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JVora  uudiendi  sunt  homines  imperiti,  qui  humano  ingenio  mojorem,  vel  inutilem,  et  reins  gerendis  adverfam  mhvp.u§v.civ 
criininantur.  Eji  scilicet  qutzdum  Scientiarum  cognatio  et  conciliatio  ;  unde  et  ’EyxvxXoTruzozzuv  vocant  Grteci ;  ut  in  und 
perfeSus  did  nequeat,  qui  catenas  non  attigerit. — Morhofi  Polyhistor,  1.  i.  c.  i.  s.  i. 

Those  inexperienced  perfons,  who  make  it  a  charge  of  accufation  againft  variety  and  extenfive  learning,  that  it  exceeds 
the  compafs  of  human  ability,  or  is  ufelefs,  or  that  it  is  an  impediment  to  tranfa6ting  bufinefs,  deferve  no  attention. 
For  there  is  between  the  Sciences  a  degree  of  natural  and  clofe  connexion;  from  which  the  Greeks  ufe  the  term 
“Encyclopaedia so  that  no  one  can  be  perfect  in  any  one  Science,  who  has  not  attained  to  fome  knowledge  of  the 
reft. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FRONTISPIECE  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF 

FRANCE. 

A  TERRIFIC  FEMALE  HABITED  AS  A  FURY,  WITH  AN  IMPERIAL  DIADEM  UPON  HER 
HEAD,  SUBDUING  WITH  EAGERNESS  AND  DELIGHT  ALL  THE  CONTINENTAL  POWERS  ; 
AT  HER  SIDE  A  DROOPING  FIGURE  OF  LIBERTY,  EXPRESSING  ABHORRENCE  OF  THE 
SCENES  AROUND  HER,  AND  SINKING  UNDER  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  HER  DESTRUCTIVE 
SWORD.  IN  THE  BACK  GROUND  A  CONFUSED  SCENE,  AS  AFTER  BATTLE,  WHILST 
FROM  THE  GLOOMY  ATMOSPHERE  THE  FIGURE  OF  TIME  IS  SEEN  ISSUING  FORTH, 
AND  POINTING  TO  A  FUTURE  BRANCH  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  BOURBON. 
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RXLE'BEN  (John  Chriftian  Polycarp),  a  learned 
German  naturalift  born  June  22,  1744,  at  Qued- 
lingburg,  where  his  father  was  dean  of  St.  Nicholas’s 
church.  He  ftudied  medicine  at  Gottingen,  took  the  de¬ 
gree  of  matter  of  arts  in  1767,  and  foon  after  began  to 
give  lectures  on  natural  hiftory  and  the  veterinary  art. 
Having  publifhed  introductory  leCtures  on  both  thefe 
fubjeCts,  he  undertook,  at  the  expence  of  the  Hanove¬ 
rian  government,  a  veterinary  tour  through  France,  Hol¬ 
land,  Denmark,  and  a  great  part  of  Germany  ;  in  the 
courfe  of  which  he  derived  much  ufeful  information  from 
various  men  of  eminence  in  that  art,  fuch  as  Bourgelat, 
Vitet,  La  Fofte,  Camper,  and  Von  Sind.  On  his  return, 
lie  taught,  as  profefibr  of  philofophy,  befidesthe  above 
branches  of  fcience,  experimental  philofophy,  chernillry, 
mathematics,  and  the  art  of  decyphering.  In  i774he  was 
eleCted  a  member  of  the  royal  fociety  of  Gottingen  ;  and 
the  fame  honour  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  royal  agri¬ 
cultural  fociety  of  Brunfwick  Lunebourg  at  Zelle,  the  fo¬ 
ciety  of  experimental  philofophy  at  Rotterdam,  and  the 
fociety  offearchers  into  natureat  Berlin.  Erxleben’s  judg¬ 
ment,  acutenefs,  and  incelfant  application  to  fhidy,  ren¬ 
dered  him  one  of  thofe  uncommon  geniufes  who  make  a 
proficiency  in  every  branch  of  knowledge  to  which  they 
apply.  In  1771  lie  conceived  the  defign  of  eftablifhing 
a  veterinary  fcliool  at  Gottingen  ;  but  this  laudable  un¬ 
dertaking  did  not  meet  with  that  encouragement  which 
it  deferved.  Erxleben  gave  to  the  literary  world  many 
ufeful  productions  ;  of  which  thofe  relating  to  natural 
hiftory  deferve  to  be  mentioned  with  particular  refpeCt. 
An  ulcer  in  the  liver  put  an  end  to  his  exiftence  on  the 
18th  of  Auguft,  1777,  when  he  had  fcarcely  attained  to 
the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age.  His  works  are  :  1 .  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Natural  Hiftory,  Gott.  1768,  Svo.  Of  this,  two 
improved  editions  have  been  given  by  J.  F.  Gmelin,  1782 
and  1790,  Svo.  2.  The  Principles  of  Natural  Philofo¬ 
phy,  Gott.  1772,  8vo.  reprinted,  with  additions,  by  G. 
Ch.  Lichtenberg,  profelfor  at  Gottingen,  1787,  8vo.  3. 
An  Introduction  to  the  Veterinary  Art,  Gott.  and  Gotha, 
1769,  Svo.  4.  Practical  InftruCtions  in  the  Veterinary 
Art,  1771,  Svo.  5.  The  Phyfical  Library,  4  vols.  1779, 
8 vo.  6.  The  Principles  of  Chemiftry,  Gott.  1775,  8vo. 
I.SyJiema  Rcgni  Animalis,  per  Clajfcs,  Ordines,  Genera,  Spe¬ 
cies,  &  Varietatcs,  aim  Synonwiia  (3  Hijloria  Animalium\  Claf. 
Jis  1.  Mammalia,  Lipf.  1777,  Svo. 

ERYCfil'RA  (Ferdinand  count  de  Menefes),  born  at 
Lifbon  in  1614,  and  brought  up  to  arms.  Fie  was  made 
governor  of  Peniche  and  Tangier,  counfellor  of  ftate,  and 
gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  infant  Don  Pedro, 
Vol.  VII.  No.  403. 
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In  the  midft  of  all  thefe  occupations  lie  cultivated  life 
rature,  and  wrote  a  number  of  works  ;  the  principal  of 
which  are,  r.  A  Hiftory  of  Tangier,  folio.  2.  Hiftory 
of  Portugal,  from  1640  to  1657,  2  vols.  folio  ;  and,  3. 
The  Life  of  John  I.  King  of  Portugal .  Thefe  works  are 
full  of  ufeful  information  refpeCting  Portugal, 

ERYCEI'RA  (Francis-Xavier  count  de  Menefes), 
great-grandfon  of  the  preceding,  and,  like  him,  allied 
the  profeffion  of  arms  with  the  ltudy  of  letters.  He  was 
born  at  Lifbon  in  1672,  rofe  to  the  rank  of  camp-mafter- 
general  and  counfellor  of  war,  and  died  in  1743.  He  was 
member  of  various  learned  focieties,  and  received  the 
homage  of  the  literati  of  feveral  countries  ;  among  whom 
he  lived  with  great  affability  and  politenefs.  He  inherited 
a  large  and  well-chofen  library,  to  which  he  made  great 
additions.  He  himfelf  was  the  author  of  many  valuable 
works.  Of  thefe  the  beft  known  are,  1.  Memoirs  on 
the  Value  of  the  Monies  of  Portugal,  4to.  1738.  2. 

Reflections  on  Academical  Studies.  3.  Parallels  of  il- 
luftrious  Men  and  Women.  4.  A  Tranflation  of  the 
Henriade. 

ERYCI'NA,  a  furname  of  Venus  from  mount  Eryx, 
where  (he  had  a  temple.  Horace. 

ERYMAN'THUS,  a  mountain,  river,  and  town  of 
Arcadia,  where  Hercules  killed  a  prodigious  boar,  which 
he  carried  on  his  fhoulders  to  Euryftheus,  who  was  fo 
terrified  at  the  fight,  that  he  hid  himfelf  in  a  brazen  vef- 
fel .  Virgil. 

ERYN'GIUM,  f  Eringo,  or  Sea-holley  ;  in  bo¬ 
tany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order  digynia,  na¬ 
tural  order  of  umbellatae  or  umbelliferae.  The  generic 
characters  are — Calyx  :  receptacle  common  conic,  chaff3 
feparating  the  feflile  flofcules;  involucre  of  the  recepta¬ 
cle  many-leaved,  flat,  exceeding  the  flofcules:  perian- 
thium  proper  five-leaved,  upright,  fharp,  exceeding  the 
corolla,  feated  on  the  germ.  Corolla:  univerfal  uniform, 
roundifh  ;  flofcules  all  fertile  ;  proper  five-petalled  ;  pe¬ 
tals  oblong,  the  tips  bent  inwards  to  the  bafe,  ftraitened 
longitudinally  by  a  line.  Stamina;  filaments  five,  capil¬ 
lary,  ftraight,  exceeding  the  flofcules ;  antherae  oblong- 
Piftillum :  germ  hifpid,  inferior  ;  ftyles  two,  filiform, 
ftraight,  length  of  ftamens ;  ftigmas  Ample.  Pericar- 
pium:  fruit  ovate,  divifible  in  two  directions.  Seeds: 
oblong,  columnar;  in  fome  fpecies  the  feeds  are  depofit- 
ed  from  the  cruft  of  the  pericarp,  in  others  they  remain 
included  in  it. — EJfcntial  Character.  Flowers  in  a  head  \ 
receptaculum  chaffy. 

Species.  1.  Eryngium  foetidum,  or  ftinking  eringo; 
root-leaves  lanceolate  ferrate,  floral  leaves  multifid,  Item 
B  dichotomous. 


o 
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dichotomous.  Thefe  plants  have  fomewhat  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  thirties  :  the  leaves  are  oftan  lpinous.  The  root 
of  this  is  annual  or  biennial ;  root-leaves  bluntifh ,  the  fer- 
ratures  terminating  in  harmlefs  fpines.  Stem  a  foot  high 
or  more,  green,  fomewhat  angular,  dichotomous,  fpread- 
ing.  The  whole  plant  is  exceedingly  (linking,  fays  Lin¬ 
naeus;  or  rather,  fays  Sloane,  has  a  very  penetrating, 
ftrong,  though  not  very  unfavoury,  fmell.  The  lower 
leaves  are  fix  or  feven  inches  long,  narrow  at  the  bafe, 
and  enlarging  upwards  to  an  inch  in  breadth  near  the  top, 
where  they  are  rounded  off  on  one  fide  like  a  fcymitar, 
they  are  finely  ferrate,  and  of  a  light  green  colour.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  fertile  heads,  coming  out  at 
every  divifion  of  the  (talks,  and  at  the  ends  of  the  branches; 
they  are  of  a  dull  white  colour,  and  make  little  appearance. 
They  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  au¬ 
tumn.  According  to  the  Kew  catalogue,  this  plant  flow¬ 
ers  from  Atiguft  to  October.  Itis  a  native  of  the  Weft  In¬ 
dies,  Mexico,  Surinam  and  Virginia.  All  parts  of  the  plant 
are  reckoned  very  powerful  antihyfterics,  and  much  ufed 
by  the  negroes  and  poorer  whites,  on  all  occafions  of  that 
nature;  whence  they  call  it  fttweed.  It  is  chiefly  adrni- 
nilfered  in  decodtions  or  infuiions. 

2.  Eryngium  aquaticum,  or  marrti  eringo  :  leaves  gla- 
diate  ferrate-fpiny,  floral  leaves  undivided.  This  has  a 
perennial  root,  from  which  arife  feveral  long  leaves,  dif- 
pofed  round  the  root,  like  thofe  of  the  aloe  or  yucca; 
they  are  of  a  grey  colour,  a  foot  long  or  more,  and  one 
inch  and  a  half  broad,  (tiff,  and  ending  in  fpines.  The 
Item  is  ftrong,  two  feet  high,  and  divides  at  top  into  feve¬ 
ral  peduncles,  each  terminated  by  an  oval  head  blue. 
They  come  out  in  July,  but  unlefs  the  feafon  of  flowers, 
which  are  white,  with  a  little  cart  of  pale,  is  very  warm, 
the  feeds  will  not  ripen  in  England.  It  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  leaves  of  a  fmall  Bromelia,  but  is  ciliate  with 
capillary  flexible  foft  fpines.  The  chaffs  of  the  flowers 
are  larger.  The  involucres  and  chaff's  quite  entire.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  Carolina,  where  it  is  call¬ 
ed  rattlefnake-weed,  from  its  life  in  curing  the  bite  of  that 
venomous  reptile. 

3.  Eryngium  planum,  or  flat-leaved  eringo  :  root-leaves 
oval  flat  crenate,  heads  peduncled.  Root  perennial : 
fteni  upright,  round,  furrowed  or  ftreaked,  whitifh,  about 
a  toot  and  half  in  height,  blueifh  at  top,  where  it  divides 
mto  three  parts,  each  of  which  is  terminated  by  a  pe¬ 
duncled  axillary  flower.  It  makes  a  pretty  appearance 
when  in  flower,  which  is  in  July;  efpecially  that  with 
blue  (talks  and  flowers,  for  there  is  a  variety  in  which 
they  are  white,  with  the  leaves  of  a  lighter  green.  As 
this  plant  does  not  fpread  at  the  root,  it  ftiould  be  allowed 
a  place  in  the  pleafure-ground.  Native  of  Auftria,  Sile- 
fia,  Poland,  and  Rurtia. 

4.  Eringium  pufillum,  or  dwarf  eringo  :  root-leaves 
oblong  galhed,  (tern  dichotomous,  heads  fertile.  This 
puts  out  oblong  plane  leaves  from  the  root,  which  are  cut 
on  their  edges;  the  (talks  rife  about  a  foot  high,  and 
branch  out  into  many  forked  divifions,  which  are  regular, 
and  have  a  fmall  head  of  flowers  in  each,  fitting  very 
clofe  between  the  branches :  thefe  having  no  great  beauty 
it  is  (eldom  cultivated  except  in  botanic  gardens.  It 
flowers  from  June  to  Auguft.  Native  of  Spain  and  the 
Levant. 

5.  Eryngium  tricufpidatum,  or  trifid  eringo  :  root- 
leaves  cordate,  (tern-leaves  palmate  with  ears  bent  back, 
chaff's  three-cufped.  Root  biennial,  tuberous,  approach¬ 
ing  to  the  (hape  of  the  radilli.  Stem  a  foot  high,  with 
fpiny  heads  at  the  top  and  in  the  axils,  fomewhat  like 
thofe  of  Pfyllium  or  fleawort  plantain,  with  purple  florets 
in  them.  Native  of  Spain,  Sicily,  and  the  Levant. 

6.  Eryngium  maritimum,  or  fea-eringo,  or  fea-holly : 
root-leaves  roundifti  plaited  fpiny,  heads  peduncled,  chaffs 
three  cufped.  Root  creeping,  and  running  deep  into  the 
ground.  Stems  a  foot  high,  branched,  fmooth,  having 
at  each  joint  leaves  of  the  fame  form  with  the  lower  ones, 
but  fmaller.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the  ends  of  the 
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branches  in  roundifti  prickly  heads,  and  are  of  a  whitiflt 
blue  colour;  under  each  head  is  a  range  of  narrow,  (tiff, 
prickly  leaves,  fpreading  like  the  rays  of  a  ftar.  The 
flowers  appear  in  July.  By  old  Englirti  writers  it  is  call¬ 
ed  fea-hol'ty,  fea-kohne,  and  fea-hulver.  It  grows  in  great 
plenty  on  the  fandy  and  gravelly  fliores,  in  many  parts  of 
Britain  and  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  young  flow- 
ering-fhoots  eaten  like  afparagus  are  very  grateful  and 
nouriftiing.  The  leaves  are  fweetifli,  with  a  (light  aro¬ 
matic  warmth  and  pungency.  The  roots  are  fuppofed  to 
have  the  fame  aphrodifiac  virtues  as  the  Orchis  tribe. 
They  are  kept  in  the  (hops  candied  ;  and  are  (till  regard¬ 
ed  by  the  Arabs  as  an  excellent  reftorative. 

7.  Eryngium  campeltre,  or  field  eringo:  root-leaves 
ftem-clafping  pinnate-lanceolate.  Root  perennial  and 
(trong.  The  whole  plant  very  ftiff  and  pale  green.  Flow"- 
ers  in  July  and  Auguft.  Native  of  mod  parts  of  Europe  ; 
in  Great  Britain  not  very  common ;  on  the  coaft  near  the 
ferry  from  Plymouth  into  Cornwall,  near  Newcaftle  upon 
Tyne;  below  Melling  in  Yorkfhire;  alfo  far  inland, 
oppofite  Brookhall,  near  Daventry,  in  Northamptonftiire. 

8.  Eryngium  amethyftinum,  or  amethyftine  eryngo : 
root-leaves  trifid  fubpinnate  at  the  bafe.  The  lower 
leaves  are  divided  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand,  into  five  or 
fix  fegments,  which  are  very  much  cut  at  their  extremi¬ 
ties  into  many  parts,  and  have  fmall  fpines.  Stem  about 
two  feet  high,  with  fmaller  and  more  divided  leaves.  The 
upper  part  of  the  Hem,  and  alfo  the  heads  of  flowers,  are 
of  the  fineft  amethyftine  colour,  fo  that  they  make  a  very 
fine  appearance.  Native  of  the  mountains  of  Styria. 
Cultivated  in  England  in  1664.  It  flowers  in  July,  and 
when  the  autumn  proves  dry,  the  feeds  will  ripen  here. 
Scopoli  cannot  difcover  any  other  difference  between  this 
and  the  foregoing,  except  that  the  leaves  are  more  gafhed 
in  the  one  than  the  other;  he  therefore  looks  upon  them 
as  one  fpecies.  There  is  a  variety,  which  is  fmaller,  and 
the  involucre  has  trifid  folioles. 

9.  Eryngium  triquetrum,  or  triquetrous  eringo  :  root- 
leaves  trifid,  ftem  very  much  branched,  peduncles  thres- 
fided,  involucres  three-leaved  keeled.  Stem  eredt,  rigid, 
a  fpan  or  a  foot  in  height,  very  much  branched,  round, 
fmooth,  amethyftine,  as  are  alfo  the  branches  and  flowers. 
Gathered  in  the  dry  plains  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  by 
Vahl. 

10.  Eryngium  alpinum,  or  alpine  eringo:  root-leaves 
heart-fliaped,  ftem-leaves  ternate  gafhed,  involucres  fpiny- 
pinnate  ciliate.  It  is  a  plant,  fays  Villars,  curious  to  fe*, 
on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  involucres,  which  are  of 
a  vinous  azure  blue,  mixed  with  green  and  white,  fcarcely. 
prickly  ;  the  heads  of  flowers  are  much  elongated,  cylin- 
dric  in  the  lower,  and  fuddenly  rounded  in  the  upper 
part.  This  fort  has  been  confounded  with  the  next  by 
the  Bauhins,  and  Linnaeus;  but  it  lias  the  lower  leaves 
entire  as  in  E.  planum,  whereas  in  the  enfumg  fpecies 
they  are  cut  to  the  centre.  The  leaves  of  this  are  fi tu¬ 
ple,  ferrate  and  fmooth;  thofe  on  the  ftem  trifid,  and 
the  upper  or  floral  leaves,  coloured,  palmate  and  fringed. 
Native  of  the  mountains  of  Swifferland,  Dauphiny,  and 
Italy. 

ir.  Eryngium  Bourgati,  or  cut-leaved  eringo:  root 
and  ftem-leaves  alternate  and  three-parted,  twice  trifid; 
involucres  awl-lhaped,  many-leaved  fomewhat  fpiny. 
Height  from  eight  inches  to  a  foot.  Stems  thick,  white, 
ftrong,  and  branched  from  the  bottom.  Gouan,  who  firft 
clearly  diftinguilhed  it,  fays  that  it  approaches  very  near 
to  E.  tricufpidatum,  but  differs  from  it  in  having  the 
leaves  digitate  and  biternate,  but  not  palmate  ;  the  chaff's 
quite  entire,  not  three-cufped.  Mr.  Miller,  who  culti¬ 
vated  this  fpecies  in  1731,  fays  that  the  (talks  rife  about 
two  feet  high,  that  the  flowers  are  of  a  light  blue  colour, 
in  very  large  heads,  that  it  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and 
that  the  feeds  ripen  here  in  autumn.  Native  of  the  louth 
of  France. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  1.  As  this  plant  is  a  native 
of  hot  countries,  it  will  not  thrive  in  England,  hut  in  a 
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warm  dove.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mud  be 
fown  on  a  hot-bed  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  fit* to  remove, 
they  fiiould  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  pot,  and  plunged 
into  the  bark-bed,  and  afterwards  treated  like  other  ten¬ 
der  plants  from  the  fame  country  ;  the  fecond  year  they 
will  produce  flowers  and  feeds,  foon  after  which  they 
commonly  decay. 

2.  This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  if  fown  in 
pots  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  will  come  up 
much  fooner  than  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  full  ground, 
whereby  they  will  be  much  fironger  before  the  winter. 
When  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  (hould  be  each 
planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot',  filled  with  light  earth; 
and  if  they  are  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  it  will 
forward  their  taking  root ;  then  they  muff  be  gradually 
inured  io  bear  the  open  air,  into  which  they  may  be  re. 
moved  toward  the  latter  end  of  May,  and  placed  among 
other  hardy  exotic  plants.  When  the  plants  have  filled 
thefe  pots  with  their  roots,  fome  of  them  may  be  fltaken 
out,  and  planted  in  a  warm  border  :  the  others  may  be 
put  into  larger  pots,  and  in  the  autumn  placed  under  a 
common  frame,  where  they  may  be  expofed  to  the  free  air 
in  mild  weather,  but  fheltered  from  fevere  frolt :  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpring  thefe  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and 
planted  in  a  warm  fituation,  where  they  will  endure  the 
cold  of  our  ordinary  winters  very  well ;  and  if  in  fevere 
frod  they  are  covered  with  draw,  peafe-haulm,  or  any 
fuch  light  covering,  it  will  fecure  them  from  injury. 

3.  Tiiis  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  if  fown  in  the 
autumn,  will  more  certainly  fucceed  titan  when  fown  in 
the  fpring,  for  the  latter  commonly  remain  in  the  ground 
a  year  before  they  vegetate;  and  if  the  feeds  are  fown 
where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  they  will  flower  dronger 
than  thofe  which  are  tranfplanted  ;  for  as  they  have  long 
downright  roots,  fo  thefe  are  commonly  broken  in  taking 
out  of  the  ground,  which  greatly  weakens  the  plants. 
The  culture  they  require  is  to  thin  them  where  they  are 
too  near,  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  dig  the  ground 
about  them  every  fpring  before  they  (hoot. 

6.  This  fort  will  grow  in  a  garden,  if  the  roots  are 
planted  in  a  gravelly  foil,  and  produce  flowers  annually  ; 
but  the  roots  will  not  grow  near  fo  large  or  flefhy  as  thofe 
■which  grow  on  the  fea-lhore,  where  they  are  overflowed 
with  fait  water.  The  belt  time  to  tranfplant  the  roots  is 
in  autumn,  when  the  leaves  decay  ;  the  young  roots  are 
much  better  to  move  than  the  old,  becaufe  being  furnifti- 
ed  w  ith  fibres,  they  will  readily  take  root :  when  thefe 
are  fixed  in  the  ground,  they  (hould  remain  unremoved  ; 
and  if  they  are  kept  clean  from  weeds,  it  is  all  the  culture 
they  will  require.  The  feventh  fort  is  a  very  trouble- 
fome  weed,  for  the  roots  run  deep  into  the  ground,  and 
are  not  eafily  dedroyed  by  the  plough  ;  they  fpread  and 
multiply  greatly  in  the  ground,  to  the  prejudice  of  what¬ 
ever  is  (own  or  planted  on  the  land,  therefore  this  plant 
is  not  admitted  into  gardens.  The  eighth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh,  forts  are  propagated  by|  feeds  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  third,  and  require  the  fame  treatment.  See 
Atractylis,  and  Gundelia. 

ERYN'NIS,  [Lat.J  A  fury. — And  teach  £ry«?2zs  fwim, 
which  crawl’d  before.  Fuimus  Troes. 

ERY'SIMl  VARI'ETAS.  See  Sinapis. 

ERY'SIMO  SI'MI  LIS.  See  Turritis. 

ERY'SIMUM,  f.  [of  Pliny,  Theophrafius,  and  Di- 
ofcorides.  From  tfvu,  Jalvifco,  Linn,  or  tra/10,  from  its 
drawing  quality;  others  derive  it  aw  0  top  tfttitat,  becaufe 
the  leaves  are  much  cut  ;  others  from  precious.] 

Hedge  Mustard,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  tetradynamia, 
order  filiquofa,  natural  order  of  filiquofe,  (cruciferae, 
fuff.  cruciatse,  Hall.)  The  generic  characters  are — Ca¬ 
lyx:  perianthium  four-leaved  ;  leaflets  ovate-oblong,  pa¬ 
rallel-converging,  coloured,  deciduous.  Corolla  :  four- 
petalled,  cruciform;  petals  oblong,  flat,  extremely  ob- 
tufe  at  the  tip  ;  claws  length  of  the  calyx,  upright ; 
gland  nectariferous  double,  within  the  (horter  filament. 
Stamina  filaments  fix,  length  of  the  calyx  ;  of  thefe  the 
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two  oppoflte  (horter;  anthers  Ample.  Piflillum  :  germ 
linear,  four-cornered,  length  of  the  fiamens ;  ftyle  very 
fliort ;  fligma  headed,  permanent,  fmall.  Perianthium: 
filique  long,  linear,  drift,  exaftly  four-cornered,  tvvo- 
valved,  two-celled.  Seeds  very  many,  fmall,  roundifii. 
— EJJ'enlial  Chara&er.  Silique  columnar  with  four  equal 
fides  ;  calyx,  clofed. 

Species.  1.  Eryfimum  officinale,  or  common  hedge- 
muftard  :  filiques  prefledclofe  to  the  fpike  ;  leaves  runci- 
nate.  Root  annual  ;  (tern  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  up. 
right,  round,  finely  grooved,  befet  with  numerous  .fliort 
rough  hairs,  branched,  and  for  the  mofl  part  purpli fh ,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  the  angles  of  the  branches,  which  fpread  very 
much  ;  leaves  alternate,  petiuled,  (lightly  downy  on  both 
(ides,  fcabrous  underneath,  particularly  on  the  midrib 
and  nerves,  pinnatifid,  the  fegments  oppofite,  oblong, 
ferrate-toothed,  the  end  one  larged  and  connected  with 
the  next  to  it  ;  racemes  of  flowers  terminating,  roundifii  ; 
of  fruits  filiform,  elongated,  naked,  pubefcent  ;  feeds 
dingy  yellow,  obliquely  truncate  at  both  ends,  immerfed 
in  the  partition,  and  eight  in  each  cell.  Viewed  as  it 
comes  into  blollbm,  and  when  its  flowering  branches  flioot 
out  horizontally  to  a  great  length,  it  fcarcely  fieems  to  be 
the  fame  plant.  It  is  common  on  dry  banks,  under  walls, 
pales,  and  in  wade  places,  from  May  or  June  to  Septem¬ 
ber.  Befides  its  name  of  hedge-mtidard,  it  hasalfo  thofe 
of  bank-crefles  and  fcrambling  rocket.  Turner  calls  it 
winter-crefles.  In  German  it  is  named  der  hederich,  wege- 
Jenf \  wilder  fenf  falfcher  wajferfenf  das  ge/be  eifenkraut,  das 
lueibchen  dcs  eifenkrauts,  kreuzkraut  ;  in  Danifh,  vild  fenept 
veyfenep ;  in  Swedifli,  vdggkraffa  ;  in  French,  le  velar,  la 
tortelle,  l’ herbe  au  chantre  ;  in  Italian,  erifamo-,  in  Spanifh, 
jaramago,  hierba de  San  Alberto,  irion  ;  in  Portuguefe,  erifimo ; 
in  Ruffian,  gorezyea  polna  and  pfzonak  ziele.  It  is  warm 
and  acrid  to  the  tade,  and  when  cultivated,  is  ufed  as  a 
fpring  potherb.  Birds  are  fond  of  the  feeds;  fheep  and 
goats  eat  it ;  cows,  horfes,  and  fwine,  refufe  it.  Rondele- 
tius  cured  a  hoarfenefs  occafioned  by  loud  fpeaking,  with 
this  herb,  in  a  few  days.  The  juice  of  it  is  beyond  any 
thing  in  difeafes  of  the  throat.  This  and  fome  others  of 
the  clafs,  are  apt  to  come  up  among  theadies,  where  char¬ 
coal  has  been  made,  or  where  there  has  been  any  confi- 
derable  fire. 

2.  Eryfimum  barbarea,  or  winter  hedge-mudard  or 
crefs :  leaves  lyrate,  the  outmod  lobe  roundifii.  Root 
perennial.  Stem  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  high,  fmooth, 
round,  deeply  furrowed,  much  branched.  Leavesfmooth, 
dark  green,  having  two  or  three  pairs  of  roundifii  lobes, 
connected  to  a  broad  foliaceous  rib  ;  the  extreme  lobe 
much  the  larged,  and  either  of  an  oval  or  blunt  rliom- 
boidal  figure,  llightly  indented  on  the  edges:  but  they 
vary  much  in  form.  Flowers  in  racemes  or  thick  fpikes 
at  the  ends  of  the  dem  and  branches  ;  calyx  green  ;  petals 
yellow,  much  longer  than  the  calyx.  Seeds  roughiffi, 
finely  dotted  and  reticulated,  twenty  in  number,  in  each 
cell  ten.  Found  on  banks  of  ditches  and  dreams,  in  wa¬ 
tery  places  ;  fometimes  in  cultivated  fields  and  even  on 
walls.  It  flowers  from  May  to  July.  It  is  called  winter 
rocket  as  well  as  winter  crejs  ;  and  herb  St.  Barbara  ;  in  Ger¬ 
man  it  is  named  die  winter  hr  ejfe,  barbeukraut ,  barbelkraut , 
rapunzel,  fenjkraut,  fchnodefens,  habichtjkraut,  gclber  beyfufs , 
falfche  human ,  in  Danifh,  vinte'rhars ;  in  Swedifli,  vinter- 
hrajje  ;  in  French,  la  barbarce,  l'  herbe  faint  barbe,  l' herbe  atix 
charpentiers,  la  julienne  jaune,  requette  ;  in  Italian,  barbarea , 
erba  di  fanta  Barbara,  ruchetta  ;  in  Spanifli,  hierba  de  fanta 
Barbara ,  ruqueta  ;  in  Portuguefe  herva  de  S.  Barbara.  The 
common  people  in  Sweden  ufe  the  leaves  in  falads  early 
in  the  fpring,  and  late  in  the  autumn  :  they  alfo  boil  them 
as  cale.  Some  alfo  in  England  cultivate  it  for  fpring  fa-- 
lad,  under  the  name  of  French  or  American  crefs  ;  but  it 
has  to  mod  people  a  bitter  unpleafant  tade.  There  are 
feveral  varieties  of  winter  crefs. 

3.  Eryfimum  alliaria,  or  dinking  or  garlic  hedge-muf. 
tard :  leaves  cordate.  Root  biennial.  Stem  upright, 
from  two  to  three  feet  high,  round,  fmooth,  fomewhat 
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ftriated,  at  bottom  purple  and  (lightly  hairy,  at  top 
branched.  Common  by  hedge  Tides,  on  banks  and  in 
fhady  places;  flowering  in  April  and  May.  From  its 
place  of  growth  it  has  the  vulgar  name  of  Jack  by  the  hedge. 
And  having  a  ftrongfmell  and  tafte  of  garlic,  it  is  ufed  by 
country  people  in  fauces,  with  bread  and  butter,  falted 
meat,  and  witli  lettuce  in  falads:  hence  it  has  another 
vulgar  name  of  fauce-alone  ;  in  German  it  is  called  dasknob- 
lauchkraut,  der  knoblauchhederich,  lauchcl ,  zualdhnoblauck,  ram- 
Jen,  rampen,  ramfchelwurzel,,  gcrnj, el,  J'al/ekraut,  faji \raut ;  in 
Danilh,  livid  logfurt,  gajlekaal :  in  Swedith,  hvitdfort\  in 
French,  Calliaire,  I'herbe  des  eaux,  V herbe  aux  aillcts  ;  in  Ita¬ 
lian,  Spanifh,  and  Portuguefe,  alliaria. 

According  to  Linnaeus’s  obfervation,  horfes,  (beep,  and 
Twine,  refufe  it;  but  kine  and  goats  eat  it.  If  eaten  by 
cows,  it  gives  a  ftrong  difagreeable  tafte  to  the  milk. 
When  it  grows  in  poultry-yards,  the  fowls  eat  it,  and  it 
gives  an  intolerable  rank  tafte  to  their  flefh.  The  feeds 
excite  fneezing,  the  leaves  are  recommended  internally, 
as  fudorifics  and  deobftriients,  of  the  nature  of  garlic,  but 
much  milder;  externally,  as  antifeptics,  in  gangrenes  and 
cancerous  ulcers. 

4.  Eryfinuim  repandum,  or  fmall-flowered  hedge-muf- 
tard  :  leaves  lanceolate  toothed,  racemes  oppolite  to  the 
leaves,  filiques  racemed  fubfeflile,  corollas  minute.  An¬ 
nual.  Native  of  Spain,  Bohemia,  Silefia,  Auftria,  Italy  ; 
It  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

5.  Eryfimum  cheiranthoides,  or  treacle  hedge-muftard, 
or  wormfeed  :  leaves  lanceolate  quite  entire,  fometimes 
toothed,  filiques  patulous.  This  has  very  much  the  air 
or  habit  of  cheiranthus  eryfimoides,  except  that  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  fmaller  and  the  filiques  patulous.  The  ftigma  in 
this  is  fmall  and  hardly  divided,  in  the  next  fpecies  it  is 
formed  as  it  were  of  two  divaricated  knobs.  Root  annual. 
Stem  from  one  to  two  cubits  in  height,  upright,  ftift, 
ftreaked,  rough,  ufually  Ample,  fometimes  branched  a 
little;  (others  fay,  very  much  branched.)  Seeds  about 
eighteen  in  each  cell,  ovate,  a  little  turgid,  beaked,  of  a 
yellowifli  brown  colour.  They  are  as  intenfely  bitter,  as 
wormfeed  orcoloquintida.  Inhabits  moft  partsof  Europe  ; 
in  England  not  common;  in  the  olier-holts  near  Ely,  and 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  between  the  bridge  and  the  city  ; 
in  the  corn  fields  about  Elden,  and  among  turnips  near 
Bungay  in  Suffolk;  Afliburn  in  Derbyfhire.  It  flowers 
from  May  to  Auguft.  All  cattle  eat  it.  The  country 
people  give  the  feeds  to  deftroy  worms,  with  good  efteCt : 
lienee  its  name  of  treade-ioormfced. 

6.  Eryfimum  hieracifolium,  or  hawkweed  hedge-muf¬ 
tard  :  leaves  lanceolate,  ferrate.  It  differs  from  the  fore¬ 
going  fpecies,  not  only  in  having  ferrate  leaves,  but  long¬ 
er  fifiques  not  (landing  fo  wide  from  the  ftem,  and  larger 
flowers.  It  differs  from  cheiranthus  eryfimoides,  in  hav¬ 
ing  flowers  of  only  half  the  (ize,  the  top  of  the  ftyle  or 
the  ftia'ma  emarginate  indeed,  but  not  two-lobed,  and  the 
filiques  by  no  means  tomentofe,  although  the  piftils  or 
germs  be  hairy.  According  to  Villars  it  is  much  fmaller 
than  the  preceding  fpecies,  the  ftem  not  being  more  than 
eight  inches  high,  fimple  or  unbranched.  He  adds  that 
it"is  difficult  to  diftinguifh  this  plant  from  cheiranthus 
eryfimoides,  except  by  its  cut  leaves  and  the  fmallnefs  of 
the  flowers;  and  that  he  therefore  confiders  them  as  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  fame  fpecies,  though  Linnaeus  has  inferted 
them  in  different  genera.  See  Cheiranthus  erysi- 
moides.  According  to  Retzius,  the  root  is  biennial. 
Stems  upright,  ftiff,  fometimes  branched,  many-angled, 
fmooth.  Leaves  alternate,  fmooth,  very  remotely  tooth¬ 
ed,  by  no  means  ferrate.  Flowers  in  racemes,  yellow, 
fuelling  faintly  ;  calyx  greenifh  yellow,  brown  at  the  end. 
The  plant  under  the  fame  name  in  Pollich  is  a  different 
fpecies.  Native  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  France,  Germany, 
Auftria,  Italy. 

7.  Eryfimum  perfoliatum  :  leaves  cordate,  ftem-clafp- 
ing,  fmooth.  Linmeus  has  not  this  plant,  and  Teems  to 
have  confounded  it  with  BraJ/ica  campejlris,  from  which  it 
differs,  in  having  a  more  dift’ufed  habit,  a  white  flower,  a 
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longer  filique  entirely  quadrangular;  whereas  that  has 
the  filique  cylindric,  loofe,  dry,  wrinkled  and  veined, 
ending  in  a  foft  fiftularhorn  annual.  Native  of  Germany 
and  the  Levant.  See  Brassica  Orientalis. 

Z.  Eryfimum  bicorne,  or  horned  hedge-nniftard  :  leaves 
lanceolate,  hairy,  filiques  two-horned  at  the  tip.  Native 
of  the  Canary  iflands  ;  it  flowers  in  Auguft  and  September. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  In  general  thefe  plants  are  only 
admitted  into  botanic  gardens.  The  three  fir  ft  are  com¬ 
mon  weeds,  and  will  fcatter  their  feeds  wherever  they  are 
admitted,  fo  as  foon  to  become  troublefome.  Moft  of 
them  perilh  after  they  have  ripened  their  feeds,  but  the 
fifth  fort  will  abide  feveral  years  in  a  dry  lean  foil,  or  on 
a  wall :  in  rich  land  it  foon  decays.  They  may  be  all 
propagated  by  fowing  their  feeds  in  the  autumn,  where 
they  are  to  remain  ;  and  they  require  no  culture  but  to 
thin  them,  and  keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  The  laft 
fpecies  requires  the  protection  of  a  green-houfe ;  all  the 
others  are  hardy  enough,  and  the  fecond,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned,  is  cultivated  by  fome  in  the  kitchen-gar¬ 
den,  as  a  warm  fpring  falad  herb,  under  the  name  of 
French  or  American  crefs.  If  permitted  to  fcatter  its 
feeds,  it  will  come  up  of  itfelf  in  fufficient  quantity.  See 
Brassica,  Cheiranthus,  Sinapis,  Sisymbrium,  and 
Polygonum. 

ERYSIPELAS, y.  [from  egvu,  to  draw,  and  wsTiaj,  Gr. 
adjoining.]  St.  Anthony’s  fire ;  named  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  parts  being  affected  by  this  eruption. 

ERYTHE'A,  an  ifland between  Gades  and  Spain,  where 
Geryon  reigned.  Pliny. 

E'RYTHRAi,  in  ancient  geography,  a  city  of  Afia  fa¬ 
mous  for  the  birth  of  one  of  the  Sibyls. 

ERYTHRAEAN,  adj.  [from  ErythraJ  Belonging  to 
Erithrse,  born  at  Erithrae. 

ERYTHRAEAN,  adj.  [from  Egvfigo?,  Gr.  red.]  Belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Red  Sea. 

ERYTHRAEUM  MARE,  in  ancient  geography,  a 
part  of  the  ocean  on  the  coaft  of  Arabia,  now  called  the 
Arabian  Sea.  As  it  has  a  communication  with  the  Perfian 
gulf,  and  that  of  Arabia  or  the  Red  Sea,  it  has  often  been 
miftaken  by  ancient  writers,  who  by  the  word  Erytkrean , 
underftood  indiferiminately  either  the  Red  Sea  or  the  Pei- 
fian  gulf.  It  received  this  name  either  from  Erythras, 
or  from  the  rednejs  (ept/Spe?,  Gr.  ruber )  of  its  fand  or  waters. 

ER'YTHRAS,  a  fon  of  Perfeusand  Andromeda,  drown¬ 
ed  in  the  Red  Sea,  which  from  him  was  called  Erythraeum. 

ERYTHREM'MATA,y  plu.  [from  spvSpo;,  Gr.  red.] 
Red  fpots  on  the  (kin  which  ufually  appear  in  peftilential 
fevers. 

ERYTHRI'NA,y.  [from  spvfipo;,  Gr.  red  ;  the  corolla 
being  commonly  fcarlet.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
diadelphia,  order  decandria,  natural  order  of  papilonaceas, 
or  leguminofae.  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx:  pe- 
rianthium  one-leafed,  entire,  tubular:  mouth  emarginate 
above,  beneath  furniftied  with  a  melliferous  pore.  Co¬ 
rolla  :  papilionaceous,  five-petalled  ;  ftandard  lanceolate, 
with  Tides  bent  back,  alcending,  very  long;  wings  fome- 
what  ovate,  fcarce  longer  than  the  calyx,  hardly  project¬ 
ing  beyond  the  tube  of  the  ftandard,  very  fmall;  keel 
ftraight,  length  of  the  wings,  two-petalled,  emarginate. 
Stamina  :  filaments  ten,  conjoined  at  the  lower  part,  but 
little  bent  in,  the  length  of  half  the  ftandard,  unequal  ; 
antheras  ten,  fagittate.  Piftillum  :  germ  pedicelled,  Tu¬ 
bulate,  attenuated  into  a  fubulate  ftyle,  the  length  of  the 
(lame ns  ;  ftigma  terminal,  fimple.  Pericarpium  :  legume 
extremely  Ibng,  protuberating  at  the  feeds,  terminated  by- 
a  point,  one-celled  ;  feeds  kidney-form. — Ejfential  Charac¬ 
ter.  Calyx  :  two-lobed  ;  corolla  ftandard  very  long,  lan¬ 
ceolate. 

Species.  1.  Erythrina  herbacea,  or  herbaceous  coral- 
tree:  leaves  ternate  ;  ftems  entirely  fimple,  (hrubby-an- 
nual.  This  has  a  large  woody-root,  from  which  freftt 
(hoots  come  out  every  fpring,  growing  to  the  height  of 
about  two  feet.  They  feldom  throw  out  branches,  and 
arefometimes  perennial.  The  petioles  are  ufually  prickly 
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ffaderneatj'! ;  there  is  commonly  a  prickk  alio  ‘.urtsJett 
the  common  petiole  on  the  flem,  and  fometimes,;  but  fel- 
dom,  a  prickle  of  two  fcattered  about  the  Hera,  Leaflets 
haftate,  deep  green.  The  upper  part  of  the  ftalks  are 
terminated  by  a  long  bunch  or  fpjke  of  fcaiiet  flowers. 
Legumes  five  or  fix  inches  long,  containing  five  or  fix 
Leaflet  feeds.  This  fpecies  flowers  in  September,  but 
never  produces  feeds  in  England.  It  grows  naturally  in 
South  Carolina,  whence  Mr.  Catefby  fent  the  feeds  in  the 
year  1724,  and  many  plants  were  then  raifed,  in  feveral 
curious  gardens.  It  was  alfo  fent  afterwards  to  Juflieu, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Milliflippi. 

2.  Erythrina  carnea,  or  flefh-coloured  coral-tree:  leaves 
ternate,  fmooth  ;  flem  arboreous,  prickly  ;  calyxes  eam- 
panulate  truncate.  The  feeds  of  this  are  not  half  fo  large 
as  thofe  of  the  next  fort,  and  are  of  a  bright  fcarlet 
colour  ;  the  leaves  are  alfo  much  fmaller,  and  have  long 
acute  points  ;  the  branches  are  very  elofely  armed  with 
crooked  greenifh  fpines,  as  are  alfo  the  ribs  and  foot-llalks 
of  the  leaves.  The  flowers  grow  in  very  long  clofe 
fpikes,  and  are  of  a  beautiful  fcarlet  colour.  Cultivated 
in  1759,  by  Mr.  Miller,  who  fays  that  he  received  the 
feeds  from  Vera  Cruz,  and  afterwards  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

3.  Erythrina  corallodendron,  or  fmooth-leaved  coral- 
tree  :  leaves  ternate  unarmed  ;  flem  arboreous,  prickly  ; 
calyxes  truncate,  five-toothed.  This  has  a  thick  woody 
ftem,  which  rifes  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  in  this 
country,  but  where  it  is  a  native  it  grows  to  twice  that 
height,  fending  out  many  firong  irregular  branches, 
which  are  covered  with  a  brown  bark.  The  flowers 
come  out  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  in  fhort  thick  clofe 
fpikes ;  they  are  of  a  deep  fcarlet  colour,  and  make  a 
fine  appearance  ;  they  are  commonly  in  beauty  in  May 
and  June,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  pods  here  :  in  Ame¬ 
rica  they  have  thick  fwelling  crooked  pods,  containing 
large  feeds  of  a  reddifli  purple  colour.  The  leaves  fall  off 
in  lpring,  and  in  autumn  new  leaves  put  forth,  which  con¬ 
tinue  green  all  the  winter.  The  flowers  do  not  appear 
till  the  leaves  drop.  Dr.  Browne  thinks  it  is  not  a  native 
of  Jamaica,  but  that  it  was  introduced  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  planted  it  among  their  cacao  trees,  where  the  walks 
were  molt  expofed  to  the  weather,  in  order  to  break  the 
force  of  the  winds,  whence  it  acquired  the  appellation  of 
mader  di  cocco,  among  them.  In  Jamaica  it  is  called  the 
coral  orred  bean-tree.  There  is  fome  difference  between  the 
weftern  and  eaftern  plant ;  the  prickles  in  the  latter  are 
blackifh  :  but  the  difference  feems  fcarcely  fufficient  to 
make  them  diftinCt  fpecies.  The  leaves  deep  about  noon, 
by  conniving  or  clapping  together.  This  is  a  native  of 
the  Society  ifles,  and  of  the  fouthern  part  of  China  and 
Gochicu-china. 

4.  Erythrina  piCta,  or  prickly-leaved  coral-tree  :  leaves 
ternate  prickly  ;  Item  arboreous,  prickly.  This  has 
ihrubby  branched  (talks,  feldom  above  eight  or  nine  feet 
bigih,  armed  in  every  part  with  ftrong  crooked  black 
ipines.  The  leaves  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  have  a  nearer  refemblance  to  the  fir  ft  ;  the 
foot-ftalksare  armed  with  the  fame  fort  of  fpines,  and  the 
midrib  has  alfo  fome  which  are  (mailer  and  not  fo  black  : 
the  flowers areof  a  paler  fcarlet  and  grow  inloofer  fpikes. 
The  feeds  are  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  third  fort,  but  of  a 
dark  purple  colour.  This  tree  is  generally  planted  in  the 
Eaft  Indies  for  a  1'upport  to  the  pepper  plants. 

5.  Erythrina  crifla-galli,  or •  cock’s-comb  coral-tree: 
leaves  ternate  ;  petioles  fomewhat  prickly,  glandular  ; 
flem  arboreous,  unarmed.  This  is  a  very  lofty  tree  w  ith¬ 
out  any  prickles  on  the  trunk.  Native  of  Brafil. 

6.  Erythrina  planifiliqua,  or  flat  coral-tree  :  leaves  Am¬ 
ple,  oblong.  Native  of  South  America. 

7-.'  Erythrina  fufea,  or  brown  coral-tree  :  leaves  ter¬ 
nate,  unarmed,  lanceolate  ;  banner  of  the  corolla  convo¬ 
lute.  Stem  arboreous,  eight  feet  high,  wish  a  brown 
bark  like  that  of  hemp,  and  many  fhort  fcattered  prickles. 
Native  of  Cochin-china,  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  Mr. 
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Bruce;  affirms,  that  the  feeds  of  one  fp'ecies  of  firyt-hrind 
are  called  carats,  and  are  ufed  in  weighing  gold  and  pre- 
€-ious -fto'nes. 

;  Miller  mentions  feveral  other  forts  or  varieties  of  this 
fine  genus.  As  one  which  he  names  erythrina. inermis, 
the  pods  of  which  are  longer,  and  not  more  than  half  fo 
thick  as  thofe  of  the  third  fort  ;  (lie  feeds  of  a  bright 
fcarlet,  longer  and  more  (lender  than  thofe  of  the  others  ; 
the  leaves  (mail  and  acute-pointed  ;  the  (talks  fmooth  and 
without  fpines.  It  does  not  grow  very  large,  but  (hoots 
out  into  branches  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  ground,  and 
thefe  grow  ereCt,  fo  as  to  form  a  bulky  fhrub.  The  flow¬ 
ers  come  out  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  fhort  fpikes. 
The  wings  of  the  corolla  are  longer  than  in  the  other  forts, 
and  the  whole  flower  is  more  clofed.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies.  A  fecond  which  he  railed 
from  fmall  feedsof  a  bright  fcarlet  colour,  that  were  fen-6 
him  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  plants  had  no 
fpines,  the  leaves  were  much  larger  than  the  other  forts, 
their  ftems  were  ftrong,  and  they  had  the  appearance  of 
growing  to  large  trees.  He  railed  a  variety  of  the  lecond 
fort,  with  paler  flowers  and  feeds,  and  the  plants  lei s 
thorny.  Alfo  a  variety  of  the  third  fort,  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  ifland  of  Barbuda,  with  the  flowers  and 
pods  very  Ihort,  the  ftamens  much  longer  than  the  petals, 
the  pods  very  Ihort  and  crooked,  but  rather  thicker  than 
thofe  of  the  third  fort ;  the  leaves,  ftems,  and  branches* 
armed  with  fpines. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants  are  belt  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds  procured  from  the  countries  where  they' 
grow  naturally,  for  they  do  not  produce  any  here.  Sow' 
them  in  fmall  pots,  and  plunge  them  into  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed  ;  where,  if  the  feeds  be  good,  the  plants  will  come  up 
in  a  month  or  five  weeks.  When  they  are  two  inches 
high,  flrake  them  carefully  out  of  the  pots,  and  plant  each 
in  a  fieparate  fmall  pot,  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plung¬ 
ed  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  (hading  them 
from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  admitting  a 
large  fliare  of  air  to  them  when  the  weather  is  warm,  to 
prevent  their  being  drawn  up  weak,  and  giving  them  more 
air  as  the  plants  increafe  in  ftrength  :  water  them  fre¬ 
quently  but  moderately  ;  for  too  much  moifture  will  rot 
the  fibres  of  their  roots.  In  the  autumn  remove  the 
plants  into  the  ftove  ;  and  for  the  two  or  three  firft  win¬ 
ters  they  will  require  more  heat  than  when  they  have  ac¬ 
quired  greater  ftrength.  Water  them  two  or  three  times 
a-vveek  whilft  the  leaves  are  in  vigour  ;  but  when  thefe 
are  fallen,  moifture  is  very  hurtful  to  them.  They  may 
alfo  be  increafed  by  cuttings,  planted  in  pots  during  tiro 
fummer  months,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed ;  but  feed-, 
ling  plants  are  belt. 

The  firft  fort  may  be  kept  through  the  winter  in  a  warm 
green-houfe,  but  in  this  fituation  it  rarely  flowers.  The 
lecond  is  frequently  planted  in  the  gardens  near  Li  {bon, 
where  it  annually  flowers,  and  the  feeds  ripen  :  but  in 
England  this  and  the  other  forts  feldom  flower,  with  any 
treatment  we  can  give  them.  See  Piscidia. 

ERYTHROBUL'BUS.  See  Wachendorfia. 

ERYTHRO'NIUM,/.  [from  epv fipo;,  Gr.  red.]  In  bo¬ 
tany,  a  genus  of  the.  dais  hexandria,  order  monogynia, 
natural  order  of  farmentacse,  (lilia,  JuJf.)  The  gene¬ 
ric  characters,  are — Corolla  :  petals  fix, oblong-lanceolate, 
acuminate,  alternately  incumbent  towards  the  bafe,  gra¬ 
dually  more  fpreading,  from  the  middle  bent  backwards; 
nectaries,  tubercles  two,  obtule,  callous,  growing  to 
each  alternate  and  interior  petal  near  the  bafe.  Stamina  : 
filaments  fix,  1'ubulate,  very  Ihort ;  antherae,  oblong. 
Piltillum  :  germ  turbinate  ;  ftyle  Ample,  (hat  ter  than  the 
corolla,  ftraight  ;  ftigma  triple,  fpreading,  obtule.  Peri- 
carpium  :  caplttle  fomewhat  globofe,  narrower  at  the 
bale,  three-celled,  three  valved.  Seeds:  very  many; 
ovate,  acuminate. — F.Jfenlia l Char after .  Corolla  lix-petal- 
led,  bell-lhaped  ;  nectary,  tubercles  two,  fattened  to  the 
bafe  of  the  alternate  petals. 

Erythronium  den's  cam's,  or  dog-tooth  violet, -a  Engle 
C  fpecies, 
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fpecies,  with  two  varieties :  0.  E.  longifolmm ;  and 
y „  E.  fol.  ovato-oblongis  glabris  nigro-maculatis. 

Mr.  Miller  makes  two  diftinft  fpecies.  The  firft  with 
two  ovate  leaves  joined  at  their  bafe,  three  inches  long 
and  one,  inch  and  an  half  broad  in  the  middle,  gradually 
leffening  towards  the  ends  ;  thefe  at  firft  embrace  each 
other,  inclofing  the  flower,  but  afterwards  they  fpread 
flat  upon  the  ground  ;  they  are  fpotted  with  purple  and 
white  all  over  their  furface.  Between  them  rifes  a  Angle, 
fmooth,  purple,  naked  ftalk,  about  four  inches  high,  fuf- 
taining  one  flower,  which  hangs  down  ;  the  petals  are 
reflex  and  fpread  open  to  their  bafe  ;  their  colour  is  com¬ 
monly  purple,  but  fometimes  white.  The  roots  are 
white,  oblong,  and  fleftiy,  fhaped  like  a  tooth  ;  whence 
this  plant  has  the  name  of  dog’s-tooth  in  Englifti.  The 
fame  idea  has  governed  the  name  in  all  the  European 
languages. 

(3.  Differs  in  the  ftiape  of  its  leaves,  which  are  longer 
and  narrower  ;  and  the  flowers  are  a  little  larger,  but  not 
fo  well  coloured,  y.  The  leaves  are  of  a  darker  green, 
and  the  flower  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour. 

Thefe  grow  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France,  Italy, 
Savoy,  Switzerland,  Auftria,  Friuli,  Siberia  ;  the  laft  in 
Virginia.  Ray  obferved  the  firft  with  a  purple  flower 
near  T urin  in  the  way  to  Afti,  in  April ;  and  with  a  white 
flower,  between  Novi  and  Genoa.  Clufius  found  this 
variety  near  Gratz  in  Stiria  ;  and  John  Bauhinat  la  Batie 
near  Geneva,  flowering  in  March. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  This  is  irrcreafed  by  offsets 
from  the  roots,  which  they  do  not  fend  out  very  plenti¬ 
fully.  It  is  not  therefore  fo  common  in  gardens  as  mo  ft 
other  flowers  of  the  fpring  feafon.  It  loves  a  fliady  fitua- 
tion,  and  a  light  loamy  foil.  It  may  be  tranfplanted  any 
time  after  the  beginning  of  June,  when  the  leaves  will  be 
quite  decayed,  till  the  middle  of  September  ;  but  the  roots 
fhould  not  be  too  often  removed,  nor  fliould  they  be  kept 
very  long  out  of  the  ground,  for  if  they  fhrink  they  will 
frequently  rot.  They  fliould  not  be  planted  fcattering  in 
the  borders  of  the  flower-garden,  but  in  patches  ;  and 
thus  difpofed  they  will  make  a  good  appearance. 

ERYTHROX'YLON,  /.  [from  spvOfoy  fwW,  Gr.  red¬ 
wood.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  decandria,  order 
trigynia,  natural  order  of  malpighiae,  \JuJf.)  The  generic 
charattersare — Calyx  :  perianthium  one-leafed,  five  cleft, 
turbinate  j  divifions  ovate,  (harp  ;  very  fmall,  withering. 
Corolla  :  petals  five,  ovate,  concave,  expanding  ;  nectary 
of  five  fcales,  emarginate,  upright,  coloured,  inferted  into 
the  bafe  of  the  petals.  Stamina  :  filaments  ten,  length 
of  the  corolla,  at  the  bafe  connected  by  a  truncated  mem¬ 
brane  ;  antherae  heart-fhaped.  Piftillum  :  germ  ovate; 
•ftyles  three,  filiform,  diftant,  length  of  the  ftamens  ;  ftig- 
mas  obtufe,  thickifh.  Pericarpium  :  drupe  ovate,  one- 
celled.  Seed  :  nut  oblong,  obtufely  quadrangular. — 
EJfential  CharaBer .  Calyx,  turbinate;  corolla,  having  a 
fmall  emarginate  nectareous  fcale  at  the  bafe  of  the  pe¬ 
tals  ;  ftamina,  connefted  at  the  bafe  ;  drupe,  one-celled. 

Species,  i.  Erythroxylon  areolatum,  or  dry  redwood  : 
leaves  obovate  mucronate  ;  branchlets  (hort,  floriferous, 
.fcaly.  Stem  iltrubby,  even,  with  long  fpreading  and 
fomewhat  rugged  branches;  leaves  petioled,  alternate, 
obovate,  narrower  at  the  bafe,  entire,  veined,  fubglaucous 
underneath,  deciduous  ;  flowers  in  alternate  bundles,  on 
fliort  peduncles,  fmall  and  white  ;  fruit  an  oblong  drupe  : 
refembling  that  of  the  barberry,  acuminate,  fcarlet,  in¬ 
cluding  an  oblong  attenuated  hard  nucleus  or  nut.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Jacquin,  it  is  a  tree  twelve  feet  in  height,  with 
numerous  branches,  frequently  coming  out  from  the  very 
bottom  of  the  trunk,  with  the  bark  of  a  dark  brown  co¬ 
lour,  and  the  wood  folid  and  pale  brown,  but  never  red- 
difh,  as  Browne  reprefents  it  to  be.  Flowers  very  fweet, 
having  the  odour  of  the  jonquil,  but  milder.  The  fruit 
does  not  feem  to  be  eaten  by  any  animal.  Browne  fays 
it  is  a  fmall  but  beautiful  tree  :  the  leaves  of  an  oval 
form,  and  marked  with  two  flender  longitudinal  lines 
upon  the  back,  which  were  the  utmoft  limits  of  that  part 
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of  the  leaf  which  was  expofed,  while  it  lay  fn  a  folded 
ftate.  The  flowers  grow  in  little  clufters,  and  are  very 
thick  upon  the  branches.  The  inward  bark  is  of  a  flefh 
colour,  and  the  wood  of  areddifh  brown.  It  is  reckoned 
an  excellent  timber-wood,  for  the  fize  of  the  tree,  which 
feldom  exceeds  fixteen  or  eighteen  feet  in- height,  and  five 
or  fix  inches  in  diameter.  Natives  of  the  Weft  Indies  in 
dry  coppices. 

Dr.  Browne  has  another  fpecies,  which  he  calls,  “fmall 
round-leafed  erythroxylon  or  redwood,  with  very  flender 
branches.”  This  tree,  he  fays,  differs  much  front  the 
foregoing  both  in  fhape  and  manner  of  growth.  It  grow9 
in  the  low  lands  of  Jamaica,  like  the  other,  and  rifes 
commonly  to  the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet.  Its 
leaves  are  roundilh  and  fmall ;  and  the  branches  very 
flender. 

2.  Erythroxylon  Havanenfe,  or  Havanna  redwood : 
leaves  elliptic,  flowers  axillary.  This  is  a  ftirub,  three 
feet  in  height,  having  altogether  the  habit  of  the  preced¬ 
ing,  but  the  leaves  ovate,  obtufe,  quite  entire,  without 
any  lines  underneath.  Fruit  orange-coloured.  Native 
of  the  Havanna  on  rocks  near  the  coaft. 

3.  Erythroxylon  hypericifolium,  or  brown  redwood  r 
leaves  obovate,  emarginate  ;  branches  floriferous  ;  pedun¬ 
cles  axillary,  folitary.  The  branches  are  covered  with  a 
brownifh  wrinkled  dotted  bark,  compreffed  at  top,  and 
toothletted  from  the  fallen  leaves. 

4.  Erythroxylon  fquamatum,  or  fcaly  redwood  :  leaves 
elliptic-lanceolate,  acuminate,  obtufe  ;  branchlets  fcaly, 
floriferous.  Branches  fmooth,  covered  with  an  afh-co- 
loured  bark,  round  below,  but  compreffed  at  top,  among 
the  leaves  at  top  having  ovate,  half-embracing,  fhort, 
acute,  keeled  fcales,  with  a  longitudinal  groove  on  the 
back,  at  the  bafe  of  which  is  inferted  an  awn  the  length 
of  the  fcale.  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies:  obferved  in 
Cayenne,  by  Rohr. 

5.  Erythroxylon  macrophyllum,  or  fmall-leaved  red¬ 
wood  :  leaves  elliptic,  acute  ;  flowers  axillary  and  lateral, 
aggregate.  Branches  round  at  bottom,  compreffed  at 
top,  fmootli,  covered  with  a  grey  bark,  at  bottom, 
among  the  leaves  having  approximating  fcales,  of  an 
ovate-lanceolate  form,  half-embracing,  keeled,  ftriated, 
purplifh,  acute  ;  near  the  bafe  on  the  outfide  is  a  brown- 
awl-fhaped  awn,  the  length  of  the  fcale,  concealed  within 
the  dorfal  groove  of  the  fcales.  There  are  two  other 
bracte-ftiaped  fcales,  one  on  each  fide,  a  little  above  the 
petiole:  they  are  lanceolate,  attenuated,  and  the  fame 
length  with  the  flower.  Leaves  petioled,  alternate,  a 
fpan  in  length,  fharp  at  both  ends,  fmooth,  glaucous,  and 
veined  with  purple  underneath,  quite  entire.  Obferved 
in  Cayenne  by  Rohr. 

E'RYX,  a  fon  of  Butes  and  Venus,  who,  relying  upojt 
his  ftrength,  challenged  all  ftrangers  to  fight  with  him  in 
the  combat  of  the  ceftus.  Hercules  accepted  his  chal¬ 
lenge  after  many  had  yielded  to  his  fuperior  dexterity,, 
and  Eryx  was  killed  in  the  combat,  and  buried  on  the 
mountain,  where  he  had  built  a  temple  to  Venus.  Virgil _ 
— A  mountain  of  Sicily,  now  Giuliano,  near  Drepanum, 
which  received  its  name  from  Eryx,  who  was  buried  there. 
This  mountain  was  fo  fteep,  that  the  houfes  which  were 
built  upon  it  feemed  every  moment  ready  to  fall.  Dteda- 
lus  had  enlarged  the  top,  and  enclofed  it  with  a  ftrong 
wall.  He  alio  confecrated  there  to  Venus  Erycina  a 
golden  heifer,  which  fo  much  refembled  life,  that  it  feem¬ 
ed  to  exceed  the  power  of  art.  Ovid. 

ER'ZEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Lower 
Saxony,  and  principality  of  Calenberg,  on  the  Hu  111  me  : 
feven  miles  fouth  weft  of  Hameln. 

ER'ZERUM,  or  Arzerum,  a  city  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
and  capital  of  a  pachalic  to  which  it  gives  name,  and  is  a 
part  of  Armenia,  fituated  near  the  head  of  the  Euphrates, 
at  the  foot  of  }t  chain  of  mountains,  which  are  ufually  co¬ 
vered  with  fnow  till  the  latter  end  of  fpring.  The  town 
is  furrounded  with  a  double  wall,  and  defended  with  fome 
Square  towers  j  the  houfesare  mean,  and  none  of  them 
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large.  The  fuburbsare  inhabited  by  Chriftians.  Of  the 
inhabitants  they  count  18,000  Turks,  of  whom  two-thirds 
are  Janifaries  ;  6000  Armenians,  who  have  an  archbifhop 
and  two  churches  ;  and  400  Greeks,  who  have  a  bilhop 
and  one  mean  church.  The  Greeks  are  modly  employed  in 
laanufafturing  of  copper,  brought  from  fome  mines  three 
days  journey  from  the  city  ;  this,  and  a  manufacture  of 
the  fkin  of  a  fpecies  of  marten,  are  the  only  objects  of 
their  commerce.  Erzerum  is  the  ftaple  of  the  merchan¬ 
dize  of  India,  efpecially  when  the  Arabians  infelt  the  en¬ 
virons  of  Aleppo  and  Bagdad.  This  merchandife  confifts 
of  filk  from  Perfia,  cotton,  painted  linens,  fpices,  rhubarb 
from  Eukharia,  madder  from  Perfia,  zedoary,  &c.  This 
town  was  one  of  the  lalt  which  was  taken  from  the  Greek 
emperors  by  the  Arabians  :  250  miles  north-north-ead  of 
Aleppo,  and  510  ealt  of  Conltantinople. 

ERZ'GEBIRG,  or  Erzgeburg,  (Circle  of,)  a  coun¬ 
try  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  furround- 
ed  by  the  territories  of  Leipfic,  MeilTen,  the  Vogtland  and 
Neuftadt,  Bohemia,  and  the  principality  of  Altenburg. 
It  owes  its  name  to  the  mines  which  it  contains,  which, 
with  its  manufactures,  conditute  its  only  riches.  The  foil 
is  hard  and  ftubborn,  the  air  cold,  and  the  corn  which  is 
fown  not  (infrequently  is  deltroyed  by  the  feverity  of  the 
weather.  This  territory  includes  fixty-four  towns,  and 
700  villages.  Freyberg  is  the  capital. 

ESAI'AS,  or  Isaiah,  a  man’s  name.  See  Isaiah. 

E'SAPHE,  f.  [from  S  CGttpGCWj  Gr.  to  feel.]  The  aCt  of 
touch  ;  or  feeling  the  mouth  of  the  womb  to  know  its 
date  previous  to  parturition. 

ESARHAD'DON,  [Heb.  one  that  fecures  joy.]  The 
fon  or  brother  of  Sennacherib,  and  his  fuccelfor  in  the 
kingdom  of  Aflyria.  He  is  faid  to  have  reigned  twenty- 
nine  years  at  Nineveh,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3294  to 
3322  ;  befides  which  he  reigned  thirteen  years  at  Babylon, 
in  all  forty-two  years.  He  died  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3336.  Efarhaddon,  in  the  opinion  of  (ir  Ifaac  Newton, 
was  the  Sardanapalus  who  died,  as  CleCtarchus  fays,  of 
old  age,  after  the  revolt  of  Syria  ;  the  name  Sardanapalus 
being  derived  from  AJferhadon  Pul. — See  the  article  As¬ 
syria,  vol.  ii.  p.  295. 

E'SAU,  [iuv  Heb.  doing  or  working.]  A  man’s  name. 

E'SAU,  the  fon  of  Ifaac  and  Rebecca,  and  the  twin 
brother  of  Jacob,  whom  he  preceded  at  their  birth,  was 
born  in  the  year  1836  before  Chrid.  When  he  came  into 
the  world  he  was  covered  all  over  with  red  hair,  indica¬ 
tive  of  great  conditutional  drength  of  body,  which  pecu¬ 
liarly  fitted  him  for  the  kind  of  life  in  which  he  after¬ 
wards  delighted.  For,  as  foon  as  he  grew  up,  he  became 
“  a  cunning  hunter,  a  man  of  the  field,”  and  was  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  favourite,  on  account  of  the  mafculine  and  aCtive 
fpirit  which  he  difplayed,  and  the  variety  of  delicious 
food  with  which  he  fupplied  his  table.  With  Rebecca, 
however,  Jacob  was  the  favourite  fon,  who  followed  the 
paftoral  life,  and  inherited  more  of  his  mother’s  gentle 
eafy  temper.  One  day,  when  Efau  returned  home,  ex- 
haufted  with  exercife  and  fading,  he  found  that  his  bro¬ 
ther  had  cooked  a  red  pottage,  which  was  probably  con- 
iidered  as  very  nutritious,  and  a  dainty,  and  he  entreated 
that  he  would  fltare  it  with  him.  In  thefe  circumdances 
Jacob  took  an  ungenerous  advantage  of  his  brother’s 
vvearinels  and  faintnefs,  and  propofed  to  him,  as  the  price 
of  his  compliance,  that  he  diould  barter  the  privileges 
of  his  birth  right  for  the  refrediment  which  he  wanted. 
With  thefe  hard  terms  Efau,  who  perhaps  might  think 
himfelf  at  the  point  of  death,  complied,  and  by  an  oath 
relinquifhed  his  future  pretenfions  to  the  prerogatives  of 
the  fird-born,  that  he  might  fatisfy  his  longing  appetite. 
On  this  occalion  he  was  called  Edom,  which  (Tgnifies  red, 
from  the  colour  of  the  pottage  which  he  had  fo  dearly 
purchafed ;  a  name  by  which  his  pofterity,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  which  they  inhabited,  were  afterwards  didinguilhed. 
When  Efau  was  forty  years  old,  he  occafioned  great  grief 
to  his  parents,  by  marrying  two  wives  out  of  idolatrous 
Canaanitidi  families,  with  which  the  pofterity  of  Abra- 
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ham  were  prohibited  from  intermingling.  But  thefe  cir¬ 
cumdances  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  again  received 
into  his  father’s  favour ;  and  as  Ifaac  grew  old  and  dim- 
fighted,  and  probably  confidered  his  diffolution  to  be  at 
no  great  didance,  he  refolved  to  bedow  his  lad  prophetic 
bleffing  on  him,  as  his  firft-born  and  heir.  With  this 
view  he  called  Efau  to  him,  and  defired  that  he  would 
engage  in  the  chace,  and  prepare  for  him  fome  favoury 
meat,  that  he  might  be  invigorated  with  it  before  lie 
went  through  the  folemn  fcene.  Rebecca,  who  had  over¬ 
heard  the  words  that  palled  between  them,  and  was  de- 
firous  that  her  fon  Jacob  diould  receive  that  benediction, 
immediately  took  deps  for  that  purpofe.  She  drefled 
fome  favoury  food,  difguifed  Jacob  in  his  brother’s 
clothes,  and  fo  completely  managed  the  deception,  that, 
when  Jacob  carried  the  difii  to  his  father,  and  perfonated 
Efau,  the  artifice  proved  fuccefsful,  and  the  irrevocable 
bleding,  intended  for  the  elder  born,  was  pronounced  on 
the  younger.  Jacob  had  fcarcely  left  his  father’s  pre¬ 
fence  when  Efau  arrived  with  the  produce  of  his  hunt¬ 
ing,  and  an  explanation  took  place,  which  plunged  both 
Ifaac  and  Efau  in  the  greated  didrefs,  when  they  found 
that  Jacob  had  by  fubtlety  fupplanted  his  brother  in  the 
greated  bequed  which  Ifaac  had  to  bedow.  Ifaac  alfo 
blelfed  Efau  ;  but  declared  that  he  could  not  devolve  on 
him  and  his  children  equal  privileges  with  what  he  con¬ 
ferred  on  Jacob  and  his  poderity.  Thefe  were  to  prove 
the  fuperiors  of  the  defendants  from  Efau  in  dignity  and 
power,  to  whom  they  mud  for  a  long  period  be  fubjeCt, 
till  they  diould  at  length  acquire  drength  to  break  the 
yoke.  Efau  felt  high  refentment  at  the  conduCt  of  his 
brother  on  this  occafion,  and  at  fird  determined  to  kill 
him  as  foon  as  their  father  fhould  die.  Intelligence  of 
this  defign  being  brought  to  Rebecca,  die  prevailed  upon 
Ifaac  to  fend  Jacob  to  her  brother  Laban,  where  he  diould 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  Efau’s  vengeance,  and,  by  marry¬ 
ing  a  wife  out  of  his  family,  prevent  the  fame  kind  of 
unhappinefs  which  his  brother’s  union  with  idolaters  had 
occafioned.  This  feparation  between  the  brothers  laded 
for  leveral  years;  during  which  Efau,  confidering  that 
Ifaac  and  Rebecca  had  an  averfion  to  the  daughters  of 
the  Canaanites,  married  a  wife  of  the  family  of  Ifhmael, 
and,  removing  to  mount  Seir,  became  poireffed  of  great 
wealth  and  power.  Of  this  he  afforded  evidence,  when 
his  brother  Jacob,  who  had  married  his  uncle’s  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  was  returning  to  his  father’s  country,  with  a 
numerous  family,  and  large  flocks  and  herds,  lent  to  in¬ 
form  him  of  his  circumdances,  and  to  propitiate  his  anger 
if  he  dill  retained  refentment  for  Jacob’s  conduct  refpeff- 
ing  the  fale  of  the  birth-right,  and  his  father’s  blefling.  He 
went  out  to  meet  him,  with  a  company  of  four  hundred 
men,  and  after  a  tender  interview,  in  which  Efau  (hewed 
that  he  entirely  forgave  the  pad,  and  that  his  mind  was 
influenced  by  a  noble  fpirit  of  generofity,  as  well  as  fra¬ 
ternal  afteftion,  he  intimated  his  w i Hi  that  Jacob  would 
fettle  in  his  neighbourhood,  where  they  might  be  within 
reach  of  rendering  each  other  kind  and  friendly  offices. 
But  with  this  wifli  Jacob  was  afraid  of  complying,  and 
went  and  dwelt  in  Shechem.  The  next  account  which 
the  Scriptures  give  of  any  meeting  between  the  two 
brethren,  was  on  the  death  of  Ifaac,  when  they  both  at¬ 
tended  to  pay  their  filial  refpedts  to  his  remains,  and 
appear  to  have  adjuded  their  refpe6tive  claims  on  their 
father’s  edate,  and  to  have  conducted  themfelves  towards 
each  other  in  the  mod  peaceable  and  amicable  manner. 
As,  however,  their  joint  polfedions  were  now  grown  to 
fuch  a  magnitude,  that  there  was  no  room  for  them  both 
in  the  land  in  which  they  were  drangers,  Efau  returned 
to  his  former  fettlement  at  mount  Seir,  w  here  his  pode¬ 
rity  became  a  numerous  and  powerful  people,  called  after 
their  progenitor,  Edomites.  Of  the  time  of  Efau’s  death 
no  mention  is  made  in  Scripture,  or  of  the  age  to  which 
he  arrived.  At  his  father’s  death  he  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  old  ;  after  which  he  married  a  wife,  by 
whom  he  had  feveral  fons, 
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E'SAU,  a- mountain  of  Arabia,  in  the  country  of  'Ye¬ 
men  :  four  miles  north  of  Udden. 

FIS  AULO'VO,  a  town  of  Ruffian  Siberia,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Kolivan  :  thirty-fix  miles  eaft-Touth-eaft  of 
Krafnoiarfk. 

ESCACE'NA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  country  of  Se¬ 
ville  :  twenty  miles  weft  of  Seville. 

ESCAII/LON,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the 
Scheldt,  about  two  miles  above  Valenciennes. 

ES'CALA  (La),  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Catalonia,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean:  twenty- 
two  miles  eaft.  of  Gerona.  Lat.  42.  7.  N.  Ion.  19.  43.  E. 
Peak  of  TenerifFe. 

ESCALA'DE,  f  [French..]  The  adt  of  (forming  a 
town  or  garrifon  by  mounting  a  wall  or  a  rampart ;  car¬ 
ried  on  with  ladders,  without  proceeding  in  form,  breaking 
ground,  or  carrying  on  regular  works  to  fecure  the  men. 

ESCALEN'TE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Bifcav  :  fifteen  miles  eaft  of  Santander. 

ESCALLO'NI  A, /.  [fo  named  by  the  younger  Lin- 
nteus,  in  honour  of  Monf.  Efcallon,  pupil  and  companion 
of  Mutis,  who  found  this,  and  many  other  rare  plants, 
in  their  journey  through  New  Granada,  which  they  fent 
to  Li  mucus.  ]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentaudria, 
order  monogynia,  natural  order  culycanthenue,  (onagrte, 
Juf.)  The  generic  charadters  are — Calyx:  one-leafed, 
five-cleft,  fuperior,  permanent;  divifions  fpreading,  keel¬ 
ed,  (harp.  Corolla  :  petals  five,  tongue-lhaped,  diftant, 
longer  than  the  calyx.  Stamina  :  filaments  five,  fmooth, 
oppofite  to  the  divifions  of  the  calyx,  alternate  with  the 
petals,  and  ftiorter  than  them  ;  anthersc  incumbent,  faft- 
ened  by  the  back  to  the  filaments,  emarginate,  two-celled. 
Piftillum  :  germ  half-inferior,  an  oblate  fpheroid  ;  ftyle 
upright;  ftigma  capitate.  Pericarpium  :  berry  roundilh, 
furrounded  with  the  calyx',  terminated  by  the  permanent 
ftyle,  two-cejled.  Seeds:  numerous,  fmall,  neftling. — 
FJfential  Charattcr.  Calyx  furrounding  the  fruit  ;  ftigma 
capitate  ;  berry  two-celled,  containing  many  feeds. 

Species.  1 .  Efcallonia  myrtilloides,  or  myrtle  efcallonia: 
leaves  ferrulate,  ending  in  a  fmall  dagger-point,  veiny 
underneath.  This  is  a  branching  leafy  flmib  ;  branches 
wandlike,  obfcurefy  angular,  covered  with  a  fmooth, 
clunky,  deciduous,  bark.  Berry  the  fize  of  a  pea,  covered 
with  a  lid,  which  does  not  feem  to  fall  off  fpontaneoufiy. 
Efcallon  firft  found  it  in  New  Granada. 

3.  Efcallonia  ferrata,  or  ferrate  efcallonia  :  leaves  fer¬ 
rate,  fubretufe,  veinlefs  underneath.  This  is  a  Tow  fiirub, 
very  much  branched,  leafy,  fmooth,  and  having  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  vaccinium.  Branches  alternate,  angular,  fome- 
what  flexuofe,  with  a  fmooth  pale  bark.  Berry  fmall, 
continuing  through  the  winter,  covered  with  a  lid  which 
is  cut  round  horizontally  near  the  calyx,  and  at  length 
falls  off.  All  the  parts  of  the  fructification,  except  the 
petals,  are  only  one-third  of  the  fize  of  thofe  in  the  fore¬ 
going  fpecies.  Coinmerfon  found  it  in  the  ftraits  of  Ma¬ 
gellan  ;  and  Menzies  in  Terra  del  Fuego. 

ESCALO'NA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Beira  :  (ixteen  miles  north  of  Almeida. 

ESCALO'NA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile:  four¬ 
teen  miles  r.orth-north-eaft  of  Segovia. 

ESCALO'NA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
New  Caftile,  fituated  on  an  eminence,  in  a  fertile  country, 
near  the  Alberche,  and  furrounded  with  walls;  it  con¬ 
tains  four  fauxbourgs,  four  churches,  two  convents,  and 
a  caftle  :  twenty  miles  north-weft  of  Toledo,  and  thirty- 
two  fouth-weft  of  Madrid. 

ESCA'LOP,  f.  A  fheil-fifh,  whofe  ffiell  is  regularly 
indented.  See  Concho  log  y,  vol.v.  p.  30. — The  (hells 
of  thofe  cockles,  ejealops,  and  periwinkles,  which  have 
■greater  gravity,  were  enclofed  in  (lone.  Woodward. — An 
inequality  of  margin  ;  indenture. — The  figure  of  the  leaves 
}s  divided  into  jags  and  ejealops,  curioufiy  indented  round 
the  edges.  Ray. 

ESCAM.'BI  A,  one  of  the  mod  confiderable  rivers  that 
fall  into  the  bay  of  Penfacola,  in  Weft  Florida,  empties 
itfeLL  hear  the  head  of  the  north  branch,  about  fifteen 
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Vmles'from  Penfacohi,  through  feveral  marches  and  'chan¬ 
nels,  which  have  a  number  of  i (lands  between  them,  that 
are  overflowed  when  the  water  is  high.  A  (hoal  near  its 
month  prevents  veflels  drawing  more  than  five  or  fix  feet 
from  entering;  but  there  is  from  two  to  four  fathoms  of 
water  afterwards.  Ca-pt.  Hutchinsafcended  it  in  a  boat  up¬ 
wards  of  eighty  miles,  and  from  the  depth  of  Water  there, 
it  appeared  to  be  navigable  for.  pettiaugers  many  miles 
further.  It  is  uncertain  where  its  fource  is.  The  courfe 
is  very  winding.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  the  weft 
fide,  was  the  town  of  Cambleton,  fettled  by  French  pro- 
feftants  in  1766,  but  was  afterwards  abandoned.  The 
lands  in  general,  on  eacjr  fide  of  the  river,  are  rich,  low, 
or  fwampy,  admirably  adapted  for  the  culture  of  rice  or 
corn.  The  great  number  of  rivulets  which  fall  into  this 
river  from  the  high  circumjacent  country,  may  be  led 
over  any  part  of  the  rice  lands,  at  any  feafon  of  the  year, 
ESCANDE'RI A,  f.  The  chandry  or  office  where  the 
candles  are  laid  up,  and  delivered  out  for  family  ufes. 
ESCAPA'DE,yi  [Fr.]  Irregular  motion  of  a  horfe  : 

He  with  a  graceful  pride. 

While  his  rider  every  hand  furvey’d, 

Sprung  loofe,  and  flew  into  an  efcapade.  Dryden. 

To  ESCA'PE,  v.  a.  [ echaper ,  Fr.]  To  obtain  exemp¬ 
tion  from;  to  obtain  fecurity  from;  to  fly;  to  avoid. — ^ 
Since  we  cannot  efcape  the  purfuit  of  paffions,  and  per¬ 
plexity  of  thoughts,  there  is  no  way  left  but  to  endeavour 
all  we  can  either  to  fubdue  or  divert  them.  Temple. — To 
pafs  unobferved  by  one. — Men  are  blinded  with  igno¬ 
rance  and  error:  many  things  may  ej'cape  them,  in  many 
they  may  be  deceived.  Hooker. 

’Tis  ftill  the  fame,  although  their  airy  (hape 

All  but  a  quick  poetic  fight  efcape.  Denham. 

7b  ESCA'PE,  v.n.  To  fly;  to  get  out  of  danger ;  to 
avoid  puniftiment  or  harm. — Efcape  for  thy  life;  look  not 
behind  thee,  neither  (lay  thou  in  all  the  plain  :  efcape  to 
the  mountain,  left  thou  be  confumed.  Genefis. — Whofo 
pleafeth  God  (hall  ej'cape  from  her,  but  the  finner  (hall 
be  taken  by  her.  Eccl.  vii.  26. — If  laws  are  not  executed, 
men  of  virtue  are  difgraced,  and  murderers  efcape.  Watts. 

ESCA'PE,  f.  Flight;  the  adl  of  getting  out  of  dan¬ 
ger. — I  would  haften  my  efcape  from  the  windy  (form  and 
temped.  Pfalrns,  Iv.  8. — Men  of  virtue  have  had  extraor¬ 
dinary  e/capes  out  of  fuch  dangers  as  have  enclofed  them, 
and  which  have  feemed  inevitable.  Addifon. — Excurfion  ; 
fa  1 1  y . — We  made  an  efcape ,  not  fo  much  to  feek  our  own, 
as  to  be  inftruments  of  your  fafety.  Denham. — Excufe  ; 
fubterfuge  ;  evafion. — St.  Paul  himfelf  did  not  defpife 
to  remember  whatfoever  he  found  agreeable  to  the  word 
of  God  among  the  heathen,  that  he  might  take  front 
them  all  efcape  by  way  of  ignorance.  Raleigh. — Sally  ; 
flight;  irregularity.—  Loofe  J'capes  of  love.  Milton. 

Thoufand  fcapes  of  wit, 

Make  thee  the  father  of  their  idle  dreams, 

And  rack  thee  in  their  fancies.  Shdkef peart .  ■ 

Overfiglit ;  miftake.— In  tranferibing  there  would  be  lels 
care  taken,  as  the  language  was  lefs  underftood,  and  fo 
the  ej'capes  lefs  fubjedt  to  obfervation.  Rrtrcwdod. 

ESCA'PE,  in  the  Englilh  jurifprudence,  is  where  a 
perfon  arrefted  or  imprifoned  gets  away  before  he  is  deli¬ 
vered  by  due  courfe  of  law.  If  at  the  petition  of  A.  and 
the  reft  of  the  creditors  of  B.  a  conimiftion  under  the 
ftatutes  againft  bankrupts  is  ilfued  out  againft  B.  and 
thereupon  the  commiffioners  fit  and  offer  interrogatories 
to  C.  and  he  refufe  to  be  examined,  and  by  them  is  there¬ 
upon  committed  to  prifon,  and  the  gaoler  fuffers  him  to 
efcape,  as  the  commiffioners  had  fufficient  authority  to 
commit,  and  A.  was  prejudiced  by  the  efcape,  he  may 
maintain  an  adtion  againft  the  gaoler.  1  Rol.  Rep.  47. 

The  (heriff  cannot  be  charged  with  an  efcape  before  lie 
had  the  party  in  adlual  cuftody  by  a  legal  authority  ;  and 
therefore  if  an  officer,  having  a  warrant  to  arreft  a  man, 
fee  him  flint  up  in  a  hdufe,  and  challenge  him  as  his  pri- 
foner,  but  never  actually  have  him  in  his  cuftody,  and 
1  the 
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the  party  get  free,  the  officer  cannot  be  charged  with  an 
efcape.  But  if  A.  is  arrefted,  and  in  the  aClual  cuftody 
of  the  flieriff,  and  afterwards  another  writ  is  delivered  to 
him  at  the  fait  of  J.  S.  upon  the  delivery  of  the  writ, 
A.  by  conftruCtion  of  law,  is  immediately  in  the  ffieriff’s 
cuftody,  without  an  aClual  arreft;  and  if  he  efcapes,  the 
plaintiff  may  declare  that  he  was  arrefted  by  virtue  of  the 
i'econd  writ,  which  is  the  operation  it  has  by  law,  and  not 
according  to  the  faCt.  5  Co.  89.  But  where  the  Iheriff, 
not  having  actually  arrefted  a  defendant,  but  accepted 
the  undertaking  of  an  attorney  to  put  in  bail,  who  put  in 
bail,  and  the  Iheriff  had  returned  a  cepi  corpus,  held  per 
lord  Mansfield  at  Surrey  affizes,  fummer  1775,  in  Hodgfon 
and  Akerman,  efq.  that  the  Iheriff  was  not  liable,  upon  a 
writ  of  non  ejl  inventus,  on  another  procefs,  to  arffcaftion, 
either  for  an  efcape  or  a  falfe  return,  or  for  negligence  in 
not  taking  the  defendant,  no  actual  negligence  being 
proved  ;  and  the  plaintiff  was  nonfuited. 

If  a  perfon  out  upon  bail  renders  himfelf  in  difeharge 
of  his  bail,  a'nd  a  reddidit Jc  is  entered  in  the  judge’s  book, 
and  a  committitur  filed  in  the  office,  and  the  prifoner  after¬ 
wards  efcapes ;  yet  if  no  notice  was  given  to  the  marflial 
of  fuch  render,  nor  no  entry  made  of  the  commitment  in 
his  book,  the  prifoner  (hall  not  be  deemed  in  cuftody  fo 
as  to  charge  the  marfhal  with  an  efcape  ;  but  it  feems 
this  mutter  cannot  be  inlifted  upon  after  trial.  1  Salk.  272. 
But  for  the  greater  fecurity  of  creditors,  and  the  better 
to  enable  them  to  prove  tire  actual  cuftody  of  the  pri¬ 
foner,  it  is  enaCted,  by  flat.  8  and  9  Will.  III.  c.  27. 
“  That  if  any  one,  defiring  to  charge  any  perfon  with  any 
aCtion  or  execution,  ftiall  defire  to  be  informed  by  the 
marflial  or  warden,  or  their  refpeCtive  deputies,  or  by  any 
other  keeper  of  any  other  prifon,  whether  fuch  perfon  be 
a  prifoner  in  his  cuftody,  or  not,  the  faid  marfhal  or  war¬ 
den,  or  fuch  other  keeper,  (hall  give  a  true  note  in  writ¬ 
ing  thereof,  to  the  perfon  fo  requefting  the  fame,  or  to 
his  lawful  attorney,  upon  demand,  at  his  office  for  that 
purpofe,  or,  in  default  thereof,  ffiall  forfeit  the  fum  of 
50I.  and  if  fuch  marflial  or  warden,  or  their  refpeCtive 
deputy,  exercifing  the  faid  office,  or  other  keeper,  &c. 
of  any  other  prifon,  (hall  give  a  note  in  writing  that  fuch 
perfon  is  an  aCtual  prifoner  in  his  or  their  cuftody,  every 
fuch  note  ftiall  be  taken  as  a  fufficient  evidence,  that  fuch 
perfon  was  at  that  time  a  prifoner  in  aCtual  cuftody.” 

Every  perfon  in  prifon  by  procefs  of  law  is  to  be  kept 
in  falva  &  arEla  cujlodia,  in  order  to  compel  them  the  more 
fpeedily  to  pay  their  debts,  and  make  fatisfaCtion  to  their 
creditors.  If  therefore  a  defendant  being  taken  in  exe¬ 
cution,  be  afterwards  feen  at  large,  for  any  the  ffiorteft 
time,  even  before  the  return  of  the  writ,  this  is  an  efcape. 
2  Bl.  Rep.  1048. 

Perfons  in  the  King’s-bench  and  Fleet  prifons  are  to 
be  actually  detained  within  the  faid  prifons;  and  if  they 
efcape,  aClion  of  debt  lies  againft  the  warden.  1  Rich.  II. 
c.  12.  But  now  the  marflial  or  warden  grant  the  liberty 
of  the  rules  to  fuch  as  they  think  proper,  (not  criminally 
charged,)  on  proper  fecurity.  Keepers  of  thofe  prifons 
fuffering  prifoners  either  upon  contempt  or  mefne  pro¬ 
cefs,  or  in  execution,  to  be  out  of  the  rulCs,  (except  on 
rule  of  court,  See.)  are  guilty  of  an  efcape;  and  perfons 
conniving  at  an  efcape  ftiall  forfeit  500I.  by  8  &  9  Will.  III. 
c.  27.  And  by  this  ftatute,  where  any  prifoner  in  execu¬ 
tion  efcapes,  the  creditor  may  have  any  other  new  exe¬ 
cution  againft  him. 

If  the  bailiff  of  a  liberty,  who  has  the  return  and  exe¬ 
cution  of  writs,  remove  a  prifoner  taken  in  execution  to 
the  county  gaol,  fituated  out  of  the  liberty ,  and  there  deli¬ 
ver  him  into  the  cuftody  of  the  flieriff,  this  is  an  efcape 
for  which  an  aCtion  of  debt  lies.  2  Term  Rep.  5. 

In  ftriCt  law,  if  a  man  hath  judgment  againft  two  per¬ 
fons,  and  both  are  taken  in  execution,  if  the  flieriff  fuffer 
one  of  them  to  efcape,  he  ftiall  be  anfwerable  for  the 
whole  debt,  though  he  hath  one  of  them  ftill  in  cuftody. 
1  Rol.  Abr.  810.  But  in  an  aCtion  on  the  cafe,  tried  before 
lord  Mansfield,  in  Surrey,  for  an  efcape  of  one  of  two  de- 
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fendants,  under  very  favourable  circumftances  for  the 
officer,  his  lordftiip  left  it  to  the  jury,  whether  they 
would  find  the  whole  of  plaintiff’s  debt,  in  damages,  or 
only  half,  and  the.  jury  found  only  half. 

By  flat.  8  and  9  Will.  III.  c.  27.  it  is  enaCted,  t(  That 
if  the  marflial  or  warden  for  the  time  being,  or  their 
refpeCtive  deputy  or  deputies,  or  other  keeper  or  keepers 
of  any  other  prifon  or  prifons,  ffiall,  after  one  day’s  no¬ 
tice  in  writing  given  for  that  purpofe,  refufe  to  fliew 
any  prifoner  committed  in  execution  to  the  creditor,  at 
whofe  fuit  fuch  prifoner  was  committed  or  charged,  or 
to  his  attorney,  every  fuch  refufal  ffiall  be  adjudged  to 
be  an  efcape  in  law.” 

In  civil  aiStions  the  flieriff  is  to  anfwer  for  the  efcape 
of  his  bailiff,  as  the  bailiff  is  for  that  of  his  fervant ;  and 
aCtion  on  the  cafe  lies  againft  the  flieriff'  for  an  efcape  upon 
mefne  procefs,  becaufe  the  plaintiff  is  prejudiced  in  his 
fuit  by  it.  See  Bull.  Ni.  Pri.  59.  Where  a  perfon  is  in 
cuftody  on  mefne  procefs,  and  being  outlawed  after  judg¬ 
ment  at  the  fuit  of  another,  the  judgment  creditor  brings 
a  warrant  on  a  capias  utlagatum,  and  delivers  it  to  the  ffie- 
riff’s  officer,  who  hath  him  in  cuftody;  if  the  officer  af¬ 
terwards  permits  the  perfon  to  efcape,  though  he  refufe 
to  execute  the  warrant,  the  flieriff  is  chargeable  in  aCtion 
on  the  cafe.  5  Rep.  89. 

If  the  marflial  of  the  King’s-bench,  or  warden  of  the 
Fleet,  or  any  other  who  hath  the  keeping  of  prifons  in 
fee,  fuffer  a  voluntary  efcape,  it  is  a  forfeiture  of  the  of¬ 
fice.  3  Mod.  146.  And  there  is  likevvife  a  farther  penalty 
of  500I.  added  by  8  and  9  Will.  III.  c.  27. 

There  is  this  difference  between  an  efcape  on  mefne 
procefs,  and  execution;  if  the  flieriff  arreft  a  perfon  on 
mefne  procefs,  and  he  is  refeued  by  J.  S.  he  may  return 
the  refeue,  and  fuch  return  is  good,  and  no  action  of 
efcape  lies  againft  him  after  fuch  return  ;  but  the  court 
will  iffue  procefs  againft  fuch  refeuer,  or  fine  him  ;  for 
in  this  cafe,  though  the  flieriff  may,  yet  he  is  not  obliged, 
to  raife  the  pojfe  comitatus.  1  Rol.  Abr.  807.  But  after  judg¬ 
ment  on  a  capias  ad fatisfaciendum,  the  flieriff  cannot  return 
a  refeue,  for  in  fuch  cafe  the  flieriff  is  obliged  to  raife 
the  pojfe  comitatus,  if  needful,  and  therefore,  if  he  return 
a  refeue,  an  action  of  efcape  lies,  or  a  new  capias-,  for 
the  return  of  an  ineffectual  execution  is  as  none.  See 
Buller’s  Ni.  Pri.  60. 

It  is  ufual,  on  an  efcape  on  mefne  procefs,  to  declare 
againft  the  flieriff,  &c.  in  cafe :  on  execution,  in  debt. 
The  diftinCtion  feems  now  to  be  thus  fettled  :  I-f  a  flieriff 
or  gaoler  fuffers  a  prifoner,  who  is  taken  upon  mefne  pro¬ 
cefs,  to  efcape,  he  is  liable  to  an  aCtion  on  the  cafe.  Cro. 
Eliz.  625.  But  if,  after  judgment,  a  gaoler  or  fheriff 
permits  a  debtor  to  efcape  who  is  charged  in  execution 
for  a  certain  fum,  the  debt  immediately  becomes  his  own, 
and  he  is  compellable  by  aCtion  of  debt,  being  for  a  fum 
liquidated  and  afeertained,  to  fatisfy  the  creditor  his 
whole  demand.  2  Injl.  382.  In  debt  againft  the  fheriff  or 
gaoler  for  an  efcape,  the  jury  cannot  give  a  lefs  fum  than 
a  creditor  would  have  recovered  againft  the  prifoner,  viz. 
the  fum  indorfed  on  the  writ,  and  the  legal  fees  of  exe¬ 
cution.  zTerm.  Rep.  126. 

By  the  ftatute  8  and  9  Will.  III.  c.  27.  it  is  enacted, 
“  That  it  ffiall  be  lawful  for  any  perfon,  having  caufe  of 
aCtion  againft  the  warden  of  the  Fleet  prifon,  upon  bill 
filed  in  the  courts  of  common  pleas  or  exchequer  againft 
the  warden,  and  a  rule  being  given  to  plead  thereto,  to  be 
out  eight  days  at  hioft  after  filing  fuch  bill,  to  fign  judg¬ 
ment  againft  the  warden,  uplefs  he  plead  to  the  bill  within 
three  days  after  fuch  rule  is  out.” 

If  the  prifon  takes  fire,  by  means  whereof  the  prifoners 
efcape,  this  ffiall  excufe  the  flieriff.  So  if  the  prifon  is 
broke  by  the  king’s  enemies,  this  ftiall  excufe  the  flieriff, 
for  he  can  have  no  remedy  againft  them.  1  Rol.  Abr.  80S. 
But  if  the  prifon  was  broke  by  rebels  and  traitors,  the 
king’s  fubjeCts,  this  ftiall  not  excufe  him,  for  he  may 
have  his  remedy  againft  thefe.  When  a  prifoner  tortioufly 
efcapes  from  the  cuftody  of  the  gaoler,  he  may  be  re- 
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taken  ;  and  the  fheriff  may  purftte  a  perfon  efcaping  into 
that  or  any  other  county  ;  and  if  he  retakes  the  prifoner 
on  frefli  purfuit  before  action  brought,  it  fhallexcufe  the 
fherifF,  for  there  the  prifoner  (hall  be  faid  to  be  in  exe¬ 
cution  dill.  3  Rep.  44.  And  where  the  (heriffis  to  anfwer 
the  debt  and  damages  for  fuch  efcape,  he  fliall  have  his 
counter-remedy  againft  the  party  efcaping;  and  may  take 
him  at  any  time  and  place,  and  imprifon  him  till  he  hath 
fatisfied  the  lheriff  as  much  as  he  hath  paid  to  the  plain¬ 
tiff.  Cro.  Eliz.  393. 

In  criminal  cafes,  a  man  muff  be  committed  to  prifon  by 
lawful  mittimus.  If  a  party  is  committed  for  treafon,  to 
break  prifon  and  efcape  is  felony  ;  but  if  a  prifoner  let 
out  traitors,  it  will  be  treafon.  2  Inf.  590.  Where  one 
is  imprifoned  for  petit  larceny,  or  killing  a  man  fc  defc.n- 
dendo,  See.  to  break  prifon  and  efcape  is  not  felony  ;  and 
if  a  prifon  be  fet  on  fire,  not  by  the  privity  of  the  prifoner, 
he  may  bieak  prifon  for  the  fafety  of  his  life.  2  Inf .  590. 
A  gaoler  refufing  to  receive  a  perfon  arrefted  by  the  con- 
ftable  for  felony,  whereby  he  is  let  go,  is  guilty  of  an 
efcape ;  but  there  muff  be  an  adtual  arreft,  which  arreft 
muff  be  juftifiable,  to  make  an  efcape  ;  for  if  it  be  for  a 
JuppoJ'ed  crime,  where  no  crime  was  committed,  and  the 
party  is  neither  indidted  nor  appealed,  it  is  no  efcape  to 
fuft’er  a  perfon  to  go  at  large.  Fitz .  Coron,  224.  If  a  pri¬ 
vate  perlon  arreft  another  for  fufpicion  of  felony,  he  is  to 
deliver  him  to  a  public  officer,  who  ought  to  have  the 
cuftody  of  him  ;  for  if  he  let  him  go,  it  will  be  an  efcape. 
2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  19.  And  if  no  officer  will  receive  him,  he 
is  to  deliver  him  to  the  townfhip  where  arrefted. 

If  a  gaoler  fo  clofely  purfue  a  prifoner,  who  flies  from 
him,  that  he  retake  him  without  loling  fight  of  him,  the 
law  looks  on  the  prifoner  fo  far  in  his  power  all  the  time, 
as  not  to  adjudge  fuch  a  flight  to  amount  at  all  to  an 
efcape  ;  but  if  the  gaoler  once  lofe  fight  of  the  prifoner, 
and  afterwards  retake  him,  he  feems  in  ftrifftnefs  to  be 
guilty  of  an  efcape  ;  and  a  fortiori  therefore,  if  he  kill 
him  in  the  purfuit,  he  is  in  like  manner  guilty,  though 
he  never  loft  fight  of  him,  and  could  not  otherwife  take 
him,  not  only  becaufe  the  king  lofes  the  benefit  he  might 
have  had  from  the  attainder  of  the  prifoner,  by  the  for¬ 
feiture  of  his  goods,  See.  but  alfo  becaufe  the  public  jus¬ 
tice  is  not  fo  well  fatisfied  by  the  killing  him  in  fuch  an 
extrajudicial  manner.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  19. 

Wherever  a  prifoner,  by  the  negligence  of  his  keeper, 
gets  fo  far  out  of  his  power  that  the  keeper  lofes  fight  of 
him,  the  keeper  is  finable  at  the  diferetion  of  the  court, 
notwithftanding  he  retook  him  immediately  after  ;  for  it 
feems  agreed,  that  this  is  to  be  adjudged  a  negligent 
efcape,  which  implies  an  offence,  and  confequently  puniffi- 
able.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  an  adlion  againft  a  gaoler  for 
fuffering  one  arrefted  in  a  civil  action  to  efcape,  it  is  a  good 
exctife  for  the  gaoler,  that,  before  the  adtion  brought,  he 
took  the  prifoner  upon  frefh  fuit,  which  is  well  maintain¬ 
ed  by  (hewing  that  he  purfued  him  immediately  after  no¬ 
tice  of  the  efcape,  though  it  were  fome  hours  after  it, 
and  retook  him  ;  but  it  does  not  from  hence  follow,  that 
the  like  excufe  will  ferve  for  the  negligent  efcape  of  a 
criminal,  becaufe  this  is  an  offence  againft  the  public,  but 
the  other  is  only  a  private  damage  to  the  party  :  neither 
will  it  be  an  hardftiip  to  the  officer,  to  be  expofed  to  fuch 
punifhment  as  the  court,  in  diferetion,  fliall  think  fit  to 
impofe  upon  him  for  the  negligent  efcape  of  a  criminal,  as 
it  would  be  to  be  liable  to  an  adtion  of  efcape,  forfuffering  a 
perfon  in  his  cuftody,  in  a  civil  adfion,  to  efcape  ;  for  that  in 
the  former  cafe  the  court  would  moderate  his  fine  according 
to  the  circumftances  of  the  whole  matter,  and  would  cer¬ 
tainly  mitigate,  if  not  wholly  excufe  it,  if  he  fhould  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  taken  all  reafonable  care  :  but  in  the  other 
cafe,  if  he  fhould  be  liable  to  an  adfion,  his  judgment 
•would  not  lie  in  the  diferetion  of  the  court,  but  he  would 
be  bound  to  pay  the  whole  debt,  for  which  the  party  was 
in  cuftody,  if  the  efcape  fhould  be  adjudged  againft  him. 
2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  19. 

It  is  enadted  by  flat.  31  Edw.Ml.  c.  14,  “  That  the 
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efcape  of  thieves  and  felons,  and  the  chattels  of  felons, 
and  of  fugitives,  and  alfo  efcapes  of  clerks  convicts,  out 
of  their  ordinary’s  prifon,  from  thenceforth  to  be  judged 
before  any  of  the  king’s  juftices,  (hall  be  levied  from  time 
to  time,  as  they  fliall  fall,  as  w’ell  of  the  time  paft.as  time 
to  come.”  By  which  it  feems  to  be  implied,  that  other 
juftices,  as  well  as  thofe  in  eyre,  may  take  cognizance  of 
efcapes  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  juftices  of  gaol-delivery 
may  punifli  juftices  of  peace  for  a  negligent  efcape,  in 
admitting  perfons  to  bail,  who  are  not  bailable.  And  it 
is  farther  enadted  by  flat.  1  Rich.  III.  c.  3,  “  That  juf¬ 
tices  of  peace  fliall  have  authority  to  inquire,  in  their 
feffions,  of  all  manner  of  efcapes  of  every  perfon  arrefted 
and  imprifoned  for  felony.”  Wherever  an  efcape  is  fina¬ 
ble,  the  prefentment  of  it  is  traverfable  ;  but  where  the 
offence  is  amerciable  only,  there  the  prefentment  is  of  it- 
felf  conclufive.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  19. 

Whoever  de  faElo  occupies  the  office  of  gaoler,  is  liable 
to  anfwer  for  a  negligent  efcape;  and  it  is  no  way  mate¬ 
rial  whether  his  title  to  the  office  be  legal  or  not.  A 
fheriff  is  as  much  liable  to  anfwer  for  an  efcape  futfered  by 
his  bailiff,  as  it  he  had  actually  fuffered  it  himfelf,  and 
the  court  may  charge  either  the  fheriff  or  bailiff  for  fuch 
an  efcape  ;  and  if  a  deputy  gaoler  be  not  fufficient  to  an¬ 
fwer  a  negligent  efcape,  his  principal  muft  anfwer  for  him. 
Alfo,  it  is  enadted,  by  flat.  19  Hen.  VII.  c.  10,  “  That 
every  fheriff  have  the  cuftody  of  the  king’s  common  gaols, 
during  the  time  of  his  office,  except  all  gaols  whereof  any 
perfon  or  perfons  have  the  keeping  of  eftate  of  inheri¬ 
tance.  And  that  all  letters  patent  made  for  term  of  life, 
or  years,  of  the  keeping  of  the  faid  gaols,  &c.  fhall  be 
annulled  and  void.” 

By  flat.  1 6  Geo.  II.  c.  31,  it  is  enadted,  That  perfons 
who  any  ways  affift  a  prifoner,  committed  for  treafon,  or 
felony,  to  attempt  his  efcape  from  any  gaol,  fhall  be  ad¬ 
judged  guilty  of  felony,  and  be  tranfported  ;  and  if  the 
prifoner  be  committed  for  any  other  crime  ;  or  upon  pro- 
cefs  for  tool.  debt,  See.  the  offenders  are  liable  to  fine  and 
imprifonment.  And  where  any  perfon  conveys  any  arms, 
inftrument,  or  difguife,  to  a  prifoner  in  gaol  for  felony,  Sec. 
or  for  his  ufe,  in  order  to  an  efcape,  it  is  likewife  felony 
and  tranfportation.  Alfo  if  one  affift  any  prifoner  to  efcape 
from  any  conftable,  or  other  officer  or  perfon  in  whofe 
cuftody  he  is,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  of  commitment  for 
felony,  it  is  declared  to  be  the  like  offence.  And  to  af¬ 
fift  felons  convidt  to  make  their  efcape  from  the  perfons 
to  whom  they  are  delivered  to  be  tranfported,  is  felony 
without  clergy.  $P.Wms.  439.  But  no  indidlment  canbe 
maintained  on  this  ftatute  for  contributing  to  the  efcape  of 
a  prifonercommitted  on  fufpicion  only.  Hawk.  P.  C.  ii.  c.  21. 

ESCA'PE-WARRANT,  f.  in  law:  if  any  perfon 
committed  or  charged  in  cuftody  in  the  King’s-bench  or 
Fleet  prifon,  in  execution,  or  on  mefne  procefs,  go  at 
large  ;  on  oath  thereof  before  a  judge  of  the  court  where 
the  adtion  was  brought,  an  efcape-warrant  fliall  be  grant¬ 
ed,  diredted  to  all  fheriffs,  See.  throughout  England,  to 
retake  the  prifoner,  and  commit  him  to  gaol  where  taken, 
there  to  remain  till  the  debt  is  fatisfied  :  and  a  perfon  may 
be  taken  on  a  Sunday  upon  an  efcape-warrant.  Stat.  1 
Ann.  c.  6. 

ESC A'PEMENT,  or  Scafement,  f.  A  general  term 
for  the  manner  of  communicating  the  impulfe  of  the 
wheels  in  a  clock  or  watch  to  the  pendulum  or  balance. 
See  Horology. 

ESCARA'Y,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile  :  five 
miles  fouth  of  Calzida. 

ESCA'RGATOIRE,  f.  [Fr.]  A  nurfery  of  fnails. — ■ 
At  the  Capuchins  I  law  efcargatoires,  which  I  took  the 
more  notice  of,  becaufe  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met 
with  any  thing  of  the  fame  kind  in  other  countries.  It  is 
a  fquare  place  boarded  in,  and  filled  with  a  vaft  quantity 
of  large  fnails,  that  are  elteemed  excellent  food,  when 
they  are  well  drelfed.  Addifon. 

ESCARI'GO,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Eeira:  twelve  miles  north-weft  of  Penny  Macor. 
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ESCATALF.E'S,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Garonne  :  five  miles  weft  of  Montauban. 

ESCATA'RI,  a  fmall  ifland  about  five  leagues  north 
of  Louiftiourg,  in  the  illand  of  Cape  Breton. 

ESCATRQ'N,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Arragon  :  twelve 
miles  north-north-weft  of  Alcanniz. 

ESCH,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  on  the 
Sours  feven  miles  weft  of  Dicrich, 

ESCHALO'T,/  [Fr.]  Pronounced  Jhallot. — Efchalots 
are  now  from  France  become  an  Englifh  plant,  managed 
after  the  fame  manner  as  garlick.  Mortimer. — The  efclia- 
lot  was  firft  brought  into  France  from  Afcalon,  about 
which  place  it  grows  wild  ;  and  lienee  called  Cepa  AJca- 
lonica,  and  Ajcalonilides .  The  old  Englifh  name  was  barren 
onyons ,  becaufe  it  leldom  puts  up  any  flowering  ftem.  See 
Allium. 

ES'CHAR,/!  [from  ss^afou,  Gr.  to  fcab  over.]  A 
hard  cruft  or  fear  made  by  hot  applications. — When  i  flues 
are  made,  or  bones  expofed,  the  efehar  fhould  be  cut  out 
immediately.  Sharp. 

ESCHA'RA ,/.  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecies  of  horn- 
wrack.  See  Flustra. 

ESCHA'ROTIC,  adj.  Cauftic  ;  having  the  power  to 
fear  or  burn  the  flefh. 

ESCHA'ROTIC,/.  A  cauftic  application. — An  efehar 
was  made  by  the  catheretic,  whicli  we  thruft  off,  and  con¬ 
tinued  the  ufe  of  e/charoties.  Wifcman. 

ESCHE,  a  town  of  Swifferland,  in  the  canton  of  Uri  : 
eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Altorff. 

ESCHE'AT,  f.  \_cfcaeta,  Lat.  from  the  old  French 
tjeheoir ,  to  fall  or  happen.]  In  the  Englifh  jurifprudence, 
it  is  the  Cafual  defeent,  in  the  nature  of  forfeiture,  of  lands 
and  tenements, within  his  manor,  to  a  lord;  either  on  failure 
of  iffue  of  the  tenant  dying  feifed,  or  on  account  of  the 
felony  of  fuch  tenant.  By  attainder,  for  treafon  or  other 
felony,  the  blood  of  the  perfon  attainted  is  fo  corrupted, 
as  to  be  rendered  no  longer  inheritable.  Great  care, 
however,  muft  be  taken  to  diftinguifh  between  forfeiture 
of  lands  to  the  king,  and  this  fpecies  of  efeheat  to  the 
lord ;  which,  by  reafon  of  their  fimilitude  in  fome  cir- 
cumftances,  and  becaufe  the  crown  is  very  frequently  the 
immediate  lord  of  the  fee,  and  therefore  entitled  to  both, 
have  been  often  confounded  together.  But  in  faff  efeheat 
operates  in  fubordination  to  this  more  ancient  and  fuperior 
law  of  forfeiture,  zlnjl.  64. 

The  dodlrine  of  efeheat  upon  attainder,  taken  fingly, 
is  this ;  that  the  blood  of  the  tenant,  by  the  commiflion 
of  any  felony,  is  corrupted  and  ftained,  and  the  original 
donation  of  the  fend  is  thereby  determined.  Upon  the 
thorough  demonftration  of  which  guilt,  by  legal  attain¬ 
der,  the  feudal  covenant  and  mutual  bond  of  fealty  are 
held  to  be  broken,  the  eftate  inftantly  falls  back  from  the 
offender  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  and  the  inheritable  quality 
of  his  blood  is  extinguilhed  and  blotted  out  for  ever.  In 
confequence  of  which  corruption  and  extindlion  of  here¬ 
ditary  blood,  the  land  of  all  felons  would  immediately  re¬ 
volt  in  the  lord,  but  that  the  fuperior  law  of  forfeiture 
intervenes,  and  intercepts  it  in  its  paffage  ;  in  cafe  of  trea¬ 
fon  for  ever,  in  cafe  of  other  felony,  for  only  a  year  and  a 
day.  zlnjl.  36.  See  the  article  Tenure. 

It  has  been  holden,  that  a  faving  againft  the  corruption 
of  blood  in  a  ftatute  concerning  felony,  doth  by  confe¬ 
quence  fave  the  land  to  the  heir,  fo  as  not  to  efeheat ; 
becaufe  the  efeheat  to  the  lord  for  felony  is  only  pro  defettu 
tenentis,  occafioned  by  the  corruption  of  blood  :  but  it  hath 
been  adjudged,  that  a  faving  againft  the  corruption  of 
blood,  in  a  ftatute  concerning  treafon,  doth  not  fave  the 
land  to  the  heir  :  for  in  treafon  the  land  goes  to  the  king 
by  way  of  immediate  forfeiture.  3  hjl.  47.  Inheritances 
of  things  not  lying  in  tenure,  as  of  rents,  commons,  & c. 
cannot  efeheat  to  the  lord,  becaufe  there  is  no  tenure  : 
nor  defeend,  by  reafon  the  blood  is  corrupted  :  though 
they  are  forfeited  to  the  king  by  an  attainder  of  treafon, 
and  the  profits  of  them  fit  a  1 1  bealfo  forfeited  to  the  king 
on  attainder  of  fekny,  during  the  life  of  the  offender  -t  and 
.3 
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after  his  death  it  is  faid  the  inheritance  fliall  be  extin- 
guilhed.  z  Hawk..  P.  C.  c.  49. 

In  cafes  of  efeheat,  the  blood  of  the  tenant  being  ut¬ 
terly  corrupted  and  extinguifhed,  it  follows,  not  only 
that  all  that  he  has  at  the  time  of  his  offence  committed 
fliall  efeheat  from  him,  but  alfo  that  he  fliall  be  incapable 
of  inheriting  any  thing  for  the  future.  This  farther  ii- 
luftrates  the  diftinftion  between  forfeiture  and  efeheat. 
If  therefore  a  father  be  feifed  in  fee,  and  the  fon  commits 
treafon  and  is  attainted,  and  then  the  father  dies:  the 
land  fliall  efeheat  to  the  lord,  becaufe  the  fon,  by  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  his  blood,  is  incapable  to  be  heir,  and  there 
can  be  no  other  heir  during  his  life;  but  nothing  (hall  be 
forfeited  to  the  king,  for  the  fon  never  had  any  intereft 
in  the  lands  to  forfeit.  Co.  Litt.  13.  In  this  cafe  the 
efeheat  operates,  and  not  the  forfeiture  ;  but  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inftance  the  forfeiture  works,  and  not  the  efeheat. 
As  where  a  new  felony  is  created  by  a£l  of  parliament, 
and  it  is  provided  (as  is  frequently  the  cafe)  that  it  fliall 
not  extend  to  corruption  of  blood  :  here  the  lands  of  the 
felon  fliall  not  efeheat  to  the  lord,  but  yet  the  profits  of 
them  fliall  be  forfeited  to  the  king  for  a  year  and  a  day, 
and  fo  long  after  as  the  offender  lives.  3  Itjl.  47. 

Hulband  and  wife,  tenants  in  fpecial  tail  ;  the  hufband 
is  attainted  of  treafon  and  executed,  leaving  iffue  ;  on  the 
death  of  the  wife  the  lands  fliall  efeheat,  becaufe  the  iffue 
in  tail  ought  to  make  his  conveyance  by  father  and 
mother,  and  from  the  father  he  cannot  by  reafon  of  the 
attainder.  Dyer  322.  If  tenant  in  fee  Ample  is  attainted 
of  treafon,  and  executed,  upon  his  death  the  fee  is  veiled 
In  the  king,  without  office  found  ;  yet  he  muft  bring  a 
Jcire  facias  againft  the  tertenants  ;  lands  lhall  never  efeheat 
to  a  lord  of  whom  they  are  holden,  until  office  found. 
3  Rep.  10. 

Efeheat  feldom  happens  to  the  lord  for  want  of  an  heir 
to  an  eftate;  but  when  it  doth,  before  the  lord  enters, 
the  homage  jury  of  the  lord’s  court  ought  to  prefent  it. 
2  Injl.  36.  Land  lhall  efeheat  to  the  lord,  where  heirs 
are  born  after  attainder  of  felony.  3  Rep.  40.  Though  if 
the  king  pardons  a  felon  before  convidiion,  the  lord  fliall 
not  have  his  lands  by  efeheat ;  for  the  lord  hath  no  title 
before  attainder.  2  Keif.  Abr.  744.  If  on  appeal  of  death 
or  other  felony,  procefs  is  awarded  againft  the  party,  and 
pending  the  procefs  he  conveyeth  away  the  land,  and  after 
is  outlawed,  the  conveyance  is  good  to  defeat  the  lord  of 
his  efeheat  :  but  if  where  a  perfon  is  indidted  of  felony, 
pending  the  procefs  againft  him,  he  conveys  away  his 
land,  and  afterwards  is  outlawed,  the  conveyance  fliall  not 
prevent  the  lord  of  his  efeheat.  Co.  Litt.  13.  As  a  confe¬ 
quence  of  this  dodtrine  of  efeheat,  all  lands  of  inheritance 
immediately  revelling  in  the  lord,  the  wife  of  the  felon 
was  liable  to  lofe  her  dower,  till  the  ftat.  1  Ed.  VI.  c.  12. 
and  ftill  by  ftat.  5  &  6  Ed.  VI.  c.  11,  the  wife  of  one  at¬ 
tainted  of  high  treafon  lhall  not  be  endowed.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Dower,  in  vol.  vi. 

There  is  one  fingular  inftance  in  which  lands  held  in 
fee-fimple  are  not  liable  to  efeheat  to  the  lord,  even  when 
their  owner  is  no  more,  and  hath  left  no  heirs  to  inherit 
them.  And  this  is  the  cafe  of  a  corporation  ;  for  if  that 
conies  by  any  accident  to  be  diflolved,  the  donor  or  his 
heirs  lhall  have  the  land  again  in  reverfion,  and  not  the 
lord  by  the  efeheat;  which  is  perhaps  the  only  inftance 
where  a  reverfion  can  be  expedlant  on  a  grant  in  fee-fimple 
ablolute.  See  Corporation,  vol.  v.  p.222 — 226. 

To  ESCHE'AT,  v.  a.  To  fall  to  the  lord  of  the  manor 
by  forfeiture,  or  for  want  of  heirs. — He  would  forbear  to 
alienate  any  of  the  forfeited  efeheated  lands  in  Ireland, 
which  ftiould  accrue  to  the  crown  by  reafon  of  this  re¬ 
bellion.  Clarendon. 

ESCHEA'TOR, /.  \_efcaetor,  Lat.]  An  officer  anciently 
appointed  by  the  lord  treafurer,  See.  in  every  county,  to 
make  inquefts  of  titles  by  efeheat  ;  which  inquefts  were 
to  be  taken  by  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  county,  im¬ 
panelled  by  the  Iheriff.  Stats.  14  Ed.  III.  c.  8.  34  Ed.  111. 
c.  13.  8  H.  VI,  c,  16.  Thefeefcheators  found  offices  after 
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the  death  of  the  king’s  tenants,  who  held  by  knight-fer- 
vice,  or  otherwife  of  the  king  ;  ant]  certified  their  inqui- 
fitions  into  the  Exchequer  ;  and  Fitzherbert  called  them 
officers  of  record.  No  efcheator  could  continue  in  his 
office  above  one  year  :  and  whereas  before  the  ftatute  of 
Wejhn.  i.  c.  24,  efcheators,  fheriffs,  &c.  would  feize  into 
the  king’s  hands  the  freehold  of  the  fubjefts,  and  thereby 
diffeife' them  ;  by  this  aft  it  is  provided  that  no  feizure 
can  be  made  of  lands  or  tenements  into  the  king’s  hands, 
before  office  found.  2  Inf.  206.  And  no  lands  can  be 
granted  before  the  king’s  title  is  found  by  inquifition. 
Stat.  18.  H.  VI.  c.  6.  The  office  of  efcheator  was  for¬ 
merly  of  great  nfe  to  the  crown  ;  but  having  its  chief 
dependance  on  the  court  of  wards,  which  is  taken  away 
by  aft  of  parliament,  it  is  now  in  a  manner  out  of  date. 
4  Injl.  225. 

ES'CHENAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  archduchy 
of  Auftria:  eight  miles  fouth  of  St.  Polten. 

ES'CHENBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Bavaria,  and  Upper  Palatinate :  thirty-four  miles 
eaft-north-eaft  of  Nuremberg. 

ES'CI-IERSHF.IM,  a  town  of  Germany,'  in  the  circle 
of  the  U  pper  Rhine,  and  county  of  Hanau  Munzenburg : 
ten  miles  weft  of  Hanau,  and  three  north-north-weft  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Main. 

ES'CHEVIN.  See  Echevin. 

To  ESCHEW',  v.  a.  [ efchcri ,  old  French.]  To  fly; 
to  avoid  ;  to  ftiun  ;  to  decline.  A  word  almoft  obfolete. 

. — Of  virtue  and  vice,  men  are  univerfally  to  praftife  the 
one,  and  efchew  the  other.  Atterbury. 

So  let  us,  with  this  change  of  weather  view, 

Change  eke  our  minds,  and  former  lives  amend; 

The  old  year’s  fins  forepart  let  us  efchew , 

And  fly  the  faults  with  which  we  did  offend.  Spenfer. 

ESCH'LBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  arch¬ 
duchy  of  Auftria:  fourteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Freu- 
ftadt. 

ESCH'LKAMP,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Lower  Bava¬ 
ria  :  three  miles  eaft  of  Furth. 

ES'CHRAKITES,  or  Esrakites,  a  feft  of  philofo- 
phers,  among  the  Mahometans,  who  adhere  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  and  opinions  of  Plato.  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  Arabic  pyi<  fchraca,  which  in  the  fourth  conjugation 
trpTN  afchraca,  lignifies  “to  fliine,  glitter  like  the  fun;” 
fo  that  Efchrakite  feems  to  import  “  illumined.” 

ESCHUT'CHEON,  f.  The  fhield  or  bearings  of  a 
family;  the  pifture  of  the  enjigns  armorial. — E/chutcheon 
is  a  French  word,  from  the  Latin  J'cutum,  leather  ;  and 
hence  corneth  our  Englifh  word  buckler,  lepe  in  the  old 
Saxon  fignifying  leather,  and  buck  or  bock,  a  buck  or 
flag  ;  of  whofe  fkins,  quilted  dole  together  with  horn 
or  hard  wood,  the  ancient  Britons  made  their  fhields. 
Peachum. — There  be  now,  for  martial  encouragement, 
fome  degrees  and  orders  of  chivalry,  and  fome  remem¬ 
brance  perhaps  on  the  e/chutcheon.  Bacon. — We  will  pafs 
over  the  e/ckutcheons  of  the  tribes  of  Ifrael,  as  they  are 
ufually  delcribed  in  the  maps  of  Canaan.  Brown. 

ESCHWE'GEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  and  principality  of  Helfe  Rheinfels,  on 
the  Werra,  with  about  600  houfes:  twenty-feven  miles 
eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Cartel. 

ESCHWEI'LER,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  and  duchy  of  Juliers  :  fix  miles  fouth  of  Ju- 
-Jiers. 

ESCHY'NOMENE,  f.  in  botany.  See  Mimosa. 

ESCHYNOM'KNOUS,  adj.  Senfitive,  belonging  to 
plants  that  drop  their  leaves  at  the  touch. 

ES'CLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Vofges,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Darney  :  three  leagues  and  a  half  weft  of  Epinal. 

ESCOBA'R  (Anthony,  furnamed  de  Mendoza ),  a  Spa- 
nifti  Jefuit,  and  famous  cafuift,  died  in  1669,  when  eighty 
years  of  age.  His  opinions  have  been  juftly  cenfured  by 
numerous  writers,  and  the  principles  of  his  morality  have 
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been  ably  expofed  in  the  ingenious  Mr.  PafchaPs  Pro¬ 
vincial  Letters.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  works,  ' 
of  which  the  mod  known  are,  Theologia  Moralis ,  7  vols. 
folio ;  and  Gommcntaria  in  Veins  &  Novum  Tef  amentum, 
in  9  vols.  folio. 

ESCO'RT,  f  \_efcortc ,  Fr.]  Convoy;  guard  front 
place  to  place. 

lo  ESCO'RT,  v.  a.  [ efcorter ,  Fr.]  To  convoy  ;  to 
guard  from  place  to  place. 

ESCO'I,/  [Fr.]  A  tax  formerly  paid  in  boroughs 
and  corporations  towards  the  fupport  of  the  community, 
which  is  called  foot  and  lot. 

To  ESCO'T,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  pay  a  man’s 
reckoning;  to  fupport. — What,  are  they  children  ?  who 
maintains  them  ?  how  are  they  e/coted?  Skake/peare. 

ESCOU'T,  f.  [efcouter,  Fr.]  Lifteners  or  fpies  ;  per- 
fons  fent  for  intelligence.  Now  Scout. — They  were  well 
entrenched,  having  good  efcout  abroad,  and  fure  watch 
within.  Hayward. 

ESCOYEU'X,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department' 
of  the  Lower  Charente,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in 
the  diftrift  of  Saintes  :  two  leagues  and  a  half  north-eaft 
of  Saintes. 

ESCRITOIR',  f.  [Fr.]  A  box  with  all  the  imple¬ 
ments  neceftary  for  writing.  Pronounced  fcritore. 

ESCROW',  f.  in  law,  a  deed  delivered  to  a  third  per- 
fon,  to  be  the  deed  of  the  party  making  it,  upon  a  future 
condition,  When  a  certain  thing  is  performed  ;  and  then 
it  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  party  to  whom  made.  A  de¬ 
livery  as  an  efcrow  figtiifies,  in  faft,  as  a  fcrowl  or  writing, 
which  is  not  to  take  efteft  as  a  deed,  till  the  condition  be 
performed.  Co.  Lit.  36. 

ES'CUAGE,  f  ■  [from  efcu,  Fr.  a  ftiield.]  In  the  feo- 
dal  fyftem,  a  tenure  by  knight  fervice.  See  the  article 
Tenure. 

ES'CULENT,  adj.  [ efculentus ,  Lat.]  Good  for  food  ; 
nourifhing;  eatable. — 1  knew  a  man  that  would  faft  five 
days;  but  the  fame  man  ufed  to  have  continually  a  great 
wifp  of  herbs  that  he  fmelled  on,  and  fome  efculent  herbs 
of  ftrong  fcent,  as  garlick. 

ES'CULENT,  f.  Something  fit  for  food. — This  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  leaves  in  plants,  where  the  root  is  the  efculent , 
as  radilh  and  parfnips,  it  will  make  the  root  the  greater, 
and  fo  it  will  do  to  the  heads  of  onions  ;  and  where  the 
fruit  is  the  efculent,  by  (Lengthening  the  root,  it  will 
make  the  fruit  alfo  the  greater.  Bacon. 

ES'CULUS,  f.  See  Quercus. 

ESCUR'E  (L’),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Tarn  :  half  a  league  north-eaft  of  Alby. 

ESCU'RIAL,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile,  fi- 
tuated  on  the  Guadara,  which  takes  its  name  from  a  ce¬ 
lebrated  palace,  or  convent,  founded  by  Philip  V.  in  con- 
fequence  of  a  vow  made  the  day  on  which  a  battle  was 
fought  at  St.  Quintin,  in  the  year  1557.  It  is  faid  to 
contain  1140  windows;  it  is  furnilhed  with  fome  capital 
paintings  by  the  beft  mafters,  and  a  library,  which  con¬ 
tains  upwards  of  20,600  volumes.  It  was  taken  by  the 
allies,  in  the  year  1706  :  twelve  miles  north-weft  of  Ma¬ 
drid. 

ESCUROL'LES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Allier,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift 
of  Gannat  :  four  miles  north-eaft  of  Gannat. 

ES'DEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft¬ 
phalia,  and  bilhopric  of  Liege  :  three  miles  fouth-fouth- 
weft  of  Stocklim. 

ESDRAE'LON,  Esdrelom,  or  Esdrelon,  plain  of ; 
an  extenlive  valley  or  plain  in  Paleftine.  Judith  i.  8.  and 
iii.  9. 

ES'DRAS,  a  Jewifh  prieft,  and  doftor  of  the  law. 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus  lent  him  with  rich  prefents  for 
the  ufe  and  ornament  of  the  temple  at  Jerufalem,  rebuilt 
under  Zerubbabel  ;  the  king  alfo  ordered  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  governors  to  provide  him  with  what  conduced  to  the 
pomp  of  the  Jewifh  religion,  and  to  exempt  the  priefts 
from  paying  taxes.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  col¬ 
lector 
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lcfior  of  the  canon  of'fcripture  ;  and  It  is  imagined  that 
he  wrote  the  Chronicles. 

E'SEK,  [Heb.  contention. 3  The  name  of  a  well  dug 
by  the  patriarch  Ifaac,  during  his  refidence  at  Gerar  in 
Canaan;  which  being  claimed  by  the  herdmen  of  that 
place,  was  abandoned  by  the  patriarch,  and  ftiled  Efek. 
Gen.  xxvi.  20. 

E'SENS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phalia,  and  county  of  Eaft  Frifeland  :  twenty-four  miles 
north-north-eaft  of  Embden.  _  / 

ESFARA'IN,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Chorafan  :  eighty  miles  eaft  of  Afterabat. 

ESGUE'VA,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  runs  into  the 
Pifuerga,  at  Valladolid. 

ESGUEY'RA,  or  Esgueria,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Beira,  containing  about  1600  inhabitants  : 
eight  miles  fouth  of  Aveiro. 

ESHANESS',  a  cape  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Mainland, 
the  largeft  of  the  Shetland  iflands.  Lat.  60.  38.  N.  Ion. 
».  7.  E.  Edinburgh. 

ESH'BAAL,  [Heb.  the  fire  of  Baal.]  The  name  of  a 
man. 

ESH'COL,  [Heb.  a  bunch  of  grapes.]  A  brook  or 
valley,  fituate  in  Paleftine.  Here  the  twelve  fpies  lent 
out  by  Mofes  terminated  their  refearch  :  and,  having  ga¬ 
thered  an  exceeding  fine  bunch  of  grapes,  they  from  that 
^ircumftance  named  the  fpot  as  above.  Num.  xiii.  23,  24. 
The  name  of  a  man. 

E'SHEAN,  a  city  of  Paleftine,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  fituated  in  the  mountains  of  that  province.  J0JJ1. 

xv.  52. 

ESH'TAOL,  [Heb.  ftrong.]  A  city  of  Paleftine,  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  fituated  in  the  low  parts  of  that  pro¬ 
vince.  It  was  afterwards  afligned  to  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
as  their  inheritance  was  included  within  that  of  Judah. 
JoJh*.x\.  33,  and  xix.  41.  Near  this  place  was  Samfon 
made  manifeft  to  Ifrael  as  their  deliverer  ;  and  near  it  was 
this  extraordinary  character  buried.  Judges  xiii.  23,  and 

xvi.  31. 

ESHTEM'OA,  orEsHTEMOH,  [Heb.  bofom.J  A  city 
of  Paleftine,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  fituated  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  that  province,  and  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Le- 
vites  of  the  family  of  Aaron  or  Kohath.  JoJhua  xv.  50, 
and  xxi.  14. 

E'SI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  ftate  of  the  church,  and 
marquifate  of  Ancona  :  eleven  miles  fouth-louth-weft  of 
Ancona. 

ESK,  a  river  of  England,  which  runs  into  the  Irifti  fea 
near  Ravenglafs,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland. 

ESK,  a  river  of  Scotland,  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
ftreams,  called  the  North  and  South  Elk,  about  a  mile 
north  from  Dalkeith,  which  runs  into  the  Forth  at  Muf- 
felburg. 

ESKARMEK'RUN,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Clnififtan  :  ninety  miles  fouth  of  Sofa. 

ES'KER,  a  river  of  European  Turkey,  which  runs 
into  the  Danube,  twenty  miles  weft  of  Nicopolis. 

ESKETO'RES,  f.  [from  ejeker,  Fr.J  Robbers  or  de- 
ftroyers  of  other  men’s' lands  and  fortunes.  20  Edzu.  I. 

ES'KI-BABA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Ro¬ 
mania  ;  thirty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Adrianople. 

ESKI'ER,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  country  of  Ye¬ 
men.:  fixty  miles  north  of  Aden. 

ES'KI-HISAR,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Natolia  :  fixteen  miles  weft  of  Mogla. 

ES'KI-HISS  AR,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Natolia,  formerly  Laodicea,  now  almoft  a  heap 
of  ruins  :  eight  miles  north  of  Degnizln. 

ESKIJAL'FA,  a  town  of  Perfian  Armenia,  in  the 
country  of  Erivan  :  i5o  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Erivan. 

ESKILSTU'NA.  See  Carl-Gustavadst. 

ESKIMAU'X.  See  Labrador. 

ESKIMAU'X  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  La¬ 
brador.  Lat.  51.  30.  N.  Ion.  57.  50.  W.  Greenwich. 

ESKIMAU'X  ISLANDS,  a  duller  of  fmall  iflands  in 
Vol.  VII.  No.  404. 
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the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  near  the  fouth  coaft  of  Labra¬ 
dor.  Lat.  50.  15.  N.  Ion.  63.  W.  Greenwich. 

ESKIS  A'DRA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Romania:  forty-eight  miles  eaft  of  Filippopoli. 

ESKISHE'HR,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Natolia,  on  the  river  Sakaria  :  116  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Conftantinople.  Lat.  3<y.  48.  N.  Ion.  48. 
44.  E.  Ferro. 

ES'LA,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  runs  into  the  Duero, 
between  Zamora  and  Miranda  de  Duero. 

ESLIN'GEN,  an  imperial  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Swabia,  infulated  in  the  duchy  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  and  fituated  on  an  illand  formed  by  the  Neckar  :  the 
magiftrates  and  inhabitants  are  Lutherans :  the  Roman 
catholics  have  a  chapel.  It  holds  the  third  rank  at  the 
diet  and  at  the  aflembly  of  the  circle  ;  and  pays  thirty- 
feven  florins  fora  Roman  month,  and  177  rixdollars  fifty- 
one  kreutzers  to  the  chamber  of  Wetzlar.  Four  villages 
are  under  its  jurifdiCtion.  The  environs  produce  excel¬ 
lent  wine,  known  by  the  name  of  neckaralden  :  fix  miles 
eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Stutgart,  and  thirty-four  north-weft  of 
Ulm.  Lat.  48.  42.  N.  Ion.  26.  55.  E.  Ferro. 

ES'NECY,  f.  in  law,  a  private  prerogative  allowed  to 
the  eldeft  coparcener,  where  an  eftate  is  defeended  to  daugh¬ 
ters  for  want  of  heir  male,  to  choofe  firft  after  the  inhe¬ 
ritance  is  divided.  Fleta ,  lib.  5.  c.  10.  Jus  efnecie  is  jus 
primogeniture  ;  in  which  fenfe  it  may  be  extended  to  the 
eldeft  foil,  and  his  ilfue,  bolding  firft.  In  the  ftatute  of 
Marlebridge,  c.  9,  it  is  called,  initia  pars  kecreditatis .  Co. 
Pitt.  1 66. 

ES'NEH,  or  Asna,  a  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  near  the 
cataraCts.  See  Egypt,  p.  352,  374,  of  vol.  vi. 

ESOC'HE,  /.  [from  ec™,  within,  and  to  have.] 
A  tubercle  within  the  anus. 

E'SOP.  See  yEsop. 

E'SOPUS,  a  town  of  United  America,  in  the  ftate  of 
New  York,  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  which  runs  into 
Hudfon’s-river,  about  five  miles  north  from  Kingfton  : 
feven  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Kingfton,  and  feventy- 
fix  north  of  New  York. 

ESO'RA,  a  city  of  Paleftine.  Judith  iv.  4. 

E'SOX,  f.  in  ichthyology,  the  Fixe  :  a  genus  of  fifties 
belonging  to  the  order  of  abdominales.  The  generic  cha¬ 
racters  eredted  by  Bloch  are  fomewhat  different  from 
tliofe  of  Linnaeus  :  canine  teeth,  no  adipous  fins.  The 
aperture  of  the  mouth  is  large;  the  jaws  armed  with 
ftuirp-pointed  teeth,  the  upper  and  lower  protruding  al¬ 
ternately  :  tongue  large,  loofe,  and  moftly  armed  with 
teeth  :  palate  fmootli ;  throat  large  ;  eyes  round  ;  nof- 
trils  double,  and  placed  near  the  eyes  :  coverings  of  the 
gills  large,  and  the  aperture  wide :  membrane  7-12  rayed. 
The  body  is  long,  and  covered  with  large  feales  :  back 
round  ;  belly  broad,  and  laterally  compreffed.  It  has  fe¬ 
ven  fins,  rarely  eight ;  the  anal  and  dorfal  moflly  oppofite. 
This  is  a  rapacious  tribe  ;  increafes  much,  grows  faft, 
and  fwitns  with  rapidity.  There  are  twenty-five  fpecies, 
many  of  which  were  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

1.  Efox  fpliyraena,  the  fea-pike.  Specific  charaCier, 
two  dorfal  fins,  the  firft  fpinous  ;  dorfal  and  anal  fins 
grooved.  The  membrane  of  the  gills  is  fuftained  by  7 
rays,  the  peCIoral  fin  by  14,  the  ventral  6,  the  anal  10, 
the  tail  20,  the  firft  dorfal  the  fecond  10.  The  head 
is  narrow,  oblong,  broad  at  top,  and  almoft  covered  with 
thin  feales.  The  aperture  of  the  mouth  is  large  ;  and  the 
jaws,  of  which  the  under  one  is  the  longeft,  are  armed 
with  fhurp  teeth,  (landing  apart,  of  which  the  front  ones 
in  the  tipper  jaw  are  the  longeft,  and  are  bent  inwards. 
There  are  no  teeth  in  the  palate  ;  but  the  two  bones  of 
the  lips  are  furniftied  with  a  row  of  little  (harp  teeth  ; 
the  tongue  is  armed  alfo.  The  noftrils  are  fingle,  and, 
as  well  as  the  eyes,  placed  near  the  tkull.  The  pupil  is 
black,  furrounded  with  a  lilvery  iris.  The  gill-coverts 
are  even,  Icaly,  and  the  membrane  is  concealed.  The 
body  is  narrow,  the  tides  fomewhat  compreffed,  the 
fides  and  belly  are  white.  The  peCtoral,  ventral,  and 
E  anal. 
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anal,  fins  are  reddifh  ;  the  dorfal  and  tail  are  bluifli,  and 
t"he  back  itfelf  is  of  the  fame  colour.  It  haunts  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  and  Atlantic;  Plumier  and  Parra  found  it 
near  the  Antilles,  and  lorfkal  in  Greece  ;  Willughby  at 
Leghorn,  and  Cette  in  Sardinia.  It  grows  two  feet  long',  is 
a  great  devo'ui er  of  other  fi(h  ;  and  is  commonly  found 
’Tlou^s  rivers.  The  flefii  is  firm  and  good, 
tailing  like  cod.  See  a  figure  of  this  fpecies  in  the  cor- 
refponrling  engraving. 

2.  Elox  argenteo-viridis,-  the  filver.green  pike.  Spe¬ 
cific  character,  two  dorlal  fins,  the  dorfal  and  anal  fins 
not  furrowed;  general  colour  filver-green  without  fpots, 
bands,  or  ftripes ;  five  rays  in  the  firfi  dorfal  fin,  9  in  the 
fecond  and  in  the  anal.  The  lower  jaw  is  the  longed  ; 
teeth  ftrong,  hooked,  almoft  equal,  not  numerous.  The 
eyes  are  large,  with  a  black  pupil  and  filvery  iris.  The 
opercula  are  nearly  rounded  backwards,-  and  not  fcaly. 
Obferved  by  Commerfon  ;  and  pourtrayed  in  the  Chinefe 
paintings  brought  from  Holland  into  France. 

3.  Efox  aureo-viridis,  the  gold-green  pike.  Specific 
character,  two  dorfal  fins,  nearly  equal  in  fize,  dole  toge¬ 
ther,  high  and  triangular ;  general  colour  green  gold, 
without  Ipots,  bars,  or  ftripes  ;  feven  rays  in  the  firfi  dorfal 
fin,  6  in  the  fecond,  and  anal .  This  is  a  beautiful  fpecies. 
I  ne  back  is  raifed  ;  the  lower  jaw  the  longer,  and  the 
front  very  (harp  pointed.  The  irides  are  yellow  ;  the 
eye  looks  like  a  faphire  let  in  a  topaz. 

4.  Efox  argento-cseruleus,  the  (ilver-blue  pike.  Spe¬ 
cific  character,  two  dorlal  fins,  moft  of  the  fins  fickle- 
lhaped  ;  prevailing  Colour  blue,  with  many  round  une¬ 
qual  fpots  of  a  darker  blue  along  the  lateral  line  ;  five 
rays  in  the  firlt  dorfal,  ten  in  t lie  fecond,  eight  in  the 
anal.  1  he  head  is  very  long  ;  body  and  tail  extremely 
narrow  ;  the  opercula  rounded,  and  free  from  feales. 
The  drefs  of  this  is  lefs  rich,  but  perhaps  more  elegant 
than  that  of  the  preceding  ;  the  filver  reflections  give  a 
fafeinating  grace  to  the  various  (hades  of  blue.  The  eye 
Ihines  like  a  ruby.  In  fliape  it  refembles  a  ferpent  or  an 
eel.  The  lower  jaw  is  rather  longed  ;  the  operculum  in 
three  pieces;  the  lateral  line  nearly  ftraight. 

5.  Efox  acus,  the  needle  pike.  Specific  character, 
two  dorlal  fins;  tail  lunate,  the  upper  horn  longed; 
jaws  very  narrow,  pointed,  and  twice  as  long  as  the 
head.  Eight  or  nine  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the  gills  : 
fix  or  feven  in  the  firft  dorfal,  in  the  fecond,  in  the 
anal;  the  two  lad  fins  fickle-lhaped.  The  lower  jaw  is 
longed,  and  each  contains  about  fifty  long  narrow  hooked 
teeth,  nearly  equal  in  fize,  and  each  anfwering  to  the 
interval  left  between  the  teeth  in  the  other  jaw. 

6.  Efox  ofteus,  the  Cayman  gar-filh.  Specific  charac¬ 
ter,  feales  brown,  tail  quadrangular  :  the  fird  ray  of  each 
fin  lerrated  ;  this  arifes  from  the  edges  of  the  feales 
reaching  over  the  primary  rays  :  over  each  joining  of  the 
phalanges  of  the  fird  ray  there  are  two  bony  oblong  feales, 
ending  (harp,  and  thefe  lharp  points  lie  over  the  feales 
of  the  following  joint ;  this  forms  the  ferrature  ;  and  may 
ferve  to  didinguifh  this  fifti  not  only  from  all  the  pikes, 
but  from  every  other  fifti  at  prefent. known  ;  for  the  hard 
rays  are  not  in  one  piece,  as  in  other  fifh,  but  made  up 
of  joints,  like  the  flexible  rays.  The  peCtoral  fins  have 
12  rays,  the  ventrals  6,  the  anal  9,  the  tail  15,  the  dorfal 
9.  The  head  is  flat,  without  feales,  and  nearly  as  long 
as  the  body  ;  the  jaws  are  very  long,  plentifully  furnifhed 
with  teeth,  and  the  upper  is  the  longed;  the  teeth  are 
very  dtarp,  and  dand  apart,  with  fome  larger  ones  inter¬ 
na  xed.  There  is  a  furrow  at  the  upper  jaw,  and  feveral 
angular  marks  on  the  tides  of  the  head,  looking  as  if 
feales  had  been  rubbed  off.  The  eyes  are  near  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  mouth  ;  pupil  black,  iris  orange-colour.  The 
nodrils  are  fingle,  lying  at  the  extremity  of  the  fnout. 
The  gill-coverts  are  radiated  :  the  aperture  is  wide.  The 
feales  are  remarkable,  as  well  from  their  bony  nature 
(whence  the  Latin  name)  as  from  their  fliape  :  thofe  of 
the  back  are  (t  aped  like  a  heart,  on  the  fides  they  are  ob¬ 
long,  on  ti  e  belly  lozenge- (haped,  and  on  the  fins  pointed, 
as  we  hat  e  before  obferved  ;  they  run  in  an  oblique  di- 
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reCtion  towards  the  belly,  each  fcale  partakes  of  a  dark 
colour  and  a  light  one,  and  feems  compofed  of  feveral 
triangles.  The  dorfal  and  tail  fins  are  covered  with  feales 
at  their  origin.  The  fins  are  (hort,  and  of  a  reddifh  co¬ 
lour,  with  ramified  rays  ;  the  lower  ones  are  fpotted  with 
black.  The  back  is, green,  which  grows  lighter  towards 
the  Tides  ;  the  belly  inclines  to  red.  This  fifh  is  found 
in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  both  Indies;  for  Valentine 
(peaks  of  it  in  his  defeription  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  Catefby 
in  his  Carolina,  and  Brown  in  his  Jamaica;  Schaspf  in¬ 
cludes  it  among  the  fifties  of  New  York,  Parra  among 
thofe  of  the  Havannah  ;  Cardine  received  it  from  Galli- 
cia,  and  Bloch  from  Cnarlefron.  It  is  from  two  to  three 
feet  long  :  the  fiefh  is  fat  and  good.  It  is  very  greedy, 
and  thereby  the  more  eafily  caught.  It  is  fometimes 
found  on  t he  coaft  of  Suffex  in  England.  See  a  figur^of 
it  in  the  Efox  Plate  II. 

7.  Efox  fpatula,  the  fpatula  pike.  Specific  character, 
one  dorfal  fin  lying  far  back,  the  firfi  ray  of  every  fin 
ftrong  and  ferrated  ;  feales  bony  ;  jaws  long  and  deprefted, 
the  upper  longeft  ;  the  tip  of  the  fnout  broader  than  the 
reft  of  the  jaws.  Eleven  rays  in  the  dorfal  fin,  9  in  the 
anal,  13  in  the  peCtorals,  6  in  the  ventrals.  The  head 
is  flattened  and  comprefted,  covered  with  large  bony 
plates,  radiated  and  prickly  ;  it  is  upon  the  whole  nearly 
half  as  long  as  the  body  ;  four  or  five  rough  bony  plates 
lie  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  upper  jaw  on  each  fide  ; 
and  feveral  (imilar  bony  pieces,  but  jointed  together, 
cover  the  Tides  of  the  head  beyond  the  eyes.  The  oper¬ 
cula  is  made  up  of  three  pieces  of  a  bony  nature  like  the 
above,  and  (freaked.  In  each  jaw  are  two  rows  of  fhort, 
uneven,  hooked,  crowded,  teeth  ;  befides  which  the  up¬ 
per  is  furnifhed  with  two  rows  of  long,  furrowed,  (harp, 
regular  teeth,  (landing  apart;  the  lower  jaw  has  but  one 
row  of  the  long  teeth,  anfwering  to  the  longitudinal  in¬ 
terval  wlvioh  divides  the  two  rows  in  the  upper  jaw.  The 
large  teeth  are  all  received  into  correfponding  cavities  in 
the  oppofite  jaw.  Two  of  the  long  furrowed  teeth  of  the 
lower  jaw  crofs  the  upper  jaw  when  the  mouth  is  (hut, 
and  (hew  their  points  above  it,  as  in  the  crocodile.  The 
upper  jaw,  being  narrower  than  the  under,  fhews  very 
evidently  the  broadening  of  the  end  of  the  fnou.t,  which 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  fpatula.  The  eyes  are  near 
the  corners  of  the  mouth.  From  the  nape  to  the  dorfal 
fin  are  about  fifty  oblique  rows  of  bony  feales ;  they  are 
lozenge-fhaped,  (freaked,  and  ferrated  ;  they  form  a  dou¬ 
ble  keel  and  a  furrow  along  the  back-bone.  The  dorfal 
fin  is  oppofite  the  anal  ;  the  ventrals  equidiftant  between 
the  anal  and  peCtorals. 

8.  Efox  viridis,  the  green  pike.  Specific  character, 
colour  green,  lower  jaw"  longeft,  feales  thin.  There  are 
11  rays  in  the  dorfal  and  pectoral  fins,  6  in  the  ventrals, 
17  in  the  anal,  and  16  in  the  tail,  which  is  rounded.  This 
fpecies  inhabits  the  frefn  waters  of  Carolina  in  North 
America,  where  it  was  obferved  by  Catefby  and  Dr.  Gar¬ 
den.  The  dorfal  and  anal  fins  are  exactly  oppofite  ;■  feales 
diftinCt. 

9.  Efox  vulpes,  the  fox  pike.  Specific  character,  dor¬ 
fal  fin  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  gill-membrane  3-rayed. 
There  are  14  rays  in  the  dorfal  fin  and  in  each  peCtoral, 
8  in  the  ventrals,  10  in  the  anal,  17  in  the  tail,  which  is 
ere  fee  nt- fit  aped.  This  fpecies  alfo  inhabits  North  Ame¬ 
rica.  It  has  one  row  of  little  (harp  teeth  in  each  jaw  ;  a 
fingle  dorfal  fin;  fome  of  the  fins  are  a  little  inclined  to 
the  (h ape  of  a  fickle.  The  feales  are  large;  back  yel- 
lowilh  ;  belly  inclining  to  white  :  length  fixteen  inches 
or  more. 

10.  Efox  fynodus,  the  banded  pike.  Specific  charac¬ 
ter,  dorfal  fin  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  gill  membrane 
five-rayed  ;  brown  bands  on  the  body.  In  the  dorfal  fin 
11  rays,  in  the  peCtorals  12,  ventrals  and  tail  8,  anal  6. 
This  is  likewife  an  inhabitant  of  North  America,  and  in 
fome  refpetts  refembles  the  laft.  It  is  found  alfo  about 
Nice,  in  the  Mediterranean,  as  Cepede  was  informed  by 
citizen  Giorna,  of  the  mufeum  of  natural  hiftory  at  Tu¬ 
rin.  The  head  is  fomewhat  deprefted  between  the  eyes  ;. 
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it  has  two  or  three  rows  of  teeth  in  the  jaws,  palate,  and 
throat,  and  the  upper  furface  of  the  tongue  is  full  of 
little  teeth.  The  dorfal  fin  is  triangular;  the  fcaleslarge. 
There  are  black  ftripes  on  the  fins  ;  belly  white. 

11.  Efox  Chinenfts,  the  Chinefe  pike.  Specific  cha¬ 
racter,  one  dorfal  fin;  head  and  opercula  not  fcaly  ;  ge¬ 
neral  colour  greenifh  white,  without  bands,  flripes,  or 
fpots.  The  head  is  fmall  ;  fnout  pointed;  a  dent  juft 
before  the  nape.  The  opercula  are  in  three  pieces  ;  the 
lateral  line  bends  downwards.  This  is  found  among  the 
Chinefe  paintings  fo  often  quoted.  Except  in  the  (ingle 
dorfal  fin,  it  feems  greatly  to  refemble  the  fecond  fpecies, 
which  Cepeae  copied  from  the  fame  collection. 

12.  Efox  macrocephalus,  the  long-headed  pike.  Spe¬ 
cific  character,  head  and  jaws  very  long,  the  lower  longed; 
eves  near  each  other,  and  to  the  end  of  the  muzzle  ; 
general  colour  filvery  green,  without  fpots,  bands,  or 
itripes.  The  operculum  is  in  three  pieces,  angular  towards 
the  tail  j  the  lateral  line  bends  downwards,  and  is  golden  ; 
dorfal  and  anal  fins  fickle-diaped  ;  ventrals  very  fmall, 
tail  bifid.  This  is  alfo  from  the  Dutch  collection  of  Chi¬ 
nefe  paintings. 

13.  Efox  Malabaricus,  the  Malabar  pike.  Specific  cha¬ 
racter,  two  canine-teeth  breach  jaw,  and  5  rays  in  the 
membrane  of  the  gills.  The  peCtoral  fin  has  11  rays, 
the  ventral  8,  the  anal  10,  the  tail  17,  the  dorfal  14. 
The  head  is  flat,  fmooth,  fomewhat  comprefted  at  the 
fides.  The  lower  jaw  is  fomewhat  longed.  This  fiflt 
lias  not  fo  many  large  teeth  as^fome  of  the  other  fpecies, 
but  both  tongue  and  palate  are  armed.  The  nodrils  are 
double  ;  the  aperture  of  the  gills  is  wide  ;  the  fcales  are 
large  and  (lippery  ;  the  rays  of  the  fins  foft  and  ramified. 
The  dorfal  fin  is  oppofite  the  ventral  ;  back  greenifh  ; 
fides  and  belly  incline  to  yellow  ;  the  fins  are  grey,  with 
tranfverfe  dripes-of  brown  ;  tail-fin  rounded.  It  is  a  very 
Irandfome  fifli  ;  the  flcfli  is  white,  vvell-taded,  and  whole- 
fome.  Its  name  fliews  its  country.  A  figure  of  it  is  given 
in  the  Efox  Plate  II.  fig.  2. 

14.  Efox  lucius,  the  common  pike.  This  well-known 
fifli  has  a  head  of  a  lingular  form  :  the  fore-part  or  fnout 
is  flattened  horizontally,  and  comprefted  on  the  fides  to¬ 
wards  the  cheeks  ;  jaws  nearly  equal.  There  are  15  rays 
in  the  membrane  of  the  gills,  14  in  the  peCtoral  fin,  10  in 
the  ventral,  17  in  the  anal,  20  in  the  dorfal  and  tail. 
The  head  is  large,  the  mouth  wide,  extending  almoft  to 
the  eyes  ;  the  under  jaw  protrudes,  and  has  a  row  of  teeth, 
of  which  the  front  ones  are  fmall,  and  thofe-behind  larger 
and  ftronger  :  the  upper  jaw  has  only  a  row  of  fmall 
teeth  in  front  ;  the  middlemoft  fmall,  the  others  larger, 
and  turning  inwards  :  the  latter  lie  partly  in  the  (kin, 
partly  in  the  jaw  :  they  are  in  number  about  700,  without 
reckoning  thofe  behind,  near  the  gills,  or  round  the  gul¬ 
let.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  jaw-teeth  are  alternately 
one  fixed,  another  loofe  ;  in  this  and  fome  other  particu¬ 
lars  it  refenibles  the  fliark,  and  may  be  called  the  tyrant 
of  rivers,  as  that  is  of  the  fea.  The  eyes  have  a  bluiflt 
pupil,  furroundeef  with  a  gold-yellow  iris.  From  Cepede’s 
account  of  the  organs  of  hearing,  the  pike  feems  to  pof- 
fefs  that  fenfe.jn  great  perfection.  The  head  is  of  a  mixed 
colour,  as  well  as  the  body.  The  back  is  broad  to  the 
dorfal  fin,  and  the  belly  to  the  anal,  and  it  is  comprefted 
laterally.  The  back  is -black;  belly  white,  with  black 
dots;  fides  grey,  with  fuch  a  quantity  of  yellow  fpots, 
that  they  run  one  into  the  other,  and  form  ftripes.  The 
colours,  however,  vary,  from  the  nature  of  the  water,  and 
the  abundance  or  fcarcity  of  food  :  it  is  particularly  re¬ 
marked,  that  in  fpavvning-time,  the  grey  colour  changes 
to  a  fine  green  ;  the  pale-yellow  fpots  into  a  bright  gold- 
yellow  ;  and  the  gills  become  of  a  vermilion  colour. 
Some  pikes  are  orange-colour  with  brown  fpots  ;  and 
thefe  the  Dutch  fifhermen  call  the  “  king  of  the  pikes.” 
Thefirft  year  they  are  generally  green  ;  during  the  fecond, 
the  green  changes  to  grey,  and  pale  fpots  appear,  which 
become  yellow  the  following  year.  The  body  is  covered 
with  fmall  oblong  hard  fcales,  of  which  Richter  has  fixed 
the  number  at  17,000.  The  peCtoral  and  ventral  fins  are 
reddilh  5  the  dorlul,  anal,  and  tail,  are  brown  fpread  over 
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with  black  fpots  :  they  are  all  divided  into  branches 
or  rays. 

This  fifh  is  found  in  mOft  countries  in  Europe,  except 
(according  to  Amatus)  Spain  and  Portugal.  It  haunts 
rivers,  lakes,  and  mod  ftill  waters.  The  pike  fwims  with 
celerity,  is  very  greedy,  and  hurtful  to  fifhermen  by  de- 
ftroying  fuch  numbers  of  fmall  fifli  :  it  does  not  even 
(pare  its  own  fpecies;  and  it  will  attack  a  filh  nearly  as 
large  as  itfelf,  taking  the  head  in  its  mouth,  and  fo  de¬ 
vouring  it  by  degrees.  When  it  catches  a  perch,  it  does 
not  fvvallow  him  whole,  for  fear  of  hurting  itfelf  with  the 
prickles  of  the  dorfal  fin  ;  but  holds  him  between  his  teeth 
till  he  is  dead  ;  from  the  fame  fear  and  caution,  the  pike 
fuffersthe  flickleback,  which  is  a  fmall  fifli,  to  play  about 
him  undiflurbed  ;  fometimes.  indeed  a  young  and  inex¬ 
perienced  pike,  when  preffed  by  hunger,  will  (eize  on  a 
flickleback;  but  it  generally  cofts  him  his  life,  for  the 
little  fifli  pierces  his  gullet  through  and  through  :  Bloch 
faw  a  pike  with  a  flickleback  in  his  mouth,  the  ray  of 
whofe  dorfal  fin  had  pierced  quite  through,  and  came  out 
at  his  noftrils.  But  the  pike  is  not  content  with  fifli  only  ; 
he  devours  birds,  rats,  flukes,  & c.  human  fiefh,  and  that 
of  cats  and  dogs,  have  alfo  been  found  in  his  ftomach. 
One  remarkable  thing  is,  that  in  fpite  of  his  voracioufnefs, 
he  diftinguiflies  very  well  what  is  poifonous  or  hurtful  r  a 
pike  was  put  into  a  trough,  and  had  fome  frogs  and  toads 
thrown  into  him  :  he  devoured  the  former  with  avidity, 
but  threw  up  the  latter  immediately  after  he  had  (wal¬ 
lowed  them.  Two  inftances  are  mentioned  of  a  pike  being 
choaked,  by  attempting  to  fwallow  animals  too  large  for 
its  power  of  deglutition  :  in  the  one,  the  animal  expired 
in  endeavouring  to  devour  a  pike  nearly  of  its  own  fize  ; 
the  other  happened  at  the  canal  atTrentham,  w  here  the 
pike  feized  the  head  of  a  fwan,  as  (lie  was  feeding  under 
water,  and  gorged  fo  much  of  it  as  killed  them  both.  All 
writers  agree  in  aferibing  uncommon  voracity  to  thefe  ani¬ 
mals,  and  mention  fafts  in  fupport  of  it  fo  extraordinary, 
as  would  feem  incredible,  were  they  not  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  confirmed  by  daily  obfervation.  The  peculiar  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  jaws,  which  are  loofely  connected  together, 
and  have  on  each  fide  art  additional  bone,  like  thofe  of 
the  viper,  while  it  favours  their  voracious  inftinbts,  proves 
often  their  ruin,  by  prompting  them  to  fwallow  animals 
too  large,  even  for  that  uncommon  diflenfion  of  which 
they  are  capable.  The  digeftive  powers  of  the  pike  are 
as  remarkable  as  its  voracity  :  after  fwallowing  a  fifh  of  a 
fize  but  little  inferior  to  its  own,  thofe  parts  that  have 
entered  into  the  ftomach  are  difloived  with  amazing  ra¬ 
pidity  ;  while  thofe  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  which  are 
yet  entire,  make  a  conftant  progrefs  downwards,  as  the 
procefs  of  digeftion  makes  way  for  them.  Hence  a  fiflt, 
which  is  too  large  to  be  fwallowed  entire,  appears  for  a 
while  with  its  tail  hanging  from  the  mouth  of  the  pike  ; 
but  gradually  difappears,  and  is  difloived  by  the  ftomach 
almoft  as  quickly  as  it  enters.  From  this  extraordinary 
voracity  of  the  pike,  aided  by  fuch  uncommon  powers 
of  digeftion,  lie  is- by  far  the  greateft  tyrant  of  the  freflt 
water.  He  is  faid  to  contend  with  the  otter  for  his  prey, 
and  fometimes  to  force  it  from  his  mouth.  The  angler, 
in  drawing  a  trout,  has  been  known  at  once  to  lofe  his 
line  and  his  prize,  by  the  unexpedted  attack  of  one  of 
thefe  plunderers.  When  we  confider  the  numbers  and 
voracity  of  thefe  fifh,  it  may  appear  ftrange  that  any  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  frefh  water  fliould  elcape  their  de- 
vaftations.  Young  geefe  and  ducklings,  when  they  firft 
venture  into  the  ponds,  are  often  deftroyed  by  them  ;  and 
all  the  fmaller  fifties  (hew  the  fame  terror  at  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  pike,  as  the  little  birds  do  at  the  fight  of  the 
hawk  or  the  owl. 

The  devaftations  committedTiy  the  pike  are  confidera- 
bly  increafed,  by  the  great  longevity  of  that  animal  :  if 
the  accounts  of  naturalifts  can  be  credited,  the  period  of 
its  exiftence  far  exceeds  that  of  every  other  fifli,  not  ex¬ 
cepting  thofe  of  the  cetaceous  kinds.  The  Polifli  natu- 
ralift  Rzaczynfki  mentions  one  that  reached  its  ninetieth 
year  ;  and  Gelner  gives  a  print  of  a  brazen  ring,  that  had 
been  affixed  to  one  that  was  caught  near  Hailbrun,  in 
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1+97.  On  it  were  infcribed  thefe  words  in  Greek  charac¬ 
ters  :  “  I  am  the  fifh  that  was  firft  of  all  put  into  this  lake 
by  the  hands  of  the  governor  of  the  univerfe,  Frederic 
II.  (Barbarolfa)  on  the  5th  of  October,  1230.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  account,  the  fifh  mult  have  been  no  lefs  than 
267  years  of  age,  a  fa<5t  too  extraordinary  to  be  received 
on  the  evidence  adduced  for  it. 

The  generation  of  the  pike,  from  its  being  found  in 
ponds  where  none  were  ever  introduced,  has  been  fup- 
pofed  as  extraordinary  as  its  longevity.  Nothing,  how¬ 
ever,  feems  more  eafy  than  to  account  for  thefe  faffs,  on 
the  well  known  principles  of  the  generation  of  fiflies  :  if 
a  heron  hath  devoured  their  ova,  and  afterwards  excreted 
them  while  fifhing  on  one  of  thefe  ponds,  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  they  may  be  produced  from  this  original, 
in  the  fame  way  that  the  feeds  of  plants  are  known  to  be 
dilfeminated.  When  the  female  pike  is  about  to  fpawn, 
fhe  is  faid  to  withdraw  as  much  as  poflible  from  the  com¬ 
mon  haunts  of  thefe  fiflies,  that  the  may  conceal  her  brood 
from  the  depredations  of  the  reft,  it  being  a  well-known 
faff,  that  the  male  of  many  fpecies  purfues  the  female 
when  about  to  depofit  her  ova,  and  on  the  firft  oppor¬ 
tunity  devours  them.  It  is  only  when  in  feafon  that  their 
flefti  is  eatable  :  it  is  then  white,  .firm,  and  palatable 
food.  Gefner  relates  a  mod  extraordinary  method  of  ex- 
pofing  them  to  fale  formerly  in  England,  which  feems  as 
little  entitled  to  credit  as  his  account  of  their  longevity. 
He  heard,  he  alleges,  from  an  eye-witnefs,  that  the  animal’s 
bread  was  cut  up  about  two  inches,  to  fliew  its  degree  ot 
fatnefs,  and  if  no  purchafer  offered,  the  wound  was  in- 
ffantly  lowed  up,  and  thefilh  again  committed  to  the  pond, 
where,  by  being  rubbed  with  the  glutinous  matter  on  the 
body  of  the  tench,  it  was  foon  cured.  In  fome  parts  of 
England  the  pike  was  formerly  fed,  in  fmall  perforated 
boxes  of  wood,  fixed  by  chains  to  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Such  floating  cherts  Willughby  declares  lie  has  frequently 
jfeen  in  a  river  near  Canterbury.  The  feafon  of  generation 
among  the  pikes  is  in  March  or  April,  according  to  the 
warmth  of  the  weather  :  their  fertility  is  extraordinary; 
348,000  ova  being  taken  from  a  (ingle  fifh  caught  in  the 
Rhine,  which  did  not  weigh  above  nine  pounds.  This 
fpecies  of  fifh  is  common  in  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  ponds, 
over  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Europe  :  it  is,  however, 
mod;  numerous  in  Lapland,  where  pikes  are  faid  to  be 
taken  fometimes  eight  feet  in  length  ;  and  their  exporta¬ 
tion  for  fale  forms  a  confiderable  article  of  commerce. 
The  pike  abounds  in  mod  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  in  ftich  numbers  as  renders  the  common  account 
of  this  fifh  being  firft  introduced  into  England  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  extremely  improbable. 

Of  all  fifh,  perhaps,  the  pike  is  the'quickeft  in  growth. 
The  fil'd  year  it  becomes  eight  or  ten  inches  long;  the 
fecond,  twelve  or  fourteen  ;  and  the  third,  eighteen  or 
twenty.  According  to  the  obfervations  of  Hederdroms, 
a  pike  of  fix  years  old  fliould  be  an  ell  and  a  half  long; 
one  of  twelve  years,  two  ells  ;  and  it  grows  to  the  length 
of  upwards  of  eight  feet  ;  and  there  are  fometimes  left 
dead  on  the  flioresof  the  lake  Arandum  in  Germany,  pikes 
bigger  than  a  man :  as  this  lake  abounds  with  irregulari¬ 
ties  and  unevennefles,  thefe  pikes  hide  themfelves  in  the 
hollows;  and,  if  one  of  them  is  caught  in  a  net,  he 
breaks  it  and  efcapes.  Willughby  fpeaks  of  a  pike  that 
weighed  32lbs.  and  qf  another  43,  fiflied  up  in  1752  at 
Mortzburg  near  Drefden.  Dr.  Brand  fawone  himfelffeven 
feet  long,  which  was  caught  on  his  eftate  at  Zefen,  near 
Berlin  ;  and  in  the  cabinet  of  counfellor  Eltefter  was 
the  fkeleton  of  a  pike  whofe  jaws  were  ten  inches  wide. 
But  the  larged  pikes  are  found  in  Rudia  in  the  Volga. 
They  are  caught  indeed  in  all  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  that 
kingdom  :  they  catch  confiderable  quantities  at  Stepper 
in  the  fummer  ;  they  clean  them  out,  dry  them  in  the 
air,  and  pile  them  up  in  the  fame  manner  ready  for  fale 
or  exportation.  Pliny  reckons  the  pike  among  thofe  fifh 
which  may  attain  the  weight  of  1000  pounds.  In  1497, 
they  took  one  at  Kayferflautern,  in  the  Palatinate, nineteen 
feet  long,  and  weighing  35olbs.  there  is  a  drawing  of  it 
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preferved  in  the  cadle  of  Lautei'n,  and  the  (keleton  is  at 
Manheim.  In  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Lapland,  they 
I’moke  and  fait  the  pike  for  exportation.  The  following 
is'the  procefs  :  after  being  gutted  and  well  cleaned,  they 
are  cut  into  pieces,  covered  with  fait,  and  put  into  tubs; 
fuch  as  are  to  be  dried  and  fmoked  mud  remain  three  days 
in  the  brine  after  being  prepared  as  above.  There  is  a 
great  trade  in  this  commodity  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  ; 
they  are  caught  in  the  Oder,  the  Var,  and  even  in  Saxony 
and  Lufatia,  to  be  falted  and  lent  into  Poland  and  other 
catholic  countries. 

M.  Kohlbrunnen,  in  his  Materials  for  the  Hiftory  of 
Bavaria  and  the  Upper  Palatinate,  fpeaks  of  an  epidemic 
difeafe  among  pikes.  Dr.  Shaspf  remarks  that  the  pike 
of  America  is  not  fo  large  as  that  of  Europe,  but  fatter. 
According  to  Falck,  the  pike  is  found  in  ail  thofe  lakes 
of  Rudia  and  Siberia  which  in  fummer  do  not  contain 
more  than  a  drachm  of  fait  in  noz.  of  water.  In  the 
countries  of  the  Barabinzes,  the  Iflchimfches,  and  the 
Ifettifches,  they  catch  a  prodigious  quantity  in  the  fum¬ 
mer  ;  and,  having  gutted  and  falted  them,  they  hang 
them  to  dry  in  the  air;  fometimes  they  are  left  in  heaps, 
out  in  the  air,  till  they  are  fold.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Volga,  Pallas  fays  they  make  caviare  of  the  eggs,  but  not 
fo  good  as  that  made  from  the  fpawn  of  the  fturgeon,  for, 
on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  vifeous  matter  that 
dicks  to  it,  they  are  obliged  to  wadi  it  in  hot  water. 

The  gullet  and  domachare  purfed  up  in  large  wrinkles 
or  folds,  of  a  pale  colour  in  the  former  and  red  in  the 
latter  ;  they  areeafily  known  by  the  flelhy  fibres  which  go 
along  and  acrofs  :  the  pliability  of  thefe  folds  enables  the 
animal  to  void  any  thing  he  has  fwallowed  ;  which  fa¬ 
culty,  we  know  no  other  firti  to  poflefs  except  the  cod 
and  ftiark.  The  ftomach  reaches  half  the  length  of  the 
body  ;  the  inteftinal  canal  has  but  one  finuofity  ;  a  foli- 
tary  worm  breeds  therein,  of  which  fifty,  or  even  a  hun¬ 
dred,  complete  ones  have  been  taken  out  of  a  pike  of 
three  pounds  weight.  The  heart  is  an  oblong  fquare,  on 
which  is  the  auricula  cordis,  and  above,  the  arterial  fac. 
The  liver,  which  lies  on  the  left  fide,  is  long,  and  with, 
out  any  divifion.  The  gall-bladder  is  large,  the  gall  yel¬ 
low  ;  the  fpleen  is  fmall  and  fquare  ;  the  kidneys  lie 
along  the  fpine  of  the  back,  and  the  bladder  is  near  the 
orifice  of  the  navel.  The  air-bladder  is  Angle  ;  but  the 
feed-velfel  is  double,  as  well  as  the  ovary  :  the  ova  are 
about  the  fize  of  a  grain  of  millet.  The  vertebrae  are  61 ; 
the  ribs,  30  on  each  fide. 

The  North  American  variety  is  regarded  by  Cepede 
as  a  diftindt  fpecies,  and  not  without  reafon  ;  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  rays  in  the  fins  differs,  and  the  upper  jaw  is  fhorter 
in  prpportian  than  that  of  the  European  kind.  It  has  in 
the  membrane  of  the  gills  but  12  rays,  in  the  dorfal 
fin  15  or  x6,  in  the  pedtorals  13,  ventrals  8,  anal  14, 
tail  20. 

15.  Efox  belone,  the  gar-pike,  or  fea-needle.  Twa. 
long  jaws  ending  in  a  fliarp  point,  the  upper  longer  than 
the  lower,  are  the  diftinguilhing  marks  of  this  fpecies. 
Thefe  jaws  are  round,  and  furniftied  with  black  teeth, 
which  (hut  into  each  other,  and  look  like  a  law,  the 
mouth  opens  quite  to  the  eyes.  There  are  14  rays  in  the 
membrane  of  the  gills  ;  13  in  the  pedtoral  fins,  7  in  the 
ventrals,  23  in  the  anal  and  tail,  and  20  in  the  dorfal. — 
The  head  is  fmall  in  itfelf,  if  confidered  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  length  of  the  fnout.  The  eyes  are  large  and 
round;  black  pupil,  filvery  iris.  The  coverings  of  the 
gills  are  filvery,  varying  to  blue  and  green.  The  front 
and  nape  are  black,  as  well  as  the  back.  The  notlrils  are 
round,  and  ftand  near  the  eyes.  The  body  is  narrow, 
long,  and  almoft  fquare  ;  its  length  is  fifteen  times  its 
breadth  :  this  narrow  long  figure,  which  is  uncommon 
among  fealed  fifh,  caufed  the  ancients  to  caH  -it  an  eel. 
The  lides  are  green  above,  inclining  ft>  blue  ;  half-way 
down  they  are  covered  with  long  tender  feales;  below, 
they  are  fmooth,  as  is  the  belly  ;  and  of  a  fhining  filver 
colour.  The  pleafing  mixture  of  colours  in  this  filh,  and 
the  curious  Terpentine  motions  it  makes,  are  an  agreeable 
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(tight.  The  end  cff  the  tall  is  thin,  hut  becomes  thicker 
towards  the  fins,  fo  that  it  forms  a  trapezium.  The  la¬ 
teral  line,  which  is  near  the  belly,  has  a  direction  totally 
different  from  all  the  fillies  hitherto  dcfcribed  :  it  does 
not  begin,  as  ufual,  near  the  back  of  the  head,  neither 
does  it  end  in  the  midft  of  the  tail-fin  ;  but  it  arifes  under 
the  gill-covert,  keeps  on  by  the  belly,  and  lofes  itfelf  near 
the  tail-fin.  The  fins  are  (liort  in  proportion  to  the  length 
•of  the  body  :  the  pedt orals  and  ventrals  are  grey,  and 
t heir  rays  divide  into  feveral  ramifications;  the  anal  and 
dorfal  are  bluifli,  with  limple  rays  ;  the  fin  of  the  tail 
has  a  little  furrow,  is  edged  with, blue,  and  the  rays  are 
branched  at  the  ends.  This  fpecies  is  found  in  moll  large 
feas,  fo  that  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
They  haunt  t lie  depths  of  the  fea,  whence  they  come  in 
fiioals  from  March  to  June,  to  propagate  their  kind  on 
the  lliores  and  fmooth  places  :  they  generally  make  their 
appearance  a  little  before  the  mackerel,  which  filh  they 
refevnble  in  tafle.  The  teeth  with  which  the  jaws  are 
armed  are  fufficient  to  pronounce  this  a  voracious  fifii  ; 
but  in  its  turn  it  is  often  devoured  by  the  fhark,  and  other 
more  powerful  fea-fifli.  The  gar  is  commonly  a  foot  or 
a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  weighs  from  two  to  three 
pounds.  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  during  his  refidence  at  Na¬ 
ples,  fawafifii  of  thisfpecies  which  weighed  forty  pounds ; 
it  was  prefented  to  the  king  as  a  rarity.  According  to 
Renard,  this  fifli  grows  to  eight  feet  long  in  the  Eaft,  and 
its  bite  is  mortal  :  they  are  taken  with  a  peculiar  kind  of 
dart,  which  conti.fts  of  a  wooden  handle  armed  with  about 
twenty  iron  points  of  fix  inches  long-  The  fifhermen  fol¬ 
low  this  fifii  in  the  night  in  the  following  manner  :  there 
are  four  in  a  boat  ;  one  man,  in  the  fore-part,  holds  a 
lighted  torch  of  draw  and  wood  in  order  to  attraCl  the 
fifii  by  the  glare  of  the  fire  ;  the  others  watch  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  fi flies  advance  to  pierce  them  with  tliefe 
darts  or  forks,  and  often  Hick  feveral  at  once  ;  and  thus 
they  fometimes  take  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  in  a  night. 
The  gar-filhery  is  very  confiderable  in  fome  countries  ; 
though  the  fifii  is'nct  much  preferred  in  England.  At 
Tranqucbar  in  the  Danifii  Eafi  Indies,  they  are  well 
efteemed  as  food  ;  they  grow  two  feet  long,  and  four  inches 
broad,  according  to  the  luted  accounts  from  that  country, 
and  are  found  in  ponds  and  rivers  :  kakumen  is  the  name 
they  are  known  by  there;  and  at  New  York  waljbilor. 
One  remarkable  quality  obierved  in  this  fifii  is,  that  when 
either  cooked  or  fmoked,  the  bones  affume  a  beautiful 
green  colour  :  a  circumftan.ee  which  prevents  many  per¬ 
sons  from  eating  it.  A  correct  figure  of  this  fpecies  is 
given  in  the  Efox  Plate  I. 

16.  Efox  hepfetus,  the  filver-lined  pike.  Specific  cha¬ 
racter,  lateral  line  fi  1  very  ;  dorfal  and  anal  fins  oppofite. 
Fourteen  rays  in  the  dorfal  and  tail  fins,  12  in  the  pec¬ 
torals,  6  in  the  ventrals,  and  15  in  the  anal.  Inhabits 
America.  Cepede  and  Commerfon  are  of  opinion  that 
this  is  the  fame  with  the  E.  marginatus. 

17.  Efox  Chilenfis,  the  Chilian  pike.  Specific  charac¬ 
ter,  jaws  of  equal  length,  lateral  line  blue.  There  are 
ten  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the  gills,  14  in  the  dorfal 
fin,  11  in  the  peftorals,  6  in  the  ventrals,  8  in  the  anal, 
ar.d  22  in  the  tail.  Inhabits  the  Chilefe  feas;  from  two  to 
three  feet  in  length.  Body  round,  covered  with  bony 
angular  deciduous  feales,  above  golden,  beneath  filvery  ; 
flefh  white,  fomething  pellucid,  flaky  and  excellent. 
Head  comprelfed  ;  eyes  large,  round,  lateral  ;  mouth 
tranfverfe,  terminal ;  teeth  fixed,  crowded,  very  fmall  ; 
tongue  entire,  and  with  the  palate  fmooth  ;  aperture  of 
the  gills  falcate,  the  coverts  fcaly,  of  two  pieces  ;  lateral 
line  above,  indented  ;  fins  radiate,  fliort. 

18.  Efox  argenteus,  the  filvered  pike.  Specific  cha¬ 
racter,  body  brown,  with  faint  yellow  or  filver  irregular 
lines  or  marks  like  writing.  Diicovered  by  Forfter  in  the 
frefli  waters  at  New  Zealand  and  other  ides  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  is  a  fmall  fpecies,  and  fhaped  like  a  trout. 

19.  Efox  marginatus,  the  margined  pike.  Specific 
character,  dorfal  and  anal  fins  oppofite,  lateral  line  fil- 
very  ;  lower  jaw  fix  times  as  long  as  the  upper.  Thirteen 
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rays  in  the  membrane  of  the  gills  and  in  the  dorfal  fin, 
1 1  in  the  peCtorals,  6  in  the  ventrals,  10  in  the  anal,  and 
14  in  the  tail.  This  was  obferved  by  Forfkal  in  the  Red 
Sea  in  Arabia,  arid  by  Commerfon  at  Rio  Janeiro  in  June 
1767.  The  latter  is  of  opinion  that  the  kcpfelus  has  been 
feparated  from  this  merely  from  4  mutilated  fpecimen 
having  reached  the  examiner.  The  body  is  fomewhat 
tranfparent,  very  much  lengthened,  as  well  as  the  tail, 
and  about  a  fpan  and  a  half  long  ;  body  linear,  tapering 
on  each  fide,  covered  with  broad,  lax,  entire  feales,  above 
brown,  beneath  whitifli.  Head  narrower  than  the  body, 
above  horizontal  ;  eyes  vertical,  a  little  remote  ;  teeth 
numerous,- ereCt,  rigid,  fmall;  tail  tapering,  (Haight  ; 
peCtoral  fins  lanceolate  ;  anal  final!,  triangular,  glaucous, 
yellojvifh  without  ;  dorfal  yellow  without  ;  tail  two- 
lobed,  the  upper  lobe  pale  yellow,  the  pofterior  edge 
brown  ;  the  lower  lobe  twice  the  length  of  the  upper.  ■ 

20.  Efox  Brafilienfis,  the  piper,  or  under  fword-fifh, 
Specific  character,  lower  jaw  (even  or  eight  times  as  long 
as  the  upper;  body  ferpentine.  There  are  14  rays  in 
the  membrane  of  the  gills,  10  in  the  peCtoral  fins,  6  in 
the  ventrals,  12  in  the  anal,  18  in  the  tail,  14  in  the  dor¬ 
fal.  The  head  is  fmall,  compreffed,  oblong,  broad  at 
the  top,  (harp  underneath,  which  makes  it  triangular  or 
wedge-fhaped.  The  upper  jaw  is  (hort  and  blunt;  but 
the  under  one  is  produced  long  and  (harp,  being  one- 
third  as  long  as  the  body  of  the  filh,  and  has  a  very  fin- 
guiar  appearance  ;  both  jaws  are  armed  with  feveral  rows 
of  little  (harp  teeth  ;  the  palate  and  tongue  are  fmooth  ; 
but  the  throat  is  furnifhed  with  bones  on  each  fide  like 
chevaux  de  frize  almoft  meeting.  The  noftrils  and, eyes 
are  vertical ;  the  pupil  of  the  eve  is  black,  the  iris  (il- 
very.  The  gill-coverts  are  fmooth,  and  radiated;  the 
aperture  is  wide,  the  membrane  concealed.  The  body 
is  fomewhat  compreffed  at:  the  (ides,  and  long.  The  fins 
are  (hort,  with  flexible  thrfee-branched  rays  except  the 
firft  ;  the  tail  is  forked,  the  lower  part  the  longed  ;  the 
ventral  fins  lie  very  backward.  The  head  and  (ides  are 
filvery  ;  on  the  (ides  from  the  back  there  are  foine  dark- 
coloured  flripes  or  fpots,  which  do  not  reach  fo  low  as 
the  lateral  line;  the  fins  are  bluifli;  the  lower  jaw  and 
lateral  line  are  green.  This  fpecies  inhabits  botli  Indies. 
According  to  DuTertre,  it  grows  twelve  or  fifteen  inches 
long,  and  is  delicate  eating;  he  adds,  that  it  is  eafily 
caught  by  a  light;  on  fetting  fire  to  a  bit  of  hay,  thefe 
fi(h  come  round  the  boats  in  (lioals,  and  are  eafily  caught 
in  nets.  Renard  agrees  that  they  are  fat  and  good  eating  ; 
he  fays  that  the  Eaft  Indians  make  excellent  fanfages  of 
them.  See  an  engraving  of  this  (pecies  in  the  Efox 
Plate  II.  fig.  3. 

21.  Efox  gymnocephalus,  the  bald-headed  pike.  Spe¬ 
cific  character,  jaws  equal,  head  naked  ;  gill-coverts  very 
obtufe.  Thirteen  rays  in  the  dorfal  fir.,  10  in  the  pec¬ 
torals,  7  in  the  ventrals,  26  in  the  anal,  and  19  in  the 
tail.  Inhabits  India  ;  about  the  fize  of  the  Ammodytes, 
or  fand-eel. 

22.  Efox  chirocentrus,  the  (harp-fingered  pike.  Spe¬ 
cific  character,  lower  jaw  longeft  ;  head  and  opercula 
naked;  a  very  (hong,- long,  loofe,  fpine,  juft  above  the 
origin  of  the  peCtoral  fin,  Obferved  and  figured  by  Com¬ 
merfon.  The  teeth  are  long  and  jagged;  the  dorfal  fin 
(horter  than  the  anal,  both  fickle-fliaped  ;  the  ventrals 
very  fmall  ;  a  fort  of  knob  or  wen  appears  above  each 
peCtoral  fin  ;  the  tail  is  very  widely  forked,  the  lower 
lobe  rather  longeft.  The  lateral  line  runs  near  the  back, 
and  follow  s  the  flexure  of  it.  Scales  fmall,  crowded. 

23.  Efox  (tomias,  the  viper-mouthed  pike.  Specific 
character,  four  of  the  teeth  much  longer  than  the  reft, 
and  projecting  from  the  mouth  when  (hut,  in  the  manner 
of  the  E.  (patula.  It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  ;  is  18 
inches  long  ;  body  greenilh-brown.  Lower  jaw  longeft  ; 
two  fore-teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  fecond  pair  in  the 
lower,  longer,  the  latter  hooked  at  the  tip.  Firft  ray  of 
the  dorfal  fin,  which  is  near  the  head,  very  long  and 
fetaceous ;  body  gradually  tapering  downwards;  tail  a, 
little  forked. 

24.  Efox 
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24.  Efox  polvpterus,  the  many-finned  pike.  Specific 
chara&er,  one  ray  only  in  the  membrane  of  the  gills,  a 
fpout-hole  on  each  fide  the  head,  1 6  or  18  dorfal  fins. 
Thirty-two  rays  in  each  pedtoral  fin,  12  in  each  ventral, 
*5  in  the  anal,  19  in  the  tail,  which  is  rounded.  This 
very  remarkable  fifli  was  difcovered  in  the  Nile  by  citizen 
Geoffroy,  one  of  the  fcientific  perfons  who  accompanied 
the  French  in  their  expedition  to  Egypt :  his  defeription 
of  it  firft  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  des  Sciences  by  the 
Philomathic  Society,  No.  61.  Cepede  has  received  it 
into  his  fyftem  as  a  fepa.rste  genus,  polypterits,  fignifyiug 
in  Greek  many-finned,  which  name  we  have  adopted  for 
the  fpecific.  In  the  fize  of  its  fcales  and  the  long  plates 
it  is  armed  with,  it  refembles  the  E.  offetis,  or  cayman  ; 
but  it  has  many  marks  of  diftinflion  from  every  fifli  hi¬ 
therto  known.  Each  peToral  fin  arifes  from  a  kind  of 
appendage  or  arm  made  up  of  feveral  fmall  bones  which 
are  united  in  the  full-grown  fifh,  but  fiill  bear  fome  re- 
femblance  to  the  fore-legs  of  quadrupeds.  Each  ventral 
arifes  alfo  from  an  appendage,  but  much  fhorter  than 
Chafe  which  fupport  the  peftorals.  A  hard  ray  appears 
in  each  of  the  fixteen  or  eighteen  dorfal  fins;  it  is  com- 
jireffed  on  the  fides,  terminates  in  a  double  point ;  and 
near  the  top  four  or  five  fmall  rays,  obliquely  turned 
backwards,  run  along  the  top  of  a  narrow  high  mem¬ 
brane,  broad  downwards  and  rounded  above.  The  folid 
ray  is  articulated  upon  the  head  of  the  apophylis  of  the 
vertebra  correfponding  to  it  ;  its  own  apophyfis  is  very 
fmall,  and  concealed  under  the  fkin.  Inftead  of  the  rays 
which  commonly  fupport  the  membrane  of  the  gills, 
there  is  a  long  bony  plate,  fo  that  the  membrane  cannot 
be  contracted  and  extended  at  the  will  of  the  animal. 
The  top  of  the  head  is  cafed  in  a  large  bone,  confiding 
of  fix  pieces  articulated  into  each  other.  Between  this 
bone  and  the  operculum,  there  is  a  feries  of  little  fouare 
pieces,  the  longed  of  which,  being  loofe  at  one  end,  opens 
and  Units  like  a  valve,  and  underneath  it  lies  a  hole  for 
the  iifue  of  water  from  the  mouth  ;  this  is  probably  in¬ 
tended  to  fupply  the  want  of  elafticity  in  the  membrane 
of  the  gills.  There  are  two  barbies  from  the  under  lip  ; 
two  rows  of  fmall  even  clofe  teeth  in  each  jaw  ;  the  tongue 
is  moveable,  flefhy,  but  free  from  afperities.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  colour  is  lea-green,  with  fome  irregular  black 
fpots  more  numerous  towards  the  tail-fin  than  nearer  the 
head.  Length  about  a  foot  and  a  half ;  the  tail  not  more 
than  one-fixth  of  the  total  length  ;  the  abdomen  is  very 
capacious.  The  gullet  is  wide  ;  the  ft'omacb  narrow, 
long,  and  conical.  The  inteftinal  canal  bears  a  refem- 
blance  to  that  of  the  fliarks  and  rays:  rifing  a  little  arched 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  llomach,  it  goes  direClly  to 
the  anus  ;  but  a  large  duplicature  in  the  internal  mem¬ 
brane  forms  a  fpiral  vvhofe  folds  detain  the  food  a  longer 
time  in  that  canal  for  the  purpofe  of  digefiion.  The 
caecum  is  thort ;  the  air-bladder  very  long,  and  commu¬ 
nicates  with  the  tefophagus  by  a  valve  or  fphiiiiSler  which 
can  be  opened  or  (hut  at  pleafure. 

25.  Efox  faurus,  the  faury  or  mackrel-pike.  Specific 
character,  fix  fpurious  fins  above  and  feven  beneath  the 
tail.  There  are  12  rays  in  the  dorfal,  anal,  and  peCtoral, 
tins,  and  fix  or  feven  in  the  ventrals ;  tail  deeply  forked. 
This  lingular  fifh  prefents  the  body  of  a  pike  in  union 
with  the  tail  of  a  mackrel.  Rondeletius  has  given  a  de¬ 
feription  of  it  in  very  few  words,  accompanied  with  a 
figure ;  but  it  has  been  fuppreffed  by  Linnaeus,  Gmelin, 
Hauy,  Daubenton,  and  moft  modern  writers.  Dr.  Turton 
has  reitored  it  in  his  recent  tranflation  of  Linnaeus;  and 
Cepede  has  given  a  detailed  account  of  it  from  the  ob- 
fervations  which  M.  Camper  lent  him  from  Holland. 
Cepede  has  made  it  a  diftinct  genus,  by  the  expreilive 
name  of  Scomherefox.  According  to  Rondeletius,  it  grows 
to  the  length  of  a  foot,  and  has  fix  fpurious  fins  above 
and  below  the  tail  ;  but  the  fpecimen  in  the  poffefliou  of 
M.  Camper,  was  not  more  than  nine  inches  long;  and 
had  fix  fpurious' fins  above  and  feven  beneath.  The  jaws 
are  long  and  narrow  enough  to  be  compared  to  the  bill 
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of  a  woodcock;  but  they  are  a  little  curved  at  the  ti'j», 
as  in  the  E.  belone.  The  upper  jaw,  which  is  narrower 
and  fhorter,  fhuts  clofe  into  the  lower.  The  rims  of 
the  jaws  are  toothed  like  a  faw  in  the  full-grown  animal ; 
but  in  M.  Camper’s  fpecimen,  which  was  a  young  one, 
there  were  only  a  few  afperities  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
lower  jaw  clofe  to  the  opening  of  the  mouth.  The 
tongue,  which  is  fliort  and  rough,  fcarcely  reaches  to 
where  thofe  afperities  begin.  The  entire  head  is  about 
one-third  of  the  total  length.  The  eyes  are  large  ;  nof- 
trils  double ;  feveral  mucous  pores  appear  round  the 
eyes  and  upon  the  jaws.  The  fcales  are  of  a  moderate 
fize,  and  eafily  rub  off ;  two  rows  of  fmaller  fcales  on  the 
belly  make  that  part  appear  thicker,  fo  that  the  fiender- 
nefs  of  the  tail  appears  not  gradual,  but  fudden.  The 
pedtoral  fins  are  fickle-ftiaped  ;  the  ventrals  very  fmall, 
and  far  from  the  throat ;  the  fixth  fpurious  fin  above  and 
the  feventh  below  are  longer  and  narrower  than  the  reft. 
The  prevailing  colour  of  this  fi(h  is  bright  filvery ;  the 
back,  the  lateral  line,  and  the  riling  on  the  belly,  have 
a  (hade  of  brown  mingled  with  chefnut  or  rufous.  The 
ftomach  is  long  ;  the  inteftinal  canal  pretty  ftraight ;  the 
liver  long  and  red  ;  the  gall-bladder  blackilh.  As  food, 
this  fifli  refembles  the  mackrel. 

ESPADACIN'TA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Tra-los-Montes,  on  the  Duero,  and  borders  of 
Spain  :  thirty-four  miles  fouth-weft  of  Miranda  de  Duero, 
and  twenty-eight  north  of  Almeida. 

ESPAGN  AC',,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lozere,  on  the  Tarn  ;  near  it  is  a  lead-mine,  which 
yields  thirty-three  pounds  of  lead  from  a  quintal  of  ore, 
and  eight  ounces  of  filver  from  a  quintal  of  metal :  ten 
miles  fouth  of  Mende. 

ESPAGN  ACJ  (John-Baptift-Jofeph  de  Sahuguet-Da- 
marzil,  baron  d’),  a  military  writer,  born  in  1713,  at 
Brive-la-Gaillarde.  He  entered  the  fervice  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  bore  arms  with  reputation  in  Italy  in  1734,  and 
was  an  aid-de-camp  in  the  war  of  Bavaria  in  1742.  He 
was  efteemed  by  marlhal  Saxe,  who  employed  him  as 
aid-major-general  and  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  grenadiers. 
In  17 66  he  was  made  governor  of  the  invalids,  into  which 
he  introduced  fome  ufeful  reforms.  Fie  arrived  at  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  1780,  and  died  at  Paris  in 
17S3.  He  publifhed,  1.  Campaigns  of  the  King  in  1745— 
48,  4  vols.  Svo.  2.  Effay  on  the  Science  of  War,  3  vols. 
8vo.  1751.  3.  Effay  on  the  great  Operations  in  War, 

4  vols.  Svo,  1755.  4.  Supplement  to  the  Reveries  of 

Marfnal  Saxe,  2  vols.  Svo.  1773.  He  alfo  wrote  The 
Hiftory  of  Marlhal  Saxe,  3  vols.  4to.  in  which  are  given 
plans  of  his  battles  and  marches,  together  with  anecdotes 
and  particulars  of  the  life  of  that  celebrated  general. 

ESPA'GNE  (John  d’),  a  French  proteftant  divine  in 
the  feventeenth  century,  a  native  of  Dauphine,  who  be¬ 
came  minifter  of  the  French  church  in  London,  where  he 
officiated  during  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 
He  publilhed  feveral  trails,  which  were  collected  toge¬ 
ther,  and  printed  at  Geneva  in  1670,  in  3  vols.  121110.  and 
at  the  Hague  in  1674,  in  2  vols.  121110.  Befides  thefe, 
he  publifhed  a  treatife  entitled  Erreurs  populaires  eti  Points 
generaux  qni  conccrncnt  P Intelligence  de  la  Religion,  dedicated 
to  Charles  I.  king  of  England.  Bayle  fays  of  his  works 
in  genera!,  that  they  deferve  to  be  read,  and  that  the  laft- 
mentioned  piece  contains  many  good  things. 

ESPAGNE'T  (John  d’),  a  learned  Frenchman  of  the 
feventeenth  century,  and  prefident  of  the  parliament  of 
JBourdeaux.  Fie  was  attached  to  the  ftudy  of  the  new 
philofuphy,  and  exhibited  a  proof  of  the  proficiency  which 
lie  had  made  in  it,  in  a  work  entitled  Enchiridion  phyjicce 
rcJliiiLta,  printed  at  Paris  in  1623,  which  was  afterwards 
tranflated  into  French,  under  the  title  of  La  Philo/ophie  des 
Akcicns  rejlablie  en  fa  Purete.  This  work  may  be  faid  to 
have  been  the  firft  which  appeared  in  France  containing 
a  complete  fyftem  of  phyfics  contrary  to  that  of  Ariftotle. 
He  alfo  publifhed  a  work  concerning  the  philolophei ’a 
(tone,  entitled  Arcanum  Hermetic#  philejophi#  Opus.  Both 
r  the 
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the  above-mentioned  performances  contain  many  juft  ob- 
fervations,  and  curious  particulars  ;  but  at  the  fame  time 
prefent  us  with  fome  fanciful  hypothefes,  which  no  more 
accord  with  the  difcoveries  of  fcience  in  its  prefent  ftate 
of  improvement,  than  many  of  the  abfurdities  which  the 
author  properly  and  ably  explodes.  Mr.  d’Efpagnat 
alfo  publiflied,  in  1616,  an  old  MS.  entitled  Le  Rozier  des 
Guerres,  found  at  Nerac,  in  the  king’s  clofet,  and  erro- 
neoufly  fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  been  the  production  of 
Louis  XI.  He  added  to  it  a  treatife  of  his  own  upon  the 
jnftitution  of  a  young  prince. 

ESPA'LIER,  J\  Trees  planted  and  cut  fo  as  to  join. 
See  Horticulture. — Plant  your  faireft  tulips  in  places 
of  (belter,  and  under  efpaliers.  Evelyn. 

Behold  Villario’s  ten  years  toil  complete. 

His  arbours  darken,  his  efpaliers  meet.  Pope. 

ESPALIO'N,  a  town  of  France,  and  feat  of  a  tribunal, 
in  the  department  of  the  Aveiron  :  four  leagues  and  a 
half  north-north-eaft  of  Rhodez,  Lat.  44.  32.  N.  Ion.  20. 
36.  E.  Ferro. 

ESPAMISCA'CK,  a  lake  of  Lower  Canada  :  feventy- 
four  leagues  north-eaft  of  Quebec.  Lat.  50.  N.  Ion.  68. 
W.  Greenwich. 

ESPA'QUE,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Se- 
geftan  :  fifty-four  miles  fouth-weft  of  Kin. 

ESPARR AGO'S A,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Eftremadura  :  thirty-five  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Merida. 

ESPARRAGUE'R  A,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Catalonia:  fifteen  miles  north-north-weft  of  Barcelona. 

ESPAR'ZA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre:  twenty-two 
miles  eaft  of  Pamplona. 

ESPAR'ZA,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  Mexico, 
■and  province  of  Cofta  Rica. 

ESPE'CI AL,  adv.  [_fpecialis,  Lat.]  Principal;  chief: 

They  had  th!  efpecial  engines  been,  to  rear 

His  fortunes  up.  Daniel. 

•  ESPE'CIALLY,  adj.  Principally;  chiefly ;  particu¬ 
larly;  in  an  uncommon  degree  above  any  other.— -Provi¬ 
dence  hath  planted  in  all  men  a  natural  defire  and  curio- 
fjty  of  knowing  things  to  come  ;  and  fuch  things  efpecially 
as  concern  our  particular  happinefs,  or  the  general  fate 
of  mankind.  Burnet. 

ESPE'jA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Cor¬ 
dova:  feventeen  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Montilla. 

ESPELET'TE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in 
the  diftridt  of  Uftaritz:  three  leagues  fouth  of  Bayonne. 

ES'PEN  (Zeger  Bernard  Van),  a  celebrated  Flemifli 
canonift,  born  at  Louvain,  in  1646.  After  going  through 
the  courfe  of  philofophv  in  that  univerfity,  he  applied 
to  theology.  He  was  admitted  to  prieft’s  orders  in  1673, 
and  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  two  years  after¬ 
wards.  From  that  time  until  1702,  he  lived  in  the  col¬ 
lege  of  pope  Adrian  VI.  employed  in  a  clofe  application 
to  the  works  which  have  attached  to  his  name  no  little 
celebrity.  He  died  at  Utrecht,  towards  the  latter  end  of 
1728,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age.  The  moll  con- 
liderable  of  hie  works,  (till  in  great  eftimation,  and  much 
confulted,  is  his  Jus  ecclefiajlicum  univerfun. .  All  his  works 
have  undergone  various  irnpreflions,  of  which  the  tnoft 
complete  was  publiflied  at  Paris,  with  the  imprint  of 
Louvain,  in  1753,  in  four  volumes  folio,  with  the  title 
of  Zegeri-Bernardi  Van  Efpen  Opera  ovinia. 

ESPEN'CE  (Claude  de),  a  learned  French  catholic 
divine  in  the  lixteenth  century,  born  at  C'halons-fur- 
Marne,  in  1511.  He  was  educated  at  Paris,  where  he 
ftudied  the  dailies  in  the  college  of  Calvi,  philofophy 
in  that  of  Beauvais,  and  theology  in  the  college  of  Na¬ 
varre.  So  highly  was  he  refpedted  for  his  learning  and 
'merits’,  that  he  was  chofen  redtor  of  the  univerfity  of 
Paris  before  he  had  taken  his  doctor’s  degree,  which  he 
received  from  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne  when  he  was 
thirty-one  years  of  age.  In  1 544  he  accompanied  tlic 
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cardinal  of  Lorrain  on  his  embafly  to  Flanders,  when  be 
went  to  negociate  a  treaty  of  peace  between  Francis  I. 
and  the  emperor  Charles  V.  Afterwards  lie  was  fent  by 
the  king  to  Melun,  to  aftift  at  the  ecclefiaftical  conference 
which  his  majefty  had  commanded  to  be  held  in  that 
place  by  twelve  divines,  in  order  to  give  their  advice 
concerning  the  queftions  proper  to  be  propofed  for  dif- 
cuflion  at  the  council  of  Trent ;  and  he  fnftained  a  lead¬ 
ing  part  in  their  determinations.  The  greater  part  of 
his  days  he  devoted  to  ftudious  retirement,  and  died  at 
Paris,  in  1571.  The  works  which  he  left  behind  him  are 
chiefly  written  in  Latin,  in  a  dignified  and  elegant  ftyle, 
of  which  there  are  few  examples  among  the  writers  of 
that  period.  They  confift  of,  1.  Commentaries  on  the 
Epiftles  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy  and  Titus.  2.  A  Treatife 
on  Clandeftine  Marriages.  3.  Five  Books  on  the  Adora¬ 
tion  of  the  Eucharift.  4.  Six  Books  on  Continence.  5. 
A  Treatife  on  the  Mafs  ;  and  feveral  controverfial  pieces. 
His  works  were  collected  together,  and  publiflied  at  Pariss 
in  i6ig,  in  folio. 

ES'PER  (John  Frederic),  an  ingenious  naturalift,  born 
at  Drolfenfeld  in  Bayreuth,  in  1732.  He  ftudied  at  Er¬ 
langen,  where  he  applied  chiefly  to  theology;  and  when 
his  education  was  finifhed,  he  refided  five  years  at  Bay¬ 
reuth,  employed  in  inftruefting  young  perfons,  and  making 
himfelf  acquainted  with  natural  hiftory  and  botany,  of 
which  he  was  remarkably  fond.  Efper  acquired  conli- 
derable  reputation  as  a  naturalift,  on  account  of  his  re- 
fearches  refpedting  the  zoolites  in  the  principality  of 
Bayreuth.  In  the  diftridt  of  Streetberg,  are  a  number  of 
large  fubterranean  caverns,  partly  infulated,  and  partly 
connected  with  eacli  other,  which  contain  immenfe  num¬ 
bers  of  bones  of  various  animals,  many  of  them  undefined, 
thrown  together  in  heaps  to  a  conliderable  height,  and 
covered  with  earth  arifing  from  decompofed  animal  bo¬ 
dies.  With  the  afliftance  of  tiie  late  Dr.  Heuman,  Efper 
undertook  an  examination  and  defeription  of  thefe  re¬ 
markable  curiofities ;  and  the  refult  of  his  labours  was 
publiflied  under  the  following  title  :  An  accurate  De¬ 
feription  of  the  lately-difcovered  Zoolites  of  unknown 
Animals,  and  of  feveral  Caverns,  &c.  Nuremberg,  17745 
folio,  with  fourteen  illuminated  plates.  Efper  wrote 
alio,  A  Method  of  determining  the  Orbits  of  Comets  and 
other  celeftial  Bodies,  without  aftronomical  Inftruments, 
or  mathematical  Calculations;  Erlangen,  1770,  Svo.  with 
plates. 

ESPER  A'NCE,  f.  [Fr,]  Hope.  Not  vftd : 

To  be  worft, 

The  lowed,  moft  dejected  things  of  fortune, 

Stands  Hill  in  efperance,  lives  not  in  fear.  Shakefpeare. 

ESPERA'ZA,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Aude,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Qmllan:  two  leagues  and  a  half  fouth  of  Limoux. 

ES'PESEL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Aude,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftridt  of 
QuUlan  :  two  leagues  and  a  half  fouth-weft  of  Qynllan.' 

ESPI'AL,  f  [from  efpier,  Fr.  ]  A  fpy  ;  a  fcout ;  one 
fent  to  bring  intelligence.  Not  ufed. — Thofe  foufgarri- 
fons,  i (Tiling  forth  at  fuch  convenient  times  as  they  (hull 
have  intelligence,  or  efpial  upon  the  enemy,  will  drive 
him  from  one  fide  to  another.  Spenfer  on  Ireland, 

As  he  march’d  along, 

By  your  e/pia/s  were  difeovered 

Two  mightier  troops.  Shakefpeare . 

ESPIER'RE,  a  town  of  Savoy,  in  the  county  of  Man. 
rienne,  on  the  river  Arc  :  three  miles  and  a  half  fouth  of 
Argentina. 

ESPIE'RS,  a  town  of  Flanders,  eight  miles  north  of 
Tournay.  On  the  2d  of  May,  1794,  the  French  repub¬ 
lican  army  attacked  the  Englifh  and  Andrians  in  this 
town  ;  and,  after  an  obftinate  engagement,  were  repulfed, 
having  1 200  men  killed  and  wounded ;  leaving  behind 
them  300  prifoners,  and  feven  pieces  of  cannon. 

ESPINA'R, 


so 
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ESFINA'R,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile  :  eighteen 
miles  fouth-fouth.weft  of  Segovia. 

ES'PINHAL,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Beira  :  eighteen  miles,  fouth-eaft  of  Coimbra. 

ESPINO'S/^,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile  :  twenty 
miles  north  of  Frias. 

ESPINO'SA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile  :  forty- 
four  miles  fouth-weft  of  Toledo. 

ESPl'RITU  SANTO,  the  largeft  and  moft  wefterly  of 
the  New  Hebrides  1 (lands,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 
about  fifty-feven  miles  in  length,  and  thirty  in  breadth. 

EbPPRITU  SANTO,  a  river  of  South  America,  in 
the  country  of  Brafil,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic. 

.ESPl'RITU  SANTO,  a  town  of  the  itland  of  Cuba, 
on  the  foil tli  coaft  :  fifty-five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Bayamo. 
Lat.  19.  36.  N.  Ion.  24.  40.  W.  Ferro. 

ESPLANA'DE,  f  [Fr.]  In  fortification,  called  alfo 
glacis,  a  part  which  ferves  as  a  parapet  to  the  counter¬ 
fcarp,  or  covert  way  :  being  a  declivity  or  dope  of  earth, 
commencing  from  the  top  of  the  counterfcarp,  and  lofing 
itfelf  infenfibly  in  the  level  of  the, .champaign.  Efpla- 
inade  alfo  means  the  ground  which  has  been  levelled  from 
the  glacis  of  the  counterfcarp,  to  the  firft  houfes  ;  or  the 
vacant  fpace  between  the  works  and  the  houfes  of  the 
town.  The  term  is  alfo  applied  to  any  piece  of  ground 
that  is  made  fiat  or  level,  and  which  before  had  fome 
eminence  that  incommoded  the  place. 

ESPLEE'S,/.  [from  cxplco,  Lat.]  In  law,  the  products 
which  ground  or  land  yield  j  as  the  hay  of  the  meadow's, 
the  herbage  of  the  pafture,  corn  of  the  arable  ;  rent  and 
fervices,  &c.  And  of  an  advowfon,  the  taking,  of  tithes 
in  grofs  by  the  parfon  ;  of  wood,  the  felling  of  wood  ;  of 
an  orchard,  the  fruits  growing  there  ;  of  a  mill,  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  toll,  &c.  Thefe  and  fuch-like  iffiies  are  termed 
efplees.  And  it  is  obferved,  that  in  a  writ  of  right  of 
land,  advowfon,  &c.  the  demandant  ought  to  allege  in 
liis  count,  that  he  or  his  aticeftors  took  the  efplees  of  the 
thing  in  demand;  otherwise  the  pleading  will  not  be 
good.  Terms  de  Ley. 

ESPLESSI'ERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Somme  :  twelve  miles  fouth-weft  of  Amiens. 

ESPONDE'ILLAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Herault  :  feven  miles  north  of  Beziers. 

ESPOSEN'DA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Galicia  :  twelve  miles  fouth-weft  of  Orenfe. 

ESPOSEN'DA,  a  feaport  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Entre  Duero  e  Minho,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ca- 
vado,  with  a  harbour  for  fmall  veftels  :  twenty-two  miles 
north  of  Oporto.  Lat.  48.  32.  N.  Ion.  10.  9.  E.  Ferro. 

ESPOU'SALS,  J'.  without  a  Angular;  [fponfalia,  Lat. 
efpoufe,  Fr.]  The  a£l  of  contracting  or  affiancing  a  man  and 
woman  to  each  other  ;  the  act  or  ceremony  of  betrothing. 

ESPOU'SAL,  adj.  Ufed  in  the  act  of  efpoufing  or  be¬ 
trothing. — The  ambaftador  put  his  leg,  ftript  naked  to  the 
knee,  between  the  efpoufal  Iheets  ;  that  the  ceremony 
might  amount  to  a  confummation.  Bacon's  Henry  V 1 1 .  • 

To  ESPOU'SE,  v.  a.  [ efpeufer ,  Fr.]  Tocontradt  or  be¬ 
troth  to  another;  with  to. — Deliver  me  my  wife  Michal, 
which.  1  efpovfed  to  me.  2  Sam. — Or  with. — He  had  receiv¬ 
ed  him  as  a  fuppliant,  protected  him  as  a  perfon  fled  for 
refuge,  and  efpoufd  him  with  his  kinfwoman.  Bacon. — To 
marry,  to  wed  : 

They  foon  efpous'd ;  for  they  with  cafe  W'ere  join’d, 

Who  were  before  contradted  in  the  mind.  Dry  den. 

If  her  fire  approves, 

Let  him  efpoufe  her  to  the  peer  (lie  loves.  Pope. 

To  adopt  ;  to  take  to  himfelf. — In  gratitude  unto  the 
duke  of  Bretagne,  for  his  former  favours,  he  efpouftd  that 
quarrel,  and  declared  himfelf  in  aid  of  the  duke.  Bacon's 
Hen.  VII. — To  maintain  ;  to  defend. — The  cuufe  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  goodnefs,  which  is  the  catife  of  God,  is  ours 
by  delcent,  and  we  ate  doubly  bound  to  efpoufe  it. 
Atterbury. 


ESQ 

ES'PRINGAL,  or  Espringo ld,  f.  An  engine  fot> 
merly  ufed  for  throwing  great  ftones. 

ES'PRIT  (James),  a  French  moral  writer,  in  the 
feventeenth  century,  born  at  Beziers,  in  1611.  In  1629, 
he  entered  into  a  feminary  of  the  Oratory,  of  which  his 
elder  brother  was  a  prieft,  and  diligently  applied  himfelf 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  belles-lettresand  theology.  Afterwards, 
having  been  introduced  to  the  duke  de  la  Rochefoucault, 
the  author  of  the  well-known  Maxims,  that  noblemait 
became  exceedingly  partial  to  him,  and  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  bringing  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  chan¬ 
cellor  Seguier.  M.  Efprit  poftefted,  in  no  common  de¬ 
gree,  the  qualities  that  are  adapted  to  pleafe  ;  good  fenfe, 
w'it,  polifhed  manners,  and  a  pleafing  figure.  He  died  at 
Beziers  in  1678,  before  he  had  completed  his  fixty-feventh 
year.  He  was  a  member  of  the  French  academy,  and  in 
the  infancy  of  that  inftitution  was  confidered.as  one  of  its 
finning  ornaments.  He  was  the  author  of  Paraphrafes  on 
fome  of  the  Pfalms  ;  and  of  a  treatife,  entitled  La  FauJfeU 
des  Vertus  kumaincs,  in  two  volumes  121T10.  167S.  From  this 
hook  Louis  de  Bans  has  taken  his  Art  of  knowing  Man¬ 
kind.  It  was  his  brother  the  abbe  Efprit,  who  w’rote  Po¬ 
litical  Maxims  in  Verfe,  printed  at  Paris  in  1669,  which 
were  drawn  up  for  the  life  of  the  dauphin,  and  furnifti  us 
with  an  excellent  collection  of  maxims  for  the  education 
of  a  prince. 

ESPRONCE'DA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre :  eleven 
miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Eftella. 

To  ESPY',  v.  a.  \_efpier  ,Y  r  To  fee  things  at  a  diftance. 

• — Few  there  are  of  fo  weak  capacity  but  public  evils  they 
eafily  efpy  ;  fewer  fo  patient  as  not  to  complain,  when  the' 
grievous  inconveniences  thereof  york  ienfible  fmart. 
Hooker. — Todilcover  a  thing  intended  to  be  hid. — He.  who 
before  he  was  efpied  was  afraid,  after  being  perceived  was 
afliamed,  now  being  hardly  rubbed  upon,  left  both  fear 
and  fhame,  and  was  moved  to  anger.  Sidney. — To  fee  un¬ 
expectedly. — As  one  of  them  opened  his  fack,  he  efpied 
his  money.  Gen. — To  difeover  as  a  fpy. — Moles  fent  me 
to  efpy  out  the  land,  and  I  brought  him  word  again.  Jofh . 
xiv.  7. 

To  ESPY',  v.  n.  To  watch  ;  to  look  about. — Stand  by 
the  way  and  efpy ;  alk  him  that  fleeth  what  is  done  >  Jer. 
xlvii.  19. 

ESQJJER'DES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Straits  of  Calais,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in 
the  diftriCt  of  St.  Omer,  one  league  fouth  of  St.  Omer. 

ESQUIMAU'X,  or  Eskimaux.  See  Labrador. 

ESQUI'RE,/.  [from  efeu,  Er.  J'cutym,  Lat.  c-huto;,  Gr. 
each  lignifying  an  hide  of  which  lliields  were  anciently 
made  and  afterwards  covered.]  An  eiqttire  was  originally 
lie  who  attended  a  knight  in  the  lime  of  war,  and  carried 
his  fliield  ;  w’hence  lie  was  called  efeuier  in  French,  and 
J'cutifer  or  armiger  (i.e.  armour-bearer)  in  Latin.  Hoto- 
man  fays,  that  thole  whom  the  French  call  efquires  were 
a  military  kind  of  vaftals,  having  jusfeuti,  viz.  liberty  to 
bear  a  Ihield,  and  in  it  the  enfigns  of  their  family,  in  to¬ 
ken  of  their  gentility  or  dignity  ;  but  this  addition  hath 
not  for  a  long  time  had  any  relation  to  the  office  or  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  perfon  to  whom  it  hath  been  attributed, 
as  to  carrying  of  arms,  &c.  but  has  been  merely  a  title  of 
dignity,  and  next  in  degree  to  a  knight. 

A  llieriff  of  a  county,  being  a  fuperior  officer,  retains 
the  title  of  efquire  during  his  life  ;  in  refpeCt  of  the  great 
truft  he  has  had  in  the  commonwealth.  But  efquires  and 
gentlemen  are  confounded  together- by  fir  Edward  Coke, 
2  Inf.  668.  He  there  obferves,  that  every  efquire  is  a 
gentleman,  and  a  gentleman  is  defined  to  be  on e-qui  arma 
gerit,  who  bears  coat  armour  ;  the  grant  of  which  adds 
dignity  to  a  man’s  family.  It  is  indeed  a  matter  fome- 
what  unfettled  what  conftitutes  the  diftinftion,  or  who  is 
a  real  efquire  ;  for  it  is  not  an  eftate,  however  large,  that 
confers  this  rank  upon  its  owner.  Camden,  who. was 
himfelf  a  herald,  diftinguilhes  them  the  moft  accurately. 
And  he  reckons  up  four  forts  of  efquires.  ;.  The  eldeft 
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fons  of  knights,  and  their  eldeft  fons  in  perpetual  fuc- 
ceflion.  2.  The  eldeft  fons  of  younger  fons  of  peers,  and 
their  eldeft  fons  in  like  perpetual  fuccellion;  both  which 
fpecfes  of  efquires  Spellman  calls  armigeri  natalitii  ■>  as  he 
denominates  the  fons  themfelves  of  peers  armigeri  honora- 
rii.  3.  Efquires  created  by  the  king’s  letters  patent  or 
other  inveftiture,  and  their  eldeft:  fons.  4.  Efquires  b-y 
virtue  of  their  offices  ;  as  juftices  of  the  peace,  and  others 
who  bear  any  office  of  truft  under  the  crown.  To  thefe 
may  be  added  efquires  of  knights  of  the  bath,  each  of 
whom  conftitutes  three  at  his  inftallation  ;  and  all  foreign, 
nay  Irilh  peers;  for  not  only  thefe,  but  even  the  eldeft 
fons  of  peers  of  Great  Britain,  though  frequently  titular 
lords,  are  only  efquires  in  law,  and  mu  ft  fo  be  named  in 
all  legal  proceedings.  Barrifters  at  law  l'eem  alfo  now  in 
full  poffieflion  of  the  title  of  efquire,  though  originally, 
as  it  ffiould  feem,  attained  by  ufurpation.  The  court  of 
Common  Pleas  refufed  to  hear  an  affidavit  read,  becaufe 
a  barrifter  named  in  it  was  not  called  efquire.  1  WilJ.  224. 
See  the  article  Herai.dr-y. 

ES'ROM,  [Heb.  the  divifion  of  a  fong.]  A  man’s 
name. 

ESSAO'IE,  a  town  of  Egypt  :  three  miles  foutli- 
fouth-eaft  of  Achmim. 

ESSA'RS  (Les),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  la  Vendee,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftridt 
of  la  Roche-fur-Yon :  three  leagues  north-eaft  of  La 
Roche. 

ESSAR'TS  (Les),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Seine  and  Oife,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton, 
in  the  diftridt  of  Dourdan  :  four  leagues  and  a  half  north- 
weft  of  Dourdan. 

ESSAR'TUM,  f.  in  old  records.  Woodlands  turned 
into  tillage. 

7o  ESSAY',  v.  a.  [ejfayer,  Fr.]  To  attempt ;  to  try  ; 
to  endeavour: 

While  I  this  unexampled  talk  eJJ'ay , 

Pafs  awful  gulfs,  and  beat  my  painful  way, 

Celeftial  dove,  divine  affiftance  bring.  Blackmorc. 

To  make  experiment  of.  To  try  the  value  and  purity  of 
metals. — The  ftandard  in  our  mint  being  now  fettled,  the 
rules  and  methods  of  ejfaying  fuited  to  it  fliould  remain 
unvariable.  Lcckc. 

ES'SAY,  f.  [from  the  verb.  The  accent  is  ufed  on 
either  fy  liable.  3  Attempt;  endeavour; 

Fruitlefs  our  hopes,  though  pious  our  ejfay  s  ;■ 

Yours  to  preferve  a  friend,  and  mine  to  praife.  Smith. 
A  loofe  fally  of  the  mind  ;  an  irregular  indigefted  piece  ; 
not  a  regular  and  orderly  compofition. — My  cjfays,  of  all 
my  other  works,  have  been  molt  current.  Bacon. 

Yet  modeftly  he  does  his  work  furvey. 

And  calls  his  finilh’d  poem  an  ejfay.  Poem  to  Rofe. 

A  trial ;  an  experiment. — This  treatife  prides  itfelf  in  no 
higher  title  than  that  of  an  ejfay ,  or  imperfect  attempt  at 
alubjeft.  Glanville. — Firft  tafte  of  any  thing;  firft  experi¬ 
ment. — Tranllating  the  firft  of  Homer’s  Iliads,  I  intended 
as  an  ejfay  to  the  whole  work.  Drydcn. 

ESSAY'ING,  or  Assaying,  f.  in  chemiftry  and  me¬ 
tallurgy,  the  art  of  analyfing  metallic  ores,  and  thence 
deducing  the  real  quantity  of  pure  metal  contained  there¬ 
in.  See  Assay,  vol.  ii.  p.  281  ;  and  the  article  Che¬ 
mistry,  vol.  iv.  p.  262-320.  See  alfo  the  article  Me- 
TALLURGY. 

ES'SAYIST,  f.  the  writer  of  an  effiay. — Grave  affies  ! 
mere  ejfayijls !  B.Jonfon. — Montagne  the  ejfayijl  feems  to 
have  been  a  little  warmed  with  wine,  or  naturally  hot¬ 
headed.  Butler’s  Ckara&ers. 

ESSED  A'Rl I,  f.  a  fort  of  gladiators,  mentioned  by 
Seneca,  Seutonius,  and  Tully,  who  engaged  one  another 
out  of  chariots  called  ejfeda.  L  he  ejfedum  was  a  fort  of 
heavy  chariot  from  which  the  Gauls  and  Britons  engaged 
the  Romans.  See  the  article  Gladiator. 

ESSED'ONES,  a  people  of  Afia,  above  the  Palus 
Vol.  VII.  No.  404. 


Mceotis,  who  ate  the  flefii  of  their  parents  mixed  with 
that  of  cattle.  They  gilded  the  head,  and  kept  it  as  fa- 
cred.  Mela. 

ES'SEL,  or  Ehstel,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  Weftphalia,  and  county  of  Verden  :  two  miles 
north  of  Verden. 

ES'SEMBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  and  county  of  Meurs,  near  the  Rhine  :  three 
miles  eaft  of  Meurs. 

ES'SEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phalia,  and  bifhoprick  of  Ofnubruck  :  ten  miles  caft- 
north-eaft  of  Verden. 

ES'SEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft¬ 
phalia,  and  bifhoprick  of  Munfter  :  ten  miles  fouth  of 
Cloppenburg. 

ES'SEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft¬ 
phalia  :  fixteen  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Dulieldorp. 

ESSENBE'CK,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  Jutland:  four 
miles  from  Randers. 

ES'SENCE,/.  [ejfentia,  Lat.]  The  very  nature  of  any 
being,  whether  it  be  actually  exifling  or  not. — A  rofe .j  11 
winter  has  an  cjfence ;  in  fummer  it  has  exiftence  alfo. 
Watts’s  Logic. 

One  thinks  the  foul  is  air  ;  another,  fire  ; 

Another,  blood  diffus’d  about  the  heart  ; 

Another  faith,  the  elements  confpire, 

And  to  her  ejfcnce  each  doth  give  a  part.  Davies. 

Formal  exiftence  ;  that  which  makes  any  thing  to  be 
what  it  is. — The  vifible  church  of  Jefus  is  one  in  out¬ 
ward  profeffion  of  thofe  things,  which  fupernaturally  ap. 
pertain  to  the  very  cjfence  of  Chriftianity,  and  are  necef- 
farily  required  in  every  particular  Chriftian  man.  Hooker. 

■ — The  ejjence  of  a  circle  is,  that  its  femi-diameters  be  all 
equal.  The  ejfence  of  a  fquare,  that  it  have  four  right- 
angles,  and  as  many  equal  right-lined  Tides.  Bailey. — Fx- 
iftence;  the  quality  of  being. — In  fucli  cogitations  have 
I  (food,  with  fucli  a  darknefs  and  heavinefs  of  mind,  that 
I  might  have  been  perfuaded  to  have  refigned  my  very 
ejfence.  Sidney. — Being  ;  exiftent  perfon  : 

As  fur  as  gods  and  heavenly  ejfences 
Canperifh.  Milton. 

Species  of  exiftent  being. — Here  be  four  of  you,  as  dif¬ 
fering  as  the  four  elements  ;  and  yet  you  are  friends  :  as 
for  Kupoli,  becaufe  he  is  temperate,  and  without  paffion, 
he  may  be  the  fifth  cjfence.  Bacon. — Conftituent  fubftance: 

For  fpirits  when  they  pleafe, 

Can  either  fex  a  Hume,  or  both  ;  fo  foft 
And  uncompounded  is  their  ejfence  pure  ; 

Nor  ty’d  or  manacled  with  joint  or  limb.  Milton. 

The  caufe  of  exiftence.  This  Jenfe  is  not  proper  ; 

She  is  my  ejfcnce  :  and  1  leave  to  be, 

If  I  be  not  by  her  fair  influence 

Foller’d,  illumin’d,  cherifh’d,  kept  alive.  Shakefpeare. 
[In  medicine.]  The  chief  properties  or  virtues  of  any 
Ample,  or  compofition  collected  in  a  narrow  compufs. 
Perfume  ;  odour  ;  feent : 

Our  humble  province  is  to  tend  the  fair  ; 

To  fave  the  powder  from  too  rude  a  gale, 

Nor  let  th’  imprifon’d  ejfences  exhale.  Pope. 

To  ES'SENCE,  v.a.  [from  ejfcnce.  ]  To  perfume  ;  to 
feent. — The  hu'fband  rails,  from  morning  to  night,  at 
ejfenced  fops  and  tawdry  courtiers.  AddiJ'on. 

ESSEN'DI  QUIETUM  DE  TOLONIO,/  in  law,  a 
writ  to  be  quit  of  toll  ;  it  lies  for  citizens  and  burgeffes 
of  any  city  or  town  that  by  charter  or  prefeription  ought 
to  be  exempted  from  toll,  where  the  fame  is  exulted  of 
tiiem. 

ESSE'NES,  or  Essenians,  in  Jewifh  antiquity,  one 
of  the  three  ancient  fedfs  among  that  people.  They  al¬ 
lowed  a  future  ftate,  but  denied  a  refurredf ion  from  the 
dead.  Their  way  of  life  was  very  Angular  :  they  did  not 
marry  ;  but  adopted  the  children  of  others,  whom  they 
G  bred 
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bred  up  in  the  inftitutions  of  their  fe6b :  they  defpifed 
riches,  and  had  all  things  in  common,  and  never  changed 
their  clothes  till  they  were  entirely  worn  out.  When 
initiated,  they  were  ftriitly  bound  not  to  communicate 
the  myfteries  of  their  fedt  to  others  ;  and  if  any  of  their 
members  were  found  guilty  of  enormous  crimes,  they 
were  expelled.  Pliny  fays,  that  they  dwelt  on  the  weft 
fide'of  the  lake  Afphaltites  ;  and  that  they  were  a  foli- 
tary  kind,  of  men,  living  without  women  or  money,  and 
feeding  upon  the  fruit  of  the  palm-tree. 

ESSENEU'X,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  duchy 
of  Limburg,  fituated  on  the  Ourt  :  nine  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Liege. 

ESSE'NIUS  (Andrew),  a  learned  Dutch  divine  in 
the  feventeenth  century,  born  at  Bommel,  in  1618. 
His  claflical  education  he  received  at  Utrecht.  Having 
gone  through  the  regular  courfes  of  philolophy,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  theology,  he  was,  in  1641,  appointed  to  the 
church  of  Nederlangbroeck,  in  the  vicinity  of  Utrecht. 
He  was  afterwards  cliofen  pallor  of  the  principal  church 
at  Utrecht  in  1651,  and  profelforof  theology  at  that  uni- 
verfity,  in  connexion  with  Walter  de  Bruyn.  He  died  in 
1677.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  productions,  chiefly 
written  in  the  Latin  language  ;  .among  which  are,  1. 
The  Triumph  of  the  Crofs,  or  a  Defente  of  the  Catholic 
Faith  aguinft  the  Socinians,  and  in  particular  agaiufl:  Crel- 
lius,  1649.  2.  A  Syftent  of  Divinity,  1659,  in  two  vo¬ 

lumes.  3.  A  View  of  Theological  Controverfies,  i66r, 
frequently  reprinted.  4.  An  Abridgment  of  Dogmatic 
Theology,  1669.  5.  An  Apology  for  the  Englilh  Non- 

conformift  Minifters,  &c. 

ESSEN'TIAL,  adj.  \_ejjentialis,  Lat.]  Neceffary  to  the 
conftitution. or  exiftence  of  any  thing. — From  that  ori¬ 
ginal  of  doing  good,  that  is ' cjfential  to  the  infinite  being 
of  our  Creator,  we  have  an  excellent  copy  tranfcribed. 
Spratt. 

And  if  each  fyflem  in  gradation  roll. 

Alike  ejjlntial  to  th’  amazing  whole, 

The  lead  confufion  but  in  one,  not  all 
That ■  fyflem  only,  b.ut  the  whole  nmft  fall.  Pope. 

Important  in  the  highefl  degree  ;  principal. — Judgment’s 
more  ejfential  to  a  general  than  courage.  Denham. — 
Pure  ;•  highly  rectified  ;  fubtilely  elaborated  ;  extracted 
fo  as  to' contain  all  the  virtue's  of  its  elemental  parts  con¬ 
tracted  into  a  narrow  compafs. — The  juice  of  the  feed  is 
an  cffehtiat  oil  or  balm,  designed  by  nature  to  preferve  the 
feed  from  corruption.  Arbtithnot. 

ESSEN'TIAL,  f.  Exiftence^  being: 

His  utmoft  ire  to  the  height  enrag’d, 

Will  either  quite  confume  us-,  or  reduce 
To  nothing  this  ejjential.  Milton. 

Nature  ;  find  or  conftittient  principles.. — The  plague  of 
tin  has  even  altered  hi S  nature,  and  eaten  into  his  very 
ejj'entials.  South. — The  chief  point ;  that-  which  is  in  any 
refpedt  of  great  importance. 

ESSEN'Tl ALLY,  a&v  [ cjfcntialiter ,  Lat.]  By  the 
conftitution  of  nature  ;  really  ;  according  to  the  true  ftate 
of  tilings.  —  Body  and  fpirit  are  effentially  divided,  though 
not  locally  diftant.  Glanville. — All  fin  ejfcntiai'y  is,  and 
muft  be,  mortal.  Sozith, — Knowledge  is  that  which,  next 
to  virtue,  truly  and  ejjenlialiy  raifes  one  man  above  ano¬ 
ther.  Addijon. 

ESSEN'TIAL  CHARACTER,/,  in  botany,  a  Angle 
or  peculiar  natural  mark,  diftinguilhing  one^genus  from 
all  others  in  the  fame  natural  order.  Innumerable  in- 
ftances  occur  in  Linnseus’s Syftema  Vegetabilium. 

ESSEQJJI'BO,  a  flourilhing  fettlement  of  the  Dutch 
in  South.  America,  and  country  of  Guiana,  on -the  river 
Eflequibo.  Its  productions  are  fugar,  coffee,  and  cotton.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Englilh  in  the  time  of  the  American  war, 
and-reftored  at  the  peace  *  It  was  again  taken  by  the  Eng¬ 
lilh  in  April,  1796,  and  reflored  at  the  peace  of  Amiens; 
but  it  was  again  taken  by  the  Englilh  in  September  1803. 

KSSEQLI'BO,  a  river  of  South .  America,  in  the 
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country  of  Guiana,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  three 
leagues  wide  at  its  mouth.  Lat.  6.  45.  N.  Ion.  45.  e. 
W.  Ferro. 

ES'SERA,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  runs  into  the  Cin- 
ca,  in  Aragon. 

ES'SERA,  f.  [from  mu’  forah,  Arab,  a  humour.] 
The  medical  term  for  the  nettle-rath. 

ES'SERUM,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  ifland  of 
Zealand  :  fix  miles  weft  of  Helfingoer. 

ES'SEX,  a  maritime  county  of  England,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Cambridgefliire  and  Suffolk  ;  on  the  eaft  by 
the  fea  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  county  of  Kent,  from  which 
it  is  feparated  by  the  river  Thames ;  -  and  on  the  weft  by 
Hertfordfhire  and  Middlefex.  It  is  fituated  on  the  eaftern 
fide  of  the  ifland  ;  and  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  Ca- 
pel  family.  During  the  heptarchy,  it  was  comprifed  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  Eaft  Saxons;  it  now  belongs  to  the 
province  of  Canterbury,  and  diocefe  of  London,  and  is 
included  in  the  home  circuit.  Its  figure  is  irregularly 
quadrangular;  its  maritime  fide  in  particular  being  va- 
rioufly  indented  and  uneven.  From  eaft  to  weft  it  is  for¬ 
ty-fix  miles  long,  and  from  north  to  fouth  forty-two  miles 
broad,  and  200  in  circuit;  containing  1390  fquare  miles, 
or  SS9,6oo  fquare  acres  ;  divided  into  nineteen  hundreds, 
including  415  parifties,  175  vicarages,  near  1 100  villages, 
and  twenty-feven  market  towns,  viz.  Colchefter,  which 
fends  two  members  to  parliament ;  Harwich,  which  gives 
the  title  of  baron  to  the  family  of  Hill,  and  fends  two  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament  :  Malden,  which  fends  two  members 
to  parliament,  and  gives  the  title  of  vifeount  to  the  Ca- 
pel  family  ;  Rochford,  which  gives  the  title  of  earl  to 
the  family  of  Nalfau  de  Zuleftein  ;  Walden,  which  gives- 
the  title  of  baton  to  the  family  of  Griffin  ;  alfo  Chelmf- 
ford,  where  the  county  bufinefs  is  tranfaffted,  Manning- 
tree,  Witham,  Epping,  Barking,  Rnmford,  Billericay, 
Harlow,  Dunmow,  Waltham  Abbey,  Bradfield,  Brain¬ 
tree,  Brentwood,  Rayleigh,  Ongar,  Coggelhall,  Dedham, 
Greys,  Halftead,  Hatfield,  Horndon,  and  Thaxfted.  It 
fends  eight  members  to  parliament,  fix  as  above  men¬ 
tioned,  and  two  for  the  county. 

Eftex  is  the  mod  fouthern  of  the  three  counties  on  the 
eaftern  coaft,  which  together  form  a  continued  tradt  of 
vaft  extent,  undiftinguifhed  by  any  confiderable  emi¬ 
nence  or  ridge,  but  in  general  fufficiently  elevated  to  be 
dry  and  arable,  and  rich  in  the  various  products  of  agri¬ 
culture.  The  road  from  London  to  Norwich  by  New¬ 
market,  which  palfes  along  tire  wefiern  fides  of  Eftex  and 
Suffolk  to  the  middle  of  Norfolk,  a  diftance  of  108  miles, 
is  more  level  and  unvaried  in  its  furface  than  any  tract  of 
ground  of  equal  length  in  the  kingdom.  Eftex  .poffeffes, 
however,  a  variety  of  foil  and  face  of  country.  Its  fouth- 
weftern  part  is  chiefly  occupied  by  Epping-foreft  and  its 
feveral  branches.  A  rivulet,  the  Roddon,  running  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  Lea,  greatly  fertilizes  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
ty.  Northwards' the  country  becotv.es  more  open  and  un¬ 
even.  Saffron  Walden,  in  this  part,  by  its  name,  fliows 
the  product  for  which  it  is  famous.  Saffron,  which  was 
formerly  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  is 
now  grown  almoft  folely  between  this  place  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  in  a  circuit  of  about  ten  miles.  A  rich  light  toil 
and  dry  country  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  plant.  The 
Englilh  faffron  has  always  been  in  high  eftimation. 

The  centre  of  Eftex  is  in  general  a  fine  corn  country, 
varied  with  gentle  inequalities  of  furface,  and-  fprinkled 
with  woods.  Towards  the  fea-coaft  it  gradually  declines 
into  rnarlhy  grounds,'  broken  by  arms  of  the  fea  into 
illands,  and  frequently  inundated.  The  fine  pufturage_ 
which  thefe  tradts  (commonly  called  the  Hundreds  of 
Eljfex)  afford,  fear  cel  y  cempenfates  for-' their  unwhole- 
fomenefs,  which  i.s  in  a  manner  proverbial.  The  banks 
of  the  Thames,  from  the  entrance  of  the  Lea  to  the  fea, 
are  a  fimilnr  trait  of  marfhes.  The  farms  in  thefe  parts 
are  very  large,  and  the  farmers  rich,  and  induftrious  to 
improve  their  grounds  by  manuring  with  chalk,  brought 
by  fea  from  Kent.  Numbers  of  calves  are  brought  from 
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all  thefe  parts  of  EtTex  to  the  London  markets.  The 
northern  part  of  the  coaft,  between  the  Stour  and  Coin, 
which  projedts  further  than  the  reft,  is  a  more  elevated 
and  healthy  country. 

The  principal  rivers  properly  belonging  to  this  county 
are,  the  Coin,  riling  near  Clare  in  Suffolk  j  and,  after 
palling  Colchefter,  emptying  into  a  creek  of  the  lea  be¬ 
tween  Merfey  illandand  the  main.  In  the  falt-water  in¬ 
lets  and  pools  at  the  mouth  of  this  river  are  bred  the  fa¬ 
mous  Colchefter  oyfters,  fo  well  known  as  an  article  of 
commerce  and  luxury.  The  Blackwater  takes  its  rife 
near  Saffron  Walden,  and,  flowing  by  Coggelhall  and 
Witham,  difcharges  itfelf  at  Maldon  into  an  arm  of  the 
fea  called  Blackwater.  The  Chelmer,  fpringing  near  the 
fame  place,  winds  through  the  middle  of  the  county, 
and,  pafting  by  Chelmsford,  terminates  at  Maldon  in  the 
fame  mouth  with  the  former.  The  Crouch,  after  a 
fhort  courfe  on  the  fouth-eaftern  fide,  mixes  with  the  fea 
among  the  marlhes  of  Burnham  and  Foulnefs  ifle.  The 
Walfleet  and  Burnham  oyfters  are  the  produdl  of  its 
creeks  and  pits.  The  Roddon,  which  enters  the  Thames 
near  Barking,  has  been  already  mentioned. 

The  principal  harbour  on  the  Effex  coaft  is  that  of 
Harwich,  fituated  on  a  tongue  of  land  oppofite  to  the 
united  mouths  of  the  Stour  and  Orwell.  It  affords  an 
eccafional  fhelter  to  the  coafting  fleets  continually  palling 
along  thefe  ftiores,  but  has  not  much  trade  of  its  own. 
The  principal  bufinefs  of  Harwich  has  arifen  from  its  be¬ 
ing  the  ftation  of  the  Holland  packets,  which,  in  times  of 
peace,  fail  between  it  and  Helvoetfluys.  South  of  Har¬ 
wich  is  the  Naz-e,  a  hooked  promontory,  enclofing  a  few 
low  iflands.  From  hence  the  land  declines  welhvard, 
forming  the  funnel,  which  terminates  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames.  Befides  the  creeks  already  noticed,  there  is 
one  within  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  running  up  by  the 
town  and  fmall  port  of  Leigh,  and  forming  Canvey  ifle. 
The  country  round  Chelmsford  is  very  fertile,  and  hops 
are  cultivated  near  it. 

Various  actions  with  the  Danes  happened  in  this  coun¬ 
ty,  as  well  as  in  many  others  on  the  eaftern  coaft.  One 
of  the  meft  memorable  was  fought  at  Aflingdon,  or  Afh- 
down,  near  Rochford,  in  which  king  Edmund  Ironfide 
was  .defeated  by  Canute.  Tilbury-fort,  oppofite  Gravel- 
end,  is  the  principal  protection  of  the  Thames.  In  its 
neighbourhood  queen  Elizabeth  reviewed  the  army  (lie 
had  affembled  to  oppofe  the  Spanifh  armada  in  1 5 S S - 

ES'SEX,  a  county  of  the  American  ftates,  in  Mafla- 
chufetts,  bounded  nOrth  by  the  ftate  of  New  Hampfliire  ; 
eaft  and  Couth  by  the  ocean,  and  the  town  of  Chelfea  in 
Suffolk  county;  weft  by  Middlefex  county;  in  length 
about  thirty-eight  miles,  in  breadth  twenty-five  ;  ftiaped 
triangularly,  Chelfea  being  the  acute  point.  The  chief 
iflands  on  its  coaft,  belonging  to  it,  are  Cape  Anne  and 
Piumb  iflands.  It  is  fubdivided  into  twenty-two  town- 
Chips,  which,  by  the  cenfus  of  1796,  contain  7644houfes 
and  57,91 3  inhabitants  :  being  the  mod  populous,  of 
its  fize,  of  any  in  the  ftate,  having  about  135  fouls  to 
a  fquare  mile.  The  firft  fettlement  in  Malfacluifetts 
Proper -was  made  ir.  Salem,  the  capital  of  the  county, 
in  1628,  by  John  Endicot,  efq.  one  of  the  original  pa¬ 
tentees,  and  many  years  governor  of  the  colony.  It 
was  made  a  fit  ire  in  1643,  being  one  of  the  three  into 
which  the  colony  was  firft  divided.  Efiex-county  pays 
about  one-feventh  part  of  the  ftate  tax,  elefts  fix  fena- 
tors  and  counfellors  for  the  government  of  the  common¬ 
wealth,  and  one  re'p  re  Tentative  ir.  the  legiflature'of  the 
United  States.  The  fade  of  the  country  is  pleafingly  va¬ 
riegated  with  hills,  vales-,  woods,  and  plains.  The  land 
is  generally  fruitful  ;  but  is  more  favourable  to  barley 
than  mb  ft  other  parts  of  the  ftate.  Quarries  of  marble 
and  limeftone  are  found  in  this  county  ;  and  the  fea  coaft 
is  indented  with  a  number  of  good  harbours.  Merrimack- 
rivpr  interjects  the  north  part  of  Elfex  county  :  between 
it  and  the  New  Ham.pfhire  line  are  the  towns  of  Me¬ 
thuen,  'Jiaverill,  Arneibury,  and  Salifbury. 


ES'SEX,  a  county  of  the  American  States,  in  Virgi¬ 
nia,  bounded  eaft  and  north-eaft  of  Rappahannock-river, 
which  divides  if  from  Richmond.  Itis  about  fifty-five 
miles  long  and  twelve  broad,  and  contains,  by  the  cen- 
fus,  9122  inhabitants. 

ES'SEX,  a  county  of  the  American  States,  in  New 
Jerfey,  in  the  eaftern  part  of  the  ftate,  and  divided  from 
Staten  Ifland  by  Newark-bay.  It  is  about  twenty-five 
miles  in  length  and  fixteen  in  breadth,  and  has  three 
townfhips,  viz.  Newark,  Elizabethtown  and  Acquack- 
anack,  which  contain,  by  the  cenfus,  1 7,785  inhabitants. 
The  foil  is  fertile,  and  its  fruits  and  other  productions 
meet  with  a  quick  fale  in  New  York  city.  Effex  county 
has  within  it  feven  Prefbyterian  churches,  three  for  Epif- 
copalians,  one  for  Anabaptifts,  and  two  for  Dutch  Cal¬ 
vin  ifts. 

ES'SEX,  a  county  of  the  American  States,  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  and  the  north-eafternmoft  in  the  ftate. 

ES'SEX,  atownfhipof  the  American  States,  in  Chit¬ 
tenden  county,  Vermont.  It  lies  between  Jericho  on  the 
fouth-eaft,  and  Colchefter  on  the  north-weft. 

ES'SEX  VAI.LEY  MOUNTAINS,  mountains  of  the 
ifland  of  Jamaica  :  ten  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Lacovia. 

ES'SEY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Orne, 
and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftridt  of  Alengon, 
three  leagues  north-eaft  of  Alenin. 

ESSOI'GN,  or  Essoin,  f.  [ ejfonium ,  Lat.  e //bine,  Fr.] 
In  law,  an  excufe  for  him  that  is  lummor.ed  to  appear 
and  anfwer  to  an  aftion,  or  to  perforin  fuit  to  a  court  ba¬ 
ron,  & c.  by  reafon  of  ficknefs  and  infirmity,  or  other  juft 
caufe  of  abfence.  It  is  a  kind  of  imparlance,  or  craving 
of  a  longer  time,  that  lies  in  real,  perfonal,  and  mixed, 
actions  :  and  the  plaintiff  as  well  as  the  defendant  fhall 
be  elfoigned  to  fave  his  default.  Co.  Litt.  131.  The 
caufes  that  ferve  to  effoin,  and  the  effoins,  are  under 
thefe  heads.  1.  Ejjoin  de  ultra  mare,  whereby  the  defend¬ 
ant  fhall  have  forty  days.  2.  De  terra  fanEla,  where  de¬ 
fendant  fhall  have  a  year  and  a  day.  3.  De  ma!p  veniendi , 
which  is  likewife  called  the  common  effoin.  4.  Demalo 
leEli,  wherein  the  defendant  may  by  writ  be  viewed  by 
four  knights.  5.  De Jlrvitio  regis  :  Fleta.  lib.  6.  And  be¬ 
fides  the  common  ejjbign  de  malo  veniendi,  i.  e.  by  falling 
fick  in  coming  to  the  court,  and  other  efloigns  above- 
mentioned,  there  were  feveral  other  excufes,  to  fave  a 
default  in  real  adlions  ;  as.conftraint  of  enemies,  the  fall¬ 
ing  among  thieves,  floods  of  water,  and  breaking  down 
of  bridges,  See.  2  Co.  Inji.  125. 

After  ifl’ue  joined  in  dower,  quare  Ampedit,  Sec.  one  ef¬ 
foin  only  fhall  be  allowed.  52  H.  III.  c.  13.  And  in  writs 
of  aflife,  attaints,  & c.  after  the  tenant  hath  appeared,  he 
fhall  not  be  efl’oined  ;  but  the  inqueft  fhall  be  taken  by 
default.  3  Ed.  I.  c.  42.  Fjjbin  ultra  mare  will  not  be  al¬ 
lowed,  if  the  tenant  be  within  the  four  feas ;  but  it  fhall 
be  turned  to  a  default,  c.  44.  There  is  no  effoin  permit¬ 
ted  for  an  appellant,  it,  Ed.  l.  c.  28.  Nor  doth  efloin 
lie  where  any  judgment  is  given  ;  or  rite  party  is  dillrain- 
ed  by  his  lands;  the  fheriff  is  commanded  to  make  him 
appear;  after  the  party  is  feen  in  court,  &c.  12  Ed.  II. 
flat.  2.  An  effoin  de  fervitio  regis  lies  not  when  the  party 
is  a  woman;  in  a  writ  of  dower  ;  where  the  party  hath 
an  attorney  in  his  fuit,  & c.  The  effoign  day  in  court  is 
regularly  the  firft  day  of  the  term  ;  but  the  fourth  day 
after  is  allowed  of  favour,  i  InJl.  135. 

Essoign  Day  of  the  Term.  The  firft  return  in 
every  term,  is,  properly  fpeaking,  the  firft  day  in  that 
term.  And  thereon  the  court  fits  to  take  effoins,  or  ex¬ 
cufes  for  fuch  as  do  not  appear  according  to  the  fumrnons 
of  the  writ  ;  wherefore  this  is  ufualiy  called  the  effoin 
day  of  the  term.  But  the  perfon  fummened  hath  three 
days  grace  beyond  the  return  of  the  writ  in  which  to 
make  his  appearance,  and  if  he  appears  on  the  fourth 
day  inciufive,  th e  quarto  die  p oft,  it  is  fufficient*  3  Comm. 
277. 

Essoign  de  Malo  Vill^e.  Is  when  the  defendant 
is  in  court  the  firft  day  ;  but'goi.e  without  pleading,  and 
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being  afterwards  furprifed  by  ficknefs,  &c.  cannot  at¬ 
tend,  but  fends  two  elfoiners,  who  openly  proteft  in 
court  that  lie  is  detained  by  ficknefs  in'fuch  a  village 
that  he  cannot  come,  pro  lucrari  &  pro  perdere  ;  and  this 
will  be  admitted,  for  it  lies  on  the  plaintiff  to  prove 
whether  the  effoin  is  true  or  not. 

ESSOM'iVlES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Aifne,  on  the  Marne  :  one  league  fouth-weft  of 
Chateau  Thierry. 

ESSO'NE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Seine  and  Oi(e  :  five  leagues  fouth  of  Paris. 

ESSO'NE,  a  river  of  France,  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  Juine  and  Eftampes,  which  runs  into  the  Seine,  near 
Corbeil. 

ESSOY'ES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Aube,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the  diftrictof 
Bar. fur-Seine  :  eight  miles  eaft  of  Bar-fur-Seine. 

To  ESTA'BLISII,  v.a.  [ ctablir ,  Fr.]  To  fettle  firmly; 
to  fix  unalterably.  —  I  will  efablifh  my  covenant  with  him 
for  an  everlafting  covenant.  Gen.  xvii.  19. — The  Nor¬ 
mans  never  obtained  this  kingdom  by  fuch  a  right  of  con- 
quefl,  as  did  or  might  alter  the  efabli/hed  \.vws  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  Hale. — To  fettle  in  any  privilege  or  pofTeflion  ;  to 
confirm. — Soon  after  the  rebellion  broke  out,  the  Prefby- 
terian  feift  was  cfabljhed  in  all  its  forms  by  an  ordinance 
of  the  lords  and  commons.  Swift. — To  make  firm  ;  to  ra¬ 
tify. — Every  vow,  and  every  binding  oath  to  afflidl  the 
foul,  her  hufband  may  efablifi  it,  or  her  hufband  may 
make  it  void.  Numbers. — To  fix  or  fettle  in  an  opinion. — 
So  were  the  churches  efablified  in  the  faith.  A  Els  xvi.  5. 
To  form  or  model. — He  appointed  in  what  manner  his 
family  fhould  be  cjlablijhed.  Clarendon — To  found  ;  to  build 
firmly  ;  to  fix  immoveably.  A  fenfe  not  in  ufe. — For  he 
hath  founded  it  upon  the  leas,  and  ejiablifhed  it  upon  the 
floods.  Pf.  xxiv.  2. — To  make  a  fettlement  of  any  in¬ 
heritance.  Not  in  ufe  : 

We  will  ejlablijh  our  eflate  upon 

Our  eldeft  Malcolm,  whom  we  name  hereafter, 

The  prince  of  Cumberland.  Shahefpeare. 

ESTAB'LISHER,  f.  [from  ejlablijh .]  He  who  efta- 
blifhes. — I  reverence  the  holy  fathers  as  divine  ejlabljkers 
of  faith.  /..  Digby. 

ESTAB'LISHMENT,  f  [from  ejlablijh  ;  etablijfement. 
Fr.]  Settlement  ;  fixed  ftate  : 

All  happy  peace,  and  goodly  government, 

Is  fettled  there  in  fttre  ejlabljkment .  Sp;nfer. 

Confirmation  of  fomething  already  done  ;  ratification. — 
He  had  not  the  add  penned  by  way  of  recognition  of  right ; 
as,  on  the  other  fide,  he  avoided  to  have  it  by  new  law  ; 
but  chofe  rather  a  kind  of  middle  way,  by  way  of  ejla- 
blijhmcnt.  Bacon. — Settled  regulation  ;  form  ;  model  of  a 
government  or  family. — Now  come  into  that  general  re¬ 
formation,  and  bring  in  that  ejlabti/hment  by  which  all  men 
fhould  be  contained  in  duty.  Spenfer. — Foundation;  fun¬ 
damental  principle ;  fettled  law. — The  facred  order  to 
which  you  belong,  and  even  the  ejlablijhment  on  which 
it  fubfifts,  have  often  been  ftruck  at ;  but  in  vain.  Attcr- 
bury. — Allowance;  income;  falary. — His  excellency,  who 
had  the  foie  difpofal  of  the  emperor’s  revenue,  might 
gradually  lelfen  your  ejlablijhment.  Swift. — Settled  or  final 
red. — •Whilft  we  fet  up  our  hopes  and  flablifimcnt  here, 
we  do  not  ferioufly  confider  that  God  has  provided  ano¬ 
ther  and  better  place  for  us.  Wake. 

EST  AFFLl'CHEN,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palati¬ 
nate  of  Kalifh  :  fourteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Kalilh . 

EST  AFO'RT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lot  and  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in 
the  diftriit  of  Agen  :  three  leagues  fouth  of  Agen. 

PISTAGE'L,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Eaftern  Pyrennees  :  three  leagues  and  a  half  north- 
well  of  Peripignan. 

EST  A' IN,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftricl,  in  the  department  of  the  Meufe  :  three  leagues 
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and  a  half  eafl-north-eafl  of  Verdun,  and  eight  fouth-eafl 
of  Stenay. 

ESTA'ING,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Aveiron,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftriil 
of  St.  Genies-de-Rivedolt  :  four  leagues  and  a  half  north 
of  Rhodez. 

ESTATRES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
North,  on  the  Lis  :  four  leagues  weft  of  Lille. 

ESTAM'BOLTC,  or  Istambel  Antir,  a  town  of 
Arabia,  in  the  theriffat  of  Mecca,  near  the  coaft  of  the 
Red  Sea  :  180  miles  north-north-weft  of  Medina. 

ESTAM'PES,  or  Etampes,  a  town  of  France,  and 
principal  place  of  a  diftriit,  in  the  department  of  the 
Seine  and  Oife,  on  the  river  Juine,  containing,  before  the 
revolution,  five  churches,  fix  convents,  and  an  hofpital : 
fix  pofts  and  a  half  fouth  of  Paris.  Lat.  48. 26.  n!  Ion. 
19.  50.  E.  Ferro. 

ESTAM'PES,  or  Loet,  a  river  of  France,  which 
united  with  the  Juine,  forms  the  Elfone. 

ESTANFO'RDE,  a  town  of  Flanders  :  twelve  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Ypres. 

ESTA'PA,  or  Estape,  a  town  belonging  to  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Tabafco,  and  audience  of  Mexico,  in  New-Spain, 
North  America.  It  is  mentioned  by  Dumpier,  as  fituated 
on  Tabafco  river,  four  leagues  beyond  Villa  de  Mofe.  It 
is  faid  to  be  a  place  of  conliderable  trade  ;  and  fo  ftrong, 
that  it  repulfed  captain  Hewet,  when  he  attacked  it  with 
200  defperate  buccaneers. 

ESTA'PO,  a  ftrong  town  in  New-Spain,  inhabited  by 
Spaniards  and  native  Americans;  fituated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Tlaluc.  Lat.  17.  30.  N.  Ion.  103. 5.  W. 

ESTARRE'J  A,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Beira  :  eighteen  miles  fouth  of  Oporto. 

ESTA'TE,  f.  \_ejlat,  Fr.]  The  general  intereft  ;  the 
bufinefs  of  the  government ;  the  public.  In  this  fenfe  it 
is  now  commonly  written Jlate. — Many  times  the  things 
adduced  to  judgment  may  be  meum  &  tuum,  when  the  rea- 
fon  and  confequences  thereof  may  reach  to  point  of  ejlate  ; 
I  call  matters  of  ejlate  not  only  the  parts  of  fovereignty, 
but  whatioever  introduceth  any  great  alteration,  or  dan¬ 
gerous  precedent,  or  concerneth  manifeftlyany  great  por¬ 
tion  of  people.  Bacon. — Condition  of  life,  with  regard  to 
profperity  or  adverlity  : 

Thanks  to  giddy  chance, 

She  caft  us  headlong  from  our  high  ejlate.  Dryden. 

Condition;  circumftances  in  general. — Truth  and  cer¬ 
tainty  are  not  at  all  fecured  by  innate  principles  ;  but  men 
are  in  the  fame  uncertain  floating  ejlate  with  as  without 
them.  Locke. — Fortune  ;  pofleflion  : 

Go,  mifer !  go  ;  for  lucre  fell  thy  foul ; 

Truck  wares  for  w'ares,  and  trudge  from  pole, 

That  men  may  fay,  when  thou  art  dead  and  gone. 

See  what  a  valt  ejlate  he  left  his  fon  !  Dryden. 

Rank  ;  quality. — Who  hath  not  heard  of  the  greatnefs  of 
your  ejlate  ?  Who  feeth  not  that  your  ejlate  is  much  ex¬ 
celled  with  that  fweet  uniting  of  all  beauties.  Sidney. 
— A  perfon  of  high  rank.  This  fenfe  is  dfuj'cd. — She  is  a 
duchefs,  a  great  efate.  Latimer. — Herod,  on  his  birth-day, 
made  a  fupper  to  his  lords,  high  captains,  and  chief  efates 
of  Galilee.  Mark  vi.  21. 

To  ESTA'TE,  v.  a.  To  fettle  as  a  fortune  : 

A  contrail  of  true  love  to  celebrate. 

And  fome  donation  freely  to  efate 

On  the  bleft  lovers.  Shahefpeare. 

ESTA'TE,/.  in  law,  is  that  which  a  man  poffeffes  in 
lands,  tenements,  Sec.  An  eftate  in  lands,  tenements, 
and  hereditaments,  (fays  Blackftone,)lignifies  fuch  intereft 
as  the  tenant  hath  therein  ;  to  that  it  a  man  grants  all 
his  eftate  in  Dale  to  A.  and  his  heirs,  every  thing  that  he 
can  poflibly  grant  fhall  pafs  thereby.  Co.Litt.  345.  It 
fignifies  the  ftate, condition,  or  circumftance,  in  which  the 
owner  (lands,  with  regard  to  his  property.  And,  to 
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afcertain  this  with  precifion  and  accuracy,  eflates  may  be 
confidered  in  a  threefold  view:  firfl,  with  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  filtered  which  the  tenant  has  in  the  tenement ; 
fecondly,  with  regard  to  the  time  at  which  that  quantity 
of  interefl  is  to  be  enjoyed  ;  and  thirdly,  with  regard  to 
the  number  and  connections  of  the  tenants.  Firft  with 
regard  to  the  quantity  of  interefl  which  the  tenant  has  in 
the  tenement,  this  is  meafured  by  its  duration  and  extent. 
Thus,  either  his  right  of  pofTeflion  is  to  fubfifl  for  an  un¬ 
certain  period,  during  his  own  life,  or  the  life  of  another 
man  ;  to  determine  at  his  own  deceafe,  or  to  remain  to  his 
defcendants  after  him  ;  or  it  is  circumfcribed  within  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  years,  months,  or  days  ;  or,  laflly,  it  is 
infinite  and  unlimited,  being  veiled  in  him  and  his  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  ever.  And  this  occafions  the  primary  divi¬ 
sion  of  eflates,  into  fuch  as  are  freehold,  and  fuch  as  are 
ief's  than  freehold. 

An  eftate  of  freehold,  liberum  tenementum,  or  frank-tene- 
ment,  is  defined  by  Britton  c.  32,  to  be  “  the  pofTeflion  of 
the  foil  by  a  freeman.”  And  St.  Germyn  tells  us,  “  that 
the  pofTeflion  of  the  land  is  called  in  the  law  of  England 
the  frank-tenement,  or  freehold.”  Such  eftate,  therefore, 
as  requires  aftual  pofTeflion  of  the  land,  is  legally  Speak¬ 
ing  freehold  :  which  aCtual  pofTeflion  can,  by  the  courfe 
of  the  common-law,  be  only  given  by  the  ceremony  called 
livery  of  feitin,  which  is  the  fame  as  the  feodal  invefti- 
ture.  And  from  thefe  principles  we  may  extraft  this  de¬ 
scription  of  a  freehold  :  that  it  is  fuch  an  eftate  in  lands 
as  is  conveyed  by  livery  of  feifin  ;  or,  in  tenements  of 
an  incorporeal  nature,  by  what  is  equivalent  thereto. 
Mr.  Chriflian,  in  his  notes  on  the  learned  commentator 
Blackfione,  fays  ;  A  freehold  eftate  feerns  to  beany  eftate 
of  inheritance,  or  for  life,  in  either  a  corporeal  or  incor¬ 
poreal  hereditament,  exifling  in  or  arifing  from  real  pro¬ 
perty  of  free  tenure  ,;  that  is,  now,  of  all  which  is  not 
copyhold.  Blackfione  himfelf  has  informed  us,  that 
“  tithes  and  Spiritual  dues  are  freehold  eflates,  whether 
the  land  out  of  which  they  iffue  are  bond  or  free  ;  being 
a  Separate  and  diftincl  inheritance  from  the  lands  them- 
felves.”  And,  in  this  view,  they  mud  be  diftinguifhed 
and  excepted  from  other  incorporeal  hereditaments,  if- 
fuing  out  of  lands,  as  rents,  & c.  which  in  general  will 
follow  the  nature  of  their  principal,  and  cannot  be  free¬ 
hold,  unlefs  the  flock  from  which  they  Spring  be  freehold 
alfo.  1  Blackjl.  Trails,  116  filiates  of  freehold,  may  then 
be  confidered,  either  as  eflates  of  inheritance,  or  eflates 
not  of  inheritance.  The  former  are  again  divided  into 
inheritances  abfolute,  otherwise  called  fee-timple,  and  in¬ 
heritances  ’limited  ;  one  Species  of  which  is' ufually  called 
fee-tail.  See  the  articles  Fee  and  Fee-simple. 

Limited  fees,  or  fuch  eflates  of  inheritance  as  are  clog¬ 
ged  and  confined  with  conditions  or  qualifications  of  any 
fort  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds.  1.  Qualified  or  bale 
fees.  2.  Fees  conditional,  fo  called  at  the  common-law  ; 
and  afterwards  fees-tail  in  confeqnence  of  the  ftatute  de 
donis.  See  the  articles  Tail  and  Fee-tail.  A  bafe  or 
qualified  fee  is  fuch  a  one  as  ha.-.  1  qualification  Subjoined 
thereto,  and  w*hich  mu  ft  be  determined  whenever  the 
qualification  annexed  to  it  is  at  an  end.  As  in  the  cafe  of 
a  grant  to  A.  and  his  heirs  tenafits  of  the  manor  of  Dale  ; 
in  this  inftance  whenever  the  heirs  of  A.  ceafe  to  be  te¬ 
nants  of  that  manor,  the  grant  is  entirely  defeated.  This 
eftate  is  a  fee,  becaufe  by  poftibility  it  may  endure  for 
ever  in  a  man  and  his  heirs  ;  yet  as  that  donation  depends 
upon  the  concurrence  of  collateral  circumftances  which 
qualify  and  debafe  the  purity  of  the  donation,  it  is  there¬ 
fore  a  qualified  or  bafe  fee.  See  i  hjl.  27. 

Of  eflates  of  freehold,  not  of  inheritance,  but  for  life 
only,  fome  may  be  called  conventional,  as  being  exprefsly 
created  by  the  aft  of  the  parties  ;  others  are  merely  legal, 
or  created  by  con'ftruftion  and  operation  of  law.  As  to 
eflates  for  life  exprefsly  created  by  deeu  or  grant,  fee  Life 
Estate.  For  eftate  of  tenant  in  tail  after  poftibility  of 
iffue  extinct,  lee  Tail  and  Fee-tail.  For  tenant  by  the 
Curtesy,  and  tenant  in  Dower,  fee  thole  articles.  Of 
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eflates  lefs  than  freehold  there  are  three  forts.  1.  Eflates 
for  years.  2.  Eflates  at  will  for  both  which  fee  title 
Lease.  3.  Eflates  by  fufferance:-  for  which  fee  title 
Sufferance.  Befides  thefe  feveral  divifions  of  eflates, 
in  point  of 'interefl,  another  fpecies  may  be  mentioned, 
viz.  eflates  upon  condition  ;  as  to  which  fee  the  article. 
Condition;  and  alfo  Mortgage;  Statute  Mer¬ 
chant;  Statute  Staple  ;  Elegit. 

According  to  the  above  divifion,  eflates  are  confidered 
folely  with  regard  to  their  duration,  or  the  quantity  of 
interefl  which  the  owners  have  therein.  With  regard  to 
the  time  of  their  enjoyment,  when  the  aftual  receipt  of 
the  rents  and  profits  begins,  eflates  may  be  confidered  ass 
either  in  polfeftion,  orexpeftancy.  Of  expectancies,  there 
are  two  forts  ;  one  created  by  the  aft  of  the  parties,  called 
a  remainder;  the  other  by  aft  of  law,  called  a  reverftort. 
Of  eflates  in  pofTeflion,  little  or  nothing  is  to  be  pecu¬ 
liarly  obferved  ;  all  the  eftatqs  already  fpoken  of  under 
the  titles  referred  to,  are  of  this  kind.  But  the  doCtrine 
of  eflates  in  expeftancy,  contains  fome  of  the  nicefl  and 
mod  abftrufe  learning  in  the  Englifh  law.  For  what  re¬ 
lates  to  Remainders  and  Reversions,  fee  under  thole 
titles,  and  alfo  the  articles  Executory  Devise;  and 
Limitation. 

Eflates,  with  regard  to  the  certainty  and  the  time  of  the 
enjoyment  of  them,  are  diftinguifhed  by  Fearne  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  to  his  EfTay  on  Contingent  Remainders  and 
Executory  Devifes,  into — 1.  Eflates  vetted  in  pofTeflion. 
2.  Eflates 'vefted  in  filtered  ;  as reverfions  ;  vetted  remain¬ 
ders  ;  fuch  executory  devifes,  future  ufes,  conditional 
limitations,  and  other  future  interefts,  as  are  not  referred 
to,  or  made  to  depend  on,  a  period  or  event  that  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  3.  Eflates  contingent;  as  contingent  remainders; 
and  fuch  executory  devifes,  future  ufes,  conditional  li¬ 
mitations  and  other  future  interefts  as  are  referred  to,  or 
made  to  depend  on,  an  event  that  is  uncertain.  An  eftate 
is  vefted,  when  there  is  an  immediate  fixed  right  of  pre- 
fent  or  future  enjoyment.  An  eftate  is  vefted  in  pofTeflion, 
when  there  exifts  a  right  df  prefent  enjoyment.  An  eftate 
is  vefted  in  interefl,  when  there  is  a  prefent  fixed  right 
of  future  enj'byment.  An  eftate  is  contingent  when  it 
right  of  enjoyment  is  to  accrue,  on  an  event  which  is 
dubious  and  uncertain. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  number  and  conneftions  of  their 
owners,  the  tenants  who  occupy  and  hold  them,  eflates 
of  any  quantity  or  length  of  duration,  whether  in  aftual 
pofTeflion  or  expeftancy,  may  be  held  in  four  different 
ways  ;  in  feveralty  ;  in  joint-tenancy  ;  in  coparcenary  ; 
in  common.  Fie  that  holds  lands  in  feveralty,  or  is  foie 
tenant  thereof,  is  he  that  holds  them  in  his  own  right 
only,  without  any  other  being  joined  or  connected  with 
him  in  point  of  interefl  during  his  eftate  therein.  This 
is  the  mod  common  and  ufual  way  of  bolding  an  eftate  ; 
and  all  eflates  are  luppofed  to  be  of  this  fort,  unlefs 
where  they  are  exprefsly  declared  to  be  othervvife. ;  and 
in  laying  down  general  rules  and  doftrines,  they  are 
ufually  applied  to  fuch.  eflates  as  are  held  in  feveralty. 
As  to  eflates  in  joint-tenancy,  in  coparcenary,  and  in 
common,  fee  titles  Joint-Tenants,  and  Parceners. 
As  to  the  title  to  eflates,  fee  the  article  Tithe  ;  and  as  to 
the  different  nature  of  eflates  according  to  their  feveral 
tenures,  fee  Tenure. 

Eflates  are  acquired  divers  ways,  viz.  by  defeent  from  a 
father  to  the  fqn,  &c.  Conveyance,  or  grant  from  one 
man  to  another  ;  by  gift  or  purchafe  ;  deedorwili.  And 
a  fee-fimple  is  the  largeft  eftate  that  can  be  in  law.  1  Lil. 
541.  Eflates  are  real,  of  lands,  &c.  or  perfonal,  of  goods 
or  chattels  ;  otherwise  diftinguifhed  into  freeholds,  that 
defeend  to  the  heir,  and  chattels  which  go  to  the  execu¬ 
tors.  Some  eflates  are  made  by  the  words  of  deeds,  ant} 
others  made  by  law  ;  as  an  eftate  in  frank-marriage  given 
to  a  coufin,  makes  a  gift  in  tail.  Alfo  there  is  an  eftate 
that  is  implied,  where  tenant  in  tail  bargains  and  fells  bis 
lands  to  a  man  and  his  heirs  ;  by  this  he  hath  an  eftate 
defcendible,  and  determinable  upon  the  death  of  the  te¬ 
ll  Rant 
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nant  in  tail.  \oRep.  97.  If  I 'give  lands  in  Dale  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  perfon  for  life,  and  after  to  his  heirs  or  right  heirs, 
lie  hath  the  fee-limple  ;  and  if  it  be  to  his  heirs  males,  he 
will  have  an  eftate-tail.  1  Rep.  66.  A  man  grants  to  one- 
and  his  heirs  and  affigns  for  his  life,  and  a  year  over  ;  this  is 
an  eftate  for  life  only.  Lit.  4 6.  If  a  leafe  be  made,  and  not 
exprefled  for  what  number  of  years,  it  is  an  eftate  at  will. 
1  Sleep .  Abr.  Sr. 

The  word  eftate  generally  in  deeds,  grants,  and  convey¬ 
ances,  comprehends  the  whole  in  which  the  party  hath 
an  intereft  or  property,  and  will  pafs  the  fame.  3  Mod. 
46.  A  perfon  in  pofteflion  of  an  eftate  mortgaged  in  fee, 
by  will  gave  it  to  his  two  daughters,  and  their  heirs  ; 
one  of  them  married,  and  then  died  :  and  it  being  a  quef- 
tion,  whether  her  {hare  {hould  be  held  real  or  perfonal 
eftate,  and  go  to  the  heir,  or  her  hufband  adminiftrator  ? 
It  was  adjudged  for  the  heir;  for  here  the  mortgaged 
lands  fttall  defeend  as  other  lands  of  inheritance,  and  be 
fubjeft  to  the  fame  rules.  Preced.  Cane.  2 66.  In  fuch  cafe, 
if  the  mortgage  in  fee  be  paid  off,  the  money  (hall  be 
conlidered  as  land,  and  belong  to  his  heirs,  as  the  eftate  in 
Che  land  would  have  done.  See  the  article  Mortgage. 

Perfonal  eftate  was  devifed  by  a  man  to  his  wife  for  life, 
and  what  file  left  at  her  death  to  be  divided  between  his 
kindred:  He  died,  and  the  widow  married  again;  this 
devife  over  was  held  good  in  equity,  on  a  bill  brought  to 
liave  an  inventory  taken  of  the  eftate,  and  fecurity  given 
not  to  imbezzle  it.  But  if  the  fame  were  of  fmall  value, 
that  the  widow  could  not  live  thereupon  without  fpend- 
ing  the  (lock,  it  would  be  otherwife.  See  Executory 
Devise. 

ESTAVAYE'R,  a  town  and  bailiwic  of  Swiflerland, 
in  the  canton  of  Friburg,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of 
Neufchatel.  In  the  15th  century  it  belonged  to  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  who  taking  part  againft  the  Swifs,  they  befieged 
and  facked  the  town,  in  1475  :  thirteen  miles  weft  of 
Friburg. 

ESTE,  in  Maritime  Atiftria,  is  a  very  ancient  town,  fur- 
rounded  with  walls,  and  has  a  mo  ft  pleafant  pofition.  From 
This  place  the  family  of  the  dukes  or  margraves  of  Efte, 
ivho  formerly  reigned  at  Modena,  took  their  name.  The 
town  is  furrounded  by  the  charming  environs  which,  co¬ 
vered,  as  it  werej  with  gardens,  palaces,  churches,  and 
convents,  and  watered  by  clear  filver-bright  rivulets  and 
lakes,  form  a  profpedt  truly  romantic  :  there  are  alfo,  be- 
ftdes  other  fine  churches,  a  remarkable  collegiate  church, 
and  well-built  palaces  ;  it  Contains  likewife  a  pawn-bank, 
and  the  fair  that  is  held  here  yearly  is  much  frequented. 
The  number  of  its  inhabitants  amount  to  6000,  who,  in 
addition  to  the  ufual  town  trade,  carry  on  other  important 
branches  of  commerce.  It  is  eleven  miles  fouth-fouth- 
weft  of  Padua. 

To  ESTEE'M,  v.  a.  [ejlimer,  Fr.  ajlrno,  Lat.]  To  fet 
a  value  whether  high  or  low  upon  any  thing. — I  preferred 
her  before  feeptresand  thrones,  and  ejleemed  riches  nothing 
in  comparifon  of  her.  V/iJd.  vii.  8  — To  compare  ;  to  efti- 
matc  by  proportion  :■ 

Befides,  thofe  fingle  forms  (lie  doth  ejleem, 

And  in  her  balance  doth  their  values  try.  Davies, 

To  prize;  to  rate  high  ;  to  regard  with  reverence. — Who 
would  not  be  loved  more,  though  he  were  cjleentd  lefs  ? 
Dryden. — To  hold  in  opinion  ;  to  think  ;  to  imagine. — 
One  man  ejieemetk  one  day  above  another;  another  ejleem- 
eth  every  day  3like.  Rom.  xiv.  .5. 

ToESTEE'M,  v.  n.  To  conftder  as  to  value  :  with  of. 
—Many  would  little  ejleem  of  their  own  lives,  yet  for  re- 
morfe  of  their  wives  and  children,  would  be  withheld 
from  that  heinous  crime.  Hooker. 

ESTEE'M,  f.  High  value  ;  reverential  regard. — lam 
not  uneafy  that  many,  whom  I  never  had  any  ejleem  for, 
are  likely  to  enjoy  this  world  after  me,  Pope, 

Who  can  fee, 

Without  ejleem  for  virtuous  poverty, 
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Severe  Fabritius,  or  can  ceafe  t’  admire, 

The  ploughman  conful  in  his  coarfe  attire  ?  Dryden. 

ESTEEM'ER,  f.  One  that  highly  values ;  one  that 
fets  an  high  rate  upon  any  thing. — This  might  inftrudt 
the  proudeft  ejleemer  of  his  own  parts,  how  ufeful  it  is  to 
talk  and  confult  with  others.  Locke. 

ESTEL'LA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre,  on  the  Egar 
defended  by  a  caftle,  and  containing  fix  parifh  churches, 
fix  convents,  an  hofpital,  and  an  univerfity  :  feventeen 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Pamplona,  and  155  north-north-eaft 
of  Madrid.  Lat.  42.  40.  N.  Ion.  14.  40.  E.  Peak  of 
Teneriffe. 

ESTELMU'R,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Caramania  :  1 20  miles  fouth  of  Cogni. 

ES'TENIDE.  See  Eksenide. 

ESTE'PA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Seville  ; 
or,  according  to  fome  maps,  in  Grenada,  celebrated  for 
its  olives  and  oil  :  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Ecija. 

ESTEPO'NA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Grenada,  near  the  coaft  ;  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  em¬ 
ployed  in  fiftiing  :  twenty  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Mar- 
bella. 

ESTERABAT'.  See  Asterabat. 

ES'THER,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Teftament  ; 
containing  the  hiftory  of  a  Jewels  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
who  was  raifed  to  the  throne  of  Ahafuerus  king  of  Perfia. 
Her  Jewifti  name  was  Hadaffah,  and  fhe  was  a  defeendant 
from  one  of  the  families  which  had  been  carried  into  cap¬ 
tivity  by  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon,  and  afterwards 
fettled  in  the  city  of  Shufnan.  Being  early  left  an  orphan, 
file  was  brought  up  and  adopted  by  her  uncle  Mordecai, 
who  appears  to  have  held  fome  inferior  poft  about  the 
king’s  palace.  King  Ahafuerus,  having  repudiated  his 
queen  Vafliti,  iffued  a  decree  that  beautiful  young  virgins 
(hould  be  collected  from  all  the  provinces  of  his  empire, 
and  fent  to  his  palace,  that  lie  might  fix  upon  one  who 
fhould  pleafe  him,  to  become  Vafliti’s  fucceffor.  On  this 
occafion  Mordecai  had  fuflicient  intereft  to  procure  his 
niece,  who  poffeffed  extraordinary  perfonal  charms,  to  be 
admitted  a  candidate  for  the  royal  favour.  When  brought 
to  the  king,  fhe  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  triumph  over  her 
numerous  rivals,  and  with  circumftances  of  great  pomp 
and  magnificence  was  railed  to  the  throne.  Soon  after  her 
advancement,  (lie  had  an  opportunity  to  fave  her  country¬ 
men,  whole  deftrutftion  was  plotted  by  Haman,  as  record¬ 
ed  in  the  Scriptures.  The  learned  world  is  much  divided 
in  opinion  refpedling  the  Perfian  fovereign  who  is  meant 
by  the  Ahafuerus  of  the  Scriptures.  Archbifhop  Ufiier 
and  many  other  critics  contend  that  the  circumftances  of 
the  hiftory  are  applicable  only  to  Darius  Hyftafpis.  Sca- 
liger  is  of  opinion  that  Xerxes  was  the  Ahafuerus,  and 
his  queen  Hameftris  the  Efther,  of  Scripture.  Cappel 
maintains  that  Ochus  was  the  prince  intended.  The  au¬ 
thors  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory,  in  common  with  Jofephus, 
Sul pitius  Severus,  and  many  other  ancient  and  modern 
writers,  conceive  that  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  muft  have 
been  the  Ahafuerus  who.married  Efther.  Our  limitswill 
not  permit  11s  to  detail  the  arguments  to  which  they  re- 
Lpedti vely  have  recourfe  in  fupport  of  their  hypothefes. 
On  a  queftion  involved  in  fuch  difficulties,  probability 
only  is  attainable ;  and  we  think  that  the  teftimonies  in 
favour  of  fuch  probability  give  mod  weight  to  the  laft 
of  the  opinions  above-mentioned.  There  is  likewife 
confiderable  diverfity  of  fentiment  refpeefing  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  Efther.  Epiphanius,  Auguftin,  and  I fi - 
dore,  aferibe  it  to  Ezra  ;  Enfebius  is  of  opinion  that  it  is 
to  be  referred  to  a  later  date  ;  fome  attribute  it  to  Joachim, 
the  fon  of  Joftiua  the  high-prieft  ;  others  to  Mqrdecai ;  and 
the  Talmudifts  to  the  men  of  the  great  fynagogue.  It  is 
a  point,  however,  which  is  never  likely  to  be  afeertained 
to  general  fatisfadlion. 

EST'HER,  [from  nroN,  Ileb.  fecret,  or  hidden.] 
A  proper  name  of  women. 

ES'THER,  a  town  of  the  American  States,  in  Lancafter 

county, 
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county,  Pennfyl vania,  fituated  ontheeaft  bank  of  Sufque- 
liannah  river,  a  little  north  of  Harrifbttrg. 

ESTHIO'MENOS,  f.  [from  co-6 Gr.  to  eat.]  An 
inflammation  in  the  (kin,  attended  with  a  (harp  humour  ; 
properly  the  herpes  exedens :  but  the  term  is  applied  to 
any  inveterate  ulcer. 

ESTIA'IA,/.  Solemn  facrifices  to  Vefta,  of  which  it 
was  unlawful  to  carry  away  any  thing  or  communicate  it 
to  any  body. 

ES'TIMABLE,  adj.  [Fr.]  Valuable;  worth  a  large 
price  : 

A  pound  of  man’s  flefli,  taken  from  a  man, 

Is  not  fo  ejlimable  or  profitable 

As  flefli  of  muttons,  beefs,  or  goats.  Skakefpeare. 

Worthy  of  efteem  ;  worthy  of  fome  degree  of  honour  and 
refpeft. — You  lofl  one  who  gave  hopes  of  being,  in  time, 
every  thing  that  was  ejlimable  and  good.  Temple. 

ES'TIM ABLENESS,  f.  The  quality  of  deferving 
regard. 

To  ES'TIMATE,  v.  a.  [ ajlimo ,  Lat.]  To  rate;  to  ad- 
Juft.  the  value  of ;  to  judge  of  any  thing  by  its  proportion 
to  fomething  elfe. — When  a  man  (hall  fa  notify  his  houfe 
to  the  Lord,  then  the  pried:  (hall  ejlimate  it  whether  it 
be  good  or  bad  :  as  the  pried  fliall  ejlimate  it,  fo  thall  it 
Hand.  Lev.  xxvii.  14. — To  calculate  ;  to  compute. 

ES'TIMATE,  f.  Computation;  calculation. — Upon 
a  moderate  ejlimate  and  calculation  of  the  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter  now  a  (dually  contained  in  the  abyfs,  I  found  that  this 
alone  was  full  enough  to  cover  the  whole  globe  to  the 
height  afligned  by  Mofes.  Woodward. — Value: 

I’d  love 

My  country’s  good,  with  a  refpeft  more  tender. 

More  holy  and  profound,  than  mine  own  life, 

My  dear  wife’s  ejlimate ,  her  womb’s  increafe, 

The  treafure  of  my  loins.  S/iakeJpearc. 

Valuation ;  afligament  of  proportional  value  ;  compara¬ 
tive  judgment. — The  only  way  to  come  to  a  true  ejlimate 
upon  the  odds  betwixt  a  public  and  a  private  life,  is  to 
try  bSth.  VEJlrange. 

ESTIMA'TION,yi  The  aft  of  adjuding  proportional 
value. — If  a  man  (hould  fanftify  unto  the  Lord  fome  part  of 
a  field,  the  ejlimation  (hall  be  according  to  the  feed.  Leviticus. 
—Calculation;  computation.  Opinion;  judgment. — In 
our  own  ejlimation  we  account  fuch  particulars  more  wor¬ 
thy  than  thofe  that  are  already  tried  and  known.  Bacon. 

• — Efleern  ;  regard  ;  honour. — I  (hall  have  ejlimation  among 
the  multitude,  and  honour  with  the  elders.  WiJd.vxW.  10. 

I  know  the  gentleman 
To  be  of  worth  and  worthy  ejlimation, 

And  not  without  defert  fo  well  reputed.  Shakefpeare. 

ES'TIMATIVE,  adj.  Having  the  power  of  comparing 
and  adjuding  the  preference. — The  error  is  not  in  the 
eye,  but  iruthe  ejlimative  faculty,  which  midakingly  con¬ 
cludes  that  colour  to  belong  to  the  wall,  which  indeed 
belongs  to  the  objeft.  Boyle. 

ESTIMA'TOR,  f.  A  fettler  of  rates  ;  a  computid. 

ESTISSAC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gironne  :  five  leagues  north-ead  of  Bourdeatix. 

ES'TIVAL,  adj.  \_ajlivus,  Lat.]  Pertaining  to  the  dim¬ 
mer.  Continuing  for  the  dimmer. 

ES'TIVAL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Vofges,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  didrift  of 
St.  Diey  :  two  leagues  north  of  St.  Diey. 

ESTIVAREIL'LES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Allier,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diflrift  of  Montluyon  :  five  miles  north  of  Montluyon. 

ESTIV A'TION,  J.  [ eejlivalio ,  Lat.]  The  aft  of  palling 
the  dimmer. — A  grotto  is  a  place  of  fliade,  or  ejlivation. 
Bacon. 

ES'TIUS  (William),  a  learned  Dutch  catholic  divine, 
born  at  Gorcum  in  Holland,  about  the  year  1542.  After 
finilhing  his  education  at  Utrecht,  he  entered  upon  the 
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ftudy  of  philofophy  and  theology  at  Louvain,  and  taught 
thofe  fciences  at  that  univerfity  for  the  (pace  of  ten  years. 
The  fame  of  his  learning  and  talents  occafioned  his  being 
invited  to  undertake  the  offices  of  profeflbrof  theology  in 
the  univerfity  of  Douay,  and  fuperior  of  the  feminary  in 
that  city  ;  which  promotion  was  followed  bv  his  election 
to  the  chancellordiip  of  the  univerfity  of  Douay.  Fie 
was  a  man'  who  difeharged  the  duties  of  his  different  ap¬ 
pointments  with  the  utmofc  fidelity  ;  and  was  alfo  efti- 
mable  on  account  of  his  piety,  his  modefty,  and  his  aftive 
virtues.  He  died  at  Douay  in  1613,  when  feventy-one 
years  of  age.  While  he  was  at  Louvain,  he  aflifted  in 
editing  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Auguftin  ;  but 
his  principal  works  are:  1.  Commentarii  in  Omnes  S.  Pauli 
£3  VII.  Catholicas  Apoflolorum  Epijlolas,  1614,  in  2  vols.  folio. 
2.  Commentarii  in  IV.  Libros  Sententiarum  Petri  Lombardi , 
1615,  in  2  vols.  folio.  3.  Annotationcs  in  pracipua  ac  Dijji - 
ciliora  S.  Scripture  Loca,  1620,  in  folio.  On  thefe  works 
D11  Pin  pafles  very  high  commendations,  on  account  of  the 
learning,  judgment,  and  perfpicuity,  which  they  difplay. 

ESTOIL'LE  (Peter  de  1’),  known  by  his  hiftorical 
writings,  was  of  the  profeflion  of  the  law,  and  became 
grand  audiencer  of  the  chancellery  of  Paris.  He  died  in 
1611.  From  his  manuferipts  were  publifhed  A  Journal 
of  Henry  III.  feveral  times  printed,  and  iaff  by  the  abbe 
du  Frefnoi,  in  1744,  5  vols.  8vo.  alfo,  A  Journal  of  the 
Reign  of  Henry  IV.  4  vols.  8vo.  Editions  of  both  thefe 
journals  were  publiflied  by  M.  Godefroi,  at  Cologne,  in 
1719  and  1732,  in  6  vols.  8vo.  which,  as  containing  feve¬ 
ral  things  omitted  in  Du  Frefnoi’s  edition,  are  moltly 
fought  by  the  curious. 

ESTOIL'LE  (Claude  de  1’),  fon  of  the  preceding,  a 
poet,  and  member  of  the  French  academy,  into  which  he 
was  received  in  1632.  He  was  one  of  the  dramatic  writers 
employed  by  cardinal  Richelieu  ;  but  he  had  not  the 
happinefs  to  pleafe  the  public  in  that  capacity.  His  odes 
and  ftanzas  were  more  efteemed  ;  and  he  is  allowed  to 
have  had  a  talent  for  verfification,  and  alfo  a  good  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  rules  of  the  ftage.  His  private  charafter  was 
honourable  and  independent.  He  died  in  1652. 

ESTO'NI A.  See  Revel. 

ESTOP'PEL,  J.  [from  ejlouper,  Fr.  i.  e.  oppilare,  objli- 
pare.~\  In  law,  an  impediment  or  bar  to  a  right  of  aftion 
arifing  from  a  man’s  own  aft  :  or  where  he  is  forbidden 
by  law,  to  fpeak  againft  his  own  deed  ;  for  by  his  aft  or 
acceptance  he  may  be  eftopped  to  allege  or  fpeak  the 
truth.  Co.  Lit.  352.  If  a  perfon  is  bound  in  an  obligation 
by  the  name  of  A.  B.  -and  is  afterwards  (tied  by  that  name 
on  the  obligation;  now  he  fliall  not  be  received  to  fay  in 
abatement,  that  he  is  mifnamed,  but  (hall  anfwer  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  obligation,  though  it  be  wrong  ;  and  foraf- 
much  as  he  is  the  fame  perfon  that  was  bound,  he  is 
effopped  and  forbidden  in  law  to  fay  contrary  to  his  own 
deed,  otherwife  he  might  take  advantage  of  his  own 
wrong,  which  the  law  will  not  fuffer.  If  a  man  enters 
into  a  bond,  with  condition  to  give  to  another  all  the 
goods  which  are  devifed  to  him  by  the  father;  in  this 
cafe  the  obligor  is  eftopped  to  plead  that  the  father  made 
no  will,  but  he  may  plead  that  he  had  not  any  goods 
devifed  to  him  by  his  father.  1  Nelf.  Abr.  751. 

In  a  deed,  all  the  parties  are  eftopped  to  fay  any  thing 
againft  what  is  contained  in  it:  it  eftops  a  lelfee  to  fay 
that  the  leffbr  had  nothing  in  the  land,  &c.  And  parties 
and  privies  are  bound  by  eftoppel.  Co.  Lit.  352.  None 
but  privies  and  parties  fliall  regularly  have  advantage  by 
eftoppels  :  but  if  a  man  makes-a  leafe  of  part  of  a  term 
whereby  he  is  eftopped,  and  after  ailign  away  the  term, 
the  aflignee  will  be  eftopped  alfo.  Hen.  VI.  2.  In 
eftoppels,  both  parties  muft  be  eftopped ;  and  therefore, 
where  an  infant  or  feme  covert  makes  a  leafe,  they  are 
not  eftopped  to  fay  that  it  is  not  their  deed,  becaufe  they 
are  not  bound  by  it ;  and  as  to  them  it  is  void.  And 
though  eftoppels  conclude  parties  to  deeds  to  fay  the 
truth,  yet  jurors  are  not  concluded,  who  are  fworn  ad 

veritatem 
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r 'eritatem  de  £?  fupcr  pr&miJJis  dicendam:  for  they  may  find 
any  thing  that  is  out  of  the  record,  and  are  not  efiopped 
to  find  truth  in  a  fpec'ial  verdidt.  Lat.  570.  An  efioppel 
fn all  bind  only  the  heir,  who  claims  the  right  of  him  to 
whom  the  efioppel  was.  8  Rep.  53.  Acceptance  of  rent 
front  a  diffeifor  by  the  difieifee,  may  be  an  efioppel :  and 
a  widow  accepting  lefs  than  lier  thirds  for  dower,  is  an 
efioppel,  &c.  2  Danv.  Abr.  130. 

Our  books  mention  three  kinds  of  efioppel,  viz.  by 
tnatter  of  record,  by  matter  in  writing,  and  by  matter  in 
pais.  If  a  feoffment  be  made  to  two,  and  their  heirs,  and 
the  feoffor  afterwards  levies  a  fine  to  them,  and  the  heirs 
of  one  of  them  ;  this  will  be  an  efioppel  to  the  other  to 
demand  fee-fimple  according  to  the  deed  ;  for  the  fine 
fiiall  enure  as  a  releafe.  6  Rep.  7,  44.  Tenant  in  tail  (of¬ 
fers  a  recovery,  that  his  ifiue  may  avoid;  he  himfelf  (hall 
be  efiopped  and  concluded  by  it,  and  may  not  demand 
the  land  againfi  his  own  recovery.  T,Rep.  3. 

The  taking  of  a  leafe  by  indenture  of  a  man’s  own  land, 
whereof  he  is  leifed  in  fee,  is  an  efioppel  to  claim  the  fee 
during  the  term.  Moor ,  Ca.  323.  A  leafe  is  made  to  one 
man  for  eighty  years,  and  then  to  another  by  deed  indented 
for  the  fame  term,  this  fecond  leafe  may  be  good  by  way 
of  efioppel  :  and  if  the  firft  determine  by  furrender,  for¬ 
feiture,  &c.  the  fecond  leffee  (hail  have  the  land.  Co.  Rep. 
155.  If  a  lelfor  at  the  time  of  making  the  leafe  hath 
nothing  in  the  land,  but  after  he  gets  it  by  purchafe  or 
defeent,  it  is  a  good  leafe  by  efioppel.  Co.  Lit.  47.  A  re¬ 
cital  in  a  deed  (hall  not  eftop  a  perfon,  unlefs  it  be  of  a 
particular  fadt,  or  where  it  is  material  ;  when  it  may  be 
an  efioppel.  Cro.Eliz.  362. 

The  lord,  by  deed  indented,  reciting  that  his  tenant 
holds  of  him  by  fuch  fervices,  whereas  he  doth  not,  con¬ 
firms  to  the  tenant,  faving  the  fervices;  if  is  no  efioppel 
to  the  tenant.  Plowd.  130.  If  one  make  a  deed  by  durefs 
of  imprifonment,  and  when  he  is  at  large  makes  a  defea- 
fance  to  it;  he  is  efiopped  to  fay  it  was  per  durefs.  Bro. 
Defeaf.  17.  Where  the  condition  of  a  bond  is  in  the  par¬ 
ticularity,  as  to  infeoff  J.  S.  of  the  manor  of  D,  or  to 
pay  fuch  a  fum  of  money  as  he  ftands  bound  to  pay  to 
W.  S.  or  to  (land  to  the  fentence  of  J.  S.  in  a  matter  of 
tithes  in  queftion  between  them  ;  here  the  party  is  efiopped 
to  deny  any  of  thefe  things,  which  in  the  condition  he 
did  grant  :  but  if  a  condition  be  in  the  generality,  to  en¬ 
feoff  one  of  all  his  lands  in  D.  or  to  be  nonfuit  in  all 
actions,  See.  it  is  no  efioppel.  Dyer,  196.  \%Edw.  IV.  54. 

ESTOTOW'E,  a  town  of  United  America,  in  the  fiate 
of  Georgia  :  four  miles  north  of  Tttgeloo. 

ES'TOVERS,y.  A  term  in  law  for  any  kind  of  fuf- 
tenance.  Bratton  ufes  it  for  that  fuftenance  or  allowance 
which  a  man  committed  for  felony  is  to  have,  out  of  his 
lands  or  goods,  for  himfelf  and  his  family,  during  his  im¬ 
prifonment.  And  the  ftatute  6  Edw.  I.  c.  3.  applies  it 
to  an  allowance  in  meat,  ciothes,  &c.  In  which  fenfe  it 
has  been  ufed  for  a  wife’s  alimony. 

ES'TOVERIIS  HABENDIS,y.  A  writ  at  common 
law,  for  a  woman  divorced  from  her  hufband,  a  men/a  & 
thoro,  to  recover  her  alimony,  fo  me  times  called  her  efio- 
vers.  See  Baron  and  Feme,  vol.  ii.  p.  743. 

ESTOURMEL'LES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  North,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
difirict  of  Cambray  :  one  league  and  a  half  eaft  of 
Cambray. 

ESTOU'TEVILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  th.e  Lower  Seine  :  twelve  miles  north  of  Rouen. 

ESTO'WE,  a  town  of  United  America,  in  the  date  of 
South  Carolina:  ten  miles  north-eafi  of  Keowe. 

ESTRA'DE,y.  [  Fr.  fratum,  Lat.  ]  An  even  or  level 
fpace, 

ESTRA'DES  (Godfrey  count  of),  marfhal  of  France, 
■was  brought  up  to  arms,  and  ferved  under  prince  Mau¬ 
rice  in  Holland,  with  whom  lie  acted  as  agent  of  the 
French  court.  In  1661  he  was  fent  to  England  as  ambaf- 
fudor  extraordinary,  and  maintained  with  great  fpirit  the 
precedence  of  his  crown  before  that  of  Spain.  In  1662, 
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he  went  fo  Holland  in  the  fame  character,  and  concluded 
the  peace  of  Breda.  He  was  entrufted  with  the  important 
negociation  for  a  general  peace  at  Nimeguen  in  1675,  and 
acquitted  himfelf  with' much  reputation.  He  was  made 
governor  of  Dunkirk,  Mardyke,  and  the  province  of 
Limburg,  and  viceroy  of  America.  In  1685,  he  was  no¬ 
minated  governor  to  the  duke  of  Chartres  ;  but  foon  af¬ 
ter  died,  in  1686,  at  the  age  of  feventy-nine.  Fie  left 
very  copious  manuferipts  of  his  different  negociations, 
amounting  to  twenty-two  voiumes  folio,  from  which  an 
abridged  colledlion,  intitled  Letters,  Memoirs,  and  Ne¬ 
gociations,  of  the  Count  d’Eftrades,  was  publifhed  in 
1709.  An  improved  edition  of  this  work  was  publifhed 
at  the  Hague,  in  9  vols.  i2tno.  1743. 

To  ESI  R  AN'GE,  v.  a.  \_ef  ranger,  Fr,]  To  keep  «t  a 
diftance  ;  to  withdraw  : 

See,  flie  weeps ; 

Thinks  me  unkind,  or  falfe,  and  knows  not  why 
I  thus  efrange  my  perfon  from  her  bed.  Dryden . 

To  alienate;  to  divert  from  its  original  ufe  or  pofiefTor. 
— They  have  efianged  this  place,  and  have  burnt  incenfe 
in  it  to  •other  gods.  Jer.  xix.  4. — To  alienate  from  affec¬ 
tion  ;  to  turn  from  kindnefs  t<?  malevolence  or  indifference; 
How  comes  it  now,  my  hufband,  oh,  how  comes  it, 

That  thou  art  thus  ef  ranged  from  thyfelf? 

Thyfelf  1  call  it,  being  ftrange  to  me.  Shakefpcare. 

To  withdraw  or  withhold.  —We  mufi  efrange  our  belief 
from  every  thing  which  is  not  clearly  and  diftinftly  evi¬ 
denced.  Glanville. 

ESTRAN'GEL,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  capital  letters 
in  the  Syriac  language,  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  an¬ 
cient  Chaldee  character. 

ESTR  AN'GEMENT,  f.  Alienation;  diftance;  re¬ 
moval  ;  voluntary  attraction. — Defires,  by  a  long  efrange. 
merit  from  better  things,  come  at  length  perfectly  to  loath, 
and  fly  off  from  them.  South. 

ESTR  APA'DE,  J.  £Fr.]  The  defence  of  a  horfe  that 
will  not  obey,  who,  to  get  rid  of  his  rider,  rifes  before; 
and,  while  his  forehand  is  yet  in  the  air,  yerks  furiouflv 
with  his  hind  legs. 

ESTRA'Y,  yi  \_cxtrahura,  Lat.  from  the  old  French 
efrayeurf  Any  beaft  that  is  not  wild,  found  within  a 
jordfliip,  whofe  owner  is  not  known.  In  which  cafe,  if 
it  be  cried  and  proclaimed  according  to  law  in  the  church 
and  two  neareft  market-towns  on  two  market-days,  and  is 
not  claimed  by  the  owner  within  a  year  and  a  day,  it  be¬ 
longs  to  the  king;  and  now-moft  commonly,  by  grant  of 
the  crown,  to  the  lord  of  the  liberty.  Brit.  c.  17.  Any 
beafts  may  be  eftrays,  that  are  by  nature  tame  or  reclaim- 
able,  and  in  which  there  is  a  valuable  property,  as  fheep, 
oxen,  fwine,  and  horfes.  Swans  may  be  eftrays,  but  no 
other  fowl,  and  are  to  be  proclaimed,  &c.  1  Rol.  Abr.  878. 

If  the  beaft  (tray  to  another  lordftiip  within  the  year,  af. 
ter  it  hath  been  an  eftray,  the  firft  lord  cannot  re-take  it, 
for,  until  the  year  and  day  be  paft,  and  proclamation 
made  as  aforefaid,  he  hath  no  property;  and  therefore  the 
poffeftion  of  the  fecond  lord  is  good  againfi  him.  Finch  L. 
177.  If  the  cattle  were  never  proclaimed,  the  owner 
may  take  them  at  any  time  :  and  where  a  beaft  is  pro¬ 
claimed  as  the  law  diredls,  if  the  owner  claims  it  in  a 
year  and  a  day,  he  fiiall  have  it  again;  but  muft  pay  the 
lord  for  keeping.  1  Rol.  Abr.  879. 

An  owner  may  feize  an  -eftray,  without  telling  the 
marks,  or  proving  the  property,  (which  may  be  done  at 
the  trial,  if  contefted,)  and  tendering  amends  generally  is 
good  in  this  cafe,  without  fhewing  the  particular  fum  ; 
becaufe  the  owner  of  the  eftray  is  no  wrong-doer,  and 
knows  not  how  long  it  has  been  in  the  poffeflion  of  the 
lord,  See.  which  makes  it  different  from  trefpafs,  where 
a  certain  fum  muft  be  tendered.  2  Salk.  686.  In  cafe  of 
an  eftray,  the  lord  ought  to  make  a  demand  of  what  the 
amends  (hould  be  for  the  keeping;,  and  then  if  the  party 
thinks  the  demand  unreafonable,  he  muft  tender  fufficient 
1  amends ; 
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amends ;  but  if  what  lie  tenders  is  not  enough,  the  lord 
fliall  take  iffue,  and  it  is  to  be  fettled  by  the  jury.  A 
bead  eftray  is  not  to  be  ufed  in  any  manner,  except  in  cafe 
of  necellity  ;  as  to  milk  a  cow,  or  the  like,  but  not  to  ride 
an  horfe.  Cro.  Jac.  148.  Eftrays  of  the  fored  are  men- 
tioned  in  the  datute  of  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  7.  The  king’s 
cattle  cannot  be  edrays,  or  forfeited,  &c. 

ESTRE'AT,  f.  [ extrattum ,  Lat.]  In  law,  the  true 
copy  or  note  of  fome  original  writing  or  record,  and  efpe. 
cially  of  fines,  amercements,  &c.  impofed  on  the  rolls  of 
a  court,  to  be  levied  by  the  bailiff  or  other  officer.  Stat. 
Weftm.  2.  c.  8.  Juftices,  commiffioners,  &c.  are  to  deliver 
their  edreats  into  the  exchequer  yearly  after  Michaelmas: 
and  fines  to  have  writs,  which  fliall  be  entered  in  the 
edreat,  in  order  as  they  are  entered  in  the  chancery  rolls. 
Sec.  51  Hen.  III.  16  Edeo.ll.  Thefe  edreats  relate  to  fines 
for  crimes  and  offences,  defaults  and  negligences  of  parties 
in  fuits  and  officers,  non-appearance  of  defendants,  and 
jurors,  See.  And  all  forfeited  recognizances  are  to  be 
fird  edreated  in  the  exchequer,  by  flieriffs  of  counties  j  on 
which  procefs  iffues  to  levy  the  fame  to  the  ufe  of  the 
king.  22  and  23  Car.  II.  c.  22.  Sheriff’s  edreats  mud  be 
in  two  parts,  indented  and  fealed  by  the  fheriff,  and  two 
judices  of  the  peace  ;  who  are  to  view  them,  and  one  of 
them  is  to  remain  with  the  flieriff,  and  the  other  with  the 
judices.  11  Hen.  VII.  c.  15.  The  edreats  of  fines,  at  the 
quarter-feflions,  are  to  be  made  by  the  judices  ;  and  to 
be  double,  one  whereof  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  fheriff 
by  indenture.  Fines,  pod  fines,  forfeitures,  &c.  mud  be 
effreated  into  the  exchequer  twice  a-year,  on  pain  of  50I. 
And  officers  are  to  deliver  in  their  returns  of  edreats 
upon  oath.  It  is  the  courfe  of  the  king’s-bench  to  fend 
the  edreats  twice  a-year  into  the  exchequer,  viz.  on  the 
hid  day  of  the  two  iffuable  terms;  but  in  extraordinary 
cafes  there  may  be  a  rule  to  edreat  them  fooner.  1  Sa//t.  45. 

To  ESTRE'AT,  v.  a.  To  extraCL' — The  recognifance 
becomes  forfeited  ;  and  being  cjlreated  or  extracted  (taken 
out  from  among  the  other  records)  and  fent  up  to  the 
exchequer,  the  party  and  his  fureties  become  the  king’s 
abfolute  debtors.  Blackjlone. 

ESTRE  AUPO'NT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Aifne  :  twelve  miles  ead  of  Guife. 

ESTRE'CHY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Seine  and  Oife :  three  miles  north  of  Edampes, 
and  twenty-three  fouth  of  Paris. 

ESTRE'E  St.  DENNIS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Oife,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftriCt  of  Compiegne  :  feven  miles  wed  of  Compeigne. 

ESTREE'S  (Francis-Annibal  d’),  duke,  peer,  and 
marfhal,  of  France,  fon  of  Anthony  d’Eftrees,  grand- 
mafter  of  the  artillery,  born  in  1573.  He  was  educated 
for  the  church,  but  affumed  the  profeffion  of  arms,  in 
which  he  rendered  himfelf  didinguiffied  under  the  title 
of  the  marquis  de  Cceuvres.  He  fuccoured  the  duke  of 
Mantua,  belieged  in  his  capital,  in  1630,  and  took  Treves 
in  1632.  He  maintained  a  high  character,  and  was  much 
refpeCted.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1670,  at  the  great  age  of 
ninety-eight.  At  the  requefl  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  he 
drew  up  from  his  papers  Memoirs  of  the  Regency  of 
Mary  de  Medicis ;  of  which  there  is  an  edition,  Paris, 
1666,  i2mo.  with  a  preliminary  difeourfe  by  father  le 
Moine.  He  likewife  publiflied  A  Relation  of  the  Siege 
of  Mantua  in  1620;  and  An  Account  of  tire  Conclave  in 
which  Pope  Gregory  XV.  was  chofen,  in  1621.  This  duke 
was  brother  to  the  fair  Gabrielle,  miftrefs  to  Henry  IV. 

ESTREE'S  (Caefar  d’),  cardinal,  an  eminent  and  able 
negociator,  fon  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1628.  His  fa¬ 
mily  intereft  caufed  him  early  to  be  brought  forward  in 
the  church,  and  he  was  raifed  to  the  biffiopric  of  Laon  in 
1653.  He  was  appointed  mediator  between  the  pope’s 
nuncio  and  the  four  refraCtory  bifhops,  refpeCting  the 
famous  regal,  and  by  his  addrefs  fucceeded  in  refforing 
a  temporary  calm  to  the  church.  lie  was  created  car¬ 
dinal  by  Clement  X.  in  1671.  When  Philip  V.  affumed 
the  crown  of  Spain,  the  cardinal  d’EIlrees  followed  him, 
Vol.  VII.  No.  40$. 
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in  order  to  a<5l  in  concert  with  his  minifters  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  his  affairs.  On  his  return.to  France  he  was 
rewarded  with  the  rich  abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres, 
where  he  died  in  1714,  in  his  eighty-feventh  year,  leaving 
a  high  character  for  political  ability. 

ESTREM ADU'RA,  or  Estramadura,  a  province 
of  Spain,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Leon  and  Old  Caffile, 
on  the  eaft  by  New  Caffile,  on  the  fouth  by  Andalufia, 
and  on  the  weft  by  Portugal,  about  ninety  miles  each 
way,  though  not  regularly  fquare;  it  formerly  made  pprt 
of  Portugal,  but  being  feparated  from  that  country,  it  is 
fometimes  called  EJlrcmadura  of  Cajlile.  The  country  is 
mountainous,  and  the  air  in  fummer  is  exceedingly  hot, 
wholefome  to  the  natives,  but  infupportable  to  ftrangers. 
Spring  water  is  fcarce,  and  the  inhabitants  are  compelled 
to  ufe  principally  that  of  ponds.  The  foil  is  fertile  in 
grain,  grapes,  and  other  fruits.  Cattle  and  fine  wool 
conftitute  their  principal  commerce;  the  hills  are  co¬ 
vered  with. oaks,  whofe  acorns  feed  great  herds  of  fwine, 
which  are  all  black.  The  inhabitants  are  in  general  in¬ 
clined  to  corpulency,  but  are  humane,  affable,  fincere, 
flout,  and  brave.  A  part  of  this  province  has  been  an¬ 
nexed  to  New  Caffile,  and  a  part  to  Old  Caffile,  but  has 
yet  a  captain-general,  who  commands  the  troops  and  fu- 
perintends  the  police.  The  principal  towns  are  Badajoz, 
Merida,  Truxillo,  Xerez  de  los  Caballeros,  Ellerena, 
Corea,  and  Placentia;  the  principal  rivers  are  the  Gua- 
diana,  the  Tagus,  Alagon,  and  Tietar. 

ESTREMADU'RA,  a  province  of  Portugal,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Beira,  on  the  north-eaft  by  Beira,  on  the 
eaft  and  fouth-eaft  by  Alantejo,  and  on  the  weft  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  ;  140  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth  ; 
the  breadth  is  very  unequal,  in  fome  places  feventy  miles, 
in  others  hardly  twenty-five.  The  foil  is  perhaps  the 
mod  fertile  in  Portugal,  producing  corn,  wine,  olives, 
millet,  oranges,  and  other  fruits,  with  legumes  of  every 
fort ;  large  plains  are  Covered  with  olive  and  other  fruit- 
trees.  The  whole  codntry  is  covered  with  flowers,  and 
the  bees  produce  a  prodigious  quantity  of  honey.  The 
manufacture  of  fait  produces  one  of  the  chief  articles  of 
their  commerce.  The  principal  towns  are  Lifbon,  Leyria, 
Thomar,  Santarem,  Abrantes,  Setuval,  Cafcaes,  and 
Cintra  ;  the  principal  rivers  are  the  Tagus,  Zczere,  and 
Caldao. 

ESTREME'RA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caffile: 
twenty-feven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Madrid. 

ESTREMO'Z,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Alantejo,  and  one  of  the  ftrongeft  towns  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  being  furrounded  with  ten  baftions.  It  contains 
three  churches,  two  hofpitals,  fix  convents,  and  about 
7300  inhabitants.  A  manufacture  of  beautiful  earthen¬ 
ware  is  effabliffied  here,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
quarries  of  beautiful  marble  :  twenty-four  miles  weft  of 
Elvas,  and  eighty  eaft  of  Lifbon.  Lat.  38.46.  N.  Ion. 
11.  10.  E.  Ferro. 

ESTREPA'GNY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Eure,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftriCt  of  Grand  Andelys  :  nine  miles  north-eaft  of  Grand 
Andelys. 

ESTRE'PEMENT  f.  [ef  rep  amentum,  Lat.  from  ejlro - 
pier,  Fr.  to  lame;  or  from  extirpare,  Lat.)  Inlaw,  fpoil 
or  wafte  made  by  tenant  for  life,  upon  any  lands  or  woods, 
to  the  prejudice  of  him  in  reverfion  :  it  alfo  fignifies  the 
making  land  barren  by  continual  ploughing.  6  Eden.  I. 
c.  13.  It  feems  that  eftrepement  is  the  unreafonable 
drawing  away  the  heart  of  the  ground,  by  ploughing  and 
lowing  it  continually,  without  manuring  or  other  good 
hufbandry,  whereby  it  is  impaired  :  and  vet  ejlropicr  fig. 
niffing  niutilare,  may  no  lefs  be  applied  to  the  cutting 
dow’n  trees,  or  lopping  them  further  than  the  law  allow.-. 
In  ancient  records,  we  often  find  vajlum  &  cjlrcpamentuyi 
facere ;  to  make  ftrip  and  wafte. 

This  word  is  ufed  for  a  writ,  which  lies  in  two  cafes: 
the  one  by  the  ftatute  of  Gloucefter,  6  Edw.  I.  c.  1  3.  when 
a  perfon  having  an  aCtion  depending,  as  a  formedon,  writ 
i  of 
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of  right,  &c.  fues  to  prohibit  the  tenant  from  making 
ivafte,  during  the  fuit ;  the  other  is  for  the  demandant, 
•who  is  adjudged  to  recover  feifin  of  the  land  in  queftion, 
after  judgment  and  before  execution  fued  by  the  writ  of 
habere  facias  pojftjjionem ,  to  prevent  wade  being  made  till 
he  gets  into  pofl'eftion.  Reg.  Orig.  761. 

In  fuing  out  thefe  two  writs,  this  difference  was  for¬ 
merly  obferved  :  that  in  actions  merely  proffefibry,  where 
no  damages  are  recovered,  a  writ  of  eftrepement  might 
be  had  at  any  time  pendente  litc,  nay,  even  at  the  time  of 
filing  out  the  original  writ  or  firft  procefs  ;  but  in  an  ac¬ 
tion  where  damages  Were  recovered,  the  demandant  could 
only  have  a  writ  of  effrepement,  if  he  was  apprehenfive  of 
wafte,  after  verdict  had  ;  for  with  regard  to  wafte  done 
before  the  verdidt  was  given,  it  was  prefumed  the  jury 
would  confider  that  in  affefiing  the  damages.  But  now  it 
feems  to  be  held  by  an  equitable  conftrudtion  of  the  ftatute 
of  Gloucester, (and  in  advancement  of  the  remedy,  that  a 
writ  of  effrepement  to  prevent  wafte,  may  be  had  in  every 
ltage,  as  well  of  fuch  actions  wherein  damages  are  reco¬ 
vered,  as  of  tliofe  wherein  only  poffeffion  is  had  of  the 
lands ;  for  perhaps  the  tenant  may  not  be  able  to  fatisfy 
the  demandant  his  full  damages.  And  therefore  now  in 
an  adlion  of  wafte  itfelf  to  recover  the  place  wafted,  and 
alfo  damages,  a  writ  of  effrepement  will  lie  as  well  before 
as  after  judgment.  For  the  plaintiff  cannot  recover  da¬ 
mages  for  more  wafte  than  is  contained  in  his  original 
complaint:  neither  is  he  at  liberty  to  affign  or  give  in 
evidence  any  wafte  made  after  fuing  out  the  writ :  it  is 
therefore  reafonable  that  he  fhould  have  this  writ  of  pre¬ 
ventive  juftice,  lince  he  is  in  his  prefent  fuit  debarred  of 
any  further  remedy.  ^Rep.n^. 

ES'TRICH,  f.  [commonly  written  ofirich ;  fruthioca- 
melus.]  The  largeft  of  birds.  JBee  the  article  Struthio. 
The  peacock,  not  at  th-y  command,  affumes 
His  glorious  train  ;  nor  ejlrich  her  rare  plumes.  Sandys. 

To  be  furious. 

Is  to  be  frighted  out  of  fear ;  and,  in  that  mood, 

The  dove  will  peck  the  ef  ridge.  Shahefpeare. 

ES'TRICH,  or  Oestrich,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Lo^er  Rhine,  and  deflorate  of  Mentz 
on  the  Rhine:  fourteen  miles’  weft  of  Mentz. 

ES'TUANCE,  f.  Heat;  warmth.  A  word  rarely  found. 
—  Averroes  reftrained  his  hilarity,  and  made  no  more 
thereof  than  Seneca  commendeth  and  was  allowable  in 
Cato  ;  that  is,  a  fober  incalefcence,  and  regulated  efuance 
from  wine.  Brown. 

ES'TUARY,yi  [ afuarium ,  Lat.]  An  arm  of  the  fea; 
the  mouth  of  a  lake  or  river  in  which  the  tide  recipro¬ 
cates;  a  frith. 

To  ES'TUATE,  v.  a.  \_afuo,  Lat.]  To  fwell  and  fall 
reciprocally;  to  boil;  to  be  in  a  (fate  of  violent  com¬ 
motion. 

ESTU  A'TION,  f.  [from  aftuo,  I.at.1  The  ftate  of 
lioiling;  reciprocation  of  rife  and  fall ;  agitation;  com¬ 
motion. — Rivers  and  lakes  that  want  fermenting  parts  at 
the  bottom,  are  not  excited  into  efuations;  therefore  feme 
teas  flow  higher  than  others.  Brown. — The  motion  of  the 
will  is  accompanied  with  a  fenfible  commotion  of  the 
ipirits,  and  an  ef  nation  of  the  blood.  Norris. 

ESTUCU'A,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Mechoachan:  fifty-eight  miles  weft  of  Mechoachan. 

£S'i'URE,yi  [efus,  Lat.]  Violence;  commotion: 

The  feas  retain 

Not  only  their  outrageous  efure  there, 

But  fupernatural  mifehief  they  expire.  Chapman. 

E'SULA,  /.  in  botany.  See  Apocynum  and  Eu¬ 
phorbia. 

ESU'RIENT,  adj.  [ epuriens ,  Lat.]  Hungry;  voracious. 

ES'URINE,  adj.  [ efurio ,  Lat.]  Corroding;  eating. — 
Over  much  piercing  is  the  air  of  Hampllead,  in  which  fort 
of  air  theie  is  always  fomething  efuriue  and  acid.  Wifanan. 
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ES'ZEK,  a  town  of  Sclavonia,  with  a  wooden  bridge, 
built  by  the  Turks,  over  the  Drave.  It  was  taken  from 
the  Turks  by  the  Imperial  troops  in  1685  :  forty-eight 
miles  weft-north-weft  of  Peterwaradin,  and  eighty  north- 
weft  of  Belgrade. 

ETA'BLES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  North  Coafts,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftrict  of  St.  Brieuc  :  two  leagues  and  a  half  north  of 
St.  Brieuc. 

E'TAM,  or  Ether,  a  city  of  Paleftine,  in  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  fituated  in  the  low  parts  of  that  province.  It 
was  afterwards  aftigned  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  as  their 
inheritance  was  included  within  that  of  Judah.  It  is 
probably  the  fame  we  read  of  built,  or  rather  re-built, 
by  Rehoboam,  after  the  defeftion  of  the  ten  tribes  from 
the  houfe  of  David.  Jofi.  xv.  42.  xix.  7.  1  Chron.  iv.  32. 
and  2  Chron.  xi.  6. — Alfo  the  name  of  the  rock  where 
Samfon  refided  previous  to  his  {laughter  of  the  thoufand 
Philiftines ;  and  was  probably  the  fite  of  the  above 
city,  as  this  rock  was  fituated  in  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
Judges  xv.  8 — 1 1 . 

ETAN'GS  (Les),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Mofelle,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Boulay  :  two  leagues  and  a  half  eaft-north-eaft 
of  Metz. 

ETA'PLES,  a  fea-port  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Straits  of  Calais,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton, 
in  the  diftrift  of  Boulogne,  fituated  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Canche,  in  the  Englifh  Channel,  with  a  harbour  for 
fmall  veffels  ;  the  principal  trade  isfiftiing:  feven  miles 
weft-north-weft  of  Montreuil,  and  thirteen  fouth  of 
Boulogne. 

ETA'ULIERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Gironde,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift 
of  Bourg  :  feven  miles  north  of  Blaye. 

ETA'WA,  a  decayed  town  of  Hindooftan,  formerly 
of  confiderable  extent,  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
Ganges.  The  ruins  of  the  town  form  vaft  chafms  or 
ravines,  which,  worn  and  divided  by  the  waters  flowing 
after  heavy  rains  from  the  adjacent  hills,  now  aflume  the 
appearance  of  vaft  cliffs  or  crags  on  the  water  fide. 

ETA'YAH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of 
Agra,  on  the  north-eaft  fide  of  the  Jumna:  fifty-two 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Agra.  Lat.  26.  45.  N.  Ion.  79.  17.  E„ 
Greenwich. 

ETC.  A  contraftion  of  the  two  Latin  words  et  cetera, 
which  fignines,  and  fo  on  ;  and  the  ref ;  and  others  cf  the 
like  kind. 

To  ETCH,  v.  a.  [ elzen ,  Germ.]  To  produce  figures 
or  engravings  on  copper,  by  the  corrofion  of  aquafortis. 
See  the  article  Engraving,  vol.  vi.  p.  810.  To  (ketch  ; 
to  draw  ;  to  delineate;  [unlefs  this  word  be  miftaken  by 
Locke  for  eke.] — There  are  many  empty  terms  to  be  found 
in  fonie  learned  writers,  to  which  they  had  recourfe  to  etch 
out  their  fyftems.  Locke. — [This  word  is  evidently  miftaken 
by  Ray  for  edge.']  To  move  forwards  towards  one  fide. — 
When  we  lie  long  awake  in  the  night,  we  are  not  able  to 
reft  one  quarter  of  an  hour  without  fhifting  of  hides,  or  at 
lead  etching  this  way  and  that  way,  more  or  lefs.  Ray. 

ETCH,  f.  Land  which  has  had  a  crop  taken  off  of  it. 
Mafon. — When  they  fow  their  etch  crops,  they  fprinkle  a 
pound  or  two  of  clover  on  an  acre. — Where  you  find 
dunging  of  land  makes  it  rank,  lay  dung  upon  the  elchi 
and  fow  it  with  barley.  Mortimer's  Hujbandry. 

ETC'HING.  See  Engraving. 

ETEAR'CHUS,  a  king  of  Oaxus  in  Crete.  After 
the  death  of  his  wife,  he  married  a  woman  who  made 
herfelf  odious  tor  her  tyranny  over  her  ftep-daughter 
Phronima.  Etearchus  gave  ear  to  all  the  accufations 
which  were  brought  againft  his  daughter,  and  ordered 
her  to  be  thrown  into  the  fea.  She  had  a  fon  called 
Battus,  who  led  a  colony  to  Cyrene.  Herodotus. 

ETECHI'MENES,  Indian  nations  on  the  borders  of 
Nova  Scotia,  See  Malecites,  and  Scoodick. 

ETELE'NTj 
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ETELE'NT,  a  town  of  A fiatic  Turkey,  in  the  Arabian 
Irak,  on  the  Tigris:  fixty-fix  miles  north-north-weft  of 
Baflora. 

ETE'OCLES,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  fonof  (Edipus  and 
Jocafta.  After  his  father’s  death,  it  was  agreed  between 
him  and  his  brother  Polynices,  that  they  fhouldboth  ftiare 
the  royalty,  and  reign  alternately  each  a  year.  Eteocles, 
by  right  of  feniority,  firft  afcended  the  throne  ;  but  after 
the  firft  year  of  his  reign  was  expired  he  refuted  to  give 
up  the  crown  to  his  brother,  according  to  their  mutual 
agreement.  Polynices,  refolving  to  punilh  Inch  on  open 
violation  of  a  folemn  engagement,  went  to  implore  the 
afliftance  of  Adraftus  king  of  Argos.  He  received  that 
king’s  daughter  in  marriage,  and  was  foon  after  aftifted 
with  a  ftrong  army  headed  by  feven  famous  generals. 
Thefe  hoftile  preparations  were  noticed  by.Eteocles,  who 
on  his  part  did  not  remain  inactive.  Hechofe  feven  brave 
chiefs  to  oppofe  the  feven  leaders  of  the  Argives,  and 
ftationed  them  at  the  feven  gates  of  the  city.  He  placed 
himfelf  againft  his  brother  Polynices,  and  he  oppofed 
Menalippus  to  Tydeus,  Polyphontes  to  Capaneus,  Me- 
gareus  to  Eteoclus,  Hyperbius  to  Parthenopaeus,  and 
Lafthenes  to  Amphiaraus.  Much  blood  was  Pned  in  light 
and  unavailing  (kirmiflies,  and  it  was  at  laft  agreed  be¬ 
tween  the  two  brothers  that  the  war  fhould  be  decided 
by  ft  ngle  combat.  They  both  fell  in  an  engagement 
conduced  with  the  moft  inveterate  fury  on  either  fide  ; 
and  it  is  fabled  that  the  allies  of  thefe  two  brothers,  who 
had  been  fo  inimical  one  to  the  other,  feparated  them- 
lelves  on  the  burning  pile,  as  if  fenfible  of  refentment, 
and  hoftile  to  reconciliaton.  Euripides. 

ETEONI'CUS,  a  Lacedaemonian  general,  who,  upon 
hearing  that  Callicratidas  was  conquered  at  Arginufae, 
ordered  the  melfengers  of  this  news  to  be  crowned,  "and 
to  enter  Mitylene  in  triumph.  This  fo  terrified  Conon, 
who  befieged  the  town,  that  he  concluded  that  the  enemy 
had  obtained  fome  advantageous  victory,  and  he  raifed 
the  fiege.  Diodorus. 

ETEO'STIC,  /.  [from  ersos  Gr.]  A  ftioPt 

compofition,  wherein  are  contained  fome  letters,  which 
in  their  numeral  capacity  mark  the  date  of  the  year  : 

Or  pump’d  forthofe  hard  trifles,  anagrams, 

Or  eteojhcs.  B.  Jonfon’s  Underwoods. 

ETER'NAL,  adj.  [ eternus ,  Lat.]  Without  beginning 
or  end. — The  eternal  God  is  thy  refuge.  Deut.  xxxiii.  27. 
— Without  beginning. — It  is  a  queftion  quite  different 
from  our  having  an  idea  of  eternity,  to  know  whether 
there  were  any  real  being,  whofe  duration  has  been  eter¬ 
nal  ?  Locke. — Without  end  ;  endlefs  ;  immortal  : 

Thou  know’ft  that  Banquo  and  his  Fleance  lives  : 

But  in  them  nature’s  copy’s  not  eternal.  Shakefpeare. 
Perpetual ;  conftant ;  unintermitting. 

Burnt  off’rings  morn  and  ev’ning  (hall  be  thine, 

And  fires  eternal  in  thy  temple  fliine.  Dryden. 

Unchangeable. — Hobbes  believed  the  eternal  truths  which 
he  oppofed.  Dryden. 

ETER'NAL,  f.  \_eternel  Fr.]  One  of  the  appellations 
of  the  Godhead. — That  law  whereby  the  Eternal  himfelf 
doth  work.  Hooker. 

The  Eternal ,  to  prevent  fuch  horrid  fray, 

Hung  out  of  heav’n  his  golden  fcales.  Milton. 

ETER'NALIST,/;  .[ eternus  Lat.]  One  that  holds  the 
paft.exifter.ee  of  the  world  infinite. — I  would  alk  the 
eiernalijls,  what  mark  is  there  that  they  could  expeft  to 
defire  of  the  novelty  of  a  world,  that  is  not  found  in 
this  ?  Or  what  mark  is  thereof  eternity  that  is  to  be  found 
in  this  ?  Burnet. 

To  ETER'NALIZE,  v.  a.  To  make  eternal. 

ETER'NALLY,  c.dv.  Without  beginning  or  end. — 
Unchangeably  ;  invariably. — That  which  is  morally  good, 
or  evil,  at  any  lime,  or  in  any  cafe,  muft  be  alfo  eternally 
and  unchangeably  fo,  with  relation  to  that  time  and  to 
that  cafe.  South.— Perpetually  ;  without  intermiftion  : 


Bear  me,  fome  god,  to  Baja’s  gentle  feats. 

Or  cover  me  in  Umbria’s  green  retreats, 

Where  weftern  gales  eternally  refide, 

And  all  the  feafons  lavilh  all  their  pride.  Addifon. 

ETER'NE,  adj.  [ eternus ,  Lat.]  Eternal;  perpetual; 
endlefs  : 

The  Cyclops  hammers  fall 

On  Mars  his  armour,  forg’d  for  proof  eterne.  Shakefpeare. 

ETER'NITY,  f.  [from  the  Latin  aternitasf  In  ftridt- 
nefs  of  fpeech,  this  word  implies  perpetual  duration  without 
beginning ,  middle,  or  end.  By  this  continuity  it  is  diftin- 
guifhed  from  Time,  which  is  but  a  portion  of  eternity,  a 
portion  commencing  at  a  given  period,  and  extending  to  a 
certain  fpace.  But  the  word  eternity  is  not  always  ufed 
in  its  firft  fenfe.  It  is  applied,  to  fignify  length  of  time  ; 
as  when  poets  and  hiftorians  profefs  to  render  exploit* 
memorable  through  all  eternity.  It  is  taken  alfo  to  mean 
a  period  continued fo  long,  as  not  to  ceafe  till  a  change  of  circum- 
fiances  has  enfued ;  as  when  Hannibal  fwore  eternal  hatred  to 
Rome  i.e.  a  hatred  not  to  be  laid  alide  till  Rome  fiiould 
be  deftroyed.  Eternity  is  attributed  to  angels  and  to  the 
fouls  of  men  :  it  is  then  meant  to  exprefs  exiftence,  which 
has  indeed  a  beginning,  but  which  (hall  never  have  an 
end.  The  higheft  fenfe  of  this  word  is  applied  to  Al¬ 
mighty  God.  In  the  fublinre  language  of  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture  God  is  faid  to  “  inhabit  eternity  by  which  figu¬ 
rative  expreflion  we  are  to  underftand,  that  eternity  of 
exiftence  is  the  attribute  of  God  and  of  the  region  where 
his  glory  is  chiefly  manifefted.  The  finite  intellect  of 
man  has  not  powers  fuffi cientl y  enlarged  to  comprehend 
any  fubjeff,  which  in  its  nature  is  infinite.  For  this  rea- 
fon,  it  cannot  comprehend  eternity.  Yet  it  forms  fome 
imperfedt  idea  of  eternity  :  and  from  the  attual  exiftence 
of  the  univerfe,  it  proves  that  antecedently  to  fuch  exif¬ 
tence,  there  muft  have  been  a  God,  who  could  give  that 
exiftence,  and  who  himfelf  muft  have  been  felf  exiftent. 
But  if  felf-exiftent,  God  muft  have  been  from  eternity  ; 
becaufe  as  there  never  could  have  been  a  tiling  front 
which  he  derived  exiftence,  fo  there  never  could  have 
been  a  time  in  which  he  did  not  exift  :  for  the  fuppofition 
that  there  could  have  been  fuch  a  time,  would  render 
felt-exiftence  inipoflible  :  it  would  be  in  effect  to  affirm 
that  what  did  not  once  exift,  afterwards  gave  to  itfelf 
exiftence  ;  which  is  inipoflible.  With  God  th'ere  is  infe- 
parabiy  connected  the  idea  of  eternity  in  the  primary  and 
ltridt  import  of  the  term,  namely,  perpetual  duration  with¬ 
out  beginning,  middle,  or  end. 

To  ETER'NIZE,  v.  a.  \_eterno,  Lat.]  To  make  end¬ 
lefs  ;  to  perpetuate  : 

I  with  two  fair  gifts 
Created  him  endow’d  ;  with  happinefs, 

And  immortality:  that- fondly  loft, 

This  other  ferv’d  but  to  eternize  woe.  Milton. 

To  make  for  ever  famous  ;  to  immortalize  : 

I  might  relate  of  thoufands,  and  their  names 
Eternize  here  on  earth  ;  but  thole  elect 
Angels,  contented  with  their  fame  in  lieav’n, 

Seek  not  the  praife  of  men.  Milton. 

Creech  feems  to  have  accented  the  firft  fyllable  : 

Hence  came  its  name,  in  that  the  grateful  Jove 
Hath  eterniz’d  the  glory  of  his  love.  Creech’s  Mani. 

ETERNO'Z,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Doubs,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftridt  of 
Qnmgey  :  two  leagues  and  a  half  fouth-eaft  of  Quingey. 

ETE'SI/E,  or  Etesian  Winds,  f  [from  Hoc,  Gr. 
year.]  Anniverfary  winds,  fuch  as  the  monfoonsand  trade- 
winds,  which  continue  conftantly  blowing  for  certain 
ftated  feafons  of  the  year.  Pliny  fays,  that  the  Aquilones, 
north-eaft  winds,  are  called  Prodromi,  and  that  they  blow 
eight  days  before  the  dog-ftar  rifes.  He  alfo  obferves, 
that  the  Etefian  winds  (thefe  are  the  fame  north-eaft 
winds)  fet  in  two  days  after  the  dog-ftar  rifes,  and  con¬ 
tinue  tony  days.  Profper  Alpinus  informs  11s,  that  the 
J-  Etelian 
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Ete flan -winds  blow  in  Egypt  when  the  fun  enters  Cancer, 
and  blow  almoft  all  June,  July,  and  Auguft  ;  and  that  at 
the  rifing  of  thefe  winds,  the.  Nile  tifes,  and  the  peftilence 
ceafes.  The  fouth  wind  brings  the  peftilence  there; 
and  thefe  they  call  Campfin,  or  Kamfin,  from  Campfis, 
a  general,  who,  with  li is  whole  army,  was  fuffocated  in 
the  fands  which  were  driven  upon  them  by  thefe  winds. 

E'I'FU'.  See  Egypt,  vol.vi.  p.  353. 

ETHA'LION,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  one  of  the  Tyrrhene 
Tailors  changed  into  dolphins  for  carrying  away  Bacchus. 
Ovid. 

E'THAM,  f  [Heb.  ftrength.]  Tlte  fecond  encamp¬ 
ment  of  the  Ifraelites  in  their  departure  from  Egypt, 
fjtuated  upon  the  border  of  a  wildernefs  of  the  fame  name, 
upon  the  Egyptian  fide  of  the  Red  Sea.  Exod.  xiii.  20. 
Numb.  xxxiii.  6.  The  name  of  a  man. 

E'THANIM,  [Heb.  valiant.]  The  feventh  month 
of  the  ecclefiaftical  year  of  the  Jews,  anfwering  to  the 
moon  of  our  September. 

ETH'BAAL,  [Heb.  with  Baal.]  A  man’s  name  ;  a 
king  of  the  Sidonians. 

E'THER,  f.  [from  mx,  ether ,  Syr.  a  large  fpace  ; 
or  ai&'jjp,  from  aifiw,  Gr.  to  burn.]  A  gazeous  volatile 
fluid  ;  for  the  compolition  of  which,  its  properties,  and 
medical  ufes,  fee  the  article  Chemistry,  vol.  iv.  p.  349 
—35  r . — The  matter  in  the  higheft  regions  above: 

There  fields  of  light,  and  liquid  ether  flow, 

Purg’d  from  the  pond’rous  dregs  of  earth  below.  Dryden . 

ETHE'REAL,  adj.  Formed  of  ether.' — Man  feels  me, 
when  I  prefs  th’  ethereal  plains.  Dryden. — Ccleftial  ;  hea¬ 
venly  : 

Thrones  and  imperial  pow’rs,  offspring  of  Heav’n, 
Ethereal  virtues  !  Milton. 

Vaft  chain  of  being,  which  from  God  began, 

Nature’s  ethereal,  human  ;  angel,  man.  Pope. 

ETHE'REOUS,  adj.  Formed  of  ether  ;  heavenly  : 

Behold  the  bright  furface, 

Of  this  etkereous  mould,  whereon  we  (land.  Milton. 

E'THELB ALD,  [of  te^el  andbalb,  Sax.  nobly  bold.] 
The  name  of  twro  kings  of  this  nation.  See  England. 

E'THELBERT,  [aeSel  and  beajrc,  Sax.  nobly  bright.] 
The  name  of  feveral  kings. 

E'THELFRED,  [te^el  and ppete,  Sax.  noble  peace.] 
A  king  of  the  Northumbrians. 

E'THELRED,  [ae^el  and  fere,  Sax.  i.  e.  noble  in 
council.]  A  name  of  feveral  Englifh-Saxon  princes.  See 
England. 

E'THELSTAN,  or  Athelstin,  [se^el  and  pran.Sax. 
the  noble  gem.]  The  feventh  Saxon  monarch  from  Egbert. 

E'THELW ARD,  [celSel  and  Jjapb,  Sux.  a  noble 
keeper.]  A  name. 

E'THELWIN,  [ae’Sel  and  finnan,  Sax.  to  acquire  ; 
noble  purchafer.]  A  proper  name. 

E'THELWOLD,  [ae^el  and  fealdan,  Sax.  to  govern  ; 
i.  e.  noble  governor.]  A  bifhop  of  .Winchefter,  a  founder 
of  an  abbey  at  Abingdon. 

E'THELWOLF,  [te’Sel  andulp,  Sax.  thenoblehelper.] 
The  name  of  the  fecond  of  the  Saxon  monarchs.  See 
England. 

ETH'EREGE  (George),  oneof  the  “  witsof  Charles’s 
days,”  chiefly  known’as a  writer  of  comedy,  born  in  1636. 
Fie  very  early  turned  his  attention  to  the  ftage  ;  and  in  1664 
prefented  to  the  town  his  firft  comedy,  entitled  The  Co¬ 
mical  Revenge,  or  Love  in  a  Tub.  Though  this  piece 
was  written  with  the  incongruous  mixture  ot  ferious 
heroic  verfe  and  farcical  profe,  yet  it  fuited  the  tafte  of 
the  time,  and  was  well  received.  The  author  was  imme¬ 
diately  enrolled  among  the  courtly  wits  of  the  age,  fuch 
as  Villiers,  Rochelier,  Scroop,  Sedley,  & c.  ;  and  his  im¬ 
provement  was  (hewn  in  his  next  play,  She  would  if  (lie 
could,  a  died  in  166S.  A  diflipated  courfe  of  life  feems 
to  have  been  the  caule  which  rendered  the  author  fo  dila¬ 
tory  in  purfuing  his  luccefs ;  for  it  was  not  till  1676  that 
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lie  produced  his  third  and  laft  comedy,  The  Man  of 
Mode,  or  Sir  Fopling  Flutter.  At  this  time  it  appears, 
from  the  dedication,  that  he  had  the  honour  of  belonging 
to  the  fecond  duchefs  of  York,  Mary  of  Modena.  This 
performance  was  ftill  more  applauded  than  the  preceding, 
and  was  thought  by  the  wits  to  be  the  true  model  of  po¬ 
lite  comedy.  Etherege’s  plays  are  lively  converfation 
pieces  ;  but  poffefs  little  either  of  true  comic  humour  or 
of  plot ;  and  now  that  their  licentioufnefs  of  language  is 
become  too  offenlive  to  be  borne,  there  is  nothing  elfe  to 
keep  them  alive.  Under  Charles  II.  he  received  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  knighthood  ;  and  after  the  acceflion  of  James  II. 
he  obtained  the  appointment  of  envoy  to  Ratifbon,  where 
he  refided  fome  time,  and  whence  he  wrote  two  letters  to 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  printed  in  the  Biog.  Britan, 
which  are  a  favourable  fpecimen  of  his  talent  for  eafy 
pleafantry.  After  the  revolution,  he  is  faid  by  fome  to 
have  joined  his  former  mailer  in  France,  and  to  have  died 
there  ;  but  there  is  alfo  a  tradition  that  he  was  killed  at 
Ratifbon,  by  falling  down  flairs.  Befldes  his  plays,  he 
wrote  feveral  pieces  of  light  and  eafy  poetry,  fuch  as 
longs,  lampoons,  panegyrics,  &c.  which  are  not  without 
appropriate  merit. 

ETH'ERINGTON's  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  north-wed 
coaft  of  the  ill  and  of  St.  Vincent,  a  little  to  the  north  of 
Chateau  Belair  Bay. 

E'THlCAL,  adj.  [•,;$£ ix<^,  Gr.]  Moral;  treating  on 
morality. 

E'THICALLY,  adv.  According  to  the  dodtrines  of 
morality. — My  fubjedt  leads  me  not  to  difeourfe  ethically , 
but  chriftianly,  of  the  faults  of  the  tongue.  Government  of 
the  Tongue. 

E'THIC,  adj.  Gr.]  Moral;  delivering  pre¬ 

cepts  of  morality.  Whence  Pope  entitled  part  of  his 
works  Ethic  Epiflles. 

E'THICS,  yi  without  the  Angular,  Gr.  ]  The 

dodfrine  of  morality  ;  and  the  fcience  of  moral  philo- 
fophy. — I  will  never  fet  politics  againft  ethics  ;  for  true 
ethics  are.  but  as  a  handmaid  to  divinity  and  religion.  Bacon. 
For  of  all  moral  virtues,  fhe  was  all 
That  ethics  fpeak  of  virtues  cardinal.  Donne. 

E'THTCS,  are  reprefented  in  painting  and  fculpture 
by  a  woman  of  a  grave  and  commanding  afpedt,  holding 
the  inftrument  archipendulum  in  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  a  lion  bridled.  The  latter  to  Ihew  that  moral  qihi- 
lofophy  curbs  the  paflions,  and  the  former,  the  juft  equi¬ 
librium  we  ought  to  hold  in  all  our  adlions. 

ETHIO'PIA,  a  very  extenlive  country  of  Africa, 
whofe  boundaries  have  been  varioufly  deferibed  by  an¬ 
cient  writers,  and  whofe  limits  have  been  much  difputed. 
by  modern  geographers.  Dr.  Bryant  has  Ihewn  that 
Ethiopia  was  firft  peopled  by  the  defeendants  of  Culh  ; 
for  the  manner  of  which  fee  the  article  Cush,  vol.  v. 
p.  492.  They  were  a  black  or  fwarthy  people  ;  whence, 
by  degrees,  the  tawny  inhabitants  of  other  countries,  as 
well  in  Afia  as  in  Africa,  came  to  be  confounded  by  the 
general  name  of  Ethiopians.  Mention  is  made  in  feripture 
of  three  countries  of  this  name  :  one  in  Arabia,  near  the 
defert  ;  a  fecond  lay  above  Egypt ;  and  a  third  compre¬ 
hended  Perfis,  Chufiftan,  and  Sufiana.  To  afeertain, 
therefore,  the  true  country  of  Ethiopia,  the  ancients  did 
tinguifhed  it  in  their  maps  by  the  appellation  of  Africa 
Propria,  which  comprehended  Abyflinia,  Nubia,  and 
Abex  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Egypt,  extending  quite 
to  the  cataradfs  of  the  Nile,  and  the  ifland  of  Elephan- 
tina  ;  on  the  weft  it  had  Lybia  interior;  on  the  eaft  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  and  unknown  parts  of 
Africa  on  the  fouth.  But  Ethiopia  is  now  divided  into 
Upper  and  Lower.  Upper  Ethiopia  includes  Nubia  and 
Abyflinia.  In  Lower  Ethiopia  are  comprehended  the 
kingdoms  fouth  of  the  equinodtial  line,  as  Congo,  Lower 
Guinea,  Caffraria,  Monomotopa  ;  all  of  which  are  de¬ 
feribed  under  their  refpedtive  names  in  this  Encyclopaedia, 
The  name  Abyjfinia  has  been  lately  ufed  to  defignate  the 
whole  country  of  Ethiopia  ;  but  evidently  on  a  miftaken 
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■foundation,  as  it  forms  only  a  diftindl  province  or  king¬ 
dom.  See  Abyssinia,  vol.  i.  p.  37-40. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ethiopia  Propria  might  even  vie 
with  the  Egyptians  in  point  of  antiquity,  iince  their  pro¬ 
genitor,  Cuflr,  was  the  eldtft  fon  of  Ham.  They  might 
alfo  have  been  efteemed  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  Ara¬ 
bians,  as  the  Culhites  migrated,  from  the  kingdom  of 
Midian,  both  into  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  peninfitla  of 
the  Arabs  arid  Ethiopia.  The  communication  which  fub- 
fifted  between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  as  well  as  the  proxi¬ 
mity  of  blood  of  Culh  and  Mizraim,  introduced  many 
of  thofe  cuftoms,  laws,  and  fciences  among  the  Ethio¬ 
pians,  which  have  already  been  noticed  in  the  article 
Egypt.  Their  religion,  like  that  of  the  neighbouring 
nations,  uras  grofs  idolatry  ;  their  government  appears 
to  have  been  monarchical  from  the  earlieft  ages  ;  and 
their  language  bore  fo  clofe  an  affinity  to  the  Hebrew, 
that  whoever  was  perfedlly  acquainted  with  the  one-, 
might,  without  any  great  difficulty,  attain  the  knowledge 
of  the  other. 

The  early  hiftory  of  Ethiopia  is  enveloped  in  fuch 
clouds  of  fiction  and  uncertainty,  that  but  little  can  be 
laid  on  the  fubjedt,  with  any  degree  of  confidence,  till 
the  time  of  Solomon,  when  it  was  fubjeft  to  Sefac,  or 
Sefoftris,  king  of  Egypt.  Upon  the  demife  of  this  vic¬ 
torious  prince,  a  civil  war  broke  out  in  Egypt,  which  fir 
Ifaac  Newton  fuppofes  to  have  been  invaded  at  this  time 
by  the  Libyans,  and  defended  by  the  Ethiopians.  About 
ten  years  after  this  occurrence,  the  Ethiopians  feized 
upon  Egypt,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  made  themfelves 
mafters  of  Libya  ;  a  circumftance  which  accounts  for  the 
numerous  hoft  led  by  Zerah,  the  Ethiopian,  againft  Afa, 
king  of  Judah.  However,  Afa  defeated  that  great  army 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  gained  fuch  impor¬ 
tant  advantages,  that  Zerah  could  never  rally  his  Scat¬ 
tered  forces.  Hereupon,  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Egypt 
ffiook  off  the  Ethiopic  yoke,  and  compelled  Memnon,  or 
Amenophis,  king  of  that  country,  to  retire  to  Memphis, 
whence  he  is  laid  to  have  retreated  into  Ethiopia.  How¬ 
ever,  about  thirteen  years  after  this  difgrace,  Memnon 
returned  with  his  fon  Ramefes,  at  the  head  of  a  formi¬ 
dable  army,  and  chafed  the  Phoenicians  out  of  Lower 
Egypt ;  which  adlion  the  Egyptian  hiftorians  call  the  fe- 
cond  expulfion  of  the  fhepherds.  See  Egypt. 

From  a  comparative  view  of  feveral  hiftorical  fadts, 
fir  Ifaac  Newton  renders  it  probable  that  Memnon,  Ame¬ 
nophis,  and  Menes,  were  the  fame  perfon  ;  that  the 
Ethiopian  prince  who  bore  thefe  names  was  the  fon  of 
Zerah;  and  that  he  died,  in  a  very  advanced  age,  about 
ninety  years  after  the  acceffion  of  Rehoboam  to  the  throne 
of  Judah.  Fie  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ramefes,  who 
built  a  portico  to  the  temple  of  Vulcan  at  Memphis. 
Mceris,  his  fucceflor,  embelliffied  the  city  of  Memphis, 
and  fixed  his  refidence  there  about  200  years  after  the 
Trojan  war.  The  fceptte  was  then  fticcefiively  fwayed 
by  Cheops,  Cephrenes,  and  Mycerinus,  whofe  principal 
actions  have  been  already  noticed  in  the  article  Egypt. 
In  the  reign  of  Afychis  both  Affyria  and  Ethiopia  re¬ 
volted  from  Egypt,  which  was  thereupon  divided  into 
feveral  fmall  kingdoms.  Gnephadtus  poffelfed  the  regal 
title  in  one  of  thefe,  and  fixed  his  refidence  at  Memphis; 
but  his  fon  Bocchoris  was  flain  by  Sabacon,  the  Ethio¬ 
pian  emperor.  This  monarch,  forming  an  alliance  with 
Hofhea  king  of  Ifrael,  occafioned  his  revolt  from  the  Af- 
fyrians  :  in  confequence  of  which,  an  end  was  put  to  the 
kingdom  of  Ifrael  by  Shalmanafer  king  of  Affyria,  in 
the  24th  year  of  the  sera  of  Nabonaffar,  and  the  720th 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Chriftian  aera.  Sabacon 
was  fucceeded  by  Sethon,  who  marched  with  a  powerful 
army  againft  Sennacherib  king  of  Affyria,  and  defeated 
him. 

In  the  78th  year  of  the  tera  of  Nabonaffar,  Ethiopia 
was  fubdued  by  Efar-Haddon  king  of  Affyria,  who  over¬ 
run  both  thefe  countries  for  three  years,  when  the  Ethio¬ 
pians  afferted  their  independence,  which  they  preferved 
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till  the  time  of  Cyrus,  whofe  dominion,  according  to 
Xenophon,  extended  to  Ethiopia.  After  his  death  the 
Ethiopians  revolted  ;  and  their  empire  was  fo  powerful, 
that  Cambyfes  found  it  impradficable  to  penetrate  into 
the  country  ;  though  fir  Ifaac  Newton  fuggefts  that  he 
fubdued  them  about  the  year  223,  or  224,  of  Nabonaffar. 
But  others'are  of  a  different  opinion.  Herodotus  alferts, 
that  the_y  reduced  fome  of  the  provinces  contiguous  to 
Egypt ;  and  it  appears,  that  the  Perfians  proceded  as  far 
as  Cyrene  ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  they  brought  un¬ 
der  fubjedlion  the  whole  Ethiopia  Propria  of  the  ancients. 

We  have  no  account  cf  any  expedition  undertakemby 
Alexander  the  Great  againft  Ethiopia,  though  he  was 
very  defirous  of  exploring  the  fource  of  the  Nile.  With 
this  view  Ptolemy  Euergetes  advanced  into  the  country  , 
but  if  he  made  any  conquefts,  he  does  nor  feem  to  have 
long  retained  them,  for  nothing  of  importance  relating 
to  Ethiopia  occurs  till  the  days  of  Auguftus.  About 
the  year  of  Rome  725,  Candace,  queen  of  Ethiopia,  made 
an  irruption,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  into  the 
province  of  Thebais;  reduced  Syene,  Philoe,  and  Ele- 
phantina,  the  Egyptian  frontiers  on  the  fide  of  Ethiopia, 
without  oppofitiou  :  and  made  three  Roman  cohorts  pri- 
foners  of  war.  But  Petronius,  the  governor  of  Egypt, 
foon  compelled  her  to  retire  into  her  own  dominions, 
and  gained  fo  decifive  a  victory  over  her  undifeiplined 
forces,  that  the  deemed  it  advifable  to  fend  an  embaffy 
to  Auguftus,  to  requeft  a  ceffation  of  hoftilities.  Au- 
guftus  gave  the  envoys  a  gracious  reception,  and  granted 
their  miftrefs  a  peace  upon  honourable  terms;  but  the 
Romans  now  regarded  themfelves  as  mafters  of  Ethiopia, 
and  complimented  the  emperor  on  his  important  con- 
queft.  Pliny  intimates  that  the  Ethiopians  had  been  go¬ 
verned,  for  feveral  preceding  generations,  by  queens, 
who  all  bore  the  name  or  title  of  Candace. 

But  little  occurs  refpefting  the  affairs  of  Ethiopia 
from  this  period  till  the  reign  of  Probus,  who  undertook 
an  expedition  againft  a  predatory  tribe  called  Blemmyes, 
many  of  whom  were  led  in  triumph,  and  exhibited  fo 
ftrange  an  appearance  as  greatly  aftonifhed  the  Romans. 
Toward  the  clofe  of  the  third  century,  that  nation  and 
the  Nobata:,  a  people  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Niler 
committed  great  depredations  in  Thebais,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Roman  Egyptian  territories.  The  emperor 
Dioclefian,  inftead  of  chaftifing  their  infolence,  affigned 
them  certain  lands  for  their  fubfiftcnce,  and  tranfplanted 
fome  of  them  to  the  iflands  Elephantina  and  Philoe, 
where  he  gave  them  the  itfe  of  the  temples  in  common 
with  his  own  fubjedts,  and  permitted  their  own  priefts  to 
officiate  at  the  altars,  fuppoting  that  this  would  produce 
a  perfect  harmony  between  the  nations.  Plowever,  they 
continued  their  nefarious  pradtices  till  Juftinian  illued  or¬ 
ders  for  their  temples  to  be  demolilhed,  their  priefts  im- 
prifoned,  and  all  the  images  of  their  gods  feat  to  Byzan¬ 
tium. 

Nothing  remarkable  occurs  in  the  hiftoiy  of  the  Ethio¬ 
pians'  from  the  time  of  this  emperor  to  the  period  of  their 
converfion  to  Chriftianity,  which  event  took  place  under 
Abreha  and  Atzbeha,  or,  as  they  are  alfo  called,  A  bra  and 
Alba,  who  are  confidered  by  Mr.  Bruce  as  one  prince, 
and  by  others  as  joint  iovefeigns,  about  373  rears  after 
Chrift.  Frumentius  was  conlecrated  bithop  of  Axuma 
by  St.  Athanafius,  and  deputed  by  him  to  propagate  the 
Chriftian  religion  in  Ethiopia.  Of  this  Frumentius  it  is 
faid,  that  whilft  he  was  young,  he  accompanied  Mero- 
pius,  a  philofopher  of  Tyre,  who,  in  a  voyage  on  the 
Red  Sea  to  India,  was  call  away  on  the  coalt  of  Ethiopia. 
Meropius  was  (lain  by  the  natives,  but  Frumentius,  who 
had  been  liberally  educated,  was  condudfed  to  Axum, 
where  the  court  then  refided.  Here  he  was entrufted  by 
the  queen  with  the  education  of  the  young  prince;  and 
having  inftrudted  him  in  various  parts  of  learning,  and 
imprelfed  his  mind  with  a  veneration  for  the  Chriftian  re¬ 
ligion,  lie  found  him  difpoled  to  embrace  Chriftiahirv  on 
his  return  from  Alexandria  in  difeharge  of  the  com  mi  f- 
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fion  entrufted  with  him  by  Athanafius.  The  greateft  part 
of  t he  people  followed  the  example  of  their  prince,  and 
the  church  of  Ethiopia  continued  in  unity  with  this  bi¬ 
diop  to  the  time  of  his  death.  When  Conftantius  the 
emperor  embraced  arianifm,  an  attempt  was  made  to  de¬ 
pole  Frumentius,  becaufe  he  refufed  to  fanCtion  it  with 
his  example  and  authority.  About  this  time  an  expedi¬ 
tion  into  Arabia  Felix  produced,  what  the  Arabian  wri¬ 
ters,  and  Mahomet  in  the  Koran,  have  called  the  war  of 
the  Elephant.  The  occafion  was  this  :  the  temple  of 
Mecca  had  been  held  in  high  veneration  for  1400  years, 
.becaufe,  as  the  Arabs  fay,  Adam,  when  expelled  from 
Paradife,  pitched  his  tent  upon  this  fpot ;  and  they  alfo 
fliew  a  black  done,  where  Jacob  repofed  when  he  faw  the 
vifion,  mentioned  Genefis  xxviii.  12.  But  Mr.  Bruce 
thinks  it  to  be  much  more  probable,  that  this  temple  was 
built  by  Sel'odris,  and  that  he  was  worfhipped  here  under 
the  title  of  Oliris.  This  temple,  venerated  by  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations,  was  made  the  emporium  of  the  trade 
between  India  and  Africa  ;  but  Abreha,  wifhing  to  ren¬ 
der  it  more  convenient  for  his  dominions,  built  a  very 
large  church  or  temple  in  the  country  of  the  Homerites, 
and  nearer  the  Indian  ocean,  and  extended  to  it  all  the  pri¬ 
vileges  belonging  to  the  pagan  temple  of  Mecca.  A  tribe 
ot  Arabs,  called  Beni  Koreilh,  who  had  the  care  of  the 
caaba  at  Mecca,  alarmed  by  the  profpeCt  of  having  their 
temple  del'erted,  entered  Abreha’s  temple,  burned  every 
part  of  it  that  could  be  confumed,  and  polluted  the  reft 
by  befmearing  it  with  human  excrements.  This  infult 
exafperated  Abreha,  who,  mounted  upon  a  white  ele¬ 
phant,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  refolved  to  deflroy 
the  temple  of  Mecca.  The  temple,  however,  was  mi- 
raculoudy  preferved,  acccording  to  the  Arabian  writers. 
This  happened  about  the  year  356.  Abreha’s  church, 
near  the  Indian  ocean,  was  finally  defiroyed  in  the  kha¬ 
lifat  of  Omar.  In  the  year  522,  JuPtin,  the  Greek  em¬ 
peror,  Pent  an  embafiy  to  Caleb,  or  Elfbaas,  king  of 
Abyftinia,  intreating  his  interference  in  favour  of  the 
ChriPtians  in  Arabia,  who  were  Peverely  perfeented  by 
Phineas,  a  Jewifii  prince,  and  others  of  the  fame  profef- 
fion,  then  in  polfeffion  of  the  country.  Phineas  was  de¬ 
feated  by  Aretas,  an  Arabian  prince,  before  Abreha, 
Caleb’s  general,  arrived;  but  the  Jewifh  kingdoms  were 
not  wholly  overturned,  as  Pome  of  them  continued  till 
after  the  Hegira.  To  this  period,  or  the  reign  of  Eltbaas, 
the  Arabian  hiftorians  refer  the  war  of  the  elephant,  and 
the  miraculous difeomfiture  of  the  Ethiopian  army.  Some 
hiftorians  have  laid,  that  the  Ethiopian  monarchs  em¬ 
braced  the  doctrines  of  Mahomet,  foon  after  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  impoltor ;  but  this  account  has  been  confi- 
dered  as  improbable.  It  is  more  certain,  however,  that 
Najafhi,  who  was  the  Ethiopian  governor  of  Yemen,  and 
who  was  related  to  the  royal  family  of  Abyftinia,  was 
y>rofelyted  to  the  Mahometan  faith.  On  this  occafion 
the  Ethiopians  loft  their  territories  in  Arabia,  and  were 
forced  to  Peek  refuge  on  the  fide  of  Africa,  where  they 
eftabliftied  feveral  kingdoms,  inch  as  Adel,  Mara,  Ha- 
dea,  Aufla,  Wypo,  Tarfhifh,  and  other  ftates,  which  ac¬ 
quired  permanent  power  and  importance.  From  this  pe¬ 
riod  Abyftinia  became  the  principal  province  of  Ethiopia; 
and  its  kings,  w’ho  kept  their  court  at  Gondar,  began  to 
itfume  an  arbitrary  authority  over  all  the  other  ftates, 
which  plunged  them  into  favage  and  ceafelefs  warfare. 
See  Abyssinia. 

ETIIIO'PIAN,  acl] ,  belonging  to  Ethiopia,  produced 
in  Ethiopia,  born  in  Ethiopia. 

ETHIOPIAN  SOUR  GOURD.  See  Adansonia. 

ETHIO'PIAN,  f.  One  born  in  Ethiopia. 

ETHIOP'IC,  adj.  belonging  to  Ethiopia,  belonging  to 
the  language  of  the  Ethiopians. 

ETHMOIDA'LIS,/;  in  anatomy  one  of  the  futures  of 
the  feull. 

ETHMOI'DES,/.  [from  eG p.o;,  a  fieve,  and  eisor,  Gr.  a 
likenefs.J  Perforated  like  a  (trainer.  A  bone  fttuuted 
at  the  root  of  the  nofe.  See  Anatomy, 
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ETI-FNARCHY,  f.  [cSvoe,  a  nation,  and  Gr.  fo- 
vereignty.]  Principality  or  rule. 

ETHNAR'CHES,y.  [Lat.  Siia.py.rii;,  Gr.  J  A  ruler  of  a 
nation  or  people. 

ETH'NIC,  adj.  [ cthnicus ,  Lat.  sSn *0?,  of  e-SEo?,  Gr.  a 
nation.]  Heathen;  Pagan;  not  Jewifti  ;  not  Chriftian. 
— Such  contumely  as  the  ethnic  world  durft  not  offer  him, 
is  the  peculiar  infolence  of  degenerated  Chriftians.  Gov.  of 
the  Tongue. — I  fliall  begin  with  the  agreement  of  profane, 
whether  Jewifti  or  ethnic,  with  the  facred  writings.  Grew, 

ETH'NICS,yi  Heathens  ;  not  Jews;  not  Chriftians. — 
This  firft  Jupiter  of  the  ethnics  was  then  the  fame  Cain, 
the  foil  of  Adam.  Raleigh. 

ETHNOPHRO'NES,y.  [from  eSko?,  heathen,  and  Cp^v, 
Gr.  thought,  fentiment.]  A  fed  of  heretics  of  the  feventh 
century,  who  profelfed  chriftianity,  but  joined  thereto 
all  the  fuperftitions  and  folies  of  paganifm,  as  judiciary 
aftrology,  fortileges,  auguries,  and  other  divinations. 

ETHOLO'GIC  AL,  adj.  [from  i;So?,  and  Aoyo?,  Gr.  trea- 
tife  ]  Pertaining  to  treatifes  of  ethics  or  morality. 

ETHO'LOGIST,  f.  one  that  fliews  the  manners  of 
others,  one  that  imitates  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of 
others. 

ETH'OLOGY,  f.  [from  eGoc,  manners,  and  A070;,  Gr. 
a  difeourfe.]  A  reprefentation  of  the  manners  and  cuf¬ 
toms  of  a  people. 

ETHOPOE'I  A,f  [vjSoTroEKz,  Gr.]  A  figure  in  rheto¬ 
ric,  in  which  there  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  manners  and 
paflions  of  men,  either  to  their  praife  or  difpraife. 

ETHU'LIA,y.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  fyn- 
genefia,  order  polygamia  aequalis,  natural  order  of  com. 
pofitae  difeoideae,  (corymbiferae,  jfujf.)  The  generic  cha¬ 
racters  are — Calyx  :  common,  many-leaved,  rounded: 
fimple  ;  leaflets  linear,  nearly  equal,  fpreading.  Corolla, 
compound,  tubular;  corollets  hermaphrodite,  uniform, 
diftant  by  a  fpace  :  proper  funnel-form  ;  border  five-cleft; 
upright.  Stamina:  filaments  five,  very  fnort,  capillary  ; 
antherae,  cylindric,  tubular.  Piftillum  :  germ  prifmatic  : 
ftyle  filiform,  length  of  the  Ibir.ens  ;  ftigmastvvo,  recurv¬ 
ed.  Pericarpiuin :  none;  calyx  unchanged.  Seeds:  foli- 
tary,  truncated,  turbinate,  five-cornered,  five-furrowed ; 
down  none,  but  a  little  projecting  margin.  Receptacu- 
lum  :  naked,  convex,  excavated  w  ith  points. — Ejfential 
CharaEler.  Receptacuium  naked  ;  dow  n  none. 

Species.  1.  Ethulia  conyzoides,  or  panicled  ethulia  : 
flowers  panicled.  Root  annual  ;  item  herbaceous,  the 
thicknefs  of  a  finger,  four  feet  in  height,  upright,  round, 
but  angular  at  top,  pubefeent,  hollow.  It  is  a  large 
plant,  agreeing  in  ftature  with  Baccharis  or  Conyza.  The 
fructification  correfponds  in  molt  circumftances  with  eupa- 
torium  and  ageratum  ;  but  it  differs  materially  from  all 
thefe  four  genera,  in  having  no  down  or  feather  to  the 
feeds.  It  is  alfo  remarkable  in  having  the  florets  diftant ; 
and  in  putting  forth  roots  from  the  bale  of  the  Item,  which 
is  feldom  the  cafe  in  annual  plants.  The  leaves  fmell 
very  fweet.  Native  of  the  Eaft-Indies.  It  was  fent  to 
the  Upfal  garden  by  profeflbr  David  van  Royen  about  the 
year  1760  or  1761,  under  the  name  of  Eupatorium.  It 
was  introduced  here  in  1776,  by  Monf.  Thouin  :  and 
flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

2.  Ethulia  fparga-nophora,  or  Vaillant’s  ethulia  :  flow¬ 
ers  feflile,  lateral.  It  is  a  very  (inall  plant,  from  the 
Eaft-Indies.  Linnaeus  doubts  whether  Vaillant’s  fpar- 
ganophorus  be  the  fame.  Gaertner  feparates  this  from 
Ethulia,  with  which  lie  fays  it  has  nothing  in  common 
except  the  calyx. 

3.  Ethulia  divaricata,  or  divaricate  ethulia  :  leaves 
linear,  toothed,  decurrent  ;  peduncles  oppoftte  to  the 
leaves,  one-flowered  ;  ftem  divaricate.  An  annual  plant, 
a  hand  in  height.  Seeds  to  the  female  flowers  only,  fub- 
turbinate,  ftriated,  minute,  pale,  bald,  or  without  any 
crown.  Gsertner  feparates  thofe  which  have  a  crown, 
under  Vaillant’s  name  of  Sparganophorus.  Obferved  by 
Konig  in  the  fields  of  Malabar. 

4.  Ethulia  tomentofa,  or  tomentofe  ethulia  :  under- 

flirubby  ; 
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fhrubby  ;  leaves  linear,  quite  entire,  tomentofe.  Native 
of  China. 

5.  Ethuliabidentis,  or  two-toothed  ethulia  :  racemules 
direbted  one  way  ;  calyxes,  containing  about  five  flowers  ; 
leaves  lanceolate,  oppofite.  Native  of  the  Eaft-Indies. 

6.  Ethulia  ftruchium,  or  Jamaica  ethulia  :  flowers 
axillary,  fertile,  all  trifid.  This  rifes  generally  to  the 
height  of  two  feet  and  a  half,  or  more.  Native  of 
Jamaica. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Mod  of  thefe  plants  being  an¬ 
nual,  mud  be  propagated  by  feeds  ;  and  coming  from  the 
Ead-Indies  mud  be  kept  in  the  dove.  The  firit  only  has 
hitherto  been  cultivated  in  Europe. 

ETIEN'NE,  the  French  name  of  a  family  of  celebrated 
printers,  for  a  biographical  account  of  whom,  fee  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Stephens. 

ETIOLO'GY,yi  in  medicine,  a  difcourfe  of  the  caufe 
of  a  difeafe  ;  or  it  is  that  part  of  pathology,  which  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  exploring  the  caufes  of  difeafes.  The  word  is 
compounded  of  atria,  caufe,  and  7\oy<&,  difcourfe.  In 
this  fenfe,  we  fay,  the  etiology  of  the  fmall-pox,  of  the 
hydrophobia,  of  the  gout,  the  dropfy,  &c.  Etiology  is 
alfo  ufed  for  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  whereby,  in  relating  an 
event,  we  afiign  alfo  the  caufe  of  it.  In  which  fenfe, 
etiology  differs  from  colour,  as  the  former  afligns  the 
true  caufe,  the  latter  only  a  feigned  or  fpecious  one. 
The  fceptics  were  p'roferted  opponents  of  all  etiology,  or 
argumentation  from  caufes. 

ETI  QUET'TE,y.  [Fr.]  Forms  and  ceremonies  which 
regulate  the  conduit  and  decorum  of  perfons  of  various 
ranks  and  dations  towards  each  other. 

ET'MASER,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Yemen  :  thirty-fix  miles  north  of  Chamir. 

ETMAUNDAR',  f  [Indian.]  In  Hindoodan,  a  fu- 
perintendant  over  a  fmall  divifion  of  a  province,  called 
an  etmaum. 

ET'MULLER  (Michael,)  an  eminent  phyfician,  born 
at  Leipfic  in  1644.  After  dudying  at  the  univerfity  of  his 
native  place  and  at  Wittenberg,  he  travelled  through 
the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  and  returning,  took  his 
doctor's  degree  at  Leipfic.  He-was  there  created  profef- 
for  of  botany,  chemidry,  and  anatomy.  After  attaining 
the  rank  of  one  of  the  mod  celebrated  phyficians  of  his 
time,  he  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age  in  16O3,  in  confe- 
quence,  it  is  find,  of  an  accident  in  a  chemical  procefs. 
Etmuller  was  a  copious  writer,  though  the  greater  part 
of  his  works  did  not  appear  till  after  his  death.  They 
embrace  a  wide  field  in  medicine,  comprifing  the  chemical 
principles  of  phyfic,  pharmacy,  the  practice  ot  medicine, 
and  medical  furgery.  Various  editions  were  publifhed  of 
them,  but  the  mod  genuine  is  that  of  his  foil,  Michael- 
Erneft,  in  three  volumes  folio.,  Francof.  170S. 

ET'NA,  the  highert  mountain  in  Sicily,  and  the  larged 
volcano  in  the  world.  The  word  has  been  derived  from 
aiSsn/,  to  burn.  Bochart  deduces  the  name  from  Kin.v, 
Aituna,  fornax,  as  being  a  refervoir  of  molten  matter. 
The  hill  and  the  city  were  by  the  ancient  natives  called 
TnelTus  ;  which  is  a  compound  of  Ain-Es,  like  Hanes  in 
Egypt  ;  and  fignifies  a  fountain  of fire.  It  is  called  Ennefia 
by  Diodorus  ;  who  fays,  that  this  name  was  afterwards 
changed  to  Etna.  Strabo  exprertes  the  name  Innefit,  and 
informs  us  that  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain  was  firrt 
fo  called.  The  prefent  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  call  it 
Monte  Gibello,  or  by  contraction  Mongibello,  i.  e.  Mount 
of  Mounts.  It  is  fituated  in  the  eaftern  part  of  Sicily, 
called  Val  di  Demoni,  or  Demona,  from  a  notion  that  the 
numerous  caverns  of'Etna  are  inhabited  by  daemons,  and 
other  wicked  and  miferable  beings.  Lat.  37.40.  N.  Ion. 
x  5.  The  fire,  w  hich  is  continually  burning  in  the  bowels 
of  this  mountain,  led  the  poets  to  place  here  the  forges  of 
the  Cyclops,  under  the  direction  of  Vulcan,  and  the  pri- 
fon  of  the  giants  who  rebelled  againft  Jupiter.  Upon 
tliis  fuppofition  they  erebted  a  temple  to  Vulcan  upon 
the  hill,  in  which  was  kept,  as  we  are  informed  by  CElian, 
a  perpetual  fire,  as  in  the  temple  of  Vefta~;  this  element 


being  a  fymbol  of  that  deity.  In  the  time  of  the  Sicani, 
who,  after  the  Aborigines,  were  matters  of  all  Sicily,  the 
continual  and  deftrubtive  eruptions  of  the  mountain  obliged 
the  inhabitants  to  retire  from  the  eaft  fide  of  the  ifland,  as 
ttioft  expofed  to  its  malignant  effects,  to  the  weft  fide  ; 
where  the  Siculi,  or  Sicilians,  who  fucceeded  in  the  do¬ 
mination  of  the  ifland  to  the  Sicani,  have  ever  (ince  con¬ 
tinued  to  brave  the  fubterranean  thunders,  the  native 
lightnings,  and  deftrubtive  torrents  of  liquid  fire,  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  poured  forth  from  the  bowels 
of  this  frightful  volcano.  Vefuvius,  placed  by  the  fide  of 
Etna,  would  feem  a  fmall  ejebted  hill,  the  w  hole  circuit  of 
its  bafe  not  exceeding  30  miles,  while  Etna  covers  a  fpace 
of  180,  and  its  height  above  the  fea  is  computed,  by 
Spallanzani,  at  about  ix, 000  feet.  This  enormous  mafs 
is  furrounded  by  fmaller  mountains,  fome  of  which  equal 
Vefuvius  in  fize,  fo  that  Etna  may  be  regarded,  not  as  a 
Angle  volcano,  but  as  an  aflemblage  of  volcanos,  many  of 
which  are  extinguiflied,  or  burn  with  a  gentle  fire,  and 
of  which  fome  few  are  ftill  abting  imperceptibly  or  vifi- 
bly,  with  violence. 

M.  Houel,  one  of  the  lateft  and  mod  accurate  infpec- 
tors  of  this  mountain,  obferves,  that  Etna  is  entirely 
compofed  of  fubftances  that  have  been  difeharged  from 
the  volcano  in  its  various  eruptions.  From  the  quantities 
of  marine  bodies  that  are  depofited  over  its  lower  part, 
he  infers,  as  others  have  done,  that  it  muft  have  been 
once  covered  by  the  fea,  to  at  leaft  one  half  of  its  prelent 
height  :  and  he"  fuppofes  that,  in  this  ftate,  the  currents  of 
the  ocean  would  gradually  accumulate  upon  it  large  fnafles, 
not  only  of  its  own  productions,  Inch  as  (hells  and  bones 
of  fifties,  but  of  feveral  other  fubftances  intermixed  with 
the  matters  difeharged  from  the  focus  of  the  burning- 
mountain.  See  the  article  Earth,  vol.vi.  p.  177.  Thefe 
mafles,  lie  conceives,  would,  in  prccefs  of  time,  lo  increafe 
as  to  form  thofe  various  mountains  which  now  lurround 
the  volcano.  The  currents  of  the  ocean  would  likewife 
convey  fome  part  of  the  difeharged  m  uter  of  the  volcano 
to  a  greater  diftance  ;  and  thus  form  thofe  mountains  that 
are  feparated  from  it,  and  that  are  found  farther  removed. 
The  bafe  of  this  mountain,  according  to  this  ingenious 
author,  confifts  of  alternate  layers  of  lava  and  marine  fub¬ 
ftances,  fucceflively  depofited  upon  one  another,  and 
reaching  to  a  confiderable,  but  unknown  depth.  Thefe 
muft  defeend  to  the  level  of  the  ftratum  of  lava,  which 
was  difeharged  by  the  volcano  at  its  firft  origin.  The 
laft  layer,  depofited  by  the  fea,  is  a  range  of  calcareous- 
eminences  of  confiderable  height,  placed  on  a  balis  of 
lava.  Beneath  this,  there  is  another  ftratum  of  fea  peb¬ 
bles,  rounded  by  their  mutual  attrition  in  the  conflict  of 
the  waves.  This,  again,  lies  upon  a  yellow illi  rock, 
confifting  of  a  fpec'ies  of  indurated  fand.  The  river 
Simeto  flows  over  this  rock  ;  and  the  bafe  of  the  river  is 
much  higher  than  that  of  Etna,  which  is  on  a  level  with 
the  fea  :  but  the  primary  bafe  of  the  volcano  is  unknown. 

From  the  mountains  of  calcareous  matter  that  are  (bat¬ 
tered  over  the  lower  part  of  Etna,  tire  inhabitants  pro¬ 
vide  themfelves  with  limeftcne,  and  they  apply  fragments 
of  lava,  inftead  of  (tones,  of  which  they  have  none,  to 
the  purpofes  of  building.  The  mountains  that  furround- 
Etna,  and  that  are  obferved  to  great  advantage  born  its 
fummit,  evidently  indicate,  by  their  conical  figure  and 
the  cavity  at  their  top,  their  being  the  productions  of’ 
fire.  They  bear  unequivocal  marks  of  the  effects  of  this 
deftrubtive  agent  in  an  accumulation  of  lava,  fcorias,  and- 
volcanic  fand.  Whether  the  origin  of  thefe  mountains 
is  to  be  traced  to  the  expaniive  effort  of  the  ignited  mat¬ 
ter  contained  within  the  great  abyfs  of  Etna,  and  which, 
incapable  of  afeending  to  the  upper  crater,  btirfts  forth 
at  the  fides  ;  or  whether  they  are  to  be  aferibed  to  parti¬ 
cular  conflagrations  and  eruptions,  which  have  no  com¬ 
munication  with  1 1 1  e  immenfe  furnace  within  tiie  crater, 
has  been  a  fubjebt  of  enquiry  and  difeuflion.  The  former 
alternative  has  been  generally  allowed ;  and  it  muft  be. 
acknowledged  that  this  is  frequently  the  fabt.  Inftances,.. 

however, 
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however,  may  be  cited,  whicTi  afford  ftrong  reafons  for 
believing  that  the  production  of  the  lateral  mountains  is 
owing  to  partial  eruptions,  which  have  no  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  principal  crater.  Sir  William  Hamilton 
reckons  forty-four  mountains. of  this  kind  on  the  fide  of 
Catania,  with  their  diftiiuft  craters,  molt  of  which  are 
now  in  a  ftate  of  fertility. 

Some  have  fuppofed,  that  vulcanic  mountains  always 
increafe  in  height  by  the  produfts  of  fucceffive  eruptions, 
till  they  are  e-xtinguifhed.  However,  it  is  generally  con¬ 
ceived  that  the  height  and  bulk  of  Etna  are  much  the 
fame  now  as  they  were  in  former  times.  The  dilapida¬ 
tions,  occafioned  by  the  falling  in,  and  abforption  of  the 
fummit,  have  produced,  for  time  immemorial,  no  fenlible 
diminution;  as  the  Ioffes  refulting  from  fome  eruptions 
are  repaired  by  others  which  fucceed.  In  proof  of  this, 
it  is  alleged,  that  if  any  confiderable  decreafe  of  the 
mountain  had  taken  place,  ice  and  fnow  would  not  have 
continued,  in  a  climate  fo  mild,  to  envelope  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  as  they  now  do,  even  during  the  greateft  heats 
of  funimer.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  very  old  opinion, 
and  adopted  by  M.  Houel,  that  Etna  is  in  a  ftate  of  decay 
and  diminution,  fo  that  it  cannot  be  cbferved  at  fo  great 
a  diftance  as  formerly.  It  is  full  of  excavations;  and  he 
coufiders  the  torrents  of  lava,  which  overfpread  its  fides 
from  time  to  time,  as  infufficient  for  repairing  the  vvafte 
occafioned  by  rains,  rivulets,  and  torrents  flowing  down 
from  the  fummit.  Hence  he  concludes  that,  unlefs  the 
eruptions  become  more  frequent  than  they  have  been  for 
fome  time  pad,  the  height  of  the  mountain  will  be  gra¬ 
dually  reduced  to  that  of  the  furrounding  beds  of  lava. 
Over  the  fides  of  Etna  there  are  fcattered  no  fewer  than 
feventy-feven  cities,  towns,  and  villages;  and  allowing 
1200  or  1500  perfons  to  each  of  thefe,  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  the  inhabitants  of  mount  Etna  will  be  92,400  or 
115,500. 

The  afeent  of  mount  Etna  is  difficult  and  perilous  ;  and 
few  have  had  refolution  to  undertake  it.  From  Catania, 
where  the  journey  ufually  commences,  to  the  fummit, 
the  diftance  is  about  thirty  miles:  and  the  traveller,  in 
'the  progrefs  of  his  journey,  pall'es  through  three  diftindl 
climates,  ufually  denominated,  on  account  of  the  variety 
of  their  temperature,  the  torrid,  the  temperate,  and  the 
frigid,  zones.  Accordingly  the  wholejjmountain  is  divided 
into  three  diftindt  regions,  called  La  Regione  Culta,  or 
Piedmontefe,  the  fertile  region  ;  II  Regione  Sylvofa ,  or  Nemo- 
r.oj'a ,  the  woody  region  ;  and  II  Regione  DeJ'crta ,  or  Scoperta , 
the  barren  region.  Count  Borch  has  added  a  fourth, 
which  he  calls  the  region  of  fnow  ;  and  he  has  fubdivided 
thefe  four  regions  into  feveral  diftridts.  The  firft  or  loweft 
region  extends  through  an  interval  of  afeent  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  miles,  according  to  the  ftatements  of  different 
writers.  Its  whole  circumference  is  eftimated  by  Recu- 
pero  at  183  miles,  and  its  furface  is  fuppofed  by  Buffon 
to  exceed  220  fquare  leagues.  It  is  bounded  by  the  fea 
to  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft,  and  on  all  its  other  fides  by 
the  rivers  Semetus  and  Alcantara,  which  almoft  run  round 
it.  The  city  of  Catania,  and  feveral  villages,  are  fituated 
in  this  firft  zone  ;  and  it  abounds  in  paftures,  orchards, 
and  various  kinds  of  fruit-trees.  The  fertility  of  this  re¬ 
gion' has  been  recorded  by  Strabo,  Fazello,  Peter  Bembo, 
and  moll,  of  the  travellers  who  have  vifited  Etna;  and  it 
is  juftly  aferibed  to  the  decompofition  of  the  lava,  and  of 
thofe  vegetables  which  have  been  introduced  by  the  arts 
of  agriculture,  and  the  exertions  of  human  induftry.  The 
firft  ftatiorj  in  the  afeent  of  the  mountain  is  Nicololi, 
which,  according  to  Brydone’s  ftatement,  is  twelve  miles 
up  the  mountain,  and  by  Houel’s  account  2496  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  fea.  The  road  from  Catania  to  this 
ftation  lies  over  old  lavas  and  the  mouths  of  exringuilhed 
volcanos,  which  are  now  converted  into  corn-fields,  vine¬ 
yard  ,  and  orchards.  The  figs  of  this  region,  and  the 
fruit  in  general,  are  reckoned  the  fineft  in  Sicily.  Not 
far  front  Nicololi  is  Monte  Roll'd,  which  was  formerly 
a  plain  ;  but  in  1669  a  new  vortex  was  opened  in  it,  and 
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difeharged  a  dreadful  torrent  of  lava,  which  flowed  as 
far  as  the  fea,  and  formed  a  kind  of  promontory.  It  is 
furrounded  to  the  extent  of  two  miles  with  a  black  fand, 
which  was  thrown  out  in  that  eruption,  and  which  then 
covered  a  fpace  of  fifteen  miles,  to-fuch  a  depth  as  to 
bury  the.  vines  and  flirubs  that  were  fcattered  over  the 
foil.  By  Borelli’s  account,  its  circumference  at  the  bafe 
does  not  exceed  two, miles,  and  its  perpendicular  height 
is  not  more  than  150  paces  ;  whereas,  fir  William  Hamil¬ 
ton  eftimates  its  height  at  a  mile,  and  its  circuit  at  three 
miles.  Spallanzani  prefers  the  former  eftimate.  Amonglt 
one  hundred  or  more  mountains,  which  rear  their  heads 
on  the  fides  of  mount  Etna,  this  is  the  only  one  with  the 
hiftory  of  the  formation  of  which  we  are  acquainted. 
The  bafe  of  the  lava  of  this  mountain  is  horn-blende,  of 
a  grey  colour,  rough  to  the  touch,  and  of  a  moderately 
fine  grain.  It  gives  fparks  with  fieel,  and  founds  when 
it  is  ftruck.  It  ferves  as  a  matrix  to  a  great  number  of 
lelt-fpathofe  or  llioerlaceous  cryftallizations.  The  fcoriae, 
ot  which  the  mountain  is  principally  compofed,  have  the 
fame  kind  of  bafe,  containing  Ihoerls  and  felt-fpars ;  but 
they  are  more  light  and  friable  than  the  lava,  and  have 
a  kind  of  vitreous  appearance.  Thefe  and  other  dif¬ 
ferences  are  produced  by  the  mutual  coilifion  and  pul¬ 
verization  of  thofe  fcoriae.  The  number  of  detached 
Ihoerls  that  are  found  on  and  near  Monte  Roffo  is  very 
great.  Dolomieu  thought,  that  they  firft  entered  into 
the  body  of  the  lava,  and  that  they  were  feparated  from 
it  by  means  of  the  fulphur,  which  had  fcorified  the  lava, 
but  had  not  produced  the  fame  effedt  on  the  Ihoerls,  be- 
caufe  of  the  fmall  quantity  of  iron  w  hich  they  contain  ; 
and  confequently  they  remained  free  and  detached.  Spal¬ 
lanzani  rejects  this  hypothefis  ;  as  upon  experiments  with 
the  magnetic  needle  he  found  that  the  martial  principle 
was  more  abundant  in  the  Ihoerls  than  in  their  bafe  ;  and 
he  therefore  accounts  for  their  reparation  from  the  lava 
in  another  way.  The  volcanic  fire,  which  melted  the 
lava,  was  incapable  of  melting  thefe  Ihoerls,  which  are 
not  only  refradiory  to  the  fire,  but  of  a  different  fpecific 
gravity  from  the  lava.  When  this  was  melted,  elevated 
to  a  great  height,  and  feparated  into  fmall  particles  in 
the  progrefs  of  the  eruption,  a  number  of  Ihoerls  were 
detached  from  it,  and  fell,  ifolated,  partly  within  the 
crater,  and  partly  around  it.  Accordingly  he  found, 
that  the  Ihoerls  detached  from  the  lava  are  infufible  in 
the  furnace  ;  but  thofe  which  are  incorporated  with  the 
lava  fuftain  a  peifedl  fufion.  The  mountain  derives  its 
name  Monte  Rojfo,  or  red  mountain,  from  the  ferruginous 
hue  which  fome  parts  of  it  exhibit ;  though  other  parts 
are  white,  and  others  yellow,  blue,  and  green,  with  dif¬ 
ferent  (hades  and  mixtures.  M.  Houel  went  down  into 
one  of  the  openings  of  this  mountain  with  torches,  but 
could  not  reach  the  bottom,  and  was  obliged  foon  to 
return  on  account  of  the  extreme  cold.  This  mountain 
is  one  of  the  mouths  of  Etna,  through  which  it  dif- 
charges,  from  time  to  time,  great  quantities  of  lava,  fand, 
allies,  See.  The  fides  of  the  craters  are  not  all  of  the 
fame  height;  thofe-  to  the  eaft  and  weft  are  confiderably 
higher  than  the  inter  mediate  fummits,  becaufe  the  cur¬ 
rents  of  the  allies  puffed  alternately  front  eaft  to  weft,  and 
and  fell  upon  thefe  fides  in  greater  quantities  than  upon 
the  0 fliers  ;  which  circumftance  has  given  to  this  volcano 
the  appearance  of  two  fummits. 

St.  Niceolo  dell’  Arena,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
mountain,  is  an  agreeable  refting-place  for  travellers  w  ho 
vifit  Etna.  This  is  an  ancient  edifice,  founded  on  the 
lava,  and  was  formerly  the  habitation  of  a  number  of 
Benedidtine  monks,  who,  about  two  hundred  years  ago, 
were  obliged,  on  account  of  the  devaftations  occafioned 
by  the  lava,  to  abandon  it,  and  retire  to  Catania.  Here 
are  many  inferiptions,  which  record  tire  ruinous  earth¬ 
quakes,  torrents  of  lava,  and  ftiowers  of  fand  and  allies, 
by  which  it  has  been  damaged  and  even  deftroyed,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  dates  of  their  different  repairs.  At  a  Iniall 
diftance  there  is  another  mountain,  called  Mcntpelieri,  or 
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Monpileri.  This  is  of  a  fpherical  form,  and  its  perpendi¬ 
cular  height  does  not  exceed  300  feet,  and  its  circuit  is 
about  a  mile.  It  is  perfectly  regular  on  every  fide,  and 
richly  overfpread  with  fruits  and  flowers.  Its  crater  is 
large  in  proportion  to  the  mountain  itfelf,  and  is  as  ex- 
adtly  hollowed  out  as  the  beft  made  bowl.  This  moun¬ 
tain  was  formed  by  the  firft  eruption  that  deftroyed  the 
ancient  Hybla,  which  was  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  and 
particularly  for  its  honey,  and  thence  called  Mel  Pajfi ; 
but  in  confequence  of  being  reduced  by  feveral  eruptions 
to  a  ftate  of  wretched  fteriiity,  it  obtained  the  contemp¬ 
tuous  appellation  of  Mai  PaJJi.  The  lava,  however,  in  its 
courfe  over  this  beautiful  country,  has  left  feveral  little 
iflands  or  hillocks,  which  exhibit  a  Angular  appearance, 
with  all  the  blcom  of  the  mod  luxuriant  vegetation,  en- 
ccmpaffed  and  rendered  almofl;  inacceflible  by  large  fields 
of  black  and  rugged  lava. 

About  three  miles  above  San  Niccolo  dell’  Arena,  the 
lower  region  of  Etna  terminates,  and  the  middle  region 
begins.  This  is  called  the  Rcgione  Sylvoja ,  the  woody  re¬ 
gion,  or  the  temperate  zone  ;  and  extends  from  eight  to 
ten  miles  in  a  direct  line  towards  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
Its  circumference  is  eftimated  by  Recupero  at  feventy  or 
eighty  miles;  and  it  comprehends  a  furface  of  about  forty 
or  forty-five  fquare  leagues.  It  forms  a  zone  of  the 
blighted:  green  all  round  the  mountain,  which  exhibits 
a  pleafing  contraft  to  the  white  and  hoary  head  of  this 
venerable  mountain  ;  and  it  is  called  the  wroody  region, 
becaufe  it  abounds  with  oaks,  chefnuts,  beeches,  firs,  and 
pines.  The  foil  is  a  vegetable  earth,  generated  by  the 
decompofition  of  the  lava,  and  fimilarto  that  in  the  lower 
region.  “  As  foon  as  we  entered  thefe  delightful  forefts 
(fays  Mr.  Brydone),  we  feemed  to  have  got  into  another 
world.  The  air,  which  was  before  l'ultry  and  hot,  was 
now  cool  and  refrefhing ;  and  every  breeze  was  loaded 
with  a  thoufand  perfurffes  ;  the  whole  ground  being  co¬ 
vered  over  with  the  richeft  aromatic  plants.”  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  woods  in  general  is  exceedingly  pifiturefque, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
trees,  but  from  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  which  ex¬ 
hibits  them  like  the  ranges  of  an  amphitheatre,  one  above 
another.  The  eaft  fide  of  the  woody  region  abounds 
with  chefnut-trees  of  an  extraordinary  fize.  But  the  molt 
remarkable  of  thefe  trees  is  the  cajlagno  di  cento  cavalli,  or 
the  chefnut-tree  of  an  hundred  horfe  ;  fo  called,  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  capable  of  flieltering  an  hun¬ 
dred  horfes  under  the  canopy  of  its  boughs.  Fabulous 
report  deduces  its  name  from  the  following  circumflance  : 
Jean  of  Arragon,  during  her  flay  in  Sicily,  whilft  (he  was 
travelling  from  Spain  to  Naples,  vifited  mount  Etna,  and 
was  attended  by  her  principal  nobility  ;  but  being  over¬ 
taken  by  a  fiorm,  all  of  them'  found  fhelter  under  this 
tree.  It  Hands  upon  a  rifing  ground,  and  is  furrounded 
by  an  open  pafture,  which  is  bounded  by  woods  and  vine¬ 
yards.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  it  was  merely  a  buffi  or 
clump  of  feveral  trees  united  ;  but  Swinburne  informs  us, 
that  all  the  Hems  are  united  in  one  body,  at  a  very  fmall 
depth  under  ground.  This  is  confirmed  by  Denon,  who, 
in  his  Travels  in  Sicily,  publifhed  in  1789,  fays,  “  the 
centum  cavalli ,  which  is  alfo  called  the  /even  brothers ,  is  a 
chefnut-tree  coeval  with  the  world:  the  heart  of  the  tree 
is  open,  nothing  remaining  but  the  fap  divided  into  feven 
mangled  flocks,  which  ftill  bear  enormous  branches.  1 
feveral  times  made  the  complete  circuit  of  the  trunk, 
and  always  found  it  took  feventy-fix  paces  to  arrive  at 
the  place  from  whence  I  had  fet  out,  five  and-twenty  for 
one  of  its  greatefl  diameters,  and  fixteen  for  the  fmalleft. 
The  canon  Recupero  informed  me,  that  notwithftanding 
the  vaft  antiquity  of  this  tree,  its  fize  w'as  continually 
increafing,  fuch  is  the  fecundity  of  the  foil;  that  he  had 
formerly  cleared  away  the  earth  two  feet  deep  around 
the  trunk,  and  meafured  the  circumference,  and  that  in 
his  laft  obfervations  he  found  the  dimenfions  increafed. 

I  myfelf  obferved  in  it,  what  I  never  law  in  any  other 
trees,  tender  branches  proceeding  from  the  very  heart  of 
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the  old  flump,  in  the  part  oppofite  to  the  fap,  in  the 
centre  of  that  pait  which  was  the  hardeft  and  leafl  capa¬ 
ble  of  (hooting  forth  a  bud,  or  of  admitting  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  juice.  This  tree  taken  altogether  is  fo  mon- 
flrous,  that  it  has  rather  the  appearance  of  a  grove,  than 
the  produce  of  one  and  the  fame  growth.  On  examining 
it  with  attention,  you  fee  plainly  that  feven  diftant  flocks 
of  fuch  a  fize  never  could  have  been  produced  fo  near 
each  other;  befides  that  the  rents  are  fo  exactly  conform¬ 
able,  and  fo  evidently  tending  to  the- fame  centre,  that  a 
fliadow  of  doubt  cannot  remain  of  its  being  one  fingle 
tree.  Calculating  the  time  it  muff  have  taken  this  tree 
to  attain  fuch  a  thicknefs,  and  adding  to  it  the  lime  ne- 
ceflary  for  its  decay,  with  the  period  fiiice  which  it  has 
been  known  in  its  prefent  fiate,  this  vegetable  production 
will  reckon  a  great  many  centuries  ;  and  if  it  adds  nothing 
to  the  archives  of  mount  Etna,  will  occafion  no  fmall  de¬ 
rangement,  at  leafl,  in  thofe  of  the  known  duration  of 
the  life  of  chefnut-trees,”  In  the  middle  cavity,  or  the 
part  that  is  denominated  the  hollow  of  the  tree,  a  hut  is 
built  for  the  habitation  and  ufe  of  thofe  who  collect  and 
preferve  its  fruit,  and  who  dry  the  nuts  in  an  oven,  and 
prepare  conferves  of  them  for  tale.  Mr.  Swinburne  fays, 
that  his  .whole  caravan,  men  and  animals,  were  accom¬ 
modated  at  their  eafe  in  this  extraordinary  inclofure:  and 
that  after  three  accurate  meafurements,  he  found  the 
outer  circumference,  at  one  inch  above  the  ground,  to  be 
196  Englifli  feet.  The  forefl  of  pines  is  almofl  inaccef- 
fible,  on  account  of  rocks  and  precipices.  It  is  chiefly 
worthy  of  notice,  as  it  leads  the  traveller  to  the  fnow 
grotto.  This  cavity  has  been  lately  formed  by  the  action 
of  the  waters  under  the  beds  of  lava,  and  removing  the 
flratum  of  pozzolana  below  them.  It  is  fituated  on  a 
mount  named  Finocchio.  This  grotto  has  been  repaired 
at  the  expence  of  the  knights  of  Malta,  who  have  hired 
this  and  other  caverns  in  the  mountain  for  magazines  of 
fnow,  which  is  more  wanted  in  their  illand  than  in  Sicilyr, 
and  which  forms  a  very  confiderable  article  of  commerce. 
The  fnow  is  thrown  in  at  two  openings  above;  and  they 
have  accefs  to  thefe  as  well  as  to  the  internal  parts  by 
flights  of  fteps.  At  the  feafon  of  exportation,  it  is  prefled 
clofe  in  large  bags,  and  lumps  of  it  are  wrapped  up  in 
leaves,  and  conveyed  to  the  fliore  on  mules.  Pieces  of 
fnow,  preferred  in  this  manner,  have  appeared  like  the 
mod  tranfparent  cryflal.  Mod  of  the  travellers  in  this 
region  have  fought  fhelter  on  the  night  preceding  their 
farther  afeent,  in  the  cave  called  La  Spelonca  del  Capriole , 
or  La  Grotta  della  Caprc,  or  the  grotto  of  the  goats,  be¬ 
caufe  thefe  animals  take  refuge  here  in  bad  weather.  This 
grotto  is  fituated  about  5054  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
fea,  according  to  the  calculations  of  M.  de  Sauflure.  It 
is  furrounded  by  flately  and  majeftic  oaks,  the  dry  leaves 
of  which  fupply  the  travellers  who  fhelter  in  it  with 
beds,  as  the  wood  does  with  fuel.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  this  cave  there  are  two  beautiful  mountains,  the  cra¬ 
ters  of  which  are  larger  than  that  of  Vefuvius.-  They 
are  now  filled  with  oaks,  and  covered  to  a  great  depth 
with  the  richeft  foil. 

The  upper  region  of  Etna,  called  its  frigid  zone,  or 
the  Regione  Deferta ,  is  marked  out  by  a  circle  of  fnow  and 
ice,  extending,  as  fome  ftate,  to  the  diftance  of  about 
eight  miles;  but,  according  to  Fazello,  nearly  twelve, 
and  having  the  great  crater  in  its  centre.  The  furface  of 
this  zone  is  for  the  raofl  part  flat  and  even  ;  and  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  it  is  indicated  by  the  decline  of  vegetation,  by 
uncovered  rocks  of  lava  and  heaps  of  fand,  by  near  views 
of  an  expanfe  of  fnow  and  ice,  and  of  the  torrents  ot 
fmoke  ifluing  from  the  crater  of  the  mountain,  and  by 
the  difficulty  and  danger  of  advancing  amidft  flreams  of 
melted  fnow,  flieets  of  ice,  and  gufts  of  chilling  .wind. 
The  curious  traveller,  however,  thinks  himfelf  amply 
recompenfed,  upon  gaining  the  fummit,  for  the  perils 
with  which  he  has  encountered.  Kis  fatigue  is  alleviated 
by  the  reflexion  that  the  emperor  Adrian,  and  the  phi- 
lofopher  Platen  underwent  the  famej,  for  the  purpofe  of 
1  -exploring 
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exploring  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  and  of  gratifying 
themfelves  with  a  view  of  the  riling  fun  from  this  emi¬ 
nence.  Mod  of  the  travellers  who  have  vifited  Etna, 
have  been  anxious  to  reach  its  fummit  at  the  dawn  of  the 
morning,  before  the  vapours  that  are  raifed  by  the  fun 
obfeure  furrounding  objects  ;  and  they  all  agree  in  de- 
feribing  the  extent  and  beauty  of  the  profpeft.  When 
Mr.  Brydone  and  his  companions  afeended  this  eminence, 
elevated  above  the  common  region  of  vapour,  in  the 
pight,  they  obferved  that  the  number  of  the  liars  feemed 
to  be  much  increafed,  and  that  their  light  appeared 
brighter  than  ufual.  The  1  u fire  of  the  milky  way  was 
like  a  pure  flame,  that  fhot  acrofs  the  heavens  ;  and  with 
the  naked  eye  they  could  obferve  clufters  of  liars  which 
were  totally  invifible  in  the  lower  regions. 

At  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  fays  M.  Houel,  the  horizon 
was  ferene,  without  a  Angle  cloud.  The  coall  of  Cala¬ 
bria  could  not  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  adjoining  fea  ; 
but  a  fiery  radiance  foon  began  to  appear  behind  the  Ita¬ 
lian  hills,  which  bounded  the  profpefl  to  the  eaft.  The 
fleecy  clouds,  which  ufually  appear  in  the  morning,  were 
tinged  with  purple;  the  atmolphere  became  ftrongly  il¬ 
luminated  ;  and,  reflecting  the  rays  of  the  rifing  fun, 
glowed  with  a  bright  effulgence  of  flame.  The  immenfe 
elevation  of  the  fummit  of  Etna  caught  the  firft  rays  of 
light,  and  yielded  a  dazzling  but  animating  fplendour. 
The  fea  Hill  retained  its  dark  hue,  nor  did  the  fields  and 
forefis  yet  refleft  the  folar  rays.  As  the  fun  gradually 
advanced  above  the  horizon,  his  light  was  diffufed  over 
the  hills  which  lie  below  the  peak  of  Etna.  This  huge 
mountain  Hood  like  an  ifland  in  the  midft  of  the  ocean, 
prefenting  to  view  a  multitude  of  luminous  points,  the 
number  and  luftre  of  which  rapidly  increafed.  The 
icene,  fays  this  author,  was  as  if  the  univerfe  had  been 
obferved  fuddenly  fpringing  from  the  night  of  non-ex  ill  - 
ence.  The  tall  forefts,  the  lofty  hills,  and  extenfive 
plains  of  Etna,  now  prefented  themfelves  to  view.  The 
b  ile,  the  vail  tradls  of  adjacent  level  ground,  the  cities  of 
Sicily,  its  parched  Ihores,  with  the  dalhing  waves  and  wide 
expanfe  of  the  ocean,  gradually  appeared,  whilft  fome 
fleeting  vapours,  driven  by  the  wind,  occafionally  inter¬ 
rupted  part  of  this  grand  and  magnificent  profpeft.  In  a 
little  while  the  difplay  was  fo  diftinCl,  that  places  before 
known  were  eafily  recognized.  On  the  l'outh  w'ere  feen 
the  hills  of  Camerata  and  Traponi ;  on  the  north,  the 
mounts  Pelegrino  and  Thermini,  with  the  celebrated 
Enna,  once  crowned  with  the  temples  of  Ceres  and  Pro- 
ferpine.  Among  thefe  mountains  appeared  many  livers, 
like  lines  of  glittering  filver,  winding  their  courfe  through 
rich  and  fertile  fields,  and  walking  the  walls  of  twenty 
cities,  while  their  banks  were  crowded  with  villages,  ham¬ 
lets,  &c.  that  rofe  among  the  ruins  of  the  molt  illuftrious 
republics  of  antiquity.  On  the  fouth  and  north  were  ob¬ 
ferved  the  rivers  whofe  courfe  bounds  the  immenfe  bafe 
of  Etna  ;  and  at  a  much  greater  dillance  were  feen  the  ifles 
of  Lipari,  Alicudi,  Felicocide,  Parinacia,  and  Stromboli. 

The  fame  feene  is  deferibed  in  fimilar  language  by  Spal¬ 
lanzani.  No  elevated  region  in  the  whole  globe,  fays  this 
author,  offers  at  one  view  fo  ample  an  extent  of  land  and 
fea,  as  the  fummit  of  Etna.  The  firft  of  the  fublime 
objeCls  which  it  prefents  is  the  immenfe  mafs  of  its  own 
cololfal  body.  The  firft  part,  and  that  which  is  neareft 
the  obferver,  is  the  upper  region,  commonly  covered  with 
fnow  and  ice,  and  occafionally  exhibiting  rough  and  crag¬ 
gy  cliffs,  either  piled  on  each  other  or  feparate,  and  rifing 
perpendicularly,  towards  the  middle  of  this  zone  ;  an  af- 
femblage  of  fugitive  clouds,  irradiated  by  the  fun,  and  all 
in  motion,  increafe  the  wild  variety  of  the  feene.  Lower 
downappeared  the  middle  region,  with  itsnumerous  woods 
and  multitude  of  mountains,  originating  from  fiery  erup¬ 
tions  ;  and  beyond  this  the  eye  difeerns,  with  admiration, 
the  lower  region,  the  moll  fpacious  of  the  three,  adorned 
with  elegant  villas  and  caftles,  verdant  hills  and  flowery 
fields,  and  terminated  by  the  extenfive  coaft,  where,  to  the 
fouth,  Hands  the  beautiful  city  of  Catania,  to  which  the 
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neighbouring  fea  ferves  as  a  mirror.  The  obferver,  at 
this  elevation,  difeovers  not  only  the  entire  maffy  body 
of  Etna  itfelf,  but  the  whole  of  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  with 
all  its  noble  cities,  lofty  hills,  extenfive  plains,  and  mean¬ 
dering  rivers.  Malta  is  alfo  perceived  at  an  indiftindt 
dillance  ;  the  eye  commands  the  environs  of  Medina,  and 
the  greater  part  of  Calabria  ;  while  Lipari  and  the  ^Eolian 
ifles  appear  fo  near  as  to  be  under  the  feet  of  the  obferver, 
and  as  if  by  Hooping  down  he  might  touch  them,  with 
his  finger.  The  far  ftretching  furface  of  the  adjacent  and 
furrounding  fea  prefented  an  objedt  no  lefs  majeftic,  and 
led  the  eye  to  an  immenfe  dillance,  bounded  only  by  the 
heavens.  “  Seated,”  fays  Spallanzani,  “  in  the  midft  of 
this  theatre  of  the  wonders  of  nature,  I  felt  an  indeferiba- 
ble  pleafure  from  the  multiplicity  and  beauty  of  the  ob- 
jedls  I  furveyed  ;  and  a  kind  of  internal  fatisfadlion  and 
exultation  of  heart.  The  fun  was  advancing  to  the  me¬ 
ridian,  unobfcured  by  the  fmalleft  cloud,  and  Reaumur’s 
thermometer  flood  at  the  tenth  degree  above  the  freezing 
point ;  I  was  therefore  in  that  temperature  which  is  moll 
friendly  to  man,  and  the  refined  air  [  breathed,  as  if  it  had 
been  entirely  vital,  communicated  a  vigour  and  agility  to 
my  limbs,  and  an  activity  and  life  to  my  ideas,  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  of  a  celeffial  nature.” 

The  accefs  to  the  principal  crater  of  Etna  is  rendered 
extremely  perilous,  by  a  variety  of  circiimftances  which 
different  travellers  have  deferibed.  When  Spallanzani 
approached  the  crater,  his  difficulties  increafed  as  he  paf- 
fed  the  cone  of  Etna,  which,  in  a  right  line,  is  about  a 
mile  in  length.  Having  arrived,  after  much  labour  and 
fatigue,  within  150  paces  from  the  vertex  of  the  cone,  he 
found  himfelf  enveloped  by  the  vapours  of  the  feveral 
dreams  of  fmoke  that  ilfued  from  the  top  and  fides  of  the 
mountain  ;  and  his  progrefs  was  rendered  extremely  ha¬ 
zardous  by  the  effect  which  thefe  noxious  vapours  pro¬ 
duced  on  his  refpiration.  He  foon,  however,  recovered 
his  llrength  and  refolution,  and  arrived  at  the  utmoft  fum¬ 
mit  of  the  mountain,  where  be  began  to  difeover  the 
edges  of  the  crater.  Here  be  viewed  with  affoniffiment 
the  configuration  of  the  borders,  the  internal  fides,  the 
form  of  the  immenfe  cavern,  its  bottom,  and  an  aperture 
which  appeared  in  it,  the  melted  matter  boiling  within, 
and  the  fmoke  which  afeended  from  it  ;  and  be  has  mi¬ 
nutely  deferibed  the  feveral  appearances  from  bis  own 
attentive  and  accurate  obfervation.  The  upper  edges  of 
the  crater,  which  are  broken  and  indented  in  feveral 
places,  are,  as  be  judged  by  the  eye,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  circuit,  and  form  an  oval,  the  longed  diameter  of 
which  extends  from  eaft  to  well.  Its  internal  fides,  which 
are  inclined  at  different  angles  in  its  feveral  parts,  form  a 
kind  of  funnel  of  a  conical  figure,  and  abound  with  con¬ 
cretions,  which  he  found  to  be  the  muriate  of  ammoniac. 
The  bottom  was  nearly  an  horizontal  plane,  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  mile  in  circumference  ;  in  which  plane  was  vi- 
fible  a  circular  aperture,  about  five  poles  in  diameter, 
from' which  proceeded  the  largeft  of  the  two  columns  of 
fmoke,  obferved  before  he  arrived  at  the  fummit  of 
Etna.  This  column  appeared  at  its  origin  to  be  about 
20  feet  in  diameter,  and  whilft  it  remained  within  the 
crater,  afeended  in  a  perpendicular  direftion  ;  but  when 
it  arofe  above  the  edges,  it  was  made  to  incline  towards 
the  weft  by  a  light  wind  ;  and  afterwards  it  dilated  into 
an  extended  and  rare  volume.  The  fmoke  was  of  a  white 
colour.  Within  the  crater  Spallanzani  obferved  a  liquid 
and  ignited  matter,  which  continually  undulated  and  boil¬ 
ed,  alternately  riling  and  falling,  without  fpreading  over 
the  bottom.  This,  he  fays,  was  the  melted  lava,  Which 
had  arifen  to  that  aperture  from  the  bottom  of  the  Etnean 
gulf.  Several  large  Hones  were  thrown  into  the  crater, 
fome  of  which  ftruck  the  liquid  lava  and  produced  a 
found  fimilar  to  that  which  would  have  been  occafioned 
by  their  falling  into  a  thick  tenacious  pafte  :  but  the  Hones 
which  fell  on  the  bottom  rebounded,  and  their  found  was 
different  from  that  of  the  others.  Hence  our  author  in¬ 
fers,  that  the  bottom  muft  be  thick  and  folid,  which,  if 
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this  were  not  the  cafe,  would  have  been  broken  by  heavy 
{tones  falling  from  fo  great  a  height. 

Spallanzani  informs  us,  that  befide  the  eminence  on 
which  he  flood,  there  is  another  to  the  north,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  higher,  whic'h  renders  the  fummit  of  Etna  pro¬ 
perly  bifurcated.  The  crater  on  this  fecond  pre-eminence, 
and  from  which  the  leirer  column  of  fmoke  afcends,  is 
about  one-half  fmaller  than  the  other,  and  is  feparated 
from  it  by  a  partition  of  fcoriae  and  accumulated  lava, 
which  lies  in  a  direction  from  eaft  to  weft.  I  he  abbe 
has  compared  his  own  obfervations  with  thofe  of  others 
who  have  defended  the  crater  of  Etna  in  the  courfe  of 
twenty  years,  or  from  the  time  when  it  was  vifited  by 
Baron  Riedefel  in  1767,  to  that  of  his  own  journey  in 
1788.  At  the  time  of  the  baron’s  obfervation,  the  crater 
was  enlarged  towards  the  eaft  with  an  aperture  which  does 
not  now  ex  id  ;  and  as  the  ftones  which  were  then  thrown 
in  did  not  return  the  fmallefl  found,  the  bottom  of  the 
crater  could  not  be  formed  with  the  hard  and  flat  furface 
which  the  abbe  has  deferibed.  Within  the  gulfitfelf  was 
heard  a  noife  fimilar  to  that  of  the  waves  of  the  lea,  when 
agitated  by  a  tempell  ;  and  this  muft  probably  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  lava  within  the  bounds  of  the  mountain, 
in  a  liquified  and  perturbed  (late.  Sir  William  Hamilton 
arrived  at  the  fummit  of  Etna  on  the  26th  of  October, 
1769;  but  was  prevented  from  didiinftly  viewing  the 
lower  parts  of  the  crater  by  the  fmoke  that  iffued  from 
jt.  From  W’hat  he  was  able  to  obferve  he  concludes, 
that  its  figure  refembled  that  of  a  funnel,  diminifhing  till 
it  ended  in  a  point,  and  that  this  funnel  was  crufted  over 
with  fait  and  fulphur.  The  crater  was  then  two  miles 
and  a  half  in  circumference  ;  and  muft  have  undergone 
great  changes  in  the  interval  that  elapfed  between  thefe 
obfervations  and  thofe  of  Riedefel,  in  whofe  time  there 
muft  have  been  an  abyfs  as  well  as  a  funnel  ;  nor  does  the 
point  in  which  the  funnel  terminated  admit  of  the  flat 
bottom  deferibed  by  Spallanzani.  The  dimenfions  of  the 
crater,  dated  by  fir  William  Hamilton,  the  abbe  accounts 
for  by  fuppofing,  that  the  partition  w’hich  now  feparates 
the  great  crater  into  two  parts  has  been  produced  fince 
the  time  of  his  obfervation  ;  for  the  fnm  of  the  two  cir¬ 
cumferences  which  the  abbe  has  noticed  w  ould  not  much 
differ  from  the  other  meafure.  Mr.  Brydone,  who  ob- 
ferved  the  crater  on  the  29th  of  May,  1770,  fays,  that  it 
was  then  a  circle  of  about  three  miles  and  a  half  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  that  it  fhelved  down  on  each  fide,  and  that 
it  formed  a  regular  hollow,  like  a  vafl  amphitheatre,  and 
that  a  great  mouth  opened  near  the  centre.  Count  Borch 
arrived  at  the  mountain  on  the  16th  of  October  1776, 
and  merely  obferves,  that  the  crater  is  formed  like  a  fun¬ 
nel,  and  that  the  fummit  is  bifurcated;  a  circumdance 
unnoticed  by  fir  W.  Hamilton,  who  affirms,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  the  fummit  is  (ingle  ;  and  the  abbe  therefore 
concludes,  that  one  of  thefe  fummits  has  been  produced 
fince  the  journey  of  Brydone in  1770. 

Etna  produces  a  great  variety  of  plants  and  flowers,  as 
well  as  trees  of  a  larger  fize,  the  cork  tree,  &c.  Mr. 
Brydone  enumerates  the  cinnamon,  farfaparilla,  fallafras, 
rhubarb,  and  palma  Chridi  j  and  he  adds,  that  it  was  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  ancients  for  its  odoriferous  produftions. 
Plutarch  and  Aridotle  intimate  that  the  fmell  of  the 
plants  was  fo  drong  on  many  parts  of  the  mountain,  that 
it  was  impoffible  to  hunt.  There  was  formerly  a  great 
variety  of  wild  beads  in  the  woody  region  of  Etna;  but 
the  number  of  them  is  now  much  reduced.  There  are 
dill  wild  boars,  roebucks  and  wild  goats;  but  the  race 
of  dags  is  thought  to  be  extinct.  The  horfes  and  cattle 
of  mount  Etna  were  once  edeemed  the  bed  in  Sicily. 
The  cattle  are  dill  of  a  large  fize,  but  the  horfes  have  de¬ 
generated.  Spallanzani  informs  us,  that  partridges  were 
ihot  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  middle  region,  and  in 
this  region  he  met  with  feveral  birds  of  the  titmoufe  fpe- 
cies,  and  feveral  ravens  and  crows.  But  in  the  middle  of 
the  higher  region  he  faw  no  other  animals,  except  fome 
lion.ants,  which  made  their  pitfalls  in  the  dud  of  the  lavas, 


Dolomieu  has  publiffied  a  minute  catalogue  of  all  the 
mineral  products  of  Etna  ;  the  lavas  being  modly  with  a 
bafis  of  hornblende,  while  many  others  are  of  petrodlex, 
or  the  keralite  of  the  French  :  the  ejected  dones  are  gra¬ 
nitic,  or  calcareous.  Dolomieu  afferts  that  Etna  may  be 
faid  to  be  furrounded  with  columns  of  bafalt,  which  he 
calls  prifmatic  lava;  but  Spallanzani  obferves  that  he 
has  carefully  examined  the  fhore,  which  is  volcanic  for 
near  twenty. three  miles,  “  one  third  of  it  beginning  at 
Catania,  and  proceeding  to  Cadello  di  Jaci,  condds  of 
prifms  more  or  lefs  characterized,  and  fuch  as  they  have 
been  deferibed  by  M.  Dolomieu  ;  but  the  other  two 
thirds,  though  equally  compofed  of  lavas  with  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  for  the  mod  part  falling  perpendicularly  into  the 
fea,  have  no  fuch  figure  ;  and  only  prefent  here  and  there 
irregular  fifi’ures,  and  angular  pieces,  fuch  as  are  generally 
obfervable  in  all  lavas,  which  feparate  more  or  lefs  on 
their  congelation. 

The  many  awful  and  dedruCtive  eruptions  of  Mount 
Etna,  form  an  intereding  conclufion  to  this  article.  The 
drd  eruption  of  which  we  have  any  pofitive  hidorical  re¬ 
cord  is  that  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus;  though  he 
does  not  fpecify  the  precife  period  when  it  happened. 
This  was  the  event,  however,  which  compelled  the  Sicani 
to  abandon  the  eadern  parts  of  Sicily,  and  to  fettle  in  the 
fouthern  parts.  The  fecond  eruption  is  the  fird  of  three 
that  are  recited  by  Thucydides,  without  mentioning  the 
exaft  date  of  any  one  of  them.  He  fays,  that  from  the 
arrival  of  the  firft  Greek  colonies  that  fettled  in  Sicily, 
viz.  in  the  third  year  of  the  nth  olympiad,  correfpond- 
ing  to  the  year  733  before  t he  Chriitian  tera,  to  the  third 
year  of  the  8 S t h  olympiad,  Ant.  Chrid.  423,  Etna,  at 
three  different  times,  difeharged  torrents  of  dre.  This 
fecond  eruption  happened,  according  to  Eufebius,  Ant. 
Chrid.  565.  The  third  eruption,  or  the  fecond  mention¬ 
ed  by  Thucydides,  happened,  as  he  fays,  in  the  50th  year 
before  the  lad  ;  or  as  it  is  dated  Ant.  Chrid.  475,  Olym¬ 
piad  76A,  when  Phaedo  was  archon  at  Athens.  But  the 
Oxford  marble  refers  it  to  the  id  year  of  the  75th  olym¬ 
piad,  Ant.  Chrid.  477,  when  Xantippus  was  archon  at 
Athens.  In  the  fecond  year  of  this  olympiad,  it  is  faid 
the  Athenians  gained  their  boaded  victory  over  Xerxes’s 
general,  Mardonius,  near  Platasa.  Both  the  eruption  of 
the  volcano  and  the  victory  of  the  Athenians  are  commemo¬ 
rated  in  an  ancient  infeription  on  the  marble  table  above 
mentioned.  It  was  at  this  eruption,  as  we  are  told,  that 
two  rich  brothers,  named  Amphinomus  and  Anapis,  dif- 
regarding  their  effects,  rufhed  into  the  dames  and  carried 
off  their  aged  parents  on  their  backs.  It  is  faid  that  the 
fire  fpared  thefe  youths,  whild  others  who  took  the  fame 
road  were  confirmed.  The  citizens  of  Catania  recom- 
penfed  this  act  of  filial  piety  with  a  temple  and  divine 
honours.  The  fourth  eruption,  or  the  third  mentioned 
by  Thucydides,  occurred  in  the  88th  olympiad,  Ant. 
Chrid.  423.  and  laid  wade  the  territory  of  Catania.  The 
fifth  is  dated  by  Orolius,  in  the  confulfbip  of  Sergius 
Fulvius  Flaccus,  and  Qujntus  Calpurnius  Pifo,  about 
133  years  before  Cirri  ft .  mentions  an  eruption  in  the  con- 
fulate  of  C.  Radius  and  Q^Serviilus,  Ant.  Chrid.  140. 
Thedxth  happened  in  the  123th  year  before  the  Clnidiau 
asra,  and  Orofius  fays,  that  a  number  of  dffies  were  de- 
droyed  by  it,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Lipari  fud'ered 
exceedingly  by  eating  them.  The  feventh  eruption, 
which  occurred  in  the  i2id  year  before  Chrid,  is  recorded 
by  Livy,  defolated  Catania  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  were  excufed  by  the  Romans  from  paying  taxes 
for  ten  years,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  repair  the  damage 
which  t hey  had  fudained.  An  eighth  eruption  happened 
in  the  43d  year  before  Chrid,  not  long  before  the  death 
of  Caefar,  and  was  afterwards  regarded  as  an  omen  of  this 
event.  The  ninth  eruption  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius, 
in  his  lifeof  Caligula,  tom.  i.  p.  608.  It  happened  A.D.  4c, 
and  terrified  the  emperor  fo  as  to  make  him  fiy  precipi¬ 
tately  from  Medina.  This  is  reckoned  the  1  3th  eruption, 
by  Cluverius.  Carrera  mentions  two  eruptions,  one  in 
3  the 
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the  year  253,  and  another  in  420,  The  eruption  which 
happened  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  A.  D.  812,  is  re¬ 
corded  by  Geoffroy  ofViterbo  in  his  chronicle.  In  1 169, 
Sicily  was  ditiurbed  by  a  violent  earthquake,  which  ex¬ 
tended  to  Reggio,  on  the  Oppofite  fide  of  the  ftrait.  Ca¬ 
tania  was  deftroyed  by  it,  and  15,000  perfons  perifhed. 
On  this  occafion  old  rivers  difappeared,  and  new  ones 
burft  out  ;  and  the  ridge  of  Etna  fell  on  the  fide  near 
Taormina.  The  fpring  of  Arethufa  became  muddy  and 
brackiflt  ;  and  the  fountain  of  Ajo  ceafed  to  flow  for  two 
hours-,  and  then  gullied  forth  more  abundantly  than  be¬ 
fore.  The  fea  at  Medina-  retired  far  within  its  ufual  li¬ 
mits,  and  then  overflowed  its  ordinary  banks,  and  fwal- 
lowed  up  a  number  of  perfons,  who  had  fled  to  the  fiiore 
for  fafety.  Corn  and  trees  of  a'l  forts  were  deftroyed,  and 
the  fields  were  covered  with  (tones  fo  as  to  become  unfit 
for  cultivation. 

From  the  year  nfio,  or  as  fome  fay  1157,  to  1169, 
Sicily  repeatedly  fuffered  from  earthquakes  and  eruptions. 
This  was  followed  by  another  eruption  in  1 1 8 r  or  1184, 
when  dreams  of  fire  ran  down  the  declivity  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  :  and  in  1329  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  and  of 
the  whole  ifland  were  alarmed  by  the  commotions  and 
noifes  of  Etna,  and  by  the  flames  and  flones,  and  other 
attendants  of  an  eruption,  which  fucceeded  them.  On 
this  occafion  a  new  crater  was  opened,  and  the  flaming 
matter  that  was  difgorged  from  it  overfpread  the  adjacent 
fields,  deftroyed  their  buildings,  and  occafioned  the  death 
of  birds  and  quadrupeds,  and  of  the  fifties  of  the  rivers 
and  contiguous  parts  of  the  fea.  The  aflies  were  carried 
as  far  as  Malta,  and  many  perfons  are  faid  to  have  died 
of  terror.  In  1333,  Etna  made  another  terrible  explofion, 
which  was  fucceeded  by  that  of  1381,  which  extended  its 
ravages  to  the  confines  of  Catania,  and  burnt  up  the  olive- 
yards  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  and  again  by  ano¬ 
ther  in  1444,  when  the  mountain  ftiook  and  difeharged  a 
quantity  of  lava,  and  large  rocks  were  broken  off  from 
its  fummit,  and  precipitated  into  the  fea.  Slight  erup¬ 
tions  occurred  in  1446  and  1447  ;  but  the  eruption  of 
1536,  after  a  ceffation  of  near  a  hundred  years,  was  very 
dreadful  in  its  appearance  and  effects,-  and  lafted  for  a 
confiderable  time.  A  thick  cloud,  tinged  with  red,  ho¬ 
vered  over  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  which  was  at¬ 
tended  by  a  ftrong  weft  wind,  and  fucceeded  by  the  dif- 
charge  of  a  large  quantity  of  burning  materials,  that 
rufhed  with  the  noife  and  rapidity  of  a  torrent  down  the 
eaftern  fide  of  the  mountain,  and  deftroyed  buildings  and 
animals  that  lay  in  its  way.  A  fimilar  ftream  of  liquid 
fire  held  its  courfe  towards  the- weft,  and  did  great  da¬ 
mage.  Several  chafms  were  opened  on  the  fides  of  the 
mountain,  from  which  ftreams  of  ignited  matter  were 
thrown  up  to  a  great  height  into  the  air;  and  a  learned 
phyfician,  wliofe  curiofity  and  defire  of  information  led 
him  to  examine  the  eruption,  was  burnt  to  aflies  by  a 
volley  of  burning  (tones.  This  continued  with  little  in- 
termifiion  for  a  whole  year,  and  terminated  by  caufing  the 
river  Simetus  fuddenly  to  overflow  its  banks,  and  carry  off 
thofe  who  lived  near  it  with  their  catttle  and  other  pro¬ 
perty.  The  country  near  Paterno  fuffered  much  ;  and 
the  neighbouring  cattles,  and  more  than  five  hundred 
houfes,  were  deftroyed  by  the  ravages  of  the  river.  Etna 
was  convulfedand  rent  infeveral  places,  and  poured  forth 
torrents  of  lava,  which  deftroyed  the  vineyards  and  gar¬ 
dens  at  the  monaftery  of  St.  Nicholas  d’Arena,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  onwards  fro  Nicolofi,  burnt  Monpellieri  and  Fal- 
lica,  and  did  great  injury  wherever  it  fpread.  The 
commotions  of  Etna  were  fo  great,  that  the  fummit  fell 
in  with  a  tremendous  noife,  and  the  iliocks  of  the  earth¬ 
quake  that  attended  them  were  felt  through  the  -whole 
ifland.  The  inhabitants  were  fo  much  diftreffed,  that 
they  appeared  in  mourning  for  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
year.  In  1567  and  1579,  the  ravages  of  Etna  were  re¬ 
newed  ;  and  from  1603  to  1636,  its  eruptions  were  occa- 
fjonally  repeated,  and  torrents  of  lava  flowed  from  it, 
which  deftroyed  the  woods  and  vineyards  in  thofe  parts  to 


which  they  reached.  In  1650,  as  Oldenburg  informs  us, 
the  mountain  burnt  on  the  north  fide,  and  produced  creat 
devaftation. 

Carrera  was  witnefsof  a  dreadful  conflagration  in  166s, 
which  lafted  till  the  end  of  May,  1678.  But  the  eruption 
of  1669  was  the  moil  formidable,  and  the  mod  deftruiStive. 
Borelli,  who  was  an  eye  witnefs  of  this  cataftrophe,  and 
fome  Englifh  merchants  who  were  alfo  upon  the  f’pot and 
who  examined  its  effects,  of  wliofe  report  we  have  a  de¬ 
tailed  account,  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  have  minutely  de- 
ferib^d  the  accefs,  and  progrefs,and  ruinous  confequences, 
of  this  eruption.  It  was  preceded,  for  eighteen  days, 
with  a  corrnfcuous  fky,  thunder  and  lightning,  and  fre¬ 
quent  concuflions  of  the  earth,  which  deftroyed  many 
houfes  in  the  village  of  Nicolofi,  and  difperfed  its  inha¬ 
bitants.  T.  he  old  crater  on  the  fummit  of  Etna  raged  for 
two  or  three  months  before  this  event,  in  an  unuftul 
manner  ;  and  this  was  alfo  the  cafe  with  Volcano  and 
Stromboli,  two  burning  iftands  to  the  weft  of  it.  In  the 
evening  of  the  1  ith  of  March,  at  the  diftance  of  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  old  mouth,  and  ten  miles  from  Ca¬ 
tania,  a  clialin  burft  open  in  the  eaft  fide  of  the  mountain  ; 
which  is  faid  to  have  been  feveral  miles  (Borelli  fays 
twelve)  in  length,  and  five  orfix  feet  wide.  This  was  not 
far  from  the  place  where  Monte  Roffo  afterwards  arofe, 
and  extended  in  the  direftion  of  trie  grand  crater  of  Etna. 
On  the  night  following,  in  the  place  where  this  mountain 
now  ftands,  another  large  cleft  opened,  and  feveral  other 
chafms  were  formed  in  different  parts  of  the  mountain  ; 
and  there  ifftied  from  all  of  them  immenfe  volumes  of 
fmoke,  accompanied  with  the  ufual  phenomena  of  thun¬ 
der  and  earthquake.  From  the  principal  chafm  there  if- 
fued  the  fame  night  a  ftream  of  lava,  which  directed  its 
courfe  to  a  lake,  called  la  Hurdia,  about  fix  miles  from 
Monpellieri,  and  in  its  w'ay  deftroyed  many  dwelling- 
houfes  and  other  buildings  in  the  adjacent  villages.  The 
next  day  it  moved  towards  a  trad!  of  country,  called 
Mai  Palfo,  inhabited  by  about  800  people,  which,  in  the 
fpace  of  twenty  hours  was  entirely  depopulated  and  laid 
wafte  ;  the  lava  then  changed  its  direction  and  deftroyed 
fome  other  villages.  Monpellieri,  and  its  inhabitants, 
were  alfo  deftroyed.  On  the  23d  of  March  the  ftream  of 
lava  was  in  fome  places  two  miles  broad,  and  extended 
itfeif  to  the  village  of  Mazzalucia.  On  this  day  a  new' 
gulf  was  opened,  from  which  were  difeharged  fluid  and 
aflies,  which  formed  a  hill  with  two  fummits,  two  miles 
in  circumference,  and  150  paces  high  ;  thefe  confifted  of 
ftones  of  different  colours.  The  new  mountain  of  Nico¬ 
lofi  continued  to  difcliarge  aflies  for  three  months,  in  fuch. 
quantity  as  to  cover  the  adjoining  trad!  of  country  for  fif¬ 
teen  miles.  Some  of  thefe  aflies  were  conveyed  by  the 
winds  as  far  as  Medina  and  Calabria  ;  and  others  fpread 
over  the  fouthern  country,  about  Agofta,  Lentini,  and 
remoter  parts.  On  the  25th  of  March  the  whole  moun¬ 
tain,  even  to  its  higheft  fummit,  was  agitated  by  a  very 
violent  earthquake.  The  higheft  crater,  or  its  loftieft 
eminence,  then  funk  into  the  volcanic  focus,  and  the  fpot 
which  it  had  occupied  became  a  deep  gulf,  more  titan  a 
mile  in  extent,  from  which  were  thrown  up  enormous 
niaffes  of  fmoke,  afhes,  and  ftones.  At  this  time,  it  is 
faid,  the  famous  block  of  lava  on  mount  Frumento  was 
difeharged  from  the  volcanic  focus.  The  torrent  of  lava, 
which  ftill  continued  to  flow,  directed  its  courfe  towards 
Catania  ;  it  fir  ft  palled  under  its  walls  for  a  confiderable 
diftance  into  the  fea,  but  afterwards  accumulated  and 
palled  over  them  in  feveral  places.  The  gardens  and 
grounds  belonging  to  the  convent  of  the  Benedidtines 
were  overwhelmed  by  it  ;  and  by  its  taking  this  direction 
many  buildings  in  the  town  efcaped.  From  hence  it  di¬ 
vided  into  feparate  channels  or  ftreams,  and  flowed  chiefly 
into  the  fea.  The  Englifli  merchants  fay,  that  it  had 
overwhelmed  in  the  upland  country,  fourteen  towns  and 
villages,  fome  of  which  contained  three  or  four  thoufand 
inhabitants,  and  flood  in  a  fruitful  country,  where  the  fire 
had  not  before  this  time  made  any  devaftation  ;  and  they 
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add,  (<  there  is  rjot  now  fo  much  ns  any  ugn  where  thefe 
towns  flood,  except  die  church  and  fteepleof  one  of  them, 
which  was  fituated  on  an  eminence.”  The  earl  of  Win- 
.'Chelfea,  who  at  this  time  happened  to  be  there  on  ids  way 
home  from  an  embaffy  to  Conftantinople,  in  h;s  account 
of  this  tremendous  cataflrophe,  informs  its,  that  the  inun¬ 
dation  of  f.re,  cinders,  and  burning  hones,  advanced  into 
the  fea  fix  hundred  yards,  and  a  mile  in  breadth  :  that  it 
deflroyed  in  forty  days  the  habitations  of  27,000  perfons ; 
and  of  20,000  perfons,  who  inhabited  Catania,  3000  only 
remained.  He  adds,  that  the  fiery  deluge,  in  its  progrefs, 
met  with  a  lake  four  mile's  in  cotripafs,  and  not  only  filled 
it  up,  though  it  was  four  fathoms  deep,  but  railed  it 
into  a  mountain.  He  oliferves,  according  to  an  extraCi, 
cited  by  hr  William  Hamilton,  that  he  could  fee  at  ten 
miles  diflance  the  fire  begin  to  run  from  the  mountain  in 
a  direct  line,  and  the  flame  to  af'cend  in  bulk  and  height 
equal  tothofe  of  the  loftieft  flee  pies  in  this  kingdom,  and 
to  throw  up  large  (tones  into  the  air-  He  difeerned  alfo 
the  river  of  fire  defeending  the  mountain,  exhibiting  a 
terrible  flame  colour,  and  bearing  (tones,  which  fwath 
'■upon  it,  as  big  as  an  ordinary  table.  This  fire  was  ob¬ 
served  to  move  in  feveral  other  places,  emitting  flames 
•and  fmoke  refembling  thofe  of  a  furnace  of  melted  iron, 
and  occafioning  a  loud  noife,  efpecially  by  means  of  the 
great  pieces  that  fell  into  the  fea.  He  adds,  upon  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  a  cavalier  of  Malta,  that  the  river  was  as  liquid, 
■when  it  iffued  from  the  mountain,  as  water,  and  came  out 
like  a  torrent  with  great  violence  ;  and  that  it  was  five  or 
fix  fathoms  both  in  depth  and  breadth,  and  that  no  (tones 
could  fink  in  it.  Borelii  obferves,  that  when  they  threw 
ftones  into  the  chafm  of  the  mountain,  they  could  not 
hear  them  ftrike  the  bottom.  Burning  rocks,  he  fays, 
fixty  palms  in  length,  were  thrown  to  the  diflance  of  a 
mile,  and  (tones  of  a  leffer  (ize  were  carried  upwards  of 
three  miles,  and  the  thunder  and  lightning  from  the 
fmoke  were  not  lefs  terrible  than  the  noife  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  After  the  moft  violent  druggies,  and  (baking  of 
the  whole  illand,  when  the  lava  got  vent  it  fprang  up  into 
the  air  to  the  height  of  fixty  palms  ;  the  fun,  for  many 
weekSj  did  not  appear,  and  the  day  feemed  to  be  changed 
into  night  ;  and  it  was  not  till  four  months  from  the  time 
when  it  began  to  difeharge  its  contents,  that  thefe  dread¬ 
ful  fymptoms  abated.  This  deluge  of  fire,  after  deftroy- 
ing  the  fined  country  in  Sicily,  and  fweepirtgaway  churches, 
villages,  and  convents,  before  it,  burft  over  the  lofty  walls 
of  Catania,  and  covered  five  of  itsbaftions,  with  the  inter¬ 
vening  curtains;  and  from  thence  pouring  down  on  the 
city,  it  laid  vafte  every  objeCt  it  met  with,  overwhelm¬ 
ing  and  burying  all  in  one  promifeuous  ruin.  Borelii 
has  calculated,  that  the  matter  difeharged  at  this  erup¬ 
tion  was  fufficient  to  fill  a  fpaceof  93,838,750  cubic  paces. 

The  next  eruption  was  that  of  1682,  which  produced  a 
burning  gulf  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  its  lava  was 
diffufed  over  the  hill  of  Mazarra.  In  1686  a  quantity  of 
this  ignited  matter  was  thrown  off  from  the  fummit  of 
the  mountain,  and  after  confuming Woods,  vineyards, 
and  crops  of  grain  through  the  extent  of  four  leagues,  its 
courfe  was  flopped  in  a  valley  near  the  caflle  of  Mafcali. 
Several  people,  whofe  curiolity  led  them  to  watch  the 
progrefs  of  the  lava  on  a  hill  between  the  wood  of  Cata¬ 
nia  andjthe  confines  of  Cirrita,  were  buried  underthe  hill, 
which  iuddenly  funk  inwards. 

After  a  long  interval  of  refi,  the  eruptions  of  Etna 
were  again  renewed  in  1755,  when  a  prodigious  torrent 
of  boiling  water  iffued  from  the  great  crater.  The  dif¬ 
eharge  was  preceded  by  fmoke  and  flames,  fubterraneous 
noife  and  concuflions  of  the  earth,  the  ufual  figns  of  an 
approaching  eruption  ;  at  length  the  torrent  burft  forth, 
and  formed  tremendous  cataraCts  in  defeending  from  one 
chain  of  rocks  to  another,  till  it  readied  the  cultivated 
plains,  which  it  overfpread  for  many  miles;  and  after 
feparating  into  feveral  deep  and  rapid  rivers,  it  difeharged 
itf'elf  into  the  fea.  The  ravages  of  this  inundation,  on 
account  of  both  the  quantity  and  the  heat  of  the  water, 
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were  very  extenfively  injurious  ;  and  though  the  moun¬ 
tain  continued  to  throw  up  water  only  for  half  an  hour, 
it  produced  not  only  alarm  but  very  corfiderable 
damage  wherever  it  flowed.  When  the  difeharge  of 
water"  ceaffed,  the  noife,  fmoke,  and  commotions,  were 
continued  ;  and  there  appeared  two  new'  chafms,  from 
which  two  torrents  of  lava  ift'ued,  and  purfued  their 
courfe  through  the  fnow,  'which  covered  the  fummit  of 
the  mountain,  TJie  difeharge  of  water  was  followed  in 
five  days  by  an  explofion  of  fmall  ftones  and  fand,  fome 
of  which  were  carried  as  far  as  the  hills  of  Mafcali  ;  and 
the  black  fand  was  driven  to  Medina,  and  even  over  the 
(trait  to  Reggio  in  Calabria.  Some  of  the  fand  was  con¬ 
veyed  by  the' (Lifting  of  the  wind,  to  the  plains  of  Agofta. 
Iti  two  days  the  mountain  opened  again,  and  difeharged 
a  torrent  of  lava,  which  moved  towards  the  plainj  at  the 
rate  of  mile  a-day,  and  continued  for  fix  days.  Recu- 
pero )  examined  the  courfe  of  this  torrent  of  Water.  He 
found  that  it  proceeded  from  the  bowels  of  the  mountain, 
and  purfuing  a  channel  which  it  formed  from  the  fum¬ 
mit  to  the  lea,  it  gained  acceffibn  from" the  melted  fnow  ; 
and  in  its  progrefs  deflroyed  a  large  foreft  of  trees,  which 
were  tprn  up  by  the  violence  of  the  current.  The  main 
torrent  divided  into  four  principal  dreams,  and  ihefe 
again  feparated  into  fmaller  currents;  hut  afterwards  re¬ 
uniting,  they  formed  islands  and  larger  rivers,  about  900 
feet  wide,  and  of  a  depth  which  could  not  be  cafily  af- 
certained.  The  channel  of  the  waters  in  their  farther 
defeent,  was  alternately  contracted  and  dilated  ;  and  in 
fome  places  it  was'not  lefs  than  1500  feet.  Fragments  of 
lava  and  huge  rocks  were  removed  by  the  current,  and 
valleys  were  filled  up  by  the  fand  which  the  water  depo- 
fited.  When  Recupero  vifited  the  mountain,  after  an  in¬ 
terval  of  ten  years  from  the  eruption,  the  whole  fide  of 
the  hill  bore  the  mark's  of  the  deluge. 

In  1763  there  was  an  eruption  of  Etna,  which  conti¬ 
nued  with  intermiffipns  for  three  months.  From  the  cra¬ 
ter,  opened  on  this  occafion,  a  pyramid  of  fire  iffued  ; 
which  afeended  to  a  great  height  in  the  air,  and  exhi¬ 
bited  an  artificial  fire-work,  attended  with  the  explofion 
of  a  formidable  battery,  which  (hook  the  earth  under 
thofe  who  were  fpeftators  of  the  feene.  The  lava  that 
flowed  from  the  crater  yielded  a  very  brilliant  light,  re¬ 
tained  its  heat,  and  exhaled  its  fmoke,  for  two  years  ;  nor 
did  any  fnow  appear  on  the  fummit  of  Etna  for  "five  years. 
In  1764  a  new’  crater  was  opened  at  a  conliderable  diflance, 
and  in  1766  another  was  opened  at  the  grotto  of  Paterno, 
which  formed  a  mountain  that  after  an  interval  of  four 
years  difeharged  great  quantities  of  fmoke,  with  loud  ex- 
plofions.  In  this  interval  the  lava  was  not  cooled,  nor 
was  the  fire  extinguifhed.  Its  fury  was  fpent  on  a  beau¬ 
tiful  foreft,  which  it  laid  wafte,  to  the  extent  of  many 
miles.  In  1780,  the  convulfions  of  the  mountain  were 
often  renewed,  and  feveral  new  craters  were  formed  :  and 
from  thefe  flowed  flreams  of  lava,  which  ikoved  with 
different  velocities,  and  in  various  directions.  The  moft 
eonfiderable  of  thefe  flowed  from  a  crater  on  Mount  Fru- 
mento  on  the  fummit  of  Etna  ;  and,  flowing  in  a  ftrearrt 
about  200  paces  in  breadth,  at  the  rate  of  qbout  a  -mile 
in  a  day,  fpread  through  the  valley  of  Landunza.  From 
another  crater  red-hot  ftones  vrere  projected,  and  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  lava  was  difeharged,  which  flowed  over  a  traCt 
of  country  two  miles  in  extent. 

The  next  eruption  of  Etna  happened  in  July,  1787, 
and  has  been  accurately  deferibed  by  Gioeni,  in  an  ac„. 
count  of  it  printed  at  Catania  in  the  fame  year  ;  of  which 
we  have  a  French  tranilation,  by  M.  Dolomieu.  It  was 
preceded  by  the  ufual  figns  of  an  approaching  eruption 
for  feveral  days,  i.  e.  from  the  1  ft  to  the  17th  of  July, 
when  the  lava  flowed  from  the  hinder  part  of  one  of  the 
two  mountains  that  form  the  double  head  of  Etna.  On 
the  next  day,  after  renewed  (hocks  and  the  appearance 
of  a  thick  fmoke,  a  (bower  of  fine  black  brilliant  fand 
defeended  :  on  the  eaft  fide  there'  was  a  fall  of  ftones ; 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  a  deluge  of  ii  allies  of 
M  ‘  fire,. 
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fire,  fcorise,  and  lava.  In  the  evening  conical  flames  ap¬ 
peared  alternately  to  rife  and  fall  from  the  volcano  ;  at 
three  the  next  morning  the  mountain  feemed  to  be  cleft, 
and  the  fummit  was  a  burning  mafs.  Two  of  the  coni¬ 
cal  flames,  viz.  one  on  the  north  and  another  on  the 
lo utli,  were  of  an  immenfe  extent ;  where  thefe  fepa- 
rated,  another  cone  of  flame,  compofed  of  many  fmaller 
ones,  appeared  to  afcend  above  the  mountain  over  a  bale 
of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  diameter  to  a  height  fup- 
pofed  to  be  about  two  miles.  This  cone  was  covered 
with  a  thick  fmoke,  in  which  were  feen  very  brilliant 
flafhes  of  lightning;  a  phenomenon  which  had  not  been 
obferved  in  other  eruptions.  Sounds  refembling  the  ex- 
plofions  of  a  large  cannon  were  alfo  occaiionally  heard. 
From  the  cone,  as  from  a  fountain,  there  was  perceived 
a  jet  of  many  flaming  volcanic  matters,  which  were 
thrown  to  the  diflance  of  fix  or  feven  miles  ;  and  from 
the  bafe  of  the  cone  there  iffued  a  thick  fmoke,  which 
darkened  parts  of  the  flame,  at  the  time  when  the  rivers 
of  lava  were  difcharged.  This  awful  yet  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance  continued  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  It 
began  the  next  night  with  greater  force,  but  laded  only 
for  half  an  hour.  In  the  intervals  Etna  continued  to 
throw  out  flames,  fmoke,  ignited  ftones,  and  (bowers  of 
fand.  From  the  20th  to  the  22d,  the  appearances  gra¬ 
dually  ceal'ed.  The  dream  of  lava  flowed  towards  Bronte 
and  the  plain  of  Lago.  After  the  eruption,  the  weflern 
fide  of  the  top  of  the  mountain  was  covered  with  har¬ 
dened  lava,  fcoriae,  and  fiones.  The  lava  on  the  weflern 
head  of  the  mountain  had  been  evidently  in  a  (late  of  fu- 
fion  ;  and  from  one  of  the  fpiracula,  the  odour  was  that 
of  liver  of  fulphur.  The  thermometer  in  defcending 
was  at  400.  of  Fahrenheit’s  fcale  ;  but  near  the  lava,  on 
the  plain  of  Lago,  it  was  1400.  The  lava  extended  two 
miles  ;  its  breadth  was  from  13!  to  21  feet,  and  its  depth 
J3|  feet.  There  was  another  eruption  in  October,  17S7  ; 
the  etfeCts  of  which  are  defcribed  by  the  Abbe  Spallan¬ 
zani.  The  flream  of  lava  that  ifliied  on  this  occafion, 
from  the  great  crater,  was  three  miles  in  length  ;  its 
breadth  was  in  fome  places  about  aquarterof  a  mile,  and 
in  others  one  third,  and  in  other  parts  ftill  greater:  its 
greateft  depth  was  about  eighteen  feet,  and  the  lead:  fix. 
Its  courfe  was  along  the  weft  fide  of  the  mountain;  and 
the  effervefcence  that  it  produced  was,  like  that  of  July, 
extremely  violent.  The  fcoriae  were,  like  that  of  the 
torrent  in  J uly,  of  a  black  colour  ;  but  differed  from  them 
in  their  adhefion  to  the  lava,  in  their  external  vitreous 
appearance,  their  greater  weight,  and  their  hardnefs, 
which  was  fitch  as  to  yield  (parks  with  fteel,  almoft  as 
plentifully  as  flints.  Thefe  differences  are  afcribed  to  ac¬ 
cidental  combinations  of  the  fame  fubftance  ;  the  condi¬ 
ment  principles  of  both  thefe  fcoriae  being  the  fame. 
Both  contained  the  fame  feltfpar  lamellae.  The  lad  ac¬ 
counts  we  have  of  thefe  terrific  fymptoms,  happened  on 
the  lot h  of  Auguft,  1S04,  when  Mount  Etna  ceafed,  for 
twenty-four  hours,  even  to  emit  fmoke,  but  this  calm 
was  fucceeded,  on  the  12th,  early  in  the  morning,  with  a 
terrible  explodon,  and  a  noife  as  if  millions  of  cannons 
had  been  fired  at  once.  A  fliower  of  fire  extended  for 
three  leagues  round  Etna,  from  the  burning  materials 
thrown  up  by  this  mountain  ;  and  the  lava  fkirted  the 
borders  of  Bronte,  the  eflate  granted  by  the  king  of  Na¬ 
ples,  with  the  title,  to  lord  Nelfon.  No  earthquake  had 
been  experienced  ;  but  a  fubterraneous  found,  like  thun¬ 
der,  was  heard  all  over  Sicily,  particularly  at  and  near 
Medina.  For  the  original  formation  of  burning-  moun¬ 
tains,  fee  the  article  Earth,  vol.  vi.  p.  1S2,  &c.  And 
for  the  caufe  of  volcanoes,  fee  the  article  Earthquake, 
p.  216,  of  the  fame  volume. 

ET'NA,  a  name  anciently  given  to  a  city  of  Sicily, 
founded  by  Hiero  of  Syracufe,  in  the  id  year  of  the  76th 
olympiad,  on  the  ruins  of  Catana  ;  which  was  difpoflefied 
of  its  primitive  inhabitants.  After  the  death  of  Hiero, 
the  Catanians  returned,  expelled  the  new  occupiers,  and 
deftroyed  the  fepulchre  of  the  Syracufan  monarch.  The 
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E means  retired  to  lnnefa,  or  Ennejia ,  which  was  the  name 
given  to  mount  Etna,  and  which  was  diflant  about  eighty 
fladia  from  Catana. 

ETO'II.E,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Drome,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftriCt  of 
Valence  :  three  leagues  north-wed  of  Cred. 

ETO'LIA,  a  province  of  ancient  Greece,  which  for¬ 
merly  comprehended  the  country  now  called  the  Defpotat, 
or  Little  Greece,  ft  was  parted  on  the  eafl  by  the  river 
Evenus,  now  the  Fidari,  from  the  Locrenfes  Ozolae,  and 
on  the  wed  from  Acarnania  by  the  Achelous;  on  the 
north  it  bordered  upon  the  country  of  the  Dorians  and 
part  of  Epirus,  and  on  the  fouth  extended  to  the  bay  of 
Corinth.  Its  utmofl  extent  from  north  to  fouth  was 
about  forty-eight  miles  ;  and  from  ead  to  wed  fomewhat 
above  twenty  miles.  According  to  Strabo  it  was  cuftom- 
ary  to  divide  Etolia  into  two  didridts,  the  one  called  the 
ancient  Etolia,  which  lay  between  the  rivers  Achelous 
and  Calydon  on  the  Evenus ;  and  the  other  denominated 
swixhilo?,  or  the  acquired,  which  was  contiguous  to  the  Lo- 
crians,  towards  Naupadtus  and  Eupalius,  and  extended 
northwards  towards  the  mountain  Oeta.  He  alfo  informs 
us  that  it  derived  its  name  from  Etolus,  the  fon  of  Endy- 
mion,  who  being  compelled  to  leave  Elis,  removed  to 
this  country,  and  founded  feveral  cities  in  it ;  of  which 
the  principal  were  Thermus,  Calydon,  and  Pleuron. 
Their  only  fea-port  was  Oenias  on  the  Corinthian  bay. 
Of  their  kings,  who  fucceeded  Etolus,  little  more  is 
known  than  their  names.  It  does  not  appear  by  whom  it 
was  inhabited  before  Etolus  took  pofleflion  of  it ;  and  its 
fubfequent  hiflory  for  feveral  ages  is  very  obfcure  and 
doubtful.  Ancient  writers  reprefent  the  Etolians  as  the 
greated  robbers  in  Greece,  and  as  continuing  fuch  for 
many  centuries,  after  Hercules,  Thefeus,  and  other  he¬ 
roes,  had  extirpated  thofe  banditti  every  where  elfe  ;  to 
them  Strabo  afcribcs  the  invention  of  the  fling.  Livy 
defcribes  them  as  arrogant  and  ungrateful  people,  but  as 
good  warriors  ;  and  they  are  faid  to  have  fought  with  one 
dioe,  whence  the  epithet  has  been  applied 

to  them. 

The  conditution  of  the  Etolian  republic  was  formed  in 
imitation  of  that  of  the  Achasans,  and  with  a  view  of 
counteracting  their  growing  power.  It  was  governed  by 
a  general  aflembly,  a  praetor,  and  other  magidrates  of 
inferior  rank  and  authority.  The  general  aflembly  ufiu 
ally  met  once  a  year,  and  on  extraordinary  occafions  it 
was  fummoned  by  the  praetor  more  frequently  ;  and  this 
national  council  po defied  the  whole  power  of  enaCting 
laws,  declaring  war,  making  peace,  and  concluding  alli¬ 
ances  with  other  ftates.  Each  city  of  the  Etolian  alliance 
deputed  members,  compofing  a  council  which  was  called 
the  Anocleti,  and  which  confided  of  the  mod  eminent 
men  of  t lie  nation,  wh.ofe  office  refembled  that  of  the  de- 
muirgi  among  the  Achaeans.  Their^hief  magidrates,  in 
fubordination  to  the  praetor,  where  the  general  of  the 
horfe,  the  public  fecretary,  and  the  ephori.  The  repub¬ 
lic  of  Etolia,  thus  formed  and  governed,  didinguidicd 
itfelf  above  all  the  other  nations  of  Greece,  in  oppofing 
the  ambitious  defigns  of  the  Macedonian  princes.  Hav¬ 
ing  kindled  the  Cleomenic  war,  and  that  of  the  aide's, 
called  the  Social  war,  in  the  heart  of  Peloponnefus,  with 
a  view  of  humbling  their  antagonifls  the  Achaeans,  they 
refided  for  three  years,  with  the  abidance  of  the  Eleans 
and  Lacedaemonians,  the  united  forces  of  Achaia  and 
Macedon  ;  but  they  were  at  lad  obliged  to  purehafe  a 
peace  by  furrendering  to  Philip  the  whole  of  Acarnania. 
But  as  they  gave  it  up  with  reluctance,  they  were  anxi¬ 
ous  to  feize  the  firfl  favourable  opportunity  that  occurred 
for  regaining  it.  With  this  view  they  concluded  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  Romans.  Hodilities  immediately  com¬ 
menced,  as  foon  as  the  treaty  was  concluded.  Whilfl  the 
forces  of  Philip  were  employed  in  Macedon,  the  Etolians 
entered  Acarnania;  where  they  found  a  very  determined 
and  vigorous  oppofition..  Notwithdanding  the  abidance 
which  they  were  likely  to  derive  from  Lsevinus,  the  Ro¬ 
man 
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man  general,  they  were  intimidated  by  the  refolution  of 
the  Acarnanians,  and  returned  without  attempting  to  pro¬ 
voke  a  people  who  had  declared  their  purpofe  either  to 
conquer  or  die.  Diverted  from  profecutiiig  their  firft  de- 
fign,  they  turned  their  arms  againft:  Anticyra,  a  city  of  the 
Locri,  and  compelled  it  to  furrender.  This  fuccefs  en¬ 
couraged  them  to  march  into  Achaia,  and  to  oppofe  the 
forces  of  Philip.  The  hoftile  armies  met  near  Lamia,  a 
city  of  Phthiotis,  where  the  Etolians  were  twice  defeated. 
After  this  victory  Philip  was  prevailed  upon  by  an  em- 
balfy  from  Ptolemy  Philopater,  king  of  Egypt,  and  by 
deputies  from  the  iflands  of  Chios  and  Rhodes,  and  the 
city  of  Athens,  to  grant  the  Etolians  a  truce  of  thirty 
days,  and  to  enter  into  a  negociation  for  peace.  The  ne¬ 
gotiation  proving  unfuccefsful,  the  war  was  renewed,  and 
during  the  abfenceof  Philip,  the  Etolians  poffeffed  them- 
fel ves  of  feveral  cities :  they  then  entered  ThefTaly,  where 
they  were  met  by  Philip,  and,  after  a  confiderable  (laugh¬ 
ter,  totally  routed.  Next  year  they  rallied  again,  and  re¬ 
entered  ThefTaly,  plundering  and  deftroying  wherever 
they  came.  The  Etolians  maintained  their  attachment 
to  the  Romans  during  the  courfe  of  the  war,  and  were  fa¬ 
voured  by  the  Roman  commanders  above  the  other  nations 
of  Greece  ;  but  after  the  battle  of  Cynocephalae,  in 
which  Philip  was  entirely  defeated,  their  mutual  affection 
abated.  The  Etolians  arrogated  to  themfelves  the  glory 
of  this  victory  ;  and  Flaminius,  the  Roman  general,  mor¬ 
tified  their  vanity  and  excited  their  refentment,  by  grant¬ 
ing  a  truce  to  the  deputies  of  Philip  without  confulting 
them.  When  a  negociation  for  peace  between  Philip 
and  the  Romans  commenced,  the  Etolians  obftrudled  it  ; 
and  it  was  concluded  without  their  concurrence.  Diffa- 
tisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  Romans  on  this  occafion, 
they  meditated  revenge,  and  exerted  themfelves  in  railing 
new  enemies  againft  their  former  allies.  They  made  their 
firft  attempt  in  the  affembly  of  the  Amphydtions,  but 
failing  here  they  had  recourfe  to  Antiochus  king  of  Syria, 
Nabis  tyrant  of  Lacedaemon,  and  even  to  Philip  king  of 
Macedon,  their  former  enemy.  They  were  immediately 
joined  by  Nabis;  and  having  concerted  a  plan  for  feizing 
on  three  cities,  which  were  reckoned  the  bulwarks  of 
Greece,  viz.  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  Demetrias  in  ThefTaly, 
and  Lacedaemon  in  the  centre  of  Peloponnefus,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  execution  of  it.  Having  fucceeded  by  ftra- 
tagem  in  gaining  poffefiion  of  Demetrias,  Antiochus,  who 
had  declared  in  their  favour,  determined  to  land  in  this 
place;  and  in  the  year  before  Chrift  192,  he  arrived  in 
Greece;  and  ina  diet  held  at  Lamia,  was  honoured  with 
the  title  of  generaiiflimo,'  or  commander  in  chief  of  all  the 
Greek  armies  againft  Rome.  The  king  of  Syria  having 
sained  poffefiion  of  Chalcis,  was  joined  by  feveral  of  the 
Greek  ftates,  who  renounced  their  alliance  with  Rome: 
but  Chalcis  in  the  event  proved  no  lefs  fatal  to  Antiochus 
than  Capua  had  been  to  Hannibal.  During  his  refidence 
in  this  city  lie  formed  a  connection  with  the  daughter  of 
Cleoptolemus,  one  of  the  chief  citizens,  and  married  her. 
Such  was  the  ardour  of  his  attachment  to  the  new  queen, 
that  he  feemed  to  forget  Rome,  Greece,  and  Syria.  The 
king  fpent  the  winter  in  feaftings  and  rejoicings;  his  ex¬ 
ample  infeCted  the  officers  of  his  army  ;  the  (oldiers  aban¬ 
doned  themfelves  to  idlenefs  and  debauchery;  and  mu¬ 
tiny  and  difordertoo  foon  prevailed.  The  Romans  avail¬ 
ed  themfelves  of  thefe  circnmftances,  difpatched  a  pow¬ 
erful  army  into  Greece.  The  Etolians  could  afford  him 
little  affiftance  ;  nor  was  he  able  to  flay  the  progrefs  of 
the  Roman  army,  till  they  compelled  him  to  take  refuge 
firft  in  Chalcis,  and  afterwards  to  fet  fail  for  Afia  and  re¬ 
tire  to  Ephefus.  The  Etolians  were  ftrongly  fortified 
at  Pleraclea ;  although  their  number  amounted  but  to 
2000,  they  held  out  fojrty  days  againft  the  incelfant  attacks 
of  the  whole  confular  army  under  the  victorious  Acilius. 
The  tow'n  was  at  length  taken  by  ftratagern,  and  deliver¬ 
ed  up  to  be  pillaged  by  the  foldiers.  Lamia,  alfo  furren- 
dered  to  the  Romans.  After  the  lofs  of  thefe  two  cities, 
the  Etolians  fued  fora  peace  ;  but  they  could  merely  ob- 
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tain  a  truce  of  ten  days.  When  this  truce  was  near  ex¬ 
piring,  the  Etolian  ambaffadors  at  Rome  were  admitted 
tp  an  audience  of  the  fenate  ;  and  were  told,  that  they 
muft  either  fubmit  to  the  will  of  the  fenate,  or  pay  the 
republic  a  thoufand  talents,  and  make  neither  war  nor 
peace  with  any  other  power,  without  the  confent  and  ap¬ 
probation  of  Rome.  The  ambaffadors  hefitating,  were 
ordered  to  leave  Rome  that  day,  and  Italy  in  a  fortnight. 
The  Etolians  upon  a  fecond  application  obtained  a  truce 
of  fix  months  ;  and  the  confular  army  was  withdrawn 
from  Greece.  But  during  the  interval  of  negociation 
they  invaded  the  territories  of  Philip,  and  reduced  feveral 
provinces,  which  they  folicited  the  permiftion  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  to  retain.  Their  ambaffadors  enforced  their  appli¬ 
cation  by  a  falfe  report,  that  the  two  Scipios  had  been 
made  prifoners  by  Antiochus,  and  that  the  Roman  army 
was  entirely  defeated.  The  fenate,  incenfed  by  this  arti¬ 
fice,  difmiffed  the  ambaffadors,  and  forbad  their  return 
without  the  exprefs  confent  of  the  generals  whom  the  re¬ 
public  were  about  to  fend  for  carrying  on  the  war  in  their 
country.  In  the  year  before  Chrift  189,  the  Romans  be¬ 
gan  their  hoftile  operations  with  the  fiege  of  Ambracia, 
which  was  feafonably  fuccoured  by  the  Etolians,  and  vi- 
goroufly  defended.  The  contending  armies,  having  formed 
two  mines  near  the  wall  of  the  city,  fought  for  fome  time 
under  ground,  firft  with  pickaxes  and  fpades,  and  then 
with  fwords  and  fpears  ;  and  each  party  fecured  itfelf  by 
making  a  kind  of  rampart  with  the  loofe  earth.  The 
Etolians  on  this  occafion  invented  a  lingular  kind  of 
machine,  in  order  to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  the  mine  ; 
this  was  a  hollow  veffel,  with  an  iron  bottom,  bored  with 
holes  and  armed  with  l'pikes  for  preventing  the  approach 
of  the  enemy.  They  filled  this  veffel  with  feathers,  and 
having  brought  it  to  the  place  where  the  two  mines  met, 
they  fet  the  feathers  on  fire  ;  and'  by  driving  with  bellows 
the  fmeke  on  the  befiegers,  obliged  them  to  quit  the  mine  ; 
and  by  this  ftratagem  they  gained  time  for  repairing  the 
foundations  of  the  walls.  The  fiege,  however,  was  conti¬ 
nued,  and  Ambracia  was  under  a  neceffity  of  capitulating'. 
After  this  event,  the  Etolians  fent  ambaffadors  to  Rome, 
and  peace  was  concluded  on  very  hard  terms.  Five  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  of  the  chief  perfons  of  the  nation  were  bar- 
baroully  affaffi hated  by  the  partifans  of  Rome;  and 
though  the  Etolians  appeared  in  mourning  habits  before 
Pa  ulus  135  niil  ins,  and  complained  of  this  inhuman  treat¬ 
ment,  they  obtained  no  redrefs.  From  this  time  none 
were  advanced  to  Rations  of  honour  or  office  in  Etolia, 
but  thofe  who  were  known  to  prefer  the  intereft  of  Rome 
to  that  of  their  own  country.  In  this  ftate  of  humiliating 
fubje&ion  did  the  Etolians  continue  till  the  deftrudlion. 
of  Corinth,  and  the  diffolution  of  the  Achaean  league, 
when  Etolia,  with  the  other  free  ftates  of  Greece,  was  re¬ 
duced  to  a  Roman  province,  commonly  called  the  province 
of  Achaia. 

Etolia  now  continued  under  the  emperors,  fill  the 
reign  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  who,  in  his  new  parti¬ 
tion  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  divided  the  weftern 
parts  of  Greece  from  the  reft,  calling  them  new  Epirus, 
and  fubjedting  the  whole  country  to  the  pra-feEius  pratorii' 
of  Illyri'cum.  Under  the  fuccefforsof  Conftantine,  Greece 
was  divided  into  feveral  principalities,  efpecially  after  the 
taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  weftern  princes.  At  that 
time,  Theodorus  Angelus,  a  noble  Grecian,  of  the  impe¬ 
rial  family,  feized  on  Etolia  and  Epirus.  The  former  he 
left  to  Michael  his  for.,  who  maintained  it  againft  Michael- 
Palaeologus,  the  firft  emperor  of  the  Greeks,  after  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  Latins.  Charles,  the  laft  prince  of  this  fa¬ 
mily,  dying  in  1430,  without  lawful  iffue,  bequeathed 
Etolia  to  his  brother’s  fon,  named  alfo  Charles,  and  Acar- 
nania  to  his  natural  fons,  Memnon,  Turnus,  and  Hercules, 
But  great difputesarifing about  this divifion,  Amurath  II. 
alter  the  reduction  of  Tlieffalonica,  feized  fo  favourable 
an  opportunity,  and  expelled  them  all  in  1432.  The 
Mahometans  were  afterwards  difpoffeffed  of  this  country 
by  the  famous  prince  of  Epirus,  George  Caftriot,  com¬ 
monly 
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monly  called  Scanaerbeg,  who,  with  a  fmall  army,  op- 
pofed  the  whole  power  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  having 
'efeated  thofe  barbarians  in  twenty-two  pitched  battles, 
v  his  hero,  at  his  death,  left  great  part  of  Etolia  to  the 
Venetians ;  but  they  not  being  able  to  oppofe  fitch  a 
formidable  power,  the  whole  country  was  loon  reduced 
by  Mahommed  II.  emperor  of  the  Turks,  whole  fuc- 
celTTrs  hill  pollefs  it. 

E'TON,  a  fmall  but  celebrated  town  in  the  county  of 
Bucks,  leparated  from  Windfor  by  the  river  Thames, 
over  which  is  a  bridge  of  communication.  Eton  has  been 
long  famous  for  its  royal  college  and  fchool,  founded  by 
Henry  VI.  in  1440,  for  the  fupport  of  a  provok  and  feven 
fellows,  and  fertile  education  of  feventy  king’s  fcholars, 
as  thofe  are  called  who  are  on  the  foundation.  Thefe, 
when  properly  qualified,  are  eleXed,  on  the  fir  It  Tuefday 
in  Auguft,  to  king’s  college  Cambridge;  but  they  are 
not  removed  till  there  are  vacancies  in  the  college,  when 
they  are  called  according  to  feniority  :  and  after  they 
have  been  three  years  at  Cambridge,  they  claim  a  fellow, 
lhip.  Befides  thofe  on  the  foundation,  there  are  feldom 
lefs  than  three  hundred  fcholars,  and  often  many  more, 
who  board  at  the  makers  houfes,  or  within  the  bounds 
of  the  college.  The  fchool  is  divided  into  upper  and 
lower,  and  each  of  thefe  into  three  claffes.  To  each 
fchool  there  is  a  maker  and  four  aflikants  or  ukiers.  The 
revenue  of  the  college  is  about  5000I.  a-year.  Eton 
fchool  was  rebuilt  in  1569.  It  has  conftantly  been  the 
nurfery  and  place  of  education  of  great  numbers  of  the 
nobility,  and  youths  of  the  firk  families  in  the  kingdom, 
whence  this  royal  foundation  has  always  been  conlidered 
the  mok  dikinguifhed  preparatory  fchool  for  clallical 
learning  and  polite  literature.  On  Whit-Tuefday,  tri- 
ennially,  the  fchool  holds  a  grand  fekival,  called  the»:«z- 
tem,  ufually  attended  by  the  king  and  royal  family. 

ETRIGNY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Saone  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
dikriX  of  Chalons  fur  Saone  :  three  leagues  and  a  half 
fouth  of  Chalons. 

E'TRIS,  a  town  of  Egypt:  eighteen  miles  north-weft 
of  Cairo. 

E'TROEUNG,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  north,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dikriX  of 
Avefnes :  one  league  and  a  quarter  fouth  of  Avefnes. 

ETRU'RI A.  See  Hetruria. 

ETRUS'CAN,  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  Etruria. 

ET'SA,  a  town  of  Egypt:  eighteen  miles  fouth  of 
Abu  Girge. 

ET'SED,  a  town  of  Hungary  :  twenty  miles  north-weft 
of  Zatmar,  and  thirty-four  eaft  of  Tokay. 

ET'SED,  KLEIN,  a  town  of  Hungary  :  two  miles  north 
of  Etfed . 

ET'TENHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  and  bifr.opric  of  Stralburg  :  nineteen 
miles  louth-fouth-eaft  of  Stralburg,  and  fifteen  north  of 
Freyburg. 

ET'TLINGEN,  or  Oetllingen,  or  Ettingen,  a 
town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Swabia,  and  margra- 
viate  of  Baden,  on  the  Albe  :  fix  miles  fouth-fouth-weft 
of  Durlach,  and  twenty-eight  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Hei- 
~d  el  berg. 

ET'TLSTORFF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  archduchy 
of  Aukria  :  nine  miles  fouth- we  ft  of  Sonnenberg. 

ET'TRICIv,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  runs  into  the 
Yarrow,  two  miles  fouth-fouth-wek  from  Selkirk. 

ETUI',  f  [Fr.]  A  cafe  for  tweezers  and  fuch  inkru- 
ments : 

The  gold  etui 

With  all  its  bright  inhabitants.  Shenjlone. 

ETYMOLO'GIC AL,  adj.  Relating  to  etymology; 
relating  to  the  derivation  of  words. — Excufe  this  con¬ 
ceit,  this  etymological  obfervation.  Locke. 

ETYMO'LOGIST,  f  One  who  fearches  out  the  ori¬ 
ginal  of  words ;  one-  wiio  Ihows  the  derivation  of  words 
from  their  original. 
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ETYMO'LOGY,  f.  \__etymologia,  Lat.  tTvuoi and  Xoy®^f 
Gr.]  The  defeent  or  derivation  of  a  word  from  its  ori¬ 
ginal  ;  the  deduction  of  formations  from  the  radical  word  ; 
the  analyfi.s  of  compound  words  into  primitives. — Con- 
fumption  is  generally  taken  for  any  univerfal  diminution 
and  colliquation  of  the  body  which  acceptation  its  etymo¬ 
logy  implies'.  Harvey. — If  the  meaning  of  a  word  could  be 
learned  by  its  derivation  or  etymology ,  yet  the  original  de¬ 
rivation  of  words  is  oftentimes  very  dark.  Watts'  s  Logic. — • 
The  part  of -grammar  which  delivers  the  inflexions  of 
nouns  and  verbs. 

Dr.  Bryant  has  given  the  following  rules  and  obferva- 
tions  in  refp.eX  to  etymological  inquiries  ;  and  for  the 
better  underkandingthemythology  of  Greece  :  1.  “  We 
nmk  never  deduce  the  etymology  of  an  Egyptian  or 
oriental  term  from  the  Greek  language.  2.  We  fhould 
recur  to  the  Doric  mode  of  expreftion,  as  being  neareft  to 
the  original.  3.  All  terms  of  relation  between  the  hea¬ 
then  deities  are  to  be  difregarded.  4.  We  mud  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  oblique  c-afes,  efpecially  in  nouns  imparafyl- 
labic,  when  we  have  an  ancient  term  tranfmitted  to  us 
either  from  the  Greeks  or  Romans.  The  nominative  in 
both  languages,  is  often  abridged:  fo  that  from  the  ge¬ 
nitive,  or  from  the  poftetlive,  the  original  term  is  to  be 
deduced.  This  will  be  found  to  obtain  even  in  common 
names,  e.g.  Mentis,  and  not  Mens,  was  the  true  nominative 
of  mentis,  menti ,  mentem  :  Ikic  ek  de  foie  fumptus  ignis,  ifque 
mentis  ek.  Ap .  Enniifragm. 

“  Obferve  that  people  of  old  were  filled  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  god  whom  they  worklipped  ;  hence  they 
were  at  lak  thought  to  have  been  his  real  offspring  :  and 
that  the  pricks  were  reprefented  as  foker-fathers  to  the 
deity,  before  whom  they  minifrered;  and  priekeffes  were 
kiled  r:Sr,v«i,  or  nurfes.  Colonies  always  went  out  under 
the  patronage  and  title  of  fome  deity  ;  and  this  conduct¬ 
ing  god  was  in  afrertimes  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  real 
leader.  Hence  the  whole  merit  of  a  tranfaXion  was  im¬ 
puted  to  this  deity  folely  ;  who  was  reprefented  under 
the  charaXer,  e.  g.  of  Perfeus,  Dionufus,  or  Hercules  ; 
but  if,  inkeadof  one  perfon,  we  put  a  people,  the  hikory 
will  be  found  confonant  to  truth. 

“  As  the  Grecians  made  themfelves  principals  in  many 
great  occurrences,  which  were  of  another  country,  we 
muk  look  abroad  for  the  original,  both  of  their  rites  and 
mythology  ;  and  apply  to  the  nations,  from  whence  they 
were  derived.  Their  original  was  foreign  ;  and  ingrafted 
upon  the  hikory  of  the  country  where  they  fettled.  This 
is  of  great  confequence,  and  repeatedly  to  be  conlidered. 
One  great  mikake  alfo  too  frequently  prevails  among 
people,  who  deal  in  thefe  refearches,  i\hitlimuk  be  care¬ 
fully  avoided.  We  fliould  never  make  life  of  a  language, 
which  is  modern,  or  comparatively  modern,  to  deduce  the 
etymology  of  ancient  and  primitive  terms.  It  has  been 
the  cukoni  of  thofe  writers,  who  have  been  verfed  in  the 
oriental  languages,  to  deduce  their  etymologies  from 
roots  ;  which  are-often  fome  portion  of  a  verb.  But  the 
names  of  places  and  of  perfons  are  generally  an  alfem- 
blage  of  qualities,  an&  titles.  The  terms  were  obvious, 
and  in  common  life  ;  taken  from  fome  well-known  cha- 
raXerikics.  Thofe,  who  impofed  fuch.  names,  never 
thought  of  a  root  :  and  probably  did  not  know  the  pur¬ 
port  of  the  term.  Eukathius  upon  Dionyfius  has  laid 
down  a  rule,  which  fliould  be  carefully  remembered  : 
Ei  SocpQapov  ro  osey-cs,  ov  yyo  tjSluv  EX/V/jnx'/iv  elvtAOAoyiav  ajlov. 
This  is  a  plain  and  golden  rule,  pokerior  indeed  to  Arif- 
totle,  Plato,  and  other  Greek  writers  ;  which,  however, 
common  fenfe  might  have  led  them  to  have  anticipated, 
and  to  have  followed.” 

Sir  John  Fortefcue  Aland,  fpeaking  of  Englifli  etymo¬ 
logies,  fays,  “  Saxon  is  the  mother  of  the  Engiifh  tongue. 
A  man  cannot  tell  twenty,  nor  name  the  days  of  the  week 
in  Engliki,  but  he  muk  fpeak  Saxon.  Etymologies,  there¬ 
fore,  from  a  Saxon  original,  will  often  prefent  you  with 
the  definition  of  the  thing  in  the  reafon  of  the  name.  For 
the  Saxons  often  in  their  names  exprefs  the  nature  of 
the  thing ;  as  in  the  word  parijh  j  in  the  Saxon  it  is  a 
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word  which  fignifies  the  precinft  of  which  the  priefthad  the 
care.  Throne ,  in  Saxon,  is  exprelfed  by  a  compound 
word,  which  fignifies  the  feat  of  majefiy.  Death  is  ex- 
prefled  by  a  compound  word,  fignifying  the  reparation  of 
the  foul  from  the  body,  one  of  which  fignifies  foul  or 
fpirit,  and  the  other  reparation.”  Befides  the  Saxon  ori¬ 
gin,  the  etymologies  of  our  Englifh  words  are  in  great  part 
derived  from  the  Welfh,  Walloon,  Danifit,  French,  La¬ 
tin,  Greek,  &c. 

E'TYMON,/  [Gr.]  Origin:  primitive  word. — Blue 
hath  its  etymon  from  the  High  Dutch  blaw  ;  from  whence 
they  call  himmel-blue,  that  which  we  call  iky-colour  or 
heaven’s  blue.  Peacham. 

EU,  a  fea-port  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Seine,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  djf- 
tridL  of  Dieppe  ;  fituated  on  the  Breile,  near  the  coaft  of 
the  Englifh  channel  :  five  leagues  north  of  Dieppe,  and 
twelve  north-north-eaff  of  Rouen.  Lat.  50.  2.  N.  Ion. 
19.4.  E.  Ferro. 

To  EVA'CATE,  v.  a.  \_vaco,  Lat.]  To  empty  out;  to 
throw  out.' — Dry  air  opens  the  furface  of  the  earth  to 
difincarcerate  venene  bodies,  or  to  evacate  them.  Harvey  on 
the  Plague. 

To  EVA'CUATE,  v.a.  \_evacuo,  Lat.]  To  make  emp¬ 
ty  ;  to  clear. — There  is  no  good  way  of  prevention  but  by 
evacuating  clean,  and  emptying  the  church.  Hooker. — To 
throw  out  as  noxious,  or  offenfive.  To  void  by  any  of 
the  excretory  paffages. — Boerhaave  gives  an  inftance  of  a 
patient,  who  by  a  long  ufe  of  whey  and  water,  and  gar¬ 
den  fruits,  evacuated  a  great  quantity  of  black  matter,  and 
recovered  his  fenfes.  Arbuthnot. — To  make  void  ;  to  nul¬ 
lify  ;  to  annul. — The  defect,  though  it  would  not  eva¬ 
cuate  a  marriage,  after  cohabitation  and  actual  confum- 
mation,  yet  it  was  enough  to  make  void  a  contract.  Ba¬ 
con. — To  quit;  to  withdraw  from  out  of  a  place. — As 
this  neutrality  was  never  obferved  by  the  emperor,  fo  he 
never  effectually  evacuated  Catalonia.  Swift. 

EVA'CUANTS,  f.  \_evaciians>'LM.~\  Medicines  proper 
to  expel  or  carry  off  any  peccant  or  redundant  humours  in 
the  animal  body  by  the  proper  way  of  the  emunftories. 

EVACUA'TION,/!  Suchemiffionsas  leave  a  vacancy; 
difeharge. — Confider  the  vaft  evacuations  of  men  that  Eng. 
land  hath  had  by  affiftances  lent  to  foreign  kingdoms. 
Hale. — Abolition  ;  nullification. — Popery  hath  not  been 
able  to  re-eftablifh  itfelf  in  any  place,  after  provifion  made 
againft  it,  by  utter  evacuation  of  all  Romith  ceremonies. 
Hooker. — The  practice  of  emptying  the  body  by  phyfic. 
— The  ufual  practice  of  phyfic  among  11s,  turns  in  a  man¬ 
ner  wholly  upon  evacuation,  either  by  bleeding,  vomit,  or 
fome  purgation.  Temple. — Difcharges  of  the  body  by  any 
vent  natural  or  artificial. 

To  EVA'DE,  v.a.  [evado,  Lat.  ]  To  elude  ;  to  efcape 
by  artifice  or  ftratagem. — He  might  evade  the  accomplilh- 
ment  of  thefe  afflictions  he  now  gradually  endureth. 
Brown. — To  avoid  ;  to  decline  by  fubterfuge  : 

Our  queftion  thou  evad’Jl ;  how  didft  thou  dare 
To  break  hell  bounds  ?  Dryden. 

To  efcape  or  elude  by  fophifiry. — My  argument  evidently 
overthrows  all  that  he  brings  to  evade  the  teftimonies  of 
the  fathers.  Stilling jleet . — To  efcape  as  imperceptible  or 
unconquerable,  as  too  great  or  too  fubtle  to  be  feized  or 
fubdued. — We  have  feen  how  a  contingent  even  baffles 
man’s  knowledge,  and  evades  his  power.  South. 

To  EVA'DE,  v.  n.  To  efcape;  to  flip  away.  It  is  not 
now  ufed  with  from. — His  wildorn,  by  often  evading  from 
perils,  was  turned  rather  into  a  dexterity  to  deliver  him¬ 
felf  from  dangers,  than  into  a  providence  to  prevent  it. 
Bacon. — To  praCtife  fophifiry  or  evafions. — The  minifters 
of  God  are  not  to  evade  or  take  refuge  in  any  of  thefe  two 
fore-mentioned  ways.  South. 

EV AD'NE,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  daughter  of  Iphis  or 
Iphicles  of  Argos,  who  flighted  the  addrelfes  of  Apollo, 
and  married  Capaneus  one  of  the  feven  chiefs  who  went 
againfl;  Thebes.  When  her  hulband  had  been  ftruck 
with  thunder  by  J upiter  for  his  blafphemies  and  impiety, 
and  his  allies  had  been  feparated  from  thofe  of  the  reft  of 
Vol.VII.  No.  406. 
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the  Argives,  flie  threw  herfelf  on  his  burning  pile,  and 
perifhed  in  the  flames.  Virgil. 

EV  AG  A'TION,  f.  [ eva'gor ,  Lat.]  The  aft  of  wan¬ 
dering  ;  excurfion  ;  ramble  ;  deviation. — Thefe  long 
chains  of  lofty  mountains,  which  run  through  whole 
continents  eaft  and  well,  ferve  to  Hop  the, evagation  of  the 
vapours  to  the  north  and  fouth  in  hot  countries.  Piny. 

EVAGINA'TION,  f.  [from  the  Lat.  e  from,  and  va¬ 
gina,  a  (heath.]  The  aft  of  unflieathing.  Scott. 

EV  A'GORAS,  a  king  of  Cyprus,  who  retook  Salamis, 
which  had  been  taken  from  his  father  by  the  Perfians.  He 
made  war  againft  Artaxerxes,  the  king  of  Perfia,  with  the 
aftiftance  of  the  Egyptians,  Arabians,  and  Tyrians,  and 
obtained  fome  advantage  over  the  fleet  of  his  enemy. 
The  Perfians,  however,  foon  repaired  their  lofles,  and 
Evagoras  faw  himfelf  defeated  by  fea  and  land,  and  ob¬ 
liged  to  be  tributary  to  the  power  of  Artaxerxes,  and, to 
be  dripped  of  all  his  dominions  except  the  town  of  Sala- 
mis.  He  was  aflafiinated  fcon  after  this  fatal  change  of 
fortune,  by  an  eunuch,  374  years  before  Chrift.  He  left 
two  Ions,  Nicocles,  who  fucceeded  him,  and  Protagoras, 
who  deprived  his  nephew  Evagoras  of  his  polfeffions. 
Evagoras  deferves  to  be  commended  for  his  fobriety,  mo¬ 
deration,  and  magnanimity,  and  if  he  was  guilty  of  any 
political  error  in  the  management  of  his  kingdom,  it  may 
be  faid,  that  his  love  of  equity  was  a  full  compenfation. 
His  grandfon  bore  the  fame  name,  and  fuCceeded  his  fa¬ 
ther  Nicocles.  He  fnowed  himfelf  oppreflive,  and  his 
uncle  Protagoras  took  advantage  of  his  unpopularity  to 
deprive  him  of  his  power.  Evagoras  fled  to  Artaxerxes 
Ocluis,  who  gave  him  a  government  more  extenfive  than 
that  of  Cyprus,  but  his  oppreflion  rendered  him  odious, 
and  he  was  accufed  before  his  benefaftor,  and  by  his  or¬ 
ders  put  death.  C.  Nepos.  v 

EVA'GRIUS,  furnamed  Ponticus,  and  by  St.  Jerome 
Hypcrborita ,  from  the  fituation  of  his  native  place,  v\  Inch 
was  not  far  from  the  Euxine  fea,  flourilhed  towards  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century.  He  was  appointed  by  St. 
Bafil  leftor  ot  the  church  at  Cefarea,  and  afterwards  or¬ 
dained  a  deacon  of  Conftantinople  by  St.  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen.  By  that  bifliop  he  was  inftrufted  in  biblical  learn¬ 
ing,  and  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  his  archdeacon. 
Travelling  to  Jerufalem,  he  determined  to  embrace  the 
monadic  life  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  went  to  Egypt,  where 
he  palfed  fifteen  .years  in  a  monaftery  amidft  thedefertsof 
Nitria,  and  was  a  difciple  of  both  the  Maccarii  in  the  af- 
cetic  difeipline.  While  he  was  in  this  fituation  he  refilled 
the  epifcopal  dignity,  with  which  Theophilus  bifliop  of 
Alexandria  was  v.ery  defirous  that  he  fflould  be  inverted. 
Afterwards  he  proved  a  zealous  defender  of  the  opinions 
of  Origen,  and,  according  to  Jerome,  Epiphanius,  Theo¬ 
philus  of  Alexandria,  and  other  orthodox  writers,  laid 
the  foundation  of  thofe  notions  which_within  a  few  years 
were  propagated  by  Pelagius  and  his  followers.  He  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  died  at  an  advanced  age,  but  in  what  year 
is  uncertain.  He  was  a  man,  according  to  the  teftimony 
of  Sozomen,  eminent  for  learning,  judgment,  and  elo¬ 
quence  ;  of  irreproachable  manners,  abftemious,  humble, 
and  ardently  devout.  Palladius  alfo,  who  was  his  difei- 
ple  for  three  years,  in  his  Monadic  Hiftory,  fpeaks  in  very 
high  terms  of  his  character.  His  writings  were,  P,ationesr 
five  prcces  centum ;  Sexcenta  prognofica  Problemata  ;  Epiflola 
ad  Melaniam  de  hnpajfibilitate ,  c 3c.  in  Anachorctarum  UJum  3 
Elementarium  Lib .  III.  alter  ad  monac.  ad  virgincs  Deo  fac. 
alter  ;  Monachus,  five  de  vita  Affiua  ;  Gnoficus ,  feu  de  ii’s  qui 
Cognitionis  munere  donati funt ;  Anthirreticus,  contra  D-cmonass 
Tentatores,  &c.  Some  of  thefe  treatifes  are  dill  to  be 
found  entire,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  and  in  Cote/erius’s 
Monument.  Ecclef.  Grac.  but  of  the  greater  part  a  few  frag¬ 
ments  only  remain,  difperfea  in  the  writings  of  Socrates, 
and  other  authors,  to  which  the  reader  may  find  references 
in  Cave  and  Du  Pin, 

EVA'GRIUS,  furnamed  Scholajlicus,  a  famous  hifto- 
rian,  born  at  Epiphania,  about  the  year  536.  He  prac¬ 
ticed  the  profeflion  of  an  advocate,  from  which  he  was 
called  Scholajlicus ,  which  name  was  then  given  to  the 
pleaders  at  the  bar.  He  was  alfa  tribune  and  keeper  of 
N  the 
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the  prefeft’s  difpatches.  'He  wrote  an  ecclefiaftical  hif¬ 
tory,  which  begins  where  Socrates  and  Theodoret  ended 
t heirs  ;  and  other  works,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  by 
the  emperors  Tiberius  and  Mauricius.  M.  de  Valois  pub- 
lifhed  at  Paris  a  good  edition  of  Evagrius’s  Eccle(ia(tical 
Hiftory,  in  folio  ;  and  it  was  republiftied  at  Cambridge  in 
1620,  in  folio,  by  William  Reading,  with  additional  notes 
ot  various  authors. 

E'VAN,  [_evonr Welfti.]  A  man’s  name.  It  has  affi¬ 
nity  with  the  Ruffian  Ivan ,  or  John. 

E'VAN,  a  furnameof  Bacchus,  which  he  received  from 
the  wild  ejaculation  of  Evan!  Evan!  by  his  priefteffes. 
Ovid. 

EVAN'DER,  a  fon  of  the  prophetefs  Carmente  and 
the  king  of  Arcadia.  An  accidental  murder  obliged  him 
to  leave  his  country,  and  he  came  to  Italy,  where  he  drove 
the  Aborigines' from  their  ancient  poffeffions,  and  reigned 
in  that  part  of  the  country  where  Rome  was  afterwards 
founded.  He  kindly  received  Hercules  when  he  returned 
from  the  eonqueft  of  Geryon  ;  and  he  was  the  firft  who 
raifed  him  altars.  He  gave  /Eneas  affiftance  againft  the 
Rutuli,  and  diftinguiftied  himfelf  by  his  hofpitality.  It 
is  faid  that  he  firft  brought  the  Greek  alphabet  into  Italy, 
and  introduced  there  the  worftiip  of  the  Greek  deities. 
He  was  honoured  as  a  god  after  death,  and  his  fubjefts 
railed  him  an  altar  on  mount  Aventine.  Paufanias. 

EVANES'CENT,  adj.  [ evanefcens ,  Lat.]  Vanifhing  ; 
imperceptible  ;  leffening  beyond  the  perception  of  the 
fenfes. — The  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  on 
fome  petty  cafes,  isalmoft  evanefcent.  IVollaJlon. 

The  downy  orchard  and  tire  melting  pulp 
Of  mellow  fruit,  the  namelefs  nations  feed 
Of  evanefcent  infefts.  Thomfon’s  Spring. 

EVANGE'LICAL,  adj.  [ evangelique ,  Fr.  evangelicus, 
Lat.]  Agreeable  to  gofpel  ;  confonant  to  the  Chriftian 
law  revealed  in  the  holy  gofpel. — This  diftinclion  be¬ 
tween  moral  goodnefs  and  evangelical  perfection,  ought 
to  have  been  obferved.  Arbuthnot. — Contained  in  the  gof. 
pel. — Thofe  evangelical  hymns  they  allow  not  to  (land  in 
our  liturgy. 

EVAN'GELISM,  f.  The  promulgation  of  the  bleffed 
gofpel. — Thus  was  this  land  faved  from  infidelity, through 
the  apoftolical  and  miraculous  evangelifm.  Bacon. 

EVAN'GELIST,/;  [from  evangelifla,  Lat.  cuayyi Airvj?, 
Gr.  a  meffenger,  or  bringer  of  good  tidings.]  A  writer  of 
the  hiftory  of  our  Lord  jefus. — Each  of  thefe  early  wri¬ 
ters  afcribe  to  the  four  evangelifls  by  name  their  refpeftive 
hiftories.  Addfon.  —  A  promulgator  of  the  Chriftian  laws. 

. — Thofe  to  whom  he  firft  entrufted  the  promulgating  of 
the  gofpel,  had  inftruftions :  and  it  were  fit  our  new  evan. 
gelijls  ftiould  fnow  their  authority .  Decay  of  Piety. 

EVANGELIS'TORY,  f.  A  pulpit;  the  office  of  an 
evangelift.  Cole. 

To  EVAN'GELIZE,  v.  a.  [ evangelizo ,  Lat.  evayy^fu, 
Gr.]  To  inftruft  in  the  gofpel,  or  law  of  Jefus  : 

The  fpirit 

Pour’d  firft  on  his  apoftles,  whom  he  fends 

T’  evangelize  the  nations ;  then  on  all 

Baptiz’d,  (hall  them  with  wond’rous  gifts  endue.  Milton. 

EVAN'GELY,/.  [wa.yyi\icv,  Gr.  that  is,  good  tid¬ 
ings.]  Good  tidings  ;  the  meffage  of  pardon  and  falva- 
tion  ;  the  holy  gofpel  ;  the  gofpel  of  Jefus  ; 

Good  Lucius, 

That  firft  received  Chriftianity, 

The  facred  pledge  of  Chrift’s  evangely.  Spenfer. 

EVANGORTDES,  a  man  of  Elis,  who  wrote  an  ac¬ 
count  of  all  thofe  who  had  obtained  a  prize  at  Olympia, 
where  he  himfelf  had  been  vidtorious.  Paufanias. 

EVA'NID,  adj.  [evanidus,  Lat.]  Faint;  weak;  evane¬ 
fcent. — I  put  as  great  difference  between  our  new  lights 
and  ancient  truth,  as  between  the  fun  and  an  evanid  me¬ 
teor.  Glanville. 

To  EVA'NISH,  v.  a.  [ evanefco ,  Lat.]  To  vanifti  ;  to 
efcape  from  notice  or  perception. 

E'VANSIIAM,  a  town  of  the  American  Slates,  in 


Wythe  county,  Virginia,  fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Reedy 
creek,  which  falls  into  the  Great  Kanhaway,  or  New 
River.  It  contains  a  court -houfe  and  gaol  :  40  miles 
weft  by  fouth  of  Chriftianbu’rg,  242  in  a  like  direftion 
from  Richmond,  and  51S  fouth-weft  by  weft  of  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

EVAN'TES,/.  in  antiquity,  the  priefteffes  of  Bacchus, 
thus  called,  becaufe  in  celebrating  the  orgia  they  ran  about 
as  if  diftrafted,  crying,  Evan,  evan,  ohe  evan! 

EUA'PHIU.M,  f.  [from  tv,  well,  and  atyn,  Gr.  the 
touch.]  A  medicine  for  the  piles  ;  fo  called  becaufe  its 
touch  gives  eafe. 

EVA'PORABLE,  adj.  Eafily  diffipated  in  fumes  or 
vapours. — Such  cordial  powders  as  are  aromatic,  their 
virtue  lies  in  parts  that  are  of  themfelves  volatile,  and 
eafily  evaporable.  Grew. 

To  EVA'PORATE,  v.  n.  \_evaporo,  Lat.]  To  fly  away 
in  vapours  or  fumes  ;  to  wafte  infenlibly  as  a  volatile 
fpirit. — Poefy  is  of  fo  fubtle  a  fpirit,  that  in  the  pouring 
out  of  one  language  into  another  it  will  all  evaporate. 
Denham. — Our  works  unhappily  evaporate  into  words ;  we 
ftiould  talk  lefs  and  do  more.  Decay  of  Piety. 

To  EVA'PORATE,  v.  a.  To  drive  away  in  fumes  ;  to 
difperfe  in  vapours; — We  perceive  clearly  that  fire  will 
warm  or  burn  us,  and  will  evaporate  water.  Watts. — To 
give  vent  to  ;  to  let  out  in  ebullition  or  fallies. — My  lord 
of  Effex  evaporated  his  thoughts  in  a  fonnet  to  be  fung 
before  the  queen.  Wotton. 

EVAPORA'TION,/!  Theaft  of  flying  away  in  fumes 
or  vapours  ;  vent  ;  dilcharge. — They  are  but  the  fruits 
ofadufted  clioler,  and  the  evaporations  of  a  vindictive  fpirit. 
Howel. — The  aft  of  attenuating  matter,  fo  as  to  make  it 
fume  away. — Thofe  waters,  by  rarefaftion  and  evaporation, 
afeended.  Raleigh. 

Evaporation  is  produced  by  heat,  and  by  the  aftion  of 
air:  thus,  common  fait  is  formed  by  evaporating  all  the 
humidity  in  the  brine  or  fait  water;  which  evaporation 
is  either  performed  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  as  in  the  falt- 
works  on  the  fea-coaft  ;  or  by  means  of  fire,  as  at  the  falt- 
fprings,  See.  :  and  it  is  well  known  how  ufeful  a  brifk 
wind  is  in  drying  wet  clothes,  or  the  furfaceof  the  ground  ; 
while  in  a  calm  (till  atmofphere,  they  dry  extremely  (low¬ 
ly.  Thefe  operations  of  nature  are  imitated  in  chemiftry 
for  the  purpofes  of  evaporation  ;  which  differs  both  from 
exhalation  and  diftillation.  See  Chemistry,  p.  190  and 
253.  The  phenomena  of  evaporation  is  accounted  for  on 
the  principle  of  folution  ;  fo  that  from  a  variety  of  expe¬ 
riments,  what  we  call  evaporation,  appears  to  be  a  gradual 
folution  of  water  in  air,  produced  and  fupported  by  the 
fame  means,  viz.  attraction,  heat,  and  motion,  by  which 
other  folutions  are  effefted.  The  abbe  Nollet  firft  (tarted 
this  opinion,  in  his  Lefons  de  P/nfque  Experimentale.  He 
offers  it  as  a  conjefture,  that  the  air  of  the  atmofphere 
ferves  as  a  folverit  or  fponge,  with  regard  to  the  bodies 
that  encompafs  it,  and  receives  into  its  pores  the  vapours 
and  exhalations  that  are  detached  from  the  maffes  to  which 
they  belong  in  a  fluid  ftate  ;  and  he  accounts  for  their 
afcent  on  the  fame  principles  with  the  afeent  of  liquors  in 
capillary  tubes.  On  his  hypothefis,  the  condenfation  of 
the  air  contributes,  like  the  fqueezing  of  a  fponge,  to 
their  defeent.  Dr.  Franklin,  in  a  paper  of  Philofophical 
and  Meteorological  Obfervations,  fuggefted  a  (imilar  hy¬ 
pothefis  :  obferving,  that  air  and  water  mutually  attract 
each  other;  and  hence  he  concludes,  that  water  will  dif. 
folve  in  air,  as  fait  in  water  ;  every  particle  of  air  affirm¬ 
ing  one  or  more  particles  of  water  ;  and  when  too  much 
is  added,  it  precipitates  in  rain.  But  as  there  is  not  the 
fame  contiguity  between  the  particles  of  air  as  of  water, 
the  folution  of  water  in  air  is  not  carried  on  without  a  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  air,  fo  as  to  caufe  a  frelh  acceffion  of  dry  par¬ 
ticles.  A  fmall  degree  of  heat  fo  weakens  the  cohefion  of 
the  particles  of  water,  that  thofe  on  the  furface  eafily 
quit  it,  and  adhere  to  the  particles  of  air  :  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  is  neceffury  to  break  the  cohefion  between 
water  and  air  ;  for  its  particles  being  by  heat  repelled  to 
a  greater  diftance  from  each  other,  thereby  more  eafily 
keep  the  particles  of  water  that  are  annexed  to  them  from 
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running  into  cohefions  that  would  obftrucl,  lefraT,  or  rc - 
fledt,  the  heat.:  and  hence  it  happens  that  when  we breathe 
in  warm  air,  though  the  fame  quantity  of  moifture  may 
be  taken  up  from  the  lungs  as  when  we  breathe  in  cold 
air,  yet  that  moifture  is  not  fo  vifible.  On  thefe  princi¬ 
ples  he  accounts  for  the  production  and  different  appear¬ 
ances  of  fogs,  miffs,  and  clouds. 

Dr.  Hamilton,  profeffbr  of  philofophy  in  the  univerfify 
of  Dublin,  tranl'mitted  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1765,  a 
long  differtation  on  the  nature  of  evaporation,  in  which  he 
propofes  and  effablillies  this  theory  of  folntion  ;  and 
though  other  writers  had  been  prior  in  their  conjectures, 
and  even  in  their  reafoning  on  this  fubjeCt,  Dr.  Hamilton 
affures  us,  that  he  has  not  reprefented  any  thing  as  new 
which  he  was  confcious  had  ever  been  propofed  by  any 
one  before  him,  even  as  a  conjecture.  Dr.  Hamilton, 
liavinf  evinced  the  agreement  between  folntion  and  eva¬ 
poration,  concludes,  that  evaporation  is  nothing  more  than 
a  gradual  folntion  of  water  in  air,  produced  and  promoted 
by  attraction,  heat,  and  motion,  juft  as  other  folutionsare 
effeCted.  M.  de.Luc,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranladfions 
for  1792,  thews,  from  various  well-conduCted  experiments, 
that  the  produCt  of  evaporation  is  always  of  the  tame  na¬ 
ture,  namely,  an  expanfible fuid,  which,  either  alone,  or 
mixed  with  air,  affeCts  the  manometer  by  prejfure,  and  the 
hygrometer  by  moifure,  without  any  difference  arifing 
front  the  prefence  or  abfence  of  air  ;  at  leaft  without  any 
fuch  having  been  hitherto  perceived.  The  author’s 
theory  is  confonant  to  the  general  laws  both  of  hygrology 
and  hygrometry,  and  appears  to  be  given  with  great  care 
and  precifion. 

Dr.  Brownrigg,  in  his  art  of  making  common  fait,  fixes 
the  evaporation  of  fome  parts  of  England  at  73-8  inches 
during  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  Auguft  ; 
and  the  evaporation  of  the  whole  year  at  more  than  140 
inches.  But  the  evaporation  of  the  four  fummer  months 
at  Liverpool,  on  a  medium  of  four  years,  was  found  to  be 
only  18-88  inches.  Alfo  Dr.  Hales  calculates  the  greateft 
annual  evaporation  from  the  furface  of  the  earth  in  Eng¬ 
land  at  6-66  inches  ;  and  therefore  the  annual  evaporation 
from  a  furface  of  water,  is  to  the  annual  evaporation  from 
the  furface  of  the  earth  at  Liverpool,  nearly  as  fix  to  one. 
Philof.  Tranf.  vol.  67.  In  the  TranfaCtions  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Philofophical  Society,  vol.  3,  there  is  an  ingenious 
paper  on  evaporation,  by  Dr.  Wiftar.  It  is  there  (hewn, 
that  evaporation  ariles  when  the  moift  body  is  warmer 
than  the  medium  it  is  inclofed  in.  And,  on  t lie  contrary, 
it  acquires  moifture  from  the  air,  when  the  body  is  the 
colder.  This  carrying  off,  and  acquiring  of  moifture,  it 
is  (hewn,  is  by  the  pailageof  heat  out  of  the  body,  or  into 
it.  It  (hould  feem,  however,  that  no  pofition,  or  experi¬ 
ment,  hitherto  fuggefted,  militates  againft  M.  de  Luc's 
theory,  which  fuppofes  evaporation  to  be  the  action  or 
habitude  of  an  expanfible  fluid. 

EVAPORA'TOR,/  Any  veffel  deftined  to  the  purpofe 
of  evaporation.  Mr.  Browne,  of  Derby,  received  the 
cold  medal  from  the  fociety  of  arts  and  manufactures,  for 
his  invention  of  an  evaporator  for  drying  various  kinds  of 
halts  and  other  fubftances.  Very  ingenious  machinery  for 
the  different  procefles  of  evaporation,  have  alfo  been  in¬ 
vented  by  Mr.  Frearfon,  of  Liverpool,  who  obtained  let¬ 
ters  patent  for  the  fame  in  1792. 

EVAR'CHUS,  a  river  of  Alia  Minor,  flowing  into  the 
Euxine  on  the  confines  of  Cappadocia.  Flaccus. 

E'VARGY,  f  [from  £vefyo$,  Gr.  eafy.]  Facility. — In 
plainer  evargy,  what  are  they  ?  MiJ'eries  of  Inforced  Marriage. 

EVA'SION,/.  [evafutn,  Lat.]  Excufe  ;  fubterfuge  ; 
fophiftry  ;  artifice;  artful  means  of  eluding  or  efcaping : 
In  vain  thou  ftriveft  to  cover  fhame  with  fttame ; 

Thou  by  evafons  thy  crime  uncover’ft  more.  Milton. 

EVA'SIVE,  adj.  Praftifing  evafion  ;  elufive: 

Thus  he,  though  confcious  of  th’  ethereal  gueft, 
Anfwer’d  evajwe  of  the  fly  requeft.  Pope. 

Containing  an  evafion  ;  fophiftical  ;  diflioneftly  artful. 
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EVA'SIVELY,  adv.  By  evafion;  elufively  ;  fophif- 
tically. 

EVA'TES,y.  A  branch  or  divifion  of  the  druids,  or 
ancient  Celtic  priefts.  Strabo  divides  the  Britifh  and 
Gaulifti  philofophers  into  three  fedts  :  bards,  evates,  and 
druids.  He  adds,  that  the  bards  were  the  poets  and  mu. 
ficians  ;  the  evates,  the  priefts  and  naturalifts;  and  the 
druids  were  moralifts  as  well  as  naturalifts:  but  Mar- 
cellus-  and  Hornius  reduce  them  all  to  two  feels,  the 
bards  and  druids. 

EVAU'X,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftridt,  in  the  department  of  the  Creufe;  near  it  is  a 
mineral  fpring  and  baths  :  eight  leagues  and  a  half  eaft 
of  Gueret,  and  fix  north-north-eaft  of  Aubuffon. 

EU'BELSTADT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Franconia,  and  bifhopric  of  Wurzburg,  on  the  Maine: 
three  miles  fouth  of  Wurzburg. 

EUBCE'A,  the  largeft  ifland  in  the  FEgean  fea  after 
Crete,  now  called  Ncgropont.  It  is  feparated  from  the 
continent  of  Boeotia  by  the  narrow  ftraits  of  the  Euripus, 
anciently  known  by  the  different  names  of  Maoris,  Oche , 
ELlopia,  Chalcis,  Abantis,  Afopis.  It  is  150  miles  long,  and 
37  broad  in  its  mod  extenfive  parts,  and  365  in  circum¬ 
ference.  The  principal  town  was  Chalcis;  and  it  was 
reported,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chalcis  the  ifland 
had  been  formerly  joined  to  the  continent.  Euboea  was 
fubjedted  to  the  power  of  the  Greeks  ;  Fome  of  its  cities, 
however,  remained  for  fome  time  independent.  Pliny. 

EUBU'LE,  an  Athenian  virgin  facrificed  with  her  Af¬ 
ters  for  the  fafety  of  her  country,  which  laboured  under 
a  famine.  ALlian. 

EUBU'LIDES,  a  Grecian  philofopher  of  the  Megaric 
fedt,  born  at  Miletus.  He  became  a  difciple  of  Euclid, 
the  founder  of  the  Megaric  fchool,  and  his  fucceffor  in 
it ;  and  was  noted  for  his  enmity  to  Ariftotle,  whofe 
opinions  he  cenfured,  and  whofe  charadter  he  ungene- 
roufly  calumniated.  Like  his  matter,  he  was  warmly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  art  of  deputation,  and  was  the  inventor  of 
feveral  fophiftical  modes  of  reafoning,  of  which  the  molt 
ingenious  ferved  only  to  produce  perplexity  and  con- 
fufion,  and  fome  were  even  trifling  and  contemptible. 
Ariftotle  calls  them  Eri/iic,  or  deputations  fyllogifms. 

EU'BULUS,  [Gr.]  A  man’s  name. 

EUCALYP'TUS,  f.  \_tv  v.a.Xv% !o?,  Gr.  well  covered; 
fo  named  from  the  perianthium  being  covered  with  a 
remarkable  veil  or  lid.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
icofandria,  order  monogynia.  The  generic  characters 
are — Calyx  :  perianthium  fuperior,  permanent,  truncate, 
covered  with  a  hemifpheric.il  deciduous  lid  before  flow¬ 
ering  time.  Stamina:  filaments  very  numerous,  inferted 
into  the  calyx.  Piftillum  :  germ  inferior,  turbinate; 
ftyle  fingle.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  four-celled,  gaping 
only  at  the  tip.  Seeds:  very  many,  angular. — EJj'ential 
CharaBer.  Calyx  fuperior,  permanent,  truncate,  before 
flowering  time  covered  with  a  hemifpherical  deciduous 
lid  ;  corolla,  none  ;  capfule  four-celled,  opening  at  the 
top,  inclofing  many  feeds. 

Species.  1.  Eucalyptus  obliqua,  or  oblique-leaved  eu¬ 
calyptus.  This  is  a  very  tall  tree,  growing  to  the  height 
of  more  than  an  hundred  feet,  and  above  thirty  in  cir¬ 
cumference;  the  bark  is  fmooth,  like  that  of  the  poplar; 
the  younger  branches  are  long  and  flender,  angulated 
near  the  top,  but  as  they  grow  older  the  angles  difap- 
pear.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  lanceolate,  pointed,  very 
entire,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  and  remarkably  unequal  or 
oblique  at  their  bale  ;  the  veins  are  alternate,  and  not 
very  confpieuous  ;  the  whole  furface  of  both  fides  of  the 
leaves  is  marked  with  numerous  minute  refinous  fpots, 
in  which  an  elfential  oil  refides  :  thefootftalks  are  about 
half  an  inch  in  length,  round  on  the  under  fide,  angular 
above,  quite  fmooth.  The  flowers  have  not  been  fully 
examined,  but  the  capfulesare  fuppofed  to  grow  in  cluf- 
ters  from  fix  to  eight  in  each,  fefiile  and  conglomerated  ; 
each  is  about  the  lize  of  a  hawthorn  berry,  globular,  but 
as  it  were  cut  off  at  the  top,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour; 
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the  feeds  numerous,  fmall,  and  angular.  N.  B.  It  is  not 
clear  that  the  above  is  really  the  fame  fpecies  with  the 
E.  obliqua  of  L’Heritier.  The  defcription  is  taken  from 
Mr.  White's  Voyages,  where  it  is  named  E.  piperita. 

2.  Eucalyptus  refinifera,  or  red  gum-tree.  This  is  a 
large. and  lofty  tree,  much  exceeding  the  Englifh  oak  in 
fize  :  the  wood  is  brittle,  and  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  refinous  gum;  the  flowers  grow  in  little  clutters,  or 
rather  umbels,  about  ten  in  each,  and  every  flow’er  has 
its  proper  partial  footftalk,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length,  befides  the  general  one  :  the  general  footflalk  is 
remarkably  comprefled,  and  the  partial  ones  in  forr.e  de¬ 
gree  ;  the  flowers  are  yellowifh,  and  of  a  Angular  ftruc- 
ture  ;  the  calyx  is  hemifpherical,  perfectly  entire  dn  the 
margin,  and  afterwards  becomes  the  capfule  :  on  the  top 
of  the  calyx,  rather  within  the  margin,  (lands  a  conical 
pointed  calyptra,  which  is  of  the  fame  colour  with  the 
calyx,  and  about  as  long  as  that  and  the  calyx  taken  to¬ 
gether :  this  calyptra,  which  is  the  efiential  mark  of  the 
genus,  and  differs  from  that  of  the  E.  obliqua  of  L’Heri¬ 
tier  only  in  being  conical  and  acute  inftead  of  hemi¬ 
fpherical,  is  perfectly  entire,  and  never  fplits  or  divides, 
though  it  is  analogous  to  the  corolla  of  other  plants; 
when  it  is  removed,  we  perceive  a  great  number  of  red 
ftamina  (landing  in  a  conical  mafs;  the  antherae  are  fmall 
and  red,  and  in  the  center  is  a  Angle  ftyle,  terminated  by 
a  blunt  ftigma  :  the  ftamens  are  very  refinous  and  aro¬ 
matic;  the  germ  appears,  when  cut  acrofs,  to  be  divided 
into  three  cells;  each  containing  the  rudiments  of  one 
or  more  feeds.  On  making  inciflons  into  the  trunk  of 
this  tree,  large  quantities  of  red  refinous  juice  are  ob¬ 
tained,  fometimes  more  than  Axty  gallons  from  a  Angle 
tree;  when  dried  this  juice  becomes  a  powerfully  aftrin- 
gent  gum-refin,  much  refembling  that  known  in  the  (hops 
by  the  name  of  kino,  and  for  all  medical  purpofes  full  as 
efficacious.  Mr.  White,  the  chief  furgeon  to  our  fettle- 
ment  at  Botany-bay,  adminiftered  it  to  a  great  number  of 
patients  in  the  dyfentery,  and  found  it  eminently  fervice- 
able,  fo  as  not  to  fail  in  a  Angle  inftance.  This  gum- 
refin  diffoJves  almofl  entirely  in  fpirit  of  wine,  to  which 
it  gives  a  blood-red  tindlure  ;  water  diflolves  about  a 
fixtli  part  only,  and  the  watery  folution  is  of  a  bright 
red  :  both  thefe  folutions  are  powerfully  aftringent. 

-EU'CHARIST,  J.  When  our  Lord  inftituted  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  what  we  commonly  call  “  The  Lord’s  Supper,” 
St.  Luke  fays,  sitts  (xxii.  17.)  and  St.  Paul, 

ExAasre  {1  Cor.  xi.  24.)  i.  e.  When  He  had 
given  thanks.  And  from  thefe  paflages  is  derived  the 
word  “  Eucharift,”  which  in  its  firft  fenfe  means,  “A  fo- 
lemn  thankfgiving.”  Our  Lord  row  “gave  thanks” 

to  God  the  Father,  becaufe  He  was  the  author  of  all 
blefiings,  temporal  and  fpiritual.  We  “give 

thanks”  at  the  Lord’s  Supper,  not  only  for  the  w’orks  of 
creation  and  providence,  but  more  efpecially  becaufe 
God  hath  vouchfafed  to  give  11s  the  fpiritual  benefits  of 
Chriftianity  procured  for  us  by  the  death  and  paflion  of  His 
Son,  in  commemoration  of  which  we  take  the  elements 
bread  and  wine,  as  fymbolical  reprefentations  of  his  body 
and  blood.  From  the  aEl  of  thankfgiving  at  the  facrament 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  the  word  “Eucharift,”  by  mif- 
application,  pafled  to  (ignify  The  elements  oj  bread  and  wine 
themfelves.  Hence  we  read  in  Bingham’s  Antiquities, 
“  St.  Jerom  fays,  Prefbyters  were  the  only  perfons  whofe 
prayers  confecrated  bread  and  wine.”  Speaking  of  one 
Hilary,  a  deacon,  he  fays,  “  He  could  not  confecrate  the 
Eucharif,  becaufe  he  was  only  a  deacon.”  B.  ii.  $  8.  An¬ 
tiquities  of  the  Chriftian  Church.  After  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  Irenseus:  “We  offer  unto  him  his  own  gifts,  thereby 
declaring  the  communication  and  truth  both  of  flefli  and 
fpirit.  For  as  the  bread,  which  is  of  the  earth,  after 
the  invocation  of  God  upon  it,  is  no  longer  common 
bread,  but  Eucharif ,  confiding  of  two  parts,  the  one 
earthly,  the  other  heavenly  :  fo  all  our  bodies,  receiving 
the  Eucharif,  are  no  longer  corruptible,  whilft  they  live 
in  hopes  of  a  refurreCtion.”  B.  xv.  9.  In  thefe  paflages 
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cited  from  St.  Jerom  and  Irenaeus,  it  is  clear  that  the 
elements  thenrfelves  were  incorrectly  ftyled  Eucharif. 
But  in  ftrictnefs  and  propriety  of  fpeech  Eucharif  means 
Thankfgiving ;  and  Juftin  Martyr,  in  his  Second  Apology, 
fpeaks  of  fuch  ETTi  to  ttoAv  “  Thankfgiving”  at 

conftderable  length  ;  the  whole  form  of  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  “  Apoftolical  Conductions  and  fome  few 
words  are  retained  by  our  church  in  that  very  fublime 
part  of  the  Communion  Service,  beginning  with  “  There¬ 
fore  with  angels  and  archangels,”  & c.  where  the  77?- 
fagion,  i.  e.  threefold  repetition  of  “  Holy,  holy,  holy,” 
is  introduced. 

EUCHARIS'TICAL,  adj.  Containing  a£ts  of  thankf¬ 
giving. — The  latter  part  was  eucharif  ical,  which  began  at 
the  breaking  and  blefting  of  the  bread.  Brown. — Relating 
to  the  facrament  of  the  fupper  of  the  Lord. 

EUCH'ENDORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Lower  Ba¬ 
varia,  on  the  Vils  :  fourteen  miles  w'eft  of  Vilzhofen. 

EUCHE'RIUS,  a  faint  in  the  Romifti  calendar,  and 
bifhop  of  Lyons  in  the  ftfth  century.  He  acquired  conft¬ 
derable  wealth,  and  lived  to  fee  his  two  fons  advanced 
to  the  epifcopal  dignity.  Becoming  difgufted  with  the 
world,  he  diftributed  a  part  of  his  property  among  the 
poor,  and  the  reft  among  his  daughters,  and  retired  with 
his  two  fons,  Salonius  and  Veranius,  into  the  ifland  of 
Lero,  now  called  St.  Marguerite,  where  they  embraced 
the  monadic  (late.  That  folitude  he  was  with  much  dif¬ 
ficulty  prevailed  upon  to  quit,  and  to  accept  of  the  fee 
of  Lyons,  in  434.  He  aflifted  at  the  firft  council  of  Or¬ 
leans,  in  441,  and  diftinguiftied  himfelf  in  it  by  his  learn¬ 
ing  and  fagacity.  Claudian  Mamertius  informs  11s,  that 
he  held  frequent  conferences  at  Lyons,  in  which  his  abi¬ 
lities  and  addrefs  were  advantageoufiy  difplayed.  He 
died  about  the  year  454.  Among  his  writings  which 
have  reached  our  times,  are,  1.  Epifola  de  Laude  Eremi, 
feu  de  Vita  Solitaria,  dedicated  to  St.  Hilary,  and  written 
with  uncommon  purity  and  beauty  of  language  for  the 
age  in  which  it  was  produced.  2.  Epifola  Paranetica  de 
Contemptu  Mundi  &  facularis  Philofophia ,  ad  Valerianum  Cog~ 
vatum  fuum,  which  Erafmus  publiftied  with  notes,  at 
Bafil,  in  1520,  and  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  mod: 
elegant  pieces  of  antiquity.  3.  De formulis ffiritualis  InteU 
ligentice  Liber,  ad  Veranum  F ilium-,  and,  4.  InfruElionum  ad 
Salor.ium  Filium,  Libri  II.  His  writings  were  publiftied  at 
Bafil,  in  1531 ;  at  Rome,  in  1564;  and  are  to  be  found  in 
the  fixth  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum. — There  was 
alfo  another  Eucherius,  who  was  bilhop  of  Lyons  in  the 
fixth  century,  and  aflifted  at  the  fecond  council  of  Orleans, 
in  529,  who  has  been  frequently  confounded  wdth  the 
above  author,  and  had  many  circumftances  attributed  to 
him  which  are  only  applicable  to  the  fubjeCt  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  article. 

EUCH'ITES,  orEucHiT.iE,  a  feCt  of  ancient  heretics, 
who  were  firft  formed  into  a  religious  body  towards  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century.  They  were  thus  called  be¬ 
caufe  they  prayed  without  ceafing,  imagining  that  prayer 
alone  was  fufficient  to  falvation.  Their  great  foundation 
were  thofe  words  of  St.  Paul,  (Theffalonians  v.  17.)  Pray 
without  ceafing.  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek,  evyyi, 
prayer,  whence  the  fame  with  the  Latin,  precatores , 

prayers.  They  were  alfo  called  Enthufiafts  and  Mefla- 
Jians  ;  a  term  of  Hebrew  origin,  denoting  the  fame  as 
Euchites. 

EUCI-IO'LOGY,y.  [of  iv-gy  and  Aoy©^,  from  A iyu,  Gr. 
to  difeourfe.]  A  formulary  of  prayers;  commonly  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  ritual  of  the  Greek  Chriftians. 

EUCLE'A,  J.  [from  suxAsia,  Gr.  glory  or  cele¬ 
brity.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  dioecia,  order 
dodecandria  or  polygamia.  The  generic  characters  are — I. 
Male.  Calyx:  perianthium  one-leafed,  many  times  (horter 
than  the  corolla,  fubangular,  fmooth,  five-toothed  :  teeth 
very  (hort,  upright.  Corolla:  one-petalled,  five-parted  ; 
fegments  ovate,  obtufe,  concave,  patulous.  Stamina  : 
filaments  thirteen  (about  fifteen, L’Herit.)  very  (hort;  eight 
in  the  circumference,  five  in  the  center,  (inferted  into 
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the  receptacle,  V Merit.)  antherse  four.cornered-fubulate, 
grooved,  ereft,  perforated  at  the  tip  on  both  Tides,  (fub- 
villofe,  fliorter  than  the  corolla,  L'Herit.) — Female.  Ca¬ 
lyx  :  perianthium  one-leafed,  four-toothed,  (more-  feldotn 
five-toothed,)  permanent:  fegments  erect,  three  times 
Ihorterthan  thecorolla.  Corolla":  onepetalled,  four  cleft  : 
fegments  ovate,  obtule,  concave,  ereCl.  Piflillutn  :  germ 
ovate,  fubvillofe,  fuperior  ;  ftyles  two,  thickifh,  the  length 
of  the  corolla  ;  ftigmas  emarginate-bifid,  obtufe.  Pericar- 
pium  :  berry  globular,  umbilicate  with  a  dot.  fmooth, 
flefliy.  (A  berried  capfule,  three-horned,  three-celled, 
three-valved,  L'Herit. — two-celled,  Linn.)  Seed:  An¬ 
gle,  globular,  fmooth  ;  (roundifh,  arilled,  one  or  two 
abortive,  L'Herit.)  There  are  hermaphrodite  and  male 
hermaphrodite  flowers  ;  hence  it  feems  to  belong  to  the 
clafs  polygamia.  L'Herit. — EJfential  CharaElcr.  Male.  Ca¬ 
lyx,  four  or  five-toothed  ;  corolla,  four  or  five-parted  ; 
{lamina  twelve  to  fifteen.  Female.  Calyx  and  corolla 
as  in  the  male  ;  germ  fuperior;  ftyles  two  ;  berry  two- 
celled. 

Euclea  racemofa,  or  round-leaved  euclea  :  the  only 
fpecies  known  is  a  branching-tree.  Leaves  alternate,  lub- 
petioled,  obovate,  quite  entire,  obtufe,  fmooth,  peren¬ 
nial.  Monf.  L’Heritier  remarks  that  fpecimens  of  this 
and  Celaftrus  corniculatus,  when  in  fruit,  are  as  much 
alike  as  one  egg  is  to  another,  and  that  from  this  circum- 
ftance,  before  he  was  acquainted  with  the  flower,  he  took 
this  for  that.  See  Celastrus  corniculatus.  Native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Introduced  here  in  1722,  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Knowlton.  It  flowers  in  November  and 
December. 

EU'CLID,  a  Grecian  philofopher,  founder  of  the  Me- 
garic  fed,  flouriftied  about  the  95th  olympiad,  four  hun¬ 
dred  years  before  Chrift.  He  was  a  native  of  Megara, 
and  early  contracted  an  attachment  to  the  ftudy  of  philo- 
fophy.  He  removed  from  Megara  to  Athens,  for  the 
fake  of  attending  the  inftruftions  of  Socrates.  Of  that 
philofopher  he  was  long  a  conftant  hearer,  and  fo  defirous 
of  profiting  by  his  lelfons  of  wifdovn,  that  he  incurred 
great  perfonal  rilk  in  order  to  receive  them.  For  after 
the  Athenians  had  palled  a  law  prohibiting  any  of  the 
Megareans  from  entering  Athens  on  pain  of  death,  he  fre¬ 
quently  came  thither  by  night,  from  a  diilance  of  more 
than  twenty  miles,  difguifed  in  a  female  drefs,  that  he 
might  attend  his  mailer.  He  afterwards  fet  up  a  fchool 
at  Megara,  in  which  his  chief  employment  was,  not  to 
teach  the  fcience  of  ethics,  but  the  art  of  deputation,  and 
how  to  refine  the  fubtil ties  of  logic.  With  fuch  impe- 
tuofity  and  ardour  were  debates  conducted  by  his  difei- 
ples,  that  his  fed  obtained  the  name  of  Erijlic,  or  difpu- 
tatious,  as  well  as  Megaric,  from  the  place  in  which  its 
founder  was  born.  It  was  alfo  called  the  dialectic  fed; 
not  becaufe  it  gave  rife  to  dialectics, ' or  logical  debates, 
but  becaufe  the  difeourfes  and  writings  of  this  clafs  of 
philofophers  generally  appeared  in  the  form  of  queftion 
and  anfwer.  But  though  Euclid  was  ardent  and  conten¬ 
tious  in  his  philofophical  debates,  yet  that  he  knew  how 
to  command  his  temper  appears  from  Plutarch’s  anecdote 
of  his  reply  to  his  brother,  who  in  a  quarrel  with  him 
faid,  “  Let  me  perifli  if  I  be  not  revenged  on  you:” 
“  And  let  me  perifh  (anfwered  Euclid),  it  1  do  not  fub- 
due  your  refentment  by  my  forbearance,  and  make  you 
love  me  more  than  ever.”  And  it  redounds  greatly  to 
his  honour,  that  after  the  cruel  and  unjuft  fentence  paifed 
upon  Socrates,  he  received  at  Megara,  and  entertained  in 
the  kindeft  manner,  Plato,  and  feveral  others  of  his  inti¬ 
mate  difciples,  whom  a  regard  to  their  own  fafety  had 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  Athens. 

EU'CLl  D,  a  celebrated  mathematician,  native  of  Alex¬ 
andria  in  Egypt,  where  he  flouriftied,  and  taught  the  ma¬ 
thematics  with  great  applaufe  under  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Lagus,  about  three  hundred  years  before  Chrift.  He  was 
tiie  firft  who  fet  up  a  mathematical  fchool  in  that  city, 
where,  till  the  conqueft  of  Alexandria  by  the  Saracens, 

;  *3110 ft  of  the  eminent  mathematicians  were  either  born,  or 
****  Vol,  VII.  No.  407. 
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ftudied  ;  and  it  is  to  him  and  his  fcholars  that  the  world 
has  been  indebted  for  Eratofthenes,  Archimedes,  Apol¬ 
lonius,  Ptolemy,  Theon,  &c.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that,  before  his  time,  many  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  pure  mathematics  had  be-en  difeovered,  and  deli¬ 
vered  down  by  Thales,  Pythagoras,  Hippocrates  of  Chios, 
Eudoxus,  Leon,  and  others  who  are  enumerated  by  Pro- 
clus.  But  Euclid  was  the  firft  who  reduced  them  into 
regular  order,  and  added  many  others  of  his  own  difeover- 
ing;  on  which  account  arithmetic  and  geometry  may  be 
faid  to  owe  their  fcientific  form  to  his  labours.  He  like- 
wife  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  mixed  mathematics, 
particularly  to  aftronomy  and  optics.  He  was  the  author, 
according  to  Pappus  and  Proclus,  of  1.  Elements.  2. 
Data.  3.  An  Introduction  to  Harmony.  4  Phenomena. 
5.  Optics.  6.  Catoptrics.  7.  A  treatife  of  the  Divi- 
fion  of  Superficies.  8.  Porifms.  9.  Loci  ad  Superficiem. 
10.  Fallacies;  and  four  books  of  Conics,  The  moft  va¬ 
luable  of  all  thefe,  is  his  Elements  of  Geometry,  confift- 
ing,  as  commonly  publifhed,  of  fifteen  books;  of  which 
the  two  laft  are  by  fome  fufpeCted  not  to  have  been  Eu¬ 
clid’s,  but  a  comment  of  Hypficles  of  Alexandria,  who 
lived  two  hundred  years  after  this  time  Others  alfo  are 
of  opinion  that  fome  additions  have  been  made  to  Euclid’s 
treatife  bv  Theon,  and  other  ancient  mathematicians. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  name  of  Euclid  has  been  rendered 
immortal  by  that  precious  legacy  bequeathed  by  him  to 
pofterity,  the  excellences  of  which  are  too  univerfally 
known  to  require  any  illuftration  or  eulogium  from  us. 
Valerius  Maximus  and  others  among  the  ancients,  and 
alfo  fome  modern  writers,  have  confounded  the  mathe¬ 
matician  with  the  fubject  of  the  preceding  article.  Eu¬ 
clid  died,  but  at  what  age  is  uncertain,  in  the  123d  olym¬ 
piad,  and  the  year  2S3  before  Chrift.  He  is  reprefented 
to  have  been  a  perfon  of  agreeable  and  pleafing  manners, 
and  admitted  to  habits  of  friend fh i p  and  familiarity  with 
king  Ptolemy.  It  is  faid,  that  when  that  prince  alked 
him  if  he  could  not  diredl  him  to  fome  fliorter  and  eafier 
way  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  geometrical  fcience  than 
that  which  he  had  laid  down  in  his  Elements  ;  he  anfwer¬ 
ed,  “  there  was  no  royal  road  to  geometry ,  Of  his  Elements 
there  have  been  numberlefs  editions  in  all  languages; 
and  of  all  his  works  now  extant,  a  fine  folio  edition  was 
publifhed  at  Oxford,  in  1703,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by 
David  Gregory,  the  Savilian  profelfor  of  aftronomy  in 
that  univerfity. 

EU,'COMIS,  f.  [s vzopo;,  Gr.  having  beautiful  hair,  j 
In  botany  a  genus  of  the  clafs  hexandria,  order  monogynia, 
natural  order  of coronariae,  (aiphodeli,  JuJf.)  The  gene¬ 
ric  characters'  are — Corolla:  inferior, .  fix-parted,  perma¬ 
nent,  fpreading.  Stamina:  filaments  Tubulate,  dilated 
at  the  bafe,  and  united  there  into  a  concave  nettary  faften- 
ed  to  the  bottom  of  the  corolla.  Piftillum  :  germ  fupe¬ 
rior,  ftigma  Ample.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  three-celled. 
Seeds  :  many.  EJfential  CharaEier. — Corolla  :  inferior, 
fix-parted,  permanent,  fpreading.;  filaments  united  at  the 
bafe  into  a  nettary  growing  to  the  corolla. . 

Species.  1.  Eucomis  liana,  or  dwarf  Eucomis :  fcape 
club-fliaped,  leaves  broad-lanceolate,  acute.  The  leaf¬ 
ing  is  that  of  Maflonia  ;  leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  marked 
with  lines  underneath,  the  veins  confluent  at  the  tip. 
Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  flowers  in  May. 

2.  Eucomis  regia,  tongue  leaved  eucomis  or  fritil laria  : 
fcape  cylindric,  leaves  tongue-lhaped  obtufe  clofe  to  the 
ground.  Root  tuberous,  from  which  arife  in'  the  autumn 
fix  or  eight  obtufe  leaves,  near  five  inches  long,  and  two 
broad  towards  the  top,  growing  narrower  at  their  bafe, 
crenated  on  their  borders,  lying  flat  on  the  ground,  a’tjd 
continuing  all  the  winter.  In  the  fpring  ari.fes  the  flower, 
ftalk  in  the  center  of  the  leaves,  about  fix  inches  high, 
naked,  at  the  bottom;  but  the.  upper  part  is  furrourided 
by  bell-lhaped  flowers,  of  a.greenilh  colour,  appearing  in 
April.  The  leaves  decay  in  June.  Native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Cultivated  in  the  Eltliam  garden,  to 
which  was  lent  by  Mr.  BUthwaite  of  Dirham  in  Glou- 
O  cclterftme. 
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cefterftiire.  And  before  that,  in  1709,  by  the  D  beliefs  of 
Beaufort,  at  Badminton;  from  whole  garden  probably 
Mr.  Blathwaite  had  it. 

(3.  Eucomis  autumnalis,  the  variety,  has  leaves  more 
than  a  foot  long,  broad  at  their  bafe,  but  narrowed  to  the  top, 
where  they  end  in  acute  points.  The  flower-ftalk  rifes 
higher  than  that  of  the  preceding;  the  flowers  are  of  the 
fame  fhape  and  colour,  but  feldom  appear  till  Auguft. 
It  was  railed  by  Mr.  Miller  from  feeds  fent  him  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

3.  Eucomis  undulata,  waved-leaved  eucomis  or  fritil- 
laria  :  fcape  cylindric,  leavesovate-oblong,  waved,  fpread- 
ing,  the  leaves  of  the  coma  almofl:  as  long  as  the  raceme. 
Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  flowers  from 
March  to  May. 

4.  Eucomis  pun&ata,  or  fpotted  eucomis  :  fcape  cvlin- 
dric,  leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  channelled,  fpreading- 
leaves  of  the  coma  fhort,  racemes  very  long.  Native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  flowers  in  July  :  this  is  the 
larged  fpecies  ;  the  fecond  is  of  a  middle  fize,  and  the 
firft  is  fmall. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants  are  to  be  manag¬ 
ed  in  the  fame  way  with  other  Cape  bulbs. 

EU'CRASY,  f.  [Lat.  from  ev,  well,  and  Gr. 

temperament.]  That  agreeable  well-propertioncd  mix¬ 
ture  of  qualities,  whereby  a  body  is  faid  to  be  in  a  good 
ftate  of  health.  Quincy. 

EUD/E'MON,  f  [ev?,  good,  and  $a.iv,w,  Gr.  a  fpirit.] 
A  good  genius;  the  fourth  houfe  in  aftrology,  fo  called 
on  account  of  its  fuppofed  good  fxgnification. 

EUDTs'MON  (John  Andrew,  or  John  the  Happy), 
a  learned  Jefuit,  a  native  of  the  ifle  of  Candia,  who  for 
the  fake  of  purfuing  his  ftudies  went  early  to  Rome. 
The  learning  and  abilities  which  he  difcovered  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  the  notice  o'f  his  fuperiors.  Pope  Urban 
VIII.  honoured  him  with  his  efteem,  and  fixed  upon  him 
to  accompany  his  nephew,  cardinal  Barberini,  as  his  chap¬ 
lain,  when  he  was  fent  as  legate  into  France.  He  had 
fcarcely  returned  from  this  appointment  to  Rome,  when 
he  died  in  that  city,  in  1625.  He  was  the  author  of  vari¬ 
ous  works  ;  among  which  are,  1.  Cajligatio  Lamberti  Daneei. 
a.  De  Antichrijlo  Lib.  III.  3.  Confutatio  Anticotoni.  4.  Re- 
citatio  Exercitationum  Cafauboni ,  (3c.  And  he  was  fuppofed 
to  be  the  author  of  a  work  which  appeared  at  Paris  in  1625, 
under  the  title  of  Admonitio  ad  Rcgem  Ludovicum  XIII. 
which  attacked  the  authority  of  the  kings  of  France  in 
matters  of  an  ecclefiaftical  nature,  and  gave  rife  to  a  fe- 
vere  (form  againft  the  order  of  Jefuits. 

EUD^E'MONY,  f.  Happinefs;  profperity.  Scott. 

EU'DES,  [hub,  Sax.  a  keeper.]  A  man’s  name. 

EU'DES  (John),  a  French  prieft,  founder  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  the  Eudifts,  born  at  Rye  in  Lower  Normandy, 
in  1601.  He  was  the  brother  of  the  celebrated  hiftorian 
Mezerai*  and  received  his  education  under  the  Jefuits  at 
Caen.  In  1625,  cardinal  Berulle  received  him  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  into  his  congregation  of  the  Oratory,  where  he  conti¬ 
nued  for  eighteen  yea*s.  He  afterwards  obtained  per- 
miflion  to  eftablilh  a  new  inftitution  at  Caen,  under  the 
title  of  the  Congregation  of  Jefus  and  Mary,  of  which  he  was 
the  firft  fuperior  as  well  as  founder.  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  well-meaning  man,  but  myftical  and  enthuliaftic. 
As  he  was  a  favourite  preacher  in  his  day,  and  frequently 
appeared  in  the  pulpit,  his  popularity  foon  filled  the 
houfe  of  his  congregation  with  fcholars  and  devotees, 
and  branches  from  it  were  fpeedily  fpread  over  different 
parts  of  Normandy.  Eudes  died  at  Caen,  in  1 680,  when 
feventy-nine  years  of  age,  leaving  behind  him  feveral 
works,  which  afford  evidence  of  an  ill-regulated  devo¬ 
tion  and  fuperftitious  credulity.  Thofe  which  have  en¬ 
gaged  moft  notice  are,  a  treatife  On  the  Devotion  and  on 
the  Office  of  the  Heart  of  the  Virgin,  121110.  1650;  Man’s 
Contraft  with  God,  12010.  ;  and  particulars  concerning 
a  fanatical  female  in  Normandy,  whom  he  had  the  weak- 
ncfs  to  conlider  as  an  infpired  perfon,  entitled  1  he  Life 
•of  Mary  of  the  Valleys,  in  three  volumes,  410.  which  he 
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would  not  commit  to  the  prefs,  but  fuffered  copies  of  it 
to  be  taken  jjnd  to  be  difperfed  among  his  acquaintance. 

EU D I  O'  MET  E  R ,  f.  aninftrument  for  ascertaining  the 
purity  of  the  atmofpherical  air.  Many  inftruments  have 
been  invented  under  this  denomination  ;  but  the  moft  cor- 
re£t,  and  that  now  in  general  ufe,  is  the  eudiometer  of 
M.  Guyton  ;  for  a  particular  defcription  and  an  engrav¬ 
ing  of  which,  fee  the  article  Chemistry,  vol.  iv. 
p.  381,  and  the  Chemiftry  Plate  VIII. 

EUJDIO'METRY,  J'.  in  chemiftry,  the  art  of  analy. 
fing  or  afcertaining  the  component  parts  of  atmofpheric 
air,  with  its  qualities,  and  relative  ftate  of  purity  or  im¬ 
purity.  The  dependance  of  the  health  and  exiftence  of 
animals  upon  a  peculiar  ftate  of  the  atmofphere,  and  the 
relations  of  this  ftate  to  precedes  connefted  with  the  moft: 
eflential  wants  of  life,  have  given  intereff  and  importance 
to  this  department  of  chemical  fcience.  This  elaftic 
fluid  has  been  long  known  to  confift  chiefly  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  mingled  together,  or  in  a  ftate  of  loofe  com¬ 
bination,  and  holding  in  folution  water.  A  variety  of 
proceffes  have  been  inftituted  with  the  view  of  determin¬ 
ing  the  relative  proportions  of  the  two  gafes,  but  moft 
o*f  them  have  involved  fources  of  inaccuracy  ;  and  lately 
all,  except  two  (the  llow  combuftion  of  phofphorus, 
and  the  action  of  liquid  fulphurets),  have  been  generally 
abandoned.  Both  phofphorus  and  folution  of  fulphuret 
of  potafh  abforb  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  of  atmofphe¬ 
ric  air  at  common  temperatures,  and  they  do  not  mate¬ 
rially  alter  the  volume  or  the  properties  of  the  refidual 
nitrogen  ;  but  their  operation  is  extremely  flow,  and  in 
many  cafes  it  is  difficult  toafcertain  the  period  at  which 
the  experiment  is  completed.  Mr.  Davy,  of  the  royal 
inftitution  of  London,  has  lately  employed  as  an  eudio- 
metrical  fubftance  the  folution  of  green  muriate,  or  ful- 
phate  of  iron,  impregnated  with  nitrous  gas;  and  he 
found  that  it  is  in  feme  refpedls  fuperior  to  many  of  the 
bodies  heretofore  ufed,  as  it  rapidly  condenfes  oxygen 
without  acting  upon  nitrogen,  and  requires  for  its  appli¬ 
cation  only  a  very  fimpleand  a  very  portable  apparatus. 

“This  fluid  (fays  he)  is  made  by  tranfmitting  nitrous 
gas  through  green  muriate,  or  fulphate  of  iron,  diflblved 
to  faturation  in  water.  As  the  gas  is  abforbed,  the  folu¬ 
tion  becomes  of  a  deep  olive-brown,  and  when  the  im¬ 
pregnation  is  completed  it  appears  opaque  and  almofl 
black.  The  procefs  is  apparently  owing  to  a  fimple 
elective  attraction  ;  in  no  cafe  is  the  gas  decompofed  ; 
and  under  the  exhaufted  receiver  it  allumes  its  elaftic 
form,  leaving  the  fluid,  with  which  it  was  combined, 
unaltered  in  its  properties.  The  inftruments  neceflary  for 
afeertaining  the  compofition  of  the  atmofphere,  by  means 
of  impregnated  folutions,  confift  fimply  of  a  fmall  gra¬ 
duated  tube,  having  its  capacity  divided  into  one  hun¬ 
dred  parts,  and  greateft  at  the  open  end  ;  and  of  a  veffel 
for  containing  the  fluid.  The  tube,  after  being  filled 
with  the  air  to  be  examined,  is  introduced  into  the  folu¬ 
tion  ;  and,  that  the  aflion  may  be  more  rapid,  gently 
moved  from  a  perpendicular  towards  a  horizontal  pofi- 
tion.  Under  thefe  circumftances  the  air  is  rapidly  dimi- 
nifhed  ;  and,  in  confequer.ee  of  the  dark  colour  of  th-e 
fluid,  it  is  eafy  to  difeover  the  quantity  of  abforptiom 
In  a  few  minutes  the  experiment  is  completed,  and  the 
whole  of  the  oxygen  condenfed  by  the  nitrous  gas  in  the 
folution  in  the  form  of  nitrous  acid.  In  all  eudiometrical 
proceffes  with  impregnated  folutions,  the  period  at  which 
the  diminution  is  at  a  ftand  muft  be  accurately  obferved  ; 
for,  Ihortly  after  this  period,  the  volume  of  the  refidual 
gas  begins  to  be  a  little  increafed,  and,  after  fome  hours4 
it  will  often  fill  a  fpace  greater  by  feveral  of  the  hundred 
parts  on  thefcaleof  the  tube,  than  that  which  it  occupied 
at  the  maximum  of  abforption.  This  circumftance  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  flow  decompofition  of  t he  nitrous  acid 
(formed  during  the  experiment.)  by  the  green  oxide  of 
iron,  and  the  confequent  produflion  of  a  fmall  quantity 
of  aeriform  fluid  (chiefly  nitrous  gas)  ;  which,  having 
no  affinity  for  the  red  muriate  or  fulphate  of  iron  pro¬ 
duced. 
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duced,  is  gradually  evolved,  and  mingled  with  the  refi- 
dnal  nitrogen.  The  impregnated  foliation  with  green 
muriate  is  more  rapid  in  its  operation  than  the  folution 
with  green  fulphate.  In  cafes  when  thefe  falts  cannot 
be  obtained  in  a  ftate  of  abfolute  purity,  the  common  or 
mixed  fulphate  of  iron  may  be  employed.  One  cubic 
inch  of  moderately  ftrong  impregnated  folution  is  capable 
of  abforbing  five  or  fix  cubic  inches  of  oxygen,  in  com¬ 
mon  proceffes  ;  but  the  fame  quantity  muff:  never  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  more  than  one  experiment. 

“  A  number  of  comparative  experiments,  made  on 
the  confutation  of  the  atmofphere  at  the  Hotwells, 
Biiftol,  in  July,  Auguft,  and  September,  1800,  with 
phofphorus,  fulphurets  of  alkalies,  and  impregnated 
folution,  dcmonftrated  the  accuracy  of  the  proceffes  in 
which  the  laft  fubftance  was  properly  employed.  The 
diminutions  given  by  the  fulphurets  were  indeed  always 
greater,  by  a  minute  quantity,  than  thofe  produced  by 
phofphorus  and  impregnated  folutions  :  but  the  reafon 
of  this  will  be  obvious  to  thofe  who  have  ftudied  the  fub- 
je6l  of  eudiometry.  In  no  inftance  was  it  found  that 
100  parts  in  volume  of  air  contained  more  than  31  of  oxy¬ 
gen  :  and  the  variations  connected  with  different  winds, 
and  different  ftates  of  temperature,  moilhire,  &c.  were 
too  finall ,  and  too  often  related  to  accidental  circum- 
itances,  to  be  accurately  noticed.  In  analyfing  the  at¬ 
mofphere  in  different  places,  by  means  of  impregnated 
folutions,  I  have  never  been  able  to  afcertain  any  notable 
difference  in  the  proportions  of  its  conflituent  parts.  Air, 
collected  on  the  fea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  on  06to- 
her  the  3d,  1800,  which  muff  have  paffed  over  much  of 
the  Atlantic,  as  the  wind  was  blowing  ftrong  from  the 
weft,  was  found  to  contain  21  per  cent,  of  oxygen  in 
volume;  and  this  was  nearly  the  proportion  in  air  fent 
from  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  to  Dr.  Beddoes,  by  two  fur- 
geons  of  Liverpool.  If  we  compare  thefe  refults  with 
the  refults  gained  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  by  Mr. 
Cavendifh,  from  experiments  on  the  nompofition  of  at- 
mofpherical  air  made  at  London  and  Kenfington;  confi- 
dering,  at  the  fame  time,  the  refearches  of  Berthollet  in 
Egypt  and  at  Paris,  and  thofe  of  Marti  in  Spain,  we 
Dial  1  find  ftrong  reafons  for  concluding  that  the  afmof- 
phere,  in  all  places  expofed  to  the  influence  of  the 
winds,  contains  very  nearly  the  fame  proportions  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  :  a  circumftance  of  great  importance  ;  for, 
by  teaching  11s  that  the  different  degrees  of  falubrity  of 
air  do  not  depend  upon  differences  in  the  quantities  of  its 
principal  conftituent  parts,  it  ought  to  induce  11s  to  infti- 
tute  refearches  concerning  the  different  fubftances  capable 
of  being  diffolved  or  fufpended  in  the  air,  which  are 
noxious  to  the  human  conftitution  ;  particularly  as  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  their  nature  and  properties  would 
probably  enable  11s,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  guard  againft, 
or  deftroy,  their  baneful  effects.” — See  the  article 
Atmosphere,  vol.ii.  p.  473— 4S0. 

EUDO'CIA,  a  Roman  emprefs,  wife  of  Theodofius 
the  younger.  Her  original  name  was  Athenais ,  and  fhe 
was  daughter  of  Leontius,  an  Athenian  philofopher. 
She  was  educated  in  the  fciences,  as  well  as  in  the  reli¬ 
gion,  of  ancient  Greece.  She  early  received  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Pulcheria,  filter  of  Theodofius,  who  was  ftruck 
with  the  figure  and  the  eloquence  of  Athenais,  and 
thence  deftined  her  to  the  bed  of  her  brother.  The  mar¬ 
riage  took  place  in  421,  and  Athenais,  renouncing  the 
errors  of  paganifm,  received  the  baptifmal  name  of 
Eudocia.  She  long  continued  upon  the  throne  to  culti¬ 
vate  letters,  and  employed  her  talent  of  verification  in 
the  fervice  of  the  religion  to  which  ftie  was  a  convert. 
She  put  into  Greek  verfe'the  eight  firft  books  of  the  Old 
Teftament.  She  is  faid  to  have  compofed  a  poem  on  a 
victory  obtained  by  her  imperial  fpoufe  over  the  Perfians. 
She  alfo  wrote  poetical  paraphrafes  on  fome  of  the  Jewifti 
prophets^  and  ftie  has  had  the  credit  of  a  Homeric  cento 
on  the  life  of  Chrift,  ftill  extant,  though  her  title  to  this 
performance  is  difputed  by  the  critics.  She  lived  for  a 
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confiderable  time  in  harmony  with  herconfort ;  and  after 
the  marriage  of  her  daughter  to  tire  emperor  Valenti- 
nian  III.  fhe  was  permitted  to  pay  her  vows  in  a  fplendid 
pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem.  In  this  progrefs  ftie  pro¬ 
nounced,  from  a  throne  of  gold,  an  oration  to  the  fenate 
of  Antioch.  After  this  period,  the  rivalry  broke  out  be¬ 
tween  Eudocia  and  Pulcheria  ;  and  the  latter  had  the  art 
to  excite  fufpicions  of  the  emprefs’s  fidelity  in  the  bread 
of  her  hnfband.  The  object  was  Paulinus,  a  handfome 
and  accompliftied  man,  who  had  been  raifed  to  the  poll 
of  reader  of  the  offices.  He  was  put  to  death  ;  and  after 
a  ftruggle,  in  which  the  revengeful  paffions  on  both  fides 
were  productive  of  bloodfned,  Eudocia  was  dripped  of 
her  honours,  and  reduced  to  a  private  condition.  After 
pafting  feveral  years  in  devout  retirement,  die  died  in  Pa- 
leftine  in  460,  at  the  age  of  fixty-feven.  Before  her 
death,  fhe  afferted,  in  the  molt  folenm  manner,  her  inno¬ 
cence  of  the  criminal  intercourfe  of  which  lire  had  been 
charged. 

EUDO'RA,  f.  [ivg,  good,  and  Gr.  a  gift.]  A 
good  gift ;  the  name  of  a  woman.  Cole. 

EUDOX'IA,yi  [euc,  good,  and  S'o^icc,  Gr.  fame.]  A 
good  name  ;  a  good  report ;  a  woman’s  name. 

EUDOX'IANS,  f.  heretics,  fo  called  of  Eudoxus, 
their  leader,  who  held  the  Son  was  differently  affected  in 
his  will  from  the  Father,  and  made  of  nothing. 

EUDO'XIUS,  patriarch  of  Conftantinople  in  the 
fourth  century,  born  at  Arabiffus,  in  Armenia  Minor. 
He  was  connected  with  the  Arian  party,  and  was  made 
bilhop  of  Germanicia,  a  city  of  Cappadocia,  [n  the 
year  359,  he  was  eleCted  patriarch  of  Conftantinople, 
which  he  preferved  until  his  death,  in  370,  under  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Valens.  Of  the  writings  of  Eu- 
aoxius  there  are  no  remains  extant,  excepting  fome  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  treatife  De  Incarnatione  Dei  Verbi,  indifferent 
MSS.  and  collections  to  which  there  are  many  references 
in  Cave. 

EUDOX'US,  a  peripatetic  philofopher,  geometrician, 
aftronomer,  and  phyfician,  born  at  Cnidus,  a  city  of 
Carai,  in  Alia  Minor,  about  392  years  before  Chrilt. 
He  ftudied  -geometry  and  philofophy  under  Architas, 
and  medicine  under  Philifton  the  Sicilian.  Attracted  by 
the  fame  of  the  Socrutic  fchool,  he  went  to  Athens, 
where,  by  means  of  the  affiftance  which  his  narrow 
finances  received  from  the  generofity  of  Theomedon,  a 
phyfician,  he  was  enabled  to  maintain  himfelf  while  he 
attended  the  fchools  of  the  philofophers,  particularly 
that  of  Plato.  By  the  liberality  of  his  friends  he  was 
afterwards  fupported  during  a  journey  which  he  took 
for  farther  improvement  to  Egypt,  whither  he  carried 
recommendatory  letters  to  king  NeCtanebis  II.  who  in¬ 
troduced  him  to  the  priefts  of  that  country.  After  he 
had  received  their  inftruCtions,  he  went  to  Cyzicus,  on 
the  Propontis,  where  he  taught  aftronomy  and  philofo¬ 
phy,  and  obtained  a  multitude  of  difeipfes.  With  many 
of  thefe,  after  he  had  paid  a  vifit  to  Maufolus,  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Athens,  and  opened  a  fchool  in  that  city,  in 
which  he  acquired  fuch  honour  and  reputation,  that  he 
was  confulted  on  fubjeCIs  of  policy  as  well  as  fcience', 
from  all  parts  of  Greece.  His  fkill  in  thefe  fubjefts, 
and  more  particularly  in  geometry  and  aftronomy,  is 
highly  celebrated  by  the  ancients  ;  and  he  is  dated  to 
have  left  behind  him  many  excellent  writings,  none  of 
which  are  now  extant.  Aratus,  who  has  deferibed  the 
celeftial  phenomena  in  verfe,  is  faid  to  have  followed 
Eudoxus.  He  died  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age. 

EVE,  the  firft  woman,  and  mother  of  the  human 
race,  formed  of  a  rib  taken  from  Adam’s  fide  whenlie 
was  in  a  deep  deep,  and  brought  to  him  by  the  Creator 
to  become  his  wife,  and  “  help  meet  for  him.”  She  was 
the  firft  who  was  feduced  to  that  breach  of  the  divine 
command,  Which  expofed  her  and  her  hufband  to  the 
difpleafure  of  God,  and  was  followed  by  the  penalty  of 
mortality,  and  by  an  expulfion  from  Paradife.  Eve 
afterwards  proved  the  mother  of  *  numerous  offspring, 

of 
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of  whom  the  flames  of  Cain,  Abel,  and  Seth ,  only  are 
trarifmitted  to  us  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  no  infor 
mation  is  afforded  us  of  the  time  of  her  death.  See  the 
article  Adam,  vol.  i.  p.  105. 

EVE,  or  E  ven,  f.  (aepen,  Sax.  avend,  or  avond,  Dut.] 
The  clofe  of  the  day  ;  the  latter  part  of  the  day;  the 
interval  between  bright  light  and  darknefs : 

Th’  unerring  fun  by  certain  figns  declares 

What  the  late  ev’n  or  early  morn  prepares.  Dryden, 

Winter,  oft  at  eve,  refumes  the  breeze. 

Chills  the  pale  morn.  Thomfon. 

The  vigil  or  faft  to  be  obferved  before  an  holiday.  In 
rhis  fenfe  only  eve  is  ufed,  not  even. — Let  the  immediate 
preceding  day  be  kept  as  the  eve  to  this  great  feaft.  Duppa. 

EVE'A,/  in  botany.  See  Callicocca. 

EVEC'TION,y.  [ Latin.  ]  A  lifting  up;  a  carrying  forth; 
alfo  a  praifing  and  extolling.  This  term  is  ufed  by  af- 
tronomers  for  the  libratio'n  of  the  moon.  It  is  alfo  ufed 
to  denote  that  equation  of  the  moon’s  motion  which  is 
proportional  to  the  fine  of  double  the  diftance  of  the 
moon  from  the  fun,  diminifhed  by  the  moon’s  anomaly: 
this  equation  is  not  yet  accurately  determined  ;  fome  date 
it  at  i°  30',  others  at  i°  16',  &c.  It  is  the  greateft  of  all 
the  moon’s  equations,  except  the  equation  of  the  center. 
See  the  article  Astronomy,  vol.  ii.  p.  375,  &c. 

EVEIL'LON  (James),  a  learned  French  ecclefiaftic, 
born  at  Angers  in  1542.  Fie  fo  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
in  his  academical  ftudies,  that  when  he  was.  very  young  he 
was  appointed  regent  of  the  rhetorical  fchool  at  Nantes. 
In  1620,  William  Fouquet,  bifhop  of  Angers,  knowing 
his  worth,  and  defirous  of  fixing  him  in  his  diocefe,  made 
him  a  canon  of  his  cathedral,  and  his  grand-vicar.  His 
pen  was  frequently  employed  on  matters  relating  to 
church  difcipline,  the  reformation  of  breviaries,  rituals,, 
and  monadic  inditutions.  On  one  occafion  it  was  reforted 
to  for  the  defence  of  the  monkifh  legends  againft  the  able 
and  fpirited  attacks  of  the  celebrated  John  Launois. 
The  title  of  Eveillon’s  work  Was  Apologia  Capitidi  Ecclefite 
Andcgaveiifis  pro  JanElo  Renato,  EpiJ'copofuo,  adverj'us  dijpu- 
tationem  duplicem  Joannis  Launoii ,  1650,  8vo.  He  alfo  pub- 
liflied  a  learned  and  curious  work,  De  ProceJJivnibus  Eccle- 
Jiajlias,  in  quo  earum  Injlitutio,  Significatio,  Ordo,  et  Ritus  ex- 
plicantue,  1641,  Svo.;  a  work,  Be  rcEla  PJallendi  Ratione, 
3646,  qto.  ;  and  a  voluminous  Treatile  concerning  Moni¬ 
tions  and  Excommunications,  1631,  4to.  which  has  been 
highly  prized  in  the  catholic  communion.  Eveillon  was 
a  man,  who,  from  his  extenfive  charities,  merited  the 
title  of  father  of  the  poor,  to  vvhofe  relief  he  devoted 
the  whole  of  a  liberal  income,  excepting  what  was  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  frugal  funport,  and  very  limited  conve¬ 
niences,  to  which  he  redrifted  himfelf.  He  died  in  1621, 
at  the  age  of  feventy-nine  years. 

E'VELYN  (John),  foil  of  Richard  Evelyn,  of  Wot- 
ton  in  Surrey,  born  in  1620.  He  had  his  early  education 
at  the  free-fchool  of  Lewes  in  Suffex,  whence  he  was  re¬ 
moved  to  Baliol  college,  Oxford.  When  the  civil  wars 
commenced,  he  obtained  leave  from  the  king  to  travel 
abroad,  and  fpent  fome  years  in  Italy  and  France,  im¬ 
proving  his  mind  in  curious  and  ufeful  knowledge.  In 
.1647,  he  married  at  Paris  the  only  daughter  of  fir  Richard 
Browne,  the  king’s  minifter  the-re,  in  w  hole  right  he  be¬ 
came  polfelfed  of  the  manficn  of  Sayes-court  near  Dept¬ 
ford.  He  returned  to  England  about  1631,  and  em¬ 
ployed  himfelf  in  literary  occupations,  of  which  the  fird 
fruits  were  fome  tranflations  from  the  French.  Fie  alfo, 
in  1  $36,  made  an  eddy  of  his  talent  for  verfifying,  by  a 
trandationof  the  fird  book  of  Lucretius  ;  but  though  his 
attempt  was  highly  complimented  by  the  mule  of  Waller, 
^t  has  not  given  him  a  place  among  Englifh  poets.  He 
was  gracioully  received  by  king  Charles  on  his  return, 
and  came  more  into  public  life,  though  he  dill  continued 
his  literary  occupations.  One  of  his  principal  works  ap¬ 
peared  in  1662,  entitled  Sculpttira,  or  the  Flidory  and  Art 
of  Chalcography  or  Engraving  on  Copper,  3vo,  This  is 
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a  curious  and  learned  piece  ;  and  though  not  free  from 
pedantry,  contains  much  valuable  information  with 
refpeft  to  the  fubjedt.  It  was  thought  worthy  ofreprint*- 
ing  in  1735,  with  additions  and  correlations,  and  an  etching 
of  the  author  by  Worlidge.  On  the  inditution  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  1662,  he  was  nominated  among  the  fird 
fellows  and  members  of  the  council,  and  he  continued  a 
zealous  and  active  alfociate  of  that  learned  body.  At  its 
meetings  was  fird  read  that  difeourfe  on  fored  trees, 
which  afterwards  was  the  bafts  of  bis  mod  celebrated  pub¬ 
lication.  This  was  Sylva,  or  a  Difeourfe  of  Fored  T.  rees„ 
and  the  Propagation  of  Timber  in  his  Majedy’s  Dominions: 
to  which  is  annexed  Pomona,  or  an  Appendix  concerning 
Fruit  Trees  in  relation  to  Cider,  &c.  1664,  folio.  This 
work  has  been  feveral  times  reprinted,  the  lad  time  in 
1776  by  Dr.  Andrew  Hunter,  of  York,  who  added  afetof 
excellent  plates  of  all  the  trees,  in  which  their  parts  of 
fructification  are  accurately  difplayed  according  to  theLin- 
naean  fydemi  As  a  fequel  to  this  work  he  afterwards  pub- 
lillied  Terra;  a  Philolophical  Difeourfe  of  Earth,  relating 
to  the  Culture  and  Improvement  of  it  for  Vegetation  and 
the  Propagation  of  Plants  ;  1675,  folio  and  Svo.  This 
was  likewife"  reprinted,  with  notes,  by  Dr.  Hunter,  in 
1778.  The  king’s  regard  for  Mr.  Evelyn  was  diewn 
by  his  appointment  to  be  a  commiffioner  for  rebuilding 
St.  Paul’s.  For  this  office  lie  proved  his  fitnefs  by  pub- 
liftiing  a  work  entitled  A  Parallel  of  the  ancient  Archi¬ 
tecture  with  the  modern,  tranflated  from  the  French  of 
Roland  Freart,  fieur  de  Chambray  ;  with  additions  from 
Alberti*  and  other  writers.  At. this  period  he  refided  at 
his  houfe  of  Sayes-court,  where  he  cultivated  a  garden 
and  plantations,  which  were  greatly  admired  ;  and  he 
ranks  among  thole  who  took  the  lead  in  the  improvement 
of  horticulture,  and  the  introduction  of  exotics  in  this 
country.  When  Charles  II.  formed  a  board  of  trade,  he 
was  nominated  one  of  the  members  ;  and  on  this  occafion 
he  drew  up  a  treatife  on  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  navi¬ 
gation  and  commerce,  with  an  affertion  of  the  king’s  ti¬ 
tle  to  the  dominion  of  the  fea.  Among  the  papers  which 
he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  is  a  curious  letter 
defcribmg  the  mifehiefs  done  to  his  garden  at  Sayes-court 
by  the  uncommonly  fevere  winter  of  1683-4.  It  is  valu¬ 
able,  both  as  affording  information  of  the  perennials  at 
that  time  chiefly  cultivated  in  Englifli  gardens,  and  as 
Hating  the  effeCts  of  rigorous  froft  upon  them.  He  has 
lamented  in  another  place  the  greater  injury  his  garden 
received  from  the  rough  ufage  it  underwent  during  the 
time  he  lent  his  houfe  to  the  czar  Peter  for  his  relidence 
while  lludying  the  art  of  (hip-building  at  Deptford.  That 
great  but  rude  fovereign,  it  feems,  took  a  delight  in  the 
paftime  of  being  wheeled  backwards  and  forwards  in  a 
barrow  through  Mr.  Evelyn’s  “  mod:  glorious  and  im¬ 
penetrable  holly  hedge,”  which  he  mentions  as  the  pride 
of  his  garden.  He  continued  to  amufe  his  declining 
years  with  the  ftudies  w  hich  had  occupied  his  early  life  ; 
andbefides  various  tranflations,  he  publiftied  a  work  en¬ 
titled  Numifmata  ;  a  Difeourfe  of  Medals  ancient  and 
modern’:  to  which  is  added,  a  Digreffion  concerning 
Phyliognomy,  3697,  folio.  His  laft  work  is  entitled 
Acetaria  ;  a  Difeourfe  of  Sallets,  1699,  Svo.  in  which 
he  treats  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  all  plants  which 
have  been  employed  as  fallad  herbs.  Flis  faculties,  pro¬ 
longed  by  the  temperance  and  ferenity  of  his  life,  ferved 
him  ftill  to  prepare  anew  edition  of  his  Sylva,  which  talk 
he  fulfilled  a  (hort  time  before  his  death,  in  February, 
1706,  in  his  eighty-fixth  year. 

EUEM'BOL.US,/.[ev,  well,  and  ep£'a.M.u,  Gr.  to  put 
in.]  One  expert  at  fetting  bones  and  reducing  luxations. 

EVEM'ERUS,  an  ancient  hiftorian  of  Meffenia,  inti¬ 
mate  with  Callander.  Fie  travelled  over  Greece  and 
Arabia,  and  wrote  an  hiftory  of  the  gods,  in  which  he 
proved  that  they  all  had  been  upon  earth  as  mortal  men. 
Ennius  tranflated  it  into  F.atin.  It  is  now  loft. 

E'VEN,  adj.  [epen,  Sax.  even,  Dut.  aquus,  Lat.]  Le¬ 
vel  ;  not  rugged  j  not  unequal  y  fmooth  as  oppofed  to 

rough. 
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rough. — The  prefent  face  of  Rome  is  much  more  even 
and  level  than  it  was  formerly.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

To  fee  a  beggar’s  brat  iii  riches  flow. 

Adds  not  a  wrinkle  to  my  even  brow.  Dryden. 

Uniform  ;  equal  to  itfelf : 

Lay  the  rough  paths  of  peevifh  nature  ev'n, 

And  open  in  each  heart  a  little  heaven.  Prior. 

Level  with  ;  parallel  to. — That  the  net  may  be  even  to 
the  midd  of  the  altar.  Exodus. — And  {hall  lay  thee  even 
with  the  ground.  Luke,  xix.  44. — Not  having  inclination 
any  way  ;  nor  leaning  to  any  fide  : 

A  noble  fervant  to  them  ;  but  he  could  not 
Carry  his  honours  even.  Skakcfpearc. 

Not  having  any  part  higher  or  lower  than  the  other. 
Equal  on  both  fides;  fair  ;  not  favouring  either  : 

Upheld  by  me,,  yet  once  more  he  fhall  dand 

On  even  ground  againd  his  mortal  foe.  Milton. 

Without  any  thing  owed,  either  good  or  ill  ;  out  of  debt. 

• — In  taking  revenge,  a  man  is  but  even  with  his  enemy, 
but  in  paffing  it  over,  he  is  fuperior.  Bacon. — Even  reck¬ 
oning  makes  lading  friends  ;  and  the  way  to  make  reck¬ 
onings  even  is  to  make  them  often.  South. — Calm;  not 
fubjedt  to  elevation  or  deprellion  ;  not  uncertain  ; 

Defires  compos’d,  affedfions  ever  ev'n. 

Tears  that  delight,  and  fighs  that  waft  to  heaven.  Pope. 
Capable  to  be  divided  into  equal  parts;  not  odd. — Let 
him  tell  me  whether  the  number  of  the  dars  be  even  or 
odd.  Taylor. 

To  E'VEN,  v.  a.  To  make  even.  To  make  out  of 
debt ;  to  put  in  a  date  in  which  either  good  or  ill  is  fully 
repaid : 

Nothing  can,  or  (hall  content  ray  foul, 

’Till  I  am  evened  with  him  wife  for  wife.  Skakefpearc. 
To  level;  to  make  level. — Beat,  roll,  and  mow,  carpet- 
walks  and  camomile  :  for  now  the  ground  is-  fupple,  and 
it  will  even  all  inequalities.  Evelyn. 

To  E'VEN,  v.n.  To  be  equal  to.  Now  difufed. — A 
like  drange  obfervation  taketh  place  hereas  at  Stonehenge, 
that  a  redoubled  numbering  never  evencth  with  the  fird. 
Carczo. 

E'VEN,  ,adv.  [often  contradted  to  ev'n.'}  A  word  of 
drong  adertion  ;  verily. — Even  fo  did  thofe  Gauls  poflefs 
the  coads.  Spenfer. 

Dang’rous  rocks, 

Which,  touching  but  my  gentle  veflel’s  fide, 

Would  fcatter  all  the  fpices  on  the  dream, 

And,  in  a  word,  yea  even  now  worth  this, 

And  now  worth  nothing.  Shakefpeare. 

Notvvithdanding ;  though  it  was  fo  that. — All  lean  fay 
for  thofe  pafTages  is,  that  I  knew  they  were  bad  enough 
to  pleafe  even  when  I  wrote  them.  Dryden. — Likewife; 
not  only  fo,  but  alfo  : 

Here  all  their  rage,  and  ev'n  their  murmurs  ceafe, 

And  facred  filence  reigns,  and  univerfal  peace.  Pope. 

So  much  as. — Books  give  the  fame  turn  to  our  thoughts 
that  company  does  to  our  converfation,  without  loading 
our  memories,  or  making  us  evert  fenfible  of  the  change. 
Swift. — A  word  of  exaggeration  in  which  a  fecret  com- 
parifon  is  implied  ;  as,  even  the  great,  that  is,  the  great  like 
the  mean  : 

Nor  death  itfelf  can  wholly  wafh  your  dains, 

But  long  contracted  filth  ev'n  in  the  foul  remains.  Dryd. 

A  term  of  conceflion. — Since  you  refined  the  notion,  dnd 
.corrected  the  malignity,  I  fhall  ev'n  let  it  pafs.  Collier. 

E'VENCLADS,  a  river  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Oxford,  which  runs  into  the  Ids,  about  five  miles 
wed  of  Oxford. 

EUE'NES,  a  town  of  Norway  ;  180  rriiles  north  of 
Drontheim. 
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E'VEN-HAND,  f.  Equality. — Whofo  is  out  of  hope 
to  attain  to  another’s  virtue,  will  feck  to  come  at  even-hand 
by  depreding  another’s  fortune.  Bacon. 

E'VEN-IIAND'KD,  adj.  Impartial;  equitable: 

Even-handed  judice 

Returns  the  ingredients  of  our  poifon’d  chalice 
To  our  own  lips.  Shakefpeare. 

E'VENING,  f.  [tepen,  Sax.  avend,  Dut', ]  The  clefc 
of  the  day;  the  beginning  of  night. — It  was  the  facred 
rule  among  the  Pythagoreans,  that  they  fhould  every 
evening  thrice  run  over  the  addons  and  affairs  of  the  day. 
Waits  on  the  Mind. 

Mean  time  the  fun  defeended  from  the  (kies, 

And  the  bright  evening  dar  began  to  rife.  Dryden. 

Evening  was  reprefented  by  the  ancients,  in  fculpture 
and  painting,  by  the  goddefs  Diana  holding  in  one  hand 
her  bow  unbent,  and  in  the  other  a  dring,  at  which  a 
couple  of  hounds  were  tied,  lying  on  the  ground  as  if 
weary. 

“  Evening  red  and  morning  grey, 

Are  the  figns  of  a  fair  day.” — 

How  true  this  proverbial  obfervation  may  be,  is  uncertain  ; 
but  we  are  not  the  only  nation  who  make  ufe  of  it.  The 
French  fay,  Le  rouge  fair  &  blanc  matin  font  rejouir  le  pelenn  • 
“A  red  evening  and  white  morning  rejoice  the  pilgrim.” 
And  fo  the  Italians,  Sera  reojfa ,  e  bianco  (though  fome  fay 
negro ,  black)  matino ,  fanne  allegro  il  pelegrino. 

“The  Evening  crowns  the  day.” — Latin,  A  folis  oc- 
cafu  non  ab  ortu,  deferibe  diem.  This  proverb  is  calculated 
to  teach  that  we  are  not  to  judge  of  things  or  adlions  till 
they  are  brought  to  their  full  maturity  in  the  evening  or 
conclufion  of  each  refpeftive  event. 

E'VENING-STAR,/.  [inadronomy.]  Hefperus  : 

And  now  of  love  they  treat,  till  th’  evening-Jlar , 

Love’s  harbinger,  appeared.  Milton. 

E'VENLY,  adj.  Equally;  uniformly  ;  in  an  equipoife. 
— In  an  indnite  chaos,  nothing  could  be  formed  ;  no  par¬ 
ticles  could  convene  by  mutual  attraction  ;  for  every  one 
there  mud  have  infinite  matter  around  it,  and  therefore 
mud  red  for  ever,  being  evenly  balanced  between  indnite 
attractions.  Bentley. — Levelly  ;  without  afperities. — A 
palidi  clearnefs,  evenly  and  fmoothly  fpread  ;  not  overthin 
and  wafliy,  but  of  a  pretty  f o lid  confidence.  Wotton. — ■ 
Without  inclination  to  either  fide  ;  in  a  podure  parallel 
to  the  horizon  ;  horizontally. — The  upper  face  of  the 
fea  is  known  to  be  level  by  nature,  and  evenly  didant  from 
the  center,  and  waxes  deeper  and  deeper  the  farther  one 
faileth  from  the  fliore.  Brerewood.- — Impartially  ;  without 
favour  or  enmity. — You  ferve  a  great  and  gracious  maf- 
ter,  and  there  is  a  mod  hopeful  young  prince  ;  it  behoves 
you  to  carry  yourfelf  wifely  and  evenly  between  them 
both.  Bacon. 

E'VENNESS,yi  State  of  being  even.  Uniformity; 
regularity. — The  ether  mod  readily  yieldeth  to  the  revo¬ 
lutions  of  the  celedial  bodies,  and  the  making  them  with 
that  evennefs  and  celerity  is  requidte  in  them  all.  Grew. — • 
Equality  of  furface  ;  levelnefs.  Freedom  from  inclina¬ 
tion  to  either  fide. — A  crooked  dick  is  not  draitened,  tin- 
lefs  it  be  bent  as  far  on  the  clear  contrary  fide,  that  fo  it 
may  fettle  itfelf  at  length  in  a  middle  date  of  evennefs  be¬ 
tween  them  both.  Hooker. — Impartiality;  equal  relpeCt. 
Calmnefs;  freedom  from  perturbation.— Though  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  relifh  thefe  bleffings  as  much  as  any  man,  yet 
he  bore  the  lofs  of  them,  when  it  happened,  with  great 
compofure  and  evennefs  of  mind.  Atterbury. 

E'VENSONG,  f.  The  form  of  wordiip  ufed  in  the 
evening. 

Thee,  ,’chantrefs  oft  the  woods  among, 

I  woo  to  hear  thy  evevfong.  -  Milton-.  ' 

The  evening  ;  the  dole  of  the  day, — He  tun’d  his  notes 
both  evenfong  and  morn,  Dryden . 

■  P  E'VEN- 
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E'VENTIDE,yi  The  time  of  evening.— Ifaac  went 
out  to  meditate  at  the  eventide.  Gen.  xxiv.  6j. 

EVE'NT ,  f.  \_eventus,  Lat.]  An  incident;  any  thing 
that  happens,  good  or  bad. — There  is  one  event  to  the 
righteous  and  to  the  wicked.  Eccl. — Oh  heavy  times,  be¬ 
getting  fuch  events!  Shakefpeare . — The  confequence  of  an 
action;  the  conclufion  ;  theupfhot: 

Two  fpears  from  Meleager’s  hand  were  fent, 

With  equal  Force,  but  various  in  th’  event ; 

The  firft  was  fix’d  on  earth,  the  fecond  ftood 

On  the  boar’s  briftled  back,  and  deeply  drank  his  blood. 

Dry  den. 

To  EVE'NT,  v.  n.  [ evenio ,  Lat.]  To  come  forth  : 

O  that  thou  faw’ft  my  heart,  or  didft  behold 
The  place,  from  whence  that  fcalding  figh  evented. 

B.  Jonfon's  Cafe  is  altered. 

To  EVEN'TER  ATE,  v.  a.  [ eventero ,  Lat.]  To  rip  up ; 
to  open  by  ripping  the  belly. — In  a  bear,  which  the 
hunters  eventerated,  or  opened,  I  beheld  the  young  ones, 
with  all  their  parts  diftindt.  Brown. 

EVENT'FUL,  adj.  Full  of  incidents;  full  of  changes 
of  fortune  : 

Laft  feene  of  all, 

That  ends  this  firange  eventful  hiftory, 

Is  fecond  childifhnefs.  Shakefpeare. 

To  EVEN'TILATE,  v.n.  [ eventilo, TuiX .]  To  winnow; 
to  fift  out.  To  examine  ;  to  difeufs. 

EVEN'TUAL,  adj.  Happening  in  confequence  of  any 
thing;  confequential. 

EVEN'TUALLY,  adv.  In  the  event ;  in  the  laft  re- 
fult ;  in  the  confequence. — Hermione  has  but  intention¬ 
ally,  not  eventually ,  difobliged  you  ;  and  hath  made  your 
flame  a  better  return,  by  reftoring  you  your  own  heart. 
Boyle. 

EVE'NUS,  an  elegiac  poet  of  Paros. — A  river  of  Sta¬ 
dia  flowing  into  the  Ionian  fea.  It  receives  its  name 
from  Evenus,  fon  of  Mars  and  Sterope,  who  being  un¬ 
able  to  overcome  Idas,  who  had  promifed  him  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Marpefia  in  marriage,  if  he  furpafled  him  in  running, 
grew  fo  defperate  that  he  threw  himfelf  into  the  river, 
which  afterwards  bore  his  name.  Ovid. 

EVEPHE'NUS,  a  Pythagorean  philofopher,  whom 
Dionyfius  condemned  to  death  becaufe  he  had  alienated 
the  people  of  Metapontum  from  his  power.  The  philo¬ 
fopher  begged  leave  of  the  tyrant  to  go  and  marry  his 
lifter,  and  promifed  to  return  in  fix  months.  Dionyfius 
confented  by  receiving  Eucritus,  who  pledged  himfelf  to 
die  if  Evephenus  did  not  return  in  time.  Evephenus 
returned  at  the  appointed  moment,  to  the  aftonilhment  of 
Dionyfius,  and  delivered  his  friend  Eucritus  from  the 
death  which  threatened  him.  The  tyrant  was  fo  pleafed 
with  thefe  two  friends,  that  he  pardoned  Evephenus,  and 
begged  to  ftiare  their  friendfhip  and  confidence.  Polyanus. 

E'VER,  adv.  [oeppe,  Sax.]  At  any  time. — The  mod 
fenfual  man  that  ever  was  in  the  world,  never  felt  fo  deli¬ 
cious  a  pleafure  as  a  clear  confcience.  Tillotfcn. — At  all 
times;  always;  without  end. — God  hath  had  ever,  and 
ever  fhall  have,  fome  church  vifible  upon  the  earth. 
Hooker. 

Riches  endlefs  is  as  poor  as  winter, 

To  him  that  ever  fears  he  fhall  be  poor.  Shakefpeare. 
For  ever.  Eternally  ;  to  perpetuity. — Men  are  like  a 
company  of  poor  infects,  whereof  fome  are  bees,  delighted 
with  flowers  and  their  fweetnefs  ;  others  beetles,  de¬ 
lighted  with  other  kinds  of  viands  j  which,  having  en¬ 
joyed  for  a  feafon,  they  ceafe  to  be,  and  exift  no  more  for 
ever.  Locke. — It  is  fometimes  reduplicated. — For  ever  and 
for  ever,  farewell,  Caffius.  Skakfpeare. 

The  meeting  points  the  fatal  lock  diftever 

From  the  fair  head  for  ever  and  for  ever.  Pope. 

At  one  time,  as  ever  and  anon  ;  that  is,  at  one  time  and 
another ;  now  and  then  s 
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So  long  as  Guyort  with  her  communed, 

Unto  the  ground  ftie  caft  her  modeft  eye; 

And  ever  and  anon,  with  rofy  red. 

The  bafhful  blood  her  fnowy  cheeks  did  dye.  Spenfer .- 

In  any  degree.— Let  no  man  fear  that  harmful  creature 
ever  the  lefs,  becaufe  he  fees  the  apoftle  fafe  from  that 
poifon.  Hall. 

There  mull  be  fomewhere  fuch  a  rank  as  man ; 

And  all  the  queftion,  wrangle  e'er  fo  long. 

Is  only  this  ;  If  God  has  plac’d  him  wrong  f  Pope. 

A  word  of  enforcement,  or  aggravation.  As  foon  as  ever 
he  had  done  it ;  that  is,  immediately  after  he  had  done  it. 
In  this  fenfe  it  is  fcarcely  ufed  but  in  familiar  language. — 
They  brake  all  their  bones  in  pieces,  or  ever  they  came  at 
the  bottom  of  the  den.  Dan.  iv.  24. — That  purfe  in  your 
hand  has  a  twin  brother,  is  as  like  him  as  ever  he  can 
look.  Drydcn. 

Ever  a.  Any:  [as  every;  that  is,  evejt  ichor  ever  each 
is  each  one,  all.]  This  word  is  ftill  retained  in  the  Scot- 
tifh  dialedt. — I  love  thee  better  than  I  love  e'er  a  feurvy 
young  boy  of  them  all.  Shakefpeare. — It  is  much  ufed  in 
compofition  in  the  fenfe  of  always  ;  as,  evergreen,  green 
throughout  the  year  ;  everduring,  enduring  without  end. 
It  is  added  almoft  arbitrarily  to  neutral  participles  and 
adje£tives,  and  will  be  fufliciently  explained  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inftances : 

EV'ERARD,  [Gopoji,  a  boar,  and  pajrb,  Sax.  a  keep¬ 
er;  or,  of  ever,  Eng.  and  ape,  Sax.  honour;  q.d»  one 
always  much  honoured.]  A  proper  name  for  men. 

E'VERBODE,  a  town  of  Brabant :  five  miles  north 
of  Died. 

EVERBUB'BLING,  adj.  Boiling  up  with  perpetual 
murmurs : 

Panting  murmurs,  ftill’d  out  of  her  breaft. 

That  everbubbling  fpring.  Crafiaze. 

EVERBURN'ING,  adj.  Unextinguifhed : 

Torture  without  end 
Still  urges,  and  a  fiery  deluge,  fed 
With  everburning  fulphur  unconfum’d?  Milton. 

EVERDIN'GEN,  a  town  of  the  United  Dutch  States,, 
in  Guelderland  :  three  miles  weft  of  Citlemburg. 

EVERDU'RING,  adj.  Eternal  ;  enduring  without 
end. — Our  fouls,  piercing  through  the  impurity  of  flefh, 
behold  the  higheft  heavens,  and  thence  bring  knowledge 
to  contemplate  the  everduring  gl.ory  and  termlefs  joy.  Ra¬ 
leigh. 

Heav’n  open’d  wide 

Her  everduring  gates,  harmonious  found  ! 

On  golden  hinges  moving.  Milton . 

EVERGE'TES,  a  furname  fignifying  benefactor ,  given 
to  king  Philip  of  Macedon,  to  Antigonus  Dofon,  and 
Ptolemy  of  Egypt.  It  was  alfo  commonly  given  to  the 
kings  of  Syria  and  Pontus. 

E'VERGREEN,  adj.  Verdant  throughout  the  year. — 
The  juice,  when  in  greater  plenty  than  can  be  exhaled  by 
the  fun,  renders  the  plant  evergreen.  Arbutknot. 

There  will  I  build  him 
A  monument,  and  plant  it  round  with  ftiade 
Of  laurel,  evergreen ,  and  branching  palm.  Milton. 

E'VERGREEN,  f.  A  plant  that  retains  its  verdure 
through  all  the  feafons.— I  find  you  are  againft  filling  an 
Englifli  garden  with  evergreens.  Addifon. 

E'VER  GREEN-THORN,  f.  in  botany.  See  Mes- 

PILUS  PYRACANTHA. 

EVERHO'NOURED,  adj.  Always  held  in  honour  or 
efteem  : 

Mentes,  an  everkonour' d  name,  of  old 

High  in  Ulyfles’  focial  lift  enroll’d.  Pope. 

EVERLAST'ING,  adj.  Lafting  or  enduring  without 
end;  perpetual;  immortal;  eternal; 

And 
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And  what  a  trifle  is  a  moment’s  breath. 

Laid  in  the  fcale  with  everlafing  death  !  Denham. 

EVERLAST'ING,/  Eternity;  eternal  duration  whe¬ 
ther  paft  or  future. — From  everlafing  to  evcrlajling  thou 
art  God.  Pfal.  xc.  2.-^Eternal  Being: 

Or  that  the  Everlajling  had  not  fixed 

His  cannon  ’gainft  felf-flaughter.  Shakefpeare . 

EVERLAST'ING,  /.  in  botany.  See  Gnaphahum. 
EVERLAST'ING  PEA,/  in  botany.  SeeLATHYitus. 
EVERLAST'INGLY,  adv.  Eternally  :  without  end  : 
I’ll  hate  him  e verlafingly, 

That  bids  me  be  of  comfort  any  more.  Shakcfpeare. 

EVERLAST'INGNESS,  /  Eternity;  perpetuity; 
an  indefinite  duration ; 

Nothing  could  make  me  fooner  to  confefs. 

That  this  world  had  an  tverlafingnefs. 

Than  to  confiderthat  a  year  is  run 

Since  both  this  lower  world’s  and  the  fun’s  fun, 

Did  fet.  Donne. 

EVERLIV'ING,  adj.  Living  without  end ;  immortal ; 
eternal  ;  inceffant. — The  inftinCt  of  brutes  and  infeCts 
can  be  the  effeCt  of  nothing  elfe  than  the  wifdom  and 
Ikill  of  a  powerful  evtrliving  agent.  Newton. 

Is  not  from  hence  the  way,  that  leadeth  right 
To  that  moft  glorious  houfe,  thatglift’reth  bright 
With  burning  ftars  and  overliving  fires  t  Spenfer. 

EVERMO'RE,  adv.  Always;  eternally.  More  fee  ms 
an  expletive  accidentally  added,  unlefs  it  fignified  origi¬ 
nally  from  this  time:  as,  evermore,  always ,  henceforward ; 
but  this  fenfe  has  not  been  ftriCtly  preferved  : 

Sparks  by  nature  evermore  afpire, 

Which  makes  them  now  to  fuch  a  highnefs  flee.  Davies. 
EV'ERNESS,  /  Everlaftingnefs.  Bailey. 
EVERO'PEN,  adj.  Never  clofed ;  nor  at  any  time 
Unit. —God  is  the  great  eye  of  the  world,  always  watch¬ 
ing  over  our  actions,  and  has  an  everopen  ear  to  all  our 
words.  Taylor. 

EVERPLEA'SING,  adj.  Delighting  at  all  times;  ne¬ 
ver  ceafing  to  give  pleafure  : 

Forfaking  Sheria’s  everpleafng  ftiore. 

The  winds  to  Marathon  the  virgin  bore.  Pope. 

EVERRI'CULUM,/  [ everro ,  Lat.  to  fweep  away. 3  A 
furgical  inftrument  ufed  to  clear  the  bladder  from  gravel. 

E'VERSBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  and  duchy  of  Weftphalia  ;  feven 
miles  weft  of  Brilon. 

To  EVER'SE,  v.  a.  [ everfus ,  Lat.]  To  overthrow;  to 
fubvert ;  to  deftroy.  Not  ufed. — The  foundation  of  this 
principle  is  totally  overfed  by  the  ingenious  commentator 
upon  immaterial  beings.  Glanville. 

EV'ERSHOT,  a  fmall  town  in  Dorfetfhire,  128  miles 
from  London,  thirteen  from  Dorchefter,  and  eight  from 
Yeovil.  It  ftands  on  the  borders  of  Somerfetfliire,  and 
has  a  fair  annually  for  horned  cattle  on  the  12th  of  May  ; 
and  a  weekly  market  was  formerly  held  for  corn,  &c.  but 
has  been  difufed  for  upwards  of  fifty  years.  Here  is  a 
free  grammar- fchool,  and  a  charity-fchool.  The  chapel 
is  a  large  ancient  ftrudtuse,  with  a  high  tower.  Near  it 
the  river  Frome  rifes,  which  runs  to  Purbeck  bay. 

One  mile  eaft  of  Everftiot  is  Mel  bury,  the  feat  of  the 
ancient  and  refpeCted  family  of  the  Strartgeways.  The 
houfe  bears  the  marks  of  remote  antiquity  ;  the  weft 
part,  being  of  the  gothic  form,  and  rifing  into  a  lofty 
tower  embattled,  befpeaks  the  age  of  Henry  VII.  when, 
moft  probably,  it  was  built ;  the  other  parts  have  Grecian 
orders  engrafted  on  the  other  ftile,  which  altogether  gives 
it  an  uncommon  and  piCturefque  appearance.  Among 
other  fuperb  and  coftly  devices,  is  a  quantity  of  beautiful 
carving  in  wood,  by  Gibbons,  the  famous  ftatuary  in 
Charles  the  Second’s  reign,  which  has  been  noticed  by 
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Mr.  Horace  Walpole  in  his  Anecdotes  of  Painting.  The 
houfe  ftands  in  a  beautiful  park,  abounding  in  fine  old 
timber;  near  it  is  the  remains  of  a  gothic  church,  which 
fervesas  a  chapel  to  the  family,  and  in  which  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  very  Curious  monuments. 

fo  EVER'T,  r.  a.  \_evcrto,  Lat.]  To  deftroy  ;  to  over¬ 
throw.— A  procefs  is  valid,  if  the  jurifdiCtion  of  the 
judge  is  not  yet  everted  and  overthrown.  Ay  life. 

To  EVER'TUATE,  v.a.  [ e ,  from,  and  virtus,  Lat. 
virtue.]  To  deprive  of  virtue  ;  to  deprive  of  power. 

EVERWATCHTUL,  adj.  Always  vigilant  ; 

Plac’d  at  the  helm  he  fat,  and  mark’d  the  ikies, 

Nor  clos’d  in  fleep  his  everwatchful  eyes.  Pope. 

E'VERY,a</  [in  old  language  everich,  that  is,  ever 
each;  oepejr  ealc,  Sax.]  Each  one  of  all.  Every  has 
therefore  no  plural  fignification. — All  the  congTegatioA 
are  holy,  every  one  of  them.  Num.  xvi. 

From  pole  to  pole  the  thunder  roars  aloud, 

And  broken  lightnings  flafh  from  ev'ry  cloud.  Pope. 

EVE'RY-DAY,  adj.  Ufual. — I  love  every-day  fenfes, 
every-day  wit  and  entertainment ;  a  man  who  is  only  good 
on  holydays,  is  good  for  very  little.  Chef  erf  eld. — Men  of 
genius  forget  things  of  common  concern,  which  make  no 
flight  impreflion  in  every-day  minds.  Shenfone. 

EVERY-WHERE,  adj.  In  all  places;  in  each  place. — 
If  I  fend  my  fon  abroad,  how  is  it  poffible  to  keep  him 
from  vice,  which  is  every-where  fo  in  fafhion  ?  Locke. 

EVER-YOUNG,  adj.  Not  fubjeCt  to  old  age,  or  de¬ 
caying  ;  undecaying  : 

Joys  ever-young,  unmix’d  with  pain  or  fear, 

Fill  the  wide  circle  of  th’  eternal  year.  Pope. 

EVES-DROPPERS,  /  See  Eaves-droppers. 

E'VESHAM,  an  ancient  and  confiderable  town  in 
Worcefterfliire,  pleafantly  fituated  on  a  rifing  ground 
near  the  river  Avon,  over  which  it  has  a  ftone  bridge  of 
feven  arches,  and  a  convenient  harbour  for  barges.  It 
is  a  borough  by  prefcription,  governed  by  a  mayor,  re¬ 
corder,  feven  aldermen,  twelve  common  councilmen, 
and  twenty-four  afliftants,  with  a  chamberlain,  town- 
clerk,  and  other  officers,  having  the  power  of  punifliing 
all  manner  of  crimes  committed  within  their  liberties, 
except  high-treafon.  tin  former  times  Evefham  was 
famous  for  its  (lately  monaftery,  being  one  of  thofe  whofe 
abbot  fat  in  parliament  as  a  fpiritual  lord,  and  who  exer- 
cifed  the  epifcopal  office  over  all  his  clergy.  One  of  the 
moft  remarkable  battles  ever  fought  in  England,  was 
decided  at  Eve\Tiam,  on  the  4th  of  Auguft,  1265,  be¬ 
tween  Simon  Montfort  earl  of  Leicefter,  and  prince 
Edward,  afterwards  Edward  I.  In  this  battle  the  earl 
of  Leicefter,  and  almoft  all  the  barons  who  had  taken  up 
arms  againft  the  king,  were  (lain,  and  the  prince  had  the 
honour  of  reftoring  his  father  Henry  III.  to  the  throne  of 
his  anceftors. 

This  town  commands  a  moft  beautiful  profpeCt  of  that 
expanlive  and  fertile  diftrift  called  the  Vale  of  Evefham 
or  Vale  of  Gloucefter,  which  fo  much  abounds  with 
corn,  as  well  as  pafture  for  flieep,  that  it  is  reckoned  the 
granary  of  all  thofe  parts,  and  runs  along  the  banks  of  the 
Avon  from  Tewkfbury  to  Perfhore,  and  to  Stratford  in 
Warwickfhire,  and  the  river  is  fo  far  navigable.  There 
are  three  pariih-churches  within  the  borough  ;  and  tbefre 
was  alfoacaflle  in  farmer  times,  but  no  remains  of  it  are 
now  left.  Here  is  a  well-endowed  free  grammar-fchool  ; 
a  charity-fchool  for  thirty  boys,  and  a  few  alms-houfes. 
Mrs.  Elftob,  the  famous  Saxonift,  and  author  of  feveral 
trails,  kept  one  of  the  day-fchools  inthis  town.  The 
trade  is  not  remarkable  on  account  of  any  manufacture  ^ 
the  poor  are  chiefly  employed  in  gardening, which  is  very 
extenfive,  thetownbeing  furroundedwithgarden-grounds, 
the  produce  of  which  is  taken  to  Cheltenham,  Worcefter, 
Birmingham,  and  even  Briftol  and  Bath  ;  the  returns  of 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Tindall,  in  his  Antiquities  of 
Evefham,  amount  on  the  loweft  computation  to  ten  thou- 

fand. 
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fand  pounds  per  annum.  It  hasa  good  weekly  market  on 
Mondays;  and  four  fairs,  viz.  on  the  fecond  of  February, 
Monday  after  Eafter-Monday,  Whit-Monday,  and  the 
2 1  ft  of  September. 

E'VESHAM,  a  townffiip  of  the  American  States, 
in  Burlington  county,  New-Jerfey,  (ituated  between  the 
forks  of  Moore’s  creek,  which  runs  north  wefterly  to 
Delaware  river  :  feven  miles  eafterly  of  Haddonfield, 
fixteen  eaft  of  Philadelphia,  and  twenty-five  fouth  of 
Burlington.  Here  is  an  Indian  fettlement,  called  Edge 
Pittick,  a  trad  of  land  referved  by  the  ancient  natives. 
They  have  many  hundred  acres  of  improved  lands,  about 
thirty  houfes,  and  a  meeting-houfe,  with  a  minifter  of 
their  own,  who  officiates  in  the  Indian  language. 

EVE'ST,  a  river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the  Dvvina, 
near  Kreutzburg. 

7’oEVES'TIGATE,  v.  a.  [ evejligo ,  Lat.  ]  To  fearch  out. 

EVESTIGA'TION,  f.  An  investigation ;  a  fearching 
out.  Scott. 

EUEX'IA,  f.  [ev,  well,  and  e|k,  Gr.  the  habit.]  A 
good  habit  of  body  ,  a  good  constitution. 

EUGE'NE,  [sv’yjjnrt,  Gr.  nobly  born.]  A  proper 
name  of  men. 

EUGE'NE  (Francis  of  Savoy),  called  Prince  Eugene, 
one  of  the  mod  famous  generals  of  [tis  time,  grandfon  of 
Charles-Emanuel  duke  of  Savoy,  and  fon  of  the  count  of 
Soiftbnsby  Olympia  Mancini,  niece  to  cardinal  Mazarin. 
He  was  born  at  Paris  in  1663,  and  being  deftined  to  the 
church,  was  known  in  his  youth  by  the  name  of  the  abbe 
de  Carignan.  He  went  as  a  volunteer  to  ferve  in  Ger¬ 
many  againft  the  Turks.  Louvois  fent  an  order  of  recal 
to  him  and  the  other  French  volunteers,  upon  pain,  in 
cafe  of  difobedience,  of  being  perpetually  exiled.  Eu¬ 
gene  alone  ventured  to  difobey  :  “  I  will  return  one  day 
(faid  he)  in  fpite  of  Louvois.”  He  fo  much  diftinguilhed. 
himfelf  in  his  firft  campaign,  that  the  emperor  gave  him 
a  regiment  of  dragoons.  After  the  fiege  of  Vienna  was 
railed,  he  ferved  in  Hungary  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  of  Lorrain  and  the  eledfor  of  Bavaria.  1111691,  he 
was  fent  with  a  body  of  troops  into  Piedmont,  where  he 
relieved  Coni  befieged  by  tlie  French,  and  took  Carmag¬ 
nole.  Still  augmenting  his  reputation  by  new  fervices, 
he  was  appointed,  in  1697,  to  the  command  of  the  impe¬ 
rial  army.  In  the  month  of  September  of  that  yeaf  he 
entirely  defeated  the  Turks  at  the  battle  of  Zenta, 
where  the  grand-vizier  and  more  than  twenty  thoufand 
men  were  left  upon  the  field,  and  the  grand-leignor  was 
obliged  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat  with  the  broken 
relics  of  his  army.  Eugene  had  hazarded  this  engage¬ 
ment  contrary  to  the  exprefs  orders  of  the  imperial 
court  ;  but  he  fo  well  juftified  his  conduct,  that  Leopold 
gave  him  a  written  authority  to  aCl  thenceforth  according 
to  his  own  judgment.  In  the  Spanifh  fucceffion-war  he 
was  fent,  in  1701,  to  command  in  Italy  agairift  Catinat. 
He  forced  the  French  poll  at  Carpi,  and  obliged  Catinat 
to  retreat  beyond  the  Oglio.  Villeroi,  who  came  from 
court  to  fuperfede  that  general,  attacked  Eugene  in  his 
entrenchments  at  Cliiari,  blit  was  repulled  with  confider- 
able  lofs.  In  the  enfuing  winter,  Eugene,  obtaining  admif- 
fion  into  Cremona  by  ftratagem,  took  Villeroi  prifoner, 
but  an  accident  prevented  him  from  keeping  poffiefiion  of 
the  town.  He  was  oppofed  the  next  year  by  Vendome, 
with  whom  he  fought  the  indecifive  battle  of  Luzzara. 
On  returning  to  Vienna,  the  emperor  created  him  pre- 
lident  of  the  council  of  war,  and  entrufted  the  military 
cheft  to  his  difpofal.  He  was  ftriCtly  itnited  with  the 
other  great  general  of  the  allied  army,  the  duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  and  by  their  talents  and  concert,  they  obtained 
a  decilive  fuperiority  over  the  French  in  Germany.  Eu¬ 
gene  commanded  the  imperial  part  of  the  army  at  the 
famous  battle  of  Hochftet  or  Blenheim,  fought  in  1704. 
See  the  article  England,  p.  703  of  this  volume.  In 
1705  he  underwent  a  repulfe  in  Italy  from  Vendome,  at 
the  bloody  action  of  CalTano ;  but  whatever  reputation 
he  might  lofe  in  this  campaign,  he  fully  jegained  in  the 
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next,  when,  by  a  molt  extraordinary  march  acrofs  Lom¬ 
bardy  in  the  face  of  a  French  army,  he  penetrated  to 
Turin,  then  clofely  befieged,  attacked  the  French  in 
their  entrenchments,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory, 
which  fecured  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  reftored  all  the 
Milanefe  to  the  emperor.  In  1707  he  made  good  his 
menace  of  one  day  re-entering  France  without  permiffion, 
by  joining  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  an  invafion  of  Provence 
and  Dauphine.  Toulon  was  befieged,  but  without  fdc- 
cefs  ;  and  finally  the  invaders  were  obliged  to  quit  the 
country  after  having  done  no  more  than  infult  the  pride 
of  Louis,  and  defolate  a  barren  diftriCt.  Eugene,  in 
1708,  refumed  the  command  of  the  imperialifts  in'Flan- 
ders,  and  partook  with  Marlborough  of  the  victory  at 
Oudenard,  and  the  capture  of  Lifle.  In  the  next  year 
he  commanded  the  center  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Mai- 
plaquet.  He  continued  for  fome  enfuing  campaigns  to  act 
in  Flanders  ;  and  when  the  change  of  politics  in  the  Eng- 
lifli  court  prepared  a  peace  and  the  downfal  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  he  went  to  London  for  the  ptirpofe  of  fupport. 
ing  the  war  party.  He  was  received  with  much  applaufe 
and  admiration  by  the  public,  but  was  unable  to  change 
the  refolutions  of  the  cabinet;  and  he  returned  to  finith 
the  war  alone.  He  took  Quefnoi,  but  upon  the  whole 
he  was  fully  matched  by  Villars,  who  took  his  magazines 
at  Marchiennes,  and  difconcerted  the  whole  plan  of  the 
campaign.  After  making  all  poffible  exertions  to  fup- 
port  the  arms  of  the  emperor,  who  obftinately  continued 
the  war  after  the  defection  of  his  allies,  the  prince  com¬ 
menced  a  negociation  with  Villars,  which  produced  the 
peace  of  Raftadt  in  1714.  But  the  repofe  of  Eugene 
was  fhort.  The  hoftilities  committed  by  the  Turks  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  empire  called  him  forth  to  command 
a  powerful  army  affembled  by  the  emperor  Charles  VI. 
With  this  he  paffed  the  Danube,  and  gave  a  defeat  to  the 
grand-vizier  at  Peterwaradin  in  1716.  The  next  year  he 
undertook  the  fiege  of  Belgrade  ;  when  the  Turks  came 
with  a  vaft  army  to  its  relief,  and  inverted  him  in  his 
camp.  He  buffered  them  to  approach  near,  and  then, 
fuddenly  quitting  his  lines,  fell  upon  them  with  fuch 
vigour  and  effeCt,  that  he  killed  twenty  thoufand  men, 
and  poffeffed  himfelf  of  their  cannon  and  all  their  camp 
equipage.  This  victory  was  followed  by  the  immediate 
furrender  of  Belgrade  ;  and  the  advantageous  peace  of 
Paffarowitz  in  1718  was  the  confequence  of  his  brilliant 
fucceffes.  After  this  period  he  retired  to  Vienna,  co¬ 
vered  with  glory,  and  loaded  with  recompences  of  every 
kind,  worthy  of  one  who. was  juftly  confidered  as  the 
faviour  of  the  empire,  and  the  greateft  benefactor  to  the 
houfeof  Auftria.  He  employed  his  fortune-in  cultivat¬ 
ing  the  fine  arts  and  patronifing  letters,  and  difplayed  no 
lefs  magnanimity  in  peace,  than  he  had  done  heroifm  in 
war.  He  died  at  Vienna  in  1736,  at  the  age  of  feventy- 
three. 

EUGE'NIA,  f.  [Named  from  Prince  Eugene  of 
Savoy,  who  was  a  proteCtor  and  encourager  of  botany,, 
and  poffeffed  a  botanic  garden.  ]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  icofandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of 
hefperideje,  (myrti,  JuJf.)  The  generic  characters  are 
— Calyx:  perianth  one-leafed,  fuperior,  elevated  in  the 
middle  into  a  ftibvillofe  little  ball,  four-parted  :  divifions 
oblong,  obtufe,  concave,  permanent.  Corolla  :  petals 
four,  twice  as  large  as  the  calyx,  oblong,  obtufe,  con¬ 
cave.  Stamina  :  filaments  very  many,  inferted  into  the 
ball  of  the  calyx,  length  of  the  corolla  ;  anthters  fmall . 
Piftillum  :  germ  turbinate,  inferior;  ftyle  fimple,  length 
of  the  ftamens  ;  ftigma  fimple.  Pericarpium  :  drupe 
four-cornered,  crowned,  one-celled.  Seeds:  nut  round- 
i(h,  fmooth.  (This  genus  is  not  eafily  diftinguifhed 
from  Myrtus,  except  in  the  habit:  1,  2,  6,  7,  are  more 
diftinCt;  but  3,  4,  5,  approach  nearer  to  Myrtus.  Swartz.) 
— EJJcntial  Character.  Calyx  four-parted,  fuperior;  petals 
four  ;  drupe  one-feeded,  four-cornered. 

Species.  1.  Eugenia  malaccenfis,  or  broad-leaved  eu- 
genia:  leaves  quite  entire;  peduncles  branched,  lateral. 
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This  rites  with  a  tree-like  ftem  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  high,  covered  with  a  brown  bark,  and  fending  out 
many  branches.  Leaves  oblong,  ending  in  acute  points, 
oppofite  ;  when  young  of  a  bright  purple  colour,  but  as 
they  grow  older  becoming  of  a  light  green  ;  the  flowers 
are  produced  on  the  fides  of  the  branches  ;  every  pedun¬ 
cle  branching  into  three  Or  four  others,  each  of  which 
fupportsone  flower  ;  fruit  fucculent,  irregularly  fhaped, 
and  inclofing  a  tingle  nut:  Loiireiro  calls  it  a  berry  ;  it 
js  of  a  rounditli  form,  commonly  obtufely  quadrangular  ; 
fomctimes  it  is  ovate;  in  fize  it  is  an  inch  and  half  in 
diameter,  flefliy,  very  fweet,  fmelling  like  the  rofe,  not 
very  juicy;  covered  with  a  thin,  (liining,  yellowifh  (ktn  ; 
and  containing  commonly  one  feed,  which  is  large, 
rounditli,  foftifli,  not  bony  or  horny  ;  the  fruit  is  very 
agreeable  to  the  tatle,  fmell  and  fight,  and  is  efteemed 
wholefome:  Fortier  defcribes  it  as  whitifh,  tinged  with 
rofe-colour,  pear-thaped,  and  fometimes  as  big  as  the  fitf, 
but  ufually  much  fmaller.  It  is  very  common  in  mod 
of  the  iflands  in  the  South  Sea,  and  is  cultivated  almoft 
every  where  between  the  tropics.  Mr.  Miller  cultivated 
it  here  in  176S;  he  fays  that  he  received  it  from  Dr. 
Heberden,  with  fome  other  plants,  from  Brafil. 

2.  Eugenia  jambos,  or  narrow-leaved  eugenia  :  leaves 
quite  entire  ;  peduncles  branched,  terminating.  Tjiis 
rifes  to  the  fame  height,  but  the  leaves  are  longer  and 
narrower.  Flowers'greenifh  yellow  :  fruit  pear-fhaped, 
two  inches  long,  white  and  red,  having  no  fmell.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Ealt-Indies  and  Cochinchina.  It  flowers  from 
May  to  July. 

3.  Eugenia  pfeudo-pfidium,  or  baftard  eugenia :  leaves 
quite  entire  ;  peduncles  one-flowered  feveral  lateral  and 

’terminating.  This  is  an  upright  tree  twenty  feet  high, 
in  appearance  not  unlike  a  pear-tree  ;  fruit  globular,  at 
firft  green,  then  palling  through  the  different  (hades  of  yel¬ 
low  as  it  ripens,  till  at  length  it  becomes  fcarlet  ;  it  is 
fcarcely  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  fkin  is  thin,  and 
the  pulp  is  foft,  fweet  and  red  :  the  feed  is  large  and  glo¬ 
bular.  .  Native  of  Martinico,  where  it  is  called  goyavier 
batard.  It  flowers  in  October,  and  bears  fruit  in  Decem¬ 
ber  and  January. 

4.  Eugenia  uniflora,  or  one-flowered  eugenia  :  leaves 
quite  entire,  cordate  lanceolate  ;  peduncles  one-flowered, 
lateral.  Flowers  white  ;  fruit  bright  red,  loft,  (lightly 
grooved,  and  having  a  fweet  fmell.  It  was  firft  brought 
from  Goa,  and  cultivated  in  the  grand  duke’s  garden 
near  Florence  ;  whence  it  came  into  the  public  botanic 
gardens  of  Florence  and  Pi  fa  about  the  year  1718. 

5.  Eugenia  cotinifolia,  orolive-leaved  eugenia  :  leaves 
ovate,  obtufe,  quite  entire  ;  peduncles  one-flowered. 
Fruit  globular  fucculent,  inclofing  a  Angle  (Fining  mem¬ 
branaceous  nut,  having  one  feed  in  it.  Native  of  Cay¬ 
enne,  where  it  is  called  by  the  French  cerifer  de  Cayenne. 

6.  Eugenia  acutangula,  or  pointed  eugenia  :  leaves 
crenate  ;  peduncles  terminating;  fruits  oblong  acute- 
angled  pomes.  Leaves  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  ex¬ 
actly  like  thofe  of  the  horfe-chefnut,  obovate,  (harpilh, 
very  finely  toothed  :  Loureiro  fays,  it  is  a  large  tree  with 
fpreading  branches.  Native  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  of 
Cochinchina. 

7.  Eugenia  racemofa,  or  racemed  eugenia :  leaves 
crenate  ;  racemes  very  long  ;  pomes  ovate,  quadrangu¬ 
lar.  Native  not  only  of  India,  but  of  New  Caledonia  in 
the  South  Seas.  Juffieu  refers  the  two  laft  fpecies  to 
other  genera  ;  the  6th  to  Stravadium,  and  this  to  Buto- 
nica  ;  both  having  alternate  leaves,  and  many  flowers 
together  in  racemes. 

8.  Eugenia  feflili flora,  or  fefflle  eugenia  :  flowers  late¬ 
ral,  feflile  ;  leaves  oblong,  quite  entire,  (liining,  dotted 
underneath.  Fruit  the  lize  of  a  plum,  globular,  dotted., 
Obferved  in  the  ifland  of  Santa  Cruz  by  Weft. 

9.  Eugenia  punCtata,  or  fpctted  eugenia  :  leaves  ob¬ 
long,  dotted  on  both  fides  ;  peduncles  oppofite  three- 
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flowered,  the  length  of  the  leaves.  Obferved  in  the 
ifland  of  Santa  Cruz  by  von  Rohr  and  Weft.  Vahl 
doubts  whether  it  be  any  thing  more  than  a  varie  y  of 
myrtus  fragrans,  with  which  it  agrees  in  many  circurn- 
ftances.  It  differs  only  in  having  the  peduncles  con- 
ftuntly  axillary  and  three-flowered,  not  terminating  and 
three-parted,  with  three- flowered  pedicels,  as  in  myrtus 
fragrans  :  the  leaves  alfo  are  on  longer  petioles.  It  feems 
to  differ  from  Eug.  Guianenfis  of  Aublet  in  having  the  pe¬ 
duncles  the  fame  length  with  the  leaves, and  larger  flowers. 

10.  Eugenia  nervofa,  or  nerved  eugenia  :  leaves  quite 
entire  ;  flowers  heaped,  terminating  ;  ber.ries  globular 
nerved,  n.  Eugenia  corticofa,  or  cortical  eugenia: 
leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  racemed,  ccrymbed  ;  filaments 
very  (bort.  Natives  of  Cochinchina  in  woods. 

Jacquin  lias  another  fpecies,  which  lie  names  Eugenia 
Carthagenenfis,  with  two  varieties  of  it,  barueufis  and 
myrtifolia. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Set  the  ftones,  frefh  from  their 
places  of  natural  growth,  in  fnrall  pots  filled  with  light 
earth  ;  plunge  them  in  a  hot-bed,  obferving  to  keep  the 
earth  moift,  but  not  wet.  In  about  fix  weeks  the  plants 
willappear;  when  about  four  inches  high,  feparate  them 
carefully,  plant  each  in  a  fmall  pot,  plunge  them  in  the 
hot,bed  again,  and  ftiade  them  carefully  till  they  have 
taken  new  root.  Treat  them  in  the  fame  way  as  other 
tender  plants  from  the  fame  countries,  keeping  them 
plunged  in  the  tan-bed,  and  in  winter  watering  them 
iparingly. 

EUGE'NIA,  the  name  of  a  woman. 

EUGE'NIUS,  [evy,  good,  and  yua<;,  Gr.  a  kind.]  A 
man’s  name. 

EU'GENY,/.  [=vy£ma,Gr.  jNoblenefs  of  birth  or  blood. 

EUGH,yi  [This  word  is  fo  written  by  moll  writers  ; 
but  fince  the  original  ip ,  Saxon,  or  Welfti  yezvn ,  more  fa¬ 
vours  the  eafier  orthography  of  yew,  Johnfon  refers  it 
thither.  ]  A  tree  : 

At  the  firft  ftretch  of  both  his  hands  he  drew, 

And  almoft  joined  the  horns  of  the  tough  eugh.  Dryd. 

EU'GUBINE  TA'BLES,/.  in  antiquity,  eight  tables 
of  brafs,  which  were  dug  up  among  lome  ruins  at  Igu- 
vium  in  Hetruria,  now  Gubbio  in  Tufcany,  in  the  year 
1444.  On  thefe  tables  are  infcriptions,  in  the  molt  an¬ 
cient  Pelafgic  characters.  Thefe  brafs  plates  had  exer- 
cifed  the  fagaeity  of  the  learned  in  Italy,  immediately 
after  their  difcovery.  Their  inquiries  Gori  purfued  in 
his  Mufeum  Etrufcum ,  printed  at  Florence,  in  2  vols.  folio  ; 
and,  by  joining  his  learning  to  the  former  inquiries,  he 
determined  the  characters  ;  and,  fuppoling  the  language 
to  be  the  .CEolic  Greek,  brought  into  Italy  by  the  Pe- 
lafgi,  he  attempted  an  explanation  of  each  word  ;  and 
found  the  whole  to  be  a  hymn  in  time  of  the  greateft  dif- 
trefs,  arifing  from  a  peftilence  and  famine.  This  event 
he  confirms  by  a  palfage  in  Dionyfius  of  Plalicarnaflus, 
who  quotes  from  a  more  ancient  hiftorian,  called  Myrfi- 
lus  the  Lefbian,  that  more  than  one  century  before  the 
fiege  of  Troy,  fuch  a  calamity  did  happen  in  that  part 
of  Italy.  On  thefe  grounds,  Gori  calls  the  infcription 
on  the  Eugubine  Tables,  the  Carmen  Ortliion.  'The  cha¬ 
racters  are  read  from  right  to  left,  according  to  the  more 
ancient  oriental  form,  before  the  Bouftrophedon  was  ad¬ 
mitted  ;  which  alternate  giethod  ended  in  the  weftern 
languages,  with  an  entire  change  of  writing  from  the  left 
to  the  right.  The  original  has  no  (tops,  or  punCtuation  ; 
and,  as  well  as  from  the  rapid  expreftions  of  diftrefs, 
changing  from  invocation  to  defcription,  and  vice  vcrfa , 
as  from  the  imperfect  date  of  language  in  thofe  early  pe¬ 
riods,  very  few,  if  any,  connectives  are  admitted  in  the 
broken  fentences.  This  particular  form,  Gori  has  ftriCtly 
obferved  in  his  Latin  verlion.  It  may  juft  be  remarked, 
that  the  opening  of  the  CEdipus  Tyrannies  of  Sophocles, 
with  the  firft  choric  ode,  together  with  the  firft  chapter 
‘CL  o| 
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of  the  prophet  Joel,  bear  much  refemblance  to  the  cir- 
cumdances  and  fituation  of  the  Carmen  Orthium  expreded 
on  thefe  tables. 

E'V  IAN,  a  town  of  Savoy,  in  the  duchy  of  Chablais, 
on  the  coad  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  containing  two  pa. 
rilhes,  and  two  convents ;  near  it  are  fome  mineral  wa¬ 
ters,  which  bring  a  refort  of  company  in  the  firmmer  to 
the  town,  and  renders  it  more  fiour i Hi i ng-  than  it  was 
heretofore.  It  was  an  ancient  city  of  the  Nantuates  : 
five  miles  ead  of  Tonon,  and  twenty-three  north-eaft  of 
Geneva. 

KVI BRA/TION,^  [e,  from,  and  vibro,  Lat.  to  beat.] 
^  making ;  the  adc  of  brandidling,  Scott. 

*.°  EVI'Cl  ,  v.  a.  [cvinco,  Lat.]  To  difpodefs  of  by  a 
judicial  courfe.  To  take  away  by  a  fentence  of  lav/. — His 
lands  were  evi&.cd  from  him.  K.  James. — To  prove;  to 
evince.  Little  vfed. — This  nervous  fluid  has  never  been 
difcovered  in  live  animals  by  the  fenfes,  however  aflided; 
tior  its  necefliry  evicted  by  any  cogent  experiment.  Cheyne. 

EVIC'TION,  [  Difpoffeflion  or  deprivation. 

B.VIC'TION,  J.  [from  ev inco,  Lat.  to  overcome. ]  In 
Iavy,  a  recovery  of  land  by  legal  procefs.  If  land  is 
evidted,  before  the  time  of  payment  of  rent  on  a  leafe,  no 
rent  fliall  be  paid  by  the  lelfee.  Where  lands  taken  on 
extent  are  evidted  or  recovered  by  better  title,  the  plain¬ 
tiff  fliall  have  a  new7  execution.  4  Rep.  66.  If  a  widow  is 
evidted  of  her  dower  or  thirds,  (he  fliall  be  endowed  in 
the  other  lands  of  the  heir.  2  Danv.  Ahr.  670.  And  if 
on  an  exchange  of  lands,  either  party  is  evicted  of  the 
lands  given  in  exchange,  he  may  enter  on  his  own  lands. 
4  Rep.  1 21 . 

E'V  I DENCE,  y.  [French.]  The  date  of  being  evi¬ 
dent;  clearnefs;  indubitable  certainty ;  notoriety.  Tef- 
timony  \  proof. — They  bear  evidence  to  a  hi  (lory  in  defence 
of  Chriftianity,  the  truth  of  which  hidory  was  their  mo¬ 
tive  to  embrace  Chriftianity.  AddiJ'on. — Witnefs  ;  one 
that  gives  evidence.  In  this  fenfe  it  is  fometimes  plural  ; 
as,  the  evidence  were  /zoom  ;  but  fometimes  regularly  aug¬ 
mented,  as  evidences. — There  are  books  extant,  which  they 
mud  needs  allow  of  as  proper  evidence ;  even  the  mighty 
volumes  of  vifible  nature,  and  the  everlafting  tables  of 
right  reafon.  Bentley. 

To  fwear  he  faw  three  inches  through  a  door, 

As  Afiatic  evidences  fwore.  Dryden. 

E'VIDENCE,yi  inlaw,  proof  by  witnefles,  on  oath  ; 
or  by  writings  or  records.  It  is  called  evidence,  becaufe 
thereby  tile  point  in  iflue  in  acaufe  to  be  tried,  is  to  be  made 
evident  to  thejury  ;  iax probations  debent  effe  evidentes  &  per- 
Jpicua.  Co.  Litt.  283.  Evidence  in  the  trial  by  jury  is  of  two 
kinds,  either  that  which  is  given  in  proof,  or  that  which 
the  jury  may  receive  by  their  own  private  knowledge. 
As  to  the  latter,  fee  the  article  Jury.  The  former,  or 
proofs,  (to  which  in  common  fpeech  the  name  of  evi¬ 
dence  is  ufually  confined,)  are  either  written  ;  or  parol, 
that  is,  by  word  of  mouth.  Written  proofs,  or  evidence, 
are  recofds',  and  ancient  deeds  of  thirty  years  (landing, 
which  prove  themfelves  ;  but  modern  deeds  and  other 
writings,  mud  be  attefted  and  verified  by  parol  evidence 
of  witnefles.  And  the  one  general  rule  that  runs  through 
all  the  dodtrine  of  trials  is  this,  that  (he  bed  evidence  the 
nature  of  the  cafe  will  admit  of  fliall  always  be  required, 
if  poflible  to  be  had  ;  but  if  not  poflible,  then  the  bed 
evidence  that  can  be  had  fliall  be  allowed.  For  if  it  be 
found  there  is  any  better  evidence  exifting  than  is  pro¬ 
duced,  the  very  not  producing  it  is  a  prefumption,  that  it 
would  have  detedted  foinc  falfehood  that  at  prefent  is  con¬ 
cealed.  Thus,  in  order  to  prove  a  leafe  for  years,  nothing 
elfe  fliall  be  admitted,  but  the  very  deed  of  leafe  itfelf,  if 
in  being  ;  but  if  that  pofitively  be  proved  to  be  burnt  or 
dedroyed,  (not  relying  on  any  loofe  negative,  as  that  it 
cannot  be  found,  or  the  like,)  then  an  atteded  copy  may 
beproduced;  or  parol  evidence  given  of  its  contents.  So, 
no  evidence  of  a  difeourfe  with  another  wili  be  admitted, 
but  the  real  party  nmft  be  produced  ;  yet  in  fome  cafes, 
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(as  in  proof  of  any  general  cudoms,  or  matters  of  com¬ 
mon  tradition  or  repute,)  the  courts  admit  of  hearfay  z\ i» 
dence,  or  an  account  of  what  perfons  deccafed  have  de¬ 
clared  in  their  life-time  :  but  fuch  evidence  will  not  be 
received  of  any  particular  fadts.  So  too,  books  of  ac¬ 
counts,  or  diop- books,  are  not  allowed  of  themfelves  to 
be  given  in  evidence  for  the  owner,  but  a  fervant  who 
made  the  entry  may  have  recourfe  to  them  to  refrelh  his 
memory  :  and,  if  fuch  fervant  (who  was  accudomed  ta 
make  thofe  entries)  be  dead,  and  his  hand  be  proved, 
the  book  may  be  read  in  evidence.  BullN.P.  282,  3.  But 
as  this  kind  of  evidence,  even  thus  regulated,  would  be 
much  too  hard  upon  the  buyer  at  any  long  didance  of 
time,  the  dat.  7  Jac.  I.  c.  12,  (the  penners  of  which  feem 
to  have  imagined  that  the  books  of  themfelves  were  evi¬ 
dence  at  common-law)  confines  this  fpecies  of  proof  to 
fuch  tranfadtions  as  have  happened  within  one  year  be¬ 
fore  the  adtion  brought;  unlefs  between  merchant  and 
merchant  in  the  ufual  intercourfe  of  trade. 

With  regard  to  parol  evidence,  or  witnefTes,  there  is 
a  procefs  to  bring  them  in  by  writ  of fubpeena  ad  tejlifican- 
dum\  which  commands  them,  laying  afide  all  pretences 
and  excufes,  to  appear  at  the  trial,  on  pain  of  one  hundred 
pounds,  to  be  forfeited  to  the  king  ;  to  which  the  dat. 
5  Eliz.  c.  9,  has  added  a  penalty  of  iol.  to  the  party 
aggrieved,  and  damages  equivalent  to  the  lofs  fudained 
by  want  of  his  evidence.  But  no  witnefs,  unlefs  his  rea- 
fonable  expences  be  tendered  him,  is  bound  to  appear 
at  all  ;  nor  if  he  appears,  is  he  bound  to  give  evidence, 
till  fuch  charges  are  actually  paid  him  :  except  he  reddes 
within  the  bills  of  mortality,  and  is  fuinmoned  to  give 
evidence  within  the  fame.  This  compulfory  procefs,  to 
bring  in  unwilling  witnefTes,  and  the  additional  terrors  of 
an  attachment  in  cafe  of  difobedience,  are  of  excellent 
ufe  in  the  thorough  invedigation  of  truth. 

All  witnefTes  of  whatever  religion  or  country,  that 
have  the  ufe  of  their  reafon,  are  to  be  received  and  exa¬ 
mined,  except  fuch  as  are  infamous,  or  fuch  as  are  in¬ 
tended  in  the  event  of  the  caufe.  All  others  are  com¬ 
petent  witnefTes  ;  though  the  jury,  from  other  circurn 
dances,  will  judge  of  their  credibility.  Infamous  per¬ 
fons  are  fuch  as  may  be  challenged  as  jurors,  propter  do~ 
liELurri-,  and  therefore  (hall  never  be  admitted  to  give  evi¬ 
dence  to  inform  that  jury,  with  whom  they  were  too 
fcandalous  to  alfociate.  Intereded  witnefles  may  be  ex¬ 
amined  upon  a  voir  dire,  if  fufpedted  to  be  fecretiy  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  event ;  or  their  intereit  may.  be  proved  in 
court.  Which  lad  is  the  only  method  of  fupporting  an 
objection  to  the  former  clafs ;  for  no  man  is  to  be  exa¬ 
mined  to  prove  his  own  infamy.  And  no  counfel,  attor¬ 
ney,  or  other  perfon,  intruded  with  the  fecrets  of  the 
caufe  by  the  party  himfelf,  fliall  be  compelled,  or  perhaps 
allowed,  to  give  evidence  of  fuch  converfation  or  mat¬ 
ters  of  privacy,  .as  came  to  his  knowledge  by  virtue  of 
fuch  trud  and  conddence  ;  but  he  may  be  examined  as  to 
mere  matters  of  fact,  as  the  execution  of  a  deed  or  the 
like,  which  might  have  come  to  his  knowledge  without 
being  entrnded  in  the  caufe. 

One  witnefs,  if  credible,  is  fufheient  evidence  to  a  jury 
of  any  Jingle  fact ;  though  undoubtedly  the  concurrence 
of  two  or  more  corroborates  the  proof.  Yet  our  law 
condders  that  there  are  many  tranfadtions  to  which  only 
one  perfon  is  privy  ;  and  therefore  does  not  always  de¬ 
mand  the  teltimony  of  two,  as  the  civil  law  univerfally 
requires.  Podtive  proof  is  always  required,  where  from 
the  nature  of  the  cafe  it  appears  it  might  podibly  have 
been  had.  But,  next  to  podtive  proof,  circumdantial 
evidence,  or  the  doctrine  of  prefumptions,  mud  take 
place  :  for  when  the  fadt  itfelf  cannot  be  demondratively 
evinced,  that  which  comes  neared  to  the  proof  of  the 
fadt,  is  the  proof  of  .  fuch  circumdances  which  either  ne- 
cetfarily  or  ufually  attend  fuch  fadts ;  and  thefe  are  called 
prefumptions,  which  are  only  to  be  relied  upon  till  the 
contrary  be  adtually  proved.  Stabitur  prafumptioni  donee 
probetur  in  contrarium,  Co.  Litt,  373.  Violent  prefumption 
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is  many  times  equal  to  full  proof ;  for  there  thofe  circum¬ 
ftances  appear,  which  neceffarily  attend  the  faft.  As  if 
a  landlord  fues  for  rent  due  at  Michaelmas  i754>  and  the 
tenant  cannot  prove  the  payment,  but  produces  an  ac¬ 
quittance  for  rent  due  at  a  fubfequent  time,  in  full  of  all 
demands,  this  is  a  violent  prefumption  of  his  havingpaid 
the  former  rent,  and  is  equivalent  to  full  proof  ;  for 
though  the  aftual  payment  is  not  proved,  yet  the  acquit¬ 
tance  in  full  of  all  demands  is  proved,  which  could  not 
be  without  fuch  payment  ;  and  it  therefore  induces  fo 
forcible  a  prefumption,  that  no  proof  fliall  be  admitted 
to  the  contrary.  Gilo.  Evid.  161.  Probable  prefumption 
ari ling  from  fuch  circumftances  as  ufually  attend  the  faft, 
hath  alio  its  due  weight :  as  if,  in  a  fuit  for  rent  due  in 

1754,  the  tenant  proves  the  payment  of  the  rent  due  in 

1 755,  this  will  prevail  to  exonerate  the  tenant  (Co.  Litt. 
373);  unlefs  it  be  clearly  Ihewn  that  the  rent  of  1754 
was  retained  for  fome  fpecial  reafon,  or  that  there  was 
fome  fraud  or  miftake;  for  otherwife  it  will  be  prefumed 
to  have  been  paid  before  that  in  1755,  as  it  is  molt  ufual 
to  receive  firft  the  rents  of  longed  Handing.  Light  or 
rafh  prefumptions  have  no  weight  or  validity  at  all. 

The  oath  adminiltered  to  the  witnefs,  is  not  only  that 
what  he  depofes  fliall  be  true,  but  that  he  fhall  alfo  de- 
pofe  the  whole  truth  ;  fo  that  he  is  not  to  conceal  any 
part  of  what  he- know's,  whether  interrogated  particu¬ 
larly  to  that  point  or  not.  And  all  this  evidence  is  to  be 
given  in  open  court,  in  the  prelence  of  the  parties,  their 
attorney,  the  counfel,  and  all  by-fLmders,  and  before 
the  judge  and  jury  ;  each  party  having  liberty  to  except 
to  its  competency,  which  exceptions  are  publicly  dated, 
and  by  the  judge  are  openly  and  publicly  allowed  or  dif- 
allowed,  in  the  face  of  the  country.  And  if  either  in  his 
directions  or  decilions  he  mis-ftates  the  law  by  ignorance, 
inadvertence,  or  delign,  the  counfel  on  either  fide  may 
require  him  publicly  to  feal  a  bill  of  exceptions,  dating 
the  point  wherein  he  is  fuppofed  to  err.  Or  if  the  legal 
effeft  of  a  record  or  other  evidence  is  doubted,  this  may 
be  tried  on  a  demurrer  to  evidence.  3  Comm.  367. 

The  doctrine  of  evidence  in  criminal  cafes  is,  in  mod 
refpefts,  the  fame  as  that  upon  civil  aftions.  There  are 
however  a  few  leading  points,  wherein  by  feveral  fta- 
tutes  and  refolutions  a  difference  is  made  between  civil 
and  criminal  evidence.  In  all  cafes  of  high-treafon,  pe- 
tit-treafon,  and  mifprilion  of  treafon,.by  1  Edw.VI.  c. 
12,  and  5  and  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  n,  two  lawful  witnedes 
are  required  to  convift  a  prifoner  ;  unlefs  he  fliall  wil¬ 
lingly  and  without  violence  confefs  the  fame.  By  1  &  2 
Phil,  and  Mary,  c.  to,  a  farther  exception  is  made  as  to 
treafons  in  counterfeiting  the  king’s  feals  or  fignatures, 
and  treafons  concerning  coin  current  within  this  realm  ; 
and  more  particularly  the  offences  of  importing  counter¬ 
feit  foreign' money  current  in  this  kingdom,  and  impair¬ 
ing,  counterfeiting,  or  forging  any  current  coin.  The 
da  titles  S  &  9  Will,  1 1 1 .  c .  25  ;  15  &  1 6  Geo.  1 1 .  c.  28, 
in  their  fubfequent  extenfions  of  this  fpecies  of  treafon 
do  alfo  provide,  that  the  offenders  may  be  indicted,  ar¬ 
raigned,  tried,  convidted,  and  attainted,  by  the  like  evi¬ 
dence,  and  in  fuch  manner  and  form  as  may  be  had  and 
ufed  againd  offenders  for  counterfeiting  the  king’s  money. 
But  by  7  Will.  III.  c.  3,  in  profecutions  for  thefe  trea¬ 
fons  to  which  that  adt  extends,  the  fame  rule  (of  requir¬ 
ing  two  witnedes)  is  again  enforced  ;  w  ith  this  addition, 
that  the  confelfion  of  the  prifoner,  which  fliall  counter¬ 
vail  the  neceffity  of  fuch  proof,  mud  be  in  open  court. 
In  the  condrudtion  of  which  adt  it  hath  been  holden,  that 
a  confefiion  of  the  prifoner,  taken  out  of  court,  before  a 
magidrate  or  perfon  having  competent  authority  to  take 
it,  and  proved  by  two  witnedes,  is  fufticient  to  convidt 
him  of  treafon.  Forfter  240,  4.  But  hudy  tingarded  con 
fefiions,  made  to  perfons  having  no  fuch  authority,  ought 
not  to  be  admitted  as  evidence  under  this  ftatute.  And 
indeed,  even  in  cafes  of  felony  at  the  common-law,  they 
are  the  weak  eft  and  mod  fufpicious  of  all  tedimony  ;  ever 
liable  to  be  obtained  by  artifice,  falfe  hopes,  promiles,  of 
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favour,  or  menaces ;  feldom  remembered  accurately,  or 
reported  with  due  precifion  ;  and  incapable  in  their  na¬ 
ture  of  being  difproved  by  other  negative  evidence.  By 
the  fame  datute,  it  is  declared  that  both  witnedes  mud 
be  to  the  fame  overt-aft  of  treafon  ;  or  one  to  one  overt- 
aft,  and  the  other  to  another  overt-aft  of  the  fame  fpe¬ 
cies  of  treafon,  and  not  of  dillinft  heads  or  kinds  ;  and  no 
evidence  fliall  be  admitted  to  prove  any  overt-aft  not  ex- 
prefsly  laid  in  the  indiftment.  And,  therefore,  in  fir 
John  Fenwick’s  cafe,  in  king  William’s  time,  where 
there  was  but  one  witnefs,  an  aft  of  parliament,  (8  Will. 
III.  c.  4,)  was  made  on  purpofe  to  attaint  him  of  trea¬ 
fon,  and  he  was  executed.  5  State  Trials  40.  But  in  al- 
mofl  every  other  accufation,  one  politive  witnefs  is  fuffi- 
cient  ;  except  in  cafes  of  indiftments  for  perjury,  w'here 
one  witnefs  is  not  fufficient,  becaufe  then  there  is  only 
one  oath  againft  another.  10  Mod.  194. 

By  21  Jaci  I.  c.  27,  a  mother  of  a  baflard  child,  con¬ 
cealing  its  death,  mud  prove  by  one  witnefs  that  the 
child  was  born  dead  ;  otherwife  fuch  concealment  fliall 
be  evidence  of  her  having  murdered  it. 

All  prefumptive  evidence  of  felony  Ihould  be  admitted 
cautioufly;  for  the  law  holds,  that  it  is  better  that  tea 
guilty  perfons  fhould  efcape,  than  that  one  innocent  fuffer. 
And  fir  Matthew  Hale  in  particular  lays  down  two  rules 
mod  prudent  and  necedary  to  be  obferved.  1.  Never  to 
convift  a  man  for  dealing  the  goods  of  11  perfon  unknown, 
merely  becaufe  he  will  give  no  account  how  he  came  by 
them,  unlefs  an  aftual  felony  be  proved  of  fuch  goods; 
and,  2.  Never  to  convift  any  perfon  of  murder  or  man- 
fiaughter,  till  at  lead  the  body  be  found  dead  ;  on  ac¬ 
count  of  two  indances  lie  mentions,  where  perfons  were 
executed  for  the  murder  of  others,  who  were  then  alive, 
but  milling.  2  Hal.  P.  C.  200. 

By  14  Geo.  II.  c.  20,  where  any  perfon  has  purchafed 
or  fliall  purchafe  for  a  valuable  conlideration,  any  eflate, 
whereof  a  'recovery  was  necelfarv  to  complete  the  title, 
fuch  perfon,  and  all  claiming  under  him,  having  been  in 
poifelfion  from  the  time  of  fuch  purchafe,  fliall  and  may 
after  the  end  of  twenty  years  from  the  time  of  fuch  pur- 
chafe,  produce  in  evidence  the  deed,  making  a  tenant  to 
tire  pr recipe,  and  declaring  the  ufes;  and  the  deed  fo  pro¬ 
duced  (the  execution  thereof  being  duly  proved)  fliall  be 
deemed  fufficient  evidence,  that  fuch  recovery  was  duly 
fuffered,  in  cafe  no  record  can  be  found  of  fuch  recove¬ 
ry,  or  the  fame  fhould  appear  not  regularly  entered.  Pro¬ 
vided  the  perfon  making  fuch  deed  had  a  fufficient  eflate 
and  power  to  make  a  tenant  to  the  pracipe,  and  to  fufler 
fuch  common  recovery. 

A  deed  may  be  made  good  evidence,  though  tire  feal 
is  broken  off;  and  where  a  deed  is  burnt,  or  loll,  the 
judges  may  allow  it  to  be  proved  by  witneffes,  that  there 
was  fuch  a  deed,  and  this  be  given  in  evidence.  1  Lev. 
25.  -But  the  court  will  not  allow  the  jury,  on  a  trial  at 
bar,  to  carry  deeds,  writings,  or  books,  with  them  out 
of  court,  as  evidence  to  confider  of,  but  fuch  as  have 
been  proved  ;  though  by  the  alfent  of  parties,  or  by  af- 
fent  of  the  court  without  the  parties,  they  may  be  deli¬ 
vered  to  tire  jurors.  Cro.  Eliz.  421.  All  deeds  or  writ¬ 
ings  under  feal,  and  given  in  evidence,  they  may  have; 
and  nothing  which  was  not  given  in  evidence  ;  for  the 
court  gives  their  direction  to  the  jury  wholly  upon  the 
evidence  given  in  court.  1  Li/.  313.  It  hath  been  held,  that 
the  counterpart  of  a  deed,  without  other  circumftances, 
is  not  fufficient  evidence;  unlefs  in  cafe  of  a  fine,  when 
a  counterpart  is  good  evidence  of  itfelf.  1  Salk-  287. 

The  probate  of  a  will,  when  it  concerns  perfonal  eflate 
only,  may  be  given  in  evidence  ;  but  where  title  of  lands 
is  claimed  under  a  will,  the  original  will  mud  be  fliewn, 
not  the  probate  ;  though  if  the  will  be  proved  in  the 
chancery,  copies  of  the  proceedings  there  will  be  evi¬ 
dence.  r  Salk.  2$ 6;  and  Raym.  335.  In  certain  cafes  the 
ledger-book  of  the  ecclefiadical  court  in  which  the  will 
is  entered,  is  fufficient  evidence,  being  a  roll  or  record, 
of  the  court.  Bull.  N.  P.  243,  6. 
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If  depofitiotrs  are  taken  out  of  the  realm,  lie  who  makes 
them  is  fuppofed  there  (fill,  and  they  fhall  be  read  as  evi¬ 
dence  ;  but  if  it  be  proved  he  is  in  England,  they  cannot 
be  read,  but  he  muff  come  in  perfon.  i  Lil.  555.  Things 
done  beyond  fea  may  be  given  in  evidence  to  a  jury  ;  and 
the  teffimony  of  a  public  notary  of  things  done  in  a  fo¬ 
reign  country  will  be  good  evidence.  6  Rep.  47. 

By  1  &  2  Phil,  and  Mary,  c.  13  ;  2  &  3  Phil,  and  Ma¬ 
ry,  c.  10,  juflices  of  peace  fhall  examine  perfons  brought 
before  them  for  felony,  and  thofe  who  brought  them, 
and  certify  fuch  examination  to  the  next  gaol  delivery  ; 
but  the  examination  of  the  prifoner  fit al  1  be  without  oath, 
and  the  others  upon  oath  ;  and  thefe  e...tminations  fhall 
be  read  againft  an  offender  upon  an  indictment,  if  the 
witneffies  be  dead.  Bull.  N.  P.  242. 

In  a  court  of  common-law,  a  decree  in  chancery  is  no 
•evidence.  Letters  may  be  produced  as  evidence  againft 
a  man  in  treafon,  & c.  Although  a  witnefs  l'wear  to 
the  hand  and  contents  of  a  letter,  if  he  never  faw  the 
party  write,  he  fit  al  l  not  be  allowed  as  evidence.  Skin . 
673.  In  general  cafes  the  witnefs  fliould  hfive  gained  his 
knowledge  from  feeing  the  party  write  ;  but  under  forne 
circumftances,  that  is  not  neceffiary  ;  as  where  the  hand¬ 
writing  to  be  proved  is  of  a  perfon  refiding  abroad,  one 
who  has  frequently  received  letters  from  him  in  a  courfe 
of  correfpondence,  would  be  admitted  to  prove  it  though 
he  had  never  feen  him  write.  So  where  the  antiquity  of 
the  writing  makes  it  impoflible  for  any  living  witnefs  to 
fwear  he  ever  faw  the  party  write.  On  an  indictment  for 
writing  a  treafonable  libel,  proof  of  the  hand-writing  is 
fufficient,  Without  proof  of  the  actual  writing.  Bull. 
N.  P.  236. 

The  king  cannot  be  a  witnefs  under  his  fign  manual, 
&c.  though  it  lias  been  allowed  he  may  in  relation  to  a 
promife  made  in  behalf  of  another.  Hob.  213.  A  peer 
produced  as  an  evidence  ought  to  be  fworn.  3  Keb.  631. 
It  is  no  exception  to  an  evidence,  that  he  is  a  judge  or  a 
juror,  to  try  the  perfon  ;  for  a  judge  may  give  evidence 
going  off  from  the  bench.  2  Hawk.  P .  C.  c.  46.  And  a 
juror  may  bean  evidence  as  to  his  particular  knowledge  ; 
but  then  it  mult  be  on  examination  in  open  court,  not 
before  his  brother  jurors.  1  Bill.  552.  Members  of  cor¬ 
porations  fhall  be  admitted  or  refufed  to  give  evidence 
in  aftions  brought  by  corporations,  as  their  interelt  is 
fmall  or  great ;  whereby  it  may  be  judged  whether  they 
will  be  partial  or  not.  2  Lev.  121.  But  they  will  not 
generally  be  admitted;  though  inhabitants  not' free  of 
the  corporation  may  be  good  witnelfes  for  the  corporation, 
as  their  intereft  is  not  concerned. 

In  aCtions  againft  church-wardens  and  overfeers  of  the 
poor  for  recovery  of  money  mif-fpent  on  the  parilh  ac¬ 
count,  the  evidence  of  the  pariftiioners,  not  receiving 
alms,  ftiall  be  allowed.  3  &  4  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  11. 
In  informations  or  indictments  for  not  repairing  highways 
and  bridges,  the  evidence  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
corporation,  See.  where  fuch  highways,  lie,  (hall  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  1  Anne,  c.  18. 

Kinfmen,  though  never  fo  near,  tenants,  fervants, 
matters,  attornies  for  their  clients,  and  all  others  that  are 
not  infamous,  and  which  want  not  underftanding,  or  are 
not  parties  in  intereft,  may  give  evidence  in  a  caufe, 
though  the  credit  of  fervants  is  left  to  the  jury.  2  Rol. 
Abr,  685.  A  counfellor,  attorney,  or  lolicitor,  is-  not 
It;  be  examined  as  an  evidence  againft  their  clients,  be- 
caufe  they  are  obliged  to  keep  their  fecrets  ;  but  they 
may  be  examined  as  to  any  tiling  of  their  own  knowledge 
before  retained,  not  as  counfel  or  attorney.  1  Vent.  97. 

The  bail  cannot  be  an  evidence  for  his  principal.  If 
the  plaintiff  makes  one  a  defendant  in  the  fait,  on  pur- 
pofe  to  impeach  his  teftimony,  under  a  pretence  of  his 
being  a  party  in  intereft,  he  may  neverthelefs  be  exa¬ 
mined  de  bene  ejje  ;  and  if  the  plaintiff  prove  no  caufe  of 
action  againft  him,  his  evidence  (hall  be  allowed  in  the 
caufe.  2  Li/l.  Abr.  701.  But  in  civil  fuits,  and  indict¬ 
ments  for  trefpaftes,  See,  the  plaintiff  or  profecutor 


ufually  goes  through  his  evidence,  and  thofe  defendants 
who  are  not  affeCted  are  fometimes,  by  direction  of  the 
judge,  acquitted,  and  then  give  evidence  for  the  other 
defendant  or  defendants;  and  fometimes  they  have  been 
examined  without  the  form  of  an  acquittal. 

One  that  hath  a  legacy  given  him  by  \\  ill,  is  not  a  good 
witnefs  to  prove  the  will  ;  but  if  he  releafe  his  legacy, 
he  may  be  a  good  evidence.  Skin.  704.  It  is  the  fame  of 
a  deed  ;  he  that  claims  any  benefit  by  it,  may  not  be  an 
evidence  to  prove  that  deed,  in  regard  of  his  intereft; 
and  a  perfon  any  ways  concerned  in  the  fame  title  of  land 
in  queftion,  will  not  be  admitted  as  evidence.  But  it 
lias  been  held,  that  an  heir  apparent  may  be  a  witnefs 
concerning  a  title  of  land  ;  and  yet  a  remainder-man, 
who  hatha  prefent  intereft,  cannot.  1  Salk.  385.  To  ob¬ 
viate  all  difficulties,  it  is  enaCted,  by  25  Geo.  II.  c.  6, 
that  any  devife  to  a  perfon  being  witnefs  to  any  will  or 
codicil  ftiall  be  void  ;  and  fuch  perfon  (hall  be  admitted 
as  a  witnefs ;  and  that  any  creditor  attefting  a  will  or  co¬ 
dicil,  by  which  his  debt  is  charged  upon  land,  fhall  be 
admitted  as  a  witnefs  to  the  execution,  notwitliftanding 
fuch  charge  ;  the  credit  of  every  fuch  witnefs  being  left 
to  the  confideration  of  the  court  and  jury. 

In  criminal  cafes,  as  robbery  on  the  highway,  in  ac¬ 
tion  againft  the  hundred;  in  rapes  of  women,  orwhere 
a  woman  is  married  by  force,  &c.  a  manor  a  woman  may 
be  an  evidence  in  their  own  caufe.  1  Vent.  243.  And  in 
private  enormous  cheats,  a  perfon  may  give  evidence  in 
his  own  caufe,  where  nobody  elfe  can  be  a  witnefs  of 
the  circumftances  of  the  fa£l,  but  he  that  fufFers.  1  Salk. 
286.  Upon  an  information  on  the  ftatute  againft  ufury, 
he  that  borrows  the  money,  after  he  hath  paid  it,  may 
be  an  evidence,  but  not  before.  Raym.  191. 

An  alien  infidel  may  not  be  an  evidence  ;  but  a  Jew 
may,  and  be  fworn  on  the  Old  Teftament.  1  Injl.  6.  A 
Quaker  (hall  not  be  permitted  to  give  evidence  in  any 
criminal  caufe,  (unlefs  he  will  take  an  oath  ;)  though  on 
other  occafions,  his  folemn  affirmation  ftiall  be  accepted 
inftead  of  an  oath.  7  &  8  Will.  III.  c.  34.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Quaker. — The  oath  of  a  Gentoo,  fworn  according 
to  the  circumftances  of  his  religion,  has  been  admitted 
in  a  civil  matter.  1  Aik.  21.  And  by  Willis  C.  J.  an  in¬ 
fidel,  in  general,  is  an  admiftible  witnefs,  for  the  term 
does  not  imply  that  he  is  an  atheift  ;  but  wherever  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  a  witnefs  has  no  idea  of  a  God  or  religion,  he 
(hall  not  be  permitted  to  give  his  teftimony.  1  Atk.  40, 
45.  Perfons  excommunicated  cannot  be  witneffies,  be- 
caufe,  being  excluded  out  of  the  church,  they  are  fup- 
pofed  not  to  be  under  the  influence  of  any  religion.  But 
perfons  outlawed  may  be  witnelfes,  becaafe  they  are'  pu- 
nifhed  in  their  properties,  and  not  in  the  lofs  of  their  re¬ 
putation,  and  the  outlawry  has  no  manner  of  influence  on 
their  credibility.  Bull.  N.  P.  292,  3. 

An  informer  may  be  a  witnefs,  though  he  is  to  have 
part  of  the  forfeiture,  where  no  other  witneffies  can  be 
had.  Wood’s  Injl.it.  598.  Members  of  either  houfe  of  par¬ 
liament  may  be  witneffies  on  impeachments.  State  Trials, 
vol.  ii.  632.  Ideots,  madmen,  and  children,  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  giving  evidence,  for  want  of  (kill  and  dif- 
cernment. 

A  witnefs  fhall  not  be  examined  where  his  evidence 
tends  to  clear  or  accufe  himfelf  of  a  crime.  State  Trials, 
vol.  i.  557.  Nor  is  lie  bound  to  give  any  anfvver  by 
which  heconfelfes  or  accufes  himfelf  of  any  crime.  And 
a  witnefs  (ball  not  be  crofs-examined  till  he  hath  gone 
through  the  evidence  on  the  fide  whereon  produced.  The 
court  in  criminal  cafes  is  to  examine  the  witneffies,  and 
not  the  prifoner  or  profecutors.  Though  in  eafe  of  the 
court,  counfel  are  admitted  to  examine  the  evidence.  An 
evidence  (hall  not  be  permitted  to  read  his  evidence,  but 
he  may  look  on  his  notes  to  refrelli  his  memory. 

The  onus  probardi,  or  burthen  of  proving,  lies  on  the 
plaintiff;  and  the  prefuniption  (hall  (land,  until  the  con¬ 
trary  appear;  though  that  which  plainly  appeareth  need 
not  be  given  in  evidence.  Co.  Lit,  233.  The  defendant’s 
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counfel  is  to  conclude  by  way  of  anfwer  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  given  to  the  jury  by  the  plaintiff’s;  but  he  who 
.doth  begin  to  maintain  the  iffue  to  be  tried,  ought  to  con¬ 
clude  and  fum  up  the  evidence  given,  which  is  no  more 
than  to  put  the  jury  in  mind  how  he  hath  proved  his 
caufe.  i  IJll.  55 1.  When  a  witnefs  hath  been  fully  ex¬ 
amined  by  the  party  producing  him,  and  crofs-examined 
by  counfel  for  the  adverfe  party,  the  court  will  fome- 
timesafk  a  quedipnof  the  witnefs,  when  the  jury  may  put 
any  que (lions  they  think  proper  to  the  judge,  for  him  to  put 
to  the  witnefs,  after  which  counfel  on  either  tide  cannot  afk 
a  fingle  queflion  of  the  witnefs,  without  leave  of  the  court : 
for  here  the  evidence  clofes  in  every  legal  point  of  view. 

To  E'VIDENCE,  v.  a.  To  prove;  to  evince.  If  they 
be  principles  evident  of  themfelves,  they  need  nothing 
to  evidence  them.  Tillotfon. — To  (hew  ;  to  make  difeovery 
of. — Although  the  fame  truths  be  elicited  and  explicated 
by  the  contemplation  of  animals,  yet  they  are  more  clearly 
evidenced  in  the  contemplation  of  man.  Hale. 

EVIDENT,  adj.  [French.]  Plain;  apparent;  noto¬ 
rious. — It  \s  evident,  in  the  general  frame  of  nature,  that 
things  mod  manifeft  unto  fenfe  have  proved  obfeure  unto 
the  underdanding.  Brown. 

E'VIDENTLY,  adv.  Apparently;  certainly;  undeni¬ 
ably  : 

Laying  their  eggs,  they  evidently  prove 

The  genial  pow’r  and  full  effects  of  love.  Prior. 

To  EVI'GILATE,  v'.  a.  [e,  from,  and  vigilo,  Lat. 
to  watch.]  To  watch  diligently,  to  dudy  hard.  Scott. 

E'VIL ,  adj.  [ypel,  Sax.  euvel,  Dut.]  Having  bad  qua¬ 
lities  of  any  kind;  not  good.  —  An  evil  difeafe  cleaveth 
fad  unto  him  ;  and  now  that  he  lieth,  he  (hall  rife  up  no 
more.  Pfalms. — The  good  figs  very  good,  and  the  evil 
very  evil,  that  cannot  be  eaten  they  are  fo  evil.  Jeremiah. 
— Wicked;  bad;  corrupt. — Is  thine  eye  evil,  becaufe  I 
am  good  ?  Matth. — The  imagination  of  man’s  heart  is  evil 
from  his  youth.  Gen. — Unhappy;  miferable;  calamitous. 

- — All  the  days  of  the  afflidted  are  evil.  Prov. — Mifchiev- 
ous  ;  definitive;  ravenous. — It  Is  my  fon’s  coat ;  an  evil 
bead  hath  devoured  him.  Gen. 

E'VIL,  f.  [generally  contracted  fo  ill.  ]  Wickednefs; 
a  crime;  injury;  mifehief. — Whofo  rewardeth  evil  for 
good,  evil  (hall  not  depart  from  his  houfe.  Prov. — Let 
thine  enemies,  and  they  that  feek  evil  to  my  lord,  be  as 
Nabal.  Samuel.— Malignity  ;  corruption.- — The  heart  of 
the  fons  of  men  is  full  of  evil.  Ecclef. — Misfortune;  cala¬ 
mity. — -Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and 
fliall  we  not  receive  evil?  Job. — A  prudent  manforefeeth 
the  evil,  and  hideth  himfelf.  Proverbs. — If  we  will  dand 
bungling  at  imaginary  evils,  let  us  never  blame  a  horfe 
for  darting  at  a  (hadovv.  VEJlrange. — Malady;  difeafe: 
as,  the  king's  evil.  See  Medicine. 

E'VIL,  adv.  [commonly  contracted  to  ill. 2  Not  well 
in  whatever  refpedt : 

All,  froward  Clarence,  evil  it  befeems  thee, 

To  flatter  Henry,  and  forfake  thy  brother!  Shakefpeare. 
Not  well;  not  virtuoufly  ;  not  innocently. — If  I  have 
fpoken  evil,  bear  witnefs  of  the  evil ;  but  if  well,  why 
fmited  thou  me  ?  John  xviii.  22. — Not  well ;  not  happily  ; 
not  fortunately. — It  went  evil  with  his  houfe.  Dent.  vii. 
23. — Injurioufly  ;  not  kindly.- — The  Egyptians  evil  en¬ 
treated  us,  and  afflidted  us.  Dent.. — It  is  often  ufed  in 
compofition  to  give  a  bad  meaning  to  a  word  ;  but  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  cafes,  it  is  in  the  modern  dialed!:  ge¬ 
nerally  contracted  to  ill. 

EVIL-AFFEC'TED,  adj.  Not  kind;  not  difpofed  to 
kindnefs. — The  unbelieving  Jews  dirred  up  the  Gentiles, 
and  made  their  minds  evil-njJcEled againd  the  brethren.  Ails. 

EVIL-DO'ER,yi  Malefactor;  one  that  commits  crimes. 

. — Whereas  they  (peak  evil  againft  you  as  evil-doers ,  they 
may  by  your  good  works  glorify  God.  Peter. 

E'VIL-EYED,  adj.  Looking  with  an  evil  eye  : 

Thou  (halt  not  find  me,  daughter, 

After  the  (lander  of  mod  dep-mothers, 

Evil-cy'd  unto  you.  Shakefpeare . 

Vol.  VII.  No.  408, 


.  EVIL-E  A'VOURED,  adj.  Ill  countenanced,  having 
no  good  afpedt. — Machiavel  well  noteth,  though  in  an 
evil-favoured  indance,  there  is  no  trufiing  to  the  force  of 
nature,  except  it  be  corroborated  by  cudom.  Bacon , 

EVIL-FA'VOUREDNESS,/  Deformity.— Thou  (halt 
not  facrifice  unto  the  Lord  any  bullock,  or  (beep,  wherein 
is  blemifh,  or  any  evil-favourednefs .  Deut. 

E'VILLY,  adv.  Not  well  : 

This  adt,  fo  evilly  born,  (hall  cool  the  hearts 

Of  all  his  people,  and  freeze  up  their  zeal.  Shakefpeare. 

E'VTL-MEROD ACM,  [Hebrew,  dignifying  the  fool 
of  Merodach.]  A  man’s  name. 

E'VIL-MERODACH,  the  fon  and  fucceflor  of  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  the  Great,  king  of  Babylon,  fucceeded  to  the 
crown  in  the  year  of  the  world  34.43;  but  governed  the 
kingdom  during  the  indifpofition  of  his  father,  who,  after 
feven  years,  having  recovered  his  underdanding,  once 
more  afeended  the  throne  ;  and,  as  fome  believe,  impri- 
foned  his  fon  Evil-Merodach .  In  this  confinement  it  is 
fuppofed  that  Evil-Merodach  maintained  a  friend  Hi  i  p  with 
Jehoiachim  king  of  Judah,  who  had  been  carried  to  Ba- 
bylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  For  foon  after  his  fuccedion 
to  the  throne,  he  delivered  the  king  of  Judah  out  of  pri- 
fon,  after  a  confinement  of  thirty-feven  years,  heaped 
many  favours  on  him,  and  placed  him  above  all  the  other 
kings  who  were  at  the  court  of  Babylon.  2  Kings  xxv.  27, 
Jer.  lii.  31 . 

EVIL-MIN'DED,  adj.  Malicious;  mifehievotts ;  ma¬ 
lignant  ;  wicked;  infidious: 

But  mod  (he  fear’d,  that  travelling  fo  late, 

Some  evil-minded  beads  might  lie  in  wait, 

And,  without  witnefs,  wreak  their  hidden  hate.  Dryden. 

E'VILNESS,  f.  Contrariety  to  goodnefs  ;  badnefs  of 
whatever  kind. — The  moral  goodnefs  and  congruity,  or 
evilnefs,  unfitnefs,  and  itnfeafonablenefs,  of  moral  or  na¬ 
tural  adtions,  falls  not  within  the  verge  of  a  brutal  fa¬ 
culty.  Hale. 

EVIL-SPE  AK'ING,y.  Slander ;  defamation  ;  calumny; 
cenforioufnefs. — Wherefore  laying  afide  al!  malice  and 
all  guile,  and  hypocrifies  and  envies,  and  all  evil-fpeakings. 
Peter. 

EVIL-WISH'ING,  adj.  Wifhing  evil  to;  having  no 
good  will. — They  heard  of  this  fudden  going  out,  in  a 
country  full  of  evil-wijhing  minds  towards  him.  Sidney. 

EVIL-WORK'ER,  J.  One  who  does  wickednefs.— 
Beware  of  dogs,  beware  of  evil-workers.  Phil. 

TaEVIN'CE,  v.  a.  [ evinco ,  Lat.]  To  prove;  to  (hew ; 
to  manifed  ;  to  make  evident. — The  greater  abfurdities 
are,  the  more  drongly  they  evince  the  falfity  of  that  fup- 
pofition  from  w lienee  they  flow.  Atterbury. 

EVIN'CIBLE,  adj.  Capable  of  proof;  demonftrable. 
— Implanted  indindts  in  brutes  are  in  themfelves  highly 
reafonabie  and  ufeful  to  their  ends,  and  evincible  by  true 
reafon  to  be  fuel).  Hale. 

EVIN'CIBLY,  adv.  In  fuch  a  manner  as  to  force  con¬ 
viction. 

To  E'VIRATE,  v.  a.  \_eviratus,  Lat.]  To  deprive  of 
manhood;  to  emafculate. 

EVIR  A'TION,  f.  A  deprivation  of  manhood;  emaf- 
culation.  Scott.  • 

To  EVIS'CERATE,  v.  a.  \e.vifcero,  Lat.]  To  embowel; 
to  draw  ;  to  deprive  of  the  entrails ;  to  fearch  within  the 
entrails. 

E'VITABLE,  adj.  [_evitabilis,  I. at.]  Avoidable;  that 
may  be  efcaped  or  (Ii’unned.. — Of  divers  tilings  evil,  all 
being  not  evitable,  we  take  one  ;  which  one,  facing  only 
in  cafe  of  fo  great  urgency,  were  not  otherwife  to  be 
taken.  Hooker. 

To  E'VITATE,  v.a.  \_cvito ,  Lat.]  To  avoid;  to  fhun ; 
to  efcape  : 

Therein  (lie  doth  evitate  and  flnin 
A  thoufand  irreligious  curled  hours. 

Which  forced  marriage  would  have  brought  upon  her. 

Shakefpeare. 

EVITA'TION,  f.  The  adt  of  avoiding,— In  all  bodies 
R  there 
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there  is  an  appetite  of  union  and  evitation,  of  folution  and 
continuity.  Bacon. 

Tc  EVI'TE,  v.  a.  \_evito,  Lat.  ]  To  avoid  : 

’Gainft  open  fit  a  me  no  text  can  well  be  cited, 

The  blow  once  given  cannot  be  evitcd.  Drayton. 

EVITER'NAL,  adj.  [aviternus,  Lat.]  Eternal  in  a 
limited  fenfe  ;  of  duration  not  infinitely  but  indefinitely 
long. 

EVITER'NITY,  f.  [, aviternitas ,  low  Lat.]  Duration 
not  infinitely  but  indefinitely  long. 

EUK'SINEH,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Natolia  :  ten  miles  north-eaft  of  Eregri. 

EU'LE,/  [from  tvXafy,  Gr.  to  putrefy.]  A  worm 
bred  in  foul  and  putrid  ulcers. 

EU'LE,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Kaurzim: 
tyvelve  miles  fouth  of  Prague. 

EU'LENBERG,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of 
Olnuitz  :  fourteen  miles  north  of  Olmutz. 

EU'LENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  and  territory  of  Leipfic,  on  the  Mulda; 
containing  three  churches:  beer  confiiiutes  the  principal 
and  almoft  only  article  of  commerce. 

EU'LE R  (Leonard),  a  profound  mathematical  genius, 
born  at  Bafil,  in  1707.  The  firft  years  of  his  life  were 
fpent  at  the  village  of  Richen,  of  which  his  father  was 
protefiant  minifter,  whence  at  a  proper  age  he  was  fent 
to  the  univerfity  of  Bafil.  In  that  univerfity  he  regularly 
attended  the  different  profeffors,  and  performed  his  aca¬ 
demical  talks  with  uncommon  rapidity.  The  mathematics 
became  his  favourite  purfuit,  in  which  he  was  encouraged 
by  profeffor  John  Bernouilli,  who  was  then  one  of  the 
chief  mathematicians  in  Europe,  and  whofe  diftinguilhed 
attention  and  efteem  he  obtained  by  his  early  proficiency 
and  unwearied  application.  In  1723,  M.  Euler  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  degree  of  matter  of  arts  ;  on  which  occalion 
he  obtained  very  great  applaufe  by  delivering  a  Latin 
difcourfe,  in  which  he  drew  a  comparifon  between  the 
philofophy  of  Newton  and  the  Cartefian  fyftem.  After¬ 
wards,  to  comply  with  his  father’s  defire,  who  defigned 
him  for  the  church,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  thidy  of 
theology,  and  of  oriental  literature,  in  which  he  made 
no  inconfiderable  progrefs  ;  but  his  predominant  bias  (till 
engaging  him  to  devote  his  principal  attention  to  the  ma¬ 
thematics,  his  father  very  prudently  fuffered  him  to  fol¬ 
low  the  bent  of  his  inclination.  In  the  courfe  of  his 
Itudies  under  the  inftruthions  of  Bernouilli,  lie  contracted 
an  intimate  friendthip  with  his  two  fons,  Nicholas  and 
Daniel,  which  afterwards  proved  the  means  of  his  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  feene  where  his  abilities  (hone  with  diltin- 
guifhed  lultre.  Thofe  two  celebrated  geometricians  hav¬ 
ing  been  invited  to  Peterfburgh  in  1 725,  when  Catharine  I. 
was  carrying  into  execution  the  order  of  Peter  the  Great 
for  the  eftabliffiment  of  an  academy  of  fciences,  they 
promifed  Euler  that  they  would  endeavour  to  procure 
for  him  a  fituation  in  that  city.  In  the  mean  time  he 
compofed  a  differtation  On  the  Nature  and  Propagation  ot 
Sound  ;  and  alfo  an  anfwer  to  a  prize  queftion  Concerning 
the  Mailing  of  Ships,  to  which  the  academy  of  fciences 
at  Paris  adjudged  the  accejjit.,  or  fecor.d  rank,  in  the  year 
1727.  He  then  fet  out  for  Peterfburgh,  and  obtained  the 
appointment  of  joint  profeffor  with  his  countrymen  Her¬ 
mann  and  Daniel  Bernouilli.  To  the  academical  col¬ 
lections  of  that  univerfity,  he  contributed  a  great  variety 
of  memoirs,  which  excited  a  noble  fpirit  of  emulation 
between  him  and  the  Bernouillis,  unalloyed  by  the  lead 
mixture  of  feffifh  jealoufy,  and  fuch  as  produced  no  al¬ 
teration  in  their  friendlhip.  The  integral  calculus  he 
carried  to  new  degrees  of  perfection  ;  invented  the  calcu¬ 
lation  of  fines;  Amplified  analytical  operations;  and  thus 
threw  a  new  light  on  all  the  branches  of  mathematical 
fcience.  In  1730,  M.  Euler  was  appointed  profeffor  of 
natural  philofophy;  and,  in  1733,  upon  the  removal  Of 
his  friend  Daniel  Bernouilli  to  Bafil,  he  fucceeded  him 
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in  the  mathematical  chair.  In  1733,  the  academy  pro-- 
pofed  an  intricate  and  important  problem  for  folution,  irp 
as  fliort  a  time  as  polfible.  Some  eminent  mathematicians 
demanded  a  fpace  of  fome  months  for  that  purpofe  :  M. 
Euler,  however,  completed  it  in  three  days,  to  the  afio- 
nifhment  of  the  academy.  But  his  exertion  on  this  occa- 
fion  was  fo  violent,  that  it  produced  a  fever,  which  en¬ 
dangered  his  life,  and  deprived  him  of  the  ufe  of  one  of 
his  eyes.  In  173S,  the  academy  of  fciences  at  Paris  ad¬ 
judged  the  prize  to  his  memoir  On  the  Nature  and  Pro¬ 
perties  of  Fire.  In  1740,  they  propofed  for  folution  the 
important  fubjeCt  of  The  Flux  and  Reflux  of  the  Sea, 
which  required  the  mod;  arduous  and  extenfive  calcula¬ 
tions,  and  comprehended  the  theory  of  the  folar  fyftem. 
To  this  fubjeCt  M.  Euler  applied  the  force  of  bis  genius, 
and  produced  a  memoir  which  was  allowed  to  be  a  maf- 
ter-piece  of  analyfis  and  geometry.  But  he  had  illuftrious 
competitors  for  the  prize ;  and  it  was  not  a  little  honour¬ 
able  for  him,  that  though  not  permitted  to  gain  it  alone, 
be  was  allowed  to  fliare  it  with  Colin  Maclaurin  and 
Daniel  Bernouilli.  Such  a  brilliant  competition  rarely, 
if  ever,  adorned  the  annals  of  the  academy  ;  and  few  fub- 
jeCts  propofed  before  that  body  were  ever  treated  with 
fuch  accuracy  of  in veftigation,  and  force  of  genius,  as 
the  powers  of  this  extraordinary  triumvirate  difplayed  on 
the  prelent  occalion.  In  1741,  M.  Euler  was  invited  by 
Frederic  II.  king  of  Pruftia,  to  Berlin,  toaftiftin  forming 
and  giving  a  luftre  to  the  academy  that  was  about  to  be 
eftablifhed  under  the  aufpices  of  that  prince.  Such  was 
the  ftate  of  things  at  that  time  in  Ruffia,  under  the  pre¬ 
carious  government  of  a  regency  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  favourable  to  the  interefts  of  fcience,  that 
he  judged  it  prudent  to  accept  of  his  majefty’s  invitation, 
and  accordingly  repaired  to  Berlin,  where  he  enriched 
the  laft  volume  of  the  Melanges  de  Berlin  with  five  e  flays, 
which  are,  perhaps,  the  belt  memoirs  in  that  collection. 
In  this  new  feene  M.  Euler’s  genius  and  induftry  appeared 
to  eminent  advantage,  and  produced  an  aftonifhing  num¬ 
ber  of  interefting  and  important  refearches,  which  are 
fcattered  through  the  Memoirs  of  the  Pruflian  Academy, 
of  which  a  volume  has  been  regularly  publilhed  every 
yearfince  its  eftablifhment  in  1744.  At  the  fame  time  he 
continued  his  contributions  to  the  academy  of  Peterf¬ 
burgh,  which  W33  now  encouraged  by  the  patronage  and 
munificence  of  the  emprefs  Elizabeth,  who  granted  M. 
Euler  a  penfion  in  1742.  The  memoirs  of  that  academy 
afford  ftriking  evidence  of  the  wonderful  fecundity  of  his 
genius.  In  1760,  a  ftrong  proof  was  exhibited  of  the 
refpeCi  in  which  his  character  and  talents  were  held  among 
the  Ruffians  ;  for  when,  during  an  irruption  of  their 
troops  into  the  Pruflian  territories,  a  fmall  farm  of  his  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Charlottenburg  had  been  plundered 
in  common  with  the  furrounding  country,  general  Tct- 
telben  amply  recompenfed  him  for  his  Ioffes,  and  the  em¬ 
prefs  Elizabeth  alfo  fent  him  a  confiderable  pecuniary 
donation.  After  M.  Euler  had  remained  twenty-five 
years  at  Berlin,  lie  was  defirous  of  returning  to  Peterf¬ 
burgh  to  fpend  1  fie  remainder  of  his  days  in  that  city. 
It  was  with  much  difficulty  that  in  1766  he  obtained  the 
king’s  permiffion  to  follow  his  inclination,  when  the  mu¬ 
nificence  of  Catharine  II.  liberally  rewarded  him  fer  the 
preference  which  he  (hewed  towards  his  Ruffian  connec¬ 
tions.  Soon  after  his  return  he  had  the  misfortune  'en¬ 
tirely  to  lofe  his  fight,  in  confequence  of  a  cataract  that 
formed  in  his  only  u fef.nl  eye,  Which  had  been  before  in¬ 
jured  by  a  too  clofe  application  to  his  Itudies.  But  even 
in  thefe  circumftances  he  continued  to  excite  the  ap¬ 
plaufe  and  altonifhment  of  the  world  by  his  wonderful 
productions.  In  this  fituation  lie  dictated  to  his  fervant, 
a  tailor’s  apprentice,  who  was  entirely  unacquainted  with, 
mathematical  knowledge,  his  Elements  of  Algebra  :  a 
work  which,  by  the  fttlnefs  of  information,  and  profound- 
nefs  of  refearch  that  diftinguilh  it,  is  equally  recommend¬ 
ed  to  the  moft  experienced  adepts,  as  it  is  to  the  Jftudent 
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by  the  wonderful  fimplicity  and  clearnefs  of  the  author’s 
manner.  It  contains  the  diophantine  problems  reduced 
to  a  fyftem,  and  all  the  proceffes  of  calculation  which 
are  neceffary  for  the  folution  of  them,  fully  explained. 
About  this  time  M.  Euler  was  honoured  by  the  academy 
of  fciences  at  Paris  with  the  place  of  one  of  the  foreign 
members  of  that  learned  body;  and,  after  this,  received 
from  them  the  academical  prize  for  three  of  his  memoirs 
Concerning  the  Inequalities  of  the  Motions  of  the  Planets. 
The  next  honours  which  he  received  from  that  body  were 
two  prizes,  for  queftions  propofed  in  1770  and  1772,  re¬ 
lative  to  a  more  perfect  Theory  of  the  Moon,  in  iolving 
which  he  was  affifted  by  his  eldeft  fon.  In  his  lad  me¬ 
moir  on  this  fubjedt,  he  referved  for  farther  confideration 
feveral  inequalities  in  the  moon’s  motion,  which  he  could 
not  determine  in  his  firfl  theory,  on  account  of  the  com¬ 
plicated  calculations  in  which  the  method  he  then  em¬ 
ployed  had  engaged  him.  Afterwards  he  had  the  cou¬ 
rage  to  review  his  whole  theory,  with  the  affiftance  of 
his  fon  and  Meffrs.  Krafft  and  Lexell,  and  to  purfue  his 
refearches  until  he 'had  conftrudted  the  new  tables,  which 
appeared  in  1772.  This  work  alone  would  be  fufficient 
to  render  his  name  immortal  ;  and  when  it  is  confidered 
that  it  was  completed  after  he  was  totally  blind,  and  at 
a  time  in  which  he  was  embarralfed  in  his  domeflic  cir- 
eumftances,  by  a  dreadful  fire  that  had  confumed  great 
part  of  his  fubftance,  and  forced  him  to  quit  his  ruined 
houfe,  it  is  impoffible  not  to  be  (truck  with  admiration 
and  affoniffiment  at  the  powers  of  his  genius  and  memory, 
and  the  perfeverance,  fortitude,  and  tranquillity  of  mind, 
which  he  uniformly  difplayed.  It  would  be  difingenuous 
to  omit  obferving,  that  his  felf-pofleflion  and  calmnefs 
he  derived  not  only  from  the  love  of  fcience,  but  from 
the  influence  of  religion,  which  powerfully  co-operated 
with  philofophy,  in  infpiring  him  with  true  magnanimity 
and  unwearied  patience.  Some  time  after  this,  the  fa¬ 
mous  oculift  Wentzell,  by  couching  the  cataraft,  reflored 
M.  Euler’s  fight ;  but  fome  inftances  of  negligence  on 
the  part  of  his  furgeons,  and  his  own  imprudence  in 
making  ufe  of  the  organ  before  it  was  completely  cured, 
deprived  him  of  his  fight  a  fecond  time,  and  the  relapfe 
was  attended  with  much  tormenting  pain.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  he  continued  his  labours,  with  the  afliftance  of  his 
fon  and  Medrs.  Krafft  and  Lexell.  Neither  the  infirmi¬ 
ties  of  increafing  age,  nor  the  renewal  of  his  calamity, 
under  additional  trying  circumftances,  could  damp  the 
ardour  of  his  mind.  He  had  engaged  to  furnifl)  the  aca¬ 
demy  of  Peterfburgh  with  as  many  memoirs  as  would 
be  fufficient  to  complete  its  adds  for  twenty  years  after 
his  death.  In  the  fpace  of  Even  years  he  had  tranfmjtted 
to  the  academy  above  fe verity  memoirs,  and  about  two 
hundred  more  were  found  among  his  pofthumous  writings. 
The  mod  ancient  of  thefe  memoirs  were  feparated  from 
the  red,  and  form  a  collection  that  was  published  in  1783, 
under  the  title  of  Opufcula  Analytica .  His  Introduction  to 
the  Analyfis  of  Infinitefimals,  was  translated  Ironi  the 
Latin  by  Medrs.  Pezzy  and  Kramp,  and  ublifhed  in 
1786.  M.  Euler’s  knowledge  was  not  confined  to  his 
favourite  dudies  of  the  mathematics  and  adronoiny,  in 
the  profecution  of  which  he  has  fecured  to  himfelf  an 
imperidiable  fame.  He  had  made  a  very  conikkrable 
progrefs  in  medical,  botanical,  and  chemical,  fcience. 
He  alfo  poffeffed,  in  a  very  high  degree,  what  is  generally 
called  erudition.  He  had  read,  with  attention  and  fade, 
the  mod  eminent  Latin  claffics  ;  and  he  was  familiarly 
acquainted  with  the  civil  and  literary  hidory  of  all  ancient 
and  modern  nations.  His  uncommon  memory  feerned  to 
retain  every  idea  that  was  conveyed  to  it,  either  from 
reading  or  from  meditation.  The  Aineid  of  Virgil  he 
could  repeat  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  point 
out  to  his  hearers  the  firfl  and  lad  line  of  every  page  in 
the  edition  which  he  ufed.  He  enjoyed  an  uncommonly 
vigorous  condi  tut  ion,  and  a  furpriling  fiiare  of  health, 
conlidering  the  intensity  and  ardour  of  his  application. 
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His  afpedt  was  grave  and  forbidding;  yet  his  manners 
were  unaftedted  and  pleafing,  his  temper  lively  and  cheer¬ 
ful,  and  his  converfation  both  inftrudtive  and  entertain¬ 
ing.  The  evening  of  his  days  was  calm  and  ferene, 
fweetened  by  the  fame  that  follows  genius,  the  univerfal 
edeem  and  refpect  that  were  due  to  his  exemplary  vir¬ 
tues,  and  the  fatisfadtions  which  he  received  from  the 
kind  offices  of  friendfhip,  and  the  endearments  of  domeftiS’ 
felicity.  In  the  beginning  of  September,  1783,  he  was 
feized  with  feveral  attacks  of  a  vertigo,  which  did  not 
prevent  his  calculating  the  motion  of  the  aerodatical 
globes,  which  then  began  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
philosophical  world.  On  the  7th  of  that  month,  while  lie 
was  amufing  himfelf  at  tea  with  one  of  his  grand-children, 
he  was  druck  with  an  apoplexy,  which  terminated  his 
illudrious  career;  but  not  till  he  had  attained  the  gge  of 
feventy-fix.  Befides  being  foreign  member  of  the  royal 
academy  of  fciences  at  Paris,  M.  Euler  was  alfo  member 
of  the  imperial  academy  of  Peterfburgh,  ancient  diredlor 
of  t he  royal  academy  of  Berlin,  and  fellow  of  the  royal 
fociety  of  London.  The  cat  ilogue  of  his  works  has  been 
printed  in  fifty  pages,  four  teen  of  which  contain  the  ma- 
nufcript  works.  The  printed  works  confid  of  fuch  trea- 
tifes  as  have  been  publiflied  feparately,  and  mentioned 
above  ;  together  with  fuch  pieces  as  are  to  be  found  in 
the  memoirs  of  feveral  academies,  viz.  in  thirty-eight 
volumes  of  the  Peterfburgh  Adts  ;  in  feveral  volumes  of 
the  Paris  Adts;  in  twenty-fix  volumes  of  the  Berlin  Adts  ; 
in  the  Adta  Eruditorum,  in  two  volumes;  in  the  Mifcel- 
lanea  Taurinenfia  ;  in  volume  nine  of  the  Society  Ulyf- 
fingue;  in  the  Ephemerides  of  Berlin;  and  in  the  Me- 
moires  de  la  Societe  CEconomique  for  1766.  His  fon, 
John  Albert  Euler,  was  alfo  much  celebrated  as  an 
adrononrer  and  mathematician.  He  died  at  Peterfburgh, 
on  the  6th  of  September,  1800,  aged  fixty-fix.  Several 
memoirs  on  adronomy,  written  by  him,  may  be  found 
among  the  prize  quedions  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
in  the  Tranfadtions  of  the  Academy  of  Peterfburgh. 

EULO'GIUS,  patriarch  of  Alexandria  in  the  beginning 
of  the  feventh  century,  didinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  zeal 
for  the  Chridian  religion  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
Eutychrus  patriarch  of  Condantinople,  containing  an  ex- 
pofition  of  the  orthodox  faith.  He  was  raifed  to  the  fee 
of  Alexandria  in  381  ;  and  with  Gregory  the  Great,  whofe 
fentiments  and  difpofition  were  congenial  to  his  own,  he 
lived  in  habits  of  correfpondence  and  intimacy.  He  died 
in  608.  Of  his  various  works  little  more  than  fragments 
are  now  remaining,  which  are  to  be  found  in  father  Com- 
befi’s  ABuarium  Pat.  Grac.  his  edition  S.  Martini  Oper.  and 
Photius’s  Codex,  in  different  places,  which  are  pointed  out 
by  Cave. 

EULO'GIUS,  archbifhop  of  Toledo  in  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury,  a  martyr  under  the  Saracenic  perfecutions  in  Spain, 
born  at  Cordova  in  the  year  800.  Having  been  acetified 
of  converting  a  young  Mahometan  female  to  the  Chridian 
faith,  he  was  condemned  to  be  beheaded,  and  differed 
that  punifhment  in  S59.  He  was  the  author  of,  1.  Memo- 
riale  SanBorum,  five  Libri  III.  de  Marty ris  Cordubenfihus.  2. 
Apologeticus  pro  Martyribus,  &c.  3.  Ex/iortalio  ad  Martyrium  ; 
fome  moral  epidles,  &c.  They  were  colledted  and  printed, 
with  notes,  by  Ambrofius  Moralis,  in  1554.,  of  which  a 
more  corredt  edition  was  publilhed  by  Poncius  Leo,  in 
1574;  and  they  are  alfo  inferted  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
Hifpania  Illujiruta,  and  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  Biblio - 
thica  Pat  rum. 

EU'LOGY ,  [  [ey  and  Gr. ]  Praife;  encomium, 

panegyric. — Many  brave  young  minds  have  oftentimes, 
through  hearing  the  praifes  and  famous  eulogies  of  wor¬ 
thy  men,  been  ft irred  up  to  affedt  the  like  commendations. 
Spenfer. — If  Tome  men’s  appetites  find  more  melody  in 
dilcord,  than  in  the  harmony  of  the  angelic  quires;  yer 
even  thefe  feldom  mifs  to  be  affedted  with  eulogies  given 
themfelves.  Decay  of  Piety. 

EUMA'RIDES,  f.  [evpa.^,  Gr.  eafy.]  Among  the 

ancients.. 
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ancients,  a  kind  of  (hoes  common  to  men  and  women. 
The  eumaridcs  were  ufed  for  pomp  and  delicacy,  being 
neaf,  and  painted  with  various  colours. 

EU'ME,  a  river  or  Spain,  which  runs  into  the  Bay  of 
Corunna. 

EUME'LUS,  a Ten  of  Adrnetus,  king  of  Pherm  inThef. 
faly.  He  went  to  the  Trojan- war,  -and  had  the  fleeted 
horfes  in  the  Grecian  army.  He  diftingiti  fhed  himfelf  in 
the  games  made  in  honour  of  Patrochis.  Homer. — One  of 
the  Bacchiadae,  who  wrote,  among  other  things,  a  poetical 
hiftory  of  Corinth,  B.  C.  750.  Paufanias. 

EUME'NF.S,  a  man’s  name.  1  Macc. 

EU'MENES,  a  celebrated  general  in  the  army  of 
Alexander,  the  fon  of  a  charioteer.  Reconquered  Paph- 
lagonia,  and  Cappadocia,  of  which  he  obtained  tire  go¬ 
vernment,  till  the  powerand  jealoufy  of  Antigonus  obliged 
him  to  retire.  He  joined  his  forces  to  thofe  of  Perdiccas, 
and  defeated  Craterus  and  Neoptolemus.  Neoptolenrus 
peri  fired  by  the  hands  of  Eumenes.  When  Craterus  had 
been  killed  during  the  war,  his  remains  received  an  ho¬ 
nourable  funeral  from  the  hands  of  the  conqueror  ;  and 
Eumenes,  after  weeping  over  the  alhes  of  a  man  who 
once  was  his  deareft  friend,  fent  his  remains  to  his  rela¬ 
tions  in  Macedonia.  Eumenes-  fought  againft  Antipater 
and  conquered  him  ;  and  after  the  death  of  Perdiccas  his 
ally,  his  arms  were  directed  againft  Antigonus,  by  whom 
he  was  conquered  A.  U.  C.  433,  chiefly  by  the  treacher¬ 
ous  conduft  of  his  officers.  This  fatal  battle  obliged  him 
to  aifband  the  greateft  part  of  his  army  to  fecure  himfelf 
a  retreat ;  and  he  fled  only  with  700  faithful  attendants, 
to  a  fortified  place  on  the  confines  of  Cappadocia,  called 
Nora,  where  he  was  finally  befieged  by  the  conqueror. 
He  Supported  the  fiege  for  a  year  with  courage  and  refolu- 
tion,  but  tome  difadvantageous  (kirmiflies  fo  reduced 
him,  that  his  foldiers,  grown  defperate,  and  bribed  by  the 
offers  of  the  enemy,  had  the  bafenefs  to  betray  him  into 
the  hands  of  Antigonus.  The  conqueror,  from  fliame  or 
remorfe,  had  not  the  courage  to  vi fit  Eumenes  ;  but  when 
he  wasafked  by  his  officers,  in  what  manner  he  wifhed  hint 
to  be  kept,  he  anfvvered,  “  keep  him  as  carefully  as  you 
would  keep  a  lion.”  This  fevere  command  was  obeyed  ; 
but  the  afperity  of  Antigonus  vanifhed  in  a  few  days,  and 
Eumenes,  delivered  from  the  weight  of  chains,  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  enjoy  the  company  of  his  friends.  Even  Anti¬ 
gonus  hefitated  whether  he  fhould  not  reftore  to  his  liberty 
a  man  with  whom  lie  had  lived  in  the  greateft  intimacy 
while  both  were  fubfervient  to  tiie  commands  of  Alexan¬ 
der  ;  and  thefe  fecret  emotions  of  pity  and  humanity  were 
not  a  little  increafed  by  the  petitions  of  his  fon  Demetrius 
for  the  releafe  of  Eumenes.  But  fear  and  ambition  pre¬ 
vailed  ;  for  when  Antigonus  recollected  what  an  adtive 
enemy  he  had  in  his  power,  fie  ordered  Eumenes  to  be 
put  to  death  in  the  prifon.  Such  was  the  end  of  a  man 
who  raifed  himfelf  to  power  by  merit  alone.  His  fkill 
in  public  exercifes  firft  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of 
king  Philip  ;  and  under  Alexander,  his  attachment  and 
fidelity  to  the  royal  perfon,  and  particularly  his  military 
accompliftiments,  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  a  general. 
Even  his  enemies  revered  him  ;  and  Antigonus,  by  wliofe 
orders  lie  periftied,  honoured  his  remains  with  a  fplendid 
funeral,  and  conveyed  his  alhes  to  his  wife  and  family  in 
Cappadocia. 

EU'MENES  I.  and  II.  kings  of  Pergamus.  See  the 
article  Pergamus. 

EU'MENES,  a  celebrated  orator,  born  at  Autun  in 
Gaul.  He  was  long  a  profeffbr  of  rhetoric  in  that  city, 
where  he  acquired  a  great  reputation.  He  is  faid  alfo  to 
have  been  fecretary  to  the  emperors  Maxirnian  and  Con- 
ftantius,  and  he  was  much  efteemed  by  Conftantine  the 
Great.  He  pronounced  a  panegyric  before  the  latter 
prince  at  Treves  in  309,  and  again  harangued  him  in  the 
name  of  the  inhabitants  of  Autun,  in  31 1.  He  pronounced 
an  oration  before  the  prefect  of  Lyonnefe  Gaul  in  favour 
of  the  reftoration  of  the  public  fchools  in  that  province, 
towards  which  he  generoufly  offered  to  contribute  his 
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falary,  which  he  eftimates  at  a  fum  amounting  (if  the 
reading*  be  accurate)  to  three  thoufand  pounds  fteriing 
per  annum.  This  muft  probably  have  included  his  fa, 
lary  of  fecretary  as  well  as  that  of  profeffbr.  He  died 
about  the  middle  or  the  fourth  century.  The  remains  of 
bis  orations  are  printed  in  the  P  ane.gy  rici  Feteres. 

EUME'NIA,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  built  by  Attalus  in 
honour  of  his  brother  Eumenes. 

EUMEN  IDES,  a  name  given  to  the  Furies  by  the 
ancients.  They  are  fabled  to  have  fp.ru ng  from  the  drops 
ot  blood  which  flowed  from  the  wound  which  Coelus  re¬ 
ceived  from  his  fon  Saturn.  According  to  others  they 
were  daughters  of  the  Earth, and  conceived  from  the  blood 
of  Saturn.  Some  make  them  daughters  of  Acheron  and 
Night,  or  Pluto  and  Pro fer pine.  According  to  the  melt 
received  opinions,  they  were  three  in  number,  Tifiphone, 
Megara,  and  Alefto,  to  which  fome  add,  Nemefis.  Pin-  ' 
tarch  mentions  only  one  called  Adraffa,  daughter  of  Ju¬ 
piter  and  Neceffity.  They  were  fuppofed  to  be  the 
miniffers  of  the  vengeance  of  the  gods,  and  therefore  ap¬ 
peared  ftern  and  inexorable  ;  always  employed  in  punch¬ 
ing  the  guilty  upon  earth,  as  well  as  in  the  infernal 
regions.  1  hey  infiifted  their  vengeance  upon  earth  by 
wars,  peftilence,  and  diflenfions,  and  by  the  lecret  flings 
of  confluence  ;  and  in  hell  they  punifhed  the  guilty  by 
continual  flagellation  and  torments.  They  were  alfo 
called  Furiae  and  Erinnyes.  Their  worfhip  was  alnioft 
univerfal,  and  people  prefumed  not  to  mention  their 
names  or  fix  their  eyes  upon  their  temples.  They  were 
honoured  with  facrifices  and  libations,  and  in  Achaia  they 
had  a  temple,  which  when  entered  by  any  one  guilty  of 
crime,  fuddenly  rendered  him  furious,  and  deprived  him 
of  the  ufe  of  his  reafon.  In  their  facrifices,  the  votaries 
ufed  branches  of  cedar,  and  of  alder,  hawthorn,  fafFron, 
and  juniper  ;  and  the  vifcdims  were  generally  turtle  doves 
and  fheep,  with  libations  of  wine  and  honey.  They  were 
generally  reprefented  with  a  grim  and  frightful  afpeft, 
with  a  black  and  bloody  garment,  and  ferpents  wreathing 
round  their  head  inftead  of  hair.  They  held  a  burning 
torch  in  one  hand,  and  a  whip  of  fcorpions  in  the  other, 
and  were  always  attended  by  terror,  rage,  palenefs,  and 
death. 

EUMENI'DIA,  f.  Feftivals  in  honour  of  the  Eume- 
nides,  called  by  the  Athenians  Seou,  venerable  god- 

deffes.  They  were  celebrated  once  every  year  with  facri¬ 
fices  of  pregnant  ewes,  with  offerings  of  cakes  made  by 
the  mod  eminent  youths,  and  libations  of  honey  and  wine. 
At  Athens  none  but  free-born  citizens  were  admitted, 
fuch  as  had  led  a  life  the  moft  virtuous  and  unfullied. 
Such  only  were  accepted  by  the  goddefs,  who  punifhed 
all  forts  of  wickednefs  in  a  fevere  manner. 

EUME'TOS,yi  In  natural  hiftory,  a  done  which  if 
laid  under  the  head  was  fuppofed  to  aillurb  the  fancy  and 
occafion  ftrange  dreams.  Phillips. 

EUMOL'PIDAi,  the  priefts  of  Ceres  at  tiie  celebration 
of  her  feftivals  of  Eleufis.  All  caufes  relating-  to  impiety 
or  profanation  were  referred  to  their  judgment,  and  their 
decifions,  though  occafionally  fevere,  were  confidered  as 
generally  impartial.  The  Eumolpidae  were  defeended 
from  Eumolpus,  a  king  of  Thrace,  who  was  made  prieft 
of  Ceres  by  Erechtheus  king  of  Athens.  He  became  fo 
powerful  after  his  appointment  to  the  priefthood,  that  he. 
maintained  a  war  againft  Erechtheus.  This  war  proved 
fatal  to  both  ;  Erechtheus  and  Eumolpus  were  both  kil¬ 
led,  and  peace  was  re-eftablifhed  among  their  defendants, 
on  condition  that  the  priefthood  fhould  ever  remain  in  the 
family  of  Eumolpus,  and  the  regal  power  in  the  houfe  of 
Erechtheus.  The  priefthood  continued  in  the  family  of 
Eumolpus  for  1200  years;  and  this  is  ftill  more  remarka¬ 
ble,  becaufe  he  who  was  once  appointed  to  the  holy  office, 
was  obliged  to  remain  in  perpetual  celibacy.  Paufanias. 

EUMOL'PUS,  a  king  of  Thrace,  fon  of  Neptune  and 
Chione.  He  was  thrown  into  the  fea  by  his  mother,  who 
wifhed  to  conceal  her  fliame  from  her  father.  Neptune 
faved  his  life,  and  carried  him  into  Ethiopia,  where  he 
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was  brought  up  by  a  woman,  one  of  Whofe  daughters  he 
married.  An  aft  of  violence  to  his  fider-in-law  obliged 
him  to  leave  Ethiopia,  and  he  fled  to  Thrace  with  his  fon 
IfmariiSj  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  Tegyrius  the 
king  of  the  country.  This  conneftion  to  the  royal  family 
rendered  him  ambitious  ;  he  confpired  againfl  his  father- 
in-law,  and  fled,  when  the  confpiracy  was  difcovered,  to 
Attica,  when?  he  was  initiated  in  the  myfleries  of  Ceres 
of  Eleufis,  and  made  Hierophantes  or  high  pried.  He  was 
afterwards  reconciled  to  Tegyrius,  and  inherited  his  king¬ 
dom.  He  made  war  againfl  Erechtheus  king  of  Athens, 
who  had  appointed  him  to  the  office  of  high  pried,  and 
perifiied  in  battle.  His  defcendants  were  alfo  invefled 
with  the  priedhood,  which  remained  for  about  1200  years 
in  that  family.  Apollodorus . 

EUNA'PIUS,  a  Greek  fophid,  hidorian,  and  phydcian, 
native  of  Sardis  in  Lydia,  flourifned  in  the  fourth 
Century,  under  the  emperors  Valentinian,  Valens,  and 
Gratian.  He  was  a  kinfman  of  the  celebrated  fophid 
Chryfanthius,  at  whole  requed  he  wrote  his  Lives  of 
the  Sophids,  or  Philofophers,  of  his  Time.  This  work  is 
extant.  It  is  written  in  a  concife,  and  not  inelegarit,  dyle ; 
but  for  its  matter,  it  is  faid  by  Brucker,  to  be  “  a  mafs  of 
extravagant  tales,  difcovering  a  feeble  underdanding,  and 
an  imagination  prone  to  fuperflition.”  He  alfo  compofed 
a  hidory  of  the  Caefars  from  Claudius  II.  to  Arcadius 
and  Honorius.  It  is  loft  ;  but  it  is  fuppofed  that  Zoflmus 
copied  clofely  from  it.  A  fragment  of  it,  De  Legadonibus, 
is  remaining.  His  Vitce  Philofophoruvi  was  publiffied,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  Latin  tranflatiun  by  Junius,  in  1596,  by 
Commelin. 

EUNI'CE,  [pronounced  in  three  fyllables.]  The  name 
of  a  woman.  * 

EU'NIT  AK,  a  place  of  Ead  Greenland.  Lat.  61.4.  N. 
ion.  46.  W.  Greenwich. 

EUNO'MIANS,y.  In  church  hidory,  a  very  confidera- 
blebody  of  Chridians  in  the  fourth  century,  who  oppofed 
the  fuperditions  that  were  introduced  about  that  period. 

EUNO'MIUS,  bilhop  of  Cyzicum,  founder  of  the  feft 
of  Eunomians,  in  the  fourth  century.  He  was  a  native 
of  Dacora,  in  Cappadocia,  whence  he  went  to  Condantino- 
ple,  where  he  gained  a  livelihood  for  fome  time  as  a  fchool- 
mader.  From  Condantinople  he  removed  to  Alexandria, 
and  became  the  fecretary  and  difciple,  of  Aetius,  whofe 
•opinions  he  embraced.  Eunomius,  having  been  ordained 
a  deacon  by  Euxodius  bifhop  of  Antioch,  was  entrufled 
with  a  commiffion  to  the  court  of  the  emperor  Condantius, 
to  defend  Euxodius  againfl  the  accufations  of  Bafil  bilhop 
of  Ancyra;  but  on  his  journey  thither  he  was  feized  by 
the  partizans  of  Bafil,  and  baniflied  to  Myda,  a  "city  in 
Phrygia.  During  the  reign  of  the  emperors  Julian  and 
Jovian,  he  appears  to  have  refided  partly  at  a  houfe  which 
he  had  at  Chalcedon,  and  partly  at  Condantinople,  where 
he  had  the  opportunity  of  alfociating  again  with  his  maf- 
ter  Aetius,  to  whofe  remains  he  paid  the  lad  tribute  of 
refpeft.  He  was  not  differed,  however,  to  remain  long  in 
peace  in  that  city  after  the  death  of  Aetius,  but  was 
obliged  to  retire  to  Chalcedon.  To  that  place  alfo  the 
enmity  of  his  adverfaries  purfued  him,  and,  being  accufed 
by  them  before  the  emperor  of  Valens  of  having  afforded 
lanftuary  to  his  rival  Procopius,  he  was  baniflied  by  his 
order  into  Mauritania.  Wearied,  at  length,  by  a  cruel 
repetition  of  haraffing  perfecutions,  he  obtained  leave 
from  the  court  to  retire  to  the  place  of  his  nativity,  where 
he  died  at  an  advanced  age,  about  the  year  394.  He  was 
the  author  of  various  works,  now  chiefly  lod,  which 
provoked  anfwers  from  numerous  writers,  among  whom 
were  Athanafius,  Bafil,  the  two  Gregorys  of  Nazianzen 
and  Nylfen,  Chryfoffom,  Sophronius,  &c.  His  treatifes 
ftill  extant  are,  Eunomius’s  Creed,  prefented  to  the  em¬ 
peror  Theodofius  in  383,  fird  publilhed  from  a  MS.  in 
the  Florentine  library  by  Valefius  ;  and  his  Apologeticus, 
or  Defence  of  his  Doftrinc,  in  which,  according  to  Cave, 
the  fly  arch-heretic  reafons  flirewdly.  The  beginning 
and  the  conclufion  of  the  latter  piece  are  inferted  in 
Vol.  VII,  No.  408. 
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Cave,  as  takdn  front  a  MS.  in  archbifhop  Tenifon’s  li¬ 
brary  ;  and  it  is  to  be  found  entire  in  Fabriciiis,  and  alfo 
in  an  Englifli  verlion  at  the  end  of  the  fil’d  volume  of 
Whiflon’s  Primitive  Chridiafiity  revived. 

EU'NOMY,  /.  [from  eve,  good,  and  ko/zo?,  Gr.  alaw.J 
A  conditution  of  good  laws. 

EU'NUCILyi  [eunuckus,  Lat.  from  tun?,  abed,  txu>  Gr.. 
to  keep  ;  fo  called,  from  their  being  employed  about  the 
beds  or  chambers  of  great  men  in  the  eafl.j  An  emafeu- 
lated  orcadrated  perfon. — When  or  where  this  infamous 
praftice  had  its  origin,  weare  no  where  informed  ;  though 
it  has  been  attributed  to  the  people  of  Upper  Egypt, 
from  whence  eunuchs  are  purehafed  at  this  day  for  the 
ufe  of  the  grand  feignor.  Browne,  in  his  African  Travels, 
afferts  that  many  families  in  Upper  Egypt  claim  the  here¬ 
ditary  privilege  of  eunuch-making.  Thefe  wretched 
beings  are  chiefly  employed  to  watch  over  and  attend 
upon  the  harems  kept  by  the  princes  and  opulent  men  in 
the  eaderm countries,  where  a  plurality  of  women  is  al¬ 
lowed.  Several  methodsof  performing  the  operation  are 
deferibed  by  different  authors ;  which  fee  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Castration.  The  mod  common  mode  is  that  of 
merely  eradicating  the  tedicles ;  but  where  eunuchs  are 
to  be  truded  with  the  perfons  of  favourite  women,  they 
are  obliged  to  undergo  total  emafculatio-n,  by  having  all 
the  parts  entirely  cut  away.  In  cafes  where  the  tedes 
only  are  removed,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  fuch  eunuchs  to 
efteft  a  contaft  with  women  ;  though  perhaps  with  little 
gratification  to  either  fex,  and  with  an  utter  impoffibility 
of  inducing  conception.  Niebuhr,  in  his  Arabian  Travels, 
fays,  “  Eunuchs  born  in  a  climafe  which  has  a  tendency 
to  inflame  the  blood,  are  not  void  of  paffion  for  the  fair 
fex.  On  the  fea,  between  Suez  and  Jedda,  I  met  with  a 
rich  eunuch  who  travelled  with  his  harem  ;  and  at  Bafira 
there  lived  another,  who  kept  a  number  of  females  for  his 
private  amufement.” 

In  China,  according  to  fir  George  Staunton,  eunuchs 
are  much  more  numerous  than  in  the  dominions  of  the 
grand  feignor.  He  dates  that  “  near  fix  thoufanff  eunuchs 
were  difmiffed  in  the  minority  of  Caung-fliee,  grandfather 
of  Chen-lurig,  the  late  emperor  ;  but  they  have  been  in- 
creafing  ever  fince  that  period,  and  hold  at  prefent  mod 
of  the  inferior  offices  in  the  palaces  of  Pekin  and  Yuen- 
min-yuen.”  The  operation  for  thefe  inferior  offices,  con- 
fids  only  in  having  the  tedicles  eradicated,  as  is  done  in 
Italy  for  ameliorating  the  voice,  where  boys  from  two  to 
three  or  four  years  of  age  are  often  devoted  to  this  fa- 
crifice  of  manhood,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupplying  the 
opera-houfes  and  theatres  with  fingers.  But  “  to  be  en- 
trufled  with  the  care  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  it  is  deem¬ 
ed  neceifary  that  all  traces  of  fex  fliould  completely  be 
erafed.  It  may  appear  furprifing  to  an  Englifli  reader^ 
that  the  operations  for  this  purpofe,  however,  delicate  in 
themfelves,  are  performed  upon  the  Chinefe  of  an  adult 
age,  with  little  accident  or  peril  in  refpeft  to  life.  This 
operation  is  indeed  performed  in  China  upon  l’ubjefts  of 
every  age,  from  childhood  to  that  of  forty  years ;  and  the 
fame  praftice  dill  obtains  in  Perda.  It  is  fuppofed  that 
ligatures  anointed  with  a  caudic  liquid  are  tiled  for  this 
purpofe  in  preference  to  the  knife.  The  patient  has 
been  known  to  walk  abroad  in  the  courfe  of  not  many 
days,  apparently  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  him. 
Yet  when  emafculation  takes  place  upon  an  adult  fubjeft, 
he  foon  becomes  withered,  his  beard  falls  off,  and  his 
face  becomes  furrowed  like  the  wrinkled  hag."  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  China,  vol.iv.  p.  483.  To  corroborate  this  faft, 
dr  George  Staunton  deferibes  the  eunuch  who  fuperin- 
tended  the  ladies  in  the  palace  of  Y uen-min-yuen  :  “  lie 
was  at  lead  fix  feet  high,  and  though  under  thirty  years 
of  age,  he  was  fo  wrinkled  that  he  never  appeared  in  pub¬ 
lic  without  his  face  being  entirely  painted  :  a  girl’s  voice 
could  fcarcely  be  more  flirill  or  feeble  1”  See  Staunton’s 
Embaffy,  4to.  vol.ii.  p.  316. 

According  to  Brqwqe,  female  eunuchs  are  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  fome  parts  of  Africa,  though  its  origin  is  not  traced 
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fo  high  as  that  of  emafculating  the  males  in  Upper 
Egypt.  This  unfufpected  but  mod  abominable  practice 

is  termed  in  the  Arabic,  chafadh  and  lire  perfon 

who  performs  it  ll  confifts  in  cutting  off  the 

clitoris,  a  little  before  the  period  of  puberty.  Oui 
Africa  aut  Afta  pla'gis  Peragratis,  primi  hunc  exfecandi  morem 
Occidcntalibus  narravere  aubiores,  ab  ore  incolarum  re  accepts!, 
et  novitate  ejus  perculfi ,  de  modi)  excifionis  toto  cedo  errare J'olent , 
■nymphas  exfecari  perhi.bentes :  prorfus  inepte  quidon,J'ed  fepta 
pudicitid  vitam  agentibus ,  nunquam  illis  nudam  ve/e  longinquo 
vidijje ,  multo  minus  muliebria  attrettavijfe,  uti  manifejhtm,  con - 
tigerdt'. — Strabo  is  apparently  the  fir  ft  who  mentions  this 
cufiom,  which  is  neverthelel's  undoubtedly  very  ancient. 
Lib.  xvii. 

- -  nai  to.  nciihx  TTifirep-mv,  v.a i  7a  Svfau  evUep-niv,  &c. 

“  Thirteen  or  fourteenyoung  females  (fays  Mr.  Browne) 
underwent  ijxsbA.  in  an  houfe  where  I  was.  It  was  per- 
formed  by  a  woman,  and  fome  of  them  complained  much 
of  the  pain,  both  at  and  after  it.  They  were  prevented 
from  locomotion,  but  permitted  to  eat  meat.  The  parts 
v.  ere  walhed  every  twelve  hours  with  warm  water,  which 
profufe  fuppuration  rendered  neceffary.  At  the  end  of 
eight  days  the  greater  part  were  in  a  condition  to  walk, 
and  were  liberated  from  their  confinement.  The  opera¬ 
tion  produces  an  artificial  impediment  to  the  vagina,  with 
a  view  to  prevent  coition.  This  cruel  practice  occurs 
mod  frequently  in  the  cafe  of  Oaves,  whofe  value  would 
be  diminilhed  by  impregnation,  or  even  by  the  common 
refult  of. coition,  though  unaccompanied  by  conception. 
It  is  alfo  often  adopted  towards  girls  who  are  free,  in  cafes 
where  the  impulfe  to  venery  is  too  ftrong  to  be  counteract  - 
ed  by  any  lefs  impediment.  This  operation  is  performed 
from  eight  to  fixteen  years  of  age,  but  commonly  from 
eleven  to  twelve;  nor  are  they  who  undergo  it  always 
virgins.  In  fome  the  parts  are  more  eafily  formed  to 
cohere  than  in  others.  There  are  cafes  in  which  the 
barrier  becomes  fo  firm,  that  the  embrace  cannot  after-, 
wards  be  received  but  by  the  previous  application  of  a 
iharp  inftrument.  Ouoties  aut.em  combulatio  forticr  meatus 
etiam  urinarii  oditum  claudere  7n1n.cJ.ur ,  pluma  vcl  offed  quadam 
tubuld  adhibitd,  illam  in  ore  urethra  infer  unt,  ibidemque  tenent, 
vfque  dum  c'analis  majoris  aditui  ampliusinvigilare  non  fit  opus." 
See  Browne’s  Travels  in  Africa,  qto.  p.  3+7 — 349.  This 
appears  to  be  a  different  operation  from  that  oi^f paying 
or  eradicating  the  ovarium,  which  there  is  evidence  to 
fhew  has  been  alfo  praCtifed  upon  women — a  wicked  but 
mod  effectual  mode  of  counteracting  the  primary  command 
of  the  Deity,  increafe  and  multiply ,  and  replcnifh  the  earth. 
Genefis. 

The  ingenious  Dr.  Burney  has  taken  much  pains  fo 
prove,  that  emafculation  injures  not  the  menjal  or  manly 
endowments,  fo  far  as  relate  to  the  arts  of  invention,  in¬ 
genuity,  and  courage.  But  however  this  may  be  in  fome 
particular  cafes,  general  experience,  and  obfervation  on 
the  brute  fpecies  certainly  prove  tire  contrary.  And 
with  refpeCt  to  the  licenfe  fuppofffd  to  be  given  to  this 
praftice  from  various  readings  in  the  facred  Scriptures,  it 
be  fufficiept  to  obferve,  that  the  term  eunuch  is  there  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  (late  of fervitude,  or  to  the  hr/lding  of  places 
of  confidence  and  truft,  as  the  etymology  of  the  word 
evinces  ;  and  not  to  the  unnatural  difmerpberment  of  the 
nobleft  organ  of  human  frame — that  whereby  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  the  fpecies  can  alone  be  carried  on.  Origen,. 
from  a  religious  motive,  was  induced  to  caftrate  himfelf, 
by  thus  milapplying  the  following  words' of  our.  Saviour : 
“  and:eunuclis  who  made  themfelves  eunuchs  for  the. 
kingdom  of  heaven  which  clearly  implies  no  more 
than  perfons  who  devoted  themfelves.  to  the  fervices  of 
the  Chriftian  religion.  Though  human  reafort  cannot 
but  confider  this  practice  in  the  molt. deteftable  point, of 
view,  yet  it  is  carried  on  without  fhame  or  remorfe,  not 
enly  in  almoft  all  the  countries  where  the  Mohammedan 
religion  prevails,  but  even  in  a  Chriftian  country,  Italy, 
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once  fo  famousfof  its  manly  virtues.  It  is  to  the  honour 
of  England,  that  even  its  earlieft  laws  wifely  provided 
againft  this  unnatural  excifion.  See  the  article  Castra¬ 
tion,  vol .  iii.  p.  891 . 

To  EU'NUCHATE,  v.  a.  To  make  an  eunuch,— It 
were  an  impoffible  aCt  to  eunuchate  or  caftrate  themfelves. 
Brown. 

EU'NUS,  a  Syrian  (lave  who  inflamed  the  minds  of 
the  fervile  multitude  by  pretended  infpiration  and  en- 
thufiafm.  He  filled  a  nut  with  fulphur  in  his  mouth, 
and  by  artfully  conveying  fire  to  it,  he  breathed  out 
flames  to  the  aftonifhment  of  the  people,  who  believed 
him  to  be  a  god,  or  fomething  more  than  human.  Op- 
preffion  and  mifery  compelled  two  thoufand  Haves  to  join 
liis  caufe,  and  he  foon  faw  himfelf  at  the  head  of  fifty 
thoufand  men.  With  fuch  a  force  he  defeated  the  Ro¬ 
man  armies,  till  Perpenna  obliged  him  to  furrender  by 
famine,  and  expofed  on  a  crofs  the  greateft  part  of  his 
followers;  before  Chrift  132.  Plutarch. 

EVOCA'TI, /I  foldiers  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
who  having  ferved  their  full  time  in  t he  army,  went  after¬ 
wards  as  volunteers  at  the  requeft  of  fome  favourite  ge¬ 
neral  ;  on  which  account  they  were  called  by  the  honour¬ 
able  epithets  of  Emeriti  and  Bencfciarii. 

EVOCA'TION,  f.  \_evocatio,  Lat.]  The  aCt  of  calling 
out. — Would  truth  diipenfe,  we  could  be  content  with 
Plato,  that  knowledge  were  but  remembrance,  that  in¬ 
tellectual  acquifition  were  but  reminilcential  evocation .. 
Brown. 

EUO'DI  A,  f.  in  botany.  See  Agathophy llum  and 
Fag ara. 

EUO'DIAS,  the  name  of  a  woman. 

EVOI.A'TIC,  adj.  [e,  from,  and  volo,  Lat.  to  fly.] 
Flying  abroad  ;  apt  to  fly  off. 

EVOLA'TION,/.  [from  evolo,  Lat.]  TheaCt  of  flying 
away. 

E'VOLI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  province  of  Principato  Citra  :  fifteen  miles  eaft-fouth- 
eaft  of  Salerno. 

TeEVOL'VE,  v.a.  \_evolvo,  Lat.  ]  To  unfold  ;  to  dif- 
entangle. — The  animal  foul  fooner  expands  and  evolves 
itfelf  to  its  full  orb  and  extent  than  the  human  foul.  Hale. 
ToEVOL'VE,  v.a.  To  open  itfelf ;  to  difclofe  itfelf : 
Ambrofial  odours 

Do  round  the  air  evolving  fcents  diffufe  ; 

The  holy  ground  is  wet  with  heav’nly  dews.  Prior. 

EVOL'VENT,  f.  in  the  higher  geometry,  a  term  ufed 
by  fome  writers  for  the  involute  or  curve  refulting  from 
the  evolution  of  a  curve,  in  contradiftinCtion  to  that  evo- 
lute,  or  curve  fuppofed  to  be  opened  or  evolved. 

E'VOLUTE,  f.  in  the  higher  geometry,  a  curve  firft: 
propofed  by  Huyghens,  and  lince  much  ftudied  by  mathe¬ 
maticians,  It  is  any  curve  fuppofed  to  be  evolved  or 
opened,  by  having  a  thread  wrapped  clofe  upon  it,  faft- 
ened  at  one  end,  and  beginning  to  evolve  or  unwind  the 
thread  from  the  other  end,  keeping  the  part  evolved  or 
wound  off  tight  ftretched  ;  then  this  end  of  tire  thread 
will  deferibe  another  curve,  called  the  involute.  Or  the 
fame  involute  is  defertbed  the  contrary  way,  by  wrapping 
the  thread  upon  the  evolute  keeping  it  always  ftretched. 
lmperfcEl  Evolute,  is  a  name  given  by  M.  Reaumur  to 
a  new  kind  of  evolute.  The  mathematicians  had  hither¬ 
to  only  conlidered  the  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  the  in¬ 
volute  on  the  convex  fide  of  the  evolute:  but  if  other 
lines  not  perpendicular  be  drawn  upon  the  fame  points, 
provided  they  be  all  drawn  under  the  fame  angle,  the 
effeil  will  (till  be  the  fame  ;  that  is,  the  oblique  lines 
.will  all  interleCt  in  the  curve,  and  by  their  interfeCtions 
form  the  infinitely,  fmall  lides  of  a  new  curve,  to  which 
they  would  be  lo  many  tangents.  Such  a  curve  is  a  kind 
of  evolute,-  and  has  its  radii;  but-it  is  an  imperfeCt  one, 
fince.  the  radii  are  not  perpendicular  to  the  firft  Curve  or 
involute.  _  •  '  •* 

EVOLU'TI©N,  f.  [evolutus,  Lat.]  The  aCt  of  un¬ 
rolling  or  unfolding. — .The  fpontaneous  coagulation  of 
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the  little  faline  bodies  was  preceded  by  a! molt  innumer¬ 
able  evolutions,  which  were  fo  various,  that  the  little  bo¬ 
dies  came  to  obvert  to  each  other  thofe  parts  by  which 
they  might  be  bed  fattened- together.  Boyle. — The  feries 
of  things  unrolled  or  unfolded. — The  whole  evolution  of 
ages,  from  everlafting  to  everlatting,  is  fo  collectively 
and  prefentifically  reprefented  to  God  at  once,  as  it  all 
things  which  ever  were,  are,  or  Hull  be,  were  at  this 
very  inftant  really  prefent.  More’s  Divine  Dialogues. — [In 
geometry.]  The  equable  evolution  of  the  periphery  ot  a 
circle,  or  any  other  curve,  is  fuch  a  gradual  approach  of 
the  circumference  to  rectitude,  as  that  all  its  parts  do 
meet  together,  and  equally  evolve  or  unbend  ;  to  that 
the  fame  line  becomes  lucceflively  a  lefs  arch  of  a  reci¬ 
procally  greater  circle,  till  at  laft  they  turn  into  a  ftraight 
line.  [In  taftics.]  The  motion  made  by  a  body  of  men 
in  changing  their  potture,  or  form  of  drawing  up.  And 
thefe  evolutions  are  doubling  of  ranks  or  files,  counter¬ 
marches,  wheelings,  &c.  Evolution  of  Pouters.  [In 
algebra.]  Ex< rafting  of  roots  from  any  given  power, 
being  the  reverfe  of  involution. 

EVOL'VULUS,  f.  [from  cvolvo,  Lat.  to  roll  out.] 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order  tetra- 
gynia,  natural  order  of  campanaceae,  (convolvuli,  JnJf.) 
The  generic  charafters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium  five¬ 
leaved  ;  leaflets  lanceolate,  (harp,  permanent.  Corolla  : 
one-petalled,  rotate,  five-cleft.  Stamina  :  filaments  five, 
capillarv,  fpreading,  almott  the  length  of  the  corolla; 
antherae  a  little  oblong.  Piftillum :  germ  fomewhat 
globofe;  ftyles  four,  capillary,  diverging,  length  of  the 
ftamens ;  ftigmas  fimple.  Peiicarpium:  capfule  fome¬ 
what  globofe,  four-celled,  four-valved.  Seeds:  folitary, 
roundilh,  cornered  on  one  tide. — EJfential CharaEler .  Calyx 
five-leaved  ;  corolla  five-cleft,  rotate  ;  capfule  three- 
celled  ;  feeds  folitary. 

Species,  i.  Evolvulus  nummularius,  or  nummularia 
evolvulus  :  leaves  roundilh,  ftem  creeping,  flowers  fub- 
feflile.  From  a  fmall,  ttringy,  fibrous,  annual,  root, 
fpring  long  trailing  (talks,  taking  root  here  and  there 
where  they  touch  the  ground,  and  putting  forth  alter¬ 
nately  at  fmall  unequal  difiances  leaves  almoft  round, 
like  thofe  of  lyfimachia  tenella,  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  and  an  inch  broad,  having  a  fmall  notch  at  the  end, 
and  on  petioles  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a 
brown  colour.  Flowers  axillary,  on  fliort  peduncles,  of 
a  light  bine  colour;  (Swartz  fays  white.)  Legume  brown, 
containing  two  or  three  brown  feeds.  Browne  obferves, 
that  the  flowers  are  deeply  crenated.  Juflieu  affirms, 
that  the  ftyles  are  two,  and  bifid  ;  and  that  the  plant  is 
not  milky.  According  to  Swartz,  the  ftyles  are  three  or 
four  ;  and  the  capfule  three  or  four-celled,  and  three  or 
four-valved.  Native  of  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes.  Com¬ 
mon  alfo  in  the  dry  plains  of  other  ifiands  in  the  Weft 
Indies.  This  genus  is  allied  to  convolvulus. 

2.  Evolvulus  Gangeticus,  or  evolvulus  of  the  Ganges  : 
leaves  cordate,  obtufe,  mucronate,  villofe,  petioled  ; 
ftem  diffufe. ;  peduncles  one-flowered.  Native  of  the 
Eaft  Indies. 

3.  Evolvulus  alfmoides,  or  chickweed-leaved  evolvu¬ 
lus:  ’eaves-obcordate,  obtufe,  hairy,  petioled  ;  ftem  dif¬ 
fufe;  peduncles  three-flowered.  This  is  a  little  annual 
plant,  with  a  creeping  root.  The  Items,  leaves,  petioles, 
and  peduncles,  are  covered  with  rufous  hairs.  Leaves 
alternate,  roundilh,  on  a  (hort  petiole.  Flowers  axillary, 
folitary,  on  long  peduncles.  Corolla  blue,  large  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  plant.  In  Ceylon  it  has  the  name  of  WiJ'nu- 
garahdi,  from  the  Malabar  deity  Wifnu ,  and  garandi,  which 
fignifies  t lie  dyfentery.  It  is  reputed  to  be  a  fovereign 
remedy  in  that  diforder.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies; 
flowers  in  June  and  July. 

4.  Evolvulus  emarginatus,  or  bordered  evolvulus  : 
leaves  kidney-form,  repand.  Annual.  Stems  filiform, 
creeping.  Leaves' petioled,  fmooth,  waved  about  the 
edge-;-  petioles  muricate  underneath.  Flowers  axillary, 
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folitary,  fmall.  Peduncles  the  length  of  the  petioles. 
Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

5.  Evolvulus  linifol ius,  or  flax-leaved  evolvulus:  leaves 
lanceolate,  villofe,  feflile  ;  ftem  upright ;  peduncles  three- 
flowered,  long.  This  fpecies  afforded  the  generic  cha- 
rafter.  The  whole  plant  has  the  appearance  of  a  very 
fine  fort  of  flax.  It  feldom  riles  above  ten  or  fourteen 
inches.  The  ftalk  is  generally  fimple,  or  but  very  little 
divided,  (lender,  and  upright.  The  leaves  are  narrow, 
and  few  ;  they  each  throw  out  a  long  and  delicate  pe¬ 
duncle  from  their  axils,  furnifhed  with  a  very  fmall  ex¬ 
terior  two-leaved  cup  about  the  middle.  The  ftyles  are 
two,  and  bifid.  Th  capfules  are  divided  into  two  or  four 
cells,  and  contain  many  feeds.  In  the  low  lands  of  Ja¬ 
maica  it  is  an  annual,  flowering  in  Auguft  and  September. 

6.  Evolvulus  tridentatus,  or  three-toothed  evolvulus: 
leaves  linear-wedge-form,  three-cufped,  dilated  at  the 
bale,  and  toothed;  peduncles  one-flowered.  The  ftem 
of  this  is  twining,  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

7.  Evolvulus  fericeus,  or  filky  evolvulus  :  leaves  lance¬ 
olate,  feflile,  iilky  underneath  ;  peduncles  fliort,  one-flow¬ 
ered.  According  to  Browne,  this  is  fo  extremely  like  the 
linifol  ius,  that  they  are  hardly  to  be'  diftinguirtied  with¬ 
out  great  attention.  The  flower-ftalks  are  very  fliort 
this,  the  cups  Angle,  and  every  flower  furniflied  with  four 
ftyles.  Native  of  Jamaica,  in  the  low  lands. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  are  all  ftove-plants,  to 
be  cultivated  and  treated  as  the  tender  lorts  of  convol¬ 
vulus  from  the  fame  countries. 

EVOMI'TION,/!  [evomo,  Lat.]  The  aft  of  vomitingout. 

EUO'NYMO  AFPf'N IS,  J'.  in  botany.  See  Croton 
and  Kiggelaria. 

EUO'NYMO  S'lMILIS,/.  in  botany.  See  Coffea. 

EUON  YMOI'DES,  J.  in  botany.  See  Celastrus. 

EUON'YMUS,  /i  [from  sc?,  good,  and  oro/aa,  Gr.  a 
name;  but  ironically,  this  fhrub  having  a  bad  reputation, 
asapuifon.]  The  Spindle.ts.ee  ;  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
pentandria,  order  monogy.nia,  natural  order  of  dumofae, 
(rhamni,  JvJf.)  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx:  peri- 
anthium  one-leafed,  five-parted,  flat  ;  divifions  roundilh, 
concave.  Corolla  :  petals  five,  ovate,  flat,  fpreading 
longer  than  the  calyx.  Stamina:  filaments  five,  fubulate, 
upright,  fliorter  than  the  corolla,  placed  on  the  germ  as 
it  were  on  a  receptacle;  antherae  twin,  Piftillum,:  germ 
acuminate  ;  ftyle  (hort,  fim;  le  ;  ftigma  acute.  Peiicarpium: 
capfule  fucculent,  coloured,  five  lided,  five-cornered,  five- 
celled,  five-valved.  Seeds:  folitary,  ovate,  involved  in 
a  berried  aril. — Ffential  Characler.  Corolla  five-petalled 
capfule  five-lided,  five-celled,  five-valved,  coloured  ; 
feeds  calyptred,  or  veiled. 

Species.  1.  Euonymus  Europteus,  or  common  fpindle-, 
tree:  flowers  moftly  four- ftamened ;  peduncles  com. 
prefled,  many- flowered ;  ftigmas  awl-(haped;  leaves 
fmooth,  bluntly  ferrate;  angles  of  the  capfules  blunt.. 
The  difficulty  of  giving  fignificant  and  permanent  fpeeific 
or  trivial  names,  is  apparent  from  this  genus,  .When 
two  fpecies  only  were  known,  they  might  well  be  diftin- 
guiftied  by  the  titles  Europaus  and  Americanus ;  but  now 
that  we  know  three  European  and  two  American  fpecies, 
this  diftinftion  is  infufficient,  and  very  ubfurd.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  Thunberg’s  title  japdnicus ;  and  he  ought 
to  have  done  better,  becaufe  lie  knew  that  there  were  two, 
Japanefe  fpecies.  Acknowledging  the  difficulty  of  giving 
fignificant  trivial  names  to  be  great,  we  leave  them  as  we 
find  them,  being  unwilling  to  increafe  that  confufion 
which  neceftarily  arifes  from  the  prodigious  number  of 
plants  which  the  ir.duftry  of  liter  botanifts  has-dilco- 
vered.  The  common  fpindle-tree,  when  growing  in 
hedges,  is  feldom  feen  of  any  confiderable  fize,  but  is  a 
fhrub  ;  if  planted  Angle,  however,  and  properly  trained, 
it  will  have  a  ftrong  woody  ftem,  and  rife  more  than 
twenty  feet  high,  dividing  into  many  branches.  Leaves 
lanceolate,  about  three  inches  long,  and  an  Inch  and  a 
quarter  broad  in  the  middle,  oppoiue,  entire,  of  a  deep 
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green  colour.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the  end  of  May, 
or  the  beginning  of  June,  in  fmall  bunches  from  the  fide 
of  the  dalks  on  (lender  peduncles.  The  petals  are  whitifli, 
and  fpread  in  form  of 'a  crofs.  Though  mod  of  the  flow¬ 
ers  have  four  damens,  a  four-parted  calyx,  and  four  pe¬ 
tals  to  the  corolla  ;  yet  it  may  be  ranged  in  this  clafs, 
with  its  congeners,  from  the  primary  flower,  which  has 
five  ftamens,  a  five-parted  calyx,  and  five  petals.  The 
capfule  is  turbinate,  fwelling  out  like  a  cufhion,  or  the 
old-fafhioned  clerical  cap,  four-grooved  ;  barked  with  a 
foft  red  membrane,  coriaceous,  four- celled,  and  four- 
valved.  Partitions  fattened  to  the  middle  groove  of  the 
valves.  Seeds  fixed,  without  any  receptacle  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  angle  of  the  cells  ;  they  are  folitary,  or  very  rarely 
in  pairs,  ovate-globular,  fmooth,  involved  in  a  flefhy- 
fpongy  aril,  which  is  perforated  in  the  part  oppofite  to 
tlie  navel,  fixed  to  the  dorfal  band  of  the  feed,  and  faf- 
fron-eoloured ;  the  feeds  are  pale  flefh  or  rofe-coloured. 
The  fruit  ripens  in  October,  at  which  time  the  feed-vef- 
fels  fpread  open  and  expcfe  the  feeds,  which  being  of 
a  beautiful  red  colour,  tiiefe  fhrubs  make  then  a  good 
appearance. 

From  its  ufe  for  fkewers  it  has  the  name  of prkk  wood, 
and  is  called  by  Gerarde  prick-timber  tree.  It  is  called  alfo 
toufc-bcrry ,  dogwood,  Jkewer-wood,  and  gatteridge-tree  \  by 
which  latter  names  it  is  confounded  with  cornus  fan- 
guinea.  In  German  it  is  named  fpindelbavm ;  in  Swedifh, 
aider-,  in  Danifh,  beenved;  in  Italian,  fufaggine-,  in  French, 
j'ufain,  bonnet  de  pretre-,  in  Spanifli,  bonctcro,  bonete  de  clerigo ; 
m  Portuguefe,  barrete  de  clerigo-,  in  Ruffian,  merejliletiana, 
hi/lianka,  fzoida,  Jtdlini  berefdren.  The  wood  is  ufed  by 
the  mufical-infhrument  makers  :  for  fkewers  and  tooth¬ 
picks  the  branches  fliould  be  cut  when  the  flirub  is  in 
blofTom,  for  it  is  then  tough,  and  not  eafily  broken  -,  in 
that  (fate  it  is  alfo  ufed  by  watch-makers  for  cleaning 
watches.  According  to  Linnaeus,  lcine,  goats,  and  flieep, 
eat  it,  but  horfes  refufe  it.  No  animal,  however,  feems 
to  browze  upon  it  but  the  goat.  The  berries  are  faid  to 
be  fatal  to  flieep;  they  vomit  and  purge  violently:  pow¬ 
dered  and  fprinkled  upon  the  hair,  they  dedroy  lice. 

2.  Euonymus  latifolius,  or  broad-leaved  fpindle-tree  : 
mod  of  the  flowers  five-ftamened  ;  bark  fmooth  ;  pedun¬ 
cles  filiform,  cylindric,  many-flowered;  leaves  fharply 
ferrate  ;  angles  of  the  capfules  fharp.  This  rifes  with 
a  fironger  (fern  than  the  firfi,  and  grows  to  a  larger  fize. 
Native  of  An  Aria,  Hungary,  and  mod  of  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe.  This  was  feldom  feen  in  England,  till 
Mr.  Miller  procured  it  from  France;  and  it  is  now  be¬ 
come  very  common  in  the  nurferies. 

3.  Euonymus  vermcofus,  or  warted  fpindle-tree:  dow¬ 
ers  four-damened  ;  bark  warted  ;  peduncles  filiform,  cy¬ 
lindric,  with  about  three  flowers.  This  differs  from  the 
two  former,  in  having  the  dem  and  branches  warted,  the 
upper  furface  of  the  petals  covered  with  a  pile  confiding 
of  very  fmall  teats;  the  antlieras  rounded,  and  placed 
upon  their  pyramidal  filaments  like  the  cap  of  a  mtifli- 
room  ;  a  rajfed  tubercle  fupporting  each  filament;  the 
receptacle  variegated,  with  red  dots;  no  dyle,  but  indead 
of  it  a  digma  like  a  bladder;  tlie  capfule  more  flatted  at 
the  top,  the  furface  a  little  wrinkled,  and  as  broad  as 
long;  the  feeds  half  black.  Native  of  Audria  and  Car- 
niola  ;  flowering  in  May  and  June. 

4.  Euonymus  atro-purpureus,  or  purple- flowered  fpin¬ 
dle-tree:  flowers  four-damened;  peduncles  compreded, 
many-flowered  ;  fligmas  four-fided,  truncate.  This  is  a 
native  of  the  northern  parts  of  Ada,  and  is  a  dmib  about 
fix  feet  high,  with  an  afn-coloured  bark,  fmooth,  and  free 
from  tubercles. 

5.  Euonymus  Americanus,  or  evergreen  fpindle-tree  : 
alt  the  flowers  five-cleft,  leaves  fedile.  This  rifes  with 
a  fhrubby  ftalk  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  dividing 
into  many  branches,  which  come  out  oppofite  from  the 
-joints  of  the  dem.  Leaves  lanceolate,  two  inches  long, 
and  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad  in  the  middle, 
ending  in  acute  points ;  they  are  oppofite,  and  continue 
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green  all  the  year.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends 
cf  the  branches,  and  alfo  from  the  (ides,  in  fmall  cluders  ; 
and  are  fucceeded  by  round  capfules,  which,  are  clofely 
armed'with  rough  protuberances.  Tt  flowers  in  July,  but 
feldom  produces  ripe  fruit  in  England.  This,  being  are 
evergreen  flirub,  merits  a  place  in  every  curious  garden, 
and  particularly  in  all  plantations.  There  is  a  variety  in 
the' nurferies  with  variegated  leaves. 

6.  Euonynjus  tobira,  or  fmall  Japan  fpindle-tree:  flow¬ 
ers  five-cleft ;  leaves  oblong,  retufe,  entire.  Stem  fhrubby, 
upright,  leaflets,  branched,  fcarcely  a  fathom  in  height. 
Brandies  alternate,  round,  upright,  leaflefs.  Branch- 
lets  alternate,  upright,  green,  fmooth,  leafy.  The  whole 
plant  is  fomewhat  milky.  Native  of  Japan,  where  it 
flowers  in  May. 

7.  Euonymus  Japonicus,  or  Japan  fpindle-tree:  flowers 
four-cleft;  leaves  ovate,  obtufe,  ferrate.  Stem  flmibby,- 
ftrict,  afh-coloured,  naked,  a  fathom  in  height.  Branches 
oppofite,  from  upright  fpreading,  green,  but  little  leafy. 
B'ranchlets  decudate,  leafy,  fhort,  green.  The  flowers 
appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December.  Native  of  Japan. 

8.  Euonymus  Chinenfis,  or  Chinefe  fpindle-tree  :  dem 
fcandent ;  leaves  three-lobed  ;  peduncles  many-flowered. 
Native  of  China,  beyond  the  fuburbs  of  Canton.  It  does 
not  agree  very  well  with  this  genus,  but  may  remain  here 
till  a  better  place  be  found  for  it.  • 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  four  fird  forts  may  be 
propagated  either  by  feeds  or  layers  ;  if  by  feeds,  they 
diotild  be  fown  in  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe;  then 
the  plants  will  come  up  the  fpring  following;  but  if  the 
feeds  are  not  fown  till  fpring,  the  plants  will  not  appear 
till  the  following  fpring,  whereby  a  whole  year  is  loft. 
The  feeds  diould  be  fown  upon  a  fhady  border,  where 
they  will  fucceed  better  than  when  they  are  more  expofed 
to  the  fun.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they  will  require 
no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds  till  the 
following  autumn,  when,  as  foon  as  their  leaves  decay, 
the  plants  fliould  be  taken  up  and  tranfplanted  into  a 
nurfery,  in  rows  two  feet  diftant,  and  the  plants  one  foot 
afunder  in  the  rows;  in  this  place  they  may  remain  two 
years,  and  then  they  may  be  removed  to  the  places  where 
they  are  to  remain.  When  propagated  by  layers,  the 
young  dioots  diould  be  laid  down  in  autumn  ;  and  if  the. 
joint  which  is  laid  deeped  in  the  ground  is  fl it,  as  is 
pradtifed  for  carnations,  it  will  caufe  them  to  put  out 
roots  much  fooner  than  they  otherwife  would  do;  thefe 
layers  will  be  fudiciently  rooted  in  one  year  to  bear  tranf- 
planting,  when  they  diould  be  taken  from  the  old  plants, 
and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  feedlings.  The  cut¬ 
tings  of  thefe  forts,  planted  in  a  fhady  border,  will  take 
root,  but  they  diould  be  planted  in  autumn,  as  foon  as 
their  leaves  begin  to  fall  ;  they  diould  be  the  (hoots  of 
the  fame  year,  with  a  knot  of  the  former  year  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  fifth  fort,  which  grows  naturally  in  North 
America,  is  fo  hardy  as  rarely  to  fuffer  by  cold  in  Eng¬ 
land,  provided  it  is  not  planted  in  places  very  much  ex¬ 
pofed.  This  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down  the 
young  branches  in  the  autumn,  obferving  to  tongue  them 
in  the  fame  manner  as  is  pradtifed  in  laying  of  carnations : 
thefe  will  have  made  good  roots  in  one  year,  when  they 
may  be  cut  from  the  old  plants,  and  planted  in  a  nurfery 
for  two  years  to  get  drength  ;  after  which,  they  diould 
be  planted  where  they  are  dedgned  to  remain.  The  reft 
have  not  yet  been  introduced  into  cultivation.  See  Cea- 
NOTHUS,  CELASTRUS,  RHODODENDRON,  SPIR^SA,  and 
T  RICHTLIA. 

EVO'RA,  or  Elvora,  a  city  of  Portugal,  and  capital 
of  the  province  of  Alentejo  ;  faid  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Phoenicians,  and  walled  round  by  Sertorius,  vyho 
ftipplied  the  town  with  water  by  means  of  a  beautiful 
aquedudt.  The  fortifications  at  prefent  are  twelve  baf- 
tions,  and  two  half  badions.  In  1540,  it  was  eredled  into 
an  archbidiopric  by  pope  Paul  III.  and  the  fird  prelate 
founded  an  univerfity.  It  contains  five  churches,  feveral 
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hofpitals,  twenty-two  convents  or  colleges,  and  12,000 
inhabitants.  It  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1663,  but 
retaken  foon  after  :  fixty-five  miles  eaft  of  Lifbon.  Lat. 
38.30.  N.  Ion.  10.53.  E.  Ferro. 

EVORAMON'TE,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Alentejo,  (ituated  on  a  rock,  and  containing 
about  eight  hundred  inhabitants  :  eight  miles  fouth  weft 
of  Eftremoz,  and  fifteen  north  eaft  of  Evora. 

EVO'RIA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Livadia  :  twenty-four  miles  north  of  Lepanto. 

EVOU'TS,  a  final  1  iflandin  the  Southern  PacificOcean, 
five  leagues  fouth  from  Terra  del  Fuego.  Lat.  55.  33.  S. 
Ion.  67.  36.  W.  Greenwich. 

EUPARE'A,  f.  [swaps  10?,  having  beautiful  cheeks  ; 
the  petals  being  of  a  beautiful  flefli  colour.]  In  botany, 
a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order  monogynia.  The 
generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium  five-leaved  ; 
leaflets  lanceolate,  acute.  Corolla  :  petals  five  or  twelve, 
oblong,  narrow,  Spreading  longer  than  the  calyx.  Sta¬ 
mina  :  filaments  five.  Piftillum  :  germ  roundifh,  fupe- 
rior  ;  ftyle  b  ri  (tie- (h  aped,  long  ;  ftigma  fimple.  Pericar- 
pium  :  berry  juicelefs,  globular,  crowned  with  the  per¬ 
manent  ftyle,  one-celled.  Seeds  :  very  many,  roundifh, 
final!,  adhering  to  a  globular,  fungous,  free  receptacle 
in  the  middle  of  the  berry. — EJftntial  CharaEler.  Calyx 
five-leaved  ;  corolla  five  or  twelve  petalled  ;  berry  fupe- 
rior,  one-celled  ;  feeds  very  many,  adhering  to  a  free 
receptacle. 

Euparea  amoena,  or  delicate  euparea,  a  (ingle  fpecies. 
This  is  a  procumbent  plant,  having  the  appearance  of 
Nummularia,  but  only  one  fourth  of  the  fize  ;  the  flowers 
have  the  colour  of  thofe  of  Anagallis  ph.cenicea,  or  pim¬ 
pernel,  but  are  many-petalled  ;  the  fruit,  which  Gtertner 
in  one  place  calls  a  capfule,  and  in  another  a  juicelefs 
berry,  however  it  be  prelfed,  will  not  open  with  regular 
valves  ;  it  is  therefore  nearly  allied  to  Trientalis  :  the 
feeds  have  a  navel  in  the  belly  oppofite  to  the  embryo. 
Native  of  New  Holland,  andTerradel  Fuego. 

EUPA'TOR,  a  man’s  name.  1  Mac. 

EUPATOR'GIA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Taurida,  on  the  Black  Sea  :  (ixty-eight  miles 
fouth  weft  of  Perekop.  Lat.  45.  40.  N.  Ion.  51.  E. 
Ferro. 

EUPATO'RI  A,  a  town  of  Paphlagonia,  built  by  Mith- 
ridates,  and  called  afterwards  Pompeiopohs  by  Pompey. 
Pliny.-- Another  called  Magnopolis,  in  Pontus,  now  Tehcnikch. 
Strabo. 

EUPATO'RIA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Agrimonia,  Co- 

NYZA,  EUFATORtUM,  KuHNIA,  SERRATULA, 

EUPATO'RIO-AFFI'N IS,  J.  in  botany.  See  B.vc- 

CHARIS  and  SeRRATULA. 

EUPATORIOI'DES,  f.  in  botany.  See  Gnapha- 

LIUM. 

EUPATORIOPI-I ALA'CRON,  f.  in  botany.  See 
Eclipta,  Siegesbeckia,  Verbesina. 

EUPATO'R  IUM,  /'.  [of  Pliny,  svrralopiov, .of  Diofco- 
rides.  From  Eupator,  the  furnanre  of  Mithridates,  who 
is  fuppofed  firft  to  have  brought  a  plant  of  this  kind  into 
ufe,  as  a  medicine.]  Hemp-Agrimony  ;  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  clafs  fyngenefia,  order  polygamia  aequalis, 
natural  order  compofitae  difcoideae,  (corymbiferae  JiJf.) 
The  generic  charadters  are — Calyx  :  common  oblong, 
imbricate;  fcales  linear-lanceolate,  upright,  unequal. 
Corolla:  compound  uniform,  tubular  ;  coroliets  herma¬ 
phrodite,  equal.  Proper  funnel-form  ;  border  five. cleft, 
fpreading.  Stamina  :  filaments  five,  capillary,  very 
ftiort  ;  anthers  cylindric,  tubular.  Piftillum  :  germ 
very  fmall  ;  ftyle  filiform,  very  long,  two-cleft  almoft  to 
the  germs,  ftraight;  ftigmas  (lender.  Pericarpium  :  none; 
calyx  unchanged.  Seeds  oblong  ;  down  plumofe,  long  ; 
(pilofe,  only  toothletted  or  ciliate,  G .)  Receptaculum  : 
naked.  It  is  difficult  to  diftinguifh  tliis  genus  from  chry- 
focoma  but  by  the  calyx. — EJftntial  CharaEler.  Calyx  im¬ 
bricate,  oblong  ;  ftyle  cloven  half  way,  long  ;  downpltt- 
mofe  ;  receptaculum  naked, 
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Species.  T.  Calyxes  four-flowered.  1.  Eupatorium 
dalea,  or  (hrubby  hemp-agrimony  :  leaves  lanceolate, 
veined,  obfcurely  ferrate,  fniooth  ;  (lent  fiirubby.  Thefe 
are  moftly  tall-growing  perennial  herbaceous  plants  ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  old  forts  are  natives  of  North  America  ; 
many,  however,  of  South  America  and  the  Weft  Indies  ; 
whence  come  moft  of  the  new  forts  :  feveral  are  found 
wild  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  one  only  in  Europe.  The 
firft  riles  to  the  height  of  nine  and  ten  feet  or  more  :  it 
has  a  moderately  thick  woody  ilem  ;  and  throws  out  its 
branches  in  a  pretty  open  pofition;  frequent  in  the  lower 
hills  of  Liguanea,  in  Jamaica.  Dr.  Patrick  Browne 
thought  it  generically  diftindt  from  eupatorium,  and  there¬ 
fore  gave  it  the  name  of  dalea.  It  flowers  here  in  Auguft  ; 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  very  pleafant  odour  of  the  whole 
plant,  which  continues  many  years  even  when  dried. 

2.  Eupatorium  parviflorum,  or  fmall-flowered  hemp- 
agrimony  :  (hrubby  ;  leaves  ovate-lanceolate  ferrate 
fmooth  ;  corymbs  fpreading  ;  calyxes  three-flowered. 
This  much  refembles  the  preceding,  but  the  leaves  are 
oblong,  the  flowers  fmaller  ;  the  calyxes  conftantly 
three-flowered,  and  the  plant  is  almoft  void  of  fcent. 
Native  of  Jamaica,  much  more  common  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding  in  fimilar  fituations. 

3.  Eupatorium  hyftopifolium,  or  hyffop-leaved  hemp- 
agrimony  :  leaves  lanceolate-linear,  three-nerved,  almoft: 
.entire.  The  third  fort  rifes  with-an  upright  round  (bilk 

to  the  height  of  three  feet,  fending  out  feveral  branches 
towards  the  top,  which  come  out  regularly  by  pairs. 
The  leaves  are  alio  in  pairs,  they  are  two  inches  and  a 
half  long,  and  about  one  third  of  an  inch  broad,  of  a  light 
green  colour,  and  entire.  The  flowers  (land  upon  long 
peduncles  at  the  ends  of  the  brandies,  fome  fu (Lining 
one,  fome  two,  and  others  three  or  four,  flowers  ;  they 
are  white,  and  appear  late  in  autumn.  Native  of  Caro¬ 
lina,  Virginia,  and  Maryland  ;  it  has  alfo  been  found 
in  Japan  by  Tluinberg. 

4.  Eupatorium  fcandens,  or  climbing  hemp-agrimony  : 
ftem  twining;  leaves  cordate-ovate,  attenuated,  crenate- 
toothed  ;  lobes  divaricate  ;  branches  fmooth.  Stemsan- 
nuai,  twilling  about  any  neighbouring  fupport  to  the 
height  of  five  or  fix  feet.  At  each  joint  two  fmall  fide- 
branches  come  out,  terminated  by  clufiers  of  white 
flowers,  fo  that  the  ftalks  feern  covered  with  them  mod 
part  of  their  length  ;  but  as  tiiefe  come  out  late  in  the 
feafon,  unlefs  the  fummer  prove  warm,  this  plant  does 
not  flower  well  in  England.  Native  of  Virginia  and 
Carolina  ;  it  is  alfo  fuppofed  to  be  a  native  of  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  and  to  be  the  fame  with  that  which  is  figured  by 
Burman,  Ind.  17 6.  t.  58.  f.  2.  The  Indian  plant  is 
fmoother,  and  the  teeth  of  the  leaves  more  obfeure. 

5.  Eupatorium  volubile,  or  rolled  eupatorium  :  leaves 
cordate-ovate,  crenate,  acute  ;  lobes  parallel  ;  ftem  twin¬ 
ing  ;  branches  and  petioles  villofe.  Native  of  the  Eaft- 
Indies.  There  is  another  eupatorium  from  Madagafcarin 
every  refpedt  like  this,  except  that  it  is  entirely  fmooth. 

6.  Eupatoriuna  denticulatum,  or  toothed  eupatorium  : 
leaves  cordate  rugged,  minutely  toothletted  ;  branches 
angular.  Native  of  Surinam. 

7.  Eupatorium  amarum,  or  bitter  eupatorium  :  leaves, 
cordate-ovate,  acuminate,  quite  entire,  fubtomentofe  un¬ 
derneath  ;  flowers  corymbed, ;  ftem  climbing.  Found  in 
the  Caribbee  iflands  by  Martfelt,  and  in  Surinam  by 
Rolander. 

8.  Eupatorium  Houftoni,  orHoufton’s  hemp-agrimony  r 
ftem  twining  ;  leaves  ovate,  quite  entire.  Stalks  (lender, 
twining  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  fending  out  fmall  oppofite- 
branches  at  moft  of  the  upper  joints.  Lower  leaves 
heart-ftiaped,  ending  in  acute  points  ;  upper  almoft  tri- 
augular,  fmooth,  and  ot  a  lucid  green.  The  upper  part 
of  the  ftalks  has  long  branching  (talks  of  white  flowers,, 
which  are  fmall  and  ( e Rile.  It  was  fent  to  Mr,  Miller, 
from  Jamaica  by  Dr.  Houftoun. 

II.  Calyxes  five-flowered.  9.  Eupatorium  Zeylani- 
currij  or  Ceylon  hemp-agrimony  :  leaves  bvate-haftate,, 
X  petiolsd.,. 
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petioled,  toothed.  Leaves  alternate,  narrower  at  the 
bafe,  with  fmall  rounded  ears  bent  in,  green  and  fmooth 
on  the  upper  furface,  tomentofe  and  veined  on  the 
lower  like  (age.  Native  of  Ceylon. 

10.  Eupatorium  fefiilifolium,  or  fefiile-leaved  hemp- 
agrimony  :  leaves  feffile  ;  ftem-clafping,  diftiinSt,  lanceo¬ 
late.  Stems  (lender,  round,  fmooth  ;  leaves  in  pairs, 
at  two  inches  diftance  ;  feflile,  two  inches  long,  mucro- 
nate,  refembling  thofe  of  mint,  (lightly  toothed  on  the 
edge  ;  flowers  terminating,  corymbed,  in  many  little 
heads,  white,  (lender.  Native  of  Virginia  ;  flowers  in 
September  and  Odlober. 

11.  Eupatorium  album,  or  white  hemp-agrimony: 
leaves  lanceolate  ferrate  ;  leaflets  of  the  calyx  lanceolate  ; 
fcariofe  at  the  end  ;  and  coloured.  Found  in  Pennfylva- 
nia  by  Bartram  ;  alfo  in  Japan  by  Thunberg,  who 
defcribes  the  (fern  as  round,  villofe,  fpotted  with  purple, 
and  branched  ;  the  branches  nearly  oppofite,  decollated 
and  patulous  :  leaves  ovate-oblong,  (harp,  pubefcent,  an 
inch  or  more  in  length. 

12.  Eupatorium  Chinenfe,  or  Chinefe  hemp-agrimony  : 
leaves  ovate,  petioled,  ferrate.  Stem  foniewhat  angu¬ 
lar,  flexuofe-eredt,  fmooth,  but  little  branched,  a  foot 
high  or  more.  Native  of  China  and  Japan. 

13.  Eupatorium  Japonicum,  or  Japanefe  hemp-agri¬ 
mony  :  leaves  undivided  and  three-lobed,  ferrate  ;  (lent 
fcabrous.  Stem  round,  (freaked,  ereft,  branched,  two 
feet  and  upwards  in  height.  Native  of  Japan. 

14.  Eupatorium  rotundifolium,  or  round-leaved  hemp- 
agrimony  :  leaves  feflile,  diftinft,  roundifh-cordate.  This 
rifes  with  upright  (talks  about  a  foot  high  :  the  joints  are 
near  each  other,  and  at  every  joint  is  a  pair  of  leaves,  of  a 
light  green  colour,  and  ferrate  :  the  flowers  are  produced 
in  fmall  loofe  panicles  at  the  topsof  the  (talks  ;  they  are 
white,  and  have  two  fmall  leaves  immediately  under 
them  ;  the  flowers  appear  at  the  end  of  June,  but  the 
feeds  feldom  ripen  in  England.  Native  of  New-England 
and  Virginia. 

15.  Eupatorium  (tipulaceum,  or  fti puled  eupatorium  : 
leaves  haftate,  acute  at  both  ends,  three-nerved,  fti  puled  ; 
flowers  corymbed;  (tern  climbing.  Native  of  Brafil. 

16.  Eupatorium  altiflimum,  or  tall  hemp-agrimony  : 
leaves  lanceolate,  nerved  ;  the  lower  ones  a  little  ferrate 
on  the  outmoft  part  ;  ftern  underflirubby.  This  rifes 
with  a  Angle  upright  green  (talk,  about  four  feet  high  ; 
at  each  joint  are  four  leaves  in  whorls  ;  fix  inches  long, 
and  two  inches  broad  in  the  middle,  Ieflening  to  both 
ends,  terminating  in  acute  points,  rough,  ferrate,  and  on 
Ihort  foot-ftalks  ;  (tern  terminated  by  a  clofe  corymb  of 
purple  flowers,  appearing  in  July,  and  continuing  till 
September.  Native  of  North  America. 

17.  Eupatorium  haftatum,  or  haftate-leaved  hemp-agri¬ 
mony  :  leaves  cordate-haftate,  fomewhat  toothed,  naked  ; 
(tern  twining  ;  flowers  in  fpikes.  The  flowers  fmell  like 
thofe  of  Cacalia  fuaveolens  ;  the  tafle  of  the  whole  herb 
is  bitter.  This  is  a  climber,  and  tiretches  a  great  way 
among  the  neighbouring  bullies  ;  it  is  frequent  about  St. 
Thomas’s  in  the  Eaft,  and  Manganeel,  in  Jamaica. 

1 S .  Eupatorium  Syriacum,  or  Syrian  hemp-agrimony  : 
leaves  oppofite,  fubfeflile,  ternate.  Stems  liraight,  round, 
four  or  five  feet  high  ;  flavour  unpleafant  and  bitterifh  ; 
it  flowers  in  Odfober. 

19.  Eupatorium  trifidum,  or  trifid  eupatorium  :  leaves 
three-parted  ;  the  floral  ones  undivided  ;  ftem  climbing. 
Native  of  the  Caribbee  ifiands. 

20.  Eupatorium  trifoliatum,  cr  three. leaved  hemp- 
agrimony  :  leaves  in  threes.  Stems  upright,  in  a  moift 
foil  (even  or  eight  feet  high  ;  leaves  oval,  rough,  lanceo¬ 
late,  a  little  ferrate,  in  whorls  of  four,  five,  or  (even,  at 
each  joint,  three  inches  long,  and  two  broad;  the  (ferns 
are  terminated  by  a  loofe  corymb  of  purple  flowers, 
which  appear  in  Auguft,  and  continue  till  Ottober,  but 
are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England.  Gronovius  found 
it  in  Virginia;  Vernon  brought  it  from  Maryland  ;  Mil¬ 
ler  (ays  that  it  grows  in  Penfylvania  ;  Krocker  relates 
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that  it  is  found  in  Silefia,  and  that  it  is  like  our  common 
European  fort,  except  in  having  leaves  in  threes,  and 
white  flowers.  Miller’s  can  hardly  be  Linnaeus’s  plant. 

21.  Eupatorium  cannab'inum,  or  common  hemp-agri¬ 
mony  :  leaves  digitate.  Stems  three  or  four,  and  even 
fix,  feet  high,  hairy,  reddifli,  branched  ;  the  ftem  has 
a  pleafant  aromatic  fmell,  when  cut  ;  the  flowers  have  a 
ftrong  fmell.  The  whole  plant  has  a  very  bitter  tafle  ; 
a  handful  of  it  vomits  and  purges  fmartly  ;  an  ounce  of 
the  root  in  deception  is  a  full  dofe  ;  and  is  fometimes 
taken  in  the  jaundice,  dropfy,  &c.  but  it  is  a  rough  me¬ 
dicine,  and  ought  to  be  ufed  with  caution.  Boerhaave 
gave  an  infufion  of  this  plant  to  foment  ulcers  and  putrid 
fores.  Tournefort  informs  us,  that  the  Turks  cure  the 
feurvy  with  it.  Of  all  cattle,  goats  alone  feem  to  eat  it. 
Found  on  the  banks  both  of  running  and  ftagnant  waters, 
frequently  in  mod  parts  of  Europe;  flowering  in  July 
and  Auguft.  In  johnfon’s  edition  of  Gerarde  it  is  named 
common  Dutch  agrimony. 

/3.  The  variety,  E.  cann,  folio  integri,  is  the  feedling 
plant,  and  has  oval-lanceolate  leaves  ;  it  fometimes  flowers 
in  that  (fate,  but  not  often  ;  the  fecond  year  it  bears  leaves 
in  threes.  Profelfor  John  Martyn  found  this  variety  with 
Ample  leaves,  but  forgot  the  place.  Dillenius  met  with 
it  afterwards  before  you  come  to  Lee  in  the  road  to  El- 
tham.  Mr.  Woodward  has  fince  obferved  it  near  Bun¬ 
gay  in  Suffolk. 

III.  Calyxes  eight-flowered.  22.  Eupatorium  cori- 
aceum,  or  coriaceous  hemp-agrimony  :  leaves  elliptic, 
coriaceous,  fmooth,  toothed  on  the  outfide.  Suppofed 
to  be  a  native  of  South  America. 

23.  Eupatorium  cinereum,  or  cinereous  hemp-agri¬ 
mony  :  calyxes  feven-flowered  ;  leaves  oppofite,  lanceo¬ 
late,  tomentofe.  This  very  much  refembles  an  Athanafia 
in  its  flowers  and  woody  rigid  Item.  Thunberg  found  it 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

24.  Eupatorium  purpureum,  or  purple  hemp-agri¬ 
mony  :  leaves  in  fours,  fcabrous,  lanceolate-ovate,  un¬ 
equally  ferrate,  petioled,  wrinkled.  Stem  cylindric, 
green,  but  purplifh  at  the  bafe  of  the  petioles ;  it  grows 
to  the  height  of  three  feet  or  more.  Native  of  North 
America  and  Cochinchina. 

25.  Eupatorium  diffufum,  or  diffufed  hemp-agrimony  : 
leaves  ovate,  ferrate,  three-nerved  ;  panicle  very  much 
branched  and  diffufed.  The  whole  plant  is  fmooth. 
Native  of  South  America. 

26.  Eupatorium  nervofum,  or  nerved  hemp-agrimony  : 
leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  attenuated,  toothed,  triple- 
nerved,  fmooth  on  both  (ides  ;  calyxes  many-flowered. 

27.  Eupatorium  rigidum,  or  (tiff  hemp-agrimony  :  leaves 
petioled,  ovate,  acute,  ferrate-toothed,  rigid,  rugged 
underneath;  ftem  fubherbaceous.  Natives  of  Jamaica. 

28.  Eupatorium  maculatum,  or  fpotted  hemp-agri¬ 
mony  :  leaves  in  fives,  fomewhat  tomentofe,  lanceolate, 
equally  ferrate,  veined,  petioled.  Stem  annual,  about 
two  feet  and  a  half  high,  purple,  with  many  dark  fpots 
upon  it ;  leaves  rough,  placed  by  threes  towards  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ftalk,  but  near  the  top  by  pairs  at  each  joint  ; 
flowers  purple,  terminating  in  a  fort  of  corymb,  appear¬ 
ing  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  in  warm  feafons  ripening  the 
feeds  in  autumn  ;  egret  Ample  or  capillary.  Native  of 
North  America  ;  and  cultivated  here  in  1656,  by  Mr. 
John  Tradefcant,  juir. 

29.  Eupatorium  auriculatum,  or  eared  hemp-agrimony: 
leaves  ovate,  toothletted,  tomentofe  underneath,  petioles 
eared  ;  ftem  climbing  ;  flowers  in  fpikes.  Native  of 
Brafil. 

30.  Eupatorium  nsolle,  or  foft  hemp-agrimony  :  leaves 
petioled,  cordate,  acute,  fubferrate,  pubefcent  ;  ftem 
herbaceous,  tomentofe.  Native  of  Guiana,  Jamaica,  &c. 
annual . 

31.  Eupatorium  villcfum,  or  hairy  hemp-agrimony: 
leaves  oppofite,  decuflated,  ovate,  fubferrate,  beneath 
villofe-tomentofe  ;  calyxes  eight  to  fifteen-flowered  ;  ftem 
fhrubby.  Native  of  Jamaica  and  Domingo. 

32.  Eupatorium 
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32.  Eupatorium  cordifolium,  or  cord-leaved  hemp- 
agrimony  :  leaves  cordate,  ferrate,  tomentofe-hirfute  un¬ 
derneath  ;  petioles  very  fhort  ;  corymbs  fubfeffile  ;  ca¬ 
lyxes  fquarrofe  ;  flem  flirubby.  33.  Eupatorium  mon- 
tanum,  or  mountain  hemp-agrimony  :  leaves  cordate, 
acute,  toothletted,  petioled,  rugged,  hirfute  underneath  ; 
corymbs  much  fpreading  ;  (tern  flirubby.  Natives  of 
Jamaica. 

34.  Eupatorium  canefcens,  or  hoary  hemp-agrimony  : 
hoary ;  leaves  ovate,  fublobed  and  entire,  underneath 
very  foft  and  three-nerved;  corymbs  ftmple.  This  is  a 
branching  flirub  ;  the  branches  having  an  afh-coloured 
bark  :  hranchlets  oppolite,  brachiate,  fpreading,  hoary 
and  very  foft,  as  are  alfo  the  tops  of  the  branches.  Gb- 
ferved  in  the  ifland  of  Santa  Cruz  by  Pflug  and  Wed. 

35.  Eupatorium  fcabrum,  or  rough  eupatorium  :  vil- 
lofe ;  leaves  oppolite,  petioled,  ovate,  mpdly  entire, 
wrinkled,  fcabrous  on  the  upper  furface.  The  dem 
feems  to  be  underlhrubby  ;  it  is  upright,  branched, 
roundifh,  dreaked,  villofe-fcabrous,  leafy,  many-flow¬ 
ered  ;  branchlets  oppofite,  angular,  bearing  flowers  at 
the  end.  Gathered  by  Mutis  in  New  Granada. 

IV.  Calyxes  with  fifteen  or  more  flolcules.  36.  Eu¬ 
patorium  perfoliatum,  or  perfoliate  hemp-agrimony  : 
leaves  connate-perfoliate,  tomentofe.  Stems  annual,  from 
two  to  three  feet  high,  hairy  ;  leaves  at  each  joint  rough, 
from  three  to  four  inches  long,  and  about  an  inch  broad 
at  their  bafe,  gradually  leflening  to  a  very  acute  point, 
dark  green,  and  covered  with  diort  hairs  ;  the  upper  part 
of  the  flalk  divides  into  many  flender  peduncles,  each 
fudaining  a  clofe  cinder  of  white  flowers,  coming  out  in 
July  ;  in  warm  feafons  the  feeds  will  fometimes  ripen  in 
England.  Native  of  North  America. 

37.  Eupatorium  coeledinum,  or  blue-flowered  hemp- 
agrimony  :  -leaves  cordate-ovate,  obtufely  ferrate,  peti¬ 
oled  ;  calyxes  many-flowered.  This  has  a  creeping  root, 
which  fpreads  and  multiplies  very  fad  ;  the  dalles  rife 
about  two  feet  high  ;  the  dowers  are  produced  at  the  top 
of  the- dalks  in  a  fort  of  corymb,  and  are  of  a  fine  blue 
colour.  Dr.  Dale  fent  the  feeds  from  Carolina  to  Mr. 
Miller  ;  and  it  wasalfo  cultivated  in  1732  in  the  Eltham 
garden.  Petiverand  Plukenet  received  it  from  Maryland. 

3S.  Eupatorium  aroinaticum,  or  aromatic  hemp-agri¬ 
mony  :  leaves  ovate,  obtufely  ferrate,  petioled,  three- 
nerved  ;  calyxes  fijnple.  Stem  round,  four  feet  high, 
drift,  brachiate,  having  the  appearance  of  Scutellaria  ; 
leaves  fomewhat  wrinkled  ;  racemes  terminating  ;  flowers 
twice  the  length  of  the  calyx,  fnovv-white,  containing 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-eight  florets,  the  flyles  fcarcely 
longer  than  the  floret  ;  in  this  circumdanee  it  differs  from 
the  other  fpecies,  and  in  having  the  calyx  not  imbricate, 
but  the  leaflets  almofl  equal ;  thus  it  approaches  to  Age- 
ratum  ;  but  it  lias  a  true  down  to  the  feeds.  Native  of 
Virginia. 

39.  Eupatorium  macrophyllum,  or  large-leaved  hemp- 
agrimony  :  leaves  heart-fliaped,  three-nerved,  ferrate, 
underneath  pubefeent  ;  dem  alfo  pubefeent.  Stem  the 
thicknefs  of  a  lwan’s  quill,  ftriated,  pubefeent.  Native 
of  the  Caribbee  iflands. 

40.  Eupatorium  ageratoides,  or  nettle-leaved  hemp- 
agrimony  :  leaves  ovate,  ferrate,  petioled  ;  dem  (mooth. 
Stems  annual,  five  or  fix  feet  high,  towards  the  top  put¬ 
ting  out  fide  branches;  at  the  ends  of  the  fiiootsthe  flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  in  large  tufts,  and  are  of  a  pure  white  ; 
they  appear  in  October.  Native  of  North  America. 

41.  Eupatorium  conyzoides,  or  flea-bane  hemp-agri¬ 
mony  :  leaves  ovate,  attenuated,  fliarply  ferrate,  three- 
nerved,  fmooth  above  ;  calyxes  clofely  imbricate.  Sup- 
pofed  to  be  a  native  of  South  America. 

42.  Eupatorium  odoratum,  or  fweet-feented  -hemp- 
agrimony  :  leaves  deltoid,  toothed  at  bottom,  tomentofe 
underneath  ;  calyxes  many-flowered.  Stem  a  fathom  in 
height,  flirubby,  branched,  even  ;  leaves  oppolite,  peti¬ 
oled,  three-nerved,  dotted  ;  flowers  terminating,  tubco- 
ry.mb.ed,  white  ;  feeds  linear,  nightly  comprefled,  with  a 
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capillary  egret.  This  weakly  flirubby  plant  is  generally 
obferved  to  grow  among  other  bullies,  where  it  frequently 
cads  its  long,  deader,  flexile,  oppolite,  branches  to  a 
moderate  didance  ;  the  flowers  are  fometimes  impreg¬ 
nated  with  a  fmell  perfectly  like  that  of  the  European 
meadow.fweet  ;  it  is  very  frequent  in  the  lower  hills  of 
Jamaica.  Introduced  in  1  7So,by  William  Wright,  M.  D. 
It  flowers  in  Augufl  and  September. 

43.  Eupatorium  triplinerve,  or  three-nerved  hemp-agri¬ 
mony:  leaves  lanceolate,  triple-nerved,  quite  entire, 
fmooth.  Stem  round,  frnooth,  very  finely  ftreaked  ; 
branches  fpreading,  flower-bearing.  Sent  from  the  ifland 
of  Santa  Cruz  by  Pflug. 

44.  Eupatorium  ivaefolium,  or  ivy-leaved  hemp-agri¬ 
mony  :  leaves  narrow-lanceolate,  three-nerved,  fubfer- 
rate;  calyxes  fquarrofe,  many-flowered.  Stem  fubher- 
baceous,  two  feet  high,  erect  ;  flowers  fmall,  blue. 
Common  in  Jamaica. 

45.  Eupatorium  urticsefolium,  or  nettle-leaved  hemp- 
agrimony  :  hifpid  ;  leaves  petioled,  cordate,  gafh-ferrate  ; 
panicle  terminating  ;  calyxes  many-flowered,  awl-Aiaped, 
fomewhat  pungent.  46.  Eupatorium  floechadifolium,  or 
cotton-weed  eupatorium  :  tomentofe;  leaves  petioled,  li¬ 
near,  crenate,  hoary  underneath  ;  panicle  terminating. 

47.  Eupatorium  microphyllum,  or  fmall-leaved  hemp- 
agrimony  :  leaves  triangular-ovate,  with  nine  notches, 
tomentofe  and  veined  underneath  ;  panicle  conglomerate, 
terminating,  peduncle  elongated.  Thefe  three  fpecies 
were  found  in  New  Granada  by  Mutis. 

48.  Eupatorium  fquarrofum,  or  fquare  hemp-agrimony : 
leaves  fubcordate,  ovate-acute,  ferrate  ;  calyxes  fquar- 
rofe.  Stems  a  fathom  in  height,  round,  fubtomentofe, 
with  oppofite  branches.  Native  of  Mexico. 

49.  Eupatorium  finuaturn,  or  finuate  hempfagrimony  : 
leaves  ovate,  finuate,  hairy,  alternate  ;  calyxes  eight- 
flowered,  or  thereabouts.  Stem  fuffruticofe,  three  feet 
high,  eredt,  hifpid  ;  leaves  toothletted  ;  flowers  pur- 
plifli,  in  terminating  panicles.  Native  of  the  ifland  of 
Mozambique  on  the  coad  of  Africa.  This  belongs  to 
the  third  fedtion  with  eight-flowered  calyxes. 

Befides  thefe,  Miller  has  five  forts,  which  were  fent  him 
from  Vera  Cruz  by  Dr.  Houdoun  :  — 

1.  Eupatorium fruticofum,  No.  6.  with  oblong-cord3te 
leaves  ;  flowers  in  panicles  ;  dem  flirubby,  climbing  :  it 
rifes  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  ;  the  leaves  are 
oppofite,  about  three  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  half 
broad,  of  a  lucid  green  ;  the  panicles  are  long  and  branch¬ 
ing,  and  proceed  from  the  fide  of  the  dalks  ;  the  flowers 
are  white. 

2.  Eupatorium  betonicifolium,  No.  9,  with  oblong 
blunt  crenate  fmooth  leaves,  and  Ample  calyxes  :  it  rifes 
with  an  upright  dem  near  two  feet  high,  having  towards 
the  bottom  leaves  of  a  thick  fubdance  ;  from  the  upper 
part,  which  is  baked,  the  flowers  come  out  in  a  thick 
panicle  ;  their  colour  is  blue,  and  they  come  out  late  in 
autumn  :  the  root  is  biennial. 

3.  Eupatorium  morifolium.  No;  10.  with  heart-fliaped 
ferrate  leaves,  and  an  upright  tree-like  flem  :  this  rifes 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high,  fending  out  many  channelled 
brandies,  covered  with  a  brown  bark  ;  leaves  as  large  as 
thofe  of  the  mulberry-tree,  of  a  light  green  colour,  oppo¬ 
fite,  on  petioles  near  two  inches  long. 

4.  Eupatorium  pundfatum,  No.  1  x .  with  ovate  petioled 
entire  leaves  ;  dem  flirubby  branching  ;  calyxes  Ample  ; 
flems  near  five  feet  high,  dividing  into  many  flender 
branches,  the  joints  of  which  are  three  or  four  inches 
afunder  ;  at  eacli  of  thefe  is  a  pair  of  leaves,  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  having 
ieveral  black  (pots  on  their  furface,  and  upon  long  (len¬ 
der  foot-dalks  ;  the  branches  are  horizontal,  terminated 
by  fmall  bundles  of  white  flowers. 

5.  Eupatorium  paniculatum,  No.  15.  with  heart- 
fliaped  wrinkled  crenate  leaves,  and  a  panicled  flem  : 
this  rifes  with  an  upright  branching  flem  three  feet 
high,  fending  out  two  fide  branches  from  every  joint,  al¬ 
mofl 
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mod  the  whole  length  ;  thefe  are  terminated  by  loofe 
fpikes  of  red  flowers,  as  is  alfo  the  principal  (fern  ;  the 
leaves  are  rough,  feflile,  of  a  light  green,  and  a  little 
hoary. 

Eupatorium  conyzoides,  No.  14.  may  probably  be  the 
fame  with  Kuhnia  conyzoides  of  Linnaeus. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  North  American  forts, 
No.  3,4,  10,  11,  14,  16,  20,  24,  28,  36,  37,  3S,  40.  being 
hardy  plants,  the  feeds  may  be  fown  in  the  full  ground, 
Ifut  there  rnuft  be  care  taken  in  the  fow'ing  to  keep  the 
forts  feparate  ;  for,  as  the  feeds  of  thefe  plants  have  a 
light  down  adhering  to  them,  they  are  eafily  difplaced  by 
the  lead  wind  ;  fo  that  the  bed  way  will  be  to  fow  them 
in  drills,  but  thefe  fhould  be  but  (hallow,  for,  if  the  feeds 
are  buried  too  deep,  they  will  not  grow.  The  bed  in 
which  thefe  are  fown  fhould  not  be  too  much  expofed  to 
the  fun,  but  rather  have  ah  eafi  afpeiT,  where  the  morning 
fun  only  reaches  it ;  but  where  it  is  more  expofed,  it 
fhould  be  (haded  with  mats  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  the 
ground  fhould  be  kept  pretty  moift;  for  as  thefe  plants 
generally  grow  in  moift  fhudv  fituations  in  their  native 
countries,  they  will  (ucceed  better  when  they  have  a  foil 
and  lituation  fomewhat  like  that ;  though  as  we  want  their 
heat  in  fummer,  the  plants  will  thrive  here  when  expofed 
to  the  (un,  provided  they  have  a  moift  foil,  or  are 
fupplied  with  water  in  dry  weather.  When  the  young' 
plants  come  up,  they  mu  ft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  ;  and 
where  they  are  too  clofe,  fome  of  them  fhould  be  drawn 
out,  to  give  room  for  the  others  to  grow  ;  and  if  thefe 
are  wanted,  they  may  be  planted  in  another  bed,  where, 
if  they  are  (haded  and  watered,  they  will  foon  take  root  ; 
after  which  they  will  require  no  farther  care  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds  till  the  following  autumn,  when 
they  jnay  be  tranfplanted  to  the  places  where  they  are  to 
remain.  As  the  roots  of  thefe  plants  foread  out  to  acon- 
iiderable  diftance,  they  fh.ould  not  be  allowed  lefs  than 
three  feet  from  any  other  plants,  and  fome  of  the  largeft 
growing  fhould  be  allowed  four  feet.  If  the  foil  in  which 
they  are  planted  is  a  foft  gentle  loam,  they  will  thrive 
much  better,  and  flower  ftronger,  than  in  light  dry 
ground  ;  in  which,  if  they  are  not  duly  watered  in  dry 
fummers,  their  leaves  will  (brink,  and  their  ftalks  will 
not  grow  to  half  their  ufual  height.  All  thefe  forts  have 
perennial  roots,  by  which  they  may  be  propagated  ;  and 
as  fome  of  them  do  not  perfebt  their  feeds  in  England, 
that  is  the  only  way  of  increafing  the  plants  here  ;  fome 
of  the  forts  have  creeping  roots,  fending  out  offsets  in  great 
plenty,  fo  thefe  are  eafily  propagated  ;  and  the  others 
may  be  taken  up,  or  the  heads  taken  off  from  them,  every 
other  year,  in  doing  of  which  there  fhould  be  care  taken 
not  to  cut  or  injure  the  old  plants  too  much,  which  would 
caufe  them  to  flower  weak  the  following  year.  The  belt 
tune  to  remove  thefe  plants  is  in  autumn,  as  foon  as  they 
have  done  growing,  that  they  may  get  freffi  roots  before 
the  froft  comes  on  ;  but  if  that  Ihould  happen  foon  after 
their  removal,  if  the  furface  of  the  ground  is  covered 
with  tan,  or  dried  leaves,  to  keep  out  the  froft,  it  will 
effebhially  fecure  them  ;  and  if  this  is  done  to  the  old 
plants  in  very  fevere  winters,  it  will  always  preferve 
them  ;  however,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  prabtife  this  on 
the  young  feedling  plants,  which  have  not  fo  good  roots, 
norare  fo  well  eftablifhed  in  the  ground  ;  the  future  cul¬ 
ture  will  be  only  to  dig  the  ground  about  them  every 
fpring,  and  keep  them  clean.  The  fourth  fort  however 
is  fometimes  killed  in  very  fevere  weather,  if  not  covered  ; 
when  the  ftalks  therefore  decay  in  autumn,  the  ground 
fhould  be  covered  with  fome  old  tanner’s  bark  ;  it  multi¬ 
plies  very  faft  by  its  creeping  roots,  which  may  be  parted 
every  other  year.  The  European  fort,  (No.  21,)  is  fel- 
dom  admitted  into  gardens,  becaufe  it  is  very  common  by 
water  (ides  ;  and  wherever  it  is  fuffered  to  feed,  the 
ground  wiil  be  well  ftored  with  the  plants  to  a  great  dif- 
tance.  Thofe  which  are  natives  of  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
'other  hot  countries,  (No.  1,  2,  5 — 9,  15,  17 — =19,  22, 
25,  26,  27,  29 — 35,  39,  41 — 49,)  being  tender,  fhould  be 


planted  in  pots,  and  kept  conftantly  plunged  in  the  tan- 
bed  in  the  ftove,  where  they  will  thrive  and  flower. 
Thefe  may  be  propagated  by  cutting  off  fome  of  their 
young  (hoots  about  the  middle  of  June,  when  they  have 
ftrength,  planting  them  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth, 
and  plunging  them  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  where,  if 
they  are  (haded  from  the  fun,  and  gently  watered  as  they 
may  require  it,  they  will  put  out  roets  in  fix  weeks,  and 
may  then  be  tranfplanted  into  feparate  pots,  and  treated 
as  the  old  plants.  When  the  feeds  of  thefe  tender  forts 
can  be  had  from  their  native  countries,  the  plants  raifed 
that  way  are  much  preferable  to  thofe  which  are  obtained 
by  any  other  method,  and  will  Rower  much  ftronger; 
but,  as  thefe  feeds  feldom  grow  the  firftyear,  few  perfons 
have  patience  to  wait  for  the  plants  coming  up.  When 
any  of  thefe  feeds  are  brought  over,  they  fhould  be 
fown  as  foon  as  they  arrive  in  pots,  that  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved  at  any  time  ;  the  pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  a 
moderate  hot-bed,  and  the  earth  kept  tolerably  moift  j 
the  glaffes  fhould  alfo  be  (haded  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
to  prevent  the  earth  from  drying  ;  in  this  hot-bed  the 
pots  may  remain  till  autumn,  when,  if  the  plants  are  not 
up,  they  fhould  be  plunged  between  the  plants  in  the 
bark-ftove,  and  in  the  fpring  removed  to  a  gentle  hot-bed, 
which  will  bring  up  the  plants  foon  after.  When  thefe 
are  fit  to  remove  they  fhould  be  planted  in  feparate  fmalL 
pots,  and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed  again,  (hading  them 
from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root  ;  then  they 
fhould  have  a  large  (hare  of  free  air  admitted  to  them  in 
warm  weather,  and  frequently  refrefhed  with  water.  In 
the  winter  thefe  plants  fhould  be  more  fparingly  watered, 
efpecially  thofe  forts  whofe  ftalks  decay  ;  and  in  the  fum¬ 
mer  they  fhould  have  a  large  (hare  of  free  air  admitted 
to  them,  with  which  management  they  will  thrive  and 
flower.  See  Ageratum,  Agrimonia,  Baccharis, 
Bidens,  Chrysocoma,  Conyza,  Coreopsis,  Kuh¬ 
nia,  Seriphium,  Stoebe. 

EUPAT'RIDJE,  in  antiquity,  a  title  given  to  the  no¬ 
bility  of  Athens,  as  diftinguifhed  from  the  Geomori  and 
Demiurgi.  The  Enpatridie,  by  Thefeiis’s  eftablifhment, 
had  the  right  of  choofing  magiftrates,  difpenfing  the  laws, 
and  interpretingreligious  myfteries.  The  whole  city,  in  all 
other  matters,  was  reduced  to  an  equality.  The  Geomori 
were  inifbandmen,  and  inferior  to  the  Eupatrida;  in  point 
of  fortune  ;  the  Demiurgi  were  artificers,  and  fell  fliort 
of  the  Eupatridre  in  number. 

EUPSP'SIA,  f.  from  sv,  well,  and  Treirla,  Gr. 

to  concobt.]  A  good  and  heathful  digeftion. 

EUPEP'TIC,  adj.  Of  eafy  digeftion. — Thofe  that  are 
eupeptic ,  and  promote  concobtion.  Evelyn’s  Acctaria. 

■  EUPET'ALCJS,  f  in  natural  hiftory,  a  precious  ftone 
of  four  colours  :  in  botany,  a  kind  of  laurel. 

EUPHAN'TUS,  a  poet  and  hiftcrian  of  Olynthus,  fori 
of  Eubulides,  and  preceptor  to  Antigonus  king  of  Mace¬ 
donia. 

EUPHE'ME,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  nurfe  to  the 
Mufes,  and  mother  of  Crocus  by  Pan.  PauJ'anias. 

EU'PHEMISM, /.  [eu,  well,  and  Gr.  to  fay.] 

A  good  name,  a  reprefentation  of  good  qu-.ities;  a  figure 
in  rhetoric  in  which  a  harfh  word  or  expreflion  is  changed 
for  one  lefs  offenfive. 

EUPHE'MUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  fon  of  Neptune 
and  Europa,  who  was  among  the  Argonauts,  and  the 
hunters  of  the  Calydonian  boar.  He  was  faid  to  be  fo 
fwift  and  light,  that  he  could  run  over  the  fea  without 
fcarcely  wetting  his  feet.  Pindar. 

EU'PHON,  f.  a  mufical  inftrument  lately  invented  by 
Dr.  Chladni  of  Wittenberg,  confiding  of  forty-two  im¬ 
moveable  parallel  cylinders  of  glafs  of  equal  length  and 
thicknefs  ;  but  its  conftrubtion,  tone,  and  the  method  of 
playing  it,  are  totally  different  from  thofe  of  the  harmo¬ 
nica,  with  which  indeed  it  has  nothing  in  common  but 
the  glafs.  This  inftrument  has  fome  refemblance  to  a 
writing  defk.  When  opened,  the  glafs  tubes,  of  the 
thicknefs  of  the  barrel  of  a  quill,  and  about  fixteen 

inches 
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inches  long,  are  feen  in  a  horizontal  pofition.  They  are 
wetted  with  water,  by  means  of  a  fponge,  and  ftruked 
with  the  wet  fingers  in  the  direction  of  their  length,  fo 
that  the  increafe  of  the  tone  depends  merely  on  the 
stronger  or  weaker  prelTure,  and  the  flower  or  quicker 
movement  of  the  fingers. 

EUPON'ICAL,  ad}.  Sounding  agreeably. 

EU'PHONY,  f.  [ euphonic ,  Fr.  euphoria,  Lat.  of  ev,  well, 
and  0arn ,  Gr.  the  voice.]  An  harmonious  found;  a 
fmooth  or  graceful  flow  of  words. 

EUPHOR'BI  A,  f.  [from  Euphorbus,  phyfician  to  king 
Juba.]  Euphorbium  or  Spurge  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  clafs  dodecandria,  order  trigynia,  natural  order  tri- 
coccae,  (euphorbice,  jfujf.)  The  generic  charadters  are — 
Calyx  :  perianthium  one-leafed,  inflated,  fomewhat  co¬ 
loured,  four-toothed  at  the  mouth,  (in  fonte  few  five¬ 
toothed,)  permanent.  Corolla  :  petals  four,  (in  fome 
few  five,)  turbinate,  gibbous,  thick,  truncate,  unequal 
in  fituation,  alternate  with  the  teeth  of  the  calyx,  with 
their  claws  placed  on  the  margin  of  the  calyx,  perma¬ 
nent.  Stamina:  filaments  feveral,  (twelve  or  more,)  fili¬ 
form,  jointed,  inferted  into  the  receptacle,  longer  than 
the  corolla,  breaking  forth  at  different  times  ;  anthers 
twin,  roundifh.  Piftillum  :  germ  roundifli,  three-fided, 
pedicelled  ;  ftyles  three,  two-cleft ;  ftigmas  obtufe.  Pe- 
ricarpium  :  capfule  roundifli,  tricoccous,  three-celled, 
ftarting  open  elaftically.  Seeds:  folitary,  roundifli. — 
EJfential  CkaraBer.  Corolla,  four  or  five-petalled,  placed 
on  the  calyx  ;  calyx,  one-leafed,  bellying;  capfule,  tri¬ 
coccous. 

Species.  I.  Shrubby,  prickly.  r.  Euphorbia  anti- 
quorum,  or  triangular  fpurge  :  almoft  naked,  triangular, 
jointed  ;  branches  fpreading.  Stem  triangular,  com- 
prefled,  fucculent,  riling  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten 
feet,  and  fending  out  many  irregular  fpreading  twilling 
branches,  for  the  molt  part  three-cornered,  but  having 
fome  two,  and  others  four  angles  ;  at  their  extremities 
are  a  few  Ihort  roundifli  leaves,  which  foon  fall  off,  and 
near  thefe  come  out  now  and  then  a  few  flowers,  which 
have  five  thick  whitifli  petals,  with  a  large  three-cornered 
germ  in  the  centre  ;  they  foon  drop  off  without  produc¬ 
ing  feeds.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  whence 
the  plants  were  brought  to  the  gardens  in  Holland,  and 
thence  communicated  to  moll  of  the  curious  gardens  in 
Europe.  Mr.  Miller  cultivated  it  at  Chelfea,  in  1731. 

This  has  generally  been  taken  for  the  true  euphorbium, 
and  as  fuch  has  been  direifted  for  medicinal  ufe  ;  but  it  is 
from  the  fecond  fort  that  the  drug  now  imported  under 
that  name  in  England  is  taken.  Linnaeus  fuppofes  the 
feventh  to  be  the  fort  which  Ihould  be  ufed  ;  but  as  they 
are  all  nearly  of  the  fame  quality,  it  may  be  indifferent 
from  which  this  drug,  which  is  the  infpiflated  juice  of 
the  plant,  is  taken.  The  juice  of  every  fpecies  of  fpurge 
is  fo  acrid,  that  it  corrodes  and  ulcerates  the  body  where- 
ever  it  is  applied ;  fo  that  it  is  feldom  ufed  internally. 
Externally  it  is  dropped  on  warts  or  corns  to  remove 
them  ;  and  in  the  hollow  of  a  decayed  tooth,  to  remove 
the  pain  by  deffroying  the  nerve  ;  or  it  is  rubbed  behind 
the  ears  to  give  relief  in  the  tooth-ach,  by  blillering. 

2.  Euphorbia  Canarienfis,  or  Canary  fpurge  :  naked, 
fubquadrangular  ;  prickles  in  pairs.  In  its  native  coun¬ 
try,  the  Canary  iflands,  this  grows  to  the  height  of 
twenty  feet  or  more,  but  in  England  it  is  rar-ely  feen  more 
than  fix  or  feven.  The  Item  is  very  thick,  green,  and 
fucculent,  and  has  four  or  five  large  angles,  clolely  armed 
with  black  crooked  fpines,  which  come  out  by  pairs  at 
every  indenture  :  it  fends  out  from  every  fide  large  fuc¬ 
culent  branches  of  the  fame  form,  which  extend  to  the 
diffance  of  two  or  three  feet,  and  then  turn  their  ends 
upwards,  fo  that  when  the  plants  are  well  grown,  they 
have  fome  refemblance  to  a  chandelier;  they  have  no 
leaves,  but  are  clofely  armed  with  black  fpines  like  the 
fiem  :  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  come  out  the  flowers, 
which  are  Ihaped  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort.  The  flowers 
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appear  in  March  and  April.  It  was  cultivated  in  169 7 
by  the  duchefs  of  Beaufort. 

3.  Euphorbia  edulis,  or  five-angled  fpurge  :  prickly, 
leafy,  five-angled;  peduncles  many-flowered,  terminat¬ 
ing;  flowers  apetalous.  Stem  fix  feet  high,  with  prickles 
in  pairs,  and  afeending  branches  ;  leaves  many,  fcattered, 
almoft  wedge-ftiaped,  rounded  at  the  tip,  three  inches 
long,  quite  entire,  flefhy,  fmooth.  Native  of  Cochin- 
china,  where  the  leaves  are  eaten  boiled  with  other  herbs. 

4.  Euphorbia  heptagona,  or  feven-angled  fpurge  : 
naked,  feven-angled ;  fpines  folitary,  fubulate,  flower- 
bearing.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

5.  Euphorbia  mammillaris,  or  warty-angled  fpurge  : 
naked;  angles  tubered,  with  fpines  between.  This  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  preceding  in  having  the  angles  doubled  and 
fwelling  a  little  ;  and  the  fpines  Angle  between  the  tuber¬ 
cles,  which  are  placed  longitudinally.  Native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

6.  Euphorbia  cereiformis,  or  naked  fpurge  :  naked, 
many-angled  ;  fpines  folitary,  fubulate.  This  fort  has 
ftalks  and  branches  very  like  thofe  of  the  next,  but  much 
more  flender  ;  the  fpines  of  this  are  Angle,  and  thofe  of 
the  other  double  ;  and  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  this 
are  clofely  fet  with  flowers  on  every  angle.  Native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

7.  Euphorbia  officinarum,  or  officinal  fpurge  :  naked, 
many-angled  ;  prickles  doubled.  This  puts  out  many 
ftalks  juft  above  the  furface,  which  are  thick,  fucculent, 
and  roundifli,  having  eight  or  ten  angles  whilft  they  are 
young,  but  as  they  grow  old  they  lofe  their  angles  and 
become  round  ;  the  branches  grow  diftorted  and  irregu¬ 
lar,  firft  horizontal,  but  afterwards  turning  upwards  ;  the 
angles  are  armed  with  fmall  crooked  fpines,  and  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  branches,  in  June  and  July,  come  out 
the  flowers  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  greenifli  white.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Africa.  Gerarde  calls  this  the  poi- 

fonous  gim-thiftle :  he  cultivated  it  in  his  garden;  “his 
friend  Matter  William  Martin,  a  right  expert  chirurgion, 
having  procured  him  the  plants  by  his  fervant  that  he 
fent  to  St.  Crux  in  Barbary,  as  chirurgion  of  a  fliip  :  he 
could  not  however  keep  them  through  the  winter.” 

8.  Euphorbia  triaculeata,  or  three-prickled  fpurge  : 
prickly,  naked  ;  Item  round,  grooved  ;  prickles  in  threes. 
This  is  a  fiirub  of  a  cubit  high,  fpreading  and  branchy  : 
branches- about  the  thicknefs  of  a  finger,  fulcated  longi¬ 
tudinally  ;  in  the  interjacent  channels  are  inferted  three 
prickles,  of  which  the  exterior  are  very  fliort  and  bent 
downwards  ;  the  middle  one  about  an  inch  long,  fubu¬ 
late,  fpreading,  and  curving  downward.  The  flowers 
fpring  by  threes  from  the  bofoms  of  the  prickles,  and 
are  feffile;  the  ftamens  fix  in  number,  two  in  each  angle 
of  the  flower  :  the  p i ft i  1  does  not  arife  from  the  fide,  as 
in  many  others.  Native  of  Arabia. 

9.  Euphorbia  neriifolia,  or  oleander-leaved  fpurge: 
angles  obliquely  tubercled.  Stem  upright,  flrong,  five 
or  (ix  feet  high,  with  irregular  angles,  and  protuberances 
oblique  to  the  angles  ;  the  lower  part  is  naked,  and  the 
upper  part  branching;  the  branches  are  armed  with 
crooked  fpines  ;  at  every  protuberance  and  at  the  top  are 
oblong  leaves  of  a  lucid  green,  very  fmooth,  entire,  and 
rounded  at  the  end  ;  thefe  fall  off  in  fpring,  and  the 
plants  remain  naked  for  fome  months,  and  then  (in  June 
and  July)  the  flowers  come  out;  they  fit  dole  to  the 
branches,  and  are  of  a  greenifh-white  colour  ;  the  leaves 
come  out  in  the  autumn.  I.oureiro  adds,  that  the  (lent 
has  four  or  five  angles;  that  the  branches  are  long,  cl  if- 
fufed,  unjointed  ;  the  ftem-leaves  few,  at  the  end  fcat¬ 
tered,  thick,  fmall ;  and  the  flowers  folitary,  fcattered; 
fubterminating.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  and  Cochin, 
china.  Much  ufed  for  hedges,  on  account  of  its  ftrong 
thorns.  Cultivated  in  1699,  in  the  royal  warden  at  Hama, 
ton  Court. 

II.  Shrubby,  unarmed:  ftem  neither  dichotomous; 
nor  umbelliferous.  10,  Euphorbia  meloformis,  or  melon- 
U  fpurge; 
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fpurge:  fubglobofe,  many-angled.  It  flowers  from  May 
to  September.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

n.  Euphorbia  caput- -medufae,  Medufa’s-head  (purge  ; 
and  its  three  varieties  :  a,,  major,  or  great  Medufa’s-head 
fpurge;  /3.  minor,  or  final!  Medufa’s-head  fpurge; 
y.  geminata,  or  leaft  Medufa’s-head  fpurge.  Specific 
character,  imbricate  ;  tubercles  furni fired  with  a  linear 
leaf ;  flowers  fubpeduncled  ;  petals  palmate.  This  has 
thick,  roundifh,  fucculent  ftalks,  which  are  fcaly  ;  they 
fend  out  many  branches  from  their  fides  of  the  fame  form, 
which  are  twifted,  and  run  one  over  another,  fo  as  to  ap¬ 
pear  like  a  parcel  of  ferpents,  whence  it  has  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  Medufa’s  head:  at  t Ire  end  of  thefe  are  narrow, 
thick,  fucculent  leaves,  which  drop  off;  and  round  the 
upper  part  of  them  the  flowers  come  out:  thefe  are 
white,  and  of  t Ire  fame  form  with  thofe  of  the  other 
lorts,  but  larger;  they  are  frequently  fucceeded  by  fruit. 

(3.  Little  Medufa’s-head  has  a  thick  fhort  (talk,  feidom 
more  than  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  from  which  come  out 
a  great  number  of  (lender  trailing  branches,  about  a  foot 
in  length,  intermixing  and  having  the  fame  appearance 
with  the  other,  but  ('mailer  and  much  fhorter  ;  the  ends 
are  befet  with  narrow  leaves,  between  which  the  white 
flowers  come  out.  This  fpecies  was  cultivated  in  1731, 
by  Mr.  Miller.  It  is  a  native  of  Africa. 

12.  Euphorbia  clava,  or  dub  fpurge:  imbricate;  tu¬ 
bercles  jfurnifhed  with  a  lanceolate  leaf;  flowers  pedun- 
cled  ;  petals  quite  entire.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  :  a  perfectly  fmooth  fpecies,  -abounding  with  a 
milky  juice,  which  feems  fcarcely  acrid.  It  flowers -from 
January  to  Atiguft. 

13.  Euphorbia  anacantha,  or  fcaly  fpurge  :  imbricate; 
tubercles  furnifhed  with  a  roundifh  leaflet;  flowers  ter¬ 
minating,  folitary,  feflile  ;  petals  palmate.  This  is  one 
ot  the  (mailer  (hrubby  fpecies.  Native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  ;  and  flowers  in  September  and  October. 

14.  Euphorbia  Mauritanica,  or  Barbary  fpurge  :  half- 
naked,  (hrubby,  filiform,  flaccid  ;  leaves  alternate. 
Stems  many,  taper,  fucculent,  about  four  feet  high,  and 
requiring  fupport ;  flowers  in  fmall  clufters  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  of  a  yellowifli-green  colour,  and  fometimes 
fucceeded  by  fmooth  round  fruit  j  but  the  feeds  rarely 
ripen  in  England.  It  grows  naturally  on  the  African 
fliore  in  the  Mediterranean. 

15.  Euphorbia  pifeatoria,  or  fmooth  fpear-leaved 
fpurge:  flmibby,  Arid  ;  umbels  five-cleft,  terminating  ; 
involucels  oblong  ;  leaves  linear,  even.  Native  of  Ma¬ 
deira  and  the  Canary  iflands. 

16.  Euphorbia  glabrata,  or  fmooth  fpurge:  unarmed, 
fhrubby,  branched  ;  leaves  oppofite,  ovate,  acute,  fmooth, 
quite  entire.  The  whole  of  this  plant  is  fmooth.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Caribbee  iflands. 

17.  Euphorbia  linifolia,  or  flax-leaved  fpurge:  ftem 
fuffruticofe  ;  leaves  oppofite  and  alternate,  linear-lanceo¬ 
late.  Stem  woody  at  the  bafe,  round  and  fmooth  at  bot¬ 
tom,  ftriated  angular  and  fubhirfute  above  ;  the  two 
lower  branches  oppofite,  fhorter  than  the  ftem  ;  the  upper 
ones  alternate.  Native  of  the  iftand  of  Dominique; 
communicated  by  Monf.  Thouin. 

18.  Euphorbia  cuneata,  or  wedged  fpurge  2  fhrubby  ; 
leaves obovate ;  peduncles  lateral,  three-flowered.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Arabia  Felix. 

19.  Euphorbia  balfamifera,  or  balfam  fpurge  :  fhrubby, 
ftritl  ;  head  terminating  ;  leaves  lanceolate,  even,  glau¬ 
cous.  Native  of  the  Canary  iflands,  whence  it  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  MafTon  in  1779. 

20.  Euphorbia  tirucalli,  or  Indian-tree  fpurge  :  half- 
naked,  fhrubby,  filiform,  eredt ;  branches  patulous, 
crowded  in  an  orderly  manner.  Stem  taper,  fucculent, 
eighteen  or  twenty-feet  high,  fending  out  many  branches 
of  the  fame  form,  fubdividing  into  many  fmaller  ;  they 
are  jointed,  but  at  a  great  diftance,  fmooth,  and  of  a 
deep-green  colour,  having  a  few  fmall  leaves  at  their  ex¬ 
tremities,  which  foon  fall  off.  As  the  plants  grow  older, 
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their  (talks  become  ftronger  and  lefs  fucculent,  efpecially 
towards  the  bottom,  where  they  turn  to  a  brown  colour, 
and  become  a  little  woody.  The  branches  grow  di  flu  fed', 
and  intermix  with  each  other,  forming  a  fort  of  bufli  to¬ 
wards  the  top.  It  does  not  produce  flowers  here.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

21.  Euphorbia  tithymaloides  :  flmibby;  leaves  in  a 
double  row,  alternate,  ovate.  This  is  a  wand-like  fub- 
eredt  plant,  fix  feet  high,  the  whole  of  it  abounding  in  a 
white  bitterilh  milky  juice.  In  South  America,  a  ftrong 
deception  of  this  plant,  efpecially  of  the  ft.alks,  is  given 
in  venereal  cafes,  and  in  fuppreflions  of  the  menfes.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Caribbee  iflands  and  the  neighbouring  continent. 

Mr.  Miller  makes  two  fpecies  of  this,  under  the  names 
of  Tithymalus  myrtifolins  and  lauroceralifolius,  (myrtle¬ 
leaved  and  laurel-leaved  fpurge.)  The  firft  of  thefe 
grows  naturally  near  Carthagena  in  America,  whence 
Mr.  Robert  Millar,  furgeon,  fent  the  branches,  which 
were  planted  here,  and  fucceeded  :  it  rifes  with  fhrubby 
fucculent  (talks  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet, 
which  are  too  weak  to  (land  without  fupport,  though  they 
are  frequently  as  large  as  a  man’s  little  finger  ;  but  their 
leaves,  being  fucculent,  are  fo  heavy  as  to  weigh  down 
the  branches  if  they  are  not  fupported.  The  leaves  are 
oval,  and  terminate  in  acute  points  ;  they  are  two  inches 
and  a  half  long,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  broad  near  their 
bafe  ;  they  are  about  the  thicknefs  of  bay  leaves,  and  are 
ranged  alternately  on  two  fides  of  the  branches,  to  which 
they  fit  clofe.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of 
the  branches  three  or  four  together  ;  they  are  of  a  fcarlet 
colour,  of  one  petal  in  ftiape  of  a  flipper.— The  fecond 
grows  naturally  in  Barbadoes,  and  mod  of  the  other 
iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies,  where  the  Englifli  inhabitants 
know  it  by  the  title  of  poijon-bujh  ;  it  has  thicK,  fhrubby, 
fucculent,  ftalks,  which  will  grow  to  the  height  of  ten 
or  twelve  feet  ;  thefe  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  firft 
fort,  and  are  garniftied  with  oblong  oval  leaves,  ending 
with  blunt  points  ;  they  are  above  three  inches  long,  and. 
an  inch  and  a  half  broad  in  the  middle,  of  a  very  thick 
confidence,  and  of  a  dark  green  colour,  ranged  alternately 
on  two  fides  of  the  (talk.  The  flowers  grow  at  the  end 
of  the  branches;  they  are  (liaped  like  thofe  of  the  firft 
fort,  and  are  of  a  deep  red  colour.  The  whole  plant 
abounds  with  an  acrid  milky  juice,  which  will  draw 
blifters  on  the  flefli  wherever  it  is  applied  ;  and,  if  it 
mixes  with  the  blood,  it  becomes  a  deadly  poifon  :  fo 
that  if  the  points  of  arrows,  or  the  edges  of  fwords  are 
rubbed  with  this  juice,  it  becomes  fatal  to  any  animal 
wounded  with  thofe  weapons. 

22.  Euphorbia  heterophylla,  or  various-leaved  fpurge  : 
leaves  ferrate,  petioled,  difform,  ovate,  panduriform  ;  (di¬ 
chotomous  with  a  bifid  umbel.)  This  is  an  annual  plant, 
from  two  to  three  feet  high.  It  grows  naturally  at  La 
VeraCruz,  whence  Dr.  Houftoun  fent  the  feeds.  Mori- 
fon  fpeaks  with  admiration  of  the  heterogeneous  leaves 
in  this  plant,  a  circtimftance  which  is  (ince  found  not  to 
be  uncommon,  particularly  in  the  plants  from  the  South 
Seas.  He  fpeaks  of  this  fpecies  of  fpurge  as  attaining 
the  height  of  a  man,  even  in  this  country,  with  a  trunk 
an  inch  in  thicknefs  and  more,  fpreading  out  into  ftraighr, 
long,  pliant,  branches,  having  Come  leaves  three  or  four 
inches  long,  and  narrow,  refembling  thofe  of  the  narrow- 
leaved  willows,  others  on  the  fame  branch  foft,  like  thole 
of  an  atriplex  or  orach,  tending  to  a  fea-g'reen  colour, 
finuated,  and  from  an  incli  to  near  two  inches  in  breadth, 
others  again  very  long  and  narrow.  Varieties  are  ob- 
ferved  in  this  plant ;  fome  having  a  reddifh  and  fomewhat 
wrinkled  bark,  whilft  in  others  it  is  green  and  fmooth, 
the  leaves  alfo  being  fubjedb  to  vary  much,  as  might  be 
remarked  in  the  royal  garden  at  Hampton  Court,  where 
this  fpurge  was  cultivated  in  1690.  This  being  fhrubby, 
and  fo  large  a  plant,  cannot  be  the  annual  fpecies  of 
Miller  deferibed  above.  It  belongs,  as  Retzius  has  ob- 
ferved,  to  the  third  fedtion. 

33.  Euphorbia 
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23.  Euphorbia  cotinifolia,  or  Venice-fumacb-leaved 
fpurge  :  leaves  oppolite,  fnbcordate,  petioled,  emargi- 
nate,  quite  entire ;  Hem  (hrubby.  Stem  upright,  fix  or 
feven  feet  high,  covered  with  a  light  brown  bark,  and 
dividing  at  top  into  many  branches;  leaves,  fmooth,  and 
of  a  beautiful  green,  but  falling  away  in  winter;  flowers 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches,  yellow  and  fmall,  loon 
falling  away  without  fruit.  Native  both  of  the  ifiands 
and  continent  of  South  America.  Mr.  Miller  received 
it  from  Tobago  and  Carthagena,  and  the  Dutch  gardens 
have  it  from  Curacoa. 

24.  Euphorbia  ocymoidea,  or  bafil-leaved  fpurge  :  her¬ 
baceous,  branching;  leaves  fnbcordate,  quite  entire, 
fliorter  than  the  petiole  ;  flowers  folitary.  This  is  an 
annual  plant,  riling  with  an  upright  ftalk  about  a  foot 
high,  and  dividing  into  a  great  number  of  branches, 
which  fpread  very  wide  on  every  fide;  leaves  ronndifh- 
heart-fhaped,  on  pretty  long  foot  ftalks ;  the  flou’ers 
come  out  fingly  from  the  divifions  of  the  flalk  ;  they  are 
fmall,  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
fmall  round  capfules.  Native  of  South  America. 

#-5.  Euphorbia  laevigata,  or  fmooth  fpurge  :  fhrubby, 
branched  ;  leaves  oppofite,  oblong,  obtufe,  fmooth, 
quite  entire.  The  whole  of  this  is  fmooth.  Native  of 
the  Eaft  Indies. 

III.  Dichotomous;  (with  a  bifid  umbel,  or  none.) 

26.  Euphorbia  origanoides,  or  marjoram  fpurge  :  leaves 
ferrulate,  ovate,  obtufe,  three-nerved  ;  panicle  terminat¬ 
ing;  Hems  fimplc.  This  is  fo  like  marjoram,  that  it  can¬ 
not  but  be  taken  for  it  at  firft  fight.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
ifland  of  Afcenlion,  and  the  Friendly  ille-s. 

27.  Euphorbia  atoto,  or  atoto  (purge  :  dichotomous; 
leaves  ovate,  quite  entire  ;  umbel  terminating.  This 
alfo  is  a  native  of  the  Friendly  ifles. 

28.  Euphorbia  hypericifolia,  or  St.  John’s-wort-leaved 
fpurge  :  leaves  ferrate,  oval-oblong,  fmooth  ;  corymbs 
terminating ;  branches  divaricate.  This  is  an  annual 
plant,  which  rifes  with  a  branching  flalk  about  two  feet 
high.  Native  of  mod  of  the  ifiands  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
a  weed  in  cultivated  grounds.  Every  part  of  it  is  poi- 
fonous  to  hogs. 

29.  Euphorbia  mellifera,  or  honey-bearing  fpurge: 
leaves  fcattered,  lanceolate,  acute,  even  ;  peduncles  di¬ 
chotomous  ;  capfules  muricated.  Native  of  Madeira; 
where  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Francis  Maffon.  It  flowers 
in  April  and  May. 

30.  Euphorbia  proftrata,  or  trailing  red  fpurge  :  leaves 
oval,  ob(curely  lerrate ;  peduncles  axillary,  with  about 
three  flowers;  ftems  diffnfed,  fmooth.  Stems  herba¬ 
ceous,  a  (pan  in  length,  procumbent,  round,  branched, 
red.  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

31.  Euphorbia  maculata,  or  fpotted  fpurge:  leaves 
ferrate,  oblong,  hairy ;  flowers  axillary,  folitary  ;  branches 
patulous.  An  annual  ;  acrid  and  milky  ;  flowering  in 
gardens  in  the  open  air,  and  readily  fpringing  from  feed. 
Stems  very  numerous,  fpreading  clofely  on  the  ground  ; 
leaves  oblong,  obtufe,  and  fometimes  acute,  obfcurely 
denticulated  on  the  fuperior  part,  fmooth  on  the  furface, 
but  edged  with  hair  on  the  back  and  margin,  extremely 
numerous,  and  either  green,  red,  or  even  deep  purple, 
and  fometimes  fpotted,  thickly  crowded  on  the  tips  of 
the  branches  in  particular;  flowers  very  fmall,  on  very 
Ihort  foot-ftalks,  from  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves;  calyx 
green  ;  petals  red  ;  capfule  hairy.  Native  01  the  ifland 
of  Jamaica. 

32.  Euphorbia  hirta,  or  creeping  hairy  fpurge  :  leaves 
ferrulate,  ovate,  acuminate;  peduncles  in  axillary  heads; 
ftems  hairy.  Stem  herbaceous,  (tibdivided,  declined, 
from  three  inches  to  a  loot  in  length,  round.  Native  of 
both  Indies.  Browne  recommends  it  as  a  powerful  refo- 
lutive  and  deobftruent,  provoking  both  fweat  and  urine 
very  abundantly.  Annual. 

33.  Euphorbia  pilulifera,  or  rounded  fpurge:  leaves 
ferrate,  oval-oblong;  peduncles  in  two  axillary  heads; 
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ftem  upright.  This  is  fmaller  and  much  more  tender 
than  the  foregoing.  Native  of  India.  Annual. 

34.  Euphorbia  hyflapi  folia,  or  by  (Top-lea  ved  fpurge  : 
leaves  fuberenate,  linear  ;  flowers  fafcicled,  terminating  ; 
ftem  upright.  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies  ;  flowers  in 
Auguft  and  September.  Annual,  ^Browne  extols  a  de- 
codiion  of  it  as  an  adlive  warm  medicine,  after  a  paftage 
is  procured  in  the  dry  belly-ache  by  bathing  in  warm  wa¬ 
ter,  or  on  any  occafion  where  refoiutive  medicines  are  re¬ 
quired. 

35.  Euphorbia  thymifolia,  or  thyme-leaved  fpurge: 
leaves  ferrate,  oval-oblong  ;  heads  axillary,  glomerate, 
fubfeftile  ;  ftems  procumbent.  36.  Euphorbia  parviflora, 
or  fmall-fiowered  fpurge  :  leaves  ferrate,  oblong,  fmooth  ; 
flowers  folitary;  ftem  erediilh,  alternately  branched. 
Both  annual  ;  and  natives  of  India. 

37.  Euphorbia  canefcens,  or-  Jiairy  fpurge  :  leaves  en¬ 
tire,  roundilh,  hairy;  flowers  folitary,  axillary;  ftems 
procumbent.  Annual.  Native  of  Spain,  particularly 
in  the  province  of  La  Mancha. 

38.  Euphorbia  chamaefyce,  or  crenated  annual  fpurge  : 
leaves  crenulate,  roundilh,  fmooth  ;  flowers  folitary,  ax¬ 
illary;  ftems  procumbent.  Found  in  the  fouth  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  efpecially  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  in  Spain; 
alfo  in  Siberia,  and  Mefopotamia  ;  and  by  way-ftdes  and. 
barren  fields  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

39.  Euphorbia  rubra,  or  red  fpurge  :  leaves  wedge- 
fliaped,  emarginate,  imbricate  ;  umbels  bifid  ;  corollas 
five-petalled.  Root  annual  ;  ftems  herbaceous,  an  inch 
and  half  high,  very  fmooth,  dark  red,  as  is  the  whole 
plant.  Native  of  Spain,  near  Aranjuez ;  flowering  in 
April  and  May. 

40.  Euphorbia  granulata,  or  grained  fpurge  :  dichoto¬ 
mous  ;  leaves  oppofite,  oblong,  quite  entire;  flowers  fo¬ 
litary,  axillary  ;  ftems  procumbent.  This  has  the  habit- 
of  E.  chymaefyce.  Stems  feveral,  woody,  filiform,  dif— 
fufed,  dichotomoufly  branched,  purplifli,  fcarcely  hairy  ; 
leaves  on  ftiort  petioles,  only  half  the  (ize  of  thole  in 
E.  chamaefyce,  thickifti,  appearing  hairy  with  a  magni¬ 
fier,  narrower  on  one  fide  of  the  bafe  ;  flowers  peduncled, 
very  minute  ;  pedunclqf  only  half  the  length  of  the  leaf ; 
capfule  lefsthan  a  milliard  feed,  fomewhat  hairy. 

41.  Euphorbia  peplis,  or  purple  fpurge  :  leaves  quite 
entire,  femicordate ;  flowers  folitary,  axillary  ;  ftems 
procumbent.  Annual  ;  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft. 
Native  of  the  fouth  of  France,  Spain,  Carniola,  England 
on  the  lea  coaft;  between  Penzance  and  Marketjeu  in 
Cornwall  ; '  near  Exmouth  in  Devonfliire.  It  is  called  by 
Gerarde  IJ'ope  fpurge. 

42.  Euphorbia  polygonifolia,  or  knot-grafs-leaved 
fpurge  :  leaves  oppofite,  quite  entire,  lanceolate,  obtufe  ; 
flowers  folitary,  axillary  ;  ftems  procumbent.  Annual ; 
native  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

43.  Euphorbia  graminea,  or  grafly  fpurge  :  leaves  lan¬ 
ceolate,  elliptic,  petioled,  quite  entire  ;  ftem  upright  ; 
peduncles  dichotomous.  Stems  from  two  to  three  feet 
high  ;  leaves  acute,  filming,  an  inch  and  half  long,  few,  on 
petioles  an  inch  in  length.  Native  of  Carthagena  in  New 
Spain,  in  wet  grafly  places.  Swartz  has  deferibed  a  plant, 
under  the  fame  name,  a  native  of  Jamaica  ;  but  he  doubts 
whether  it  be  tiie  graminea  of  Linnaeus.  His  defeription 
certainly  does  not  agree  with  that  of  Jaequin  given  above. 

44.  Euphorbia  ipecacuanha:,  or  ipecacuanha  fpurge  : 
leaves  quite  entire,  lanceolate  ;  peduncles  axillary,  one- 
flowered,  equalling  the  leaves :  ftem  upright.  Root 
creeping;  ftems  a  fpan  high,  ereift,  dichotomous.  Native 
of  Virginia  and  Canada. 

45.  Flnphorbia  portnlacoides,  orpurflain-leaved fpurge  : 
leaves  quite  entire,  oval,  retufe  ;  peduncles  axillary,  one- 
flowered,  equalling  the  leaves;  ftem  upright.  Stem 
eredt,  a  (pan  or  a  foot  high.  Native  of  Philadelphia. 

46.  Euphorbia  myrtifolia,  or  myrtle-leaved  fpurge  : 
leaves  quite  entire,  roundilh,  emarginate,  hoary  under¬ 
neath  ;  flowers  folitary;  ftem  upright.  Stem  ftnubby; 
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from  one  to  two  feet  high,  very  much  branched,  round, 
fmooth.  Native  of  Jamaica,  on  the  cooler  mountains. 

47.  Euphorbia  imbricata,  or  imbricate  fpurge  :  umbel 
dichotomous,  bifid;  involucels  roundifh,  mucronate; 
leaves  obovate,  imbricate,  ferrulate  ;  fletn  fruticulofe. 
This  is  a  fmall  fhrub,  a  hand  or  little  more  in  height, 
branched  at  the  bafe  ;  branches  Pimple,  round,  covered 
with  leaves,  toot'nletted  where  the  leaves  fall,  fmooth,  as 
is  the  whole  plant.  Native  of  Portugal. 

IV.  Umbel  trifid.  48.  Euphorbia  peplus,  or  petty 
fpurge  :  umbel  dichotomous  ;  involucels  ovate  ;  leaves 
quite  entire,  obovate,  petioled.  Root  annual  ;  dem  up¬ 
right,  nine  inches  high,  round,  fmooth,  and  branched,  at 
bottom  harder,  more  (lender,  and  of  a  reddifh  colour, 
leafy,  and  milky  ;  branches  few,  not  growing  in  any  re¬ 
gular  order,  the  lower  ones  longed.  Native  of  mod  parts 
of  Europe,  in  kitchen  gardens  and  other  rich  cultivated 
foil  :  flowering  in  July  and  Augud.  It  may  eafily  be 
didinguiflied  from  E.  heliofcopia,  which  has  fome  refern- 
blance  to  it,  and  is  frequently  found  with  it,  by  having 
the  leaves  entire  about  the  edge,  and  the  petals  furniffied 
with  a  horn  at  each  end.  Found  in  Savoy,  about  Mont¬ 
pellier,  &c. 

49.  Euphorbia  falcata,  or  falcate  fpurge  :  umbel  di¬ 
chotomous  ;  involucels  fubcordate,  mucronate ;  leaves 
lanceolate,  bluntifh.  Very  nearly  allied  to  the  next  fpe- 
cies  :  it  differs  from  it,  however,  in  having  the  leaves 
broader,  of  a  lanceolate  form,  and  blunter  ;  the  dem  lefs 
branched,  and  a  little  higher.  According  to  Villars,  it  is 
very  low  and  much  branched,  the  dem-leaves  fall  imme¬ 
diately,  it  retains  only  thofe  of  the  divifions,  which  are 
repeated  feveral  times,  fpread  out  and  bent  back  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  the  whole  plant  refembles  a  little  bufh  ; 
the  elliptic  petals  have  two  very  fmall  threads,  and  fome- 
times  only  one;  fruit  fmooth,  and  a  little  prolonged. 
Native  of  the  fouth  of  France,  Swilferland,  Germany, 
Audria,  &c. 

50.  Euphorbia  exigua,  or  dwarf  fpurge  :  umbel  dicho¬ 
tomous;  involucels  lanceolate  ;  leaves  linear.  Root  an¬ 
imal  ;  dem  upright,  branched,  very  leafy,  about  fix  inches 
high  ;  brandies  from  the  lower  part  of  the  dem  ;  leaves 
prelfed  to  the  dem,  ending  very  diarp.  This  fmall  and 
delicate  fpecies  is  found  in  corn-fields  in  many  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  flowering  from  July  to  September.  Linnaeus  af¬ 
firms  that  this  fpecies  is  (harp-leaved  on  hills,  retufe  in 
meadows.  Cavanilles,  on  the  contrary,  fays  that  he  has 
found  the  latter  on  landy  IT;  1  s,  and  the  former  in  corn¬ 
fields:  and  Krocker  has  obferved  them  botli  in  corn-fields. 

51.  Euphorbia  obliterata,  or  obfolete  euphorbia: 
leaves  oblong,  trapezoid,  ferrate,  pubefeent,  obliterated 
on  one  fide  of  tbe  bafe.  Native  of  Carthagena,  in  New 
Spain,  on  the  fandy  coalt ;  alfo  of  Jamaica. 

52.  Euphorbia  tuberofa,  or  tuberous  fpurge  :  involu¬ 
cre  four-leaved  :  dem  naked  ;  leaves  oblong,  emarginate. 
Native  of  Africa. 

53.  Euphorbia  divaricata,  or  divaricated  fpurge:  um¬ 
bel  trifid,  or  quadrifid ;  dem  fhrubby,  trichotomous. 
Native  country  unknown  :  a  fmooth  laftefeent  fpecies. 
Stem  and  branches  ihrubby,  round,  the  older  ones  a(h- 
eoloured,  the  younger  reddifh-brown,  marked  by  the  ci¬ 
catrices  of  the  fallen  leaves;  the  upper  branches  green. 

V.  Umbel  quadrifid.  54.  Euphorbia  lathy ris,  or  caper 
fpurge  :  umbel  dichotomous  ;  leaves  oppofite,  quite  en¬ 
tire.  Stem  upright,  fucculent,  from  three  to  four  feet 
high,  with  oblong,  fmooth,  feflile,  leaves  :  the  flowers 
are  of  a  greeniflt-yellow  colour,  appearing  in  June  and 
July,  and  the  fruit  follows  foon  after.  What  Linnaeus 
calls  the  petals,  are  in  this  fpecies  evidently  hollow  nec¬ 
taries,  containing  juice,  and  putting  forth  a  horn  on  each 
tide.  The  parts  in  this  fpecies  being  large,  it  is  the  mod 
proper  for  acquiring  a  jud  idea  of  this  difficult  genus. — 
It  is  a  native  of  France  and  Italy,  and  has  been  long  in 
the  Englidt  gardens  ;  being,  common  there  in  the  time  of 
Gerurde. 


55.  Euphorbia  terracing,  or  doubtful  fpurge  :  umbel 
dichotomous;  leaves  alternate,  lanceolate,  retufe,  mu¬ 
cronate.  Root  annual;  dem  herbaceous,  more  than  half 
a  foot  in  height,  round  ;  leaves  fmooth,  oblique,  roughifh 
about  the  edge  ;  a  finger  broad.  Native  of  Spain,  and 
the  fouth  of  France. 

36.  Euphorbia  ditfufa,  or  fpreading  fpurge:  umbel 
four  or  five-cleft,  dichotomous;  dem  very  much  diffufed  ; 
leaves  wedge-form,  quite  entire,  alternate.  Root  annual, 
of  a  dender,  fit fi form  figure  ;  (tern  round,  upright,  red 
at  the  bafe,  half  a  foot  high,  fo  branched  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  feveral  dems  ;  lower 
branches  afeending ;  both  they  and  the  dem  almod  co¬ 
vered  with  imbricate  leaves.  The  whole  plant  is  fmooth. 
It  differs  from  E.  terracina  in  having  the  leaves  lanceo¬ 
late,  not  oblique,  nor  in  the  lead  rugged  about  the  edge. 
Near  Vienna  :  flowering  from  July  to  September. 

57.  Euphorbia  apios,  or  pear-rooted  fpurge  :  umbel 
four-cleft,  bifid  ;  involucels  kidney-form,  the  fil'd  obcor- 
date.  This  has  a  knobbed  pear-fliaped  root,  from  which 
arife  two  or  three  (talks  about  a  foot  and  half  high: 
leaves  oblong,  hairy,  alternate,  on  every  fide  the  dalk ; 
flowers  in  fmall  umbels  from  the  divifions  of  the  dalk, 
fmall,  greenifh-yellow,  feldom  producing  feeds  here. 
Native  of  the  ill  and  of  Candia. 

58.  Euphorbia  laeta,  or  mezerion-leaved  fpurge  :  um¬ 
bel  quadrifid  or  quinquefid,  twice  dichotomous  ;  fird  irt- 
volucels  oblong,  upper  ones  rhomb-roundidi ;  leaves  li¬ 
near-lanceolate,  fubemarginate,  quite  entire.  The  whole 
plant  is  fmooth  ;  dem  dirubby,  round  ;  leaves  fcattered, 
leffile,  an  inch  and  half  in  length.  It  flowers  in  June 
and  July;  and  was  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1758. 

VI.  Umbel  quinquefid.  59.  Euphorbia  genidoides, 
or  broom-like  fpurge  :  umbel  quinquefid  bifid  ;  involit. 
cels  ovate  ;  leaves- linear,  ereft ;  dem  becoming  (hrubby. 
An  upright  flirub,  with  branches  alternate,  drift,  very 
fimple,  fhort,  bearing  flowers  at  the  very  tip.  Native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

60.  Euphorbia  fpinofa,  or  prickly  fpurge  :  umbel  fub- 
quinquefid,  fimple;  involucels  ovate,  the  primary  ones 
three-leaved;  leaves  oblong,  quite  entire  ;  dem  fhrubby. 
The  branches,  as  they  grow  old,  dry  away  and  continue 
on  the  plant,  fo  that  it  appears  as  if  it  had  thorns  ;  the 
flowers  are  ufually  folitary.  Native  of  the  Levant. 

61.  Euphorbia  epithymoides,  or  epithimus  (purge: 
umbel  quinquefid  bifid  ;  involucels  ovate  ;  leaves  lan¬ 
ceolate,  obtufe,  villofe  underneath.  This  approaches  to 
E.  dulcis;  but  the  leaves  are  more  fcabrous  about  the 
edge,  and  villofe  underneath.  Native  of  Italy  and  Audria. 

62.  Euphorbia  Nicaeenfis,  or  Nicene  fpurge  :  umbel 
quinquefid,  bifid;  involucels  cordate,  roundifii,  quite  en¬ 
tire  ;  leaves  lanceolate,  mucronate,  fubcoriaceous.  Vahl 
remarks,  that  it  is  nearly  allied  to  the  next  fpecies,  but 
differs  from  it  in  having  the  leaves,  involucres,  and  invo¬ 
lucels,  quite  entire  ;  the  (terns  are  a  foot  high,  afeending, 
round,  warted  ;  leaves  an  inch  long,  narrowed  a  little 
towards  the  bafe,  thickiffi,  quite  entire.  Native  of  the 
county  of  Nice  ;  found  alio  by  Vahl  about  Pampeluna. 

63.  Euphorbia  dulcis,  or  fweet  fpurge  :  umbel  quin¬ 
quefid,  bifid;  involucels  fubovate  ;  leaves  lanceolate, 
obtufe,  quite  entire.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe. 

64.  Euphorbia  Carniolica,  or  Carniola  fpurge:  rays 
of  the  umbel  nodding  ;  involucres,  involucels,  and  leaves 
lanceolate.  The  peculiarities  of  this  fpecies  are,  that 
the  leaves  are  quite  entire,  fpreading,  feflile,  acuminate, 
with  the  edges  pellucid  and  red  ;  that  the  leaves  and  rays 
of  the  umbel  are  very  lax  ;  that  the  colour  is  yellowifh  j 
that  the  flowers  are  all  peduncled,  and  mod  of  them  bar¬ 
ren,  except  thofe  at  the  end  ;  they  have  five  rounded 
diining  yellow  petals  ;  and  the  capftile  is  warted.  The 
milk  is  mild.  It  flowers  after  the  end  of  April.  Found 
in  the  ffiady  meadows  about  Idria  in  Friuli. 

65.  Euphorbia  pithyufa,  or  juniper-leaved  fpurge  : 
umbel  quinquefid,  bifid  ;  involucels  ovate,  mucronate  5 
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leaves  lanceolate,  the  lowed  rolled  in,  imbricate  back¬ 
wards.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe  ;  flowers  in  June 
and  J iily. 

66.  Euphorbia  Portlandica,  or  Portland  fpurge  :  um¬ 
bel  dichotomous  ;  involucels  fubcordate,  concave  ;  leaves 
linear-lanceolate,  fmooth,  fpreading.  Fil'd  found  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Stoneflreet  in  1711,  in  the  narrow  neck  of  land 
which  joins  Portland  to  Devonfhire  ;  lince  that  near  Ex¬ 
mouth  in  the  fame  county  ;  abundantly  on  the  fliores  of 
Cornwall,  and  near  Caernarvon  in  Wales.  It  flowers 
from  May  to  September.  Marked  as  a  flirub  by  Linnaeus  ; 
as  perennial  in  the  Kew  catalogue  ;  and  as  annual  by 
Hudfon  and  Withering.  It  abides  two  or  three  years  in 
gardens. 

67.  Euphorbia  faxatilis,  or  rock  fpurge:  umbel  quin¬ 
quefid,  bifid  ;  involucres  and  involucels  cordate  ;  leaves 
oblong,  fmooth.  Native  of  Auftria,  in  ftony  places, 
flems  five  or  fix  inches  long,  procumbent,  and  but  very 
few  in  number;  fmaller  or  fecondary  branches  more  nu¬ 
merous,  each  terminated  by  a  rofe  of  leaves,  while  the 
older  or  lower  leaves  fall  away  in  fucceffion,  fo  as  to  leave 
numerous  fears  ;  branch-leaves  lanceolate ;  top  and 
flower-leaves  round-cordate  ;  all  feflile;  flowers  fmalliflt 
and  yellow  ;  the  plant  is  glaucous,  except  the  braftes  or 
round  leaves  fupporting  the  flowers. 

68.  Euphorbia  paralias,  or  fea  fpurge:  umbel  fub- 
quinquefid,  bifid  ;  involucels  cordate,  renifortn  ;  leaves 
imbricate  upwards.  Inhabits  the  fandy  fhcres  of  Europe  ; 
with  us  on  the  coafts  of  Eflex  and  Kent ;  between  South- 
wold  and  Dunwich  in- Suffolk ;  and  in  Cornwall.  The 
juice  of  fea  fpurge  is  highly  acrid  ;  according  to  our  Ge- 
rarde,  it  is  the  mod  fo  of  any  fpecies.  He  relates,  that 
putting  a  Angle  drop  into  his  mouth,  his  throat  inflamed 
fo,  that  he  hardly  efcaped  with  his  life,  by  riding  to  the 
next  farm-hou fe  and  drinking  milk. 

69.  Euphorbia juncea,  orlinear-leaved  fpurge  :  umbel 
dichotomous  ;  leaves  and  involucres  linear-lanceolate, 
acute;  involucels  ovate-oblong,  acuminate.  Perennial; 
flowering  in  July.  Native  of  the  ifland  of  Porto  Santo, 
near  Madeira. 

70.  Euphorbia  Aleppica,  or  Aleppo  fpurge  :  umbel 
dichotomous;  involucels  ovate-lanceolate,  mucronate ; 
lower-leaves  brittle-form.  Root-  perennial,  creeping,  by 
which  it  multiplies  very  faft  where  it  is  once  efrablithed  ; 
flems  a  foot  and  half  high  ;  lower  leaves  narrow,  ftiff, 
and  briftly  ;  the  upper  ones  fliaped  like  thofe  of  narrow¬ 
leaved  myrtle  ;  flowers  in  large  umbels  from  the  divifions 
of  the  ftera,  yellow,  appearing  in  June,  but  rarely  pro¬ 
ducing  feeds  in  this  country.  Native  of  Aleppo,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Levant. 

71.  Euphorbia  pinea,  or  pine-fpurge :  umbel  dichoto¬ 
mous  ;  involucels  cordate;  leaves  linear,  acuminate, 
crowded;  capfules  fmoothifli.  There  is  no  defeription 
of  this  ;  nor  is  it  known  where  it  is  a  native. 

72.  Euphorbia  fegetalis,  or  corn  fpurge  :  umbel  di¬ 
chotomous  ;  involucels  cordate,  acute  ;  leaves  linear-lan¬ 
ceolate,  the  upper  ones  broader.  According  to  Villars, 
from  fix  to  ten  inches  high  ;  a  native  of  Barbary  and 
Ruffia,  of  the  fouth  of  France,  Auflria,  Silefia,  and  the 
county  of  Nice. 

'73.  Euphorbia  Tanrinenfis,  or  Piedmont  fpurge:  um¬ 
bel  quinquefid,  bifid  ;  involucre  four-leaved,  hanging 
down;  leaves  linear-lanceolate ;  Item  branched.  Root 
annual  ;  flems  eight  or  ten  incites  high,  ereft,  fmooth, 
round,  red  at  the  bottom.  Found  near  Lufenzo,  not  far 
from  A  oft  ;  and  near  Guilleftre  in  Dauphine  :  flowering 
from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of  June. 

74.  Euphorbia  hcliofcopia,  or  fun-fpurge,  or  wartwort : 
umbel  quinquefid,  trifid,  dichotomous;  involucels  obo- 
vate  ;  leaves  wedge-form,  ferrate,  fmooth  ;  capfules  even. 
Root  annual  ;  ftem  upright,  from  fix  to  nine  inches  high, 
round,  (lightly  hairy,  having  oppofite  branches  at  bottom  ; 
all  tite  flowers  hermaphrodite  ;  capfule  fmooth.  Native 
of  mod  parts  of  Tiurope,  in  cultivated  grounds.  It 
flowers  from  July  through  the  autumn  ;  and  is  called  by 
Vol.  VJ I.  No.  409. 
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the  country  people  roart-wort,  churn  faff,  and  cat's-milh. 
The  juice  is  very  acrimonious,  and  hence  is  often  applied 
to  warts  for  the  purpofe  of  deftroying  them.  It  lliould 
be  ufed  with  caution,  where  the  parts  are  tender,  parti¬ 
cularly  near  the  eyes,  as  it  will  inflame  the  face  to  a  great 
degree.  According  to  Linnaeus,  if  (beep  eat  it,  they  are 
purged  by  it,  and  their  flefti  acquires  a  bad  tafte  ;  but 
this  is  not  the  cafe  with  cows. 

75.  Euphorbia  pubefeens,  or  hairy  fpurge ;  umbel 
quinquefid,  trichotomous ;  involucels  fenticordate  ;  leaves 
wedge-fliaped,  hairy,  ferrulate  ;  capfules  muricate.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  leaves  and  manner  of  growth  the  fame  as  in  E. 
heliofcopia,  at  firlL  fight  it  appears_to  be  the  fame  plant ; 
but  it  differs  in  having  the  top  of  the  ftem,  the  leaves, 
peduncles  and  pedicels,  villofe  ;  and  the  capfules  muri- 
cated  with  fmall  tubercles.  Found  in  cultivated  grounds 
about  Tunis. 

76.  Euphorbia  ferrata,  or  narrow  notch-leaved  fpurge: 
umbel  quinquefid,  trifid,  dichotomous  ;  involucels  two¬ 
leaved,  kidney-form;  leaves Jtem-clafping,  cordate,  fer¬ 
rate.  This  is  a  foot  high,  and  is  ealiiy  known  by  its  ob¬ 
long  leaves,  with  frequent  and  (harp  ferratures ;  the 
leaves,  however,  vary  very  much,  being  fometimes  cor¬ 
date  on  the  flowering-ftems,  and  linear  on  the  branches 
and  barren  flems,  and  fometimes  linear  on  all  ;  the  um¬ 
bels  alfo  are  fometimes  three-rayed  and  bifid,  with  the 
involucres  and  involucels  cordate-attenuate.  Native  of 
the  fouth  of  Europe;  introduced  in  1780,  by  Giovanni 
Fabroni. 

77.  Euphorbia  verrucofa,  or  warty-fruited  fpurge  : 
umbel  quinquefid,  fubtrifid,  bifid  ;  involucels  ovate,; 
leaves  lanceolate,  ferrate,  villofe  ;  capfules  warted.  Root 
biennial ;  flems  from  eight  inches  to  a  foot  in  height, 
Ample,  cylindric,  decumbent.  Found  in  corn-fields  in 
the  fouth  of  Europe  and  in  the  Levant :  with  us  in  EiTex  ; 
near  Granfden  lodge  in  Cambridgefhire  ;  and  near  York; 
flowering  in  J uly . 

78.  Euphorbia  punicea,  or  fcarlet-flowered  fpurge : 
umbel  quinquefid,  trifid ;  involucels  oval,  acuminate, 
coloured  ;  capfules  fmooth  ;  leaves  obovate-lanceolate. 
This  nioft  fplendid  plant,  by  far  the  moft  beautiful  of 
the  genus,  is  the  height  of  a  man  :  the  ftem  (hrubby,  ra¬ 
ther  flefliy,  full  of  milky  juice,  round,  abruptly  branched  ; 
the  branches  curved  upwards,  three  together  ;  tire  (mailer 
branches  fometimes  four  or  five  together  ;  bark  fmooth, 
whitifh,  marked  with  fpots  or  fears  where  former  leaves 
have  grown;  leaves  on  the'  fummits  of  the  fmaller 
branches,  crowded  together,  almoft  feflile,  fpreading  in 
every  direction,  bluntifh,  ending  in  a  fmall  point,  fmooth, 
opaque,  dark  green,  glaucous  underneath  ;  the  younger 
ones  turned  inwards,  and  thofe  neareft  the  umbels  co¬ 
loured  :  principal  nerve  of  all  the  leaves  dull  yellow  ; 
and  in  the  younger  ones,  near  the  umbels,  it  is  befides 
ftained  with  red  ;  capfule  fmooth.  Difcovered  in  Ja¬ 
maica,  but  fparingly,  by  Matthew  Waller,  efq.  who  fent 
it  to  the  late  marquis  of  Rockingham  in  1 7 7 S .  It  flowers 
in  January. 

79.  Euphorbia  corollata,  or  crowned  fpurge:  umbel 
quinquefid,'  trifid,  dichotomous  ;  involucels  and  leaves 
oblong,  obtufe  ;  petals  membrahaceous.  Native  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Canada, 

80.  Euphorbia  coralloides,  or  coral^  ftalkcd  fpurge  : 
umbel  quinquefid,  trifid,  dichotomous;  involucels  ovate; 
leaves  lanceolate ;  capfules  woolly.  Native  of  Sicily, 
Barbary,  and  the  Levant. 

81.  Euphorbia  pilofa,  or  hairy  fpurge:  umbel  quin¬ 
quefid,  trifid,  bifid;  involucels  ovate  ;  petals  entire;  leaves 
lanceolate,  fomewhat  hairy,  ferrulate  at  the  tip.  It  has 
entirely  the  air  of  E.  paluftris,  No.  90,  info  much  that  it 
might  ealiiy  be  taken  for  the  fame  plant  ;  it  flowers  alfo- 
at  the  fame  time  :  it  is,  however,  a  little  larger.  Native 
of  Siberia;  flowers  from  May  to  Augufl. 

82.  Euphorbia  orientalis,  or  willow-leaved  fpurge: 
umbel  quinquefid,  quadrifid,  dichotomous ;  involucels 
roundifh,  acute ;  leaves  lanceolate.  Root  perennial  ; 
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(terns  many,  fucculent,  three  feet  high,  covered,  with  a 
purple  bark  ;  leaves  oblong,  fmooth,  (haped  like  thofe 
of  the  widow,  dark  green  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  (talks 
divide,  and  in  the  fork  is  fituated  an  umbel  of  flowers  of 
a  greenifh  yellow  colour;  appearing  in  June:  the  feeds 
ripen  in  Auguft.  It  was  difcovered  in  the  Levant  by 
Tournefort,  who  fent  the  feeds  to  the  royal  garden  at  Paris. 

83.  Euphorbia  platyphyllos,  or  broad  notch-leaved 
fpurge  :  umbel  quinquefld,  trifid,  dichotomous;  involu- 
cels  hairy  along  the  keel ;  leaves  ferrate,  lanceolate  ;  cap- 
I  ules  waned.  Root  annual;  ftem  upright,  from  a  foot 
to  two  or  three  feet  high,  fmooth;  the  upper  part  of  the 
plant  is  greenifh  yellow.  Native  of  England,  France, 
Germany,  Swifferland,  Auftria,  Carniola,  Piedmont,  in 
corn-fields  ;  with  us  it  has  been  found  at  Black  Notley  in 
Eltex,  by  Mr.  Ray;  between  Harefield  common  and 
Battle’s-well,  by  Mr.  Bluckftone;  near  Northfleet,  by 
Mr.  Hudfon  ;  at  Ripton  in  Huntingdonfhire,  by  Mr. 
Woodward;  in  the  ifle  of  Wight,  by  Dr.  Stokes. 

84.  Euphorbia  glauca,  or  glaucous  fpurge  :  umbel 
fubquinquefid,  trifid  ;  involucres  and  involucels  ovate  ; 
leaves  fcattered,  oblong-lanceolate,  quite  entire  ;  Item 
frutefcent.  Native  of  New  Zealand. 

VII.  Umbel  multifid.  83.  Euphorbia  efula,  or  grom- 
well-leaved  fpurge:  umbel  multifid,  bifid;  involucels 
fubcordate;  petals  obfcurely  two-horned  ;  leaves  on  the 
barren  and  fertile  branches  the  fame.  Perennial  :  ftem  a 
foot,  eighteen  inches,  or  two  feet  in  height,  upright, 
round,  fmooth,  feu-green,  much  branched,  leafy  ;  leaves 
broader  than  in  E.  cypariflias.  No.  75,  fen-green,  fmooth, 
linear-lanceolate,  fefftle,  acuminate,  quite  entire  :  all  the 
flowers  are  fertile,  according  to  Linn-tens ;  but  Scopoli 
affirms  that  thofe  on  the  firfl  divifions  are  male  ;  capfules 
fmooth,  fomewhat  warted  on  the  prominent  parts.  The 
milk  is  very  acrid.  Native  of  France,  Holland,  Ger¬ 
many,  Swilferland,  Carniola,  Savoy. 

86.  Euphorbia  Seguierii,  or  Seguier’s  fpurge  :  umbel 
multifid,  bifid,  dichotomous;  involucels  kidney-forhi, 
acuminate  ;  petals  mooned  ;  capfules  fmooth  ;  leaves 
lanceolate,  acuminate.  Native  of  Iftria,  Verona,  and 
Pied  mont. 

87.  Euphorbia  Gerardiana,  or  Gerard’s  fpurge  :  umbel 
dichotomous  ;  involucels  round! fh  ;  petals  quite  entire  ; 
branches  none;  leaves  all  of  one  form.  Perennial: 
flems  procumbent,  afoot  in  length  ;  leaves  entire,  alter¬ 
nate,  glaucous,  fmooth,  attenuated  at  the  bafe  ;  the  lower 
ones  narrower,  widening  gradually.  Native  of  Provence 
and  Auftria. 

88.  Euphorbia  cypariflias,  or  cyprefs  fpurge  :  umbel 
dichotomous  ;  involucels  fubcordate  ;  branches  barren 
with  fetaceous,  fertile  with  lanceolate,  leaves.  This 
bears  a  great  refemblance  to  E.  efula,  No.  85,  and  in  the 
fpring  the  umbels  are  very  much  alike  :  this,  however, 
differs  in  being  larger ;  in  having  leaves  not  all  alike,  but 
the  upper  ones,  or  thofe  of  the  branches,  briftle-fhaped 
or  linear  ;  the  lower,  or  thofe  of  t lie  ftem,  lanceolate,  the 
involucre  confifting  of  about  twenty  leaves,  which  are  re¬ 
flex  and  broader  f  the  involucels  two-leaved,  ovate-cor¬ 
date,  yellowifli  or  reddifh  ;  the  petals  ere  fee  11  Mb  aped, 
yellow  ;  capfules  fmooth  :  others,  however,  affirm  that 
they  are  warted.  As  the  umbel  withers,  lateral  branches 
with  very  narrow  filiform  leaves  grow  up,  refembling  the 
pine.  Grows  in  the  fouth  of  France,  Germany,  Auftria, 
Carniola,  Swiflerland,  Piedmont;  on  hills,  by  road  Tides, 
and  in  dry  bapren  places.  It  flowers  with  us  from  May 
to  September.  Parkinfon  informs  us,  that  it  was  often¬ 
times  found  in  the  country  gardens  of  poor  folks  in  many 
places  with  11s.  They  knew  it  by  the  name  of  Welcome 
to  cur  houfe ;  whence  we  may  prefume  that  it  was  a  fa¬ 
vourite  plant  :  probably  it  was  then  much  in  ufti  as  a 
purge.  The  fpurges  were  alfo  then  in  requefi,  not  only 
for  taking  away  warts,  but  for  curing  die  leprofy,  and 
other  cutaneous  diforders. 

89.  Euphorbia  myrfinites,  or  glaucous  fpurge  :  umbel 
with  about  eight  bifid  rays  ;  involucels  fubovute  ;  leaves 


fpatulate,  fpreading,  flefliy,  mucronate,  fcabrous  at  the 
edg;e.  Root  perennial  ;  Items  many,  a  foot  long,  trailing, 
with  fears  at  bottom  from  the  fallen  leaves.  Native  of 
the  fouth  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  ;  flowers  from 
April  to  June. 

90.  Euphorbia  paluftris,  or  marfli  fpurge:  umbel  mul¬ 
tifid,  fubtrifid,  bifid;  involucels  ovate;  leaves  lanceolate  ; 
branches  barren.  Root  perennial ;  ftem  three,  four,  or 
five,  feet  high,  round,  fmooth,  with  branches  towards 
the  top,  which  are  alternate,  and  fnorter  than  the  ftem. 
Native  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  Ge.mariy,  Holland,  Swif- 
ferland,  France,  Piedmont:  with  us  it  flowers  from  May 
to  Auguft  ;  and  was  cultivated  fo  long  fince  as  1370. 

91.  Euphorbia  Hibernica,  or  Irilh  fpurge:  umbel 
muhifid,  bifid  ;  involucels  ovate  ;  leaves  oblong,  emar- 
ginate,  fomewhat  villofe  underneath  ;  ftem  Ample  ;  cap- 
fules  warted-ramentaceous.  Root  perennial ;  (terns  feve- 
ral,  a  foot  or  tuore  in  height,  upright,  unbranched,  round, 
fmooth.,  very  light  green,  with  red  blotches  here  and  there; 
of  the  two  flowers  on  each  ray,  one  only  ufually  comes 
to  maturity  :  the  capfules  are  not  properly  wrinkled,  but 
armed  with  many  foft  prickles  on  the  middle  ;  for  at  the 
corners  they  are  fmooth  :  they  do  not  hang  down,  but 
(land  upright  on  (lender  (hort  peduncles.  The  flower 
has  ufually  five  petals;  but  fometimes  only  four.  Mr. 
Ray  relates  a  cafe  of  a  boy  being  killed  by  a  dofe  of  the 
juice  of  this  plant.  It  is  a  native  of  Ireland  in  the 
mountains  of  Munfter,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
viakinboy.  It  was  fent  from  thence  by  Stephens,  profeffor 
of  botany  at  Dublin,  to  the  Eltham  garden,  where  it 
flowered  in  1729.  It  was  firft  mentioned  in  Phytologia 
Britannica  ;  next,  in  the  fecond  edition  of  the  Catalogue 
of  the  Oxford  Garden  ;  then  by  Merret,  in  his  Pinax  ; 
and  by  Ray  in  his  firft  edition  of  his  Catalogue  of  Eng- 
lifti  Plants.  It  was  found  by  Mr.  Doody  among  the  com 
near  Twickenham  park,  over  againft  Richmond  ;  and 
near  Otterfpool,  Herts;  but  no  perfon  having  met  with 
it  there  afterwards,  Doody  is  fuppofed  to  have  miftaken 
another  plant  for  it.  Mr.  Hudfon,  however,  fets  it  down 
as  being  found  between  Feverfham  and  Sittingbourn,  in 
Kent.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June-. 

92.  Euphorbia  dendroides,  or  European  tree-fpurge  : 
umbel  dichotomous;  involucels  fubcordate,  the  primary 
ones  threc-leaved  ;  ftem  arboreous.  This  rifes  with  an 
upright  branching  ftem  to  the  height  of  four  feet ;  leaves 
oblong,  pointed,  alternate  ;  flowers  in  umbels  from  the 
folks;  they  are  fmall  and  yellow,  and  rarely  produce 
feeds  in  England.  Native  of  Italy,  Sicily,  Candia,  &c. 

93.  Euphorbia  amygdaloides,  or  wood  fpurge  :  umbel 
dichotomous;  involucels  perfoliate,  orbiculate ;  leaves 
obtufe.  Root  perennial  :  ftem  herbaceous,  not  woody, 
(lightly  downy,  purple,  two  or  three  feet  high  ;  the  flow¬ 
ering  part  of  it,  during  flowering,  grows  to  more  than 
twice  its  original  length;  leaves  alternate,  remote,  thin, 
not  leathery  and  ftiff,  (lightly  downy,  efpecially  the  root- 
leaves  underneath  ;  ftem-leaves  lanceolate,  very  entire, 
broader  upwards,  both  blunt  and  pointed,  tapering  down 
into  Ipaf-ftalks ;  flower-leaves  obovate-oblong,  and  obo- 
vate,  with  a  (hort  point  at  the  end.  Vaillant  will  not 
have  this  feparated  from  the  next.  Common  in  woods 
and  hedges,  in  a  clayey  foil  ;  flowers  in  May,  fometimes 
fooner,  and  continues  to  July. 

94.  Euphorbia  fylvatica,  or  wood-fpurge  :  umbel  quin- 
quefid,  bifid  ;  involucels  perfoliate,  fubcordate  ;  leaves 
lanceolate,  quite  entire.  Stems  Ihrubby,  proliferous, 
thick;  leaves  hairy,  perennial;  petals  crefcent-fhaped, 
erofe  or  gnawn,  whereas  thofe  of  the  next  fpecies  are  en¬ 
tire.  Haller  joins  thefe  two  :  this  differs,  however,  in 
having  the  involucels  entire,  fubemarginate,  orbicular, 
perfoliate ;  the  germ  fmooth  ;  the  ftigmas  femibifid, 
blackifh  ;  the  anthers  yellow,  roundifh  ;  ftyles  greenifli- 
yellow  ;  ftem  unbranched,  two  feet  high,  reddilh,  naked 
below  ;  leaves  obtufe,  not  acuminate,  fubpetioled,  red 
often  mixed  among  the  green,  two  or  three  inches  long, 
and  one  broad  ;  tire  younger  ones  very  villofe.  Accord 
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ing  to  Scopoli,  the  leaves  are  very  finely  ferrate  at  the 
tip;  the  flowers  between  the  rays  and  the  branches  male 
and  feflile,  with  mod  of  the  ftamens  imperfedt,  and  five 
petals.  The  other  flowers  fertile  and  four-petaljed ; 
germ  neither  villofe  nor  wanted.  Native  of  woods,  in 
the  fouthern  countries  of  Europe. 

95.  Euphorbia  characias,  or  red  fpurge  :  umbel  mul¬ 
tifid,  bifid  ;  involucels  perfoliate,  emarginate  ;  leaves 
quite  entire;  (lent  becoming  fhrubby.  Stems  feveral, 
flirubby,  four  feet  high,  (or  even  five  or  fix  in  gardens,) 
Ample,  thick,  fomewhat  woolly,  thickening  upwards, 
reddifli,  with  tratifverfe  fears  from  the  fallen  leaves  :  the 
whole  plant  is  very  downy.  Native  of  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Germany,  in  woods  and  hedges  :  with  11s  it  is 
rare,  if  really  found  at  all  ;  at  Papermill-pool-dam,  in 
Heywood  park,  Stafford fhire,  where  Dr.  Plot  marks  it  to 
grow,  Dr.  Stokes  has  fearched  for  it  in  vain  :  it  is  faid  to 
have  been  found  in  Needwood  foreft.  It  flowers  in  June. 

96.  Euphorbia  Cretica,  or  Cretan  fpurge  :  umbel  mu  1- 
tifid,  bifid;  involucelsorbiculate ;  leaves  linear-lanceolate, 
villofe.  This  rifes  with  a  flirubby  purple  flem  near  three 
feet  high  ;  the  flowers  appear  in  May,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  July. 

97.  Euphorbia  linearis,  orlinear  fpurge  :  dichotomous: 
peduncles  folitary  ;  leaves  oppofite,  linear,  quite  entire. 
Native  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Crux,  and  communicated  by 
Vahl. 

98.  Euphorbia  rofea,  or  rofe-coloured  fpurge:  dicho¬ 
tomous;  leaves  obovate,  oblique  at  the  bafe,  tooth-let¬ 
ted  at  the  tip  ;  flem  deprefled,  diffufed.  Root  almoft 
Ample,  a  fpan  in  length,  going  ftraight  down,  a  little 
writhed ;  Items  diffufed  in  a  ring,  roundilh,  jointed  ; 
joints  knotty,  dichotomous,  (lightly  hairy  ;  flowers  heaped 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  males  mixed  with  herma¬ 
phrodites  ;  the  petals  'of  a  beautiful  rofe-colour  ;  cap- 
fules  frnooth.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  driving  fand. 
Communicated  by  Konig. 

VIII.  New  Species.  99.  Euphorbia  cucumer,  or  cu¬ 
cumber  euphorbia.  This  and  the  two  following  were 
difeovered  by  M.  Vaillant  during  his  lair  travels  into  the 
interior  parts  of  Africa.  The  cucumber  euphorbiaadheres 
to  the  earth  no  otherwife  than  by  a  few  (lender  roots.  It 
riles  to  the  height  of  nine  or  ten  inches  only  ;  and  exactly 
refembles  a  cucumber,  of  which  it  has  the  bent  llvape. 
It  contains  abundance  of  milky  juice,  which  appeared  to 
hint  as  cauftic  as  that  of  tlie  great  euphorbia.  Its  colour, 
which  is  a  yellowiflt  green,  tinted  with  a  beautiful  (hade 
of  violet  towards  the  root,  gives  it  a  very  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance  :  but  woe  betide  the  man  who  fliould  be  tempted 
to  eat  of  it !  as  it  is  a  virulent  poifon. 

100.  Euphorbia  melocoffita,  or  melon-ribbed  euphorbia, 
does  not  rile  more  than  three  or  four  inches  from  the 
ground,  to  which  it  adheres  by  a  colledlion  of  fibrous 
roots,  ilfuing  from  feveral  tubercles  difpofed  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  crown.  The  flem  forms  a  flatted  globe  exca¬ 
vated  at  the  fummit,  and  has  ribs  like  the  apple  which  in 
France  is  cailed  calville  blanche.  Thefe  ribs  are  elevated, 
thick,  and  convex  ;  have  a  greenifli  colour,  and  are 
marked  with  brown  tranfverfe  bands.  From  the  funnuit 
of  the  ribs  ilfue  feveral  little  tufts  of  pedunculate  flowers. 

101.  Euphorbia  volvox,  or  caterpillar  euphorbia,  fo 
called,  becaufe  when  he  firft  found  it,  he  thought  he  per¬ 
ceived  on  it  feveral  beautiful  caterpillars.  From  a  very 
large  tuberous  root,  which  here  and  there  throws  out  a 
few  thready  fibres,  ilfue  feveral  (talks  almofl:  of  the  length 
of  the  finger  :  they  creep  along  the  ground,  are  twifted, 
woody,  destitute  of  leaves,  and  furnifhed  with  feveral 
rows  of  round  tubercles,  each  guarded  by  two  prickles. 

All  thefe  kinds  of  euphorbia  are  to  be  dreaded,  the 
laft  two  in  particular  ;  becaufe  being  low  and  mixed  with 
the  herbage,  like  muflirooms,  animals,  as  they  feed,  run 
the  rilk  of  eating  them  with  their  palture.  Our  author 
confirms  the  account  of  the  favages  poifoning  the  refer- 
voirs  of  water  with,  this  plant  in  order  to  procure  the 
game  which  (hall  drink  of  it.  To  eifoa  tire  death  of  the 
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animal,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  poifon  reach  the  blood  and 
mingle  with  it.  Yet,-  inconceivable  as  it  may  be,  the 
animal,  though  poifoned,  is  not  the  lefs  wholefome  food, 
as  our  author  fays  he  has  experienced.  However  great 
may  be  the  proportion  of  euphorbia  thrown  into  a  pond 
of  water,  he  is  perfuaded  that  it  never  diffufes  itl’elf 
through  the  whole  mafs.  It  is  his  opinion,  that  the  poi¬ 
fon  is  a  refinous  juice,  which,  being  from  its  nature  inca¬ 
pable  of  combining  with  water,  fwtms  on  the  furface, 
and  there  forms  a  lliining  greenifli  oil,  which,  with  a  little 
attention,  may  be  difeerned  by  the  naked  eye  when  the 
furface  is  frnooth.  I  tried  (fays  he)  the  qualities  of  this 
oil  on  myfelf,  taking  with  a  draw;  from  the  furface  of  the 
bafin,  a  (ingle  drop, 'which  I  put  upon  my  tongue  ;  and 
it  gave  me  that  kind  of  burning  pain  which  a  cauftic  cc- 
cafions.  I  then  took  up  feme  water  from  the  refervoiv 
in  the  hollow  of  my  hand,  and  blowing  off  the  oily  fluid 
which  fwam  on  the  furface,  I  dipped  the  end  of  my  tongue 
into  the  remainder,  but  could  not  perceive  in  it  the  flight- 
eft  tafte  different  from  that  of  water  itfelf.  He  feems  to 
think  that  milk  is  an  antidote  to  the  poifon  of  euphorbia, 
becaufe  he  fqueezed  fome  of  the  juice  into  a  bafon  of 
milk,  and  gave  it  to  an  ape,  which  fwallowed  part  of  it 
without  the  lea  It  injury.  He  confelles,  however,  that 
the  dofe  was  trifling. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  plants  of  the  two  firft  di- 
vilions  of  this  vaft  genus  are  in  general  known  by- the 
name  of  Euphorbimn.  (The  others  were  moftly  known 
among  authors,  before  Linnaeus,  by  the  name  of  Tithy- 
malus,  or  fpurge.)  Thefe  plants  are  preferved  in  many 
Curious  gardens,  more  for  the  oddnefs  of  their  ftrudlure, 
than  any  real  beauty  ;  bsit  being  fo  extremely  different  in 
their  form,  from  almoft  any  plants  of  European  produc¬ 
tion,  many  curious  perfons  have  been  induced  topreferve 
the  feveral  forts  in  their  gardens.  They  are  all  of  them 
full  of  a  milky  acrid  juice,  which  flows  out  on  their  being 
wounded  in  any  part  :  this  juice  will  blifter  the  fled),  if  it 
happen  to  lie  upon  any  tender  part  for  a  fliort  time,  and 
will  burn  linen  almoft  as  bad  as  aquafortis,  therefore  the 
plants  fliould  be  handled  with  great  caution  ;  nor  fliould 
the  ends  of  their  branches  be  ever  bruifed  or  injured  ; 
for  if  they  are,  it  frequently  occafions  their  rotting  down 
to  the  next  joint,  and  fometimes  will  deftroy  the  whole 
plant,  if  thofe  injured  branches  are  not  cut  off  in  time  ; 
(o  that  whenever  the  branches  appear  to  have  been  in¬ 
jured,  the  fooner  they  are  cut  from  the  plants,  the  lefs 
danger  there  will  be  of  their  fuffering  from  it ;  nor  fliould 
any  of  the  branches  be  cut  between  the  joints,  for  the 
lame  reafon.  Mod  of  thefe  plants  were  firft  brought  to 
Europe  by  the  Dutch,  who  have  been  very  curious  to  in¬ 
troduce  great  numbers  of  plants  from  India,  and  atfo  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  :  from  the  latter  a  very  great  va¬ 
riety  of  curious  plants  have  been  of  late  years  brought  to 
Europe,  many  of  which  produce  very  elegant  flowers,  and 
are  the  greateft  ornaments  of  the  confervatory  in  the  win¬ 
ter  and  fpring  feafons.  Thefe  have  been  brought  over 
in  (eeds,  but  the  different  forts  of  Euphorbia  came  over 
moll  of  them  in  plants  or  cuttings;  for  thefe  may  be 
ealily  tranfported  to  any  aiftance,  if  either  of  them  are 
put  up  in  boxes,  with  any  foft  dry  package,  to  prevent 
their  being  bruifed,  or  their  (pines  front  wounding  each 
other,  and  kept  from  moifture  and  cold  ;  with  this  care 
they  may  be  kept  fix  months  out  of  the  ground,  and  if 
carefully  planted  will  take  root,  and  thrive  as  well  as  if 
they  had  been  newly  taken  from  the  old  plants,  or  out  of 
the  ground  but  a  (hort  time;  which  is  a  much  more  ex¬ 
peditious  method  of  obtaining  the  plants  than  from  feeds, 
when  they  can  be  procured. 

The  greateft  part  of  thefe  fucculent  plants  grow  na¬ 
turally  upon  barren  rocky  places,  or  in  dry  fandy  foils, 
where  few  other  plants  will  thrive  ;  therefore  they  fliould 
never  be  planted  in  rich  or  loamy  earth  here,  nor  futtered 
to  receive  much  wet,  which  will  caufe  them  to  rot.  The 
befit  mixture  of  earth  for  thefe  plants  is  about  a  fourth 
part  of  fereened  lime-rubbifti,  a  fourth  part  of  fea-fand, 
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and  half  of  light  frefh  earth  from  a  common  ;  thefe 
fliould  be  mixed  well  together,  and  frequently  turned 
over  before  the  mixture  is  ufed,  that  the  parts  may  be  in¬ 
corporated,  and  the  compoft  fweetened  by  being  expofed 
to  t lie  air.  If  this  mixture  is  prepared  a  year  before  it  is 
wanted,  it  will  be  the  better,  that  it  may  have  the  benefit 
of  the  winter’s  froft  and  the  fumraer’s  heat  to  mellow  it  ; 
and  the  oftener  it  is  turned  over,  and  the  fmaller  the 
heaps  are  in  which  it  is  laid,  the  air  will  penetrate  it 
better,  and  render  it  more  fit  for  ufe.  Thefe  forts  are 
ea filly  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  fiiotild  be  taken  from 
the  old  plants  in  June  ;  thefe  muff  be  cut  at  a  joint,  other- 
wife  they  will  rot.  When  thefe  cuttings  are  taken  off, 
the  milky  juice  of  the  old  plants  w  ill  flow  out  in  plenty  ; 
therefore  there  fliould  be  fome  dry  earth  or  fand  applied 
upon  the  wounded  part,  which  will  harden  and  flop  the 
fap  ;  and  the  wounded  part  of  the  cuttings  fhould  alfo 
be  rubbed  in  fand,  or  dry  earth,  for  the  fame  purpofe  ; 
then  the  cuttings  fliould  be  laid  in  a  dry  part  of  the  dove 
for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  ;  and  fome  of  thofe  whofe 
branches  are  large  and  very  fucculent,  may  lie  three 
weeks  or  more  before  they  are  planted,  that  their  wounds 
may  be  healed  and  hardened,  otlierwife  they  will  rot. 
When  the  cuttings  are  planted,  they  fhould  be  each  put 
into  a  fmall  halfpenny  pot,  laying  ftonesor  rubbifh  in  the 
bottom,  and  filling  the  pots  with  the  mixture  before  di¬ 
rected  ;  then  plunge  the  pots  into  a  moderate  hot-bed, 
and,  if  the  weather  is  very  hot,  the  glades  of  the  hot-bed 
fhould  be  (haded  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  the  cut¬ 
tings  fliould  be  gently  watered  once  or  twice  a-vveek,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  earth  may  dry  :  in  about  fix  weeks  or 
two  months  the  cuttings  will  have  put  out  roots,  fo,  if 
the  bed  is  not  very  warm,  the  plants  may  continue  there, 
provided  they  have  free  air  admitted  to  them  every  day, 
otlierwife  it  will  be  better  to  remove  them  into  the  (love, 
where  they  may  be  hardened  before  the  winter  ;  for,  if 
they  are  too  much  drawn  in  fummer,  they  are  very  apt  to 
decay  in  winter,  unlefs  they  are  very  carefully  managed. 
During  the  fummer  feafon,  thefe  plants  fhould  be  gently 
watered  two  or  three  times  a-week,  according  to  the 
warmth  of  the  feafon  ;  but  in  whiter  they  muff  not  be 
watered  oftener  than  once  a-week,  and  it  fhould  be  given 
more  fparingly  at  that  feafon,  especially  if  the  (love  is 
not  warm  :  the  firft  fort  will  require  more  warmth  in  the 
winter  than  any  of  the  others,  as  alfo  lefs  water  at  that  fea¬ 
fon.  This,  if  well  managed,  will  grow  feven  or  eight  feet 
high  ;  but  the  plants  muff  conflantiy  remain  in  the  (love, 
giving  them  a  large  fhareof  air  in  warm  weather,  and  in  win¬ 
ter  the  fi  ove  fliould  be  kept  in  a  temperate  degree  of  warmth . 

The  fourth  fort  is  at  prefent  the  mofl  rare  in  England  ; 
the  plants  which  have  been  procured  from  Holland,  have 
been  mofl  of  them  dellroyed  by  placing  them  in  (loves, 
where,  bv  the  heat,  they  have  in  one  day  turned  black, 
and  rotted  immediately  after.  This  fort  will  thrive  well, 
if  placed  in  a  dry  airy  glafs  cafe,  with  Ficoides,  and  other 
fucculent  plants  in  the  winter,  where  they  may  have  free  air 
in  mild  weather,  and  be  protected  from  froft  ;  in  fummer 
the  plants  may  be  expofed  in  the  open  air,  in  a  warm 
fituation,  but  fhould  be  fereened  from  much  wet  :  with 
this  treatment,  the  plants  will  thrive  much  better  than 
when  they  are  more  tenderly  nurfed. 

The  fifth,  eleventh,  fourteenth,  forts,  See.  are  alfo 
pretty  hardy,  and  will  live  in  a  good  glafs  cafe  in  winter 
without  fire,  provided  the  froft  is  kept  entirely  out ;  in 
fummer  they  may  be  placed  abroad  in  a  warm  fituation  : 
as  thefe  are  very  fucculent  plants,  they  fliould  not  have 
too  much  wet;  therefore,  if  the  fummer  fliould  pro-ve 
very  moift,  it  will  be  very  proper  to  place  thefe  plants 
under  fome  flielter,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  free  air, 
and  be  fereened  from  the  rain,  otlierwife  by  receiving 
too  much  wet  in  fummer  they  will  rot  in  winter.  The 
eleventh  fort  will  require  to  be  fupported,  otlierwife  the 
weight  of  the  branches  will  draw  them  upon  the  pots  ; 
and,  by  training  the  flems  up  to  the  (lakes,  they  will 
grow  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  a  great  number  of  fide- 
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branches  will  be  produced.  The  twenty'-fourth  and 
twenty-fifth,  with  feveral  in  the  third  divifion,  (viz.  28, 
3°>  3  2 j  33>  3+)  35>  36,  46.)  are  natives  of  the  Eaft  or  Weft 
Indies  ;  and  being  annual,  the  feeds  mud  be  fown  upon  a 
hot-bed  in  the  fpring  ;  and,  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  re¬ 
move,  they  fliould  be  planted  feparately  in  fmall  pots  fil¬ 
led  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed  again  : 
they  mud  afterwards  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
other  tender  annual  plants  from  hot  countries.  The  fifty- 
fourth  fort,  vulgarly  called  the  capcr-bujh ,  will  become  a 
weed  in  gardens  where  it  is  allowed  to  fcatter  its  feeds, 
and  when  once  introduced,  requires  no  care  but  to  keep 
the  young  plants  clean  from  weeds  :  this  is  the  cafe  with 
mod  of  the  European  forts,  feveral  of  which  are  noto¬ 
rious  weeds  in  gardens  and  corn-fields.  The  annual  forts 
fliould  have  their  feeds  fown  in  the  autumn  ;  they  will 
come  up  in  the  fpring,  and  require  no  farther  culture. 
The  perennial  forts  may  be  propagated  cither  by  fowing 
the  feeds,  or  parting  the  roots,  or  by  cuttings.  No.  57 
may  be  increafed  by  off-sets  from  the  main  root ;  thefe 
may  be  taken  off  in  autumn,  and  planted  in  a  fliady  fitu¬ 
ation,  where  they  will  thrive  better  than  in  the  full  fun. 
No.  58,  59,  92,  95,  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  during 
any  of  the  fummer  months  :  they  all  require  protection 
from  froft  in  winter.  .No.  78  mud  be  kept  in  the  hot- 
houfe,  and  being  fo  eminently  beautiful,  it  is  to  be  la¬ 
mented  that  it  is  yet  confined  to  the  mofl  choice  collec¬ 
tions,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  not  only  may 
be  increafed  by  cuttings,  but  alfo  grows  readily  from 
feeds  ;  both  fent  from  Jamaica,  and  produced  in  England. 
The  other  perennials  may  be  increafed  by  parting  the 
roots,  or  fowing  the  feeds  in  autumn.  They  are  mod  of 
them  hardy  enough  to  endure  the  greatefl  cold  of  this 
country,  efpecially  if  they  be  planted  in  a  dry  foil.  See 
Cynanchium  and  Cactus. 

EUPHOR'BIUM,  /  in  botany.  See  Euphorbia  and 
Crassula. 

EUPHOR'BIUM,  f.  A  gum  refin,  brought  to  us  in 
drops  or  grains,  of  a  bright  yellow,  between  a  draw 
and  a  gold  colour,  and  a  fmooth  gloffy  furface.  It  has 
no  great  fmell,  but  its  tafte  is  violently  acrid  and  naufe- 
ous.  It  is  ufed  medicinally  in  finapifms.  See  Euphorbia. 

EUPHOR'BUS,  a  famous  Trojan,  fon  of  Panthous, 
the  firft  who  wounded  Patroclus,  whom  HeCtor  killed. 
He  perifhed  by  the  hand  of  Menelaus,  who  hung  his 
fltield  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Argos.  Pythagoras,  the 
founder  of  the  doCtrine  of  the  metempfyehofis  or  tranf- 
migration  of  fouls,  affirmed  that  he  had  been  once 
Eupborbus,  and  that  his  foul  recollected  many  exploits 
which  had  been  done  while  it  animated  that  Trojan’s 
body.  As  a  further  proof  of  his  affertion,  he  fhowed  at 
firft  fight  the  fliield  of  Euphorbus  in  the  temple  of  Juno. 
Homer. 

EUPHO'RIA,  f.  [Greek.]  The  well-bearing  of  the 
operation  of  a  medicine,  or  courfe  of  a  diftemper  ;  the  ap¬ 
titude  of  fome  things  to  particular  operations. 

EUPHO'RIA,/.  in  botany.  See  Scytalia. 

EUPHO'RION,  a  Greek  poet  of  Chalcis  in  Euboea, 
in  the  age  of  Antiochus  the  Great.  Tiberius  took  him 
for  his  model  for  correCt  writing,  and  was  fo  fond  of  him 
that  he  hung  his  picture  in  all  the  public  libraries.  His 
father’s  name  was  Polymnetus.  He  died  in  his  56th  year 
B.  C.  220.  Cicero. 

EUPHRA'NOR,  a  famous  painter  and  fculptor  of 
Corinth.  Pliny.  This  name  was  common  to  many  Greeks. 

EUPHRA'SIA,  /.  [from  evOfiuivu  ;  the  fame  with 
£v(pfoo-vr/>,  Gr.  joy,  exhilaration,  delight.]  Eyebright; 
in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clals  didynamia,  order  angiof- 
permia,  natural  order  of  perfonatae,  (pediculares.  JuJf.) 
The  generic  charafters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium  one- 
leafed,  cylindric,  four-cleft,  unequal,  permanent.  Co¬ 
rolla  :  one-petalled,  ringent  ;  tube  length  of  the  calyx  ; 
lip  fuperior  concave,  emarginate  ;  lip  inferior  expanding, 
three-ported  ;  divisions  equal,  obtufe.  Stamina  :  fila¬ 
ments  four,  filiform,  inclined  under  the  upper  lip  ;  an- 
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thers  two-lobed  ;  of  which  the  inferior  are  fnnrpened  info 
a  little  fpine  on  the  lower  lobe.  Piftillum  :  germ  ovate  ; 
ftvle  filiform,  of  the  fit  nation  and  figure  of  the  ftainens  ; 
ftigma  obtufe,  entire.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  ovate-oblong, 
compreifed,  two-celled.  Seeds  :  numerous,  very  final], 
roundifii.— E/Jential  Char  after.  Calyx  four-cleft,  cylindric  ; 
capfule  two-cel  led,  ovate-oblong  ;  lower  anthers  have  a 
little  thorn  at  the  bale  of  one  of  the  lobes. 

Species,  i.  Euphrafia  latifolia,  or  broad-leafed  eye- 
bright:  leaves  tooth-palmate  ;  flowers  in  a  kind  of  head. 
Root  annual  ;  ftem  a  hand’s  breadth  high,  or  lefs,  fquare, 
reddift),  (lightly  hairy,  fimple,  or  dividing  at  bottom  into 
two  fmall  branches,  not  more  ;  leaves  few,  thick,  hairy, 
almoft  round,  in  pairs,  very  deeply  notched,  the  lower 
ones  having  only  about  three,  but  the  upper  ones  five  or 
fix,  notches  ;  flowers  axillary,  and  in  a  fpike  at  the  end, 
coming  out  in  pairs;  corolla  purple  (fometimes  white)  ; 
brakes  palmate,  fubhirfute.  Found  about  Montpel¬ 
lier  ;  frequent  in  the  hilly  paftures  of  Italy,  fpreading 
a  purple  carpet  in  fome  places  ;  in  Montferrat,  the  county 
of  Nice,  and  near  Turin  ;  Verona  ;  Monte  Tefiacceo, 
near  Rome  ;  in  Apulia  ;  in  Caftille,  particularly  near  the 
Efcurial. 

2.  Euphrafia  officinalis,  or  common  eye-bright  :  leaves 
ovate,  marked  with  lines;  fharply  toothed.  Root  annual ; 
(lent  from  two  to  four  inches  high,  or  more,  upright, 
round,  hoary,  purple,  for  the  mod  part  branched,  in  op- 
pofite  pairs  ;  leaves  oppofite,  fefiile,  obtufe,  convex 
above,  concave  beneath,  finely  ciliate  about  the  edge, 
fli crhtly  hirfute  on  each  fide,  above  fomewhat  glolly  ; 
flowers-from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  on  fhort  peduncles, 
oppofite,  forming  a  fpike  or  raceme  at  the  tops  of  the 
branches  and  ftem.  Common  on  heaths  and  other  dry 
paftures,  efpecially  on  a  chalky  foil  ;  flowering  from  July 
to  September.  It  varies  much  in  fize,  and  in  the  colour 
of  the  corolla,  which  varies  to  quite  white  and  yellow  ; 
it  is  more  or  lefs  branching,  and  fometimes  wholly  un¬ 
branched.  It  feems  to  have  been  unnoticed  by  the  an¬ 
cients.  The  Arabians  mention  it  under  the  name  of 
adhil.  Matthaus  Sylvaticus,  a  phyfician  of  Mantua,  who 
lived  about  the  year  1320,  recommended  this  plant  in 
diforders  of  the  eyes.  It  is  (fill  in  ufe,  particularly  as  an 
ingredient  in  Britiftt  herb-tobacco  :  and  Mr.  Lightfoot 
informs  11s,  that  the  highlanders  in  Scotland  make  an  in- 
fufion  of  it  in. milk,  and  anoint  the  patient’s  eyes  with  a 
feather  dipped  in  it.  It  is,  however,  negle£ted  by  the 
faculty;  and  even,  thought  by  fome  to  be  injurious,  at 
leaft  in  inflammations  of  the  eyes.  It  is  a  weak  aftrin- 
gent  :  but  there  feems  to  be  no  foundation  for  the  old 
notion  of  its  being  ufeful  in  diforders  of  the  eyes. 

3.  Euphrafia  tricufpidata,  or  three-toothed  eye-bright : 
leaves  linear,  three-toothed.  Native  of  Italy. 

4.  Euphrafia  odontites,  or  red  eye-bright  :  leaves 
linear,  all  ferrate.  The  whole  plant  commonly  brownifh 
red  ;  (lent  upright,  (tiff,  very  much  branched,  from  fix 
inches  to  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  hifpid,  obtufely  four- 
cornered  :  branches  oppofite  ;  bradfes  lanceolate  ;  flow¬ 
ers  in  long  leafy  fpikes,  pointing  one  way,  nodding  a 
little  at  top,  in  pairs  or  (ingle,  on  (hort  peduncles. 
Common  both  in  corn-fields  and  paftures  ;  efpecially 
where  it  is  moilt  :  flowering  from  July  to  September. 
According  to  Linnaeus-,  moft  cattle  will  eat  it.  With  us 
it  appears  to  be  untouched  in  paftures.  Whatever  may 
be  the  cafe  while  it  is  young,  certainly  when  it  is  in  full 
vigour,  cattle,  fo  far  from  eating  it,  do  not  feem  fond  of 
the  grafs  even  at  the  diftance  of  fome  inches  from  the 
plant. 

5.  Euphrafia  lutea,  or  yellow  eye-bright :  leaves  linear, 
ferrate,  the  tipper  ones  quite  entire.  This  refembles  the 
foregoing,  but  is  different  in  having  yellow  flowers,  the 
upper  lip  bearded  or  villofe  within  and  without,  and 
emarginate  ;  the  lower  lip  concave,  trifid  ;  with  the  feg- 
ments  equal.  The  leaves  narrower,  fcarceiy  linear,  hif¬ 
pid,  hanging  down,  theloweror.es  toothletted,  the  upper 
ones  entire,  like  thofe  of  flax  3  Item  one,  feldom  more, 
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rough,  hard,  woody,  upright,  wand-like,  d  11  fix y  red  ; 
feeds  brown,  oblong.  According  to  Gerarde,  (Prov. 
286.  4,)  it  differs  from  the  foregoing,  in  the  ftem  being 
lower,  lefs  divaricate,  and  branched  ;  the  leaves  broader* 
more  fcabrous;  the  flowers  yellow,  appearing  in  fummer. 
Native  of  Swiflerland,  Savoy,  Anftria,  Friuli,  Silelia, 
the  Palatinate,  Piedmont,  Tufcany,  and  the  fouth  ot 
France. 

6.  Euphrafia  linifolia,  or  flax-leaved  eye-bright :  leaves 
linear,  all  quite  entire  ;  calyxes  fmooth.  Thisisa  little 
ftitf,  narrower,  finer,  but  frequently  higher,  titan  the. 
common  fort.  The  leaves  entire  ;  flowers  yellow.  Na¬ 
tive  of  France  and  Italy. 

7.  Euphrafia  vifeofa,  or  clammy  eye-bright :  leaves 
linear  ;  calyxes  glutinous-hifpid.  This  differs  from  the 
fifth  in  having  the  leaves  linear-lajrceolat'e,  not  (briefly 
linear;  the  calyxes  villofe  and  vifeid,  not  fmooth;  the 
corollas  (hut,  and  not  (horter  than  the  ftamens.  It  isalfo 
to  be  diftinguifhed  from  E.  linifolia.  The  ftem,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Villars,  is  more  firm  and  lefs  branched  ;  the  leaves 
are  a  little  wider  titan  thofe  of -the  preceding  ;  the  calyx 
is  loaded  with  yellow,  vifeid,  odoriferous  glands;  the 
flowers  are  yellow.  Gouan  obferves,  that  it  is  only  three 
inches  high  and  fimple,  or  a  foot  high  and  branched,  fmooth 
or  villofe.  All  the  leaves  are  broader  at  the  bafe,  thenee 
gradually  attenuated,  and  rough  with  hairs,  moft  fre¬ 
quently  quite  entire,  but  fometimes  toothed  ;  the  lower 
ones  are  oppofite,  the  reft  alternate,  whence  the  branches 
themfel  ves  are  feldom  oppofite.  Flowers  on  a  very  fhort 
peduncle,  alternate,  each  within  a  fingle  bradle.  Native 
of  Provence,  Dauphine,  Swiflerland,  Savoy,  Piedmont, 
and  the  county  of  Nice. 

8.  Euphrafia  cuneata,  or  wedge-leaved  eye-bright  ; 
leaves  fomewhat  wedge-fhaped,  galhed.  Native  of  New 
Zealand. 

9.  Euphrafia  longi flora,  or  long-flowered  eye-bright  : 
pubefcer.t-vifcid,  leaves  linear,  quite  entire  ;  tube  of  the 
corolla  filiform,  three  times  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Stem 
upright,  ftiff,  round,  (lender,  a  fpan  high,  fimple,  or 
having  two  or  four  oppofite  branches  at  top,  (horter  than 
the  ftem  ;  towards  the  bottom  it  is  leaflefs,  and  pubefeent- 
vtfeid,  as  the  whole  planit  is.  It  is  diftinguifhed  by  the 
length  of  the  corolla,  with  a  filiform  tube  twice  or  three 
times  as  long  as  the  calyx.  According  to  Cavanilles,  the 
ftem  is  a  foot  high,  of  a  dark  red  colour;  the  branches 
decuflated  and  four-cornered  ;  feeds  longitudinally  (freak¬ 
ed.  Native  of  Spain.  Found  there  by  Barrelier;  by 
Barnades  in  1736;  by  Bu.ens  near  Efpexa,  by  Cavanilles 
near  Rivas,  and  by  Vahl  in  Arragon.  It  flowers  there  in 
September. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Tltefe  are  all  annual  plants, 
to  be  propagated  only  from  feeds,  fowed  foon  after  they 
are  ripe,  or  in  the  fpring,  in  the  borders  of  the  garden. 
The  fecond  fort  will  not  grow  in  a  garden,  unlefs  it  has 
grafs  or  fome  other  herbs  to  protect  it.  This  and  the 
fourth  are  common  weeds.  The  other  forts  are  natives 
of  the  fouthern  countries  of  Europe,  and  are  not  without 
difficulty  preferved  in  gardens.  The  herb-women  fupply 
the  markets  plentifully  with  the  fecond  forts  from  tiie 
paftures.  See  Bartsia,  Justitia,  Mimulus,  Rhi- 
jj  a  nth  us,  Ruellia,  Schwalhea,  and  Torenia. 

EUPHRA'TES,  a  river  of  Alia,  which  riles  in  Mount 
Ararat,  in  two  dreams,  a  few  miles  to  the  north-eaft  of 
Erzerum,  which  unite  to  the  fouth-weft  near  that  city  3 
in  its  courfe  it  feparates  Aladulia  from  Armenia,  Syria 
from  Diabekir,,and  Diabekir  from  Arabia  ;  pafles  through 
the  Arabian  Irak,  in  which  it  joins  the  Tigris,  and  emp¬ 
ties  itfelf  into  the  Perfian  Gulf,  about  fifty  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Baffora.  Lat.  29.  30.  N.  Ion.  66.  55.  E.  Green¬ 
wich.  “The  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  (lays  Mr.  Jack* 
fon  in  his  journey  from  India  overland  in  1797,)  were 
the  moft  falubrious  and  pleafant  I  ever  tailed.  Though 
muddy,  like  the  water  of  the  Nile,  when  firft  taken  up,  it 
foon  becomes  clear  ;  and  while  I  could  get  this  to  drink, 
I  had  not  the  leaft  defire  for  wine  or  (pints.” 
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EUPHRA'TES,  a  river  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of 
Whidah,  on  the  Have  coaft. 

EUPHRA'TES,  of  Alexandria,  a  ftoic  phildfopher 
in  the  fecond  century,  who  was  the  friend  of  Dio  and 
Apollonius  Tyanaeus,  by  whom  he  was  introduced 
to  Vefpafian.  According  to  the  teftimony  of  Epicte¬ 
tus,  Pliny  the  younger,  and  Eufebius,  he  was  univer- 
lally  efteemed  for  his  talents  and  virtues.  In  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  his  feft,  when  he  found  his  (Irength 
worn  out  by  difeafe  and  old  age,  he  voluntarily  put  an 
end  to  his  lite,  after  he  had  obtained  permifiion  for  fo  do¬ 
ing  from  the  emperor  Adrian,  in  the  year  1 18. 

EUPHRA'TES,  the  reputed  founder  of  a  religious 
feet  in  the  fecond  century,  who  are  fometimes  called 
Ophians,  or  Ophites,  and  fometimes  Serpentinians.  The 
accounts  which  are  given  by  ancient  vvriters'of  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  Euphrates,  are  very  different  and  contradictory. 
‘Epiphanius,  Auguftin,  and  John  Damafcenus,  reprefent 
him  to  have  borrowed  his  notions  from  the  Nicolaitans 
and  Egyptian  Gnofiics;  to  which  he  added  the  particu¬ 
lar  tenet,  that  the  ferpent,  by  which  our  firft  parent  was 
deceived,  was  either  Chrift  himfelf,  or  Sophia,  i.  e.  wif- 
dom,  concealed  under  the  form  of  that  animal,  and  that 
lie  was  the  occafion  of  all  the  knowledge  which  men  had 
received  upon  earth. 

EU'POLIS,  an  Athenian  writer  of  comedy,  flourifhed 
440  years  before  Chrift.  Horace  and  Qruntilian  join  the 
name  of  Eupolis  with  thofe  of  Cratinus  and  Ariftopha- 
nes,  as  the  principal  writers  of  this  clafs.  His  comedies 
appear  to  have  been  chiefly  of  a  political  cad,  and  their 
popularity  was  more  owing  to  the  warmth  of  their  invec¬ 
tive  than  to  the  graces  of  their  ftyle.  In  his  comedy  of 
the  “  Baptaj”  he  fo  feverely  fatirifed  the  effeminate  li- 
centionfnefs  of  his  countrymen,  that  Alcibiades,  who 
was  more  peculiarly  attacked,  is  faid  to  have  hired  affaf- 
fins  to  throw  him  into  the  fea  as  he  was  eroding  the  Hel- 
lefpont  with  the  Athenian  forces  on  an  expedition  againd 
the  Lacedaemonians.  It  is  proved,  however,  that  he 
wrote  feveral  comedies  after  this  period,  and  jElian  re¬ 
lates  that  he  died  in  yEgina.  Paufanius  mentions  his 
tomb  on  the  banks  of  the  yEfopus  in  Sicyonia.  Some 
fragments  only  are  remaining  of  the  works  of  this  writer. 

EUPHROS'YNE,  In  heathen  mythology,  one  of 
the  three  graces. 

EUP'NCEA,  [ev,  well,  and  ttvew,  Gr.  to  breathe.] 
With  phyfieians,  the  natural  power  of  refutation,  the 
faculty  of  breathing  with  eafe. 

EV'RAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
North  Coafts,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  didrift 
of  Dinan  :  one  league  and  a  half  fouth  of  Dinan,  and  fe- 
ven  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Lamballe. 

EURE,  a  river  of  France,  which  rifes  near  Pontgoin, 
in  the  department  of  the  Eure  and  Loire,  palles  by  Cour- 
ville,  Chartres,  Maintenon,  Louviers,  &c.  and  joins  the 
Loire,  a  little  below  Pont  de  l’Arche. 

EURE,  a  department  of  France,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine,  on  the  ead  by  the 
department  of  the  Oife,  on  the  fouth  by  the  departments 
of  the  Eure  and  Loir,  and  the  Orne,  and  on  the  wed  by 
the  department  of  the  Calvados  ;  it  takes  its  name  from 
the  river  Eure,  which  erodes  it  :  Evreux  is  the  capital. 

EURE  and  LOIR,  a  department  of  France,  bounded 
on  the  north-wed  by  the  department  of  the  Eure,  on  the 
ead  by  the  department  of  the  Seine,  and  Oife  and  the 
I.oiret,  on  the  fouth  by  the  departments  of  the  Cher  and 
Loiret,  and  the  wed  by  the  departments  of  the  Orne  and 
the  Sarte.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  rivers  Loir  and 
Eure,  which  w'ater  it :  Chartres  is  the  capital. 

E'VRE,  or  Yetre,  a  river  of  France,  which  empties 
itfelf  into  the  Cher  by  two  dreams,  one  near  Vierlon, 
the  other  at  Bourges. 

E'VRECY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
ihe  Calvados,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  didrift 
of  Caen  :  two  leagues  and  a  half  fouth-wed  of  Caen. 

EVRE'GNIES,  a  town  of  Flanders ;  nine  miles  north- 
tionh-wed  of  Tournay. 
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EV'REMOND  (Charles  de  St.  Denis),  born  at  St. 
Denis  le  Guad  in  Normandy,  in  1613.  He  was  educated 
for  the  law  ;  but  be  preferred  the  army.  A  military  life 
however  did  not  hinder  him  from  cultivating  polite  lite¬ 
rature  ;  and  he  fignalized  himfelf  by  his  politenefs  and 
wit  as  much  as  by  bis  bravery.  The  king  made  him 
a  marefchal  de  camp,  and  gave  him  a  penfion  of  3000  li- 
vres  per  annum.  He  ferved  under  the  duke  of  Candale 
in  the  war  of  Guienne;  and  in  Flanders,  till  the  fufpen- 
fi on  of  arms  was  agreed  on  between  France  and  Spain  ;  lie 
afterwards  accompanied  cardinal  Mazarine  when  he  went 
to  conclude  the  peace  with  Don  Lewis  de  Haro,  the  king 
of  Spain’s  firft  minifter.  He  wrote,  as  he  had  promifed, 
a  long  letter  to  the  marquis  de  Crequi,  of  this  negocia- 
tion;  in  which  he  ftiowed,  that  the  cardinal  had  facri- 
ficed  the  honour  of  France  to  his  own  private  intereft, 
and  rallied  him  in  a  very  fatirical  manner.  This  letter 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  cardinal’s  creatures  fome 
time  after  his  death,  was  reprefented  as  a  ftate  crime,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Holland.  He  had  too  many 
friends  in  England  to  make  any  long  ftay  in  Holland  ;  and 
therefore  pafled  over  into  this  country,  where  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  great  refpeft,  and  admitted  into  friendlhip 
with  feveral  perfons  of  diftinftion.  Our  Charles  II.  gave 
him  a  penfion  of  300I.  a-year.  He  had  a  great  defire  to 
return  to  his  native  country;  and  after  the  peace  of  Ni- 
meguen,  wrote  a  letter  in  verfe  to  the  king  of  France  for 
leave,  but  in  vain.  Upon  the  death  of  Charles,  he  loft 
his  penfion,  notwithftanding  king  James  had  fhown  him¬ 
felf  extremely  kind  to  him.  The  revolution  proved  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  him.  William  III.  who  had  known  him 
in  Holland,  gave  him  fubftantial  marks  of  his  favour. 
He  died  of  a  ftrangury  in  1703,  aged  90;  and  was  in¬ 
terred  in  Weftminfter-abbey,  where  a  monument  is  erefted 
to  his  memory.  There  .have  been  many  editions  of  his 
works  ;  but  the  beft  is  that  of  Amfterdam,  in  1726,  in  5 
vols.  nmo.  to  which  is  prefixed  his  life  by  Dr.  Des 
Maizeaux,  who  has  alfo  given  an  accurate  Englith  tranf- 
lation  of  them  in  3  vols.  8vo. 

EURIP'IDES,  one  of  the  moll  eminent  of  the  Greek 
tragedians,  born  before  Chrift  480,  in  ‘the  ifleof  Salamis, 
whither  his  father  Mnefarchus,  an  Athenian,  and  his 
mother  Clito,  had  retired  for  refuge  ngainft  the  invafion 
of  Xerxes.  The  condition  of  his  family  is  not  well 
known,  but  his  education  appears  to  have  been  truly  li¬ 
beral,  for  he  attended  the  leftures  in  rhetoric  of  Prodi- 
cus,  and  received  inftruftions  in  morals  from  Socrates, 
and  in  phyfics  from  Anaxagoras.  The  pefftcution  un¬ 
dergone  by  the  latter  for  his  opinions  is  faid  to  have  dif- 
gufted  him  with  the  purfuit  of  philofophy,  and  to  have 
turned  his  attention  to  the  ftage ;  yet  a  ftrong  tincture  of 
the  maxims  of  the  fchools  is  oblervable  in  his  dramatic 
compofitions.  He  began  to  write  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
and  paffed  his  life  in  that  occupation  ;  for  the  number  of 
his  pieces  is  dated  by  fome  at  feventy-five,  by  others  at 
ninety-two.  They  do  not  appear  to. have  been  very  (Ink¬ 
ing  on  the  theatre,  fince  it  is  faid  that  no  more  than  five 
of  them  gained  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games  ;  yet  it  is 
certain  that  tiiey  were  highly  efteemed,  and  that  many 
palfages  from  them  were  impreffed  upon  the  memory 
of  his  countrymen.  Of  this  faft  an  iiluftrious  and  af- 
fefting  example  was  given  after  the  unfortunate  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  Athenian  expedition  agaift  Syracufe.  Se¬ 
veral  Athenian  captives  obtained  kind  treatment  from  the 
Sicilians,  and  refcued  thernfelves  from  want  and  mifery, 
by  going  about  from  place  to  place,  repeating  the  verfes 
of  Euripides.  The  poet  had  the  fatisfaftion  to  receive 
their  perlonal  acknowledgments  upon  their  return.  He 
was  engaged  in  conftant  rivalry  with  his  feliow-citizen 
Sophocles,  who  divided  with  him  the  palm  of  tragedy  ; 
and  their  emulation,  as  too  frequently  has  happened,  dege¬ 
nerated  into  declared  enmity.  Euripides  was  twice  mar¬ 
ried,  but  he  enjoyed  little  domeftic  felicity  with  either  of 
his  wives.  To  this  circumftance  may  be  attributed  thofe 
frequent  ftrokes  againd  the  female  (ex  in  his  pieces, 
which  gave  him  the  title  of  woman-hater.  His  life  was 
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rendered  fo  uncomfortable  at  Athens,  that  in  advanced 
age  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  Archelaus,  the  fpicn- 
d id  king  of  Macedon.  In  his  court,  Euripides  was  treated 
with  the  diftindtion  due  to  his  great  reputation;  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  traditional  dories,  lie  did  not  there  efcape  the 
malice  of  petty  jealoufy.  To  the  confequences  of  a  quar¬ 
rel  from  this  caufe  is  imputed  his  tragical  death.  As  he 
was  walking  in  a  wood,  the  king’s  hounds,  let  loofe,  it 
is  fald,  on  purpofe,  fell  upon  him,  and  tore  him  in  pieces. 
He  was  then  in  his  feventy-fifth  year.  Archelaus  caufed 
Jyim  to  be  interred  with  great  magnificence,  and  a  public 
mourning  took  place  at  Athens  on  the  news  of  the  fatal 
event. 

The  merits  of  this  early  tragedian,  fingly,  and  in  com¬ 
panion  with  thofe  of  Sophocles,  have  been  difeuffed  by 
many  critics,  ancient  and  modern.  The  general  opinion 
fee  ms  to  be,  that  will  lefs  pomp  of  didtion,  lefs  force 
and  elevation  of  charadter,  and  lefs  knowledge  of  drama¬ 
tic  effedt  than  Sophocles,  he  more  excels  in  tendernefs, 
fuavity,  and  moral  fentiment.  The  laft  quality  of  fen- 
tentioufnefs  probably  gave  him  his  great  popularity, 
and  rendered  his  compolitions  fuch  favourites  among  the 
Greeks  ;  for  no  application  of  poetry  is  found  fo  durably 
to  imprefs  the  mind,  as  the  happy  exprefiion  of  moral 
maxims,  or  the  genuine  feelings  of  the  heart.  He  is  faid 
to  have  painted  more  from  nature  and  reality  than  his  ri¬ 
val,  and  to  have  reprefented  mankind  as  they  are,  rather 
than  as  they  ought  to  be.  Hence  the  Athenians,  w7ho 
were  very  nice  on  ethical  topics,  fometimes  found  fault 
with  fentiments  in  his  plays  as  they  heard  them  uttered 
upon  the  ftage,  without  flaying  to  confider  their  perfonal 
propriety,  as  belonging  to  peculiar  charadters.  Ariflo- 
tle  has  called  him  the  mofl  tragical  of  all  the  poets;  an 
equivocal  term,  by  which  he  is  l’uppofed  by  fome  to  mean 
the  mofl  fkilftil  in  the  drama,  by  others  the  moll  pathe¬ 
tic.  The  latter  is  probably  the  true  meaning,  fince  Eu¬ 
ripides,  in  general,  is  not  a  tragedian  of  the  mofl  con¬ 
trivance,  and  has  been  charged  with  anticipating  the 
event  in  his  prologues  fo  as  to  injure  the  force  of  the  ca- 
taflrophe.  He  feems  to  have  entertained  an  elevated  no¬ 
tion  of  the  preceptive  office  of  the  theatre  ;  for  being 
once  defned  by  the  auditors  to  retrench  a  paflage  in  one 
of  his  plays,  he  flept  forward  on  the  ftage,  and  laid,  “  I 
do  not  w'rite  in  order  to  learn  from  you,  but  to  teach 
you.”  Nineteen  only  of  his  pieces  are  prelerved.  Of 
thefe,  both  fingly  and  colledlively,  there  are  many  edi¬ 
tions.  The  be fl  are  thofe  of  Bafil,  1551  ;  of  Pluntin, 
1571  ;  of  Commelin,  1597;  of  Paul  Stephens,  1604, 
16115  of  Barnes,  Camb.  1694,  and  of  Mufgrave,  Oxf. 
1778. 

EVREU'X,  a  town  of  France,  and  capital  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Eure  :  before  the  revolution,  the  fee 
of  a  bifhop,  futfragan  of  Rouen,  and  containing  eight 
parifhes.  Its  commerce  con  (ids  in  woollen  and  linen 
cloth,  lace,  grain,  wine,  and  cider:  fix  pefts  fouth  of 
Rouen,  and  twelve  and  a  half  weft  of  Paris.  Lat.  49.  2. 
N.  Ion.  18.  48.  E.  Ferro.  ■ 

EURIPUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  narrow  (trait 
which  feparates  the  illand  of  ZEuboea  from  the  coaft  of 
Bcectia.  Its  flux  and  reflux,  which  continued  regular 
during  eighteen  or  nineteen  days,  and  was  unfettled  the 
reft  of  the  month,  was  a  matter  of  deep  inquiry  among 
the  ancients,  and  it  is  faid  that  Ariftotle  threw  himfelf 
into  it,  becaufe  he  was  unable  to  find  out  the  cables  of 
that  phenomenon.  Livy. 

EURI  PUS,  f.  [from  Euripus  Euboicus ,  the  narrow  fea, 
(juft  mentioned)  that  ebbs  and  flows  feveral  times  in  a  day .  ] 
Perpetual  fluctuation. — They  have  ordained,  that  the 
provifipn  of  [his  eflablilhment  might  be  as  ftable  as  the 
earth  on  which  it  Hands,  and  ftiould  not  fluctuate  with 
the  Euripus  of  funds  and  adtions.  Burke. 

EUROC'LYDON,  f.  [Evpo;,  eaft  wind,  and  xt.vfrwv, 
wave.]  A  fpecies  of  wind  mentioned  only  in  AdL  xvii. 
1.4,  and  concerning  the  nature  of  which  critics  have  been 
much  divided.  Bochart,  Grotius,  Bentley,  and  others. 


fubftitute  another  reading,  fupported  by  the  Alexandrian 
MS.  and  the  Vulgate,  viz.  ~Eiyaxv>.uv,  or  Euro-aqui/o;  but 
Dr.  Bryant  defends  the  common  reading,  and  confiders 
the  Eitroclydon,  i.  e.  Evpo;  x}.v£uv,  as  an  eaft-wind  that 
caufes  a  deep  and  raging  fea. — There  arofe  againft  it  a 
tempeftuous  wind  called  euroclydon.  //dihxxvii.  14. 

EVRO'N,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftridt,  in  the  department  of  the  Mayenne  :  five  leagues 
eaft-north-eaft  of  Laval,  and  four  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  May¬ 
enne. 

EURO'PA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  daughter  of  Age- 
nor,  king  of  Phoenicia  and  Telephaffa.  She  was  lo  beau¬ 
tiful  that  Jupiter  became  enamoured  of  her;  and  the 
better  to  fecure  her,  be  aflunied  the  ftiape  of  a  bull,  and 
mingled  with  the  herds  of  Agenor,  while  Europa,  with 
her  female  attendants  were  gathering  flowers  in  the  mea¬ 
dows.  Europa  carefled  the  beautiful  animal,  and' at  lad 
had  the  courage  to  fit  upon  his  back.  The  god  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  her  (ituation  ;  and  with  precipitous  fteps,  re¬ 
tiring  towards  the  fltore,  flew  acrofs  the  fea  with  Europa 
on  his  back,  and  arrived- fafe  in  Crete.  Here  lie  aflumed 
his  original  ftiape,  and  declared  his  love.  The  nymph 
confented,  though  flm  had  once  made  vows  of  perpetual 
celibacy  ;  and  (he  became  mother  of  Minos,  Sarpedon, 
and  Rhadamanthus.  After  this  diflinguiftied  amour  with 
Jupiter,  (he  married  Afterius  king  of  Crete.  This  mo¬ 
narch,  feeing  himfelf  without  ifllie  by  Europa,  carefled 
the  fruit  of  her  amours  with  Jupiter,  and  adopted  Mi¬ 
nos,  Sarpedon,  and  Rhadamanthus,  as  his  own  children. 
Writers  have  attempted  to  explain  this  (lory  of  Europa 
as  follows  :  that  the  (hip  wherein  flie  was  carried  was 
Tauri-formis,  i.  e.  in  the  form  of  a  bnli  ;  others,  that  the 
name  of  the  mailer  of  the  (hip  was  Taurus ;  and  others, 
that  Taurus,  or  a  bull,  was  the  figure  at  the  head  of  the 
fhip;  or  that  file  was  ftolen  away  by  a  company  of  men, 
who  carried  the  inlignia  of  a  bull  in  their  flag. 

EU'ROPE,  l  Europa,  Lat.  fuppofed  to  have  received 
this  name  from  Europa,  who,  according  to  the  above 
legend,  was  brought  over  to  this  continent  by  Jupiter.] 
One  of  the  four  grand  divifions  of  the  world  ;  and 
the  fmallefl  in  extent,  yielding  confiderably  even  to 
Africa.  From  Cabo  di  Rocco,  ftyled  by  our  mariner 
the  Rock  of  I.ifbon,  in  the  weft,  to  the  Uralian  mouti 
tains  in  the  eaft,  the  length  may  be  about  3300  Britilh 
miles;  and  the  breadth  from  Cape  Nord,  in  Danilh  Lap- 
land,  to  Cape  Matapan,  the  fouthern  extremity  of  Greece, 
may  be  about  2330.  The  contents  in  fquare  miles  have 
been  eftimated  with  fuch  diverfity  of  opinion,  fuch  efti- 
mates  being,  in  truth,  arbitrary  and  only  comparative, 
that  it  is  fufficient  to  take  the  medial  number  of  about 
two  millions  and  a  half.  More  than  a  third  . part  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  towards  the  north  and  eaft,  has  only  been  known 
with  precision  in  modern  times.  On  the  fouth  it  is  limited 
by  the  Mediterranean  fea  ;  on  the  weft  by  the  Atlantic, 
which  contains  the  furtheft  European  ille,  that  of  Ice¬ 
land,  Greenland  being  now  regarded  by  molt  geographers 
as  a  part  of  North  America.  On  the  north,-  the  boundary 
is  the  Arctic  Ocean,  embracing  the  remote  ifles  of  Spitz- 
bergen,  and  Nova  Zembla.  Toward  the  eaft,  according 
to  Mr.  Pinkerton,  the  boundaries  require  fome  regula¬ 
tion.  The  Uralian  mountains,  a  grand  natural  limit, 
not  extending  to  the  Ardtic  Ocean,  the  river  Cara,  which 
flows  into  the  fea  of  Katfkoye,  is  admitted  as  a  bounda¬ 
ry.  The  Uralian  limit  extends  to  about  fifty-fix  degrees 
of  north  latitude  ;  to  the  fouth  of  which  the  grand  con¬ 
fines  of  Europe  and  Afia  are  fought  in  the  petty  diftinc— 
tions  of  Ruffian  governments.  More  natural  limits  might 
be  afeertained  by  tracing  the  river  Oufa,  from  its  fource 
to  its  jundtion  with  the'Belaia.  Thence  along  the  Kama 
to  the  Volga,  which  would  conftitute  a  drifting  natural 
divifion,  to  the  town  of  Sarepta  ;  w  hence  a  fliort  ideal 
line,  the  only  one  admitted  in  this  delineation,  will  lead 
due  weft  to  the  river  Don,  which  would  complete  the 
unafeertained  boundary  ;  that  on  the  north  and  welt  of 
the  Euxine  being  clear  and  precife. 
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The  ancient  population  of  Europe  confided  of  the 
Celts  in  the  weft  and  fouth  ;  the  Fins  in  the  north-eaft  ; 
and  the  Laplanders,  a  diminutive  race  like  the  Samoieds 
of  Afia,  in  the  furtheft  north,  and  who  feent  to  have  im¬ 
proved  their  original  rude  language  by  adopting,  in  a 
great  meafure,  that  of  their  more  civilized  neighbours 
the  Fins.  Thofe  ancient  inhabitants,  who  feem  to  have 
been  thinly  fcattered,  were  driven  towards  the  weft  and 
north  by  the  Scythians  or  Goths  from  Afia,  whofe  de- 
fcendants  occupy  the  greater  part  of  Europe  ;  by  the 
Sarmatians,  or  Sclavonic  tribes,  alfo  from  Alia,  the  an- 
ceftors  of  the  Ruftians,  Poles,  &c.  and  who  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  Meruli,  Lithuania,  tiling  what  is  now  called 
the  Lettic  fpeech,  to  be  found  in  PrulTia,  Samogitia,  Cour- 
1  and,  and  Livonia,  being,  according  to  Tooke,  in  his  View  of 
Ruliia,  akin  to  the  Sclavonic  language.  From  Africa, 
the  colony  of  Iberi,  northern  Mauretani,  paffed  into 
Spain  at  a  very  early  period.  The  later  acceftion  of  Hun¬ 
garians  and  Turks,  from  Afia,  may  likewife  be  noticed. 
But  the  ancient  geographers  have  greatly  erred  in  their 
views  and  knowledge  of  Europe.  Of  Scandinavia,  the 
ancients  only  knew  the  fouthern  part,  as  far  as  the  lakes 
ofWeter  and  Wener.  The  Roman  fliips  explored  the 
fouthern  fltores  of  the  Baltic  as  far  as  the  river  Rubo,  or 
the  weftern  Dwina,  and  difcovered  the  names  of  feveral 
tribes  along  the  fhores;  but  of  tire  central  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many  it  is  evident,  from  the  maps  of  Ptolemy,  t hat  they 
had  no  juft  ideas  ;  fo  that  the  tribes  which  he  enumerates 
may  with  more  propriety  be  aftigned  to  the  northern 
parts  along  the  Baltic,  or  to  the  fouthern  on  the  left 
of  the  Danube.  The  Carpathian  or  Sarmatian  moun¬ 
tains  were  well  known,  but  the  line  of  500  or  520  of 
north  latitude,  confines  the  ancient  knowledge  in  the 
north-eaft.  A  Angularity  in  the  ancient  defcriptions  has 
alfo  often  mifted  ;  for  as  the  mountains,  in  the  favage 
ftate  of  Europe,  were  moftly  crowned  with  forefts,  the 
fame  term  was  ufed  in  feveral  barbarous  languages  to  ex- 
prefs  both  ;  fo  that  the  ancients  often  place  alpine  dif- 
tridls  where  the  hand  of  nature  had  only  planted  forefts. 
This  remark  becomes  elfential  in  the  companion  of  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  geography.  The  Riphrean  mountains 
are  vainly  fuppoled  to  have  been  the  Uralian  chain, 
which  were  to  the  ancients  hid  in  the  profopndeft  dark- 
nefs,  inftead  of  a  large  foreft  running  from  ealt  to  weft. 
The  Sevo  Mons  of  Pliny,  which  lie  pofitively  afligns  to 
the  north  of  Germany,  though  geographers,  in  diredt 
oppofition  to  his  text,  transfer  it  to  Norway,  a  region 
almoft  as  unknown  to  the  ancients  as  America,  mult  be 
regarded  as  a  vaft  foreft,  extending  to  fome  promontory; 
and  the  Venedici  Montes  of  Ptolemy  are  in  the  like  pre¬ 
dicament,  for  modern  knowledge  evinces  that  no  fuch 
mountains  exift. 

The  Chriftian  religion  prevails  throughout  Europe, 
except  in  Turkey,  where  however  at  leaft  one  half  of  the 
inhabitants  are  attached  to  the- Greek  church.  Where- 
ever  the  Chriftian  faith  has  penetrated,  knowledge,  in- 
duftry,  and  civilization,  have  been  the  happy  refult. 
Among  the  barbarous  tribes  in  the  north,  the  progrefs 
was  unhappily  flow,  Scandinavia  remaining  pagan  till  the 
eleventh  century  ;  and  fome  Sclavonic  tribes  on  the  fouth 
of  the  Baltic  till  the  thirteenth  ;  and  it  is  not  above  a 
century  ago  that  the  Laplanders  were  converted  by  mif- 
lions  from  Denmark.  The  two  grand  diftimStions  are 
catholics  and  proteftants  :  the  former  in  the  fouth,  where 
the  pafiions  are  more  warm,  and  the  imagination  more 
delighted  with  fplendour  ;  the  latter  in  the  north,  where 
the  fatisfadfion  of  cooler  judgment  preponderates.  This 
univerfality  of  the  Chriftian  religion  lias  been  followed 
by  another  fuperlative  advantage,  that  of  conftituting  all 
the  ftates  of  Europe,  as  it  were,  into  one  grand  fociety 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  and  fciences  ;  fo  that 
any  ufeful  difcovery  made  in  one  nation,  pafles  to  the 
relt  with  celerity.  This  fair  portion  of  the  globe  is 
chiefly  fituated  in  the  temperate  zone;  where  freedom 
from  the  exceflive  heats  of  Afia  and  Africa  has  contri¬ 


buted  to  the  vigour  of  the  frame,  and  tire  energy  of  the 
mind. 

In  a  general  view  of  Europe,  one  of  the  mod  intereft- 
ing  features  is  the  number  ana-  extent  of  the  inland  feas, 
juftly  regarded  as  chief  caufes  of  the  extenlive  induftry 
and  civilization,  and  confequent  faperiority  to  the  other 
grand  divifions  of  the  globe.  Among  thefe  inland  feas 
the  Mediterranean  is  juftly  pre-eminent,  having  been  the 
centre  of  civilization  both  to  ancient  and. modern  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  columns  of  Hercules  marked  its  weftern 
boundary,  being  the  mountain  or  rock  of  Abyla,  now 
called  Ceuta  ;  and  Kalpe  in  Spain,  now  tiie  celebrated 
rock  of  Gibraltar.  On  its  northern  fide 'open  two  im- 
menfe  gulphs,  that  of  Venice  and  the  Archipelago ;  the 
former  being  the  Adriatic,  the  latter  the  Egean  Sea,  of 
the  ancients:  From  this  laft,  a  ftreight,  called  tire  Hel- 
lefpont,  conduits  to  the  fea  of  Marmora  the  claftical 
Propontis  ;  and  another,  now  ftyled  the  ftreight  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  the  ancient  Thracian  Bofphorus,  leads  to 
the  Euxine,  or  Black  Sea  ;  which,  to  the  north,  pre- 
fents  the  Palus  Masotis,  or  fea  of  Azof,  the  utmoft  ma¬ 
ritime  limit  of  Europe  in  that  quarter.  This  wide  cx- 
panfe  of  the  Mediterranean  is  beautifully  fprinkled  with 
iftands,  and  environed  with  opulent  coafts,  abounding 
with  the  raoli  fublime  and  pidlurefque  features  of  na¬ 
ture  :  tides  are  not  perceivable,  except  in  the  narrowed 
(heights;  but  there  is  a  ftrong  current  along  the  Italian 
(hore,  from  the  weft  to  the  eaft,  and  towards  the  African 
in  an  oppofite  direction.  In  the  Adriatic,  tire  current 
runs  north-weft  along  Dalmatia,  and  returns  by  the  op- 
polite  ftiore  of  Italy.  The  fecond  grand  inland  fea  of 
Europe  is  the  Baltic,  by  tire  Germans  called  the  Ealtern 
Sea  ;  whence  the  Eafterlings,  a  people  from  the  Ihores 
of  the  Baltic.  This  extenfive  inlet  opens  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  Sea,  by  a  gulf  pointing  north  eaft,  called  the  Skager 
Rack;  and  afterwards  pafles  fouth,  in  what  is  called  the 
Cattegat,  to  the  fouth-eaftof  which  is  the  Sound  of  El- 
finore,  tributary  to  Denmark.  Tire  Baltic  afterwards 
fpreads  widely  to  t he  north-eaft,  and  is  divided  into  two 
extenfive  branches,  called  the  gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Fin¬ 
land,  both  covered  with  ice  for  four  or  five  months  of 
the  northern  winter.  Ancient  hiftorians  report  that 
wolves  have  paffed  on  the  ice  from  Norway  to  Jutland. 
The  greateft  depth  of  this  fea  is  faid  not  to  exceed  fifty- 
fathoms.  Swedifli  phyfiologifts  affert,  that  it  lofes  about 
four  feet  in  extent  in  the  courfe  of  a  century;  and  that 
tire  water  does  not  contain  above  one-thirtieth  part  of 
fait,  whereas  other  fea-water  often  holds  a  tenth  :  this 
frefimefs  they  impute  to  the  quantity  of  ice ;  and  they 
farther  affert,  that  when  the  north  wind  blows,  the  wa¬ 
ters  become  fufficiently  frefli  to  be  employed  for  domeftic 
purpofes.  Tides  are  there  unknown,  and  the  fifh  few. 
The  third  inland  fea  of  Europe  is  called  tire  White  Sea, 
in  the  north  of  Ruftia.  In  the  reign  of  Alfred  it  was 
known  to  us  by  the  name  of  the  Q_ven  Sea;  and  the  Ice¬ 
landic  writers  ftyled  it  the  fea  of  Granviik,  on  the  ftiore 
of  which  flood  Biarmia.  The  White  Sea  contains  a  num¬ 
ber  of  (Ynall  iftands  ;  but  the  accounts  yet  given  of  them 
have  been  brief  and  unfatisfadtory. 

Among  the  other  maritime  divifions  may  be  named  the 
German  Sea,  fo  called  becaufe  it  waters  the  weftern  fhores 
of  ancient  Germany,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  extremity  of 
Jutland.  It  is  now  (tiled  the  North  Sea,  a  term  probably 
adopted  by  us  from  the  Dutch.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a 
part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  terminating  at  the  (freights  of 
Dover  ;  whence  the  Britifh  Channel  extends  to  the  weft, 
The  bay  of  Bifcay  is  another  large  inlet  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  Briftol  Channel  is  rather  the  elluary,  or  wide  frith, 
of  the  Severn.  Between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are 
St.  George’s  Channel  on  the  fouth,  and  the  Irifh  Sea  in 
the  centre,  which  leads  to  the  North  Channel.  That 
part  of  the  Atlantic  which  pafles  between  Scotland  and 
the  extreme -range  of  the  weftern  illes,  from  Barra  to 
Louis,  has  received  no  diliinCtive  appellation,  though  it 
might  be  aptly  fliled  the  Hebudian  Channel.  To  the 
1  north 
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north  of  Scotland  is  the  Deucaledonian  Sea  of  lire  an¬ 
cients  which,  being  confidered  as  extending  into  and 
tl'.rougliout  the  Baltic,  was  alfo  ftiled  the  Sarmatian. 
To  the  north  of  Europe  is  the  AnStic  Ocean,  the  folitary 
refervoir  of  myriads  of  miles  of  ice;  the  very  fkirts  of 
which,  floating  in  enormous  mountains,  crowned  with 
brilliant  pinnacles  of  every  hue,  delight  the  eye  and  appal 
the  heart  of  the  mariner.  Yet  this  enormous  watte  is,  in 
the  hand  of  Providence,,  a  fertile  field  of  provitions  for 
the  human  race.  Here  the  vaft  fltoals  of  herrings  feem  to 
feek  a  refuge  from  their  numerous  foes,  and  to  breed  their 
millions  in  fecurity. 

To-  enumerate  the  fmaller  gulfs,  the  (heights,  and  other 
minute  diverfities  of  the  feas,  would  be  fuperflnous,  as 
they  are  belt  fiudied  under  Geography  ;  but  the  large 
banks  or  flioal?,  Aippofcd  to  be  ridges  of  fubmarine  moun¬ 
tains,  and  which  are  frequently  the  refort  of  cod  and 
other  fitli,  deferve  particular  attention.  The  Goodwin 
bands,  off  the.  coaft  of  Kent,  are  indeed  rather  dangerous 
to  the  mariner,  than  inviting  to  the  fiflier  ;  but  on  the 
coaft  of  Holland  there  are  many  banks  which  fupply  ex¬ 
cellent  fifh,  as  turbot,  foal,  plaice,  &c.  Further  to  the 
north  is  the  extenfive  Dogger-bank,  ftretching  fouth-eaft 
and  north-weft  ;  beginning  about  twelve  leagues  from  Flam- 
borougb-hcad,  and  extending  near  feventy-two  leagues 
towards  the  coaft  of  Jutland.  Betw-een  the  Dogger  and 
the  Well  Bank,  to  the  fouth,  are  the  Silverpits  of  the 
mariners,  which  fupply  London  with  cod,  a  fifh  which 
loves  the  deep  water  near  the  banks,  while  the  flat  fifh 
delight  in  the  (hallows.  The  Ore  and  the  Lemon  lie  be¬ 
tween  thefe  banks  and  the  Britifh  (bore's.  To  the  north- 
eaft  of  the  Dogger-bank  is  the  HornrifF,  a  narrow  ftrip 
extending  to  Jutland  ;  the  Jutts-riff  is  a  fand-bank  ftretch¬ 
ing,  like  a  crefcent,  from  t he  mouth  of  the  Baltic  into 
the  German  fea.  The  Mar  Bank  begins  oppofite  to  Ber¬ 
wick,  but  is  only  about  fifteen  miles  in  length.  Further 
to  the  eaft  extends  the  I.ong  Fortys,  of  great  extent,  from 
Buchan  Nefs  to  Nevvcaftle  ;  and  from  forty  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles  diflant  from  the  (bore.  From  the  coaft  of 
Buchan  a  bank  alfo  reaches  acrofs  the  German  fea  to¬ 
wards  the  Jutts-riff. '  What  are  called  the  Montrofe  Pits, 
as  being  in  the  latitude  of  that  town,  though  to  the  eaft 
of  the  Long  Fortys,  are  hollows,  from  three  to  four  miles 
in  diameter,  from  feventy  to  one  hundred  fathom  deep, 
with  a  (oft  muddy  bottom,  in  a  bank  of  gravel  about  fifty 
miles  long,  under  forty  fathom  of  water.  In  the  open 
Atlantic  the  lar'geft  bank.  is  that  of  Newfoundland ;  and 
there  is  a  confider.ible  bank  to  the  weft  of  the  Hebudes, 
abounding  with  cod  and  otiier  fifh. 

The  chief  rivers  of  F.urope  are  deferibed  under  the 
refpective  countries  through  which  they  flow.  Of  the 
Volga,  far-  the  greater  part  is  included  in  Europe  ;  the 
Danube  is  the  next  in  extent  ;  and  is  followed  by  the 
Dnieper,  or  Nieper  ;  the  Rhine,  and  the  Elbe.  The  mod: 
elevated  mountains  are  the  Alps,  properly  f'o  called, 
which  are  followed  by  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  extenfive 
ridge  which  divides  Norway  from  Sweden.  The  Carpa¬ 
thian  mountains,  and  the  chain  of  Emineh,  or  Haemus, 
are,  with  the  Appennines,  of  inferior  extent  and  height. 
For  t Ire  particular  deferiptions  of  thefe  grand  and  immove¬ 
able  features  of  nature,  which  have  only  attracted  atten¬ 
tion  within  thefe  few  years  paft,  fee  under  their  refpedtive 
titles  in  this  work. 

The  kingdoms  and  ftates  of  Europe  may  be  confidered, 

1.  As  defpotic  monarchies,  as  thofe  of  Rufiia  and  Turkey; 

2.  Abfolute  monarchies,  as  Spain,  Denmark,  &c.  or,  3. 
Limited  monarchies,  as  the  empire  of  Germany,  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  &c.  Since  the  fall  of  Venice, 
and  the  fubverfion  of  Swifferland  and  Holland,  f'carcely 
an  example  occurs  of  permanent  and  fixed  ariftocracy,  or 
the  hereditary  government  of  nobles.  Of  democracy,  or 
more  ftridly  (peaking,  elective  ariftocracy,  a  few  cities, 
and  fome  Swifs  cantons,  may  preferve  a  fembla.nce  ;  while 
France,  at  the  prefent  hour,  is  a  military  defpotifm,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  the  Gaulic  Empire, 
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The  nations  of  Europe  confift  of,  1.  The  united  king- 
doms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  2.  France.  3.  Kullia. 

4.  The  Andrian  dominions.  5.  Thofe  of  Pruflia.  6. 
Spain.  7.  Turkey.  8.  Holland,  or  the  United  Provinces, 
now  the  Batavian  Republic.  9.  Denmark.  10.  Sweden. 

11.  Portugal.  12.  Swifferland.  1 3.  The  ftates  of  Ger¬ 
many;  and,  14. 'Thofe  of  Italy.  The  kingdoms  of  Sicily 
and  Sardinia,  though  fliakcn  to  the -centre,  muff  never- 
thelefs  be  noticed  as  important  diftridls  in  Europe.  See 
the  hiftory  of  thefe  nations  brought  up  to  the  prefent  ' 
time,  under  their  refpective  heads  in  this  Encyclopaedia. 

EUROPE' AN,  ad).  Belonging  to  Europe. 

EUROPE'AN,  J.  A  native  of  Europe;  an  inhabitant 
of  Eiurope. 

EUR'OPI  AS,  f.  In  natural  hiftory,  a  precious  (lone  of 
a  black  colour. 

EURO'TAS,  a  foil  of  I.elex,  father  to  Sparta,  who 
married  Lacedaemon.  He  was  one  of  the  firft  kings  of 
Laconia,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  river  which  flows  near 
Sparta.  Apollodorus. — A  river  of  Laconia,  flowing  by 
Sparta.  It  was  called  by  way  of  eminence,  Bafi/ipotamos, 
the  king  of  rivers,  and  vvorfliipped  by  the  Spartans  as  a 
powerful  god.  Laurels,  reeds,  myrtles,  and  olives,  grew 
on  its  banks  in  great  abundance.  Strabo. — A  river  in  Thef- 
faly,  near  mount  Olympus,  called  alfo  Titas'c/us.  It  joined 
the  Peneus,  but  was  not  fuppofed  to  incorporate  with  it. 
Pliny. 

EUR'VILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
tridl  of  St.  Diz.ier  :  five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  St.  Dizier. 

EU'RUS,  /".  A  wind  blowing  from  the  eaftern  parts  of 
the  world.  The  Latins  fometimes  called  it  Vulturrvs. — 
Kurus,  as  all  other  winds,  nuid  be  drawn  with  blown 
cheeks,  wings  upon  his  (boulders,  and  his  body  the  co¬ 
lour  of  the  tav/ny  moon.  Pcachum. 

EURY'A,  f.  [from  evgve,  latus,  broad.]  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  clafs  dodecandria,  order  monogynia.  The 
generic  charafters  are — Calyx  :  pecianthium  five-leaved  ; 
leaflets  ovate,  concave,  obtufe,  fmooth  ;  furronnded  at 
the  bafe  with  a  two-leaved  fimilar  calycle,  one-third 
only  of  the  fize  of  the  calyx.  Corolla:  petals  five, 
roundifh-ovate,  concave,  the  fize  of  the  calyx  ;  nectary, 
dots  or  a  purple  rim,  at  the  bafe  of  the  filaments.  Sta¬ 
mina  :  filaments  thirteen,  very  fliort,  fo  as  to  be  fcarcelv 
any  ;  anthene  upright,  four- 1  tiffed,  alrnoft  the  length  of 
the  corolla.  Piftillum  :  germ  fuperior,  convex,  fmooth; 
fly  1  e  fubulate,  fliorter  than  the  antherae  ;  ftigmas  three, 
reflex.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  globular,  with  the  fty-le 
permanent,  fliarp,  fmooth,  fivc-ceiled,  five-valved.  Seeds: 
fixnewhat  three-cornered,  dotted,  numerous .—FJ/intial 
Character.  Calyx  five-leaved,  calycled  ;  corolla  five-pe- 
talled  ;  (lamina  thirteen  ;  capfule  five-celled. 

Eurya  Japonica,  or  Japan  eurya,  a  Angle  (uecies.  All 
parts  of  t lie  plant  are  fmooth  ;  llem  fhrubby  ;  branches 
and  twigs  alternate,  lax,  from  upright  bent  in,  afii-co- 
loured  ;  leavesam  the  twigs  alternate,  frequent,  petioled, 
elliptic  or  oblong,  drawn  to  a  point  at  both  ends,  ferrate, 
a  little  turned  back  at  the  edge,  entire  at  the  bafe,  very 
fmooth,  thickifh,  ever-green,  in  two  rows,  upright,  with 
an  emarginate  point,  nerved,  the  upper  furface  green,  but 
underneath  yellowifh,  an  inch  or  more  in  length.  It 
flowers  in  September  and  Oilobcr.  Native  of  Japan. 

EURY'ALE,  in  mythology,  one  of  the  Gorgons, 
daughter  of  Phorcys,  and  After  of  Medufa  :  (he  was  fabled 
to  be  fubjedt  neither  to  old  age  nor  death. 

EURY'ALUS,  one  of  the  Peloponnefian  chiefs,  who 
went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  eighty  (hips.  'Homer. — A 
Trojan  who  came  with  EEneas  into  Italy,  and.  rendered 
himfelf  famous  for  his  immortal  friend  (hip  with  Nifus. 
Virgil. 

EURYAN'DRA,  f.  [from  eveyc,  wide,  and  uvr,r,  male; 
the  filaments  or  male  organ  of  ’the  plant  being  "dilated, 
ef’pecially  at  the  tip.  ]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
polyandria,  order  trigynia,  natural  order  of  coadunatas, 
(tnagnolice,  JuJJ '.)  The  generic  charaflers  are— Caly-x  : 
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perianthium  five-leaved  ;  leaflets  roundifh,  concave,  the 
two  outer  (mailer.  Corolla  :  petals  three,  roundifh,  con¬ 
cave,  longer  than  the  calyx.  Stamina:  filaments  very 
many,  capillary,  very  much  dilated  at  the  tip;  antherae 
twin,  with  the  cells  disjoined.  Piftillum  :  germs  three, 
ovate  ;  (lyles  three,  very  fiiort  ;  (tigmas  two,  (lightly  di¬ 
vided.  Pericarpium  :  follicles  three,  ovate,  divaricate, 
opening  longitudinally  on  the  inner  fide. — EJfential  C/ia- 
raBer.  Calyx  five-leaved  ;  corollas  three-petalled  ;  fila¬ 
ments  much  dilated  at  the  tip,  with  twin  disjoined  an- 
therae  ;  follicles  three. 

Euryandra  fcandens,  the  only  fpecies  known,  is  a  climb¬ 
ing  plant ;  a  ijative  of  New  Caledonia.  Forjl.  Gen.  82. 

EURY'BIA,  the  mother  of  Lucifer,  and  all  the  liars. 
IJrJiod. — A  daughter  of  Pontits  and  Terra,  mother  of 
Aftraeus,  Pallas,  and  Ferfes,  by  Crius.  Apollodorus. 

EURY  BLADES,  a  Spartan  general  of  the  Grecian 
fleet  at  the  battles  of  Artemifium  and  Salamis  againft 
Xerxes.  He  has  been  charged  with  want  of  courage  and 
with  ambition,  He  offered  to  flrike  Themiftocles  when 
he  wiflied  to  fpeak  about  the  manner  of  attacking  the 
Perfians;  upon  which  the  Athenian  faid,  “  Strike  me, 
but  hear  me.”  Herodotus. 

EURYCLE'A,  a  beautiful  daughter  of  Ops  of  Ithaca. 
Laertes  bought  her  for  twenty  oxen,  and  gave  her  his  fon 
Ulyffes  to  nurfe,  and  treated  her  with  much  tendernefs 
and  attention.  Homer. 

EU'RYCLES,  an  orator  of  Syracufe,  who  propofed 
to  put  Nicias  and  Demofthenes  to  death,  *and  to  confine 
to  hard  labour  all  the  Athenian  foldiers  in  the  quarries. 
Plutarch. 

EURY'DAMUS,  a  Trojan  (killed  in  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  dreams.  His  twro  fons  were  killed  by  Diomedes 
during  the  Trojan  war.  Homer. — A  wreftler  of  Cyrene, 
who,  in  a  combat,  had  his  teeth  daffied  to  pieces  by  his 
antagonift,  which  he  fwallowed  without  (flowing  any 
ligns  of  pain,  or  difconlinuing  the  fight.  /Elian. 

EURY'DICE,  the  wife  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedon. 
She  had  by  her  hufoand,  Alexander,  Perdiccas,  and  Phi¬ 
lip,  and  one  daughter,  called  Euryone.  A  criminal  par¬ 
tiality  for  her  daughter’s  lnifband,  to  whom  (he  offered 
her  hand  and  the  kingdom,  made  her  confpire  againd 
Amyntas,  who  muff  have  fallen  a  victim  to  her  infide¬ 
lity,  had  not  Euryone  difeovered  it.  Amyntas  forgave 
her.  Alexander  afeended  the  throne  after  his  father’s 
death,  and  periffied  by  the  ambition  of  his  mother.  Per¬ 
diccas,  who  fuccecded  him,  (hared  his  fate;  but  Philip, 
who  was  the  next  in  lucceflion,  fecured  himfelf  againft 
all  attempts  from  his  mother,  and  afeended  the  throne 
with  peace  and  univerfal  fatisfaftion.  Eurydice  fled  to 
Iphicrates  the  Athenian  general  for  protection.  The 
manner  of  her  death  is  unknown.  C.  Ncpos. — A  daughter 
of  Amyntas,  who  married  her  uncle  Aridteus,  the  ille- 
getimate  fon  of  Philip.  After  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  Aridasus  afeended  the  throne  of  Macedon  ; 
but  he  was  totally  governed  by  the  intrigues  of  his  wife, 
who  called  back  Callander,  and  joined  her  forces  w  ith  his 
to  march  againft  Polyperchon  and  Olympias.  Eurydice 
was  foriaken  by  her  troops,  Aridteus  was  pierced  through 
with  arrows  by  order  of  Olympias,  who  commanded  Eu¬ 
rydice  to  deftroy  herfclf  either  by  poifon,  the  (word,  or 
the  halter.  She  chofe  the  latter. — The  wife  of  the  poet 
Orpheus.  As  (he  fled  before  Ariftteus,  who  wiflied  to 
offer  her  violence,  (lie  was  bit  by  a  ferpent  in  the  grafs, 
and  died  of  the  wound.  Orpheus  was  fo  difconfolate, 
that  he  ventured  to  the  regions  below,  where,  by  the  me¬ 
lody  of  his  lyre,  he  obtained  from  Pluto  the  reftoration  of 
Ids  wife,  provided  he  would  not  look  behind  him  before 
he  came  upon  earih.  He  violated  the  conditions,  from 
his  eagernefs  to  fee  his  wife.  He  looked  behind,  and  Eu¬ 
rydice  was  for  ever  taken  from  him.  See  Orpheus. 

EIJRY'MKDQN,  the  father  of  Periboea,  by  whom 
Neptune  had  Naufitnous.  Homer. — A  river  of  Pamphylia, 
near  which  the  Perfians  were  defeated  by  the  Athenians 
Under  Ciroon.  Liny. 


EU'RYPON,  a  king  of  Sparta,  fon  of  Sous-  His 
reign  was  fo  glorious,  that  his  defeendants  were  called 
Eurypontida.  Paufanias. 

EURYS'THENES,  a  fon  of  Ariftodemus,  who  lived 
in  perpetual  dilfenfion  with  his  twin  brother  Procles,  while 
they  both  fat  on  the  Spartan  throne.  It  was  unknown 
which  of  the  two  was  bor.n  firft  ;  the  mother,  who  wiflied 
to  fee  both  her  fons  railed  on  the  throne,  refufed  to  de¬ 
clare  it,  and  they  were  both  appointed  kings  of  Sparta 
by  order  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  B.C.  1102.  After  the 
death  of  the  two  brothers,  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  knew 
not  to  what  family  the  right  of  feniority  and  fucceflion 
belonged,  permitted  two  kings  to  fit  on  the  throne,  one 
of  each  family.  The  defeendants  of  Euryfthenes  were 
called  Euryjlhenida ,  and  thofe  of  Procles,  Proclida.  It  was 
inconfiftent  with  the  laws  of  Sparta  for  two  kings  of  the 
fame  family  to  afeend  the  throne  together,  yet  that  law 
was  fometimes  violated  by  oppreflion  and  tyranny.  Eu¬ 
ryfthenes  had  a  fon  called  Agis,  who  fuccecded  him.  His 
defeendants  were  called  Agida?.  There  fat  on  the  throne 
of  Sparta  thirty-one  kings  of  the  family  of  Euryfthenes, 
and  only  twenty-four  of  the  Proclidas.  The  former  were 
the  more  illuftrious.  Herodotus. 

EURYS'THEUS,  a  king  of  Argos  and  Mycena;,  fon 
of  Sthenelus  and  Nicippe  the  daughter  of  Pelops.  Juno 
haftened  his  birth  by  two  months,  that  he  might  come 
into  the  world  before  Hercules  the  fon  of  Alcmena,  as 
the  younger  of  the  twm  was  doomed  by  order  of  Jupiter 
to  be  fublervient  to  the  will  of  the  other.  This  natural 
right  was  cruelly  exercifed  by  Euryftheus,  who  was  jea¬ 
lous  of  the  fame  of  Hercules,  and  who,  to  deftroy  fo 
powerful  a  relation,  impofed  upon  him  the  moft  danger¬ 
ous  and  uncommon  enterprifes,  well  known  by  the  name 
of  the  twelve  labours  of  Hercules.  The  fuccefs  of  Her¬ 
cules  in  atchieving  thofe  perilous  labours  alarmed  Eu- 
ryftfleus  in  a  greater  degree,  and  he  furniffled  himfelf 
with  a  brazen  veffel,  where  he  might  fecure  himfelf  a  fafe 
retreat  in  cafe  of  danger.  After  the  death  of  Hercules, 
Euryftheus  renewed  his  cruelties  againft  his  children,  and 
made  war  againft  Ceyx  kingof  Tracluinia,  becaufe  he  had 
given  them  fupport,  and  treated  them  with  hofpitality. 
He  was  killed  in  the  profecution  of  this  war  by  Hyllus 
the  fon  of  Hercules.  His  head  was  fent  to  Alcmena  the 
mother  of  Hercules,  who  relenting  the  cruelties  which 
her  fon  had  fuffered,  infulted  it,  and  tore  out  the  eyes 
with  the  moft  inveter'te  fury.  Apollodorus. 

EURY'THION,  or  Eurytion,  a  Centaur,  whofe 
infolence  to  Hippodarnia  was  the  caufe  of  the  quarrel 
between  the  Lapithae  and  Centaurs,  at  the  nuptials  of 
Pirithous.  Ovid. — A  man  of  Heracles,  convicted  of  adul¬ 
tery.  His  pwnifflment  was  the  caufe  of  the  abolition  of 
the  oligarchical  power  there.  Arijlotle. 

EU'RYTHMY,  f.  Gr.J  Harmony,  regu¬ 

lar  and  fymmetrical  meafure. — In  architecture,  paint¬ 
ing,  and  fculpture,  it  denotes  that  chaftenefs,  elegance, 
and  fymmetry,  which  refults  from  the  beauty  of  true 
proportion. 

EU'RYTUS,  a  king  of  CEchalia,  father  to  lole.  He 
offered  his  daughter  to  him  who  (hot  a  bow  better  than 
himfelf.  Hercules  conquered  him,  and  put  him  to  death 
becaufe  he  refufed  him  his  daughter  as  the  prize  of  his 
victory.  Apollodorus.-*- A  perfon  killed  in  hunting  the  C’a- 
lydonian  boar. 

EUSCHEMO'SYNE,/  [from  ev, 'well,  and  Gr, 

form  or  habit.]  That  decency  and  gravity  of  deportment 
which,  among  the  minor  duties  of  his  office,  a  phylician 
ought  not  to  negleCt.  Upon  this  fubjeCt  Hippocrates  has 
written  an  entire  book. 

EUS'DEN  (Laurence),  an  Irifli  clergymen,  reCtor  of 
Conefby  in  Lincolnfflire,  and  poet  laureat  after  the  death 
of  Rowe.  His  firft  patron  was  the  eminent  lord  Halifax  ; 
whofe  poem,  ori  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  he  tranflated 
into  Latiivand  dedicated  to  his  lordfhip.  He  wasefteem- 
ed  by  the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  who  rewarded  an  epithala- 
jnium  he  wrote  on  his  marriage  with  the  place  of  poet 
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laureat.  He  was  the  author  of  many  poetical  pieces,  and 
died  in  17.10. 

EU'SEBES,/!  In  heathen  mythology,  a  (lone  formed 
in  a  chair,  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus  at  Tyre,  where  de¬ 
mons  or  evil  fpirits  were  fup.pofed  to  appear. 

EUSE'BI  A,  [ev,  well,  and  crsSa,  Gr,  to  venerate.]  ,The 
name  of  a  woman. 

EUSE'BIANS,  a  denomination  given  to  the  fedft  of 
Arians,  on  account  of  the  favour  and  countenance  which 
Eufebius,  biftiop  of  Caefarea,  (liowed  and  procured  for 
them  at  their  firft  rife. 

EUSE'BIQS,  furnamed  Paviphilus,  bidiop  of  Caefarea 
in  the  fourth  century,  the  father  of  eccledaftical  hidory, 
born  about  the  year  270.  We  have  no  certain  accounts 
of  his  family,  or  of  his  inftrudtors  in  early  life.  But  that 
he  was  a  diligent  (Indent  in  all  branches  of  facred  and  pro- 
phane  literature,  particularly  in  fcriptural  knowledge 
and  eccledaftical  antiquities,  is  (Efficiently  apparent  from 
his  numerous  valuable  productions.  During  the  perfe- 
cution  under  Diocledan,  he  was  unwearied  in  exhorting 
the  Chriftians  at  Caefarea  to  fortitude  and  conftancy  in 
their  fufterings  for  the  faith  of  Chrift,  and  was.called  to 
the  painful  talk  of  fupporting  and  animating  the  mind  of 
his  friend  Pamphilus,  who  differed  martyrdom  in  309. 
Upon  the  martyrdom  of  Pamphilus,  out  of  refpedt  to  his 
memory,  Eufebius  added  his  name  to  his  own,  and  then 
removed  to  Tyre,  where  his  friend  Paulinus  was  biftiop, 
and  where  he  law  numbers  feal  their  teftimony  to  the 
truth  of  Cliriftianity,  with  glory  and  triumph  over  the 
cruelties  of  perfecution.  At  the  meeting  of  the  famous 
council  i  f  Nice  in  325,  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of 
opening  it,  and  had  the  firft  feat  alligned  him  by  the  em¬ 
peror  Conftantine,  on  the  right  of  the  throne.  Pie  was 
alfo  prefent  at  the  council  of  Antioch,  in  330,  when  the 
arian  party  depofed  Euftathius,  the  biftiop  of  that  city  ; 
and  he  concurred  in  their  judgment.  On  this  occafion, 
however,  lie  exhibited  a  (trong  proof  of  his  fuperiority 
to  all  felfi(h  views.  For  though  be  was  elected  both  by 
the  biftiops  and  people  to  that  fee,  which  was  a  much 
more  profitable  fituation  than  that  of  Caefarea,  he  abfo- 
lutely  refilled  it.  In  335  he  j<  'ned  tho(e  biftiops  who  at 
the  council  of  Tyre  condemned  the  proceedings  of  Atha- 
iiafius  biftiop  of  Alexandria  ;  and  he  was  afterwards  de¬ 
puted  by  the  fame  biftiops  in  a  council  which  they  held 
at  Jerufalem,  to  attend  the  emperor  Conftantine,  in  order 
to  juftify  the  meafur.es  which  they  had  taken  againft  that 
prelate.  Eufebius  was  certainly  one  of  the  molt  learned 
and  ftudious  men  of  all  antiquity.  With  the  mod  eminent 
perfons  of  his  time  for  knowledge  and  literature  he  was 
intimately  acquainted,  and  had  accefs  to  lome  of  the  beft 
libraries  then  exifting.  He  died  eirlief  in  339  or  340.  Of 
Eufebius’s  numerous  works,  the  mod  important  and  va¬ 
luable  is  his  Eccledaftical  Hiftory,  in  ten  books,  containing 
the  hiftory  of  the  church  from  the  birth  of  Chrift  to  his 
own  times.  The  beft  edition  of  this  hiftory  is  that  of  the 
learned  Valefius  ;  and  of  the  various  imprefiions  of  that 
edition  the  mod  valuable  is  that  printed  at  Cambridge,  in 
1720,  in  three  volumes  folio,  by  William  Reading.  It 
contains  the  author’s  Life  of  Conftantine,  in  four  books, 
and  other  ecclefiaftical  hiftorians,  as  Socrates,  Theodurer, 
&c.  Eufebius’s  Chronicle,  in  two  books,  containing  an 
univerfal  hiftory  from  the  earlirit  times  to  the  year  325, 
is  another  work  of  prodigious  labour  and  learning,  which 
deferves  to  be  chrfled  among  the  moft  ufefu!  remains  of 
antiquity.  His  Evangelical  Preparation,  in  fifteen  books, 
and  his  ten  books  Of  Evangelical  Demonftration,  which 
are  the  only  ones  remaining  out  of  twenty  books,  of  which 
the  work  originally  connfted,  form  the  mod  comprehen- 
five  and  the  moft  learned  defence  which  antiquity  af¬ 
fords  us  of  the  truth  of  the  Chriftian  religion  againft  the 
objections  of  Pagans  and  Jews.  A  beautiful  edition  of 
them  was  publiftied  in  Greek,  by  Robert  Stephens,  in 
2544  and  1345,  in  two  volumes  folio;  which  was  reprint¬ 
ed  at  Paris,  in  1628,  in  two  volumes  folio,  w,th  a  Latin 
verfion  of  the  former,  together  with  various  readings  from 
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different  MSS.  and  notes,  by  Francis  Vigerius,  and  Dc- 
natus’s  Latin  verfion  of  the  latter.  Betides  the  works 
above-mentioned,  Eufebius  was  the  author  of  A  Com¬ 
mentary  upon  the  150  Pfalrns,  publiftied  as  far  as  the 
119th,  by  Montfaucon,  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  ColleB. 
Nov.  Grac.  Pat.  1706;  A  Commentary  upon  the  Prophe¬ 
cies  of  Ilaiah,  publiftied  in  tire  fecorid  volume  of  Mont- 
faucon’s  Collection  ;  An  Expofitionof  the  Song  of  Songs, 
publiftied  by  Meurfuts,  in  1617;  A  Treatife  againft 
Hierocles,  who  to  expofe  the  Chriftian  religion  to  ridicule 
had  compared  Apollonius  Tyanacus  with  Jefus  Chrift; 
Five  Books  againft  Marcellus  biftiop  of  Ancyra,  or,  as 
they  are  generally  divided  and  entitled, T wo  Books  againft 
Marcellus,  and  Three  Books  of  Ecclefiaftical  Theology  ; 
fix  books  of  An  Apology  forOrigen,  compofed  jointly  by 
Eufebius  and  his  friend  Pamphilus,  of  which  a  Latin  ver¬ 
fion  of  the  firft  only  is  now  remaining  ;  Ten  Evangelical 
Canons,  or  Rules  for  harmonifing  the  Evangelifts  ;  A 
Book  of  Topography,  containing  geographical  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  countries,  cities,  and  places,  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Teftament,  publiftied  with,  notes,  by  Bonfrerius 
and  Le  Clerc,  in  1707,  in  folio  ;  A  Defcription  of  the 
Church  of  the  Sepulchre  at  Jerufalem,  ami  its  Ornaments, 
and  the  Prefents  Cent  thither  by  the  Emperor  ;  a  (liort 
Treatife  of  the  Lives  of  the  Prophets  ;  fourteen  f’mall 
trails,  publiftied  in  Latin,  by  father  Sirmond,  in  1643, 
8vo.  ;  two  Sermons  in  Greek  and  Latin,  publiftied  by  fa¬ 
ther  Combefis,  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  AuEiuar.  Nov.  Pat. 
Grac.  ;  and  feveral  other  treatifes  no  longer  extant,  for 
the  titles.and  farther  particulars  of  which  we  refer  to  Fa- 
bricius,  Cave,  and  Du  Pin. 

EUSE'BIUS,  biftiop  of  Berytus  in  Phoenicia,  and  af¬ 
terwards  of  Nicomedia  and  Conftantinopie,  in  the  fourth 
century.  After  his  tranftation  from  Berytus  to  Nicome¬ 
dia,  the  difputes  between  Arius  and  his  diocefan  at  Alex¬ 
andria  had  arifen  to  fuch  a  height,  that  the  former  was 
profecuted  for  herefy  before  a  council  of  African  biftiops, 
pronounced  excommunicated  from  the  catholic  church, 
and  banilhed  from  the  city  of  which  he  was  a  prelbyter. 
In  thefe  circumftances  he  retired  for  refuge  to  Eufebius 
at  Nicomedia,  who,  conftdering  him  to  be  an  injured  and 
perfecuted  man,  warmly  efporifed  his  interefts,  and  cir¬ 
culated  letters  in  his  defence  among  the  A/iatic  and  Eu¬ 
ropean  biftiops.  He  likewife  adopted  the  diftinguifhing 
tenets  of  Arius,  of  which  he  proved  one  of  the  moft  able 
and  learned  champions  ;  whence  the  party  who  embraced 
them  were  called  by  the  name  of  Eufebians.  He  was  pre¬ 
fent  at  the  council  of  Nice  in  325,  and  in  a  fpirited  manner 
defended  tire  caufe  of  Arius;  but  when  the  fathers  had 
decreed  his  condemnation,  after  fome  delay  Eufebius 
figned  the  creed  which  they  eftabliftied  as  a  teft  of  ortho¬ 
doxy.  As  he  was  a  perfon  not  only  of  confiderable  learn¬ 
ing  and  abilities,  but  alfo  of  great  addrefs,  he  afterwards 
rendered  the  party  of  Arius  triumphant  at  the  Conftanti- 
nopolitan  court,  and  employed  his  influence  in  perfecuting 
thofe  who  had  been  the  perfecutors  of  Arius.  Thus  the 
fpirit  of  Chriftianity  was  difgraced,  and  its  benevolent 
precepts  (hamefully  violated,  in  the  hardlhips  which  were 
now  inflicted  on  catholic  believers.  Eufebius  maintained 
his  influence  with  Conftantine  until  the  death  of  that  em¬ 
peror,  and  afterwards  poflefted  in  an  equal  degree  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  iris  Con  Conftantius.  In  341  he  attended  the 
council  at  Antioch,  in  which  Athanafius  was  depofed 
from  his  epifcopal  functions,  to  which  lie  had  been  re- 
ftored  by  an  edict  of  the  emperor  Conftantius.  Soon 
after  the  meeting  of  this  council,  about  the  year  342,  he 
terminated  his  career.  There  are  no  genuine  remains  of 
the  numerous  writings  of  which  he  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  author,  excepting  A  Letter  concerning  Arius  and  his 
Opinions,  which  is  preferved  in  Theodoret. 

EUSE'BIUS,  bifhop  of  Emefa  in  Phoenicia,  in  the 
fourth  century,  a  defeendant  from,  an  honourable  family, 
and  born  at  Edefta  in  Mefopotamia.  He  was  early  in- 
ftr udted  in  the  (acred  feriptures,  and  then  placed  under 
the  beft.  mailers  in  his  native  city,  where  lie  became  ac- 
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complifhed  in  the  different  branches  of  feculav  literature. 
Afterwards  lie  went  to  Palefline,  where  he  liudied  theo¬ 
logy  and  facre.d  criticifm  under  Patrophilus  of  Scytho- 
polis,  and  Eitfebius  of  Csefarea.  He  likewife  went  to 
Antioch,  and  thence  to  Alexandria,  in  which  city  he 
chiefly  applied  himfelf  to  the  (truly  of  philofophy,  and 
then  returned  to  Antioch.  His  fetilement  at  Emefa  was 
at  firft  violently  oppofed  by  the  ignorant  populace,  who, 
from  the  fame  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  proficiency 
in  literature  and  the  Iciences,  had  been  led  to  entertain  a 
fufpicion  that  he  was  converfant  in  magical  arts,  lie  died 
.at  Antioch  about  the  year  360.  The  chief  of  his  works 
were,  treatifes  againft  the  Jews,  again!!  the  Novatians,  and 
again!!  the  Manicheans  ;  ten  books  upon  the  Epiftle  to 
the  Galatians;  and  many  fhort  homilies  upon  the  gofpels. 
Ilis  treatife  againft  the  Jews  is  ftill  extant  in  a  Greek  MS. 
in  the  library  at  Vienna. 

EUSE'BIUS,  bifhop  of  Vercelli,  now  Verceil  in  Pied¬ 
mont,  in  the  fourth  century,  native  of  the  ifland  of  Sardi¬ 
nia.  Having  removed  to  Rome,  lie  was  firft  appointed 
reader  of  that  church,  and  afterwards  raifed  to  the  lee  of 
-Vercelli.  In  the  year  354  he  was  deputed  by  pope  Li¬ 
berals  to  wait  cn  the  emperor  Conftantius,  then  in  Gaul, 
to  plead  the  caufe  of  Athanafius,  after  his  expulfion  from 
Alexandria.  But  the  arian  party  fucceeded  in  cauling  a 
decree  to  be  palled  which  condemned  the  conduct  of 
Athanafius,  and  approved  the  meafures  that  had  been 
taken  againft  him.  When  the  emperor  commanded  that 
this  decree  fliould  be  figned  by  all  the  bilhops  prefent, 
.Eufebius  refilled  to  give  his  fanchion  to  an  act  which  his 
principles  led  him  to  abhor  ;  on  which  account  he  was 
baniihed  to  Scythopolis  in  Syria,  afterwards  removed  to 
Cappadocia,  and  again  into  the  Upper  Thebais.  On 
the  acceflion  of  Julian  to  the  empire  lie  obtained  his 
liberty,  and  was  prefent  at  the  fynod  Held  by  Athana¬ 
fius  at  Alexandria  in  362.  Afterwards  he  travelled 
through  different  parts  of  the  Eaft,  endeavouring  to  re¬ 
claim  many  of  the  arian  churches  to  the  Nicene  faith,  and 
then  returned  to  Italy,  where  lie  continued  indefatigable 
in  purfuing  the  fame  object  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  about  the  year  370.  He  tranflated  the  Commentary 
of  Eufebius  of  Crefarea  upon  the  Plaints  out  of  Greek  into 
Latin,  of  which  Jerome  makes  mention  in  his  Catalogue 
of  Ecclefiaftical  Writers;  but  it  is  now  entirely  loft. 
There  are  (till  extant  fotne  fragments  of  letters  fuppofed 
to  be  his,  in  different  collections,  to  which  Cave  and  D11 
Pin  refer;  alfo  a  MS.  in  the  cathedral  church  at  Verceil, 
containing  a  Latin  verfton  of  the  four  Gofpels,  inferted 
in  the  EvangcliariumQuadruplcx  Latina:  Verfionis  Antigua,  Jcu 
petens  Italica,  publilhed  by  Jofeph  Blanchini,  at  Rome, 
.in  1749. 

EUSE'BIUS,  bifhop  of  Dorylasum  in  Phrygia,  in  the 
fifth  century.  Having  embraced  the  ecclefiaftical  life,  he 
obtained  the  fee  of  Dorylteum,  and  in  448  preferred  an 
•accufation  of  lierefy  againft  Eutyches  and  his  followers. 
T  he  fupporters  of  Eutyches,  however,  were  not  flow  in 
taking  their  revenge;  for  in  a  fynod  held  at  Ephefus  by 
Diofcortis,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  in  449,  he  was  con¬ 
demned  to  be  depofed  from  his  epiicopai  functions,  and 
refufed  admiflion  into  it  to  plead  his  own  caufe.  Two 
years  after  this  a  counter-fynod  was  held  at  Chalcedon  by 
the  orthodox  party,  in  which  Eufebius  preferred  accufa- 
tions  againft  Diofcortis.  They  then  condemned  the  Eu- 
tychians,  as  the  Eutychians  had  formerly  condemned 
them  :  and  in  the  proceedings  of  both  parties,  an  impro¬ 
per  fpirit  of  intolerance  was  much  more  difcernible,  than 
a  difpaflionate  love  of  truth,  and  a  regard  to  the  true 
genius  of  the  religion  of  which  they  made  profeflion.  A 
Latin  verfion  of  his  Argument  again!!  Neftorius  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fec.ond  volume  of  the  works  of  Marius  Mer¬ 
cator  ;  and  his  Accufation  of  Eutyches  before  the  C011- 
Ihintinopolitan  fynod,  his  Accufation  of  Diofcortis  before 
.the  fynod  of  Chalcedon,  and"  a  letter  from  him  to  the  em¬ 
peror  Marcian,  are  inferted  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Colldtio  Conciliorunu 
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EUSHA'R,  a  town  of  Afia  tic  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Natolia  :  twenty-four  miles  eaft  of  Ifliarteh. 

EUS'KIRCHEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  and  duchy  of  Juliers:  tiventv  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Juliers. 

EU'STACE,  ’[eg  well,  and  ic-T/^xt,  Gr.  to  Hand.] 
The  name  of  a  man. 

EUSFA'CHE  (David),  a  refpeCl'able  French  proteftant 
minifter  in  the  feventeenth  century,  native  of  Dauphine, 
and  fettled  as  paftor  with  the  proteftant  church  at  Mont¬ 
pellier.  He  afiifted  at  the  national  fynod  held  at  London 
in  1659,  as  deputy  of  the  province  of  I.ower  Languedoc, 
and  was  nominated  by  the  affembly  to  prefent  to  the  king 
the  letter  which  they  addreffed  to  his  majefty.  On  this 
occafion  lie  met  with  much  applaufe  when  he  harangued 
the  monarch,  who  was  then  at  Tonloufe,  and  alfo  the 
queen-mother,  and  cardinal  Mazarine.  He  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  fome  fermons,  and  fome  controverfial  pieces,  by 
which  he  acquired  confiderable  reputation. 

EUSTA'CHIO,  or  Eustachius  (Bartholomew),  an 
excellent  anatomift,  native  either  of  St.  Severino  in  the 
Marche  of  Ancona,  or  of  St.  Severina  in  Calabria.  Little 
is  known  of  his  hiftory,  farther  than  that  he  was  a  medical 
profdfor  in  the  college  of  Sapienza  in  Rome,  and  that  he 
was  phyfician  to  cardinal  Julio  della  Rovere,  named  the 
cardinal  d’Urbino.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  died  in  1570. 
Enftachius  was  a  man  of  penetrating  genius,  and  admira¬ 
bly  fitted  for  minuteand  exact  refearches.  Haller  fays  of 
him,  that  he  embraced  a  wider  field  of  enquiry  than  any 
other  anatomift  down  to  the  prefent  time  ;  and  that  he 
enriched  the  fcience  with  more  difeoveries  and  more  cor¬ 
rections  than  any  other  perfon  whom  he  knows.  One 
great  fcope  of  this  anatomift  feemsto  have  been  to  defend 
the  accuracy  of  Galen  againft  the  cenfures  of  Vefalius  ; 
but  His  refearches  led  him  much  farther  titan  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  tiie  ancients.  In  the  ftrudture  of  the  kidneys,  of 
the  organ  of  the  ear,  of  the  bones,  in  the  nervous  and  ar¬ 
terial  fyftems,  his  additions  and  corrections  to  former  de- 
feriptions  are  efpecially  important.  His  name  is  perpe¬ 
tuated  in  the  internal  tube  of  the  ear,  called  the  Eujlachian, 
and  in  the  Euftachian  valve  of  the  heart. 

EUSTA'THI  ANS,  a  name  given  to  the  Catholics  of 
Antioch  in  the  fourth  century,  on  occafion  of  their  re- 
fufal  to'acknowledge  any  other  bifhop  befides  St.  Euflr- 
thius,  depofed  by  the  Arians.  Alfo  a  feCt  of  heretics  in 
the  fourth  century,  denominated  from  their  founder  E11- 
ftathius,  a  monk  fo  fool i (li  1  y  fond  of  his  own  profeflion, 
that  he  condemned  all  other  conditions  of  life.  He  ex¬ 
cluded  married  people  from  falvation  ;  prohibited  his 
followers  from  praying  in  their  houfes  ;  and  obliged  them 
to  quit  all  they  had,  as  incompatible  with  the  hopes  of 
heaven. 

EUSTA'THIUS,  bifhop  of  Antioch  in  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury,  born  at  Side  in  Pamphilia.  He  was  a  ftrenuous  op¬ 
ponent  of  the  arian  doClrine,  which  he  combated  both  by 
his  eloquence  and  in  numerous  writings.  At.  the  council 
of  Nice,  in  325,  he  diftinguiftied  himfelf  by  his  exertions 
in  the  caufe  of  orthodoxy,  and  afterwards  by  his  zeal  in 
defending  the  decifionsof  the  council,  and  carrying  them 
into  effect.  This  conduct  of  his  highly  exafperated  the 
arian  bifhops  of  Paleffine,  who  embraced  the  firft  favour¬ 
able  occafion  of  making  him  feel  their  vengeance.  After 
the  return  of  Eufebius  of  Nicomedin,  and  Theognis  of 
Nice,  from  banilhment,  a  fynod  of  the  eaftern  bifhops  was 
held  at  Antioch  about  the  year  32S,  in  which  Euftathius 
was  accufed,  by  Cyrus  bifhop  of  Bertea,  of  adhering  to  the 
doctrine  of  Sabellius,  rather  than  to  that  of  the  council 
of  Nice.  Whether  he  was  really  a  favourer  of  the  Sabel- 
lian  notions,  Lardner  think's  is  doubtful.  Euftathius  was, 
however,  declared  to  be  guilty,  and  by  a  decree  of  the 
fynod  depofed  from  the  paftoral  office.  Through  the 
influence  of  his  enemies  with  the  emperor,  he  was  alfo 
banifhed  to  Trajanopolis  in  Thrace,  where  he  died,  but 
at  what  time  is  uncertain.  His  fame  was  fo  great  among 
the  catholics,  that  thofe  who  fupported  his  intereft  were 
1  diftinguiflied 
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diftinguiflted  by  the  name  of  Evjlathians.  Of  his  numerous 
writings  there  are  few  remains  extant  of  undifputed 
genu  nenef  ,  excepting  fragments  which  have  been  col¬ 
lected  by  Fabricius.  Perhaps  his  only  exiiting  treatife  is, 
A  Differtation  concerning  the  Ventriloquift,  or  Pythonefs, 
r  Sant,  xxviii.  written  againft  Origen  and  his  opinions 
on  that  fubjeft, which  was  publifhed  by  Alladius  in  Greek, 
together  with  a  Latin  verfion,  in  1629,  and  is  alfo  to  be 
found  in  the  twenty-feventh  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Pa- 
trum,  and  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Critici  Sacri. 

EUST  A'TI  A,  or  Eu statius.  See  Saint  Eustatia. 

EUSTA'TIUS,  archbifhop  of  Theffalonica,  a  gram¬ 
marian  and  critic  of  note,  live  i  in  the  twelfth  century, 
under  the  emperors  Manuel,  Alexius,  and  Andronicus 
Comnenus.  He  is  known  by  his  Commentaries  upon 
Homer,  and  upon  Dionyfius  the  geographer.  Thefe 
commentaries  were  printed  at  Rome  in  four  volumes 
folio,  1542,1550,  and  have  been  reprinted,  particularly 
at  Florence,  1730,  See.  with  the  notes  and  tranflations  of 
Politi  and  Salvini.  Many  of  the  annotations  are  given  in 
the  notes  on  Pope’s  Homer.  The  commentaries  on  Dio- 
nyfius  were  firfl  printed  in  the  Greek  by  Robert  Stephens 
in  1547,  and  have  been  feveral  times  reprinted.  A  Latin 
verfion  of  them  was  given  by  Politi  in  1742,  at  Geneva, 
two  volumes,  8vo. 

EU'STOW,  formerly  called  Helenjlow ,  a  place  in  Bed- 
fordfhire,  fo  called  from  a  convent  dedicated  to  Helen, 
the  mother  of  Conftantine  the  Great. 

EUSTJLA'TIUS,  a  prefoyter  of  the  church  of  Con¬ 
ftantinople  under  the  patriarchate  of  Eutychius,  flouriflted 
about  the  year  578.  He  was  the  author  of  A  Treatife 
concerning  the  Souls  of  the  Dead,  intended  to  prove  that 
the  fouls  of  all  men  are  aCtive  after  their  reparation  from 
the  body.  It  was  firft  publifhed  by  Leo  Allatius,  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  Latin  verfion,  at  the  end  of  his  Trea¬ 
tife  on  Purgatory,  Rome,  1665,  8vo.  and  is  inferted  in 
the  twenty-feventh  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum.  He 
was  alfo  theauthorof The  Lifeof  the  Patriarch  Eutychius. 

EUSTRA'TIUS,  archbifttop  of  Nice  in  the  twelfth 
century,  fpoken  of  as  a  perfon  of  profound  learning  and 
/kill,  as  well  in  civil  as  ecclefiaftieal  affairs.  He  was  the 
author  of  A  Treatife  againft  Chryfolanus,  concerning  the 
Proceflion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  to  be  met  with  in 
different  libraries  ;  and  of  fome  other  pieces  mentioned 
by  Allatius,  which  are  ftill  probably  in  cxiftence.  The 
only  works  of  his  which  have  been  committed  to  the  prefs 
are,  Commentaries  on  the  latter  Analyfis  of  Ariffotle, 
publilhed  in  Greek  at  Venice,  1534,  folio  ;  and  Commen¬ 
taries  on  the  Ethics  of  Ariffotle,  publifhed  in  Greek  at 
the  fame  place,  1536,  folio,  and  in  Latin  at  Paris,  1543, 
folio. 

EUS'TYLE,yi  in  architedlure,  the  beff  manner  of  plac¬ 
ing  columns,  with  regard  to  their  diftance  ;  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Vitruvius,  fhould  be  four  modules,  or  two  dia¬ 
meters  and  a  quarter. 

EU'TAM,  a  fmall  ifland  of  the  Well  Indies,  near  the 
eaft  coaft  of  Porto  Rico.  Lat.  18.  18.  N.  Ion.  64.41. 
\V.  Greenwich. 

EUTA'XI A,  or  Eutaxy,/  [from  ev;,  good,  and 
9 Gr.  order.]  A  graceful  difpofition  of  things  ;  pro¬ 
per  order, 

EUTER'PE,  one  of  the  Mufes,  daughter  of  Jupiterand 
Mnemofyne.  She  prefided  over  mufic,  and  was  looked 
upon  as  the  inventrefs  of  the  flute.  She  is  reprefented 
as  crowned  with  flowers,  and  holding  a  flute  in  her 
hands.  Some  mythologifts  attributed  to  her  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  tragedy,  more  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  the  pro- 
dudtion  of  Melpomene. 

EUTHANA'SIA,  or  Euthanasv,  f.  [svSa  ])OLa\CLy 
Gr.]  An  eafy  death. — A  recovery,  in  my  cafe,  and  at 
my  age,  is  impoflible  ;  the  kindeft  with  of  my  friends  is 
■euthanajia.  Arbuthnot. 

EUTHE'NIA,  [from  evStivsta,  Gr.  to  profper.]  The 
medical  term  for  a  found  ftate  of  health,  or  good  confti- 
tution  of  body. 
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EUTHY'CR  ATES,  a  fculptor  of  Sicyon,  foil  of  I.y- 
fippus.  He  was  peculiarly  happy  in  the  proportions  of 
his  ftatues.  Thofe  of  Hercules  and  Alexander  were  in 
general  effeetn,  and  particularly  that  of  Medea,  which 
was  carried  on  a  chariot  by  four  horfes. 

EUTHY'MIUS,  patriarch  of  Conftantinople  in  the 
tenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Ifauria,  who  was  firff  of  all 
a  fimple  monk,  but  by  his  talents  and  virtues  fo  far  re¬ 
commended  himfelf  to  notice,  that  he  obtained  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Synce/le,  a  confidential  office  of  high  rank  un¬ 
der  the  patriarch,  and  was  chofen  confetlor  by  the  em  ¬ 
peror  Leo  VI.  furnamed  the  Wife,  or  the  Philofophcr. 
In  the  year  906,  Nicholas  the  patriarch,  furnamed  the 
Myftic,  having  awakened  the  indignation  of  the  emperor 
by  excommunicating  him  for  marrying  a  fourth  wife, -con¬ 
trary  to  the  laws  of  the  Greek  church,  was  depofed  from 
that  dignity,  and  Euthymius  was  elevated  to  it  in  his 
room.  Upon  the  death  of  Leo,  his  fuccelfor  Alexander 
11.  re-eftablifhed  Nicholas  in  the  patriarchal  chair,  in  the 
year  911,  and  iffued  a  fentence  ofbanifhment  againft  Eu¬ 
thymius.  On  thisoccafion  he  is  reported  to  have  received 
injurious  and  brutal  treatment  from  fome  ecclefl allies, 
whofe  fimoniacal  practices  he  had  detected  and  punilhed  ; 
but  he  bore  their  outrages  without  a  murmur,  and  fuf- 
tained  the  difgrace  and  inconveniencies  of  his  exile  with 
meeknefs  and  patience  until  his  death,  which  took  place 
about  the  year  920.  There  was  another  patriarch  of  Con¬ 
ftantinople  of  the  name  of  Euthymius,  who  obtained  that 
dignity  in  the  year  1410,  and  enjoyed  it  until  his  death, 
in  1416. 

EUTHY'MIUS  ZIGABENUS,  a  Greek  monk  of  the 
order  of  St.  Bafil,  flouriflted  at  Conftantinople  at  thebe- 
ginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  Reacquired  the  patron¬ 
age  and  efteem  of  the  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  at 
whofe  command  he  drew  up  his  Panoplia,  or  Defence  of 
the  Orthodox  Faith  againft  all  Herelies.  A  Latin  verfion 
of  it  by  Zinus,  was  printed  at  Lyons  in  1536,  and  after¬ 
wards  at  Paris  and  Venice,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum.  Euthymius  was 
alfo  the  author  of  A  Commentary  upon  the  Pfalms  and 
Canticles,  ofwhich  a  Latin  verfion  was  publifhed  by  Sau. 
lilts,  in  1530,  folio.  3.  A  Commentary  on  the  four 
Evangelifts,  tranflated  into  Latin  by  Hentenius,  Zinus, 
and  Saulius,  the  latter  of  whom  publifhed  his  verfion  at 
Louvain,  in  1544,  folio.  4.  A  Treatife  againft  the  He- 
refies  of  the  Mallalians,  Bogomilians,  &c.  publifhed  in 
Greek,  with  a  Latin  verfion,  and  learned  notes,  by  James 
Tollius,  at  Utrecht,  in  1696.  5.  Commentaries  on  the 

Epiftles  of  St.  Paul .  6.  A  Commentary  on  the  Catholic 

Epiftles  ;  and  fome  other  treatifes,  ftill  in  MS.  the  fub- 
jedts  of  which  are  noticed  in  Fabricius,  as  well  as  the  li¬ 
braries  in  which  they  are  depofited. 

EU'THYMY,yi  [from  ev;,  good,  and  617*0;,  Gr.  the 
mind.]  Quietnefs  of  mind  ;  eafe  of  mind.  Scott. 

EUTHY'POROS,  f.  The  aft  of  walking  upright. 
Phillips.  Not  much  ufal. 

EU'TIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Lower 
Saxony,  and  bifhopric  of  Lubeck,  fituated  by  the  fide  of 
a  lake  ;  the  uftial  refidence  of  thebifhop  :  twenty  miles 
north  of  Lubeck. 

EUTO'CIUS,  amoft  intelligent  mathematician,  native 
of  Afcalon  in  Paleftine,  and  a  difciple  of  Ifidorus,  flou- 
riftied  towards  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century.  To 
him  the  mathematical  world  is  indebted  for  very  elaborate 
and  perfpicuous  Commentaries  on  the  books  of  Archi¬ 
medes  concerning  the  fphere  and  cylinder,  the  dimenfions 
of  the  circle,  and  equiponderants-;  and  alfo  on  the  firft 
four  books  of  the  Conics  of  Apollonius  Pergaeus.  Thefe 
commentaries  have  appeared  in  their  moft  perfedt  and 
magnificent  form  in  the  edition  of  the  works  of  Archi¬ 
medes,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1  792,  folio,  which  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  prefs  by  the  learned  Jofeph  Torelli,  of  Ve¬ 
rona  ;  and  in  Dr.  Halley’s  edition  of  the  eight  books  of 
Apollonius,  publiflted  at  Oxford  in  1710,  folio. 

EUTOL'MIA,  [from  ev,  well,  and  t oA.wasv,  Gr.  to 
A  a  ‘  dare.] 
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dare.]  That  firmneTs  of  mind  which  preferves  from  the 
11  ft i a  1  agitations  produced  by  accidents  and  furprife. 

EUTRO'PIUS,  a  Latin  hiftorian  of  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury,  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Aquitain,  though 
Suidas  calls  him  “  an  Italian  fophift.”  He  himfelf  fays 
that  he  bore  arms  under  Julian  in  his  expedition  againft 
the  Perfians ;  and  he  is  thought  to  have  rifen  to  the  fena- 
torian  rank.  He  wrote  feveral  works,  of  which  the  only 
one  remaining  is  an  abridgment  of  the  Roman  Hiltory,  in 
ten  books,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Valens.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  much 
efteem  in  the  middle  ages,  and  more  than  one  Greek  ver- 
fion  was  made  of  it.  Numerous  editions  of  it  have  been 
publifhed,  and  it  has  been  received  as  a  fchool  book. 
There  is  a  Delphin  edition  of  1683,  4to.;  an  Oxford,  with 
a  Greek  tranflatjon,  1703,  8vo.  ;  and  a  very  elegant  one 
by  Dellin,  with  the  notesof  Le  Fevre,  Paris,  Barbou,  1746. 

EU'TYCHES,  founder  of  the  feet  called  Eutychians , 
in  the  fifth  century.  He  was  a  Greek  prelbyter,  and  ab¬ 
bot  of  a  monaftery  at  Confiantinople  ;  and  in  the  excefsof 
his  zeal  againft  the  doftrine  of  Neftorius,  adopted  an  op- 
polite  opinion,  but  equally  at  variance  with  the  catholic 
creed  ;  for  he  maintained,  that  in  Chrift  there  was  but  one 
nature,  that  of  the  incarnate  Word.  Hence  he  was 
thought  to  deny  the  exiftence  of  the  human  nature  in 
Chrift  ;  but  probably  his  meaning  was,  as  Theodoret  in¬ 
forms  us  in  his  fecond  Dialogue  on  Heretics,  that  the  hu¬ 
man  nature  of  Chrift  was  entirely  abforbed  in  the  divine, 
as 'a  drop  of  honey  would  be  abforbed,  but  without  perifti- 
ing,  by  falling  into  the  fea.  Eutyches  had  arrived  at  an 
advanced  period  of  life  when  he  avowed  this  opinion, 
which  was  firft  condemned  in  a  fynod  at  Confiantinople  in 
448  ;  then  approved  by  the  council  of  Ephefus  in  449  ; 
and  re-examined  and  fulminated  in  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon  in  451.  A  Confeftion  of  Faith  delivered  to  the 
Council  of  Ephefus,  and  Two  Supplications  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  Theodolius,  by  Eutyches,  are  extant  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  Collcblio  Conciliorum  ;  and  alfo  A  Letter  to 
Pope  Leo,  with  the  Fragment  of  a  Confelfor,  in  Father 
Lupus’s  Collection  of  Letters,  &c,  relative  to  the  Coun¬ 
cils  of  Ephefus  and  Chalcedon.  The  dodtrine  of  Euty¬ 
ches,  notwithftanding  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Chal-' 
cedon  againft  it,  met  with  numerous  fupporters  in  the 
eaftern  churches,  being  almoft  univerfally  received  in  the 
biflioprics  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria.  Thole  who  main¬ 
tained  it,  indeed,  became  afterwards  divided  into  a  va¬ 
riety  of  fefts,  different  branches  of  which  are  (till  to  be 
met  with  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  particularly  Armenia. 

EUTYCHIA'NUS,  a  Tufcun  by  birth,  fucceeded  to 
the  fee  of  Rome  on  the  death  of  Felix,  in  275.  He  pre- 
lided  over  the  church  of  Rome  nearly  nine  years,  and  died 
at  the  clofe  of  283.  The  Catholics  have  inferibed  his 
name  in  the  lift  of  martyrs,  and  he  is  honoured  as  fuch  by 
their  church.  Two  decretal  Epiftles,  relative  to  fnbjedts 
of  eccleftaftical  difeipline,  ft  ill  extant  in  Gratian,  and  other 
collections,  are  attributed  to  this  pope. 

EUTYCHTDE,  a  woman  who  was  thirty  times  brought 
to  bed,  and  carried  to  the  grave  by  twenty  of  her  children. 
Pliny. 

EUTYCH'IUS,  patriarch  of  Alexandria  in  the  tenth 
century,  born  in  876,  at  Foftat,  or  Old  Cairo,  in  Egypt. 
He  was  originally  bred  a  phyfician  ;  but  afterwards  em¬ 
braced  the  eccleftaftic  life,  and  in  932  \yas  eleCted  pa¬ 
triarch  of  Alexandria,  w  hich  dignity  he  held  until  his 
death.  On  his  a  dee  (lion  to  the  patriarchate,  he  changed 
his  Arabic  name  of  Said  Ebn  Patrick,  for  F.utychius,  which 
means  happy,  in  Greek,  as  Said  does  in  Arabic.  He  was 
the  author  of  Annals,  commencing  with  the  Origin  of  the 
World,  and  reaching  to  the  Year  940,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Nadhm  algiauhir,  or  A  String  ot  Pearls.  In 
1642  the  learned  Selden  publifhed  an  extraCt  from  thefe 
annals  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  under  the  title  of  Origines 
Alexandria,  &c.  4to.  containing  an  account  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  and  ordination  of  the  firft  patriarchs  of  Alexandria, 


which  Eutychius  affertsTiad  been  conduced  till  Alex¬ 
ander’s  time  by  twelve  prelbyters  of  that  church,  who 
chofe  one  among  themfelves  patriarch,  and  confirmed 
their  choice  by  the  impofition  of  their  hands.  He  likewife 
maintains  in  it,  that  there  was  no  bifhop  in  all  Egypt  un¬ 
til  the  time  of  Demetrius.  The  whole  of  the  Annals, 
with  Selden’s  preface,  and  notes,  was  publifhed  by  Dr. 
Pocock,  at  Oxford,  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  1659,  4to.  Eu¬ 
tychius  was  alfo  the  author  of  a  work  concerning  the  Af¬ 
fairs  of  Sicily,  after  the  reduction  of  that  illand  by  the  Sa¬ 
racens,  which  is  extant  in  MS.  in  the  public  library  at 
Cambridge,  fubjoined  to  the  Annals  ;  and  A  Deputation 
between  the  Chriftians  and  the  Heterodox,  in  oppofition 
to  the  Jacobites,  a  branch  of  the  Eutychian  feCt,  which 
is  alfo  ftill  preferved  in  MS.  as  well  as  fome  fmall  medi¬ 
cal  treatifes. 

EU'TYCHUS,  a  man’s  name. 

EVULGA'TION,/!  [evu/go,  Lat.]  The  aCt  of  divulg¬ 
ing  ;  publication. 

EVUL'SION,  [  [evuljio,  Lat.]  The  aft  of  plucking 
out. — From  a  ItriCt  enquiry  we  cannot  maintain  the  cvul- 
Jion,  or  biting  off  any  parts.  Brown. 

EUXI'NUS  PON'TUS,  or  Euxinf  Sea,  in  ancient  geo¬ 
graphy,  a  fea  between  Alia  and  Europe,  partly  at  the 
north  of  Alia  Minor,  and  at  the  weft  of  Colchis.  It  was 
originally  called  «|e ivoj,  inhofpitable,  on  account  of  the 
favage  manners  of  th,e  inhabitants  on  its  coafts.  Com¬ 
merce  with  foreign  nations,  and  the  plantation  of  colonies 
in  their  neighbourhood,  gradually  fattened  their  rough- 
nefs,  and  the  fea  was  no  longer  called  Axenus,  but  Euxcnus, 
hofpitable.  The  Euxine  is  fuppofed  by  Herodotus  to 
be  1387  miles  long  and  420  broad.  Strabo  calls  it  1100 
miles  long,  and  in  circumference  3125.  It  abounds  in 
all  varieties  of  filh,  and  receives  the  tribute  of  above 
forty  rivers.  It  is  not  of  great  depth,  except  in  the  eaft¬ 
ern  parts,  whence  fome  have  imagined  that  it  had  a  fub- 
terraneous  communication  with  the  Cafpian.  It  is  now 
called  the  Black  Sea,  from  the  thick  dark  fogs  which  cover 
it  ;  for  an  account  of  which  fee  vol.  iii.  p.  80. 

EU'ZET,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Gard,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftriCt  of  Uzes  : 
nine  miles  weft-north-weft:  of  Uzes. 

EUZO'IUS,  b: (hop  of  Ciefarea  in  the  fourth  century, 
educated  under  Thefpelius  the  rhetorician.  In  366,  on 
the  death  of  Acacias,  he  obtained  the  bifhopric  of  Cae- 
farea,  after  maintaining  a  fmart  conteft  with  many  rival 
candidates.  He  was  a  man  of  confiderable  learning,  and 
very  diligent  in  the  difeharge  of  his  epifcopal  functions  ; 
but  is  principally  entitled  to  have  his  name  tranfmitted 
to  pofterity  on  account  of  his  great  exertions  to  promote 
the  interefts  of  faience  and  literature.  To  him  the  eaft¬ 
ern  world  was  indebted  for  the  reftoraticn  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  library  at  Ciefarea,  which  had  been  origi¬ 
nally  collected  by  Origen  and  Pamphilus,  and  was  at  that 
period  fallen  much  into  decay.  In  his  religious  princi¬ 
ples  he  was  of  the  Arian  party  ;  on  which  account  he 
was  depofed  from  his  fee,  under  the  reign  ot  the  emperor 
Theodolius,  about  the  year  380.  He  was  the  author  6f 
numerous  treatifes  upon  various  fubjeCts,  which  were 
extant  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  but  are  now  entirely  loft, 
and  even  their  titles  unrecorded. 

EW'ALD  (John),  a  Danifti  poet,  fon  of  a  clergyman 
at  Copenhagen,  born  in  that  city  in  1743,  and  died  there 
on  the  17th  of  March,  1781,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of 
his  age.  In  ftrength  of  imagination,  fpirit,  and  origi¬ 
nality,  Ewald  certainly  excels  t he  other  Danifti  poets. 
His  various  pieces  are  almoft  all  diftinguilhed  by  bold 
ideas,  and  new  and  Jbappy  allufions ;  and  difplay,  in  the 
fulleft  manner,  the  fertility  of  his  poetical  genius.  A 
complete  edition  of  his  works  appeared  at  Copenhagen, 
1781  — 1791,  four  parts,  8vo.  the  three  laft  of  which  are 
ornamented  with  mafterly  engravings  by  Chodowieky. 

E  VV  ANTCZOW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Kaminiec  :  lixty-four  miles  north-north- weft  ot  Kamimec. 

EWA'NO, 
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EWA'NO,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Red 
Ruftia  :  thirty-fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Halicz. 

EW'BR I C E,  f.  [from  ep,  i.e.  conjugium,  and  bpiyce, 
Sax.  fraElio.  ]  Adultery  or  marriage-breaking  :  from  this 
Saxon  word  ep,  marriage,  we  derive  our  prefent  Englifh 
woo,  to  court. 

EWE,y:  [eope,  Sax.  the  fhe-fheep  ;  the  female  of  the 
ram.  For  the  natural  hiftory  of  fheep,  and  of  different 
countries,  fee  the  article  Ovis. 

Sev’n  bullocks  yet  unyok’d  for  Phoebus  chufe  ; 

And  for  Diana  feven  unfpotted  ewes.  Dryden. 

EWE-HOG,  f.  A  female  fheep  of  a  year  old. 

EW'ELL,  a  fmall  pleafant  town  in  the  county  of  Sur¬ 
rey,  fourteen  miles  from  London,  and  ten  from  Do;  king. 
Here  is  a  moft  valuable  fpring,  the  head  of  a  cryftal  ftream, 
that  beautifies  and  enriches  Epfom-cou rt  meadows.  Here 
was  formerly  a  moll  magnificent  palace,  built  by  Henry 
VIII.  but  none  of  its  remains  are  left.  Charles  II.  gave 
it  to  his  favourite  mi (t refs,  the  duchefs  of  Cleveland,  who 
pulled  it  down,  and  fold  the  materials.  The  market  is 
on  Thurfdays;  fairs,  May  12  and  Oftober  29. 

EWEN'NY,  a  river  of  Wales,  in  the  county  of  Gla¬ 
morgan,  which  runs  into  the  Ogmore,  two  miles  from 
the  lea. 

EW’ER,  f.  [from  eau,  perhaps  anciently  ev,  water.] 
A  veil'd  in  which  water  is  brought  for  wafhingthe  hands. 

- — I  dreamt  of  a  filver  bafon  and  ewer  to-night.  Shakcfpcare. 
The  golden  ewer  a  maid  obfequious  brings  ; 

Replenifh’d  from  the  cool  tranflucent  fprings; 

With  copious  water  the  bright  vafe  fupplies 
A  filver  laver,  of  capacious  fize.  Pope. 

EWFT,  f.  An  eft,  or  water-newt: 

Onely  thefe  marifhes  and  myrie  bogs, 

In  which  the  Larfull  ewfts  do  build  their  bowres, 

Yeel’d  me  an  hofir.y  ’mi.ngft  the  croking  frogs.  Spenfer. 

EW  RY,  f.  An  office  in  the  king’s  houffiold,  where 
they  take  care  of  the  linen  for  the  king’s  table,  lay  the 
cloth,  and  ferve  up  water  in  filver  ewers  after  dinner. 

EX,  a  Latin  prepofition  often  prefixed  to  compounded 
words  :  fometimes  meaning  out,  as  exhaujl,  to  draw  out  ; 
fometimes  only  enforcing  the  meaning,  and  fometimes 
producing  little  alteration. 

EX,  a  river  of  England,  which  rifes  in  the  weftern 
part  of  the  county  of  Someifet,  about  fifteen  miles  north- 
weft  from  Dulverton,  ; afies by  Dulverton,  Tiverton,  Exe¬ 
ter,  To;  fham,  dec.  and  runs  into  the  fea  at  Exmouth. 

EX  GRAVI  QUERELA,  a  writ  that  lies  for  him  to 
whom  any  lands  or  tenements  in  fee  are  devifed  by  will, 
(within  any  city,  town,  or  borough,  wherein  lands  are 
devifeable  by  cuftorri,)  and  the  heir  of  the  devifor  enters, 
and  detains  them  from  hint.  If  a  man  devifes  Inch  latfcjjs 
or  tenements  unto  another  in  tail,  with  remainder  over  in 
fee,  if  the  tenant  in  tail  enter,  and  is  feifed  by  force  of 
the  int.iil,  and  afterwards  dieth  without  itTue  ;  he  in  re¬ 
mainder  (hall  have  the  writ  ex  gravi  querela  to  execute 
that  devife.  Alfo  where  tenant  in  tail  dies  without  iflue 
of  his  body,  the  heir  of  the  donor,  or  he  who  hath  the 
reverfion  of  the  land,  fliall  have  this  writ  in  the  nature 
of  a  formedon  in  the  reverter.  If  a  devifor’s  heir  be 
oqlle.d  by  the  dcviiee,  by  entry  on  the  lands  ;  he  may  not 
after  have  this  wrir,  but  is  to  have  his  remedy  by  the  or¬ 
dinary  courfe  of  the  common  law.  Co.  Lit.  hi,  If  the 
claimant’s  title  accrues  within  twenty  years,  the  moft  eli¬ 
gible  method  of  proceeding  is  by  ejectment. 

EX  MERO  MOTU,  words  ufed  in  the  king’s  charters 
and  le.ters  patent,  to  lignify  that  he  grants  them  of  his 
own  will  and  nv  re  motion,  without  petition  or  fnggeftion 
of  any  oth  r.  And  the  intent  and  efreft  of  thefe  words, 
is  to  bar  all  excepth  ns  that  might  be  taken  to  the  char¬ 
ters  or  letters  patent,  by  alleging  that  the  king  in  grant¬ 
ing  them  was  abufed  by  falfe  fuggeliions.  Kitch.  352. 
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EX  OFFI'CIO,  the  power  a  perfon  lias  by  virtue  of 
an  office,  to  do  certain  afts,  without  being  applied  to  : 
as  a  juftice  of  peace  may  not  only  grant  furety  of  the 
peace,  at  the  complaint  or  requeft  of  any  perfon,  but  he 
may  demand  and  take  it  ex  officio,  at  diferetion,  Sec.  Dalt. 
270.  Ex  officio  informations  are  at  the  fuit  of  the  king, 
filed  by  the  attorney-general,  as  by  virtue  of  his  office; 
without  applying  to  the  court  wherein  filed,  for  leave, 
or  giving  the  defendant  any  opportunity  of  (hewing  caufe 
why  it  (hould  not  be  filed. 

EX  PARTE,  [of  one  part .]  A  commifiion  in  chancery 
ex  parte,  is  that  which  is  taken  out  and  executed  by  one 
fide  or  party  only,  on  the  other  party’s  neglecting  or  re- 
fufing  to  join:  when  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  pro¬ 
ceed,  it  is  a  joint  commifiion. — Ex  parte  talis,  is  a  writ 
that  lies  for  a  bailitf  or--receiver,  who,  having  auditors 
alfigned  to  take  his  account,  cannot  obtain  of  them  rea- 
fonable  allowance,  but  is  caft  into  prifon.  And  the  courfe 
in  this  cafe  is  to  fue  this  writ  out  of  the  chancery.,  di- 
reCied  to  the  fheriff  to  take  four  mainpernors  to  bring  his 
body  before  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  at  a  certain  day, 
and  to  warn  the  lord  to  appear  at  the  fame  time. 

EX  POST  FAC'TO,  a  term  ufed  in  the  law,  figni- 
fying  fomething  done  after  another  thing  that  was  com¬ 
mitted  before.  And  an  aft  done,  or  efiate  granted,  may¬ 
be  made  good  by  matter  ex  pojl  faElo ,  that  was  not  fo  at 
firft,  by  eleftion,  &c.  As  fometimes  a  thing  well  done 
at  firft,  may  afterwards  become  ill.  5  Rep.  22. 

EXA'CERATED,  adj.  Winnowed  ;  cleanfed  from 
chaff.  Scott.  Not  ?nuch  ufed. 

To  EXACER'BATE,  v.  a.  [exacerbo,  Lat.]  To  im- 
bitter;  to  exafperate;  to  heighten  any  malignant  quality, 

EXACERBA'TION,/  1  ncreafe  of  malignity;  aug¬ 
mented  force  or  feverity.  Height  of  a  difeafe  ;  puroxyfm, 

• — The  patient  may  drive,  by  little  and  little,  to  over¬ 
come  the  fymptom  in  exacerbation-,  and  lo,  by  time,  turn 
fuffering  into  nature.  Bacon. — Watchfulnefs  and  delirium} 
and  exacerbation,  every  other  day.  Arbuthnot. 

EXACERVA'TION,  f  [ acervus ,  Lat.]  The  aft  of 
heaping  up.  , 

EXACINA'TION,  J\  [ex,  from,  and  acinus,  Lat.  a 
kernel.]  The  aft  of  taking  kernels  out  of  fruit. 

EXACT',  adj.  [exaElus,  Lat.]  Nice;  not  failing;  not 
deviating  from  rule  : 

All  this,  exaEl  to  rule,  were  brought  about, 

Were  but  a  combat  in  the  lifts  left  out.  Pope. 

Methodical ;  not  negligently  performed.  Careful  ;  not 
negligent  :  of  perfons. — Many  gentlemen  turn  out  of  the 
feats  of  their  anceftors,  to  make  way  for  fuch  new  matters 
as  have  been  more  exaEl  in  their  accounts  than  themfelves, 
SpcElator. — Honeft  ;  drift;  punftual. — In  my  doings  I  was 
exaEl.  F.cclef  1  i.  19. 

To  EXACT',  v.  a.  [ exigo ,  exaElus ,  Lat.]  To  require 
authoritatively. — Of  a  foreigner  thou  mayeit  exact  it 
again  ;  but  that  which  is  thine  with  thy  brother,  thine 
hand  (hall  releafe.  Deut. 

Thou  now  exaEVJl  the  penalty, 

Which  is  a  pound  of  this  poor  merchant’s  fl efh .  Shahefp. 
To  demand  of  right. — Where  they  defign  a  recompence 
for  benefits  received,  they  are  lefs  folicitous  to  make  it 
•when  it  is  exaEled.  Small  ridge. 

Years  of  fervice  pad, 

From  grateful  fouls  exaEl  reward  at  laft.  Dryden. 

To  fummon  ;  to  enjoin;  to  enforce  : 

Let  us  defeend  now  therefore  from  this  top 

Of  fpeculation  ;  for  the  hour  precife 

Exaids  our  parting  hence.  Milton. 

To  EXACT',  v.  n.  To  praftife  extortion. — The  enemy 
fliall  not  exaEl  upon  him.  Pf.  lxxxix.  22. 

EXACT'ER,  /.  Extortioner;  one  who  claims  more 
than  his  due,  or  claims  his  due  with  outrage  and  feverity. 
— The  poller  and  exaEler  of  fees  juftifies  the  common 
1  refemblance 
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refemblance  of  the  courts  of  juftice  to  the  buffi,  where, 
unto  while  the  Cheep  flies  for  defence  from  the  weather, 
lie  is  fore  to  lofe  part  of  the  fleece.  Bacon.  —  I  will  alfo 
make  thy  officers  peace,  and  thine  exaClers  righteoufnefs. 
ifaiali.  —  He  that  demands  by  authority.  —  Light  and 
lewd  perfons,  efpecially  that  the  exaCler  of  the  oath  did 
neither  ufe  exhortation,  nor  examining  of  them  for  taking 
thereof,  were  eafily  fuborned  to  make  an  affidavit  for 
money.  Bacon. — One  who  is  I'evere.  in  his  injunctions  or 
his  demands. — No  men  are  prone  to  be  greater  tyrants, 
and  more  rigorous  exaClers  upon  others,  than  fitch  whofe 
pride  was  formerly  leaf!  difpofed  to  the  obedience  of  law¬ 
ful  confutations.  King  Charles. 

EXAC'TION,  f.  The  aCt  of  making  an  authoritative 
demand,  or  levying  by  force  : 

If  he  fliould  break  his  day,  what  fliould  I  gain 
By  the  exaction  of  the  forfeiture  ?  Shakefpcare. 

Extortion  ;  unjuft  demand. — Remove  violence  and  fpoil, 
and  execute  judgment  and  juftice  ;  take  away  your  ex¬ 
actions  from  my  people.  Ezek.  xlv.  9. — A  tribute  feverely 
levied. — They  have  not  made  bridges  over  the  river  for 
the  convenience  of  their  fuhjeCts  as  well  as  (trangers,  who 
pay  an  unreafonable  cxaClion  at  every  ferry  upon  the  lead 
ufing  of  the  waters.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

EXAC'TION  in  law,  is  a  wrong  done  by  an  officer,  or 
one  in  pretended  authority,  by  taking  a  reward  or  fee  for 
that  which  the  law  allows  not.  The  difference  between 
•exaCtion  and  extortion  is  this  :  extortion  is  where  an  offi¬ 
cer  extorts  more  than  his  due,  when  fomething  is  due  to 
him;  and  exaflion  is,  when  he  vvrefts  a  fee  or  reward, 
where  none  is  due  ;  for  which  the  offender  is  to  be  fined 
and  imprifoned,  and  render  to  the  party  twice  as  much  as 
the  money  he  fo  takes.  Co.  Lit  368. 

EXACT'LY,  adv.  Accurately;  nicely  ;  thoroughly. — 
The  religion  Chriitians  profefs  is  fuch,  that  the  more 
txaClly  it  is  fifted  by  pure  unbiafled  reafon,  the  more  rca- 
fonable  (fill  it  will  be  found.  Atterbury. 

EXACT'NESS,  f.  Accuracy;  nicety;  drift  confor¬ 
mity  to  rule  or  fymmetry. — The  balance  mull  be  held  by 
a  third  hand,  who  is  to  deal  power  with  the  utinoft  exaCl. 
nefs  into  the  feveral  fcales.  Swift. 

In  wit,  as  nature,  what  affeCfs  our  hearts 
Is  not  th’  exaClnefs  of  peculiar  parts  ; 

’Tis  not  a  lip,  or  eye,  we  beauty  call, 

But  the  joint  force  and  full  refult  of  all.  Pope. 

Regularity  of  conduct;  (friCtnefs  of  manners  ;  care  not  to 
deviate. — I  preferred  not  the  outward  peace  of  my  king¬ 
doms  with  men,  before  that  inward  exaClnefs  of  confidence 
before  God.  King  Charles. 

EX'ACUM,  f.  [derivation  unknown.]  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  clafs  tetrandria,  order  monogynia,  natural 
crder  of  rotaceas,  (gentianae,  JuJf.)  The  generic  cha¬ 
racters  are — Calyx:  penanthium  four-leaved;  leaflets 
ovate,  obtufe,  form  ereCt-fpreading,  permanent.  Corolla: 
one-petalled,  permanent ;  tube  globofe,  length  of  the  ca¬ 
lyx  ;  border  four-parted  ;  divifions  roundifh,  fpreading. 
Stamina:  filaments  four,  filiform,  fitting  on  the  tube; 
length  of  the  border;  anthers;  roundifh.  Piftillum:  germ 
roundifh,  filling  the  tube  ;  flyle  filiform,  upright,  length 
of  the  border;  (figma  headed.  Pericarpium  :  capfule 
roundifh,  comprelfed,  two-furrowed,  two-celled,  length 
of  the  calyx.  Seeds:  numerous,  receptacle  filling  up 
the  capfule. — EJJential  Character.  Calyx  four-leaved  ;  co¬ 
rolla  Elver  fltaped,  with  an  inflated  tube;  capfule  two- 
furrowed,  two-celled,  many-feeded,  burfting  at  the  top. 

Dcjcription.  This  genus  differs  from  Gentiana,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  obfervation  of  Vahl,  in  little  elfe  befides  the 
number  of  ftamens.  Dr.  Smith,  however,  rematks,  that 
it  differs  from  Gentiana  in  not  having  a  cloven  Ityle  ; 
from  Swertia  in  the  want  of  honey-bearing  pores;  front 
Chlora  in  not  having  a  four-cleft  ftigrna,  as  well  as  in  the 
number  of  the  parts  being  widely  different ;  from  Lifian- 
tuhs  in  not  having  its  ftigrna  formed  of  two  flat  plates ; 


and  from  Chironia  in  its  ftraight,  not  fpirally  twifted, 
antherte.  Probably  many  plants  referred  by  Linnaeus  to 
the  laft  genus  may  belong  to  this.  Although  thefe  plants 
are  removed  from  the  fifth  clafs  to  the  fourth,  yet  fome 
of  the  fpecies  h  ive  five  parts  in  the  fructification. 

Species.  1.  Exacttm  albens,  or  white  exacum  :  leaves 
fubdecurrent,  ftamens  protruded.  Root  annual  ;  ftem 
a  hand’s  breadth  high,  dichotomous,  herbaceous,  four- 
fided,  fmooth,  faftigiate.  It  has  the  appearance  of  Gen¬ 
tiana  centaui'ium.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  it  was  obferved  by  Sparrmann. 

2.  Exacum  pedunculatum,  or  peduncled  exacum  :  flow¬ 
ers  four-cleft,  terminating;  calycine  leaflets  ovate ;  leaves 
lanceolate,  three-nerved,  undotted.  Stem  upright,  a  palm 
in  height,  four-cornered,  with  acute  angles,  branched, 
very  fmooth,  as  is  the  whole  plant ;  branches  few,  Am¬ 
ple,  oppolite,  (horter  than  the  ftem.  It  has  the  habit  of 
Chironia  trinervia;  but  differs  in  lize,  in  having  a  four- 
cleft  corolla,  and  four  ftamens.  It  differs  widely  from 
E.  albens,  with  which  the  younger  Linnaeus  has  joined 
it,  in  his  Supplement.  Native  of  tire  Eaft  Indies. 

3.  Exacum  aureum,  or  golden  exacum  :  leaves  feftile, 
ftamens  protruded.  Has  the  appearance  of  Gentiana  cen- 
taurium.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

4.  Exacum  feftile,  or  feftile  exacum  :  flowers  four-cleft, 
lateral,  and  terminating;  capfules  nodding;  leaves  heart- 
(haped.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

5.  Exacum  cordatum,  or  cordate  exacum  :  flowers  five- 
cleft ;  calycine  leaflets  heart-fhaped,  ftriated.  Plant  like 
Chironia  trinervia,  but  the  flower  blue.  It  has  alfo  the 
appearance  of  Gentiana  centaurium.  Native  of  the  Cape. 

6.  Exacum  Guianenfe,  or  Cayenne  exacum:  corollas 
four-cleft;  calyxes  membranaceous-keeled,  even  ;  leaves 
lanceolate.  The  plant  is  often  fcarcely  a  finger’s  height, 
with  a  ftem  either  quite  Ample  or  very  little  branched, 
and  quite  fmooth,  upright,  and  fharply  four-cornered. 
Native  of  Cayenne. 

7.  Exacum  fpicatum,  or  fpiked  exacum  :  flowers  fpiked 
in  whorls  of  threes,  leaves  lanceolate,  ftem  (imple,  her¬ 
baceous,  two  feet  high,  ereft,  quite  (imple,  except  that 
fometimes  there  are  two  flowering  branches  from  the  laft 
axils,  obfcurely  four-cornered,  without  decurrent  lines, 
fmooth,  as  is  alfo  the  whole  plant,  very  fmooth.  The 
flowers  have  the  very  fame  habit  with  the  other  fpecies, 
nor  do  they  feem  to  have  any  character  different  from  this 
genus,  (except  in  having  the  ftigrna  formed  of  two  flat 
plates,  as  in  Lifianthus.)  The  lower  part  of  the  ftamens 
is  falfely  reprefented  as  diftinft  from  the  filaments  in 
Aublet’s  figure.  There  is  no  neftary,  except  we  regard 
the  arch  formed  by  the  upper  converging  margins  of  the 
filaments  as  fuch.  Native  of  Cayenne. 

8.  Exacum  ramofum,  or  branched  exacum  :  flowers 
fubfpiked,  oppolite;  leaves  lanceolate;  ftem  branched. 
The  whole  plant  is  fmooth.  Stem  erect,  flightly  four- 
cornered  by  four  very  (lender  decurrent  lines;  branches 
oppofite,  iimple.  Native  of  Guiana. 

9.  Exacum  punftatum,  or  dotted  exacum  :  leaves  on 
very  fliort  petioles,  oblong,  three-nerved,  dotted  ;  ftamens 
protruded.  This  is  larger  than  the  other  fpecies.  Leaves 
as  in  Hypericum,  glandular,  dotted  ;  corolla  bluifti  ; 
ftamens  yellow.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  obferved  by 
Kdnig. 

10.  Exacum  vifeofum,  or  vifeous  exacum :  leaves 
oblong,  nerved,  embracing;  flowers  five-cleft;  braftes 
heart-lhaped,  perfoliate,  longer  than  the  calyx.  Root 
perennial.  Found  by  Mr.  Francis  Maflon  in  the  Canary 
iflands,  and  introduced  in  1781. 

Propagation  and  Culture ,  fee  Gentiana. 

EXAL'MA.f.  [from  t|,  ex,  and  atpa,  Janguis ;  exanguis.'] 
A  total  privation  of  blood.  Hence  examos  differs  from 
thofe  called  leiphaimoi. 

EX^ERE'SIS,  J.  [from  e|,  out  of,  or  away,  and  caqu, 
Gr.  to  remove.  ]  That  department  of  furgery  which  con- 
fifts  of  removing  fuperfloities. 

To  EXAG'GERATE,  v.  a.  \_exaggero}  Lat.]  To  heap 

upon  ; 
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upon  ;  to  accumulate. — In  the  great  level  near  Thorny, 
feveral  oaks  and  firs  ftand  in  firm  earth  below  the  moor, 
and  have  lain  there  hundreds  of  years,  rtill  covered  by 
the  frefh  and  fait  waters  and  moorifli  earth  exaggerated 
upon  them.  Hale. — To  heighten  by  reprefentation  ;  to  en¬ 
large  by  hyperbolical  expreffions. — A  friend  exaggerates 
a  man’s  virtues,  an  enemy  inflames  his  crimes.  Addifon. 

EXAGGERATION,/!  The  aft  of  heaping  together; 
an  heap ;  an  accumulation. — Some  towns  that  were  an¬ 
ciently  havens  and  ports,  are  now,  by  exaggeration  of  fand 
between  thefc  towns  and  the  fea,  converted  into  firm  land. 
Hale. — Hyperbolical  amplification. — Exaggerations  of  the 
prodigious  condefcenfions  in  the  prince  to  pafsgood  laws, 
would -have  an  odd  found  at  Weftminfter.  Swift. 

To  EXA'GITATE,  v.  a.  [ exagito ,  Lat.]  To  ftiake ; 
to  put  in  motion. — The  warm  air  of  the  bed  exagitates  the 
blood.  Arbuthnot. — To  reproach  ;  to  purfue  with  invec¬ 
tives.  This  fenfe  is  now  difufed,  being  purely  Latin. — 
This  their  defeft  and  imperfeftion  I  had  rather  lament  in 
fitch  cafe  than  exagitate.  Hooker. 

EX  AGITATION,/!  The  aft  of  fltaking  or  agitating. 

EXA'GIUM,  f.  in  old  writings,  a  weight  amongft  the 
ancients,  confiding  of  four  fcruples;  a  kind  of  ftandard 
to  prevent  frauds.  Phillips. 

EXAG'ONUS,  the  ambaflador  of  a  nation  in  Cyprus 
who  came  to  Rome  and  talked  fo  much  of  the  power  of 
herbs,  ferpents,  See.  that  the  confuls  ordered  him  to  be 
thrown  into  a  veffel  full  of  ferpents.  Thefe  venomous 
creatures,  far  from  hurting  him,  carefied  him,  and  harm- 
lefsly  licked  him  with  their  tongues.  Pliny. 

EXAL'MA,/!  [from  t^aXAo/xat,  to  leap  afide.]  The 
fudden  diflocation  of  one  of  the  vertebras. 

To  EXA'LT,  v.  a.  \_exalter,  Fr.  altus,  Lat.  exalto,  low 
Lat.]  To  raife  on  high. — And  thou,  Capernaum,  which 
art  exalted  unto  heaven,  (halt  be  brought  down  to  hell . 
Matt.  xi.  23. — To  elevate  to  power,  wealth,  or  dignity. 
— Exalthim  that  is  low,  and  abafe  him  that  is  high.  Ezek. 
— How  long  (hall  mine  enemy  be  exalted  over  me?  Pfal. 
xiii.  2. — To  elevate  to  joy  cr  confidence. — The  covenan¬ 
ters,  who  underfiood  their  own  want  of  flrength,  were 
very  reafonably  exalted  with  this  fuccefs.  Clarendon. — To 
praife  ;  to  extol  ;  to  magnify. — O  magnify  the  Lord  with 
me,  and  let  us  exalt  his  name  together.  Pfal.  xxxiv.  3. — 
To  raife  up  in  oppofition  ;  a  fcriptural  phrafe. — Againfi 
whom  haft  thou  exalted  thy  voice,  and  lift  up  thine  eyes 
on  high  ?  2  Kings,  xix.  22. — To  intend;  to  enforce: 

Now  Mars,  file  faid,  let  fame  exalt  her  voice ; 

Nor  let  thy  conquefts  only  be  her  choice.  Prior. 

To  heighten  ;  to  improve  ;  to  refine  by  fire,  as  in  che- 
rniftry. — The  wild  animals  have  more  exercife,  have  their 
juices  more  elaborated  and  exalted-,  but  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon  the  fibres  are  harder.  Arbuthnot. 

With  chemic  art  exalts  the  min’ral  pow’rs, 

And  draws  the  aromatic  fouls  of  flow’rs.  Pope. 

To  elevate  in  diftion  or  fentiment  : 

But  hear,  oh  hear,  in  what  exalted  drains, 

Sicilian  mufes,  through  thefe  happy  plains, 

Proclaim  Saturnian  times,  our  own  Apollo  reigns.  Rofcom. 

EXALTATION,/.  The  aft  of  raiding  on  high  ;  ele¬ 
vation  to  power,  dignity,  or  excellence. — She  put  off  the 
garments  of  widowhood,  for  the  exaltation  of  thofe  that 
were  opprefled.  Judith  x vi .  8. — Elevated  date;  date  of 
greatnefs  or  dignity. — In  God  all  perfeftion,  in  their 
liigheft  degree  and  exaltation ,  meet  together.  Tillotfon. 

EXA LT  A'  LION,  f.  in  aftrology,  a  dignity  which  a 
planet  acquires  in  certain  figns  of  the  zodiac  ;  which  dig¬ 
nity,  as  fuppofed  by  aftrologers,  gives  the  planet  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  virtue,  efficacy,  and  influence.  The  oppefite 
fide  of  the  zodiac  is  called  the  dejection  of  the  planet. 
Thus,  the  13th  degree  of  Cancer  is  the  exaltation  of  Ju¬ 
piter,  according  to  Albumazar,  becaufie  it  was  the  afeen- 
dant  of  that  planet  at  the  time  of  the  creation  ;  that  of 
the  Sun  is  in  the  19th  degree  of  Aries;  and  its  dejeftion 
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in  Libra;  that  of  the  Moon  is  in  Taurus,  &c.  Ptolomy 
gives  the  reafon  of  this  in  his  firft  book  De  Quadripartita. 

EXALTA'TION  of  the  CROSS,  a  feltival  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  celebrated  on  the  14th  of  September  ; 
the  origin  of  which  was  this  :  in  the  year  629,  the  wood 
of  the  true  crofs  having  been  reftored  by  Siroes  king  of 
Perfia,  which  had  been  taken  by  Chofroes  his  father  four¬ 
teen  years  before  on  the  fackingof  Jerufalem,  the  emperor 
Heraclius  performed  in  perfon  a  folemn  pilgrimage  from 
Conftantinople  to  Jerufalem,  in  order  to  have  the  facred 
relic  duly  verified,  and  reftored  to  its  former  place  on 
Mount  Calvary;  which  auguft  ceremony  has  been  ever 
fince  commemorated  by  the  annual  feftival  called  the  ex¬ 
altation  of  the  holy  crofs. 

EX  ALT'EDNESS,  f.  Dignity;  conceited  dignity _ - 

The  exaltednefs  of  fome  minds  may  make  him  infenfible 
to  thefe  light  things.  Gray. 

EXAL'TER,/!  He  that  exalts  : 

Thou,  Lord,  art  my  Afield,  my  glory, 

Thee  through  my  ftory 

Th’  exa/ter  of  my  head  I  count.  Milton. 

EX  AMBLO'MA,  f.  [from  itry.a,  Gr.  to  naif- 

carry.]  An  abortion  or  undue  birth  of  the  child. 

EXA'MEN,/!  [Latin.]  Examination ;  difquifition  ;  en¬ 
quiry. — This  confidered  together  with  a  ftrift  account, 
and  critical  examcn  of  reafon,  will  alfo  diftraft  the  witty 
determinations  of  aftrology.  Brown. 

EXA'MINATE,  f.  [ examinatus ,  Lat.]  The  perfon 
examined.  Bacon. 

EX  AMINA'TION,  f.  \_examinatio,  Lat.]  The  aft  of 
examining  by  queftions,  or  experiment ;  accurate  difqui¬ 
fition. — I  have  brought  him  forth,  that,  after  examination 
had,  I  might  have  fomewhat  to  write.  AEls  xxv.  26. — • 
Different  men  leaving  out  or  putting  in  feveral  firnple 
ideas,  according  to  their  various  examination,  (kill,  or  ob- 
fervation  of  the  fubjeft,  have  different  effences.  Locke. 

EXAMINA'TOR,  f  [Latin.]  Anexaminer;  an  en¬ 
quirer. — An  inference,  not  of  power  to  perfuade  a  ferious 
■examinator.  Brown. 

To  EXA'MINE,  v.  a.  \_cxamino,  Lat.]  To  try  a  perfon 
accufed  or  fufpedted  by  interrogatories. — If  we  this  day 
be  examined  of  the  good-deed  done  to  the  impotent  man. 
AEls,  iv.  9. — We  ought,  before  it  be  too  late,  to  examine  our 
fouls,  and  provide  for  futurity.  Wake.- — To  interrogate  a 
witnefs. — Command  his  accufers  to  come  unto  them,  by 
examining  of  whom  thyfelf  mayeft  take  knowledge  of  all 
thefe  things.  Acls. — To  try  the  truth  or  falfehood  of  any 
propofition.  To  try  by  experiment,  or  obfervation  ;  nar¬ 
rowly  fift ;  fcan  : 

To  write  what  may  fecurely  ftand  the  teft 
Of  being  well  read  over  thrice  at  lead. 

Compare  each  phrafe,  examine  ev’ry  line, 

Weigh  ev’ry  word,  and  ev’ry  thought  refine.  Pope. 

To  make  enquiry  into  ;  to  fearch  into  ;  to  ferutinife.— - 
When  I  began  to  examine  the  extent  and  certainty  of  our 
knowledge,  I  found  it  had  a  near  conneftion  with  words. 
Locke. 

EXA'MINER,  f.  One  who  interrogates  a  criminal  or 
evidence. — A  crafty  clerk,  commiffioner,  or  examiner,  will 
make  a  witnefs  (peak  what  he  truly  never  meant.  Hale. — 
One  who  fearches  or  tries  any  thing  ;  one  who  ferutinifes. 
— So  much  diligence  is  not  altogether  neceffary,  but  it 
will  promote  the  fuccefs  of  the  experiments,  and  by  a 
very  fcrupulous  examiner  of  things  deferves  to  be  applied. 
Newton . 

EXA'MINER S  in  the  Chancery,  two  officers  of 
that  court,  who  examine  upon  oath,  witneffes  produced 
by  either  (ide,  in  London,  or  near  it,  on  fuch  interroga¬ 
tories  as  the  parties  to  any  fuit  exhibit  for  that  purpole  ; 
and  fometimes  the  parties  themfelves  are,  by  particular 
order,  likewife  examined  by  them.  In  the  country, 
witneffes  are  examined  by  commiflioners,  (ufually  attor- 
nies  not  concerned  in  thecaufe,)  on  the  parties  joining  in 
commiffioo,  &c. 
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EXAM'PLARY,  adj.  Serving  for  example  or  pattern  ; 
propofed  to  imitation. — We  are  not  of  opinion  that  na¬ 
ture,  in  working,  hath  before  her  certain  examplary 
draughts  or  patterns,  which  fubfifting  in  the  bofom  of  the 
Higheft,  and  being  thence  difcovered,  the  fixeth  her  eye 
upon  them.  Hooker. 

EXAM'PLE,  f.  [exemple,  Fr.  exemplum,  Lat.]  Copy 
or  pattern  ;  that  which  is  propofed  to  be  refembled  or 
imitated. — The  example  and  pattern  of  thofe  his  creatures 
he  beheld  in  all  eternity.  Raleigh. — Precedent;  former 
inftance  of  the  like  : 

So  hot  a  fpeed,  with  fuch  advice  difpos’d. 

Such  temp’rate  order  in  fo  fierce  a  courfe, 

Doth  want  Shakefpeare. 

Precedent  of  good. — Let  us  fhew  an  example  to  our  bre¬ 
thren.  Judith  v iii.  24. 

Taught  this  by  his  example,  whom  I  now 
Acknowledge  my  Redeemer  ever  bleft.  Milton. 

A  perfon  fit  to  be  propofed  as  a  pattern. — Be  thou  an 
example  of  the  believers.  1  Tim. — One  punifhed  for  the 
admonition  of  others. — Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  giving 
themfelves  over  to  fornication,  are  fet  forth  for  an  exam¬ 
ple,  Differing  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire.  Jude  7. — In¬ 
fluence  which  difpofes to  imitation. — When  virtue  is  pre- 
fent,  men  take  example  at  it  ;  and  when  it  is  gone,  they 
defire  it.  Wifd.  iv.  2. — Example  is  a  motive  of  a  very  pre¬ 
vailing  force  on  the  aftion$  of  men.  Rogers. — Tnftance  ; 
illuftration  of  a  general  pofition  by  fomp  particular  fpeci- 
fication. — Can  we,  for  example,  give  the  praile  of  valour 
to  a  man,  who,  feeing  his  gods  prophaned,  fhould  want 
the  courage  to  defend  them  ?  Dryden. — Inftance  in  which 
a  rule  is  illuftrated  by  an  application. — My  reafon  is  fuffi- 
eiently  convinced  both  of  the  truth  and  ufefulnefs  of  his 
.precepts  ;  I  have,  at  leaft  in  fome  places,  made  examples 
to  his  rules.  Dryden. 

7o  EXAM'PLE,  v.a.  To  exemplify;  to  give  an  in¬ 
ftance  of. — The  proof  whereof  I  law  fufficiently  exampled 
in  thefe  late  wars  of  Munlter.  Spenfer. — To  fetanexample  : 
Do  villainy,  do,  fince  you  profefs  to  do 
Like  workmen:  I’ll  example  you  with  thievery .  Shakejp. 

EXAMP'LESS,  adj.  Without  example  : 

That  durft  to  ftrike 

At  fo  examplefs  and  unblamed  a  life.  B.  Jonfon, 

EXAJsTASTOMO'SIS,  f.  [from  sPa'jarofjeocj,Gr . to  relax 
or  open.*)  The  opening  of  the  mouths  of  the  veffels  to 
difeharge  their  contents:  the  meeting  of  the  extremities 
of  the  veins  and  arteries. 

EXAN'GUIOUS,  adj.  [exanguis,  Lat.]  Having  no 
blood  ;  formed  with  animal  juices,  not  fanguineous. — 
Hereby  they  confound  the  generation  of  perfeft  animals 
with  imperfeft,  fanguineous  with  exanguious.  Brown. 

EXA'NIMATE,  adj.  \_exanimatus ,  Lat.]  Litelefs  ; 
dead  ;  fpiritlefs  ;  deprelfed  : 

The  grey  mofn 

Lifts  her  pale  luftre  on  the  paler  wretch. 

Exanimate  by  love.  Thomfon. 

EXANIMA'TION,  f.  Deprivation  of  life. 

EXA'NIMOUS,  adj.  [ exanimis ,  Lat.]  Lifelefs  ;  dead; 
killed. 

EXANTHE'MATA,  f.  Gr.]  Effloref- 

cences  ;  eruptions;  breaking  out  ;  puftules. 

EXANTHE'MATOUS,  adj.  Puftulous;  efflorefeent ; 
eruptive, 

EXANTHRO'PI  A,/,  [from  ef,  without,  and 
Gr.  a  man,  i.  e.  having  loft  the  faculties  of  a  man.]  A 
fpecies  of  melancholy  wherein  the  patient  fancies  himfelf 
fome  kind  of  brute. 

To  EXANT'LATE,  v.  n.  \_exantlo,  Lat.]  To  draw 
out. — To  exhauft  ;  to  wafte  away. — By  time  thofe  feeds 
are  wearied  or  exantlatcd}  or  unable  to  aft  their  parts  any 
"longer.  Boyle.. 
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EXANTLA'TION,  f.  The  aft  of  drawing  out ;  ex- 
hauftion. 

EXARA'TION,  f.  [exaro,  Lat.]  The  manual  aft  of 
writing  ;  the  manner  of  manual  writing. 

EX'ARCH,/  in  antiquity,  an  appellation  given,  by  the 
emperors  of  the  eaft,  to  certain  officers  fent  into  Italy,  in 
quality  of  vicars,  or  prefefts,  to  govern  that  part  of  Italy 
which  was  under  their  obedience.  The  refidence  of  the 
exarch  was  at  Ravenna  ;  which  city,  with  that  of  Rome, 
were  all  that  was  left  the  emperors.  The  firft  exarch 
was  the  patrician  Boetius,  famous  for  his  treatife,  Be  Con - 
folatione  Philofophia  ;  appointed  in  568  by  the  younger 
Juftin.  The  exarchs  fubfifted  about  185  years,  and  ended 
in  Eu  tychius;  under  whofe  exarchate  the  city  of  Ravenna 
was  taken  by  the  Lombard  king  Aftulphus,  or  Aftolphus. 
The  emperor  Frederic  created  Heraclius,  archbilhop  of 
Lyons,  exarch  of  Burgundy  ;  a  dignity  till  that  time  un¬ 
known  any  where  but  in  Italy. 

EX'ARCHATE,  or  Exarch  Y,y.  The  office,  dignity, 
and  jurifdiftion,  of  an  exarch.  On  the  map  of  Italy  the 
meafureof  the  exarchate  occupies  a  very  inadequate  fpace, 
but  it  included  an  ample  proportion  of  wealth,  induftry, 
and  population.  See  the  article  Italy. 

EXARTHRE'MA,yi  [from  Gr.  to  put  out  of 

joint.  ]  A  diflocation  or  luxation. 

EXARTICULA'TION,/.  [ex and  articulus,  Lat.]  The 
dillocation  of  a  bone  from  tire  focket. 

EXA'RYSIS,/'.  [from  eijoc^vu,  Gr.  to  draw  out.]  Ex- 
hauftion  ;  decay  of  ftrength. 

To  EXAS'PERATE,  v.  a.  \_exafpero,  Lat.]  To  pro¬ 
voke  ;  to  enrage  ;  to  irritate  ;  to  anger;  to  make  furious  t 
To  take  the  widow, 

Exafperates,  makes  mad  her  filter  Goneril.  Shakefpeare. 

To  heighten  a  difference  ;  to  aggravate  ;  to  embitter. — » 
When  ambition  is  unable  to  attain  its  end,  it  is  not  only 
wearied,  but  exajperated  attire  vanity  of  itslabours.  Parncl. 
— To  exacerbate  ;  to  heighten  malignity. — The  plafter 
alone  would  pen  the  humour  already  contained  in  the 
part,  and  fo  exafperate  it.  Bacon. 

EXASPER  A'TER,  f.  One  that  exafperates  ;  or  pro¬ 
vokes  ;  a  provoker. 

EXASPERA'TION,  f.  Aggravation;  malignant  re- 

prefentation _ My  going  to  demand  juftice  upon  the  five 

members,  nry  enemies  loaded  with  all  the  obloquies  and 
exafperations  tlrjsy  could.  King  Charles. — Provocation;  irri¬ 
tation  ;  incitenrent  to  rage. — Their  ill  ufage  and  exafpera¬ 
tions  of  him,  and  his  zeal  for  maintaining  his  argument, 
difpofed  him  to  take  liberty.  Atterbury. 

To  EXAUC'TORATE,  v.  afexauBoro ,  Lat.]  To  dif- 
mifs  from  fervice. — To  deprive  of  a  benefice. — Arch  he- 
reticks,  in  the  primitive  days  of  Chriftianity,  were  by  the 
church  treated  with  no  other  punifnment  than  excommu¬ 
nication,  and  by  exauBorating  and  depriving  them  of  their 
degree  therein.  Aylijfe. 

EXAUCTORA'  1ION,  f.  Difmiffion  from  fervice. — 
Deprivation  ;  degradation. — Depofition,  degradation,  or 
exauBoration,  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  removing  of  a  perfon; 
from  fome  dignity  or  order  in  the  church,  and  depriving 
him  of  his  ecclefiaftical  preferments.  Aylijfe. 

EX'CA,  or  Ecsa,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Aragon  :  twenty-five  miles  north-weft  of  Saragoffa. 

EXC  ALCE  A'TION,jfi  among  the  Hebrews,  was  a  par¬ 
ticular  law,  whereby  a  widow,  whom  her  hufband’s  bro¬ 
ther  refufed  to  marry,  had  a  right  to  fummon  him  to  a 
court  of  juftice  ;  and,  upon  his  refufal,  might  excalceate 
him,  that  is,  pull  off  one  of  his  flioes,  and  fpit  in  his  face  ; 
both  of  them  aftions  of  great  ignominy. 

EXCAM'BI ATOR,  /.  In  old  records,  one  employed 
in  exchanging  of  lands,  a  kind  of  broker. 

EXCAM'BIUM,yi  [Latin.]  An  exchange,  a  place 
where  merchants  meet  to  tranfaft  their  bufinefs. 

EXCANDES'CENCE,  or  Excandescency,  /.  [ex- 
candejco,  Lat.]  Heat;  the  ftate  of  growing  hot;  anger  5 
the  ftate  of  growing  angry. 
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EXCANTA'TION,  f  [excanto,  Lat.]  Difenchant- 
nient  by  a  counter-charm. 

To  EXCAR'NATE,  v.  a.  [of  and  carries ,  Lat.]  To 
clear  from  flefh. — The  fpleen  is  mod  curioufly  excarnated, 
and  the  velfels  filled  with  wax,  whereby  its  fibres  and 
veflels  are  very  well  feen.  Grew. 

To  EXCARNI'FIC  ATE,  v.  a.  [ex,  from,  and  carnif.ee , 
Lat.  to  produce  flefh.]  To  butcher,  to  quarter,  to  cutto 
pieces.  Bailey.  Little  ufed. 

EXC  ARNIFICA'TION,  f.  [ excarnifico ,  Lat.]  The 
aft  of  taking  away  the  flefh. 

To  EX'CAVATE,  v.  a.  [ excavo ,  Lat.]  To  hollow  ;  to 
cut  into  hollows  : 

Though  nitrous  tempefts,  and  clandeftine  death, 

Fill’d  the  deep  caves,  and  num’rcLs  vaults  beneath, 
Which  form’d  with  art,  and  wrought  with  endlefs  toil, 
Ran  through  the  faithlefs  excavated  foil, 

See  the  unweary’d  Briton  delves  his  way, 

And  to  the  caverns  lets  in  war  and  day.  Blackmore. 

EXC  AV  A'TION,  f.  The  aft  of  cutting  into  hollows  ; 
the  hollow  formed  ;  the  cavity. — While  our  eye  mea- 
fures  the  eminent  and  the  hollowed  parts  of  pillars,  the 
total  objeft  appeareth  the  better  ;  and  fo,  as  much  as 
thofe  excavations  do  fubftraft,  is  fupplied  by  a  fallacy  of 
the  fight.  IVotton. 

7oEXCEE'D,  v.a.  [excedo,  Lat.]  To  go  beyond  ;  to 
outgo. — Nor  did  any  of  the  crufts  much  exceed  half  an  inch 
in  tliicknefs.  Woodward. — To  excel  ;  to  furpafs. — Solo¬ 
mon  exceeded  all  the  kings  of  the  earth,  i  Kings. 

To  EXCEE'D,  v.  n.  To  go  too  far  ;  to  pafs  the  bounds 
of  fitnefs. — In  your  prayers,  and  places  of  religion,  ufe 
reverent  poftures  and  great  attention,  remembering  that 
we  fpeaktoGod,  in  our  reverence  to  whom  we  cannot  pof- 
fibly  exceed.  Taylor. — To  go  beyond  any  limits. — Forty 
ftripes  he  may  give  him,  and  not  exceed.  Deut.—To  bear 
the  greater  proportion  : 

Juftice  mud  punifh  the  rebellious  deed  ; 

Yet  punifh  fo,  as  pity  fhall  exceed.  Dryden. 

EXCEEDING,  part.  adj.  Great  in  quantity,  extent, 
or  duration. — He  faith,  that  cities  were  built  an  exceeding 
fpaceof  time  before  the  great  flood.  Raleigh. 

EXCEEDING,  adv.  [This  word  is  not  analogical,  but 
has  been  long  admitted  and  eftablifhed.  ]  I n  a  very  great  de¬ 
gree  ;  eminently. — The  country  is  ftippofed  to  be  exceed¬ 
ing  rich.  Abbot. — Talk  no  more  fo  exceeding  proudly  ;  let 
not  arrogance  come  out  of  your  mouth,  i  Sam.u.  3. 

EXCEEDINGLY,  adv.  To  a  greatdegree;  greatly  ; 
very  much. — They  cried  out  more  exceedingly.  Crucify 
him.  Mark  xv. — Is  not  this  medium  exceedingly  more  rare 
and  fubtile  than  the  air,  and  exceedingly  more  elaftick  and 
aftive  ?  Newton. 

EXCEED'INGS,  f.  [from  exceed:  ftill  in  ufe  at  the 
Middle  Temple,  and  fignifying]  An  extraordinary  difh, 
in  addition  to  the  dated  dinner: 

The  flieriff’s  bafket,  and  his  broken  meat 
Were  your  fedival  exceedings.  Mafmger. 

Who,  finding  themfelves  unfatisfied  with  the  brevity  of 
the  Gazette,  defire  to  have  exceedingsok  news,  befides  their 
ordinary  commons.  Butler’’ s  Char aBers. 

To  EXCE'L,  v.a.  [ excello ,  Lat.]  To  outgo  in  good 
qualities  ;  to  furpafs  : 

Venus  her  myrtle,  Phoebus  has  his  bays  ; 

Tea  both  excels,  which  you  vouchfafe  to  praife.  Waller. 

To  EXCE'L,  v.  n.  To  have  good  qualities  in  a  great 
degree;  to  be  eminent ;  to  be  great — Reuben,  undable 
as  water,  thou  {halt  not  excel.  Gen.  xlix. — Company  are  to 
be  avoided  that  are  good  for  nothing  ;  thofe  to  be  fought 
and  frequented  that  excel  in  forne  quality  or  other.  Temple . 
Let  thofe  teach  others,  who  themfelves  excel 3 
And  cenfure  freely,  who  have  written  well.  Pope. 
EX'CELLENCE,  or  Excellency,/,  [excellence^  Frv 
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excellentia ,  Lat.]  The  date  of  abounding  in  any  good  qua¬ 
lity  ;  dignity;  high  rank  in  exidence. — Is  it  not  wonder¬ 
ful,  that  bafe  defires  fhould  fo  extinguifh  in  men  the  fenfe 
of  their  own  excellency,  as  to  make  them  willing  that  their 
fouls  fhould  be  like  the  fouls  of  beads,  mortal  and  cor¬ 
ruptible  with  their  bodies?  Hooker. — The  date  of  ex¬ 
celling  in  any  thing. — I  have,  amongd  men  of  parts  and 
bufinefs,  feldom  heard  any  one  commended  for  having  an 
excellency  in  mufick.  Locke. — That  in  which  one  excels. — 
The  criticifms  have  been  made  rather  to  difeover  beauties 
and  excellencies,  than  their  faults  and  imperfections.  Add  foil. 
— Purity  ;  goodnefs  : 

She  loves  him  with  that  excellence , 

That  angels  love  good  men  with.  Shakefpeare. 

A  title  of  honour.  It  is  ufitally  applied  to  generals  of  an 
army,  ambafladors,  and  governors  of  provinces,  &c. 

They  humbly  fliew  unto  your  excellence, 

To  have  a  goodly  peace  concluded  of.  Shakefpeare. 

EX'CELLENT,  adj.  [cxcellens,  Lat.]  Of  great  virtue  5 
of  great  worth  ;  of  great  dignity. — Arts  and  fciences  are 
excellent,  in  order  to  certain  great  ends.  Taylor. — Eminent 
in  any  good  quality. — He  is  excellent  in  power  and  in  judg¬ 
ment.  Job  xxxvii.  23. 

EX'CELLENTLY,  adv.  Well;  in  a  high  degree. — • 
That  was  excellently  obferved,  fays  I,  when  I  read  a  paffage 
in  an  author,  where  his  opinion  agrees  with  mine.  Swift. 
— To  an  eminent  degree. — Comedy  is  both  excellently  in- 
ftruCtive  and  extremely  pleafant  ;  fatire  laflies  vice  into 
reformation  ;  and  humour  reprefents  folly,  fo  as  to  render 
it  ridiculous.  Dryden. 

To  EXCE'PT,  v.  a.  [ excipio ,  I. at.]  To  leave  out,  and 
fpecify  as  left  out  of  a  general  precept  or  pofition. — But 
when  he  faith,  All  things  are  put  under  him,  it  is  mani- 
feft,  that  he  is  excepted  which  did  put  all  things  under 
him.  Cor. 

Adam,  behold 

Th’  effects,  which  thy  original  crime  hath  wrought 
In  fome  to  fpring  from  thee,  who  never  touch’d 
Th’  excepted  tree.  Milton . 

To  EXCE'PT,  v.  n.  To  obieCt  ;  to  make  objections. 
— A  fucceffion  which  our  author  could  not  except  againfL 
Locke. 

EXCE'PT,  prep.  [This  word,  longtaken  asa  prepofition 
or  conjunction,  is  originally  the  participle  pafiive  of  the 
verb  ;  which,  like  moft  others,  had  for  its  participle  two 
terminations,  except  or  excepted.  All  except  one,  is  all,  one 
excepted.  Except  may  likewife  be,  according  to  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  idiom,  the  imperative  mood  :  all,  except  one  ;  that 
is,  all  but  one,  which  you  mult  except.]  Exclufively  of  ; 
without  inclufion  of  : 

Richard  except,  thofe  whom  we  fight  againft, 

Had  rather  have  us  win  than  him  they  follow.  Shakefp. 

God  and  his  fon  except , 

Nought  valued  he  nor  fear’d.  Milton. 

Unlefs  ;  if  it  be  not  fo  that. — It  is  necefiary  to  know  our 
duty,  becaufe  ’ tis  necefiary  for  us  to  do  it  ;  and  it  is  im~ 
pofiible  to  do  it,  except  we  know  it.  Tillotfon. 

EXCEPTING,  prep.  See  Except.  Without  inelu~ 
fion  of  ;  with  exception  of.  An  improper  word: 

May  I  not  live  without  controul  and  awe, 

Excepting  ftill  the  letter  of  the  law?  Dryden. 

EXCEP'TION,/.  [from excepdo,  Lat.]  Exclufion  from 
the  things  comprehended  in  a  precept,  or  pofition  ;  ex. 
clufton  of  any  perfon  from  a  general  law. — Let  the  money 
be  raifed  on  land,  with  an  exception  to  fome  of  the  more 
barren  parts,  that  might  be  tax-free.  Addifon. — It  fhould 
have  from  before  the  rule  or  law  to  which  the  exception 
refers  ;  but  it  is  fometimes  inaccurately  ufed  with  to  : 
Blends  in  exception  to  all  gen’ral  rules, 

Your  tafteof  follies,  with  our  fcorn  of  fools.  Pope. 

Thing? 
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Things  excepted  or  fpecified  in  exception  : 

Who  fir  ft  taught  fouls  enflav’d,  and  realms  undone, 

T  h’  enormous  faith  of  many  made  for  one  ; 

T  hat  proud  exception  to  all  nature’s  laws, 

T’  invert  the  world  and  counterwork  itscaufe  ?  Pope. 
Objection ;  cavii ;  with  againf  or  to. — He  may  have  excep¬ 
tions  peremptory  again ft.  the  jurors,  of  which  he  then  fhal  1 
lliew  caule.  Spenfer. —  I  will  anfwer  what  exceptions  they 
can  have  to  our  account,  and  confute  all.  the  reafons  and 
explicationsthey  can  give  of  their  own.  Bentley. — Peevifti 
diftike  ;  offence  taken  ;  fometimes  with  to  : 

I  fear’d  to  lliew  my  father  Julia’s  letter, 

Left  he  lliould  take  exceptions  to  my  love.  Shakefpcare. 
Sometimes  with  at  .- 

He  firft  took  exception  at  this  badge, 

Pronouncing,  that  the  palenefs  of  this  flow’r 
Bewray’d  the  faintnefs  of  my  mafter’s  heart.  Shakefpcare. 
Sometimes  with  againf. — Roderigo,  thou  haft  taken  againf 
me  an  exception  ;  but  I  proteft  I  have  dealt  mod  direCtly  in 
thy  affair.  Shakefpcare. — In  thisfenfe  it  is  commonly  ufed 
with  the  'etch  take. — He  gave  Sir  James  Tirrel  great  thanks; 
but  took  exception  to  the  place  of  their  burial,  being  too  bafe 
for  them  that  were  king’s  children.  Bacon. 

EXCEPTION,/.  in  law,  is  a  flop  or  (lay  to  an  action  ; 
and  divided  into  dilatory  and  peremptory.  In  law  pro¬ 
ceedings,  it  is  a  denial  of  a  matter  alleged  in  bar  to  the 
aCtion  ;  and  in  chancery  it  is  what  is  alleged  againft  the 
fufficiency  of  an  anfwer,  &c.  The  counfel  in  a  caufe  are 
to  take  all  their  exceptions  to  the  record  at  one  time  ;  and 
before  the  court  hath  delivered  any  opinion  thereon. 
1  Lii.  Air.  539.  And  on  an  indictment  for  treafon,  &c. 
exception  is  to  be  taken  for  mifnaming,  falfe  Latin,  &c. 
before  any  evidence  is  given  in  court  ;  or  the  indictment 
fliall  be  good.  7  Will.  III.  c.  3.  Where,  by  a  general 
pardon,  any  particular  crime  is  excepted  ;  if  a  perfon  be 
attainted  of  that  offence,  he  fliall  have  no  benefit  of  the 
pardon.  2  Nelf  .  Abr.  765.  And  when  a  pardon  is  with  an 
exception  as  to  perfons,  the  party  who  pleads  it  ought  to 
fhew,  that  he  is  not  any  of  the  parties  excepted.  1  Lev.  26. 
A  negative  expreffion  may  be  taken  to  enure  to  the  fame 
intent  as  an  exception  ;  for  an  exception  in  its  nature  is 
but  a  denial  of  what  is  taken  to  be  good  by  the  other 
party,  either  in  point  of  law  or  pleading.  And  exceptio  in 
non  cxceptisfirnat  regulam.  1  Lill.  559. 

Exception  in  Deeds  and  Writings,  keeps  the 
things  from  paffmg  thereby  ;  being  a  faving  out  of  the 
deed,  as  if  the  fame  had  not  been  granted  :  but  it  is  to  be 
a  particular  thing  out  of  a  general  one,  as  a  room  out  of 
an  houfe,  ground  out  of  a  manor,  timber  out  of  land, 
See.  A tid  it  muft  not  be  of  a  thing  exprefsly  granted  in  a 
deed  :  alfo  it  muft  be  of  what  is  feverable  from,  and  not 
infeparably  incident  to,  the  grant.  Co.  Lit.  47.  Where 
an  exception  goetli  to  the  whole  thing  granted  or  demifed, 
the  exception  is  void.  A  man  makes  a  leafe  of  a  manor, 
excepting  all  courts,  &c.  the  exception  is  void  as  to  the 
courts  ;  for  having  leafed  the  manor,  it  cannot  be  fucli 
without  courts.  Hob.  108.  A  leafe  was  made  of  all  a 
man’s  lands  in  L.  excepting  his  manor  of  H.  and  he  had 
no  lands  in  L.  but  the  faid  manor  ;  it  was  adjudged  that 
the  manor  paffed,  and  that  the  exception  was  void.  2  Nelf. 
Abr.  764.  A  leafe  of  an  houfe  and  (hops,  except  the 
(hops  ;  though  this  may  extend  to  other  ihops,  it  is  void 
as  to  the  (hops  belonging  to  the  houfe  demifed,  becaufe  it 
is  repugnant  to  the  leafe.  Dyer,  265.  If  an  exception 
erodes  the  grant,  or  is  repugnant  to  it,  the  fame  is  void  : 
and  it  there  be  a  faving  or  exception  out  of  an  exception, 
it  may  make  a  particular  thing  as  if  never  excepted  ;  as  if 
a  leafe  be  made  of  a  rectory,  excepting  the  parfonage- 
houfe,  faving  to  the  lefiee  a  chamber;  this  chamber  not 
being  excepted  out  of  the  leafe,  [hall  pafs  by  the  leafe  of 
the  reCtory.  Owen,  20. 

By  exception  of  trees,  the  foil  is  not  excepted,  but  only 
fufficient  nutriment  for  the  trees  :  for  the  leflee  (hall  have 
the  pafture  growing  under  them,  though  the  leffor  (hall 
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have  all  the  benefit  of  the  trees,  mad,  fruit,  See.  and  the 
trees  are  parcel  of  the  inheritance.  5  Rep.  11.  But  it  has 
been  adjudged,  that,  by  an  exception  of  woods,  under¬ 
wood  and  coppices,  the  foil  of  the  coppices  is  excepted. 
Cro.  Jac.  487.  If  a  ledee  for  years  affign  over  his  term, 
excepting  the  trees,  &c.  the  exception  is  not  good  ;  be¬ 
caufe  no  one  can  have  a  fpecial  property  in  the  trees,  but 
the  owner  of  the  land.  2  Nelf.  764.  Though  where  ledee 
for  life  makes  a  leafe  for  years  excepting  the  wood,  &c. 
this  may  be  a  good  exception,  although  he  hath  not  any 
intereft  in  it  but  as  a  ledee,  in  regard  he  is  chargeable  in 
wafte,  &c.  and  hath  not  granted  his  whole  term.  1  Lill. 
Abr.  560.  Thefe  exceptions  are  commonly  in  leafes  for 
life  and  years  ;  and  muft  be  always  of  a  thing  in  ejfe. 
Co.  Lit.  47. 

EXCEPTIONABLE,  adj.  Liable  to  objection. — The 
only  piece  of  pleafantry  in  Milton  is  where  the  evil 
fpirits  rally  the  angels  upon  the  fuccefs  of  their  artil¬ 
lery  :  this  paflage  I  look  upon  to  be  the  mod  exceptionable 
in  the  whole  poem.  Addifon. 

EXCEP'TIOUS,  adj.  Peevifti ;  froward  ;  full  of  ob¬ 
jections  ;  quarrelfome. — They  are  fo  fupercilious,  (harp, 
troublefome,  fierce,  and  exceptions ,  that  they  are  not  only 
fiiort  of  the  true  character  of  friendfliip,  but  become  the 
very  fores  of  fociety.  South. 

EXCEPTIVE,  adj.  Including  an  exception. — Excep¬ 
tive  propofitions  will  make  complex  fyllogifms,  as,  None 
but  phylicians  came  to  the  confultation  :  the  nurfe  is  no 
phyfician,  therefore  the  nurfe  came  not  to  the  confulta¬ 
tion.  Watts. 

EXCEPT'LESS,  adj.  Omitting  or  negleCting  all  ex¬ 
ception  ;  general;  univerfal.  This  is  not  in  ufe  .- 
Forgive  my  gen’ral  and  exceptlcfs  rafhnefs, 

Perpetual  fober  gods!  I  do  proclaim 

One  honed  man.  Shakefpcare. 

EXCEPTOR,  f.  ObjeCtor  ;  one  that  makes  excep¬ 
tions. — The  exceptor  makes  a  reflection  upon  the  impro¬ 
priety  of  thofe  expredions.  Burnet. 

EXCE'REBRATED,  adj.  [from  ex,  out  of,  and  cer- 
brum,  Lat.  the  brain.]  Having  the  brains  dallied  out.  Scott. 

EXCEREBRATION,  J'.  [from  ex,  out  of,  and  cere¬ 
brum,  Lat.  the  brain.]  The  aCt  of  beating  out  the  brains. 
Scott. 

EXCEREBRO'SE,  adj.  [from excerebrofus, Lat. ]  Brain- 
fick,  wanting  brains.  Scott. 

To  EXCE'RN,  v.  a.  \_cxcerno,  Lat.]  To  (train  out  ;  to 
feparate  or  emit  by  (trainers  ;  to  fend  out  by  excretion. — 
Exercife  firft  fendeth  nouriftiment  into  the  parts  ;  and  fe- 
condly,  helpeth  to  excern  by  fweat,  and  fo  maketli  the 
parts  adimilate.  Bacon. 

EXCERPTION,  f.  [ excerptio ,  Lat.]  The  aCt  ofglean- 
ing;  feieCting. — The  thing  gleaned  or  feleCted. — Times 
have  confumed  his  works,  faving  fome  few  excerptions. 
Raleigh. 

EXCE'SS,  f.  \_excejfus,  Lat.]  More  than  enough  ;  faulty 
fuperfluity. — Goodnefs  anfwers  to  the  theological  virtue 
charity,  and  admits  no  txcefs  but  error:  the  defire  of 
power  in  cxcefs  caufed  the  angels  to  fall  ;  the  defire  of 
knowledge  in  excefs  caufed  man  to  fall  ;  but  in  charity 
there  is  no  excefs,  neither  can  angel  of  man  come  in  dan¬ 
ger  by  it.  Bacon. — Exuberance  ;  date  of  exceeding  ;  com¬ 
parative  exuberance  : 

Let  the  fuperflous  and  luft-dieted  man. 

That  braves  your  ordinances,  feel  your  power  quickly  ; 

So  diftribution  ftiall  undo  excefs , 

And  each  man  have  enough.  Shakcfpeare. 

Intemperance;  unreafonable  indulgence  in  meat  and  drink. 
— There  will  be  need  of  temperance  in  diet  ;  for  the 
body,  once  heavy  with  cxcefs  and  forfeits,  hangs  plum¬ 
mets  on  the  nobler  parts.  Duppa. — Violence  of  paflion. — 
Tranfgreffion  of  due  limits. — Hofpitality  fometimes  dege¬ 
nerates  into  profufenefs  ;  even  parfimony  itfelf,  which 
fits  but  ill  upon  a  publick  figure,  is  yet  the  more  pardon¬ 
able  excefs  of  the  two.  Atterbury. 

EXCES'SIVE, 
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EXCES'SIVE,  adj.  lexceffif,  Fr.]  Beyond  the  com¬ 
mon  proportion  of  quantity  or  bulk. — If  the  panicum  be 
laid  below  and  about  the  bottom  of  a  root,  it  will  caufe 
the  root  to  grow  to  an  excejfive  bignefs.  Bacon. — Vehement 
beyond  meafure  in  kindnefs  or  diilike. — Be  not  excejfive 
toward  any.  Ecclef — The  people’s  property  it  is,  by  excej¬ 
five  favour,  to  bring-great  men  to  mifery,  and  then  to  be 
excejfive  in  pity.  Hayward. 

EXCES'SIVELY,  adv.  Exceedingly;  eminently;  in 
a  great  degree.' — A  man  mud  be  exajjively  (lupid,  as  well 
as  uncharitable,  who  believes  there  is  no  virtue  but  on 
his  own  fide.  Addfon. — Voracioufly  : 

Which  having  fwallow’d  up  exccffively. 

He  foone  in  vomit  up  aguiue  doth  lay.  Spenfcr. 

To  EXCHA'NGE,ti.  a.  [ exchanger ,  Fr.  excambiare,  low 
Lai.]  To  give  or  quit  one  thing  for  the  fake  of  gaining 
another. — They  (hall  not  fell  of  it,  neither  exchange  nor 
alienate  the  firft  fruits.  Ezek.  xlviii.  14. — Take  delight 
in  the  good  things  of  this  v'orld,  fo  as  to  remember 
that  we  are  to  part  with  them,  and  to  exchange  them  for 
more  excellent  and  durable  enjoyments.  Atterbury. — To 
give  or  take  reciprocally  : 

Exchange  forgivenefs  with  me,  noble  Hamlet ; 

Mine  and  my  father’s  blood,  be  not  upon  thee, 

Nor  thine  on  me.  Shahefpeare. 

It  has  'with  before  the  perfon  with  wlponi  the  exchange  is 
made,  and  for  before  the  thing  taken  in  exchange. — The 
king  called  in  the  old  money,  and  eredted  exchanges 
where  the  weight  of  old  money  was  exchanged  for  new . 
Camden. — Being  acquainted  with  the  laws  and  fafliions  of 
his  own  country,  he  has  fomething  to  exchange  with  thofe 
abroad.  Locke. 

EXCH  A'NGE,  f.  The  adt  of  giving  and  receiving  re- 
ciprocally  : 

And  thus  they  parted,  with  exchange  of  harms  ; 

Much  blood  the  monller  loft,  and  they  their  arms.  Waller. 
Traffic  by  permutation. — The  world  is  maintained  by 
intercourfe  ;  and  the  whole  courfe  of  nature  is  a  great  ex¬ 
change,  in  which  one  good  turn  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the 
(fated  price  of  another.  South. — The  form  or  adt  of  trans¬ 
ferring,  properly  by  bills  or  notes.  See  Bit.l  of  Ex¬ 
change,  vol.iii.  p.  29 — 37.  The  balanceof  the  money 
of  different  nations.  The  thing  given  in  return  for  fome¬ 
thing  received. — Spend  all  I  have,  only  give  me  fo  much 
time  in  exchange  of  it.  Shakefpeare. 

If  blood  you  feek,  I  will  my  own  refign  ; 

O  fpare  her  life,  and  in  exchange  take  mine.  Dry  den. 

The  thing  received  in  return  for  fomething  given. — The 
refpedl  and  love. which  was  paid  you  by  all,  who  had  the 
happinefs  to  know  you,  was  a  wife  exchange  for  the 
honours  of  the  court.  Dryden. — The  place  where  mer¬ 
chants  meet  to  negociate  their  affairs  ;  as  the  Royal  Ex¬ 
change  of  London  ;  the  Mint,  for  the  exchange  of  plate  or 
bullion  for  currentcoin;  the  Stock-Exchange,  or  any  place 
of  barter : 

No  thing,  no  place  is  ftrangc, 

While  his  fair  boforn  is  the  world’s  exchange.  Denham. 

EXCHA'NGE,  among  merchants,  is  the  mode  by 
which  thofe  of  one  country  pay  the  debts  due  by  them 
to  thofe  of  another,  without  the  politive  tranfmiffion  of 
fpecie  or  bullion.  The  means  of  doing  fo  are  facilitated 
by  thofe  reprefentatives  of  money  called  Bills  of  Ex¬ 
change,  for  which  fee  vol.  iii.  p.  29 — 37. 

The  comparative  value  of  the  refpedtive  currencies  of 
different  countries  is  the  foundation  of  Exchange.  This 
value  is  eftimated  by  the  weight  and  purity  of  the  gold 
and  filver  coin  of  each  country,  and  is  called  the  par,  or 
equality  of  exchange.  The  rate  of.exchange,  that  is,  the 
adlual  price  for  which  the  money  of  one  country  is  fold  in 
another,  though  founded  on  the  par,  varies  according  to 
the  circumftances  in  _which  the  two  countries  may  be 
placed.  It  is  affedted  principally  and  legitimately  by  the 
adlual  balance  of  trade  between  the  two  countries,  and 
Vol.  VII.  No.  4x1. 
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the  consequent  neceffity  of  remittances  to  difeharge  the 
debts  which  may  have  been  contradled  between  them. 
But  this  effedt  will  not  be  ferioufly  felt  if  the  general  ba¬ 
lance  of  trade  is  at  the  time  in  favour  of  the  country  hav¬ 
ing  occafion  to  remit.  In  that  cafe,  feme  other  country 
muff  be  indebted  to  it,  and  from  which  a  transfer  of  debt 
may  be  made  with  greater  advantage.  To  afeertain  or 
difeover  that  country,  is  the  objedt  of  what  is  called  the 
Arbitration  of  Exchange.  See  Arithmetic,  vol.  ii.  p.  180. 
Thus,  if  a  merchant  in  London  is  indebted  to  another  in 
Paris,  and  the  exchange  at  London  on  Paris  diredl  is  25 
livres,  8  fols,  per  pound  fterling;  on  Hambro,  35s.  6d. 
per  pound  fterling ;  and  that  at  Paris  on  Hamburghls  at 
197  livres  per  100  marks  banco — he  would  purchafe  a 
bill  on  Hamburgh  and  remit  it  to  Paris  to  be  negociated 
there  at  197,  which  would  produce  to  him  as  many 
livres  tournois,  as  though  he  had  been  able  to  obtain  a 
bill  on  Paris  diredt  at  the  exchange  of  26liv.  4s.  6d.  per 
pound  fterling  :  thus  availing  himfelf  of  the  general  ba¬ 
lance  of  trade  when  the  particular  balance  was  againft  him. 

The  political  fituation  of  any  country,  and  the  opinion 
which  may  be  entertained  of  the  fafety  of  property  there, 
will  alfo  for  the  time  aftedt  the  rate  of  exchange.  An 
habitual  depreciation  of  the  currency,  or  the  fubftitution 
of  paper-money  for  fpecie,  will  alfo  reduce  the  exchange  of 
any  country,  and  that  redudlion  will  conform  itfelf,  from 
time  to  time,  to  the  eftimated  depreciation,  and  continue 
until  the  depreciation  is  at  an  end.  Such  was  the  cafe 
when  the  light  gold  was  current  in  this  country.  No 
fooner  was  it  called  in  and  recoined,  than  the  exchange 
refnmed  its  former  ftate.  The  fame  effedl  was  produced 
in  France,  from  the  depreciated  and  worn  ftate  of  the 
coin  of  that  country  about  the  fame  period.  Thefe  cir¬ 
cumftances  (hew  the  natural  tendency  of  exchange  to  place 
itfelf  on  a  level  with  the  abfolute,  not  the  nominal,  value  of 
the  currencies  of  the  country  to  w'hich  it  refers.  If  any 
thing  were  required  to  render  this  fuel  ftill  more  clear, 
we  need  only  refer  to  the  very  rapid  decline  of  the  ex¬ 
change  betw’een  Paris  and  London,  during  the  period  of 
the  forced  and  cxceffive  circulation  of  ajfignats,  Which  in  a 
(hort  time  fuffered  a  depreciation  of  70  or  80  per  cent, 
and  when  fpecie  could  no  longer  be  obtained  at  any  rate 
for  this  nominal  money,  all  commercial  negociation  be¬ 
tween  the  countries  ceafed.  Paper-money  having  now 
entirely  difappeared  in  that  country,  the  exchange  has 
returned  to  its  former  ftate. 

It  might  be  infilled  upon  that  the  prefent  currency  of 
England  rs  a  paper  one,  and  that  our  exchange  has  not 
fuffered  in  coniequence  of  it.  True  :  but  it  is  not  a forced 
and  excefiive  currency  ;  it  is  one  fupported  by  the  unani¬ 
mous  voice  and  general  confidence  of  the  people.  Neither 
gold  nor  filver  can  purchafe  more  of  any  commodity  than 
the  fame  nominal  fum  tendered  in  Bank  of  England  notes. 
It  is  therefore  not  a  depreciated  currency  :  it  keeps  pace 
with  the  fterling  value  of  our  coin.  It  is  not,  however, 
to  be  difguifed,  that  paper  currency  cannot  refill  an  attack 
with  the  fame  power  as  that  of  gold  and  filver.  Should 
our  fituation  ever  become  fuch  as  to  excite  the  alarms  of 
foreigners  for  the  liability  of  our  government,  and  the  con- 
lequent  danger  of  their  property,  or  even  our  ability  to 
fuftain  the  current  value  of  our  paper,  each  caufe  will 
operate  in  addition  to  the  others,  and  the  depreciation 
would  be  fatal.  But  fo  long  as  our  paper  currency  is 
upheld  by  ourfelves,  and  the  political  fituation  of  the 
country  continues  to  allure  to  foreigners  the  fafety  of  their 
property  in  our  hands,  the  courfe  of  exchange  will  never 
be  affedled  by  the  preceding  caufe.  It  is  otherwife  in 
Ireland  ;  there  a  depreciation  has  been  effected.  From 
the  determination  of  the  people  of  the  north  to  receive 
guineas  only  for  their  produce,  two  courfes  of  exchange 
have  been  made  between  that  country  and  England,  to 
a  difadvantage  of  10  per  cent,  to  the  fouthern  parf^ 
which  receives  Irifti  bank  notes;  thus  proving  a  depre¬ 
ciation  of  the  notes  to  that  extent :  and  in  fadt  it  is  af- 
ferted,  ( 1804,). that,  for  fome  time  part,  1 10  guineas  in  Irifti 
bank  notes  have  been  given-  in  Dublin  for  100  guineas  in 
C  c  ~  fpecie  ! 
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fpecie!  We  fincerely  wlfh  to  fee  this  enormity  in  the 
courfe  of  exchange  within  the  united  kingdom  Jpeedily 
and  radically  cured.  Thefe  extraordinary  operations  ap¬ 
pear,  however,  fully  to  confirm  the  general  principle 
above  laid  down;  for  they  are  nothing  more  than  the 
natural  exertions  of  the  exchange  to  proportion  itfelf  to 
the  aftual  value  of  the  currencies. 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  faid  on  the  calctt- 
lutionof  Exchanges  inour  Arithmetic,  we  have  to  add, 
that  fince  the  printing  of  that. article,  thofe  of  Holland 
and  France  have  undergone  fome  alteration.  In  confe- 
quence  of  the  invafion  of  the  former  country  by  the 
French,  the  conftant  prefence  of  their  army,  and  the  fre¬ 
quent  vifits  of  its  generals  to  the  bank  of  Amfterdam, 
that  bank  became  depreciated  in  its  credit,  and  bills  be¬ 
gan  to  be  drawn  payable  in  current ,  inftead  of  bank  money  ; 
whence  a  new  mode  of  exchange  was  adopted.  Holland 
gave  to  England  a  fluctuating  number  of  current  guilders 
and  divers  for  the  pound  fterling.  But  cajh  payments  by 
every  perfon  having  fince  been  reftridted  in  Amfierdam 
to  fmall  fums,  the  merchants  have  again  carried  their  cafli 
to  the  bank  ;  and  confidence  being  thus  again  reftored, 
the  agio  is  from  three  to  five  per  cent,  in  favour  of 
bank  money,  and  the  exchange  at  Amfterdam  is  carried  on 
in  the  ufual  courfe.  At  Rotterdam  the  cafe  is  dif¬ 
ferent  ;  there  being  no  bank  eftablifhed,  and  the  law  not 
having  reftridted  cafli  payments  in  that  city,  the  mode 
adopted  during  the  revolutionary  war  is  (till  continued, 
and  they  now  give  to  London  from  n  to  iz|  current  flo¬ 
rins  for  the  pound  fterling.  In  France,  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  has  introduced  new  monies  and  new  modes  of  cal¬ 
culation.  Accounts  of  every  kind  are  kept  in  decimal 
arithmetic.  The  monies  of  account  are  cents  and  francs: 
ioo  cents  —  i  franc. 

The  monies  of  exchange  are  fometimes  francs,  and  fome- 
times  as  before,  livres,  fols,  and  deniers,  tournois : 

80  francs  =  81  livres  tournois. 

Paris  gives  London  24  to  26  livres  tournois  for  il.  fterling. 

What  muft  I  give  in  London  for  a  bill  of  1000  francs 
payable  in  Paris, exchange  being  at  24UV.  10s.  tournois  per 
pound  fterling  ? 


1000  x  81 
80 


==  1012.  10 


liv.  s.  £.  tournois.  £.  s.  d. 

As  24  10  :  1  ::  1012  :  10  :  41  6  6t  fterling. 

As  it  may  be  ufefnl  to  fliew  the  mode  by  which  the 
exchanges  of  the  principal  commercial  countries  are  made 
with  Amfterdam  and  Hamburgh,  we  annex  the  following 
table  of  the  courfes  of  thofe  places  : 


London  about 
Paris  -  - 
Madrid 
Lifbon  - 
Leghorn  - 

Hamburgh  | 
Vienna  -  - 


Amfterdam 
gives  to 

Hamburgh 
gives  to 

For 

38  fch.  flem. 
c4grotesflem. 
88  do.  do. 
44  do.  do. 
88  do.  do. 
35  ftiv.  banco 
107  flo.  currt. 
25  ftiv.  banco 

33  fch.  flem. 
25  fch.  banco 
83grotes  flem. 
42  do.  do. 
84  do.  do. 

1  £ .  fterling 

3  francs 

1  ducat  of  ex. 
400  rees 

1  dol.ofS  rials 

2  marks  banco 
120  do.  do. 

1  rix  dol.  cur. 

To  facilitate  the  redudtionof  the  monies  of  Amfterdam 
and  Hamburgh  into  thofe  of  Great-Britain  the  following 
new  and  Ample  method  will  be  found  ufeful. 

For  Amsterdam, 

Divide  the  number  of  guilders  by  the  courfe  of  ex¬ 
change  :  multiplied  by  -3  the  quotient  will  be  the  value 
in  pounds  fterling  and  decimal  parts. 

Example. 

1200  guilders  at  38  fch.  3  pence  flem.  per  pound  fterling. 
38-3  x  '3  =  ix’475)  1200  (104-575  or  /104  1 13  6  fter. 
For  Hamburgh. 

Divide  the  number  of  marks  by  the  exchange :  multi¬ 
plied  by  '375  the  quotient  is  pounds  fterling. 

z 


Example. 

1600  marks  at  36  fch.  2  pence  flem.  per  pound  fterling. 
36-2  X  '375  =  ' 3’5^25)  1600  (117-972  or  /11 7  19  5  fter. 

EXCHANGE  of  LANDS,  in  law,  is  a  mutual  grant 
of  equal  intereft  in  lands  or  tenements,  the  one  in  coijfide- 
ration  of  the  other  :  and  is  ufed  peculiarly  in  our  com¬ 
mon-law  for  that  compenfation  which  the  warrantor  muft 
make  to  the  warrantee,  value  for  value,  if  the  land  war¬ 
ranted  be  recovered  from  the  warrantee.  Bract,  lib.  2.  c .  16. 
Alfo  there  is  a  tacit  condition  of  re-entry  in  this  deed,  on 
the  lands  given  in  exchange,  in  cafe  of  eviction  ;  and  on 
the  warranty  to  vouch  and  recover  over  in  value,  &c. 
F<Jf  if  either  of  the  parties  is  evicted,  even  of  a  part,  the 
exchange  is  defeated.  Cro.  Eliz.  903.  The  word  exchange 
is  fo  individually  requifite  and  appropriated  by  law  to 
this  cafe,  that  it  cannot  be  fupplied  by  any  other  word, 
or  expreffed  by  any  circumlocution.  1  Injl.  50.  An  ex¬ 
change  may  be  made  of  lands  in  fee-fimple,  fee-tail,  for 
life,  &c.  The  eftates  granted  are  to  be  equal,  as  fee-fim¬ 
ple  for  fee-fimple,  & c.  though  the  lands  need  not  be  of 
equal  value,  or  of  the  like  nature  ;  for  a  rent  in  fee  iffuing 
out  of  land,  may  be  exchanged  for  land  in  fee.  Co.  Lit.  50, 
51.  If  an  exchange  be  made  between  tenant  for  life,  and 
tenant  in  tail  after  poflibility  of  ilfue  extinft,  the  exchange 
is  good  ;  becaufe  their  eftates  are  equal.  Moor,  665.  An 
exchange  made  between  tenant  in  tail,  and  another,  of  un¬ 
equal  intereft,  may  be  good  during  his  life  ;  but  his  iffue, 
when  of  full  age,  .fliall  avoid  it.  And  exchanges  made 
by  infants,  by  perfons  non  £an a  memorise  ;  a  hufband  of  the 
wife’s  lands,  &c.  are  not  void,  but  voidable  only  ;  by  the 
infant  at  his  full  age,  the  heir  of  the  perfon  non  Jana  me - 
moria ,  and  the  feme  after  the  death  of  the  hufband,  who 
may  waive  the  poffeflion  and  difagree  to  them.  Perk.  277. 
Two  jointenants  and  two  tenants  in  common  may  exchange 
their  lands:  and  by  this  deed,  freeholds  pafs  without  li¬ 
very  and  feifin  ;  but  the  word  exchange  is  to  be  ufed ;  and 
there  muft  be  execution  of  the  exchange,  by  entry  on  the 
lands  in  the  life  of  the  parties,  or  the  exchange  will  be 
void.  1  Injl.  51. 

Littleton  expreffes  himfelf  concerning  an  exchange  as 
of  a  tranfadlion  between  two  ;  and  in  the  cafe  of  Eton- 
college,  2  Wilf.  part  3,  p.483,  the  court  held,  that  .an 
exchange,  in  the  ftridt  legal  fenfe  of  the  word,  cannot  be 
between  three  ;  the  principles  of  it  not  being  applicable 
to  more  than  two  diftindt  contracting  parties,  for  want  of 
the  mutuality  and  reciprocity  qn  which  its  operation  fo  in- 
tirely  depends;  and  the  cafe  above  mentioned,  of  tenants 
in  common  exchanging  witli  jointenants  is  not  irreconcile- 
able  to  this  rule  ;  becaufe  though  four  perfons  may  be 
named,  yet  they  conftitute  only  two  diftindt  parties  5  and 
confequently  there  is  the  fame  reciprocity  as  if  the  tranf- 
adtion  were  between  two  perfons  only.  And  this  applies 
to  any  number  of  perfons,  if  fo  conjoined,  as  to  make  only 
two  d i ftintSt  relative  parties.  Sometimes  lands  intended 
to  pafs  by  exchange,  not  having  the  qualities  and  incidents 
of  exchanged  lands,  may  pafs  by  way  of  gift  or  grant ;  as 
if  two  perfons  are  feifed  of  two  acres  of  land,  and  one  of 
them  by  deed  gives  his  acre  to  the  other,  and  the  other 
his  acre  to  him,  and  each  of  them  gives  livery  of  feifin 
upon  his  acre  given  in  exchange ;  here  the  acres  will  pafs 
from  one  to  the  other,  but  not  in  a  way  of  exchange,  be¬ 
caufe  there  was  no  word  of  exchange  in  the  deed.  Litt.  62. 
Perk.  253. 

A  man  grants  to  another  lands  in  fee-fimple,  for  lands 
in  tail  by  way  of  exchange  ;  or- land  in  tail,  for  lands  for 
life,  &c.  thefe  deeds  will  not  take  effedt  as  exchanges.  Co. 
Lit.  64.  If  tenant  in  tail  give  his  land  in  exchange,  for 
other  land  of  the  fame  eftate-tail,  the  ilfue  in  tail  may 
make  it  good  if  he  will,  or  avoid  the  exchange.  1  Rep.  96. 
A  feoffment  is  made  to  A.  and  B.  and  the  heirs  of  A.  and 
they  exchange  the  land  for  other  lands  ;  this  will  be  good, 
and  they  lhall  hold  the  lands  in  the  fame  nature  that  the 
land  given  in  exchange  was  held.  Perk.  277.  If  a  lord 
releafe  to  the  tenant  his  fervices  in  tail,  in  exchange  of 
land  given  to  the  lord  in  exchange  in  tail  alfo,  it  is  ill : 
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but  if  lefiee  for  life  of  one  acre,  give  another  acre  to  his 
lelfor  in  tail,  in  exchange  for  a  releafe  from  him  of  that 
acre,  habendum  in  tail  in  like  manner,  it  is  a  good  exchange. 
Perk.  283.  In  cafe  two  perfons  make  an  exchange  of  land, 
and  limit  no  eftate;  each  (hull  have  an  eftate  for  life,  by 
implication  ;  but  if  anexprefs  eftate  be  limited  to  one  for 
life,  and  none  to  the  other,  it  will  be  void.  19  Hen.  VI. 
c.  27.  And  to  make  a  good  exchange,  both  the  things 
rnuft  be  in  ejfe  at  the  time  of  the  exchange.  Co.  Lit.  50. 
3  Ed-o.  IV.  c.  10.  But  an  exchange  may  be  made  to  take 
e  fie  ft  in  futu.ro ,  as  well  as  prefently  ;  for  if  it  be,  that  after 
the  feaft  of  Eafter  A.  B.  thall  have  fuch  lands  in  D.  in 
exchange  for  his  lands  in  S.  this  is  good.  Perk.  265. 

EXCHANGE  or  CHURCH  LIVINGS.  Thefe  ex¬ 
changes  are  now  feldom  ufed,  except  that  parfons  fome- 
times  exchange  their  churches,  and  refign  them  into  the 
bifhop’s  hands :  and  this  is  not  a  perfeft  exchange  till  the 
parties  are  indufted  ;  for  if  either  dies  before  they  both 
are  indufted,  the  exchange  is  void.  Wood’s  Injl.  284..  By 
31  Eliz.  c.  6,  if  any  incumbent  of  any  benefice  with  cure 
of  fouls,  fliall  corruptly  refign  or  exchange  the  fame ;  or 
corruptly  take  for  or  in  any  rel'peft  of  the  refigning  or 
exchanging  the  fame,  direftly  or  indireftly,  any  penfion, 
fum  of  money,  or  other  benefit  whatfoev'er;  as  well  the 
giver  as  the  taker  fliall  lofe  double  the  value  of  the  fum; 
half  to  the  crown,  and  half  to  him  that  fliall  fue  for  the 
fame.  If  two  parfons  by  one  inftrument  agree  to  exchange 
their  benefices,  and  in  order  thereto  refign  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  ordinary,  fuch  exchange  being  executed  on 
both  parts,  is  good;  and  each  may  enjoy  the  other’s  living: 
but  the  patrons  nnift  prefent  them  again  to  each  living; 
and  if  they  refufe  to  do  it,  or  the  ordinary  will  not  admit 
them  refpeftively,  then  the  exchange  is  not  executed ;  and 
in  fuch  cafe  either  clerk  may  return  to  his  former  living, 
even  though  one  of  them  fliould  be  admitted,  inftituted, 
and  indufted,  to  the  benefice  of  the  other;  which  is  ex- 
prefled  in  the  exchange  itfelf,  and  the  proteftation  ufually 
added  to  it.  Rol.  Abr.  814. 

EXCHAN'GER,  f.  One  who  praftifes  exchange. — 
Whilft  bullion  may  be  had  for  a  fmall  price  more  than 
the  weight  of  our  current  cafii,  thefe  exchangers  generally 
cliofe  rather  to  buy  bullion  than  run  the  rifk  of  melting 
down  our  coin,  which  is  criminal  by  the  law.  Locke. 

EXCHE'AT,  /.  See  Escheat. 

EXCHE'QUER,  f.  [ efehequier ,  Norman  French  ;  fchac- 
carium,  low  Latin;  from fchat%,  German,  a  treafure.]  An 
ancient  court  of  record,  wherein  all  caufeS  touching  the 
revenue  atid  rights  of  the  crown  are  heard  and  determined  ; 
and  where  the  revenues  of  the  crown  are  received.  Cam¬ 
den  faith,  this  court  took  its  name  a  tabula  ad  quam  ajji- 
debant ,  the  cloth  which  covered  it  being  party-coloured, 
or  chequered:  we  had  it  from  the  Normans,  as  appears 
by  the  Grand  Cuftoinary,  c.  56,  where  it  is  deferibed  to 
be  an  afiembly  of  high  ju Aiders,  to  whom  it  appertained 
to  amend  that  which  the  inferior  jufticiers  had  mifdone, 
and  unadvifedly  judged,  and  to  do  right  to  all  as  from 
the  prince’s  mouth  ;  and  this  feems  the  origin  of  the  court 
of  exchequer-chamber. 

The  court  of  exchequer  is  inferior  in  rank,  not  only  to 
the  court  of  king’s  bench,  but  to  the  common  pleas  alfo  ; 
it  is  a  very  ancient  court  of  record,  fet  up  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  as  a  part  of  the  aula  regia ,  though  regulated 
and  reduced  to  its  prefent  order  by  Edward  I.  and  in¬ 
tended  principally  to  order  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  and 
to  recover  the  king’s  debts  and  duties.  It  confifts  of  two 
divifions  :  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer,  which  manages 
the  royal  revenue,  and  the  court  or  judicial  part  of  ft  ; 
which  is  again  lubdivided  into  a  court  of  equity,  and  a 
court  of  common  law.  The  court  of  equity  is  held  in  the 
exchequer-chamber  before  the  lord  treafurer,  the  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  chief  baron,  and  three  pidfne 
barons,  d  hefe  Mr.  Selden  conjeftures  to  have  been  an¬ 
ciently  made  out  of  fuch  as  were  barons  of  the  kingdom 
or  parliamentary  barons,  and'thence  to  have  derived  their 
name ;  which  conjefture  receives  great  ftrength  from 
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Brafton’s  Explanation  of  Magna  Charta,  c.  14,  which  di- 
refts  that  the  earls  and  barons  be  amerced  by  their  peers; 
that  is,  fays  he,  by  the  barons  of  the  exchequer. 

The  primary  and  original  bulinefs  of  this  court  is  to  call 
the  king’s  debtors  to  account,  by  bill  filed  by  the  attorney 
general;  and  to  recover  any  lands,  tenements,  or  heredi¬ 
taments,  any  goods,  chattels,  or  other  profits  or  benefits, 
belonging  to  the  crown.  So  that  by  their. original  con- 
ftitution  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas, 
king’s  bench,  and  exchequer,  was  entirely  feparate  and 
difiinft:  the  common  pleas  being  intended  to  decide  all 
controver.fies  between  fubjeft  and  fubjeft ;  the  king’s 
bench  to  correft  all  crimes  and  mifdemeanors  that  amount 
to  a  breach  of  the  king’s  peace ;  and  the  exchequer  to 
adjuft  and  recover  the  king’s  revenue.  But  as,  by  a 
fiftion,  almoft  all  forts  of  civil  aftiens  are  now  allowed  to 
be  brought  in  the  king’s  bench,  in  like  manner,  by  ano¬ 
ther  fiftion,  all  kinds  of  perfonal  fuits  may  be  profecuted 
in  the  court  of  exchequer,  l  or  as  all  the  officers  and 
minifters  of  this  court  have,  like  ihofe  of  other  fuperior 
courts,  the  privilege  of  fuingand  being  .fued  only  in  their 
own  court,  fo  alfo  the' king’s  debtors  and  farmers^md  all 
accomptants  of  the  exchequer,  are  privileged  to  fue  and 
implead  all  manner  of  perfons  in  the  fame  court  of  equity 
that  they  themfelves  are  called  into.  They  have  likewife 
privilege  to  fue  and  implead  one  another,  or  any  ftranger, 
in  the  fame  kind  of  common-law  aftions  (where  the  per- 
fonalty  only  is  concerned)  as  are  profecuted  in  the  court 
of  common  pleas.  This  gives  origin  to  the  common-law 
part  of  their  jurifdiftion;  which  was  eftablilhed  merely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  king’s  accomptants ;  and  is  exercifed 
by  the  barons  only  of  the  exchequer,  and  not  the  treafurer 
or  chancellor.  The  writ  upon  which  all  proceedings  here 
are  grounded  is  called  a  quo  minus :  in  which  the  plaintiff 
fuggefis  that  he  is  the  king’s  farmer  or  debtor,  and  that 
the  defendant  hath  done  him  the  injury  or  damage  com¬ 
plained  of ;  quo  tninus  fufficiens  exijlit  (by  which  he  is  the 
lefs  able)  to  pay  the  king  hi  debt  or  rent.  And  thefe 
fuits  are  exprefsly  directed,  by  what  is  called  the  ftatute 
of  Rutland,  10  Edzu.  I.  c.  1 1,  to  be  confined  to  fuch  mat¬ 
ters  only,  as  Ipecially  concern  the  king  or  his  minifters  of 
the  exchequer.  And  by  the  articuli fuper  cartas,  28  Edzo.  I. 
c.  4,  it  is  enafted,  that  no  common  pleas  be  thenceforth 
holden  in  the  exchequer,  contrary  to  the  form  of  the  great 
charter.  But  now,  by  the  fuggeftion  of  privilege,  any 
perfon  may  be  admitted  to  fue  in  the  exchequer,  as  well 
as  the  king’s  accomptant..  The  furmife  of  being  debtor 
to  the  king,  is  therefore  become  matter  of  form  and  mere 
words  of  courfe,  and  the  court  is  open  to  all  the  nation 
equally.  The  fame  holds  with  regard  to  the  equity  fide  ot 
the  court :  for  there  any  perfon  may  file  a  bill  againft  ano¬ 
ther  upon  a  bare  fuggeftion  that  he  is  the  king’s  accompt¬ 
ant  ;  but  whether  he  is  fo,  or  not,  is  never  controverted. 

In  this  court,  on  the  equity  fide,  the  clergy  have  long 
ufed  to  exhibit  their  bills  for  the  non-payment  of  tithes, 
in  which  cafe  the  furmife  of  being  the  king’s  debtor  is  no 
fiftion,  they  being  bound  to  pay  him  their  firft  fruits,  and 
annual  tenths.  But  the  chancery  has  of  late  .years  obtained 
a  large  fliare  in  this  bufinefs.  An  appeal  front  the  equity 
fide  of  this  court  lies  immediately  to  the  houfe  of  peers; 
but  from  the  common-law  fide,  in  purfuance  of  the  ftatute 
31  Edward  III.  c.  12,  a  writ  of  error  mu  ft  be  firft  brought 
into  the  court  of  exchequer-chamber.  And  from  the  de¬ 
termination  there  had,  there  lies  in  the  dernier  rej'ort  a  writ 
of  error  to  the  houfe  of  lords.  Some  perfons  think  there 
was  an  exchequer  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  ;  but  our 
beft  hiftorians  are  of  opinion,  that  it  was  erefted  by  king 
William  the  Firft,  its  model  being  taken  from  the  traift- 
marine  exchequer,  eftablilhed  in  Normandy  long  before 
that  time. 

The  exchequer  has  been  commonly  held  at  Weftminfter, 
the  ufual  place  of  the  king’s  refidence ;  but  it  hath  been 
fometimes  holden  at  other  places,  as  the  king  pleafed  ; 
as  at  Winchefter,  See.  And  in  the  exchequer  there  are 
reckoned  leven  courtSj  viz,  the  court  of  pleas;  the  court 
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of  accounts;  the  court  of  receipts;  the  court  of  the  ex- 
*chequer-chamber  (being  the  aftembly  of  all  the  judges  of 
England  for  difficult  matters  in  law);  the  court  of  ex¬ 
chequer-chamber  for  errors  in  the  court  of  exchequer; 
for  errors  in  the  king’s  bench  ;  and  the  court  of  equity  in 
the  exchequer-chamber. 

The  exchequer  is  now  faid  to  be  the  lad  of  the  four 
courts  at  Weftminfter ;  governed  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
-exchequer,  the  lord  chief  baron,  and  three  other  barons, 
who  are  the  fovereign  auditors  of  England,  and  the  judges 
of  the  court.  There  alfo  fits  in  this  court  a  curfitor  ba¬ 
ron,  who  adminifters  the  oath  of  all  high-flierilfs,  urider- 
ffieriffs,  bailiffs,  auditors,  receivers,  collectors,  controllers, 
furveyors,  and  fearchers,  of  all  the  ctiftoms  in  England. 
The  chancellor  or  under  treafurer  hath  the  cuttody  of  the 
feal  of  this  court.  The  king’s  attorney  general  is  made 
privy  to  all  manner  of  pleas  that  are  not  ordinary  and  of 
courfe,  which  rife  upon  the  procefs  of  the  court;  and  he 
puts  into  court,  in  his  own  name,  informations  of  con¬ 
cealments  of  cuftoms,  feizures,  &c.  And  alfo  for  intru- 
fions,  waftes  and  incroachments  upon  any  of  the  king’s 
lands;  or  upon  penal  ftatutes,  forfeitures,  See. 

The  remembrancers  keep  the  records  of  the  court  be¬ 
twixt  the  king  and  his  fubjefts,  and  enter  the  rules  and 
orders  there  made  :  one  is  called  the  king’s  remembrancer, 
and  the  other  the  lord  treafurer’s  remembrancer.  The 
remembrancer  for  the  king  hath  all  manner  of  informations 
upon  penal  ftatutes  ufed  in  his  office  only;  and  he  calls  to 
account,  in  open  court,  all  the  great  accountants  of  the 
crown,  collectors  of  cuftoms,  & c.  he  makes  out  writs  of 
privilege,  enters  judgments  of  pleas  ;  and  all  matters  upon 
Englifh  bill  are  remaining  in  his  office.  The  remem¬ 
brancer  for  the  lord  treafurer  makes  out  all  the  eftreats  ; 
he  fets  down  in  his  book  the  debts  of  all  (heriffs,  and  takes 
their  foreign  accounts ;  and  iffues  out  writs  and  procefs 
in  many  cafes.  And  thefe  remembrancers  have  feveral 
attornies  to  do  bufinefs  under  them  ;  who  by  ftatute  are 
not  to  iffue  out  of  the  remembrancer’s  office,  any  writs 
upon  fuppolition,  but  upon  juft  grounds,  i  Jac.  I.  c.  26. 

There  are  two  chamberlains  that  keep  the  keys  of  the 
treafury,  where  the  records  lie,  with  the  book  of  Domef- 
day.  They  may  (it  in  court  if  they  pleafe,  but  not  inter¬ 
meddle  with  any  thing ;  unlefs  it  be  relating  to  the  fneriffs, 
in  the  pricking  whereof  they  have  a  vote.  And  befides 
the  chamberlains,  there  is  a  clerk  of  the  pipe,  in  whofe 
cuftody  are  conveyed  out  of  the  king’s  and  treafurer’s  re¬ 
membrancer,  See.  as  water  through  a  pipe,  all  accounts 
and  debts  due  to  the  king.  The  controller  of  the  pipe, 
who  is  faid  to  be  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The 
clerk  of  the  eftreats,  who  receives  the  eftreats  from  the 
remembrancer’s  office,  and  writeth  them  out  to  be  ferved 
for  the  king.  The  foreign  oppofer,  who  oppofes  or  makes 
a  charge  on  all  fheriffs  of  their  green  wax,  i.  e.  fines,  ilfues, 
amerciaments,  recognilance,  See.  certified  in  eftreats  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  writ,  under  the  feal  in  green  wax,  and  del i- 
vereth  the  fame  to  the  clerk  of  the  eftreats  to  be  put  in 
procefs.  The  auditors,  that  take  the  accounts  of  the 
king’s  receivers,  colledtors,  &c.  and  perfect  them.  The 
four  tellers,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  receive  and  pay  all  money. 
The  clerk  of  the  pells,  from  his  parchment  rolls,  called 
pellis  receptorvm.  The  clerk  of  the  nihils,  who  makes  a 
roll  of  fuch  fums  as  the  ffieriff  upon  procefs  returns  nihil , 
&c.  The  clerk  of  the  pleas,  in  whofe  office  all  officers 
and  privileged  perfons  are  to  fue  and  be  fued  ;  and  here 
are  divers  under  clerks  employed  in  fuits  commenced  or 
.  depending  in  this  court.  There  is  a  clerk  of  the  fum- 
inoiis ;  fecondaries  in  the  offices  of  the  remembrancers  ; 
lecondaries  of  the  pipe  ;  nrarfhal,  &c. 

By  ftatute  2.3  George  III.  c.  82,  the  offices  of  the  two 
chamberlains,  the  tally  cutter,  uffier  of  the  exchequer, 
and  thefecond  clerks  to  each  teller,  ftiall,  after  the  death, 
furrender,  forfeiture,  or  removal,  of  the  perfons  intereft- 
ed  in  them;  be  aboliffied.  Upon  the  death,  Sec.  of  the 
two  chamberlains,  inftead  of  the  tally  now  ufed  to  denote 
the  receipt  of  money,  there  Hull  be  fubftituted  an  indent¬ 


ed  cheque  receipt.  And  upon  the  death,  &c.  of  the 
uffier,  the  chief  officer  in  each  office  (hall  fupply  his  place. 
After  the  death,  &c.  of  the  prefent  auditor,  clerk  of  the 
pells,  either  of  the  four  tellers,  or  two  chamberlains,  the 
payment  of  all  falaries,  fees,  and  emoluments,  to  the  faid 
officers,  Ihall  ceafe,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  certain  annual 
falaries  are  made  payable,  viz.  to  the  auditor  4000I.  his 
chief  clerk  1000I.  clerk  of  the  pells  3000I.  his  firft  clerk 
ioool.  the  four  tellers  each  2700I .  each  of  their  firft  clerks 
xoool.  Thefe  are  to  appoint  fuch  other  clerks  and  officers 
as  they  think  fit,  to  be  approved  of  by  the  treafury.  All 
fees  as  heretofore  (fee  ftat.  26  Geo.  Ill,  c.  99.)  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  firft  clerk  to  the  clerk  of  the  pells,  [200I. 
of  whofe  falary  is  on  that  account  ;]  two-thirds  thereof 
to  be  applied  to  the  finking  fund,  and  one-third  to  pay 
the  above  falaries.  The  houfes  of  the  auditor,  four  tel¬ 
lers,  and  uffier,  ffiall  after  the  death.  Sec.  of  the  prefent 
poffeffors,  be  vetted  in  his  majefty,  and  not  annexed  to  the 
offices.  And  no  office  in  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer 
may  be  granted  either  in  poffefiion  or  reverfion,  in  any 
other  manner  than  fubje<5t  to  this  a£t. 

The  court  of  exchequer  chamber  was  firft  eredted  by 
ftatute  31  Edward  III.  c.  12  ;  to  determine  caufes  upon 
writs  of  error  from  the  common-law  fide  of  the  court  of 
exchequer.  And  to  that  end  it  confiftsof  the  lord  chan¬ 
cellor,  and  lord  treafurer,  taking  unto  them  the  juftices 
of  the  king’s  bench  and  common  pleas.  In  imitation  of 
which,  a  fecond  court  of  exchequer  chamber  was  eredted 
by  ftatute  27  Elizabeth,  c.  S,  confiding  of  the  juftices 
of  the  common  pleas,  and  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  ; 
before  whom  writs  of  error  may  be  brought  to  reverfe 
judgments  in  certain  fuits  originally  begun  in  the  court 
of  king’s  bench.  Into  the  court  alfo  of  exchequer-cham¬ 
ber,  (which  then  confifts  of  all  the  judges  of  the  three 
fuperior  courts,  and  fometimes  the  lord  chancellor  alfo,) 
are  fometimes  adjourned  from  the  other  courts  fuch 
caufes,  as  the  judges  upon  argument  find  to  be  of  great 
weight  and  difficulty,  before  any  judgment  is  given  upon 
them  in  the  court  below. 

In  the  above-mentioned  court  of  exchequer  chamber, 
eftabliffied  under  ftatute  27  Elizabeth  c.  8,  there  are  no 
more  than  two  return  days  in  every  term  ;  one  is  called 
the  general  affirmance  day,  being  appointed  by  the  judges, 
to  be  held  a  few  days  after  the  beginning  of  every  term, 
for  the  general  affirmance  or  reverfal  of  judgments  :  the 
other  is  the  adjournment  day,  which  is  ufually  held  a  day 
or  two  before  the  end  of  every  term.  On  the  firft  of  thefe 
days,  judgments  are  affirmed  or  reverfed,  or  writs  of  ter¬ 
ror  non-proffed  ;  the  intent  of  the  latter  is,  to  finifti  fuch 
matters  as  were  left  undone  at  the  former  ;  on  which  laft 
day  alfo  (as  well  as  on  the  firft)  judgments  may  be  affirm¬ 
ed  or  reverfed,  or  writs  of  error  non-proffed,  on  paying  a 
fee  extraordinary  to  the  clerk  of  the  errors,  and  fetting 
down  the  caufe  for  affirmance  two  days  before  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  day.  hripey  K.  B.  678. 

EXCHE'QJJERED,  adj.  [a  cant  word,  from  exche¬ 
quer.']  Put  into  the  exchequer,  cited  to  anfwer  an  accufa- 
tion  exhibited  in  the  exchequer. 

EXCIN'ERATED,  adj.  [ex,  from,  and  cinis,  Latin, 
allies.]  Having  the  allies  taken  away,  cleared  of  allies. 
Scott. — Not  much  ufed. 

EXCIP'IENT,yi  In  pharmacy,  that  ingredient  in  the 
compofition  of  a  medicine  which  receives  all  the  reft. 

EXCIP'ULUM,/.  [Latin.]  Aninftrument  to  lay  hold 
of  or  receive  any  thing  ;  a  velfel  ufed  in  chemiftry. 

EXCUSE,  f.  [accijis,  Dutch;  excifum,  Latin.]  A  tax 
levied  upon  commodities,  inland,  fometimes  on  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  commodity,  or  frequently  apon  the  re¬ 
tail  fale,  which  is  the  laftftage  before  the  confumption  : 

Excifc, 

With  hundred  rows  of  teeth,  the  ftiark  exceeds, 

And  on  all  trades  like  caffawar  ffie  feeds.  Marvel. 

This  mode,  (fays  Blackftone,)  impartially  (peaking,  is 
the  molt  economical  way  of  taxing  the  lubject ;  the 

charges 
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charges  oflevying,  collecting,  and  managing,  the  excife 
duties,  being  confiderably  lets  in  proportion  than  in  other 
brandies  of  the  revenue.  It  alfo  renders  the  Commodity 
cheaper  to  the  confumer  than  charging  it  with  cuftoms 
to  the  fame  amount  would  do.  But  at  the  fame  time  the 
rigour  and  arbitrary  proceedings .  of  excife  laws,  feem 
hardly  compatible  with  the  temper  of  a  free  nation.  For 
the  frauds  that  might  be  committed  in  this  branch  of  the 
revenue,  unlefs  a  ftridl  watch  is  kept,  make  it  necelfary 
wherever  it  is  eltablifhed,  to  give  the  officers  a,  power  of 
entering  and  fearching  the  houfes  of  fuch  as  deal  in  ex- 
cifeable  commodities,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  ;  and  in 
many  cafes,  of  the  night  likewife.  And  for  the  fame 
reafons,  the  proceedings  in  cafe  of  tranfgreffions  are  fum- 
mary  and  fudden,  to  the  exclufion  of  the  trial  by  jury. 
Its  original  eftabliffiment  was  in  1643,  when  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  parliament  then  in  rebellion  againft  Charles  I. 
Its  progrefs  was  gradual,  being  at  fir  ft  laid  upon  thole 
perfons  and  commodities  where  it  was  fuppofed  the  hard- 
lhip  would  be  leuft  perceivable,  viz.  the  makers  and  ven¬ 
ders  of  beer,  ale,  cider,  and  perry  ;  and  was  afterwards 
impofed  on  fuch  a  multitude  of  commodities  that  it  might 
fairly  be  denominated  general.  Upon  the  reftoration  of 
Charles  II.  it  having  then  been  long  eftablifhed,  and  its 
produce  well  known,  fonte  part  of  it  was  given  to  the 
crown  by  way  of  purchufe  for  the  feodal  tenures  and 
other  oppreffive  parts  of  the  hereditary  revenue.  And 
notwithftanding  the  objections  eternally  railed, againft  it, 
by  the  interested  or  the  patriotic,  it  has  from  time  to 
time  been  impofed  on  a  vaft  variety  of  articles. 

Brandies  and  other  fpirits  are  now  excifed  at  the  diftil- 
lery  :  printed  filks  and  linens  at  the  printer’s  ;  ftarch  and 
hair  powder  at  the  maker's ;  gold  and  filver  wire  at  the 
wire-drawer’s  ;  plate  in  the  hands  of  the  vender,  who 
pays  yearly  for  a  licence  to  fell  it;  lands  and  goods  luld 
by  auftion,  for  which  a  pound  rate  is  payable  by  the 
auctioneer,  who  is  alfo  charged  with  an  annual  duty  for 
his  licence  ;  coaches  and  other  wheel  carriages,  for 
which  the  occupier  is  excifed  ;  though  not  with  the  fame 
circumftances  of  arbitrary  (triCtnefs,  as  in  molt  other  in- 
ftances.  To  thefe  we  may  add  coffee  and  tea,  chocolate 
and  cocoa  pafte,  for  which  the  duty  is  paid  by  the  re¬ 
tailer  ;  all  artificial  (home-made)  wines,  commonly  cal¬ 
led  fweets  ;  paper  and  pafteboard,  firft  when  made,  and 
again  if  ftained  or  printed;  malt;  vinegars;  and  the 
manufacture  of  glafs,  for  all  which  the  duty  is  paid  by 
the  manufacturer  ;  hops,  for  which  the  perfon  that  ga¬ 
thers  them  is  anfwerabie  ;  candles  and  fuap,  which  are 
paid  for  at  the  maker’s  ;  malt  liquors  brewed  for  idle, 
which  are  excifed  at  the  brewery  ;  cider  and  perry  at  the 
vender’s;  and  leather  and  fkins  at  the  tanner’s;  foreign 
wines,  in  the  hands  of  the  importer,  merchant,  or  ccn- 
fignee  ;  coaches,  on  being  built,  at  the  coach-maker’s, 
who  mult  alfo  have  a  licence  ;  tobacco  and  fnuff  at  the 
manufacturer’s  ;  and  bricks  and  tiles  at  the  kiln. 

It  has  been  very  judicioully  obferved,  that  the  grie¬ 
vances  of  the  excife  exift  more,  perhaps,  in  appreheniion 
than  in  reality.  ACtions  and  proiecutions'againfl:  officers, 
commiffioners,  and  jtiftices,  for  mifcondnCt  in  excife  cafes, 
are  very  rarely  heard  of  in  courts  of  law.  It  is  certainly 
an  evil,  that  a  fair  dealer  cannot  have  the  benefit  of  any 
fecret  improvement  in  the  management  of  his  trade  or  ma¬ 
nufactory  ;  yet  it  feems  more  than  equivalent  to  the 

public  at  large,  that  by  the  furvey  of  the  excife,  the 

commodityis  preferved  from  manyffiameful  adulterations; 
as  experience  has  fully  proved  lir.ee  wine  was  made  lubjeCt 
to  the  excife  laws.  The  excife,  like  the  cuftoms,  is  ne- 

ceflarily  regulated  by  a  multiplicity  of  ftatutes  ;  the 

abridgment  of  which  would  form  no  final  1  volume. 

One  principal  head  office  of  excife  is  to  be  kept  in 
London,  or  within  ten  miles  thereof,  to  which  all  other 
offices  in  the  kingdom  ffiall  be  fubordinate  and  accounta¬ 
ble  ;  which  faid  office  (hall  be  managed  by  fuch  comvnif- 
lioners  as  the  king  ffiall  appoint.  And  all  the  places 
within  the  bills  of  mortality  ffiall  be  under  the  immediate 
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care  and  management  of  the  faid  head-office;  and  fuch 
and  fo  many  fubordinate  commiffioners  and  fnb-commil- 
fioners,  and  other  officers,  ffiall  be  appointed  by  the  king 
in  other  places,  as  he  ffiall  think  fit.  The  excile-office 
in  all  places  where  it  (hall  be  appointed,  ffiall  be  kept 
open  from  eight  in  the  morning,  till  two  in  the  afternoon. 
23  Geo.  II.  c.  26. 

The  commiffioners  or  fub-commilfioners  fliall  appoint 
under  their  hands  and  feals,  fuch  perfons  as  they  (hall 
think  needful  in  each  market  town,  to  be  there  upon  every 
market  day,  in  fome  known  and  public  place;  for  receiv¬ 
ing  entries  and  duties,  and  performing  all  other  things 
touching  the  revenue  of  excife  :  and  if  fuch  office  be  not 
fo  kept  in  each  market  town,  the  commiffioners  or  others 
neglefting  or  refufing,  ffiall  for  every  market  day  forfeit 
iol.  And  fuch  perfon  as  (hall  come  to  fuch  market  town 
to  make  his  entry  or  payment,  and  tender  the  fame  accord¬ 
ingly,  and  be  able  to  prove  fuch  tender  by  oath  of  one 
witnefs,  fliall  not  be  liable  to  any  penalty  for  fuch  weekly 
or  monthly  entries  or  payments,  as  ftiould  have  been  made 
or  paid  on  fuch  market  day.  15  Car.  II.  c.  11. 

The  kingdom  of  England  and  Wales  (exclufive  of  the 
bills  of  mortality)  is  divided  into  about  fifty  colLeftions  ; 
fome  called  by  names  of  particular  counties  ;  others  by 
the  names  of  great  towns  ;  where  one  county  is  divided 
into  feveral  collections,  or  where  a  collection  compre¬ 
hends  the  contiguous  parts  of  feveral  counties,  every  col¬ 
lection  is  fubdivided  into  feveral  diftriCts,  within  which 
there  is  a  fupervifor  ;  and  each  diftriCt  is  parcelled  into 
out-rides  and  foot-walks,  within  each  of  which  there  is  a 
gauger  or  furveying  officer.  The  commiffioners  or  fub- 
commiflioners,  in  their  refpeCtive  circuits  and  divifions, 
fliall  conliitute  under  their  hands  and  feals,  fuch  and  fo 
many  gaugersas  they  ffiall  find  needful.  12  Car.  II.  c.  24. 
In  order  to  which,  he  who  would  be  made  a  gauger,  mult 
procure  a  certificate,  that  he  is  above  twenty-one,  and 
under  thirty  years  of  age  ;  that  lie  underftands  the  four 
fii ft  rules  of  arithmetic  ;  that  he  is  of  the  communion  of 
the  church  of  England  ;  how  lie  has  been  employed,  or 
what  bufinefs  he  hath  followed;  that  he  is  not  incum¬ 
bered  with  debts  ;  whether  Angle  or  married  ;  and  if 
married,  how  many  children  he  has,  for  if  he  has  above 
two,  be  cannot  (by  the  rules  of  the  office)  be  admitted. 
No  perfon  fliall  be  capable  of  intermeddling  with  any 
office  relating  to  the  excife,  until  he  fliall,  before  two 
juftices  in  the  county  where  his  employment  fliall  be,  or 
before  a  baron  of  the  exchequer,  take  the  oaths  of  alle¬ 
giance  and  fnpremacy,  together  with  an  oath  of.office 
which  is  to  be  certified  to  and  recorded  by  the  next  quar- 
ter-feffions.  12  Car.  II.  c.  24. 

The  bufinefs  of  the  fupervifor  is  to  be  continually  fur¬ 
veying  the  houfes  and  places  of  the  perfons  within  his 
diftriCl  liable  to  duties;  and  to  obferve  and  fee  whether 
the  officers  duly  make  their  furveys,  and  make  due  en¬ 
tries  thereof  in  their  hooks  and  in  their  fpecimen-papers  ; 
and  every  fupervifor  is  in  his  own  book  to  enter  what  he 
himfelf  does  each  day  and  part  thereof  ;  and  alfo  fet  down 
the  behaviour,  good  and  bad,  the  diligence  or  negligence, 
of  the  feveral  officers  of  his  diftriCt  :  and  at  the  end  of 
every  fix  weeks  to  draw  out  a  diary  of  every  day’s  bufi¬ 
nefs,  and  of  the  remarks  made  each  day  of  the  feveral 
officers  in  his  diftriCt,  and  to  tranfmit  fuch  diary  at  the 
end  of  every  fix  weeks  to  the  chief  office.  Each  commif- 
fioner  takes  and  perufes  a  proportion  of  thefe  diaries  ; 
and  when  he  meets  with  any  remarkable  conhplaint  againft 
any  officer,  he  communicates  it  to  the  reft,  who  there¬ 
upon  come  to  an  agreement,  either  to  admonifli,  repri¬ 
mand,  reduce,  or  difeharge.  For  fmal!  faults,  officers 
are  admoniftied  ;  for  great  ones,  reprimanded  ;  for  greater, 
reduced  ;  but  for  the  greateft  difeharged.  Thefe  diaries, 
after  having  been  thus  written  upon,  are  delivered  to  the 
clerk  of  the  diaries,  who  in  a  book,  called  the  reprimand 
book,  places  the  admonitions,  reprimands,  and  the  like, 
to  each  officer’s  account,  and  writes  eveiy  offender  word, 
thereof.  Which  reprimand  book  is  reforted  to  upon  dif, 
D  cl  covering 
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covering  new  faults ;  and  if  it  is  there  found  that  the  offi¬ 
cer  has  before  been  admonifhed  and  reprimanded  fo  often, 
that  there  are  no  hopes  of  his  amending,  lie  is  then  dif- 
charged.  The  faid  book  is  likewife  reforted  to,  when  ap¬ 
plication  is  made  foradvancirlg  or  preferring  an  officer  into 
a  better  poll.  Frequent  admonitions  or  reprimands,  are 
a  bar  to  preferment,  unlefs  they  are  of  old  (landing  ;  but 
if  for  three  years  laft  he  (lands  clear  of  admonitions  and  re¬ 
primands,  thofe  of  elder  date  are  not  regarded. 

The  collector’s  bufinefs  is,  every  fix  weeks  to  go  his 
rounds,  and  in  the  intervals  of  rounds,  he  is  to  be  aftift- 
ing  in  profecuting  offenders  before  the  juftices  ;  he  isalfo 
to  penile  the  fu'pervifor’s  diaries,  and  where  he  finds  an 
officer  complained  of,  is  to  examine  him  and  the  fuper- 
vifor,  and  having  heard  both,  is  in  the  margin  to  write  his 
opinion  of  each  fact  ;  he  is  alfo  to  have  an  eye  how  the 
(upervifors  and  officers  of  his  collection  perform  their  du¬ 
ties,  and  from  the  vouchers  he  tranfcribes  into  his  book, 
the  charge  on  each  particular  perfon  in  his  collection. 

The  excife  was  firft  introduced  at  Rome  by  Auguftus, 
after  the  civil  wars  ;  it  was  extremely  moderate,  but  it 
was  general.  It  feldom  exceeded  one  per  cent,  and  it  com- 
prehended  whatever  was  fold  in  the  markets,  or  by  pub¬ 
lic  auction,  from  the  mod  confiderable  purchafes  of  lands 
and  houfes,  to  thofe  minute  objects  which  can  only  derive 
a  value  from  their  infinite  multitude  and  daily  confuqip- 
tion.  Such  a  tax,  as  it  affefted  the  body  of  the  people, 
occafioned  clamour  and  difcontent  at  Rome,  perhaps  in  a 
much.higher  degree  than  was  experiencecTin  this  country 
on  its  introduction  to  our  permanent  taxes. 

To  EX'CISE,  v.  a.  To  levy  excife  upon  a  perfon  or 
thing  : 

In  South-Sea  days,  not  happier  when  furmis’d 

The  lord  of  thoufands,  than  if  now  excis'd.  Pope. 

EXCISEMAN,  f.  An  officer  who  infpefts  commodi¬ 
ties,  and  rates  their  excife. 

EXCl'SION,  f.  \_exc.ifio,  Lat.]  Extirpation;  deftruc- 
tion  ;  ruin  ;  the  aft  of  cutting  off  ;  the  (late  of  being  cut 
off. — Pride  is  one  of  the  fataleft  inftruments  of  excifion. 
Decay  of  Piety . — .Such  conquerors  are  the  inftruments  of 
vengeance  on  thofe  nations  that  have  filled  up  the  mea- 
fure  of  iniquities,  and  are  grown  ripe  for  excifion.  Atterbury. 
— Excifion,  as  praftifedon  females  in  Africa,  fee  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Eunuch,  p.  65,  of  this  volume. 

EXCITA'TION,  f  [from  excito,  Lat.  to  excite.]  The 
aft  of  exciting,  or  putting  into  motion. — All  putrefaftions 
come  from  the  ambient  body,  either  by  ingrefs  of  the  am¬ 
bient  body  into  the  body  putrefied,  or  by  excitation  and  fo- 
licitation  of  the  body  putrefied,  by  the  body  ambient. 
Bacon. — The  aft  of  roufing  or  awakening. — The  original 
of  fenfible  and  fpiritual  ideas  may  be  owing  to  fenfation 
and  reflection,  the  recolleftion  and  frefh  excitationoi  them 
to  other  occafions.  Watts. 

To  EXCI'TE,  v.  a.  [ excito ,  Lat.]  To  roufe  ;  to  ani¬ 
mate  ;  to  ftir  up  ;  to  encourage. — That  kind  of  poefy 
which  excites  to  virtue  the  greateft  men,  is  ofgreateft  life 
to  human  kind.  Dryden. — To  put  in  motion  ;  to  awaken  ; 
to  raife. 

EXCI'TEMENT,  f.  The  motive  by  which  one  is 
ftirred  up,  animated,  or  put  in  aftion  : 

How  (land  I  then, 

That  have  a  father  kill’d,  a  mother  ftain’d, 

Excitements  of  my  reafon  and  my  blood, 

And  let  all  deep  r  Shakefpeare. 

EXCI'TER,  f.  One  that  ftirs  up  others,  or  puts  them 
in  motion. — They  never  punifhed  the  delinquency  of  the 
tumults  and  their  exciters.  King  Charles. — The  caufe  by 
which  any  thing  is  railed  or  put  in  motion. — Hope  is  the 
grand  exciter  of  induftrv.  Decay  of  Piety . 

To  EXCLA'IM,  v.  n.  [ exclamo ,  Lat.]  To  cry  out  with 
vehemence  ;  to  make  an  outcry  ;  to  cry  out  queruloufly 
andoutrageoufly. — The  mod  infupportable  of  tyrants  ex¬ 
claim  againft  the  exercife  of  arbitrary  power.  L'EJlrange. — 
To  declare  with  loud  vociferation: 
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Is  Cade  the  fon  of  Henry  the  Fifth, 

That  thus  you  do  exclaim  you’ll  go  with  him  ?  Shakefpeare. 

EXCLA'IM,  f.  Clamour;  outcry.  Nowdfufd: 

Alas,  the  part  I  had  in  Glo’fter’s  blood 
Doth  more  folicit  me  than  your  exclaims , 

To  ftir  againft  the  butchers  of  his  life.  Shakefpeare. 

EXCLA'I  MER,/.  One  that  makes  vehement  outcries  ; 
one  that  fpeaks  with  great  heat  and  paflion. — I  muft  tell 
this  exclaimer ,  that  his  manner  of  proceeding  is  very  ftrange 
and  unaccountable.  Atterbury. 

EXCLAM A'T ION,  f.  [ 'exclamatio ,  Lat.]  Vehement 
outcry  ;  clamour  ;  outrageous  vociferation  : 

Either  be  patient,  or  intreat  me  fair, 

Or  with  the  clamorous  report  of  war, 

Thus  will  I  drown  your  exclamations.  Shakefpeare . 

Anemphatical  utterance;  a  pathetical  fentence. — O  Mu- 
fidorus  !  Mufidorus  !  but  what  ferve  exclamations ,  where 
there  are  r.o  ears  to  receive  the  found  ?  Sidney. — A  note 
by  which  a  pathetical  fentenc^  is  marked  thus  ! 

EXCLA'M ATQRY,  adj.  Praftifing  exclamation  ;  con¬ 
taining  exclamation. 

To  EXCLU'DE,  v.  a.  [ excludo ,  Lat.]  To  flint  up  ;  to 
hinderfrom  entrance  oradmiflion. — Bodies  do  each  Angly 
poflefs  its  proper  portion,  according  to  the  extent  of  its  fo- 
lid  parts,  and  thereby  exclude  all  other  bodies  from  that 
fpace.  Locke. 

Sure  I  am,  unlefs  I  win  in  arms, 

To  (land  excluded  from  Emilia’s  charms.  Dryden. 

To  debar;  to  hinder  from  participation;  to  prohibit.— 
This  is  Dutch  partnerfliip,  to  (hare  in  all  our  beneficial 
bargains,  and  exclude  us  wholly  from  theirs.  Swift. — To 
except  in  any  pofition  ;  not  to  comprehend  in  any  grant 
or  privilege. — They  feparate  from  all  apparent  hope  of 
life  and  (alvation,  thoufands  whom  the  goodnefs  of  Al¬ 
mighty  God  doth  not  exclude.  Hooker. — To  difmifs  from 
the  womb  or  egg. — Others  ground  this  difruption  upon 
their  continued  or  protrafted  time  of  delivery,  wherewith 
excluding  but  one  a-day,  the  latter  brood  impatient,  by  a 
forcible  proruption,  antidates  their  period  of  exclufion. 
Brown.  ■ 

EXCLU'SION,  f.  The  aft  of  (hutting  out  or  denying 
admiftion. — In  bodies  that  need  detention  of  fpirits,  the  ex¬ 
clufion  of  the  air  doth  good  ;  but  in  bodies  that  need  emif- 
fion  of  fpirits,  it  doth  hurt.  Bacon. — Rejection  ;  not  re¬ 
ception  in  any  manner.  —  If  he  is  for  an  entire  exclufion  of 
fear,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  fome  influence  in  every 
law,  he  oppofes  himfelf  to  every  government.  AddiJ'on. — 
The  aft  of  debarring  from  any  privilege  or  participation  ; 
exception. — There  was  a  queflion  afked  at  the  table,  whe¬ 
ther  the  French  king  would  agree  to  have  the  difpofing 
of  the  marriage  of  Bretagne,  with  an  exception  and  ex¬ 
clufion  that  he  fliould  not  marry  her  himfelf  ?  Bacon. — The 
difmiflion  of  the  young  from  the  egg  or  womb. — How 
were  it  pollible  the  womb  (hould  contain  the  child,  nay, 
fometimes  twins,  ’till  they  come  to  their  due  perfeftion 
and  maturity  for  exclufion?  Ray. — Ejeftion  ;  emiftion  ; 
thing  emitted. — The  fait  and  lixiviated  feroiity,  with  fome 
portion  of  choler,  is  divided  between  the  guts  and  blad¬ 
der  ;  yet  it  remains  undivided  in  birds,  and  hath  but  a 
Angle  defeent  by  the  guts  with  the  e xclufions  of  the  belly. 
Brown. 

EXCLU'SIONER,  f  [a  cant  word,  from  exclufion. 
One  of  thofe  members  of  parliament  in  the  time  of  Charles 
II.  that  was  for  excluding  the  duke  of  York  from  the  fuc- 
cefiion  to  the  crown. 

EXCLU'SIVE,  adj.  Having  the  power  of  excluding  or 
denying  admiftion  : 

They  obftacle  find  none, 

Of  membrane,  joint,  or  limb,  cxclufve  bars  : 

Ealier  than  air  with  air,  if  fpirits  embrace, 

Total  they  mix.  Milton. 

Debarring  from  participation. — In  feripture  there  is  no 

fuch 
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fiich  thing  as  an  heir  that  was,  by  right  of  nature,  to  in¬ 
herit  all,  exclvfive  of  his  brethren.  Locke. — Not  taking  into 
an  account  or  number  :  oppofed  to  inclufive. — 1  know  not 
whether  he  reckons  the  drofs,  exclufive  or  inclufive,  with 
his  three  hundred  and  fixty  tons  of  copper.  Szvift. — Ex¬ 
cepting. 

EXCLUSIVELY,  adv.  Without  admiffion  of  another 
to  participation  :  fometimes  with  to,  properly  with  of. — 
It  is  not  eafy  to  difeern,  among  the  many  differing  fub- 
ffances  obtained  from  the  fame  portion  of  matter,  which 
ought  to  be  effeemed,  exdufively  to  all  the  reft,  its  inexif- 
tent  elementary  ingredients.  Boyle. — Ulyffesaddreffed  him- 
felf  to  the  queen  chiefly  or  primarily,  but  not  exclufivcly  of 
the  king.  Broome. — Without  comprehenfion  in  an  account 
or  number;  not  inclufi  vely. — The  firft  part  lafts  from  the 
date  of  the  citation  to  the  joining  of  ilfue,  exclufivcly  ;  the 
fecond  continues  to  a  conclufion  in  the  catife,  inclufively. 
Ay  life. 

To  EXCO'CT,  v.  a.  [ excoElus ,  Lat.]  To  boil  up  ;  to 
make  by  boiling. — Salt  and  fugar,  excoHed  by  heat,  are 
diffol  ved  by  cold  and  moifture.  Bacon. 

EXCCECA'RIA,  f.  [from  Excaco,  Lat.  to  deprive  of 
fight.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  dioecia,  order  tri- 
andria,  natural  order  of  tricoccae,  (euphorbiae,  JuJf. )  The 
generic  charafters  are — Male.  Calyx:  ament  cylindric, 
covered  with  ffofcules.  Stamina:  filaments  three,  fili¬ 
form  ;  antherae  roundifh.  Female.  Calyx:  ament  as  in 
the  male.  Piftillum :  germ  roundifh,  flightly  three- 
lided  ;  ftyles  three;  ftigmas  fimple.  Pericarpium  :  berry 
(capfule)  tricoccous,  fmooth  ;  divifions  marked  out  by  a 
furrow.  Seeds  :  folitary,  fmooth. — EJfcntial  CharaEler. 
Anient  naked  ;  calyx  and  corolla  none  ;  ftyles  three  ; 
capfule  tricoccous. 

Species .  i.  Exccecaria  agallocha,  or  agallocha  excoe- 
caria  :  capfule  I'm  all,  the  fize  of  a  juniper  berry,  fnbglo- 
bular,  three-grooved,  fmooth,  black,  three-celled,  of  a 
papery  fubftan'ce,  not  divided  within  into  three  diftinct 
grains,  but  merely  opening,  when  prefTed,  by  three  valves  ; 
feeds  one  in  each  cell,  fubglobular,  acuminate  at  top, 
convex  on  one  fide,  very  bluntly  angular  on  the  other. 
Rumphius  deferibes  the  capfules  of  the  fize  of  the  caper, 
rufefeent  when  ripe,  and  burfting  elaftically  ;  the  feeds 
hard,  and  variegated  like  thofe  of  Ricinus.  Native  of 
Amboyna  and  Tongataboo. 

2.  Exccecaria  Cochinchinenfis,  or  Cochincbina  excoe- 
caria  :  leaves  two-coloured  fhining  ;  feales  of  the  ament 
many-flowered.  This  is  an  arboreous  ftirub,  eight  feet 
high,  with  the  ffem  and  brandies  irregular,  fpreading, 
reclining  ;  it  poffeffes  an  aftringent  agglutinating  quality  ; 
the  whole  plant  abounds  in  a  glutinous  milky  juice,  which 
has  not  the  reputation  of  deffroying  the  fight ;  nor  is  the 
agallochum,  even  of  a  baftard  fort,  found  in  it.  Native 
both  of  China  and  Cochinchina,  where  it  is  cultivated  for 
the  beauty  of  its  red  leaves. 

’  To  EXCO'GITATE,  v.  a.  [excogito,  Lat.]  Toinvent; 
to  ffrike  out  by  thinking. — If  the  wit  of  man  had  been  to 
contrive  this  organ,  what  could  heliave  poflibly  excogitated 
more  accurate  ?  More. 

EXCOMMU'NICABLE,  adj.  Liable  or  deferving  to 
be  excommunicated. — Perhaps  excommunicable  ;  yea,  and 
caff  for  notorious  improbity.  Hooker. 

To  EXCOMMU'NIC ATE,  v.  a.  \_excommunico ,  low 
Lat.]  To  ejedt  from  the  communion  of  the  vifible church 
by  an  ecclefiaftical  cenfure  ;  to  interdict  from  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  holy  myfteries. — What  if  they  (hall  excommuni- 
cate  me,  hath  the  dodtrine  of  meeknefs  any  falve  for  me 
then  ?  Hammond. 

Thou  fhalt  ftand  curft  and  excommunicate  ; 

And  bleifed  fhall  he  be,  that  doth  revolt 

From  his  allegiance  to  an  heretick.  Shakefpeare . 

EXCOMMUNIC  A'TION,  f  An  ecclefiaftical  inter- 
didt  ;  exclufion  from  the  feliowftiip  of  the  church. — As 
for  excommunication ,  it  neither  ftuuteth  out  from  the  my- 
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ftical,  nor  clean  from  the  vifible  church  ;  but  only  front 
feliowftiip  with  the  vifible  in  holy  duties.  Hooker. 

It  is,  fays  Gibbon,  the  undoubted  right  of  every. fo- 
ciety  to  exclude  from  its  communion  and  benefits,  finch 
among  its  members  as  rejedl  or  violate  thofe  regulations 
which  have  been  eftublifhed  by  general  ccnfent.  In  the 
exercifie  of  this  power,  the  cenfiures  of  the  Chriftian  church 
were  chiefly  directed  againft  icandalous  finners,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  thofe  who  were  guilty  of  murder,  of  fraud,  or 
of  incontinence  ;  againft  the  authors  or  the  followers  of 
any  heretical  opinions  which  had  been  condemned  by  the 
judgment  of  the  epifeopa!  order  ;  and  againft  thofe  un¬ 
happy  perlons,  who,  whether  from  choice  or  from  com- 
pullion,  had  polluted  themfelves  after  their  baptifm  by 
any  adt  of  idolatrous  worfhip.  The  confiequences  of  ex¬ 
communication  were  of  a  temporal  as  well  as  a  fpiritual 
nature.  The  Chriftian  againft  whom  it  was  pronounced, 
was  deprived  of  any  part  in  the  oblations  of  the  faithful. 
The  ties  both  of  religious  and  of  private  friendfliip  were 
difiolved  :  lie  found  himfelf  a  profane  objedl  of  abhor¬ 
rence  to  the  perfons  whom  lie  the  rnoft  efteemed,  or  by 
whom  he  had  been  the  moll  tenderly  beloved  ;  and  as  far 
as  an  expulfion  from  a  relpedfable  fociety  could  imprint  on 
his  character  a  mark  of  dilgrace,  he  was  fliunned  or  fuf- 
pecled  by  the  generality  of  mankind.  With  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  thefe  penitents,  two  oppofire  opinions,  the 
one  of  juftice,  the  other  of  mercy,  divided  the  primitive 
church.  The  more  rigid  and  inflexible  cafuifts  refilled 
them  for  ever,  and  without  exception,  the  meaneft  place 
in  the  holy  community,  which  they  had  difgraced  or  de- 
ferted  ;  and  leaving  them  to  the  remorfe  of  a  guilty  con- 
fcience,  indulged  them  only  with  a  faint  ray  of  hope,  that 
the  contrition  of  their  life  and  death  might  poflibly  be 
accepted  by  the  Supreme  Being.  A  milder  fentiment  was 
embraced  in  pra<51ice  as  well  as  in  theory,  by  the  purefl: 
and  moft  relpedtable  of  the  Chriftian  churches.  The  gates 
of  reconciliation  were  feldom  flint  againft  the  returning 
penitent,  but  a  fevere  and  folemn  form  of  difcipline  was 
inftituted,  which,  while  it  ferved  to  expiate  his  crime, 
might,  powerfully  deter  the  fpecta tors  from  the  imitation 
of  his  example.  Humbled  by  a  public  confeftion,  ema¬ 
ciated  by  falling,  and  clothed  in  fackcloth,  the  penitent 
lay  proftrate  at  the  door  of  the  allembly,  imploring  with 
tears  the  pardon  of  his  offences,  and  foliciting  the  prayers 
of  the  faithful .  If  the  fault  was  of  a  very  heinous  na¬ 
ture,  whole  years  of  penance  were  efteemed  an  inadequate 
fatisfacfion  to  the  divine  juftice  ;  and  it  was  always  by  (low 
and  painful  gradations  that  the  finner,  the  heretic,  or  the 
apoftate,  was  re-admitted  into  the  bofom  of  the  church. 
A  fentence  of  perpetual  excommunication  was,  however, 
referved  for  fonie  crimes  of  an  extraordinary  magnitude, 
and  particularly  for  the  inexcufable  relapfes  of  thofe  pe, 
nitents  who  had  already  experienced  and  abitfed  the  cle¬ 
mency  of  their  ecclefiaftical  fuperiors.  According  to  the 
circumftances  or  the  number  of  the  guilty,  the  exercifeof 
the  Chriftian  difcipline  was  varied  by  the  aiferetion  of  the 
bifhops.  The  councils  of  Ancyra  and  Illiberis  were  held 
about  the  fame  time,  the  one  in  Galatia,  the  other  in 
Spain;  but  their refpective canons,  which  are  (till  extant, 
feem  to  breathe  a  very  different  fpirit.  The  Galatian, 
who  after  his  baptifm  had  repeatedly  facrificed  to  idols, 
might  obtain  his  pardon  by  a  penance  of  feven  years,  and 
if  he  had  feduced  others  to  imitate  his  example,  only  three 
years  more  were  added  to  the  term  of  his  exile.  But  the 
unhappy  Spaniard,  who  had  committed  the  fame  offence, 
was  deprived  of  the  hope  of  reconciliation,  even  at  the 
time  of  death ;  and  his  idolatry  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
a  lift  of  feventeen  other  crimes,  againft  which  a  fentence 
no  lefs  terrible  was  pronounced.  Among  thefe  we  may 
diftinguifh  the  inexpiable  guilt  of  calumniating  a  bifhop, 
a  preibyter,  or  even  a  deacon. 

EXCOMMUNICA'TION,/.  in  law,  an  ecclefiaftical 
cenfure,  divided  into  the  greater  and  the  lefs  ;  by  the  lat¬ 
ter  a  perfon  is  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the  church 
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only  ;  by  the  former  from  that  communion,  and  alfo  from 
the  company  of  the  faithful  ;  and  incapacitated  from  per¬ 
forming  any  legal  aft.  The  fentence  of  excommunication 
was  instituted  originally  for  preferving  the  purity  of  the 
church  j  but  ecclefiaftics-did  not  fcruple  to  convert  it  into 
an  engine  for  promoting  their  own  power,  and  inflicted  it 
on  the  molt  frivolous  occafions.  If  the  judge  of  any  fpi- 
ritual  court  excommunicates  a  man  fora  caufe,  of  which 
he  hath  not  the  legal  cognizance,  the  party  may  have  an 
action  againft  him  at  common  law  ;  and  he  is  alfo  liable 
to  be  indicted  at  the  fuit  of  the  king,  i  Inf.  134. 

An  excommunicated  perfon  is  difabled  to  do  any  aft  that 
is  required  to  be  done  by  one  that  is  probus  and  legalis  homo. 
He  cannot  ferve  upon  juries,  cannot  be  a  witnefs  in  any 
Court,  cannot  bring  an  action  either  real  or  perfonal  to  re¬ 
cover  lands  or  money  due  to  hkn,  and  when  he  dies  is  not 
permitted  to  have  Chriftian  burial.  And  on  forty  days’ 
contumacy,  the  defendant  is  liable  to  be  taken  on  a  writ  of 
excommunicato  capiendo  and  imprifoned  till  lie  is  reconciled  to 
the  church,  when  he  may  be  freed  by  a  writ  of  excommu¬ 
nicato  deliberandi .  2  Inf.  189.  In  cafe  of  fubtraction  of 
tithes,  a  more  fummary  and  expeditious  afliftance  is  given 
by  the  flatutes  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  20  ;  3  Hen.  VIII.  c.  7  ; 
which  enatt,  that  on  complaint  by  the  ecclefiaftical  judge 
of  any  contempt  or  milbebaviour  of  a  defendant,  in  any 
fuit  for  tithes,  any  privy-councellor  or  any  two  juftices  of 
the  peace,  (or  in  cafe  of  difobedience  to  a  definitive  fen- 
ler.ce  any  two  juftices  of  the  peace,)  may  commit  the 
party  to  prifon  without  bail  or  mainprize,  till  he  enters 
into  a  recognizance  with  fufficient  fureties  to  give  a  due 
obedience  to  the  procefs  and  fentence  of  the  court. 

Excommunication  is  generally  for  contempt  in  notap¬ 
pearing,  or  not  obeying  a  decree.  But  in  other  ref'pedts 
the  caufes  of  it  are  many  ;  as  for  matters  of  herefy,  refill¬ 
ing  to  receive  the  facrament,  or  to  come  to  church  ;  in- 
continency,  adultery,  ftmony,  &c.  In  fome  cafes  perfons 
incur  excommunication  ipfo  faEto  by  aft  of  parliament  ; 
but  they  are  to  be  firft  convicted  of  the  offence  by  law, 
and  the  conviction  istranfmitted  to  the  ordinary.  Dyer  275. 

By  5  and  6  Eaw.  VI.  c.  4,  if  any  perfon  fliall  finite 
or  lay  violent  hands  upon  any  other,  either  in  any  church 
or  church-yard,  then  ipfo  faElo  every  perfon  fo  offending 
fnall  be  deemed  excommunicate,  and  be  excluded  from 
the  fellow ftiip  and  company  of Chrift’s  congregation.  And 
it  is  further  enabled  by  the  find  ftatute,  that  if  any  perfon 
Hi  all  malieioufly  ftrike  any  perfon  with  any  weapon,  in 
any  church  or  church-yard,  or  fliall  draw  any  weapon  in 
any  church  or  church-yard,  to  the  intent  to  ftrike  ano¬ 
ther  w'ith  the  fame  weapon,  then  every  perfon  fo  offend¬ 
ing  fliall  ftand  ipfo  faElo  excommunicated  as  aforeftiid. 
None  but  the  bifhop  is  to  certify  excommunication,  un- 
lefs  the  bithop  be  beyond  fea,  or  in  remotis  ;  or  except  the 
certificate  be  by  one  that  hath  ordinary  jurifdiftion. 

It  hath  been  adjudged,  that  the  fpiritual  court  hath  not 
power  to  meddle  with  the  body  of  any  perfons  whatfoever, 
or  to  fend  procefs  to  take  them  :  for  if  a  perfon  is  excom¬ 
municated  for  contempt,  &c.  they  ought  to  certify  it 
into  t fie  chancery, whence  it  is  fent  into  the  court  of  kitig’s- 
bencli,  and  thence  iffues  procefs.  Cro.  E/iz.74.1.  If  a  per- 
fon  be  unjuftly  excommunicated  for  a  matter  of  which 
theTpiritual  court  hath  not  conuzance,  and  he  is  taken  on 
a  writ  of  excommunicato  capiendo,  the  party  grieved  fliall 
have  a  writ  out  of  chancery  to  the  IherifF,  to  deliver  him 
out  of  prifon,.  2  Inf.  623.  So  if  the  fpiritual  court  pro¬ 
ceeds  inverfo  ordhie  ;  as  it  they  refufe  a  copy  of  the  libel, 
& c.  a  prohibition  (hall  go,  with  a  claufe  to  abfolve  and 
deliver  the  party  injured.  1  Sid.  232. 

EXCOMMUNICATIO  CAPIENDO,  a  writ  di¬ 
rected  to  the  fheriff  for  apprehending  him  who  ftands 
obftinately  excommunicated.  If  within  forty  days  after 
fentence  of  excommunication  has  been  publiflied  in  the 
church!,  t lie  offender  does  not  fubmit  and  abide  by  the 
lentence  of  the  fpiritual  court,  the  bilhop  may  certify  Inch 
contempt  to  the  king  in  chancery.  Upon  which  there 
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iffues  out  this  writ  to  the  fheriff  of  the  county;  and  the 
fheriff  fliall  thereupon  take  the  offender  and  imprifon  him 
in  the  county  gaol  till  he  is  reconciled  to  the  church,  and 
inch  reconciliation  certified  by  the  bifhop.  By  the  ftatute 
5  Elizabeth,  c.  23,  writs  de  excommunicatio  capiendo  fliall 
iffue  out  of  the  court  of  chancery  in  term-time,  and  be 
returnable  in  the  king’s-bench.  They  (ball  be  brought 
fealed  into  the  king’s-bench,  and  there  opened  and  deli¬ 
vered  of  record  to  the  (lieriff,  and  there  muft  be  twenty 
days  between  the  tefc  and  the  return  :  and  if  the  fheriff 
return  a  non  cf  inventus  on  the  writ,  a  capias  with  procla¬ 
mation  is  to  be  granted  for  the  party  to  yield  his  body 
to  gaol  under  the  penalty  of  10I.  And  if  he  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  firft  capias  and  proclamation,  a  fecond  is  to  go 
forth,  and  he  is  to  forfeit  20I.  &c. 

EXCOMMUN  I  CATO 'DE  LIBER  ANDO,  a  writ  to 
the  fheriff'  for  delivery  of  an  excommunicate  perfon  out 
of  prifon,  upon  certificate  from  the  ordinary  of  his  con¬ 
formity  to  the  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiCtion.  And  where  a 
man  is  unduly  excommunicated,  he  may  be  delivered  in 
fome  cafes  by  an  habeas  corpus  ;  and  fometimes  by  plead¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  by  an  excommunicato  deliberando :  alfo  fome¬ 
times  by  prohibition,  &c.  And  on  a  general  pardon,  the 
party  may  have  a  writ  to  the  bifhop  to  abfolve  him.  ‘  If 
a  plaintiff  in  an  a£tion  be  excommunicate,  and  after  lie 
gets  letters  of  abfolution  ;  on  fliewing  them  in  court,  he 
may  have  are-fuminons,  See.  upon  his  original.  1  Inf.  133. 

EXCOMMUNICATO  RECIPIENDO,  or  rather 
Re.capiendo ,  a  writ  whereby  perfons  excommunicated  being 
for  their  obftinacy  committed  to  prifon,  and  unlawfully 
delivered,  before  they  have  given  caution  to  obey  the 
authority  of  the  church,  are  commanded  to  be  fought 
after,  retaken,  and  imprifoned  again.  If  a  perfon  after 
his  commitment  efcapes,  and  the  flieriff  has  not  returned 
his  writ,  a  capias  excommunicatum  de  novo  fliall  go,  otherwife 
if  the  writ  be  returned.  Mod.  Ca.  78. 

To  EXCG'RIATE,  v.  a.  To  flay  ;  to  ftrip  off  the  fkin. 
— A11  hyperfarcofis  arifesupon  the  excoriated  eyelid,  and 
turneth  it  outward.  Wifeman. — A  loofenefs  proves  often 
a  fatal  fymptom  in  fevers  ;  for  it  weakens,  excoriates ,  and 
inflames  the  bowels.  Arbuthnot. 

EXCORI  AT'ION,/.  Lofs  of  fkin  ;  privation  of  fkin  ; 
the  act  of  flaying. — The  pituite  fecerned  in  the  nofe, 
mouth,  and  inteftines,  is  not  an  excrementitious,  but  a 
laudable  humour,  neceflary  for  defending  tliofe  parts  from 
excoriations.  Arbuthnot. — Plunder;  fpoil  ;  the  a£t  of  flap¬ 
ping  of  poffelTions. — It  hath  marvelloufly  enhanced  the 
revenues  of  the  crown,  though  with  a  pitiful  excoriation  of 
the  poorer  fort.  Hozvel. 

EXCORTIC  A'TION,  f.  [from  ex  and  cortex ,  Lat.  ] 
Pulling  the  bark  off  any  thing.  Quincy. 

To  EX'CREATE,  v.  a.  [ excreo ,  Lat.]  To  eject  at  the 
month  by  hawking,  or  forcing  matter  from  the  throat. 

EXCRF,  A'TION,  f.  The  adt  of  hawking  up  and  fpit- 
ting  out.  Scott. 

EX'CREMENT,  f.  fxcrementum,  Lat.]  That  which, 
is  thrown  out  as  ufelefs,  noxious,  or  corrupted,  from  tiie 
natural  paftages  of  the  body. — We  fee  that  tliofe  excre¬ 
ments ,  that  are  of  the  firft  digeftion,  fmejl  the  vvorft  ;  as 
t lie  excrements  from  the  belly.  Bacon. 

Farce,  in  itfelf,  is  of  a  nafty  feent  ; 

But  the  gain  fmells  not  of  the  excrement.  Drydcn. 

EXCREMEN'TAL,  adj.  That  which  is  voided  as  ex¬ 
crement. — God  hath  given  virtues  to  fprings,  fountains, 
earth,  plants,  and  the  excrcmental  parts  of  the  bafeft  li  ving 
creatures.  Raleigh. 

EXCREMENTITIOUS,  adj.  Containingexcrements; 
confiding  of  matter  excreted  from  the  body  ;  offenfive 
or  ufelefs  to  the  body. — Toil  of  the  mind  deftroys  health, 
by  attracting  the  fpirits,  from  their  talk  of  concoftion,  to 
the  brain  ;  whither  they  carry  along  with  them  clouds  of. 
vapours  and  excrementitious  humours.  Har-vey. — The  lungs 
are  the  grand  enumdtory  of  the  body;  and  the  main  end 
1  •>  .of 
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nf  rfefpirntion  is  continually  to  difcharge  and  expel  an 
accrementitions  fluid  out  of  the  mafs  of  blood.  Woodward.. 

EXCRES'CENCE,  or  Excrescenc Y,J.[excrefco,Ttxt.~\ 
Somewhat  growing  out  of  another  without  life,  and  con¬ 
trary  to  the  common  order  of  produdiion  ;  preternatural 
production. — All  beyond  this  is  mondrotis,  ’tis  out  of 
nature,  ’tis  an  cxcrefcence,  and  not  a  living  part  of  poetry. 
Dry  den. 

EXCRES'CENT,  adj.  \_excrefccns,  Lat.]  That  which 
grows  out  of  another  with  preternatural  fuperfluity  : 
Expunge  the  whole,  or  lop  th’  excrefcent  parts 
Of  all,  our  vices  have  created  arts  : 

Then  fee- how  little  the  remaining  fum, 

Which  ferv’d  the  pad,  and  muft  the  times  to  come.  Pope. 

EXCRE'TION,  f.  [ excretio ,  Lat.]  Separation  of  ani¬ 
mal  fubftance  ;  ejecting  fomewhat  quite  out  of  the  body, 
as  of  no  further  life,  which  is  called  excrement.  Quincy. 
— The  fymptoms of  the  excretion  of  the  bile  vitiated,  area 
yellowifh  fkin,  white  hard  fteces,  lofs  of  appetite  and 
lixivial  urine.  Arbutlinot. — The  thing  excerned.  The 
mofs  from  apple-trees  is  little  better  titan  an  excretion. 
■Bacon. 

EXCRE'TIVE,  adj.  [ excretus ,  Lat.]  Havingthe  power 
of  feparating  and  ejecting  excrements. — A  diminution  of 
the  body  happens  by  the  excretive  faculty,  excerning  and 
evacuating  more  than  neceflary.  Harvey. 

EXCRE'TORY,  adj.  Having  the  quality  of  feparating 
and  ejecting  fuperfltious  parts.  In  anatomy,  it  is  applied 
to  certain  little  dutts  or  veffels,  deftined  for  the  reception 
of  a  fluid,  fecreted  in  certain  glandules,  and  other  vifeera, 
for  the  excretion  of  it  in  the  appropriated  places. 

EXCRE'TORY,  f.  The  indrument  of  excretion. — 
Excretories  of  the  body  are  nothing  blit  flender  dips  of  the 
arteries,  deriving  an  appropriated  juice  from  the  blood. 
Ckeyne. 

EXCRU'CI ABLE,  adj.  Liable  to  torment. 

To  EXCRU'CIATE,  v.  a.  [ excracio ,  Lat.]  To  torture  ; 
to  torment. — -Leave  them  as  long  as  they  keep  their  hard- 
nefs  and  impenitent  hearts,  to  thofe  gnawing  and  excru¬ 
ciating  fears,  thofe  whips  of  the  Divine  Nemelis,  that  fre¬ 
quently  fcourge  even  atheids  themfelves.  Bentley. 

EXCUBA'TION,  f.  \_excubatio,  Latin.]  The  aCt  of 
watching  all  night. 

EXCU'BIzE, /!  In  antiquity,  the  watches  and  guards 
kept  in  the  day  by  the  Roman  foldiers.  They  are  con- 
tradittinguifhed  vigiliee,  which  were  kept  in  the  night. 

To  EXCUL'PATE,  v.  a.  [rxand  culpo,  Lat.]  To  clear 
from  the  imputation  of  a  fault. — A  good  child  will  not 
leek  to  exculpate  herfelf  at  the  expence  of  the  mod  revered 
characters.  Clarijfa. 

To  EXCUR',  v.n.  To  pafs  beyond  limits.  A  word  not 
ufed. — His  difeafe  was  an  adhma,  or  ex  curving  to  an  or- 
thopneeia  ;  the  canfe,  a  tranflation  of  tartarous  humours 
from  his  joints  to  his  lungs.  Harvey. 

EXCUR'SION,  J.  [excvrjion,  Fr.  excurro,  Lat.]  The 
aCt  of  deviating  from  the  dated  or  fettled  path  ;  a  ramble : 
The  mufe  whofe  early  voice  you  taught  to  ling, 
Prefcrib’d  her  heights,  and  prun’d  her  tender  wing; 

Her  guide  now  lod,  no  more  attempts  to  rife, 

But  in  low  numbers  fiiort  excurfions  tries.  Pope. 

An  expedition  into  fome  diftant  part. — The  mind  extends 
its  thoughts  often  beyond  the  utmod  expanfion  of  matter, 
and  makes  excurjions  into  that  incomprehenfible.  l.ocke. — 
ProgrefTion  beyond  fixed  limits.- — The  caufes  of  thofe 
great  excurfions  of  the  feafons  into  the  extremes  of  cold 
and  heat,  are  very  obfeure.  Arbuthnot. — Digredion  ;  ram¬ 
ble  from  a  fubjedt. — I  am  too  weary  to  allow  myfelf  any 
ex curjion  from  the  main  defign.  Atterbury. 

EXCUR'SIVE,  adj.  [from  excurro,  Lat.]  Rambling; 
wandering;  deviating: 

But  wliy  fo  far  excurfwe,  when  at  hand. 

Fair-handed  fpring  unbofoms  every  grace  ?  Thomfon. 

EXCU'SABLE,  adj.  Pardonable  ;  that  for  which 
fome  excufe  or  apology  may  be  admitted. — Before  the 
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gpfpel,  impenitency  was  much  more  excufable,  becaufe 
men  were  ignorant.  Tillotfon. 

EXCU'S  AB.LENESS,  f.  Pardonablenefs  ;  capability 
to  be  excufed. — It  may  fatisfy  others  of  the  excujablenejs 
of  my  dillatisfaClion,  to  perufe  the  enfuing  relation.  Boyle. 

EXCUSA'TI,  in  church  liidory,  a  term  ufed  to  denote 
Haves,  who  flying  to  any  church  for  fandhiary,  were  ex¬ 
cufed  and  pardoned  by  their  loaders  ;  but  thefe  were 
obliged  to  take  an  oath  to  that  purpefe  before  they  could 
have  them  again  ;  and,  if  they  broke  the  catii,  they  were 
punifhed  and  fined  as  perfons  guilty  of  perjury. 

EXCUSA'TJON,  f.  Excufe  ;  plea  ;  apology. — Pre¬ 
faces,  excufations,  and  other  fpceches  of  reference  to  the 
perfon,  though  they  feem  to  proceed  of  modedy,  tiiey 
are  bravery.  Bacon. 

EXCU'SATORY,  adj.  Pleadingexcufe  ,  apologetical ; 
making  apology. 

To  EXCU'SE,  v.  a.  [ excufo ,  Lat.]  To  extenuate  Ly 
apology  : 

Bad  men  excufe  their  faults,  good  men  will  leave  them  ; 
He  atts  the  third  crime  that  defends  the  di  d.  Ben  Jonfbn. 
To  difengage  from  an  obligation  ;  remit  attendance. — I 
have  bought  a  piece  of  ground,  and  l  mud  needs  go  and 
fee  it  :  I  pray  thee  have  me  excuj'ed.  Luke. — To  remit  ; 
not  to  exadt  ;  as,  to  excufe  a  forfeiture.— To  weaken  or 
mollify  obligation  to  any  thing  ;  to  obtain  remidion. — 
Nor  could  the  real  danger  of  leaving  their  dwellings  to 
go  up  to  the  temple,  excufe  their  journey.  South. — To 
pardon  by  allowing  an  apology  : 

O  thou,  whoe’er  thou  art,  excufe  the  force 

Thefe  men  have  us’d  ;  and  O  befriend  our  courfe  1  Add. 

Excufe  fome  courtly  drains  ; 

No  whiter  page  titan  Addifon’s  remains.  Pope. 

To  throw  off  imputation  by  a  feigned  apology. — Think 
you  that  we  excufe  ourfelves  unto  you?  2  Cor.  xii. — To 
judify  ;  to  vindicate.  This Jenfe  is  rare. — Accuiing  or  elfe 
excufing  one  another.  Rom. 

EXCU'SE,/.  [from  the  verb.  This  laflfyliable  of  the 
verb  is  founded  as  if  written  excuze ,  that  of  the  noun  with 
the  natural  found.]  Plea  offered  in  extenuation  ;  apology. 
— We  find  out  fonte  excufe  or  other  for  deferring  good  re- 
folutions,  ’till  our  intended  retreat  is  cut  off  by  death. 
Addjbn. — The  act  of  excufing  orapologiiing  : 

Heaven  put  it  in  thy  mind  to  take  it  hence, 

That  thou  might’d  win  the  more  thy  father’s  love, 
Pleading  fo  wifely  in  excufe  of  it.  Shahefpeare. 

Caufe  for  which  one  is  excufed  : 

Let  no  vain  hope  your  eafy  mind  feduce  ; 

For  rich  ill  poets  are  without  excufe.  Rofcommon. 

Nothing  but  love  this  patience  could  produce  ; 

And  I  allow'  your  rage  that  kind  excufe.  Dryden. 

EXCU'SELESS,  adj.  That  for  which  no  excufe  or  apo¬ 
logy  can  be  given. — The  voluntary  enslaving  myfelf  is 
ex cu/elefs.  Decay  of  Piety. 

EXCU'SER,  f.  One  who  pleads  for  another. — In  vain 
would  his  excufers  endeavour  to  palliate  his  enormities, 
by  imputing  them  to  madnefs.  Swift. — One  who  forgives 
another. 

To  EXCU'SS,  v,  a.  fxcujfus,  Latin.]  To  feize  and  de¬ 
tain  by  law. — The  perion  of  a  man  ought  not,  by  the  civil 
law,  to  be  taken  for  a  debt,  unlefs  his  goods  and  edate 
have  been  fird  ex -cuffed.  Aylijfe. 

EXCUS'SION,  f.  [ac ufjio,  Latin.]  Seizure  by  law.™ 
If  upon  an  cxcujfion  there  are  not  goods  to  latisfy  the  judg-1 
ment,  his  body  may  be  attached.  Aylijfe. 

EX'EAT ,f.  In  church  difeipline,  a  Latin  term,  ufed 
for  a  permidion  which  a  bifhop  grants  a  pried  to  go  out  of 
his  diocefe  ;  or  an  abbot  to  a  religious  to  go  out  of  his 
monaftery.  The  word  is  alfo  ufed  in  great  fchoois  for 
leave  given  afcholar  or  dudent  to  go  out. 

EXECHEBRON'CHUS,/  [from  fiyyyi,  to  abound  in, 
and  fyoyy.ot;,  Gr.  the  throat.]  Having  a  prominent  throat. 

EXECHEGLU'TUS,  f.  [from  tiyyyi,  to  abound  in, 
and  -yAc/icKjGr,  the  buttocks.]  Having  prominent  buttocks. 

E  e  EX'ECRABLE. 
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EX'ECRABLE,  adj.  [execrabilis,  Latin.]  Hateful; 
cetefhible  ;  accurfed  ;  abominable.— -Give  ientence  on 
this  execrable  wretch.  Shakefpeare. 

When  execrable  Troy  in  allies  lay, 

Through  fires,  and  fwords,  and  fe as,  they  forc’d  their  way. 

Dryd.cn. 

EX'ECRABLY,  adv.  Curfedly  ;  abominably  : 

’Tis  fufiian  all,  ’tis  execrably  bad  ; 

But  it  they  will  be  fools,  mull  you  be  mad  ?  Drydcn t 

lo  EX'ECRATE,  v.  a.  [ execror ,  Latin.]  To,  curie; 
to  imprecate  ill  upon  ;  to  abominate. — Extinction  of 
lome  tyranny,  by  the  indignation  of  a  people^  makes  way 
ior  feme  lorm  contrary  to  that  which  they  lately  execrated 
and  deiefted.  Temple. 

EXE'CRATION,  f.  Curfe  ;  imprecation  of  evil. — 
T.  he  Indians,  at  naming  the  devil,  did  i'pit  on  the  ground 
in  token  of  execration.  Stil/ingfect. 

To  EXE'Cf,  v.a.  [execo,  Lat.]  To  cut  out;  to  cut 
away. — Were  it  not  for  theeffufion  of  blood  which  would 
follow  an  exedtion,  the  liver  might  not  only  be  cxeEled, 
But  its  office  fupplied  by  the  fpleen  and  other  parts. 
Harvey. 

EXECUTION,/.  The  udt  of  cutting  out. 

To  EX'ECUTE,  ».  a.  [ exequor ,  Latin.]  To  perform  ; 
to  pradtife. — Againft  ail  the  gods  of  Egypt  I  will  execute 
judgment.  Exodus — To  put  in  aft;  to  do  what  is  plan¬ 
ned  or  determined. — Men  may  not  devife  laws,  but  are 
bound  for  ever  to  life  and  execute  thofe  which  God  hath 
delivered.  Hooker. — To  put  to  death  according  to  form  of 
jufiice  ;  to  punifli  capitally  : 

T  I  yburn,  could’fl  thou  reafon  and  difpute, 

Coula’ll  thou  but  judge  as  well  as  execute, 

How  often  would’!!  thou  change  the  felon’s  doom, 

And  trufs  fome  item  chief  jufiice  in  his  room.  Drydcn. 

To  put  to  death  ;  to  kill  : 

The  treacherous  FaftolfFe  wounds  my  peace, 

Whom  with  ray  bare  flits  1  would  execute, 

If  i  now  had  him,  Shakefpeare. 

To  EX'ECUTE,  v.  a.  To  perform  the  proper  office. — 
The  cannon  againft  St.  Stephen’s  gate  executed  fo  well, 
that  the  portcullis  and  gate  werebroken,  and  entry  opened 
into  the  city.  Sir  J.  Hayward. 

EX'ECUTER,y.  He  that  performs  or  exectues  any 
thing. — Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  in  their  moft  beauti¬ 
ful  pieces,  are  impartial  executers  of  poetic  jufiice.  Dennis. 
—He  that  is  intrufied  to  perform  the  will  of  a  tefiator. 
See  Executor. 

EXECUTION,  f.  Performance  ;  practice. — When 
things  are  come  to  the  execution,  there  is  no  lecrecy  com¬ 
parable  to  celerity.  Bacon. 

I  1  ike  thy  counRl  ;  and  how  well  I  like  it, 

The  execution  of  it  (hall  make  known.  Shakefpeare . 

Deftrudtion  ;  Daughter. — The  execution  had  been  too  cruel, 
and  far  exceeding  the  bounds  of  ordinary  hoftiiity. 
Hayward. 

Brave  Macbeth,  with  his  brandifii’d  fieel, 

Which  fmok’d  with  bloody  execution , 

Carv’d  out  his  paffage.  Shakefpeare. 

If  is  ufed  with  the  verb  do. — When  the  tongue  is  the 
weapon,  a  man  may  firike  where  he  cannot  reach,  and  a 
word  fli a  1 1  do  execution  both  further  and  deeper  than  the 
mightielt  blow.  South. 

EXECUTION,  in  law,  denotes  the  laft  fiage  of  a  fuit, 
and  gives  poffeflion  of  any  thing  recovered  by  law.  i  Inf. 
289.  In  criminal  convidtions,  it  implies'ihe  final  tentence 
of  the  law  inflidted  upon  the  offenders.  Sir  Edw.  Coke, 
in  his  reports,  makes  two  forts  ot  executions;  one  final, 
another  with  a  quoufque,  tending  to  an  end  :  an  execution 
final  is  that  which  makes  money  of  the  defendant’s 
goods,  or  extends  his  lands,  and  delivers  them  to  the 
plaintiff,  which  he  accepts  in  fatisfadtion,  and  is  the  end 
of  the  fuit,  and  all  that  the  king’s  writ  requires  to  be 
done  ;  the  other  writ  with,  a  quoufque,  though  it  tendeth 
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to  an  end,  is  not  final  :  as  in  cafe  of  a  capias  ad  fatisfacicn 
dum,  which  is  not  a  final  execution,  but  the  body  of  the 
party  is  to  be  taken,  to  the  intent  the  plaintiff  be  fatisfied 
his  debt,  & c.  and  the  imprifonment  of  the  defendant  not 
being  abtolute,  but  only  until  he  fatisfies  the  fame. 
6  Rep.  87. 

Execution,  in  the  ufnal  legal  fenfe  of  the  word,  is  a  judi¬ 
cial  writ  grounded  on  the  judgment  of  the  court  from 
whence  it  iffues  :  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  granted  by  the 
court  at  the  requeft  of  the  party  at  whole  fuit  it  is  iffued, 
to  give  him  fatisfadtion  on  the  judgment  which  lie  hath  ob¬ 
tained  :  and  therefore  an  execution  cannot  be  (lied out  in 
one  court,  upon  a  judgment  obtained  in  another.  ImpeyK.  B . 
This  execution,  or  putting  the  law  in  force,  is  performed 
m  different  manners  according  to  the  nature  of  the  adtion 
upon  which  it  is  founded,  and  of  the  judgment  which  is 
had  or  recovered.  If  the  plaintiff  recovers  in  an  adtion 
real  or  mixed,  whereby  the  feifin  or  pofieflion  of  land  is 
awarded  to  him,  the  writ  of  execution  fliall  be  an  Habere 
facias  feifnain,  or  writ  of  feifin  of  a  freehold  ;  or  an  Habere 
facias  pojfefjioncm,  or  writ  of  polfellion  of  a  chattel  intereff. 
Finch  L.  470.  Thefe  are  writs  directed  to  the  flieriff  of 
the  county,  commanding  him  to  give  adtual  pofieflion  to 
the  plaintiff  of  the  land  fo  recovered  :  in  the  execution  of 
which  flie  llieriff  may  take  with  him  tli e  poje  comitatus,  or 
power  of  the  county;  and  may  jufiify  breaking  open  doors, 
it  the  pofieflion  be  not  quietly  delivered.  But  if  it  be 
peaceably  yielded  up,  the  delivery  of  a  twig,  a  turf,  or 
the  name  of  feifin,  is  fufficient  execution  of  the  writ. 
3  Comm.  412. 

Upon  a  prefentation  to  a  benefice  recovered  in  a  quarre 
impedit,  or  affife  of  darrein  prefentment,  the  execution  is  by 
a  writ  de  clerico  admittendo ;  diredted  not  to  the  flieriff,  but 
to  the  bifliop  or  archbilliop,  and  requiring  him  to  admit 
and  inffitnte  the  clerk  of  the  plaintiff.  In  other  actions, 
where  the  judgment  is  that  fomething  fpecial  be  done  or 
rendered  by  the  defendant,  then  in  order  to  compel  him 
fo  to  do,  and  to  fee  the  judgment  executed,  a  fpecial  writ 
of  execution  iffues  to  the  flieriff’ according  to  the  nature  of 
the  cafe.  As  upon  an  allife  of  nuifance  or  quod  permittat 
profernere,  where  one  part  of  the  judgment  is  that  the  nui¬ 
fance  be  removed,  a  writ  goes  to  the  flieriff  to  abate  it  at 
the  charge  of  the  party  ;  which  likewife  iffues  in  caTe  of 
an  indidtment.  Comb.  10.  Upon  a  replevin  the  writ  of 
execution  is  the  writ  de  rctorno  kabendo  ;  to  have  a  return 
of  the  cattle  diftrained  ;  and  if  the  difirefs  be  eloigned, 
the  defendant  fliall  have  a  capias  in  Withernam-,  but  on 
the  plaintiff’s  tendering  the  damages  and  lubmittingto  a 
fine,  the  procefs  fliall  be  flayed.  2  Leon.  174.  In  detinue, 
after  judgment  the  plaintiff  (hall  have  a  dif  ringas  to  com¬ 
pel  the  defendant  to  deliver  the  goods  by  repeated  di£. 
treffes  of  his  chattels:  or  elfe  afire  facias  againft  any 
third  perfon  in  whofe  hands  they  may  happen  to  be  ;  and 
if  the  defendant  (fill  continues obftinate,  then  (if  the  judg¬ 
ment  be  by  default  or  on  demurrer)  the  flieriff’  fliall  fum- 
mon  an  inqueft  to  afeertain  the  value  of  the  goods  and  the 
plaintiff’s  damages  :  which  fliall  be  levied  on  the  perfon 
or  goods  of  the  defendant.  So  that  after  all,  in  replevin 
and  detinue,  the  only  adtions  for  recovering  the  fpecific 
poffeffion  of  perfonal  chattels,  if  the  wrong  doer  be  very 
perverfe,  he  cannot  be  compelled  to  the  reftitutmn  of  the 
identical  thing  taken  or  detained  ;  but  he  has  ftill  his 
eiedtion  to  deliver  the  goods  or  their  value.  Keilw.  64. 

Executions,  in  adlions  where  money  only  is  recovered, 
as  a  debt  or  damages,  are  of  five  forts.  1.  Againft  the 
body  of  the  defendant.  2.  Againft  his  goods  and  chat¬ 
tels.  3.  Againft  his  goods  and  the  profits  of  his  lands. 
4.  Againft  his  goods  and  the  poffclfton  of  his  lands.  5. 
Againft  all  three,  his  body,  lands,  and  goods.  The  firlt 
of  thefe  is  by  writ  of  capias  ad fatisfaciendum,  to  take  and 
itnprilon  the  body  ot  the  debtor  till  fatisfadtion  be  made 
for  the  debt,  cofts,  and  damages.  This  writ  is  an  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  higheft  nature,  iiiafinuch  as  it  deprives  a  man 
of  his  liberty  till  lie  makes  the  fatisfadtion  awarded  ;  and 
therefore  when  a  man  is  once  taken  in  execution  upon  this 
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writ,  no  other  procefs  can  be  fried  out  againft  his  lands 
or  goods.  Only  by  ftatute  21  Jac.  I.  c.  24,  if  the  defen¬ 
dant  dies  while  charged  in  execution  upon  this  writ,  the 
plaintiff  may  after  his  death  file  out  a  new  execution 
againft  his  lands,  goods,  or  chattels. 

The  fecond  fpecies  of  execution  is  againft  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  the  defendant ;  and  is  called  a  writ  of  Fieri 
Facias  ;  from  the  words  in  it  where  the  fherift  is  com¬ 
manded  that  he  caufe  to  be  made  of  the  goods  and  chat¬ 
tels  of  the  defendant,  the  fum  or  debt  recovered.  This 
lies  as  well  againft  privileged  perfons,  peers,  &c.  as  other 
common  perfons  :  and  againft  executors  or  adminiftrators 
with  regard  to  the  goods  of  the  deceafed.  The  fherift 
may  not  break  open  any  outer  doors  to  execute  either  this 
writ  or  the  writ  of  capias  ad  fatis faciendum  ;  but  muff  enter 
peaceably  ;  and  may  then  break  open  any  inner  door  be¬ 
longing  to  the  defendant  in  order  to  take  the  goods. 
Palm.  54.  And  the  fheriff  may  fell  the  goods  and  chat¬ 
tels  of  tlie  defendant,  even  an  eftate  for  years  which  is  a 
chattel  real,  (8  Rep.  171,)  til!  he  has  raifed  enough  to 
latisfy  the  judgment  and  colts :  fir  ft  paying  the  landlord 
of  the  premifes  upon  which  the  goods  are  found,  the  ar¬ 
rears  of  rent  then  due,  not  exceeding  one  year’s  rent  in  the 
whole.  S'  Anne  c.  14. 

A  third  fpecies  of  execution  is  by  writ  of  Levari  facias ; 
which  affedts  a  man’s  goods  and  the  profits  of  his  lands  by 
commanding  the  fherift'  to  levy  the  plaintiff’s  debt  on  the 
lands  and  goods  of  the  defendant  ;  whereby  the  fheriff 
may  feize  all  his  goods,  and  receive  the  rents  and  profits 
of  his  lands,  till  fatisfadtion  be  made  to  the  plaintiff. 
Finch  L.  471.  Little  ufe  is  now  made  of  this  writ;  the 
remedy  by  e legit  which  takes  poffefiiion  of  the  lands  them- 
felves,  being  much  more  effectual.  But  a  fpecies  of  this 
levari  facias  may  be  confidered  a  writ  of  execution  proper 
roeccleflaftics :  which  is  given  when  the  fherift'upon  a  com¬ 
mon  writ  of  execution  fued,  returns  that  the  defendant  is 
a  beneficed  clerk,  having  no  lay  fee.  In  this  cafe  a  writ 
gees  to  the  bifliop  of  the  diocefe,  in  the  nature  of  a  levari 
or  fieri  facias  to  levy  the  debt  and  damages  de  bonis  eccle- 
Jiajlicis ,  which  are  not  to  be  touched  by  lay  hands:  and 
thereupon  the  bifliop  fends  out  a  fequeftration  of  the  pro¬ 
fits  of  the  clerk’s  benefice,  diredted  to  the  churchwardens 
to  colledf  the  fame,  and  pay  them  to  the  plaintiff  till  the 
full  ftim  be  raifed.  2 Injl.  472.  Jink.  207. 

The  fourth  fpecies  of  execution  is  by  the  w-rit  of  elegit, 
which  is  a  judicial  writ  given  by  flat.  Will.  II.  1 3  Edw.  I . 
c.  18,  either  upon  judgment  for  a  debt  or  damages ;  or 
upon  the  forfeiture  of  a  recognizance  taken  in  the  king’s 
court.  By  ,the  common  law,  a  man  could  only  have 
fatisfadtion  of  goods,  chattels,  and  the  prefent  profits  of 
lands,  by  the  two  writs  of  execution  Lift  mentioned,  but 
not  the  poffeffion  of  the  lands  themfelves;  which  was  a 
natural  confequence  of  the  feodal  principles  prohibiting 
alienation  of  lands.  But  by  this  writ  of  elegit,  the  aefen- 
"  dant’s  goods  and  chattels  are  not  fold,  but  only  appraifed ; 
and  aM  of  them,  except  oxen  and  hearts  of  the  plough,  are 
delivered  to  the  plaintiff,  at  fuch  reafonable  appraifement 
and  price,  in  part  of  fatisfadtion  of  his  debt.  If  the  goods 
are  not  fufficient,  then  the  moiety  or  one  half  of  his  free¬ 
hold  lands,  which  he  had  at  tire  time  of  the  judgment 
given,  whether  held  in  his  own  name,  or  any  other  in 
trurt  for  him,  are  alfo  to  be  delivered  to  the  plaintiff: 
to  hold  till  out  of  the  rents  and  profits  thereof  the  debt 
be  levied,  or  till  the  defendant’s  intereft  be  expired  ;  as 
till  the  death  of  tire  defendant,  if  lie  be  tenant  for  life, 
or  in  tail.  29  Car.  II.  c.  3.  It  is  upon  feodal  principles 
alfo,  that  copyhold  lands  are  not  liable  to  be  taken  in  exe¬ 
cution  upon  a  judgment.  1  Ro.  Ab.  888.  But  in  cafe  of  a 
debt  to  the  king,  if  appears  by  Magna  Charta,  c.  8,  that 
it  was  allowed  by  the  common  law  for  him  to  take  pof- 
fefiion  of  the  lands  till  the  debt  was  paid.  This  execu¬ 
tion  or  feizing  of  lands  by  elegit  is  of  fo  high  a  nature,  that 
after  it  the  body  of  the  defendant  cannot  be  taken  ;  but 
if  execution  can  only  be  had  of  the  goods  becaufe  there 
are  no  lands,  and  fuch  goods  are  not  fufficient  to  pay  the 


debt,  a  capias  ad  fatisfacieftdum  may  then  be  had  after  the 
elegit  ;  for  fuch  elegit  is  in  this  cafe  no  more  in  effedt  than 
a  fieri  facias.  Hob.  58.  Thus  it  appeals  that  body  and 
goods  may  be  taken  in  execution  ;  or  land  and  goods'; 
but  not  body  and  land  too,  upon  any  judgment  between 
fuhjedt-and  fubjedt,  in  the  courfe  of  the  common  law. 

The  fifth  fpecies  of  execution  arifes  upon  forpe  profe- 
cutions  given  by  ftatute;  as  in  the  cafe  of  recognizances 
or  debt's  acknowledged  on  ftatute  merchant,  or  ftatute 
ftaple  ;  (purfuant  to  flat.  13  Edw.  I.  de  mercatoribus-,  27 
Edw.  III.  c.  9.  ;)  upon  forfeiture  of  thefe  the  body, lands, 
and  goods,  may  all  be  taken  at  once  in  execution  to  com¬ 
pel  the  payment  of  the  debt.  The  procefs  hereon  is 
ufually  called  an  extent  or  extendi  facias  ;  becaufe  the 
fheriff  is  to  caufe  the  lands,  &c.  to  be  appraifed  to  their 
full  extended  value,  before  he  delivers  them  to  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  that  it  may  be  certainly  known  how  foon  the  debt 
will  be  fatisfied.  F.  N.  B.  131. 

By  flat.  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  39,  all  obligations  made  to 
the  king  fhall  have  the  fame  force,  and  of  confequence 
tlie  fame  remedy  to  recover  them,  as  a  ftatute  ftaple  : 
though  indeed  before  this  ftatute,  tlie  king  was  entitled 
to  foe  out  execution  againft  the  body,  lands,  and  goods, 
of  his  accountant  or  debtor.  The  flat.  25  Geo.  III.  c. 
35,  enables  tlie  court  of  exchequer  on  application  by  the 
attorney-general,  by  motion,  to  order  the  eftate  of  any 
debtor  to  the  king,  and  of  the  heirs  and  alligns  of  fuch 
debtor,  in  any  lands  extended,  to  be  fold  as  the  court 
fhall  diredt ;  the  conveyance  to  be  made  by  tlie  remem¬ 
brancer  of  tlie  court,  by  bargain  and  fale,  to  be  inrolled 
in  that  court. 

If  a  perfon  have  judgment  given  againft  him  for  debt 
or  damages,  or  be  bound  in  a  recognizance,  and  dieth,  and 
his  heir  be  within  age,  no  execution  fhall  be  fued  of  the 
lands  during  the  minority  ;  and  againft  an  heir  within 
age,  no  execution  fhall  be  lued  upon  a  ftatute  merchant 
or  ftaple,  & c.  1  Inf.  290.  No  execution  for  damages 
only,  recovered  in  a  real  adtion,  fhall  be  had  by  capias  ad, 
fatisfacienduni :  but  where  a  man  hath  judgment  to  recover 
lands  and  damages,  he  may  have  execution  of  both  toge¬ 
ther.  8  Rep.  141.  Nothing  can  be  taken  in  execution 
that  cannot  be  fold,  as  deeds,  writings,  &'C.  Bank-notes, 
&c.  cannot  be  taken  in  execution  ;  as  they  remain,  in 
fome  meafure,  chofes  in  adtion.  Hardw.  53.  If  there  are 
chattels  fufficient,  the  fherift'  ought  not  to  take  the  lands ; 
nor  may  things  fixed  to  the  freehold,  goods  bought 
bond  fide,  goods  pawned,  &c.  to  be  taken  in  execution. 
8  Rep.  143.  The  fheriff  cannot  take  tlie  goods  of  a  ftran- 
ger,  for  he  is  to  take  the  goods  of  the  party  only  at  his 
peril.  And  if  a  bailiff  on  a  fieri  facias  againft  the  goods  of 
A.  take  tliofe  of  B.  an  adtion  of  trefpafs  lies  againft  tlie 
fherift'.  If  on  execution  againft  one  of  two  partners,  the 
partnerfhip  effedts  be  taken  and  fold,  the  court  will  order 
the  fheriff  to  pay  over  to  the  other  a  (hare  of  the  produce 
proportioned  to  his  fhare  in  the  partnerfhip  effects,  to  be 
afeertained  by  the  mailer.  Doug.  650.  Eddie  v  DavidJ'on. 
If  the  plaintiff  cannot  find  fufficient  effedfs  to  fat isfy  his 
judgment,  the  court  will  order  tlie  fheriff  to  retain  for  his 
ufe  money  which  he  has  levied  in  an  adtion  at  the  fuit  of 
the  defendant.  Doug.  231. 

No  perfon  is  intitled  to.  or  can  fue  out  execution,  who 
is  not  privy  to  the  judgment,  or  intitled  to  the  thing  re¬ 
covered,  as  heir,  executor,  or  admimftraior,  to  him  who 
has  judgment.  1  Rol.  Abr.  889.  If  one  have  judgment  to 
recover  lands,  and  die  before  execution,  his  heir  fhall  have 
it;  and  where  tenant  in  tail  recovers  and  dies  before  the 
execution  without  ilfue,  he  in  remainder  may  fue  out  exe¬ 
cution  :  an  heir  is  to  have  execution  for  lands,  and  the 
executor  or  adminiflrator  for  damages.  Co.  Lilt..  251. 
Tlie  executors  of  executors  may  fue  out  execution  of  a 
judgment  ;  but  an  adminiflrator  getting  judgment  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  intellate,  and  then  dying,  neither  his  execu¬ 
tor  or  adminiflrator  fhall  take  out  the  execution,  but  the 
adminiftrator  de  bonis  non  adminiftratis  of  tlie  firft  intellate. 
17  Car.  II.  c.  8.  But  if  an  adminiflrator,  durante  minor i 
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estate  of  an  executor,  recovers  in  debt,  and  before  execu¬ 
tion  the  executor  comes  of  age,  he  (hall  have  a  fcire  facias 
on  this  judgment ;  for  carrying  on  the  fuit  in  right  of  the 
executor,  made  the  executor  privy  thereto,  i  Roi.  Abr. 
£88-9.  If  a  man  has  judgment  for  the  arrears  of  rent,  and 
dies,  his  executor  fliall  fue  out  execution,  and  not  the 
heir  ;  for  by  the  recovery  it  becomes  a  chattel  veiled,  to 
which  the  executor  is  inti'tled.  1  Rcl.  Abr.  8S0. 

1  here  can  be  no  execution  taken  out  again!!  a  member 
of  parliament  during  privilege  of  parliament  :  alfo  no 
capias  can  iffue  againft  a  peer  ;  for  even  in  the  cafe  of  a 
private  perfon  at  .common-law,  the  body  was  not  liable 
to  creditors  ;  and  the  ftatute  of  Edw.  III.  which  fubjefits 
■the  body,  does  not  extend  to  peers,  becaufe  their  perfons 
are  ^acrec^  :  tlle  law  alfo  fuppofes,  that  perfons  thus  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  the  king,  have  wherewithal  otherwife  to 
fatisfy  their  creditors.  6  Co.  52. 

If  a  perfon  lias  a  bill  of  fale  of  any  goods,  in  nature  of 
a  fecurity  for  money,  he  (hall  be  preferred  for  his  debt 
to  one  who  hath  obtained  a  judgment  againfl:  the  debtor 
before  tliofe  goods  are  fold;  for  till  execution  lodged  in 
the  fheriff’s  hands,  a  man  is  owner  of  his  goods,  and  may 
difpofe  of  them  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  they  are  not  bound 
by  the  judgment.  Preced.  Chan.  286.  B  ut  where  a  man 
generally  keeps  poffefiion  of  goods  after  fale,  it  will  make 
the  fame  void  againfl  others,  by  the  fiatute  of  fraudulent 
conveyances.  And  where  on  an  execution,  or  bond  and 
judgment,  the  owner  of  the  goods  by  agreement  was  to 
have  the  poffefiion  of  them  upon  certain  terms ;  afterwards 
another  got  judgment  againfl  the  fame  perfon,  and  took 
thole  goods  in  execution:  it  was  adjudged  they  were  lia¬ 
ble,  and  that  the  firft  execution  was  by  fraud,  and  void 
againfl:  any  fubfequent  creditor  ;  becaufe  there  was  no 
-Change  of  the  poffefiion,  and  fo  no  alteration  of  property. 

Where  two  writs  of  fieri  facias  againfl  the  fame  defend¬ 
ant  are  delivered  to  the  flieriff  on  different  days,  and  no 
fale  is  afitually  made  of  the  defendant’s  goods,  the  firft 
execution  muff  have  the  priority,  even  though  the  feizure 
was  firft  made  under  the  fubfequent  execution.  1  Term 
Rep.  in).  But  where  the  flieriff  has  given  a  bill  of  fale  to 
the  perfon  claiming  under  the  fecond  execution,  this  en¬ 
titles  the  latter  to  fecure  his  debt,  and  the  flieriff  is  liable 
to  the  plaintiff  who  delivered  the  firft  writ.  The  ftatute 
8  Anne,  c.  14,  direfits,  that  where  there  is  an  execution 
againfl:  goods  or  chattels,  of  a  tenant  for  life,  or  years, 
the  plaintiff  before  removal  of  the  goods  by  the  execution 
is  to  pay  the  landlord  the  rent  of  the  land,  &c.  fo  as  there 
be  not  above  a  year  due  ;  and  if  more  be  due,  paying  a 
■year’s  rent,  the  plaintiff  may  proceed  in  his  execution, 
and  the  lheriff  fhall  levy  the  rent  paid,  as  well  as  the  exe¬ 
cution  money.  But  a  ground-landlord  cannot  come  in 
for  a  year’s  rent  in  the  cafe  of  an  execution  againfl  an  un- 
-dcr-leflee  ;  for  the  ftatute  only  extends  to  the  immediate 
landlord.  Str.  787.  And  the  landlord  muff  give  the  fhe- 
rift  notice,  or  he  is  not  bound.  iWilf.  140. 

The  king,  by  his  prerogative,  may  have  execution  of 
the  body,  lands,  or  goods,  of  his  debtor,  at  his  elefition. 
2  Inf.  19.  If  the  king’s  debt  be  prior  on  record,  it  binds 
the  lands  of  the  debtor,  into  whofe  hands  foever  they 
come,  becaufe  it  is  in  the  nature  of  an  original  charge 
upon  the  land  itfelf,  and  therefore  muft  fubjefit  every 
body  that  claims  under  it  ;  but  if  the  lands  were  aliened 
in  whole,  or  in  part,  as  by  granting  a  jointure  before  the 
debt  contrafited,  fuch  alienee  claims  prior  to  the  charge, 
and  in  fuch  cafe  the  land  is  not  fubjedt.  2  Roll.  Abr.  156-7. 
Execution  for  the  king’s  debt,  or  prerogative  execution, 
is  always  preferred  before  any  other  executions.  And  if 
a  defendant  is  taken  by  capias  ad fatisfaciendum,  and  before 
the  return  thereof  a  prerogative  writ  fifties  from  the  ex¬ 
chequer  for  the  debt  of  the  king,  teffed  a  day  before  he 
was  taken,  here  he  fliall  be  held  in  execution  for  the 
king’s  debt,  and  that  of  the  fubjefit.  Dyer,  197. 

An  execution  may  be  fet  alide  for  irregularity,  by  fuptr- 
fcdtas\  and  the  party  have  reftitution,  &c,  Cartheiu,  460. 
It  hath  been  refolved,  that  a  writ  of  .error  is  a  fupeifedeas 


from  the  time  of  the  allowance  ;  though  if  a  writ  of  exe¬ 
cution  be  executed  before  the  writ  of  error  is  allowed,  it 
may  be  returned  afterwards.  1  Salk.  321.  No  writ  of  exe¬ 
cution  fliall  be  ftayed  by  any  writ  of  error  or  fuperfedcas, 
after  verdidt  and  judgment,  in  any  afition  upon  the  cafe 
for  payment  of  money,  covenant,  detinue,  trefpafs,  &c. 
until  recognizance  be  entered  into  as  direfited  by  3  Jac.  I. 
c.  8.  Judgment  was  had  againfl  a  perfon  at  Briftol,  and 
his  goods  attached  there  ;  and  the  court  of  king’s-bench 
being  moved  to  flay  the  execution  until  a  writ  of  error 
brought  fiiould  be  determined,  they  granted  a  habeas  corpus, 
but  nothing  to  flay  the  execution.  1  Bulf.  268.  A  defend¬ 
ant  cannot  plead  to  any  writ  of  execution,  but  if  lie  hath 
any  matter  after  judgment  to  difeharge  him  of  the  exe¬ 
cution,  he  is  to  have  audita  querela.  Co.  Lit.  290.  Or  move 
the  court  for  relief,  which  is  now  the  uftial  method.  If 
hufband  and  wife  are  taken  in  execution  for  the  debt  of 
the  wife,  the  wife  fliall  be  difeharged  ;  for  the  hufband 
being  in  execution,  the  wife  fliall  not  be  fo  alfo,  and 
becaufe  the  wife  hath  nothing  liable  to  the  execution. 
1  Leo.  51 . 

Execution  of  Criminals,  muft  in  all  cafes,  as  well 
capital  as  otherwife,  be  performed  by  the  fheriff,  or  his 
deputy;  whofe  warrant  for  fo  doing- was  anciently  by  pre¬ 
cept  under  the  hand  and  feal  of  the  judge,  as  is  (till  prac- 
tifed  in  the  court  of  the  lord  high  fteward  upon  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  .a  peer.  2  Hale,  409.  Though  in  the  court  of 
the  peers  in  parliament  it  is  done  by  writ  from  the  king  ; 
afterwards  it  was  eltabliflied,  that  in  cafe  of  life  the 
judges  may  command  execution  to  be  done  without  any- 
writ.  Finch,  47S.  And  now  the  ufage  is  for  the  judge  to 
fign  the  calendar,  a  lift  of  all  the  priftmers’  names,  with 
the  feparate  judgments  in  the  margin,  which  is  left  with 
the  flieriff :  the  flieriff  011  receipt  of  this  warrant  is  to  do 
execution  within  a  convenient  time,  which  in  the  country 
is  left  at  large  :  in  London,  the  recorder,  after  reporting 
to  the  king  in  perfon  the  cafe  of  the  feveral  prifoners,  and 
receiving  his  royal  pleafure  that  the  law  muft  take  its 
courfe,  fifties  his  warrant  to  the  ftieriffs  direfiting  them  to 
do  execution  at  the  day  and  place  afligned. 

It  is  held  by  Coke  (3  Inf.  52),  and  Hale  (2  H.P.C.  272, 
412),  that  even  the  king  cannot  change  the  punifliment 
of  the  law  by  altering  hanging  into  beheading ;  though 
when  beheading  is  part  of  the  fentence,  the  king  may  re¬ 
mit  the  reft.  And  notwitliftanding  fome  examples  to  the 
contrary,  Coke  maintains  that  judicandum  ef  legibus,  von 
exemplis.  But  others  have  thought,  and  more  juftly,  that 
this  prerogative  being  founded  in  mercy,  and  immemo- 
rially  exercifed  by  the  crown,  is  part  of  the  common-law. 
19  Ryvi.  Feed.  284.  For  hitherto,  in  every  inftance  all  thefe 
exchanges  have  been  for  more  merciful  kinds  of  death  ; 
and  how  far  this  may  alfo  fall  within  the  king’s  power  of 
granting  conditional  pardons,  (viz.  by  remitting  a  feverer 
kind  of  death  on  condition  that  thfe  criminal  fubniits  to  a 
milder,)  is  a  matter  that  may  bear  confideration.  There 
are  ancient  precedents  wherein  men  condemned  to  be 
hanged  for  felony,  have  been  beheaded  by  force  of  a 
fpecial  warrant  from  the  king.  BraEt.  104. 

If  a  perfon,  when  attainted,  (lands  mute  to  a  demand 
why  execution  fliall  not  go  again!!  him,  the  ordinary  exe¬ 
cution  fliall  be  awarded.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  In  cafe  a  man 
condemned  to  die,  come  to  life  again  after  he  is  hanged, 
as  the  judgment  is  not  executed  till  he  is  dead,  he  muft 
be  hung  again.  Finch,  389.  4  Comm.  406.  And  fo  was  the 
law  of  old  ;  for  if  a  criminal  thus  efcaped  and  fled  to 
fanfituary  he  was  not  permitted  to  abjure  the  realm.  The 
body  of  a  traitor  or  felon  is  forfeited  to  the  king  by  the 
execution  ;  and  lie  may  difpofe  of  it  as  he  pleafes.  By 
flat.  25  Geo.  II.  perfons  convifited  of  murder  are  to  be 
executed  the  day  next  but  one  after  the  fentence,  unlefs 
that  happens  to  be  Sunday  ;  for  which  reafon  murderers 
are  generally  tried  on  a  Friday  to  afford  them  a  merciful 
.refpite  of  one  day  more  to  prepare  for  eternity  :  their  bo¬ 
dies  then  to  be  delivered  to  furgeons  to  be  anatomifed. 
The  judge  may  flay  ,the  fentence,  and  appoint  the  body 
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to  be  hung  in  chains  oranatomifed,  but  not  buried.  To 
refcue  the  body  of  any  fucli  malefadtor  from  the  cuftody 
of  the  flieriff  after  execution,  is  punifhable  by  tranfporta- 
tion  for  feven  years.  And  to  refcue  fuel)  criminal  going 
to,  orduringexecution,  isfelony  without  benefit  ofclergy. 

A  reprieve  is  the  withdrawing  of  a  fentence  for  an  inter¬ 
val  of  time  ;  whereby  the  execution  is  fufpended.  This 
may  be  ex  arbitrio  judicis,  either  before  or  after  judgment ; 
aswhet'e  the  judge  is  not  fatisfied  with  the  verdidt,  or  the 
evidence  is  fufpicious,  or  the  indictment  is  infufficient, 
or  he  is  doubtful  whether  the  offence  be  within  clergy  ; 
or  fometimes  if  it  be  a  fmall  felony,  or  any  favourable  cir- 
cuinftances  appear  in  the  criminal’s  character  in  order  to 
give  room  to  apply  to  the  crown  for  either  an  abfolute  or 
conditional  pardon.  Reprieves  may  alfo  be  ex  ncccjjitate 
legis.  If  a  woman  quick  with  child  be  condemned  eitliet* 
for  treafon,  or  felony,  fine  may  allege  her  being  with 
child  in  order  to  get  the  execution  refpited  ;  and  there¬ 
upon  the  fheriff  or  marllial  fliall  be  commanded  to  take 
her  into  a  private  room,  and  to  impanel  a  jury  of  matrons 
to  try  and  examine  whether  fhe  he  quick  with  child  or 
not ;  and  if  they  find  her  quick  with  child,  the  execution 
fliall  be  refpited  till  her  delivery.  But  it  is  agreed,  that  a 
woman  cannot  demai’id  fuch  refpite  of  execution  by  reafon 
of  her  being  quick  with  child  more  than  once  ;  and  that 
flte  can  neither  fave  herfelf  by  this  means  from  pleading 
upon  her  arraignment,  nor  from  having  judgment  pro¬ 
nounced  againft  her  upon  her  conviction.  Alfo  it  is  faid, 
both  by  Staunford  and  Coke,  that  a  woman  can  have  no  ad¬ 
vantage  from  being  found  with  child,  unlefs  fhe  be  alfo 
found  quick  with  child.  2  Hawk.  P.  C  c.  51. 

Another  caufe  of  regular  reprieve  is,  if  the  offender  be¬ 
come  non  compos  between  the  judgment  and  the  award  of 
execution.  1  Hal.  P.  C.  370.  For  regularly  though  a  man 
be  compos  when  he  commits  a  capital  crime,  yet  if  he  be¬ 
comes  non  compos  after,  lie  fliall  not  be  indidted  ;  if  after 
indictment,  he  fhall  not  be  convicted  ;  if  after  conviction, 
he  fliall  not  receive  judgment ;  if  after  judgment,  he  fliall 
not  be  ordered  for  execution  :  for  the  law  knows  not  but 
lie  might  have  offered  fome  reafon,  if  in  h|s  fenfes,  to  have 
flayed  thefe  refpeitive  proceedings.  It  is  therefore  an  in¬ 
variable  rule,  when  any  time  intervenes  between  the  at¬ 
tainder  and  the  award  of  execution,  to  demand  of  the  pri- 
foner  what  he  hath  to  allege  why  execution  fhould  not 
be  awarded  againft  him  ;  and  if  he  appears  to  be  infane, 
the  judge,  in  his  diferetion,  may  and  ought  to  reprieve 
him.  The  party  may  alfo  plead  in  bar  of  execution  ; 
which  plea  may  be  either  pregnancy  as  above,  or  diver- 
fity  of  perfon,  viz.  that  he  is  not  the  fame  that  was  at¬ 
tainted.  In  this  cafe  a  jury  fliall  be  impanelled  to  try 
this  collateral  ilfue,  namely,  the  identity  of  his  perfon  ; 
and  not  whether  guilty  or  innocent  ;  for  that  has  been 
decided  before  ;  and  in  thefe  collateral  iffues  the  trial 
fliall  be  injlanter,  and  no  time  allowed  the  prifoner  to  make 
his  defence  or  produce  his  witneffes,  unlefs  he  will  make 
oath  that  lie  is  not  the  fierfon  attainted.  Fojl.  42.  Nei¬ 
ther  fliall  any  peremptory  challenges  of  the  jury  be  al¬ 
lowed  the  prifoner;  though  formerly  fuch  challenges 
were  held  to  be  allowable  whenever  a  man’s  life  was  in 
queftion.  Co.  Lit.  157. 

EXECUTIO'NE  FACIENDA,  a  writ  commanding 
execution  of  a  judgment,  and  diverfly  ufed. 

EXECUTIO'NE  FACIENDA  IN  WITHERNA- 
MIUM,  a  writ  that  lies  for  taking  his  cattle,  who  hath 
conveyed  the  cattle  of  another  out  of  the  county,  fo  that 
the  flieriff  cannot  replevy  them.  Reg.  Orig.  82. 

EXECUTIO'NE  JUDICII,  a  writ  diredted  to  the 
judge  of  an  inferior  court  to  do  execution  upon  a  judg¬ 
ment  therein,  or  to  return  fome  reafonable  caufe  where¬ 
fore  he  delays  the  execution.  If  execution  be  not  done 
•  on  the  firft  writ,  an  alias  fliall  iffue,  and  apiaries  with  this 
claufe,  v.el  caitjam  nobis  Jignifices  quaie,  (He.  And  if  upon 
this  writ  execution  is  not  done,  or  fome  reafonable  caufe 
returned  why  it  is  delayed,  the  party  fliall  have  an  attach¬ 
ment  againft  him  who  ought  to  have  done  the  execution. 
Vol.  VII.  No.  412. 
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'  EXECUTIONER,./.  He  that  puts  in  aft,  or  exe¬ 
cutes;  in  this  fenfe  executer  is  no  more  ufed.— -It  is  a  com¬ 
fort  to  the  executioners  of  his  office,  when  they  cqnfider. 
that  they  cannot  be  guilty  of  oppreflion.  Bacon. — He  that 
inflidts  capital  puniftmient ;  he  that  puts  fo  death  accord 
ing  to  the  fentence  of  the  law. — The  deluge  was  not  fent 
only  as  an  executioner  to  mankind,  but  its  prime  errand  was 
to  reform  the  earth.  Woodward. — He  that  kills;  he  that 
murthers: 

Is  not  the  cattfer  of  thefe  timelefs  deaths, 

As  blameful  as  the  executioner  ?  Shaktfpeare. 

I  would  not  be  thy  executioner : 

I  fly  thee,  for  I  would  not  injure  thee  ; 

Thou  tel  1’ ft  me  there  is  murder  in  mine  eyes.  Shah.eJ'pcarci 

The  inftrument  by  which  any  thing  is  performed  : 

All  along 

Thy  walls,  abominable  ornaments! 

Are  tools  of  wrath,  anvils  of  torment  hung, 

Fell  executioners  of  foul  intents.  Crajhaw. 

EXE'CUTIVE,  adj.  Having  the  quality  of  executing 
or  performing. — They  are  the  nimbleft,  agil,  ftrongeft  in- 
ftruments,  fitted:  to  be  executive  of  the  commands  of  the 
fouls.  Hale. — Adtive;  not  deliberative  ;  not  legiflative  ; 
having  the  power  to  put  in  adt  the  laws. — Hobbes  con¬ 
founds  the  executive  with  the  legiflative  power,  though  all 
weil-inftituted  ftates  have  ever  placed  them  in  different 
hands.  Swift. 

EXE'CUTIVE  POWER,  that  branch  of  the  Englifli 
conftitution  which  is  veiled  in  the  king.  See  the  article 
Eng  land,  vol.  vi.  p.  79S. 

EXE'CUTOR,/!  [exe'euteur,  Fr.  of  executor,  Lat.]  One 
appointed  by  a  man’s  laft  will  and  teftament,  to  perform 
or  execute  the  contents  thereof  after  the  teftator’s  deceafe  ; 
and  to  have  the  difpofing  of  all  the  teflator’s  fubftance  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  tenor  of  the  will :  he  anfwers  to  the  hares 
defignatus  or  tejlamentarius  in  the  civil  law,  as  to  debts, 
goods  and  chattels  of  his  teftator.  His  authority  is  wholly 
grounded  on  the  will  ;  and  may  be  either  exprefs,  or  im¬ 
plied  ;  abfolute,  or  qualified;  exclufive,  or  in  common 
with  others.  He  may  be  exprefsly  nominated  either  by  a 
written  or  by  nuncupative  will.  Fie  may  be  conftrudtively 
appointed  merely  by  the  "teftator’s  recommending  or  com¬ 
mitting  to  him  the  charge  of  thofe  duties  which  it  is  the 
province  of  an  executor  to  perform,  or  by  conferring  on 
him  thofe  rights  which  properly  belong  to  the  office,  or 
by  any  other  means  from  which  the  teftator’s  intention  to 
inveft  him  with  that  charadter  may  be  diftindtly  inferred. 
As  if  a  will  diredts  that  A.  fliall  have  the  teftator5s  per- 
fonal  property  after  his  death,  and  after  paying  his  debts 
fliall  difpofe  of  it  at  his  own  pleafure  ;  or  declares  that  A. 
fliall  have  the  adminiflration  of  the  teftator’s  goods  ;  this 
alone  conftitutes  A.  an  executor,  according  to  the  tenour. 
So,  where  the  teftator,  after  giving  various  legacies,  ap¬ 
pointed  that  his  debts  and  legacies  being  paid,  his  wife 
fhould  have  the  refidue  of  his  goods,  on  condition  that 
fhe  gave  fecurity  for  the  performance  of  his  will :  this 
was  held  to  be  lufficient  to  make  her  executrix.  And  fo 
where  an  infant  was  nominated  executor,  and  A.  and  B. 
overfeers,  with  this  direction,  that  they  lliouid  have  the 
controul  and  difpofition  of  the  teftator’s  effects,  and  fhould 
pay  and  receive  debts  till  the  infant  came  of  age  ;  they 
were  held  to  be  executors  in  the  mean  time. 

His  appointment  may  be  either  abfolute  or  qualified. 

It  is  abfolute  when  he  is  conftituted  certainly,  immediate¬ 
ly,  and  without  any  reftridtion  in  regard  to  the  teftator’s 
effedts  or  limitation  in  point  of  time.  It  may  be  qualified, 
as  where  A.  is  appointed  to  be  executor  at-a  given  period 
after  the  teftator’s  death  ;  or  where  he  is  appointed  exe¬ 
cutor  on  his  coming  of  age,  or  during  the  abfence  of  J .  S.  ; 
or  where  A.  and  B.  are  made  executors,  and  B.  is  re- 
ftridted  from  adding  during  A.’s  life;  or  where  A.  and 
B.  are  named  executors,  and  if  they  will  not  accept  the 
office,  then  C.  and  D.  are  fubftituted  in  their  room;  or 
F  f  where 
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where  A.  is  appointed  executor  on  condition  that  he  gives 
fecurity  to  pay  legacies,  or  generally  to  perform  the  will. 
So  a  teftator  may  make  A.  an  executor  in  refpeft  to  his 
plate  and  houftiold  goods,  B.  in  refpeft  to  his  cattle,  C. 
as  to  his  leafes,  and  D.  in  regard  to  his  debts;  or  appoint 
A.  an  executor  for  his  effefts  in  one  county,  and  B.  exe¬ 
cutor  for  his  effefts  in  another,  or  (which  feems  more 
rational  or  expedient)  he  may  fo  divide  the  duty  where 
his  property  is  in  various  countries.  So  he  may  nominate 
his  wife  executrix  during  the  minority  of  his  fon,  or  fo 
long  as  (lie  continues  a  widow. 

The  duty  and  office  of  executors  and  adminiftrators  in 
general  are  very  much  the  fame  ;  excepting,  firft,  that 
the  executor  is  bound  to  perform  a  will,  which  an  admi- 
niffrator  is  not,  unlefs  where  a  teftament  is  annexed  to  his 
adminiftration,  and  then  he  differs  ftill  lefs  from  an  exe¬ 
cutor  :  and,  fecondly,  that  an  executor  may  do  many  adds 
before  he  proves  the  will;  but  an  adminiftrator  may  do 
nothing  till  letters  of  adminiftration  are  iffued  ;  for  the 
former  derives  his  power  from  the  will  and  not  from  the 
probate ;  the  latter  owes  his  entirely  to  the  appointment 
of  the  ordinary.  Com.  51. 

The  executor  or  adminiftrator  muft  bury  the  deceafed 
in  a  manner  fuitable  to  the  eftate  which  he  leaves  behind 
him.  Necelfary  funeral  expences  are  allowed,  previous 
to  all  other  debts  and  charges;  but  if  the  executor  or 
adminiftrator  be  extravagant,  it  is  a  fpecies  of  devaftation 
or  wafte  of  the  fubltance  of  the  deceafed  ;  and  (hall  only 
be  prejudicial  to  himfelf,  and  not  to  the  creditors  or  lega¬ 
tees  of  the  deceafed.  Salk.  196.  Godolph.  2.  c.  26.  The 
executor  or  adminiftrator  durante  minore  atate,  or  durante 
cbfentia ,  or  cum  tefamento  annexo,  muft:  prove  the  will  of  the 
deceafed  :  which  is  done  either  in  common  form,  which 
is  only  upon  his  own  oath  before  the  ordinary,  or  his  fur- 
rogate  ;  or  per  tejlcs,  in  more  folemn  form  of  law,  in  cafe 
the  validity  of  the  will  be  difputed.  When  the  will  is 
fo  proved,  the  original  muft  be  depofited  in  the  regiftry 
of  the  ordinary  ;  and  a  copy  thereof  in  parchment  is  made 
out  under  the  feal  of  the  ordinary,  and  delivered  to  the 
executor  or  adminiftrator,  together  with  a  certificate  of 
its  having  been  proved  before  him  ;  all  which  together  is 
ufually  (filed  the  probate.  If  there  are  many  executors 
of  a  will,  and  one  of  them  only  proves  the  will,  and  takes 
upon  him  the  executorfhip,  it  is  fufficient  for  all  of  them  ; 
but  the  reft  after  may  join  with  him,  and  intermeddle 
with  the  teftator’s  eftate  :  but  if  they  all  of  them  refufe 
the  executorfliip,  none  of  them  will  ever  afterwards  be 
admitted  to  prove  the  will  ;  the  ordinary  in  this  cafe 
grants  adminiftration  with  the  will  annexed.  Perk.  485. 

The  executor  or  adminiftrator  is  to  make  an  inventory 
of  all  the  goods  and  chattels, whether  in  poffeftion  or  action, 
of  the  deceafed  ;  which  he  is  to  deliver  in  to  the  ordinary 
upon  oath,  if  thereunto  lawfully  required.  21  Hen.  V 1 1 1 . 
c.5.  But  no  adminiftrator  (hall  be  cited  into  court  to 
render  an  account  of  the  perfonal  eftate  of  his  inteftate, 
otherwile  than  by  an  inventory  thereof,  unlefs  at  the  in- 
ftance  of  fome  perfon  in  behalf  of  a  minor,  or  having  a 
demand  out  of  fuch  eftate  as  a  creditor,  or  next  of  kin; 
nor  (hall  be  compellable  to  account  before  any  ordinary 
or  judge  empowered  by  the  aft  of  22  and  23  Car.  II. 
c.  10,  otherwife  than  as  afoiefaid.  <)Rep.  39.  Raym.  407. 
He  is  to  colled!  all  the  goods  and  chattels  fo  inventoried  ; 
and  to  that  end  he  has  very  large  powers  and  interefts 
conferred  on  him  by  law  ;  being  the  reprefentative  of  the 
deceafed,  and  having  the  fame  property  in  his  goods  as 
the  principal  had  when  living,  and  the  fame  remedies  to 
secover  them.  And  if  there  be  two  or  more  executors,  a 
f.de  or  releafe  by  one  of  them  (hall  be  good  againft  all  the 
reft  :  Dyer,  23  ;  Cro.  Eliz.  347  ;  unlefs  fuch  releafe  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  fraud,  Moor ,  620  ;  but  in  cafe  of  adminiftrators 
it  is  otherwife.  1  Aik.  460.  Whatever  is  fo  recovered, 
that  is  of  a  faleable  nature  and  may  be  converted  into 
r'ady  money,  is  called  affets  in  the  hands  of  the  executor 
©r  adminiftrator,  that  is,  fufficient  or  enough  (from  the 
Trench  ajfcz)  to  make  him  chargeable  to  a  creditor  or  1«; 
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gatee,  fo  far  as  fuch  goods  and  chattels  extend.  What, 
ever  affets  fo  come  to  his  hands,  he  may  convert  into  ready 
money  to  anfwer  the  demands  that  may  bemade  upon  him. 
Co.  Lit.  374.  Inactions  againft  executors,  the  jury  muft 
find  affets  to  what  value,  for  the  plaintiff  (hall  recover 
only  according  to  the  value  of  affets  found. 

The  chattels  real  and  perfonal  of  the  teftator  coming 
to  the  executor,  are  leafes  for  years,  rent  due,  corn  grow¬ 
ing  and  cut,  grafs  cut  and  fevered,  cattle,  money,  plate, 
hou(hold  goods,  See.  An  executor  having  a  leafe  for  years 
of  land  in  right  of  the  deceafed,  if  he  purchafe  the  fee, 
whereby  the  leafe  is  extinft,  yet  this  leafe  (hall  continue 
to  be  affets,  as  to  the  creditors  and  legatees.  Bro.  Leafe ,  63. 
Though  a  plantation  be  an  eftate  of  inheritance,  yet  being 
in  a  foreign  country,  it  is  a  chattel  in  the  hands  of  execu¬ 
tors  to  pay  debts.  1  Vent.  358.  The  executor  is  not  only 
intitled  to  all  perfonal  goods  and  chattels  of  the  teftator, 
of  what  nature  foever  they  are,  but  they  are  alfo  accounted 
to  be  in  his  poflellion,  though  they  are  not  actually  fo ; 
for  he  may  maintain  an  aftion  againft  any  one  who  detains 
them  from  him  :  he  is  likewife  intitled  to  things  in  action  ; 
as  right  of  execution  on  a  judgment,  bond,  iftatute,  See. 
Alfo  to  money  awarded  on  arbitration.  Co- Lit.  209.  iDanv. 
Abr.  549.  If  goods  of  the  teftator  are  kept  from  the  exe¬ 
cutor,  he  may  fue  for  them  in  the  fpiritual  court,  or  at 
common  law  ;  and  if  one  feifed  of  a  meffuage  in  fee,  See. 
hath  goods  in  the  houfe,  and  makes  a  will  and  executors, 
and  dies,  the  executors  may  enter  into  the  houfe,  and  carry 
away  the  goods.  Lit.  60.  An  executor  may,  in  convenient 
time  after  the  teftator’s  death,  enter  into  a  houfe  defeended 
to  the  heir,  for  removing  and  carrying  away  the  goods; 
fo  as  the  door  be  open,  or  the  key  be  in  the  door.  Offic. 
Exec.  8.  He  may  take  the  goods  and  chattels  10  himfelf, 
or  give  power  to  another  to  feize  them  for  him.  If  an 
executor  with  his  own  goods  redeem  the  goods  of  the  tef¬ 
tator,  or  pays  the  teftator’s  debts,  &c.  the  goods  of  the 
teftator  (hall,  for  fo  much,  be  changed  into  the  proper 
goods  of  the  executor.  Jcnk.Cent.  188. 

Where  a  man  by  will  devifes  that  his  lands  (hall  be 
fold  for  payment  of  debts,  his  executors  (hall  fell  the 
land,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  pay  the  debts.  And  if  lands 
are  devifed  to  executors  to  be  fold  for  payment  of  the 
teftator’s  debts,  thofe  executors  that  aft  in  the  executor- 
fhip,  or  that  will  fell,  may  do  it  without  the  others.  Co. 
Lit.  113.  By  21  Henry  VIII.  c.  4,  bargains  and  (ales  of 
lands,  See.  devifed  to  be  fold  by  executors,  (hall  be  as 
good,  if  made  by  fuch  of  the  executors  only  as  take  upon 
them  the  execution  of  the  will,  as  if  all  the  executors  had 
joined  in  the  fale.  If  lands  are  thus  devifed  to  pay  debts, 
a  furviving  executor  may  fell  them  ;  but  if  the  devife  be, 

‘  that  the  executor  (hall  fell  the  land,’  and  not  ‘of  the  land 
to  them  to  be  fold,’  here  being  only  an  authority,  and  not 
an  intereft,  if  one  dies  the  other  cannot  fell.  1  Lev.  203. 

The  executor  or  adminiftra  tor  muft  pay  the  debts  of  the 
deceafed.  In  payment  of  debts  he  muft  obferve  the  rules 
of  priority;  otherwife,  on  deficiency  of  affets,  if  he  pay 
thofe  of  a  lower  degree  firft,  he  muft  anfwer  thofe  of  a 
higher  out  of  his  own  eftate.  And  firft,  he  may  pay  all 
funeral  charges,  and  the  expences  of  proving  the  will. 
Secondly,  debts  due  to  the  king  on  record  or  fpecialty. 
Thirdly,  fuch  debts  as  are  by  particular  ftatutes  to  be 
preferred  to  all  others;  as  the  forfeitures  for  not  burying 
in  woollen,  and  money  due  upon  poor  rates.  Fourthly, 
debts  of  record  ;  as  judgments,  ftatutes,  and  recognizances. 
Fifthly,  debts  due  on  fpecial  contrufts;  as  for  rent,  or 
upon  bonds,  covenants,  and  fimilar  fecurities  under  leal. 
Laftly,  debts  on  fimple  contrafts,  viz.  upon  notes  unfealed 
and  verbal  promifes.  Among  debts  of  equal  degree,  the 
executor  or  adminiftrator  is  allowed  to  pay  himfelf  firft, 
by  retaining  in  his  hands  fo  much  as  his  debt  amounts  to. 
10  Mod.  496.  If  a  creditor  conftitutes  his  debtor  his  exe¬ 
cutor,  this  is  a  releafe  or  difeharge  of  the  debt,  whether 
the  executor  afts  or  not,  provided  there  be  affets  fufficient 
to  pay  the  teftator’s  debts  :  for,  though  this  difeharge  of 
the  debt  (hall  take  place  of  all  legacies,  yet  it  were  unfair 
1  to 
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to  defraud  the  teftator's  creditors  of  their  juft  debts  by  a 
releafe  which  is  abfolutely  voluntary.  Salk.  303.  1  Rol. 
Abr.  921.  Bur  if  a  perfon  dies  inteftate,  and  the  ordinary 
commits  adminiftration  to  a  debtor,  the  debt  is  not  there¬ 
by  extinguilhed,  for  he  comes  in  only  by  the  alt  of  law, 
not  by  the  alt  of  the  party.  1  Cka.  Rep.  292. 

If  no  fuit  is  conjmenced  againft  him,  the  executor  may 
pay  any  one  creditor  in  equal  degree  his  whole  debt, 
though  he  has  nothing  left  for  the  reft  ;  for,  without  a 
fuit  commenced,  the  executor  has  no  legal  notice  of  the 
debt.  Dyer,  32.  Pending  a  bill  in  equity  againft  an  exe¬ 
cutor,  he  may  pay  any  other  debt  of  a  higher  nature,  or 
of  as  high  a  nature,  where  he  has  legal  aftets:  but  where 
there  is  a  final  decree  againft  an  executor,  if  he  pays  a 
bond,  it  is  a  mifpayment ;  for  a  decree  is  in  nature  of  a 
judgment.  2  Salk.  507.  If  there  be  feveral  debts  due  on 
feveral  bonds  from  the  teftator,  his  executor  may  pay 
which  bond  debt  lie  pleafes,  except  an  altion  of  debt  is 
actually  commenced  againft  him  upon  one  of  thofe  bonds  ; 
and  in  fuch  cafe,  if,  pending  an  allion,  another  bond-cre¬ 
ditor  brings  another  allion  againft  him,  before  judgment 
obtained  by  either  of  them,  he  may  prefer  which  he  will 
by  confefting  a  judgment  to  one  and  paying  him,  which 
judgment  he  may  plead  in  bar  to  the  other  adtion.  Vaugh. 
89.  But  this  judgment  confelfed  muft  be  before  plea. 
The  ufual  way  is,  if  there  is  time,  and  an  executor  or 
adminiftrator  is  delirous  of  preferring  another  creditor  of 
equal  degree  with  him  who  fues,  is,  inftantly,  before  plea 
to  confefs  a  judgment,  and  then  plead  it,  with  a  plene  ad- 
mijlravit  ultra. 

On  a  Jcire  facias  againft  an  executor,  he  cannot  plead 
fully  adminiftred,  but  muft  plead  fpecially  that  no  goods 
of  the  teftator  came  to  his  hands,  whereby  he  might  dif- 
charge  the  debt ;  for  he  may  have  fully  adminiftred,  and 
yet  be  liable  to  the  debt,  where  goods  of  the  teftator’s  af¬ 
terwards  come  to  his  hands.  1  Lill.  368.  Cro.  Eliz.  375.  In 
Jcire  facias  againft  executors,  upon  a  judgment  againft  their 
teftator,  they  pleaded  plene  adminifravit,  by  paying  debts 
upon  bonds  ante  notitiam :  it  was  adjudged  no  plea,  for  at 
their  peril  they  ought  to  take  notice  of  debts  upon  record, 
and  firlt  pay  them  ;  and  though  the  recovery  be  in  ano¬ 
ther  county  than  that  where  the  teftator  lived  ;  but  where 
an  adtion  is  brought  againft  executors  in  another  county 
than  where  they  live,  and  they  not  knowing  thereof,  pay 
debts  upon  fpecialty,  it  is  good.  Cro.  Eliz.  793.  Where 
day  of  payment  is  part,  the  penalty  of  a  bond  is  the  fum 
due  at  law,  but  where  the  day  of  payment  is  not  come, 
the  fum  in  the  condition  is  the  debt,  and  the  executor 
cannot  cover  the  alfets  any  further.  Bank  of  England  v. 
Morrice,  widow.  Annaly,  224. 

A  bill  may  be  exhibited  in  the  chancery  againft  an  exe¬ 
cutor,  to  difeover  the  teftator’s  perfonal  eftate  ;  and  there¬ 
upon  he  fhall  be  decreed  to  pay  debts  and  legacies.  If  a 
perfon  being  executor,  and  his  teftator  greatly  indebted, 
be  defirous  to  pay  the  aftets  as  far  as  they  will  go,  and 
that  his  payments  may  not  be  afterwards  queftioned,  he 
may  bring  a  bill  in  equity  againft  all  the  teftator’s  credi¬ 
tors,  in  order  that  they  may,  if  they  will,  conteft  each 
other’s  debts,  and  difpute  who  ought  to  be  preferred  in 
payment.  2  Vcrn.  37.  Where  there  are  only  equitable 
aftets,  they  muft  be  equally  paid  amongft  all  the  credi¬ 
tors;  for  a  debt  by  judgment,  and  limple  contrail,  is  in 
confcience  equal.  2  Peere  William,  416.  And  it  is  held, 
that  bonds,  and  other  debts,  (hall  be  paid  equally  by 
executors,  where  a  perfon  has  devifed  lands  to  them  to 
be  fold  for  the  payment  of  his  debts.  1  P.  Wins.  430.  A 
debt  devifed  by  the  teftator,  is  not  to  be  paid  by  the 
debtor  to  the  legatee,  but  to  the  executor,  who  alone  can 
give  a  fufficient  difcharge  for  it,  and  is  anfwerable  to  the 
legatee  it  there  be  fufficient  alfets.  If  an  executor  pays 
out  the'aflets  in  legacies,  and  afterwards  debts  appear,  of 
which  he  had  no  notice,  which  he  is  obliged  to  pay,  the 
executor  by  bill  in  chancery  may  force  the  legatees  to 
refund.  Chan.  Rep.  136.  One  legatee  paid  (hall  refund 
againft  another,  and  againft  a  creditor  of  the  teftator,  that 


can  charge  the  executor  only  in  equity  ;  but  if  an  execu¬ 
tor  pays  a  debt  upon  fimple  contrail,  there  fhall  be  no  re¬ 
funding  to  a  creditor  of  a  higher  nature.  2  Vent.  360. 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Cox’s  notes  to  his 
edition  of  Peere  Williams’s  Reports,  will  ferve  as  a  gene¬ 
ral  fummary  of  the  determinations,  relative  to  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  different  funds  of  a  teftator’s  eftate,  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  his  difterent  debts. — The  perfonal  eftate  of  a  tef¬ 
tator  fhall  in  all  cafes  be  primarily  applied  in  difcharge 
of  his  perfonal  debt  (or  general  legacy),  unlefs  he  by  ex- 
prefs  words,  or  manifeft  intention,  exempt  it. — Every 
loan  creates  a  debt  from  the  borrower,  whether  there  be 
a  bond  or  covenant  for  payment  or  not.  So  the  perfonal 
eftate  fhall  be  liable,  although  fuch  perfonal  debt  be  alfo 
fecured  by  mortgage. — So  lan  Is  fubjelt  to  or  devifed  for 
payment  of  debts,  fhall  be  liable  to  difcharge  fuch  mort¬ 
gaged  lands  either  defeended  or  devifed,  even  though  the 
mortgaged  lands  be  devifed  exprefsly  fubjelt  to  the  in¬ 
cumbrance. — 'So  lands  defeended  fhall  exonerate  mort¬ 
gaged  lands  devifed. — And  unincumbered  landsand  mort¬ 
gaged-  lands  both  being  fpecifically  devifed  (but  exprefsly 
“after  payment  of  all  debts”)  fhall  contribute  in  difcharge 
of  fuch  mortgage.  But  in  all  thefe  cafes  the  debt  being 
confidered  as  the  perfonal  debt  of  the  teftator  himfelf,  the 
charge  on  the  real  eftate  is  merely  collateral.  The  rule 
therefore  is  otherwife  where  the  charge  is  on  the  real 
eftate  principally,  although  there  be  a  collateral  perfonal 
fecurity,  or  where  the  debt,  although  perfonal  in  its  crea¬ 
tion,  was  contracted  originally  by  another. 

With  refpetl  to  the  priority  of  application  of  real  aftets, 
when  the  perfonal  eftate  is  either  exempt  or  exhaufted, 
it  feems  that,  firft,  the  real  eftate  exprefsly  devifed  for 
payment  of  debts  fhall  be  applied  ;  fecondly,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  fpecialty  debts,  the  real  eftate  defeended  ;  thirdly, 
the  real  eftate  fpecifically  devifed  fubjedl  to  a  general 
charge  of  debts.  It  being  the  objelt  of  a  court  of  equity 
that  every  claimant  upon  the  aftets  of  a  deceafed  perfon 
fhall  be  fatisfied,  as  far  as  fuch  aftets  can,  by  any  arrange¬ 
ment  confiftent  with  the  nature  of  the  refpellive  claims, 
be  applied  in  fatisfallion  thereof ;  it  has  been  long  fettled 
that  where  one  claimant  has  more  than  one  fund  to  refort 
to,  and  another  claimant  only  one,  the  firft  claimant  fhall 
refort  to  that  fund  on  which  the  fecond  has  no  lien.  If 
therefore  a  fpecialty  creditor,  whofe  debt  is  a  lien  on  the 
a  real  aftets,  receive  fatisfallion  out  of  the  perfonal  aftets, 
a  fimple  contrail  creditor  fhall  (land  in  the  place  of  the 
fpecialty  creditor  againft  the  real  aftets,  fo  far  as  the  latter 
fhall  have  exhaufted  the  perfonal  aftets  in  payment  of  his 
debt.  And  legatees  fhall  have  the  fame  equity  as  againft 
aftets  defeended.  So  where  lands  are  fubjelted  to  pay¬ 
ment  of  all  debts,  a  legatee  fhall  (land  in  the  place  of  a 
fimple  contrail  creditor,  who  has  been  fatisfied  out  of 
perfonal  alfets.  And  where  legacies  by  will  are  charged 
on  the  real  eftate,  but  not  the  legacies  by  codicil,  the 
former  (hall  refort  to  the  rent  aftets  upon  a  deficiency  of 
the  perfonal  aftets  to  pay  the  whole.  But  from  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  thefe  rules,  it  is  clear  that  they  cannot  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  aid  of  one  claimant,  fo  as  to  defeat  the  claim  of 
another,  and  therefore  a  pecuniary  legatee  (hall  not  (land 
in  the  place  of  a  fpecialty  creditor  as  iagainft  land  devifed, 
though  he  fhall  as  againft  land  defeended.  But  fuch 
legatee  (hall  Hand  in  the  place  of  a  mortgagee  who  lias  cx- 
haufled  the  perfonal  aftets  to  be  fatisfied  out  of  the  mort¬ 
gaged  premiies  though  fpecifically  devifed;  for  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  perfonal  aftets  in  cafe  of  the  real  eftate  mort¬ 
gaged,  does  not  take  place  to  the  defeating  of  every  legacy. 

It  is  now  fettled  that  the  court  of  chancery  will  not 
marfhal  aftets  in  favour  of  a  charitable  bequeft  fo  as  to 
give  it  effelt  out  of  the  perfonal  chattels,  it  being  void  fo 
far  as  it  touches  any  intereft  in  land.  Attorney-general 
v.  Tyndal,  Amb.ti  14.  And  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  none 
of  the  rules  above-mentioned  fubjelt  any  fund  to  a  claim 
to  which  it  was  not  before  fubjelt;  but  only  take  care 
that  the  election  or  one  claimant  (hall  not  prejudice  the 
claims  of  the  others.  2  Atk.  438.  1  Vcz.  312. 
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When  the  debts  are  all  difchargecl,  the  legacies  claim 
the  next  regard  ;  which  are  to  be  paid  by  the  executor 
fo  far  as  his  affets  will  extend:  but  he  may  not  give 
himfelf  the  preference  herein,  as  in  the  cafe  of  debts. 
2  P.  IVms.  25.  The  aflent  of  an  executor  to  legacies  is 
held  neceffary  to  entitle  the  legatee;  but  as  this  alfent 
may  be  compelled,  it  does  not  feern  neceftary  to  ftate  the 
effeift  of  a  diffent  where  there  are  affets  fufficient  to  anfwer 
both  debts  and  legacies.  Where  there  are  not  affets,  the 
aflent  of  the  executor  to  a  legacy  would  fubjedt  him  to  a 
devaftavit.  Co.  Lilt,  in. 

When  all  the  debts  and  particular  legacies  are  dif- 
charged,  the  Turpins  or  refiduum  muff  be  paid  to  the  reff- 
flduary  legatee,  if  any  be  appointed  by  the  will  ;  and  if 
there  be  none,  it  was  long  a  fettled  notion  that  it  devolved 
to  the  executor’s  own  ufe,  by  virtue  of  his  executorfnip. 
Per/tins,  525.  But  whatever  ground  there  might  have 
been  formerly  for  it,  this  opinion  feems  now  to  be  under- 
ffood  with  the  following  reffridtion;  that  although  where 
the  executor  has  no  legacy  at  all,  the  refiduum  Thai  1  in 
general  be  his  own,  yet  wherever  there  is  fufficient  on 
the  face  of  a  will,  (by  means  of  a  competent  legacy  or 
otherwife,)  to  imply  that  the  teffator  intended  his  exe¬ 
cutor  fhould  not  have  the  refidue,  the  urid'evifed  furplus 
of  the  eftate  (hall  go  to  the  next  of  kin,  the  executor  then 
ffanding  upon  exadtly  the  fame  footing  as  an  adminiftra- 
tor.  Prec.  Chan.  323.  2  P.  IVms.  338.  Lawfon  v.  Latvfon , 

Dom.  Proc.  28  Aprit,  1777. 

The  refult  of  the  many  cafes  on  this  fubjedt  appears  to 
be  this  :  By  Law  the  appointment  of  an  executor  vefts  in 
him,  beneficially,  all  the  pcrfonal  efiate  of  the  teffator  not 
otherwife  difpofed  of  but  wherever  courts  of  equity  have 
feen,  on  the  face  of  the  will,  fufficient  to  convince  them 
that  the  teffator  did  not  intend  the  executor  to  take  the 
furplus,  they  have  turned  the  executors  into  truffees  for 
thofe  on  whom  the  law  would  caff  the  furplus,  in  cafe  of 
a  complete  inteftacy,  i.  e.  the  next  of  kin;  as  where  the 
executors  are  exprefsly  called  executors  in  truft,  or  where 
any  other  expreffions  occur,  (hewing  the  office  only  to  be 
intended  them,  and  not  the  beneficial  intereft.  So  alfo 
where  there  is  a  refiduary  claufe,  but  the  name  of  the 
refiduary  legatee  is  not  inferted  ;  or  where  the  refiduary 
legatee  dies  in  the  life-time  of  the  teffator.  Bennett  v. 
Bachelor,  3  Bro.  C.  R.  28.  So  a  pecuniary  legacy  to  a 
lole  executor  affords  a  fufficient  argument  to  exclude  him 
from  the  refidue  ;  as  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  a  teffator  to 
give  exprefsly  a  part  of  the  fund  to  the  perfon  he  intended 
ihould  take  the  whole.  And  it  is  fettled  that  the  wife 
being  the  executrix,  (hall  make  no  difference.  So  equal 
pecuniary  legacies  to  two  or  more  executors,  (hall  exclude 
them  from  the  furplus:  neither  will  legacies  to  the  next 
of  kin  vary  the  rule.  But  wherever  the  legacy  is  confid¬ 
ent  with  the  intent  that  the  executor  ihould  take  the 
wtyole,  a  court  of  equity  will  not  difturb  his  legal  right  : 
and  therefore  where  the  gift  to  the  executor  is  only  an 
exception  out  of  another  legacy,  it  filial  1  not  exclude  him 
from  the  refidue,  becaufe  it  is  neceffary  to  make  ftich 
exception  exprefsly. 

The  wife  of  the  teffator  may  acquire  a  legal  property  in 
certain  effects  of  the  hufband  at  his  death,  which  ffiall  fur- 
vive  to  her  over  and  above  her  jointure  or  dower,  and  be 
tranfmiffible  to  her  perfonal  reprefentatives.  Such  effects 
are  (filed  paraphernalia ;  a  term  which,  in  law',  imports  her 
bed,  and  neceffary  apparel,  and  alfo  fuch  ornaments  of  her 
perfon  as  are  agreeable  to  the  rank  and  quality  of  the  huf¬ 
band.  Pearls  and  jewels,  whether  ufually  worn  by  the 
w  ife,  or  worn  only  on  birth-days,  or  other  public  occa- 
(ions,  are  alfo  paraphernalia.  To  what  amount  fuch  claims 
(hall  prevail,  is  a  point  which  cannot  admit  of  fpecific  re¬ 
gulations.  It  muff  be  left,  on  the  particular  circumftances 
of  the  cafe,  to  the  difcretion  of  the  court.  In  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  jewels,  to  the  value  of  five  hundred 
marks,  were  allowed,  in  the  cale  of  the  wife  of  a'  vifcount. 

A  diamond  chain,  of  the  value  of  three  hundred  and  fe- 
venty  pounds,  where  the  lady  was  the  daughter  of  an  earl, 
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and  wife  of  the  king’s  ferje.int  at  law,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Firft,  was  confidered  as  reafonable.  Jewels 
and  plate,  bought  with  the  wife’s  pin-money,  to  the 
amount  of  five  hundred  pounds,  which  bore  a  final!  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  h u (band’ s  eftate,  were  regarded  in  tiie  fame 
light:  and  lord-chief-juftice  Hardwieke  held  the  widow 
of  a  private  gentleman  to  be  entitled  to  jewels  worth 
three  thoufand  pounds,  as  her  paraphernalia,  and  that 
the' value  made  no  difference  in  the  court  of  chancery. 

If  the  hufband  deliver  cloth  to  the  wife  for  her  appa¬ 
rel,  and  die  before  it  be  made,  (he  (hall  have  the  cloth, 
as  of  this  fpecies  of  property.  If  the  hufband  prefent  his 
wife  with  jewels,  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  wearing 
them,  they  ffiall  be  efteemed  merely  as  paraphernalia  ; 
for,  if  they  were  confidered  as  a  gift  to  her  fe  pa  rate  ufe, 
fin e  might  difpofe  of  them  abfolutely,  and  fo  defeat  his 
intention.  The  hufband,  if  inclined  to  fo  unhandfome  an 
exercife  of  his  power,  may  fell  or  give  away,  in  his  life¬ 
time,  fuch  ornaments  and  jewels  of  the  wife,  but  he  can¬ 
not  difpofe  of  them  by  will.  In  cafe  of  a  deficiency  of 
affets  for  payment  of  debts,  the  widow  ffiall  not  be  en¬ 
titled  to  fuch  paraphernalia,  not  even  if  they  were  pre- 
fents  made  to  her  by  the  hufband  before  marriage  ;  nor 
(hall  (lie  be  fo  entitled  where  there  are  not  affets  at  the 
time  of  the  hufband’s  death,  although  contingent  affets 
fhould  afterwards  fall  in.  But  fuch  ornaments,  though 
fubjedt  to  the  debts,  (hall  be  preferred  to  the  legacies  of 
the  hufband,  and  the  general  rules  of  marfhslling  affets 
are  applicable  in  giving  effect  to  fuch  priority.  If  the 
hufband  pawn  his  wife’s  paraphernalia,  and  die,  leaving 
a  fund  fufficient  to  pay  all  his  debts,  and  to  redeem  the 
pledges,  fne  is  entitled  to  have  them  redeemed  out  of  the 
perfonal  eftate.  So,  viffiere  a  hufband  pledged  a  diamond 
necklace  of  the  wife,  as  a  collateral  (ecurity  for  money 
borrowed  on  a  bond,  and  authorifed  the  pawnee  to  fell  it, 
during  his  abfence,  at  a  fum  fpecified,  it  was  held,  that 
this  amounted  not  to  an  alienation,  if  it  were  not  fold  in 
his  life-time,  and  that  it  w'as  redeemable  for  his  widow. 
If  a  woman,  by  marriage  articles,  agree  to  claim  fuch  part 
only  of  the  effedts  of  the  hufband  as  he  (hall  give  her  by 
his  will,  (lie  is  excluded  from  her  paraphernalia.  But 
her  neceffary  apparel  (hall,  in  all  cafes,  be  protected,  as 
decency  and  humanity  require,  even  againft  the  claims  of 
creditors  If  the  hufband  bequeath  to  the  widow  her 
jewels,  for  her  life,  and  then  over,  and  (he  make  no  elec¬ 
tion  to  have  them  as  her  paraphernalia,  her  executor  (hall 
have  no  title  to  demand  them. 

Another  fpecies  of  intereft  in  the  perfonal  property  of 
the  deceafed  remains  to  be  confidered.  Such  as  vefts 
neither  in  his  executor,  nor  his  heir,  nor  his  widow,  in 
thofe  refpedtive  characters.  It  is  created  by  a  gift,  under 
the  following  circumftances.  When  in  his  laft  illnefs,  and 
apprehenfive  of  the  approach  of  death,  he  delivers,  or 
caufes  to  be  delivered,  to  a  party,  the  pofleffion  of  any  of 
his  perfonal  effeCts  to  keep  in  the  event  of  his  deceafe. 
Such  gift  is  therefore  called  a  donatio  canfa  mortis.  It  is 
accompanied  with  the  implied  truft,  that,  if  the  donor 
live,  the  property  ffiall  revert  to  him,  fince  it  is  given 
only  in  contemplation  of  death.  To  fubftantiate  the  gift, 
there  muff  be  an  adtual  tradition  or  delivery  of  the  thing. 
The  pofleffion  of  it  muff  be  transferred  in  point  of  fact. 
The  purfe,  the  ring,  the  jewel,  or  the  watch,  muff  be 
given  into  the  hands  of  the  donee,  either  by  the  donor 
himfelf,  or  by  his  order.  But  there  are  cafes  in  which 
the  nature  of  the  fubjedt  will  not  admit  of  a  corporeal  de¬ 
livery  ;  and  then  if  the  party  goes  as  far  as  he  can  towards 
transferring  the  pofleffion,  his  bounty  (hall  prevail.  Thus, 
a  ffiip  has  been  held  to  be  delivered,  by  the  delivery  of  a 
bill  of  fale  defeafible  on  the  donor’s  recovery.  And  In  a 
recent  cafe,  the  lord  chancellor  feemed  to  be  of  opinion, 
that  fuch  donation  might  be  effected  by  deed  or  writing. 
The  delivery  alfo  of  the  key  of  a  warehoufe,  in  which 
goods  of  bulk  were  depolited,  has  been  determined  to  be 
a  valid  delivery  of  the  goods  for  fuch  a  purpofe.  So  the 
delivery  of  the  key  of  a  trunk,  has  been  decided  to  amount 
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to  a  delivery  of  the  trunk,  and  its  contents.  Nor  in  thofe 
inftances  were  the  key  and  bill  of  fale- confi.dered  in  the 
light. of  fymbols,  but  as  modes  of  attaining  the  polfeflion 
and  enjoyment  of  the  property.  So  a  bond  given  in  prof- 
peCt  of  death,  although  a  chofe  in  action,  is  a  good  dona¬ 
tion  mortis  caufd,  for  a  property  is  conveyed  by  the  deli¬ 
very.  Such,  like  wife,  have-been  the  decifions  in  regard 
to  bank  notes.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  donor  delivers  as 
complete  a  polfeflion  as  the  fubjcCt  matter  will  permit. 
But  bills  of  exchange,  promifTory  notes,  and  checks  on 
bankers,  feem  incapable  of  being  the  objedts  of  fuch  do¬ 
nation.  The  delivery  of  thefe  inftruments  is  diftinguifh- 
able  from  that  of  a  bond,  which  is  a  fpccialty,  and  Ltfelf 
the  foundation  of  the  action,  the  deftruClion  of  which  de- 
ftroys  the  demand;  whereas  the  bills  and  notes  are  only 
evidence  of  the  contrail.  Nor  (hall  a  delivery  merely 
fymbolical  have  fuch  operation.  As,  where,  on  a  deed 
of  gift  not  to  take  place  till  after  the  grantor’s  death,  a 
fix  pence,  was  delivered  by  way  of  putting  the  grantee  in 
poflefiion;  the  ecclefiaftical  court  held  fuch  delivery  to 
be  infufficient  for  the  purpofe,  and  pronounced  for  the 
inftrument  as  a  will.  So  it  was  determined  in  chancery, 
that  the  delivery  of  receipts  for  South-Sea  annuities  was 
in  like  manner  ineffectual,  and  that,  to  make  it  complete, 
there  ought  to  have  been  a  transfer  of  the  hock.  Leaf!  ot 
all  (hall  fuch  donation  be  effectuated  by  parol,  as,  merely 
faying,  “  I  give,”  without  any  ad  to  transfer  the  pro¬ 
perty”  Nor  fliall  a  prefent  abfolute  gift  be  conlidered  as 
of  this  denomination.  To  bring  it  within  the  clafs,  it 
muft  be  made  to  take  etfed  only  on  the  death  of  the 
donor.  Therefore,  the  gift,  of  a  check  on  a  banker,  “  Pay 
to  felf  or  bearer  two  hundred  pounds,”  and  alfo  of  a  pro- 
mifl'ory  note,  being  abfolute  and  immediate,  .was  held 
clearly  on  that  ground  to  be  no  donatio  mortis  caufd.  But 
where  the  donor  gave  a  bill  on  his  banker,  with  an  indorfe- 
ment,  exprefling  that  it  was  for  the  donee’s  mourning, 
and  giving  directions  refpeding  it,  the  bill  was  decided 
to  be  an  appointment  in  the  nature  of  fuch  donation,  fince 
it  was  for  a  purpofe  neceffarily  fuppofing  death. 

Simple  contn  d  debts,  and  arrears  of  rent,  are  incapable 
of  this  fpecies  of  difpofition,  becaufe  there  can  be  no  de¬ 
livery  of  them.  Whether  the  delivery  of  a  mortgage  deed 
will  amount  to  fuch  gift  of  the  money  due  on  the  fecu- 
riry,  is  an  undecided  point.  If  the  donor  die,  the  intereft 
of  the  donee  is  completely  vefted  ;  nor  is  it  neceli'ary  that 
the  gift  fhould  be  proved  as  part  of  the  will  ;  nor  is  the 
executor’s  alfent  to  it  requifite,  as  in  the  cafe  of  a  legacy. 
But  the  gift,  however  regularly  made,  fall  not  prevail 
againf  creditors. 

Concerning  an  adminiftrator,  there  was  formerly  much 
debate,  whether  or  no  he  could  be  compellable  to  make 
any  diffribution  of  the  inteftate’s  eftate.  For  though  (af¬ 
ter  the  adminiflration  was  taken  in  effeft  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary,  and  transferred  to  the  relations  of  the  deceafed)  the 
fpi ritual  court  endeavoured  to  compel  a  diftribution,  and 
took  bonds  of  the  adminifirator  for  that  purpofe,  they, 
were  prohibited  by  the  temporal  courts,  and  the  bonds 
declared  void  at  law.  2  P.  Wins.  447 .  And  the  right  of 
the  hufband  not  only  to  admin. Her,  but  alfo  to  enjoy  ex- 
clufively,  the  e  if  efts  of  his  deceafed  wife,  depends  ftill 
on  this  doctrine  of  the  common  law:  the  fcaiuteof  frauds 
declaring  only,  that  the  ftatute  of  diftribution  does  not 
extend  to  this  cafe.  But  now  thefe  controverfies  are  quite 
at  an  end;  for  by  the  ftatute  commonly  called  the- ftatute 
of  diftribution,  22  and  23  Car.  1 1.  c.  10,  explained  by  29 
Car!  II.  c.  30,  it  is  enafted,  that  the  furplufage  of  intes¬ 
tates’  eftates,  (except  of  Janes  coverts,  which  are  left  as  at 
common  law,  by  first.  29  Car.  II.  c.  3.)  ihall,  alter  the 
expiration  of  one  full  year  from  the  death  of  the  inteftate, 
be  diftributed  proportionally  among  the  'next  of  kin. — 
For  the  duty  of.  the  adminifirator  in  this  cale,  lee  the  ar¬ 
ticles  Administration,  and  Administrator,  vol.  i. 
p. 117-118. 

The  ftatute  of  diftributions  exprefsly  excepts  and  re- 
ferves  the  cuftoms  of  the  city  of  London,- of  the  province 
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of  York,  and  of  all  other  places  having  peculiar  cuftoms. 
of  diftributmg  inteftares’  eft'efts.  So  that,  though  in  thofe 
places  the  reftraipt  of  deviling  is  removed,  their  ancient 
cuftoms  remain  in  full  force,  with  refpeft  to  the  eftates 
of  inteftates.  In  the  city  of  London,  and  - province  of 
York,  as  well  as  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  proba¬ 
bly  alfo  in  Wales,  the  effefts  of  the  inteftate,  -  after  pay¬ 
ment  of  his  debts,  are  ingeneral  divided  according  to  the 
'ancient  univerfal  doftrine  of  the  pars  ration abilis.  If  the 
deceafed  leaves  a  widow  and  children,  his  fubftance,  de¬ 
ducting  for  the  widow  her  paraphernalia  and  furniture  of 
her  bed-chamber,  (which  in  London  is  called  the  widow’s 
chamber,)  is  divided  into  three  parts,  one  of  which  be¬ 
longs  to  the  widow,  anotheiatp  the  children,  and  the  third 
to  the  adminiftrator;  if  only  a  widow,  or  only  children, 
they  fliall  refpeftively,  in  either  cafe,  take  one  moiety, 
and  the  adminiftrator  the  other.  1  P.  IVms.  341.  Salk.  246. 
If  neither  widow'  nor  child,  the  adminifirator  fliall  have 
the  whole.  2  Show.  175.  And  this  portion  or  dead  man’s 
part,  the  adminiftrator  was  wont  to  apply  to  his  own  ufe, 
till  the  flat.  1  Jac.  II.  c.  17,  declared  that  the  fame ’fhould 
be  fubjeft  to  the  ftatute  of  diftribution.  So  that  if  a  man 
dies  inteftate  in  London  worth  1800!.  perfonal  eftate,  leav¬ 
ing  a  widow  and  two  children,  this  eftate  fhnll  he  divided 
into  eighteen  parts;  whereof  the  widow  Ihall  have  eight, 
fix  by  the  culfom,  and  two  by  the  ftatute;  and  each  of 
the  children  five,  three  by -the  cuftom,  and  two  by  the 
ftatute  ;  if  he  leaves  a  widow  and  one  child,  (he  fnall 
have  ftill  eight  parts,  as  before;  and  the  child  fliall  have 
ten,  fix  by  the  cuftom,  and  four  by  the  ftatute;  if  he 
leaves  a  widow  and  no  child,  the  widow  fliall  have  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole,  two  by  the  cuftom,  and  one  by  the 
ftatute  ;  and  the  remaining  fourth  fliall  go  by  the  ftatute 
to  the  next  of  kin.  It  is  alfo  td  be  obferved,  that  if  the 
wife  be  provided  for  by  a  jointure  before  marriage  in  bar 
of  her  cuftomary  part,  it  puts  her  in  a  ftate  of  non  entity, 
with  regard  to  the  cuftom  only;  but  fire  (hall  he  entitled 
to  her  lhare  of  the  dead  man’s  part  under  the  ftatute  of 
diftribution,  unlefs  barred  by  fpecial  agreement,  i  Pern. 
15.  2  Chan.  Rep.  252.  And  if  any  of  the  children  are  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  father  in  his  life-time  with  any  futn  of 
money,  (not  amounting  to  their  full  proportionable  part,) 
they  ihall  bring  that  portion  into  account  with  the  reft  of 
the  brothers  and  filters,  but  not  with  the  widow,  before 
they  are  entitled  to  any  benefit  under  the  cuftom  ;  but  if 
they  are  fully  advanced,  the  cuftom  entitles  them  to  no 
farther  dividend.  2  P.  Wms.  527.  Thus  far  in  the  main 
the  cuftoms  of  London  and  of  York  agree:  but  befides 
certain  other  lefs  material  variations  there  are  two  prin¬ 
cipal  points  in  which  they  confiderably  differ.  One  is 
that  in  London  the  fiiare  of  the  children  (or  orphanage 
part)  is  not  fully  vefted  in  them  till  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  before  which  they  cannot  difpofe  of  it  by  teftamenr  - 
and,  if  they  die  under  that  age,  whether  foie  or  married’ 
their  fnare  (hall  furvive  to  the  other  children  ;  but  after 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  it  is  free  from  any  orphanaoe  cuf¬ 
tom,  and  in  cafe  of  infeftacy,  fliall  fall  under  the ‘ftatute 
of  diftributions.  Prec.  Chanc.  537.  The  other,  that  in  the 
province  of  York,  the  heir  at  common-law,  who  inherits 
any  land  either  in  fee  or  in  tail,  is  excluded  from  any  filial 
portion  or  reafonable  part.  2  Barn,  7  54. 

Againft  an  adminiftrator,  and  for  him,  action  will  lie  as 
for  and  again!!  an  executor,  and  he  fliall  be  charged’  to 
the  value  of  the  goods,  and  no  further  ;  unlefs  it  be'by  his 
own  falfe  plea,  or  by  wafting  the  goods  of  the  inteftate. 
An  executor  or  adminiftrator  fliall  never  be  charged ' de 
bonis propriis,  but  where  lie  dotli  Come  wrong;  as  by  fellin  ’- 
the  teilator’s  goods,  and  converting  the  money  to  his  own 
ufe,  concealing  or  wafting  them,  or  by  ple'ading  what  is 
falfe.  Dyer,  210.  But  this  plea  muft  be  of  a  fact,  within 
his  own  knowledge.  If  an  adminiftrator  plead  /dene  acini, 
nifravit,  and  it  is  found  againft  him,  the  judgment  Audi 
be  de  bonis  propriis,  becaufe  it  is  a  falfe  plea,  and  that  upon 
his  own  knowledge.  Contra  where  he  pleads  fuch  a  plea, 
and  that  he  hath  nQ  more  than'  to  fatisfy  fuch  a  juftn-l' 
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merit,  Sec.  the  recovery  (hall  be  de  bonis  tejiatoris,  See. 
a  Rcl.  Rep.  400.  This-muft  mean,  where  fuch  plea  is  true 
jn  faft.  Upon  plene  adminijlravit  pleaded  by  an  admini¬ 
ftrator,  the  plaintiff  mull  prove  his  debt,  or  he  (hall  re¬ 
cover  but  a  penny  damages,  though  there  be  affets  ;  be- 
caufe  tire  plea  only  admits  the  debt,  but  not  the  quantum. 
j  Salk.  29 6.  Special  bail  is  not  required  of  adminiftrators 
or  executors  in  any  adtion  brought  againfl  them  for  the 
debt  of  tire  inteftate,  except  where  they  have  wafted  the 
goods  of  the  deceafed;  nor  (hall  colts  be  had  againft  them, 
not  even  on  a  writ  of  error  where  judgment  is  affirmed. 
Generally  an  adminiftrator  lhall  be  charged  by  others,  for 
any  debt  or  duty  due  from  the  deceafed,  as  lie  himfelf 
might  have  been  charged  in  his  life-time  ;  fo  far  as  he 
hath  any  of  the  inteftate’s  eftate,  to  difeharge  the  fame. 
Co.  Lit.  219.  Dyer,  14.  If  a  man  have  judgment  for  land 
in  a  real  or  mixed  a£lion,  and  for  damages,  and  then 
dies',  his  executor  or  adminiftrator,  not  the  heir,  ffiall 
have  execution  for  the  damages,  but  not  for  the  land. 
Fitz.  Admin.  $ 3. 

If  an  executor  does  any  wafte,  or  mifemploys  the  eftate 
of  the  deceafed,  or  doth  any  thing  by  negligence  or  fraud, 
it  is  a  devajlavit,  and  he  (hall  be  charged  for  fo  much  out 
of  his  own  goods.  8  Rep.  133.  And  a  new  ex'ecutor  may 
have  an  adtion  againft  a  former  executor,  who  wafted  the 
goods  of  the  deceafed  ;  or  the  old  one  may  remain  charge¬ 
able  to  creditors,  Sec.  Hob.  2 66.  If  an  executor  takes  an 
obligation  in  his  own  name,  for  a  debt  due  by  fimple  con¬ 
trail  to  the  teftator,  this  (hall  charge  him  as  much  as  if 
he  had  received  the  money  ;  for  the  new  fecurity  hath  ex- 
tinguifhed  the  old  right,  and  is  quafi  a  payment  to  him. 
Yelv.  10.  1  Lev.  189.  So  if  the  executor  lues  a  perfon  in 
trover  and  converfion,  in  which  he  has  a  right  to  recover ; 
and  afterwards  he  and  the  defendant  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment,  that  he  ftiall  pay  the  executor  fuch  a  fum  at  a  fu¬ 
ture  day,  and  the  party  fails,  this  is  a  dcvajlavit ;  and  he 
fhall  anfwer  ad, valorem.  2  Lev.  189.  It  is  a  dcvajlavit  to 
permit  intereft  to  run  in  arrear,  and  then  fuffer  judgment 
for  it ;  and  want  of  affets  to  pay  before  the  incurring  of 
it  by  the  adminiftrator  ftiall  not  be  intended  unlefs  it  be 
exprefsly  pleaded.  2  lew.  40.  An  executor  in  cafe  of  a 
dcvajlavit,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  truftee  of  an  eftate.  Chan. 
Cafes,  304. 

EXE'CUTORY,  adj.  Performing  official  duties. — 
What  perfon  is  a  king  to  command  executory  fervice,  who 
has  no  means  whatioever  to  reward  it?  Burke. — In  law, 
to  take  effeil  on  a  future  contingency. — Contingent  or  exe¬ 
cutory  remainders  are,  where  the  eftate  is  limited  to  take 
effect,  either  to  a  dubious  and  uncertain  perfon,  or  upon 
a  dubious  and  uncertain  event.  Blackfone. 

EXE'CUTORY  DEVISE,  is  the  devife  of  a  future  in¬ 
tereft  ;  a  devife  that  vefts  not  at  the  death  of  the  teftator, 
but  depends  on  fome  contingency  which  niuft  happen  be¬ 
fore  it  can  veft.  1  Eq.  Caf.  Abr.  1S6.  An  executory  devife 
differs  from  a  remainder  in  three  material  points.  1.  That 
it  needs  not  any  particular  eftate  to  fupportit.  2.  That  by 
it  a  .fee-fimple  or  other  lefs  eftate,  may  be  limited  after  a 
fee-fimple.  3.  That  by  this  means  a  remainder  may  be  li¬ 
mited  of  a  chattel  intereft,  after  a  particular  eftate  for  life 
created  in  the  fame.  2 Comm.  172-5.  The  fi r It  cafe  hap¬ 
pens  when  a  man  devifes  a  future  eftate  to  arife  upon  a 
contingency:  and,  until  that  contingency  happens,  does 
not  difpofe  of  the  fee-fimple,  but  leaves  it  to  defeend  to 
his  heir  at  law.  AS  if  one  deviles  land  to  a  feme-fole  and 
‘  her  heirs,  upon  her  day  of  marriage  :  here  is  in  effect  a 
contingent  remainder  without  any  particular  eftate  tofup- 
port  it  ;  a  freehold  commencing  in futuro.  This  limita¬ 
tion  though  it  would  be  void  in  a  deed,  yet  is  good  in  a 
will,  by  way  of  executory  devife.  For,  fmee  by  a  devife 
a  freehold  may  pafs  without  corporal  tradition  or  livery 
of  feifin,  (as  it  nuiftdo  if  it  paffes  at  all,)  therefore  it  may 
commence  in  futuro ;  becaufe  the  principal  reafon  why  it 
cannot  commence  in  futuro  in  other  cafes,  is  the  necefiity 
of  adftual  feifin,  which  always  operates  in  prajenti.  And, 
hnce  it  may  thus  commence  in juturo ,  there  is  no  need  of 
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a  particular  eftate  to  fupport  it,  the  only  ufe  of  whichds 
to  make  the  remainder,  by  its  unity  with  the  particular 
eftate,  a  prefent  intereft.  And  hence  alfo  it  follows,  that 
fuch  executory  devife  not  being  a  prefent  intereft,  cannot 
be  barred  by  a  recovery,  buffered  before  it  commences, 
Cro.  Jac.  593. 

2.  By  executory  devife  a  fee,  or  other  lefs  eftate,  may  be 
limited  after  a  fee.  And  this  happens  where  a  devifor 
devifes  his  whole  eftate  in  fee,  but  limits  a  remainder 
thereon  to  commence  on  a  future  contingency.  As  if  a 
man  devifes  land  to  A .  and  his  heirs  ;  but,  if  he  dies  be¬ 
fore  the  age  of  twenty-one,  then  to  B.  and  bis  heirs  :  this 
remainder  alfo,  though  void  in  a  deed,  is  good  by  way  of 
executory  devife.  2  Mod-  289.  In  both  thefe  fpecies  of 
executory  devifes,  the  contingencies  ought  to  be  fuch  as 
may  happen  within  a  reafonable  time,  as  within  one  or 
more  life  or  lives  in  being,  or  within  a  moderate  term  of 
years  ;  for  courts  of  juftice  will  not  indulge  even  wills  fo 
as  to  create  a  perpetuity  ;  which  the  law  abhors.  1  Salk. 
229.  The  utmoft  length  that  has  been  hitherto  allowed 
for  the  contingency  of  an  executory  devife  of  either  kind 
to  happen  in,  is  that  of  a  life  or  lives  in  being,  and  one  and 
twenty  years  afterwards.  As  when  lands  are  devifed  to 
fuch  unborn  fon  of  a  feme-covert  as  ffiall  firft  attain  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  and  bis  heirs  ;  the  utmoft  length  of 
time  that  can  happen  before  the  eftate  can  veft,  is  the  life 
of  the  mother  and  the  fubfequent  infancy  of  her  fon,  and 
this  hath  been  decreed  to  be  a  good  executory  devife. 
Forr.  232.  This  limit  was  taken  from  the  time  in  which 
an  eftate  may  be  rendered  unalienable  by  a  ftriit  fettle- 
ment.  An  executory  devife  to  an  unborn  fon  of  a  man, 
may  be  fufpended  a  few  months  beyond  the  life  of  the  fa¬ 
ther  and  twenty-one  years  afterwards ;  by  a  pofthumous 
birth. 

3.  By  executory  devife  a  term  of  years  may  be  given  to 
one  man  for  his  life,  and  afterwards  limited  over  in  re¬ 
mainder  to  another  which  could  not  be  done  by  deed  :  for 
by  law  the  firft  grant  of  it,  to  a  man  for  life,  was  a  total 
difpofition  of  the  whole  term  ;  a  life  eftate  being  efteemed 
of  a  higher  and  larger  nature  than  any  term  for  years. 
8  Rep.  95.  And,  at  firft,  the  courts  were  tender,  even  in 
the  cafe  of  a  will  of  reftraining  the  devifee  for  life  from 
aliening  the  term,  but  only  held,  that  in  cafe  he  died 
without  exerting  that  ail  of  ownerftiip,  the  remainder 
over  fhould  then  take  place  ;  for  the  reftraint  of  the  power 
of  alienation,  efpecially  in  very  long  terms,  was  introduc¬ 
ing  a  fpecies  of  perpetuity.  But,  foon  afterwards  it  was 
held,  that  the  devifee  for  life  hath  no  power  of  aliening 
the  term  fo  as  to  bar  the  remainder-man  ;  yet,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  danger  of  perpetuities,  it  was  fettled,  that 
though  fuch  remainders  may  be  limited  to  as  many  per- 
fons  fucceffively  as  the  devifor  thinks  proper,  yet  they 
mull  ail  be  in  efe  during  the  life  of  the  firft  devifee  ;  for 
then,  as  it  is  exprelled,  all  the  candles  are  lighted  and  are 
confuming  together,  and  the  ultimate  remainder  is  in  re¬ 
ality  only  to  that  remainder-man  who  happens  to  furvive 
the  reft.  It  was  alfo  fettled  that  fuch  remainder  may  not 
be  limited  to  take  effeil,  unlefs  upon  fuch  contingency  as 
mnft  happen  (if  at  all)  during  the  life  of  thefirft  devifee. 
3  P.  IV ms.  35S. 

If  a  particular  eftate  is  limited,  and  the  inheritance 
paffes  cut  of  the  donor,  this  is  a  contingent  remainder  ; 
hut  where  the  fee  by  a  devife  is  veiled  in  any  perfon,  and 
to-be  veiled  in  another  upon  contingency,  this  is  an  exe¬ 
cutory  devij'e  :  and  in  all  cafes  of  executory  deviles,  the 
eftates  defeend  until  the  contingencies  happen.  1  Lidto. 
798.  V/here  a  contingent  eftate  limited,  depends  upon  a 
freehold,  which  is  capable  of  fupporting  a  remainder,  it 
ftiall  never  be  conftrued  an  executory  devife,  but  a  re¬ 
mainder.  And  fo  it  is,  if  the  eftate  be  limited  by  words 
in  prajenti,  as  w  hen  a  perfon  devifes  his  lands  to  the  heirs 
of  A  .  B.  who  is  living,  Sec.  Though  if  the  fame  were  to 
the  heir  of  A.  after  his  death,  it  would  be  as  good  as  an 
executory  devife.  2  Saund.  380.  One  by  will  devifes  land 
to  his  mother  for  life,  and  after  her  death  to  his  brother 
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in  fee  ;  provided,  that  if  his  wife,  being  then  enfeint,  be 
delivered  of  a  foil,  then  the  land  to  remain  to  him  in  fee  ; 
and  dies,  and  the  fon  is  born  ;  in  this  cafe  it  was  held,  that 
the  fee  of  the  brother  (hall  ceafe,  and  veft  in  the  fon,  by 
way  of  executory  devife,  on  the  happening  of  the  contin¬ 
gency  ;  and  here  fuch  fee  eftate  enures  as  a  new  original 
devife  to  take  elfeft  when  the  firft  fails.  Cro.  Jac.  592. 
A  remainder  of  a  fee  may  not  be  limited  by  the  rules  of 
law  after  a  fee  fiinple  ;  for  when  a  man  hath  parted  with 
his  whole  eftate,  there  cannot  remain  any  thing  for  him  to 
difpofe  of :  but  oflate  times  a  diftinftion  hath  been  made 
between  an  abfolute  fee-fimple,  and  a  fee-fimple  which 
depends  upon  a  contingency,  oris  conditionally  limited  ; 
efpecially  where  fuch  a  contingency  may  happen  in  the 
courfe  of  a  few  years,  or  of  one  or  two  lives  ;  and  where 
fuch  a  remainder  is  limited  by  will,  it  is  called  an  executory 
devife,  2  A elf.  Abr.  797. 

An  eftate  devifed  to  a  fon  and  his  heirs,  upon  condition 
that  if  he  did  not  pay  the  legacies  given  by  the  will  with¬ 
in  fuch  a  time  that  then  the  land  ftiould  remain  to  the 
legatees,  & c.  and  their  heirs  :  this  limitation  of  a  fee  in 
remainder,  after  a  fee  limited  to  the  fon,  being  upon  the 
contingency  of  the  fon's  failing  in  payment  of  the  lega¬ 
cies,  was  adjudged  good  by  way  of  executory  devife. 
Cro.  Eliz.  833.  And  where  the  father  devifed  his  lands  to 
his  youngeft  fon  and  his  heirs,  and  if  he  die  without  iftue, 
the  eldeft  fon  being  alive,  then  to  him  and  his  heirs  ;  this 
was  held  a  good  remainder  in  fee  to  the  eldeft  brother,  af¬ 
ter  the  conditional  contingent  eftate  in  fee  to  the  youngeft, 
as  depending  upon  the  poftibility  that  he  might  be  alive 
when  his  youngeft  brother  died  without  ilfue  ;  and  his  dy¬ 
ing  without  iftue,  was  a  collateral  determination  of  his 
eftate,  whilft  the  other  was  living.  2  Nelf.  Abr.  798. 

There  can  be  no  executory  devife  after  an  eftate  tail 
generally  limited,  becaufe  that  would  tend  to  a  perpetu¬ 
ity  ;  and  a  contingency  is  too  remote  w  here  a  man  muft  ex- 
peft  a  fee  upon  another’s  dying  without  ilfue,  generally  : 
But  dying  without  ilfue,  living  another,  may  happen  in  a 
little  time,  becaufe  it  depends  u;  on  one  life  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  a  devife  of  a  fee-fimple  to  one,  but  to  remain  to  ano¬ 
ther  upon  fuch  a  contingency,  is  now  held  good  by  exe¬ 
cutory  devife.  Cro.  Jac.  695.  If  a  devife  be  “  to  A.  for 
ever,  that  is,  if  he  fhall  have  a  fon  or  Ions  w  ho  fhall  attain 
ai,  but  if  A.  lhall  die  without  fon  or  fons  to  inherit,  that 
the  fon  of  B.  fhall  inherit  this  is  a  fee  in  A.  with  an 
executory  devife  to  the  fon  of  B.  w  ho  fhall  take  if  A.  die 
without  ilfue,  or  if  the  ilfue  before  21.  1  Bro.  C.  R.  147. 
If  a  devife  be  to  the  fecond  fon,  then  unborn,  of  A.  B .  and 
after  his  deceafe,  or  acceflion  to  his  paternal  eftate,  then  to 
his  fecond  fon  and  his  heirs-male,  with  remainders  over  : 
fuch  fecond  fon  of  A.  B.  when  born,  will  take  an  eftate  in 
tail-male  by  way  of  executory  devife,  determinable  on  the 
acceffion  of  the  family  eftate,  and  in  the  mean  time  the 
lands  defcend  to  the  heir  of  the  teftator.  2  Blac.  Rep.  1159. 

It  has  now  been  long  fully  fettled,  that  a  term  for  years, 
or  any  chattel  intereft,  may  be  given  by  an  executory  de¬ 
vife  to  an  unborn  child  of  a  perfon  in  exiftence,  when  it 
attains  the  age  of  21  ;  and  that  the  limits  of  executory  de- 
vifesof  real  and  perfonal  property  are  precifely  the  fame. 
It  is  very  common  to  bequeath  chattel-interefts  to  A.  and 
his  iftue,  and  if  he  dies  without  iftue  to  B.  It  feems  now 
to  be  determined,  that  where  the  words  are  fuch  as  would 
have  given  A.  an  eftate  tail  in  real  property  ;  in  cafes  of 
perfonal  property  the  fubfequent  limitations  are  void,  and 
A.  has  the  abfolute  intereft  :  but  if  it  appear  from  any 
claufe  or  circumftance  in  the  will,  that  the  teftator  in¬ 
tended  to  give  it  over,  only  in  cafe  A.  had  no  iftue  living 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  upon  that  event  the  fubfequent 
limitation  will  be  good  as  an  executory  devife.  See 
Fearne,  and  Cox’s  P.  W.  iii.  262. 

Formerly  where  a  term,  of  years  (which  is  but  a  chat¬ 
tel)  was  devifed  to  one  ;  and  that  if  he  died,  living  ano¬ 
ther  perfon,  it  fnould  remain  to  the  other  pepfon,  during 
the  refidue  of  the  term  ;  fuch  a  remainder  w  as  adjudged 
void  :  for  a  devife  of  a  chattel  to  one  for  an  hour,  was  a 
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devife  of  it  for  ever.  Dyer,  74.  But  it  was  afterwards 
held,  that  a  remainder  of  a  term  to  one,  after  it  was  li¬ 
mited  to  another  for  life,  was  good  :  in  a  cafe  where  a  tef¬ 
tator  having  a  term,  devifed  that  his  wife  ftiould  have  the 
lands  for  fo  many  years  of  the  term  as  (lie  ftiould  live  ; 
and  that  after  her  death  the  refidue  thereof  ftiould  go  to 
his  fon  and  his  affigns  ;  and  this  was  the  firft  cafe  wherein 
an  executory  remainder  of  a  term  for  years  was  adjudged 
good.  Dyer,  253,  358.  A  perfon  po  lie  fled  of  a  term,  de¬ 
vifed  it  to  his  wife  for  eighteen,  years,  and  after  to  his  eld¬ 
eft  fon  for  life,  after  to  the  foil’s  eldeft  ilfue  male  during 
life  ;  though  he  have  no  fuch  iftue,  at  the  time  of  the 
devife,  and  death  of  the  devifor,  if  he  has  before  his  own 
death,  he  ftiall  have  it  as  an  executory  devife.  1  Rol.  612. 
But  if  one  devife  a  term  to  his  wife  for  life,  the  remainder 
to  his  firft  fon  for  life,  and  if  he  dies  without  iftue,  to  his 
fecond  fon,  & c.  the  remainder  to  the  fecond  fon  is  void, 
and  no  executory  devife  ;  yet  where  the  dying  without 
ilfue  living  at  a  perfon’s  death,  may  be  confined  to  one  life, 
it  hinders  not  a  remainder  over.  1  Eq.  Abr.  194. 

Leftee  for  years  devifed  all  his  term  to  his  fon,  and  his 
will  was,  that  his  wife  ftiould  have  the  occupation  and  pro¬ 
fits  of  the  lands,  during  the  minority  of  his  Ion,  &c.  and 
he  made  her  foie  executrix,  and  died  ;  (he  afterwards 
proved  the  will,  then  ftie  fold  the  term,  and  died  ;  ad¬ 
judged  that  this  fale  was  void  againft  her  fon,  becaufe  it 
fhall  be  intended  that  the  devife  to  the  wife  ftiall  precede 
the  devife  to  the  fon,  though  it  followed  in  words,  and 
then  ftie  will  not  have  the  whole  term,  but  only  fo  much 
thereof  for  fo  long  time  as  ftie  fhould  live  before  her  fon 
came  of  age  ;  and  that  the  remainder  was  to  veft  in  him, 
upon  the  contingency  of  his  living  till  he  came  of  full  age. 
Plow.  Com.  53,  519.  The  hufband  being  poftefled  of  3 
term  for  years,  devifed  the  leafe  itfelf  to  his  wife  for  her 
life,  and  after  her  death  to  her  children  unpreferred  ;  it 
was  infilled  for  the  wife,  that  (lie  had  the  whole  term,  the 
devife  being  of  the  leafe  itfelf,  and  the  lands  are  not  men¬ 
tioned  throughout  the  will  ;  but  adjudged  that  the  wife 
had  only  an  eftate  for  fo  many  years  of  the  leafe  as  ftie 
fhould  live,  and  that  fo  much  as  remained  unexpired  at 
her  death,  w*as  to  veft  in  the  children  upon  the  contin¬ 
gency  of  their  living  at  that  time.  3  Leon.  89.  Gold.  26. 

EXECUTORY  ESTATE,  is  where  an  eftate  in  fee 
created  by  deed  or  fine  is  to  be  afterwards  executed  by  en¬ 
try,  livery,  writ,  &c.  Leafes  for  years,  rents,  annuities, 
conditions,  &c.  are  called  inheritances  executory.  Eftates 
executed  are  when  they  pafs  prefently  to  the  perfon  to 
whom  conveyed,  without  any  after-aft.  See  the  article 
Estate,  p.  24  of  this  volume. 

EXE'CUTRIX,  f.  A  woman  intruded  to  perform  the 
will  of  the  teftator. — He  did,  after  the  deatli  of  the  earl, 
buy  of  his  executrix  the  remnant  of  the  term.  Bacon. 

EXE'DRA,^  [e|,  out  of,  and  Gr.  a  chair.]  The 
place  where  the  ancient  philofophers  andrhetoricians  held 
their  conferences  and  difputes’;  buildings  dependent  on  3 
church  but  not  immediately  joined  to  the  body  of  it. 
The  ambo  ;  a  kind  of  pulpit. 

£XEGE'SIS,y.  [s|r,ysj<r 1?,  Gr.]  An  explanation. 

EXEGE'TES,  f.  In  Grecian  antiquity,  the  great  law¬ 
yers  among  the  Athenians  whom  the  judges  confuted  in 
capital  cafes. 

EX EGE'TIC AI.,  adj.  Gr.  ]  Explanatory  ; 

expolitory. — I  have  here  and  there  interfperled  feme  cri¬ 
tical  and  fome  exegetical  notes,  fit  for  learners  to  know, 
and  not  unfit  for  fome  teachers  to  read.  Walker. 

EXEM'PLAR,  f.  [ exemplar ,  Lat.]  A  pattern;  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  be  imitated. — The  idea  and  exemplar  of  ti\e 
world  was  firft  in  God.  Raleigh. 

Beft  poet  !  fit  exemplar  for  the  tribe 
O  f  Ph  ce  b  11  s .  Philips . 

EXEM'PL A R 1LY,  adv.  In  fuch  a  manner  as  deferves 
imitation. — She  is  exemplarily  loyal  in  a  high  exaft  obe¬ 
dience.  Hozoel. — In  fuch  a  manner  as  nt3y  warn  others. — 
Some  he  puniflieth  exemplarily  in  this  world,  that  we  might 
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from  thence  have  a  tafte  or  glimpfe  of  Iris  future  juftice. 

Hakciulll. 

EXEM'PLAR  INESS,  f.  State  of  ftanding'-as  a  pattern 
to  be  copied. — In  feripture  we  find  feveral  titles  given  to 
Chrifi,  which  import  his  exemplarinefs,  as  of  a  prince  and  a 
captain,  a  mafter  and  a  guide.  TiUotjon. 

EXEM'PLARY,  adj.  Such  as  may  deferve  to  be  pro- 
poled  to  imitation,  whether  perfons  or  things. — The  arch- 
bilhops  and  bifivops  have  the  government  of  the  church  : 
be  not  you  tlte  mean  to  prefer  any  to  thofe  places,  but 
only  for  theirlearning,  gravity,  and  worth  :  their  lives  and 
dofttine  ought  to  be  exemplary.  Bacon. — Such  as  may  give 
warning  to  others. — Had  the  tumults  been  reprefled  by 
exemplary  juftice,  I  had  obtainedall  that  I  defigned.  King 
Charles. — Such  as  may  attract  notice  and  imitation. — When 
any  duty  is  fallen  under  a  general  difufe  and  negleft,  in 
fuch  a  cafe  the  molt  viiible  and  exemplary  performance  is 
required.  Rogers. 

EXEMPLIFICATION,  /.  A  copy  ;  a  tranfeript.— 
A  love  of  vice  as  fuch,  a  delighting  in  fin  for  its  own  fake, 
is  an  imitation,  or  rather  an  exemplification,  of  the  malice  of 
the  devil.  Soutk. 

To  EXEM'PLIFY,  v.a.  To  illuftrate  by  example  — 
A  latire  mav  be  exemplified  by  pictures,  characters,  and 
examples.  Pope. — To  tranfcribe  ;  to  copy  :  in  the  juridi¬ 
cal  lenfe,  to.  take  an  attefted  copy. 

To  EXE'MPT,  v.a.  [ exemptus ,  Lat.]  To  privilege  ; 
to  grant  immunity  from  : 

Things  done  well, 

And  with  a  care,  exempt  themfelves  from  fear  : 

Things  done  without  example,  in  their  iflue 

Are  to  be  fear’d.  Shakefpeare. 

EXE'MPT,  adj.  Free  by  privilege  : 

Re  it  my  wrong  you  are  from  me  exempt ; 

But  wrong  not  that  wrong  with  a  mete  contempt.  Shakefp. 
Not  fubjeft ;  not  liable  to. — No  man,  not  even  the  mod 
powerful  among  the  fons  of  men,  is  exempt  from  the 
chances  of  human  life.  Attcrbury. — Clear  ;  not  included  : 

Plis  dreadful  imprecation  hear  ; 

’Tis  laid  on  all,  not  any  one  exempt.  Lee's  (Edipus. 

C  u  t  off  from .  DiJ'ufcd  .- 

Was  not  thy  father  for  treafon  ’headed  ? 

And  by  his  treafon  ftand’d  not  thou  attainted, 

Corrupted,  and  exempt  from  ancient  gentry  ?  Shakefpeare. 

EXE'MPT,  f.  A  life-guard  man  free  from  duty.  In 
France,  an  officer  in  the  guard,  who  commands  in  the  ab- 
fence  of  the  captain  and  lieutenant. 

EXEMPTION,  f.  Immunity;  privilege  from  evil  ; 
freedom  from  impofis. — The  Roman  laws  gave  particular 
.exemptions  to  fuch  as  built  (hips  or  traded  in  corn.  Arbuthnot. 

EXEM'PTION,  in  law,  a  privilege  tube  free  from  fervice 
or  appearance;  as  knights,  clergymen,  See.  are  exempted 
from  appearing  at  the  county-court  by  ftatute,  and  peers 
from  being  put  upon  inquefls.  Perfons  feventy  years  of 
age,  apothecaries,  See.  are  alfo  exempted  by  law  from 
ferving  on  juries  ;  and  juftices  of  peace,  attorneys,  &c. 
from  parifii  offices.  There  is  an  exemption  from  tolls, 
&c.  by  the  king’s  letters  patent  :  and  a  writ  of  exemp¬ 
tion,  or  of  eafe,  to  be  quit  of  ferving  onjuri.es,  and  all 
public  fervice. 

EXEMPTI'TIOUS,  adj.  [from  exemptus,  Lat.  ]  Sepa¬ 
rable;  that  which  may  be  taken  from  another. — If  the 
motion  were  loofe  or  exemptitious  from  matter,  I  could  be 
convinced  that  it  had  extenfion  of  its  own.  More. 

To  EXEN'TER  ATE,  v.a.  [_exentero,  Lat.  ]  To  dif- 
bowel  ;  to  deprive  of  the  entrails. — A  toad  contains  not 
thofe  urinary  parts  which  are  found  in  other  animals  to 
avoid  t hat  ferous  excretion  ;  which  may  appear  unto  any 
that  exe nterates  or  difiefts  them.  Brown. 

EXENTER  AT  ION,  f  [cxenteratio,  Lat.  ]  The  aft  of 
taking  out  the  bowels  ;  dilbowelling.  —  BeJonius  not  only 
affirms  that  chamelioivs  feed  on  flies,  caterpillars,  beetles, 
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and  other  infefts,  but  upon  exenteration  he  found  thefe 
animals  in  their  bellies.  Brown. 

EXE'QUIAL,  adj.  [from  exequia,  Lat.]  Funeral  ;  re¬ 
lating  to  funerals. 

EXE'QUIES,y.  without  a  Angular;  [cxequice,  Lat . ] 
Funeral  rites;  the  ceremony  of  burial  ;  the  proceffion  of 
burial.  For  this  word  obfquies  is  often  ufed,  but  not  fo 
properly  ; 

Let’s  not  forget 

The  noble  duke  of  Bedford  late  deceas’d, 

But  fee  his  exequies  fulfill’d.  Shakefpeare. 

EXE'RAMA,/  [fsgxv,  Gr.  to  vomit  up.]  The  mat¬ 
ter  thrown  up  by  vomit. 

EXER'CENT,  adj.  [ exercens ,  Lat.]  Praftifing  ;  fol¬ 
lowing  any  calling  or  vocation. — The  judge  may  oblige 
every  exercent  advocate  to  give  his  patronage  and  afliftar.ee 
Unto  a  litigant  in  diftrefs  for  want  of  an  advocate.  Ayhfj'e. 

EX'ERCTSEjy.  [ exercitium ,  Lat.]  Labourof  the  body  ; 
labour  conlidered  as  conducive  to  the  cure  or  prevention 
of  difeafes. — Men  ought  to  beware  that  they  ufe  not  ex- 
ercife  and  a  fpare  diet  both  ;  but  if  much  cxercife,  a  plenti¬ 
ful  diet  ;  it  fparing  diet,  little  exercife.  Bacon. 

The  wife  for  cure  on  exercife  depend  : 

God  never  made  his  work  for  man  to  mend.  Drydcn, 
The  pureft  exercife  of  health, 

The  kind  refreflier  of  the  fummer  heats.  Thomfon. 
Something  done  for  amufement. — As  a  watchful  king,  he 
would  not  neglect  hisfafety,  thinking  neverthelefs  to  per¬ 
form  all  things  rather  as  an  exercife  than  as  a  labour.  Bacon. 
— Habitual  aftion  by  which  the  body  is  formed  to  grace- 
fulnefs,  air,  and  genllenefs. — The  French  apply  them¬ 
felves  more  univerfally  to  their  exercifes  than  any  nation  : 
one  feldom  fees  a  young  gentleman  that  does  not  fence, 
dance,  and  ride.  AddiJ'on. — Ufe;  aftual  application  of  any 
thing. — The  feeptre  of  fpiritual  regimen  over  us  in  this 
prefent  world,  is  at  length  to  be  yielded  up'into  the  hands 
of  the  Father  which  gave  it  ;  that  is,  the  ufe  and  exercife 
thereof  (hall  ceafe,  there  being  no  longer  on  earth  any  mi¬ 
litant  church  to  govern.  Hooker. —  Practice  ;  outward  per¬ 
formance. — Lewis  refufed  even  thofe  of  the  church  of 
England,  who  followed  their  mafter  to  St.  Germain’s,  the 
publick  cxercife  of  their  religion.  Addifon. — Employment 
frequently  repeated. — Exercife  is  very  alluring  and  enter¬ 
taining  to  the  underftanaing,  while  its  reafoning  powers 
are  employed  without  labour.  Watts. — .Talk;  that  which 
one  is  appointed  to  perform  : 

Patience  is  more  oft  the  exercife 
Of  faints,  the  trial  of  their  fortitude 
Making  them  each  his  own  deliverer. 

And  viftor  over  all 

That  tyranny  or  fortune  can  infiift.  Milton. 

Aft  of  divine  worffiip,  whether  public  or  private  : 

Good  fir  John, 

I’m  in  your  debt  for  your  lafl:  cxercife  ; 

Come  the  next  fabbath,  and  I  will  content  you.  Skakefp. 
This  word  is  vulgarly  applied  to  the  praftical  ftudy  and 
performance  both  of  the  Na  val  and  Military  Tactics; 
which  fee. 

To  EX'ERCISE,  v.  a.  \_exerceo,  Lat.]  To  employ  ;  to 
engage  in  employment. — This  faculty  of  the  mind,  when 
it  is  exercifcd  immediately  about  things,  is  called  judg¬ 
ment.  I.ocke. — To  train  by  ufe  to  any  aft. — The  Roman 
tongue  was  the  ftudy  of  theiryouth  :  it  was  their  own  lan¬ 
guage  they  were  inftriifted  and  exercifcd  in.  Locke.  —  To 
make  fkilful  or  dexterous  by  praftice  ;  to  habituate.- — 
Strono-  meat  belongeth  to  them  who,  by  reafon  or  ufe, 
have  their  fenfes  exercifcd  to  difeern  both  good  and  evil. 

Ucbr. _ To  bufy  ;  to  keep  bufy. — He  will  cxercife  himfelf 

with  pleafure,  and  without  wearinefs,  in  that  god-like  em¬ 
ployment  of  doing  good.  Attcrbury. — To  talk  ;  to  keep 
employed  as  a  penal  injunction. — Sore  travel  hath  God  gi¬ 
ven  to  the  fons  of  myn,  to  be  cxcrciJ'edK herewith.  Eccl.  i.  13. 

Where 
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Where  pain  of  unextrnguHTiable  fire 
M u ft  exercife  us,  without  hope  of  end,  Milton. 

To  praftife  ;  to  perform  : 

Age’s  chief  arts,  and  arms,  are  to  grow  wife  ; 

Virtue  to  know,  and,  known,  to  exercife.  Denham. 

To  exert  ;  to  put  in  ufe. — The  princes  of  the  Gentiles 
exercife  dominion  over  them,  and  they  that  are  great  exer- 
cfc  authority  upon  them.  Malt.xx. — To  praftife  or  ufe 
in  order  to  habitual  fkill  : 

To  you  fuch  fcabb’d  harfli  fruit  is  given,  as  raw 
Young  foldiers  as  their  exereijings  gnaw.  Dry  den. 

Mean  while  I’ll  draw  up  my  Numidian  troop 
Within  the  fquare,  to  exercife  their  arms.  Addifon. 

To  EX'ERCISE,  v.“n.  To  ufe  exercife  ;  to  labour  for 
health  or  for  amufement.- — A  due  courfe  of  exercife  in- 
creafes  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  attenuates  and  divides 
the  fluids,  and  promotes  a  regular  perfpiration,  as  well 
as  an  equable  fecretion  of  all  the  humours  ;  for  it  accele¬ 
rates  the  animal  fpirits,  and  facilitates  their  diftribution 
into  all  the  fibres  of  the  body,  ftrengtbens  the  parts,  creates 
an  appetite,  and  helps  digeftion.  Whende  it  arifes,  that 
thofe  who  accudom  themfelves  to  proper  exercife  are  ge¬ 
nerally  robuft,  and  leldom  fubjeft  to  difeafes.  It  really 
appears,  that  for  w'ant  of  proper  exercife  and  temper¬ 
ance,  the  human  fpecies  are  the  moll  infirm,  the  mod 
fickly,  and  difeafed,  of  the  whole  animal  creation  !  But 
this  is  by  no  means  furprifing,  when  we  confider  the  indo¬ 
lence  and  luxury  in  which  men  live,  and  the  long  cata¬ 
logue  of  vices  to  which  they  are  prone.  On  the  other 
hand,  brute  creatures  having  to  fearch  far  and  wide  for 
their  prey,  are  kept  in  continual  exercife,  which  is  the 
grand  preferver  of  the  animal  machine  ;  and  being  not  un- 
frequently  kept  long  without  food,  (harpens  the  appetite, 
and  gives  tone  and  vigour  to  every  velTel  of  the  body;  whilft 
thofe  animals  which  are  kept  for  (how,  or  domefticated  in 
houfes,  not  only  lofe  the  vivacity  and  advantages  of  their 
nature,  but  become  equally  indolent  and  difeafed  with  the 
mod  pampered  of  the  human  race. 

EX'ERCISER,  f.  He  that  direfts  or  ufes  exercife. 

EXERCIT A'TION,  /.  [ exereitatio ,  Lat.]  Exercife. — 
It  were  fonie  extenuation  of  the  curfe,  if  in  Judore  vultus 
tui  were  confinable  unto  corporeal  exer citations.  Brown. — 
Practice  ;  ufe. — By  frequent  exercitations  we  form  them 
within  us.  Felton. 

EXERG  A'SI  A,  f.  [from  e|,  out  of,  and  Egyaatcc,  Gr. 
a  work.]  The  aft  of  polilhing  ;  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  in 
which  there  is  a  kind  of  fine  and  laboured  enumeration 
of  particulars  relative  to  the  fame  fubjeft. 

EXER'GUE,  f.  [e|,  from,  and  tgyov,  Gr.  the  work.] 
The  plain  circular  fpace  between  the  work  and  the  edge 
of  a  medal,  on  which  the  infeription  or  motto  is  ufually 
placed. 

To  EXE'RT,  v.  a.  [ excro ,  Lat.]  To  ufe  with  an  ef¬ 
fort  ;  to  ufe  with  ardourand  vehemence. — When  the  fer- 
vice  of  Britain  requires  your  courage  and  conduft,  you 
may  exert  .'hem  both.  Dryden. — To  put  forth  to  perform. 
— When  the  will  has  exerted  an  aft  of  command  upon  any 
faculty  of  the  foul,  or  member  of  the  body,  it  has  done 
all  that  the  whole  man,  as  a  moral  agent,  can  do  for  the 
aftual  exercife  or  employment  of  fuch  a  faculty  or  mem¬ 
ber.  South. — To  enforce  ;  to  pu(h  to  an  effort.  With  the 
reciprocal  pronoun  : 

Strong  virtue,  like  drong  nature,  druggies  dill  ; 

Exerts  itfelf,  and  then  throws  off  the  ill.  Dryden. 

To  bring  out  : 

The  feveral  parts  lay  hidden  in  the  piece, 

Th’  occalion  but  exerted  that  or  this.  Dryden. 

To  emit ;  to  pudi  out  ;  to  put  forth  : 


The  orchard  loves  to  wave 

With  winter  winds,  before  the  germs  exert 

Their  feeble  heads. 

Vot,._  VII.  No.  4J2, 
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EXER'TION,  f.  The  rifct  of  exerting  ;  effort. 

EXE'SION,/!  \_exefus,  Lat.]  The  adtof  eating  through. 
— Theophradus  denieth  the  cxefion  or  forcing  of  vipers 
through  the  belly  of  the  dam.  Brown. 

EXESTUA'TION,y.  [exajluo,  Lat.]  The  date  of  boil¬ 
ing  ;  tumultuous  heat;  effervefcence  ;  ebullition. — Salt¬ 
petre  is  in  operation  a  cold  body  :  phyficians  and  chymids 
give  it  in  fevers,  to  allay  the  inward  exe filiations  of  the 
blood  and  humours.  Boyle. 

EX'ETER,  the  capital  of  Devonfhire,  and  a  county  of 
itfelf,  fituated  on  the  river  Ex,  ten  miles  north  of  the 
Britifh  channel  :  wed  longitude  3  deg.  40  min.  north  lati¬ 
tude  5  deg.  44  min.  The  ancient  name  of  this  city  was 
IJex,  then  Ifca  Dumnoniorum.  The  prefent  name  is  a  con- 
traftion  of  Excejler,  i.  e.  a  city  upon  the  Ex.  It  is  a  large, 
populous,  and  wealthy,  city,  with  gates,  walls,  and  fu- 
burbs  :  the  circumference  of  the  whole  is  about  three 
miles.  It  is  the  fee  of  a  bidiop,  fulfragan  of  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury  ;  transferred  hi t her  from  Crediton, 
by  Edward  the  Confeffor.  It  had  formerly  fo  many  con¬ 
vents,  that  it  was  called  Monk-town,  till  king  Atheldau 
changed  its  name  to  Exeter,  about  the  year  940  ;  at  whicli 
time  he  fortified  the  city  with  circular  walls,  battlements,, 
towers,  and  turrets;  encircling  the  whole,  except  the 
wedern  fide,  with  a  deep  moat.  That  the  Romans  had  a 
dation  here,  is  highly  probable,  among  other  proofs, 
from  their  coins,  which  have  been  dug  up  at  divers  places ; 
in  particular,  a  gold  one  of  Nero,  at  Exeter  ;  one  of  Theo- 
dofius,  near  Barndaple  ;  feveral  filver  ones  of  Severus, 
and  other  emperors  ;  but  efpecially  from  a  great  quantity 
of  them  dug  up  about  feventy  years  dnee  at  Exeter, 
within  the  Clofe,  together  with  the  urn  in  which  they 
were  buried.  Some  of  thefe  were  filver  ;  but  the  greatelt 
part  of  them  were  a  mixture  of  tin  and  copper.  They; 
had  the  impreflion  of  Gordianus,  Philippus,  and  otherem- 
perors. 

Beddes  chapels  and  five  large  meeting-houfes,  there 
are  now  in  Exeter  and  its  luburbs  nineteen  churches.  St. 
Peter’s,. the  cathedral,  is  a  magnificent  pile  ;  though  no¬ 
thing  remains  of  the  ancient  fabric,  except  that  which  is 
called  “  Our  Lady’s  Chapel.”  This  church  may  be  faid 
to  have  been  near  four  hundred  years  in  completing.  Its 
foundation  is  faid  to  have  been  fird  laid  by  Atheldau,  in 
932.  Leofric  carried  on  the  edifice.  William  Warlewed, 
however,  is  generally  (uppofedto  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  prefent  choir  in  1112.  Bidiop  Chicheder,  indalled 
1128,  is  fuppofed  to  have  finifliftl  the  choir.  John4the 
Precentor  made  additions,  which  Henry  Mardiall,  his  fuc- 
ced’or,  finifhed.  Peter  Qjaivil,  in  1284,  began  the  nave 
or  tranfept  of  the  church.  In  about  1340,  billiop  Gran- 
difon  began  the  two  la!t  arches  in  the  welt  end,  and  finifh¬ 
ed  it  fo  far  as  to  cover  the  whole  roof  in  1369.  Bifhop 
Brentingham  and  others  made  additions  ;  and  Peter  Cour¬ 
tenay,  then  bifliop  of  Exeter,  afterwards  of  Wincheder, 
completed  the  north  tower  in  1485,  and  very  remarkable 
it  is  to  fee  the  uniformity  with  which  it  was  carried  on  ; 
for  no  eye  can  deteft  the  lead  incongruity  in  the  parts,  fo 
much  it  is  like  the  workmanfliip  of  one  and  the  fame  ar- 
chiteft.  In  the  Accc-unt  of  Exeter  cathedral,  publidied 
under  the  infpeftion  of  the  fociety  of  antiquaries,  in  the 
year  1800,  the  honour  ot  giving  to  the  church  its  prefent 
grandeur  and  uniformity,  is  very  judly  attributed  to 
Quivil — “  Whatever  was  the  date  of  the  church  at  the 
accedionof  bidiop  Qujvil,  the  uniformity  of  the  drufture, 
as  it  at  prefent  dands,  leems  to  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  whole,  as  the  uniform  tradition  of  the  different  wru- 
ters  has  delivered  down  to  us,  was  the  fruit  of  one  great 
defign  ;  and  its  lingular  elegance  does  as  much  honour 
to  the  tade,  as  its  noble  lize  to  the  munificence  of  the 
founder.  Godwin’s  alfertion,  that  Qmivil  founded  the 
tranfept,  which  Littleton  fo  feverely  cenlures,  isundoubt- 
edly  true  ;  for  he  joined  the  two  towers  by  arches  on  each 
lide  of  the  nave,  and  cut  away  the  interior  walls  of  each 
tower,  turning  great  arches  in  them,  as  appears  by  the 
roll  quoted  by  Littleton  j  beddes  which  it  appears,  from 
K  h  the. 
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the  fame  roll,  that  he  broke  out  the  two  great  windows 
which  light  the  tranfept,  in  the  oppofite  walls  of  the 
towers  :  he  therefore  formed  the  tranfept,  though  he -did 
not  build  all  the  walls  from  the  ground.  During  this 
long  period  no  taftelefs  or  vain  prelate  interfered  with  the 
regular  and  elegant  plan  of  the  founder.  Though  the 
ta;fte_in  architcthire  was  continually  changing,  fo  fcrupu- 
lous  was  the  adherence  to  the  original  defign,  that  the 
church  feems  rather  to  have  been  created  at  once  in  its 
perfect  hate,  than  have  (lowly  grown  to  its  confummatc 
beauty.  Even  Grandifon,  who,  if  we  may  judge  from 
his  fcreert,  at  the  weftern  entrance,  had  a  florid  tafte  in 
the  extreme  in  architecture,  chaftiz'ed  his  ideas  within 
the  church,  and  felt  the  (imple  grace  of  Qgrivil’s  defign.” 
The  thin  fine  pillars  which  fill  up  the  angles, or  make  cluf- 
ters  round  the  larger  columns,  in  this  and  moft  of  our  cathe¬ 
drals  and  collegiate  churches,  have  been  commonly  iiio- 
pofed  to  be  an  artificial  compofition  :  but  it  appears  that 
this  is  not  the  cafe,  and  that  they  are  a  kind  of  marble 
which  was  brought  from  Corfe  in  t lie  Me  of  Purbeck,  dug 
out  of  quarries  which  have  been  long  lince  ex.haufted. 
Bifhop  Littleton,  to  put  this  point  out  of  all  difpute, 
gives  an  extraCt  from  the  fabric  rolls  of  1331  and  1332, 
containing  an  eftimate  delivered  to  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  Exeter,  by  William  Canon,  of  Corfe,  for  the  fupply 
of  this  marble  for  that  ex  prefs-  purpofe. 

This  cathedral  has  a  ring  of  twelve  of  the  largeft  bells 
in  England.  In  1763,  the  whole  church  was  repaired, 
beautified,  and  new  paved  ;  when,  in  removing  the  old 
pavement,  was  found  the  leaden  coffin  of  bifhop  Bitton, 
who  died  in  1307  ;  the  top  of  which,  being  decayed,  af¬ 
forded  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  ikeleton  lying  in  its 
proper  form  :  near  the  bones  of  the  finger  was  found  a 
fapphire  ring  fet  in  gold  ;  the  (lone  confiderably  large, 
but  of  no  great  value  on  account  of  feveral  flaws.  Near 
it  flood  a  (mall  chalice  and  patten  of  (liver  gilt,  but  the 
damp  had  deflroyed  the  greateft  part  of  the  gilding.  In 
the  centre  of  the  patten  was  engraved  a  hand,  with  the 
two  fore-fingers  extended  in  the  attitude  of  benediction. 
The  top  of  the  crozier  was  found  alfo,  but  totally  decay¬ 
ed.  A  moll  beautiful  modern  painted-glafs  window  was 
erefted  at  the  weft  end  of  this  cathedral  in  1 766, the  eaftern 
end  having  before  a  remarkable  fine  antique  one.  In  the 
other  windows  there  is  much  fine  ancient  painted-glafs. 
The  altar  is  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  defign  and  exe¬ 
cution.  On  the  left  hand  fide  of  it  there  yet  remains  the 
feat  where  Edward  the  Confeffor  and  his  queen  fat  and 
inftalled  Leofricus,  his  chancellor,  the  firft  biftiop  of  Exe¬ 
ter  ;  and  in  the  Couth  crofs-aifle  is  the  monument  of  the 
fame  Leofricus,  who  died  in  1073,  which  at  the  time  of 
his  interment  was  a  part  of  the  church-yard,  but,  by  the 
enlarging  of  the  church  by  his  fuccelfors,  became  nearly 
the  center  of  the  building.  The  bi (hop’s  fee  of  this 
weftern  diocefe  hath  feveral  removes  ;  for  it  was  firft  at 
Bodmin  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  and  after  that  at 
Taunton.  Afterwards  both  were  joined,  and  placed  at 
‘Crediton.  And  laftly,  about  the  year  1094,  king  Edward 
the  Confeffor  and  his  queen  Edyth  enthroned  Leofricus, 
as  above-mentioned,  (who  had  been  three  years  bifhop  of 
Crediton,)  into  the  fee  of  Exeter,  in  the  following  folemn 
manner:  “  I  kynge  Edward,  taking  Leofrike  bye  the 
ryghte  haunde,  and  Edythe  my  queen  bye  the  lefte,  doe 
inftalle  hym  the  fyrfte  and  moft  famous  byfehoppe  of 
Exon,  wythe  a  grate  defyre  of  aboundance  of  blelfynges 
to  all  fuch  as  (hall  finder  and  encreafe  the  fame  ;  but 
wythe  a  fearful  and  execrable  curfe  on  all  fuch  as  (hall  di- 
minilh  or  take  any  thynge  from  it.”  The  weft  end  of  the 
church  is  moft  magnificently  adorned  with  the  ftatues  of 
the  patriarchs,  &c.  The  chapter-houfe  was  built  in  1439. 
The  beautiful  throne  for  the  biftiop  was  conftru&ed  about 
1466,  and  is  (aid  to  be  the  grandeft  of  the  kind  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  great  north  tower  was  completed  in  1485, 
which  contains  a  bell  that  weighs  17,472  pounds;  and 
exceeds  the  great  Tom  of  Lincoln  very  confiderably.  Dr. 
Alured  Clarke,  who  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  this 
church,  anno  1740,  was  a  great  benefactor  to  it,  as  well 


as  to  the  city  and  county,  by  fetting  on  foot  a  fubferipiion 
for  erecting'  the  infirmary,  now  called  the  Devon  and 
Exeter  Hofpital,  built  on  the  model  of  the  public  infir¬ 
maries  in  London  and  Weftminfter.  Exeter  was 'firft  in¬ 
corporated  by  king  John  ;  and  eredted  into  a  county  by 
Henry  VHI.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  twenty-four  al¬ 
dermen,  four  bailiffs,  a  recorder,  chamberlain,  iheriff, 
town-clerk,  & c.  It  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  Great-Bri- 
tain  which,  in  parliamentary  language,  is  called  an  open 
city,  from  its  not  being  under  the  influenceof  a  nobienian 
or  any  other  individual.  It  fends  two  members  to  the 
imperial  parliament  ;  and  the  (lieriff  is  the  returning  offi¬ 
cer.  Here  was  anciently  a  mint  ;  and  in  the  reigns  of 
William  III.  and  queen  Anne  many  pieces  of  iilver  money 
were  coined,  which  have  the  letter  E.  under  the  buff. 
All  pleas  and  civil  caufes  are  tried  by  the  mayor,  recor¬ 
der,  aldermen,  and  common-council  ;  but  criminal  caufesj 
ana  thofe  relating  to  the  peace,  are  determined  by  eight 
aldermen,  who  are  juftices  of  tiie  peace. 

Exeter  confifts  of  four  principal  ftreets,  all  terminating 
in  the  centre  of  the  city,  which  is  therefore  called  CorJ'ox , 
from  tiie  old  Norman  word  Ouatrc  voix,  i.  e.  the  four 
ways.  -  Near  i t  is  a  conduit,  lately  removed  from  the 
centre  to  tiie  fide  of  the  principal  ftreet,  which  was  firft 
ereCted  by  William  Duke,  mayor  of  the  city,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV. -and  there  are  others  well  (applied  with 
water  brought  in  pipes  from  the  neighbouring  (p rings. 
On  the  north-eaft  fide  of  the  city,  are  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  caftle,  called  Rougemont,  from  the  red  foil 
it  (lands  on  ;  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  by  tire  Weft 
Saxon  kings,  and  that  they  redded  here  ;  as  did  after¬ 
wards  tiie  earls  and  dukes  of  Cornwall.  Tiie  caftle  was 
ftrong  botli  by  nature  and  art.  Tiie  outward  (tone-facing 
is  in  tolerable  repair  ;  but  the  infide,  being  but  earth,  is 
gradually  crumbling  down.  Here  yet  remains  the  ancient 
chapel,  built  in  1620,  and  kept  in  good  repair,  where 
prayers  are  read  and  a  fermon  preached  in  feflions  weeks. 

The  city  of  Exeter  is  healthy,  and  pleafantly  fituated 
on  the  fides  of  a  hill,  having  other  hills  to  its  north-weft 
and  Couth,  by  which  it  is  flieltered  from  the  force  of  ftorms. 
An  elegant  feflions-houfe  is  eredted,  where  the  affizes, 
quarrer-fellions,  and  county-courts,  are  held.  In  the  city 
and  fuburbs  are  prifons  both  for  debtors  and  malefactors  ; 
a  work-lioufe,  alms-houfes,  charity-fchools,  a  free-gram- 
mar-fchool,  and  a  free-fehool  for  writing,  &c.  for  the  Ions 
of  poor  freemen,  called  the  blue-fchool.  In  the  fouth- 
eaft  quarterof  the  city  was  an  ancient  manfion called  Bed- 
ford-houfe,  wherein  the  queen  of  Charles  I.  was  deliver¬ 
ed  of  a  princefs.  Tliis  having  been  taken  down,  an  ele¬ 
gant  circus  is  built  on  the  (pot,  with  a  theatre  adjoining 
to  it  ;  and,  for  the  conveniency  of  the  inhabitants,  -a  paf- 
fage  has  been  made  through  the  town-wall  to  Southern 
Hay,  on  which  green  ftands  the  infirmary,  or  connty-hofi- 
pital.  The  guildhall  is  a  fpacious  and  convenient  build¬ 
ing,  firft  eredted  in  1330,  to  which  its  prefent  front  was 
rebuilt  in  1593,  and  repaired  in  1720.  The  portico  is  in 
ftyle  that  would  do  honour  to  any  royal  palace.  The  bridge 
over  the  Ex,  which  is  new  and  handfome,  ceft  20,000!. 
In  Dr.  Mulgrave’s  garden,  a  head  of  the  emprefs  Julia 
Domna,  of  a  coloffhl  fize,  was  dug  up.  The  head-drefs 
is  fuitable  to  thofe  times ;  and  neither  the  coftume  nor 
fculpttireare  defpifable.  It  has  an inferiptionof  Camillas. 

The  trade  of  Exeter  confifts  principally  in  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  coarfe  woollen  goods,  manufactured  in  the  counties 
of  Devon,  Cornvyail,  and  Somerfet  ;  thefe  goods  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  Exeter  buy  rough  from  the  loom,  mill,  dye,  and 
finifn  them  for  ufe,  and  afterwards  export  them  ;  they 
chiefly  confift  of  druggets,  duroys,  kerfeys,  and  everlaft- 
ings,  which  find  a  ready  (ale  in  Italy,  Spain, Germany,  HoJ- 
land,  France,  and  Portugal,  to  the  annual  amount  of  more 
than  half  a  million  fterling.  Betides  this,  the  Eaft-India 
company  take  off  a  quantity  of  long-ells,  amounting  to 
the  annual  value  of  about  105,000!.  of  which  about  a 
fourth  part  are  (hipped  at  Exeter  ;  the  remainder  at  Dart¬ 
mouth  and  Plymouth.  For  making  thefe  woollens,  about 
4000  bags  of  wool  are  imported  at  Exeter  from  Kent. 

The 
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The  reft  of  the  wool  made  ufe  of  is  the  produff  of  Devon, 
(hire  and  the  neighbouring  counties.  Exeter  likewife 
imports  dying  drugs,  wines,  and  fruit,  from  Spain  and 
Italy;  linens  from  Germany;  and  hemp,  iron,  timber, 
and  tallow,  from  the  Baltic.  It  fends  Ihips  to  the  New¬ 
foundland  and  Greenland  fifheries.  It  fupplies  the  coun¬ 
try  round  with  coal,  both  from  the  northern  collieries, 
and  from  Wales  ;  and  it  has  an  exportation  of  corn,  efpe- 
ciaily  oats,  to  London,  Exeter  was  twice  ravaged  by  the 
Danes.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  it  was  befieged  by 
Perkin  Warbeck,  but  made  fo  brave  a  defence  that  he 
was  compelled  to  raife  the  liege,  and  the  king,  in  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  bravery  of  the  citizens,  prefented  them 
with  a  jword  which  he  himfelf  wore,  to  be  carried  before 
the  mayor  in  all  corporate  proceflions.  The  markets  are 
on  Wedneldays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays:  fairs, 'A(h-Wed- 
nefday,  Whit-Monday,  Angufl  i,  and  December  6. 

An  arm  of  the  fea  formerly  flowed  nearly  up  to  the 
city  walls,  till  in  1316,  when  Hugh  Courtenay,  earl  ot 
Devon,  in  revenge  for  an  affront,  ruined  the  navigation, 
by  conftrndting  weirs  and  dams  in  the  river  ;  but  to  re¬ 
medy  it,  in  1539,  an  adf  of  parliament  palled  for  making  a 
navigable  canal,  for  the  better  conveyance  of  goods  in 
barges  to  and  from  the  city  to  Topfbam.  This  was  car¬ 
ried  into  execution  in  1581,  but  not  completed  till  1675  ; 
nor  was  it  after  all  found  fufficienr,  til]  the  prefent  haven 
was  conftrudted  in  1697,  when  it  was  rendered  capable  of 
bringing  (hips  of  1 50  tons  quite  up  to  the  city  quay.  Above 
this  quay,  is  a  riling  ground,  called  the  Friers,  open  to 
the  fouth  and  weft,  from  which  the  profpedt  is  both  beau¬ 
tiful  and  extenfive.  This  city  gives  the  title  of  earl  to 
the  noble  family  of  the  Cecils.- 

The  fee  of  Exeter  was  once  the  mod  wealthy  in  the 
kingdom  ;  but  its  revenues  were  (hamefully  wafted  by 
biftiop  Voyfey,  who  alienated  its  lands.  What  little  he 
left  was  fo  much  incumbered,  that  the  fee  lias  nciter  been 
able  to  recover  its  former  value  ;  and  fo  fmall  are  its  pre¬ 
fect  revenues,  that  it  has  been  found  neceffary  for  the 
bilhop  to  hold  forne  other  preferment  for  the  better  fup- 
port  of  his  dignity  and  rank.  This  fee  hath  yielded  to 
the  nation  three  lord-chancellors,  two  lord-treafurers,  one 
lord-preftdent  of  Wales,  and  one  chancellor  to  the  univer- 
ftty  of  Oxford.  The  diocefe  contains  the  entire  counties 
of  Devonftiire  and  Cornwall,  wherein  are  604  parifties, 
whereof  239  are  impropriate.  It  hath  four  archdeaconries, 
viz.  of  Cornwall,  Exeter,  Barnftaple,  and  Totnefs.  The 
diocefe  was  formerly  valued  in  the  king’s  books  at  1556!. 
14s.  6d.  but,  fince  biftiop  Voyfey’s  tiqie,  it  is  lowered 
to  500I.  and  is  computed  to  be  worth  annually  2700I. 
The  clergy’s  tenth  is  1200I.  13s.  2^d.  To  the  cathedral 
belong  a  biftiop,  a  dean,  four  archdeacons,  a  chancellor, 
a  treafurer,  achaptor,  twenty-four  prebendaries,  and  other 
inferior  officers  and  fervants. 

Exeter  is  (eventy-eight  miles  fouth-weft  of  Briftol, 
thirty-one  north-north-eaft  of  Dartmouth,  forty-nine  foutli- 
fouth-eaftof  Barnftaple,  forty-four  north-eaft  of  Plymouth, 
.eighty-eight  weft-fouth-weft  of  Salifbury,  and  173  mea¬ 
sured  miles  from  London.  It  has  a  long  bridge  over  the 
Ex,  with  houfeson  both,  ffdes,  with  a  church  over  a  great 
part  oLit,  built  about  1270  ;  'and  another  eredled  in  1770, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  principal  ftreet  of  the  city,  which 
joins  the  old  one  at  its  fartheft  extremity.  It  is  the  Ifca 
of  Ptolomy  and  Antoninus. 

In  the  four  charity-fchools,  (which  were  firft  inftituted 
in  1709,  under  the  patronage  of  Offspring  Bla'ckall,  then 
lord  biftiop  of  the  diocefe,)  an  hundred  children  of  each 
lex  are  clothed  and  educated  ;  the  boys  are  infirudced  in 
-reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  ;  the  girls  in  reading, 
fewing,  and  knitting  ;  they  are  admitted  at  the  age  of 
feven,  and  continue  in  the  fchool  till  twelve  years  old. 
Exeter  has  always  been  ranked  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
weft  of  England,  and  Salilbury  as  the  key  or  inlet  of  that 
peninfula  of  England. 

KX'ETER,  a  poft-town  of  the  American  States,  in 
Rockingham  county,  New-Hampfhire,  and,  next  to  Portf- 
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month,  the  moft  confidenible  fea-port  in  fhe  ftate.  li  is 
litijated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  Swamfcot,  or ’Exeter 
river,  a  branch  of  the  Pifcataqua,  fifteen  miles  fouth-weft 
of  Portfmouth,  and  a  like  diftance  north-weft  of  New- 
bury-port,  in  Effex  county,  Maftacluifetts.  The  tide 
rifes  eleven  feet.  It  has  a  manufactory  of  coarfe  linen 
cloth,  fix  faw  mills,  a  fulling-mill,  flitting-mill,  paper- 
mill,  fnuff-mill,  two  chocolate  and  ten  grift  mills,  iron¬ 
works,  and  two  printing-offices.  The  faddlery  bufinefs 
is  carried  on  here  to  a  great  extent.  Ship-building  is  here 
a  profitable  bufinefs  ;  and  veffels  are  employed  in  the 
Weft-lndia  trade.  The  fituation  of  this  place  bids  fair 
for  extenfive  population.  The  public  edifices  are  two 
congregational  churches,  an  elegant  building  appropriat¬ 
ed  for  the  academy,  a  handfome  and  capacious  court- 
hcufe,  and  a  gaol.  The  public  offices  of  the  ftate  are 
held  here.  Belides  the  celebrated  Exeter  academy,  there 
are  aii  Elnglifh  fchool,  and  fix  or  eight  private  fchools, 
chiefly  for  females.  This  town ftiip  is  of  an  irregular 
figure,  and  about  four  miles  fqnare.  It  was  incorporated 
in  1638  ;  prior  to  which,  it  had  the  name  of  Swamfcot 
Falls,  from  the  falls  of  the  river,  which  feparated  the 
frefh  from  the  tide  water;  where  the  body  of  the  town 
is  lituated  ;  chiefly  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  river.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  in  1790,  was  1722.  It  lies  fifty- 
four  miles  north  of  Bofton,  and  402  north-eaft  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  :  lat.42.  59.N.  Ion.  71.  Phillips  Exeter  Aca¬ 
demy  was  founded  and  endowed  by  John  Phillips,  LL.D. 
of  Exeter,  and  incorporated  by  act  of  affembly  in  1781. 
It  is  a  very  refpedtable  inftitntion,  under  the  infpedtion 
of  a  board  of  truftees,  and  the  immediate  government 
and  inftrudtion  of  a  preceptor  and  ah  affiftant.  It  has  a 
fund  of  15,0001.  Here  are  commonly  between  fifty  and  (ixty 
ftudents.  In  1794,  a  building  was  eredled,  feventy-fix 
by  thirty-fix  feet  ;  which  in  point  of  convenience,  and 
perhaps  elegance,  is  exceeded  by  few  buildings  of  the 
kind  in  the  United  States. 

EX'ETER,  a  townfhip  of  the  American  States,  in 
Waftiington  county,  Rhode-Ifland,  has  North  Kingfton 
on  the  eaft,  and  Voluntown,  in  Connedlicut,  on  the  weft. 
The  feveral  branches  of  Wood  river  unite  here,  and  take 
a  fouth  courfe  between  Hopkinton  and  Richmond.  It 
contains,  by  the  cenfusof  1796,  2495  inhabitants. 

EX'ETER,  a  townfhip  of  the  American  States,  in  Lu¬ 
zern  county,  Pennfylvania. 

EX'ETER,  a  town  of  the  American  States,  in  New7 
Hanover  county,  in  Wilmington  diftridt,  North  Carolina  ; 
fituated  on  the  north  eaft  branch  of  Cape  Fear,  about 
thirty-fix  miles  north  from  Wilmington,  and  twent-y-two 
from  the  North  river. 

To  EXFO'LI  ATE,  v.  n.  [«.-and  folium,  Lat.J  To  ftiell 
off;  feparate,  as  a  corrupt  bone  from  the  found  part.  A 
term  in  furgery. — Our  work  went  on  fuccefsfully,  the 
bone  exfoliating  from  the  edges.  Wifcman . 

EXFOLI A'TION,  J'.  The  procefs  by  which  the  cor¬ 
rupted  part  of  a  bone  feparate s  from  the  found.  —  If  the 
bone  be  dielfed,  the  fiefli  will  foon  atife  in  that  cut  of 
the  bone,  and  make  exfoliation  of  what  is  neceffary,  and 
incarn  it.  Wij'eman. 

EXFO'LI  AT1VE,  aclj.  That  which  has  the  power  of 
procuring  exfoliation. — Drefs  the  bone  with  the  milder 
exfoliatives,  ’till  the  burnt  bone  is  calf  oft'.  IVifeman. 

EXHA'LABLE,  adj.  That  which  may  be  evaporated 
or  exhaled. — The  fire  may  relolve  forne  of  the  more  fpi- 
rituous  and  exkalable  parts,  whereof  diif illation  has  (hewn 
me  that  alabafter  is  not  deftiuite,  into'vapours.  Boyle. 

EXH  AL A'T ION,  J.  \_exhalatio.  Lav.]  The  adl  of  ex¬ 
haling  or  lending, out  in  vapours;  emiflion  ;  the  ftate  of 
evaporating  or  flying  out  in  vapours  ;  evaporation.  That 
which  riles  in  vapours,  and  fometimes  takes  the  form  of 
meteors  : 

No  nat’ral  exhalation- in. the  fky, 

No  ’fcape  of  nature,  no  diftemper’d  day, 

But  they  would  pluck  away  its  nat’ral  caufe. 

And  call  them  meteors,  prodigies,  and  fjgns.  Shakefpeart. 
t  The 
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The  terms  exhalation ,  and  vapour ,  are  often  nfed  indif¬ 
ferently  ;  but  the  more  accurate  writers  diftinguifh  them, 
appropriating  the  term  vapour  to  the  moil!  fumes  railed 
from  water  and  other  liquid  bodies;  and  the  term  exha¬ 
lation  to  the  dry  ones  emitted  front  folid  bodies  ;  as  earth, 
fire,  minerals,  &c.  In  this  fenfe,  exhalations  are  dry  and 
fubtle  corpufcles,  or  effluvia,  loofened  from  hard  terref- 
trial  bodies,  either  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  or  the  adtion 
of  tiie  air,  or  home  other  caufe:  being  emitted  upwards 
to  a  certain  height  in  the  atmofphere,  where,  mixing  with 
the  vapours,  they  help  to  conffitute  clouds,  and  return 
back  in  dews,  mills,  rains,  &c. 

To  EXHA'LE,  v.  a.  [ exhalo ,  Lat.]  To  fend  or  draw 
opt  in  v.apours  or  fumes. — I  flattered  myfelf  with  the 
hopes  that  t he  vapour  had  been  exhaled.  Temple. 

Fear  freezes  minds  ;  but  love,  like  heat, 

Exhales  the  foul  fublime  to  feek  her  native  feat.  Drydtn. 
To  draw  out : 

See,  dead  Henry’s  wounds 
Open  their  congeal’d  mouths,  and  bleed  afrefli! 

Blufli,  blufli,  thou  lump  of  foul  deformity  ; 

For  ’iis  thy  prefence  that  exhales  this  blood 
From  cold  and  empty  veins,  where  no  blood  dwells. 

ShakeJ'peare. 

EXHA'LEMENT,y".  Matter  exhaled  ;  vapour. — Nor 
will  polithed  amber,  although  it  fend  forth  a  grofs  and 
corporal  exhalement,  be  found  a  long  time  defective  upon 
the  exadteft  fcales.  Brown. 

To  EXHAU'ST,  v.  a.  To  drain ;  to  diminifh  ;  to  de¬ 
prive  by  draining. — Spermatic  matter  of  a  vitious  fort 
abounds  in  the  blood,  exhaujls  it  of  its  beft  fpirits,  and 
derives  the  flower  of  it  to  the  feminal  veflels.  Wifeman. — 
To  draw  out  totally ;  to  draw  till  nothing  is  left. — Though 
the  knowledge  they  have  left  us  be  worth  our  ftudy,  yet 
they  exhaujled  not  all  its  treafures  :  they  left  a  great  deal 
for  the  induflry  and  fagacity  of  after-ages.  Locke.  ^ 

EXHAU'STION,  J.  The  aft  of  drawing  or  draining. 
In  algebra,  it  denotes  a  method  of  demonftration,  founded 
on  the  ioth  book  of  Euclid.  Upon  the  method  of  ex. 
hauftions  depends  the  method  of  indivifibles  introduced 
by  Cavalerius,  which  is  but  a  fhorter  way  of  ex  prefling  the 
method  of  exhauftions;  as  alfo  Wallis’s  arithmetic  of  in¬ 
finites,  which  is  a  farther  improvement  of  the  method  of 
indivifibles;  and  hence  alio  the  methods  of  increments, 
differentials,  fluxions,  and  infinite  feries;  which  fee  under 
the  article  Algebra. 

EXHAUST'LF.SS,  adj.  Not  to  be  emptied;  not  to 
be  all  drawn  off;  inexhauliible  : 

Of  heat  and  light,  what  everduring  (lores, 

Brought  from  the  fun’s  exhaujllejs  golden  (bores, 

Through  gulphs  immenfe  of  intervening  air, 

Enrich  the  earth,  and  every  lofs  repair.  Blackmore. 

To  EXHI'BIT,  v.a.  [ exhibio,  Lat.]  To  offer  to  view 
or  ufe  ;  to  offer  or  propofe  in  a  formal  or  public  manner. 
— If  any  claim  redrefs  of  injuftice,  they  fliould  exhibit  their 
petitions  in  the  ftreet.  ShakeJ'peare. — To  (how  ;  to  difplay. 
— One  of  an  unfortunate  conflitution  is  perpetually  exhi¬ 
biting  a  miferable  example  of  the  weaknefs  of  mind  and 
body.  Pope. 

EXHI'BIT,  f.  Any  paper  exhibited  in  a  court  of  law 
or  equity. — File  is  a  thread  or  wire,  upon  which  writs  or 
other  exhibits  in  courts  are  put.  Termes  dc  la  Ley. 

EXHI'BITER.y;  Me  that  offers  any  thing,  as  a  peti¬ 
tion  or  charge,  in  a  public  manner  : 

He  feems  indifferent, 

Or  rather  Iwaying  more  upon  our  part, 

Than  cherifhing  th’  exhibiters  againfl  us.  Shalujpcare. 

EXHIBITION,  /.  The  aft  of  exhibiting  ;  difplay; 
fetting  forth. — What  are  all  mechanic  works,  but  the 
fenlible  exhibition  of  mathematic  demonftration  ?  Grew. — 
Allowance;  (alary;  penfion  :  it  is  much  ufed  for  pen- 
fions  allowed  to  icholars  at  the  univeriity, — He  is  now 
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negledled,  and  driven  to  live  in  exile  upon  a  fmall  exhibL 

tion.  Swift. 

What  maintenance  he  from  his  friends  receives. 

Like  exhibition  thou  (bait  have  from  me.  Shakefpeare. 
Payment ;  recompence. — I  would  not  do  fuch  a  thing 
for  gowns,  petticoats,  nor  caps,  nor  any  petty  exhibition. 
Shakefpeare. 

EXHI'BITIVE,  adj.  Reprefentative  ;  difp laying. — . 
Truths  mud  have  an  eternal  exiftence  in  fome  underftand- 
ing  ;  or  rather,  they  are  the  fame  with  that  underftanding 
itfelf,  confldered  as  varioufly  exhibitive  or  reprefentative, 
according  to  various  modes  of  inimitabiiity  or  participa¬ 
tion.  Norris. 

To  EXHI'LARATE,  v.a.  [exhilaro,  Lat.]  To  make 
cheerful  ;  to  cheer  ;  to  fill  with  mirth  ;  to  enliven  ;  to 
glad  ;  to  gladden. — The  coming  into  a  fair  garden,  the 
coming  into  a  fair  room  richly  furnifhed,  a  beautiful  per- 
fon,  and  the  like,  do  delight  and  exhilarate  the  fpirit 
much.  Bacon. 

EXHILARA'TION,  f.  Ths  aft  of  giving  gaiety. 
The  ftate  of  being  enlivened. — Exhilaration  hath  fome 
affinity  with  joy,  though  it  be  a  much  lighter  motion. 
Bacon. 

7’oEXHO’RT,  v.  a.  [ exhortor ,  Lat.]  To  incite  by  words 
to  any  good  adtion. — We  beteech  you,  and  exhort  you  by 
the  Lord  Jefus,  that  as  ye  have  received  of  us,  how  you 
ought  to  walk,  fo  ye  would  abound,  TheJJalonians. — M.y 
duty  is  to  exhort  you  to  confider  the  dignity  of  that  hoiy 
myflery.  Common  Prayer. — Defigning  or  exhorting  glorious 
war.  Milton. 

EXHORT  A'TION,/  The  a£t  of  exhorting  ;  incite¬ 
ment  to  good. — If  we  will  not  encourage  public  benefi¬ 
cence,  ’till  we  are  fecure  that  no  ftorm  (hall  overturn 
what  we  help  to  build,  there  is  no  room  for  exhortations  to 
charity.  Atterbury. — The  form  of  words  by  which  one  is 
exhorted. — I ’ll  end  my  exhortation  after  dinner.  Shakefpeare. 

EXHORT  A'TORY,  adj.  Tending  to  exhort. 

EXHOR'TER,  f.  One  who  exhorts  or  encourages  by 
words.  * 

EXHUMA'TION,  f.  [ex,  out  of,  and  humus,  Lat.  the 
ground.]  The  apt  of  digging  up  a  human  body  after  in¬ 
terment. 

To  EXIC'CATE,  v.  a.  [e.rfcco,  Lat.]  Todry;  todrvup. 

EXIC'CATION,  f.  A  refaction';  adl  of  drying  up  t 
ftate  of  being  dried  up. — What  is  more  eafily  refuted  than 
that  old  vulgar  afferlion  of  an  univerfal  drought  and  exic- 
cation  of  the  earth  ?  Bentley. 

EXIC'CATIVE,  adj.  Drying  in  quality  ;  having  the 
power  of  drying. 

EXIDEU'IL,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of 
a  diftrici:,  in  the  department  of  Dordogne;  ten  leagues 
fouth  of  Limoges,  and  fix  north  eaft  of  Perigueux. 

EX'IGENCE,  or  Exigency,  f.  [The  word  is  proba¬ 
bly  only  a  corruption  of  exigents,  vitiated  by  an  unfkil- 
ful  pronunciation.]  Demand  ;  want  ;  need. — While  our 
fortunes  exceed  not  the  meafures  of  real  convenience,  and 
are  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  our  ftation,  we  perceive 
the  hand  of  Providence  in  our  gradual  and  fucceflive  f up- 
plies.  Rogers. — Preifing  neceffity  ;  diftrefs;  fudden  ocea- 
fion. — .This  diftimulation  in  war  may  be  called  flratagem 
and  conduct ;  in  other  exigencies  addrefs  and  dexterity, 
Broome. 

Now  in  fuch  exigencies  not  to  need, 

Upon  my  word  y<yj  mud  be  rich  indeed! 

A  noble  fuperfluity  it  craves, 

Not  for  yourfelf,  but  for  your  fools  and  knaves.  Pope. 

EX'IGENT,/.  [cxigens,  I, at.]  Prefling  bufmefs  ;  occa- 
fion  that  requires  immediate  help. — In  fuch  an  exigent  I 
fee  not  how  they  could  have  (laid  to  deliberate  about  any 
other  regimen  than  that  which  already  was  deviled  to 
their  hands.  Hooker. 

The  council  met,  your  guards  to  find  you  fent. 

And  know  your  plerfure  in  this  exigent.  Waller. 

End* 
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End;  diffolution: 

Thefe  eyes,  like  lamps  wliofe  wafting  oil  is  (pent, 

Wax  dim,  as  drawing  to  their  exigent.  S/iakeJpeare. 

EX'IGENT,  in  law,  a  writ  that  lies  where  the  defen’ 
dant  in  an  aftion  perfonal  cannot  be  found,  por  any  thing 
of  his  within  the  county,  whereby  to  be  attached  or  dif- 
trained  ;  and  is  directed  to  the  fheriff,  to  proclaim  and  call 
him  five  county-court  days,  one  after  another,  charging 
him  to  appear  upon  pain  of  outlawry:  it  is  called  exigent, 
becaufe  it  exafteth  the  party,  i.  e.  requires  his  appearance 
or  forth-coming  to  anfwer  the  law  ;  and  if  he  come  not  at 
the  laft  day’s  proclamation,  he  is  faid  to  be  quinquies  exaElus , 
(five  times  exafted,)  and  is  outlawed.  Cromp.  JuriJ'.  188. 
The  ftatutes  requiring  proclamations  on  exigents  awarded 
in  civil  aftions,  are  6  Henry  VIII.  c.  4.  31  Eliz.  c.  3. 
Exigents  are  to  be  awarded  againft  receivers  of  the  king’s 
money,,  who  detain  the  fame;  and  againft  confpirators, 
rioters,  See.  18  Edw.  III.  c.  1.  And  a  writ  of  proclama¬ 
tion  fhall  be  iffued  to  the  fheriff  to  make  three  proclama¬ 
tions  in  the  county  where  the  defendant  dwells,  for  him 
to  yield  himfelf,  See.  31  Eliz.  c.  3.  The  writ  of  exigent 
alfo  lies  in  an  indiftment  of  felony,  where  the  party  in- 
difted  cannot  be  found.  If  a  perfon  indifted  of  felony 
abfent  himfelf  fo  long  that  the  writ  of  exigent  is  awarded, 
his  withdrawing  will  be  deemed  a  flight  in  law,  whereby 
he  will  be  liable  to  forfeit  his  goods  ;  and  though  he 
renders  himfelf  upon  the  exigent,  after  fuch  withdrawing, 
and  is  found  not  guilty,  it  is  faid  the  forfeiture  fhall 
Hand.  3  Injl.  232.  See  the  article  Outlawry. 

EXIGEN'TER,  /.  an  officer  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas ;  of  which  officers  there  are  four  in  number  :  they 
make  all  exigents  and  proclamations,  in  aftions  where 
procefs  of  outlawry  doth  lie  ;  and  alfo  writs  of fuperfedeas , 
as  well  as  the  prothonotaries,  upon  fuch  exigents  made  out 
in  their  offices.  But  the  iffuing  writs  of  fuperfedeas  is  taken 
from  them  by  an  officer  in  the  fame  court,  conftituted  by 
letters  patent  by  James  I. 

EXIGU'ITY,  y,  [exiguitas,  Lat.]  Smallnefs;  dimi- 
nutivenefs  ;  flendernefs. — The  exiguity  and  fhape  of  the 
extant  particles  is  now  fuppofed.  Boyle, 

EXI'GUOUS,  adj.  [exiguus,  Lat.  ]  Small;  diminutive; 
little.  Not  ufed. — Their  fubtle  parts  and  exiguous  dofe 
are  confumed  and  evaporated  in  lefs  than  two  hours  time. 
Harvey. 

EX'ILE,  f.  [ exilium ,  Lat.]  It  feems  anciently  to  have 
had  the  accent  indifferently  on  either  fylluble  ;  now  it  is 
uniformly  on  the  firft.  Baniffiment  ;  ftate  of  being  ba- 
liifhed  from  one’s  country.  The  perfon  baniffied  : 
Ulyffes,  foie  of  all  the  viftor  train, 

An  exile  from  his  dear  paternal  coaft, 

Deplor’d  his  abfent  queen,  and  empire  loft.  Pope. 

One  great  bleffing  of  perfonal  liberty,  under  the  laws 
of  England,  is,  that  every  Englifhman  may  claim  a  right 
to  abide  in  his  own  country  fo  long  as  he  pleafes,  and  not 
to  be  driven  from  it,  unlefs  by  fentenceof  the  law.  Exile 
and  tranfportation  are  both  punifhments  unknown  to  the 
common  law  ;  and  wherever  the  latter  is  infiifted,  it  is 
either  by  the  choice  of  the  criminal  himfelf  to  efcape  a 
capital  punifhment,  or  by  the  exprefs  direction  of  fome 
ftatute.  See  Magna  Charta ,  c.  29  ;  which  exprefsly  de¬ 
clares  that  no  freeman  fhall  be  baniffied,  unlefs  by  the 
judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  For 
the  provifions  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  aft,  31  Car.  II.  c.  2, 
termed  by  Blackftone  a  fecond  magna  cliarla  and  ftable 
bulwark  of  our  liberties,  fee  the  article  Habeas  Corpus. 

EX'ILE,  adj.  [exilis,  Lat.]  Small;  [lender  ;  not  full; 
not  powerful  :  ufed  in  philofophical  writings. — It  were 
good  to  enquire  what  means  may  be  to  draw  forth  the 
exile  heat  which  is  in  the  air  ;  for  that  may  be  afecret  of 
great  power  to  produce  cold  weather.  Bacon. 

To  EX'ILE,  v.  a.  [This  had  formerly  the  accent  on  the 
laft  fyllable,  now  generally  on  the  firft,  though  Dryden 
has  ufed  both.]  To  banilh  ;  to  drive  from  a  country ;  to 
Vol.VII.  N0.413. 
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tranfport.— They,  fettered  with  the  bonds  of  a  long  night, 
lay  there  exiled  from  the  eternal  Providence.  Wijd.  xvii,  2. 

His  brutal  manners  from  his  breaft  exil'd , 

His  mien  he  fafhion’d,  and  his  tongue  he  fil’d.  Dryden. 

EXI'LEMENT,  f.  Baniffiment. • — Fitzolborn  was  dif- 
carded  into  foreign  fervice  for  a  pretty  ffiadow  of  exile . 
merit.  Wotton. 

EX'ILES,  a  town  of  Italy,  ftrongly  fortified,  in  the 
principality  of  Piedmont,  on  the  river  Doria  :  five  miles 
weft-fouth-weft  of  Sufa.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  French  republic  and  the  king  of  Sardinia,  in  1796, 
the  fortifications  of  Exiles  were  to  be  razed,  as  it  guarded 
the  principal  pafs  into  Piedmont. 

EXILI'TION,  f.  [ exilitio ,  Lat.]  The  aft  of  fpringing 
or  ruffling  out  fuddenly.— From  faltpetre  proceedeth  the 
force  and  report  of  gunpowder  :  for  fulphur  and  fmall- 
coal  mixt,  will  not  take  fire  with  noife  or  exilition  ;  and 
powder,  which  is  made  of  impure  and  greafy  petre,  hath 
but  a  weak  emiffion,  and  gives  but  a  faint  report.  Bacon. 

EXI'LITY,  f.  [ exilis ,  Lat.]  Slendernefs  ;  fmallnefs  ; 
diminution. — Certain  flies,  called  ephemera,  live  but  a 
day  :  the  caufe  is  the  exility  of  the  fpirit,  or  perhaps  the 
abfence  of  the  fun.  Bacon. — A  body,  by  being  fubtilized, 
can  Iofe  nothing  of  its  corporeity  ;  neither  can  it  hereby 
gain  any  thing  but  exility  ;  for  all  degrees  of  lubtility  are 
effentially  the  fame  thing.  Grew. 

EXI'LIUM,  f.  in  law,  denotes  a  fpoiling  :  and  by  the 
ftatute  of  Marlbridge  it  feems  to  extend  to  the  injury 
done  to  tenants,  by  altering  their  tenure,  ejefting  them, 
&c.  which  is  the  fenfe  that  Fleta  determines,  who  tells 
us  that  vafum  and  deJlruElio  are  properly  applied  to  houfes, 
gardens,  or  woods  ;  but  exilium  is  when  fervants  are  in- 
franchifed,  and  wards  unlawfully  turned  out  of  their  tene¬ 
ments.  See  Marlb.  c.  25. 

EXI'MIOUS,  adj.  [eximius,  Lat.]  Famous;  eminent; 
confpicuous  ;  excellent. 

EXINANI'TION,/.  [exinanitio,  Lat.]  Privation;  lofs. 
— He  is  not  more  impotent  in  his  glory  than  he  was  in  his 
exinanition.  Decay  of  Piety. 

To  EXI'ST,  v.  n.  [exjjlo,  Lat.]  To  be ;  to  have  a  being. 
— It  is  as  eafy  to  conceive  that  an  Almighty  Power  might 
produce  a  thing  out  of  nothing,  and  make  that  to  exijl  de 
novo,  which  did  not  exijl  before  ;  as  to  conceive  the  world 
to  have  had  no  beginning,  but  to  have  ex -fled  from  eter¬ 
nity.  South. 

EXIS'TENCE,orExtSTENCY,y.  [ exflentia ,  low  Lat.] 
State  of  being  ;  aftual  poffeflion  of  being. — When  a  being 
is  confidered  as  poffible,  it  is  faid  to  have  an  effence  or 
nature  :  fuch  were  all  things  before  the  creation.  When 
it  is  confidered  as  aftual,  then  it  is  faid  to  have  exigence 
alfo.  Watts. 

The  foul,  fecur’d  in  her  exifience,  fmiles 

At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point.  Addifon. 

EXIS'TENT,  adj.  Having  being  ;  in  poffeffion  of 
being  or.of  exiftence. — The  eyes  and  minds  are  fattened 
on  objefts  which  have  no  real  being,  as  if  they  were  truly 
ext '/lent.  Dryden. 

EXISTIM  A'TION,  f.  [exjlimatio ,  Lat.]  Opinion; 
efteem. 

EX'IT,  f.  [exit,  Lat.]  The  term  fet  in  the  margin  of 
plays  to  mark  the  time  at  which  the  player  goes  off  the 
ftage.  Recefs  ;  departure;  aft  of  quitting  the  ftage  ; 
aft  of  quitting  the  theatre  of  life.— A  regard  for  fame  be¬ 
comes  a  man  more  towards  the  exit  than  at  his  entrance 
into  life.  Swift. 

All  the  world’s  a  ftage, 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players : 

They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances, 

And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts.  Shakefpeare . 
Paffage  out  of  any  place. — In  fuch  a  pervious  fubftanceas 
the  brain,  they  might  find  an  eafy  either  entrance  or  exitt 
almoft  every  where.  Glanvillc. — Way  by  which  there  is  a 
paffage  out.—The  fire  makes  its  way,  forcing  the  water 
I  i  forth 
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forth  through  its  ordinary  -exits,  wells,  and  the  outlets  of 

rivers.  Woodward. 

EXI'TIAL,  or  Exrnous,  adj.  [w itialis,  Lat.]  De¬ 
finitive;  fatal;  mortal;  deleterious.  Notinufe. — Mod: 
exitial  fevers,  although  not  concomitated  with  the  tokens, 
exanthemata,  anthraces,  or  carbuncles,  are  to  be  cenlured 
peftilential.  Harvey. 

EXITU'RA,./.  [exeo,  Lat.  to  come  from.]  A  running 
abfcefs. 

EX'ITUS,/  [exeo,  Lat.  to  dome  out.]  A  prolapfusot 
falling  down  of  the  womb  or  anus. 

EX'ITUS,  f.  A  laiv  term:  the  ilFues,  rents,  and  pro¬ 
fits,  of  lands  or  tenements. 

EXLUN'ZA,  a  town. cl  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Leon : 
five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Leon. 

EX'MES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Qrne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift'Of  Ar- 
genton  :  three  leagues  eaft  of  Argenton, 

EX-MI'N  I STER,/  Ufcd  of  late  for  one  out  of  place, 
who  has  been  a  miniltcr  of  liate. — Here  has  been  a  con- 
grefs  of  mod  of  the  ex-minijlers.  Chejler field. 

EX'MOOR,  an  extenfive  foreftof  England,  in  the  wed- 
tern  part  of  the  county  of  Somerfet. 

EX'MOUTH,  a  lea-port  town  on  the  fout’n  coafi  of  the 
county  of  Devon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ex  :  ten 
miles  fouth  of  Exeter.  Lat.  50.  29.  N.  Ion.  3.  25.  W. 
Greenwich. 

E  XO  A  C  A  N'TH  A' ,  /  [from  ef  aaatfiotif/.ai ,  /pints  horreo.  ] 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order  digynia, 
natural  order  of  umbellatae,  or  umbelliferae.  The  ge¬ 
neric  characters  are — Calyx  :  umbel  univerfal  manifold, 
fp  reading,  the  inner  rays  gradually  fmaller,  the  inmoft 
very  fliort ;  partial  manifold  ;  involucre  univerfal  with 
rays  ufually  twelve,  channelled,  fpiny  at  the  end  ;  partial 
halved,  with  the  middle  ray  very  long,  fimilar  to  the  fays 
of  the  involucre  ;  perianthium  proper,  fcarcely  obferva- 
ble.  Corolla:  univerfal  uniform  ;  proper  five-petal  led'; 
petals  inflex-heart-lhaped,  equal.  Stamina  :  filaments 
five,  capillary,  longer  than  the  corolla  ;  anthers  rotnldifb. 
Piftillum :  germ  inferior,  ovate  ;  ftyles  two,  fhorter, 
firaiglit ;  ftigmas  two,  Ample.  Pericarpium  :  fruit  fub- 
■ovate,  (triated,  bipartile.  Seeds  two,  ovate,  convex  and 
ftriated  on  one  fide,  flat  on  the  other;  allied  to  Echino- 
phora,  but  witli  uncalycled  flowers,  all  hermaphrodite, 
equal  petals,  and  naked  feeds. — EJfential  CharaB.tr.  Invo¬ 
lucres  fpiny;  involucels  halved,  with  unequal  rays; 
flowers  all  hermaphrodite,  with  equal  inflex-heart-fhaped 
petals  ;  feeds  ovate,  firiated. 

Exoacantha  heterophylla,  a  Angle  fpecies  :  leaves  pin¬ 
nate;  root-leaflets  ovate,  toothed,  gaflied ;  Item-leaves 
lanceolate,  acute.  Root,  Ample,  thickifh,  biennial ;  (tern 
two  feet  high  or  more,  ftriated,  fubflexuofe,  fmooth  ; 
leaves  fmooth  ;  fruit  ten-ftreaked.  Found  by  Billardiere 
near  Nazareth. 

EXOCCE'TUS,  f.  in  ichthyology,  the  Flying-Fish. 
This  genus  is  diftinguiflied  by  having  the  peftoral  fins  as 
long  as  the  body,  extending  quite  to  the  fin  of  the  tail. 
They  are  the  only  fifties  fo  furniflied  belonging  to  the  order 
of  abdominales.  They  have  the  membrane  of  the  gills 
fupported  by  from  fix  to  ten  rays  ;  the  head  is  covered 
with  fcales ;  the  lateral  line  runs  near  the  belly,  contrary 
to  other  fifh,  and  rifes  below  the  operculum  ;  the  eyes 
have  no.  niftating  membrane.  Both  jaws  are  furniflied 
with  lip-bones,  which  join  at  the  corners  :  thefe  are 
what  Linnaeus  mult  mean  to  defcribe  when  he  fays  maxillis 
tonnexis,  “  the  jaws  are  connected  or  knit  together ;”  for 
he  could  not  mean  to  repeat  a  circumftance  which  is  com¬ 
mon  not  only  to  all  fifties,  but  to  every  animal  whatfoever. 
The  tail  is  bifurcated,  and  the  lower  part  is  longer  than 
the  upper.  The  body  is  quadrangular.  Infide  of  each 
jaw  there  is  a  large  membrane,  which,  when  air  is  blown 
hi  at  the  aperture  of  the  gills,  join  together,  and  clofe 
•op  the  aperture  of  the  mouth  like  a  curtain,  though  the 
mouth  itfelf  continues  open:  this  forms  a  referve  of  air 
which  helps  the  full  when  flying.  The  ventral  fins  are 
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very  far  apart,  and  have  but  fix  rays.  The  rays  of  all  the 
fins  are  flexible  ;  the  dorfal  fin  is  direftly  over  the  anal. 
Thefe  fifties  are  found  in  both  Indies,  in  the  Red  Sea,  and 
in  moft  warm  countries.  Hardly  any]inftance  [occurs  of 
their  being  found  in  the  Britirti  teas.  They  are  frequent 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  warmer  latitudes  in  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  where  they  are  continually  hunted  by  the  dorados 
while  they  continue  in  their  own  element;  and,  as  often 
as  they  endeavour  to  efcape  them  by  afcending  to  the  air, 
they  become  the  viftims  of  the  gull  or  the  albatrofs ;  or 
are  by  them  again  forced  back  into  the  mouth  of  their 
purfuers  below,  who  have  ftill  their  eyes  fixed  upon 
them,  and  keep  pace  with  their  flight.  Thus  haraffed  by 
inveterate  enemies  in  both  elements,  they  often  fall  down 
upon  the  decks  of  fhips  as  they  pafs,  and  feem  to  yield 
themfelves  up  to  man  as  the  more  merciful  deftroyer. 

Plumier,  in  his  MS.  mentions  a  circumftance  which 
calls  for  further  enquiry  :  he  fays,  that  the  ova  of  the 
flying-fifh  are  fo  extremely  acrid,  that  not  the  fmalleft 
quantity  of  them  can  be  fwallowed,  for  they  immediately 
burn  off  the  fkin  from  the  tongue  and  palate.  It  would 
therefore  be  worth  while  to  examine  on  the  fp'ot,  at  the 
Antilles,  '(for  Plumier  does  not  diftinguifh  the  fpecies,) 
whether  the  fiefti  be  not  equally  cauftic  ;  and  wlietherthis 
quality  arifes  from  their  food,  or  is  bellowed  by  nature  for 
the  prefervation  of  the  fpawn,  in  order  to  fecure  their 
propagation. 

1.  Kxoccetus  volitans,  the  common  flying-fifh.  Specific 
ch  a  rafter-,  belly  carinate  on  each  fide,  ventral  fins  final  1, 
and  near  the  bread.  There  are  fourteen  rays  in  the  dorf  al 
fin,  1.5  in  the  pectorals  and  tail,  6  in  the  ventrals,  and  13 
in  the  anal.  This  fpecies  is  beautiful  to  the  fight ;  but 
his  Ihining  colours  expofe  him  fo  much  the  more  to  the 
attack  of  his  enemies,  againft  whom  he  has  no  weapons  of 
defence.  Purfued  by  the  coryphena  and  the  large  fpecies 
of  fcomber,  he  rifes  in  the  air  by  the  help  of  his  long  pec¬ 
toral  fins  or  wings  to  avoid  them,  but  meets  with  certain 
death  when  his  wings  become  dry  ;  for  then  he  falls  again 
into  the  fea  ;  or  is  ieized  by  thofe  predatory  birds  which 
infeft  the  furface  of  the  ocean  ;  fonietimes  he  drops  on 
the  deck  of  a  fhip,  and,  being  excellent  food,  his  death  is 
not  lefs  certain.  Altronomers  have  placed  his  effigy  in 
the  heavens  by  the  fide  of  the  dorado,  one  of  his  mod 
dangerous  enemies.  The  rich  predominating  colours  of 
this  fifh  are  a  fhining  filvery  white,  prevailing  over  ai¬ 
med  the  whole  upper  furface,  agreeably  relieved  with 
azure  on  the  head,  back,  and  fides,  and  darker  fhades  of 
blue  on  the  dorfal,  peftoral,  and  tail,  fins.  The  head  is 
forriewhat  flatted  and  compreffed  every  way.  The  lower 
jaw  is  longer  than  the  upper,  and  is  capable  of  extenfion 
fo  as  to  give  the  mouth  a  tubular  or  cylindrical  form  ; 
both  are  furniflied  with  teeth,  but  fo  fmall  as  not  to  be 
vifible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  only  difcoverable  by  the 
touch.  Linnaeus  made  it  part  of  the  generic  charafter, 
that  thefe  fifh  have  no  teeth  ;  but  the  more  accurate  ich- 
thyologid,  Bloch,  has  correfted  the  error.  The  palate 
is  lniooth,  and  the  tongue  alfo,  which  is  lerni-cartilagi- 
nous,  fliort,  rounded,  but  uneven  at  the  end.  The  aper¬ 
ture  of  the  noflrils  is  femi-circular,  and  dole  to  the  eyes, 
which  are  rounded  and  very  large;  the  cryftalline  hu¬ 
mour,  which  is  vifible  through  the  pupil,  and  of  a  dark 
blue  while  the  animal  is  alive  ;  but  becomes  white  di¬ 
reftly  after  death.  The  opercula,  which  fbine  like  po- 
lifhed  filver,  confifl  of  two  pieces,  the  anterior  one  ends 
angularly,  and  in  the  poderiorone  there  is  a  little  furrow. 
The  bony  arcs  which  fupport  the  gills  are  toothed  like  a 
comb.  The  fcales,  though  not  hard,  are  eafily  rubbed 
off.  Two  lateral  lines  appear  on  each  fide  :  a  fpurious 
one,  very  firaiglit,  (hows  the  interdices  of  the  mufdles, 
and  feparates  the  blue  from  the  filvery  part  of  the  fifh  ; 
the  real  one  follows  the  curvature  of  the  belly,  and  con- 
fids  of  fcales  with  a  longitudinal  raifed  firipe.  The  under 
part  of  the  fifh  is  flatted  about  the  vent,  afterwards  a  lit¬ 
tle  convex. 

The  large  peftoral  fins,  which  have  been  compared  to 
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wings,  3re  pretty  high  near  the  back,  a  favourable  pofl- 
tion  for  the  animal  when  out  of  the  water,  as  placing  the 
centre  of  fufpenfion  above  the  centre  of  gravity.  The 
membrane  which  connects  the  rays  of  thefe  fins  is  fo  thin 
as  to  yield  to  every  motion  of  the  fins  in  the  air  ;  it  lies 
over  the  rays  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  intervals  may  af- 
fume  a  concave  form,  and  aft  upon  a  great  quantity  of 
air  ;  the  rays  themfelves  are  flat,  and  admirably  fitted  for 
the  fame  purpofe.  The  ventrals  are  far  apart.  The  tail 
is  forked,  and  the  lower  lobe  is  about  a  fourth  part  lon¬ 
ger  than  the  upper.  Such  are  the  principal  traits  to  be 
obferved  in  the  exterior  conformation  of  the  flying  filli, 
not  from  a  contemplation  of  dried  and  mutilated  fpeci- 
rncns  in  cabinets,  but  at  the  moment  when  they  are 
caught.  Length  from  eight  inches  to  a  foot.  They  are 
found  in  alinod  all  warm  and  temperate  feas ;  but  dorms 
often  drive  them  to  a  vad  didance  from  the  tropics,  fo 
that  they  have  fometimes  been  met  with  in  Dover  draffs. 
The  ftomach  can  hardly  be  difiinguifhed  from  the  int.ef- 
tinal  canal  properly  fo  called  ;  but  the  fwimming-bladder, 
which  is  very  large,  may  fufficiently  diminifh  their  fpeci- 
fic  weight,  when  filled  with  a  light  gas  to  facilitate  their 
progrefs  in  the  water  or  in  the  air.  See  this  fpecies  at 
fig.  i,  in  the  annexed  engraving. 

2.  Exocoetus  evolans,  the  Spanifh  flying-fifli.  Specific 
character,  the  ventral  fins  ftnall,  and  near  the  bread  ;  belly 
not  carinated  ;  teeth  none  :  the  membrane  of  the  gills 
has  io  rays,  the  pedtoral  fin  15,  the  ventral  6,  the  anal  13, 
the  tail  20,  the  dorfal  13.  This  fpecies  greatly  refembles 
the  preceding,  and  is  by  many  confidered  as  the  fame,  for 
which  Bloch  alligns  the  following  very  good  reafon  : 
“  The  only  characters  by  which  Linnaeus  diftinguiflies 
thefe  two  fpecies,  the  belly  carinated  and  not  carinated, 
are  fubjeCl  to  doubt  and  difficulty,  as  indeed  he  acknow¬ 
ledges  himfelf ;  for  the  keeled  fliape  of  the  belly  proceeds 
from  the  lateral  line,  which  runs  near  the  belly,  and  is 
formed  of  hard  bent  fcales  ;  in  fpawning-tiine  the  belly 
fwells  out,  and  becomes  rounded  indead  of  carinated.” 
This  fpecies  is  however  fufficiently  didinguidied,  by  hav¬ 
ing  no  teeth.  It  is  laid  to  inhabit  the  Spanifh  feas  ;  Pifo 
faw  it  at  Br.  fil,  Dutertre  at  the  Antilles,  Kolbe.at  the 
Cape  ;  in  other  countries  it  is  rarely  found. 

3.  Exocoetus  exiliens,  the  fea  l'wallow.  Specific 
character,  the  ventral  fins  long,  arifing  near  the  vent  and 
reaching  to  the  caudal  fin.  There  are  10  rays  in  the 
membrane  of  the  gills,  18  in  the  peCtoral  fins,  6  in  the 
ventrals,  12  in  the  anal,  22  in  the  tail,  j  1  in  the  dorfal. 
The  head  is  comprelled,  broad  above,  narrow  below,  and 
covered  with  large  fcales,  which  eafi.ly  rub  off.  The 
mouth  is  ftnall  ;  the  lower  jaw  is  the  longed,  containing 
very  final  1  (harp  teeth,  thole  in  the  upper  jaw  being  fome- 
what  larger.  The  nodrils  are  large,  divided  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  and  nearer  to  the  eyes  than  to  the  mouth.  The 
branchial  aperture  is  wide,  and  the  membrane  partly 
concealed  ;  the  poderior  operculum  condds  of  two  la¬ 
minae.  The  eyes  are  large  and  vertical,  with  a  black 
pupil,  and  dlvery  iris.  The  trunk  is  quadrangular,  and 
covered  with  large  fcales ;  thafe  on  the  lateral  line  have 
a  ridng  along  the  middle  of  each,  and  form  a  ridge  on 
each  fide  of  the  belly.  The  fides  and  belly  are  filvery, 
the  back  blue,  and  the  fins  grey  ;  the  ventrals,  from  their 
fize,  may  be  confidered  as  two  additional  wings.  This 
fpecies  is  found  madly  in  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  ;  Willughby  difcovered  it  in  Calabria,  and  Ron- 
deletius  fays  it  is  plentiful  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  ; 
Salvian  fays  it  is  fcarce  at  Rome  ;  Dr.  Gardner  obferved 
it  at  Carolina^and  Commerfon  in  340.  S.  lat.  The  Helb 
is  fat,  and  it  is  faid  to  be  more  delicate  than  the  herring. 
It  feeds  on  worms  and  weeds,  and  increafes  wonderfully 
fad  ;  its  fize  is  a  foot  and  a  half.  See  this  fpecies  at  fig.  2, 
in  the  Engraving. 

4.  Exocoetus  mefogader,  the  mefogader,  or  middle- 
finned  flying-dfh.  Specific  character,  the  ventral  finsin 
the  middle  ofthe  body.  The  membrane  of  the  gills  con- 
fid  of  6  rays,  the  pectoral  bns  of  13,  the  ventrals  6,  the 
anal  .2  2,  the  tail  20,  the  dorfal  12.  The  fpecies  in  this 
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genus  are  chiefly  diftinguifhed  by  the  fffuation  of  the 
ventral  fins,  which  are  fo  various  as  might  jsjftify  natural, 
ids  in  placing  them  in  different  orders  :  thedrdand  fecond 
have  them  on  the  bread;  the  third  very  far  back,  and 
the  prefent  have  them  jud  midway  the  total  length  : 
thefe  ventrals  are  fpread  out  like  a  fan  with  the  longed 
rays  in  the  middle  ;  the  dorfal  fin  is  crefcent-lhaped,  hol¬ 
lowed  out,  and  much  larger.  This  fpecies  is  (hewn  in 
the  Engraving  at  fig.  3  ;  and  according  to  Plunder,  is 
found  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  near  the -Antilles ;  Parra 
fays  they  are  feen  in  fhoals  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

5.  Exocoetus  Commerfonnii,  Commerfon’s  flying-fidt. 
Specidc  character,  the  ventral  fins  long  enough  to  reach 
to  the  middle  of  the  dorfal,  and  placed  farther  from  the 
head  than  the  middle  of  the  total  length.  Twelve  rays 
in  the  dorfal  fin,  13  in  the  peCtorals,  6  in  the  ventrals, 
10  in  the  anal,  15  in  the  tail.  Difcovered  by  .Commer¬ 
fon.  Refembles  the  fwalfow-fffh  ;  but  the  occiput  is 
more  deprelfed,  and  there  is  a  large  gloify  black  Ipot  on 
the  lvind  part  of  the  dorfal  fin. 

£XOCYS'TlS,yi  [e|w,  without,  and  *vr«*  Gr.  the  blad¬ 
der.  3-  A  prolap  fits  ofthe  inner  membrane  of  the  bladder. 

EXO'DE,  or  Exodium,  f.  in  the  ancient  Greek  dra¬ 
ma,  one  of  the  four  parts  or  divifions  of  tragedy,  being 
fo  much  of  the  piece  as  included  the  catadrophe  and  un¬ 
ravelling  of  the  plot ;  anfwering  nearly  to  our  fourth  and 
fifth  afts.  Among  the  Romans,  it  confided  of  certain 
humourous  verfes  rehearfed  by  the  exodiary  at  the  end  of 
the  Tabulae  Atellana. — In  the  Septuagint,  it  fignifiesthe 
end  or  conclufion  of  a  fead.  Particularly  it  is  u fed  for 
the  eighth  day  of  the  fead  of  tabernacles,  which,  it  is 
faid,  had  a  fpecial  view  to  the  commemoration  of  the 
exodus  or  departure  out  of  Egypt. 

EX'ODUS,  or  ExoDY,y.  [eIoJ'©--,  Gr.]  Departure; 
journey  from  a  place  ;  the  fecond  book  of  Moles  is  fo 
called,  becaufe  it  deferibes  the  exodus ,  or  journey  of  the 
Ifraelites  from  Egypt.  See  the  article  Bible,  vol.-in. 
p.  8. — In  all  probability  their  years  continued  to  be  three 
hundred  and  fixty-five  days,  ever  fince  the  time  of  the 
Jewifh  exody  at  lead.  Hale. 

EXOLE'TE,  adj.  \_exoldus,  Lat.]  Obfolete;  outofufe. 

To  EXOL'VE,  v.  a.  [ exolvo ,  Lat.]  To  loofe  ;  to  pay. 

EXOLU'TION,  f.  [exolutio,  Lat.]  Laxation  of  the 
nerves. — Confidering  the  exolution  and  languor  enfuing 
that  aftion  in  fome,  we  cannot  but  think  it  much  abridg- 
eth  our  days.  Brown. 

EXO'MIS,  f.  A  kind  of  jacket,  a  fiudents  hood,  a 
livery  gown.  Phillips.  Not  much  vfed. 

EXOM'PHALOS,  f.  [from  ef,  out,  and  o^ipaXo;,  Gr. 
the  navel.]  The  medical  epithet  for  any  protuberance  of 
the  navel,  as  a  hernia  or  dropfy. 

EXONEIRO'SIS,  f.  [£|,  and  oeei^o?,  Gr.  a  dream.] 
An  ejection  of  the  feinen  in  deep. 

To  EXO'NERATE,  v.  a.  \_exonero ,  Lat.]  To  unload  ; 
to  dilburthen;  to  free  from  any  heavy  charge. — The 
glands  being  a  congeries  of  veffels  curled,  circumjirated, 
and  complicated,  give  the  blood  time  to  feparate  through 
the  capillary  veffels  into  the  iecretory  ones,  which  after¬ 
wards  all  exonerate  themfelves  into  one  common  dusdus. 
Ray. 

EXONERATION,  /.  The  act  of  difburthening,  or 
difeharging. — The  body  is  adapted  unto  eating,  drinking, 
nutrition,  and  other  ways  of  repletion  and .  exoneration. 
Grew. 

EXONERATIONS  SECT,®,  a  writ  that  lay  for  the 
king’s  ward,  to  be  free  from  all  fuit  to  the  county-court, 
hundred-court,  leet,  See.  during  warddiip.  And  Exone¬ 
rations  Sect^e  ad  Curiam  Baron,  is  a  writ  of  the 
fame  nature,  fued  by  the  guardian  of  the  king’s  ward,  and 
directed  to  the  Iheriff'  or  dewards,  of  the  court,  that  they 
do  not  didrain  him,  See.  for  not  doing  fuit  of  court.  New 
Nat.  Br.  352.  And  if  the  fiieriff  didrain  tenants  in  ancient 
demelne  to  come  to  the  fherid’’.s  torn  or  leet,  they  may  have 
a  writ  commanding  the  dteviff  to  furceafe.  Likewife  if  a 
man  have  lands  in  divers  places  in  the  county,  and  he  is 
eonftrained  to  come  to  the  leet  where  he  is  not  dwelling, 
2,  when, 
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when  he  refides  within  the  precinft  of  any  other  leet,  then 
he  (hall  have  this  writ  to  the  (heriff  to  difcharge  him  from 
coming  to  any  other  court-leet  than  in  the  hundred  where 
he  dwelleth.  By  the  common  law,  parfons  (hall  not  be 
diftrained  to  come  to  court-leets,  for  the  lands  belonging 
to  their  churches ;  and  if  they  be,  they  may  have  the  writ 
exonerations  fedee,  &c.  So  fhall  a  woman  holding  land  in 
dower,  if  (he  is  diftrained  to  do  fuit  of  court  for  fuch  land  ; 
when  the  heir  has  lands  fufficient  in  the  fame  county. 

EXOPHTHAL'MI  A,y.  [Ef,  out  of,  and  op0«A/*o;,  Gr. 
the  eye.]  An  unnatural  protrufion  of  the  eye. 

EXOP'TABLE,  adj.  [exoptabilis,  Lat.]  Defirable ; 
to  be  fought  with  eagernefs  or  defire. 

EXOPTA'TION,  f.  [ex,  out  of,  and  opto ,  Lat.  to  de¬ 
fire.]  An  earned  defire  ;  an  ardent  wiftting. 

EX'ORABLE,  adj.  [exorabilis,  Lat.]  To  be  moved  by 
intreaty. 

EXOR'BITANCE,  or  Exorbitancy,  f.  [exorbitance, 
Fr.]  The  a£t  of  going  out  of  the  traft  prefcribed  j  enor¬ 
mity  ;  grofs  deviation  from  rule  or  right. — The  people 
were  grofly  impofed  on,  to  commit  fuch  exorbitancies  as 
could  not  end  but  in  the  diftolution  of  the  government. 
Swift. — Boundlefs  depravity  : 

They  riot  (till. 

Unbounded  in  exorbitance  of  ill.  Garth. 

EXOR'BITANT,  adj.  [ex  and  orbito,  Lat.]  Going 
out  of  the  prefcribed  track.  Deviating  from  the  courfe 
appointed  or  rule  eftablifhed. — What  dignifies  the  fiftion 
of  the  tortoife  riding  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  but  to 
prefcribe  bounds  and  meafures  to  our  exorbitant  paflions  ? 
pEfirange. — Anomalous  ;  not  comprehended  in  a  fettled 
rule  or  method. — The  Jews,  who  had  laws  fo  particularly 
determining  in  all  affairs  what  to  do,  were  notwithftanding 
continually  inured  with  caufes  exorbitant,  and  fuch  as  their 
laws  had  not  provided  for.  Hooker. — Enormous;  beyond 
due  proportion  ;  excedive. — So  endlefs  and  exorbitant  are 
the  defires  of  men,  that  they  will  grafp  at  all,  and  can 
form  no  fcheme  of  perfect  happinefs  with  lefs.  Swift. 

To  EXOR'BITATE,  v.  n.  [ex  and  orbito,  Lat.]  To 
deviate ;  to  go  out  of  the  track  or  road  prefcribed. — The 
planets  fometimes  would  have  approached  the  fun  as  near 
as  the  orb  of  Mercury,  and  fometimes  have  exorbitated  be¬ 
yond  thediftance  of  Saturn.  Bentley. 

To  EX'ORCISE,  v.  a.  [ exorcifer ,  Fr.  exorcizare,  Lat. 
ifopxt^w,  Gr.]  To  adjure  by  fome  holy  name  ;  to  drive 
away  fpirits  by  certain  forms  of  adjuration  ;  to  purify 
from  the  influence  of  malignant  fpirits  by  religious  cere¬ 
monies  : 

And  fry’rs,  that  through  the  wealthy  regions  run, 

Refort  to  farmers  rich,  and  blefs  their  halls, 

And  exorcife  the  beds,  and  crofs  the  walls.  Dryden. 

EX'ORCISER,  f.  One  who  praftifes  to  drive  away 
evil  fpirits. 

EX'ORCISM,/.  [exorcfmefr .  exorcfmus, Lat.  Efopxicy/.©', 
Gr.]  The  form  of  adjuration,  or  religious  ceremony  by 
which  evil  and  malignant  fpirits  are  driven  away.  See 
the  articles  Demoniac,  and  Demonology,  vol.  v. 
p.  560,  703. 

EX'ORCIST,  y.  [E|o§xir»?,  Gr.]  One  who  by  adjura¬ 
tions,  prayers,  or  religious  afts,  pretends  to  drive  away 
malignant  fpirits. — Then  certain  of  the  vagabond  Jews, 
exorcijls,  took  upon  them  to  call  over  them  which  had 
evil  fpirits.  Ads  xix.  13. — An  enchanter;  a  conjurer. 
Improperly  : 

Soul  of  Rome  ! 

Thou,  like  an  exorcijl,  hadft  conjur’d  up 
My  mortified  fpirit.  Julius  Cafar. 

Is  there  no  exorcijl 

Beguiles  the  truer  office  of  mine  eyes  ?  Shakefpeare. 

EXOR'DIUM,y.  [Latin.]  A  formal  preface  ;  the  pro- 
emial  part  of  a  compofition. — I  have  been  diftafted  at  this 
way  of  writing,  by  reafon  of  long  prefaces  and  exordiums. 
Addifon. — The  Latin  plural  exordia  is  fometimes  ufed.— 
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Obferve  their  choice  of  words,  their  harmony  of  diftion, 
their  method,'  their  diftribution,  their  exordia.  Chefierfeld. 

EXORN A'TION,  f.  [exornatio,  Lat.]  Ornament  ;  de¬ 
coration  ;  embellllhment — Hyperbolical  exornations  and 
elegancies  many  much  affeft.  Hale. 

EXOR'TIVE,  adj.  [ex,  out  of,  and  orior,  Lat.  to  rife.] 
Rifing  ;  belonging  to  the  eaft.  Scott. 

EXOS'S  ATED,  adj.[cxoffatus,'La.t .]  Deprived  ofbones. 

EXOS'SEOUS,  adj.  [ex and  e/fa, Lat.  ]  Wanting  bones  ; 
bonelefs  ;  formed  without  bones. — Thus  we  daily  obferve 
in  the  heads  of  fifties,  as  alfo  in  fnails  and  foft jxoffeous  zviu 
mals,  nature  near  the  head  hath  placed  a  flat  white  (tone, 
or  teftaceous  concretion.  Brown. 

EXOSTO'SIS,  J,  [e|,  out  of,  and  oreov,  Gr.  a  bone.] 
Any  protuberance  of  a  bone  that  is  not  natural,  as  often 
happens  in  venereal  cafes.  Quincy. 

EXO'TIC,  adj.  [e|w,  Gr.  without.]  Foreign  ;  not 

produced  in  our  own  country ;  not  domeftic. _ Some 

learned  men  treat  of  the  nature  of  letters  as  of  fome  remote 
exotic  thing,  whereof  we  had  no  knowledge  but  by  fabu¬ 
lous  relations.  Holder. 

EXO'TIC,  /.  A  foreign  plant.— Claudian  was  feated  on 
the  other  fummit,  which  w'as  barren,  and  produced,  on 
fome  fpots,  plants  that  are  unknown  to  Italy,  and  fuch  as 
the  gardeners  call  exotics.  Addifon. 

EXOUDU'N,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
theTwo  Sevres  :  feven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  St.  Maixent. 

To  EXPA'ND,  v.  a.  [expando,  Lat.]  To  fpread  ;  to  lay 
open  as  a  net  or  (beet  ;  to  dilate  ;  to  fpread  out  every 
way  ;  to  diffufe. — Bellerophon’s  horfe,  framed  of  iron, 
and  placed  between  two  loadftones,  with  wings  expanded »■ 
hung  pendulous  in  the  air.  Brown. 

Along  the  ftream  of  time  thy  name 
Expanded  flies,  and  gathers  all  its  fame.  Pope. 

EXPAN'SE, /.  [expanfum,  Lat.]  A  body  widely  ex¬ 
tended  without  inequalities. — Bright  as  th’  ethereal  glows 
the  green  expanfe.  Savage. 

On  the  fmooth  expanfe  ofcryftal  lakes, 

The  finking  done  at  firfta  circle  makes  ; 

The  trembling  furface,  by  the  motion  ftirr’d. 

Spreads  in  a  fecond  circle,  then  a  third  ; 

Wide,  and  more  wide,  the  floating  rings  advance, 

Fill  all  the  wat’ry  plain,  and  to  the  margin  dance.  Pope. 

EXPANSIBILITY,  f.  Capacity  ofextenfion;  pofli- 
bility  to  be  expanded  or  fpread  into  a  wider  furface. — 
With  the  rotundity  common  to  the  atoms  of  all  fluids, 
there  is  fome  difference  in  bulk,  by  which  the  atoms  in 
one  fluid  are  diftinguifhed  front  thofe  of  another  ;  elfe  all 
fluids  would  be  alike  in  weight,  expanfibility,  and  all  other 
qualities.  Grew. 

EXPANSIBLE,  adj.  [expanfus,  Lat.]  Capable  to  be 
extended  ;  capable  to  fpread  into  a  wider  furface _ Bo¬ 

dies  are  not  expanfble  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  or  to 
the  quantity  of  matter  to  be  expanded.  Grew. 

EXPA'NSION,  f.  The  (late  of  being  expanded  into  a 
wider  furface  or  greater  fpace.— ’Tis  demonftrated  that 
the  condenfatioij  and  expanfion  of  any  portion  of  the  air  is 
always  proportional  to  the  weight  and  preffure  incumbent 
upon  it.  Bentley. — The  aft  of  fpreading  out. — The  eafy 
expanfion  of  the  wing  ofa  bird,  and  the  lightnefs,  ftrength, 
and  (liape,  of  the  feathers,  are  all  fitted  for  her  better 
flight.  Grew. — Extent  ;  fpace  to  which  any  thing  is  ex¬ 
tended. — The  capacious  mind  of  man  cannot  be  confined 
by  the  limits  of  the  world  ;  it  extends  its  thoughts  even 
beyond  the  utmoft  expanfion  of  matter,  and  makes  incur- 
fions  into  that  incomprehenfible  inane.  Locke. — Pure  fpace, 
as  diftinft  from  extenfion  in  folid  matter. — Diftance  or 
fpace,  in  its  Ample  abftraft  conception,  I  call  expanfion, 
to  diftinguilh  it  from  extenfion,  which  expreffes  this  dif¬ 
tance  only  as  it  is  in  the  folid  parts  of  matter.  Locke. 

It  would  for  ever  take  an  ufelefs  flight, 

Loft  in  expanfion,  void  and  infinite.  Blackmore. 

EXPANSION,  in  phyfics,  the  dilating,  ftretching,  or 

fpreading 
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fpreading  out,  of  a  body  ;  whether  from  any  external 
caufe,  as  the  caufe  of  rarefaction,  or  from  an  internal 
caufe,  as  elafticity.  Bodies  naturally  expand  by  heat  be¬ 
yond  their  dimenfions  when  cold  ;  and  hence  it  happens 
that  their  dimenfions  and  fpeoific  gravities  are  different  in 
different  temperatures  and  feafons  of  the  year.  Aii'com- 
preffed  or  condenfed,  as  foon  as  the  comprefling  or  con- 
denfing  force  is  removed,  expands  itfelf  by  its  elaftic 
power  to  its  former  dimenfions.  In  Come  few  cafes,  in¬ 
deed,  bodies  feem  to  expand  as  they  grow  cold,  as  water 
in  the  aft  of  freezing  :  but  this  is  owing  to  the  extrica¬ 
tion  of  a  number  of  air  bubbles  from  the  fluid  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  ;  and  is  not  a  regular  and  gradual  expanfion  like 
that  of  metals,  by  means  of  heat.  Mr.  Boyle  fays  that 
ice  takes  up  one  1 2th  part  more  (pace  than  water  ;  but  by 
Major  Williams’s  experiments  on  the  force  of  freezing 
water,  it  has  been  found  to  occupy  but  about  the  17th  or 
18th  part  more  fpace.  (Trnnfkc.  of  the  R.  Soc.  of  Edinb. 
vol.  ii.  p.  28.)  In  certain  metals  alfo,  an  expanfion  takes 
place  when  they  pafs  from  a  fluid  to  a  folid  ftate  :  but 
neither  is  this  to  be  accounted  any  proper  effeCt  of  cold, 
but  of  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  metal  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  manner  ;  and  is  therefore  to  be  accounted  a  fpecies 
of  cryflallization. 

The  expanfion  of  different  bodies  by  heat  is  very  va¬ 
rious  ;  and  many  experiments  upon  it  are  to  be  met  with 
in  the  volumes  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions.  In  the 
48th  vol.  in  particular,  Mr.  Smeaton  has  given  a  table  of 
the  expanfion  of  many  different  fubftances,  as  determined 
by  experiment,  from  which  the  following  particulars  are 
extracted.  The  quantities  of  expanfion  which  anfwer 
here  to  1S0  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  are  ex- 
prefled  in  ten-thoufandth  parts  of  an  Englifh  inch,  each 
fubftance  being  1  foot  or  12  inches  in  length. 


White  glafs  barometer  tube 
Martial  regulus  of  antimony 
B filtered  Heel  - 

Hard  fteel  ----- 

Iron  ------ 

Biftmith  ------ 

Copper  hammered  - 

Copper  S  parts,  mixed  with  1  of  tin 

Call  brafs  - 

Brafs  16  parts,  with  tin  1  - 

Brafs  wire  ----- 

Speculum  metal  - 

Spelter  folder,  viz.  brafs  2  parts,  zink  1 

Fine  pewter  ----- 


1 00 
130 
138 
147 
151 

167 

204 

218 

225 

229 

232 

232 

247 

274 


Grain  tin  - 

Soft  folder,  viz.  lead  2,  tin  1 

Zink  8  parts,  tin  1,  a  little  hammered 

Lead  - 

Zink  or  Spelter  - 

Zink  hammered  £  an  inch  per  foot 


298 

301 

323 

344 

353 

373 


By  other  experiments  it  is  found  that,  for  each  degree 
of  heat  of  the  thermometer,  mercury,  water,  and  air,  ex- 
pstnd  by  the  following  parts  of  their  own  bulk,  viz. 
Mercury  the  9600th  T 
Water  the  6666th  [-part  of  its  bulk. 

Air  the  435th  j 

From  thefe  data  it  appears,  that  there  is  no  general  rule 
for  the  degree  of  expanfion  to  which  bodies  are  fubjeCt 
by  the  fame  degree  of  heat,  either  from  their  Ipecific  gra¬ 
vity  or  otherwife.  Zink,  which  is  much  lighter  than 
lead-,  expands  more  with  heat  ;  while  glafs,  which  is 
lighter  than  either,  expands  much  lefs  ;  and  copper,  which 
is  heavier  than  a  mixture  of  brafs  and  tin,  expands  lefs. 
It  ieems  too  that  metals  obferve  a  proportion  of  expan- 
iion  in  a  fluid'ftute,  quite  different  from  what  t hey  do  in 
a  (olid  one  :  for  regulus  of  antimony  teemed  to  fhrink  in 
fixing,  after  being  melted,  confiderably  more  than  zink. 
But  of  all  known  fubftances,  thofe  of  the  aerial  kind  ex¬ 
pand  moft  by  an  equal  degree  of  heat ;  and  in  general  the 
greater  quantity  of  latent  heat  that  any  fubftance  contains, 
V  ol.  VII,  No.  413. 


the  more  eafily  it  is  expanded  ;  though  even  here  no  ge¬ 
neral  rule  can  be  formed.  It  is  indeed  certain  that  the 
denfeft  fluids,  fuch  as  mercury,  oil  of  vitriol,  & c.  are  lefs 
expanfible  than  water,  fpirit  of  wine,  or  ether.  Which 
laft  is  fo  eafily  expanded,  that  were  it  not  for  the  preffyre 
of  the  atmofphere  it  would  be  in  a  continual  (late  of  va¬ 
pour.  And  indeed  this  is  more  or  lefs  the  cafe  with  per¬ 
haps  all  fluids  ;  as  it  has  been  found,  by  experiments  with 
the  belt  air-pumps,  that  waver,  and  other  fluids,  afc.end 
in  vapours  the  more  as  the  exhauftipn  is  the  more  perfeCt ; 
from  which  it  would  feem  that  water  would  wholly  rife 
in  vapour,  in  any  temperature,  if  the  preffure  of  the  at¬ 
mofphere  were  entirely  taken  off. 

After  bodies  are  reduced  to  a  vaporous  date,  their  ex¬ 
panfion  feems'to  go  on  without  arfy  limitation,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  degree  of  heat  applied  ;  though  it  may  be  im- 
poflible  to  fay  What  would  be  the  ultimate  effects  of  that 
principle  upon  them  in  this  way.  The  force  witli  which 
thefe  vapours  expand  on  the  application  of  high  degrees, 
is  very  great  ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  obfiacle  what¬ 
ever  is  infuperable  by  them.  On  this  principle  depend 
the  fleam  engines,  fo  much  ufed  in  various  mechanical 
operations  ;  likewife  fome  hydraulic  machines  ;  and  the 
inftrmrients  called  manometers,  which  fliew  the  variation 
of  gravity  in  the  external  atmofphere,  by  the  expanfion 
or  condenfation  of  a  lmall  quantity  of  air  confined  in  a 
proper  veffel.  On  this  principle  alfo,  perpetual  move¬ 
ments  might  be  conftruCted  fimilar  to  thofe  invented  by 
Mr.  Coxe,  on  the  principal  of  the  barometer.  The  ex¬ 
panfion  of  folid  bodiesis  meafured  by  an  inflrument  called 
the  Pyrometer;  and  the  force  with  which  they  expand  is 
flill  greater  than  that  of  aerial  vapours  ;  the  flame  of  a 
farthing  candle  produces  an  expanfion  in  a  bar  of  iron  ca¬ 
pable  of  counteracting  a  weight  of  500  pounds.  The 
quantity  of  expanfion  howeveris  fo  ftnall,  that  it  has  never 
been  applied  to  the  movement  of  any  mechanical  engine. 

EXPAN'SIVE,  adj.  Having  the  power  to  fpread  into 
a  wider  furfaee,  or  greater  fpace. — Th’  expanjive  atmof¬ 
phere  is  cramp’d  with  cold.  Thomjbn. 

To  EXPA'TI  ATE,  v.n.  [ expatior ,  Lat.]  To  range  at 
large;  to  rove  without  any  preferibed  limits. — Religion 
contracts  the  circle  of  our  pleafures,  but  leaves  it  wide 
enough  for  her  votaries  to  expatiate  in.  Addifon. 

He  looks  in  heav’n  with  more  than  mortal  eyes,. 

Bids  his  free  foul  expatiate  in  the  (kies  ; 

Amidft  her  kindred  flars  familiar  roam, 

Survey  the  region,  and  confefs  her  home..  Pope. 

To  enlarge  upon  in  language. — They  had  a  ctiflom  of  of¬ 
fering  the  tongues  to  Mercury,  becaufe  they  believed  him 
the  giver  of  eloquence  :  Dacier  expatiates  upon  thiscuftom. 
Broome. — To  let  loofe  ;  to  allow  to  range.  This  fenfe, 
which  is  aCtive,  is  very  improper. — Make  choice  of  a  fub¬ 
jeCt,  which,  being  of  itfelf  capable  of  all  that  colours  and 
the  elegance  of  defignean  poffibly  give,  (hall  afterwards 
afford  an  ample  field  of  matter  wherein  to  expatiate  itfelf. 
Dry  den. 

To  EXPE'CT,  v.  a.  [ expetto ,  Lat.]  To  have  a. previous 
apprehenfion  of  either  good  or  evil : 

Good  with  bad 

Expect  to  hear,  fupernal  grace  contending 

With  (rnful nefs  of  man.  . Elilton . 

To  wait  for  ;  to  attend  the  coming  : 

The  guards, 

By  me  encamp’d  on  yonder  lull,  expert 

Their  motion.  Milton. 

To  EXPE'CT,  v.  n.  To  wait  ;  to  flay. — Elihu  had  ex- 
petted  till  Job  had  fpoken.  Job. 

EXPECTA'BLE,  adj.  To  be  expected  ;  to  be  hoped 
or  feared. — Occult  and  fpjritual  operations  are  not  expetta- 
ble  from  ice  ;  for  being  but  water  congealed,  it  can  never 
make  good  fuch  qualities.  Brown. 

EXPEC'TANCE,  or  Expectancy,  /'.  The  aCt  or 
(late  of  expecting  ;  expectation. — Every  moment  is  cxpec. 
tancy.  Shake/pearc, 

Kk.  But 
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But  fy,  my  wand’ring  mufe,  how  thou  do'ft  ftay  l 
Expectance  calls  thee  now  another  way.  Milton, 

Something  expedted  : 

Tliere  is  expectance  here  from  both  the  Tides, 

What  further  you  will  do.  Shakefpeare. 

Hope  ;  that  of  which  the  expedition  is  accompanied  with 
pleafure  : 

Oh,  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o’erthrown  ! 

The  expectancy  and  rofe  of  the  fair  ftate.  Shakefpeare. 

EXPECTANT,  adj.  [French.]  Waiting  in  expedi¬ 
tion. — Her  rnajedy  has  offered  conceffions,  in  order  to 
remove  fcruples  raifed  in  the  mind  of  the  expectant  heir. 
Swift. 

EXPEC'TANT,/!  One  who  waifs  in  expedition  of 
any  thing  ;  one  held  in  dependence  by  his  hopes  : 

They,  vain  expectants  of  the  bridal  hour, 

My  (lores  in  riotous  expence  devour.  Pope. 

EXPECTATION,  /.  [ expcClatio ,  Lat.]  The  adt  of 
expedting. — ’Tis  expectation makes  a  bleffing  dear.  Congreve. 
The  trees 

Should  have  borne  men,  and  expectation  fainted, 

Longing  for  what  it  had  not.  Shakefpeare. 

The  (late  of  expedting  either  witli  hope  or  fear. — Live  in 
a  conbant  and  ferioirs  expectation  of  that  day,  when  we 
mud  appear  before  the  Judge  of  heaven  and  earth.  Rogers. 
— Profpedt  of  any  thing  good  to  come. — My  foul,  wait 
thou  only  upon  God,  for  my  expectation  is  from  him. 
Pj'al.  lxii.  -5. — The  objedt  of  happy  expedition  ;  the 
Mefiiah  expedted  : 

Now  clear  I  underdand, 

What  oft  my  deadied  thoughts  have  fearch’d  in  vain, 

Why  our  great  expectation  fhould  be  call’d 

The  feed  of  woman.  Milton. 


A  date  in  w'hich  fomething  excellent  is  expedted  from  us  : 


You  fird  came  home 

From  travel  with  fuch  hopes  as  made  you  look’d  on, 

By  all  men’s  eyes,  a  youth  of  expectation-. 

Pleas’d  with  your  growing  virtue  I  receiv’d  you.  Otway. 

EXPECTATION,  f.  in  the  dodtrine  of  chances,  is 
applied  to  any  contingent  event,  upon  the  happening  of 
which  fome  benefit  is  expedted.  This  is  capable  of  being 
reduced  to  the  rules  of  computation  :  fora  fum  of  money 
in  expedition  when  a  particular  event  happens,  has  a 
determinate  value  before  that  event  can  happen.  Thus, 
if  a  perfon  is  to  receive  any  fum,  as  10I.  when  an  event 
takes  place  which  has  an  equal  chance  or  probability  of 
happening  and  failing,  the  value  of  the  expectation  is  half 
that  fum,  or  5I. :  but  if  there  are  three  chances  for  failing, 
and  only  one  for  its  happening,  or  one  chance  only  in  its 
favour  out  of  all  the  four  chances  ;  then  the  probability  of 
its  happening  is  only  1  out  of  4,  or  i,  and  the  value  of 
the  expedition  is  but  a  of  10I.  which  is  only  2I.  10s.  or 
half  the  former  fum.  And  in  all  cafes,  the  value  of  the 
expedition  of  any  fum  is  found  by  multiplying  that  fum  by 
the  fradtion  exp'reding  the  probability  of  obtaining  it.  So 
the  value  of  the  expedition  on  iool.  when  tliere  are  three 
chances  out  of  five  for  obtaining  it,  or  when  the  probability 
of  obtaining  it  is  is  of  iool.  w  hich  is  60I.  And  if  s 
be  any  fum  expedted  on  the  happening  of  an  event,  h  the 
chances  for  that  event  happening,  and  f  the  chances  for 
its  failing ;  then,  there  being  h  chances  out  of  f  +  h  for 


its  happening,  the  probability  will  be 


h 

7 +A’ 


and  the 


value  of  the  expedition  is  - — -  x  -f.  See  the  article 

J  T 

Algfbra,  vol.i.  p.315. 

Expectation  ok  Life,  in  the  doctrine  of  life  annui¬ 
ties,  is  the  (hare  or  number  of  years  of  life,  which  a  per¬ 
fon  of  a  given  age  may,  upon  an  equality  of  chance,  expedt 
to  enjoy.  By  the  expedition  or  lhare  of  life,  fays  Mr. 


Simpfon,  in  liis  Seledt  Exercifes,  is  not  here  to  bp  under- 
Hood  that  particular  period  which  a  perfon  hath  an  equal 
chance  of  furviving  ;  this  lad  being  a  different,  and  more 
fimple  confideratiou.  The  expedition  of  a  life,  to  put 
it  in  the  mod  familiar  point  of  view,  may  be  taken  as  the 
number  of  years  at  which  the  purchafe  of  an  annuity, 
granted  upon  it,  without  difeount  of  money,  ought  to  be 
valued.  Which  number  of  years  will  differ  more  or  lefs 
from  the  period  above-mentioned,  according  to  the  difte- 
rent  degrees  of  mortality  to  which  the  feveral  d ages  of 
life  are  incident.  Thus  it  is  much  mpre  than  an  equal 
chance,  according  to  the  table  of  the  probability  of  the 
duration  of  life,  that  an  infant,  jud  come  into  the  world, 
ai rives  not  to  the  age  of  ten  years;  yet  the  expedition  or 
Oiare  of  life  due  to  it,  upon  an  average,  is  near  twenty 
years.  The  reafon  of  which  wide  difference,  is  the  great 
excefs  of  the  probability  of  mortality  in  the  fird  tender 
years  of  life,  above  that  refpedting  the  more  mature  and 
dronger  ages.  Indeed  if  the  numbers  that  die  at  every 
age  were  to  be  the  fame,  the  two  quantities  above  fpeci- 
fied  would  alfo  be  equal ;  but  when  the  laid  numbers  be¬ 
come  continually  lefs  and  lefs,  the  expedlation  mud  of 
confequence  be  the  greater  of  the  two.  Mr.  Simpfon  lias 
given  a  table  and  rule  for  finding  this  expedlation.  Thus, 
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Age. 

Expedlation. 

Age. 

Expedlation. 

age. 

Expedlation, 

I 

27*0 

28 

24-6 

55 

14-2 

2 

32-0 

29 

24-1 

56 

138 

3 

34'o 

30 

23-6 

57 

1 3'4 

4 

35‘6 

31 

23-1 

58 

x3” 1 

5 

36-0 

32 

22*7 

59 

I  2  ‘  7 

6 

36-0 

33 

22’3 

60 

12*4 

7 

35-8 

34 

21*9 

6 1 

I  2*0 

8 

35’6 

35 

21-3 

62 

n*6 

9 

35'2 

36 

21*1 

63 

1  r  *2 

IO 

34'8 

37 

20*7 

64 

i0'8 

I  I 

34’ 3 

38 

203 

65 

10-3 

I  2 

33‘7 

39 

19-9 

66 

10*1 

13 

33’i 

40 

i9’6 

67 

9-8 

14 

32-5 

4i 

I9*2 

68 

9'4 

31-9 

42 

1 8 '8 

69 

9'1 

1 6 

31  '3 

43 

18-5 

70 

8-8 

17 

30-7 

44 

181 

7i 

8-4 

18 

30-1 

45 

17-8 

72 

8-i 

*9 

29'5 

46 

17-4 

73 

7-8 

20 

28-9 

47 

17*0 

74 

7'5 

21 

28-3 

48 

i6*  7 

75 

7*2 

22 

27.7 

49 

16-3 

76 

6-8 

23 

27*2 

50 

i6’o 

77 

64 

24 

26  m6 

5i 

13-6 

78 

60 

25 

26-1 

52 

i5‘2 

79 

5'5 

26 

23-6 

53 

I4‘9 

80 

5'° 

27 

23-1 

54 

14-5 

For  example,  if  it  be  requiied  to  find  the  expectation 
or  fhare  of  life,  due  to  a  perfon  of  30  years  old.  Oppo- 
fite  the  given  age  in  the  fird  column  of  the  table,  bands 
23-6  in  the  fecond  column  for  the  years  in  the  expedlation 
fought.  See  the  article  Algebra,  vol.i.  p.316. 

EXPECTER,  f.  One  who  has  hopes  of  fomething. _ 

Thefe  are  not  great  expeClers  under  your  adminihration, 
according  to  the  period  of  governors  here.  Swift. — One 
who  waits  for  another: 

Signify  this  loving  interview 

To  the  expeClers  of  our  Trojan  part.  Shakefpeare. 

EXPECTORANTS,/.  \_expeCloro,  Lat.  to  difeharge 
from  the  bread.  ]  Medicines  which  promote  a  difeharge 
from  the  afpera  arteria,  or  the  lungs. 

Fd  EXPECTORATE,  u.  a.  [ex  and  peClus,  Lat.]  To 
ejedt  from  the  bread. — Excrementitious  humours  are  ex¬ 
pectorated  by  a  cough  after  a  cold  or  an  adhma.  Harvey— 
Morbific  matter  is  either  attenuated  fo  as  to  be  returned 
into  the  channels,  or  expectorated  by  coughing.  Arbuthrwt. 

EXPECTO- 
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EXPECTORATION,/.  The  aft  of  difcharging  from 
the  bread.  That  difcharge  which  is  made  by  coughing, 
as  bringing  up  phlegm,  or  ar.y  thing  that  obftruTs  the 
veffels  of  the  lungs,  and  (Iraitens  the  breath. — With  wa¬ 
fer,  vinegar,  and  honey,  in  pleurifies  and  inflammations 
of  the  lungs,  he-mixeth  fpices,  for  promoting  expettora. 
tion.  Arbuthnot. 

EXPEC'TORATIVE,  adj.  Having  the  quality  of  pro¬ 
moting  expectoration. — Syrups  and  other  expeEloratives ,  in 
coughs,  mud  neceffarily  occafion  a  greater  cough.  Harvey. 

EXPE'DIENCE,  or  Expediency,  /  Fitnefs ;  pro¬ 
priety  ;  fuitablenefs  to  an  end.< — Solemn  dedications  of 
things  let  apart  for  divine  worlhip,  could  never  have  been 
univerfally  praCtifed,  had  not  right  reafon  dictated  the 
high  expediency  and  great  ufe  of  Inch  practices.  South. — 
1 1. is  ufed  for  expedition  ;  adventure;  or  attempt : 

Let  me  hear 

What  yefternight  our  council  did  decree, 

In  forwarding  this  dear  expedience.  Shakefpeare. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  try  Shakefpeare  for  expedition;  hafte  j  dif- 
patch : 

Eight  tall  fnips,  three  thoufand  men  of  war. 

Are  making  hither  with  all  due  expedience.  Richard  II. 

EXPE'DIENT,  adj.  [ expedit ,  Lat.]  Proper;  fit;  con¬ 
venient;  fuitable. — All  things  are  not  expedient :  in  things 
indifferent  there  is  a  choice;  they  are  not  always  equally 
expedient.  Hooker. — When  men  live  as  if  there  were  no 
God,  it  becomes  expedient  for  them  that  there  fhould  be 
none  ;  and  then  they  endeavour  to  perfuade  themfelves 
fo.  Tillotfon.-—  In  Shakefpeare,  quick;  expeditious: 

The  adverfe  winds, 

Whofe  leifure  I  have  (laid,  have  given  him  time 
To  land  his  legions  all  as  foon  as  I  : 

His  marches  are  expedient  to  this  town.  Shakefpeare. 

EXPE'DIENT,/  That  which  helps  forward,  as  means 
to  an  end. — God  does  not  projeCt  for  our  forrow,  but 
our  innocence ;  and  would  never  have  invited  us  to  the 
one,  but  as  an  expedient  to  the  other.  Decay  of  Piety. — A 
fhift ;  means  to  an  end  which  are  contrived  in  an  exigence, 
or  difficulty  : 

Th’  expedient  pleas’d,  where  neither  loft  his  right; 

Mars  had  the  day,  and  Venus  had  the  night.  Dryden. 

EXPE'DIENTLY,  adj.  Fitly;  fuitably ;  convenient¬ 
ly.  Haftily  ;  quickly.  Not  ufed: 

Let  my  officers  of  fuch  a  nature 
Make  an  extent  upon  his  houfe  and  lands: 

Do  this  expediently,  and  turn  him  going.  Shakefpeare. 

EXPED'IMENT,  f.  A  law  term  for  the  whole  of  a 
man’s  goods  and  chattels,  bag  and  baggage. 

ToEXPE'DITATE,  v.  a.  [expeditarc,  Lat.]  In  the  laws 
of  the  foreft,  lignifies  to  cut  out  the  ball  of  the  dog’s  fore¬ 
feet,  for  the  prefervation  of  the  king’s  game  :  but  the 
ball  of  the  foot  of  a  maftitf  is  not  to  be  taken  out,  but 
the  three  claws  of  the  fore-foot  on  the  right  fide  are  to 
be  cut  off  by  the  ikin.  Cronip.  Jurifd.  152.  Manwood,  1 6. 
This  relates  to  every  man’s  dog  who  lives  near  the  foreft  ; 
and  was  formerly  done  once  in  every  three  years:  and  if 
any  perfon  keeps  a  great  dog  not  expeditated,  he  forfeits 
to  the  king  3s.  4ft.  4  Inft.  308. 

To  EX'PEDITE,  v.  a.  [expedio ,  Lat.]  To  facilitate; 
to  free  from  impediment: 

By  (in  and  death  a  broad  way  now  is  pav’d, 

To  expedite  your  glorious  march.  Milton. 

To  haften  ;  to  quicken. — An  inquifition  would  ftill  be  a 
further  improvement,  and  would  expedite  the  converlion 
of  the  papifts.  Swift. — To  dilpatch  ;  to  iffue  from  a  pub¬ 
lic  office. — Though  fuch  charters  be  expedited  of  courfe, 
and  as  of  right,  yet  they  are  varied  by  diferetion.  Bacon. 

EX'PEDITE,  adj.  [ expeditus ,  Lat.]  Quick;  hafty  ; 
foon  performed. — Wholefome  advice,  and  expedite  execu¬ 
tion  in  freeing  the  ftate  of  thofe  monfters.  Sandys. — Eafy ; 
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difencumbered  ;  clear  from  impediments.— -Nature  can 
teach  the  church  but  in  part  ;  neither  fo  fully  as  is  requi- 
fite  for  man’s  falvation,  nor  fo  ealily  as  to  make  the  way 
plain  and  expedite  enough,  that  many  come  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  it,  and  fo  be  faved  ;  and  therefore  the  Scripture 
has  been  given.  Hooker. — Nimble;  aiSlive;  agile. — The 
more  any  man’s  foul  is  cleatifed  from  fenfual  lufts,  the 
more  nimble  and  expedite  it  will  be  in  its  operations.  Til- 
lotfon.  —  It  feems  to  be  ufed  by  Bacon  for  light. armed  in  the 
Roman  fignification. — lie  fent  the  lord  chamberlain  with 
expedite  forces  to  fpeed  to  Exeter,  to  the  refeue  of  the 
town.  Bacon' s  Henry  V I  f . 

EX'PEDITELY,  adj.  With  quicknefs;  readinefs  ; 
hafte. — Nature  left  his  ears  naked,  that  he  may  turn  them 
more  expeditely  for  the  reception  of  founds  from  every 
quarter.  Grew. 

EXPEDITION,/  Hafte;  fpeed;  activity  : 

Ev’n  with  the  fpeedieft  expedition 
I  will  difpatch  him  to  the  emperor’s  court.  Shakefpeare. 

A  march  or  voyage  with  martial  intentions: 

Young  Octavius,  and  Marie  Antony, 

Come  down  upon  us  with  a  mighty  power, 

Bending  their  expedition  toW’rd  Philippi.  Shakefpeare , 

EXPEDITIONARY,/  In  the  pope’s  confiftory,  an 
officer  who  takes  care  of  difpatches. 

EXPEDITIOUS,  adj.  Speedy;  quick;  foon  done': 
as,  an  expeditious  march.  Nimble;  quick;  fwift j  acting 
with  celerity:  as,  an  expeditious  runner. 

EXPEDITIOUSLY,  adv.  Speedily;  nimbly;  with 
celerity. 

To  EXPE'L,  v.  a.  [ expello ,  Lat.]  To  drive  out;  to 
force  away. — The  Lord  your  God  (hall  expel  them  from 
before  you,  and  drive  them  from  out  of  your  light. 
Jof.  xxiii.  5. — To  eje£t ;  to  throw  out  : 

The  virgin  huntrefs  was  not  flow 

T’  expel  the  (haft  from  her  contracted  bow.  Dryden . 

To  banilh  ;  to  drive  from  the  place  of  refidence  : 

Arms  and  the  man  I  fing,  who  forc’d  by  fate. 

And  haughty  Juno’s  unrelenting  hate, 

Expel' d  and  exil’d  left  the  Trojan  (bore.  Dryden. 

To  rejeCt ;  to  refute  : 

And  would  you  not  poor  fellowfhip  expel, 

Myfelf  would  offer  you  t’  accompany 

In  this  adventurous  chanceful  jeopardy.  Hubberd. 

To  keep  off ;  to  exclude  ;  to  keep  out  : 

Since  (tie  did  negleCt  her  looking-glafs, 

And  threw  her  fun -expelling  made  away. 

The  air  hath  ftarv’d  the  roles  in  her  cheeks, 

And  pinch’d  the  lily  tiiMfure  of  her  face.  Shakefpeare. 

EXPEL'LENTS,  /.  [expello,  Lat.  to  drive  out.]  Me¬ 
dicines  which,  by  whatever  means,  drive  out  morbid  hu¬ 
mours  from  the  body. 

EXPEL'LER,  /.  One  that  expels  or  drives  away. 

To  EXPE'ND,  •v.  a.  [ expendo ,  Lat.]  To  lay  out;  to 
fpend. — The  public  burthens,  though  they  may  be  a  good 
reafon  for  our  not  expending  Co  much  in  charity,  yet  will 
not  juftify  us  in  giving  nothing.  Atterbury. 

EXPEN'DITORS,  /.  in  law,  perfons  appointed  by 
commiflioners  of  (ewers  to  pay,  dilburfe,  or.expend,  the 
money  collected  by  the  tax  for  the  repairs'of  (ewers,  &c. 
when  paid  into  their  hands  by  the  collectors,  on  the  re¬ 
parations,  amendments,  and  reformations,  ordered  by  the 
commiflioners,  for  which  they  are  to  render  accounts  when 
thereunto  required.  Laws  of  Sewers,  87.  See  alfo  Sewers. 

• — The  fteward  who  fupervifes  the  repair  of  the  banks  and 
water-courfes  in  Romney-marfh,  is  called  the  expenditor. 

EXPEN'SE,/  [ expenfum ,  Lat.]  Colt;  charges;  money 
expended. — I  can  fee  no  reafon  by  which  we  are  obliged 
to  make  thofe  prodigious  expenfes.  Swift. 

A  feaft  prepar’d  with  riotous  expenfe, 

Much  roll,  more  care,  and  molt  magnificence.  Dryden. 

EXPEN'SEFUL, 
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EXPEN'SEFUI.,  adj.  Coftly;  chargeable;  expenfive. 
— No  part  of  ftrudture  is  either  more  cxptnfeful  than  win¬ 
dows,  or  more  ruinous.  Wotton. 

EXPENSE  LESS,  adj.  Without  cod. — A  phyfician 
may  lave  any  army  by  this  frugal  and  expcnfelefs  means 
only.  Milton  on  Education. 

What  health  promotes,  and  gives  unenvv’d  peace, 

Is  all  expenfe  fefs,  and  procur’d  with  eafe.  Blackntore. 

■  EXPEN'SIS  MILITUM  NON  LEVANDIS,  an  an¬ 
cient  writ  to  prohibit  the  Iheriff  from  levying  any  allow-’ 
ance  for  knights  of  the  fliire,  upon  thofe  that  hold  lands 
in  ancient  demefne.  For  there  wa6  alfo  a  writ  de  ex penfu 
.militum  levandis,  for  levying  expenfes  for  knights  of  the 
parliament,  & c.  Rcg.Orig.  191.’ 

EXPENSIVE,  adj.  Given  to  expenfe;  extravagant; 
luxurious — Frugal  and  Induftriotis  men  are  friendly  to 
the  eftablifhed  government,  as  the  idle  and  expenfive  are 
dangerous.  Temple. — Colily;  requiring  expenfe:  as,  e.v. 
pevjive  drefs  ;  an  expenftve  journey.  Liberal  ;  generous; 
diltributive. — This  requires  an  adtive,  elxpe.nfive,  indefati¬ 
gable  goodnefs,  inch  as  our  apottle  calls  a  work  and  la¬ 
bour  of  love.  Spratt. 

EXPENSIVELY,  adv.  With  great  expenfe  ;  at  great 
charge. — I  never  knew  him  live  fo  great  and  ex penfinjely 
as  he  Ira th  done  (ince  Iris  return  from  exile.  Swift. 

EXPENSIVENESS,  /.  Addidtion  to  expenfe  ;  extra¬ 
vagance.  Cofllinefs. — Their  highways,  for  their  extent, 
folidity,  or  expcnjivcncfs,  are  fome  of  the  great  elf  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Roman  empire.  AErbathnot. 

EXPE'RIENCE,  f.  [ elmcrientia ,  Lat.]  Pradfice;  fre¬ 
quent  trial. — Hereof  experience  hath  informed  reafon,  and 
time  hath  made  thofe  things  apparent  which  were  hidden. 
Raleigh. 

But  apt  tire  mind  or  fancy  is  to  rove 
Uncheck’d,  and  of  her  roving  is  no  end, 

’Till  warn’d,  or  by  experience  taught,  (he  learn, 

That  not  to  know  at  large  of  tilings  remote 
From  life,  obfeure  and  fubtle,  but  to  know 
That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life, 

Is  the  prime  wifdom  ;  what  is  more,  is  fume 
Or  emptinefs,  or  fond  impertinence, 

And  renders  11s  in  things  that  molt  concern 
Unpradtis’d,  unprepar’d,  and  ltill  to  feek.  Milton. 
Knowledge  gained  by  trial  and  practice  : 

Boys  immature  in  knowledge, 

Pawn  their  experience  to  their  prefect  pleafure.  Shakcfpcare. 

“  Experience  is  the  mifirefs  of  fools.”  The  Latins 
fay,  Experientia Jlultorum  magijlra.  Wife  men  learn  by  other 
men’s  misfortunes;  fools  by  their  own  :  like  as  Epipha- 
mus  exprelfes  it,  O?  errev  ko.-s.ov  eye  vo-no-r,  :  or,  as  Homer: 

zzyfiv  h  te  vYrm^  iyvu.”  The  Germans  fay  as  we: 
Erfahrung  lehret  die  narren. 

Experience  is  reprefented  in  fculpture  and  painting 
by  an  elderly  woman  in  a  garment  of  gold  ;  in  her  right 
hand  a  geometrical  fquare,  and  in  her  left  a  fcrol  1 ,  with 
the  words  rerum  magijlra,  (miflrefs. of  things. )  At  her  feet 
a  touch-done,  and  a  vale,  out  of  which  proceed  flames, 
the  emblem  of  immortality. 

To  EXPE'RIENCE,  v.  a.  To  try;  to  pradfife.  To 
know  by  practice : 

He  through  the  armed  files 

Darts  his  experienc'd  e ye.  Milton. 

EXPERIENCED,  part.  adj.  Made  lkilful  by  expe¬ 
rience.  Wife  by  long  pradfice  : 

To  him  experienc'd  Neftor  thus  rejoin’d, 

O  friend !  what  furrows  doft  thou  bring  to  mind!  Pope. 

KXPE'RIENGER,  J.  One  who  makes  trials;  a  prac- 
tifer  of  experiments. — A  curious  expcriencer  did  affirm, 
that  the  likenefs  of  any  objedt,  if  ftrongly  enlightened, 
will  appear  to  another,  in  the  eye  of  him  that  looks  ftrong- 
iv  and  readily  upon  it,  ’till  he  be  dazzled  by  if,  even 
after  he  lhall  have  turned  his  eyes  from  it.  Digby. 
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EXPERIMENT,/,  \_experimentinn,  Lat.]  Trial  of  any 
thing  ;  fortieth  ing  done  in  order  to  difeover  an  uncertain 
or  unknown  effedL — It  is  good  alfo  not  to  try  experiments 
in  dates,  except  the  neceffity  be  urgent,  or  the  utility 
evident.  Bacon. 

Aidam  !  by  fad  experiment  I  know, 

How  little  weight  with  thee  my  words  can  find.  Milton. 

To  EXPERIMENT,  v.  a.  To  try;  to  fearch  out  by 
trial.  —  Francifco  Redi  experimented  that  no  putrified  fleffi 
will  of  itfelf,  if  all  ibfedts  be  carefully  kept  from  ir,  pro¬ 
duce  any.  Ray. — To  know  by  experience. — -.When  the  fuc- 
ceflion  of  ideas  ceafes,  our  perception  of  duration  ceafes 
with  it,  which  every  one  experiments  vvhilft  he  lleeps  found- 
ly.  Locke. 

EXPERIMENTAL,  adj.  Pertaining  to  experiment. 
Built  upon  experiment;  formed  by  obfervation  : 

Trud:  not  my  reading,  nor  my  obfervations, 

Which  with  'experimental  feal  do.  warrant, 

The  tenor  of  my  book.  Shakcfpeare. 

Known  by  experiment  or  trial. — We  have  no  other  evi¬ 
dence  of  univerfal  impenetrability,  befides  a  large  expe¬ 
rience,  without  an  experimental  exception.  Newton. 

EXPERIMENTAL  PHILOSOPHY,  the  dodlrine  or 
ted  of  experiment,  or  that  which  deduces  the  lav/s  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  the  properties  and  powers  of  bodies,  and  their 
adtions  upon  each  other,  from  fendble  experiments  and 
obfervations. — See  the  article  Philosophy. 

EXPERIMENT  ALLY,  adv.  By  experience ;  by  trial ; 
by  experiment ;  by  obfervation. — While  the  man  is  under 
the  fcotirge  of  afflidfion,  he  is  willing  to  abjure  thofe  fins 
which  he  now  experimentally  finds  attended  with  fuch  bit¬ 
ter  confequences.  Rogers. 

EXPERIMENTER,  /.  One  who  makes  experiments. 
— Galileus  and  Morfennus,  two  exadt  experimenters ,  do 
think  they  find  this  verity  by  their  experiences.  Digby. 

EXPERT,  adj.  [ expertus,  Lat.]  Skilful;  addrefsful; 
intelligent : 

Again  fair  Alma  fits  confeft, 

On  Florimel’s  expertcr  bread; 

When  die  the  rifing  figh  condrains, 

And  by  concealing,  fpeaks  her  pains.  Prior . 

Ready;  dexterous: 

The  meaned  fculptor  in  the  zEmilian  fquare, 

Can  imitate  in  brafs  the  nails  and  hair1; 

Expert  in  trifles,  and  a  cunning  fool, 

Able  t’  exprefs  the  parts,  but  not  difpofe  the  whole. 

Dry  den. 

Skilful  by  praclice  or  experience.  This fenfeis  rare. — Expert 
men  can  execute,  and  judge  of  particulars,  one  by  one  ; 
but  the  general  counfels,  and  the  plots  and  marfhailing  of 

affairs,  come  bed:  from  thofe  that  are  learned.  Bacon _ It  is 

ufed  with  o/before  the  objedt  of  {kill,  generally  with  in: 

Expert  of  arms,  and  prudent  in  debate, 

The  gifts  of  heaven  to  guard  thy  hoary  date.  Pope. 

EXPERT'LY,  adv.  In  a  fkilful,  ready,  and  dexterous, 
manner. 

EXPERT'NESS,/  Skill ;  readinefs;  dexterity. — What 
his  reputation,  what  his  valour,  honeiiy,  and  expertnefs  in 
war.  Shakcfpeare. 

EX'PIABLE,  adj.  Capable  to  be  expiated,  or  atoned. 

To  EX'PIATE,  v.  a.  [ expio ,  Lat.]  To  annul  the  guilt 
of  a  crime  by  fubfequent  adts  of  piety  ;  to  atone  for. — 
The  odium  which  fome  men’s  rigour  or  remiffnefs  had 
contradted  upon  my  government,  I  refolved  to  expiate  by 
regulations.  King  Charles. — Toavert  the  threats  of  pro¬ 
digies.  To  make  reparation  for. — The  more  they  have 
hitherto  embezzled  their  parts,  the  more  they  endeavour 
to  expiate  that  unthriftinels  by  a  more  careful  managery 
for  the  future.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

EXPIA'TION,  f.  The  adt  of  expiating  or  atoning  for 
any  crime.  The  means  by  which  we  atone  for  crimes  ; 
atonement. —Let  a  man’s  innocence  be  vvliat  it  will,  let 
1  his 
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Lis  virtues  rife  to  the  higheft' pitch  of  perfection,  there 
will  he  Hill  in  him  fo  many  fecret  (ins,  fo  many  human 
frailties,  fo  many  offences  of  ignorance,  pafiion,  and  pre¬ 
judice,  fo  many  unguarded  words  and  thoughts,  that  with¬ 
out  the  advantage  of  fiich  an  expiation  and' atonement,  as 
Chriftianity  has  revealed  to  us,  it  is  ifnpolTible  he  tliould 
be  faved.  Addifon. — Practices  by  which  the  threats  of  omi¬ 
nous  prodigies  were  averted.— Upon  the  birth  of  fufch 
monflers,  the  Grecians  and  Romans  did  ufe  divers  forts 
of  expiations,  and  to  go  about  their  principal  cities  with 
many  folemn  ceremonies  and  facrifices.  Hayward. 

EXPIA'TORY,  adj.  Having  the  power  of  expiation 
Or  atonement. — His  voluntary  death  for  others  prevailed 
with  God,  and  had  the  force  of  an  expiatory  fadrifice.  Hooker , 
EXPILA'TION,  f  \_cxpilatio,  Lat.]  Robbery;  the  aft 
of  committing  wade  upon  land  to  the  lofs  of  the  heir. 

EXPIRATION,/  That  aft  of  refpiration  which  throws 
the  air  out  ot;  the  lungs,  and  contracts  the  cavity  of  the 
bread:.  Quincy. — Of  an  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm,  the 
fymptoms  are  a  violent  fever,  and  a  moft  exquifite  pain 
increafes  upon  infpiration ;  by  which  it  is  diftinguifned 
from  a  pleurify,  in  which  the  greateft  pain  is  in  expiration. 
Arbutknot. — The  lad  emiflion  of  breath  ;  death.— We  have 
heard  him  breathe  the  groan  of  expiration.  Rambler. — Eva¬ 
poration  ;  aft  ot  fuming  out.  Vapour;  matter  expired. — 
Words  of  this  fort  refemble  the  wind  in  fury  and  itnpe- 
tuoufnefs,  in  trahfientnefs  and  hidden  expiration.  Decay  of 
Piety. — The  ceffation  of  any  thing  to  which  life  is  figura¬ 
tively  aferibed. — To  fatisfy  ourfelves  of  its  expiration  we 
darkened  the  room,  and  in  vain  endeavoured  to  difeovet 
any  fpark  of  fire.  Boyle.— The  conclufion  of  any  limited 
time. — This  he  did  in  a  fortnight  after  the  expiration  of  the 
treaty  of  Uxbridge.  Clarendon.  '■ 

To  EXPI'RE,  v.  a.  \_expiro,  Lat.]  To  breathe  out : 
This  chaff’d  the  boar;  his  noftrils  flames  expire, 

And  his  red  eye-balls  roll  with  living  fire.  Dryden. 

To  exhale  ;  to  fend  out  in  exhalations. — The  fluid  which 
is  thus  fecreted,  and  expired  forth  along  with  the  air,  goes 
off  in  infenfible  parcels.  Woodward. — To  clofej  to  con¬ 
clude;  to  bring  to  an  end.  Obfolele : 

When  as  time  flying  with  wings  fwift, 

Expired  had  the  term  that  thefe  two  javels 

Should  render  up  a  reck’ning  of  their  travels.  Hubbard' sTole. 

To  EXPI'RE,  v.  u.  To  make  an  emiflion  of  the  breath. 
—If  the  infpiringand  expiring  organ  of  any- animal  beflopt, 
it  fuddenly  dies.  Walton. — To  die;  to  breathe  the  lalt ; 

For  when  the  fair  in  all  their  pride  expire , 

To  their  firft  elements  the  fouls  retire.  Pope . 

To  perifli  ;  to  fall ;  to  be  deftroyed  : 

The  dead  man’s  knell, 

Is  there  fcarce  afk’d,  for  whom;  and  good  men’s  lives 
Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps, 

Dying  or  ere  they  ficken.  Shakefpcare. 

To  fly  out  with  a  blaft  ; 

The  diftance  judg’d  for  fliot  of  every  fize. 

The  linftocks  touch,  the  ponderous  ball  expires ^ 

The  vigorous  feaman  every  port-hole  plies, 

And  adds  his  heart  to  every  gun  he  fires.  Dryden. 

To  conclude  ;  to  terminate  ;  to  come  to  an  end  : 

A  month  before  *  • 

This  bond  expires,  I  do  expeft  return 
Of  thrice  three  times  the  value  of  this  bond.  Shakefpeare . 

To  EXPIS'CATE,  v.  a.  [cat,  out  of,  and  pifeis,  Lat.  a 
fifli.]  To  fifh  om  ;  to  difeover  by  artful  means.  Bailey. 

To  EXPLA'IN,  v.  a.  [ explano ,  Lat.]  To  expound  ;  to 
ill  ultra  te  ;  to  clear  by  notes  or  commentaries. — Such  is  the 
original  defign,  however  we  may  explain  it  away.  Ay  life. 

EXPLAINABLE,  adj.  Capable  of  being  explained  or 
interpreted. — It  is  fymbolically  explainable ,  and  jjnplieth 
purification  and  cleannefs.  Brown. 
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EXPLAINER,  /  Expofitor;  interpreter;  commen¬ 
tator. 

EXPLANATION,  f.  The  a6t  of  explaining  Or  inter¬ 
preting.  The  fenfe  given  by  an  explainer  or  interpreter. 
— Before  this  explanation  be  condemned,  and  the  bill  found 
upon  it,  forne  lawyers  fliould  fully  inform  the  jury.  Swift. 

EXPLAN'ATORY,  adj.  Containing  explanation. — 
Had  the  printer  given  me  notice,  I  would  have  printed 
the  names,  and  writ  explanatory  notes.  Swift. 

EXPLE'TA,  or  Exfletia,  or  Explicia, /.  in  old 
records,  the  rents  and  profits  of  an  eftate. 

EX'PLETIVE,  f.  \_expletivum,  Lat.]  Something  ufed 
only  to  take  up  room  ;  fomething  of  which  the  ufe  is  only 
to  prevent  a  vacancy. — Expletives,  whether  words  or  fyl- 
lables,  are  made  ufe  of  purely  to  fupply  a  vacancy:  do, 
before  verbs  plural,  is  abfolutely  fiich ;  and  future  refi¬ 
ners  may  explode  did  and  does.  Pope. 

EX'PLICABLE,  adj.  Explainable;  poflible  to  be  ex¬ 
plained. — Many  difficulties,  fcarce  explicable  with  any  cer¬ 
tainty,  occur  in  the  fabric  of  human  nature.  Hale. 

To  EX'PLICATE,  v..a.  \_explico,  Lat.]  To  unfold  ; 
to  expand  : 

They  explicate  the  leaves,  and  ripen  food 
For  the  filk  labourers  of  the  mulberry  wood.  Blackmcre. 
To  explain;  to  clear;  to  interpret. — Although  the  truths 
may  be  elicited  and  explicated  by  the  contemplation  of  ani¬ 
mals,  yet  they  are  more  dearly  evidenced  in  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  man.  Hale. 

EXPLICATION,/  The  ad  of  opening  ;  unfolding 
or  expanding.  The  ad  of  explaining;  interpretation; 
explanation. — Many  things  are  needful  for  explication,  and 
many  for  application  unto  particular  occafions.  Hooker.— 
The  fenfe  given  by  an  explainer;  interpretation. — ’Tis 
the  fubflance  of  this  theory  I  mainly  depend  upon  :  many 
fingle  explications  and  particularities  may  be  rectified  upon 
farther  thoughts.  Burnet. 

EX'PLICATIVE, ,  adj.  Having  a  tendency  to  explain. 
— If  the  term  which  is  added  to  the  fubjed  of  a  complex 
propofition  be  either  efiential  or  any  way  necelfary  to  it, 
then  it  is  called  explicative ;  for  it  only  explains  the  fub¬ 
jed  ;  as  every  mortal  man  is  a  fon  of  Adam.  Watts’s  Logic. 

EXPLICA'TOR,  f.  Expounder;  interpreter;  ex¬ 
plainer.  "  ' 

EXPLI'CIT,  adj.  [ explicitus ,  Lat.]  Unfolded  ;  plain  ; 
clear;  not  oblcure  ;  not  merely  implied.- — Thefe  fpecu- 
lations,  when  moft  refined,  ferveonly  to  flietv  how  impof- 
lible  it  is  for  us  to  haye  a  clear  and  explicit  notion  of  that 
which  is  infinite.  South. 

EXPLI'CITLY,  ddtpr  Plainly ;  diredTly  ;  not  merely 
by  inference  or  implication. — This  querulous  humour 
carries'an  implicit  repugnance  to  God's  difpofals-;  but 
where  it  is  indulged,  it  ufually  is  its  own  expofitor,  and 
■explicitly  avows  it.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

To  EXPLO'DE,  v.  a.  [ explodo .  Lat.]  To  drive  out  dif- 
gracefully  with  fdme  noife  of  contempt  ;  to  treat  with 
open  contempt;  to  treat  not  only  with  negled,  but  open 
difdain  or  fcorn. — Old  age  explodes  all  but  morality.  RoJ- 
comrhon. — There  is  pretended^  that  a  magnetical  globe  or 
terella,  being  placed  upon  its  poles,  would  have  a  con- 
ftant  rotation ;  but  this  is  commonly  exploded ,  as  being 
againft  all  experience.  Wilkins.— To  drive  out  with  node 
and  violence : 

But  late  the  kindled  powder  did  explode  " 

The  mafly  ball,  and  the  brafs  tube  unload.  Blackmore. 

EXPLO'DER,/  An  Infer ;  one  who  drives  out  any 
perfon  or  thing  with  open  contempt. 

EXPLO'IT,  f.  [exfjfotum,  Lat.  res  exp' A  a.  ]  A  defign 
accomplilhed  ;  an  achievement ;  a  fuccefsful  attempt; 

How  fiiall  I  relate 
To  human  fenfe  th*  invifible  exploits 
Of  warring  fpirits.  Milton. 

To  EXPLO'IT,  v,  a.  To  perform;  toatchieve.  Notufed. 
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. — He  exploited  great  matters  in  his  own  perfon  in  Gallia, 
and  by  his  fori  in  Spain.  Camden. 

EX'PLOITS  (Bay  of),  a  bay  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the 
ealt  coad  of  Newfoundland.  Lat.  49.  45.  N.  Ion.  55.  20. 
W.  Greenwich. 

To  EXPLO'R  ATE,  v.  a.  .[exploro,  Lat.]  To  fearch  out ; 
to  try  by  fearching  ;  to  explore. — Snails  exclude  their 
horns,  and  therewith  explorate  their  way.  Brown. 

EXPLORA'TION,  f.  Search;  examination. — Ufe 
may  be  made  of  the  like  way  of  exploration  in  that  enquiry 
which  puzzles  fo  many  modern  naturalids.  Boyle. 

EXPLOR  A'TOR,  f.  One  who  fearches ;  a  fearcher  ; 
an  examiner. 

EXPLO'RATORY,  adj.  Searching;  examining. 

To  EX'PLORE,  v.  a ■  [ exploro ,  Lat.]  To  try;  to  fearch 
into  ;  to  examine  by  trial  : 

The  mighty  Stagyrite  firft  left  the  fhore, 

Spread  all  his  fails,  and  durd  the  deeps  explore ; 

He  lleet’d  fecurely,  and  difcover’d  far, 

Led  by  the  light  of  the  Moeonian  dar.  Pope. 

EXPLO'REMENT, /.  Search;  trial. — The  frudrated 
fearch  of  Porta,  upon  the  explorernent  of  many,  could  lcarce 
find  one.  Brown. 

EXPLO'SION,  f.  A  fudden  and  violent  expanfion  of 
an  eladic  fluid,  by  which  it  indantaneoufly  throws  off  any 
obllacle  that  happens  to  be  in  the  way,  with  wonderful 
force  and  rapidity ;  as  the  explosion  of  gun-powder,  ful¬ 
minating  gold,  &c. — Thofe  parts  which  abound  with 
ftrata  of  (lone,  or  marble,  making  the  ftrongeft  oppofition, 
are  the  moll  furioufly  ihattered,  an  event  obfervable  not 
only  in  this,  but  all  other  explofions  whatever.  Woodward. 

. — In  gunpowder  the  charcoal  and  fulphur  eafily  take  fire, 
and  fet  fire  to  the  nitre;  and  the  fpirit  of  the  nitre  being 
thereby  rarified  into  vapour,  rulhes  out  with  explofion,  af¬ 
ter  the  manner  that  the  vapour  of  water  rufhes  out  of  an 
aeolipile:  the  fulphur  alfo,  being  volatile,  is  converted 
into  vapour,  and  augments  the  explofion.  Newton. 

With  explofion  vafl 

The  thunder  raifes  his  tremendous  voice.  Thomfon. 

Explofion  differs  from  expanfion,  in  that  the  latter  is  a 
gradual  and  continued  power,  adting  uniformly  for  fome 
certain  time;  whereas  the  former  is  always  fudden,  and 
©nly  of  momentary  or  immenfurably  fhort  duration.  The 
expanfions  of  folid  fubflances  do  not  terminate  in  violent 
explofions,  on  account  of  their  flownefs,  and  the  fmall 
fpace  through  which  the  expanding  lubdance  moves; 
though  their  drength  may  be  equally  great  with  that  of 
the  moll  adtive  aerial  fluids.  Thus  vve  find  that  though 
wedges  of  wood,  when  wetted,  will  cleave  folid  blocks  of 
Hone,  they  never  throw  them  to  any  diffance,  as  is  the 
cafe  with  gun-powder.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  feldom 
that  the  expanfion  of  any  elaftic  fluid  burfts  a  folid  fub- 
ftance  without  throwing  the  fragments  of  it  to  a  confiae- 
rable  diffance,  with  effedts  that  are  often  very  terrible. 
The  mod  part  of  explofive  lubflances  are  either  aerial, 
or  convertible  into  fuch,  and  raifed  into  an  eladic  fluid. 
Thus  gun-powder,  whole  effence  feems  to  confift  in  com¬ 
mon  air  fixed  in  the  nitre,  or  at  lead  an  air  of  fimilarelaf- 
ticity,  where  it  is  condenfed  into  a  bulk  many  hundred 
times  lefs  than  the  natural  date  of  the  atmofphere;  which 
air  being  fuddenly  difengaged  by  the  firing  of  the  gun¬ 
powder,  and  the  decompofition  of  its  parts,  it  rapidly 
expands  itfelf  again  with  a  force  proportioned  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  its  condenfation  when  fixed  in  the  gun-powder, 
and  fo  explodes,  and  produces  all  thofe  terrible  effects 
that  attend  tl-.e  explofion.  The  elaftic  fluid  generated  by 
the  fired  gun-powder  expands  itfelf  with  a  velocity  of 
about  ten  thouland  feet  per  fecond,  and  with  a  force  more 
than  one  thoufand  times  greater  than  the  preffure  of  tiie 
atmofphere  on  the  fame  bafe. 

The  eledtric  explofions  feem  to  be  dill  more  firong  and 
aftoni filing ;  as  in  the  cafes  of  lightning,  earthquakes,  and 
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volcanoes;  and  even  in  the  artificial  eledlricity  produced 
by  the  ordinary  machines.  The  adonifhing  drength  of 
eledtric  explofions,  which  is  beyond  all  poflible  means  of 
meafuring  it,  manifeds  itfelf  by  the  many  tremendous  ef¬ 
fedts  we  hear  of  fire-balls  and  lightning.  In  cafes  where 
the  eledtric  matter  adls  like  common  fire,  the  force  of  the 
explofions,  though  very  great,  is  capable  of  meafurement, 
by  comparing  the  didances  to  which  bodies  are  thrown, 
with  their  weight.  This  is  moft  evident  in  volcanoes, 
where  the  projedtions  of  the  burning  rocks  and  lava  ma- 
nifed  the  greatnefs  of  the  power,  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  afford  a  method  of  meafuring  it :  and  thefe  explo¬ 
fions  are  owing  to  the  extrication  of  aerial  vapours,  and 
their  rarefadlion  by  intenfe  heat. 

Next  in  drength  to  the  aerial  vapours,  are  thofe  of 
aqueous  and  other  liquids.  Very  remarkable  effedfs  of 
thefe  are  obferved  in  fleam-engines  ;  and  there  is  one  cafe 
from  which  it  has  been  inferred  that  aqueous  deam  is 
even  vadly  flronger  than  fired  gun-powder.  This  is  when 
water  is  thrown  upon  melted  copper:  for  here  the  explo¬ 
fion  is  fo  firong  as  almoft  to  exceed  imagination ;  and  the 
mod  terrible  accidents  have  happened,  even  from  fodight 
a  caufe  as  one  of  the  workmen  fpitting  in  the  furnace  where 
copper  was  melting  ;  arifing  probably  from  a  fudden  de¬ 
compofition  of  the  water.  Explofions  happen  alfo  from 
the  application  of  water  to  other  melted  metals,  though 
in  a  lower  degree,  when  the  fluid  is  applied  in  fmall  quan¬ 
tities,  and  even  to  common  fire  itfelf,  as  every  perfon’s 
own  experience  mud  have  informed  him  ;  and  this  feems 
to  be  occafioned  by  the  fudden  rarefadlion  of  the  water 
into  deam.  Examples  of  this  kind  often  occur  when 
workmen  are  fadening  cramps  of  iron  into  Hones;  where, 
if  there  happen  to  be  little  water  in  the  hole  into  which 
the  lead  is  poured,  this  will  fly  out  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
fometimes  to  burn  them  feverely.  Terrible  accidents  of 
this  kind  have  fometimes  happened  in  founderies,  when 
large  quantities  of  melted  metal  have  been  poured  into 
wet  or  damp  moulds.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  fudden  expan¬ 
fion  of  the  aqueous  deam  has  thrown  out  the  metal  with 
great  violence;  and  if  any  decompofition  has  taken  place 
at  the  fame  time,  fo  as  to  convert  the  aqueous  vapour 
into  an  aerial  one,  the  explofion  mud  be  dill  greater.  To 
this  lad  kind  of  explofion  mud  be  referred  that  which 
takes  place  on  pouring  cold  water  into  boiling  or  burning’ 
oil  or  tallow,  or  in  pouring  the  latter  upon  the  former; 
the  water  however  being  always  ufed  in  a  fmall  quantity. 
Another  remarkable  kind  of  explofion  is  that  produced 
by  inflammable  and  dephlogidicated  air,  when  mixed  to¬ 
gether,  and  fet  on  fire  ;  a  kind  of  explofion  that  often 
happens  in  coal-mines,  &c.  This  differs  from  any  of  the 
cafes  before-mentioned;  for  here  is  an  abfolute  condenfa¬ 
tion  rather  than  an  expanfion  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
operation  ;  and  could  the  airs  be  made  to  take  fire  through¬ 
out  their  whole  fubdance  abfolutely  at  the  fame  indanf, 
there  would  be  no  «xplolion,  but  only  a  fudden  produc¬ 
tion  of  heat. 

The  effedts  of  explofions,  when  violent,  are  felt  at  a 
confiderable  didance,  by  reafon  of  the  concudions  they 
give  to  the  atmofphere.  Sir  William  Hamilton  relates, 
that  at  the  explofions  of  Vefuvius,  in  1767,  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  houfes  at  Naples  flew  open  if  unbolted, 
and  one  door  was  burd  open  that  had  been  locked,  though 
at  the  didance  of  lix  miles  :  and  the  explofion  of  a  pow¬ 
der-magazine,  ora  powder-mill,  it  is  well  known,  fpreads 
dedrudlion  for  many  miles  round  ;  and  even  kills  people 
by  the  mere  concullion  of  the  air.  A  curious  eifedt  of 
them  too  is,  that  they  eledtrify  the  air,  and  even  glafs 
windows,  at  a  confiderable  didance.  This  is  always  ob¬ 
fervable  in  firing  the  guns  at  the  Tower  of  London:  and 
fome  years  ago,  after  an  explofion  of  fome  powder-mills 
near  that  city,  many  people  were  alarmed  by  a  rattling 
and  breaking  of  their  china-ware.  In  this  refpedt,  how¬ 
ever,  the  effedts  of  eledtrical  explofions  are.  the  mod  re¬ 
markable,  though  not  in  the  uncommon  way  juft  men- 
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tloned  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  influence  of  a  flafh  of 
lightning  is  diffufed  for  a  great  way  round  the  place  where 
the  explofion  happens,  producing  very  perceptible  changes 
both  on  the  animal  and  vegetable  creation. — See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Earthquake,  vol.  vi.  p.216. 

EX'PLO'SIVE,  adj.  Driving  out  with  noife  and  vio¬ 
lence. — Thefe  minerals  conftitute  in  the  earth  a  kind  of 
natural  gunpowder,  which  takes  fire  ;  and  by  the  afiiftance 
of  its  exp/qfive  power  renders  the  fliock  greater.  Woodward. 

EXPOLPTION,  f.  [ex,  out  of,  and  polio,  Lat.  to  po- 
lifh.]  A  figure  in  rhetoric  in  which  any  thing  obfcure  is 
rendered  more  obvious  by  an  illuftration. 

EXPO'NE,  v.  [ex,  out  of,  and  pono,  Lat.  to  place.]  To 
fet  forth,  to  lay  open,  to  expound.  Chaucer. 

EXPO'NENT,  f.  [expono,  Lat.]  Exponent  of  a  Power, 
in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  denotes  the  number  or  quan¬ 
tity  expreffing  the  degree  or  elevation  of  the  power,  or 
which  (hews  how  often  a  given  power  is  to  be  divided 
by  its  root  before  it  be  brought  down  to  unity  or  1 .  Thus, 
the  exponent  or  index  of  a  fquare  number,  or  the  2d 
power,  is  2  ;  of  a  cube  3  ;  and  fo  on  ;  the  fquare  being  a 
power  of  the  2d  degree}  the  cube,  of  a  3d,  & c.  It  is 
otherwife  called  the  Index. — See  Algebra,  vol.  i.  p.286; 
and  Arithmetic,  vol.  ii.  p.  191. 

EXPONENTIAL,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  exponent  ; 
rioted  by  an  exponent;  expounding,  laying  open  to  view. 

Exponential  Calculus,  the  method  of  differencing, 
or  finding  the  fluxions  of,  exponential  quantities,  and  of 
fu turning  up  thofe  differences  or  finding  their  fluents.  See 
Calculus,  Fluxions,  and  Fluents. 

Exponential  Curve,  is  that  whofe  nature  is  defined 
or  expreffed  by  an  exponential  equation  ;  as  the  curve 
denoted  by  a?  —  y,  or  by  xx  —  y. 

Exponential  Equation,  is  one  in  which  is  contained 
an  exponential  quantity  :  as  the  equation  a*  —  b ,  or 
Xx  =  ab,  &c. 

Exponential  Quantity,  is  that  whofe  power  is  a 
variable  quantity  ;  as  the  exprellion  ax,  or  xx.  Expo¬ 
nential  quantities  are  of  feveral  degrees,  and  orders,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  exponents  or  powers,  one  over 
another. 

7a  EXPO'RT,  v.  a.  [exporto,  Lat.]  To  carry  out  of  a 
country,  generally  in  the  way  of  traffic. — Edward  III.  by 
his  encouragement  of  trade,  turned  the  fcale  fo  much  in 
favour  of  Englifh  merchandife,  that,  by  a  balance  of  trade 
taken  in  his  time,  the  exported  commodities  amounted  to 
two  hundred  ninety-four  thoufand  pounds,  and  the  im¬ 
ported  but  to  thirty. eight  thoufand.  Addifon. 

EX'PORT,  f.  Commodity  carried  out  in  traffic. 

EXPORTATION,^  Theadl  or  practice  of  carrying 
out  commodities  into  other  countries. — The  caufe  of  a 
kingdom’s  thriving  is  fruitfulnefs  of  foil  to  produce  ne- 
ceflaries,  not  only  fufficient  for  the  inhabitants,  but  for 
exportation  into  other  countries.  Swift. 

EXPOR'TER,  f.  He  that  carries  out  commodities,  in 
oppolition  to  the  importer,  who  brings  them  in. — Money 
will  be  melted  down,  or  carried  away  in  coin  by  the  ex. 
porter,  whether  the  pieces  of  each  fpecies  be  by  the  law 
bigger  or  lefs.  Locke. — For  the  amount  or  fum  totals  of 
the  Britifli  imports  and  exports ,  from  the  year  1700  to  1802, 
both  inclufive,  fee  the  article  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  804. 

To  EXPO'SE,  v.  a.  [ expono ,  expofitum,  Lat.  expofer ,  Fr.] 
To  lay  open  ;  to  make  liable  : 

To  pafs  the  riper  period  of  his  age, 

Adfing  his  part  upon  a  crowded  ffage. 

To  lafting  toils  expos’d,  and  endlefs  cares, 

To  open  dangers,  and  to  lecret  fnares.  Prior. 

To  put  in  the  power  of  any  thing  : 

For  as  he  lov’d  her  equal  to  his  life, 
lie  would  not  to  the  feas  expofe  his  wife.  Dryden. 

To  lay  open  ;  to  make  bare  ;  to  put  in  a  ftate  of  being 
acted  upon  : 

Then  joyous  birds  frequent  the  lonely  grove, 

And  beads,  by  nature  flio.ig,  renew  their  love  $ 
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Then  fields  the  blades  of  buried  corn  difclofe. 

And  while  the  balmy  weftern  fpirit  blows, 

Eartli  to  the  breath  her  bofom  dares  expofe.  Dryden. 
To  lay  opeii ;  to  cenfure  or  ridicule  ;  to  fhew  in  fuch  a 
ftate  as  brings  contempt. — Like  Horace,  you  only  expofe 
the  follies  of  men,  without  arraigning  their  vices.  Dryden. 
A  fool  might  once  himfelf  alone  expofe, 

Now  one  in  verfe  makes  many  more  in  profe.  Pope. 

To  lay  open  to  examination. — Thofe  who  feek  truth  only? 
freely  expofe  their  principles  to  the  teft,  and  are  pleafed  to 
have  them  examined.  Lccke. — To  put  in  danger,  as  in 
battle. — The  cxpofing  himfelf  notoiioufly  did  change  the 
fortune  of  the  day,  when  his  troops  begun  to  give  ground. 
Clarendon. — To  caff  out  tochance. — A  father,  unnaturally 
carelefs  of  his  child,  gives  him  to  another  man  ;  and  he 
again  expofes  him  :  a  third  man  finding  him,  breeds  up 
and  provides  for  him  as  his  own.  Locke. 

Helplefs  and  naked  on  a  woman’s  knees, 

To  be  expos’d  or  rear’d  as  flie  may  pieafe, 

Feel  Her  negledf,  and  pine  for  her  difeafe.  Prior. 

To  cenfure  ;  to  treat  with  difpraife.  A  colloquial  abufe 
of  the  word. — A  little  wit  is  equally  capable  of  expofng  a 
beauty,  and  of  aggravating  a  fault.  Addifon. 

The  relentlefs  and  unnatural  aft  of  Expofng  of  Children , . 
is  a  barbarous  cuftom  practifcd  by  molt  of  the  ancients, 
excepting  the  Thebans,  who  had  an  exprefs  law  to  the 
contrary,  whereby  it  was  made capital  to  expofe  children  ; 
ordaining  at  the  fame  time,  that  fuch  as  were  not  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  educate  and  provide  for  them,  fhould  bring  them 
to  the  magiftrates  to  be  brought  up  at  the  public  expence. 
The  places  where  it  was  ufual  to  expofe  children  were 
fuch  as  people  frequented  mod.  This  was  done  in  order 
that  they  might  be  found,  and  taken  up  by  compallionate 
perfons  who  were  in  circumftances  to  provide  for  them. 
With  this  intention  the  Egyptians  and  Romans  cliofe  the 
banks  of  rivers,  and  the  Greeks  the  public  highways. 
According  to  fir  George  Staunton,  vaft  numbers  of  chil¬ 
dren  annually  perifh  in  China,  by  being  thus  expoled. 
See  the  article  China,  vol.  iv.  p.454. 

EXPOSITION,^  [from  expofe .]  Thefituationin  which 
any  thing  is  placed  with  refpedt  to  the  fun  or  air. — Water 
he  chufes  clear,  light,  without  tafte  or  fmell  ;  drawn  from 
fprings  with  an  eafterly  expofition.  Arbuthnot _ Explana¬ 

tion;  interpretation:  [from  expono,  Lat.  to  expound.] 

I  have  fometimes  very  boldly  made  fuch  expoftions  of  my 
authors,  as  no  commentator  will  forgive  me.  Dryden. 

You  are  a  worthy  judge, 

You  know  the  law,  your  expofition 

Hath  been  mod  found.  Shakefpeare. 

EXPO'SITOR,  f  [expofitor,  Lat.]  Explainer;  ex¬ 
pounder  ;  interpreter. — The  Tinner’s  confcience  is  the  belt 
expofitor  of  the  mind  of  God,  under  any  judgment  or  afflic¬ 
tion.  South's  Sermons. 

A  mirth-moving  jeft. 

Which  his  fair  tongue,  conceit’s  expofitor. 

Delivers  in  fuch  apt  and  gracious  words, 

That  aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales.  Shakefpeare ■. 

To  EXPOSTULATE,  v.n.  [expofulo,  Lat.]  To  can- 
vafs  with  another  :  to  altercate  :  to  debate  without  open 
rupture. — It  is  madnefs  for  frieridlefs  and  unarmed  inno¬ 
cence  to  expofulate  with  invincible  power.  L’Ef  range. 

More  bitterly  could  I  expofulate. 

Save  that  for  reverence  of  fome  alive 
I  give  a  fparing  limit  to  my  tongue.  Shakefpeare . 

EXPOSTULATION,  f.  Debate;  altercation;  dif. 
cuflion  of  an  affair  in  private  without  rupture. — Exporta¬ 
tions  end  well  between  lovers,  but  ill  between  friends. 
Spedator. — Charge  ;  accufation  : 

This  makes  her  bleeding  patients  to  accufe 
High  Heav’n,  and  thefe  expofulations  life  ; 

Could  Nature  then  no  private  woman  grace, 

Whom  vve  may  dare  to  love  with  fuch  a  face  ?  Waller , 

EXPOSTUL  A'TOR, 
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EXPOSTULA'TOR,  f.  One  that  debates  with  ano¬ 
ther  without  open  rupture. 

EXPOS'TULATORY,  adj.  Containing  expoftulation. 

' — This  fable  is  a  kind  of  an  cxfofiulatory  debase  between 
bounty  and  ingratitude.  L’EJlrange. 

EXPOSURE,  f.  The  aft  of  expotingor  fetting  out  to 
obfervation.— The  ftate  of  being  open  to  obfervation  : 

When  we  have  our  naked  frailties  hid, 

That  fuffer  in  expofure ,  let  us  meet.  Shahefpeare. 

The  ftate  of  being  expos’d,  or  being  liable  to  any  thing: 

Determine  on  fome  coiirfe, 

More  than  a  wild  expofure  to  each  chance 

That  darts  i'  th’  way  before  thee.  Shakfpeare. 

The  ftate  of  being  in  danger  : 

Ajax  fets  Therfites 

To  match  us  in  comparifons  with  dirt : 

To  weaken  and  djfcredit  our  expofure , 

How  hard  foever  rounded  in  with  danger.  Shakfpeare. 
Expofition  ;  the  fituation  in  which  the  fun  or  air  is  re¬ 
ceived. — The  cold  now  advancing,  fet  fuch  plants  as  will 
not  endure  the  houfe,  in  pots,  two  or  three  inches  lower 
than  the’furface  of  fome  bed,  under  a  fouthern  expofure. 
Evelyn. 

To  EXPOU'ND,  v.  a.  [ expono ,  Lat.]  To  explain  ;  to 
clear;  to  interpret;  to  (hew  the  meaning  of. — We  expounded 
unto  them  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning  him- 
felf.  Luke  xx  iv.  27. — To  examine;  to  lay  open:  a  La- 
tinifm  : 

He  expounded  both  his  pockets, 

And  found  a  watch  with  rings  and  lockets.  Hudibras, 

EXPOUN'DER,  f.  Explainer  ;  interpreter  : 

The  beft  he  was, 

And  faithfulleft  expounder  of  the  laws.  Dryden. 

To  EXPRE'SS,  v'.  a.  \_exprimo,  exprejfus ,  Lat.]  To 
copy  ;  to  refemble  ;  to  reprefent : 

So  kids  and  whelps  their  fires  and  darns  exprefs, 

And  lo  the  great  I  meafured  by  the  lels.  Dryden. 

To  reprefent  by  any  of  the  imitative  arts ;  as  poetry, 
fculpture,  painting: 

Each  ficilful  artift  (hall  exprefs  thy  form 
In  animated  gold.  Smith. 

Toreprefent  in  words ;  to  exhibit  by  language  ;  to  utter; 
to  declare  : 

True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  dreft, 

What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne’er  fo  well  exprejl. - 

Others  for  language  all  their  care  exprefs, 

And  value  books,  as  women  men,  for  drefs.  Pope. 
To  fliew  or  make  known  in  any  manner: 

No  longer  (hall  thy  bodice  aptly  lac’d, 

That  air  and  harmony  of  fliape  exprefs , 

Fine  by  degrees,  and  delicately  lefs.  Prior. 

To  utter;  to  declare;  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun. — 
Mr.  Philips  did  exprefs  himfelf  with  much  indignation 

againft  me  one  evening.  Pope _ To  denote  ;  to  designate. 

■ — Modes  and  Aaron  took  thefe  men  cxprejfed  by  their 
names.  Numb.  i.  17. — To  fqueeze  out;  to  force  out  by 
eompreflion. — Among  the  watry  juices  of  fruit  are  all  the 
fruits  out  of  which  drink  is  exprejfed ;  as  the  grape  and 
the  apple.  Bacon. — To  extort  by  violence,  or  elicite  by 
art  :  a  Latinifm  : 

Halters  and  racks  cannot  exprefs  from  thee, 

More  than  thy  deeds :  ’tis  only  judgment  waits  thee. 

Ben  Jonfun. 

EXPRE'SS,  adj.  Copied  5  refembling;  exaftly  like: 
Of  his  prefence  many  a  fign 
Still  following  thee,  (fill  compafling  thee  round 
With  goodnels  and  paternal  luve  ;  his  face 
Exprefs ,  and  of  his  fteps  the  track  divine.  Milton. 


Plain  ;  apparent  ;  declared  in  aireft  terms  : 

All  the  gazers  on  the  fkies 
Read  not  in  fair  heav’n's  (lory 
Expreffer  truth,  or  truer  glory, 

Than  they  might  in  her  bright  eyes,  Ben  Jonfon. 

Clear  ;  not  dubious.  This  feems  to  be  no  proper  vfe.~\  love 
to  feel  myfelf  of  an  exprefs  and  fettled  judgment  and  affec¬ 
tion  in -things  of  the  greateft  moment.  More. — Where  ren- 
fon  or  feripture  is  exprefs  for  any  opinion,  or  aft  ion,  we 
may  receive  it  as  of  divine  authority.  Locke. — On  purpofe  ; 
for  a  particular  end. — They  who  are  not  induced  to  be¬ 
lieve  and  live  as  they  ought,  by  thofe  difeoveries  which 
God  hath  made  in  Scripture,  would  hand  out  againft 
any  evidence  whatfoever ;  even  that  of  a  meftenger  fent 
exprefs  from  the  other  world.  Atlerbury, 

EXPRE'SS,  f.  A  meftenger  fent  on  purpofe  : 

As  if  ex prejfes  from  all  parts  had  come, 

With  frelh  alarms  threat’ning  the  fate  of  Rome.  Dryden. 

A  meflage  fent. — I  am  content  my  heart  fhould  be  difeo- 
vered  to  the  world,  without  any  of  thofe  popular  capta¬ 
tions  which  fome  men  ufe  in  their  fpeeches  and  cxprejfes. 
King  Charles. — A  declaration  in  plain  terms.  Not  ufual. — ■ 
They  do  not  only  contradift  the  general  defign  and  parti¬ 
cular  exprejes  of  the  gofpel,  but  trefpafs  againft  all  logic 
and  common  fenfe.  Norris. 

EX'PRES'SI BLE,  adj.  That  may  be  uttered  or  de¬ 
clared. — They  had  not  only  a  memory  and  tradition  of  it 
in  general,  but  even  of  feveral  particular  accidents  of  it 
likewife,  which  they  handed  downwards  to  the  fucceed- 
ing  ages,  with  notes  of  the  greateft  terror  exprejjible. 
Woodward. — That  may  be  drawn  by  fqueezing  or  ex- 
preftion. 

EXPRESSION,  f.  The  aft  or  power  of  reprefenting 
any  thing. — There  is  nothing  comparable  to  the  variety 
of  inftruftive  exprefjions  by  fpeech,  wherewith  man  alone 
is  endow'ed,  as  with  an  inftrument  fuitable  to  the  excel¬ 
lency  of  his  foul,  for  the  communication  of  his  thoughts. 
Holder  on  Speech. — The  form  or  mode  of  language  inwhich 
any  thoughts  are  uttered  : 

But  ill  exprefion  fometimes  give  allay  • 

To  noble  thoughts,  whole  flame  ftiall  ne’er  decay. 

Buckingham. 

A  phrafe  ;  a  mode  of  fpeech. — The  aft  of  fqueezing  or 
forcing  out  any  thing  by  a  prefs. — The  juices  of  the  leaves 
are  obtained  by  exprejjion  ;  from  this  juice  proceeds  the 
tafte.  Arbuthnot. 

EXPRESSIVE,  adj.  Having  the  power  of  utterance 
or  reprefentatkm.  With  o/'before  the  thing  exprefted. — 
A  viiible  and  exemplary  obedience  to  God’s  laws  is  the 
mod  exprcjjive  acknowledgment  of  the  majefty  and  fove- 
reignty  of  God,  and  difpofes  others  to  glorify  him  by  the 
fame  obfervances.  Rogers. 

And  four  fair  queens,  wdiofe  hands  fuftain  a  flow’r, 

The  exprej/ive  emblem  of  their  fofter  pow’r.  Pope. 

EXPRESSIVELY,  adv.  In  a  clear  and  reprefentative 
way. 

EXPRESSIVENESS,  f.  The  power  of  expreflion,  or 
reprefentation  by  words. — The  murrain  has  all  the  ex- 
prefjivenefs  that  words  can  give  :  it  was  here  that  Virgil 
{trained  hard  to  outdo  Lucretius.  Addifon. 

EXPRESS'LY,  adj.  In  direft  terms  ;  plainly  ;  not  by 
implication  ;  not  generally. — All  the  duties  that  the  beft 
political  laws  enjoin,  as  conducive  to  the  quiet  and  order 
of  focial  life,  are  exprefsly  commanded  by  our  religion, 
Rogers. 

Who  dare  crofs  ’em, 

Bearing  the  king’s  will  from  his  mouth  exprefsly?  Shakefp. 

EXPRES'SURE,  f.  Now  difufed.  Expreflion;  utter¬ 
ance  : 

There  is  a  myftery  in  the  foul  of  fiate, 

Which  hath  an  operation  more  divine, 

Than  breath  or  pen  can  give  exprejfun  to.  .Shahefpeare, 
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The  form;  the  likenefs  reprefented.-— I  will  drop  feme 
obfeure  epiftles  of  love,  wherein,  by  the  colour  of  his 
beard,  the  manner  of  his  gait,  the  expreffure  of  his  eye, 
forehead,  and  complexion,  he  (hall  find  himfelf  perfo- 
nated.  ShakeJ'pearc. — The  mark;  the  impreffion  : 

And  nightly,  meadow  fairies,  look  you  fing, 

Like  to  the  garter-compafs  in  a  ring  : 

Th’  expreffure  that  it  bears,  green  let  it  be, 

More  fertile  frefii  than  all  the  field  to  fee.  Shakefpeare. 

To  EX'PROBR  ATE,  v.  a.  \_exprobro ,  Lat.]  To  charge 
upon  with  reproach  ;  to  impute  only  with  blame  ;  to 
upbraid. — To  ex probrats  their  dupidity  he  induces  the 
providence  of  ftorks  :  now  if  the  bird  had  been  unknown, 
the  illuflration  had  been  obfeure,  and  the  exprobration 
not  fo  proper.  Brown. 

EXPROBRATION,  f.  Scornful  charge  ;  reproachful 
accufation;  a<5t  of  upbraiding. — The  Parthians,  with  ex¬ 
probration  of  Craflus’s  third  after  money,  poured  gold  into 
his  mouth  after  he  was  dead.  Abbot. 

No  need  fuch  boads,  or  exprobrations  falfe 

Of  cowardice  :  the  military  mound 

The  Britidi  files  tranfeend  in  evil  hour 

For  their  proud  foes.  Philips. 

EXPRO'BR ATIVE,  adj.  Upbraiding. — All  benefits 
lofing  much  of  their  fplendour,  both  in  the  giver  and  re¬ 
ceiver,  that  do  beare  with  them  an  exprobrative  terme  of 
neceffitie.  Sir  A.  S  her  ley's  Travels. 

EXPROMIS'SAR,  f.  In  the  Roman  law,  a  furety,  a 
bail. 

To  EXPROPRIATE,  v.  a.  lex  and  proprius ,  Lat.] 
To  make  no  longer  our  own  ;  to  hold  no  longer  as  a  pro¬ 
perty.  Not  in  ufe. — When  you  have  refigned,  or  rather 
configned,  your  expropriated  will  to  God,  and  thereby  en- 
truded  him  to  will  for  you,  all  his  difpenfations  towards 
you  are,  in  effedt,  the  adts  of  your  own  will.  Boyle. 

To  EXPU'GN,  v.  a.  [expugno,  Lat.]  To  conquer  ;  to 
take  by  affault. 

EXPUGNATION,/.  Conqued  ;  the  a6t  of  takingby 
affault. — The  expugnaticn  of  Vienna  he  could  never  ac- 
complidi.  Sandys. 

To  EXPUL'SE,  v.  a.  \_expalfns,  Lat.]  To  drive  out ;  to 
expel;  to  force  away.— -Inwardly  received,. it  may  be 
very  diuretic,  and  expuje  the  done  in  the  kidnies.  Brown. 

EXPUL'SION,  /.  The  aid  of  expelling  or  driving  out. 
— This  magnificent  temple  was  not  finithed  til!  after  the 
cxputfion  of  Tarquin.  Stilling fleet. 

Sole  vidtor  from  th’  expulfion  of  his  foes, 

Mefiiah  his  triumphal  chariot  turn’d.  Milton. 

The  date  of  being  driven  out. — To  what  end  had  the  an¬ 
gel  been  fent  to  keep  the  entrance  into  Paradile,  after 
Adam’s  expulfion.,  if  the  univerfe  had  been  Paradifc  ? 
Raleigh. 

EXPUL'SIVE,  adj.  Having  the  power  of  expulfion. — 
If  the  member  be  dependent,  by  railing  of  it  up,  and  plac¬ 
ing  it  equal  with  or  higher  than  the  red  of  the  body,  the 
influx  may  be  redrained,  and  the  pare  drengthened  by 
expulfive  bandages.  Wifeman. 

EXPUNCTION,/.  Abolition;  the  ad  of  expunging, 
blotting,  or  effacing. 

To  EXPUN'GE,  v.  a.  [ex/ungo,  Lat.]  To  blot  out  ;  to 
rub  out. — Neither  do  they  remember  the  many  alterations, 
additions,  and  expungings ,  made  by  great  authors  in  thofe 
treatifes  which  they  prepare  for  the  public.  Swift-. — To 
efface  ;  to  annihilate-;  \ 

Wilt  thou  not  to  a  broken  heart  difpenfe 

Ti  e  balm  of  mercy,  and  expunge  th’  offence  ?  Sandys. 

EXPURGATION,  f.  [ expurgatio ,  Lat.]  The  ad  of 
purging  or  cleanfing. — All  the  intedines,  but  efpecially 
the  great  ones,  kidneys,  and  ureters,  ferve  for  expurgation. 
Wifeman. — Purification  from  bad  mixture,  as  of  error  or 
falfehood. — Wife  men  know,  that  arts  and  learning  want 
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expurgation  ;  and  if  the  courfe  of  truth  be  permitted  to  it- 
feif,  it  cannot  efcape  many  errors.  Broum. 

EXPUR'GATOR,y,  One  who  correds  b.y  expunging. 
— They  may  well  be  allowed  an  expurgator.  Lord  Digby. 

EXPUR'GATOR Y,  adj.  \_expurgatorius ,  I.at.]  Em¬ 
ployed  in  purging  away  what  is  noxious :  as,  the  expur- 
gatory  index  of  the  Romanids  direds  the  abolition  or  exT 
pundion  of  paffages  admitted  by  any  authors  contrary  to 
popery. — There  wants  expurgatory  animadverfions,  where¬ 
by  we  might  Alike  out  great  numbers  of  hidden  qualities  ; 
and  having  once  a  conceded  lid,  we  might  with  more 
fafety  attempt  their  reafons.  Brown. 

EX'QUISITE,  adj.  [ exquijitus ,  Lat.]  Farfought  ;  ex¬ 
cellent  ;  confummate  ;  complete. — His  abfolute  exadtnefs 
they  imitate  by  tending  unto  that  which  is  mod  exqui/ite 
in  every  particular.  Hooker. — Confummately  bad. — With 
exqui/ite  malice  they  have  mixed  the  gall  and  vinegar  of 
falfity  and  contempt.  King  Charles. — Very  fenfibly  felt. — 
The  feales  of  the  fcarf-lkin  hinder  objeds  from  making 
too  painful  and  exquifite  impreffion  on  the  nerves.  Cheyne. 

EXQUI'SITELY,  adj.  Perfedly;  completely:  in 
either  a  good  or  ill  fenfe. — We  fee  more  cxqiifiely  with 
one  eye  diut  than  with  both  open;  for  that  the  fpirits 
vifual  unite  themfelves,  and  become  dronger.  Bacon. — • 
The  poetry  of  operas  is  generally  as  exquifitely  ill  as  the 
mufic  is  good.  Addifon. 

EX'QJJISITENESS,/  Nicety  ;  perfection.— We  fup- 
pofe  the  fuperficies  of  the  two  glades  fiiould  be  fo  exadly 
fiat  and  fmooth,  that  no  air  at  all  can  come  between  them; 
and  experience  has  informed  us,  that  it  is  extremely  dif¬ 
ficult  to  procure  from  our  ordinary  tradefmen  either 
glades  or  marbles  fo  much  as  approaching  fuch  an  exqui- 
fitenefs.  Boyle. 

To  EXSCRI'BE,  v.  a.  \_exfcribo,  Lat.]  To  write  out : 

I  that  have  been  a  lover,  and  could  fliew  it, 

Though  not  in  thefe,  in  rhimes  not  wholly  dumb, 

Since  I  exferibe  your  fonnets,  am  become 
A  better  lover,  and  much  better  poe.t.  B.  Jonfon. 

EX'SCRIPT,/  [exferiptum,  Lat.]  A  copy  ;  a  writing 
copied  from  another. 

EXSIC'CANT,  adj.  Drying  ;  having  the  power  to 
dry  up. 

EX'SICCANTS,  f  Medicines  calculated  to  dry  up 
or  expel  malignant  humours  in  the  body. — Some  are 
moderately  moid,  and  require  to  be  treated  with  medicines 
of  the  like  nature,  fuch  as  flediy  parts  ;  others  dry  in 
themfelves,  yet  require  exficcants,  as  bones.  Wifeman. 

To  EXSIC'CATE,  v.  a.  \_cxfcco,  Lat.]  To  dry. — Great 
heats  and  droughts  e xficcate  and  wade  the  moidure  and 
vegetative  nature  of  the  earth.  Mortimer. 

EXSICCATION,/!  The  aft  of  drying.— That  which 
is  concreted  by  cxficcation,  orexprellion  of  humidity,  will 
be  refolved  by  humedtation ;  as  earth,  dirt,  and  clay. 
Brown. 

EXSIC'C ATIVE,  adj.  Having  the  powder  of  drying. 

EXSIC'CATI  VES,  J'.  Medicines  of  a  drying  quality. 

EXSPUI'TION,  J.  \exf.uo ,  Lat.]  A  difeharge  of  fa- 
liva  by  fpitting. 

EXSUC'CATION,  f.  [ear,  out  of,  and  fuccus,  Lat.  hu¬ 
mour.]  An  ecchymofis,  or  extravafation  of  humours  un¬ 
der  the  integuments. 

EXSUC'COUS,  adj.  Dry,  having  no  moidure. 

EXSUCTION,  J.  [ exugo ,  Lat.]  The  act  of  fucking 
out,  or  draining  out,  without  immediate  contact  of  the 
power  of  fucking  with  the  tiling  lucked. — If  you  open 
the  valve,  and  force  up  the  fucker,  after  this  fird  exfudion , 
you  will  drive  out  almod  a  whole  cylinder  full  of  air. 
Boyle. 

EXSUDA'TION,  /.  \_cxudo,  Lat.]  A  fweating  out  ; 
an  extillation  ;  an  emifiion. — They  feemed  to  be  made  by 
an  exfudation  or  extillation  of  fome  petrifying  juices  out 
of  the  rocky  earth.  Derham. 

EXSUF'FOLATE,  adj.  [A  word  peculiar  to  Shake. 

M  m  fpeare.  ] 
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fpcare.  ]  Wliifpered  ;  buzzed  in  the  ear  ;  from  the  Italian 
verb  fuffolar : 

Exchange  me  for  a  goat, 

When  I  fhall  turn  the  bufinei's  of  my  foul, 

To  fuch  cxfuffolate  and  blown  furmifes.  Shakefpeare. 

EXSUFFLA'TION,  f.  \_ex  and  fufflo,  Lat.]  A  blafl 
working  underneath. — Of  volatility,  the  mod  degree  is 
when  it  will  fly  away  without  returning:  the  next  is 
when  it  will  fly  up,  but  with  eafe  return  :  the  next  is 
when  it  will  fly  upwards  over  the  helm,  by  a  kind  of  ex- 
fufflation,  without  vapouring.  Bacon. 

To  EXSUS'CITATE,  v.  a.  [ exfufcito ,  Lat.]  To  roufe 
up  ;  to  ftir  up. 

EX'TANCY,  f.  The  (late  of  rifing  above  the  reft. — • 
Parts  riling  up  above  the  reft  ;  in  oppofition  to  thofe 
depreffed.— ' The  order  of  the  little  extanfics ,  and  confe- 
quently  that  of  the  little  deprefftons,  will  be  altered  like- 
wife.  Boyle. 

EXTANT,  adj.  [ extans ,  Lat.]  Standing  out  to  view  ; 
Landing  above  the  reft. — That  part  of  the  teeth  which  is 
extant  above  the  gums  is  naked,  and  not  inverted  with 
that  fenflble  membrane  called  periofteum,  wherewith 
the  other  bones  are  covered.  Ray. — Public  ;  not  fup- 
preffed. — The  firft  of  tire  continued  weekly  bills  of  mor¬ 
tality,  extant  at  the  parifii  clerks’  hall,  begins  the  tw  enty- 
ninth  of  December,  1603.  Grarnt. 

EXTA'TIC,  orExTATiCAL,  adj.  [exrarnc 05,  Gr.  fee 
Ecstacy.]  Tending  to  fomething  external. — I  had  in 
me  a  great  deal  of  extatical  love,  which  continually  car¬ 
ries  me  to  good  without  myfelf.  Boyle. — Rapturous  ;  in 
a  (late  in  which  the  foul  feems  to  leave  the  body  : 

In  trance  cxtatic,  may  thy  pangs  be  drown’d; 

Bright  clouds  defeend,  and  angels  watcli  thee  round.  Pope. 

EXTE1VPPOR.AL,  adj.  [extemporalis ,  Lat.]  Uttered 
without  premeditation  ;  quick  ;  ready  ;  fudden. — A  man 
of  pleafant  and  popular  converfation,  of  good  extemporal 
judgment  and  difeourfe.  IVotton. — Speaking  without  pre¬ 
meditation. — Many  foolifti  things  fall  from  wife  men,  if 
they  (peak  in  hade,  or  be  extemporal.  Ben  Jenfon. 

EXTEM'PO  RALLY,  adv.  Quickly;  without  preme¬ 
ditation  : 

The  quick  comedians 
Extemporally  will  ftage  us,  and  prefent 
Our  Alexandrian  revels.  Shakefpeare. 

EXTEMPOR A'NEOUS,  adj.  \_cxtemporaneus,  Lat.] 
Without  premeditation;  fudden. 

EXTEM'POR ARY,  adj.  [extemporarius ,  Lat.]  Ut¬ 
tered  or  performed  without  premeditation  ;  fudden  ; 

"  quick. — This  cuftom  was  begun  by  our  ancestors  out  of 
an  ambition  of  (hewing  their  extemporary  ability  of  fpeak- 
Ing  upon  any  fubjedt.  More. 

PiXTEM'PORE,  adv.  [ ex  tempore,  Lat.]  Without  pre¬ 
meditation  ;  fuddenly  ;  readily  ;  without  any  previous 
care  or  preparation. — You  may  do  it  extempore :  for  it  is 
but  roaring.  Shakefpeare. 

Haft  tbou  no  mark  at  which  to  bend  thy  bow  ? 

Or,  like  a  boy,  purfu’ft  the  carrion-crow 
With  pellets  and  with  Hones  from  tree  to  tree, 

A  fruitlefs  toil,  and  liv’d  extempore.  Drydcn. 

It  is  fometimes  ufed  as  an  adjedtive,  but  very  improperly. 
—  [  have  known  a  woman  branch  out  Into  a  long  extempore 
diflertation  upon  a  petticoat.  Addifon. 

EXTEM'PORE,  J'.  A  compofition  made  extempore. 
— I  was  debarred  of  the  acumen  requifite  for  an  extempore. 
Shcnflone. 

EXTEM'PORINESS,  f.  The  faculty  of  fpeaking  or 
adding  without  premeditation  ;  the  (late  of  being  unpre¬ 
meditated. 

To  EXTEM'PORIZE,  v.  n.  To  fpeak  extempore,  or 
without  premeditation. — The  extemporizing  faculty  is  never 
more  out  of  its  element  than  in  the  pulpit  ;  though  even 
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here,  it  is  much  more  excufable  in  a  fermon,  than  in  a 
prayer.  - South . 

TbEXTE'ND,  v.  a.  \_extendo ,  Lat.]  To  ftretch  out 
towards  any  part : 

See  the  figure  of  his  lifelefs  friend, 

And  his  old  fire,  his  helplefs  hand  extend.  Drydcn. 

Lo  amplify  ;  oppofed  to  contraS. — It  is  fufferable  in  any 
to  u(e  what  liberty  they  lift  in  their  own  manner  of  writ¬ 
ing  ;  but  the  contradting  and  extending  the  lines  and  fenfe 
of  others  would  appear  a  thanklefs  office.  Wotton. — To 
fpread  abroad  ;  to  difiufe  ;  to  expand. — He  much  magni¬ 
fies  the  capacity  ot  his  underftanding,  who  perfuades  him- 
felf  that  he  can  extend  his  thoughts  farther  than  God 
exifts,  or  imagine  any  expanfion  where  he  is  not.  Locke. 
— To  widen  to  a  large  comprehenfion. — Few  extend  their 
thoughts  towards  univerfal  knowledge.  Locke. — To  ftretch 
into  affignable  dimenfions  ;  to  make  local  ;  to  magnify  fo 
as  to  fill  Come  affignable  place  : 

The  mind,  fay  they,  while  you  ftiftain 
To  hold  her  (lation  in  the  brain  ; 

You  grant,  at  lead  (he  is  extended. 

Ergo  the  whole  difpute  is  ended.  Prior. 

To  enlarge  ;  to  continue: 

To  Helen’s  bed  the  gods  alone  affign 

Hermione  t’  extend  the  regal  line.  Pope. 

To  increafe  by  force  or  duration  : 

If  much  you  note  him, 

You  (hall  offend  him,  and  extend  his  paffion.  Shakefpeare. 
To  enlarge  the  comprehenfion  of  any  pofition. — Seeing 
it  is  not  let  down  how  far  the  bounds  of  his  fpeech  con¬ 
cerning  diflimilitude  reach,  who  can  allure  us  that  it  ex~ 
tendeth  further  than  to  thofe  things  only  wherein  the  na¬ 
tions  were  idolatrous  ?  Hooker. — To  impart  ;  to  commu¬ 
nicate. — Let  there  be  none  to  extend  mercy  unto  him. 
Pfa'lms. — To  feize  by  courfe  of  law  : 

The  law  that  fettles  all  you  do, 

And  marries  where  you  did  but  woo  ; 

And  if  it  judge  upon  your  fide, 

Will  foon  extend  her  for  your  bride.  Hudibras. 

To  EXTE'ND,  v.  n.  To  reach  any  diftance. — My  good- 
nefs  extendetk  not  to  thee.  Pfalms. — The  bignefs  of  fuch 
a  church  ought  to  be  no  greater  than  that  unto  which  the 
voice  of  a  preacher  of  middling  lungs  can  eafily  extend. 
Graunt. 

-EXTEN'DER,  f.  The  perfon  or  inftrument  by  which 
any  thing  is  extended. — The  extenfion  made,  the  ex¬ 
tenders  are  to  be  loofened  gently.  Wifeman. 

EXTEN'DIBLE,  adj.  Capable  of  extenfion  ;  capable 
to  be  made  wider  or  longer. — Tubes,  recently  made  of 
fluids,  are  eafily  lengthened  ;  fuch  as  have  often  fuffered 
force,  grow  rigid,  and  hardly  extendible.  Arbathnot. — That 
may  be  feized  by  law. 

EXT  ENDLESSNESS,  f.  Unlimited  extenfion.  In 
this  fenfe  it  feems  ufed  with  little  propriety. — Certain 
molecula  fewinales  nuift  keep  the  world  from  an  infinitude 
and  extendkjfuefs  of  excurfions  every  moment  into  new 
figures  and  animals.-  Hale. 

EXTENSIBILITY,  f.  The  quality  of  being  exteri- 
fible. — In  what  manner  they  are  mixed,  (o  as  to  give  a 
fibre  exterfibility,  who  can  fay  ?  Grew. 

EXTENSIBLE,  adj.  [extenfio,  Lat.]  Capable  of  be¬ 
ing  ftretched  into  length  or  breadth. — The  malleus  being 
fixed  to  an  extenfible  membrane,  follows  the  tradtion  of  the 
muffle,  and  is  drawn  inward.  Holder. — Capable  of  being 
extended  to  a  larger  comprehenfion. — Tlrat  love  is  blind 
is  extenfible  beyond  the  objedt  of  poetry.  Glanville. 

EXTEN'SIBLENESS, /!  Capacity  of  being  extended. 

EXTENSION,/,  iextenfio,  Lat.]  The  aCT  of  ex¬ 
tending  The  (late  of  being  extended.— The  hiccough 
cometh  of  fulnefs  of  meat,  especially  in  children,  which 
caufeth  an  extenfion  ot  the  flomach.  Bacon,— In  phyiics,  it 

is 
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is  one  of  the  common  :tnd  eflential  properties  of  body  ;  or 
that  by  which  it  pofl'ertesor  takes  up  fome  part  of  univer¬ 
sal  Space,  called  the  place  of  that  body.  The  extenfion 
'  of  a  body,  is  properly  in  every  direction  whatever;  but 
it  is  ufual  to  confider  it  as  extended  only  in  length,  breadth, 
and  thicknefs. 

EXTEN'SIONAL,  adj.  Long  drawn  out  ;  having  great 
extent. — You  run  into  thefe  extcnfio>\al  phantafms,  which 
I  look  upon  as  contemptuoufly,  as  upon  the  quick  wrig- 
glings  up  and  down  of  pifmires.  More. 

EXTEN'SIVE,  adj.  [_extnjivus,  Lat.]  Wide;  large. — 
I  would  not  be  underftood  to  recommend  to  all  a  purSuit 
of  thole  Sciences,  to  thofe  extenfve  lengths  to  which  the 
moderns  had  advanced  them.  Walts. — That  may  be  ex¬ 
tended’.  Notufed. — Silver-beaters  chufe  the  hneft  coin, 
as  that  which  is  molt  extenjive  under  the  hammer.  Boyle. 

EXTENSIVELY,  adv.  Widely  ;  largely.— ’Tis  im- 
potlible  for  any  to  paSs  a  right  judgment  concerning  them, 
without  entering  into  molt  of  thefe  circumftances,  and 
Surveying  them  extenfivcly,  and  comparing  and  balancing 
them  all  aright.  Watts. 

EXTENSIVENESS,/.  Largenefs  ;  diffufivenefs  ; 
widenel’s. — An  ex tafivencfs  of  underftanding  and  a  large 
memory  are  of  Service.  Watts’s  Logic. — Poflibility  to  be 
extended. — .We  take  notice  of  the  wonderful  dilatibility 
or  extenfvenefs  of  the  throats  and  gullets  of  Serpents  :  I 
myfelf  havetaken  two  entire  adult  mice  out  of  the  fiomach 
of  an  adder,  whofe  neck  was  not  bigger  than  my  little 
finger.  Ray. 

EXTEN'SOR,  f.  \_extendo,  Lat.  to  ftretch  out.]  A 
name  of  many  mulcles  whofe  office  is  to  draw  or  ftretch 
out  the  part  or  member  to  which  they  are  attached. 

EXTE'NT,  part,  from  extend.  Extended.  Not  uj'ed  ; 
Both  his  hands  mod  filthy  feculent, 

Above  the  water  were  on  high  extent , 

And  fain  to  wafh  themfelves  inceffantly.  Spenfer. 

EXTE'NT,/.  [extentus,  Lat.]  Space  or  degree  to  which 
any  thing  is  extended  : 

If  I  mean  to  reign 

David’s  true  heir,  and  his  full  Sceptre  Sway 

To  juft  extent  over  all  Ilrael’s  Sons.  Milton. 

Bulk  ;  Size  ;  compafs  : 

Ariana,  of  Darius’  race, 

That  rul’d  th’  extent  of  Afia.  Glover. 

Communication  ;  diftribution  : 

An  emperor  of  Rome, 

Troubled,  confronted  thus,  and  for  th’  extint 
Of  equal  juftice  us’d  with  Such  contempt.  Shakefpeare . 

EXTE'NT,/.  in  law,  a  writ  of  execution,  or  com- 
miffion  to  the  fheriff  for  the  valuing  of  lands  or  tenements  ; 
and  fometimes  the  aCt  of  the  Sheriff  or  other  commiflioner 
upon  this  writ.  The  term  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  e ft i mate 
or  valuation  of  lands,  which  when  made  to  the  utmolt 
value,  is  faid  to  be  the  full  extent  ;  whence  come  our  ex¬ 
tended  rents,  or  rack  rents.  If  one  bound  to  the  king  by 
fpecialty,  or  to  others  by  ftatute,  recognizance,  &c.  hath 
forfeited  it  ;  fo  that  by  the  yearly  rent  of  the  debtor’s 
lands,  the  creditor  is  to  be  paid  his  debt ;  upon  this  the 
creditor  may  fue  a  writ  to  the  fheriff  out  of  the  chancery 
to  deliver  him  the  lands  and  goods  to  the  value  of  the 
debt,  which  is  termed  a  liberate.  This  is  after  the  writ 
directed  to  the  fheriff  to  feize  and  value  the  lands,  &c. 
of  the  debtor,  to  the  utmofl  extent.  yRcp.-6-j.  Lands 
and  goods  are  to  be  appraifed  and  extended  by  the  inqueft 
of  twelve  men,  and  then  delivered  to  the  creditor,  in  order 
to  the  fatisfaCtion  of  his  debt  :  every  extent  ought  to  be 
by  inquilition  and  verdiCt,  by  the  flat.  Weftm.  2.  And 
the  fheriff  cannot  execute  the  writ  without  aninquifition. 
Cro.  Jac.  569. 

The  body  of  the  cognifor,  and  all  lands  and  tenements 
that  were  his  at  the  time  of  tire  ftatute,  &c.  entered  into, 

’  or  afterwards,  into  whofe  hands  Soever  they  come,  are 
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liable  to  the  extent.  But  copyhold  lands  are  chargeable 
only  during  the  life  of  the  cognifor  ;  and  may  not  be  ex¬ 
tended  by  elegit,  fo  as  to  admit  a  flranger  to  have  intereft 
in  the  lands  held  by  copy,  without  the  admittance  of  the 
lord..  Lands  in  ancient  denrefne,  annuities,  rents,  & c. 
are  extendible.  1  Rcl.  Abr.  88.  Two  parts  of  an  entire  rent 
may  be  delivered  upon  an  extent  by  tire  flieriff.  Cro.  E/iz. 
742.  But  if  the  cognifor  of  a  ftatute  have  a  rent-charge, 
and  before  tire  extent  lie  purchafe  parcel  of  the  land  ;  the 
rent  is  gone,  and  (It all  not  be  in  execution  :  ’tis  otherwife 
if  he  purchafes  after  extent  of  the  rent.  Dyer.,  206.  A  re- 
yerfton  of  lands,  &c.  may  not  be  extended  ;  but  a  plain¬ 
tiff'  had  judgment  for  his  debt  and  damages  de  reverfone 
cum  accident,  and  a  Special  e legit  to  extend  the  moiety,  See. 
2  Sid.  86.  Dyer,  373. 

An  advowfon  in  grofs  is  not  extendible  on  elegit,  &c. 
flat.  JVefrn.  2.  c.  18.  An  office  of  truft  cannot  be  ex¬ 
tended,  becaufe  it  is  not  affignable  ;  and  nothing  fliall  be 
extended,  but  what  may  be-affigned  over.  Dyer,  7.  Yet 
an  office  is  extendible  in  equity.  Choke.  Rep.  39.  Goods 
and  chattels,  as  leaies  for  years,  cattle,  &c.  in  the  cogni- 
for’s  own  hands,  and  not  lold  for  valuable  consideration, 
are  Subject  to  the  extent.  As  the  lands  are  to  be  delivered 
to  the  party  at  a  reafonuble  yearly  value,  fo  the  goods 
fliall  be  delivered  in  extent  at  a  price  that  is  reafonable  : 
and  on  a feire facias  ad  compuland ’  the  cognifee  is  to  account 
according  to  the  extended  value  ;  not  t lie  real  value  of  the 
land.  Hardr.  136.  If  the  extenders  appraife  and  value 
the  lands  too  high,  the  cognifee  at  the  return  of  the  writ 
may  pray  that  they  may  take  and  retain  the  lands  at  the 
rate  appraifed  ;  and  then  it  is  faid  lie  may  have  execution 
againft  their  lands  for  the  debt  ;  but  this  may  not  be  on 
elegit.  Cro.  Jac.  12.  It  has  been  adjudged,  that  at  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  writ  the  cognifee  may  refufe  the  lands,  &c.  ex¬ 
tended,  if  over-valued.  Cro.  Car.  148. 

Where  lands  are  extended  at  under-value,  and  delivered 
in  execution,  the  cognifee  hath  an  intereft  in  the  land, 
which  cannot  be  diverted  by  finding  of  furplufage.  Cro. 
Eli.z.  2 66.  The  cognifor  cannot  enter  upon  the  cognifee, 
when  Satisfaction  is  received  for  the  debt,  but  is  put  to 
his Jcire  facias  on  an  extent  ■.  though  on  an  elegit,  the  defen¬ 
dant  may  enter,  becaufe  the  land  is  only  awarded,  till  the 
debt,  which  is  certain,  is  fatisfied  ;  whereas  on  extent, 
the  land  is  to  be  held  until  the  debt,  damages,  and  cofts, 
are  fatisfied  :  and  the  cognifee  being  in  by  matter  of  re¬ 
cord,  fhall  not  be  put  out  but  by  matter  of  record,  viz. 
a  feire  facias  brought  againrt  him.  After  an  extent  re- 
turned,  a  liberate  fliall  go  to  the  fheriff,  reciting  the  ex¬ 
tendi  facias  and  return,  and  commanding  that  he  deliver  the 
goods  and  lands  to  the  conufee  (under  a  ftatute-ftaple,  See.) 
ft  per  extentum  et  pretium  ilia  habere  voluit.  Lutzu.  432.  The 
cognifee  hath  no  abfoiute  property  in  lands  by  the  extent, 
till  the  delivery  upon  the  liberate  ;  but  notwithftanding, 
by  the  very  extent  they  are  in  enfodia  legis  for  his  benefit. 
Cro.  Car.  106.  No  aCtual  feifin  can  be  on  an  extent,  arid 
a  cognifee  of  a’  ftatute-ftaple,  &c.  cannot  bring  ejeCtment 
before  the  liberate  ;  nor  can  the  fheriff  upon  the  liberate 
turn  the  tertenant  out  of  poffeSfion.  i  Vent.4.1.  Where 
there  is  an  extent  upon  a  ftatute,  and  a  liberate  thereupon, 
but  not  returned,  yet  it  is  good  ;  though  regularly,  when 
inquifitions  are  taken,  the  writ  ought  to"  be  returned. 
4  Rep.  67.  The  lherjff  may  be  charged  to  make  a  return 
of  his  writ,  if  he  put  the  cognifee  in  poffeliion  of  part 
only  ;  and  fo  the  cognifee  may  have  poffeflion  of  the 
whole.  2  NelJ.  Abr.  774.  But  it  is  Said  if  a  perfon  Suing  out 
an  extent,  die  before  t he  return  of  a  writ,  the  flieriff  may 
not  proceed  in  his  inquifition  afterwards,;  for  there  mull 
be  a  profecution  cle  novo. 

After  a  full  and  perfeCt  execution  had  by  extent,  re- 
turned,  and  of  record,  there  (hail  never  be  any  re-extent 
upon  an  eviction  :  but  by  flat.  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5,  if  lands 
delivered  in  execution  on  a  judgment,  ftatute,  or  recogni. 
fance,  fhall  be  eviCIed,  without  fraud,  or  default  of  the 
tenant,  who  holds  them  in  execution,  before  the  debtand 
damages  are  wholly  levied,  the  recoveror  or  conufee  may 

have 
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have  a  fcire  facias  againft  the  perfon  on  whom  the  execu¬ 
tion  was  firft  filed,  his  heirs,  executors,  or  afiigns,  oflands 
then  liable,  returnable  in  the  fame  court,  forty  days  after 
the  tefle  ;  and  if  the  defendant  makes  default,  or  (hews 
not  caufe,  the  chancellor  or  juftices  of  the  court  where  the 
fare  facias  is  returned  (hall  make  a  new  writ  of  the  like 
nature  of  the  former  execution  for  levying  the  refidue  of 
the  debt.  Co.  Lit.  290.  Where  z.  fieri  facias  iffues,  and  is 
delivered  to  the  fheriiF  to  be  executed,  the  property  ot  the 
goods  is  veiled  by  the  delivery,  and  an  extent  afterwards 
for  the  king  comes  too  late.  1  Black.  Rep.  1294.  Doug.  415. 

To  EXTE'NUATE,  v.a.  [cxtcnuo,  Lat.]  TolefTen  ;  to 
make  fmall  or  (lender  in  bulk. — Elis  body  behind  his  head 
becomes  broad,  from  whence  it  is  again  extenuated  all  the 
way  to  the  tail.  Greta. — To  lelTen  ;  to  diminifh  in  any 
quality  : 

To  perfid 

In  doing  wrong,  extenuates  not  wrong, 

But  makes  it  much  more  heavy.  Shakefpcare. 

To  lelTen  ;  to  degrade ;  to  diminifh  in  honour  r 

Righteous  are  thy  decrees  on  all  thy  works  j 

Who  can  extenuate  thee  ?  Milton. 

To  lelTen  in  reprefentation  ;  to  palliate  ;  oppofed  to  ag¬ 
gravate  : 

When  you  (hall  thefe  unlucky  deeds  relate, 

Speak  of  me,  as  I  am  :  nothing  extenuate , 

Nor  fet  down  aught  in  malice.  Shakcfpeare. 

To  make  lean.  To  make  rare  ;  oppofed  to  denfe. — The 
race  of  all  things  here  is  to  extenuate  and  turn  things  to  be 
more  pneumatical  and  rare,  and  not  to  retrogade  from 
pneumatical  to  that  which  is  denfe.  Bacon. 

F.XTENU  A'TION,  f.  The  aft  of  reprefenting  things 
lefs  ill  than  they  are  ;  contrary  to  aggravation  ;  palliation. 
Mitigation  ;  alleviation  of  punilhrnent. — When  fin  is  to 
be  judged,  the  kindeft  enquiry  is  what  deeds  of  charity 
we  can  allege  in  extenuation  of  our  punifhrr.ent.  Atterbury. 
— A  lofs  ot  plumpnefs,  or  a  general  decay  of  themufcu- 
lar  flelh  of  the  whole  Body.  Quincy. — A  third  fort  of  ma- 
rafmus  is  an  extenuation  of  the  body,  caufed  through  an 
immoderate  heat  and  drynefs  of  the  parts.  Harvey. 

To  EXTE'REBRATE,  v.a.  [exterebratu/n,  Lat.]  To 
make  a  hole  through  ;  to  pierce. 

EXTEREN'SKEIN,  or  Egerstein,  a  town  of  Ger¬ 
many,  in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  and  county  of  Lippe  : 
one  mile  fouth  of  Horn. 

EXTER'GENTS,/!  [ extergeo ,  Lat.  to  cleanfe.]  Me¬ 
dicines  which  cleanfe  and  purify  foulnedes. 

EXTE'RIOR,  adj.  [exterior,  Lat. ]  Outward;  exter¬ 
nal  ;  not  intrinfic. — Seraphic  and  common  lovers  behold 
exterior  beauties,  as  children  and  altronomers  conlider 
Galileo’s  optic  glaffes.  Boyle. 

EXTE'RIORLY,  adv.  Outwardly;  externally;  not 
intrinfically  : 

You  have  (lander’d  nature  in  my  form; 

Which,  howfuever  rude  exteriorly , 

Is  yet  the  cover  of  a  fairer  mind, 

Than  to  be  butcher  of  an  innocent  child.  Shakcfpeare. 

EXTE'RIORS,/!  Exterior  parts. — O  (he  did  fo  courfe 
o’er  my  exteriors  with  fuch  a  greedy  intention.  Shakcfpeare . 

To  EXTERMINATE,  v ■  a •  [extermino,  Lat.]  To 
root  our  ;  to  tear  up  ;  to  drive  away  ;  to  abolifh  ;  to  de- 
ftroy. — This  difeovery  alone  is  fufficient,  if  the  vices  of 
men  did  not  captivate  their  reafon,  to  explode  and  exter¬ 
minate  rank  atheifm  out  of  the  world.  Bentley. 

EXTERMINATION,  f.  Deftruftion ;  excifion. — 
The  queftion  is,  how  far  an  holy  war  is  to  be  purfued, 
whether  to  difplanting  and  extermination  of  people?  Bacon. 

EXTERMINATOR,  f.  [ exterminator ,  Lat.]  The  per¬ 
fon  or  indrnment  by  which  any  thing  is  deflroyed. 

EXTERMINATORY,  adj.  Tending  to  extermina¬ 
tion. — We  (hould  be  mutually  j u (titled  in  this  extermina¬ 
tory  w  ar  upon  each  other.  Burke. 
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To  EXTER'MTNE,  n>.  a.  [extermino,  Lat.]  To  exter¬ 
minate  ;  to  deftroy.  Notufd: 

If  you  do  forrow  at  my  grief  in  love, 

By  giving  love,  your  forrow  and  my  grief 

Were  both  extermin'd.  Shakcfpeare. 

EXTE'RN,  adj.  [externus,  Lat.]  External;  outward  ; 
vilible  : 

When  my  outward  action  doth  demondrate 
The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart 
In  compliment  extern,  ’tis  not  long  after 
But  I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  lleeve 
For  daws  to  peck  at.  Shakcfpeare. 

Without  itfelf ;  not  inherent;  not  intrinfic ;  not  depend¬ 
ing  on  itfelf. — When  two  bodies  are  prelfed  one  againft 
another,  the  rare  body  not  being  fo  able  to  redd  divifion 
as  the  denfe,  and  being  not  permitted  to  retire  back,  by 
reafon  of  the  extern  violence  impelling  it,  the  parts  of  the 
«rare  body  mud  he  fevered.  Digly. 

EXTER'NAL,  adj.  [externus,  Lat.]  Outward  ;  not 
proceeding  from  itfelf  ;  operating  or  aiding  from  without ; 
oppofite  to  internal. — We  come  to  be  allured  that  there  is 
fuch  a  being,  either  by  an  internal  impreffion  of  the  notion 
of  a  God  upon  our  minds,  or  elfe  by  fuch  external  and  vi- 
fible  effefts  as  our  reafon  tells  us  mud  be  attributed  to 
fomecaute,  and  which  we  cannot  attribute  to  any  other 
but  fuch  as  we  conceive  God  to  be.  Tillotfon. — Having 
the  outward  appearance  ;  having  to  the  view  or  outward, 
perception  any  particular  nature. — Adam  was  then  no  lefs 
glorious  in  his  externals:  he  had  a  beautiful  body  as  well 
as  an  immortal  foul.  South. 

EXTER'NALLY,  adv.  Outwardly. — The  exterior 
minidry,  externally  and  alone,  hath  in  it  nothing  excel¬ 
lent,  as  being  deditute  of  the  fanftity  that  God  requires, 
and  it  is  common  to  wicked  men  and  good.  Taylor. 

EXTERR A'NEOUS,  adj.  [ex,  out  of,  and  terra,  Lat. 
the  land.]  Foreign/;  coming  from  another  country.  Scott. 

EXTER'SION,  f  [ex,  from,  and  tero,  Lat.  to  rub.] 
The  aft  of  wiping  off  ;  the  aft  of  rubbing  oft'.  Scott. 
EXTER'SORY,  adj.  Rubbing  ;  cleanfing.  Scott. 

To  EXTI'L,  v.  n.  [ex  and Jlillo ,  Lat,]  To  drop  or  dif- 
til  from. 

EXT  ILL  A'TION,  f  The  aft  of  falling  in  drops.— 
They  feemed  made  by  an  exfudation  or  exfoliation  of  pe¬ 
trifying  juices  out  of  the  rocky  earth.  Derham. 

To  EXTI'MULATE,  v.a.  [extimulo,  Lat.]  To  prick  ; 
to  incite  by  (Emulation. — Choler  is  one  excretion  whereby 
nature  excludeth  another,  which,  defeending  into  the 
bowels,  extmulates  and  excites  them  unto  expulfion. 
Brown. 

EXTIMULA'TION,/!  [extimulatio,  Lat.]  Pungency; 
power  of  exciting  motion  or  fenfation. — The  native  fpi- 
rits  admit  great  diverfity  ;  as,  hot,  cold,  aftive,  dull,  &c. 
whence  proceed  mod  of  the  virtues  of  bodies;  but  the 
air  intermixed  is  without  virtues,  and  maketh  things  iri- 
fipid,  and  without  any  cxtimulation.  Bacon . 

EXTI'NCT,  adj.  [extinBus,  Lat.]  Extinguidied  ; 
quenched  ;  put  out. — They  are  extinB,  quenched  as  tow. 
Ifaiah. 

There  purple  vengeance  bath’d  in  gore  retires, 

Her  weapons  blunted,  and  extinB  her  fires.  Pope. 

At  a  dop  ;  without  progreflive  fuccedion. — My  days  are 
extinB.  Job. — Abolifhed  ;  out  of  force. — A  cenfure  in- 
flifted  a  jure  continues,  though  fuch  law  be  extinB,  or 
the  lawgiver  removed  from  his  office.  Ayliffe. 

To  EXTI'NCT,  v.  a.  To  extinguidi. — Give  renew’d 
fire  to  our  cxtinBed  fpirits.  Shakcfpeare. — Time  will  extinB 
love’s  flames.  IV.  Browne. 

EXTINCTION,/!  [extinBio,  Lat.]  The  aft  ofquench- 
ing  or  extinguifhing. — Red-hot  needles,  or  wires,  extin¬ 
guidied  in  quick-diver,  do  yet  acquire  a  verticity  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  of  pofition  and  extinBion.  Brown. — The 
date  of  being  quenched. — The  parts  are  confumed  through 
extinBion  of  their  native  heat,  and  diffipation  of  their  raid- 
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cal  moifture.  Harvey. — Dellrudtion  ;  excifion. — The  ex- 
iin&i'on  of  nations,  and  the  defolation  of  kingdoms,  vvete 
but  the  effects  of  this  deftrudti.ye  evil.  Rogers. — Sup- 
p  re  (lion  : 

They  lie  in  dead  oblivion,  lofing  lialf 
The  fleeting  moments  of  too  fhort  a  life, 

Total  extinction  of  the  enlighten’d  foul.  Thomfon. 

To  EXTIN'GUISII,  v.  a.  \_extinguo,  Lat.]  To  put  out ; 
to  quench  : 

The  foft  god  of  pleafure  that  warm’d  our  defires, 

Has  broken  his  bow,  and  extinguijh' d  his  fires.  Dry  den. 
To  fupprefs;  to  deflroy  : 

My  fame  ofehaftity,  by  which  the  flues 
1  reacht  before,  by  thee  extingui/h' d  dies.  Denham. 
To  cloud;  to  obfeure  : 

Bethink  thee  on  her  virtues  that  furmount, 

Her  nat’ral  graces  that  extinguijh  art.  Skakefpeare. 

EXTIN'GUISHABLE,  adj.  That  may  be  quenched, 
ftipprelfed,  or  deftroyed. 

EXTINGUISHER, /.  A  hollow  cone  put  upon  a  can¬ 
dle  to  quench  it. — ’Tis  better  to  cover  the  vital  flame 
with  an  exiinguijher  of  honour,  than  let  it  confume  till  it 
burns/blue,  and  lies  agonizing  within  the  focket.  Collins. 

EXTINGUISHMENT,/!  Extinction  ;  fuppreflion  ; 
aCt  of  quenching  ;  deftruCtion. — The  immediate  caufe  of 
death  is  the  refolution  or  exiinguijkment  of  the  fpirits. 
Bacon. 

When  death’s  form  appears,  flte  feareth  not 

An  utter  quenching,  or  extinguifhment ; 

She  would  be  glad  to  meet  with  Inch  a  lot, 

That  fo  (lie  might  all  future  ill  prevent.  Davies. 
Abolition ;  nullification. — Divine  laws  of  Chriflian  church 
polity  may  not  be  altered  by  extinguijhment.  Hooker. — Ter¬ 
mination  of  a  family. — His  heart  eafily  conceived  treafon 
againft  the  crown,  wherein  he  perilhed  himfelf,  and  made 
a  final  extingui/hment  of  his  houfe  and  honour.  Davies. 

EXTINGUISHMENT,/!  in  law,  the  extinction  or  an¬ 
nihilation  of  a  right,  eftate,  &c.  by  means  of  its  being 
merged  in,  or  confolidated  with,  another,  generally  a 
greater  or  more  extenfive,  right  or  eftate.  Wherever  a 
right ,  title,  or  intereft,  is  deftroyed,  or  taken  away  by  the 
act  of  God,  operation  of  law,  or  aft  of  the  party,  this  is 
called  an  extinguifhment.  Co.  Lit.  147.  This  extinguifti- 
ment  is  of  various  natures,  as  applied  to  various  rights, 
viz.  eftates,  commons,  copyholds,  debts,  liberties,  fer- 
vices,  and  ways. 

Extinguishment  of  Estates,  is  where  a  man  hath 
a  yearly  rent  out  of  lands,  and  afterwards  purchafes  the 
lands  whereout  it  arifeth  ;  the  property  and  rent  are  thus 
confolidated  or  united  in  one  polfelfor ;  and  therefore  the 
rent  is  faid  to  be  extinguilhed.  Alfo  where  a  perfon  has 
a  leafe  for  years,  and  afterwards  buys  the  property  ;  this 
is  a  confolidation  of  the  property  and  fruits,  and  is  an  ex- 
tinguifhment  of  the  leafe  :  but  if  a  man  have  an  eftate  in 
land  but  for  life  or  years,  and, hath  a  higher  eftate,  as  a 
fee-fimple,  in  the  rent  ;  the  rent  is  not  extinguilhed,  but 
in  fufp.enfe  fora  time;  for  after  the  term,  the  rent  fliall 
revive.  Extinguiftiment  of  a  rent  is  a  deftroying  of  the 
rent  by  purchafe  of  the  land  ;  for  no  one  can  have  a  rent 
going  out  of  his  own  land  ;  though  a  perfon  mult  have  as 
high  an  eftate  in  the  land,  as  in  the  rent,  or  the  rent  will 
not  be  extinct.  Co.  Lit.  147.  If  a  perfon  hath  a  rent-charge 
to  him  and  hi.s  heirs  ilfuing  out  of  lands,  and  he  pitr- 
chafeth  any  part  of  the  land  to  him  and  his  heirs;  as  the 
rent  is  entire  and  ilfuing  out  of  every  part  of  the  land, 
the  whole  rent-charge  is  extinguilhed  :  though  it  is  not 
fo  where  one  hath  a  rent-fervice,  and  purchafeth  part  of 
the  land  out  of  which  it  ilfues  ;  rent-fervice  being  appor. 
tionable  accordingto  the  value. of  the  land,  fo  that  it  (hall 
only  extinguilh  the  rent  for  the  land  purchafed.  Co.  Lit. 
148.  And  it  the  grantee  of  a  rent-charge  purchafes  par¬ 
cel  of  t  he  lands,  and  the  grantor  by  his  deed  granteth  that 
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he  may  diftrain  for  the  rent  in  the  refidue  of  the  land,  this 
amounts  to  a  new  grant.  Co.  Lit.  147. 

If  a  man  be  foiled  of  a  rent-charge  in  fee,  and  grants 
it  to  another  and  IS i s  heirs,  and  the  tenant  attorns  -;  the 
grantor  is  without  remedy  for  the, rent  in  arrear  before  his 
grant  ;  and  fuch  arrears  .become  as  it  were  extinct. 
Vaugh.  40.  A.  B.  made'a  leafe'for  years  of  lands  to  ano¬ 
ther,  and  afterwards  granted  a  rent-charge  to  C.  D.  who 
devifed  the  faid  rent  to  the  faid  A.  B.  till  100I.  lltould  be 
levied  ;  then  to  B.  G.  and  died  :  adjudged  that  by  the 
devife  to  A.  B.  the  rent  was  fufpended,  and  that  a-per- 
fonal  thing  once  fufpended  by  tlie  adftof  the  party  is  extin- 
guiflied  for  ever.  Dyer ,  140.  If  tenant  for  life,  makes  a 
leafe  for  years,  rendering  rent,  and  afterwards  the  revevfion 
defeends  to  the  tenant  for  life  ;  this  is  not  an  extinguifh¬ 
ment  of  thd  term  ;  but  it  is  otherwife  if  he  have  the  re¬ 
version  by  purchafe.  1  Co.  Rep.  96.  A  jointenant  for  life 
purchafes  the  land  in  reverlion,  it  will  extinguilh  the 
eftate  for  life  for  a' moiety,  and  fever  the  •joint-tenure, 

2  Rep.  60.  Lands  are  given  to  two  men,  and  the  heirs  of 
their  bodies;  though  they  have  an  eftate  for  life  jointly, 
and  feveral  inheritances,  yet  the  eftate  for  life  is  not  ex- 
tinCt.  Contra,  if  it  be  by  feveral  conveyances;  as  where 
a  leafe  is  made  to  two  for  their  lives,  and  after  the  leftor 
grants  the  reverlion  to  them  aiid  their  heirs,  &c.  here  the 
life  eftate  will  be  extinguilhed.  Co.  Lit.  182. 

When  the  freehold  cometh  to  the  term,  the  eftate  for 
years  is  extinct.  2  Air  If.  Abr.  820.  Where  the  re  mainderof 
a  term  is  granted  over  to  another,  if  the  party  in  polfef- 
lion  purchafe  the  fee-fimple,  though  by  this  means  his  in¬ 
tereft  is  extinguilhed  ;  yet  that  fliall  not  defeat  the  rever- 
fionary  intereft.  10  Rep.  52.  A  fine,  See.  of  lands,  will 
extinguifii  a  term  :  and  by  purchafe  of  an  eftate  in  fee- 
fimple,  afi  e (late-tail  in  land  is  extindt.  But  if  a  fee-iim- 
ple  and  fee-tail  meet  together  by  deicent,  the  eftate-taiL 
will  not  be  extinguilhed.  1,  Rep.  61.  Defcent  of  lands  to 
the  fame  perfon  who  has  a  term,  will  extinguilh  the  term. 
Moor ,  286. 

When  a  leftor  enters  tortioufly  upon  the  lelfee  againft 
his  confent,  the  rent  is  extinguilhed.  2  Lev.  143.  But  it 
has  been  adjudged,  that  rent  is  not  extimft  by  the  entry 
of  the  leftor,  but  only  fufpended  ;  and  revives  by  the 
lelfee’s  re-entry.  Dyer,  361.  An  infant  has  a  rent,  and 
purchafes  the  land  out  of  which  it  is  ilfuing;  by  this  the 
rent  will  be  fufpended,  but  not  extinct.  Bio.  Extinguijh . 
A  man  lelfee  for  years  takes  a  wife,  or  woman  lelfee  a 
hufband,  that  hath  the  reverfion  after  the  leafe  ;  here  the 
term  is  not  extinguilhed.  12  Rep.  8s. 

Extinguishment  01-  Common. — By purchafinglands 
wherein  a  perfon  hath  common  appendant,  the  common 
is  extinguilhed.  Cro.  Eliz.  594.  A  commoner  releafes 
his  common  in  one  acre,  it  is  an  extinguiftiment  of  the 
whole  common.  And  where  a  perfon  hath  common  of 
vicinage,  if  he  inclofes  any  part  of  the  land,  all  the  com¬ 
mon  is  extinct,  1  Brown l.  174.  But  if  one  hath  common 
appendant  in  a  great  wade,  belonging  to  his  tenant,  and 
the  lord  improve  part  of  the  wafte,  leaving  Sufficient  ;  if 
he  after  make  a  feoffment  to  the  commoner  of  the  land  im¬ 
proved,  this  will  be  no  extinguifhment.  Dyer,  339.  A 
commoner  aliens  part  of  his  lard,  to  w  hich  the  common 
doth  belong  ;  the  common  is  not  extinct,  but  fliall  be 
divided.  2  S/icp.  Abr.  152. 

Extinguishment  of  Copyholb.— It  is  laid  down  as 
a  general  rule,  that  any  aft  of  the  copyholder’s,  which 
denotes  his  intention  to  hold  no  longer  of  his  lord,  and 
amounts  to  a  determination  of  his  will,  is  an  extinguifii, 
meiit  of  his  copyhold.  ILutt.  81.  As  if  a  copyholder  in 
fee  accepts  a  leafe  for  years  of  the  fame  land  fro  in  the  lord, 
this  determines  his  copyhold  eftate  ;  or  if  t he  lord  leafes 
the  copyhold  to  another,  and  the  copyholder  accepts  an 
ailignment  from  the  lelfee,  his  copyhold  is  extinct.  Moor, 
184. — So  if  a  copyholder  bargains  and  fells  his  copyhold 
to  the  lelfee  for  years  of  the  manor,  his  copyhold  is  there¬ 
by  extinguilhed  ;  or  if  he  joins  with  his  lord  in  a  feoff¬ 
ment  of  the  manor,  his  copyhold  is  thereby  extinct  ;  for 
N  n  thefe' 
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thefe  are  aCts  which  denote  his  intention  to  hold  no  lon¬ 
ger  by  copy.  Hull.  65. — So  if  a  copyholder  accepts  to  hold 
of  his  lord,  by  bill  under  the  lord’s  hand,  this  determines 
his  copyhold  ;  and  if  he  accepts  an  eftate  for  life  by  pa¬ 
rol,  if  with  livery,  this  is  an  extinguifhment  ;  otherwife 
not ;  for  without  livery  nothing  but  an  eftate  at  will  palles, 
which  cannot  merge  or  extinguifti  an  eftate  at  will.  1  And. 
199.  If  one  1'eifed  of  a  manor  in  right  of  his  wile  lets 
lands  by  indenture  for  years,  this  doth  not  deftroy  the  cuf- 
totn  as  to  the  wife  ;  for  after  the  death  of  her  hufband  the 
may  demife  it  again  by  copy..  Cro.  Eliz.  459. 

Extinguishment  of  Debt. — If  feme  foie  debtee 
take  the  debtor  to  hufband  ;  or  there  be  two  joint  obli¬ 
gors  hi  a  bond,  and  the  obligee  marries  one  of  them  ;  or 
in  cafe  a  perfon  is  bound  to  a  feme  foie  and  another,  and 
flie  takes  the  obligor  to  hufband  ;  in  thefe  cafes,  the  debt 
will  be  extinguiftied.  8  Rep.  136.  And  if  a  debtor  makes 
the  debtee  his  executor,  or  him  and  another  executors, 
and  they  take  the  executorfliip  upon  them  ;  or  if  the 
debtee  makes  his  debtor  executor,  &c.  it  is  an  extinguifh¬ 
ment  of  the  debt,  and  it  (hall  never  re vivb.  But  where 
a  debtee  or  debtor  executor  legally  refufeth  ;  or  he  and 
others  being  made  executors  they  all  refufe,  then  the  debt 
is  revived  again.  Plowd.  1S5.  It  is  agreed  as  a  general 
rule,  that  a  creditor’s  accepting  a  higher  fecurity  than  he 
had  before,  is  an  extinguifhment  of  the  firft  debt  ;  as  if  a 
creditor  by  fimple  contrail  accepts  an  obligation,  this  ex- 
tinguifhes  the  fimple  contrail  debt.  1  Rol.  Abr.  470.  So 
if  a  man  accepts  a  bond  for  a  legacy,  he  cannot  after  fue 
for  his  legacy  in  the  fpiritual  Court  ;  for  by  the  deed  the 
legacy  is  extinCt,  and  it  is  become  a  mere  debt  at  common- 
law.  Yelv.  38.  So  if  a  bond  creditor  obtains  judgment 
on  the  bond,  or  has  judgment  acknowledged  to  him,  he 
cannot  afterwards  bring  an  aCtion  on  the  bond  ;  for  the 
debt  is  drowned  in  the  judgment,  which  is  a  fecurity  of 
a  higher  nature  than  the  bond.  6  Co.  44.  b.  By  a  releafe 
of  part  of  a  debt  due  on  bond,  the  whole  is  gone,  and  the 
obligation  extinguiftied.  Bro.  ContraB.  80.  1  And.  235. 

Extinguishment  of  Liberties. — Liberties  and  fran- 
chifes  granted  by  the  king, may  fometimes  be  extinguiftied, 
and  fometimes  not.  Moor,  474.  When  the  king  grants 
any  privileges,  liberties,  or  franchifes,  which  were  in  his 
own  hands, Ws  parcel  of  the  flowers  of  the  crown,  fuch  as 
bona  felonum,  fugitivorum ,  &  utlagatorum,  waifs,  ftrays,  deo- 
dand,  wreck  on  the  fea,  See.  if  they  come  to  the  crown 
again,  they  are  drowned  and  extinCt  in  the  crown,  and  the 
king  is  feifed  of  them  jure  coroiue :  but  if  liberties  of  fairs, 
markets,  or  other  franchifes,  and  jurifdiCtions,  be  ereCted 
and  created  by  the  king,  they  will  not  be  extinguiftied, 
nor  their  appendances  fevered  from  the  pofteflions.  9  Rep. 
25.  A  man  has  liberties  by  prefeription,  if  he  takes  let¬ 
ters  patent  of  them,  the  prefeription  will  be  gone  and  ex- 
tindl  ;  for  things  of  a  higher  determine  thole  of  a  lower 
nature.  2  Hen.  VII.  5. 

Extinguishment  of  Services. — The  lord  purchafes 
or  accepts  parcel  of  the  tenancy,  out  of  which  an  entire 
fervice  is  to  be  paid  or  done  ;  by  this  the  whole  fervice 
iwiil  be  extinCt:  but  if  the  fervice  be  pro  bono  publico,  then 
no  part  of  it  (hall  be  extinguiftied  ;  and  homage  and 
fealty  are  not  fubject  to  extinguifliment,  by  the  lord’s 
pnrch  ifing  part  of  the  land.  Co.  Lit.  149.  If  the  lord  and 
another  perfon  do  purchafe  the  lands,  whereout  he  is  to 
have  fervices,  they  are  extinct  :  alfo  by  feverance  of  the 
fervices,  a  manor  may  be  extinguiftied.  Co.  Lit.  147. 

Extinguishment  of  Ways. — If  a  man  hath  a  high¬ 
way  as  appendant,  and  after  purchafes  the  land  wherein 
this  way  is,  the  way  is  extinCt.  Terms  de  Ley.  Though 
a  way  of  neceflity  to  market,  or  church,  or  to  arable  land, 
&c.  is  not  extinguiftied  by  purchafe  of  ground,  or  unity 
®f  polfeftion.  11  Hen.  VII.  25.  Co.  Lit.  135. 

To  EXTI'RP,  v.a.  lextirpo,  Lat.]  To  eradicate  j  to 
root  out.  Not  vfed : 

Which  to  extirp  he  laid  him  privily 

Down  in  a  darkfome  lowly  place  far  in.  Fairy  Queen,  . 
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To  EXTIR'PATE,  v.a.  \_cxtirpo,  Lat.]  To  root  out; 
to  eradicate;  to  exfeind;  to  deftroy. — It  Ts  not  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  virtue  to  extirpate  the  affections,  but  to  regulate 
them.  Addifon. 

EXT  I R  P  A'TION,  f.  The  aCt  of  rooting  out ;  eradi¬ 
cation;  excilion  ;  deftruCtion. — Religion  requires  the  ex¬ 
tirpation  of  all  thofe  paffions  and  vices  which  render  men 
unfociable  and  troubiefome  to  one  another.  Tillotfon. 

EXTIRPATIO'NE,  J.  A  judicial  writ,  either  before 
or  after  judgment,  that  lies  againft  a  perfon  who  when  a 
verdiCt  is  found  againft  him  for  land,  &c.  doth  mali- 
cioully  overthrow  any  houfe,  or  extirpate  any  trees  upon 
it.  Reg.  Jud.  13,  56. 

EXTIRPA'TOR,  f.  One  who  roots  out ;  a  deftroyer. 
EX'TISPEX,/.  [exta,  the  entrails,  and fpecio,  Lat.  to  be¬ 
hold.]  In  antiquity,  the  perfon  who  was  to  view  and  draw 
prefages  from  the  entrails  of  the  bsafts  offered  in  facrifice. 

EIXTISPI'CIOUS,  adj.  \_extfpicium,  Lat.]  Augurial  ; 
relating  to  the  infpeCtion  of  entrails  in  order  to  prognofti- 
cation. — Thus  hath  lie  deluded  many  nations  unto  his 
augurial  and  extifpicious  inventions,  from  cafual  and  uncon¬ 
trived  contingencies,  divining  events  fucceeding.  Brown. 

To  EXTO'L,  v.a.  [_cxtollo,  Lat.]  Topraife;  to  mag¬ 
nify;  to  laud  ;  to  celebrate. — Extol  him  that  rideth  upon 
the  heavens.  P/alms. 

Heav’n  and  earth  (hall  high  extol 

Thy  praifes  with  th’  innumerable  found 

Of  hymns,  and  facred  fongs,  wherewith  thy  throne 

Encompafs’d  (hall  refound  thee  ever  bleft.  Milton. 

EXTOL'LER, /.  A  praifer;  a  magnifier;  one  that 
praifes  to  the  (kies. 

EXTOL'MENT,  f.  Panegyric.  A  word  meant  for 
affeCted,  yet  by  no  means  a  bad  one  in  itfelf. — In  verity 
of  extolment.  Shakefpeare. 

EXTOR'SIVE,  adj.  Having  the  quality  of  drawing  by 
violent  means. 

EXTOR'SIVELY,  adj.  In  an  ex torfive  manner ;  by 
violence. 

To  EXTOR'T,  v.  a.  [ extorqueo ,  extortus ,  I.at.]  To  draw 
by  force;  to  force  away  ;  to  wreft  ;  to  wring  from  one  : 

’Till  the  injurious  Romans  did  extort 

This  tribute  from  us,  we  were  free.  Shakefpeare. 

To  gain  by  violence  or  oppreffton. — Are  my  cherts  fill’d 
up  with  extorted  gold  ?  Shakefpeare. 

To  EXTOR'T,  v.n.  To  praCtife  oppreflion  and  vio¬ 
lence.  Now  difufed. — Before  they  did  extort  and  opprefs 
the  people  only  by  colour  of  a  lewd  cuftom,  they  did  af¬ 
terwards  ufe  the  fame  extortions  by  warrant.  Davies. 

EXTOR'T,  part,  abbreviated  from  extorted: 

They  came  unto  a  citie  farre  up  land, 

The  Which  whylome  that  ladie’s  owne  had  bene, 

But  now  by  force  extort  out  of  her  hand 

By  her  ftrong  foe.  Spenfer. 

EXTOR'TER,  f.  One  who  praCtifes  oppreflion  or  ex¬ 
tortion. — Edric  the  extorter  was  deprived  by  king  Canute 
of  the  government  of  Mercia.  Camden. 

EXTOR'TION,  f.  The  att  or  practice  of  gaining  by 
violence  and  rapacity.  Force  by  which  any  thing  is  un- 
juftly  taken  away. —  A  fucceeding  king’s  juft  recovery  of 
rights  from  unjuft  ufurpations  and  extortions,  (hall  never 
be  prejudiced  by  any  aCt  of  mine.  King  Charles. 

EXTOR'TION,  f.  in  law,  is  ufually  applied  to  that 
abufe  of  public  juitice,  which  confifts  in  the  unlawful 
taking  by  an  officer,  &c.  by  colour  of  his  office,  of  any 
money,  or  valuable  thing,  from  a  perfon  where  none  at  all 
is  due,  or  not  fo  much  is  due,  or  before  it  is  due.  Co.  Lit. 
368.  10  Rep.  102.  The  diftinCtion  between  bribery  and 
extortion  feems  to  be  this  :  the  former  offence  confifts  in 
the  offering  a  prefent,  or  receiving  one  if  offered  ;  the  lat¬ 
ter,  in  demanding  a  fee  or  prefent,  by  colour  of  office. 

At  the  common  law,  which  was  affirmed  by  the  ftatute 
of  Weltm.  i,  c.  26,  it  was  extortion  for  any  minifter  of 
j  the 
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the  king,  whole  office  did  any  way  concern  the  admini- 
ftration  and  execution  of  juftice,  or  the  common  good  of 
the  fubject,  to  take  any  reward  for  doing  his  office,  ex¬ 
cept  what  he  received  from  the  king  ;  though  reafonable 
fees  for  the  labour  and  attendance  of  officers  ot  the  courts 
of  juflice  are  not  reftrained  by  flatute,  which  are  Hated 
and  fettled  by  the  refpecfive  courts  ;  and  it  has  been 
thought  expedient  to  allow  thefe  officers  to  take  certain 
immediate  fees  in  many  cafes,  i  I lawk.  P.  C.  c.  68. — The 
taking  of  money  by  virtue  of  an  office,  implies  an  adl  to 
be  lawful  ;  but  to  take  any  money  by  colour  of  an  office, 
implies  an  ill  adftion  :  and  the  taking  being  for  expedition 
of  bufihefs,  is  judged  by  colour  of  the  office,  and  unlaw¬ 
ful.  Co.  Lit.  368. — Yet  according  to  fome  it  feems  that 
an  officer,  who  takes  a  reward  which  is  voluntarily  given 
to  him,  and  which  has  been  ufual  in  certain  cafes,  for  the 
more  diligent  or  expeditious  performance  of  his  duty, 
cannot  be  laid  to  be  guilty  of  extortion;  for  without  fuch 
a  premium  it  would  be  impoffible  in  many  cafes  to  have 
the  laws  executed  with  vigour  and  fuccefs.  Co.  Lit.  368. — 
But  it  has  been  always  held,  that  a  promife  to  pay  an  offi¬ 
cer  money  for  the  doing  of  a  thing,  which  the  law  will 
not  fuffer  him  to  take  any  thing  for,  is  merely  void,  how¬ 
ever  freely  and  voluntarily  it  may  appear  to  have  been 
made.  1  Rol.  Abr.  16.  Cro.  Eliz.  654.  Moor,  468. 

It  is  extortion  to  oblige  ah  executor  to  prove  a  will  in 
the  bifhop’s  court,  and  to  take  fees  thereon,  knowing  the 
fame  to  have  been  proved  in  the  prerogative  court.  Str. 
73. — Or  in  a  (lie riff’ 5  officer  to  admit  a  prifoner  to  bail, 
upon  an  agreement  to  receive  a  certain  fum  when  the  pri¬ 
foner  Ihould  pay  to  a  third  perfon  another  fum  of  money. 

2  Burr.  924. — To  arreft  a  man  in  order  to  obtain  a  releafe 
from  him.  8  Mod.  189. — In  a  gaoler  to  obtain  money  from 
his  prifoner  by  any  colourable  means.  8  Mod.  226. — Or  in 
a  churchwarden  colore  officii.  1  Sid.  307. — In  a  miller,  if  he 
takes  more  toll  than  is  due  by  cuftom.  Ld.  Raym.  159. — 
Or  a  commiffary  for  abfolution.  3  Leon.  268. — Or  a  ferry¬ 
man  more  for  his  ferry.  4  Mod.  101 . — Or  to  feize  upon  the 
place  where  a  fair  is  held,  and  by  building  Halls  to  force 
an  exorbitant  price  for  them.  Ld.  Raym.  150. — Or  in  an 
under-fheriff  to  refufe  to  execute  procefs  till  his  fees  are 
paid.  Salk.  330. — Or  to  take  a  bond  for  his  fee  before  exe¬ 
cution  is  fued  out.  Hut.  53. — Or  for  a  coroner  to  refufe 
his  ^iew  until  his  fees  be  paid.  3  Injt.  149. 

Extortion  by  the  common  law  is  feverely  pu'niffied,  on 
indidfment,  by  fine  and  imprifonment,  and  removal  of 
officers  from  the  offices  wherein  committed.  By  the  Hat. 

3  Edw.  I.  inferior  officers  of  jullice,  See.  guilty  of  extor¬ 
tion,  are  to  render,  by  c.  26,  double,  and  by  c.  30,  treble, 
value;  and  there  are  divers  other  flatutes  for  .puniffiing 
extortions  of  ffienffs,  bailiffs,  gaolers,  clerks  of  the  affife, 
and  of  the  peace,  attornies  and  folicitors,  &c.  And  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  fum,  if  there  is  proof  only  of  a  (hilling 
taken,  the  defendant  is  guilty:  for  the  taking  is  the  of¬ 
fence,  and  not  the  contract.  Ld.  Raym.  149.  And  he  alio 
who  afiifls  is  equally  guilty,  for  there  are  no  acceffiaries 
in  extortion.  Str.  73. 

EXTOR'TIONER,  J.  One  who  praftifes  extortion; 
one  who  grows  rich  by  violence  and  rapacity. — There 
will  be  always  murderers,  adulterers,  extortioners ,  church- 
robbers,  traitors,  and  other  rabblement.  Camden. — The 
covetous  extortioner  is  involved  in  the  fame  fentence.  De~ 
cay  of  Piety. 

EX'TRA,  adj.  [Latin.]  Without;  foreign;  extraor¬ 
dinary:  chiefly  ufed  in  contpofition. 

EXTR  A-CONSTEL'LA  TED,  adj.  Placed  out  of  a 
conftellation. 

ToEXTRA'CT,  v.a.  [extrako,  extraClum,  Lat.]  To 
draw  out  of  fomething. — The  drawing  one  metal  or  mi¬ 
neral  out  of  another,  we  call  extracting.  Bacon. — To  draw 
by  chemical  operation  : 

They 

Whom  funny  Borneo  bears,  are  Hor’d  with  ftreams 
Egregious,  rum  and  rice’s  fpirit  extracl.  Philips, 
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To  take  from  fomething  of  which  the  thing  taken  was  a 
part : 

Bone  of  my  bone,  flefii  of  my  flefh,  myfelf 
Before  me  :  woman  is  her  name,  of  man 
Extracted.  Milton. 

To  draw  out  of  any  containing  body  or  cavity. — Thefe 
waters  were  extracted,  and  laid  upon  the  furface  of  the 
ground.  Burnet. — To  felect  and  abftradt  from  a  larger 
treatife. — To  fee  how  this  cafe  is  reprefented,  I  have  ex- 
traCled  out  of  that  pamphlet  a  few  notorious  falfnoods. 
Swift. 

EXTRA'CT,  part,  [abbreviation  of  extracted.  ]  De¬ 
fended  : 

From  whofe  race  of  old 

She  heard  that  Hie  was  lineally  extraCl.  Spenfer. 

EX'TRACT,  f.  The  fubltance  extracted  ;  the  chief 
parts  drawn  from  any  thing. — In  ti natures,  if  the  fuper. 
fiuous  fpirit  of  wine  be  ditiilled  off,  it  leaves  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  that  thicker  fubflance,  which  chemifls  call  the  extraCb 
of  the  vegetables.  Boyle. — The  chief  heads  drawn  from 
a  book;  an  abftradt;  an  epitome. — Some  bocks  may  be 
read  by  extracts  made  of  them  by  others,  but  only  in  the 
lefs  important  arguments,  and  the  meaner  books  ;  elfe  dif- 
ti  1  led  books  are  like  common  diflilled  waters,  flaffiy  things. 
Bacon. — Extraction  ;  defeent.  Not  ufed. — Theapoftle  gives 
it  a  value  fuitable  to  its  extraCI ,  branding  it  with  the  mod 
ignominious  imputation  of  fooliflinefs.  South. 

EXTR  AC'TION,  /.  [extraClio,  Lat.]  The  aft  of  draw¬ 
ing  one  part  out  of  a  compound  ;  the  adt  of  drawing  out 
the  principal  fubflance  by  chemical  operation. — Although 
the  charge  of  extraction  Ihould  exceed  the  worth,  at  lead 
it  will  difeover  nature  and  poflibility.  Bacon. — Derivation 
from  an  original  ;  lineage  ;  defeent : 

One  whofe  extraction’s  from  an  ancient  line, 

Gives  hope  again  that  well-born  men  may  Ihine; 

The  meanefl  in  your  nature  mild  and  good. 

The  noble  reft  fecured  in  your  blood.  Waller. 

EXTRACTOR,/.  [Latin.]  The  perfon  or  inftru- 
mer.t  by  which  any  tiling  is  extradted. 

EXTRAC'TORY,  adj.  Having  the  quality  or  power 
of  extracting.  Scott. 

EXTR  A  DIC'TIONARY,  adj.  [extra  and  diBio,  Lat.] 
Not  confiding  in  words  but  realities. — Of  extradiClicnary 
and  real  fallacies,  AriHotle  and  logicians  make  (ix  ;  but 
we  obferve  men  are  commonly  deceived  by  four  thereof. 
Brown. 

EXTRAGENETTY,/.  Tlye  date  or  quality  of  being 
extrageneons.  Scott. 

EXTRAGE'NEOUS,  adj.  [extra  and  genus,  Lat.] 
Alien  ;  foreign  ;  belonging  to  another  kind. 

EXTRAJUDI'CIAL,  adj.  [extra  and  judicium,  I, at.] 
Out  of  the  regular  courfe  of  legal  procedure. — A  decla¬ 
ratory  or  extrajudicial  abfolution  is  conferred  in  foro  pani- 
tentiali.  Ayliffie. 

EXTRAJ UDI'CI ALLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  different 
from  the  ordinary  courfe  of  legal  procedure. — The  confir¬ 
mation  of  an  election,  though  done  by  a  previous  citation 
of  all  perfons  concerned,  may  be  faid  to  be  done  extraju- 
dicially,  when  oppofition  enfues  thereupon.  Aylffe. 

EXTRAMIS'SION,  f.  [extra  and  mitto,  Lat.]  The 
adt  of  emitting  outwards  :  oppoiite  to  intromiffion. — Arif- 
totle,  Alhazen,  and  others,  hold  that  fight  is  by  recep¬ 
tion,  and  not  by  e xtramiffion  ;  by  receiving  the  rays  of  the 
objedt  into  the  eye,  and  not  by  fending  any  out.  Brown. 

EXTR AMUNDA'NE,  adj.  [extra  and  mundus,  Lat.] 
Beyond  the  verge  of  the  material  world. — This  is  a  phi- 
lofophy  that  gives  the  exadteft  topography  of  the  extra- 
mundane  fpaces.  Glanville. 

EXTRA'NEOUS,  adj.  [extraneus,  Lat.]  Not  belong¬ 
ing  to  any  thing  ;  foreign;  of  different  fubflance  ;  not  in- 
trinfic. — When  the  mind  refers  any  of  its  ideas  to  any 
thing  extraneous  to  them,  they  are  then  called  true  or  falfe. 
Locke.— Gold,  when  equally  pure,  and  freed  from  extra¬ 
neous 
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ti'eous  matter,  is  abfolutely  alike  in  colour,  confidence, 
Specific  gravity,  and  all  other  refpedts.  Woodward. 

EX  1  R  AORD1 N  A'RII,  f.  amongft  the  Romans,  was  a 
body  of  men  confiding  of  a  third  part  of  the  foreign  horfe 
and  a  .fifth  of  the  foot,  which  was  feparated  from  the  red 
of  the  forces  borrowed  from  the  confederate  dates  with 
great  policy  and  caution,  to  prevent  any  defign  that  they 
might  pofiibly  entertain  againft  the  natural  forces.  A 
more  choice  body  of  men  were  drawn  from  among  the 
extraordinary  under  the  name  of  abltcli. 

EXTRAOR'DIN ARILY,  adv.  In  a  manner  out  of 
the  common  method  and  order. — In  government  it  is  good 
to  life  men  of  one  rank  equally  ;  for  to  countenance  fome 
extraordinarily ,  is  to  make  them  infolent,  and  the  re  ltd  if-' 
content.  Bacon. — Uncommonly  -  particularly;  eminently; 
remarkably. — He  quotes  me  right;  and  I  hope  all  his 
quotations,  wherein  he  is  fo  extraordinarily  Copious  and 
elaborate,  are  fo.  Hozuel. 

EXTRAOR'DINARINESS,  f.  Uncommonnefs  ;  emi¬ 
nence  ;  remarkablenefs. — 1  chufe  fome  few  either  for  the 
ex traordinarinefs  of  their  guilt,  or  the  frequency  of  their 
practice.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

EX  TRAOR'DIN  AKY, adj.  [extraordinarius,  Lat.  This 
word  and  its  derivatives  are  generally  pronounced  extror- 
dinary,  whereby  the  a  is  liquefied  into  the  <?.]  Different 
from  common  order  and  method;  not  ordinary. — Evils 
mud  be  judged  inevitable,  if  there  be  no  apparent  ordi¬ 
nary  way  to  avoid  them;  becaufe  where  council  and  ad¬ 
vice  bear  rule  of  God’s  extraordinary  power,  without  extra, 
ordinary  warrant,  we  cannot  prefume.  Hooker.— .Different 
from  the  common  courfe  of  law. — If  they  proceed  in  a 
martial  or  any  other  extraordinary  way,  without  any  form 
.of  law,  his  majedy  fhould  declare  his  judice  and  affedlion 
to  an  old  faithful  fervant.  Clarendon. — Eminent;  remark¬ 
able;  more  than  common. — The  Indians  worfhipped  ri¬ 
vers,  fountains,  rocks,  or  great  Hones,  and  all  things  which 
feemed  to  have  fomething  extraordinary  in  them.  Stulingfleet. 

EXTRAOR'DINARY,  adv.  [This  word  feeniS  only 
a  colloquial  barbarifm,  ufed  for  the  eafe  of  pronunciation.] 
Extraordinarily. — I  ran  over  their  cabinet  of  medals,  but 
don’t  remember  to  have  met  with  any  things  in  it  that 
are  extraordinary  rare.  Addifon. 

EXTRA  PAROC'HI  AL,  adj.  [extra and parochia,  Lat.] 
Not  comprehended  within  any  paridi. 

EXTRAPROVIN'CIAL,  adj.  [extra  and  provincia , 
Lat.]  Not  within  the  fame  province;  not  within  the ju- 
rifdidtion  of  the  fame  archbifnop. — An  extraprovincial  ci¬ 
tation  is  not  valid,  ultra  duas  diatas,  above  two  days  jour¬ 
ney  ;  nor  is  a  citation  valid  that  contains  many  conditions 
manifellly  inconvenient.  Aylijfe. 

EXTRARE'GULAR,  adj.  [extra  and  regula ,  Lat.] 
Not  comprehended  within  a  rule. — His  providence  is  ex- 
iraregular ,  and  produces  ftrange  things  -  beyond  common 
rule  ;  and  he  led  Ifrael  through  a  fea,  and  made  a  rock 
pour  forth  water.  Taylor. 

EX'TRA  TEMPORA,/!  A  licence  from  the  pope 
to  take  holy. orders  at  any  time. 

EXTRA'V AG ANCE,  or  Extravagancy,/  [extra¬ 
vagant,  Lat.]  Excurfion  or  fally  beyond  preferibed  limits. 
—  I  have  troubled  you  too  far  with  this  extravagance :  I 
fhall  make  no  delay  to  recal  myfelf  into  the  road  again. 
Hammond. — Irregularity;  wildnefs.  Outrage;  violence; 
outrageous  vehemence. — How  many,  by  the  wild  fury  and 
extravagancy  of  their  own  pa'lions,  have  put  their  bodies 
into  a  combuftion,  and  by  ftirring  up  their  rage  againft 
others,  have  armed  that  fierce  humour  againft  themfelves. 
Tillotfon. — Unnatural  tumour;  bombaft. — Some  verfes  of 
my  own  Maximum  and  Almanzor,  cry  vengeance  upon 
me  for  their  extravagance.  Dryden. — Wade;  vain  and  fu- 
perflnous  expence. — Site  was  fo  expentive,  that  the  in¬ 
come  of  three  dukes  was  not  enough  to  fupply  her  extra¬ 
vagance.  Arbuthnot. 

EXTRA'VAG  ANT,  adj.  [ extravagans ,  Lat.]  Wan¬ 
dering  out  of  his  bounds.  This  is  the  primogeniul  fenfe, 
but  not  now  in  life.: 
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At  bio  warning, 

The  extravagant  and  erring  fpirit  hies, 

I  o  his  confine.  Shakefpearc. 

Roving  beyond  juft  limits  or  preferibed  methods  : 

I  dare  not  alk  for  what  you  would  not  grant  ; 

But  wifties,  madam,  are  extravagant.  Dryden. 

Not  comprehended  in  anything. — Twenty  conftitutions 
of  pope  John  XXII.  are  called  the  extravagants ,  for  that 
they  being  written  in  no  order  or  methods,  vagantur'extra 
corpus  colleElionem  can'onum.  AyVJfe.  —  Irregular;  wild. — 
There  appears  fomething  nobly  wild-  and  extravagant  in 
great  natural  geniufes,  infinitely  more  beautiful  than  turn 
and  polilhing.  Addijon. — Wafteful  ;  prodigal;  vainly  ex- 
penfive. — An  extravagant  man,  who  has  nothing  elfe  to 
recommend  him  but  a  falfe  generofity,  is  often  more  be¬ 
loved  than  a  perfon  of  a  much  mote  finifhed  charadter 
who  is  defedtive  in  this  particular.  Add.ifcn. 

EXTRA'VAG  ANT,  f.  One  who  is  confined  in  no 
general  rule  or  definition. — We  pity  or  laugh  at  thofe 
fatuous  extravagants.  Glahville. — There  are  certain  extrava¬ 
gants  among  people  of  ail  lizes  and  profellions.  L.’EJlrange. 

EXTRA VAGAN'TES,  f.  Thofe  decretal  epiftles 
which  Were  pubiifhed  after  the  Clementines.  They  were 
fo  called,  becaufe  at  firft  they  were  not  digefted  or  ranged 
with  the  other  papal  conftitutions,  but  feemed  to  be,  as 
it  were,  detached  from  the  canon  law.  They  continued 
to  be  called  by  the  fame  name  when  they  were  afterwards 
inferred  in  the  body  of  the  canon  law.  The  firft  extra- 
vagantes  are  thofe  of  pope  John  XXH.  lucceffor  of  Cle¬ 
ment  V.  The  laft  colledlion  was  brought  down  to  the 
year  1483,  and  was  called  the  common  extravagantes,  not- 
withftanding  that  they  were  likewife  incorporated  with 
the  reft  of  the  canon  law. 

EXTRA'VAGANTLY,  adv.  In  an  extravagant  man¬ 
ner;  wildly: 

Her  paffion  was  extravagantly  new  ; 

But  mine  is  much  the  madder  of  the  two.  Dryden. 

In  an  unreafonable  degree. — Some  are  found  to  praife  our 
author,  and  others  as  rathly  and  extravagantly  contradidt 
his  admirers.  Pope. — Expenfively  ;  luxurioufty  ;  wafte- 
fully  ;  profufely. 

EXTRA'VAGANTNESS, /.  Excefs;  exemfion  be¬ 
yond  limits. 

EXTRA'VAGANTS,yi/;/.  [extravagantes,  Lat.]  One 
portion  of  the  canon  law. — Gralian’s  decree,  Gregory’s 
decretals,  the  ftxth  decretal,  the  Clementine  conftitutions, 
and  the  extravagants  of  John  and  his  fucceffors,  form  the 
corpus  juris  canonici.  Rlackfone. 

To  EXTRA'VAGATE,  v.  a.  [extra  and  •vagor,  Lat.] 
To  wander  out  of  limits. 

EXTRA'VASATED,  adj.  [extra  and  <vafa,  Lat.] 
Forced  out  of  the  properly  containing  veffels. — The  vii- 
cous  matter,  which  lies  like  leather  upon  the  cxlravcfated 
blood  of  pleuretic  people,  may  be  diffolved  by  a  due  de¬ 
gree  of  heat.  Arbuthnot. 

EXTRAVASA'TION,  f.  The  ad!  of  forcing,  or  ftate 
of  being  forced,  out  of  the  proper  containing  veffels. — 
Aliment  too  vifeous,  cbftrudting  the  glands,  and  by  its 
acrimony  corroding  the  fmall  veffels  of  the  lungs,  after 
a  rupture  and  extravafation  of  blood,  eafily  produces  an 
ulcer.  Arbuthnot. 

EXTRAVE'N  ATE,  adj.  [extra  and  vena,  Lat.]  Let 
out  of  the  veins. 

EXTR  AVER'SION,  J.  [extra  and  vsrfio,  Lat.]  The 
adt  of  throwing  out ;  the  ftate  of  being  thrown  out. — Nor 
does  there  intervene  heat  to  afford  them  any  colour  to 
pretend  that  there  is  made  an  cxt.raverfion  of  the  fulphur, 
or  of  any  of  the  two  other  fuppofed  principles.  Boyle. 

EXTRAU'GHT,  part.  [This  is  an  obfolete  participle 
from  extraB  ■,  as  diftraught  from  difraB.']  Extracted  : 
Shant’ft  thou  not,  knowing  whence  thou  art  extraxtght. 

To  let  thy  tongue  deled!  thy  bafeborn  heart.  Shaklfpeare. 

EXTRE'AT, 
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EXTRE'AT,  f  [ extrait ,  Fr.]  Extraction  or  defcent : 
Some  clarkes  doe  doubt  in  their  deviceful!  art, 

Whether  this  heavenly  thing  whereof  1  treat, 

To  weeten  mercie,  be  of  juftice  part, 

Or  drawne  forth  from  her  by  divine  extreate.  Spenfer. 

EXTRE'ME,  adj.  \_extremus,  Lat.]  This  word  is  fome- 
times  corrupted  by  the  fuperlative  termination,  of  which 
it  is  by  no  means  capable,  as  it  lias  in  itfelf  the  fuperla¬ 
tive  fignification.]  Greateft  ;  of  the  high  eft  degree.— The 
Lord  '(ha'll  fmite  thee  with  a  fever,  an  inflammation,  and 
an  extreme  burning.  Deut.  xxviii.  22. — Utrnoft  : 

Mifeno’s  cape  and  Bauli  laft  he  view’d, 

That  on  the  fea’s  extreme 'ft  borders  flood.  Addifon. 
Laft  ;  that  beyond  which  there  is  nothing  : 

Farewel,  ungrateful  and  unkind!  I  go, 

Condemn’d  by  thee  to  thofe  fad  (hades  below  : 

I  go  th’  extremef  remedy  to  prove, 

To  drink  oblivion,  and  to  drench  my  love.  Dryden. 
Prefling  in  the  utrnoft  degree. — Cafes  of  neceflity  being 
iometime  but  urgent,  fometime  extreme ,  the  confideration 
of  public  utility  is  urged  equivalent  to  the  eafier  kind  of 
neceflity.  Hooker. — Rigorous  ;  drift. — If  thou  be  extreme  to 
mark  what  is  amifs,  O  Lord,  who  (hall  abide  it?  Pfatms. 

EXTRE'ME,  f.  Utrnoft  point ;  higheft  degree  of  any 
thing : 

Avoid  extremes,  and  (him  the  fault  of  fuel) 

Who  ftill  are  pleas’d  too  little,  or  too  much.  Pope. 
Points  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  each  other  ^extre¬ 
mity. — The  true  proteftant  religion  is  fituated  in  the 
golden  mean  ;  the  enemies  unto  her  are  the  extremes  on 
either  hand.  Bacon. 

EXTRE'ME  UNCTION,  in  the  Romifli  church,  one 
of  the  facraments ;  a  foletun  anointing  of  a  Tick  perfon 
With  holy  oil,  when  fuppofed  at  the  point  of  death. 

EXTRE'MELY,  adv.  In  the  utrnoft  degree. — She 
rnight  hear,  not  far  from  her,  an  extremely  doleful  voice; 
but  lb  fupprefled  with  a  kind  of  whifpering  note,  that  (he 
could  not  conceive  the  words  diftinftly.  Sidney. — Very 
much;  great;  in  familiar  language. — Whoever  fees  a 
fcoundrcl  iu  a  gown  reeling  home  at  midnight,  is  apt  to 
be  extremely  comforted  in  his  own  vices.  Swift. 

E XTR E' M IT  Y,  /.  [cxtremiton,  Lat.]  The  utrnoft 
point  ;  the  higheft  degree. — Should  any  one  be  cruel  and 
uncharitable  to  that  extremity,  yet  this  would  not  prove 
that  propriety  gave  any  authority.  Locke. — The  utrnoft 
parts;  the  parts  molt  remote  from  the  middle. — The  ex¬ 
tremity  oi  pdm  oix.cn  creates  a  coldnefs  in  the  extremities-, 
but  fuel)  a  fenfation  is  very  confiftent  with  an  inflamma¬ 
tory  diftemper.  Arbuthnot. — The  points  in  the  utrnoft  de¬ 
gree  of  oppolition,  or  at  the  utrnoft  diftance  from  each 
other  : 

He’s  a  man  of  that  ftrange  compofition, 

Made  up  of  all  the  word  extremities 
.Of  youth  and  age.  Denham. 

Remoteft  parts  ;  parts  at  the  greateft  diftance. — They 
Lent  fleets  out  of  the  Red  Sea  to  The  extremities  of  Ethiopia, 
and  imported  quantities,  of  precious  goods,  Arbuthnot. — 
'Violence  of  pa  (Sen  : 

With  equal  meafure  (lie  did  moderate 
The  ftrong  extremities  of  their  outrage.  Spcnfer. 

The  utrnoft  violence,  rigour,  or  diftrefs. — He  promifed, 
if  they  (liould  be  befieged,  to  relieve  them  before  they 
fhould  be  reduced  to  extremity.  Clarendon. 

I  vvifli  for  peace,  and  any  terms  prefer, 

Before  the  laft  extremities  of  war.  Dryden. 

The  moft  aggravated  (late. — The  world  is  turning  mad 
after  farce,  the  extremity  of  bad  poetry  ;  or  rather  the 
judo-ment  that  is  fallen  upon  dramatic  writing.  Dryden. 

To  EX'TRICATE,  v.  a.  [ extrico ,  Lat.]  To  difem- 
barrafs  ;  to  fet  free  any  one  in  a  (late  of  perplexity  ;  to 
di (entangle. — Thefe  are  reliefs  to  nature,  as  they  give  her 
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an  opportunity  of  extricating  herfelf  from  her  oppreflions, 
and  recovering  the  feveral  tones  and  fprings  of  her.  velfels. 
Addifon. 

EXTRICA'TION,  f.  The  aft  of  difentangling  ;  dif- 
entanglement. — Crude  fait  has  a  tafte  not  properly  acid, 
but  fucli  as  predominates  in  brine  ;  and  it  does  not  appear, 
but  this  acid  fpirit  did  as  fuch  pre-exift  in  the  fait  whence 
it  was  obtained,  fo  that  we  may  fuppofe  it  to  have  been 
made  rather  by  tranfmntation  than  extrication.  Boyle. 

EXTRIN'SIC,  adj.  [extrinfecus,  Lat.]  Outward;  ex¬ 
ternal. — Extrinfic  modes  are  fuch  as  arife  from  fomethiog 
that  is  not  in  the  fubjeft  or  fubftance  itfelf ;  but  it  is  a 
manner  of  being  which  fome  fubftances  attain,  by  rea-fon 
of  fomething  external  or  foreign  to  the  fubjedt ;  as,  this 
globe  lies  within  two  yards  of  the  wall  ;  this  man  is  be¬ 
loved  or  hated.  IVatts. 

EXTRIN'SIC AL,  adj.  \_extrinfecus,  Lat.]  External  ; 
outward;  not  intimately  belonging  ;  not  intrinlic.  It  is 
commonly  written  fo,  but  analogy  requires  extrinjecal. — A 
body  cannot  move,  tinlefs  it  be  moved  by  fome  extrinfical 
agent;  abfurd  it  is  to  think  that  a  body,  by  a  quality  in  it, 
can  work  upon  itfelf.  Digby. — Neither  is  the  atom  by  any 
extrirtf  cal  impulfe  diverted  from  its  natural  courfe.  Ray. 

EXTR  IN'SIC  ALLY,  adv.  From  without. — If  to  fup- 
pofe  the  foul  a  diltindl  fubftance  from  the  body,  and  ex- 
trinfcallyu&xtmooK,  be. an  error,  almoft  all  the  world  hath 
been  miftaken.  Glanville, 

To  EXTRU'CT,  v.  a.  [extruo,  extriiHum,  Lat.]  To 
build  ;  to  raife  ;  to  form  into  a  ftrufture. 

EXTRUC'TOR,  f.  A  builder  ;  a  fabricator;  a  con¬ 
triver. 

To  EXTRU'DE,  v.  n.  [f xtrudo,  Lat.]  To  thfuft  off  ; 
to  drive  oft";  to  puth  out  with  violence.— If  in  any  part 
of  the  continent  they  found  the  (hells,  t hey  concluded 
that  the  fea  had  been  extruded  and  driven  off'  by  the  mud. 
Woodward . 

EXTRU'SION,  f.  0 extrufus ,  Lat.]  The  aft  of  thriv¬ 
ing  or  driving  out. — They  fuppofe.  the  channel  of  the  fea 
formed,  and  mountains  and  caverns,  by  a  violent  depref- 
fion  offome  parts  of  the  earth,  and  an  extrufon  and  eleva¬ 
tion  of  others.  Burnet.. 

EXTU'BERANCE,  f.  fev  and  tuber,  I.at.]  Knobs, 
or  parts  protuberant;  parts  that  rife  from  the  reft  of  the 
body. — The  gouge  takes  oft'  the  irregularities  or  extube- 
ranccs  that  lie  farcheft  from  the  axis  of  the  work.  Moxon. 

EXU'BERANCE,  f.  •  [exubeiratio,  Lat.]  Overgrowth; 
fu  peril  nous  (hoots;  ufelefs  abundance;  luxuriance.— 
Though  he  expatiated  on  the  fame  thoughts  in  different 
words,  yet  in  his  fimilies  that  exuberance  is  avoided.  Garth. 

EXU'BERANT,  adj.  [ exuberans ,  Lat.]  Growing  with 
fuperfluous  (hoots;  overabundant;  fuperfluoufly  plen¬ 
teous;  luxuriant. — -His  fimilies  have  been  thought  too 
exuberant,  and  full  of  circum (lances.  Pope. 

Another  Flora  there  of  bolder  lutes, 

Plays  o’er  the  fields,  and  (ltowr’s  with  fudden  hand 
Exuberant  fpring.  Thomfon. 

Abounding  in  the  utrnoft  degree. — A  part  of  that  exube¬ 
rant  devotion,  with  which  the  whole  aflembly  railed  and 
animated  one  another,  catches  a  reader  at  the  greateft  dif¬ 
tance  of  time.  Addifon. 

EXU'BFIR ANTLY,  adv.  Abundantly;  to  a  fuper- 
fiuous  degree. — A  conftderable  quantity  of  the  vegetable 
matter  lay  at  the  furface  of  the  antediluvian  earth,  and 
rendered  it  exuberantly  fruitful.  Woodward. 

To  EXU'BER ATE,  v.n.  \_cxubero,  Lat.]  To  abound 
in  the  higheft  degree. — All  the  lovelinefs  imparted  to  the 
creature  is  lent  it,  to  give  11s  enlarged  conceptions  of  that 
vaft  confluence  and  inmienlity  that  exuberates  in-God.  Boyle. 

EXUC'COUS,  adj.  \_exfuccus,  Lat.]  Without  juice  ; 
dry.; — This  is  to  be.  effected  not  only  in  the  plant  yet 
growing,  but  in  that  which  is  brought  cxuccous  and  dry 
unto  us.  Brown. 

EXUDA'TION,  /.  \_exudo,  Lat.]  The  aft  of  emitting 
in  (weat ;  the  aft  of  emitting  moifture  through  the  pores. 
—The  tumour  fometimes  arifes  by  a  general  exudation  out 
O  o  of 
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of  the  cutis.  Wifeman. — The  matter  i (Thing  out  by  fweat 
from  any  body. — The  gum  of  trees,  fhining  and  clear,  is 
but  a  (training  of  the  juice  of  the  tree  through  the  wood 
and  bark  ;  and  Cornifh  diamonds,  and  rock  rubies,  which 
are  yet  more  relplendent  than  gums,  are  the  fine  exudations 
of  (tone.  Bacon. 

To  EXLt'DATE,  or  To  Exude,  v.  n.  [exudo,  Lat.]  To 
fweat  out ;  to  ilfue  out  by  fweat. — The  juices  of  the  flow, 
ers,  are,  firli,  the  exprefled  juice;  fecondly,  a  volatile 
oil,  wherein  the  fmeli  of  the  plant  refides  ;  thirdly,  honey, 
exuding  from  all  flowers,  the  bitter  not  excepted.  Arbuthnot. 

To  EXU'DATE,  or  To  Exude,  v.  a.  To  force  out,  or 
throw  out,  as  by  fweat. 

To  EXUL'CER ATE,  v.  a.  [exulcero,  Lat.]  To  make 
fore  with  an  ulcer  ;  to  a  If  eft  with  a  running  or  eating  fore. 
—  Cantharides,  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body,  touch  the 
bladder  and  exulccrate  it,  if  they  flay  on  long.  Bacon. — 
Tire  ftagnating  ferum  turning  acrimonious,  exulcerates  and 
p n trifles  the  bowels.  Arbuthnot. — To  afilift ;  to  corrode  ; 
to  enrage  : 

Thoughts,  my  tormentors,  arm’d  with  deadly  flings, 
Mangle  my  apprehenfive  tendered  parts  ; 

Exafperate,  exulceratc,  and  raife 

Dire  inflammation,  which  no  cooling  herb 

Or  medicinal  liquor  can  alfuage.  Milton. 

EXULCER  A'TION,  f.  The  beginning  erofion,  which 
wears  away  the  fubftance,  and  forms  an  ulcer.  Quincy. — 
Exacerbation  ;  corrofion. — This  exukcration  of  mind  made 
him  apt  to  take  all  occafions  of  contradiction.  Hooker. 

EXUL'CER  ATORY,  adj.  Having  a  tendency  to  caufe 
ulcers. 

To  EXU'LT,  v.  ? i.  \_exulto,  Lat.]  To  rejoice  above 
meafure  ;  to  triumph  ;  to  be  in  high  exaltation  of  glad- 
r.efs. — The  whole  world  did  feern  to  exult  that  it  had  oc- 
cafion  of  pouring  out  gifts  to  fo  blelfed  a  purpofe.  Hooker. 

Who  might  be  your  mother, 

That  you  infult,  exult,  and  rail,  at  once 

Over  the  w retched  ?  Shakefpcare. 

EXUI/TANCE,  f.  Tranfport;  joy;  triumph;  glad- 
nefs  ;  exultation. — We  have  great  caufe  of  exultance  and 
joy,  God’s  fervice  being  the  molt  perfeCt  freedom.  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Tongue. 

EXULT  A'TION,  f.  [exultatio,  I.at.]  Joy;  triumph; 
rapturous  delight.  — Devotion  infpires  men  with  fenti- 
ments  of  religious  gratitude,  and  fwells  their  hearts  with 
inward  tranfports  of  joy  and  exultation.  Addifon. 

EXUMBILICA'TION,  f.  [ex,  out  of,  and  umbilicus, 
Lat.  the  navel.]  A  protuberance  of  the  navel. 

D  EXUN'DATE,  D.a.  [exundo,  I.at.]  To  overflow. 

EXUNDA'TION,/!  Overflow;  abundance. — It  is  more 
worthy  the  Deity  to  attribute  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
the  exundation  and  overflowing  of  his  tranfcendant  and  in¬ 
finite  goodnefs.  Ray. 

To  EXUN'GULATE,  v.  a.  [ex,  from,  and  ungula,  Lat. 
a  hoof.]  To  pull  off  the  hoofs;  to  pare  off  fuperfluous 
parts. 

EXUNGULA'TION,  f.  The  aft  of  pulling  oft  the 
hoofs. 

EXU'PERABLE,” adj.  [exuperabilis,  Lat.]  Conquer¬ 
able;  fuperable ;  vincible. 

EXU'PER  ANCE,/.  [exuperantia,  Lat.]  Overbalance; 
greater  proportion. — Rome  hath  lets  variation  than  Lon¬ 
don  ;  for  on  the  weft  fide  of  Rome  are  feated  France, 
Spain,  and  Germany,  which  take  off  the  exuperance,  and 
balance  the  vigour  of  the  eaftern  parts.  Brown. 

To  EX'US'CITATE,  v.  a.  [exfujeito,  Lat.]  To  ftir  up; 
to  roufe. 

EXUS'TION,  f.  [exujlio,  Lat.]  The  aft  of  burning 
up  ;  confumption  by  fire. 

EXU'VI/E,  f.  [Latin.]  Caft  fkins  ;  caft  (hells  ;  what¬ 
ever  is  thrown  off,  or  (lied  by  animals.— They  appear  to 
be  only  the  (kin  or  exuviay  rather  than  entire  bodies  of 
fifties.  Woodward.  ?, 
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EY,  Ea,  or  Ee,  may  either  come  from  i£,  an  ifland, 
by  melting  the  Saxon  3  into  y,  which  is  ufually  done  ; 
or  from  the  Saxon  ea,  which  fignifies  a  water,  river,  &c. 
or,  laftly,  from  xeag,  a  field,  by  the  fame  kind  of  melt¬ 
ing.  Gib  fan. 

EY'AS,/  [niais,  Fr.]  A  young  hawk  juft  taken  from 
the  neft,  not  able  to  prey  for  itfelf.  lianmer. — An  aiery  of 
children,  little  eyafes,  that  cry  out.  Shakefpeare. 

EY'ASMUSKET,  f.  A  young  unfledged  male  hawk 
of  the  mufket  kind.  Hanmer. — Here  comes  little  Robin. — 
How  now,  my  eyafmujket ;  what  news  with  you  >  Shakefpeare . 

EY'BENS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ifere,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Greno¬ 
ble  :  one  league  fouth  of  Grenoble. 

EY'BENSTOCK,  or  Eybenstadt,  a  very  confider- 
ablc  mine-town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Sax¬ 
ony,  and  circle  of  Erzgeburg  :  feven  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Schwartzenberg. 

EYCK  (Hubert  Van),  aFlemifh  painter,  the  founder  of 
that  fchool,  born  at  Maafeyk  in  1366.  He  had  obtained 
great  reputation  for  his  paintings  in  diftemper,  when  the 
difeovery  of  oil-painting  by  his  brother  John  caufed  him 
to  practife  in  that  branch  with  equal  fuccefs.  A  capital 
piece  of  his,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  is  preferved 
in  the  cathedral  of  Ghent.  Its  fuhjeCt  is  the  adoration 
of  the  Lamb,  from  the  Apocalypfe.  It  contains  three 
hundred  and  thirty  figures,  which  are  painted  with  a  great 
character  of  truth  and  nature  in  the  heads,  and  the  land- 
fcape  is  well  coloured.  A  copy  of  it  by  Michael  Coxis, 
which  coft  two  years’  labour,  is  in  the  Efcurial.  Hubert 
died  in  1426. 

EYCK  (John  Van),  younger  brother  and  pupil  to  the 
preceding,  born  in  1370,  immortalifed  as  the  inventor  of 
painting  in  oil  colour^,  which  has  proved  of  fucli  infinite 
fervice  to  the  art.  He  iiad  long  employed  himfelf  in 
chemical  experiments  upon  colours,  in  fearch  of  fome 
method  of  fixing  and  preferving  them,  when  he  found  that 
their  preparation  with  linfeed  or  walnut  oil  would  pro¬ 
duce  the  defired  effcCt.  Vafari,  who  gives  him  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  this  difeovery,  fays,  that  about  1410,  Antony  of 
Medina,  having  feena  picture  painted  iircil  by  John  Eyck, 
which  had  been  fent  to  Alphonfus  I.  king  of  Naples,  went 
to  learn  the  fecret  of  him,  and  employed  it  in  founding 
the  Venetian  fchool  of  painting.  But  Mr.  Rafpe  has 
proved  that  the  preparation  of  colours  with  oil  was  known 
many  centuries  before.  If,  however,  John  Van  Eyck  not 
only  difeovered  it  by  his  own  experiments,  but  brought 
it  to  fucli  a  (fate  of  practical  perfection,  that  it  thence¬ 
forth  came  into  common  life,  his  title  to  the  invention 
will  be  as  good  as  that  of  moft  authors  of  celebrated  dif- 
coveries.  This  painter,  who  fettled  at  Bruges,  whence 
he  has  acquired  among  urtifts  the  name  of  John  of  Bruges, 
finiflied  his  pieces  with  extreme  delicacy  and  minutenefs, 
though  they  have  no  great  merit  of  delign.  One  of  his 
principal  works,  confifting  of  a  Virgin  and  Child  and  other 
figures,  is  preferved  in  the  cathedral  of  Bruges. 

EYE,  J.  obfolete  plural  cync,  now  eyes  ;  [auga,  Goth, 
eag.  Sax.  oog,  Dut.  ee,  Scott,  plur.  ccne.  ]  The  organ  of 
vilion  ;  the  medium  of  the  fenfe  of  fight. — He  kept  him 
as  the  apple  of  his  eye.  Deut.  xxxti.  10. — Good  fir  John, 
as  you  have  one  eye  upon  my  follies,  turn  another  into  the 
regifter  of  your  own,  that  I  may  pafs  off  with  a  reproof 
the  eafier.  Shakefpeare. 

But  fure  tlie  eye  of  time  beholds  no  name 

So  bleft  as  thine  in  all  the  rolls  of  fame.  Pope. 

Nor  doth  the  eye  itfelf, 

That  moft  pure  fpirit  of  fenfe,  behold  itfelf. 

Not  going  from  itfelf;  but  eyes  oppufed, 

Salute  each  other  with  each  other’s  form.  Shakefpeare. 

Sight ;  ocular  knowledge. — Who  hath  bewitched  you, 
that  you  fhould  not  obey  the  truth,  before  vvhofe  eyes 
Jefus  Chrift  hath  been  evidently  let  forth  1  Gal.  iii,  1.— 
Look ;  countenance  ; 

I’ll 
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I’ll  fay  yon  grey  is  not  the  morning’s  eye, 

’Tis  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia’s  brow.  Shake/peare. 

Front  ;  face  : 

To  juftify  this  worthy  nobleman, 

Her  (hall  you  hear  disproved  to  your  eyes.  Shake/peare. 

A  pofture  of  direct  oppofition,  where  one  tiling  is  in  the 
fame  line  with  another: 

Now  pafs’d,  on  either  fide,  they  nimbly  tack. 

Both  drive  to  intercept  and  guide  the  wind  ; 

And  in  its  eye  more  clofely  they  come  back, 

To  finilh  all  the  deaths  they  left  behind.  Dryden. 
Afpedt ;  regard. — The  man  that  is  tender  among  you,  and 
very  delicate,  his  eyes  fhall  not  be  evil  towards  his  brother. 
Deut. — He  that  hath  a  bountiful  eye  (hall  be  blefled.  Prov. 
— Winds  and  hurricanes  at  land,  tempefls  and  florins  at 
fea,  have  always  been  looked  upon  with  as  evil  an  eye  as 
earthquakes.  Woodward. — We  were  the  ntoft  obedient  crea¬ 
tures  in  the  world,  conftant  to  our  duty,  and  kept  a  fteady 
eye  on  the  end  for  which  we  were  fent  hither.  SpcBator. — 
Notice;  obfervation  ;  vigilance;  watch. — Teaching  chil¬ 
dren  by  a  repeated  pradtice,  under  the  eye  and  diredtion  cf 
the  tutor,  ’till  they  have  got  the  habit  of  doing  well,  has 
many  advantages.  Locke. 

Mifdonbt  my  conftancy  ;  and  do  not  try; 

But  flay,  and  ever  keep  me  in  your  eye.  Dryden. 

Opinion  formed  by  obfervation. — I  w-as  as  far  from  medi¬ 
tating  a  war,  as  I  was,  in  the  eye  of  the  yvorld,  from  having 
any  preparations  for  one.  King  Charles. 

Though  he  in  all  the  people’s  eyes  feem’d  great. 

Yet  greater  he  appear’d  in  his  retreat.  Denham. 

Sight ;  view  ;  the  place  in  which  any  thing  may  be  feen: 
There  (hall  he  pradtife  tilts  and  tournaments, 

Hear  fweet  difeourfe,  converfe  with  noblemen  ; 

And  be,  in  eye  of  every  exercife, 

Worthy  his  youth  and  noblenefs  of  birth.  Shake/peare. 
Any  thing  formed  like  an  eye. — We  fee  colours  like  the 
eye  of  a  peacock’s  feather,  by  prefling  our  eyes  on  either 
corner,  whilft  we  look  the  other  way.  Newton. — Any  fmall 
perforation. — This  Ajax  has  not  fo  much  wit  as  will  flop 
the  eye  of  Helen’s  needle.  Shake/peare. — A  fmall  catch  in¬ 
to  which  a  hook  goes. — Thofe  parts,  if  they  cohere  to 
one  another  but  by  reft  only,  may  be  much  more  eafily 
diffociated,  and  put  into  motion  by  any  external  body, 
than  they  could  be,  if  they  were,  by  little  hooks  and  eyes, 
entangled  in  one  another.  Boyle. — Bud  of  a  plant. — Prune 
and  cut  ofF  all  your  vine  (hoots  to  the  very  root,  fave  one 
or  two  of  the  ftouteft,  to  be  left  with  three  or  four  eyes  of 
young  wood.  Evelyn. — A  fmall  (hade  of  colour. — Red 
with  an  eye  of  blue  makes  a  purple.  Boyle. — Power  of  per¬ 
ception.— The  eyes  of  your  underltanding  being  enlight¬ 
ened.  Eph.  i. — A  gift  doth  blind  the  eyes  of  the  wife. 
Deut.  xvi.  19. 

To  EYE,  v.  a.  To  watch  ;  to  keep  in  view  ;  to  ob- 
ferve;  to  look  on  ;  to  gaze  on  : 

Bid  the  cheek  be  ready  with  a  blufti, 

Modeft  as  morning,  when  (lie  coldly  eyes 

The  youthful  Phoebus.  Shake/peare. 

Eye  nature’s  walks,  (hoot  folly  as  it  flies. 

And  catch  the  manners  living  as  they  rife.  Pope. 

To  EYE,  v.n.  To  appear;  to  (liow  ;  to  bear  an  ap. 
pearance.  Not  u/ed : 

Forgive  me, 

Since  my  becomings  kill  me  when  they  do  not 

Eye  well  to  you.  Shake/peare. 

“  The  mafler’s  EYE~makes  the  horfe  fat.” — The  Latins 
fay,  0 cuius  via g’/ri faginat  equum.  The  Greeks,  O  ra  ^so-voth 
opSaty-o;  iTrarov  wiami.  The  French,  L'ceil  du  maitre  eiu 
graij/e  le  cheval.  The  defign  of  this  proverb  is  to  admonifli 
all  men  to  have  a  watchful  eye  over  their  own  concerns  ; 
and  not  to  entruft  too  much  to  others  that  they  are  capa- 
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ble  of  performing  better  themfelves :  but  above  all, 
never  to  leave  your  eftate  to  the  exclufive  management  of 
your  ftew'ard. 

One  EyE-witnefs  is  better  than  ten  hearfays  :  which 
the  Latins  exprefs  by  faying,  Pluris  e/  oculatus  tejlis  units , 
quam  auriti  decern.  Plant.  And  the  French,  Un  temoin 
oculaire  vaut  mieux'que  dix  qvi parle  par  oui-dire.  Relations 
of  things  are  fo  liable  to  be  varied  by  frequent  repetition, 
by  prejudice,  or  interefted  views,  that  it  is  but  common 
prudence  to  be  cautious  how  we  give  credit  to  tales  re¬ 
lated  to  11s  upon  hearfay  evidence. 

What  the  Eye  fees  not,  the  heart  rues  not. — This 
proverb  is  commonly  applied  to  filthy  cooks,  andflovenly 
fervants,  but  who  mean  well  ;  whence  it  is  faid  to  be 
good  fometimes  to  wink  or  fliut  one’s  eyes  ;  and  not  pry 
too  narrowly  into  trifling  things,  which  may  give  11s  more 
uneafinefs  than  they  are  worth,  efpecially  if  they  are  of 
fuch  a  nature  that  either  there  is  no  remedy  againft  them, 
or  if  there  be  it  is  as  bad  or  worfe  than  the  difeafe. 
The  Spaniards  fay,  Lo  que  los  ojos  r.oveen ,  coracon  no  dej/'ea.. 

EYE,  an  ancient  borough  town  in  Suffolk,  twenty-two 
miles  from  Ipfwich,  and  ninety-one  from  London.  It  may 
be  called  an  ifland,  being  furrounded  by  a  brook,  near 
the  borders  of  Norfolk,  between  Ipfwich  and  Norwich. 
It  was  incorporated  by  king  John,  and  isgoverned  by  two 
bailiffs,  ten  principal  burgefles,  twenty-four  common- 
council,  a  recorder,  and  town-clerk.  The  right  of  elec¬ 
tion  extends  to  the  inhabitants  paying  fcotand  lot.  The 
greateft  part  of  the  town  is  the  property  of  marquis 
Cornwallis,  who  receives  the  title  of  baron  from  this 
place.  It  enjoys  feveral  privileges  at  prefent,  but  they 
were  formerly  much  more  extenfive.  The  chief  manu¬ 
facture  is  bone-lace  and  fpinning.  Here  is  a  large  hand- 
fome  church,  and  near  it  the  ruinous  walls  of  an  ancient 
caftle  and  monaftery.  The  market  is  on  Saturdays  ;  fair 
on  Whit-Monday. 

EYE,  a  town  of  Norway:  thirty-fix  miles  fouth  of 
Bergen. 

EYE,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Berwick, 
which  runs  into  the  fea  at  Eyemouth. 

EY'EB  ALL,  /.  The  apple  of  the  eye  ;  the  pupil : 

I  feel  my  hair  grow  ftiff,  my  eyeballs  roll  : 

This  is  the  only  form  could  (hake  my  foul.  Dryden. 

EYEBER'GEN,  a  town  of  the  united  Dutch  dates, 
in  the  county  of  Zutphen,  fituated  on  the  Berkel :  five 
miles  ea(t  of  Borckeloe. 

EY'EBRIGHT,y.  in  botany.  See  Euphrasia. 

EY'EBROW,  /.  The  hairy  arch  over  the  eye. — On 
the  feventh  day  he  (hall  (have  all  his  hair  off  his  head, 
his  beard,  and  his  eyebrows.  Lev.  xiv.  9. 

EY'ED,  adj.  Having  eyes  :  ufedjn  compofition  : 

I’ll  not  be  made  a  foft  and  dull-ejv’r/  fool, 

To  (hake  the  head,  relent,  and  figh,  and  yield 
To  Chriftian  intercelfors.  Shake/peare . 

EY'EDROP,/.  A  tear  : 

That  tyranny  which  never  q.uaft  but  blood, 

Would,  by  beholding  him,  have  wafti’d  his  knife, 

With  gentle  eye-drops.  Shake/peare. 

EY'EFLAP,  /.  in  the  manege,  a  piece  of  leather  that 
covers  the  eve  of  a  coach-horfe. 

EY'EGLANCE,  /.  Qmck  notice  of  the  eye  : 

His  countenance  was  bold,  and  baffled  not 

For  Guyon’s  looks  ;  but  lcornful  eyeglance  at  him  (hot. 

Fairy  Qiieen. 

EY'EGLASS,  /.  Spectacles  ;  glafs  to  aflift  the  fight  3 
Ha’  you  not  feen  Camillo  ? 

But  that’s  pad  doubt  you  have  ;  or  your  eyegla/s 
Is  thicker  than  a  cuckold’s  horn.  Shake/peare , 

EY'ELASH,/!  The  line  of  hair  that  edges  the  eyelid. 

EY'ELESS,  adj.  Wanting  eyes  ;  (ightlefs  ;  deprived 
of  fight. — The  cheated  people,  and  the  eyele/s  guide. 
Addi/on , 

Cyciop,, 
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Cyclop,  if  any  pitying  thy  difgrace, 

Afk  who  disfigur’d  thus  that  eyelefs  face.  Pope. 

F,Y'.ELET,yi  [ceilet,  Fr.  a  little  eye.]  A  hole  through 
which  light  may  enter  ;  any  fmall  perforation  for  a  lace 
to  go  through. — Slitting  the  back  and  fingers  of  a  glove, 

1  made  eyelet  holes  to  draw  it  clofe.  Wifeman. 

EY'ELID,/’,  The  membrane  that  (huts  over  the  eye. — 

On  my  eyelids  is  the  fhadow  of  death.  Job  xvi.  1 6. 

Mark  when  (he  fmiles  with  amiable  cheer, 

And  tell  me  whereto  can  ye  liken  it  f 
When  on  each  eyelid  fweetly  do  appear 

An  hundred  graces  as  in  (hade  to  (it.  Spenfer. 

EY'ERLANDT,  an  ifland  at  the  entrance  into  the 
ZuyderSea  from  the  German  Ocean,  north  of  the  Texel, 
about  two  miles  and  a  half  in  length,  and  about  half  a 
mile  wide  ;  joined  to  the  ifland  of  Texel  by  a  bank  of 
fand,  and  overflowed  only  at  high-water. 

EYESER'  VANT,  f.  A  fervant  that  works  only  while 
watched. 

EYESER'VICE,  f.  Service  performed  only  under  in- 
fpection. — Servants  obey  in  all  things  your  matters  ;  not 
with  eyefervice  as  men-pleafers,  but  in  finglenefs  of  heart. 
Col.  iii. 

EY'ESHOT,yi  Sight;  glance;  view. — I  mud  not 
think  of  (haring  the  booty  before  I  am  free  from  danger, 
and  out  of  eyefhot  from  the  other  windows.  Dryden. 

EY'ESIGHT,  f.  Sight  of  the  eye. — The  Lord  hath 
recompenfed  me  according  to  my  cleannefs  in  his  eyefight. 

2  Sam. 

Though  fight  he  loft. 

Life  yet  hath  many  folaces,  enjoy’d 
Where  other  fenfes  want  not  their  delights, 

At  home  in  leifure  and  domeftic  eafe, 

Exempt  from  many  a  care  and  chance,  to  which 
Eyefight  expofes  daily  men  abroad.  Milton. 

EY'E  SO  RE,/".  Something  offend  ve  to  the  fight. — Mor- 
decai  was  an  eyefore  to  Hainan.  L'EJlrange. — .He’s  the  bed 
piece  of  man’s  flefli  in  the  market ;  not  an  eyefore  in  his 
whole  body.  Dryden. 

EYESPOT'TED,  adj.  Marked  with  fpots  like  eyes : 

Nor  Juno’s  bird,  in  her  cyefpotted  train 

So  many  goodly  colours  doth  contain.  Spenfer. 

EY'ESTRING,  f.  The  firing  of  the  eye  ;  the  tendon 
by  which  the  eye  is  moved. — To  know  whether  (beep  are 
found  or  not,  fee  that  their  gums  be  red,  and  the  eycf  rings 
ruddy.  Mortimer. 

EY'ETOOTH,yi  The  tooth  on  the  upper  jaw  next  on 
each  fide  to  the  grinders  ;  the  fang. — The  next  tooth  on 
each  fide  (tronger  and  deeper  rooted,  and  more  pointed, 
called  canini,  in  Englifh  eyeteeth,  to  tear  the  more  tough 
fort  of  aliments.  Ray. 

EY'EWINK,  /.  A  wink,  as  a  hint,  or  token. — They 
would  have  won  any  woman’s  heart  ;  and,  I  warrant  you, 
they  could  never  get  an  eyezuink  of  her.  Shakcfpearc. 

EYEWIT'NESS,  f.  An  ocular  evidence  ;  one  who 
gives  teflimony  to  fabts  feen  with  his  own  eyes. — We 
made  known  unto  you  the  power  and  coming  of  our  Lord 
Jefus  Chrift,  and  were  eycwitncjjes  of  his  majefty.  i  Pet. 

EYGALIE'RES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton, 
in  the  diftribf  of  Tarafcon  :  twelve  miles  eaft  of  Tarafcon. 

EYGUIE'RES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in 
the  diflridt  of  Tarafcon  :  five  leagues  and  a  half  eaft-fouth- 
eaft  of  Tarafcon. 

EY'LA,  a  river  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Saxony,  which  runs  into  the  Wichra  :  two  miles  north  of 
Borna,  in  the  margraviate  of  Meiflen. 

EY'LA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  Valley  of  Mazara  : 
twenty-five  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Palermo. 

EY'LAU  DEUTSCH,  a  town  of  Prufiia,  in  the  pro. 
vince  of  Oberland  :  leventy-eight  miles  fouth- fou  til-weft 
of  Konigfberg. 
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EY'LTAD,/.  [ cdllade ,  Fr.  ]  Glance  of  the  eye. —-Who 
examined  my  parts  with  mod  judicious  eyliads.  Shakfpeare. 

EYME,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Lower 
Saxony,  and  principality  of  Calenberg  :  fixteen  miles  eaft 
of  Hameln. 

EY'MET,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Dordogne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrict  of 
Bergerac  :  four  leagues  fouth  of  Bergerac. 

EY'MOUTH,  a  (ea-port  town  of  Scotland,  on  the  eaft 
coaft  of  the  county  of  Berwick,  with  a  fmall  harbour, 
principally  for  fifhing-veflels.  Lat.  55.  46.  N.  Ion.  2.  10! 
W.  Greenwich. 

EYMOUTIE'RS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Vienne,  fituated  on  the  Vienne  ;  containing 
about  2000  inhabitants,  with  a  confiderable  trade  in  (kins, 
leather,  and  rags  :  fix  leagues  north  of  Limoges. 

EYMOUTIE'RS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Dordogne  :  five  leagues  north  of  Perigueux. 

EYND'HOVEN,  a  town  of  Brabant,  fituated  on  the 
Dommel  :  feventeen  miles  fouth  of  Bois  le  Due,  and 
twenty-five  weft  of  Venlo. 

EYNEZA'T,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Pny  de  Dome  :  five  miles  eaft  of  Riom. 

EY'NON,  a  river  of  Wales,  which  runs  into  the  Dovie, 
about  three  milesbelow  Machynleth,  inMontgomeryfhire. 

EYN'SHAM,  a  fmall  town  in  Oxfordfhire,  diftant  from 
London  fixty  miles  ;  from  Oxford,  Woodftock,  and  Wit¬ 
ney,  five  miles  each  ;  fituated  on  the  great  road  from 
London  to  Cheltenham  and  Gloucefter,  and  near  the  na¬ 
vigable  river  Ifis,  by  which  river  coals  are  brought  from 
the  Oxford  and  Coventry  canal  to  a  wharf  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  town.  The  poor  are  employed  in  (pinning 
of  Yarn  for  the  Witney  blanket  manufafturers. 

EY'OTT,/.  [French.]  A  little  ifland. — Itfeemsjuft, 
that  the  eyotts  or  little  iflands,  ariling  in  any  part  of  the 
river,  (hall  be  the  property  of  him  who  owneth  the  pif- 
cary  and  the  foil.  Blackfone. 

EY'PEL,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Konig- 
ingratz  :  three  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Tratenau. 

EYPOL'TAN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  archduchy 
of  Auftria,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Danube  :  five  miles 
north  of  Vienna. 

EYR  A'GUES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton, 
in  the  diftribt  of  Tarafcon  :  eight  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of 
Tarafcon. 

EYRE,yi  [eyre,  Fr.  iter,  Lat.]  The  court  of  juftices 
itinerants;  and  juftices  in  eyre  are  thofe  only,  which 
Bract  on  in  many  places  calls  jvfiiciarios  ilineranles.  The 
eyre  alfo  of  the  foreft  is  nothing  but  the  juftice-feat, 
otherwife  called  ;  which  is,  or  (hould,  by  ancient  cuftom, 
be  held  every  three  years  by  the  juftices  of  the  foreft, 
journeying  up  and  down  to  that  purpofe.  Cowel. 

EY'RE,  a  town  of  United  America,  in  the  ftate  of 
North  Carolina  :  forty-eight  miles  weft  of  Halifax. 

EY'RECOURT,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Galway  :  thirty-four  miles  eaft  of  Galway. 

EY'RY,  f.  [from  ey,  an  egg.]  The  place  where  birds 
of  prey  build  their  nefts  and  hatch  : 

Some  haggard  hawk,  who  had  her  eyry  nigh, 

Well  pounc’d  to  faften,  and  well  wing’d  to  fly.  Dryden. 

EYS'DALE,  or  Esdale,  a  fmall  ifland,  near  the  weft 
coaft  of  Scotland,  celebrated  for  its  quarries  of  excellent 
(late:  fevertmiles  fouth-eaft  from  Mull. 

EY'SACH,  a  river  which  rifes  in  the  county  of  Tyrol, 
and  runs  into  the  Adige,  near  Bolzano. 

EYT'J OU-LIOTUN;  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Corea:  380  miles  eaft  of  Peking. 

E'ZA,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  in  the  county  of  Nice  :  four 
miles  eaft  of  Nice,  and  four  weft  of  Monaco. 

EZA'GEN,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez  : 
fixty  miles  fouth  of  Tetuan. 

E.ZARDAR',  f.  [Indian.]  A  farmer  or  renter  of  land 
in  the  new  diftribis  of  Hindooltan. 

EZE'KJEL, 
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EZE'KTEL,  the  third  in  numbs*-  of  the  Hebrew  pro¬ 
phets,  the  fon  of  Buzi,  of  the  family  of  Aaron.  lie  was 
one  of  the  captives  who  were  carried  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
to  Babylon  in  the  calamitous  year  597  B.C.  when  Jeru- 
falem  was  twice  fubdued,  firft  under  the  reign  of  Jehoi- 
aki m ,  and  again  under  that  of  Jehoiachih,  who  fucceeded 
his  father  on  the  throne  of  Judah.  He  Was  called  to  the 
prophetic  office  in  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiachin’s  capti¬ 
vity.  The  Ribjects  of  the  revelations  communicated  to 
him  were,  the  terrible  calamities  which  not  long  after¬ 
wards  were  inflicted  upon  Judea  and  Jerufalem,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  idolatry,  impiety,  and  grofs  vices,  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  ;  the  divine  judgments  which  thould  be  exe¬ 
cuted  on  the  falfe  prophets  and  propheteffes  who  contri¬ 
buted  to  delude  and  harden  them  in  theirrebellion  againft 
God  ;  the  puniffiments  which  fliould  befall  the  Ammon¬ 
ites,  Edomites,  and  Philiftines,  for  their  hatred  againft 
the  Jews,  and  infulting  over  tltem  in  the  time  of  their 
diftrefs  ;  the  deftruCtion  of  Tyre,  and  the  conqueft  of 
Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar  ;  the  future  reftoration  of 
Ifrael  and  Judah  from  their  feveral  difperfions,  upon  their 
repentance  and  forfaking  their  fins  ;  and  their  ultimately 
happy  ftate  under  the  government  of  the  Mefliah.  Jofe- 
phus  and  feveral  other  writers  divide  the  predictions  of 
Ezekiel  into  two  books,  or  parts.  The  firft  part  extends 
to  the  end  of  the  thirty-ninth  chapter,  and  the  fecond 
confifts  of  the  laft  nine  chapters,  which  they  confider  to 
conftitute  a  feparate  book,  as  treating  altogether  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  fubjeCt.  Grotius,  in  his  introduction  to  his  com¬ 
mentary  on  this  prophet,  obferves,  that  “  he  had  great 
erudition  and  genius  ;  fo  that,  fetting  afide  his  gift  of 
prophecy  which  is  incomparable,  he  may  deferve  to  be 
compared  with  Homer,  on  account  of  his  beautiful  con¬ 
ceptions,  his  illuftrious  companions,  and  his  extenfive 
knowledge  of  various  matters,  particularly  of  architec¬ 
ture.”  Of  the  events  of  Ezekiel’s  life  fubfequent  to  his 
being  called  to  the  prophetic  office,  nothing  certain  can 
be  learned  in  addition  to  the  circumftances  which  he  has 
himfelf  related,  and  which  are  intimately  blended  with 
the  detail  of  his  predictions.  In  a  life  of  this  prophet 
which  has  been  attributed  to  Epiphanius,  Ezekiel  is  faid 
to  have  been  killed  by  the  prince  or  commander  of  the 
ijews  in  the  place  of  his  exile,  who  was  addicted  to  idola¬ 
try,  and  who  could  not  bear  the  reproofs  of  the  prophet. 
The  mod  learned  and  elaborate  commentary  upon  this 
prophet  was  written  by  two  Spanith  Jefuits,  Pradus  and 
Villalpandus,  in  three  volumes  folio,  of  which  Dr.  Win. 
Lowth  has  made  confiderable  ufe  in  his  valuable  Conti¬ 
nuation  of  Biftiop  Patrick’s  Commentary  on  the  Old  Tef- 
tament.  The  lateft  and  beft  Engl i fh  verfion  of  Ezekiel 
is  that  publiflied  by  the  late  learned  and  excellent  biftiop 
Newcome,  in  1788,  in  quarto,  with  a  preface  and  notes, 
from  which  both  polite  and  biblical  fcholars  may  receive 
much  pleafureand  improvement. 

E'ZEL,  an  iflsnd  of  Ruflia,  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  of  a 
triangular  form,  about  eight  miles  in  circumference.  Lat. 
,58.  20.  N.  Ion.  40.  E.  Ferro. 

E’ZEL,  [Heb.  that  (heweth  the  way.]  A  done  of  that 
nature  (ituated  in  Paleftine  ;  where  David  and  Jonathan 
conferred  with  each  other  previous  to  David’s  iorfaking 
the  houfe  of  Saul.  1  Sam.  xx.  19. 

E'ZEM,  a  city  of  Paleftine,  fituated  in  the  tribe  of 
Simeon.  1  Chron.  iv.  29. 

EZETO'VA,  a  river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the 
Obikaia  Gulf.  Lat.  67.  50.  N.  Ion.  93.  E.  Ferro. 

E'ZION-G ABER,  or  Ezion-geber,  a  city  fituated 
on  the  (bore of  the  Red  Sea  in  the  land  of  Edom,  and  the 
thirty-fecond  encampment  of  the  Ifraelites  in  their  jour¬ 
ney  from  Egypt  to  Canaan;  during  the  fubjeCtion  of 
Edom  to  Judah,  it  was  one  of  Solomon’s  principal  fea- 
ports.  Numb,  xxxiii.  33.  1  Kings  ix.  26. 
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EZ'RA,  the-illuftrious  reftorer  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
and  author  of  the  book  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  which 
bears  his  name,  was  a  defcendant  of  the  houfe  of  Aaron, 
and  of  the  family  of  Seraiah,  who  was  the  high-prieft 
whom  Nebuchadnezzar  caufed  to  be  put  to  death  atthe 
taking  of  Jerufalem.  It  feerns  mod  probable  that  he  was 
.  born  in  the  land  of  captivity,  where  by  his  great  learning, 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  and  ardent  zeal 
for  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  he  acquired  the  efteein  and 
refpeCt  of  his  countrymen.  His  merits  alfo  appear  to  have 
gained  him  a  high  reputation  at  the  Perfia’n  court,  where 
he  received  an  ample  commillion  from  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus  to  proceed  to  Jerufalem,  with  as  many  of  his  na¬ 
tion  as  were  willing  to  accompany  him,  in  order  to  reform 
the  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  affairs  in  that  city.  Ezra  re¬ 
ceived  his  commiOion  in  the  feventh  year  of  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  or  45S  before  Chrift  ;  and  having 
collected  a  number  of  his  countrymen  of  different  ranks, 
after  obferving  a  folemn  faft,  for  the  purpofe  of  imploring 
the  Divine  protection,  he  fet  forwards  with  them  towards 
Jerufalem.  On  his  arrival  at  that  city,  he  chiefly  applied 
himfelf  to  reftore  the  difcipline  and  rites  of  the  Jewifh 
church,  and  the  worlhip  of  the  temple,  according  to  the 
form  in  which  it  exilted  before  the  captivity.  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  allowed  by  the  beft  Jewifti  and  Chriftian  writers,  that 
one  grand  meafurew'hich  engaged  his  attention  was  thecok 
leCtionand  revifion  of  the  booksor  the  facred  writings.  This 
work,  in  which  he  probably  received  the  affiftanceof  the 
prophets  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  was  rendered 
neceffary  by  the  confufed  ftate  of  things  to  which  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  as  well  as  civil  affairs  of  the  Jews  mull  have 
been  reduced  during  the  captivity.  It  would  lead  him 
to  correCl  fuch  errors  as  had  crept  in  through  the  igno¬ 
rance  and  careleffnefs  of  tranfcribers  ;  to  introduce  occa. 
fional  explanatory  claufes,  and  fuch  additions  as  were  ne- 
ceffary  to  illuftrate  and  confirm  the  text  ;  and  to  change 
the  obfolete  names  of  places  for  Rich  as  were  made  ufe  of 
at  that  time.  It  is  generally  allowed  alfo,  that  by  him 
was  formed  that  canon  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  which  is 
commonly  received  by  Jews  and  Chriftians  at  this  day,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  two  books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
Either,  and  Malachi,  which  were  afterwards  added  in  the 
time  of  Simon  the  Juft.  At  this  revifal  of  the  facred 
writings,  according  to  thegeneral  opinionof  the  ancients, 
Ezra  exchanged  the  old  Hebrew  characters  for  the  Chal¬ 
dee,  becaufe  the  ufeof  them  had  become  univerfal  among 
the  Jews  during  the  Babylonilh  captivity.  When  Ezra 
had  completed  his  collection  and  revifion  of  the  facred 
writings,  which  was  during  Nehemiah’s  adminiftration, 
preparation  was  made  for  the  public  reading  of  the  law  of 
Moles  at  the  fealt  of.trumpets,  when  the  commencement 
of  the  new  year  was  joyfully  celebrated.  After  this,  we 
learn  nothing  certain  concerning  Ezra  :  Jofephus  fays  that 
he  died  at  Jerufalem  ;  but  the  reft  of  the  Jews  affirm  that 
he  returned  into  Perfia,  and  died  there  in  the  120th  year 
of  his  age.  That  Ezra  was  the  author  of  the  book  winch 
bears  his  name,  and  is  written  partly  in  the  Hebrew  and 
partly  in  the  Chaldee  language,  there  appears  no  juft  rea- 
fon  to  doubt.  The  Jews  Rippofe  him  to  be  the  author 
of  the  book  of  Nehemiah  ;  but  that  Rippolition  is  incon- 
(iftent  with  the  declaration  of  Nehemiah  at  the  beginning 
of  it,  that  it  contains  his  words,  and  with  his  always  fpeak- 
ing  of  himfelf  in  the  firft  perlon.  Many  authors  are  dif- 
poled  to  attribute  to  him  the  compilation  of  the  two 
books  of  Chronicles;  and  others  that  of  the  two  books 
of  Kings. 

E'ZY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
F.ure  :  fifteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Eyreux. 

EZZE'IUN,  a  town  of  Egypt:  eight  miles  north  of 
EeniRief. 
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T-T  1  HE  fixth  letterof  the  Englifli  alphabet,  and  a con- 
,  fonant,  generally  reckoned  by  authors  among  the 
femi-vowels,  and  according  to  tliat  opinion  diftinguiflied 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  alphabet  by  a  name  beginning 
with  a  vowel,  which  yet  has  fo  far  the  nature  of  a  mure, 
that  it  iseafily  pronounced  before  a  liquid  in  the  fame  fyl- 
lable.  It  has  in  Knglifh  an  invariable  found,  formed  by 
compreffion  of  the  whole  lips,  and  a  forcible  breath.  It’s 
kindred  letter  is  V,  which,  in  the  Iflandic  alphabet,  isonly 
diftinguiflied  from  it  by  a  point  in  the  body  of  the  letter. 
Whenever  it  is  the  lad  letter  of  a  word,  it  is  always  dou¬ 
bled  ;  as,  faff,  fiiff,  muff,  puff,  &c.  The  letter  F  is  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  digamma  of  the  ZElians,  as  is  evident  from 
the  infcription  on  the  pedeftal  of  the  Colofl'us  at  Delos; 
and  was  undoubtedly  formed  from  the  old  Hebrew  van  : 
and  though  this  letter  is  not  found  in  the  modern  Greek 
alphabet,  yet  it  was  in  the  ancient  one,  from  whence  the 
Latins  received  it  and  tranfmitted  it  to  us.  The  Romans 
for  lome  time  tiled  an  inverted  j.;,  indead  of  V  confonant, 
which  had  no  peculiar  figure  in  their  alphabet.  Thus,  in 
infcriptions  we  meet  with  TERMINAjIT,  Dlql,  &c. 
Lipfius  and  others  fay,  that  it  was  the  emperor  Claudius 
who  introduced  the  life  of  the  inverted  digamma,  or  j  : 
but  it  did  not  long  fubfid  after  his  death  ;  for  (Quintilian 
obferves,  that  it  was  not  ufed  in  his  time. 

F,  or  fa,  in  mufic,  is  the  fourth  note  in  rifing  in  this 
order  of  the  gamut,  ut ,  re,  mi,  fa.  It  likevvife  denotes  one 
oi  the  Greek  keys  in  mufic,  dedined  for  the  bafs. 

F,  in  phydcal  prefcriptions  dands  for  Fiat,  or  “  Let  it 
be  done.”  Thus  f.  s.  a.  fignifies  fiat  J'ecundum  artem. 

F  was  alfo  a  numeral  letter,  fignifying  40  ;  according  to 
the  verfe, 

Sexta  quaterdencs  gerit  qua  difat  ab  alpha. 

And  when  a  daih  was  added  at  top,  thus  F,  it  (ignified 
forty  thoufand.  In  the  civil  law,  two  f’s  joined  together 
tints, dignify  the  pande&s. 

F,  in  criminal  law,  was  a  digma  put  upon  felons  with 
a  hot  iron,  on  their  being  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  clergy, 
by  dat.  4  Hen.  VII.  c.  13. 

FAA'BORG,  a  lea-port  town  of  Denmark,  on  the 
fouth  coad  of  the  ifland  of  Fttnen,  (ituated  in  a  flat  but 
fertile  country,  the  harbour  is  not  good  ;  the  principal 
trade  is  in  provilions  :  fevetneen  miles  fouth  of  Oldenfee. 
Lat.  55.  12.  N.  Ion.  10.  16.  E.  Greenwich. 

FA'BA,  [quafi  faga,  from  1 payee,  Gr.  to  eat,  it  being 
originally  the  food  of  man,  or  from  nVis,  phula ,  Arab.] 
The  bean.  See  the  article  Vicia. 

FABA'CEOUS,  adj.  [ fabaceus ,  Lat.]  Having  the 
nature  of  a  bean. 

FA'BA  DUL'CIS,  f.  in  botany.  See  Cassia. 

FABA'GO,y.  in  botany.  See  Zygophyi.lum. 

FA'BA  MARl'NA.yi  in  botany.  See  Mimosa. 

PAB'ARIS,  now  Farfa,  a  river  of  Italy  in  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  Sabines,  called  alfo  Farfarus.  Virgil. 

FA'BER  (John),  a  German  catholic  divine  in  the 
fixteenth  century,  born  a t  Haiibron,  on  the  Necker,  in 
1500.  He  became  a  member  of  the  dominican  order  at 
Wimpfen  ;  was  created  a  doctor  in  theology  at  Cologne  ; 
and  afterwards  redded  at  Augfburg,  where  he  acquired 
high  reputation  by  his  pulpit  lervices,  and  various  theo¬ 
logical  publications,  particularly  fome  polemical  treatifes 
again!!  the  Protedants.  Of  the  time  of  his  death  we  have 
no  certain  information.  His  works  were  :  1 .  Libellus quod 
Fidrs  cffe  fofit fine  Charitate,  1548,  4to.  2.  Enchiridion  Bibli- 
orum,  1549,  4to.  3.  FruElus  quibus  dignofcunlur  Ha rctici, 
e  teemed  curious  and  intereding  by  the  Catholics,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  dories  which  it  details  concerning  Luther. 
4.  Tefimonium  Scriptur#  &  patrurn.  B.  Petrum  Apqfl.  Ramie 
Juffe ,  1553,  4to.  5.  A  Treatife  on  the  Mafs,  and  on  the 


real  Prefence  in  the  Fuchand,  15  55,410.  f>.  A  German 

llludration  of  the  Prophecy  of  Joel,  1557.  7.  A  Col- 

ledfion  of  Chridian  Prayers,  compiled  from  the  works  of 
St.  Augudin. 

FA'BER  (John),  a  German  catholic  divine,  furnamed 
after  the  title  of  one  of  his  mod  celebrated  controverfial 
writings.  Malleus  Ilxrcticorum,  or  the  Mallet  of  Heretics. 
He  was  born  at  Leutkirchen  in  Suabia,  towards  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  After  diftirjguifhing  himfelf  in 
academic  dudies,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  dodtor 
in  theology,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  difputes  of  the 
Catholics  with  the  Lutherans.  The  abilities  which  he 
difplayed,  and  his  ardent  zeal  for  the  catholic  faith,  in¬ 
duced  the  bifhop  of  Condance  to  appoint  him  his  official  in 
1518,  and  in  the  following  year  his  vicar-general.  In  the 
latter  charadler  lie  attended  an  affembly  appointed  by  the 
fenate  to  be  held  at  Zurich  in  1523,  to  enquire  into  the 
truth  of  the  opinions  which  were  then  propagating  by 
Zuingle  and  his  fellow-reformers  in  that  canton.  The 
refult  of  the  meeting  was  an  edidt  ifl’ued  by  the  fenate,  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  opinions  of  the  reformers,  againd  which 
Faber  entered  his  unavailing  proted.  Ferdinand,  king  of 
the  Romans,  and  afterwards  emperor,  fent  him  as  his 
envoy  to  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.  king  of  England.  In 
1531,  the  learning  and  labours  which  he  had  difplayed 
were  rewarded  by  his  advancement  to  the  bilhopric  of 
Vienna.  After  prefiding  over  the  fee  for  more  than  ten 
years,  Faber  died  in  1542.  He  was  the  author  of  nume¬ 
rous  works,  hidorical,  controverfial,  and  practical,  which 
were  collected  together  and  publifhed  at  Cologne,  in  three 
volumes,  folio.  His  Malleus  Hareticorum  procured  the  au¬ 
thor  no  little  reputation  at  Rome,  where  it  was  received 
with  great  applaufe,  and  underwent  different  impreffions; 
and  his  account  of  his  deputation  with  the  Zuinglians  at 
Baden,  was  tranllated  from  the  original  German  into  La¬ 
tin  by  Thomas  Murner,  and  publifhed  at  Lucern,  in  1528, 
under  the  title  Cauja  Helvetica,  Orthodox#  Fidei. 

FA'BER  (Bafil),  a  learned  German  in  the  fixteenth 
century,  born  at  Sorau,in  Lower  Lufatia,  in  1520.  About 
the  year  1550,  he  was  appointed  reiforof  the  feminary  at 
Nordhaufen  ;  afterwards  of  that  at  Tenndadt ;  then  of 
the  feminary  at  (Quidlinburg  ;  and  ladly  of  the  Augulti- 
nian  college  at  Erfurt.  He  died  in  1576.  He  publiftied 
a  German  trandation  of  Luther’s  Latin  Remarks  on  the 
Book  of  Genelis,  and  alfo  of  The  Chronicle  of  Krantzius. 
He  was  likevvife  the  author  of  a  work  enritled  Collectanea 
de  novfhnis  (3 Statu  AnimarumSeperatarv.nl,  chiefly  compiled 
from  the  writings  of  Luther.  But  his  fame  with  pode- 
rity  principally  reds  on  his  Thefaurus  Eruditionis  Scholafic #, 
a  work  of  great  labour  and  learning,  publidied  in  1571. 
After  the  author’s  death,  that  work  received  at  different 
times  conuderable  additions  from  the  labours  of  other 
learned  men,  and  appeared  in  its  mod  complete  form  at 
the  Hague,  in  1735,  two  volumes  folio. 

FA'BIAN  (Robert),  an  Englith  hidorian,  born  in 
London  in  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was  brought  up  to 
commerce,  in  which  he  became  fufficiently  eminent  to  be 
chofen  tlieriff  of  the  city  in  1493.  He  ranks  among  the 
few  men  of  learning  who,  in  thole  early  days,  graced  the 
magidracy  of  the"  Englifli  metropolis.  His  particular 
dudy  was  hidory,  and  he  employed  himfelf  in  compiling 
a  chronicle,  entitled  A  Concordance  of  Stories,  in  (even 
parts,  of  which  the  fird  fix  bring  the  hidory  of  England 
from  the  fabulous  Trojan  Brutus  to  William  the  Con¬ 
queror  ;  the  fevenvh  carries  on  the  Englifli  and  parallel 
French  hidories  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  He  is 
copious  in  the  affairs  of  London,  and  records  many  parti¬ 
culars  not  to  be  met  with  elfewhere  ;  whence  John  Stow 
calls  his  work  “  a  painful  labour,  to  the  great  honour  of 
the  city  and  the  whole  realm.”  According  to  Mr.  War- 
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ion,  Fabian  “  is  equally  attentive  to  the  mayors  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  the  monarchs  of  England,  and  feems  to  have 
thought  the  dinners  at  Guildhall,  and  the  pageantries  of 
the  city  companies,  more  interefting  tranfadtions  than  our 
victories  in  France,  and  our  druggies  for  public  liberty 
at  home.”  He  died  in  1512.  His  Chronicle  was  fir  ft 
printed  in  1516,  folio,  and  feveral  fubfequent  editions 
were  made  of  it.  .f: 

l'ABIA'NE,  a  river  of  Louifiana,  in  North  America, 
which  runs  fouth-eaftward  into  the  Midillippi,  in  lat.  39. 
30.  N.  (ixteen  miles  above  Jaftioni  river,  and  fifty  below 
the  Iowa  town  and  rapids. 

FA'BII,  a  noble  and  powerful  family  at  Rome,  who 
derived  their  name  from  faba ,  a  bean,  becaufe  fome  of 
their  ancedors  cultivated  this  pulfe.  They  were  once  fo 
numerous  that  they  took  upon  themfelves  to  wage  a  war 
againft  the  Veientes.  They  came  to  a  general  engagement 
near  the  Cremera,  in  which  all  the  family,  confiding  of 
306  men,  were  totally  (lain,  B.C.477.  There  only  re¬ 
mained  one  whole  tender  age  had  detained  him  at  Rome, 
and  from  him  arofe  the  noble  Fabiiinthe  following  ages. 
The  family  was  divided  into  fix  different  branches,  the 
Ambijii ,  the  Maximi ,  the  Vibulani ,  the  Buteones,  the  Dor- 
Jones,  and  the  PiBores,  the  three  firltof  which  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Roman  hiftory,  but  the  others  feldom. 
Livy.  Virgil. 

FA'BHJS  MAXIMUS,  furnamed  Rullunus, 
mader  of  the  horfe  to  the  Roman  diftator  Papirius  Cur- 
for,  before  Chrid  324.  Papirius,  in  a  campaign  againft 
the  Samnites,  returning  to  Rome  on  account  of  Tome  reli¬ 
gious  ceremony,  left  orders  with  Fabitis  not  to  fight  in  his 
abfence.  Notwithdanding  this  prohibition,  he  made  life 
of  a  favourable  occadon,  and  gave  the  enemy  a  fignal  de¬ 
feat.  Confcious  ofhaving  deferved  the  didtator’s  refent- 
ment,  he  burnt  all  the  fpoils  that  they  might  not  grace  his 
triumph,  communicated  to  the  fenate,  and  not  to  him, 
the  news  of  his  fuccefs,  and  by  a  fpirited  harangue  en¬ 
gaged  the  foldiers  to  proteft  him.  When  Papirius  arrived, 
he  commanded  his  lidtorsto  feize  the  mader  of  the  horfe, 
and  proceed  to  his  execution.  Fabitis  took  refuge  among 
the  legions,  and  a  tumult  arofe,  which  continued  till  the 
night.  On  (he  next  day  he  made  his  efcape  to  Rome, 
whither  the  dictator  followed  him,  refolved  upon  his  pu- 
nilhment.  His  father  appealed  for  him  to  the  people, 
and  endeavoured  to  gain  over  the  adembly  by  contrading 
the  feverity  -of  Papirius,  with  the  glory  of  his  Con’s  fer- 
vices.  The  didtator  fupported  the  caufeof  difcipline  and 
the  laws  with  fo  much  energy,  that  the  people,  though 
inclined  to  favour  Fabius,  were  thrown  into  perplexity. 
At  length  they  joined  in  interceffion  with  the  dictator  for 
pardon  of  an  acknowledged  criminal.  Satisfied  witli  hav- 
ingthusedablifhed  thedorce  of  hisauthority,  he  confented 
to  forgive  the  offence;  and  Fabius  was  redored  amid  the 
acclamations  of  the  whole  Roman  people.  It  Is  unpleaf- 
ing  to  relate  that  after  this  event  Fabius  was  the  perpe¬ 
tual  foe  of  Papirius.  At  the  next  eledtion  he  was  cjiofen 
one  of  the  confuls,  and  with  his  colleague  obtained  a  great 
victory  overtire  Samnites.  The  Samnite  war  continuing 
with  dubious  fuccefs,  Fabius  was  created  didtator,  before 
Chrid  313.  He  was  a  fecond  time  conful,  before  Chrift 
30S,  when  he  had  the  management  of  the  war  againft  the 
Etrufcans,  who  had  laid  liege  to  Sutrhim.  He  defeated 
them,  and  afterwardspenetraied  into  their  country  through 
the  Ciminian  fereft,  which  had  been  deemed  impalpable. 
He  was  continued  in  the  command  next  year,  and  gained 
a  complete  vidtory  over  the  Umbrians,  the  allies  of  the 
Etrufcans.  He  afterwards,  in  an  extremely  hard-fought 
battle,  overthrew  an  army  of  tire  latter  nation,  which  had 
made  a  vow  to  conquer  or  die.  Equal  fuccefs  attended  him 
when  he  was  a  third  time  conful.  He  ferved  the  impor¬ 
tant  office  of  cenfor,  before  Chrid  304,  when  the  dignified 
appellation  of  Maximus  was  conferred  upon  him,  which 
was  perpetuated  in  his  branch  of  the  Fabian  family.  On 
a  renewal  of  the  Samnite  and  Etrufcan  war,  he  was  a 
fourth  time  made  conful,  which  honour  lie  accepted  only 
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upon  the  condition  of  nominating  a  colleague,  who  was 
Decius  Mus.  He  was  oppofed  to  the  Samnites,  over 
whom  he  obtained  a  vidtory  by  means  of  a  fkilful  ftrata- 
gem.  In  the  year  following  lie  was  elected  to  a  fifth  cOn- 
fulate  along  with  his  former  colleague  Decius.  1  hree 
years  afterwards,  lie  gave  a  fignal  proof  how  much  the 
love  of  his  country  predominated  in  him  over  other  affec¬ 
tions,  by  oppofing,  when  prince  of  the  fenate,  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  his  own  fon,  Fabius  Gurges,  to  the  confulate,  for 
which  office  he  thought  him  not  qualified.  Gurges  was 
however  ehofen,  and,  marching  againd  the  Samnites,  un¬ 
derwent  a  defeat  from  them.  The  veteran  father  then 
offered  to  ferve  as  lieutenant  under  his  fon  ;  and  proceed¬ 
ing  to  the  army,  gave  battle  to  the  elated  enemy.  By  his 
rondudt  and  valour,  he  not  only  refeued  his  fon  from  im¬ 
minent  danger,  but  entirely  rouled  the  Samnites  with  great 
daughter,  and  took  prifoner  their  general  Pontius  Heren- 
nius.  Farther  fuccedes  were  obtained  by  the  Fabii  in 
this  campaign,  for  which  the  fon,  as  conful,  was  decreed 
a  triumph.  The  joyful  father  followed  the  triumphal 
ear  on  horfeback,  and  was  gratified  with  hearing  their 
joint  praifes  in  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  This  was 
the  conclufion  of  his  military  exploits.  He  was  a  (econd 
time  nominated  dictator,  before  Chrid  2S7,  forthepur- 
pofeof  completing  a  reconciliation  between  the  plebeians 
and  the  patricians.  He  foon  afterdied,  full  of  glory,  and 
was  honoured  with  a  public  funeral.  Livy. 

FA'BIUS  MAXIMUS,  furnamed  Verrucosus, 
and  alfo  Cunctator,  was  ei t her  the  grandfon  or  the 
great-grandfon  of  the  preceding.  He  dilplayed  from  his 
infancy  the  rudiments  of  that  temper  which  ever  charac- 
terifed  him — gravity,  patience,  mildnefs,  together  with  a 
flownefs  of  parts  which  fubjedted  him  to  the  imputation 
of  dupidity,  but  which  did  not  preclude  his  acquifition 
of  found  fenfe,  and  civil  and  military  knowledge.  He  was 
conful  for  the  fird  time,  before  Chrid  233,  when  he  ob¬ 
tained  atriumph  for  a  vidtory  over  the  Ligurians.  Upon 
the  great  alarm  excited  at  Rome  on  account  of  the  vidtory 
gained  by  Hannibal  at  the  lake  Thrafymenus,  before 
Chrid  217,  he  was  made  a  fecond  time  conful,  and  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  fenate  pro-didtator,  the  laws  not  allowing 
him  the  full  title  of  didtator.  He  then  marched  with  a 
recruited  army  to  meet  the  Carthaginians.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  his  plan  to  hazard  nothing,  but  to  hover  round  the 
enemy,  watching  all  his  motions,  cutting  off'  his  con¬ 
voys,  and  perpetually  harading  him,  while  he  himfelf  with 
the  main  body  remained  in  polls  of  f'afety.  In  this  he  dea- 
dily  perfevered,  notwithdanding  all  the  provocations  of 
Hannibal,  who  became  ferioufly  alarmed  at  a  mode  of 
warfare  which  in  the  end  mud,  he  forefaw,  prove  his  ruin. 
The  Romans,  however,  became  highly  diflatisfied  with 
the  didtator’s  condudt,  imputing  his  exireme  caution 
either  to  timidity  or  bad  faith.  They  recalled  him  to 
Rome,  and  reftifed  to  ratify  a  convention  for  the  mutual 
exchange  and  ranfom  of  prifoners  which  he  had  made  with 
Hannibal.  Fabius,  who  was  a  dried  obferver  of  his  en¬ 
gagements,  finding  himfelf  indebted  to  the  Carthaginians 
for  fome  re  lea  fed  captives,  fent  orders  to  his  fon  to  fell  his 
lands  in  order  to  raife  the  money.  On  departing  from  the 
army  he  had  left  peremptory  orders  with  Minucius  not  to 
fight;  but  that  officer,  as  fcon  as  he  was  gone,  fent  out 
fome  drong  detachments  which  were  fuccefsfiil  in  cutting 
off  a  number  of  the  enemy’s  foragers.  Tire  news  of  this 
advantage,  indudrioufly  fpre.id  and  magnified  at  Rome, 
inflamed  the  public  difeontent  againd  Fabius,  and  one  of 
the  tribunes  in  a  virulent  harangue  charged  him  with 
treachery.  The  dictator  made  no  other  reply  than  faying 
with  dignity,  “  Fabius  cannot  be  fiifpedted  by  his  coun¬ 
try  ;”  and  he  publicly  declared  his  intention  of  punidling 
the  mader  of  the  horfe  for  his  difobedience.  Inorderto 
prevent  this,  the  people  palled  an  unprecedented  order, 
confirmed  by  the  fenate,  equalling  Minucius  in  the  com¬ 
mand  with  Fabius.  When  the  latter  returned  to  the 
camp,  Minucius  propofed  that  they  diould  command  on 
alternate  days;  but  Fabius  would  not  confent  thus  to  put 
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the  whole  army  to  the  hazard  of  rafhncfs,  and  in  confe- 
quence  they  divided  the  forces  between  them.  Mimicins 
was  foon  circumvented  by  the  arts  of  Hannibal,  and  would 
have  been  entirely  cut  off,  had  not  Fabius  defcended  from 
the  mountains  and  refcued  him.  On  this  occafion,  wliat- 
ever  honour  Minucius  might  lofe  as  a  general,  he  reco¬ 
vered  as  a  man.  At  the  head  of  his  foldiers  he  returned 
Fabius  thanks  for  his  deliverance,  called  him  father,  de¬ 
clared  his  own  incapacity  for  the  command,  and  religned 
his  authority  into  the  hands  of  the  dictator.  Fabius  had 
too  much  magnanimity  to  upbraid  him  for  his  temerity, 
but  embraced  him,  and  continued  him  in  the  port  of  mat¬ 
ter  ot  the  horfe.  See  the  article  Rome.  The  mod  con- 
fiderable  aCtion  of  Fabius  was  his  recovery  of  Tarentum, 
which  had  been  betrayed  to  Hannibal.  In  this  he  was 
aflifled  by  the  treachery  of  the  Bruttian  commander  in 
gari  ifon,  who  admitted  the  Romans  into  the  place.  The 
fuccefs  was  fullied  by  an  indiferiminate  daughter  of  the 
defenders,  and  by  great  feverity  towards  the  inhabitants, 
who  were  fold  for  (laves,  after  being  dripped  of  all  their 
wealth.  Fabius,  who  was  a  Roman  of  the  old  damp, 
void  ot  knowledge  and  tade  in  the  fine  arts,  while  collect¬ 
ing  with  great  care  all  the  gold  and  diver  for  the  public 
treafury,  paid  no  attention  to  the  admirable  pictures  and 
(tatues  which  adorned  that  Grecian  colony.  Whenafked 
by  his  quedor  what  fliould  be  done  with  them,  “  Let  us 
leave,”  (aid  he,  “  to  the  Tarentines  their  angry  gods.” 
He  carried  away,  however,  a  coloflal  datue  of  Hercules, 
which  he  ereCted  in  the  capitol,  and  near  it  an  equeflrian 
datue  of  himfelf.  Fabius  did  not  live  to  witnefs  the  tri¬ 
umphant  clofe  of  the  war  ;  and  the  Roman  people,  juft 
tf>  his  merits,  defrayed  his  funeral  by  a  general  contribu¬ 
tion,  and  honoured  him  as  their  common  father.  His  fon, 
who  had  been  conful,  died  before  him.  He  bore  the  lots 
with  magnanimity,  and  himfelf  pronounced  his  funeral 
oration,  “which,”  fays  Cicero,  “  when  we  read,  what 
philofopher  do  we  not  contemn  ?”  An  anecdote  is  re¬ 
lated  of  this  fon  which  (hews  him  to  have  imbibed  the 
•difeiplinarian  fpirit  of  his  father.  Soon  after  he  had  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  confular  dignity,  his  father  approached  him 
on  horleback.  Young  Fabius  perceiving  him,  fent  a  lie- 
tor  to  order  him  to  difmount,  and  fliew  the  ufual  refpeCI, 
ot  coming  before  the  confitl  on  foot.  The  old  manobqyed, 
and  advancing  to  his  fon,  tenderly  embraced  him,  and  ap¬ 
plauded  him  for  fo  well  underftanding  the  dignity  of  his 
office. 

FA'BIUS  PICTOR,  the  earlieft  of  the  Roman  hifto- 
rical  writers  in  profe,  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  third  in 
defeent  from  that  Fabius  who  acquired  the  furname  of  Pic- 
tor  from  his  really  exercidng  the  art  of  painting,  as  men¬ 
tioned  by  Pliny,  FUJI.  Nat.  1.  35.  The  hiftorian  lived 
during  the  fecond  Punic  war,  and  was  fent  after  the  battle 
of  Cannae,  before  Chrilt  216,  upon  a  deputation  to  the 
Delphic  oracle,  in  order  to  enquire  the  proper  means  for 
appealing  the  anger  of  the  gods.  He  is  thought  to  have 
written  both  in  Latin  and  Greek  ;  and  his  authority  is 
quoted  by  Livy  and  other  ancient  writers.  He  compofed 
annals  ot  his  own  times,  and  alfo  treated  of  the  origin  and 
antiquities  of  the  Italian  cities.  Nothing  of  him  is  remain¬ 
ing.  A  work  publidied  under  his  name  by  the  iinpoftor 
Annius  of  Viterbo  is  decidedly  fuppodtitious. 

FA'BIUS,  one  of  the  military  townlhips  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  States,  in  New  York. 

FA'BLE,  f  [fable,  Yx.fabula,  Lat.]  A  feigned  dory 
intended  to  enforce  fonte  moral  precept. — Jotham’s fable 
of  the  trees  is  the  oldeft  extant,  and  as  beautiful  as  any 
made  fince.  Addifon. — A  fiCtion  in  general. — -Palladios 
coming  to  die  fomewhere  in  the  north  part  of  Britain,  may 
feem  to  give  fome  kind  of  countenance  to  tho  it  fables  that 
make  him  to  have  lived  many  years  among  the  Scots. 
Lloyd. — A  vicious  or  foolidi  fiction. — But  refufe  profane 
and  old  wives  fables.  1  Tim.  iv. — The  feries  or  contexture 
of  events  which  conditute  a  poem  epic  or  dramatic. — 
The  firft  thing  to  be  conlidercd  in  an  epic  poem  is  the  fa¬ 
ble,  which  is  perfect  or  imperfect,  according  as  the  aCtion, 
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which  it  relates,  is  more  or  lefs  fo.  Addifon. --A  lie  ;  a 
vicious  falfehcod.  This  fenfe  is  merely  familiar. — It 
would  look  like  a  fable  to  report  that  this  gentleman  gives 
away  a  great  fortune  by  fecret  methods.  Addifon. 

To  FA'BLE,  v.  n.  To  feign ;  to  write  not  truth  but 
fi&ion  : 

Vain  now  tire  tales  which,  fabling  poets  tell, 

That  wav’ring  conauefl  dill  defires  to  rove  1 
In  Marlbro’s  camp  the  goddefs  knows  to  dwell.  Prior. 

To  tell  falfehoods  ;  to  lie;  a  familiar  ufe. — Fit  fables  not : 
I  hear  the  enemy.  Shakefpeare. 

To  FA'BLE,  v.  a.  To  feign  ;  to  tell  falfely: 

Ladies  of  th’  Hefperides,  they  feem’d 
Fairer  than  feign’d  of  old,  or  fabled  fince 
Of  fairy  damfels  met  in  foreft  wide.  Milton. 

F'A'BLED,  adj.  Celebrated  in  fables  : 

Hail,  fabled  grotto  I  hail,  Elyfian  foil  ! 

Thou  faired  fpot  of  fair  Britannia’s  ifle  !  Ticltcll. 

FA'BLER,/!  A  dealer  in  fiction  ;  a  writer  of  feigned 
dories. 

FABRATE'RTA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  colony  and 
town  of  the  Volfciin  Latium. 

FA'BRE  (John  Claude),  a  French  ecclefiaftic,  and 
various  writer,  born  at  Paris  in  1668.  His  cladical  and 
collegiate  education  he  received  in  his  native  city,  where, 
after  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  in 
theology  by  the  faculty  of  Paris,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  congregation  of  the  Oratory.  From  his  learning  and 
abilities  he  was  fixed  upon  by  his  fuperiors  to  be  pro- 
feftorof  philofophy  fucceffively  in  the  feminaries  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order  at  Rumilly,  in  Savoy,  at  Toulon,  Riom, 
Mans,  and  Nantes.  Afterwards  he  filled  the  theological 
chair  for  three  years  at  Riom  ;  and  then,  during  an  equal 
period,  at  Lyons  ;  where  he  publilhed  a  Latin  and  French 
Dictionary,  in  8vo.  which  has  palled  through  numerous 
editions.  In  1709,  he  gave  to  the  public  an  enlarged  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  fatirical  Dictionary  of  Richelet,  in  two  vo¬ 
lumes  folio,  under  the  title  of  Amderdam.  In  1715,  he 
publidied  at  Douay  a  little  treatife  muchefteemed  by  the 
Catholics,  entitled  Conventions  between  Chriftina  and 
Pelagia,  refpeCting  the  reading  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
121110.  In  1723  we  find  him  a  refident  at  Montmorency, 
where  he  commenced  his  Continuation  of  the  Ecclefiafli- 
cal  Hiftory  of  the  Abbe  Fleury,  which  became  gradually 
extended  to  (ixteen  volumes  in  4to.  and  121x10.  The  mag¬ 
nitude  of  this  undertaking  occalioned  the  author’s  re¬ 
moval,  for  the  convenience  of  confulting  proper  authori¬ 
ties,  from  Montmorency  to  a  lioufe  belonging  to  his  order 
at  Paris,  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  Be- 
fides  the  works  already  mentioned,  father  Fabre  was  the 
author  of  a  Tranflation  of  all  the  Works  of  Virgil,  accom¬ 
panied  with  diflertations,  notes,  and  the  Latin  text,  in 
three  volumes  nmo.  1721  ;  a  profe  Tranflation  of  the 
Fables  of  Phaedrus,  with  the  text,  notes,  and  the  life  of 
Phasdrus,  12010.  1728  ;  a  fummary  or  Index  of  M.  de 
Thou’s  Hiflory,  &c.  He  maintained  a  character  eftima- 
ble  for  pleafing  manners,  modefly,  and  candour,  and  died 
much  regretted  by  hisbrethren  and  friends,  in  1753,  when 
he  had  attained  to  the  advanced  period  of  eighty-five 
years. 

F'ABRE'GAS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia  :  thirteen 
miles  wed  of  Gerona. 

FABRE'GUES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Herau It  :  five  miles  Couth-weft  of  Montpellier. 

FABRESA'N,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Aude,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the  didriCt  of 
La  Graffe  :  five  miles  north-eaft  of  La  Grade. 

FABRET'TI  (Raphael),  an  eminent  antiquary, 
born  at  Urbino,  in  1619.  He  ft:udied  jurifprudence  in  his 
native  city,  and  after  graduating  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
lie  went  to  Rome,  where  he  became  diflinguiflied,  as  well 
for  variety  of  erudition,  as  for  dexterity  in  the  manage- 
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ment  of  public  affairs.  Being  fent  by  the  court  of  Rome 
upon  bufinefs  of  importance  into  Spain,  be  acquitted  him- 
felf  fo  well,  that  pope  Alexander  VII.  nominated  him 
firft,  treafurer,  and  then  affelfor  to  the  Spanifli  nuntiature. 
He  was  abfent  thirteen  years,  and  upon  his  return  was  ap¬ 
pointed  judge  of  appeals,  in  which  office  he  gave  general 
fatisfaftion  by  his  diligence  and  integrity.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  for  three  years  auditor  of  legation  in  Urbino  ;  whence 
beingrecalled  to  Rome,  he  occupied  fucceflively  the  pods 
of  clerical  examiner,  fecretary  of  the  memorials,  canon  of 
the  Vatican,  prefeCt  of  the  holy  cemeteries,  and  archivift 
of  the  cattle  of  St.  Angelo.  He  employed  his  intervals 
of  leifure  in  the  ftudy  of  antiquities,  for  which  he  was  f® 
well  prepared  by  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors.  He  particularly  devoted  himfelf  to  the  exami¬ 
nation  and  collection  of  all  the  infcriptions  and  ancient  mo¬ 
numents  difperfed  through  Latium,  for  which  purpofe  lie 
traverfed  the  whole  of  that  province  alone  and  on  horfe- 
baclc,  climbing  hills,  plunging  into  caverns,  and  leaving 
rio  part  unexplored.  In  1680,  he  pubiiflied  a  work  De 
Aquis  &  AquaduBibus  veteris  Roma,  which  was  part  of  the 
fruit  of  his  refearches,  and  gave  him  a  high  reputation 
among  the  learned.  He  next  publifhed  a  learned  differ- 
tation  De  Columna  Trajani,  1683,  folio,  which  contained 
many  curious  particulars  concerning  the  naval  and  mili¬ 
tary  eftablifhments,  &c.  of  the  ancients.  There  was  an¬ 
nexed  to  it  the  hiftory  of  Trajan’s  Dacic  wars  by  Ciucco- 
nius.  His  great  collection  of  infcriptions,  entitled  Infcrip- 
tionum  Antiquarum  Exflicatio,  folio,  appeared  at  Rome  in 
1599,  and  for  its  exaCtnefs,  and  the  erudition  of  the  ex¬ 
planations,  was  efteemed  the  bed  which  had  ever  been 
given  to  the  public.  Pabretti  died  at  Rome  in  1700,  uni- 
verfally  efteemed,  having  managed  an  originally  weak  con- 
fiitution  fo  as  to  reach  his  eighty-firft  year.  His  cabinet 
of  antique  monuments  was  placed  in  the  old  palace  of  the 
dukes  of  Urbino. 

FA'BRI  (Honorius),  a  French  Jefuit,  and  volumi¬ 
nous  wriier,  born  in  the  diocefe  of  Bellay,  in  1607.  He 
difcharged  for  a  long  time  the  office  of  profelfor  of  phi- 
lofophy  in  the  college  of  the  Trinity  at  Lyons.  Belides 
philofophy  and  theology,  he  devoted  a  confiderable  part 
of  his  time  to  the  ttudy  of  the  mathematics,  natural  hif¬ 
tory,  and  medicine.  He  died  at  Rome,  in  1688.  It  is 
pretended,  although  we  are  not  furnifhed  with  any  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  fact,  that  he  had  difeovered  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  before  the  celebrated  Harvey.  He  was  the 
author  of,  1.  Phyfica,  Jcu  return  corporcarum  Scicntia,  pub- 
liffied  at  Paris  and.  Lyons  in  fix  volumes  4to.  1667.  2.  Sy- 
nop/is  Optica,  4to.  Lyons,  1667.  3.  De  Plantis,  de  Genera, 

tione  Animalium,  &  de  Homine,  4to.  Paris,  1666.  4.  Summula 
Tkeologit ?,  4to.  Lyons,  1669.  5.  Hermann;  Conringii  Conaif. 
fio-excvjfa,  &  Romance  Fidci  Firmitas  inconcuffa,  8vo.  Augs¬ 
burg,  1664.  6.  Kota  in  R'otas  Willelmini  Wendrokii,  infertecl 
in  the  Grand  Apology  for  the  moral  DoCtrine  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Jefus,  folio,  Cologne,  1672. 

FABRIA'NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Hate  of  the 
Church,  and  marquifate  of  Ancona,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  celebrated  for  its  excellent  paper;  it  contains 
feveral  rich  monafteries,  and  is  called  one  of  the  four 
cattles  of  Italy  :  fixteen  miles  north  of  Nocera,  and  thirty- 
three  foii.th-w.eft  of  Ancona. 

FA'BRIC,/  [fabrica,  Lat.]  A  building  ;  an  edifice. 

■ — Any  fyftem  or  equipages  of  matter  ;  any  body  formed 
by  the  conjunction  of  diflimilar  parts  : 

Still  will  ye  think  it  ftrange, 

That  all  the  parts  of  this  great  fabric  change  ; 

Quit  their  old  ftation  and  primeval  frame.  Prior. 

To  FA'BRIC,  v.  a.  To  build  ;  to  form  j  to  eonftrtiCt: 

Shew  what  laws  of  life, 

The  cheefe  inhabitants  obferve,  and  how 

Fabric  their  manfions.  Philips. 

FA'BRIC-LANDS,  f.  were  lands  given  towards  the  re¬ 
building  or  repairing  ot  cathedral  and  other  churches  ; 
for  in  ancient  times,  almoft  every  perfon  gave  by  his  will 
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more  or  lefs,  to  the  fabric  of  the  cathedral  or  parifli  church 
where  he  lived  ;  and  lands  thus  given  were  called  fabric 
lands,  being  adfabricum  reparandum.  12  Car.  II.  c.  8. 

To  FA'BRIC  ATE,  v.a.  f fabricor ,  Lat.]  To  build  ; 
to  conftruCt. — To  forge  ;  to  devife  falfely. 

FABRICATION,/.  The  aCt  of  building  ;  conftruc- 
tion. — This  fabrication  of  the  human  body  is  the  imme¬ 
diate  work  of  a  vital  principle,  that  formeth  the  fir tt 
rudiments  of  the  human  nature.  Hale. — A  forgery,  a  lie. 

FA'BRICIA,/  in, botany.  See  Melaleuca. 

FABRI'CIO,  or  Fabricius,  (Jerom,)  commonly  cal¬ 
led  ab  Aquapendente,  from  the  town  of  that  name  at  the 
foot  of  the  Apennines  which  was  his  birth-place,  a  cele¬ 
brated  furgeon  and  anatomift,  born  in  1537.  He  was  fent 
to  ftudy  at  Padua,  where  he  obtained  the  patronage  of 
fome  Venetian  nobles  of  the  family  of  I.oredano.  He  was 
a  difciple  of  the  famous  anatomift  Fallopius,  at  whofe 
death,  in  1563,  he  became  anatomical  demonftrator.  In 
1563  he  was  made  profelfor  of  furgery,  with  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  (till  teaching  anatomy;  and  in  1571,  the  chair -of 
anatomy,  which  had  hitherto  been  only  an  appendage  to 
that  of  furgery,  was  declared  primary,  and  Fabricio  was 
enjoined  to  teach  that  fcience  in  the  fpring  months,  and 
furgery  the  reft  of  the  year.  On  this  occalion  his  falary 
was  raifed  to  fix  hundred  ducats,  which  was  afterwards 
fucceflively  augmented  to  eleven  hundred  ;  and  after  he 
had  filled  the  chair  thirty-fix  years,  an  annual  penfion  of 
one  thoufand  crowns,  for  his  life  was  affigned  him,  under 
the  obligation  of  not  quitting  the  territories  of  the  re¬ 
public.  He  received  various  other  proofs  of  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  Venetian  ftate,  confequent  upon  the  fame 
which  he  acquired.  It  was  in  compliance  with  his  defire 
that  the  public  theatre  of  anatomy  was  ereCted  in  1594. 
befides  his  ftipend,  he  received  large  fums  from  patients 
who  came  to  him  from  the  different  parts  of  Italy,  and 
from  foreign  countries.  Yet  he  was  not  greedy  of  fees, 
and  often  refufed  the  recompence  due  to  him.  This  mo¬ 
deration,  however,  caufed  many  rich  prefents  to  be  fent 
him,  which  he  collected  in  a  cabinet,  bearing  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  Lucri  neglcEli  lucrum ,  “  Gain  by  negleCting  gain.” 
He  died  at  Padua  in  1619,  leaving  to  a  niece  an  inheri¬ 
tance  which  is  faid  to  have  amounted  to  200,000  ducats. 
Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente  was  a  confiderable  author, 
though  he  did  not  begin  to  publifh  till  he  was  advanced 
in  years.  His  works  are  chirurgical  and  anatomical.  His. 
PraleElionesChirurgica ,  or  Pe nta tcuchosCh irurg icus,  were  pub¬ 
lifhed  without  his  approbation  by  Beyer  at  Frankfort, 
1592.  He  himfelf  publifhed  fir  ft  in  1613  his  Opera  Chirur- 
gica  in  duas  partes  divij'a,  folio,  many  times  reprinted.  As 
an  anatomift,  he  is  principally  diftinguifhed  for  his  de- 
feription  of  the  valves  of  the  veins,  which,  if  he  did  not 
firft  difeover,  he  firft  accurately  examined,  though  with¬ 
out  comprehending  their  life  in  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  His  difeovery  of  thefe  organs  is  dated  as  far 
back  as  1574,  though  his  work  De  Venarum  OJliolis,  did 
not  appear  till  1603.  His  other  anatomical  wmrks  are: 
1.  De  formato  Fctu,  1600,  a  ftplendid  performance,  with 
many  plates.  2.  DeVifione,  Voce,  &  Audilu,  1600.  3.  De 

Locutione  &  ejus  injlrumentis ,  1603.  4.  De  Brutorum  loque/a, 

1603.  5.  Dc  Mufculi  officio,  Offum  dearticulationibus,  &c. 

1614.  6.  De  Rejpiratione  &  ejus  injlrumentis,  1614.  7.  De 

Motu  locali  animalium  fccundum  totuni,  1618,  quarto.  This 
is  one  of  his  mod  curious  works,  treating  largely  on  all 
kinds  of  progrefiive  motion  in  animals,  and  efpecially 
in  man.  8.  De  Gula,  Vcntriculo,  &  Intejlinis,  1618.  9.  De 

totius  Animalis  Integumentis,  1618.  A  pofthumous  work  ot 
his,  De  formation  OviCB  Pulli ,  was  pubiiflied  by  Prevot  in 
1621.  All  the  preceding  works  went  through  feveral 
editions,  and  were  collectively  publifhed  by  Bohn,  Lips. 
1687,  folio,  and  at  Leyden  with  a  preface  of  Albinus, 
1737,  folio. 

FABRI'CIUS  (Cains),  furnamed  Lufcus  or  Lufcinus ,  a 
Roman  commander  diftinguifhed  for  integrity  and  mag¬ 
nanimity,  was  conful  the  firft  time  B.  C  282,  when  he 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  allied  Lucanians, 
CLj]  Brutians, 
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Brutians,  and  Samnites.  He  forced  the  enemy’s  camp, 
and  gained  fo  great  a  booty,  that  after  largely  rewarding 
his  foldiers,  he  brought  four  hundred  talents  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  treafury  on  the  day  he  triumphed,  and  this  glory  was 
all  the  recompence  he  referved  for  himfelf.  Two  years 
afterwards  lie  was  one  of  the  ambaffadors  Cent  to  Pyrrhus 
king  of  Epirus,  in  order  to  treat  of  the  ranfom  of  prifon- 
ers.  On  this  occafion  the  king,  informed  of  his  poverty, 
tempted  him  with  a  large  futn  to  become  his  friend,  but 
Fabricius  was  proof  againd  fuch  offers.  Pyrrhus  then 
tried  his  courage  by  ordering  a  curtain  to  be  fuddenly 
drawn  which  feparated  him  from  a  huge  elephant,  an  ani¬ 
mal  he  had  never  yet  feen  :  the  bead  was  at  the  fame 
time  urged  to  roar,  and  to  place  his  trunk  upon  the  Ro¬ 
man’s  (boulder.  Fabricius,  perfectly  unmoved,  turned  to 
the  king,  and  afked  him,  if  he  thought  that  the  man  who 
could  withftand  his  offers,  would  be  fhaken  by  the  bray¬ 
ing  of  a  bead  ?  Fabricius  was  a  fecond  time  conful,  B.  C. 
278,  and  in  conjunction  with  his  colleague  JEmilius  Pa- 
pus,  carried  on  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  in  the  territory  of 
Tarentum.  He  received  at  this  time  a  propofal  from  the 
phyfician  of  that  king,  to  carry  him  off  by  poifon,  upon 
promife  of  a  fuitable  reward.  The  virtuous  conful,  ab¬ 
horring  fuch  treachery,  communicated  the  affair  to  his 
colleague,  and,  as  fome  affirm,  to  the  Roman  fenate  ;  and 
a  letter  was  fent  to  Pyrrhus,  warning  him  of  his  domedic 
danger,  and  expreffing  a  detedation  of  employing  fuch 
nefarious  modes  of  warfare  againd  an  enemy.  In  the  year 
B.  C.  275,  Fabricius  ferved  the  office  of  cenfor,  and  dif- 
played  that  rigour  againd  luxury  which  did  honour  to  the 
ancient  Romans.  His  contempt  of  riches  continued  dur¬ 
ing  his  life,  and  he  died  fo  poor,  that  a  dowry  was  given 
to  his  daughter  out  of  the  public  treafury.  Through  re- 
fpedt  to  his  memory,  a  law  of  the  twelve  tables  was  dif- 
penfed  with,  prohibiting  burials  within  the  city. 

FABRI'CIUS  (Andrew),  a  learned  catholic  divine  in 
the  fixteenth  century,  born  at  a  village  in  the  vicinity 
of  Liege.  Having  didinguidied  himfelf  by  his  progrefs 
in  the  dudy  of  philofophy  and  theology,  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  teach  thofe  fciences  in  the  univerfity  of  Louvain. 
The  abilities  which  he  difplayed  in  this  fituation  attract¬ 
ed  the  notice  of  Otho,  cardinal  bifliop  of  Augfburg,  who 
engaged  him  in  his  fervice,  and  fent  him  to  Rome  to  ma¬ 
nage  his  concerns  at  that  court,  where  he  continued  for  fix 
years  under  the  pontificate  of  Pius  V.  On  his  return,  he 
was  appointed  coutifellor  to  the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  who 
procured  for  him  the  provoftlhip  of  Ottingen  in  Suabia, 
where  he  died  in  1581.  He  was  the  author  of  Har- 
monia  ConfeJJionis  Augujlana,  in  folio,  which  was  not  pub- 
1  i(hed  till  after  the  author’s  death,  in  1587  j  and  other 
pieces  didinguidied  by  erudition. 

FABRI'CIUS  (George),  a  modern  Latin  poet,  born 
at  Kemnitz  in  Mifnia,  in  1516.  He  didinguidied  himfelf 
by  a  great  facility  in  writing  Latin  verfe,  of  which  he 
published  twenty-five  books  of  facred  poems,  printed  at 
Bafil  in  two  volumes,  odtavo,  1567  ;  likewife  odes  againd 
the  Turks,  &c.  Elis  poetry  has  been  much  praifed  by 
his  countrymen  for  eafe  and  purity  of  dyle,  and  concife- 
nefs  without  obfeurity.  He  was  fo  nice  in  his  choice  of 
words,  that  in  his  facred  poems  he  would  not  employ  a 
term  which  referred  to  the  pagan  mythology.  He  alfo 
wrote  an  art  of  poetry  in  feven  books,  frequently  reprint¬ 
ed,  and  edeemed  for  its  erudition.  His  other  works  are  : 

1.  A  defeription  of  Rome,  and  Travels,  in  Latin  profe. 

2.  Rerum  Germania  magna  £?  Saxonia  univerfa  memorabil,  two 
volumes,  folio.  3.  Saxonia  illujlrata ,feu  Origines  Saxonica, 
two  volumes,  folio.  4.  Rerum  Mijnicarum,  Lib.  vii.  folio. 
He  alfo  publithed  a  collection  of  the  Chridian  Latin 
poets,  in  which, lie  took  the  liberty  of  making  fome  al¬ 
terations  in  the  originals.  He  died  in  1571. 

FABRI'CIUS  (James),  a  learned  German  lutheran 
divine,  born  at  Collin,  111  Pomerania,  in  1593.  As  his 
parents  were  too  poor  to  afford  him  the  requilite  afiidance 
while  purfuing  his  literary  dudies,  he  furnifhed  himfelf 
with  the  neceliary  lupplies  by  devoting  a  part  of  his  time 


to  the  indritction  of  yoting  people.  I-Ie  was  tints  enabled 
eventually  to  repair  to  the  univerfityof  Rodock,  where 
he  acquired  the  edeem  of  the  profeffors.  Afterwards  he 
became  minider  of  Coflin,  and  W3s  appointed  preacher  to 
the  duke  Bogiflaus  XIV.  through  whole  recommendation 
he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  from  the  univerfity  of 
Gripfwald.  About  that  time  Gudavus  Adolphus,  king 
of  Sweden,  having  undertaken  his  expedition  into  Ger¬ 
many,  made  Fabricius  his  confeffor,  and  appointed  him  to 
the  fuperintendency  of  the  ecclefiadics  in  hisarmy.  After 
the  death  of  that  prince,  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  he  was 
recalled  by  duke  Bogiflaus,  and  made  fuperintendant  of 
Upper  Pomerania  ;  in  which  pod,  after  the  death  of  the 
duke,  he  was  confirmed  by  queen  Chridina.  He  was  alfo 
appointed  minider  of  the  principal  church  of  Stettin,  and 
profeffor  of  theology  in  that  city.  He  died  in  1654. 
His  literary  produdtions#were,  1.  Difputation.es  in  Genefm 
&  in  Epijlolam  ad  Romanos.  2.  Probatio  Vifionum.  3.  In- 
viclce  Vifionum  Probationer,  written  in  defence  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  againd  the  attacks  of  fome  of  the  divines  of  Wittem- 
berg.  4.  JuJla  Gufiaviana  ;  and  feveral  treatifes,  written 
in  the  German  language. 

FABRI'CIUS  (John  Albert),  a  fcholar  of  great  emi¬ 
nence,  fon  of  an  organid  at  Leiplic,  where  he  was  born  in 
1668.  At  the  age  df  (ixteen  he  was  fent  to  the  fchool  of 
Quedlinburg.  Having  borrowed  from  the  mader  the  Ad- 
verfaria  of  Gafpar  Barthius,  he  was  fo  druck  with  the  vad 
erudition  difplayed  in  the  work,  that  he  became  inflamed 
with  the  ambition  of  rivaling  the  author  in  his  learning. 
Returning  to  Leiplic  in  1686,  he  entered  upon  the  dudy 
of  theology,  and  particularly  attended  to  the  works  of  the 
fathers  and  the  eccleliaflical  hidorians.  As  his  reading 
extended,  he  began  to  conceive  the  projedt  of  his  Greek 
and  Latin  Bibliotheques,  and  made  collections  for  the 
purpofe.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  gave  the  fir  ft  fruits  of 
his  erudition,  in  a  differtation  entitled,  Mifcellaneous 
Remarks  on  the  Seventy  Interpreters  of  the  Old  Teda- 
ment.  For  feveral  fucceffive  years  he  publilhed  learned 
pieces  of  philology,  which  proved  his  intimacy  with 
fcriptural  and  philofophical  criticifm.  He  preached  fe¬ 
veral  times  at  I.eipfic,  and  held  public  deputations  in 
theology.  In  1693  he  went  to  Hamburg,  where  he  re¬ 
dded  in  the  houfe,  and  fuperintended  the  library,  of  John 
Frederic  Mayer.  In  this  fituation  he  remained  five  years, 
devoting  his  time  to  dudy  and  the  labours  of  the  pulpit. 
In  1697  he  publilhed  the  fird  edition  of  his  Bibliotheca  La¬ 
tina,  in  a  fingle  odtavo  volume.  On  the  death  of  Vincent 
Placcius  in  1699,  Fabricius  was  eledted  to  the  vacant 
chair  of  eloquence  in  Hamburgh.  He  took  the  degree  of 
dodtor  in  theology  at  Keil  in  that  year  ;  and  in  the  next, 
married  the  daughter  of  the  mader  of  the  fchool  at  Ham¬ 
burg,  to  whofe  place  he  afterwards  fucceeded.  He  ever 
after  continued  in  that  city;  the  magidrates  of  which  were 
fo  fenlible  of  his  merit,  that  they  confiderably  augmented 
his  falary  upon  an  invitation  he  received  from  the  land¬ 
grave  of  Heffe-Caffel  to  undertake  the  divinity  profeffor- 
Ihip  at  Gieffen.  He  finilbed  his  laborious  life  in  1736, 
in  his  68th  year.  The  works  by  which  lie  has  rendered 
the  mod  fervices  to  fcholars  are:  1.  Bibliotheca  Graca, 
fourteen  volumes,  quarto,  publilhed  at  Hamburgh  from 
1705  to  1728  :  this  is  a  very  extend ve  and  accurate  ac¬ 
count  of  the  works,  lives,  &c.  of  Greek  authors,  with 
extracts  or  tranferipts  of  fome  of  their  mod  rare  and  cu¬ 
rious  works.  2.  Bibliotheca  Latina,  1707,  1708,  1721,  three 
volumes,  odtavo,  reprinted  at  Venice  in  two  volumes, 
quarto,  1728:  this  is  a  fimilar  work  with  refpect  to  the 
Latin  authors  3.  Bibliotheca  Latina  ecclefiajlica,  Hamb.  fol. 
1718  :  a  collection  of  Latin  writers  concerning  ecclefiafti- 
cal  affairs.  4.  Codex  apocryplius  Novi  Tejlamenti,  Hamb. 
three  volumes,  odtavo,  1719  :  a  very  curious  compilation 
of  all  the  falfe  gofpels,  acts,  and  apocalypfes,  current  in 
the  early  ages  of  Chriflianity.  5.  Codex  pfeud-epigraphus 
Vctcris  Teftamenti,  two  volumes,  odtavo,  1722,  1723:  the 
fame  with  refpedb  to  the  Old  Tedament.  6.  Bibliotheca 
medicat  &  inf  mas  Latinatis,  five  volumes,  odtavo,  1734,  re¬ 
printed 
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printed  at  Padua  in  fix  volumes,  quarto,  1754.  7.  Biolio - 
graphia  antiquaria ,  Hamb.  two  volumes,  1760  :  a  notice  of 
all  writers  upon  Hebrew,  Greek,  Roman,  and  ecclefiaftic 
antiquities.  Befides  tbefe  voluminous  publications,  he 
gave  editions  of  various  learned  works,  and  honoured  the 
place  of  his  refidence  with  a  copious  account  of  its  emi¬ 
nent  men,  entitled  Memories  Hamburgenfcs,  feven  volumes, 
oCtavo,  fi.nce  augmented  by  an  eighth.  A  new  and  im¬ 
proved  edition  of  the  Bibliotheca  Graca,  lias  been  lately 
publifhed  at  Hamburgh,  by  G.  C.  Harles,  Greek  pro¬ 
fedbr  in  the  univerfity  of  Erlangen.  The  fird  volume 
was  publifhed,  in  quarto,  in  1790,  and  a  volume  has  been 
delivered  annually  from  that  period,  to  the  entire  com¬ 
pletion  of  this  very  valuable  accelTion  to  Greek  literature. 

FABRI'CIUS  (John  Louis),  a  learned  Swifs  divine  of 
the  reformed  communion  in  the  feventeenth  century,  born 
at  Schaft  haufen,  in  1639.  He  commenced  his  education 
under  the  care  of  his  father,  who  was  re  ft  or  of  the  college 
in  his  native  town  ;  whence  he  went  for  farther  improve¬ 
ment  to  Cologne,  and  afterwards  to  Heidelberg,  where  a 
brother  of  his  had  obtained  the  chair  of  profedbr  in  hif- 
tory  and  the  Greek  tongue.  In  1650  lie  removed  to 
Utrecht,  where  he  was  permitted  to  engage  in  the  office 
of  tutor;  in  which  capacity  he  accompanied  the  fon  of 
M.  de  la  Lane,  governor  of  Rees,  to  Paris  in  1652,  and 
continued  in  that  city  for  three  years.  Returning  to  Hei¬ 
delberg,  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1656;  and  in 
the  following  year  was  admitted  to  the  exercife  of  the 
minidry,  and  created  profelfor-extraordinary  of  the  Greek 
language.  Lie  was  appointed  profedbr  of  theology  at 
Heidelberg,  fuperintendent  of  the  college  of  wifdom,  a 
profedbr  in  philofophy,  and  director  of  tire  dudies  of  the 
electoral  prince.  His  abilities,  integrity,  and  prudence, 
occafioned  his  nomination,  in  1664,  to  the  honour  of  ec- 
clefiadical  counfellor  to  the  debtor,  who  made  ufe  of  his 
talents  in  a  political  embalfy  to  Schafthaufen,  in  1 666. 
The  date  of  war  in  which  the  palatinate  was  afterwards 
involved,  obliged  Fabricius  frequently  to  quit  Heidel¬ 
berg,  and  to  retire  fometimes  to  other  cities  in  Germany, 
and  at  other  times  to  SwitTerland.  In  the  latter  country 
he  was  employed  by  William  III.  king  of  England,  and 
the  dates-general,  to  affid  the  Englidi  envoy  to  the  can¬ 
tons,  and  to  watch  over  the  intereds  of  the  Dutch  repub¬ 
lic.  Tliele  truds  he  difeharged  to  the  fatisfaCtion  of  his 
principals,  and  in  fucli  a  manner  as  to  gain  univerfal 
edeem.  He  alfo  fucceeded  in  negociating  a  reconciliation 
between  Vaudois  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  an  alliance 
between  that  prince  and  the  dates-general,  who  granted 
him  a  fpecial  commiffion  for  that  purpofe.  Having  com¬ 
pleted  the  objeCts  of  his  million  to  Swiiferland,  he  returned 
to  Heidelberg,  whence  he  afterwards  retired  to  Frankfort, 
where  he  died  in  1697.  Befides  the  reputation  which  he 
acquired  in  his  political  agencies,  his  theological  and  con- 
troverfial  treadles  reflect  credit  on  his  talents  and  erudi¬ 
tion.  His  w'orks  are  :  1.  De  Viis  Dei,  an  &  quofque  fint 
f  miles  Viis  Hominum.  2.  De Symbolica  Dei  Vijione.  3.  AikTieIi? 
de  BaptiJ'me  Inf  antibus  Heterodoxorum  conferendo.  4.  De  Ludis 
Scenicis.  5.  De  Controverfia  circa  perfonenn  Ckrijli  inter  Evan- 
gelicos  agitata.  6.  Euclidcs  Catholicus  ad  Fratres  Walembar- 
gicos.  7.  Dr  Limitibus  ObJcquii  erga  Homities.  8.  De  Fide 
Infantum.  9.  De  Baptifmo  per  mulicrem,  vel  hominem  priva¬ 
tum  adminijlrato ,  &c. 

*  FABRI'CIUS  (William),  furnamed  Ilildanus,  a  cele¬ 
brated  furgeon,  born  at  Hilden,  near  Cologn,  in  1560. 
Lie  was  a  difciple  of  John  Griffon  of  Laufanne,  in  which 
place  he  fettled  as  phydeian  and  furgeon,  and  alfo  gave 
public  leCtures  in  anatomy.  He  was  medical  furgeon  to 
the  margrave  of  Baden  ;  and  finally,  in  1615,  accepted  an 
invitation  to  become  public  phydeian  at  Bern,  where  he 
pafled  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  terminated  at  t Ire 
age  of  feventy-four  in  1634.  Llis  works  are  :  1.  Six  cen¬ 
turies  of  Obfervations  and  Cures,  publifhed  fucceflively 
from  x6o6,  and  at  length  collectively  in  1641,  quarto. 
Lie  likewife  wrote,  2,  On  Gangrene  and  Sphacelus  3. 
On  Burns.  4.  On  Gun-ffiot  Wounds.  5.  On  Lithotomy. 


6.  On  the  Ufe  of  Anatomy.  7.  A  Century  of  K piffles  ; 
and  fome  detached  pieces.  All  his  works  were  publifhed 
together  by  j.  Bayer,  Francf.  1646,  folio,  and  again  in 
■1682.  They  have  been  tranflated  into  German,  and  part¬ 
ly  into  French. 

FABRI'CO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  principality  of 
Corregio  :  nine  miles  north  of  Cerregio. 

FABRISTA'N,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Mazenderan  :  fifty  miles  eafl  of  Cafbin. 

FA'BRO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  date  of  the  Church, 
and  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  :  nine  miles  north-north-weft 
of  Orvieto. 

L'ABRO'T  (Charles  Annibal),  a  learned  jurid,  born 
at  Aix,  in  1581.  After  a  liberal  education,  he  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  in  1606,  and  was  admitted  an 
advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Provence.  Through  the 
patronage  of  the  fird  prelident,  William  du  Vair,  lie  ob¬ 
tained  a  chair  of  profedbr  of  law  at  Aix,  which  he  held 
till  1617.  He  then  followed  du  Vair,  who  was  made  keeper 
of  the  feals,  to  Paris,  where  he  continued  till  the  death  of 
his  patron  in  1622.  After  this,  he  returned  to  Aix,  and 
refumed  his  employment,  and  in  1638  was  made  fird  pro- 
felfor  of  law.  At  that  period  he  was  in  Paris,  printing 
his  notes  on  the  Greek  paraphrafeof  Judinian’s  Inditutes 
by  Theophilus.  This  work  procured  him  great  reputa¬ 
tion  among  the  learned  ;  and  the  chancellor  Seguier,  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated,  kept  him  in  the  metropolis,  with 
a  pendon,  for  the  purpofe  of  trandating  the  Bafilics,  or 
collection  of  Roman  laws  in  ufe  in  the  eadern  empire. 
This  tafle  he  finifhed  in  feven  volumes  folio,  Paris  1647, 
with  the  title  of  Bafilicon.  He  afterwards  fuperintended 
at  the  royal  prefs  the  editions  of  Cedrenus  ;  Nicetas; 
Anaditis,  the  Librarian  ;  Condantine  Manades ;  Theo- 
phylaCt  Simocattus  ;  and  Chalcondylas  ;  all  which  he 
enriched  with  notes  and  diflertations.  He  alfo  publiihed 
various  exercitations  on  profedional  topics,  and  a  contro- 
verfial  work  againd  Sautnaife  concerning  ufury.  In  1C52, 
he  undertook  a  revifion  of  the  voluminous  works  of  Cu- 
jas,  which  he  finifhed  in  1638.  This  edition  amounted 
to  ten  volumes  folio.  His  unwearied  application  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  abridged  his  life,  which  however,  did  not 
clofe  till  1659,  in  his  feyenty-eighth  year.  He  left  behind 
him  feveral  learned  pieces  in  MS. 

FABULA'TION,  f.  [fabula,  Lat.  a  fable.]  The  aCt 
of  moralizing  fables.  Scott. 

FABULI'NUS,  in  heathen  mythology,  the  deity 
which  was  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  children  when  they 
fird  begin  to  fpeak. 

FA'BULIST,  /.  [ fabulife ,  Fr.J  A  writer  of  fables. — 
Our  bard’s  a  fabulife,  and  deals  in  fiction.  Garrick. 

FABULO'SITY,/-.  [fabulofitas,  Lat.]  Fulnefsof  feign¬ 
ed  dories;  fabulous  invention.- — In  their  fabuloftv  they 
report,  that  they  Had  obfervations  for  twenty  thoufand 
years.  Abbot. 

FA'BULOUS,  adj.  .[fabvlofus,  Lat.]  Feigned  ;  full  of 
fables,  invented  tales. — A  perfon  terrified  with  the  ima¬ 
gination  of  fpeCtres,  is  more  reafonable  than  one  who 
thinks  the  appearance  of  fpirits  fabulous  and  groundiefs. 
Add  fon. 

FA'BULOUSLY,  adv.  In  fiction  ;  in  a  fabulous  man¬ 
ner, — There  are  many  things  fabuloujly  delivered,  and  are 
not  to  be  accepted  as  truths.  Brown. 

FACJA'DE ,  f.  in  architecture,  denotes  the  front  or 
outwjrd  part  of  a  building  where  the  entrance  prefents 
itfelf  ;  or  it  is  any  conliderable  e*Ction  that  dands  before 
the  front  of  the  main  edifice.  As  an  example  from  out- 
ancient  architecture,  may  be  mentioned  the  treble  grand 
entrances  into  the  wed  front  of  Exeter  cathedral. 

FA'CALA,  or  Fucate,  a  feaport  of  Japan,  where  the 
Jefuits  formerly  had  a  confiderable  edablidiment  and  a 
church. 

FACAU'L,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Caramania  :  fixty-fix  miles  north-north-wed  of  Cogni. 

FACE,  f.  [face,  Fr.  from  facies,  Lat.]  The  vifage. 
'—The  children  of  Ifrael  faw  thence  of  Moles,  that  the 
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fkin  of  Mofes’s  fact  (hone.  Exod.  xxxiv.  35. — Counte¬ 
nance  ;  cart  of  the  features  ;  look  ;  air  of  the  face. — 
Kick’d  out,  we  fet  the  bed  face  on’t  we  could.  Dryden. 
Seiz’d  and  ty’d  down  to  judge,  how  wretch’d  I  ! 

Who  can’t  be  filent,  and  who  will  not  lie  ; 

To  laugh  were  want  of  goodnefs  and  of  grace  ; 

And  to  be  grave,  exceeds  all  power  of  face.  Pope. 
The  furface  of  any  thing. — A  mid  watered  the  w’hole 
face  of  tiie  ground.  Gen. — The  front  or  forepart  of  any 
thing. — The  breadth  of  the  face  of  the  houi'e,  towards 
the  eaft,  was  an  hundred  cubits.  Ezek.  xli.  14. — Vidble 
date  of  affairs  : 

He  look’d,  and  faw  the  face  of  things  quite  chang’d, 

The  brazen  throat  of  war  had  ceas’d  to  roar  ; 

All  now  was  turn’d  to  jollity  and  game, 

To  luxury  and  riot,  fead  and  dance.  Milton. 

Appearance;  refemblance  ;  look.' — His  dialogue  has  fo 
much  the  face  of  probability,  that  fome  have  midaken  it 
for  a  real  conference.  Baker. 

At  the  fird  fliock,  with  blood  and  power  dain’d, 

Nor  heav’n,  nor  lea,  their  former  face  retain’d  ; 

Fury  and  art  produce  effects  fo  drange, 

They  trouble  nature,  and  her  vifage  change.  Waller. 
Preference;  fight;  date  of  confrontation. — Ye  (hall  give 
her  unto  Eleazar,  and  one  (hall  (lay  her  before  his  face. 
Numb.  xix.  3. 

Jove  cannot  fear  ;  then  tell  me  to  my  face , 

That  I  of  all  the  gods  am  lead  in  grace.  Dryden. 

Confidence  ;  boldnefs  ;  freedom  from  ba(hfulnefs  or  con- 
fufion. — You,  (ays  the  judge  to  the  wolf,  have  the  face  to 
challenge  that  which  you  never  lod  ;  and  you,  fays  he  to 
the  fox^  have  the  confidence  to  deny  that  which  you  have 
dolen.  L’Ef  range. — Didortion  of  the  face  : 

Shame  itfelf! 

Why  do  you  make  fuch faces?  Shakefpeare. 

FACE  to  FACE.  [An  adverbial  ex  predion.]  When 
both  parties  are  prefent. — It  is  not  the  manner  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  to  deliver  any  man  to  die,  before  that  he  which  is 
accufed  have  his  accufers  face  to  face.  Acis  xxv.  16. — Na¬ 
kedly  ;  without  the  interpofition  of  other  bodies. — Now 
we  fee  through  a  glafs  darkly  ;  but  then  face  to  face. 
j  Cor.  x  i  i i . 

To  FACE,  v.  n.  To  carry  a  falfe  appearance  ;  to  play 
the  hypocrite: 

Thou  needs  mud  learn  to  laugh,  to  lie, 

To  face,  to  forge,  to  feoff,  to  company.  Hubbard's  Talc. 

To  turn  the  face  ;  to  come  in  front. — Face  about,  man  ; 
a  folaier,  and  afraid  of  the  enemy  !  Dryden. 

To  FACE,'z/.  a.  To  mee4  in  front ;  to  oppofe  with  con¬ 
fidence  and  firmnefs. — V\\  face  this  temped,  and  deferve 
the  name  of  king.  Dryden. — To  oppofe  with  impudence  ; 
commonly  with  down  : 

We  trepan’d  the  date,  and  fac’d  it  down 

With  plots  and  projedts  of  our  own.  Hudibras. 

Becaufe  he  walk’d  againd  his  will, 

Vie  fac'd  men  down  that  he  dood  dill.  Prior. 

To  hand  oppofite  to.-— The  temple  is  deferibed  fquare, 
and  the  four  fronts  with  open  gates,  facing  the  different 
quarters  of  the  world.  Pope. — To  cover  with  an  additional 
fuperficies ;  to  invert  with  a  covering.— -The  fortification 
pf  Soleure  is  faced  with  marble.  Addifon. 

FACE  or  Faces  about;  [a  phrafe  ufed  in  military 
exercifes,  and  metaphorically]  Change  the  fubjedt.— 
Good  captai t\,  faces  about-,  to  fame  other  VAconxk.BJonfon. 

Faces  about,  to  fome  other  difeourfe, 
l  cannot  relifh  this.  Marmon's  Antiquary. 

FA'CELESS,  adj.  Being  without  a  face. 

FACE  I/Ll,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
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and  province  of  Terra  di  Lavora  :  eighteen  miles  north- 
ead  of  Capua. 

FACEPAIN'TER,  f.  A  drawep  of  portraits ;  a  painter 
who  draws  from  the  life. 

F  ACEPAIN'TING,  f.  The  art  of  drawing  portraits. 
— Georgione,  the  contemporary  of  Titian,  excelled  in  por¬ 
traits  or  facepainting.  Dryden. 

FA'CET,  f.  [facctte,  Fr.]  A  frnall  furface  ;  a  fuperfi-- 
cies  cut  into  feveral  angles.. — Honour  that  is  gained  and 
broken  upon  another,  hath  tire  quicked  refledtion,  like 
diamonds  cut  with  facets.  Bacon. 

FACE'TIOUS,  adj.  \ faceticux ,  Fr .facetia,  Lat.]  Gay; 
cheerful  ;  lively  ;  merry  ;  witty.  It  is  ufed  both  of  per- 
fons  and  fentiments. — Socrates,  informed  of  fome  dero¬ 
gating  fpeeches  ufed  of  him  behind  his  back,  made  this 
facetious  reply,  Let  him  beat  me  too,  when  I  am  abfent. 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 

FACE'TIOUSLY,  adv.  Gaily;  cheerfully;  wittily; 
merrily. 

FACE'TIOUSNESS,  f.  Cheerful  wit;  mirth;  gaiety, 

FACET'TE,  f.  See  Facet. 

FA'CIES,  f.  [<pac-K,  an  appearance,  from  tpaa,  Gr.  to 
appear,  or  from  Fix  apha,  Heb.  the  face.]  With  phyfi- 
cians,  that  particular  difpofition  of  the  features,  which 
immediately  precedes  the  ftroke  of  death,  is  called  facies 
Hippocratica,  becaufe  it  has  been  fo  admirably  deferibed 
by  Hippocrates.  In  botany,  the  face  or  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  plant. 

FA'CILE,  adj.  [  facile ,  Fr.  facilis,  Lat.]  Eafy  ;  not 
difficult  ;  performable  or  attainable  with  little  labour. — ■ 
To  confine  the  imagination  is  as  facile  a  performance  as 
the  Goteham’s  defign  of  hedging  in  the  cuckoo.  Granville. 
— Eafily  furmountable  ;  eafily  conquerable.  Eafy  ofaccefs 
or  converfe  ;  not  haughty  ;  not  fupercilious  ;  not  audere  : 

I  meant  (he  (hould  be  courteous,  facile,  fweet, 

Hating  that  folemn  vice  of  greatnefs,  pride; 

I  meant  each  fofted  virtue  there  (hould  meet. 

Fit  in  that  fofter  bofom  to  refide.  Bin  Jon/on.- 

Pliant;  flexible;  eafily  perfuaded  to  good  or  bad  ;  duc¬ 
tile  to  a  fault. — Some  men  are  of  that  facile  temper,  that 
they  are  wrought  upon  by  every  objedt  they  converfe 
with.  Calamy. 

Too  facile  then,  thou  hid’d  not  much  gainfay  ; 

Nay  did’rt  permit,  approve,  and  fair  difrnifs.  ’  Milton. 

To  FACI'LITATE,  v.  a.  \_faciliter,  Fr.]  To  make 
eafy  ;  to  free  from  difficulty  ;  to  >  lear  from  impediments. 
— What  produced)  a  due  quantity  of  animal  fpirits,  necef- 
CArWy facilitates  the  animal  and  natural  motions.  A r but. knot. 

■ — A  war  on  the  fide  of  Italy  would  caufe  a  great  diverfion 
of  the  French  forces,  and  facilitate  the  progr-efs  of  oar 
arms  in  Spain.  Swift. 

FACl'LlTY,  f.  [facilite,  Fr.  facilitas,  Lat.]  Eafinefs 
to  be  performed  ;  freedom  from  difficulty.  —  A  war  upon 
the  Turks  is  more,  worthy  than  upon  any  other  Gentiles, 
both  in  point  of  religion  and  in  point  of  honour  ;  though 
facility  and  hope  of  fuccefs might  invite  fome  other  choice. 
Bacon. — Readinefs  in  performing;  dexterity. — They  who 
have  ftudied  have  not  only  learned  many  excellent  things, 
but  alfo  have  acquired  a  great  facility  of  profiting  them- 
felves  by  reading  good  authors.  Dryden.-- Vitious  ducti¬ 
lity  ;  eafinefs  (0  be  perfuaded  to  good  or  bad  ;  ready  com¬ 
pliance. — ’Tis  a  great  error  to  take  facility  for  good-na¬ 
ture;  tendernefs  without  diferetion,  is  no  better  than  a 
more  pardonable  folly.  L'Efi range. — Eafinefs  of  accefs ; 
complaifance  ;  condefcenfion  ;  affability. — He  opens  and 
yields  himfelf  to  the  man  of  bufinefs  with  difficulty  and 
reluftancy;  but  offers  himfelf  to  the  vifits  of  a  friend 
with  facility ,  and  all  the  meeting  readinefs  of  appetite  and 
defire.  South. 

FACINE'RIOUS,  adj.  [corrupted  from  Facinorous; 
f acinus, facindr  is,  Lat.]  Wicked;  facinorous. — ’Tis  (trange, 
’tis  very  drange,  that  is  the  brief  and  the  tedious  of  it ; 
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and  he’s  of  a  mod  facinerious  fpirit  that  will  not  acknow¬ 
ledge  it.  Shahefpcare. 

FA'CING,  part.  Meeting  in  front;  oppofing;  oppofing 
with  impudence;  carrying  a  f.ilfe  face;  acting  the  hypo¬ 
crite  ;  covering  with  an  additional  furface, 

FA'CING,/.  An  ornamental  covering;  that  which  is 
put  on  the  outfide  of  a  tty  thing  by  way  of  decoration. — 
Thefe  offices  and  dignities  were  but  the  facings  and  fringes 
of  his  great  nefs.  V/otton. 

FACI'NOROUS,  adj.  [facinora,-  Lat.  ]  Wicked;  atrp- 
cious;  deteffab'ly  bad. 

FACI'NQROCJSN  ESS,  f.  Wickednefs  in  a  high  degree. 

FACK,  f.  A  fea  term  for  the  round  of  a  cable  in  coil¬ 
ing  it  up. 

FAC'KER  SEE,  a  lake  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Carinthia:  three  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Villach. 

FACT,/.  [fiElum,  Lat.f|  A  thing  done;  an  effeft  pro¬ 
duced;  fomething  not  barely  fuppofed  or  fufpedted,  but 
really  done. — Matter  of  faEl  breaks  out  and  blazes  with 
too  great  an  evidence  to  be  denied.  South. — Reality  ;  not 
luppofition  ;  not  fpeculation. — Manifold  fins,  though  in 
fpeculation  they  may  be  feparable  from  war,  in  reality  and 
faEl  never  fail  to  attend  it.  Smalridge. — Action  ;  deed  : 
Unhappy  man  !  to  break  the  pious  laws 
Of  nature,  pleading  in  his  children’s  caufe  : 

Howe’er  the  doubtful  faEl  is  ur.derftood, 

’Tis  love  of  honour  and  his  country’s  good; 

The  con  fill,  not  the  father,  (beds  the  blood.  Dryden. 

FAC'TION,  /.  [ faElion,  Fr.  faRio,  Lat.]  A  -party  in 
a  (fate. — .By  one  of  Simon’s  faElion  murders  were  com¬ 
mitted.  Macc. — By  the  weight  of  reafon  1  fhould  counter- 
poife  the  overbalancing  of  any  faElions.  King  Charles. — Tu¬ 
mult  ;  difeord  ;■  diflenfion.-—  t  hey  remained  at  Newbery 
in  great  faElion  among  themfelves.  Clarendon. 

FACTIONARY,  [.[ faElionaire ,  Fr.]  One  of  a  faction; 
a  party  man.  Not  in.  ufe. — Pr’ythee,  fellow,  remember  my 
name  is  Menenius  ;  always  faElionary  of  the  party  of  your 
general.  Shahefpcare. 

FAC'TIOUS,  adj.  [ faElieux ,  Fr.]  Given  to  fadtion  ; 
loud  and  violent  in  a  party;  publicly  d  ffenfious  ;  addict¬ 
ed  to  form  parties  and  raife  public  difturbances.: 

He  is  a  traitor  ,  let  him  to  the  Tower, 

And  crop  away  that  factious  pate  of  his.  Shakcfpeare. 

Proceeding  from  public  dilfenfions  ;  tending  to  public  dif¬ 
eord. — FaEHous  tumults  overbore  the  freedom  and  honour 
of  the  two  houfes.  King  Charles. 

Grey-headed  men  and  grave,  with  warriors  mix’d, 
Affemble  ;  and  harangues  are  heard;  but  foon 
In  faEtious  oppofition.  Milton. 

FAC'TIOUSLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  criminally  diflen- 
fious  or  tumultuous. — I  intended  not  only  to  oblige  my 
friends,  but  mine  enemies  alfo:  exceeding  even  the  de- 
fires  of  thofe  that  were  JaEliovfy  difeontented.  King  Charles. 

FAC'TIOUSNESS,/.  Inclination  to  public  dilfenfion  ; 
violent  clarnourou fnefs  for  a  party. 

FAC'TIST,/.  One  that  makes  poems ;  one  that  writes 
plays.  Cole.  Net  ufed. 

FACTl'TIOUS,  adj.  \_  faElitius,  I, at.]  Made  by  art, 
in  oppofition  to  what  is  made  by  nature. — In  the  making 
and  diddling  of  foap,  by  one  degree  of  fire  the  fair,  the 
water,  and  the  oil  or  greafe,  whereof  that  factitious  con¬ 
crete  is  made  up,  being  boiled  up  together,  are  ealily 
brought  to  incorporate.  Boyle. 

FAC  TOR,  /  [ faEleur ,  Fr.  fzRor,  Lat. ]  Anagentfor 
another;  one  who  tranladis  bufinels  for  another.  Com¬ 
monly  a  fiibftitute  in  mercantile  affairs. — Vile  arts  and 
refllefs  endeavours  are  ufed  by  fome  fly  and  venomous 
faElors  for  the  old  republican  caufe.  South. 

Forc’d  into  exile  from  his  rightful  throne, 

He  made  all  countries  where  he  came  his  own  ; 

And  viewing  monarchs’  lecret  arts  of  fway, 

A  royal  fuElor  for  his  kingdoms  lay. 

Vol.  VII.  No.  415. 
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A  merchant,  in  our  common  law,  is  nnfwerable  for  the 
deceits  of  his  fadtor,  in  telling  goods  abroad  :  and  as  forne- 
body  mu(l  be  a  lofer  by  fitch  deceit,  it  is  more  reafomble 
that  he,  who  employs  and  puts  confidence  in  the  deceiver, 
finould  lofe,  than  a  dranger.  1  Salk.  289.  If  a'fadtor  buys 
goods  on  account  of  his  principal,  where  he  is  tiled  fo  to 
do,  the  contract  of  the  fadtor  litall  oblige  the  principal  to 
a  performance  of  the  bargain  ;  and  the  principal  is  the 
proper  perton  to  be  profecuted,  on  non-performance:  but 
if  the  factor  enters  into  a  charter-party  of  affreightment 
with  a  mader  of  a  (hip,  the  contrail  ebl’ges  him  only  ; 
tinlefs  he  lades  aboard  generally  his  principal’s  goods,  then 
both  the  principal  and  lading  become  liable  for  the  freight, 
and  not  the  fadtor.  Goldjb.  137.  It  is  a  general  rule  that 
where  a  fadtor,  who  is  authorifed  to  fell  goods  in  his  own 
name,  makes  the  buyer  debtor  to  himfelf,  though  he  is 
not  anfwerable  to  his  principal  for  the  debt,  if  the  money 
be  not  paid  ;  yet  he  has  a  right  to  receive  it,  if  it  be  paid, 
and  his  receipt  is  a  difeharge  to  the  buyer.  The  fadtor 
may  compel  fuch  payment  by  adtion,  and  the  buyer  can¬ 
not  defend  himfelf  by  faying  that  the  -  principal  was  in¬ 
debted  to  him  more  than  the  amount.  Comp.  253,  6.  Where 
goods  are  fold  by  a  faff  or  at  his  own  ritk,  for  which  he 
has  an  additional  allowance,  the  vendee  is  not  anfwerable 
to  the  owner.  Stra.  1 181.  Though  afadtortias  power  to 
fell,  and  thereby  bind  his  principal,  yet  he  cannot  bind 
or  affedt  tiie  property  of  the  goods  by  pledging  them  as  a 
lecurity  for  his  own  debt,  though  there  be  the  formality 
of  a  bill  of  parcels  and  a  receipt.  Stran.  1178.  If  a  fadtor 
fells  goods  as  his  own,  by  indoi  fement  of  the  bill  of  lading, 
though- no  delivery  is  made,  the  goods  being  at  fea,  the 
vendee  (hall  keep  pofleflion  unlefs  fraud  appears  between 
him  and  the  fadtor.  1  Blac.  Rep.  6 29. 

It  hath  been  held  in  equity,  that  if  one  employs  a  fac¬ 
tor,  and  entrails  him  with  the  difpofal  of  merchandize, 
and  the  fadtor  receives  the  money,  and  dies  indebted  in 
debts  of  a  higher  nature,  and  it  appears  by  evidence  that 
this  money  was  vefted  in  other  goods,  and  remains  unpaid, 
thofe  goods  (hall  be  taken  as  part  of  the  merchant’s  eflate, 
and  not  the  factor’s;  but  if  the  fadtor  have  the  money,  it 
fliall  be  looked  upon  as  the  fadtor’s  eftate,  and  mult  fir  ft: 
anfwer  the  debts  of  fuperior  creditors,  &c.  for  as  money 
has  no  ear-mark,  equity  cannot  follow  that  in  behalf  of 
him  who  employed  the  fadtor.  l  falk.  160.  If  a  perfon 
doth  employ  a  fadtor  to  fell  goods,  who  fells  them  on  cre¬ 
dit,  and  before  the  money  is  paid  dies  indebted  more  than 
his  affets  will  pay;  this  money  fliall  be  paid  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  merchant,  and  not  to  the  factor’s  adminifirator,  but 
thereout  muff  be  deducted  what  was  due  for  commiflion  : 
for  a  fadtor  is  in  nature  only  of  a  truftee  for  his  principal. 
2  Fern.  638.  Bills  remitted  to  a  factor  or  banker,  while 
unpaid,  are  in  the  nature  of  goods  unfold  ;  and  if  the  fac¬ 
tor  become  bankrupt,  muff  be  returned  to  the  principal, 
fubjedt  to  fuch  lien  as  the  fadtor  may  have  thereon.  2  Blac . 
Rep.  1134. 

A  fadtor  has  a  lien  on  goods  configned  to  him,  not  only 
for  incident  charges,  but  as  an  item  of  mutual  account,' 
for  the  general  balance  due  to  him,  fo  long  as  he  retains 
the  pofleflion  ;  if  he  parts  with  the  ppffetlion,  he  parts  with 
his  lien.  1  Blac.  Rep.  104,  If  he  be  fiirety  in  a  bond  for 
his  principal,  he  has  a  lien  on  the-  price  of  the  goods  fold 
by  him  for  his  principal  to  the  amount  of  the  him  he  is 
bound  for.  Cowp.  251.  A  dyer,  merely  as  a  manufadturer, 
has  not  a  general  lien  ;  bat  a  packer,  being  in  the  nature 
of  a  faddor,  has.  ^  Burr.  2214.  A  factor  has  no  lien  on 
goods  for  a  general  balance,  tinlefs  they  come  into  his 
adtual  pofleflion:  and  if  in  confidenuion  of  goods  being 
configned  to  him  he  accept  bills  drawn  by  the  conlignor,. 
and  pay  part  of  the  freight,  and  become  infolvent  before 
the  bills  are  due,  and  before  the  goods  get  into  his  actual 
pofleflion,  the  conlignor  may  (fop  them  in  Iranfitu.  1  Term 
Rep.  1 19.  It  a  fadtor  accept  bills  drawn  by  his  principal 
upon  t lie  faith  of  confignments  agreed  to  be  made  by  the 
principal  to  the  fadtor,  and  both  of  them  become  bank¬ 
rupts  before  a  cargo  configned  come  into  polfelliun  of  the 
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fsftor;  the  faftoi’s  affignees  have  no  property  in  finch 
cargo,  arid  cannot  recover  tlie  produce  of  it,  againft:  the 
affignees  of  the  principal,  if  the  latter  have  fold  it,  and 
received  the  purchafe-money.  i  Term  Rep.  783.  The  con- 
lignor  may  flop  goods  in  trcmfilu  before  they  get  into  the 
hands  of  the  contignee,  in  cafe  of  the  infolvency  of  the 
■confignee  ;  but  if  the  confignee  atlign  the  bills  of  lading 
to  a  third  perfon  for  a  valuable  confideration,  the  right  of 
the  conlignor  as  againft  fuch  affignee  is  diverted.  There 
is  no  dillinction  between  a  bill-of  lading  indorfed  in  blank, 
and  an  indorlement  to  a  particular  perfon.  1  //.  Blac. 
Rep.  357. 

FAC'TORAGE,  f.  The  wages  or  allowance  made  to 
a  faftor  by  the  merchant.  The  gain  of  factorage  is  cer¬ 
tain,  however  the  fuccefs  proves  to  the  merchant ;  but  the 
commiflions  and  allowances  vary  according  to  the  culloms 
and  didance  of  the  country  wherein  factors  are  refident. 

FAC  TORS,  f.  in  arithmetic,  a  name  given  to  the 
two  numbers  that  are  multiplied  together,  viz.  the  mul¬ 
tiplicand  and  multiplier;  fo  called  becaufe  they  are  to 
fctcere produElum,  make  or  constitute  the  faftum  or  product. 

F AC'TORSHIP,  f.  The  office  or  employment  of  a 
factor. 

F AC'TOR Y,f.  A  houfe  ordiftrift  inhabited  by  traders 
in  a  diftant  country.  The  traders  embodied  in  one  place. 

FAC  TO'TUM,  f.  [Latin,  t.e.  do  all:  it  is  ufed  like- 
wife  in  burlefque  French.]  One  who  manages  all  affairs 
in  a  family  ;  a  fervant  who  does  all  bufinefs  ;  applied  far- 
caftically  to  thofe  mean  and  fervile  perfons  who  devote 
themfelves  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  rich  fuperior. 

FAC'TUM,  in  arithmetic,  the  product  of  two  quan¬ 
tities  multiplied  together.  As,  the  faftum  of  3  and  4  is 
12  ;  and  the  fadtum  of  2 a  and  5 b  is  \oab. 

FA.C'TURE,  f.  [French.]  The  act  or  manner  of 
making  any  thing. 

FA'CUL-dE,/!  i't  afironomy,  a  name  given  by  Scheiner 
and  others,  to  certain  bright  fpots  on  the  fun’s  dife,  that 
appear  more  bright  and  lucid  than  the  reft  of  his  body. 
Hevelius  alfures  us  that,  on  July  20,  1634,  lie  obferved 
a  facula  whofe,  breadth  was  equal  to  a  third  part  of  the 
fun’s  diameter.  He  fays  too,  that  the  maculae  often  change 
into  fuculae  ;  but  tl-.efe  leldom  or  never  into  maculae. 
And  Come  authors  even  contend  that  all  the  maculae  de¬ 
generate  into  faculae  before  they  quite  difappear.  Many 
authors,  after  Kircher  and  Scheiner,  have  reprefented  the 
fun’s  body  full  of  bright  fiery  fpots,  which  they  conceive 
to  be  a  fort  of  volcanos  in  the  body  of  the  fun  :  but  Huy¬ 
gens,  and  others  of  the  1  a t e (t  obfervers,  finding  that  tlie 
belt  telefcopes  difeover  nothing  of  the  matter,  agree  en¬ 
tirely  to  explode  the  phenomena  of  faculae.  All  the 
foundation  he  could  lee  for  the  notion  of  facuhe,  he  fays, 
was,  that  in  the  durkilh  clouds  which  frequently  furround 
the  macuhe,  there  are  fometimes  feen  little  points  or 
[parks  brighter  than  the  reft.  Their  caufe  is  attributed 
by  thele  authors  to  the  tremulous  agitation  of  thevapours 
near  our  earth  ;  the  fame  as  fometimes  fliews  a  little  un- 
evennefs  in  the  circumference  of  the  fun’s  dife  when 
viewed  through  a  telefcope.  Striftly  then,  the  faculae 
are  not  eruftations  of  fire  and  flame,  but  refraftions  of 
the  fun’s  rays  in  the  rarer  exhalations,  which,  being  con- 
denied  near  that  (hade,  feem  to  exhibit  a  light  greater 
than  that  of  the  fun. 

FA'CULENCK,  f.  [fax,  Lat.  a  torch.  ]  Brightnefs  ; 
clearnefs.  Scott.  Not  muck  ufed. 

FA'CULTY,  f.  [ faculte ,  Fr.  facultas,  Lat.]  The 
power  of  doing  any  tiling  ;  ability;  whether  corporal  or 
intelledfual. — Reafon  i-.  man  fupplies  the  deleft  of  other 
faculties  wherein  we  are  inferior  to  hearts  ;  and  wliat  we 
cannot  compafs  by  force,  we  bring  about  by  liratugem. 
L'  Ejl  range. 

Orators  may  grieve  ;  for  in  their  Tides, 

Ratherthan  heads,  their  faculty  abides.  Denham. 

Powers  of  tlie  mind,  imagination,  reafon,  memory. — In  tlie 
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ordinary  way  of  fpeaking,  the  underftanding  and  will  are 
two  faculties  of  the  mind.'  Lockc. 

I  underftand  in  the  priryie  end 

Of  nature,  her  the  inferior  ;  in  the  mind 

And  inward  faculties,  which  moft  excel.  Milton. 

Mechanical  power. — The  fifth  -mechanical  faculty  is  tlie 
wedge  ufed  in  cleaving  wood.  Wilkins. — [Inphyfic.]  A 
power  or  ability  to  perform  any  aftion,  natural,  vital, 
and  animal  :  by  the  firrt  they  underftand  that  by  which 
the  body  is  nourillied,  or  another  like  it  generated  :  the 
vital  faculty  is  that  by  which  life  is  preferved,  and  the  or¬ 
dinary  funftions  of  the  body  performed  ;  and  the  animal 
faculty  is  what  condufts  the  operations  of  the  mind.  Quincy. 
—A  knack  ;  habitual  excellence  ;  dexteriiy. — He  had 
an  excellent  faculty  in  preaching,  if  he  were  not  too  re¬ 
fined.  Swijt. — Quality  ;  perfonal  difpofition  or  habit  of 
good  or  ill  : 

1  am  traduc’d  by  tongues  which  neither  know 

My  faculties  or  perfon,  yet  will  be 

The  chronicles  of  my  doing.  Shakcfpcarc. 

Natural  vittue;  efficacy  : 

In  requital  ope  his  leathern  ferip, 

And  (hew  me  fimples.  of  a  thoufand  names, 

Telling  their  ftrange  and  vigorou s faculties.  Milton. 

Power  ;  authority  : 

This  Duncan 

Hath  borne  his  faculties  fo  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels.  Shakcfpenre . 

Faculty,  in  an  univerfity,  denotes  the  mafters  and  pro- 
fertbrs  of  thefeveral  (ciences  :  as,  a  meeting  of  the  faculty 
or  faculties.  In  moft  univerfities  there  are  tour  faculties ; 
that  of  arts,  which  includes  philofophy  and  the  humani¬ 
ties  or  languages,  and  is  the  moft  ancient  and  extenlive  ; 
the  fecond  is  that  of  theology;  the  third,  that  pf  medi¬ 
cine;  and  the  fourth,  jurifprudence,  or  laws. 

FA'CULTY,' in  law,  a  privilege  granted  to  a  man  by 
favour  and  indulgence,  to  do  that  which  by  law  he  ought 
not  to  do.  And  for  the  granting  of  thefe,  there  is  a  court 
under  the  archbiftiop  of  Canterbury,  called  the  Court  of 
the  Faculties  ;  and  the  chief  officer  thereof  the  Mafer  of  the 
Faculties  ;  who  has  power  by  flat.  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  21.  to 
grant  difpenfations  ;  as  to  marry  perfons  without  the  banns 
firlt  afked,  (and  every  diocefan  may  make  the  like  grants,) 
to  ordain  a  deacon  underage,  for  a  foil  to  fucceed  the  la¬ 
ther  in  his  benefice,  one  to  have  two  or  mure  benefices 
incompatible,  &c.  And  in  this  court  are  regift  red  tlie 
certificates  of  bilhops  and  noblemen  granted  to  their  chap¬ 
lains,  to  qualify  them  for  pluralities  and  non-relidence, 
4  1‘lfl.  337. 

FACU'ND,  adj.  [ facundus,\joX.~\  Eloquent. 

FACUN'DIOUS,  adj.  Full  of  eloquence.  Scott. 

FACUN'DUS,  bifhop  of  Hermiana,  a  city  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Byzacena  in  Africa,  in  the  fixth  century,  no¬ 
ticed  by  ecclefiaftical  hiftorians  principally  on  account  of 
bis  zeal  pus  defence  of  the  Three  Chapters,  againft  which  the 
emperor  Juftinian  was  perfuaded,  by  Theodore  bifhop  of 
Ctefarea,  to  iffiue  an  edict  of  condemnation  in  the  year 
544.  He  was  an  able  and  eloquent  writer,  and  well  con- 
verfant  in  the  works  of  the  fathers,  and  tlie  controverfies 
of  the  times  ;  but  was  often  carried  by  his  impetuofity  and 
zeal  beyond  tlie  limits  of  calm  reafoning  and  moderation. 
His  remains  were  publiihed  by  father  Sinnond,  1629,  8vo. 
with  notes,  after  a  copy  taken  from  a  MS.  in  the  Vatican 
library  ;  and  were  afterwards  reprinted  together  whh  the 
works  of  Optatus,  in  1675,  by  Philip  le  Prieur,  as  well 
as  in  the  collections  of  father  Sirmond’s  woi  ks,  publifhed 
in  1699  and  1721. 

To  FAD'DLE,  v.n.  [corrupted  from  to  fiddle,  or  toy 
with  the  fingers.]  To  trifle  ;  to  toy  ;  to  play.  A  low  word. 

To  FADE,  v.n.  [fade,  Fr.  infipid,  languid.]  To  tend 
1  from 
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from  greater  to  lefsvigour;  to  grow  weak  ;  to  languiflt. 
To  tend  from  a  brighter  toa  weaker  colour. — The  greeri- 
nefs  of  a  leaf  ought  to  pafs  for  apparent,  becaufe  foon  fad¬ 
ing  into  a  yellow,  it  fcarce  lafls  at  all,  in  comparifonof  the 
greennefs  of  an  emerald.  Boyle  on  Colours. — To  wither,  as 
a  vegetable. — Ye  fhall  be  as  an  oak  whole  leaf fadet'i,  and 
as  a  garden  that  hath  no  water.  If  a.  i.  30.— To  die  away 
gradually  ;  to  vanilh  ;  to  be  worn  out. — Where  either 
through  the  temper  of  the  body,  or  fome  other  default, 
the  memory  is  very  weak,  ideas  in  the  mind  quickly 
fade.  Locke.  . 

The  (tars  fltallyWe  away,  the  fun  himfejf 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  (ink  in  years.  Addifon. 
To  be  naturally  not  durable  ;  to  be  tranfient  ;  eafily  to 
lofe  vigour  or  beauty. — The  glorious  beauty  on  the  head 
of  the  fat  valley  (hall  be  a  fading  flower.  Ifa.  xxviii.  4. — 
The  pictures  drawn  in  our  minds  are  laid  in  fading  colours, 
and,  if  not  fometimes  refrefned,  vanilh  and  disappear. 
Locke.  ^ 

Js'arcifTus’  change  to  the  vain  virgin  (hows, 

Who  trufls  to  beauty,  tru(ls  the  fading  rofe.  Gay. 

To  FADE,  v.  a.  To  wear  away  ;  to  reduce  to  lan¬ 
guor  ;  to  deprive  of  frefhnefs  or  vigour;  to  wither  : 
Reftlefs  anxiety,  forlorn  defpair, 

And  all  the  faded  family  of  care.  Garth. 

FA'DELESS,  adj.  Unfading;  which  cannot  fade. 

FA'DEN  HOTUN,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Corea,  on  the  river  Oula  :  460  miles  eafl-north-eaft  of 
Peking.  I.at.  41.  3.  N.  Ion.  143.  30.  E.  Ferro. 

To  FADGE,  v.  n.  [.gepegan,  Sa x.  fagen,  Ger.]  To 
fuit ;  to  fit ;  to  have  one  part  confident  with  another  : 
How  will  this  fadge  ?  my  mafler  loves  her  dearly, 

And  I,  poor  monder,  fond  as  much  on  him  ; 

And  (lie,  midaken,  feems  to-doat  on  me.  '  Shakefpeare. 
To  agree  ;  not  to  quarrel  ;  to  live  in  amity  : 

When  they  thriv’d  they  never  fudg’d , 

But  only  by  the  ears  engag’d  ; 

Like  dogs  that  fnarl  about  a  bone, 

And  play  together  when  they’ve  none.  Hudibras. 

To  fucceed  ;  to  hit. — The  fox  had  a  fetch  ;  and  when  he 
faw  it  would  nojfidge,  away  goes  he  presently.  L’  EJlrange. 
— This  is  a  mean  word  not  now  ufed,  unlefs  perhaps  in  lu¬ 
dicrous  and  low  compofitions. 

FA'DING,yi  An  old  Irifh  dance. — I  will  have  him 
danc n  fading  ;  fading  is  a  fine  jig.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

See  you  yond’  motion  ?  not  the  old  fa-ding , 

Nor  captain  Pod,  nor  yet  the  Elthatn  thing.  B.  Jonfon. 

FADLAL'LAH,  or  Chodsa  Raschid  Addin  Fad- 
la  llah,  an  oriental  hidorian,  foil  of  a  phydeian  of  Ha- 
madan  in  Perlia.  '  He  was  vizir  to  the  fultan  Cazan,  a 
defeendant  of  Genghizcan  or  Zingis,  who  reigned  at  Tau¬ 
rus,  when  he  was  enjoined  by  his  fovereign  to  draw  up  a 
hidory  of  the  Moguls  from  the  materials  collected  by  an 
old  officer  named  Poulad.  He  finidied  this  work  A.  D. 
1294,  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  Tarickli  Moubarec  Ca - 
zani  ;  or,  The  Augud  Hidory  of  Cazam.  After  the 
death  of  this  fultan,  his  fuccedbr  Mohammed  Khoda- 
bendi  ordered  Fadlallah  to  complete  the  work,  and  add 
to  it  a  civil  and  geographical  defeription  of  all  the  terri¬ 
tories  and  people  of  the  Moguls  and  Tartars.  The  fird 
volume  of  this  work,  containing  the  hidory  of  the  Moguls, 
was  in  the  library  of  the  king  of  France,  and  was  tranllated 
from  the  Perfian  into  French,  by  M.  Petis  de  la  Croix, 
jun.  for  the  ufe  of  his  father’s  hidory  of  Genghizcan. 

FZE'CAL,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  faeces  ;  belonging  to 
the  excrements  voided  by  (lool. 

FZE'CES,yi  [Latin.]  Excrements;  Settlings  after  dif- 
tillation  and  infufion.  Quincy. 

FZEC'ULZE,yi  [Latin.]  Small  dregs  ;  a  kind  of  dudy 
fediment. 
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FAEN'ZA,  or  Faventta,  a  fortified  town  of  the  Ita¬ 
lian  republic,  on  the  Amone,  or  Lamone,  out  of  which 
river  runsa  canal,  which,  after  palling  through  the  town, 
rejoins  the  Lamone.  On  this  canal  is  built  a  done-bridge 
with  turrets,  which  leads  to  a  fuburb  partly  fortified.  It 
is  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Lamone,  and  tire  fee  of 
a  bifiiop  ;  and  has,  exclufive  of  the  cathedral,  tivepty- 
eight  parirti-churches,  a  market-place  decorated  with  .t 
fine  marble  fountain,  and  20,000  fouls,  who  make  a  great 
quantity  of  faience  porcelain,  of  which  they  were  the  in¬ 
ventors,  and  with  which  they  carry  on  a  confiderable 
trade.  On  the  2 1  d  of  July,  1 796,  the  French  entered  this 
place,  declaring  the  inhabitants  free  republicans,  who, 
as  a  mark  of  gratitude,  erefted  a  fplendid  triumphal  arch, 
with  a  Latin  infeription,  in  honour  of  Bonaparte. 

FAER'NO,  or  Faernus  (Gabriel),  a  Latin  poet 
and  philologid,  native  of  Cremona.  He  early  aiftin- 
guidied  himfelf  in  polite  literature,  and  obtained  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  corrector  and  revifor  of  the  books  in  the  Vatican 
library.  Becoming  known  to  cardinal  Charles  Borromeo, 
he  was  by  him  introduced  to  his  uncle,  the  cardinal  de 
Medicis,  who  became  his  friend  arid  protedlor.  When 
that  cardinal  was  raifed  to  the  popedom  by  the  name  of 
Pius  IV.  Faerno  continued  it)  great  favour  with  him, 
which  he  employed  to  ferve  men  of  worth  and  learning. 
He  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  a  dation  in  which  he 
would  have  acquired  riches  and  honours  ;  being  carried 
od'  by  difeafe  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  1 56 1 .  Of  his  works, 
that  for  which  he  is  bed  known  is  his  fables,  fird  printed 
at  Rome  in  1364,  under  the  title  of  Tabula;  centum  ex  anti.- 
quis  auEloribus  delc8.ce.  They  are  a  poetical  verfion  in  dif¬ 
ferent  meafures  of  a  hundred  fables  from  ZEfop  and  other 
authors,  much  admired  for  its  purity  and  elegance,  and  ac¬ 
counted  one  of  the  happied  imitations  of  the  cladical 
manner.  He  gave  amended  editions  of  the  Philippics  of 
Cicero,  and  the  comedies  of  Terence.  He  left  in  MS. 
numerous  corrections  of  Livy  and  Plautus,  from  which 
lias  been  publiffied  his  Cenfura  emendationum  Livianiaruni 
Sigonii. 

FJE'SULZE,  now  Fiesale,  a  town  of  Hetruria,  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  augurs.  Cicero. 

To  FAG,  v.a.  [fatigo,  Lat.]  To  grow  weary  ;  to  faint 
with  wearinefs.  To  beat. 

FAGA'GO,  f.  in  botany.  See  Zvgophyli.um. 

FAG'ARA,  f.  [from  tpzyu,  Gr.  to  eat.]  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  dafs  tetranaria,  order  monogynia,  natural  or¬ 
der  of  dmnofae,  (rerebintaceae,  fuff. )  The  generic  charac¬ 
ters  are — Calyx:  peiianth.ium  four-cleft,  very  fmall;  leaf¬ 
lets  concave,  permanent.  Corolla:  petals  four,  oblong- 
i(h,  concave,  fpreading.  Stamina  :  filaments  three  to 
eight,  longer  than  the  corolla  ;  anthers  ovate.  Piflil- 
lum  :  germ  ovate  ;  fiyle  filiform,  length  of  the  corolla  ; 
digma  two-lobed,  obtufifli,  (four-cleft  in  F.  euodia.) 
Pericarpium  :  capfule  globular,  one  or  two-celled,  two- 
valved.  Seed:  Tingle,  round,  bright. — Effential  Charac¬ 
ter.  Calyx  four-cleft  ;  corolla  four-petalled  ;  capfules 
two-valved,  with  one  feed. 

Species.  Fagara euodia,  or  fweet-feented  fagara  :.  leaves 
fimple,  lanceolate,  elongated,  oppodte;  racemes  branched, 
axillary,  folitary.  Forder  made  a  new  genus  of  this  fpe- 
cies,  under  the  title  of  Euodia,  from  its  fine  fmell  ;  but  it 
has  no  didined  marks,  except  that  the  digma  is  four-cleft, 
whereas  in  fagara  it  is  two-cleft  ;  and  that  it  has  four  cap¬ 
fules,  whereas  fagara  has  but  one.  Native  of  the  Friendly 
Ides,  and  the  New  Hebrides. 

2.  Fagara  trifoliata,  or  three-leaved  fagara  :  leaves  ter- 
nate  ;  leaflets  obovate,  fubemarginate,  entire,  (hiding, 
dotted  underneath.  This  is  a  native  of  the  illand  ot  Do¬ 
minique. 

3.  Fagara  pterota,  or  lentifeus-leaved  fagara,  or  badavd 
iron-wood  :  leaflets  emarginate.  A  flirub  with  wrinkled 
branches.  According  to  Browne,  it  riles  by  a  branched 
and  fpmewhat  prickly  dalk  frequently  to  the  height  of 
eight  or  ten  feet  ;  the  wood  is  very  hard,  and  the  branches 
are  abundantly  furniflted  with  little  leaves  and  (mail  while 
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flowers  that  rife  on  double  (pikes  from  the  axils  of  t he 
ribs.  This  fhrub  is  very  common  in  the  lower  lands  of 
Jamaica.  Dr.  Houftoun  found  it  at  Campeachy.  Mr. 
Miller  fays  itrifes  upwards  of  twenty  feet  high,  and  that 
from  t lie  dried  fpecimens  which  he  eceivea  he  is  con¬ 
vinced  there  are  fonts  of  the  trees  which  bear  male  flow¬ 
ers.  It  has  a  goatilh  frnell ;  it  flowers  in  Atiguft  and 
September. 

4.  Fagara  piperita,  or  afh-leaved  fagara  :  leaflets  cre- 
nate.  Stein  (hrubby,  fcarcely  a  fathom  in  height  ; 
branches  round,  prickly,  purple  ;  prickles  fcattered,  ho¬ 
rizontal  ;  flowers  fmall,  white  ;  capfule  wrinkled,  onc- 
celled,  containing  one  fmooth  black  feed.  Gartner  de¬ 
scribes  the  capfule  as  fmall,  almoft  globular.  Ample  or 
double,  coriaceous,  fcabrous  on  the  outfide  with  callous 
dots ;  having  within  a  folded  elaftic  plate  the  confidence 
of  paper,  either  one  or  two-celled,  and  two-valved.  It 
lias  one  globular  feed  in  each  cell  fixed  to  the  gaping  fu¬ 
ture  in  the  middle  ;  (lightly  acuminate  and  comprefled  at 
top,  and  having,  a  fmall  navel  on  the'infide  in  the  middle, 
almoft  of  a  bony  confidence.  In  the  Japanefe  fruit  the 
capfules  are  ufually  fimpie,  but  in  tlicfe  from  China  they 
are  more  frequently  double.  Loureiro  fays  that  the  cap- 
(ule  is. four-lobed,  and  four-celled,  and  that  thefeedsare 
ped  uncled,  protruded,  black  and  (liining;  the  bark,  leaves 
and  fruit,  being'aromatic,  are  frequently  ufed  in  Coups,  in- 
ftead  of  fpice  ;  the  brttifed  leave's  made  into  a  cataplafm 
with  meal  of  rice,  are  laid Upon  the  parts  afflicted  with 
rheuntatifm,  and  on  buboes;  the  root,  which  is  woody, 
Viith  a  corky  yellow  bark,  and  a  (harp  fubaromatic  fla¬ 
vour,  is  warm,  diaphoretic  and  emmenagogue,  and  is 
much  efteemed  in  inter niittenf  fever,  rheumatifm,  &c. 
Native  of  China,  Cochinchina,  and  Japan  ;  introduced  in 
1773,  by  Sir  James  Cockbu'rn,  Bart.  It  flowers  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

5.  Fagara  herrida,  or  fpiny  fagara  :  leaves  pinnate,  pin- 
nas,  ovate,  crenate  ;  fpines  of  the  branches  armed  with 
fpinules.  This  is  a  fmall  upright  tree,  fmooth  in  all  its 
parts.  Native  of  Japan,  where  it  is  called  fai  katji. 

6.  Fagara  tragodes,  or  prickly-leaved  fagara  :  joints 
of  the  pinnas  prickly  underneath.  A  (limb  branching", 
almoft  ereft,  five  feet  in  height.  Native  of  Domingo; 
flowering  in  February. 

7.  Fagara  emarginata,  or  margined  fagara  :  leaves  pin- 
rate  ;  leaflets  ovate,  emarginate,  veined  ;  racemes  termi¬ 
nating,  compound  ;  flowers  three-ftamened.  The  trunk 
of  this  tree  is  the  lize  of  the  human  leg,  fometimes  be- 
iet  with  many  (liort  prickles  ;  it  rifes  twenty  feet  high, 
and  its  branches  are  inclined  towards  the  ground  ;  the 
wood  is  white,  folid,  and  odoriferous,  with  a  pretty  large 
pith  ;  leaves  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  confifting  of  two, 
three,  or  more,  pairs  of  leaflets,  without  any  odd  one,  op- 
polite,  at  halt  an  inch  dift.tnce,  fmooth,  dark  green,  an 
inch  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  ;  flowers  white,  fmall,  like  t  Ivofe  of  elder,  three-petal- 
led  ;  fruit  round,  the  fize  of  black  pepper  ;  feed  black, 
fmelling  fomewhat  like  bay-berries  ;  the  (moke  of  the 
wood  in  burning  is  odoriferous,  and  probably  was  the  fine 
(cent  which  Columbus  found  near  the  Couth  Chore  of 
Cuba,  on  his  difcovery  of  that  i  (1  and .  Native  of  Jamaica 
and  other  iflands  of  the  Weft  Indies.' 

8.  Fagara .  fpinofa,  or  thorny  fagara  :  leaves  pinnate, 
feffiie,  ovate,  acuminate,  both  they  and  the  branches  fpiny 
underneath  ;  flowers  three-ftamened.  9  Fagara  acumi¬ 
nata,  or  acuminate  fagara  :  leaves  pinnate  ;  leaflets  entire, 
elliptic,  acuminate,  fnining,  coriaceous  ;  flowers  in  cymes 
three-ftamened.  Natives  of  Jamaica. 

10.  Fagara  oftandra,  or  downy  fagara  :  leaflets  tomen- 
to(e.  An  inelegant  tree,  frequently  more  than  twenty 
feet  in  height,  abounding  in  a  ba’lfamic  glutinous  juice, 
much  like  that  of  Burferia  in  its  qualities;  the  wood  is 
very  .w  hite  and  light  ;  the  natives  of  fotne  of  the  Weft- 
(ndia  i  (land  s  make  Caddies  with  it  of  one  piece;  they  have 
no  pad,  and  only  a  Iheep-fkin  thrown  over  them,  when 
tuey  f;de.  Native  of  Curacoa  and  the  adjacent  iflands, 
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flowering  in  July  and  Atigtift.  Jacquin,  from  whom  the 
above  is  taken,  named  it  Elaphrium,  from  t lie  lightnefs  of 
the  wood,  (e>.aepfna.) 

Propagation  and  Culture .  Thefe  are  tender  plants,  and 
mult  be  kept  conftantly  in  the  bark  ftove  ;  they  may  be 
increafedby  feeds,  and  alfo  by  cuttings  properly  managed. 
See  Zanthoxylum. 

FAGA'GNA,  a  large  borough,  in  the  territory  of  Fri¬ 
uli,  in  Maritime  Auftrn,  and  the  capital  of  a  diftriCt, 
containing  fixteen  villages,  and  5,400  fouls. 

FA.G-END,  f.  The  end  of  a  web  of  cloth,  generally 
made  of  coarfer  materials.  The  fringed  end  of  time. 
The  refufe,  or  meaner  part  of  any  thing. — In  the  world’s 
fag-end  a  nation  lies.  Papjhaw. 

FArGERHULT,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland  :  thirty-five  miles  north-weft  of  Calmar. 

FAGIA'NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples,  and  province  of  Otranto:  fix  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft 
ofTarento. 

FA'GIUS,  or  vernacularly  Bilchlin  (Paul),  a  learned 
German  proteftant  divine,  born  at  Reinzabern,  in  the  Pa¬ 
latinate,  in  1504.  When  eighteen  years  of  age  he  went 
for  improvement  to  Strafburg,  where  he  applied  himfelf 
with  uncommon  diligence  and  fuccefs  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
Hebrew  tongue.  When  he  was  twenty-three  year's  of  age, 
he  was  compelled  by  the  fmallnefs  of  his  income  torelin- 
quifti  the  academic  life,  and  undertook  the  occupation  of 
fchoolmafter  at  line,  an  imperial  town  in  Suabia.  His 
mind,  however,  was  ftrongly  bent  on  engaging  in  the 
work  of  the  miniftry  ;  and  with  the  view  of  preparing  for 
it,  when  he  was  more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  he  returned 
to  Strafburg,  w'here  for  two  years  he  diligently  applied 
himfelf  to  theological  ftudies.  At  length,  in  1537,  he 
was  invited  by  the  fenate  of  Ifne  to  undertake  the  paftoral 
office  in  that  town,  and  for  five  years  difeharged  its  duties 
with  a  high  reputation  for  eloquence  and  fidelity.  The 
plague  which  raged  at  Ifne  foon  extended  to  Strafburg, 
where  Wolfgang  Capito  fell  a  facrifice  to  its  ravages. 
The  fenate  of  Strafburg  now  invited  Fagias  to  become 
his  fucceflor  ;  with  which  invi'ation  he  ultimately  com¬ 
plied.  At  Strafburg,  Fagius  continued  in  the  diligent 
difeharge  of  the  minitterial  office,  and  in  publifliing  books 
adapted  to  the  promotion  of  Hebrew  learning,  until  1546, 
when  Frederic  II.  eleCtor  palatine,  fent  for  him  to  Hei¬ 
delberg,  to  conduft  the  meafures  proper  to  bring  about  a 
reformation  of  religion  in  his  dominions.  But  the  em¬ 
peror  Charles  V.  having,  by  his  cruel  treatment  of  the 
proteftant  divines  rendered  it  impracticable  for  him  to  re¬ 
main  any  longer  in  fafety  at  Strafburg,  he  accepted  of  an 
invitation  from  Cranmer,  archbifttop  of  Canterbury,  to 
take  refuge  in  England,  where- he  arrived,  together  with 
Bucer,  in  1549.  For  fometime  thefe  illnftrious  foreigners 
relided  at  the  palace  at  Lambeth,  whence  it  was  intended 
they  (liould  proceed  to  Cambridge,  to  be  employed  as 
profeflors,  and  engaged  in  completing  a  new  translation  of 
the  Scriptures,  accompanied  by  a  ftiort  illuftration .  To 
Fagius  the  care  of  the  Old  Teftament  was  to  be  com¬ 
mitted.  Fie  did  not  live  however,  any  more  than  his 
colleague,  to  make  any  progrefs  in  that  work,  but  died  at 
Cambridge,  of  a  violent  fever,  in  1550,  in  the  forty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  During  the  reign  of  the  bigoted  Mary, 
his  remains,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Bucer,  were  dug  up  and 
burnt,  after  they  had  been  ridiculoufly  tried  and  con¬ 
demned  for  herefy,  when  they  were  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  human  tribunal.  From  Fagius’s  labours  the  learned 
•world  received  the  following  tranflations  from  the  He¬ 
brew  :  1.  Tkijbitcs  He  Ha.  2.  Capitula  aut  Apophihegmaia 
P-atrum ,  with  illuftrations,  1542,  4to.  3.  Sententia  Mo¬ 
rales  Bensyra,  with  a  commentary,  1542,  4to.  4.  Tobias 
Hebraicus ,  1542,  4to.  5.  Pracationes  Hcbraica ;  and  6.  Par- 
vulus  TraElatulus ,  &c.  from  the  work  of  a  Jew  converted  to 
Chriftianity  before  the  end  of  the  fecond  century.  He 
was  alfo  the  author  of,  7.  Breves  Annotationes  in  Targnm, 
Jeu  paraplirafim  Chaldaicam  Onkeli  in  Pcntatcuc/nim,  1546,  fo¬ 
lio.  8.  Expofitio  Diilionum  Hebraicarum  literahs'& fmpUxin 
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guartuo  priora  Capita  Genefeos,  T542,  4(0.  9.  Tranjlationum 1 

pracipuarum  veteris  Tjiatncnti  inter  Je  variantium  Collado. 
10.  Metaphrafis  &  Enar ratio  perpctua  Ep'Jlola  Divi  Pauli  ad 
Romanos ,  1536,  folio,  ix.  Jagoge  in  Linguam  Hebraam,  &c. 

FAG'LOE,  one  of  the  Faroer  iflands,  in  the  North  Sea. 

FAGNA'NI  (Profpero),  a  celebrated  Italian  canonill 
of  the  feventeenth  century,  relided  at  Rome,  where  he 
was,  during  fifteen  years,  fecretary  to  the  holy  congrega¬ 
tion,  and  was  highly  in  favour  with  feveral  fuccefiive 
popes.  He  had  the  misfortune  of  becoming  blind  at  the 
age  of  forty-four  ;  but  fo  tenacious  was  l\is  memory,  that 
•  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  proceeding  in  the  compofi- 
tion  of  hisgreat  work,  the  Commentary  on  the  five  Books 
of  Decretals,  firfi  printed  at  Rome  in  1661,  2  vols.  folio, 
and  fince  feveral  times  reprinted.  It  is  furniflied  with 
an  index  of  lingular  excellence.  He  died  in  1678,  when 
eighty  years  of  age. 

FA'GO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon  : 
eighteen  miles  north-weft  of  Jaca. 

FAGO'NA,/  in  anatomy,  the  thymus;  a  gland  of 
the  throat. 

FAGO'NIA,y.  [fo  named  by  Tournefort,  in  honour 
ofMonf.  Fagon,  a  great  patron  of  botany.]  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  clafs  decandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  or¬ 
der  of  gruinales,  (rutaceae,  JuJf.)  The  generic charadlers 
are — Calyx  ;  perianthium  five-leaved  ;  leaflets  lanceolate, 
erect,  patulous,  very  fmall,  deciduous.  Corolla  :  petals 
five,  heart-fliaped,  fpreading  ;  claws  long,  flender,  in- 
ferted  into  the  calyx.  Stamina  :  filaments  ten,  Tubulate, 
erect,  longer  than  the  calyx  ;  antherte  roundith.  Piflil- 
lum  :  germ  five-cornered,  fuperior;  ftyle  awl-fhaped  ; 
ftigma  Ample.  Pericarpinm  :  capfule  round-acuminate, 
(five-cornered,  G .)  five-celled,  five-lobed,  ten-valved, 
the  cells  comprefled.  Seeds  :  folitary,  ronndiih,  (ovate, 
G.) — EJJ'cndal  CharaEler.  Calyx  five-leaved  ;  petals  five, 
cordate  ;  capfule  five-celled,  ten-valved,  with  one  feed 
in  each  cell. 

Species.  1.  Fagonia  Cretica,  or  Cretan  fagonia  :  thorny  ; 
leaflets  lanceolate,  flat,  even.  This  is  a  low  plant,  fpread¬ 
ing  its  branches  clofe  to  the  ground,  a  foot  or  more  every 
way.  It  has  the  ftrudture  of  the  herb  as  in  Tribulus,  the 
flower  of  Malpighia,  and  is  allied  to  Zygophyllum.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  ifland  of  Candia  ;  it  flowers  in  July  and  Ati- 
guft,  but  unlefs  the  feafon  proveswarm,  the  feeds  do  not 
ripen  in  England. 

2.  Fagonia  Arabica,  or  Arabian  fagonia  :  thorny  ;  leaf¬ 
lets  linear,  convex.  This  is  a  low  plant  with  a  ihrubby 
fralk,  from  which  come  out  feveral  weak  branches  armed 
with  long  thorns  ;  the  leaves  are  thick,  narrow,  and  con¬ 
vex  on  tiieir  under  fide  ;  the  flowers  come  out  as  in  the 
firft  fort.  It  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Shaw  in  Arabia. 

3.  Fagonia  llifpanica,  or  Spanith  fagonia,  or  fagonia 
without  (pines  :  without  thorns.  This  differs  from  the 
firft  in  being  fmooth,  the  branches  having  no  thorns  ;  it 
■will  alfo  live  two  years,  whereas  that  is  annual.  It  is  a 
native  of  Spain. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Sow  the  feeds  upon  a  warm 
border  of  frefti  light  earth  in  autumn,  where  they  are  de¬ 
fined  to  remain,  for  they  do  not  bear  tranfplanting  well  ; 
in  frofty  weather  ftielter  the  plants  with  mats,  or  foine 
other  covering;  thin  them  out  to  the  diffance  of  ten 
inches  or  a  foot,  and  keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  Or 
rather  fow  them  in  pots,  and  place  them  under  a  frame 
in  winter  ;  the  following  fpring,  (hake  them  out  of  the 
pots,  and  plant  them,  in  a  warm  border ;  thus  they  will 
flower  early,  and  ripe  feeds  may  be  obtained.  The  fecond 
and  third  forts  feldom  flower  the  firft  year  ;  thefe,  there¬ 
fore,  muff  be  fheltcred  like  the  firft  for  two  winters. 

F  AGOPY'RU M,  f.  in  botany.  See  Pylogonum. 

FA'GOT,  /.  [Jagod,  Welfti  and  Armoric  ;  fagot,  Fr.] 
A  bundle  of  (licks  bound  together  for  the  fire. — -Mitres 
or  fagots  have  been  the  rewards  of  different  perfons,  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  pronounced  thefe  confecrated  fyllablesor 
not.  IVatts. — A  bundle -of  (licks  for  any  purpofe. — The 
j>]ack  Prince  filled  a  ditch  with  fagots  as  fuccefsfully  as 
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the  generals  of  our  armies  do  it  with  fafeines.  Addifon . — . 
A  foldier  numbered  in  the  mufter-roll,  but  not  really 
exifting. 

To  FA'GOT,  v.  a.  To  tie  up;  to  bundle  together  : 
Fie  was  too  warm  on  picking  work  to  dwell, 

But  fagoted  his  notions  as  they  fell, 

And  if  they  rhym’d  and  rattled,  all  was  well.  Drydcn. 

FAGOTRI'TICO  SI'MILIS,  and  FAGOTRI'TI- 
CUM,  f  in  botany.  See  Polygonum. 

FAGRZE'A,  f.  [fo  named  by  Thunberg,  in  honour 
of  Jonas  Theodore  Fagraus,  M.  D.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  clafs  pentandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of 
contortas,  (apocineae,  JuJJ.)  The  generic  characters  are — 
Calyx  :  perianthium  one-leafed,  bell-fhaped,  five-parted  ; 
divifions  obtufe,  incumbent,  membranaceous  at  the  end. 
Corolla:  one-petalled,  funnel-fhapcd  ;  tube  round,  gra¬ 
dually  widening  to  the  top,  long  ;  border  twilled,  five- 
parted  ;  divifions  oblong,  oblique,  obtufe,  entire,  patu¬ 
lous.  Stamina:  filaments  five,  filiform,  equal,  inferted 
into  the  tube,  fnorter  than  the  corolla;  antherae  ovate, 
twin,  vertical,  convex  outwards,  four-furrowed,  flat  on 
the  inner  fide,  eafily  bipartile.  Piftillum  :  germ  fuperior  ; 
ftyle  filiform,  the  length  of  the  corolla  ;  ftigma  peltate, 
orbiculate,  flat.  Pericarpiutn :  berry  ovate,  flelhy,  co¬ 
vered  with  an  epidermis,  two-celled.  Seeds:  orbiculate, 
fmooth. — EJJ'ential  CharaEler.  Calyx  bell-fhaped  ;  corolla 
funnel-fhaped  ;  berry  two-celled,  flelhy  ;  feeds  globular; 
ftigma  peltate. 

Fagraea  Zeylanicn,  or  Ceylon  fagraea,  a  fingle  fpecies  : 
ftem  becoming  flirubby,  ereCt,  fomewhat  four-cornered, 
a  finger  in  thicknefs,  and  two  feet  high.  Leaves  entire, 
coriaceous,  a  hand  broad,  and  a  (pan  long.  Native  of 
Ceylon,  where  it  flowers  in  December  and  January. 

FAGUN'DEZ  (Stephen),  a  Portuguefe  Jefuit,  born 
at  Viana,  and  became  a  member  of  the  fociety  of  Jefus  at 
Evora,  in  1694.  We  are  furniflied  with  no  farther  parti¬ 
culars  concerning  him,  excepting  that  he  was  appointed 
by  his  fuperiors  to  teach  moral  theology  at  Lifoon,  where 
he  died  in  1645,  aged  lixty-eight  years.  His  works  were 
publiftied  after  his  death,  at  Lyons,  and  confift  of,  j. 
Quafiiones  de  Chriflianis  Ojficiis  &  Cafbu;  Conjoint ice  in  vi  Ec- 
c/efia  Praccpta,  1626,  folio.  2.  Apologia  pro  ifo  TraElut.u, 
(3c.  163:,  8vo.  3.  In  x.  Praccpta  Decalogi,  164:,  2  vols. 
folio.  4.  De  Jufitia,  1640,  folio.  5.  De  ContraEUbus,  13 
de  Acquifidone,  ac  Trarfladone  Dominii,  (3c.  164.1,  folio. 

FA'CtUS,/!  [from  < payw,  Gr.  to  eat;  the  fruit  of  this 
tree  having  been  the  common  food  of  mankind  in  the 
early  ages.]  The  Beech  and  Chestnut;  a  genus  of 
the  clafs  monoecia,  order  polytmdria,  natural  order  of 
amentaceae,  (juliferae,  Ray  and  Haller.)  The  generic  cha¬ 
racters  are — I.  Male  flowers  fixed  to  a  comm: »  ametan- 
ceous  receptacle.  Calyx:  perianthium  one-leafed,  bell- 
fhaped,  five-cleft;  (four,  five,  or  fix-cleft,  Haller-,  fub- 
fexfid,  G .)  Corolla:  none.  Stamina:  filaments  many, 
the  length  of  the  calyx,  Cetaceous  :  anthene  oblong.  11. 
Female  flowers  in  a  bud  of  the  fame  plant.  Calyx  :  pe¬ 
rianthium  one-leafed,  four-toothed,  ereft,  acute.  Pif¬ 
tillum:  germ  covered  with  the  calyx  ;  ftyles  three,  Tubu¬ 
late,  (one  trifid,  G.)  ftigmas  fimple,  reflex.  Pericarpinm  : 
capfule  (which  was  the  calyx)  roundifh,  very  large,  co¬ 
vered  with  foft  fpines,  one-celled,  two  to  four-valved. 
Seeds:  nuts  one  or  two,  ovate,  rhfiee-corner- d,  tlirte- 
vaived,  acuminate. — EJfcntial  CharaEler .  Male.  Calyx  five- 
clefr,  bell-(haped  ;  corolla  none  ;  (lamina  twelve.  Female. 
Calyx  four-toothed  ;  ftyles  three;  capfule  muricate,  four- 
valved  ;  feeds  two. 

Species.  1.  Fagns  caftanea,  or  common  ciieftnut-tree  t 
leaves  lanceolate,  with  acuminate  ferratures,  naked  un¬ 
derneath.  The  chefthut-tree  had  its  name  ca/lanea  from 
a  town  of  the  name  of  Caflanis,  in  'I  heflaly,  about  which 
this  tree  grew  in  great  abundance.  It  has  nearly  the  fame 
appellation  in  all  the  European  languages.  This  tree  wiil 
grow  to  a  very  great  fize,  and  fpread  its  branches  finely 
on  every  fide  where  it  has  room;  but  planted  clofely,  w  ill 
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fhoot  up'  draight  to  i  great-  height.  The  leaves  are  large, 
of  a  lucid  green  ;  they  end  in  a  long  very  taper  point,  and 
the  ferratures  terminate  in  a  kind  of  tender  prickle  ;  they 
are  about  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  two  wide,  fome. 
what  wrinkled,  having  feveral  tranfverfe  veins,  promi¬ 
nent  on  the  under  furface,  and  proceeding  front  a  flrong 
midrib.  The  aments  or  catkins  of  male  flowers  are  pen¬ 
dulous  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  very  long,  and  re¬ 
ferable  thofe  of  the  walnut.  They  have  a  drong  fpermatic 
fmell  ;  the  flowers  are  collected  in  remote  little  balls,  and 
are  fe (Tile.  The  proportion  of  male  flowers  to  the  females 
is  prodigious.  The  flamens  are  about  nine  in  number  ; 
Haller  lavs,  from  five  to  eighteen.  In  the  female  flowers 
the 'number  of  ftyles  varies  from  four  to  feven,  but  fix  is 
the  molt  common.  The  calyx  becomes  an  echinate  cap- 
fule  of  four  valves,  of  a  filky  fmoothnefs  on  the  infide  ; 
and  containing  two  nuts,  fomeiimes  three,  or  only  one. 

The  cheflnut,  in  maturity  and  perfection,  fays  Mr.  Gil¬ 
pin,  is  a  noble  tree,  and  grows  not  unlike  the  oak.  its 
ramification  is  more  draggling,  but  it  is  eafy,  and  its  fo¬ 
liage  loofe.  This  is  the  tree  which  graces  the  landscapes 
of  Salvator  Rofa,  who  painted  in  the  mountains  of  Cala¬ 
bria,  where  it  flourifhes.  The  cheflnut  I13S  long  been 
naturalized  to  the  fouthern  countries  of  Europe.  It  is 
faid  that  Tiberius  Caefar  fil'd  brought  it  from  Sardis  in 
Lydia  to  Italy,  whence  it  was  propagated  into  France,  and 
fo  among  11s.  It  is  indigenous  in  many  parts  of  Alia,  in 
China,  Cochin-china,  Japan,  &c.  It  abounds  now  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Italy,  in  the  fouth  of  France,  in 
Swilferland,  in  the  Valais,  .and  many  parts  of  the  Alps 
towards  Italy,  in  Corfica  and  Sicily,  where  it  grows  half¬ 
way  up  mount  Etna;  alfo  in  Carniola,  fome  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many,  3cc.  With  us,  in  England,  fays  Miller,  it  was  for¬ 
merly  in  greater  plenty  than  at  prefent,  as  may  be  proved 
by  tiie  old  buildings  in  London,  which  were  for  the  mod 
part  of  t  his  timber;  and  there  are  remains  of  old  decayed 
cheftnuts  in  the  woods  ,  and  chaces  not  far  didant  from 
London,  particularly  Enfield-chace.  We  doubt  very  much, 
however,  whether  the  timber  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Miller, 
and  by  architects  in  general,  to  be  cheflnut  in  our  old 
buildings,  be  any  thing  more  than  oak  of  a  different 
grain,  and  inferior  quality.  Mr.  Evelyn  makes  little 
doubt  but  that  the  chednut  is  a  free-born  of  this  ifland. 
Dr.  Ducarel  i's  of  the  fame  opinion,  and  among  the  ancient 
records  to  which  he  appeals,  produces  a  deed  of  gift  from 
Henry  II.  to  Flexley-abbey,  of  the  ti t lie  of  all  his  cheft- 
nuts  in  the  forell  of  Dean.  The  Hon.  Daines  Barrington, 
on  the  contrary,  ( Phil  of.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixi.)  thinks  it  is  not 
a  native.  It  certainly  is  not  in  the  woods  north  of  Trent, 
and  though  it  has  been  long  in  the  fouthern  parts,  yet 
there  is  no  appearance  of  its  being  indigenous.  * 

This  tree  feems  to  be  very  long  lived,  and  grows  to  a 
very  great  fize.  The  famous  caftagno  dc  cento  cavalii ,  on 
mount  Etna,  as  niea Cured  by  Mr.  Brydone,  in  1770,  is 
two  hundred  and  four  feet  in  circumference  ;  fome,  how¬ 
ever,  have  doubted  whether  this  be  really  one  tree.  Bry- 
dbiie  fays,  it  had  the  appearance  of  five  didincl  trees,  but 
that  he  was  a  (fared  the  fpace  was  once  filled  with  foiid 
timber,  and  that  there  was  no  bark  on  the  infide.  Kircher, 
about  a  century  before  Brydone,  affirms  that  an  entire 
flock  of  Iheep  might  be  commodioufly  inclofed  within  it, 
as  in  a  fold.  The  caftagno  dd galea,  of  which  there  is  no 
doubt,  meafured  then  f’eventy-lix  feet  round,  at  two  feet 
from  the  ground.  But  thefe  trees  grow  in  a  deep  rich 
foil,  formed  from  the  afhes  of  the  volcano.  There  are 
fome  fine  cheftnuts  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tamer,  in 
Cornwall,  at  an  old  houfe  belonging  to  the  Edgecombe 
family  ;  and  at  Beechworth-caftle,  in  Surrey,  there  are  not 
fewer  than  feventy  or  eighty  trees  meafuring  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  in  girth.  At  Wimiey,  near 
Hitchin-priory,  in  Hertford  fibre,  a  cheflnut,  in  17S9,  girt¬ 
ed  fomewhat  more  than  fourteen  yards  at  five  feet  above 
the  ground  ;  its  trunk  was  hollow,  and  in  part  open,  but 
its  vegetation  was  vigorous.  In  the  park  adjoining  to  the 
garden  at  Great  Canford,  in  Dorfetlhire,  are  four  large 


cheftnnt-trces,  one  of  them  meafuring  tWrfy-feven.  feet 
round,  ftil!  bearing  fruit  plentifully,  though  much  fhi- 
vered  and  decayed  by  age.  There  was  an  old  decayed 
tree  at  Fraiting,  in  Effex,  wliofe  very  flump  yielded  thirty 
fizeable  loads  of  logs;  and  another  in  Glouceflerfliire, 
containing,  within  its  bowels  a  pretty  wainfeotted  room, 
enlightened  with  windows,  and  furnifhed  with  feats,  See. 
Ben  Jonfon,  in  his  poem  on  Penfhurft,  makes  mention  of  a 
cheflnut  planted  at  the  birth  of  fir  Philip  Sidney. 

The  moft  remarkable  of  thefe  trees  in  England  is  that 
atTortworth,  the  feat  of  lord  Ducie,  in  Gloucederlhire. 
Even  in  the  year  1 1 50,  fays  Bradley,  it  was  ftyled  the  great 
or  old  cheftnut-tree  of  Tortvvorth  ;  it  fixes  the  boundary 
of  the  manor,  find  is  probably  one  thoufand  years  oid  at 
lead.  It  girted  fifty-one  feet  at  fix  feet  above  the  ground, 
about  tite  year  1720;  it  divided  at  the  crown  into  three 
limbs,  one  of  which  then  meafured  twenty-eight  feet  and 
a  half  in  girth,  five  feet  above  the  crown.  The  foil  in 
which  the  tree  grows  is  a  foft  clay  fomewhat  loamy,  and 
the  fituarion  on  the  north-weft  fide  of  a  hill.  Lord  Ducie 
has  a  beautiful  painting  of  this  ancient  tree,  under  which 
is  this  iiifcription  : — The  eafl  view  of  the  ancient  ched- 
nut-tree  at  Tortworth,  in  the  county  of  Gloucefter,  which 
meafures  nineteen  yards  in  circumference,  and  is  mentioned 
by  fir  Robert  Atkyns,  in  his  hiftory  of  that  county,  as  a 
famous  tree  in  king  John’s  time  ;  and  by  Mr.  Eyetyn,  in 
his  Sylva,  to  have  been  fo  remarkable  for  its  magnitude, 
in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  as  then  to  be  called  the  great 
cheflnut  of  Tortworth  ;  from  which  it  may  reafonably  be 
prefumed  to  have  been  Handing  before  the  conqueft.” — 
So  late  as  the  year  1788  it  produced  great  quantities  of 
fruit,  which,  though  (mall,  were  fweet  and  well-flavoured. 
Mr.  Lyfons  has  etched  two  views  of  this  famous  tree,  from 
the  fouth-wefl  and  the  north-weft.  He  fays,  that  in  1791 
it  meafured  forty-four  feet  four  incites  round  in  the  thickeft 
part,  which  is  much  lefs  than  the  dimenfion  given  by 
Bradley,  and  yet  this  is  exceeded  by  that  of  fir  Robert 
Atkyns,  who  gives  it  nineteen  yards.  Sir  Robert  is  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  it  was  originally  feveral  trees  ;  and  Mr.  Marfliail 
thinks  it  to  be  two  trees  grown  together.  Sir  Robert  At¬ 
kyns  mentions  the  tradition  of  its  having  been  growing  in 
tiie  reign  of  king  John  ;  and  Mr.  Peter  Collinfon,  relying 
on  the  accounts  of  Evelyn  and  Bradley,  fuppofed  it  to 
have  been  planted  in  the  reign  of  king  Egbert.  But  Mr. 
Lyfons  fays,  that  there  does  not  feem  to  be  any  authority 
to  (how  at  what  period  it  became  remarkable  for  its  (ize, 
except  a  very  vague  tradition  ;  and  it  could  never  have  been 
a  boundary  of  the  manor,  for  it  (lands  in  the  centre  of  it. 

The  cheflnut  is  a  tree  which  deferves  our  care  as  much 
as  any  of  the  trees  which  are  propagated  in  this  country, 
either  for  life  or  beauty  ;  being  one  of  the  bed  forts  of 
timber,  and  affording  a  goodiy  flutde.  The  leaves  con¬ 
tinue  late  in  the  autumn,  turning  then  to  a  golden  colour  ; 
nor  are  they  fo  liable  to  be  eaten  by  infects  as  are  thofe  of 
the  oak,  which  of  late  years  has  frequently  happened  to 
the  latter,  and  has  rendered  them  very  unfightly  great 
part  of  the  fummer,  which  has  never  been  oblerved  to  be 
the  cafe  with  the  cheflnut,  which  renders  t hem  more  va¬ 
luable  for  parks  and  plantations  for  ornament ;  and  there 
is  no  better  food  for  deer,  and  many  other  animals,  than 
their  nuts,  which  moft  of  them  prefer  to  acorns;  but  yet 
there  fhou'ld  not  be  many  of  thefe  trees  planted  too  near 
the  habitation ;  becaufe,  when  they  are  in  flower,  they 
emit  a  very  difagreeable  odour,  which  is  oftenfive  to  moft 
people.  The  (hade  alfo  of  the  cheflnut,  'like  that  of  the 
aft),  is  injurious  to  other  plants  ;  it  fliould  therefore  be 
planted  in  thickets,  or  in  detached  plantations.  Or  if 
thefe  trees  be  planted  in  large  witdernefs  quarters  next  the 
walks,  or  in  woods  by  the  fide  of  the  ridings,  and  left  un¬ 
trimmed  as  they  ought  to  be,  they  will  feather  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  hide  the  naked  and  crooked  Hems  of  other  trees. 

To  recommend  the  refloration  ofthis  noble  and  ufeful 
tree,  which  has  unaccountably  been  in  a  manner  loll  among 
us,  we  mud  obferve,  that  it  may  be  cultivated  in  Eng¬ 
land  fo  as  to  afford  an  equal  profit  with  any  other  fort  of 
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timber-tree;  fince  the  wood  Is  equal  in  value  to  t Jie  beft 
oak,  and  for  many  purpofes  far  exceeding  it,  particularly 
for  ca(ks,  for  which  it  is  much  ufed  in  Italy;  and  for 
pipes  to  convey  water  under  ground.  In  Italy  it  is  planted 
as  coppice-wood,  to  make  Hakes  for  their  vines,  which 
will  continue  feven  years.  It  rand  therefore  be  very 
proper  for  (lakes  in  efpaliers  and  dead  hedges,  for  hop- 
poles,  hurdles,  &c.  It  was  formerly  ufed  for  all  the  fame 
purpofes  as  oak,  in  building,  milLwork,  and  houfltold 
furniture.  And  lately  forne  of  it  that  was  finely  varie¬ 
gated  has  been  fuccelsfully  employed  in  doors  and  bal- 
fu (trades  of  a  (hair  cafe  ;  a  colour  being  given  them,  by 
rubbing  them  over  with  alum-water,  then  laying  on  with 
a  bruflt  a  decodlion  of  logwood-chips,  and  laftly  a  decoc¬ 
tion  of  Brazil  wood  ;  they  have  been  frequently  taken 
for  mahogany. 

Some  perfons  affert  that  the  timber  of  cheffnut  is  brit¬ 
tle,  and  decays  at  heart  ;  whilfl,  according  to  others,  it 
will  lad  longer  than  oak,  is  not  ftibjedl  to  cracks  or  flaws, 
and  is  never  attacked  by  fpiders  or  other  infedls.  Old 
cheftnut  is  very  brittle,  and  apt  to  crack,  and  therefore 
(Itould  never  (land  longer  than  while  it  is  in  a  growing 
(late.  If  cut  when  it  (quares  only  fix  inches,  it  will  be 
as  durable  as  oak  of  fix  times  its  fize  and  age,  having 
very  little  fap  in  proportion  to  other  trees.  '1  he  durabi¬ 
lity  of  it,  when  expofed  to  the  weather,  is  lufticiently 
afeertained,  from  its  ufe  for  gate-pods  at  Wellington,  in 
Somerset  (hire,  of  which  the  following  is  an  account: 

“  In  or  about  the  year  1763,  fome  gate-pods  of  oak,  and 
Olliers  of  cheftnut,  were  to  be  repaired  ;  they  had  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  put  in  at  the  fame  time,  but  the  latter 
were  much,  more  found,  infomuch  that  (ome  of  them  were 
adjudged  good  enough  to  remain  as  gate-pods,  and  are 
now  to  be  feen  there,  (1788.)  Such  as  were  too  (mail 
weie  taken  up,  and  fet  as  pods  to  fix  rails  to.  At  the 
fame  time  fome  new  pods  of  oak  were-put  in,  there  not 
being  enough  of  the  old  cheftnut  pods.  Though  thefe 
mere  old  when  put  in  twenty-five  years  ago,  they  are  now 
(s 788)  more  found  than  the  oak  pods,  which  were  then 
new.  One  fide  of  the  cheftnut  pods  was  the  outlide  of 
the  tree,  but  the  timber  is  as  found  there  as  in  any  other 
part ;  which  would  nor  have  been  the  cafe  with  oak,  the 
fap  of  which,  next  the  bark,  loon  decays.  The  cheftnut 
gate-pods  had  been  put  down  many  years  before  1745; 
they  have  therefore  [  robably  Hood  the  weather  above 
half  a  century.”  Tranf.  Soc.  Arts,  1 789,  p.  10.  Another 
account  fays,  that  the  branch  of  a  cheftnut  about  thirteen 
inches  fquare,  which  in  the  year  1726  was  put  down  as  a 
hanging  pod  for  a  gate,  and  carried  the  gate  fifty-two 
years,  when  taken  up  appeared  perfectly  found,  and  was 
put  down  for  a  clapping-pod  in  another  place.  In  1743, 
a  large  barn  was  built  with  fome  of  this  timber,  and  is 
now  (1792)  found  in  every  part.  About  the  fame  time 
feveral  pods  and  rails  were  put  down,  which  after  (land¬ 
ing  thirty  or  forty  years,  generally  appeared  fo  found, 
as  to  admit  of  being  fet  up  in  fome  other  place.  In  1772 
a  fence  was  made  of  pods  and  rails  converted  from  young 
oaks  and  chednuts  of  the  fame  age  and  (cantling.  In 
1791  this  fence  was  removed,  when  the  cheftnut  pods 
were  found  as  found  as  when  they  were  fird  put  down; 
but  thofe  of  oak  were  fo  much  wafted  juft  below  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground,  that  they  could  not  be  ufed  again 
without  a  (pur.  Ibid,  for  1792,  p.  30. 

The  nuts  are  the  ufual,  and  in  fome  places  almod  the 
only,  food  of  the  common  people  in  the  A pennine  moun¬ 
tains  of  Italv,  in  Savoy,  and  fome  parts  ot  the  fouth  of 
France  ;  not  only  boiled  and  loaded,  but  alfo  in  puddings, 
cakes,  and  bread.  They  are  efteemed  to  be  a  very  flatu¬ 
lent  diet,  and  hard  of  digedion  ;  yet  there  are  indances  in 
Italy  of  men  living  to  ninety  or  a  hundred  years  of  age, 
•who  have  fed  wholly  on  chednuts.  They  are  brought 
even  to  fafhionable  tables  in  delerts.  Mr.  Ray  mentions 
that  they  are  eaten  in  Italy  with  orange  or  ietnon  juice 
and  fugar  ;  and  that  they  are  commonly  fold  there  about 
the  (beets,  roaded  on  a  portable  furnace  ;  whence  we 
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may  conclude  that  this  luxury  was  unknown  at  London 
in  the  lad  century.  Thefe  nuts  are  ufed  for  whitening 
linen  cloth,  and  for  making  dare'll  ;  they  are  reputed  ex¬ 
cellent  for  feeding  hogs.  The  leaves  alfo  make  ufeftil 
litter,  and  mixed  with  the  dung  of  the  cattle  are  a  good 
manure. 

The  principal  plantations  which  have  been  made  of 
late  years  in  Great- Britain  are  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  illand.  The  earl  of  Life  has  planted  above  lixty 
theufand  trees  in  the  county  or'  Murray.  George  Reds, 
efq.  four  thouland  in  Cromarty,  In  England,  Mr. 
Windham’s  plantations  at  Felbri'gg  in  Norfolk,  made  in 
1676,  are  well  known.  Mr.  Jofeph  Mace  has  planted 
fix  acres,  feventcen  perches,  with  above  three  thouland 
trees,  at  Adiford  in  Biddenden,  Rent.  John  Sneyd,  efq. 
eight  thouland  at  Belmont  in  Staffordshire,  front  17S4  ro 
1786.  Mr.  Jofeph  Covvlilhaw  fix  acres  in  Carlton  fore  ft, 
with  above  eighteen  hundred  of  thefe  trees,  mixed  with 
larch,  a  fit,  &c.  &c. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  the  cheftnut,  which  have 
accidentally  at  ifen  from  feeds  ;  but  the  difference  is  chiefly 
in  the  fize  of  the  fruit  and  leaves.  There  is,  however, 
one  with  variegated  leaves,  which  is  propagated  in  the 
nurferies  as  a  curiofity.  The  ftriped  cheftnut  is  among 
the  rnoft  beautiful  of  the  variegated  trees,  the  blotches 
being  of  a  rich  (hitting  gold  colour,  ftrongly  marked. 
The  dwarf  branching  cheftnut  is  no  more  titan  a  variety 
of  the  common  fort. 

2.  Kagus  pumila,  or  dwarf  cheftnut-tree,  or  chinqua- 
pine  :  leaves  lanceolate-ovate,  acutely  ferrate,  tomentofe 
underneath,  aments  filiform,  knotty.  The  chinquapine, 
or  dwarf  Virginian  cheftnut,  feldom  grows  above  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet  high,  but  produces  great  plenty  of  nuts, 
which  are,  for  the  molt  part,  (ingle  in  each  capfule 
This  tree  is  very  hardy,  and  will  refill  the  fevered  of  cur 
winters  in  the  open  ground,  but  is  very  apt  to  decay  in 
dimmer,  efpecially  in  a  dry  foil.  But  although  it  de¬ 
lights  in  moifture,  yet,  if  the  wet  continues  long  upon 
the  ground  in  winter,  it  frequently  deftroys  the  trees.  It 
is  very  common  in  the  woods  of  America,  but  is  rare  in 
England,  though  it  was  cultivated  fo  long  lince  as  1699, 
by  the  duchefs  of  Beaufort. 

3.  Fagus  lylvatica,  or  common  beech-tree  :  leaves 
ovate,  obfcurely  ferrate.  The  beech  hid  its  Latin  name 
Jagus,  from  the  Greek  ipayoc,  which  in  the  Doric  dialed 
is  put  for  tp'/iyo;,  from  (p-nyu,  to  eat,  either  becatife  man¬ 
kind  lived  on  beech-mall  before  the  ufe  of  corn,  or  be- 
caufe  it  was  the  food  of  the  common  people.  We  are 
not  to  fuppofe  that  the  fagus  of  the  Romans  is  the  fame 
with  the  (pr,yo 5  of  the  Greeks,  which  is  a  fpecies  of  oak. 
It  is,  however,  imagined  by  fome  that  t  lie  fagus  of  Csefar, 
Virgil,  and  Vitruvius,  is  a  fpecies  of  oak,  and  not  the 
beech.  Our  beech  is  the.olvapf  the  Greeks,  and  Belon 
informs  us  that  it  is  (till  called  by  that  name  on  mount 
Athos. 

This  tree  will  grow  to  a  very  large  fize,  lofty,  and 
fpreading,  the  trunk  ftraighf,  and  covered  with  a  whitilh 
bark.  T  he  leaves  are  fmooth  and  gloffy,  waved  on  the 
edges  rather  than  ferrate,  or  (lightly  linttaie-toothed,  three 
inches  and  mot  e  in  length,  and  two  or  upwards  in  breadth : 
the  petioles  reddifit,  (lightly  grooved  above,  four  or  five 
lines  in  length,  pubefeent,  as  is  alfo  the  midrib  of  the 
leaf.  It  retains  the  old  leaves  through  the  winter.  The 
male  catkins  conte  out  in  bunches  irom  the  ends  of  the 
(mail  branches  ;  they  are  roundilh,  obtufe,  half  an  inch 
long,  and  almoft  as  broad  ;  on  peduncles  from  half  an 
inch  to  fourteen  lines  in  length,  pendulous,  round,  and 
pubefeent.  Calyx  cut  half  way  into  fix  (harp,  villofe, 
yellowilh  legments.  Stamens  uncertain,  (4,  6,  S,  9,  n, 
or  12,)  front  t lie  bottom  of  the  calyx.  The  female 
aments  come  out  from  the  fame  place,  a  little  above  the 
others  ;  they  are  ere6t,  and  on  round,  whitilh,  villole, 
peduncles,  four  lines  or  upwards  in  length  :  the  common 
involucre  has  two  flowers,  is  four-cleft,  and  covered  with 
foft  fpiiies;  calyx  fuperior,  lix-leaved,  tomentofe;  germ 
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three-celled,  with  two  rudiments  of  feeds  in  each  cell ; 
ftyl.es  three,  (or  one  three-cleft,  G.)  ftigrhas  awl-fhaped, 
and  nightly  hooked,  yellowifh  and  fniooth  ;  at  the  top  of 
the  germ  there  are  al.fo  fix  whitifh  villofe  fegments,  fliorter 
than  the  fty'.es.  The  fruit  is  compofed  of  two  nuts  joined 
at  the  bafe,  covered  with  an  almoft  globular  four-valved 
involucre,  with  foft  fpineson  the  outfide,  but  within  very 
fmooth  and  filky  :  the  nuts  when  ripe  are  one-celled  and 
triangular  ;  and  contain  one  or  two  angular  feeds. 

The  beech  is  native  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and 
the  fouthern  provinces  of  the  vaft  Ruffian  empire  ;  but 
it  is  not  fond  of  very  high  or  cold  fituations,  nor  is  it 
found  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Sweden.  Mr.  Light- 
foot  doubts  whether  it  be  indigenous  in  Scotland  ;  and 
Mr.  Marfhall  thinks  it  is'  not  a  native  of  the  northern 
counties  in  England  ;  it  profpers  in  a  chalky  and  rocky 
foil,  but  net  in  light  lands.  It  thrives  prodigioufly  in 
flickered  bottoms,  and  of  all  expofures  mod  diffikes  the 
weft.  In  feme  parts  of  Hertfordfhire,  where  the  foil  is  a 
ftrong  clay  full  of  flints,  this  tree  grows  to  a  great  fize, 
and  is  extremely  beautiful.  Mr.  Arthpr  Young  (Travels 
in  France,  p.  7.)  fpeaks  of  a  beech  at  Chantilly,  as  the 
fined  he  ever  faw  ;  ft  might  as  an  arrow,  and  not  lefs  than 
eighty  or  ninety  feet  high  ;  Forty  feet  to  jhe  firft  branch, 
and  four  yards  in  diameter  at  five  feet  from  the  ground. 
In  Ireland  feveral  fine  beeches  are  mentioned,  though  it 
is  not  fuppofed  to  be  a  native  of  the  ifland.  As  at  Tiny- 
park,  the  feat  of  fir  Skeffington  Smyth,  bart.  three  noble 
trees  together,  the  fmalleft  fourteen  feet  round,  the  next 
fifteen  teet  fix  inches  at  the  butt,  and  fourteen  feet  eight 
inches  at  feven  feet  from  the  ground,  the  third  is  fixteen 
feet  three  inches  round,  and  continues  nearly  of  the  fame 
girth,  for  thirty-fix  feet. 

C  as  far’s  affertion  that  the  fagus  was  not  in  Britain  when 
lie  vifited  the  ifland,  can  hardly  be  got  over  but  by  fup- 
pofing  that  his  fagus  is  not  the  beech.  Beech,  fays  the 
late  Mr.  White,  is  one  of  the  mod  grand  and  lovely  of  all 
the  foreft  trees,  whether  we  confider  its  {lately  trunk,  its 
{mooth  filvery  rind,  its  gloffy  foliage,  or  graceful,  fpread- 
ing,  pendulous  boughs.  No  tree,  fays  another,  is  more 
beautiful  when  {landing  fingly  in  parks  or  ornamental 
grounds,  as  it  throws  out  its  branches  very  regularly,  and 
feathers  almoft  to  the  ground.  In -woods  or  groves  it 
grows  clear  of  branches  to  a  great  height.  Mr.  Gilpin 
is  not  inclined  to  rank  the  beech  much  higher  in  pic- 
turefque  beauty  than  in  utility.  Its  trunk,  he  allows,  is 
often  highly  pifturefque,  being  ftudded  with  bold  knobs 
and  projections,  and  having  fometimes  a  fort  of  irregular 
fluting,  which  is  very  charafteriftic.  The  bark,  too, 
wears  often  a  pleafant  line  ;  it  is  naturally  of  a  dingy 
(.live,  but  is  overfpread,  in  patches,  with  a  variety  of 
modes  and  lichens  :  its  fnioothnefs  alfo  contraffrs  agreeably 
with  thefe  rougher  appendages.  This  is  all  the  merit 
Mr.  Gilpin  allows  to  the  beech  :  for  we  rarely  fee  it  well 
ramified  ;  and  in  full  leaf  it  lias  the  appearance  of  an 
overgrown  bnfn.  Virgil,  indeed,  was  right  in  choofing 
the  beech  for  its  fliade,  for  no  tree  forms  To  complete  a 
roof,  but  its  bufhinefs  gives  it  a  great  heavinefs.  The 
beecn  is  1110ft  plea  ling  in  its  juvenile  ftate.  A  light  airy 
young  tree,  with  its  fpiry  branches  hanging  in  eafy 
forms,  is  often  beautiful.  Some  of  the  fined:  oppofitions 
of  tint  in  the  autumn,  arife  from  the  union  of  this  tree 
with  the  oak. 

The  beech  is  very  well  adapted  to  form  lofty  hedges, 
to  un  round  plantations  or  large  wiidernefs  quarters,  or 
for  frreens  where  there  is  not  room  for  trees  to  extend 
their  branches  naturally.  Although  the  timber  of  this 
tree  is  not  fo  valuable  as  th.it  of  many  others,  yet  as  it 
grows  very  faff:  in  chalky  or  ftony  ground  of  little  value, 
with  a  clear  frnooth  bark,  and  ftraight  trunk  ;  as  it  will 
thrive  on  fuch  foils  and  in  fuch  fituations  as  better  trees  will 
icarcely  grow  in  ;  and,  as  it  will  refill  winds  on  the  decli¬ 
vities  of  hills  better  than  mod  other  trees  ;  the  planting 
of  it  ftiould  be  encouraged,  efpecially  as  it  affords  an 
agiee.ible  fliade,  and  the  leaves  both  make  a  fine  appear- 
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ance  in  fummer,  and  continue  green  is  long  In  autumn  as 
any  of  the  deciduous  trees  ;  when  they  turn  brown  or 
orange,  and  frequently  hold  on  all  the  winter.  In  parks, 
therefore,  and  other  plantations  for  pleafure,  this  tree 
deierves  to  be  cultivated  among  thofe  of  the  firft  clafs, 
efpecially  where  the  foil  is  adapted  to  it.  But  though 
the  wood  of  the  beech  be'brittle,  and  decays  foon  in  the 
air,  yet  it  will  endure  long  under  water,  and  ferves  for  a 
great  variety  of  ufes,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
account.  It  is  of  great  ufe  to  turners  for  making  trench¬ 
ers,  difhes,  trays,  buckets,  &c.  to  the  joiner  for  ftools, 
bedfteads,  and  other  furniture  ;  to  the  wheeler  and  mill¬ 
wright.  It  makes  {hovels  and  fpade-grafts  for  the  htif- 
bandman,  and  is  ufeful  to  the  beliows-inaker.  Floats  for 
fifher’s  nets,  inftead  of  corks,  are  made  of  its  bark.  It  is 
good  for  fuel,  billet,  bavin,  and  coals,  though  one  of  the 
lead  lading ;  and  its  very  (havings  are  good  for  fining  of 
wine.  If  the  timber  lie  altogether  under  water,  it  is  little 
inferior  to  elm.  Bafkets  for  ftrawberries,  &c.  are  made 
of  the  bark.  Of  the  thin  lamina  or  fcale  of  the  wood, 
fcabbards  for  fwords,  band-boxes,  hat-cafes,  See.  The 
leaves  are  ufed  abroad,  on  account  of  their  elaftic  qua¬ 
lity,  inftead  of  draw  for  t he  paillcrjfe  to  lay  under  their 
mattraffes.  To  this  enumeration  of  ufes  by  Mr.  Evelyn, 
we  may  add  many  others.  It  is  now  in  much  ufe  among 
the  cabinet-makers  for  chairs,  both  plain  and  painted, 
for  bedfteads,  with  the  polls  frequently  ftained  the  colour 
of  mahogany.  It  is  ufed  in  the  country  for  rafters  in 
building.  Much  of  it  is  cut  out  into  quarters  and  planks 
for  various  purpofes  ;  and  barn-floors  are  frequently  laid 
with  it.  The  millwright  ufes  it  for  cogs,  See.  and  the 
wheelwright  for  fpokes  and  fellies.  It  goes  to  the  dock¬ 
yards  for  wedges,  and  may  be  ufed  in  ffiip’s  bottoms  from 
the  keel  to  the  floor-heads  ;  and  to  the  coal  mines  under 
the  name  of  Newcaftle. railing.  Being  of  an  even  grain, 
and  without  knots,  it  makes  beautiful  benches  and  rail¬ 
ing  for  public  rooms,  and  many  forts  of  infide  work  in 
houfes.  It  is  formed  into  gun-flocks,  tool-handles,  mal¬ 
lets,  carpenter’s  planes,  &c.  heel-pieces,  and  pegs  for 
heels,  and  is  ufed  for  the  founding-boards  of  harpfichords, 
& c.  It  is  cut  into  pipe-ftaves  for  dry  goods,  efpecially 
by  the  foap-cafk  coopers,  for  vvhofe  ufe  a  confiderable 
quantity  is  imported  in  ballaft  from  Bremen  and  Dantzic, 
in  flabs  and  clapboards  about  five  feet  in  length.  It  is 
faid  that  thefe  coopers  consume  from  twenty  to  thirty 
thoufand  of  thefe  clapboards  yearly,  except  in  time  of 
war,  when  the  importation  is  flopped.  It  is  excellent 
fuel,  and  in  burning  affords  a  large  quantity  of  pot-afti. 
Much  of  it  is  fent  to  the  metropolis  under  the  name  of 
London  billet,  for  the  ufe  of  the  bakers,  glafshoufes, 
&c.  The  ftackwood,  which  is  made  up  of  the  branches, 
is  burnt  chiefly  into  charcoal.  The  nuts,  or  mail,  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  fatten  {wine,  but  the  fat  is  not 
firm;  and  they  are  greedily  devoured  by  mice,  fquirrels, 
and  birds  ;  they  are  faid  to  occafion  giddinefs  and  head- 
ach  ;  but  when  dried  and  powdered  to  make  wholefome 
bread  :  roafted,.  they  are  fometimes  fubftituted  for  coffee  : 
the  poor  people  in  Silefia  ufe  the  exprelfed  oil  inftead  of 
butter.  At  the  beginning  of  thiscentury  Aaron  Hill  had 
a  project  for  paying  off  the  national  debt  with  the  oil  of 
beech-nuts.  But  they  feem  to  yield  little  oil  in  northern 
countries  ;  in  Sweden,  Linnaeus  informs  us,  fcarcely  tiny 
can  be  expreffed  from  them. 

If  the  foil  be  tolerably  good,  beech  will  become  fit  to 
be  felled  in  twenty-fi  ve  years.  The  woods  are  then  drawn, 
as  it  is  called  ;  that  is,  the  trees  fit  for  fire-wood  or  bil¬ 
let,  poles,  timber,  &c.  are  taken  down,  and  no  crooked 
trees1  are  fuffered  to  remain.  Formerly  it  was  the  cuftotn 
to  leave  the  uid  (fools  to  produce  new  trees,  but  as  thefe 
feldom  grow  well  arid  handfome,  now  during  the  winter 
tli.e  old  (tools  are  grubbed  up,  and  the  plants  which  fpring 
fpontaneoufly  from  the  malt  are  encouraged  to  fup.ply  the 
places  of  the  trees  which  are  taken  down.  Once  in  fix  or 
{'even  years  this  operation  of  drawing  the  woods  may  b.e 
repeated  ;  and  thus  there  is  a  conftan-t  and  regular  fuc. 
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ceflion  of  trees  fit  to  cut.  The  price  which  fire-wood  or 
billet  fetches  in  Buckinghamfhire  is  near  fourpence  ihe 
foot  folid  meafure.  The  poles  and  better  fluff  for  g'un- 
flocks,  wedges,  &c.  fell  for  fivepence  the  foot.  'Ihe 
larged  trees  for mill-wriglits,  &rc.  fell  at  fixpence  or  feven- 
pence  the  foot.  Stackwood  is  fifteen  or  fixteen  thillingsthe 
load  ;  and  faggots  fifteen  or  fixteen  fhillingsthehundred. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cafe  with  refpeft  to'  our 
ifland  in  CsTar’s  time,  the  beech  is  now  no  uncommon 
tree  in  many  confiderable  trafts  of  if,  particularly  on  that 
great  ridge  of  chalk  hills  which  runs  from  Dorfetfhire, 
through  Wiltfhire,  Hampftiire,  Surrey,  Suflex,  and  Kent, 
branching  out  into  Berkfhire,  Buckinghamfhire,  and  Hert- 
fordfhire.  On  the  declivities  of  the  Cotfwold  and  Stroud- 
water  hills  of  Gloucefterfhire,  and  on  the  bleak  banks  of 
the  Wye,  in  the  counties  of  Hereford  and  Monmouth. 
It  is  indeed  to  be  found  in  almofl  every  county  ot  Eng¬ 
land.  Some  plantations  of  it  have  been  lately  made  by 
the  earl  of  Fife,  in  the  county  of  Murray,  where  his  lord- 
fliip  has  planted  neartwo  hundred  thoufund  of  tliefe  trees. 
George  Rofs,  efq.  has  alfo  fet  thirteen  thoufand  of  them 
in  Cromarty.  In  England,  John  Sneyd,  efq.  has  planted 
above  fourteen  thoufand  at  Belmont  in  Stafford  (lure,  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1784  and  1 786.  And  the  biihop  of  I.lan- 
daff,  two  thoufand  at  Amblefide,  in  the  year  1788. 

There  are  fome  planters  who  fuppofe  that  there  are  two 
fpecies  of  this  tree,  the  mountain  beech,  and  the  wild 
beech;  the  firft  of  which  has  a  whiter  wood  than  the 
fecond  ;  but  this  difference  arifes  only  from  the  foil. 
There  are  alfo  feeds  of  a  beech  brought  from  North  Ame¬ 
rica  by  the  name  of  broad-leaved  beech  ;  but  the  plants 
raifed  from  them  proved  to  be  the  common  fort.  There 
are  two  varieties  in  the  nurferies,  one  with  yellow  and 
the  other  with  wjtite  ftripes.  In  Germany  they  have  ano¬ 
ther  variety  with  dark  red  leaves,  which  is  called  the 
purple  beech.  There  are  alfo  fome  trees  in  our  woods  with 
a  rougher  bark,  which  the  woodmen  call  hay  beech. 

4.  Fagus  ferruginea,  or  American  beech-tree  :  leaves 
ovate-oblong,  rtmotely  and  acutely  ferrate,  acuminate, 
tomentofe  underneath.  Native  of  North  America  ;  and 
introduced  in  1766,  by  Meffrs.  Kennedy  and  Lee. 

5.  Fagus  Cochin-chinenfis,  or  Cochin-china  beech- 
tree  :  leaves  ovate,  crowded  ;  capfules  three-celled,  three- 
valved.  This  is  a  fmall  tree,  about  five  feet  high,  with 
branches  afeending  a  little.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  be 
fpecifioally  different  from  the  common  beech.  Native  of 
Cochin-china. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  cheflnut-tree  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  planting  the  nuts  in  February,  in  beds  of  frefb 
tindunged  earth.  The  bell  nuts  for  fowing,  are  fuch  as 
are  brought  from  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  are  commonly 
fold  in  winter  for  eating,  provided  they  are  not  kiln-dried, 
which  is  generally  the  cafe  of  mod  of  thofe  brought  from 
abroad,  which  is  done  to  prevent  their  fprouting  or  {hoot¬ 
ing  in  their  palfage  ;  therefore,  if  they  cannot  be  procured 
frefh  from  the  tree,  it  will  be  much  better  to  life  thofe  of 
the  growth  of  England,  which  are  full  as  good  to  low  for 
timber  or  beauty  as  any  of  the  foreign  nuts,  though  their 
fruit  is  much  fmaller  ;  thefe  fliould  be  preferved  until  the 
feafon  for  fowing,  which  is  the  beginning  of  March,  iu 
land,  where  mice  or  other  vermin  cannot  come  to  them, 
otherwife  they  will  loon  deftroy  them  :  before  you  fet 
them,  it  will  be  proper  to  put  them  into  water  to  try 
their  goodnefs,  which  is  known  by  their  weight ;  thofe 
that  fwim  upon  the  furface  of  the  water  fhould  berejefted 
as  good  for  nothing  ;  but  fuch  as  fink  to  the  bottom,  you 
may  be  Cure,  are  good.  In  fetting  thefe  feeds  or  nuts,  the 
bed  way  is,  to  make  a  drill  with  a  hoe,  as  is  commonly 
praftifed  -in  fetting  kidney-beans,  about  four  inches  deep, 
in  which  you  diould  place  the  nuts,  at  about  four  or  fix 
inches  didance,  with  their  eye  uppermod  ;  then  draw  the 
earth  over  “them  with  a  rake,  and  make  a  fecond  drill  at 
about  a  foot  didance  from  the  former,  proceeding  as  be¬ 
fore,  allowing  three  or  four  rows  in  a  bed,  with  an  alley 
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between,  three  feet  broad,  for  a  conveniency  of  clearing 
the  beds,  &c.  When  you  have  finifhed  your  plantation, 
you  muft  be  careful  that  it  is  not  dedroyed  by  mice,  or 
other  vermin  ;  which  is  very  often  the  cale,  it  they  are 
not  prevented  by  traps,  or  other  means. 

In  April  thefe  nuts  willappear  above  ground  ;  you  mud 
therefore  obferve  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds,  efpe- 
cially  while  young  :  in  thefe  beds  they  may  remain  tor 
two  years,  when  you  diould  remove  them  into  a  nurfery, 
at  a  wider  didance.  The  bed  feafon  for  tranfplanting 
thefe  trees,  is  either  in  Oftoberorat  the  end  of  February  ; 
but  October  is  the  bed  feafon  :  the  didance  thefe  diouM 
have  in  thenurfery,  is  three  feet  row  from  row,  and  one 
foot  or  eighteen  inches  in  the  rows  ;  you  mud  be  careful 
in  tranfplanting  thefe  trees,  to  take  them  up  without  in¬ 
juring  their  roots,  nor  fhould  they  remain  long  out  ot  the 
ground  ;  but,  if  they  have  a  downright  tap-root,  it  fliould 
be  cut  off,  efpecially  if  they  are  intended  to  be  removed 
again  ;  this  will  occafion  their  putting  out  lateral  roots, 
and  render  them  lefs  fubjecl  to  mifCarry  when  they  are  re¬ 
moved  for  good. 

The  time  generally  allowed  them  in  this  nurfery,  is 
three  or  four  years,  according  to  their  growth  ;  but  the 
younger  they  are  tranfplanted,  if  defigned  for  timber,  the 
better  they  w  ill  fucceed  ;  during  which  time  you  diouid 
he  careful  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds,  obferving  alfo 
to  prune  off  lateral  branches,  which  would  retard'  their 
upright  growth  ;  and  where  you  find  any  that  are  difpoled 
to  grow  crooked,  either  by  their  upper  bud  being  hurt, 
or  from  any  other  accident,  you  may,  the  year  after  plant¬ 
ing,  in  March,  cut  them  down  to  the  lowermod  eye  next 
the  furface  of  the  ground,  which  will  caufe  them  to  make 
one  drong  upright  fhoot,  and  they  may  be  afterwards 
trained  into  good  draight  trees  :  but  this  fliould  not  be 
praftifed,  unlefs  the  plants  have  abfolutely  lod  their  lead¬ 
ing  fhoot ;  for,  although  the  dems  of  the  trees  diould  be 
very  crooked,  as  is  generally  the  cafe  with  them  when 
young,  yet  when  they  are  tranfplanted  out,  and  have  room, 
to  grow,-  as  they  increafe  in  bulk,  they  will  grow  more 
upright,  and  their  dems  will  become  draight.  Thefe 
trees  require  no  other  manure  than  their  own  leaves, 
which  diould  be  differed  to  rot  upon  the  ground  ;  and 
in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  the  ground  diould  have  a 
lliglit  digging,  when  thefe  fhould  be  buried  between  their 
roots,  but  not  too  clofe  to  the  trees,  which  might  be  in¬ 
jurious  to  their  young  fibres. 

After  having  remained  three  or  four  years  in  the  nur- 
fery,  they  will  be  fit  for  tranfplanting,  either  in  rows  to 
grow  for  timber,  or  in  quarters  for  wildernefs  plantations, 
avenues,  clumps,  or  the  orchard  ;  but  if  you  intend  them 
for  timber,  it  is  by  much  the  better  method  to  fow  them 
in  furrows,  as  is  p raft i fed  for  oaks,  & c.  and  let  them  re¬ 
main  unremoved  ;  for  thefe  trees  are  apt  to  have  a  down¬ 
right  tap-root,  which,  being  hurt  by  tranfplanting,  is 
often  a  check  to  their  upright  growth,  and  caufes  them 
to  dioot  out  into  lateral  branches,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the 
oak,  walnut,  Sec.  But  where  thermit  of  them  is  more 
fought  after,  then  it  is  certainly  the  better  way  to  trans¬ 
plant  them  ;  for,  as  tranfplanting  is  a  check  to  the  luxu¬ 
riant  growtli  of  trees,  fo  it  is  a  promoter  of  their  fruftifi- 
cation,  as  may  be  evinced  by  obferving  low  fhrubby  oaks, 
walnuts,  See.  which  generally  have  a  greater  plenty  of 
fruit  than  any  of  t lie  larger  and  more  vigorous  trees  ;  and 
the  fruit  of  inch  trees  is  much  fuperior  in  fade,  though 
the  feeds  of  vigorous  trees  are  vadly  preferable  for  planta¬ 
tions  of  timber. 

If  you  defign  a  large  plantation  of  thefe  trees  for  timber , 
after  having  two  or  three  times  ploughed  the  ground,  the 
better  to  dedroy  the  roots  of  weeds,  you  fhould  make  your 
furrow’s  about  fix  feet  didance  from  each  other,  in  which 
you  diould  lay  the  nuts  about  ten  inches  apart,  covering 
them  with  earth  about  three  inches  deep  ;  and  when  they 
come  up,  you  mud  carefully  clear  them  from  weeds  :  the 
didance  allowed  between  each  row  is  for  the  ufe  of  the 
T  t  liorlft 
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horfe-hoeing  plough,  which  will  difpatch  a  great  deal  of 
this  work  in  a  ffiort  time;  but  it  fhould  be  performed 
with  great  care,  fo  as  not  to  injure  the  young  plants  ; 
therefore  the  middle  of  the  fpaces  only  fhould  be  cleaned 
with  this  inftrument,  and  a  hand-hoe  muff  be  ufed  to  clean 
between  the  plants  in  the  rows,  and  alfo  on  each  fide, 
where  it  will  be  unfafe  for  the  plough  to  be  drawn  :  and 
in  hand-hoeing  there  muft  be  great  care  taken  not  to  cut 
the  tender  rind  of  the  plants.  If  the  following  fpringthe 
fpaces  are  carefully  flirred  with  the  plough,  it  will  not 
only  make  the  ground  clean,  but  alfo  loofen  it,  fo  as  that 
the  fun  and  moifture  may  more  eafily  penetrate  the  fame, 
which  will  greatly  promote  the  growth  of  the  plants  ;  and 
the  oftener  thefe  ploughings  are  repeated,  the  cleaner  will 
be  the  ground,  and  the  greater  will  be  tire  progrefs  of  the 
plants,  which  cannot  be  kept  too  clean  while  they  are 
young.  When  thefe  have  remained  three  or  four  years, 
(if  the  nuts  fucceed  well)  you  will  have  many  of  thefe 
trees  to  remove,  which  fhould  be  done  at  the  feafons  be¬ 
fore  directed,  leaving  the  trees  about  three  feet  diftance  in 
the  rows  ;  at  which  diftance  they  may  remain  for  three 
or  four  years  more,  when  you  fhould  remove  every  other 
tree  to  make  room  for  the  remaining,  which  will  reduce  the 
whole  plantation  to  fix  feet  fquare,  which  will  be  diftance 
enough  for  them  to  remain  in  until  they  are  large  enough 
for  poles,  when  you  may  cut  down  every  other  of  thefe 
trees,  making  choice  of  the  leafl  promifing,  within  a  foot 
of  the  ground,  in  order  to  make  flools  for  poles,  which 
in  eight  or  ten  years  time  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  lop  for 
hoops,  hop-poles,  & c.  for  which  purpofes  they  are  pre¬ 
ferable  to  mod  other  trees;  fo  that  every  tenth  year  here 
will  be  afreffi  crop,  which  will  pay  the  rent  of  the  ground, 
and  all  other  incumbent  charges,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
a  full  crop  of  growing  timber  left  upon  the  ground.  But 
as  the  large  trees  increafe  in  bulk,  their  diftance  of  twelve 
feet  fquare  will  be  too  fmall  ;  therefore  when  they  have 
grown  to  a  fize  for  fmall  boards,  you  fhould  fell  every 
other  tree,  which  will  reduce  them  to  twenty-four  feet 
fquare,  which  is  a  proper  diftance  for  them  fo  remain  for 
good  ;  this  will  give  air  to  the  underwood,  which,  by  this 
time,  would  be  too  much  overhung  by  the  clofenefs  of  the 
large  trees  ;  by  which  means  that  will  be  greatly  encou¬ 
raged,  and  the  fmall  timber  felled  will  pay  fufficient  in- 
tereft  for  the  money  at  firft  laid  out  in  planting,  &c.  with 
the  principal  alfo  :  fo  that  all  the  remaining  trees  are  clear 
profit,  for  the  underwood  ftill  continuing,  will  pay  the 
rent  of  the  ground,  and  all  other  expences. 

In  making  a  plantation  of  cheftnut  trees  for  the  fruit,  the 
ground  fhould  have  three  or  four  ploughings  the  preceding 
furnmer  and  winter  ;  and,  if  one  good  digging  is  added  a 
little  before  planting,  it  will  be  a  great  improvement. 
Piant  your  trees  in  rows  fix  feet  diftant  every  way,  dig  the 
ground  annually,  and  when  the  branches  begin  to  meet, 
sake  up  every  fecond  row,  and  every  fecond  plant,  which 
will  leave  all  the  trees  at  twelve  feet  diftance,  and  the 
wood  of  the  trees  taken  up  will  be  very  ufeful  for  many 
purpofes.  Having  dug  or  half-trenched  the  land,  if  it  is 
of  a  good  quality,  it  may  for  fome  years  be  cultivated 
with  potatoes,  cabbages,  turnips,  &c.  When  the 
branches  begin  again  to  meet,  they  muft  be  reduced  as 
before,  and  left  twenty-four  feet  afunder  ;  at  which  dif¬ 
tance  they  may  remain.  The  wood  of  this  laft  felling  will 
law  into  fmall  boards,  and  being  about  twenty  years  old, 
muft  be  rooted  out,  for  the  cheftnut  fhoots  vigoroufly  from 
ftooU.  The  remaining  trees,  having  produced  fruit  for 
leveral  years,  will  now  bear  vaft  quantities,  and  make 
great  returns  of  profit. 

The.  cheftnut  will  thrive  on  almoft  all  foils,  and  in  all 
Mtuations,  if  there  be  no  Handing  water  ;  but  beft  in  a 
rich  loamy  land  ;  it  will  fucceed,  however,  very  well  on 
gravel,  clay,  or  land.  All  mixed  foils  fu it  it,  as  well  as 
expofed  places,  and  the  declivities  of  hills.  In  foreign 
countries,  where  the  cheftnut  is  cultivated  for  the  fruit, 
they  graft  cyons  from  trees  bearing  the  larged  and  fairelt 
fruit,  upon  docks  railed  from  the  nut,  Thefe  grafted 
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trees  are  by  the  French  called  marrtmiers,  and  are  unfit 
for  timber. 

The  nuts  of  the  chinquapine,  or  dwarf  Virginian  cheft- 
nut,  fhould  be  put  up  in  land,  in  America,  as  foon  as  they 
are  ripe,  and  fent  out  immediately,  otherwife  they  lole 
their  vegetating  quality.  When  the  nuts  arrive,  they 
fhould  be  put  into  the  ground  as  foon  as  poffible  ;  and  if 
the  winter  fhould  prove  fevere,  cover  the  ground  with 
leaves,  tan,  or  peafe-hawm,  to  prevent  the  froft  from  pe¬ 
netrating  to  the  nuts. 

The  beech-tree  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  mad,  the 
feafon  for  which  is  any  time  from  October  to  February  5 
only  obferving  to  fecure  the  feeds  from  vermin  when  early 
fowed  :  if  this  be  carefully  done,  the  fooner  they  are  Cown 
the  better,  after  they  are  full  ripe.  Since  beech-maft, 
however,  keeps  very  well,  and  it  is  greatly  reliffied  by 
field-mice  and  other  vermin,  many  planters  prefer  fpring. 
fowing  ;  in  which  cafe  the  feeds  fhould  be  fpread  on  a  mat 
in  an  airy  place  for  a  few  days  to  dry,  and  then  put  up  in 
bags.  A  fmall  fpot  of  ground  will  be  fufficient  for  raid¬ 
ing  a  great  number  of  thefe  trees  from  feed.  They  muft 
be  kept  clean  from  weeds  ;  and  if  they  come  up  very 
thick,  draw  the  ftrongeft  the  autumn  following :  and 
thus  if  a  feed-bed  be  hufbanded  carefully,  it  will  afford  a 
three  years’  draught  of  young  plants,  jyhich  fhould  be 
planted  in  a  nurfery  ;  and,  if  deiigned  for  timber  trees,  at 
three  feet  diftance  row  from  row,  and  eighteen  inches  afun¬ 
der  in  the  rows.  But  if  they  are  defigned  for  hedges, 
two  feet  row  from  row,  arid  one  foot  in  the  rows  will  be 
fufficient.  In  this  nurfery  they  may  remain  two  or  three 
years  ;  obferving  to  clear  them  from  weeds,  and  to  dig 
up  the  ground  between  the  rows,  at  leaf!  once  a-year  ;  but 
be  careful  not  to  cut  or  bruife  the  roots,  and  never  to  dig 
the  ground  in  furnmer,  whenit  is  hot  and  dry.  The  beech 
will  profper  on  ftony  barreij  foils  ;  but  then  the  nurfery 
for  the  young  plants  ought  to  be  upon  the  fame  foil  :  for 
if  they  be  railed  in  a  good  foil  and  a  warm  expofure,  and 
afterwards  are  tranfplanted  into  a  bleak  barren  fituation, 
they  feldom  thrive.  For  hedges,  the  beech  may  he  kept 
in  a  regular  figure,  if  fheared  twice  a-year,  at  lead  when 
it  fhoots  ftrong  :  in  which  cafe,  if  the  hedges  are  neg¬ 
lected  but  a  feafon  or  two,  it  will  be  difficult  to  reduce 
them  again.  The  varieties  with  ftriped  leaves  may  be 
continued  by  budding  or  grafting  upon  the  common 
beech  :  obferving  not  to  plant  them  in  too  good  a  foil, 
which  will  frequently  caufe  the  leaves  to  become  plain. 

The  following  directions  are  fubjoined  from  Mr. 
Bontcher.  Being  provided  with  maft  from  the  ftraighteft 
and  freffieft  trees  in  September,  as  foon  as  the  hulks  are 
quite  dry,  mix  them  with  fand,  and  lay  them  under  an  old 
frame  or  other  covering,  to  proteCt  them  from  froft  and 
wet.  The  beginning  of  March  fow  them  in  beds  four 
feet  wide,  in  (hallow  drills  eighteen  inches  afunder ;  co¬ 
vering  them  one  inch  deep  :  if  the  feafon  be  dry,  give 
them  frequent  but  moderate  waterings,  from  their  appear¬ 
ance  above  ground  till  the  middle  of  Auguft.  In  March, 
next  feafon,  with  a  fpade  made  very  ffiarp,  undermine  the 
roots,  and  cut  them  over  between  four  and  five  inches  un¬ 
der  ground.  The  following  autumn  or  fpring,  either 
raife  the  whole, orgive  them  another  cutting  underground, 
when  gently  raifing  fitch  as  are  too  thick,  leave  the  re¬ 
mainder  at  proper  diftances,  to  (land  another  feafon. 
Plant  fuch  as  you  have  raifed,  after  fmoorhing  the  brtiifed 
and  broken  roots,  and  cutting  away  fome  of  the  fmall 
hairy  fibres,  in  lines  two  feet  afunder,  and  nine  or  ten 
inches  in  the  line  :  here  they  may  remain  two,  or,  if  the 
land  be  poor,  three  years.  Next  autumn  or  fpring,  treat 
the  reft  in  like  manner.  Trim  off  only  crofs  ill-placed 
branches,  and  thole  fparingly.  From  this  nurfery  they 
muft  be  removed  to  another,  and  planted  in  rows  three 
feet  and  a  half  afunder,  and  eighteen  inches  in  the  rows  : 
here  they  may  remain  three  years  ;  in  poor  land  four  ;  ob¬ 
ferving  always  to  prune  moderately  at  removal,  and  to 
leave  abundance  of  fmall  branches.  Now  thefe  plants 
will  be  fit  for  common  and  extenlive  plantations  :  but  fuch 
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as  are  defigned  for  removal  when  large  trees,  mull  again 
be  tranfplanted  in  rows  five  feet  afunder,  and  two  feetdif- 
tance  in  the  rows,  to  remain  in  good  ground  three,  in  poor 
four,  years.  From  this  remove  them  again  into  rows  eight 
feet  afunder,  and  fix  feet  in  the  rows,  to  remain  four  years. 
If  required  of  a  flill  larger  fize,  plant  them  ten  feet  afun- 
der  every  way.  Mr.  Young  informs  us,  in  his  Irifli  tour, 
that  Mr.  Mahon  made  a  plantation  of  all  forts  of  foreft 
trees  in  his  park,  in  order  to  fee  how  far  the  deer  would 
let  them  efcape.  They  devoured  every  tree  except  the 
beech,  not  one  of  which  they  touched,  either  leaf,  branch, 
or  bark.  Many  of  his  beeches,  not  more  than  thirty  yeais 
growth,  were  three  or  four  feet  in  girth,  and  from  thirty 
to  forty  feet  high.  See  Carpinus  and  Tetracera. 

FAHALFAHA'RA,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Mecran  :  too  miles  north-weft  of  Kidge. 

FA'HEU,  one  of  the  Carolina  or  New  Philippine 
Ifiands,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

FAH'LUN,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Da- 
lecarlia,  (ituated  in  the  midft  of  rocks  and  hills,  and  be¬ 
tween  two  large  lakes,  near  fome  celebrated  copper-mines, 
whence  the  town  is  fometimes  called  Copperjberg.  It  con¬ 
tains  1200  houfes,  two  churches  roofed  with  copper,  and 
about  7000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  employed  in 
the  mines :  feventy  miles  north  of  Stroemftiolm,  Lat.  60. 
52.  N.  Ion.  15.  32.  E.  Greenwich. 

FAH'RAG,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Far- 
fiftan  :  180  miles  north-eaft  of  Schiras. 

FAH'RENHEIT  (Gabriel  Daniel),  native  of  Ham¬ 
burgh.  He  was  originally  defigned  for  a  commercial  life  ; 
but  a  tafte  for  natural  philofophy  caufed  him  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  conftrmftion  of  barometers  and  thermo¬ 
meters,  in  which  art  he  became  diftinguifhed.  In  the 
latter  inftrument  he  introduced,  about  the  year  1720,  the 
improvement  of  ufing  mercury  inftead  of  fpirit  of  wine, 
which  has  greatly  contributed  to  its  accuracy.  He  made 
various  journeys  in  the  north  of  Europe  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  fcience  ;  and  in  1724  he  publithed  A  Differtation 
on  Thermometers.  The  fcale  he  employed,  in  which  the 
freezing  point  is  placed  at  thirty-two  degrees,  and  the 
boiling  point  at  two  hundred  and  twelve,  is  ftill  in  ufe  in 
various  parts  of  the  continent  and  in  England,  though  ap¬ 
parently  an  inconvenient  one.  Fahrenheit  was  living  in 
1 740  ;  the  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain. 

FAID,  a  town  of  Arabia  Felix  :  140  miles  north-eaft 
of  Hagiaz. 

FAI'DO,  a  town  of  Swifterland,  in  the  canton  of  Uri, 
on  the  Tefino  ;  the  refidence  of  a  bailiff :  twelve  miles 
north  of  Bellinzona. 

To  FAIL,  v.  n.  \_faillir,  Fr .faeln,  Welfh.  Pezron.']  To 
be  deficient  ;  to  ceafe  from  former  plenty  ;  to  fall  fliort  ; 
not  to  be  equal  to  demand  or  ufe. — The  waters  fail  from 
the  fea,  and  the  flood  decayeth  and  drieth  up.  Jobx iv.  11. 
Wherefore  fhould  not  ftrength  and  might 
There  fail  where  virtue  fails,  or  weakeft  prove 
Where  boldeft,  though  to  fight  unconquerable  ?  Milton. 
To  be  extindl  ;  to  ceafe  ;  to  be  no  longer  produced. — 
Help,  Lord,  for  the  godly  man  ceafeth  ;  for  the  faithful 
fail  from  among  the  children  of  men.  Pf.  xii.  1. — To 
•  ceafe  ;  to  perifh  ;  to  be  loft  : 

By  fate,  the  ftrength  of  Gods 

And  this  empyreal  fubftance  cannot  fail.  Milton, 

To  die  ;  to  lofe  life. — Both  he  that  helpeth  (hall  fall, 
and  he  that  is  holpen  (hall  fall  down,  and  they  (hall  all 
fail  together.  Ifa.  xxxi.  3. — To  fink  ;  to  be  borne  down  ; 
to  come  to  an  end. — Neither  will  I  be  always  wroth  ;  for 
the  fpirit  ftiould  fail  before  me.  Ifa.  lvii.  16. — To  decay  ; 
to  decline  ;  to  languifti  : 

I  perceive 

Thy  mortal  fight  to  fail :  objefts  divine 
Mull  needs  impair  and  weary  human  fenfe.  Milton, 
To  mifs  ;  not  to  produce  its  effeiSh — A  perfuafion  that 
we  (hall  overcome  any  difficulties  that  we  meet  within  the 
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fciences,  feldom  fails  to  carry  us  through  them.  Locke. — 
He -does  not  remember  whether  every  grain  came  up  or 
not  ;  but  he  thinks  that  very  few  failed.  Mortimer. — To 
mifs;  not  to  fucceed  in  a  defign  ;  to  mifearry. — In  diffi¬ 
culties  of  date,  the  true  reafon  of  failing  proceeds  from 
failings  in  the  adminiftraiion.  L’ Ff  range. — To  be  defi¬ 
cient  in  duty.  —  Endeavour  to  fulfil  God’s  commands,  to 
repent  as  often  as  you  fail  of  it,  and  to  hope  for  pardon 
of  him.  Wake. 

To  FAIL,  v.  a.  To  defert  ;  not  to  continue  to  affift  or 
fupply  ;  to  difappoint. — There  (hall  be  figns  in  the  fun, 
the  moon,  and  the  ftars ;  men’s  hezris  failing  them  for 
fear.  Luke  xxi.  25,  26. — Not  to  affift  ;  tonegledbj  to  omit 
to  help  : 

Since  nature  fails  11s  in  no  needful  thing, 

Why  want  I  means  my  inward  felf  to  fee?  Davies. 

To  omit ;  not  to  perform  : 

The  inventive  God  who  never  fails  his  part, 

Infpires  the  wit  when  once  he  warms  the  heart.  Drydcn. 

To  bewantingto. — There  (hall  not  fail  thee  a  man  on  the 
throne,  t  Kings. 

FAIL,/-.  Mifcarriage  ;  mifs;  unfuccefsfulnefs.  Omif- 
fion  ;  non  performance. — He  will  withoutyW  drive  out 
from  beforeyou  the  Canaanites.  Jof.  iii.  10. — Deficience  3 
want.  Death  ;  extinction  : 

How  grounded  he  his  title  to  the  crown 

Upon  our  fail.  Skakefpeare. 

FAIL'D  A,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Tra-los-Montes  :  feven  miles  weft  of  Outeria. 

FAIL'ING,  f.  Deficiency;  imperfection ;  fault  not 
atrocious  ;  lapfe. — Even  good  men  have  many  tempta-- 
tionsto  fubdue,  many  conflicts  with  thofe  enemies  which- 
war  againft  the  foul,  and  many  failings  and  lapfes  to  la~ 
ment  and  recover.  Rogers. 

To  failings  mild,  but  zealous  for  defert 

The  cleared  head  and  the  fincereft heart.-  Pope . 

FAIL'URE,  f.  Deficience  ;  ceffation.— -There  mult: 
have  been  an  univerfal  failure  and  want  of  fprings  and 
rivers  all  the  fummer  feafon.  Woodward. — Omiftion  ;  non¬ 
performance;  llip. — He  that  being  fubjeCt  to  an  apo¬ 
plexy,  ufed  ftill  to  carry  his  remedy  about  him  !  but  upon 
a  time  (liifting  his  clothes,  and  not  taking  that  with  him, , 
chanced  upon  that  very  day  to  be  furprifed  with  a  fit  :  he 
owed  his  death  to  a  mere  accident,  to  a  little  inadvertency 
and  failure  of  memory.  South. — A  lapfe  ;  a  flight  fault. 

FAIL'URE  of  RECORD,  is  when  an  aftion  is  - 
brought  againft  a  man,  who  alleges  in  his  plea  matter  of 
record  in  bar  of  the. aCtion,  and  avers  to  prove  it  by  the 
record  ;  but  the  plaintiff  faith,  Nul  tid  record,  viz.  denies 
there  is  any  fuch  record  :  upon  which,  the  defendant  hath 
day  given  him  by  the  court  to  bring  it  in  ;  and  if  he  fails 
to  do  it,  then  he  is  faid  to  fail  of  his  record,  and  the  plain¬ 
tiff  (hall  have  judgment  to  recover.  Terms  de  Ley.  In  for¬ 
me  don  for  the  manor  of  Isfcld,  the  defendant  pleaded  in  bar 
a  common  recovery  of  the  (aid  manor  againft  the  donee  in 
tail,  who  replied  Nul  tid  record,  and  the  defendant  having 
brought  in  the  record,  it  appeared  that  the  recovery  was 
of  the  manor  of  Iffield ;  and  adjudged,  that  this  being  in  a  . 
common  recovery,  (hall  be  no  failure  of  record  for  this  - 
fmall  variance,  but  (hall  be  amended,  beingthe  mifprifion 
of  the  clerk.  5  Rep.  46.  And  where  a  fine  with  procla¬ 
mations  was  levied,  and  upon  an  iffue  of  Nul  tid  record,  on 
which  it  was  brought  in  at  the  day,  though  the  year  of  the 
king  was  left  out  in  the  proclamations  made  in  one  term, 
as  it  was  exprelfed  in  the  proclamations  of  the  other  two 
terms,  they  were  held  to  be  right,  and  the  omiftion  no 
failure  of  record.  Dyer,  234.  If  a  judgment,  See.  be  re- 
verfed  for  error,  Nul  del  record  may  be  pleaded.  And 
where  the  tenor  only  of  a  record,  &c.  is  brought  in,  it  is 
a  failure  of  record.  Dyer,  187. 

FAIN,  adj.  [peagn,  Saxon.]  Glad;  merry;  cheer¬ 
ful;  fond.  It  iaitiU  retained  in  Scotland in  this  fenfe. — - 

My 
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My  lips  will  be  fain  when  I  fing  unto  thee,  and  fo  will 
my  foul  whom  thou  haft  delivered.  Pfalm  lxxi. — Forced; 
obliged  ;  compelled.  [This  fignification  feems  to  have 
arifen  from  the  miftakeof  the  original  fignification  in  fome 
ambiguous  expreflions  :  as,  I  was  fain  to  do  this,  would 
equally  fuit  with  the  reft  of  the  fentence,  whether  it  was 
underftood  to  mean  I  was  compelled,  or  I  was  glad  to  do  it  for 
fear  of  worfe.  Thus  the  primary  meaning  feems  to  have 
beenearly  loft.  ] — Whofoever  will  hear,  he  (hall  find  God  ; 
whofoever  will  ftudy  to  know,  ftiall  be  alfo  fain  to  be¬ 
lieve.  Hooker. — The  learned  Caftalio  was  fain  to  make 
trenchers  at  Bafies  to  keep  himfelf  from  ftarving.  Locke. 

Every  wight  to  ftiroud  it  did  conftrain, 

And  this  fair  couple  eke  to  llnoud  themfelves  were  fain. 

Sperfer. 

FATN,  adv.  Gladly;  very  defiroufty  ;  according  to 
earned  wifhes. — The  plebeians  would  fain  have  a  law 
enabled  to  lay  all  men’s  rights  and  privileges  upon  the 
fame  level.  Swift. 

Fain  would  J  Raphael’s  godlike  art  rehearfe, 

And  fliew  th5  immortal  labours  in  my  verfe.  Addifon. 

To  FAIN,  v.  n.  To  wifti  ;  to  defire  fondly  : 

Fairer  than  faireft  in  his  faining  eye, 

Whole  foie  afpeCl  he  counts  felicity.  Spcnfcr  on  Love. 

To  FAINT,  v.  n.  [faner,  Pr.jj  To  decay  ;  to  wear  or 
walte  away  quickly. — Gilded  clouds,  while  we  gaze  upon 
them,  faint  before  the  eye,  and  decay  into  confufion.  Pope. 
The  fhow’ry  arch 

Delights  and  puzzles  the  beholder’s  eyes, 

That  views  the  wat’ry  brede  with  thoufand  fliews 

Of  painture  vary’d,  yetunlkill’d  to  tell 

Or  where  one  colour  rifes,  or  where  one  faints.  Philips . 

To  lofe  the  animal  functions  ;  to  fink  motionlefs  and 
fenfelefs. — Their  young  children  were  out  of  heart,  and 
their  women  and  young  men  fainted  for  third  and  fell 
down.  Judith. — To  grow  feeble  ;  to  decline  in  force  or 
courage. — They  will  Hand  in  their  order,  and  never  faint 
in  their  watches.  Ecclef.  xliii.  io. 

O  pity  and  ftiarne,  that  they,  who  to  live  well 

Enter’d  fo  fair,  fhould  turnafide  to  tread 

Paths  indirect,  or  in  the  midway  faint.  Milton . 

To  fink  into  dejection: 

Left  they  faint 

At  the  fad  fentence  rigoroufiy  urg’d, 

All  terror  hide.  Milton. 

To  FAINT,  v.  a.  To  dejeft ;  to  deprefs ;  to  enfeeble  : 
It  faints  me 

To  think  what  follows.  Shakefpcare. 

FAINT,  ad}.  [  fane ,  Fr.]  Languid  ;  weak  ;  feeble. 
—  In  intemperate  climates,  the  fpirits,  exhaled  by  heat  or 
compreft  by  cold,  are  rendered/««£  and  fluggifh .  Temple. 
—Not  bright  ;  not  vivid  ;  not  ftriking, — The  blue  com¬ 
pared  with  thefe  is  a  faint  and  dark  colour,  and  the  in¬ 
digo  and  violet  are  much  darker  and  fainter.  Newton, 
From  her  naked  limbs  of  glowing  white, 

In  folds  loofe  floating  fell  the  fainter  lawn.  Thomfon. 
Not  loud  ;  not  piercing. — The  pump  after  this  being  em¬ 
ployed  from  time  to  time,  the  found  grew  fainter  and 
fainter.  Boyle. — Feeble  of  body. — Two  neighbouring  fhep- 
herds  faint  with  third,  flood  at  the  common  boundary  of 
their  grounds.  Rambler. — Cowardly  ;  timorous  ;  not  vi¬ 
gorous  ;  not  ardent.—  Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady. 
Prov.  in  Camden’s  Rem. 

Our  faint  Egyptians  pray  for  Antony  ; 

But  in  their  fervile  hearts  they  own  Odlavius.  Dryden. 
Dejected  ;  deprefled. — Confider  him  that  endureth  fuch 
contradiction  again!!  himfelf,  left  ye  be  wearied  and  faint 
in  your  minds.  Heb.  xii.  3.— Not  vigorou  ;  not  active.— 
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The  defeChs  which  hindered  the  conqueft,  were  the  faint 
profecution  of  the  war,  and  the  loofenefs  of  the  civil  go¬ 
vernment.  Davies. 

“  Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady.” — This  proverb 
fhould  animate  to  conftancy  and  refolution  in  every  ho¬ 
nourable  purfuit.  It  intimates  the  injurioufnefs  oflow- 
fpiritednefs  and  defpondency,  in  that  a  dejection  of  mind 
will,  in  all  probability,  always  fruftrate  fttccefs  :  for  de- 
fpair  and  cowardice  are  the  parents  of  ruin  ;  in  that  they 
difpirit  a  man,  and  enfeeble  or  enervate  his  whole  frame. 
Le  couard  n’ aura  belle  amie,  fay  the  French.  And  indeed  a 
low  fpirited  perfon,  who  is  terrified  with  cafual  difap- 
poinunents  and  difficulties,  is  as  unfit  for  arms  as  for 
amours  ;  and  even  for  civiL  affairs  too.  While  courage, 
on  the  other  hand,  furmounts  even  thofe  difficulties  which 
to  appearance  at  firft  feem  infurmountable  :  for,  Audentes 
fortuna  jiivat,  fay  the  Romans  :  A XAa  0 i  yap  advymvlss  au-gs; 
uoroh  T(o7ra, icv,  fay  the  Greeks. 

F AINT- A C’TION,  J.  in  law,  a  feigned  adtion  ;  fuch 
that  although  the  words  of  the  writ  are  true,  yet  for  cer¬ 
tain  caufes  the  plaintiff  hath  no  title  to  recover  thereby  ; 
but  a  falfe  adtion  is  properly  where  the  words  of  the  writ 
are  falfe.  Co.  Lift.  361. 

FAINT-PLE A'DER,  f.  in  law,  a  fraudulent,  falfe, 
or  colluforv,  manner  of  pleading  to  the  deceit  of  a  third 
perfon  ;  againft  which,  among  other  things,  was  made  the 
flat-  3  Edw.  I.  c.  19. 

FAINTHEART'ED,  ad}.  Cowardly  ;  timorous ;  de¬ 
jected  ;  eafily  deprefled. — Faint  not,  neither  be  faint - 
hearted.  Ifa.  vii.  4. 

Villains,  Hand  off!  bafe,  groveling,  worthlefs,  wretches. 
Mongrels  in  faction:  poor  fainthearted  traitors.  Addifon. 

FAINTHEARTEDLY,  adv.  Timoroufly;  in  a  cow¬ 
ardly  manner. 

FAINTHEARTEDNESS,  f.  Cowardice;  timorouf- 
nefs  ;  want  of  courage. 

FAINTING,/".  Deliquium  ;  temporary  lofs  of  ani¬ 
mal  motion. — Thefe  faintings  her  phyficians  fufpect  to 
proceed  from  contufions.  WiJ'cman. 

FAINT'ISHNESS,  f.  Weakneis  in  a  flight  degree; 
incipient  debility. — A  certain  degree  of  heat  lengthens  and 
relaxes  the  fibres,  whence  proceeds  the  fenfation  of  faint - 
ifinefs  and  debility  in  a  hot  day.  Arbuthnot. 

FA1NTLING,  ad}.  Timorous;  feebleminded.  A 
burlefque  or  low  word. — There’s  no  having  patience, 
thou  art  fuch  a  faintling  filly  creature.  Hijl.  of  John  Bull. 

FAINT'LY,  adv.  Feebly;  languidly: 

Love’s  like  a  torch,  which,  if  fecur’d  from  blafts. 

Will  faintly  burn  ;  but  then  it  longer  lafts  : 

Expos’d  to  dorms  of  jealoufy  and  doubt, 

The  blaze  grows  greater,  but  ’tis  foon^r  out.  Waljk . 

Not  in  bright  colours  : 

Nature  affords  at  leaf!  a  glimm’ring  light ; 

The  lines,  tho’  touch’d  but  faintly,  are  drawn  right.  Pope . 

Without  force  of  reprefentation. — An  obfeure  and  con- 
fnfed  idea  reprefents  the  object  fo  faintly,  that  it  doth  not 
appear  plain  to  the  mind.  Watts. — Without  rtrength  of 
body  : 

With  his  loll’d  tongue  he  faintly  licks  his  prey, 

His  warm  breath  blows  her  flix  up  as  fhe  lies.  Dryden . 

Not  vigoroufly  ;  not  actively.  Timoroufly;  withdejec- 
tion  ;  without  fpirit  : 

Loth  was  the  ape,  though  praifed,  to  adventure  ; 

Yet  faintly  ’gan  into  his  work  to  enter.  Hubbard's  Tale, 

He  faintly  now  declines  the  fatal  flrife  ; 

So  much  his  love  was  dearer  than  his  life.  Denham, 

FAINT'NESS,  f.  Languor;  feeblenefs  ;  want  of 
flrength. — This  proceeded  not  fromany  violence  of  pain, 
but  from  a  general  languifhing  and  faintnefs  of  fpirits. 
Temple, — Inactivity  ;  want  of  vigour.— This  evil  proceeds 

rather 
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rather  of  the  un'founclnefs  of  the  counfels,  or  of  fain  turfs 
in  following  and  effete ing  the  fame.  Speifer.— -Timorouf- 
nefs;  dcjeelion  : 

The  palenefs  of  this  flow’r 

Bewray’d  the  faintnefs  of  my  mailer’s  heart.  Skakefpeare. 

FAIN'T  Y.adj.  Weak  ;  feeble  ;  languid  ;  debilitated: 
enfeebled:. 

When  winter  frolfs  conftrain  the  field  with  cold, 

The  fainly  root  can, take  no  heady  hold.  Dryden. 

FAIR,  adj.  [paegeji,  Sa x.faitr,  Dan.]  Beautiful ;  ele¬ 
gant  of  feature;  handfome.  Fair  feems  in  the  common 
acceptation  to  be  relfrained,  when  applied  to  women,  to 
the  beauty  of  the  face. — Thou  art  a  fair  woman  to  look 
upon.  Gen.  xii.  11. 

He  only  fair,  and  what  he  fair  hath  made, 

All  other  fair,  like  flowers,  untimely  fade.  Spcnfr. 
Not  black  ;  not  brown  ;  white  in  the  complexion. — Let  us 
look  upon  men  in  feveral  climates':  the  Ethiopians  are 
black,  flat-nofed,  and  crifp-haired  :  the  Moors  tawny  ;  the 
northern  people  large,  and  fair  complexioned.  Hale. — 
Pieafing  to  the  eye  ;  excellent  or  beautiful  in  general  to 
the  eye  or  mind. — Thus  was  he  fair  in  his  greatnefs, 
and  in  the  length  of  his  branches.  Ezek.  xxxi.  7. 

For  as. by  depredations  wafps  proclaim 
The  fairefl  fruit,  fo  thefe  the  faired  fame.  Young . 

Clear;  pure.  —  Even  fair  water,  falling  upon  white  paper 
or  linen,  will  immediately  alter  the  colour  of  them.  Boyle. 
— Not  cloudy;  not  foul;  not  tempeduous. — Fair  weather 
cometh  out  of  the  earth.  Job. 

Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair ; 

Hover  through  the  fog  and  filthy  air.  Skakefpeare. 

Favourable  ;  profperous ;  as,  a  fair  wind : 

In  vain  you  tell  your  parting  lover, 

You  with  fair  winds  may  waft  him  over.  Prior. 

Likely  to  fucceed. — The  caliphs  obtained  a  mighty  em¬ 
pire,  which  was  in  a  fair  way  to  have  enlarged,  until  they 
fell  out.  Raleigh. — Equal  ;  juft. — The  king  did  fo  much 
defire  a  peace,  that  no  man  need  advife  him  to  it  or  could 
divert  him  from  it,  jf  fair  and  honourable  conditions  of 
peace  were  offered  to  him.  Clarendon.  —  Not  effected  by 
any  infidious  or  unlawful  methods;  not  foul. — After  all 
thefe  eonquefts  he  palled  the  reft  of  his  age  in  his  own 
native  country,  and  died  a  fair  and  natural  death.  Temple. 
Not  pradlifing  any  fraudulent  or  infidious  arts  :  as,  a  fair 
rival ,  a  fair  difputant : 

Virtuous  and  vicious  ev’ry  man  mud  be, 

Few  in  th’  extreme,  but  all  in  the  degree; 

The  rogue  and  fool  by  fits  \%  fair  and  wife, 

And  ev’n  the  bed,  by  fits,  what  they  defpife.  Pope. 
Open  ;  diredl : 

For  dill,  methought,  die  fling  not  far  away, 

At  lad  I  found  her  on  a  laurel-fpr'ay  ; 

Clofe  by  my  fide  die  fat,  and  fair  in  fight, 

Full  in  a  line,  againft  her  oppofite.  Dryden. 

Gentle;  mild  ;  not  compulfory. — All  the  lords  came  in, 
and,  being  by  fair  means  wrought  thereunto,  acknow¬ 
ledged  king  Henry.  Spenfer. — Mild  ;  not  fevere  : 

Not  only  do’ft  degrade  them,  or  remit 
To  life  obfeur’d,  which  were  a  fair  difmiflion  ; 

But  throw’ll  them  lower  than  thou  did’ft  exalt  them  high. 

Milton. 

Pieafing  ;  civil. — When  fair  words  and  good  counle!  will 
not  prevail  upon  us,  we,  mud  be  frighted  into  our  duty, 

V Eflrange. — -Equitable;  not  injurious:. 

His  doom  is  fair. 

That  dud  I  am,  and  {hall  to  dud  return.  Milton. 

Commodious;  eafy. — I  looked  for  the  jugular  veins, 
opened  the  fairefl,  and  took  away  a  dozen  ounces  of  blood. 
VFifeman. — Liberal  ;  not  narrow  : 

He  through  his  virtue  was  as  free  from  greedinefs, 

As  through  his  fair  livelihood,  far  from  needinefs.  Carcw. 
Vol.  VII.  No.  416. 


FAIR,  adv.  Gently;  decently;  without  violence. — - 
He  w ho  fair  and  foftly  goes  deadily  forward,  in  a  courfe 
that  points  right,  will  fooner  be  at  his  journey’s  end,  than 
lie  that  runs  alter  every  one,  though  he  gallop.  Locke. — 
Civilly  ;  complailantly. — One  of  the  company  (poke  him 
fair ,  and  would  have  dopt  his  mouth  with  a cru d .  L'lflrange. 
In  this  plain  fable  you  th’  efFedt  may  fee, 

Of  negligence,  and  fond  credulity; 

And  learn  beddes  of  fiaft’rers  to  beware 

Then  mod  pernicious  when  they  fpeak  too  fair.  Dryden. 

Happily  ;  fuccefsfully  : 

O,  princely  Buckingham,  I’ll  lei fs  thy  hand, 

In  fign  of  league  and  amity  witli  thee  : 

Nowyizlr  befall  thee  and  thy  noble  houTe  ! 

Thy  garments  are  not  fpotted  with  our  blood.  Skakefpeare .. 
On  good  terms.  — There  are  other  nice  though  inferior 
cafes,  in  which  a  man  mud  guard,  if  he  intends  to  keep 
with  the  world,  and  turn  the  penny.  Collier. 

“  Fair  and  foftly  goes  far.” — The  French  fay,  Pas  d 
pas  on  va  bien  loin:  Step  by  dep,  or  by  degrees,  holds  out 
longed.  The  Italians  fay,  Chi  va  piano  va fano  :  He  that 
goes  foftly  goes  fafely.  We  fay  iikewife,  Soft  fire  makes 
fweetmalt.  The  Latins,  Sat  cito,  ft  fat  bene-,  and  fo  the 
French,  Ce  qvi  cfl  bien  fait  efl  toujours  afj'ez  tot  fait:  That 
which  is  well  done,  is  foon  enough  done.  The  Spaniards, 
as  the  French,  Pdfifa  pdfifo  van  a  lexos.  Thefe  fayings  ex¬ 
plain  each  other. 

FAIR,/!  A  beauty;  elliptically  a  fair  woman.  —  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  who  do  not  defign  to  marry,  yet  pay  their  devoirs 
to  one  part  icu lar fair.  Speflator. 

Of  deep  forfaken,  to  relieve  his  care, 

He  fought  the  converfation  of  the  fair.  Dryden. 

Honedy  ;  juft  dealing. — I  am  not  much  for  that  prefent  ; 
we’ll  fettle  it  between  ourfelves;  fair  and  fquare  keeps 
friends  together.  Arbuthnot. — The  beauty  of  a  woman. — 
Thentell  me, love,  (hall  I  haveall  thy  fair?  George-a-Grecn. 

My  decayed  fair 

A  funny  look  of  his  would  foon  repair.  Shakefpeare. 

FAIR,yi  \_foire,  Fr.  feria,  or  forum,  Lat.]  An  annual 
or  Hated  meeting  of  buyers  and  fellers;  a  time  of  traffic 
more  frequented  than  a  market.  The  privilege  of  hold¬ 
ing  fairs  in  England  is  granted  by  the  king. — The  ancient 
Nundinae,  or  fairs  of  Rome,  were  kept  every  ninth  day: 
afterwards  the  fame  privileges  were  granted  to  the  coun¬ 
try  markets,  which  were  at  firft  under  the  power  of  the 
confuls.  Arbuthnot. 

His  corn,  his  cattle,  were  his  only  care, 

And  Ills  fupreme  delight  a  country  fair.  Dryden , 

The  fird  inftitution  of  fairs  and  markets  feems  plainly 
to  have  been  for  the  better  regulation  of  trade  and  com¬ 
merce,  and  that  merchants  and  traders  might  be  furnifhed 
with  fuch  commodities  as  they  wanted,  at  a  particular 
mart,  without  that  trouble  and  lofs  of  time  which  mud 
necelfarily  attend  travelling  about  from  place  to  place; 
and,  therefore,  as  this  is  a  matter  of  univerfal  concern  to 
the  commonwealth,  fo  it  hath  always  been  held,  that  no 
perfon  can  claim  a  fair  or  market,  unlefs  it  be  by  grant 
from  the  king,  or  by  preferi ption,  which  fnppofes  fuch 
agrant.  lhfl.  220.  And,  therefore,  if  any  perfon  lets  up 
any  fuch  fair  or  market,  without  the  king’s  authority,  a 
quo  warranto  lies  againlt  him;  and  the  perfons  who  fre¬ 
quent  fuch  fair,  &c.  may  be  punidied  by'fine  to  the  king-. 

3  Mod.  127.  Alio  it  feems,  that  if  the  king  grants  a  pa¬ 
tent  for  holding  a  fair  or  market,  without  a  writ  ot  ad 
quod  damnum  executed  and  returned,  that  the  fame  may 
be  repealed  by  Jcire  facias ;  for  though  fuch  fairs  and 
markets  are  a  benefit  to  the  commonwealth,  yet  too 
great  a  number  of  them  may  become  nuifunces  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  as  well  as  a  detriment  to  thole  who  have  more  ancient 
grants.  3  Lev.  222. 

Fairs  are  generally  kept  once,  twice,  or  thrice,  in  the 
year;  and  it  has  been  o’bferved,  that  fairs  were  fird  occa- 
U  u  iioned 
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fioned  by  the  refort  of  people  to  the  feaft  of  Dedication  ; 
and  therefore  in  molt  places  the  fairs,  by  old  cuftom,  are 
Oil  the  fame  day  with  the  wake  or  fcitival  of  that  faint  to 
whom  the  church  was  dedicated ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon 
they  were  kept  in  the  church-yard,  till  reftrained  by  flat. 
13  Edw.  I.  ft.  2.  c.6.  The  court  of  pie-powder  is  inci¬ 
dent  to  every  fair,  See.  By  flat.  2  Edw.  ITI.  c.  15,  fairs 
are  not  to  be  kept  longer  than  they  ought  by  the  lords 
thereof,  on  pain  of  their  being  l'eized  into  the  king’s 
hands,  until  fuch  lords  li3ve  paid  a  fine  for  the  offence  ; 
and  proclamation  is  to  be  made  how  long  fairs  are  to 
continue.  By  flat.  5  Edw.  I  II.  c.  5,  no  merchant  fir al  1 
fell  any  goods  or  merchandife  at  a  fair  after  tire  time  of 
the  fair  is  ended,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  double 
the  valpe  of  the  goods  fold,  one-fourth  part  thereof  to  the 
profecutor,  and  the  reft  to  the  king.  Any  citizen  of  Lon¬ 
don  may  carry  his  goods  or  merchandife  to  any  fair  or 
market  in  England  at  his  pleafure,  by  fiat.  3  Hen.  VI I. 
c.  9.  And  it  is  the  prerogative  of  every  chartered  fair, 
by  flat.  17  Edw.  IV.  c.  2,  that  no  perfon  fhall  be  arrefted 
therein,  except  for  a  debt  contracted  by  the  purchafe  of 
goods  and  wares  in  tire  fame. — See  Court  of  Piepow¬ 
ders,  vol.  v.  p.  305. 

It  feems  clearly  agreed,  that  if  a  perfon  hath  a  right  to 
a  fair  or  market,  and  another  ercCts  a  fair  or  market  fo 
near  his,  that  it  becomes  a  nuifance  to  his  fair,  See.  that 
for  this  detriment  and  injury  done  to  him,  an  action  on 
the  cafe  lies ;  for  it  is  implied  in  the  king’s  grant,  that  it 
Ihould  be  no  prejudice  to  another.  2  Rol.  Air.  140.  Alfo, 
although  the  new  market  be  held  on  a  different  day,  yet 
an  aCtion  on  the  cafe  lies  ;  for  this,  by  foreftalllng  the  an¬ 
cient  market,  may  be  a  greater  injury  to  the  owner  than  if 
held  on  the  lame  day  with  his.  See  the  article  Market. 

It  a  man  hath  a  fair  or  market,  and  a  ftranger  difturbs 
thofe  who  are  coming  to  buy  or  fell  there,  by  which  he 
lofes  his  toll,  or  receives  foine  prejudice  in  the  profits 
ariling  from  his  fair,  &c.  an  aCtion  on  the  cafe  lies.  So 
if  upon  a  fale  in  a  fair  a  ftranger  difturbs  the  lord  in  taking 
the  toll,  an  aCtion  upon  the  cafe  lies  for  this.  1  Rol.  Abr. 
306.  The  king  is  the  foie  judge  where  fairs  and  markets 
ought  to  be  kept;  and  therefore  it  is  faid,  that  if  he 
grants  a  market  to  be  kept  in  fuch  a  place,  which  hap¬ 
pens  not  to  be  convenient  for  the  country,  yet  the  iub- 
jects  can  go  to  no  other;  and  if  they  do,  the  owner  of 
rlie  foil  where  they  meet  is  liable  to  an  action  at  the  fuit 
of  the  grantee  of  the  market.  3  Mod.  123.  But  if  no 
piace  be  limited  for  keeping  a  fair  by  the  king’s  grant, 
the  grantees  may  keep  it  where  they  pleafe,  or  rather 
v.' here  they  can  mod  conveniently  ;  and  if  it  be  fo  limited, 
they  may  keep  it  in  rvhat  part  of  fuch  place  they  will. 
2,  Mod.  io3. 

Owners  and  governors  of  fairs  are  to  take  care  that 
every  thing  be  fold  according  to  juft  weight  and  meafure  ; 
for  that  and  oriier  purpofes  they  may  appoint  a  clerk  of 
the  fair  or  market,  who  is  to  mark  and  allow  all  fuch 
weights,  and  for  his  duty  herein  can  only  take  his  realon- 
able  and  juft  tees.  1  Salk.  327.  Fairs  and  markets  are 
fuch  franchifes  as  may  be  forfeited;  as  if  t he  owners  of 
tbejn  hold  them  contrary  to  their  charter,  as  by  continu¬ 
ing  them  a  longer  time  than  the  charter  admits,  by  dif- 
jifer,  and  by  extorting  fees  and  duties  where  none  are  due, 
or  more  than  are  juftly  due.  2  Infi.  220.  As  to  their  in- 
tereft,  it  arifes  chiefly  from  tolls.  Toll  payable  at  a  fair 
.or  market  is, a  reafonable  fum  of  money  due  to  the  owner 
pt  tli'1  fair  or  market,  upon  fale  of  things  tollable  within 
the  fair  or  market,  of  for  ftaliage,  pickage,  or  the-  like. 
■z  Jon.  3.0,7.  hut  this  is  not  incident  to  a  fair  or  market 
'without  ipecial  grant;  for  where  it  is  not  granted,  fuch 
a  lair  or  market  is  accounted  a  free  fair  or  market.  Cro, 
:£iiz_.  55 9.  , 

Toll  is  a  matter  of  private  benefit  to  the  owner  of  the 
fair  or  market,  and  not  incident  to  them  ;  therefore  if  the 
king  grants  a  fair  or  marker,  and  grants,  no  toll,  the  pa¬ 
tentee  can  have  none,  and,  fuch  fair  or  market  is  counted 
free.  Cro.  Liu.  558,  Alfo  if  the  king,  at  the  tune  he 


grants  a  fair  or  market,  grants  a  toll,  and  the  fame  is  out¬ 
rageous  and  exceflive,  the  grant  of  the  toll  is  void,  and 
the  fame  becomes  free.  2  Injl.  220.  2  Lutio.  1336.  But 
tire  king,  after  he  grants  a  fair  or  market,  may  grant  that 
the  patentee  may  have  a  reafonable  toll  ;  but  this  nruft 
be  in  confideration  of  fome  benefit'  accruing  from  it  to 
thofe  who  trade  and  merchandife  in  fuch  fair  or  market. 
2  Injl.  22i..  No  toll  ftiall  be  paid  for  any  thing  brought 
to  the  fair  or  market,  before  the  fame  is  fold,  unlefs  it 
be  by  cuftom  time  out  of  mind,  and  upon  fuch  fale  the 
toll  is  to  be  paid  by  the  buyer;  and  therefore  iord  Coke 
fays,  that  a  fair  or  market  by  prefeription  is  better  than 
one  by  grant,  nlnjl.  221. 

The  king  himfelf  (hall  not  pay  toll  for  any  of  his  goods  ; 
and  if  any  be  taken,  it  is  puniihable  by  ftat.W eftm.  1 .  c.  31 . 
So  tenants  in  ancient  demefne  are  free  and  quit  from  all 
manner  of  tolls  in  fairs  and  markets,  whether  fuch  tenants 
hold  in  fee,  or  for  life,  years,  or  at  will.  4 Injl.  269.  But 
this  privilege  does  not  extend  to  him  who  is  a  merchant, 
and  gets  his  living  by  buying  and  felling,  but  is  annexed 
to  the  perfon  in  refpeCt  of  the  land,  and  to  thofe  things 
which  grow  and  are  the  produce  of  the  land.  Cro.Eliz.  227. 
Owners  of  fairs  and  markets  are  to  appoint  toll-takers  or 
book-keepers,  on  pain  of  40s.  and  they  (hall  enter  and  give 
account  of  horfes  fold,  by  flat.  1  and  2  Phil.  Sc  Mary,  c.  7. 

In  China  they  hold  their  principal  fairs  on  the  rivers  ; 
and  though,  according  to  Mr.  Hamilton’s1  account,  there 
may  be  ten  thoufand  veftels  aftembled  at  a  fair,  yet  there 
is  as  good  order  and  decorum  kept  as  in  a  well-governed 
city.  All  fhips  and  boats  which  have  tire  fame  fpecies 
of  goods  are  moored  together,  in  certain  ftations  on  the 
river-fide  allotted  for  them  by  proper  magiftrates ;  and  at 
niglu  watches  are  let  to  prevent  thieving  and  disorder, 
and  offenders  are  feverely  punifhed  without  refpeet  of 
perfons.  Thefe  fairs  continue  for  many  days  together,  and 
are  held  in  (he  mod  favourable  feafons  of  the  year,  on 
fixed  and  invariable  days  ;  for  they  have  no  Sunday.  See 
the  article  China,  vol.  iv.  p.  457. 

“  To  come  a  day  after  the  Fair.” — The  Latins  fay, 
Pojl  fejlum  venire.  The  Greeks,  Karoiriv  rn;  sop tjk  ■'Jkek- 
The  French,  Venir  apres  la  fete.  The  Italians,  Venire  alio 
fcorcio  della  fiera.  This  proverb  is  ufualiy  fpoken  of  thofe 
indolent  perfons  who  come  too  late  to  partake  of  a  thing 
they  had  in  view  ;  or  to  thofe  who  complain  of  a  thing 
when  it  is  part  remedy. 

FAIR-FACED,  adj.  Having  a  fair  appearance. — And 
I  (hall  (hew  you  peace  and  fair  fac’d \esguz.  Shake] "peart . 

FAIR  ISLE,  a  (mail  ifland  lying  between  Orkney  and 
Shetland,  in  Scotland,  three  miles  iong,  and  about  half 
a  mile  broad,  very  craggy,  with  three  lofty  rocks,  vifibie 
both  from  Orkney  and  Shetland.  The  duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia,  when  commander  of  the  famous  Spanilh  armada 
in  1588,  was  wrecked  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  this  ifland. 

FAIR  MAIDS  of  KENT.  See  Ranunculus. 

FAIR'BURN  WATER.  Fairburn  is  in  the  county 
of  Rofs,  in  Scotland,  about  two  miles  from  (he  Caftle- 
Leod  well.  It  is  a  ftrong  fulphureous  water,  fomething 
of  the  fame  nature,  but  not  (o  powerful ;  a  gallon,  cn 
’evaporation,  yielded,  of  abforbent,  dark-coloured,  light 
earth,  two  grains  ;  of  white  calcareous  earth,  fifteen  ;  of 
Glauber’s  fait,  mixed  with  yellow  matter,  & c.  twenty- 
four  grains  ;  but  no  felenites.  It  is  a  fed,  fays  pro  fell  or 
Monro,  for  t he  fame  purpofes  as  Caftle-Leod  waters,  bur 
not  fo  much  frequented. 

FAIR'FAX  (Edward),  a  writer  in  Englifti  verfifica- 
tion,  fon  of  (ir  Thomas  Fairfax,  of  Denton,  in  Yorki'hire. 
He  appears  to  have  enjoyed  a  liberal  education,  and  his 
acquirements  fufficientiy  prove  that  he  devoted  much 
time  and  attention  to  literary  purfuits.  He  is  faid  to  have 
been  ufeful  to  his  brother,  lord  Fairfax,  in  the  education 
of  his  children  and  the  management  of  his  affairs.  From 
his  work  O11  Detn.  nology,  it  appears  that  he  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  doCtrine  of  the  church  of  England.  He  is 
faid  to  have  terminated  his  life  about  1632.  The  work 
by  which  Fairfax  is  bed  known,  is  a  tranflation  of  Talfo’s 
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Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  which  firft  appeared  in  1600,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  written  in  ftanzas  of  eight 
lines,  conformably  to  the  original  ;  and  though  the  talk 
of  tranflation  was  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  (hackles 
of  fuch  a  meafure,  all  readers,  probably,  will  not  concur 
with  Mr.  Hoole,  the  lalt  tranfiator,  in  his  opinion  that 
inch  a  iianza  cannot  give  pleafure  to  the  generality  ot 
thofe  who  have  a  tafte  for  Englifl)  poetry.  It  is  certain 
that  the  performance  of  Fairfax  gave  high  delight  in  his 
time  ;  and  Waller,  who  is  accounted  fo  great  an  improver 
of  Englilh  verfification,  profefledly  formed  his  manner 
upon  it.  The  harmony  of, his  lines,  and  the  general  ele¬ 
gance  of  his  verfion,  are,  indeed,  extraordinary  for  the 
period  in  which  he  wrote.  The  eafe  and  freedom  of 
Fairfax  are  the  more  extraordinary,  as  he  made  a  point  of 
rendering  the  original  line  by  line.  We  are  told  that  he 
wrote  a  poetical  hiftory  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and 
fome  eclogues.  Of  the  firft  nothing  is  known,  as  it  never 
came  before  the  public.  The  eclogues  were  tranfcribed 
by  the  author  for  the  duke  of  Richmond,  and  feen  and 
approved  by  feveral  literary  characters;  but  they  have 
been  loft  to  the  public,  except  the  fourth,  which  was 
printed  in  Mrs.  Cooper’s  Mufes’  Library,  1737.  In  profe, 
Fairfax  compofed  various  pieces  in  controverfy  with  the 
Papifts,  and  alfo  his  Demonology,  above-mentioned,  all 
which  remained  in  manufcript.  His  eldeft  fon,  William, 
tranflated  Diogenes  Laertius  into  Englifli. 

FAIR'FAX  (lord  Thomas),  general  of  the  parliament 
army  in  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  eldeft  fon  of  Ferdi- 
n3ndo  lord  Fairfax,  of  Denton,  in  Yorldhire,  where  he 
was  born,  in  1611.  He  received  an  academical  education 
at  St.  John’s-college,  Cambridge;  but  his  difpolition  in¬ 
clining  him  rather  to  an  aCtive  than  a  ftudicus  life,  lie 
w  ent  to  Holland,  and  ferved  3S  a  volunteer  in  the  Englifli 
troops  under  Horatio  lord  Vere,  with  whom  he  was  at  the 
taking  of  Bois-Ie-duc.  On  his  return  he  married  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  lord  Vere’s,  and  fettled  in  the  country.  When  the 
difeontents  of  the  reign  broke  out,  he  took  a  decided  part 
againft  the  royal  party  in  church  and  ftate,  in  which  lie 
followed  the  example  of  Ins  father,  and  was  alfo  miti¬ 
gated  by  his  wife,  a  zealous  prefbyteriim.  He  prefented 
a  popular  petition  to  the  king,  on  Hey  worth-moor,  in  the 
prefence  of  a  large  body  of  people;  and  when  actual  hof- 
tilities  commenced,  he  had  a  commiftion  from  the  parlia¬ 
ment  to  ferve  as  general  of  liorfe  under  his  father,  who 
was  appointed  their  commander  in  the  north.  His  various 
exploits  during  that  unfortunate  war,  we  noticed  under 
the  article  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  675-6S0.  At  the  eve 
of  the  reftoration  he,  like  many  others  who  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  fame  caufe,  came  forward  to  participate  in 
the  merit  of  that  event,  and  it  was  chiefly  through  his 
influence  that  the  Irifh  brigade  forfock  Lambert  and 
joined  Monk’s  army.  He  afterwards  tock  poiTeftion  of 
the  city  of  York,  was  made  a  member  of  the  healing  par¬ 
liament,  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  wait  upon  Charles  II.  at  the  Hague,  and  invite  him  to 
refume  his  kingly  office.  He  readily  made  his  peace,  and 
again  retired  into  the  country  ;  where,  after  much  (offer¬ 
ing  from  the  gout  and  (tone,  which  he  endured  with  great 
fortitude,  lie  died  in  1671,  in  trie  lixtieth  year  of  his  age. 
Lord  Fairfax  was  of  a  manly  afpeft,  'gloomy  but  gentle 
in  his  difpolition,  fincere,  open,  difintereft.ed,  more  libe¬ 
ral  in  his  (entiments  than  many  of  his  party,  a  lover  and 
patron  of  learning,  but  extremely  confined  in  his  talents, 
and  unfit  for  taking  a  lead  in  any  affairs  but  thofe  of  war. 
In  his  capture  of  the  principal  garrifons  in  the  weft  of 
England,  lie  conducted  himfelf  with  honour  and  huma¬ 
nity.  Me  was  particularly  careful  of  the  concerns  of  lite¬ 
rature  on  the  furrender  of  Oxford,  and  diligently  pre- 
ferved  the  Bodleian  library  from  pillage  ;  fo  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  profefTcrWarron,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Englilh  Poetry, 
it  (offered  much  lefs  than  when  that  city  was  in  polfeftion 
of  the  royalifts. 

FAIR'FAX,  a  county  of  the  American  Slates,  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  about  twenty-five  miles  long,  and  eighteen  broad. 
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fltuate  on  the  weft  bank  of  Pofowtnack  river.  It  contains, 
by  the  cenfus  of  1796,  1 2,320  inhabitants.  Chief  town, 
Alexandria. 

FAIR'FAX,  a  townfhip  of  the  American  States,  in 
Franklin  county,  Vermont,  eaft  of  (Georgia,  and  on  the 
bank  of  La  Moille  river,  about  nine  miles  from  lake 
Champlain. 

FAIR'FIELD,  a  town  and  plantation  of  the  American 
States,  in  Lincoln  county,  diftrift  of  Maine,  on  the  foutb- 
eaft  hank  of  Kennebeck  river,  fouth  of  Canaan,  and  op- 
pofite  Hancock  ;  feventeen  miles  from  Pittftown,  feven 
from  Fort  Halifax,  and  223  north-eaftof  Bofton. 

FAIR'FIELD,  a  new  towitfhip  of  the  American  States, 
in  Herkemer  county,  New-York. 

FAIR'FIELD,  a  townfhip  of  the  American  States,  in 
Franklin  county,  Vermont,  eaft  of  St.  Alban’s;  about 
thirteen  miles  fouth  of  the  Canada  line,  and  as  far  from 
the  neareft  part  of  lake  Champlain. 

FAIR'FIELD,  a  townfhip  of  the  American  States,  in 
Wnftiington  county,  New-York. 

FAIR'FIELD,  a  townfhip  of  the  American  States,  in 
Cumberland  county,  Nevv-Jerfey,  on  Cohanzy  creek,  and 
at  the  head  of  Black  creek;  twenty-five  miles  fouth-by- 
eaft  of  Salem,  in  Salem  county. 

FAIR'FIELD,  a  county  of  the  American  States,  in 
Connecticut,  the  fouth-wefternmoft  in  the  ftate  ;  bounded 
weft  by  the  ftate  of  New-York,  eaft  by  Newhaven  county, 
north  by  Litchfield,  and  fouth  by  Long-I(land  found.  It 
is  divided  into  thirteen  town  (haps,  of  which  Fairfield  and 
Danbury  are  the  chief ;  and,  by  the  cenfus  of  1796,  con¬ 
tains  36,250  inhabitants.  It  is  feparated  from  Newhaven 
county,  and  part  of  Litchfield  county,  by  Stratford  river. 
The  other  parts  of  the  country  are  watered  by  fmall 
ftreams,  as  Sagatuck,  Safco,  Peganook,  Five  Mile,  Rodens, 
Mill,  and  Mayamus,  rivers.  Several  harbours,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fmall  ifles,  lie  along  the  found,  in  the  towns  of 
Greenwich,  Stamford,  Norwalk,  Fairfield,  and  Stratford, 
Tire  face  of  the  country  is  rough,  but  the  foil  is  good. 

FAIR'FIELD,  the  Unquowa  of  the  Indians,  a  poft: 
tow'n  and  port  of  entry  belonging  to  the  American  States, 
in  Connecticut,  and  capital  of  the  above  county,  pleafantly 
fituated  on  Mill-Run,  a  little  above  its  entrance  into  Long- 
Ifiand  found,  twenty-two  miles  fouth-vveft-by-weft  of  New¬ 
haven,  and  fixty-four  from  New-York.  It  contains  a  neat 
congregational  church,  and  a  court-houfe.  About  four 
miles  north-weft  of  the  town,  is  the  beautiful  pari fh  of 
Greenfield,  in  which  is  a  flomiflnng  academy.  A  high 
eminence  in  the  centre  of  the  pari  fh  commands  a’delight- 
ful  profpeft.  Fairfield  was  fettled  from  Weathersfield  in 
1639,  and  in  1736  contained  four  hundred  families.  It 
was  burnt  by  the  Britifh,  under  the  command  of  governor 
Tryon,  in  1777;  the  lofs  fuftained  amounted  to  upwards 
of  40,000!.  Fairfield  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  to 
the  Weft  Indies.  The  exports  for  one  year,  ending  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1794,  amounted  to  77,425  dollars. 

FAIR'FIELD,  a  townfhip  of  the  American  States,  in 
Wefinnoreland  county,  Pennfylvania. 

FAIR'FIELD,  a  county  of  the  American  States,  m 
Camden  diftrift,  South  Carolina,  between  Y^ateree  river, 
which  divides  it  from  Lancafter  county,  and  Broad  river, 
which  feparates  it  from  Newbury  and  Union  counties.  It 
contains  61  38  white  inhabitants,  and  1485  (laves.  Its  chief 
town  is  Winiborougli. 

FAIR'FORD,  a  market  town  in  Gloucefter (hire,  fnu- 
ated  on  the  ealtern  part  of  the  county,  near  the  Cotfwold 
hills,  on  a  dry  gravelly  foil  ;  the  tow n  and  neighbourhood 
remarkably  healthy.  It  has  a  weekly  market  on  Thurf- 
days,  which  it  obtained  a  grant  for  in  1672,  as  weli  as  of 
two  fairs  yearly,  viz.  on  the  14th  of  May  and  12th  of 
November.  It  is  diftant  from  London  eighty-one  miles, 
from  Gloucefter  twenty-two,  on  the  great  turnpike-road 
from  London  to  Gloucefter,  Hereford,  &c.  through  Abing¬ 
don,  Farringdon,  and  Cirencefter.  It. has  its  name  from 
an  old  ford  over  the  Coin,  a  little  above  its  influx  into 
the  Thames,  on  which  it  has  two  neat  bridges.  Medals 
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and  urns  are  often  dug  up  here;  and  there  are  feveral 
barrows,  fuppofed  to  have  been  railed  over  men  that  were 
flain  in  battle.  A  great  many  eftimuble  charities  fubfift 
in  this  town  ;  but  it  is  moft  noted  for  its  church,  a, -id  the 
admirable  painting  in  its  windows.  -John  Tame,  a  mer¬ 
chant  of  London,  purchafed  this  manor  of  Henry  VJ1. 
and,  having  taken  a  prize  (hip  bound  for  Rome,  wherein 
he  found  a  great  quantity  of  curious  painted  glafs,  he 
brought  both  the  glafs  and  the  workmen  into  England. 
He  then  built  this  church,  which  is  conlidered  as  a  fine 
ipecimen  of  Gothic  architecture,  in  length  125  feet,  and' 
fifty-five  in  breadth  ;  with  a  nave  and  two  aides,  a  good 
vertry,  and  a  noble  tower,  adorned  with  pinnacles;  and 
the  windows  of  the  church,  twenty-eight  in  number,  he 
caufed  to  be  glazed  with  this  invaluable  prize,  which  re¬ 
mains  entire  to  this  day,  the  admiration  of  all  that  fee  it. 
Mrs.  Farmer,  a  daughter  of  lord  Lemfier,  gave  200I.  to 
be  laid  out  in  mending  and  wiring  the  windows:  this  has 
preferved  them  from  accidents  ;  and,  in  the  great  rebel¬ 
lion,  the  impropriator,  Mr.  Oldwortb,  took  down  the 
glafs,  and  (ecured  it  in  fome  fecret  place,  thereby  pre¬ 
serving  it  (roan  fanatic  rage.  The  painting  is  faid  to  have 
been  the  defign  of  the  famous  Albert  Durer  ;  and  the  co¬ 
louring  in  the  drapery,  and  fome  of  the  figures,  are  fo  well 
performed,  that  Vandyke  affirmed  the  bed  pencil  could 
rot  exceed  it.  The  (objects  are  fcriptural,  interlarded 
with  a  great  variety  of  ridiculous  reprefentations,  which 
had,  we  fuppofc;  their  weight  and  value  in  the  lu perdi¬ 
tions  times  when  thpfe  windows  were  painted.  Near  the 
church  is  a  handfome-biult  free-ichool,  endowed,  for 
iixty  boys. 

FAIRHA'VEN,  in  Bridol  county,  Maflacluifetts,  lies 
on  the  north-wed  fide  of  Buzzard’s  bay,  and  on  the  ead- 
ern  fide  of  Accufiinet  river,  oppofite  to  Bedford,  in  the 
American  States. 

FAIRHA'VEN,  a  confiderable  town/hip  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  States,  in  Rutland  county,  Vermont,  north-wed  of 
Ponltney:  fifiy-one  miles  north  of  Bennington. 

FAIRHE'AD,  a  cape  of  Ireland,  on  the  north  coad 
of  the  county  of  Antrim.  Lat.  55.  44.  N.  Ion.  6.  2.  W. 
Greenwich. 

FAIR'ING,y.  A  prefent  given  at  a  fair. — Like  chil¬ 
dren  that  edeem  every  trifle,  and  prefer  a  fairing  before 
their  fathers.  Ben  Jonfon. 

Now  he  goes  on,  and  lings  of  fairs  and  (hows  ; 

For  dill  new  fairs  before  his  eyesarofe  : 
jHow  pedlars  (hills  with  glitt’ring  toys  are  laid, 

The  various  fairings  of  the  country  maid.  Gay. 

FAIRLE'E,  a  townfliip  of  the  American  States,  in 
Orange  county,  Vermont,  on  the  wed  bank  of  ConneCti- 
cut  river,  fixteen  miles  north  of  Durtmouth-coilege.  The 
townfliip  is  hilly,  but  of  a  good  foil,  and  has  feveral  glades 
of  excellent  land. 

FAIR'LEY,  a  tovfn  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Air: 
eleven  miles  north-wed  of  Irvine. 

FAIR'LEY  ROAD,  a  narrow  Arait  of  Scotland,  in 
the  Frith  of  Clyde,  between  the  iflands  of  Cuinora  and 
the  county  of  Air. 

F'AIR'LY,  adv.  Beautifully:  as,  a  city  fairly  fituated. 
Commodioully  ;  conveniently  ;  fuitably  to  any  purpofe 
or  defign  : 

Waiting  ’till  willing  winds  their  fails  fupply’d, 

Within  a  trading  town  they  long  abide, 

Full  fairly  fituuie  on  a  haven’s  fide.  Dryden. 

Honedly  ;  judly;  without  (hift;  without  fraud;  not 
foully. — There  is  due  from  the  judge  to  the  advocate 
fome  commendation  and  gracing  where  caufes  are  fairly 
pleaded.  Bacon.  —  Ingenuoufiy;  plainly;  openly: 

The  dage  how  loofely  does  Adrea  tread, 

Who  fairly  -puts  all  characters  to  bed.  Pope. 

Candidly;  without  finidrous  interpretation: 

As  I  interpret  fairly  your  defign, 

So  look  not  with  feverer  eyes  on  mine.  Dryden . 
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Without  violence  to  right  r.eafon.— -This  nutricious  juice 
being  a  fubtile  liquor,  fcarce  obtainable  by  a  human 
body,  the  ferum  of  the  blood  is  fairly  fubdituted  in  its 
place.  Arbuthnot. — Without  blots: 

Here  is  t h ’  indictment  of  the  good  lord  Hadings, 

Which  in  a  let  hand  fairly  is  engrofs’d.  Shakefptare . 

Completely  ;  without  any  deficience. — Let  them  fay  it  is 
grofsly  done  ;  fo  it  be  fairly  done,  no  matter .  Skakefpeare. 

FAIR'NESS,  J.  Beauty;  elegance  of  form.— That 
which  made  her  faimefs  much  the  fairer,  was,  that  it  was 
but  a  fair  ambaflador  of  a  mod  fair  mind,  full  cf  wit,  and 
a  wit  which  delighted  more  to  judge  itfelf  than  to  (how 
itfelf.  Sidney.  —  Honefty  ;  candour;  ingenuity.— There 
may  be  fome  what  of  vvifdom,  but  little  of  goodnefs  or 
fairnefs ,  in  this  conduCt.  Atterbury. 

FAIR'SPOKEN,  adj.  Bland  and  civil  in  language  and 
addrefs. — Arius,  a  pried  in  the  church  of  Alexandria,  was 
a  fnbtlewitted  and  a  marvellous fairfpolun  man.  Hooker. 

FAI'RY,  f.  [pejilkS,  Sax.  fee,  Fr.  Ab  era.,  terra,  fit 
&  feea.  Macedonian  diale&o  ;  unde  eyegoi  etftegoi,  &  Ro¬ 
manis  inleri,  qui  Scoto-Saxonibus  dicuntur  ferics  nodratiq  ; 
vulgo  corrupti&sj/kfner,  y.ona.p^onei  five  dii  manes. 

Baxter's  Glvjfary .]  A  kind  of  fabled  beings,  fuppofed  to 
appear  in  a  diminutive  human  form,  and  to  dance  in  the 
meadows,  and  reward  cleanlinefs  in  houfes;  an  elf ;  a  fay. 
— Fays,  fairies ,  genii,  elves,  and  demons,  hear.  Pope. — . 
By  the  idea  any  one  has  of. fairies,  or  centaurs,  he. cannot 
know  that  tilings,  anlwering  thofe  ideas,  exid.  Locke. — ■ 
Enchantrefs:  JVarburton. 

To  this  great  fairy  I’ll  commend  thy  adds, 

Make  her  thanks’ blefs  thee.  Shakefpeare. 

FAI'RY,  adj.  Given  by  fairies.— .Such  borrow’d  wealth, 
like  fairy  money,  though  it  were  gold  in  the  hand  from 
which  lie  received  it,  will  be  but  leaves  and  dud  when  it 
comes  to  ufe.  Locke. — Belonging  to  fairies  : 

This  is  the  fairy  land  :  oh,  fpight  of  fpights, 

We  talk  with  goblins,  owls,  and  elvidi  fprights.  Shakefp. 

FAI'RY  RING,  or  Circle,  a  phenomenon  very  fre¬ 
quent  on  the  turf  of  padures  or  downs,  vulgarly  fuppofed 
to  be  traced  by  the  noCturnal  dances  of  fairies.  Meflrs. 
Jefibp  and  Walker,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions, 
aferibe  them  to  lightning  ;  but  Cavallo,  in  his  Treatife  on 
Electricity,  does  not  think  that  lightning  is  at  all  concerned 
in  the  formation  of  them  :  “They  feem,  (fays  he,)  to  be 
rather  beds  of  mufhrooms  than  the  etteCts  of  lightning.” — ■ 
Mr.  Townley,  jn  his  Journal  of  the  Hie  of  Man,  pirblidied 
in  1791,  endeavours  to  account  for  this  hitherto  inexpli¬ 
cable  phenomenon,  as  follows: — “  I  had  often  admired, 
with  a  kind  of  wonder,  thofe  green  rings,  fo  obfervable 
upon  many  dry  commons  and  downs  in  various  parts  of 
England,  called  by  the  common  people  fairy-rings  ;  and 
one  day  determined,  if  polfible,  to  find  out  the  reafon 
why  they  were  generally  feen  in  that  circular  for:.),  and 
why,  too,  the  grafs  growing  upon  them  (hould  be  fo  di(- 
tinguifiiable  from  that  of  the  furrounding  turf,  by  a  richer, 
or  deeper,  tinge  of  green.  I  cut  up  feveral  fods,  as  deep 
as  the  fine  mould  reached,  by  which  means  I  found  feve¬ 
ral  brown  grubs,  fome  moving  and  fome  in  a  date  of 
quietude  ;  but  the  greated  number  of  them  were  in  mo¬ 
tion,  with  their  heads  in  the  felt-fame  direction,  as  if 
they  were  pui fuing  each  other.  1  found  the  foil  under 
the  rings  to  be  far  better  pulverized  than  that  under  the 
furrounding  turf  where  there  were  no  infeCts  vilible;  and 
the  date  of  the  foil  will  eafily  account  for  the  deeper  tinge 
of  green,  in  the  grafs  growing  upon  them  :  but  why  thofe 
infeits  (hould  fo  invariably  work  and  move  in  a  circular 
form,  is  above  my  cotnprehenfion.” — It  is  probable  that 
the  pulverized  date  of  the  mould  above  defnibed,  ren¬ 
ders  thefe  circles  fo  favourable  to  the  growth  of  cham¬ 
pignons,  which  in  the  autumnal  feafon  are  almod  con- 
(tantly  found  to  vegetate  upon  them. 

FA  1'SANS  (iile  de),  Isle  of  Pheasants,  or  Isle  o-f 
Conference, a  final!  lilandin  thenverBidalfoa,  celebrated 
1  ior 
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for  being  the  place  where  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  was 
concluded,  in  1669,  between  France  and  Spain  :  and  for 
tl'.e  interview  between  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  on 
the  marriage  of  Louis  XIV.  Tire  firft  name  it  received 
from  the  number  of  pheafants  found  there,  the  laft  from 
the  circumflance  of  the  interview  :  about  two  miles  from 
Fontarabia. 

FAITH,  f.  ifoi,  Fr.  fide,  Ital.  files,  Lat.  ]  Belief  of 
the  revealed  truths  of  religion. — Faith,  if  it  have  not 
works,  is  dead.  Jam.  ii.  17. 

Then  faith  ftiall  fail,  and  holy  hope  (hall  die  ; 

One  loft  in  certainty,  and  one  in  joy.  Prior. 

The  fyftem  of  revealed  truths  held  by  the  Chriftian 
church  ;  the  credenda. — Felix  heard  Paul  concerning  the 
faith.  A£ts  xxiv. — This  is  the  catholic  faith.  Common 
prayer. — Truft  in  God. — Faith  is  an  entire  dependance 
upon  the  truth,  the  power,  the  juftice,  and  the  mercy,  of 
God  ;  which  dependance  will  certainly  incline  us  to  obey 
him  in  all  things.  Swift. — Tenet  held  : 

Which  to  believe  of  her, 

Muft  be  a  faith ,  that  reafon,  without  miracle, 

Should  never  plant  in  me.  Shakefpeare. 

Truft  in  the  honefty  or  veracity  of  another.  Fidelity  ; 
unlhaken  adherence  : 

Her  failing,  while  her  faith  to  me  remains, 

I  fttould  conceal.  Milton. 

Honour,  focial  confidence  : 

For  you  alone 

I  broke  my  faith  with  injur’d  Palamon.  Dryden. 

Sincerity  ;  honefty  ;  veracity. — They  are  a  very  froward 
generation,  children  in  whom  there  is  no  faith.  Deut. 
— Promife  given  : 

I  have  been  forfworn, 

In  breaking  faith  with  Julia  whom  I  lov’d.  Shakefpeare. 

Faith  differs  from  credulity  in  thefe  refpedts,  viz:  it 
does  not  yield  affent  till  after  conviction  ;  and  it  refts 
Conviction  on  patient  and  full  examination  of  the  belt  evi¬ 
dence  fuited  to  the  cafe.  In  demanding  evidence  it  re¬ 
quires  the  witneffes  to  be  men  competent,  honeft,  and 
lincere  ;  incapable  of  being  themfelves  deceived,  devoid 
of  all  finifter  intention,  and  without  intereft  in  deceiving 
others.  Such  were  the  apoftles of  our  Lord  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  we  have  Faith  in  what  they  deliver  to  us  concerning 
the  birth,  miracles,  refurreCtion,  and  afcenfion  of  Christ. 
The  Faith  with  which  we  believe  their  relations  is 
Historical  Faith,  i.  e.  founded  on  the  teftimony  and 
credibility  of  hiftory.  And  this  kind  of  faith  we  exercife 
alike  in  receiving  either  profane  or  facred  writings,  as 
true.  There  is  however  a  Faith  of  a  higher  nature,  and 
which  regards  only  the  concerns  of  religion.  Such  is  the 
faith  we  have  in  God’s  exiftence,  attributes,  and  pro- 
mifes  ;  and  in  Chrift’s  atonement,  mediation,  power  to 
fave,  and  fecond  appearance  to  raife  the  dead  and  difpenfe 
eternal  rewards  and  punillunents.  From  its  connexion 
with  thefe  momentous  parts  of  religion,  this  is  Religious 
Faith  ;  and  if  it  fo  influences  our  hearts  and  aCtions,  that 
it  excites  us  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  gofpel  and  preferves 
us  fteadfaft  in  reliance  on  Chrift  to  fulfil  his  gracious  and 
merciful  afl'urances,  it  is  then  a  J ustifying  Faith,  i.  e. 
a  faith  which  will  be  acceptable  to  God,  and  will  on  con¬ 
dition  of  repentance  and  amendment  recommend  us,  with 
all  our  involuntary  imperfections,  as  though  we  were 
perfect  ;  and  with  all  our  paft  butforfaken  tranfgrefiions, 
as  though  we  were  juft  ;  for  the  fake  of  Chrift. 

FAlTH,  Fides ,  was  deified  by  the  ancient  Romans, 
and  had  a  temple  in  the  Capitol  confecrated  to  her  by 
Attilins  Catalinns.  Her  priefts  wore  white  veils:  un¬ 
bloody  facrifices  were  offered  to  her,  and  folemn  oaths 
were  taken  in  her  name.  Horace  clothes  her  in  white, 
places  her  in  the  retinue  of  fortune,  and  makes  her  the 
lifter  of  Juftice.  Od.  24.  Public  faith  is  reprefented  on  a 
great  number  of  medals ;  fometimes  with  a  bafket  of  fruit 
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in  one  hand,  and  ears  of  corn  in  the  other  j  and  fometimes 
holding  a  turtle-dove.  But  the  moft  ufual  fymbol  is 
two  hands  joined  together.  The  infcriptions  are  gene¬ 
rally,  Fides  Augujli ,  Sides  Exercitus,  or  Fides  Militum,  60c. 

FAITH'BREACH,  J\  Breach  of  fidelity  ;  difloyalty  ; 
perfidy : 

Now  minutely  revolts  upbraid  his  faith  breach  ; 

Thofe  he  commands  move  only  in  command, 

Nothing  in  love.  Shakefpeare. 

FAITH'ED,  adj.  Honeft  ;  fmcere.  A  word  not  in  life; 
Thou  baftard  !  would  the  repofal 
Of  any  truft,  virtue,  or  worth,  in  thee, 

Make  thy  words  faith'd ?  Shakefpeare. 

FAITH’FUL,  adj.  Firm  in  adherence  to  the  truth  of 
religion. — To  the  faints  which  are  at  Ephefus  and  the 
faithfulxn  Chrift  Jefus.  Eph.  i.  r. — Be  thou  faithful  lAitO 
death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life.  Rev.  ii.  10. — 
Of  true  fidelity;  loyal;  true  to  the  allegiance  or  duty 
pro fe  (fed  : 

So  fpake  the  feraph  Abdiel ,  faithful  found  ; 

Among  the  faithful  only  he.  Milton. 

Honeft;  upright;  without  fraud. — My  fervant  Mofes  is 
faithful  in  all  mine  houfe.  Numbers. — Obfervant  of  com. 
padi  or  promife ;  true  to  his  contrail: ;  fmcere;  veracious: 

Well  I  know  him  ; 

Of  eafy  temper,  naturally  good. 

And  faithful  to  his  word.  Dryden. 

FAITH'FULLY,  adv.  With  firm  belief  in  religion.— 
With  full  confidence  in  God. — .With  ftridt  adherence  to 
duty  and  allegiance  : 

His  noble  grace  would  have  fome  pity 
Upon  my  wretched  women,  that  fo  long 
Have  followed  both  my  fortunes  faithfully.  Shakefpeare. 
Without  failure  of  performance ;  honeftly  ;  exadtly  : 

If  on  my  wounded  bread  thou  drop  a  tear, 

Think  for  vvhofe  fake  my  breaft  that  wound  did  bear; 
And  faithfully  my  laft  defires  fulfil, 

As  I  perform  my  cruel  father’s  will.  Dryden. 

With  earned  profeflions  ;  with  ftrong  promifes. — For  his 
own  part  he  did  faithfully  promife  to  be  ftill  in  the  king’s 
power.  Bacon. — Honeftly;  without  fraud,  trick,  or  am¬ 
biguity. — They  fuppofe  the  nature  of  things  to  be  truly 
and  faithfully  fignined  by  their  names,  and  thereupon  be¬ 
lieve  as  they  hear,  and  pradtife  as  they  believe.  South.— » 
In  Shakefpeare,  according  to  Mr.  Warburton ,  fervently; 
perhaps  rather  confidently  ;  fteadily  : 

If  his  occafions  were  not  virtuous, 

I  Ihould  not  urge  it  half  fo  faithfully.  Timon. 

FAITH'FULNESS,  f.  Honefty;  veracity.— For  there 
is  no  faithfulnefs  in  your  mouth  ;  your  inward  part  is  very 
wickednefs.  Pfal.  lix. — The  band  that  knits  together 
and  fupportsall  compadts,  is  truth  and  faithfulnefs.  South „ 
— Adherence  to  duty  ;  loyalty. — The  fame  zeal  and  faith* 
fulnefs  continues  in  your  blood,  which  animated  one  of 
your  noble  anceftors.  Dryden. 

FAITH'LESS,  adj.  Without  belief  in  the  revealed 
truths  of  religion  ;  unconverted  : 

Never  dare  misfortune  crofs  her  foot, 

Unlefs  ftie  doth  it  under  this  excufe, 

That  (he  is  ifiue  to  a  faithlefs  Jew.  Shakefpeare. 

Perfidious  ;  dilloyal  ;  not  true  to  duty,  profeflion,  pro- 
inife,  or  allegiance. — A  moft  unnatural  and  faithlefs  fer- 
vice.  Shakefpeare. 

FAITH'LESSNESS, /.  Treachery;  perfidy. — Unbe¬ 
lief  as  to  revealed  religion. 

FAi'TOUR,/.  Ifaitard,  Fr.]  A  fcoundrel  ;  a  rafcal ; 
a  mean  fellow  ;  a  poltroon.  An  old  word  now  objolctc 

Into  new  woes  unweeting  I  was  call. 

By  this  falfe  faitour.  Fairy  Queen. 

X  x  FAKE, 
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FAKE,/.  Among  feamtn,  a  coil  of  rofee. 

FAKE'ER,  Fakyr,  or  Faquir,/.  [Indian,  a  poor 
man.]  A  religions  order  of  mendicants  is  thus  named 
by  the  Arabians,  b*  the  Perfians  dervi/Ii  or  fof,  and  by 
the  Indians fcnajfy : 

A  fahser,  a  religious  w*ll  known  in  the  eaft. 

Not  much  like  a  parfon,  dill  lefs  like  a  pried.  Cambridge. 

In  this  fingular  clafs  of  men,  who  in  Hindoodan  defpife 
every  fpecies  of  clothing,  there  are  a  number  of  enthu- 
fiads,  but  a  far  fuperior  proportion  of  knaves  ;  every 
vagabond  of  abilities  who  has  an  averfion  to  labour,  being 
received  into  a  fraternity  which  is  regulated  by  laws  of  an 
uncommon  and  fecret  nature.  The  Hindoos  view  them 
with  a  wonderful  'refpeft,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
fanftified  reputation,  but  from  a  fubdantial  dread  of  their 
power;  the  fakeer  pilgrimages  confiding  often  of  many 
thoufands  of  naked  faints,  who  exa£t  wherever  they  pafs 
a  general  tribute,  and  their  character  is  too  facred  for 
the  civil  power  to  take  cognizance  of  their  conduct. 
Every  invention,  in  a  word,  of  perverted  ingenuity  is 
exhauded  in  didorting  and  deforming  nature,  fome,  of 
the  mod  elevated  enthufiafm,  driking  off  even  their  own 
heads  on  great  folemnities,  as  a  facrifice  to  the  Ganges, 
which  river  they  worlhip  ;  if  the  nerves  of  the  felf-de- 
voted  viftim  are  powerful  enough  to  difmember  it  com¬ 
pletely  he  unquedionably  goes  to  heaven,  if  not,  his  for¬ 
mer  fandfity  is  quedioned,  and  his  future  happinefs  remains 
a  doubt.  See  the  article  Hindoostan. 

FA'KF.NHAM,  a  fmall  market  town  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  didant  from  London  no  miles.  It  is  dtuated  on 
the  fide  of  a  hill,  with  the  river  Yar  on  the  fouth,  which 
meanders  clofe  to  the  town,  and  011  which  there  is  a  good 
mill.  The  market  is  on  Thurfdays,  when  large  quantities 
of  barley  and  wheat  are  ufually  on  fale.  Fairs,  Alh-Wed- 
nefday,  and  November  n.  At  this  town  were  formerly 
falt-pits,  though  fix  miles  from  the  lea.  On  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  hill  is  dill  kept  the  fiieriff’s  tourn  and  court  for  the 
whole  county.  Several  coins  of  Henry  VI.  and  VII. 
were  found  here  in  1741.  The  town  was  greatly  da¬ 
maged  by  fire,  Augud  4,  1738.  Here  is  a  large  hand- 
fome  church,  and  a  market  crofs.  Fakenham  is  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Norwich,  twenty- two  from  Lynn,  and 
sixteen  from  Swafrham. 

FALAI'SE,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftridt,  in  the  department  of  the  Calvados,  on  the  Ante  : 
it  has  manufactures  of  lerges,  linen,  and  lace:  fix  leagues 
fouth  of  Caen,  and  feven  fouth-vved  of  Lifieux.  Lat.  48. 
55.  N.  Ion.  17.  25.  E.  Ferro. 

FALAI'SE,  a  town  of  Brabant:  fixteen  miles  fouth- 
ead  of  Tirlemont. 

FALASH'A,  a  people  of  Abyffinia,  of  Jewifh  origin, 
defcribed  by  Mr.  Bruce  as  having  once  held  the  fupreme 
authority,  but  who  now  take  up  their  refidence  among 
the  rugged  mountains  of  Samen  ;  one  of  which  they  choie 
for  their  capital,  and  which  has  ever  dnee  been  called  the 
Jews’  Rock. 

FALASJ  A'M,  a  country  of  Africa,  wed  of  Abydinia. 

FALAVl'ERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Ifere  :  five  miles  weft  of  Bourgoin. 

FALCA'DE,  f.  falx,  f aids,  Lat.]  A  horfe  is  faid  to 
make  fulcades  when  lie  throws  himfelf  upon  his  haunches 
two  or  three  times,  as  in  very  quick  curvets ;  therefore  a 
falcade  is  t hat  adtion  of  the  haunches  and  of  the  legs, 
which  bend  very  low  when  you  make  a  dop  and  half  a 
Hop.  Farrier’s  Did. 

FALCAN'DUS  (Hugh),  a  Sicilian  hiftorian  of  the 
twelfth  century,  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  Norman  by 
birth,  but  to  have  redded  long  in  Sicily.  The  fubjedt 
of  his  work,  after  a  brief  view  of  the  firft  exploits  of 
the  Normans  in  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  is  the  calamities 
it  underwent  from  115410  1169,  under  the  two  kings 
William  I.  and  II.  He  appears  to  have  publifhed  his 
hidory  in  1189  or  1190.  It  has  been  l’everal  times 
printed,  the  lad  by  Muratori,  in  the  feventh  volume  of 
his  great  colle&ion  of  Italian  hiftorians. 
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FALCA'RIA,/!  in  botany.  See  Sium. 

FALCA'TA, /.  in  botany.  See  Medicag.o. 

FAL'CATED,  adj.  [falcatus, 1  Lat.  ]  Hooked;  bent 
like  a  reaping-hook  or  feythe. — The  enlightened  part  of 
the  moon  appears  in  the  form  of  a  fickle,  or  reaping, 
hook,  which  is  while  die  is  moving  from  the  cOnjunftion 
to  the  oppofition,  or  from  the  new  moon  to  the  full ;  but 
from  full  to  a  new  again,  the  enlightened  part  appears 
gibbous,  and  the  dark  falcated.  Harris. 

FALCA  TION, /.  [falcis,  Lat.]  Crookednefs  ;  form 
like  that  of  a  reaper’s  hook. — The  locufts  have  antennae 
or  long  horns  before,  with  a  long  falcation  or  forcipated 
tail  behind.  Brown. 

FALCATU'RA,  /.  One  day’s  mowing,  performed  by 
an  inferior  tenant  as  cudomary  fervice  to  his  lord. 

FAL'CES,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
varre,  on  the  Arga  :  five  miles  wed  of  Olite. 

FAL'CHION, /.  \_enfis  falcatus,  Lat.  } 'auction ,  Fr.]  A 
diort  crooked  fvvord  ;  a  ley  me  ter  : 

What  fighs  and  tears 

Hath  Eugene  caufed  !  how  many  widows  curfe 

His  cleaving  falchion.  Philips. 

FALCI'DIAN,  adj.  Belonging  to  a  remarkable  law 
made  by  Falcidius. 

FALCI'DIUS,  a  man’s  name;  a  Roman  tribune,  who 
made  a  law,  that  no  man  Ihould  difpofe  of  more  than 
three-fourths  of  his  edate  to  the  prejudice  of  his  law¬ 
ful  heir. 

FAL'CKENBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  In  the  duchy 
of  Holdein  :  feven  miles  wed-fouth-wed  of  Nordtorp. 

FAL'C  KEN  BURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  duchy  of  Deux  Ponts  r  twenty 
miles  eafi-fouth-eafi  of  Deux  Ponts. 

FAL'CKENBURG,  or  Niemodlin,  a  town  of  Silefia, 
in  the  principality  of  Oppeln  :  eleven  miles  wed-north- 
wed  of  Prelkau,  and  twenty-one  north-north-wed  of  Ober 
Glogau. 

FAL'CO,  f.  [from  falx,  Lat.  a  hook.]  In  ornitho¬ 
logy,  the  Eag  i.e,  Fa  lcon,  See.  a  genus  of  birds,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order  accipitres;  and  fo  called,  becaufe  the 
bill  is  bent  like  a  hook.  The  generic  charafters  are 
thefe  :  bill  hooked,  and  furnifhed  at  its  bafe  with  a  cere, 
in  which  the  nodrils  are  plated  ;  head  clofely  befet  with 
feathers  ;  tongue  bifid  or  cloven.  Linnaeus  has,  with 
propriety,  claffed  the  eagles  and  falcons,  or  hawks,  under 
one  genus;  becaufe  their  charafters  are  precifely  the 
fame.  Ray  and  Brid’on  feparate  the  eagles  from  the  fal¬ 
cons  :  the  former  has  eight  fpecies  of  eagles,  and  twenty- 
five  of  falcons  5  the  latter  fifteen  of  eagles,  and  thirty- 
feven  of  hawks.  Such  has  been  the  uncertainty  of  claf-- 
fification,  that  one  naturalift  confiders  as  a  fpecies  what 
another  only  marks  as  a  variety.  Befides  which,  fo  many 
new  difeoveries  have  been  made  in  the  families  of  birds, 
in  the  late  voyages  round  the  world,  the  expeditions  to 
New  South  Wales,  and  the  journeys  of  Gmelin,  Pallas, 
Jacquin,  Vaillant,  & c.  that  this  genus  is  now  found  to 
contain  no  lefs  than  164  fpecies,  exclufive  of  varieties. 

The  eagle  is  confidered  by  far  the  nobled,  and  mod  ge¬ 
nerous,  of  the  rapacious  birds.  The  golden  eagle  was 
facred  to  Jupiter;  the  Perfians,  and  after  them  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  a  (fumed  this  bird  for  their  enfign  in  war;,  which 
has  fince  devolved  to  the  houfe  of  Audria.  They  gene¬ 
rally  inhabit  the  mountains  and  rocky  countries;  and 
fome  fpecies  of  them  are  to  be  found  almod  in  every 
quarter  of.  the  world.  So  great  is  the  native  fiercenefs  of 
the  eagle,  that  hardly  any  effort  will  render  it  fo  tame  and 
familiar  as  to  qualify  it  for  the  chace.  We  are  informed, 
that  they  were  anciently  employed  for  this  purpofe  in  the 
cad  ;  but  they  have  long  fince  been  banidied  from  the 
fyfiem  of  falconry.  They  are  too  heavy  to  be  able, 
without  great  fatigue,  to  outdrip  the  game,  and  never  fo 
tame  and  gentle,  but  their  caprices  or  rage  are  at  fome 
moments  formidable  to  their  keepers.  Every  part  of 
their  figure  correfponds  to  their  difpofition;  for,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  their  drong  talons.,  the  whole  body  is  compadt 
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and  robuft  ;  their  legs  and  wings  are  ftrong,  and  their 
feathers  hard  ;  their  movements  quick,  and  flight  rapid. 
Hence,  of  all  birds,  the  eagle  flies  higheft  in  the  air  ;  for 
which  he  obtained  from  the  ancients,  the  name  of  the 
bird  of  heaven,  and  was  regarded  in  their  omens  as  the 
meffenger  of  Jove.  His  fenfe  of  fight  is  alfo  exquifite  ; 
but  in  that  of  fmelling,  he  is  far  inferior  to  the  vulture. 
He  greedily  feizes  geefe,  cranes,  lambs,  and  kids  ;  and, 
when  he  attacks  fawns  or  calves,  it  is  to  glut  himfelf 
with  blood  upon  the  fpot,  and  to  carry  away  pieces  of 
their  fleth  to  his  airie,  which  is  the  epithet  given  to  his 
neft.  It  is  aflerted,  that  the  fame  neft  ferves  the  eagle 
-  *©the  whole  of  its  life  ;  and  it  feems  indeed  to  be  of  fuch 
a  bulk,  and  of  fuch  durable  materials,  that  a  frequent 
repair  is  hardly  neceflary.  It  is  commonly  of  a  flat  form, 
built  upon  the  dry  and  inacceflible  part  of  a  rock,  lined 
with  feveral  layers  of  reeds  or  brambles  feveral  feet  in 
breadth,  and  of  fuch  ftrength  as  may  fupport,  not  only 
the  eagle  and  her  young,  but  alfo  a  large  quantity  of  food, 
which  (he  lays  round  it  in  (lore  for  them.  In  the  middle 
of  this  airie,  the  female  depofits  two  or  three  eggs,  which 
(lie  broods  over  for  thirty  days  :  rarely,  however,  are 
the  whole  even  of  that  fmall  number  productive  ;  two, 
and  fometimes  one,  eaglet,  is  the  extent  of  her  family  ; 
the  fmaller  kinds,  indeed,  are  more  prolific;  but  the 
whole  race  is  reftrained  by  infecundity.  It  is  reported 
that  they  fometimes  (till  farther  diminifh  the  number  of 
their  offspring,  by  putting  to  death  the  molt  feeble,  or 
molt  voracious.  It  is  certain,  that  they  are  no  fooner 
able  to  fly,  thaD  they  banifh  them  from  the  neft,  without 
ever  allowing  them  to  return.  Famine,  or  paucity  of 
food,  is  probably  the  motive  of  a  conduct  feemingly  fo 
repugnant  to  nature. 

Eagles  are  remarkably  voracious  at  all  times,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  breeding  feafon.  It  is  then  that  they 
fpread  devallation  among  the  kids,  lambs,  and  all  forts  of 
game.  Smith,  in  his  IJiftory  of  Kerry,  in  Ireland,  re¬ 
lates  that  a  poor  man  in  that  country  got  a  comfortable 
fubfiftence  for  his  family,  during  a  fummer  of  famine,  by 
robbing  the  eaglets  of  the  food  that  was  carried  to  the 
neft  by  the  parents.  He  ingenioitfly  protracted  the  time 
of  the  imbecility  of  the  young,  by  clipping  their  wings, 
and  retarding  their  flight.  But  if  what  is  related  by 
Dr.  Goldfmith  be  true,  this  is  rather  a  dangerous  under¬ 
taking  j  for,  had  the  old  eagles  furprifed  the  countryman 
while  thus  employed,  their  revenge  might  have  proved 
fatal  to  him.  “  It  happened  fome  time  ago,  (fays  that 
writer,)  in  the  fame  country,  that  a  peafant  had  refolved 
to  rob  the  neft  of  an  eagle,  in  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  lake  of  Killarney.  He  accordingly  ftripped,  and 
fwam  to  the  ifland  while  the  old  ones  were  away  ;  and, 
having  robbed  the  neft  of  its  young,  he  was  preparing  to 
fwim  back,  with  the  eaglets  tied  in  a  ftring  ;  but,  while 
he  was  yet  up  to  his  chin  in  the  water,  the  old  eagles  re¬ 
turned,  and  milling  their  young,  quickly  fell  upon  the 
plunderer;  and,  in  fpite  of  all  his  refiftance,  di (patched 
hint  with  their  beaks  and  talons.” 

Martin,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Weftern  Ifles,  records  in. 
Itances  of  two  children  being  carried  off  by  eagles  at  the 
breeding  feafon  ;  but  the  theft  was  difcovered  in  time, 
and  the  children  were  reftored  unhurt  out  of  the  nefts 
to  their  affrighted  parents.  Perhaps  it  was  from  fome 
daring  adventure  of  this  kind,  that  the  fable  took  its 
rife-,  of  Ganymede’s  being  fnatched  up  to  heaven  by  an 
eagle.  But  it  is  moft  probable  that  the  whole  is  fable. 
Eagles,  however,  feem  to  have  been  extremely  numerous 
and  deftructive  in  the  northern  parts  of  Britain.  Cam¬ 
den  mentions  a  law  in  the  Orkney  ifles,  which  entitles 
every  perfon  that  kills  an  eagle  to  a  hen  out  of  every 
houle  of  the  pari (h  where  the  feat  was  done. 

The  colours  of  the  plumage  of  the  eaglets  are  not  fo 
ftrong  as  they  afterwards  become  in  their  adult  date  ;  at 
firft  they  are  white,  afterwards  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  then 
of  a  deeper  and  brighter  hue.  Age,  famine,  captivity, 
and  difeafes,  make  tham  gradually  whiter.  Eagles  are 
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not  lefs  remarkable  for  their  power  of  fuftaining  a  lorg 
abftinence  from  food,  than  for  their  longevity.  Mr. 
Keyfier  relates  that  an  eagle  died  at  Vienna  after  a  con¬ 
finement  of  one  hundred  and  four  years.  This  pre-emi¬ 
nent  length  of  days  probably  gave  occafion  to  the  faying 
of  the  Pfalmift,  Thy  youth  is  renewed,  like  the  eagle’ s.  Mr. 
Pennant  mentions  one  in  the  po(feffion  of  Owen  Holland, 
efq.  of  Conway,  which  he  had  kept  for  nine  years,  and 
the  gentleman  from  whom  he  received  it,  thirty-two. 
To  the  latter  it  had  been  fent  from  Ireland,  but  at  what 
age  is  not  known.  The  abftinence  of  this  bird  was 
cruelly  tried  by  the  negleCt  of  fervants,  who  had  fuffered 
it  to  endure  hunger  for  twenty-one  days,  without  (hewing 
any  figns  of  leannefs  or  decay.  Eagles,  when  tamed, 
M.  BufFon  aflerts,  can  be  fed  with  any  flefli  whatever, 
even  with  that  of  their  own  fpecies  ;  this  is  confirmed  by 
Vaillant  :  and,  on  a  deficiency  of  flefli,  they  will  devour 
bread,  ferpents,  or  lizards.  When  they  are  but  imper¬ 
fectly  tamed,  they  attack  dogs,  cats,  and  every  creature 
that  attempts  to  approach  them  :  their  fiercenefs  is  ren¬ 
dered  more  alarming  by  the  thrill,  piercing,  and  lament¬ 
able,  cries  which  they  utter  :  they  drink  but  feldom,  and 
when  in  a  (late  of  freedom  probably  not  at  all  ;  the  blood 
of  animals  then  ferves  to  quench  their  third.  Yet  the 
eagle,  in  a  (late  of  nature,  however  much  famiftied,  will 
not  (loop  to  carrion,  nor  to  any  food  but  its  own  prey 
and,  when  fatiated,  never  returns  to  the  fame  carcafe 
again,  but  leaves  it  to  other  animals,  more  rapacious, 
and  lefs  delicate.  Equally  lolitary  with  the  lion,  he  in¬ 
habits  a  defert,  of  which  he  ufurps  the  dominion,  and 
drives  away  every  other  bird  from  chacing  there;  for  it 
is  as  rare  to  find  two  pair  of  eagles  upon  the  fame  moun¬ 
tain,  as  two  families  of  lions  in  the  fame  den. 

I .  Bill  hooked  only  at  the  point ;  bearded  at  the  bafe  with  ex¬ 
tended  briflles.  This  divifion  Gmelin  calls  Gypaeti,  ob- 
ferving  that  the  fpecies  form  a  connecting  link  between 
the  vultures  and  the  eagles  and  falcons.  They  prefer 
flefli,  and  will  feed  upon  (lieep,  hares,  ferpents,  fifli,  &c. 
even  in  a  (late  of  putridity,  while  the  eagles  and  hawks 
prefer  birds,  and  refufe  carrion,  unlefs  very  hungry. 

i.  Falco  ferpentarius,  the  ferpent-eater.  Specific  cha¬ 
racter,  body  black,  hind  head  crefied  ;  tail-feathers  white 
at  the  tips,  the  two  middle  ones  longed  ;  legs  very  long. 
A  want  of  accurate  examinations,  added  to  the  uncertain 
accounts  of  travellers,  and  (till  more  to  the  inexperience 
and  deficiency  of  knowledge  in  authors  who  have  written 
upon  this  bird,  have  occalioned  it  to  be  placed  in-general 
among  the  vultures  ;  fecretary  vulture  is  its  moft  common 
name.  This  rapacious  animal  is  not  only  a  deftroyer  of 
ferpents,  and  of  all  oviparous  quadrupeds,  but  alfo  a  com¬ 
plete  warlike  bird,  voracious  and  intrepid  ;  in  a  word,  a 
real  bird  of  prey,  armed  with  a  ftrong  hooked  bill,  a 
heavy  robuft  body,  provided  with  moft  deftruCtive  wings, 
ferving  to  (hike  down  and  murder  its  prey,  inftead  of 
(harp  ftrong  claws,  of  which  it  could  make  no  ufe.  The 
ferpent-eater  therefore  refembles  the  reft  of  the  rapacious 
tribe  in  the  (hape  of  the  bill,  the  make  of  the  body,  and 
by  its  fanguinary  and  ferocious  difpofition;  but  it  is  mo¬ 
dified  in  a  manner  proper  for  deftroying  and  feeding  upon 
ferpents.  By  continually  running  on  the  ground,  its  nails 
are  blunted  ;  its  flight  is  heavy,  and  indeed  aimoft  unne. 
ceflary  from  its  mode  of  living  ;  for  it  may  be  regarded  as 
a  terreftrial  bird  of  prey,  defigned  by  nature  to  clear  the 
defects  of  Africa  from  the  moft  dangerous  fnakes  and  vi¬ 
pers,  or  at  lead  to  leffen  their  numbers  ;  doubtlefs  to  keep 
up  a  proper  balance  between  thefe  formidable  reptiles 
and  other  animals  ;  a  balance  fo  neceflary  to  be  prelerved, 
as  otherwife  the  earth  would  quickly  be  inhabited  only 
by  noxious  beings. 

The  ferpent-eater  has  long  thighs  and  legs ;  thefe  raife 
his  body  high  from  the  ground,  and  more  eafily  protect 
him  from  the  bite  of  thofe  enemies  with  whom  he  fo  qf- 
ten  engages  in  combat.  His  (liort  toes  and  blunt  nails 
are  not  calculated  for  feizing  and  carrying  off  prey  ;  the 
feet  are  only  ufeful  in  purfuing  the  ferpent,  or  in  avoid* 
i  ing 
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itig  its  biteby  fudden  or  repeated  lea-ps  and  fptings.  But, 
inftead  of  claws,  fo  ufefitl  to  birds  of  prey,  the  wings  are 
furnillted  with  large  bony  prominences,  which,  though 
blunt  and  rounded,  are  perfedlly  fuited  to  the  purpofes  of 
offence  and  defence.  Thus  armed,  this  bird  will  attack 
an  enemy  no  lefs  formidable  than  the  atrox  or  furious  vi- 
perof  Africa.  See  the  article  Coluber,  vol.  iv.  p.805. 
If  it  retreats,  the  bird  follows,  feeming  to  fly  as  it  fkirns 
the  ground  ;  yet  it  does  not  expand  its  wings,  as  the 
ollrich  is  faid  to  do,  but  ref’erves  them  for  the  fight.  The 
ferpent,  if  overtaken  at  a  diftance  from  his  hole,  flops, 
raif'es  its  lofty  creft,  and  endeavours  to  intimidate  the  bird 
bvprefenting  its  forked  tongue,  and  fending  forth  a  fharp 
hifs.  Then  the  bird,  dropping  one  of  his  wings,  trails  it  be¬ 
fore  him,  covering  with  it,  as  with  a  fhield ,  his  legs,  and 
the  lower  part  of  his  body.  The  ferpent,  upon  being  at¬ 
tacked,  darts  forward  ;  the  bird  bounds  up,  flrikes,  retires, 
gets  behind,  jumps  about  in  all  diredtions  in  a  manner  that 
would  appear  ludicrous  to  a  fpedtator  :  ftill  returning  to 
the  charge,  he  prefents  the  extremity  of  his  wing  to  the 
venomous  tooth  of  his  adverfary  ;  and,  while  the  ferpent 
vainly  endeavours  to  injure  that  bony  prominence,  the  bird 
keeps  bartering  him  with  the  other  wing.  At  length, 
flunned'by  a  blow,  the  reptile  flaggers,  and  rolls  on  tire 
grbund,  whence  the  bird  toffes  him  up  feveral  times,  till 
thoroughly  exhaufted,  and  then  difpatches  him  with  his 
bill,  and  tears  him  piecemeal,  in  the  confequent  rep-aft  af¬ 
ter  his  vidtory.  Sharp  claws  would  not  avail  againft  the 
iiippery  fcales  and  plated  armour  of  thefe  ferpents  ;  the 
bony  excrefcences  On  the  wings  are  much  more  formida¬ 
ble  ;  for  repeated  ftrokes  never  fail  to  ftun  the  ferpent ; 
and  fometimes  the  vertebrae  are  broken  by  the  firft  blow. 

This  bird  feeds  alfo  upon  lizards,  which  make  little  re- 
fiftance;  alfo  upon  fmall  tortoifes,  which  he  fwallows 
whole,  after  breaking  the  fliell  and  fkull-bone ;  and  the 
young  make  great  havock  among  grafshoppers  and  other 
infedis.  In  a  domeftic  ftate,  the  ferpent-eater  may  be  fed 
upon  any  kind  of  meat,  raw  or  dreffed,  and  upon  fifh  : 
he  fwallows  young  fowls  and  fmall  birds  entire,  feathers 
and  all,  taking  them  in  head  foremoft;  but  in  a  ftate  of 
nature,  Vaillant  fuppofes  it  does  not  attack  birds.  That 
eminent  ornithologift  fliot  a  male,  which  had  in  its  crop 
twenty-one  little  tortoifes,  whole,  feveral  of  them  about 
two  inches  in  diameter,  eleven  lizards  feven  or  eight 
inches  long,  and  three  ferpents  an  inch  thick  and  as  long 
as  a  man’s  arm  ;  befides  a  quantity  of  grafshoppers  and 
other  infedts  ;  many  of  them  fo  perfedt  and  entire,  that 
Vaillant  prelerved  them  in  his  colledtion  :  the  ferpents, 
lizards,  and  tortoifes,  had  each  a  hole  in  the  head.  In 
the  ftomach  of  this  bird  he  alfo  found  a  ball  as  large  as  a 
goofe’segg,  which  conlifted  of  the  bones  of  ferpents  and 
lizards,  the  ftiells  of  tortoifes,  wings  and  legs  ofgrafshop- 
pers,  and  the  elytra  of  fcarabasi :  thefe  inriigeftible  mate¬ 
rials  the  bird  afterwards  ejedts  by  the  bill,  as  mod  of  the 
rapacious  tubes  do. 

The  feafon  of  love  is  about  the  month  of  July  ;  at  this 
time  their  arms  are  turned  againft  each  other  ;  they  have 
dreadful  battles  for  the  favours  ofthe  female,  who  always 
yields  to  the  ftrongeft.  Their  neft  is  flat,  like  thole  of 
all  the  eagles,  and  placed  on  the  higheft  and  mod  thick- 
fet  or  buthy  tree  in  the  quarter  they  choofe  for  their  do¬ 
main  :  it  is  lined  with  wool  and  feathers,  and  at  leaft  three 
feet  in  diameter  ;  they  bend  the  twigs  or  branches  of  the 
tree,  fo  as  to  make  them  ferve  as  a  foundation  for  the  nelt; 
and  thefe,  fhooting  up  and  rifing  all  round  it,  totally  Con¬ 
ceal  it  from  view,  and  make  it  every  way  fecure.  The 
female  lays  two,  often  three,  white  eggs,  dotted  with  ru¬ 
fous,  and  of  the  (ize  of  goofe-eggs,  but  rounder.  The 
young  take  a  confiderable  time  before  they  can  fhift  for 
themfelves  :  their  long  weak  legs  are  the  caufe  of  this,  fo 
that  they  feem  as  it  were  to  have  attained  their  full  growth 
before  they  quit  the  neft,  which  is  not  till  they  are  four 
or  five  months  old  ;  previous  to  that  time  they  walk  with 
their  legs  bent  under  them,  and  make  a  very  awkward 
appearance.  But,  at  a  perfect  growth,  this  bird  walks 


firmly,  with  a  noble  air  and  graceful  motion,  generally 
with  a  flow  agreeable  pace,  and  yet  upon  occaiion  will 
run  extremely  fvvift.  When purfued,  itrather  endeavours 
to  efcape  by  running’than  by  flying,  and  in  that  cafe  takes 
enormous  ftriaes.  To  force  it  to  take  wing,  it  mnft  either 
be  furprifed  fuddeniy,  or  followed  on  horfeback  at  full 
gallop;  but  even  then  it  does  not  rife  to  any  height, 
alights  as  foon  as  the  prefent  danger  feems  pad,  and  takes 
to  running  again. 

The  male  is  conftant  to  one  female,  and  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  feen  together.  When  caught  young,  they  are  eafily 
tamed  :  when  properly  fed,  they  may  be  trufted  among 
poultry  ;  but,  if  hunger  pinches,  they  take  care  to  help 
themfelves.  Vaillant  fays  they  are  fond  of  peace  ;  for  in 
cafe  of  any  battle  in  the  farm-yard,  the  ferpent-eater  runs 
and  parts  the  combatants  :■  and  many  perfons  (he  adds) 
at  the  Cape  bring  up  thefe  birds  in  their  farms,  both  to 
maintain  order,  and  to  devour  the  lizards,  ferpents,  and 
rats,  which  are  fo  apt  to  deftroy  chickens  and  eggs. 

This  fpecies  is  found  in  all  the  barren  tradts  about  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  efpecially  in  Swartland  ;  it  is  pretty 
common  on  the  eaftern  coaft,  and  as  far  as  Caffraria  ; 
much  lefs  fo  on  the  weft,  and  towards  the  Namaquois 
country.  It  is  found  alfo  in  the  Philippine  ifles.  Seve¬ 
ral  naturalifts  have  fpoken  of  this  deftroyer  of  ferpents  ; 
but  few  appear  to  have  examined  it  accurately,  till  Vail¬ 
lant  defcribed  it.  Buffon  gives  it  the  dimenfions  of  a 
large  crane  ;  but  it  is  really  not  fo  large  as  the  common 
European  crane,  being  only  three  feet  three  inches  high 
at  the  utmoft.  It  is  now  placed  by  Gmelin  as  the  firft 
among  the  eagles,  though  it  had  generally  been  confidered 
as  a  vulture.  Sonnerat  gives  it  a  forked  tail,  which  it  has 
not.  Kolbe  has  confounded  it  with  the  pelican  ;  for  the 
name  of  Jlang-vreeter ,  ferpent-eater,  which  he  applies  to 
the  pelican,  is  the  only  appellation  by  which  this  bird  is 
known,  both  by  the  Hottentots  and  the  Dutch  colonifts. 
The  name  of J'ecretaire,  or  fecretary,  was  afterwards  given 
it  by  the  Dutch,  from  comparing  it  with  the  office-clerks, 
who  have  a  habit  of  flicking  a  pen  behind  their  ear,  to 
which  this  bird’s  tuft  bears  fome  refemblance.  Vofmaer 
calls  it  fagittarius  ;  and  Buffon  mejjenger ,  from  its  running  fo 
fwiftly.  Vaillant,  finally,  calls  it  mangcur  de ferpens ,  fer¬ 
pent-eater,  which  is  its  appropriate  name.  This  bird  has 
a  very  tapering  tail,  the  two  middle  feathers  being  twice 
as  long  as  thofe  next  to  them,  and  they  trail  on  the 
ground  when  the  bird  lets  them  droop.  The  eye  is  large, 
grey,  with  black  eye-brows.  The  mouth  is  large,  the 
mandibles  extending  beyond  the  eyes  ;  the  throat  is  thick, 
and  capable  of  great  extenfion  by  the  fwelling  out  of  the 
flcin  of  the  neck  ;  the  crop  is  very  large,  and  capable  of 
containing  a  vaft  quantity  of  food.  The  plumage  of  the 
male,  in  his  perfedt  ftate,  is  bluifh  grey  on  the  head,  neck, 
bread,  and  mantle,  (haded  more  or  lefs  with  rufous  brown 
on  the  wing-coverts  ;  but  the  large  quills  are  black .  The 
throat,  and  the  plumage  of  the  fternum,  are  white  ;  un¬ 
der  the  tail  white  foiled  with  rufous  ;  the  lower  belly  is 
black,  mottled  or  ftriped  with  white  and  red  ;  the  thighs' 
are  covered  with  black  feathers  faintly  (freaked  with 
brown.  The  bafe  of  the  bill  and  the  naked  lkin  about 
the  eye  are  yellow,  but  of  a  ftronger  orange-colour’over 
the  eye  ;  the  bill  is  blackilh,  as  are  the  nails,  which  are 
fhort  and  blunt  ;  the  toes  are  very  thick,  and  with  the 
legs  are  covered  by  broad  fcales  of  a  yellowifh  brown. 
The  feathers  of  the  tail  are  partly  black,  but  incline  to 
grey  as  they  lengthen,. and  are  all  white  at  the  tips  :  the 
two  middle  ones,  which  are  by  far  the  longeft,  are  of  a 
light  blue,  clouded  with  brqwn  towards  the  end.  The 
creft  confifts  of  ten  very  diftindt  feathers;  they  rife  in 
pairs,  the  Ihorteft  on  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  the  lon¬ 
ger  ones  lower  down  :  they  occupy  a  fpace  of  more  than 
four  inches  :  the  large  ones  are  black  moftly  on  their  out¬ 
ward  extremities  ;  the  reft  are  grey  and  black  intermixed  : 
they  are  agitated  by  every  breath  of  wind,  or  the  leaft 
motion  ofthe  animal,  who  can  alfo  eredt  them  at  pleafure. 

The  female  differs  from  the  male  by  her  grey  colour  be- 
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reg  lefs  (haded  with  brow n  ;  her  ere  ft  is  fhorfer  and  lighter  ; 
her  lower  belly  is  while  ;  brown  and  white  ftreaks  are 
ciore  vifihle  on  the  plumage  of  the  thighs;  and  the  two 
mid-quills  of  the  tail  are  not  fo  long.  Tn  the  young  bird, 
the  grey  is  clouded  with  a  (trong  tint  of  rufous  ;  each  leg- 
featheris  edged  with  white  ;  and  the  lower  belly  is  entirely 
white.  The  creft  is  ihort,  and  entirely  of  a  reddifli  grey  ; 
the  two  middle  tail-quills'are  no  longer  than  the  others. 
The  bony  prominences  of  the  wings  are  not  then  formed  ; 
qven  in  the  full-grown  bird  we  mud  lift  up  the  wing  in  or¬ 
der  to  difcover  them  ;  for  in  fact  they  are  only  apophyles 
or  proceiles  of  the  metacarpus. 

.  2.  Falco  grift’ardus,  the  griffard  eagle  :  an  African  fpe- 
ctes,  which  Vaillant  particularly  defcribes;  and  is  nearly 
as  large  as  the  golden  eagle,  and  the  legs  longer.  Its  food 
is  gazelles  and  hares,  which  it  kills  and  carries  off  with 
great  addrefs  ;  and  it  drives  all  other  voracious  birds  from 
its  haunts.  Sometimes  a  flight  of  ravens  and  vultures 
will  endeavour  to  carry  off  the  prey  that  the  griffard  has 
taken;  but  the  fierce  and  commanding  afpeCt  of  this  bird, 
perched  upon  its, booty,  keeps  whole  legions  at  bay.  The 
griffard  is  generally  accompanied  by  his  female  ;  they 
rarely  feparate,  and  generally  preferve  the  fame  haunts, 
which  are  pretty  extenfive.  They  place  their  airie,  or 
neft,  on  the  top  of  the  higheft  trees,  or  in  clefts  of  the 
nioft  inacceffible  rocks ;  and  the  neft  is  not  hollow,  but 
flat  ;  and  flrong  enough  to  fupport  the  weight  of  a  man. 
It  ferves  the  lame  pair  for  many  years ;  being  made  of 
very  flrong  flicks,  laid  acrofsa  forked  branch,  and  inter¬ 
woven  every  way  with  twigs  which  bind  them  fafl  toge¬ 
ther,  and  form  the  ground-work;  above  this  is  a  layer  of 
underwood,  mofs,  dried  leaves,  heath,  rufhes,  &c.  On 
thisreftsa  third  flratum,  composed  of  fmall  pieces  of  dried 
wood  ;  and  on  this,  without  any  mixture  of  down  or  fea¬ 
thers,  the  female  lays  her  eggs.  The  neft,  thus  con- 
(truCted,  may  be  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  two  in 
thicknefs,  but  of  an  irregular  form.  By  the  heaps  of 
bones  in  various  ftates  of  decay  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  con¬ 
taining  one  of  thefe  nefts,  and  from  the  feveral  layers  of 
external  furfaces,  fome.  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the 
age  of  it,  and  how  often  it  has  been  refitted  for  a  frefli 
brood.  When  a  convenient  tree  does  not  otter,  the  neft 
is  placed  among  the  rocks,  andfafhioned  like  the  former, 
except  that  the  foundation  is  not  then  necelfary,  and  the 
bed  of  mofs  is  laid  upon  the  rock  itfelf  ;  for  the  eggs  are 
always  laid  upon  wood,  never  upon  any  foil  fubftance. 
But  the  griffard  always  prefers,  if  it  can  conveniently  be 
had,  a  high  folitary  tree,  whence  he  may  defcry  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  any  approaching  danger.  Among  the  rocks,  his 
habitation  is  more  expofed  to  the  invafion  of  fmall  qua¬ 
drupeds  in  the  abfence  of  the  old  ones.  The  female  lays 
two  eggs-,  which  are  nearly  round,  quite  white,  three 
inches  and  fome  lines  in  diameter.  While  flie  is  fitting, 
the  male  guards  her  and  brings  her  food  ;  when  the  young 
can  be  left  in  the  neft  by  themfelves,  the  male  and  female 
are  fully  employed  in  procuring  food  for  the  whole  family  ; 
they  are  exceflively  voracious  ;  hence,  as  foon  as  theyoung 
are  able  to  fly  well,  they  are  driven  away  to  provide  for 
themfelves.  M.  Vaillant  caught  one  of  thefe  alive,  hav¬ 
ing  broken  bis  wing  by  a  (hot  :  for  the  firft  three  days  he 
would  not  eat  ;  but,  when  he  once  began  to  feed,  there 
was  no  Satisfying  bis  voracity  ;  he  was  furious  at  the  fight 
of  flefh,  if  he  could  not  immediately  get  at  it  ;  fwallowed 
pieces  of  near  a  pound  at  once,  and  would  not  refufeany, 
though  his  crop  was  fo  full  that  he  w'as  forced  to  difgorge, 
but  he  prefently  fwallowed  again  what  he  had  thusthrown 
out.  All  flefli  was  alike  to  him,  even  that  of  other  birds 
of  prey  ;  and  Vaillant  fed  him  for  fome  time  upon  one  of 
his  own  fpecies  which  he  had  been  diffeCting. 

When  on  the  perch,  their  (harp  piercing  cry  may  be 
heard  at  a  great  diftance,  mixed  with  hoarfe  raucous 
notes;  they  fly  fo  high,  that  they  are  fometimes  heard 
when  they  are  quite  out  of  fight,  notwithftanding  their 
fize.  The  head  of  this  fpecies  is  rounder  than  in  the 
golden  eagle  ;  but  the  beak  is  not  fo  flrong.  and  lefs 
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fwelled  at  the  curve.  The  feathers  of  the  occiput,  being 
fomewhat  longer  than  the  reft,  form  a  kind  o(  pendent 
tuft.  The  tail  is  fquare,  that  is,  the  feathers  are  all  of 
equal  length.  The  legs  are  covered  with  feathers  quite 
down  to  the  toes  ;  thofe  on  the  thighs  are  fliort ,  not  form¬ 
ing  what  in  falconry  is  called  breeches.  When  tire  bird 
is  a-t  reft,  the  wings  reach  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail. 
The  w  ings  of  the  female  meafure  eight  feet  feven  inches 
from  tip  to  tip,  of  the  male,  only  feven  feet  five  inches. 
The  crop  is  prominent,  and  covered  with  a  white  fliining 
down.  The  bill  is  blue  at  its  origin,  and  black  at  the  tip. 
The  toes  are  covered  with  flrong  fcales  of  a  yellowifli  co¬ 
lour  ;  the  nails  are  nearly  black  ;  they  are  fo. much  hooked 
as  to  form  femicircles  very  nearly  ;  the  hinder  one  is  the 
largeft  ;  then  the  middle  one  in  front.  The  eye  is  large  ; 
it  lies  backward  in  the  head,  and  is  partly  covered  by  the 
upper  part  of  the  orbit;  the  iris  is  a  very  blight  hazel. 
The  female  is  nearly  one  fourth  larger  than  the  male  ;  but 
the  colours  of  the  wings  are  not  quite  fo  flrong. 

The  griffard  is  found  in  the  country  of  the  Great  Na- 
maquois  ;  Vaillant  firft  faw  them  towards  the  28th  degree 
of  fouth  latitude  on  the  borders  of  the  Rio  Grande.  He 
killed  both  the  male  and  female,  and  they  weighed  be¬ 
tween  twenty-five  and  thirty  pounds.  Hemet  with  them 
as  he  advanced  towards  the  tropic,  but  never  in  Caffraria  ; 
fo  that  lie  thinks  their  abode  may  be  fixed  from  the  28th 
degree  of  fouth  latitude  and  the  tropic,  perhaps  as  far  as 
the  line,  and  under  the  torrid  zone  ;  in  fliort,  in  that  part 
of  Africa  not  inhabited  by  whites.  It  is  very  probable 
that  the  fpecies  extended  formerly  as  far  (outh  as  the 
Cape  ;  but,  in  proportion  as  the  coloni-fts  cultivated  the 
earth  and  penetrated  into  the  defert,  thefe  birds,  as  well 
as  the  wild  beads’,  requiring  a  great  extent  of  country  to 
furnifh  them  with  prey,  have  been  obliged  to  retire  far¬ 
ther  into  the  interior,  to  avoid  a  more  potent  deftroyer 
than  themfelves,  civilized  man. 

A  (liort  defcription  of  the  colours  of  this  fpecies  will 
fuffice  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  other  eagles.  All  the  un¬ 
der  plumage  is  white.  The  top  of  the  head,  back  and 
frdes  of  the  neck,  have  feathers  white  at  their  origin  and 
dark  grey  at  the  tips  ;  the  mixture  of  the  white  and 
grey  on  the  cheeks  has  an  agreeable  mottled  appearance. 
The  back  and  tail-coverts  are  brownilh  ;  fo  is  the  mantle, 
but  the  feathers  are  fomewhat  lighter  round  their  edges. 
The  large  wing-quills  are  black  ;  the  middle  ones  tranf- 
verfely  Itriped  white  and  black  ;  the  laft  are  white  at  the 
tips.  The  tail  is  ftriped  in  the  lame  manner  as  the  middle 
wing-quills. 

3.  Falco  Caffre,  the  Caffrarian  eagle.  This  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  fpecies  intermediate  between  eagles  and  vul¬ 
tures;  it  refetnbles  the  latter  in  the  form  of  the  bill  and 
claws,  which  are  lets  arched  and  not  fo  (harp;  but  the 
head  is  not  bare  of  feathers,  nor  are  the  neck-feathers 
long  and  unconnected  as  in  tlie  vultures.  This  fpecies  is 
as  large  as  the  golden  eagle  ;  the  bill  (tronger,  the  claws 
(hort,  and  not  fo  much  hooked.  The  wings  reach  more 
than  eight  inches  below  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  worn  away  at  the  end,  from  its  retiring  among  the 
rocks,  and  alighting  oftener  on  the'ground  than  the  eagles 
in  general.  The  legs  quite  down  to  tlie  feet  are  covered 
with  feathers;  the  tail  is  of  the  taper  fbape,  the  outer 
feathers  on  eacli  (ide  being  the  (horteft.  The  plumage  is 
entirely  black,  except  a  few  brownifh  reflections  on  the 
fmaller  wing-coverts  towards  the  pinions.  Their  colour, 
and  their  being  found  only  in  Caflraria,  made  Vaillant 
call  them  Cajfres.  Tlie  eye  is  very  large,  deeply  funk  in 
the  (ocket,  and  the  iris  is  maroon  colour.  It  is  a  fcarce 
bird  :  Vaillant  faw  but  five  in  his  whole  travels,  of  which 
he  killed  two,  which  were  feeding  on  the  remains  of  a 
buffalo  he  had  thrown  out  as  a  bait  for  them.  On  (kinning 
them,  they  exhaled  an  intolerable  (tench,  which  proves 
that  they  feed  on  carrion,  like  the  vultures;  like  them 
alfo,  they  are  obliged  to  run  a  few  paces  before  they  Can 
rife  from  the  ground  ;  but  they  do  not  go  in  flocks  ;  no- 
more  than  two  (the  male  and  female)  being  ieen-  toge- 
Y  y  tlier. 
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ther.  As  the  two  which  Vailiant  (hot  were  both  females, 
lie  does  not  defcribe  the  difference  in  plumage  between 
the  fexes  :  nor  does  he  fpeak  of  their  habits  or  nefting 
from  his  own  knowledge  ;  but  the  favages  informed  him, 
that  they  build  in  the  rocks  ;  that  they  attack  lambs,  and 
devour  them  on  the  (pot,  never  carrying  away  any  part 
in  their  claws,  even  when  they  have  young  ones:  in  this 
therefore  they  referable  the  vultures,  which  carry  food 
in  the  crop  to  their  young,  and  difgorge  it  in  the  neft ; 
while  the  eagles  generally  cany  it  entire  to  the  airie,  and 
there  teach  their  young  to  tear  and  divide  it. 

4.  hal co  remex,  the  boatman.  This  has  a  remarkably 
fhort  tail  ;  it  reaches  very  little  below  the  rump,  the 
feathers  of  which  more  than  half  cover  it ;  and  it  is  not 
more  than  fix  incites  long  in  the  whole  ;  fo  that  the  bird 
lias  by  no  means  a  graceful  look,  efpecially  when  on  the 
wing  ;  the  wings  appear  very  wide  on  account  of  the 
fnortnefs  of  the  tail.  His  manner  of  flying  might  make 
any  one  fuppofe  it  a  bird  that  had  loft  his  tail  by  accident ; 
for  he  makes  a  number  of  ftrange  motions  as  if  unable  to 
guide  himfelf  in  the  air ;  but  Vailiant  afeertained,  that 
the  fhort  tail  was  the  fpecific  chat-after-,  and  thefe  move¬ 
ments  feem  a  playful  dalliance  by  which  he  invites  his 
female,  who  anfwers  him  in  the  fame  manner.  He  ho¬ 
vers  round  and  round,  uttering  two  hoarfe  notes,  one  an 
octave  above  the  other  ;  fometim.es  he  flops  his  flight  on 
a  hidden,  and  defeends,  beating  his  wings,  like  the  night- 
hawk,  as  if  one  were  broken,  and  he  were  about  to  fall 
to  the  ground.  The  female  never  fails  to  repeat  the  fame 
adions.  The  ruftling  of  their  wings  may  then  be  heard 
at  a  great  diftance,  like  a  loofe  fail  agitated  by  the  wind. 
This  playfulnefs,  which  Vailiant  compares  to  a  boatman 
plying  his  oars  for  the  amufement  of  the  fpeftators,  occa- 
iioned  him  to  give  it  the  name  of  batelier.  Thefe  birds 
are  very  common  in  the  Auteniquois  country,  along  the 
coaft  of  Natal,  quite  to  Caft'raria.  Vailiant  feldom  paffed 
a  day  in  that  lonely  delightful  country,  as  he  calls  it, 
without  feeing  feveral  couples  of  them,  for  the  male  and 
female  are  feldom  apart. 

This  fpecies  lias  not  the  mufcular  ftrength  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  The  bill  and  claws  are  black ;  the  bafe  of  the 
bill  yellowifh  ;  legs  and  feet  yellow ifh-brown  covered 
with  large  feales.  The  head,  neck,  front  and  under  parts 
of  the  body,  are  black,  which  is  relieved  by  the  dark  red 
of  the  back  and  tail  ;  the  fcapularies  are  blackifh,  and  in 
particular  lights  take  a  bluifti-grey  caft  ;  the  fmaller  wing- 
coverts  are  a  kind  of  dun  colour;  the  inner  barbs  of  the 
wing-quills  are  black,  but  tinged  outwardly,  with  light 
grey  ;  to  that  the  wings  when  folded  in  appear  almoft  en¬ 
tirely  of  that  colour.  The  eye  is  dark  brown.  The  fe¬ 
rn, tie  is  one  fourth  larger  than  the  male  ;  but  her  colours 
are  in  general  weaker.  They  neftle  on  trees  ;  the  eggs 
arc  three  or  tour  in  number,  and  entirely  white,  as  Vail- 
lant  was  allured  by  the  (ettlers.  The  young  ones  are  fo 
diiferent  from  the  full-grown  bird  in  colours,  that  they 
might  be  eaftly  miftaken  for  another  fpecies  ;  but  Vailiant 
lhot  the  old  ones  and  three  young  ones  of  the  fame  family, 
which  put  the  matter  out  of  doubt  ;  he  afterwards  (hot 
other  young  ones,  though  fomewhat  older  ;  and  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  it  is  not  till  the  third  moult  that  the  boatman 
receives  his  full  livery.  The  young  ones  firft  mentioned 
had  molt  of  their  plumage  of  a  light  brown,  or  fawn  co- 
lpur  ;  in  thofe  fomewhat  older,  the  red  feathers  began 
already  to  appear  on  the  tail,  and  the  black  ones  in  other 
parts;  in  the  young  alfo,  the  origin  of  the  bill  is  bluifli, 
the  reft  horn-colour,  the  feet  yellowifti. 

Like  the  vultures,  this  bird  feeds  on  all  forts  of  carrion  ; 
yet  will  often  attack  young  gazelles,  and  will  watch  to 
lurprife’fick  lambs  or  (heep  ;  young  oftriches,  if  feparated 
by  chance  from  the  old  ones,  likewile  become  his  prey. 
The  lettlers  in  the  Auteniquois  country  call  him  berg, 
haan,  mountain-cock  ;  but  this  is  a  name  they  give  to  all 
buds  of  prey,  particularly  eagles.  This  bird,  however, 
and  the  preceding,  certainly  have  not  the  true  generic 
char  after  of  the  eagles  ;  they  (hould  therefore  (land  be¬ 


tween  the  eagles  and  vultures  ;  but  are  placed  here  to 
avoid  the  confulion  of  new  genera,  though  an  entirely 
new'  claffification  of  birds,  Vailiant  fays,  is  much  w-anted. 
This  fpecies  was  feen  moftly  on  the  fhoresof  the  Qneur- 
boom  river,  near  Lagoa-bay.  They  are  not  gregarious, 
and  are  never  feen  in  flocks,  unlefs  other  birds  of  prey 
have  drawn  them  together  to  feed  upon  fome  carcafe  ;  but, 
as  foon  as  they  are  gorged,  each  pair  takes  the  road  to  its 
own  neft,  carrying  food  to  their  young  in  their  crops,  not 
in  their  claws.  They  are  much  attached  to  their  young, 
and  continue  to  feed  them  even  after  they  have  attained 
their  full  fize. 

5.  Falco  harpyja,  the  harpy  eagle.  Specific  charafterP 
head  crefted  with  long  feathers  ;  body  beneath  variegated. 
This  bird  of  South  America,  is  deferibed  by  Marcgrave 
under  the  name  urutaurana ,  which  it  receives  from  the 
Indians  in  Brafil,  and  is  mentioned  by  Fernandes  by  the 
name  of  yfquautkli,  by  which  it  is  called  in  Mexico.  The 
Antilles  are  often  vifited  from  the  continent  by  this  bird, 
which  Du  Tertre  faysmuft  be  ranked  at  the  head  of  the 
birds  of  prey  in  America.  “  The  natives  of  Tobago  have 
called  it  tire  Oroonoko  eagle,  becaufe  they  believe  that 
this  bird,  which  appears  only  occafionally  in  the  ifland,  fre¬ 
quents  the  banks  of  the  great  river  Oroonoko.  All  its 
plumage  is  light  grev,  except  the  tips  of  the  wings  and  of 
the  tail,  which  are  edged  with  yellow.  Its  eyes  are  lively 
and  piercing;  its  wings  very  long ;  its  flight  rapid  and 
fpeedy,  conlidering  the  weight  of  its  body.  It  fubfifls 
on  other  birds,  on  which  it  darts  with  fury,  tears  them  in 
pieces,  and  fwallows  them  entire.  It  has  been  obferved, 
that  it  never  attacks  the  bird  when  on  the  ground,  or  fit¬ 
ting  on  a  branch,  but  waits  till  it  rifes,  and  feizes  it  on 
the  wing.”  It  is  fomewhat  fmaller  than  the  common 
eagle,  and  refembles  the  fpotted  or  roughfooted  eagle  by 
the  variety  of  its  plumage.  The  crow  ned  eagle  of  Bra¬ 
fil,  the  Oroonoko  eagle,  the  Peruvian  eagle,  the  crowned 
eagle  of  Guinea,  are  all  confidered  by  Buffon  as  the  fame 
individual. 

6.  Falco  Jacquini,  the  Grenada  eagle.  Feathers  of  the 
head  long,  numerous;  feet  naked;  body  beneath  ftiovvy. 
Back,  wings,  greater  part  of  the  neck  and  bill,  black; 
head  reddifti-afli,  with  a  crefted  tuft  of  long  feathers, 
which  when  irritated  are  erefted  ;  tail  long,  whitidi,  with 
tranfverfe  black  bands;  feet  and  toes  yellow;  claws 
black.  Inhabits  the  mountains  of  New  Grenada;  two 
feet  and  a  half  high. 

7.  Falco  ambuftus,  the  tawny  eagle.  Body  pale  tawny  ; 
frontlet  naked;  cere  large  ;  feet  bluiflv.  Bill  fhort,  thick, 
dark  ;  cere  briftiy  ;  lower  mandible  bearded  with  a  tuff 
of  long  fiender  feathers;  wing-coverts  pale  tawny  mixed 
with  brown;  tail  dirty-white,  with  brown  bands  ;  claws 
long,  (lightly  curved.  Inhabits  Falkland  ifiands;  two 
feet  and  a  half  long. 

8.  Falco  Angolenlis,  the  Angola  eagle.  Body  white  ; 
cereb!ui(h  ;  orbits  naked,  crimfcn  ;  primary  wung-coverts 
and  bafe  of  the  tail  black.  Bill  whiifilh,  long,  a  little 
hooked;  irides  draw-colour ;  tail  white  at  the  tip ;  feet 
dirty-w’hite,  Italy  ;  crop  protuberant  ;  head  and  neck 
clothed  with  feathers.  Inhabits  Angola. 

9.  Falco  barbatns,  the  bearded  eagle.  Whitifli  fiery- 
red  ;  back  brown  ;  a  black  (tripe  above  and  beneath  the 
eyes.  Bill  cinereous  mixed  with  reddifh,  furrounded  at 
the  Tides  and  underneath  with  black  frift  bridles,  ftraight- 
iftt,  hooked  at  the  point,  and  furrowed  on  each  fide  ;  nof- 
trils  large,  oval,  briftiy  ;  quill-feathers  twenty-eight,  ci¬ 
nereous,  (hining  ;  tail-feathers  twelve,  cinereous  in  the 
middle  ;  feet  hairy  down  to  the  toes  ;  claws  black,  ftrong, 
a  little  curved.  Inhabits  the  Alps,  and  the  mountains  of 
Perfia  ;  four  feet  long;  builds  in  holes  of  inacceflible 
rocks  ;  preys  on  alpine  quadrupeds,  and  will  attack  men 
when  afleep  ;  flies  in  flocks. 

The  golden  vulture  of  Latham  is  Gmelin’s  variety  (3.  of 
this  fpecies.  It  differs  in  being  of  a  lefs  fiery  red ,  back 
black,  quill  and  tail-feathers  brown.  It  is  the  mod  re¬ 
markable  of  the  European  birds  of  this  tribe  ;  and  in  many 
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particulars  it  refembles  the  golden  eagle.  From  the  top 
of  the  bill  to  that  of  the  tail,  it  meafures  four  feet  eight 
inches  :  the  bill  is  about  feven  inches  long  ;  the  tail  two 
feet  three  inches,  and  the  larged:  feathers  of  the  wing  are 
about  three  feet :  the  head,  throat,  arid  upper  part  of  the 
neck,  are  covered  with  a  pale  red  brown  :  the  back,  rump, 
and  coverts  of  the  tail,  are  blackifh  ;  all  the  lower  parts  of 
the  body,  the  bread,  belly,  and  hides,  are  bronze,  deep 
towards  the  head  of  the  bird,  but  yellowifh  as  they  ap¬ 
proach  nearer  the  tail.  The  variety  y.  has  the  cere  blu- 
ifh,  legs  and  body  above  chellnut  mixed  with  white ;  tail 
cinereous. 

10.  Falco  albicilla,  the  great  earne,  or  cinereous  eagle. 
Cere  and  feet  yellow  ;  quill-feathers  white,  the  middle 
ones  tipt  with  black.  The  head  and  neck  of  this  fpecies 
are  of  a  pale  adi-colour  ;  the  body  and  wings  cinereous, 
clouded  w'ith  brown  ;  the  quill-feathers  very  dark  ;  the 
tail  white  ;  the  legs  feathered  but  little  below  the  knees, 
and  of  a  very  bright  yellow  :  the  male  is  of  a  darker  co¬ 
lour  than  the  female.  This  fpecies  is  in  fize  equal  to  the 
black  eagle,  and  inhabits  Europe  as  high  as  Iceland  and 
Lapmark.  It  is  common  in  Greenland,  but  does  not  ex¬ 
tend  to  America  ;  or,  according  to  Mr.  Pennant,  if  it  does, 
it  varies  into  the  white  headed  eagle,  to  which  it  has  great 
affinity,  particularly  in  its  feeding  much  on  filh  ;  the  Danes 
therefore  call  it  fjkeorn.  It  is  common  in  the  fouth  of 
RulTia,  and  about  the  Volga,  as  far  as  trees  will  grow  ; 
but  it  is  very  fcarcein  Siberia.  It  inhabits  Greenland  the 
whole  year,  fitting  on  the  rocks  with  flagging  wing,  and 
flies  (lowly.  It  makes  its  nefl  on  the  lofty  cliffs,  with 
twigs,  lining  the  infide  with  modes  and  feathers  ;  lays  two 
eggs  ;  and  fits  in  the  latter  end  of  May  or  beginning  of 
J une.  Thefe  birds  prey  on  young  feals,  which  they  feize 
as  they  are  fioatingon  the  water;  but  oft-times,  by  fixing 
their  talons  in  an  old  one,  they  are  overmatched,  and 
drawn  down  to  the  bottom,  (creaming  horribly  :  they  feed 
alfo  on  fifh,  efpecially  the  lump  fifh,  and  a  fort  of  trout; 
on  ptarmigans,  auks,  and  eider-ducks  :  they  fit  on  the  top 
of  rocks,  attentive  to  the  morion  of  the  diving  birds;  and 
with  quick  eyes  obferve  their  courfe  by  the  bubbles  which 
rife  to  the  furface  of  the  water  ;  then  they  dart  down  and 
catch  them  as  tlqey  rife  for  breath.  The  Greenlanders 
ufe  their  fkins  for  clothing  next  to  their  bodies  ;  eat  the 
fielh,  and  keep  the  bill  and  feet  for  amulets:  they  kill 
them  with  their  bow,;  or  take  them  in  nets  placed  in  the 
fnow  properly  baited  ;  or  tempt  them  by  the  fat  of  feals, 
which  the  eagles  eat  to  excefs  ;  and  which  occalidns  fuch 
a  torpidity  as  to  make  them  an  eafy  pr^y  :  they  are  com¬ 
mon  in  Scotland  and  the  Orkneys ;  where  they,  feed  on 
filh,  as  well  as  on  land  animals.  A  grey  eagle  of  this  kind 
was  taken  alive,  in  January, .  1802,  by  a  trap,  on  lord 
Mountrath’s  efiate,  in  Norfolk  ;  it  meafured  feven  feet 
eight  inches  between  the  extremities  of  the  wings,  and 
four  feet  from  the  beak  to  tire  tail. 

II.  Ea  gles.  Feet  generally  rough  •,  of  larger  .fize . 

11.  Falco  coronatus,  the  crowned  eagle.  Cere  rufly  ; 
feet  white  fpotted  with,  black,  downy  ;  bread  rufous  ; 
Tides  banded  with  black.  “This  bird,”  fays  Edwards, 
V  is  about  a  third  fmallerthan  the  larged  European  eagles, 
and  appears  bolder  and  more  intrepid  than  the  others. 
The  bill  with  the  cere,  in  which  the  nodrils  are  placed, 
is  of  a  dull  brown  ;  it  is  cleft  as  far  as  the  eyes,  and  the 
edges  of  the  mandibles  are  yellowifh  at  the  infertion  ;  the 
iris  is  reddilh  orange  ;  the  fore-part  of  the  head,  the  or¬ 
bits,  and  the  throat,  are  covered  with  white  feathers, 
Iprinkled  with  fmall  black  (pecks  ;  the  hind  part  of  the 
neck  and  of  the  head,  the  back  and  the  wings,  are  of  a 
deep  brown,  verging  on  black  ;  but  the  outer  edges  of 
the  feathers,  are  light  brown.  The  quill-feathers  are  of 
a  deeper  colour  than  the  others  in  the  wings  ;  the  (ides  of 
the  wings  near  the  top,  and  the  ends  of  Tome  of  the  co¬ 
verts  of  t lie  wings, .are  white  ;  the -util  is  of  a  deep  grey, 
interfered  with  black  bars,  and  the  under  part  appears 
of  a  dull  afli  grey  ;  the  bread  is  of  a  reddifh-brown,  with 
large  tranfverfe  (pots  on  the  lides ;  the  belly  is  white,  and 
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alfo  the  under  part  of  the  tail,  which  is  marked  with 
black  fpots  ;  the  thighs  and  legs  are  covered  to  the  nails 
with  white  feathers  prettily  marked  with  round  black 
fpots  ;  the  nails  are  black,  and  very  flrong;  the  toes  are 
covered  with  feales  of  a  vivid  yellow  ;  it  eredts  the  fea¬ 
thers  on  its  head  like  a  crown,  whence  it  is  named.  Inha¬ 
bits  Guinea. 

12.  Falco  cheriway,  the  Amba  eagle.  Cere  rofy  ;  lggs 
yellow;  body  ferruginous;  head  whitifh  and  crefteO. 
Inhabits  the  ifland  of  Amba.  Creft  long,  which  it  is  not 
able  to  eredt ;  orbits  whitifli  ;  eyes  yellow  ;  bill  bluilh  ; 
quill-feathers  long,  and  blackifh  ;  tail  longer  than 
the  wings,  -and  blackifh  ;  tail-coverts  white  ;  claws 
black. 

13.  Falco  Thartis,  the  Chilefe  eagle.  Cere  and  feet 
yellow  ;  body  grey  ;  crown  creffed.  Creft  black,  outer 
feathers  longer  ;  bill  whitifli ;  quill  and  tail-feathers  black 
at  the  tip  ;  feet  fcaly,  claws  flrong  ;  male  whitifli,  fpotted 
with  black  ;  female  grey.  Inhabits  Chili  ;  builds  in  thee 
higheft  trees,  making  its  nefl  of  twigs,  wool,  hair,  and  fea¬ 
thers;  lays  five  eggs;  feeds  on  carrion  and  domeftic 
birds;  fize  of  a  capon. 

14.  Falco  melanaetos,  the  black  eagle.  Cere  yellow  ; 
feet  yellow,  fomewbat  downy  ;  body  rufty-black,  with 
yellow  (freaks.  Bill  horn-colour  verging  to  blue  ;  irids 
cheftnut ;  exterior  parf  of  the  tail  white,  with  blackifh 
fpots,  tip  whitifli  ;  legs  dirty-white,  toes  yellow  ;  claws 
black.  Inhabits  Europe  and  North  America  ;  two  feet 
ten  inches  long. 

15.  Falco  glaucopis,  the  German  eagle.  Cere  and 
legs  citron-yellow;  legs  fomewhat  downy;  back  and- 
breaft  brown  ;  head  yellowifti-white,  with  brown  firipes  ; 
quill-feathers  black.  Bill  glaucous  ;  noflrils  large,  oval, 
briftly  ;  tongue  flefliy,  the  edges  horny,  hardly  cleft  at 
the  end  ;  irids  hoary-yellow  ;  front  with  brown  lunate 
marks  ;  legs  fliort,  covered  with  foft  feathers  ;  feet  on  the 
fore-part  a  littledowny  ;  claws  black  :  tail  above  reddifh- 
brown,  beneath  dirty-white,  with  fix  black  bands.  In¬ 
habits  Germany  ;  one  foot  nine  inches  long. 

1 6.  Falco  leucocephaltis,  the  bald  eagle.  Cere  and 
legs  yellow  ;  legs  fomewhat  downy  ;  body  brown  ;  head 
and  tail  white.  Its  manners  are  more  cruel  and  favage 
than  thofe  of  the  common  eagle  ;  it  is  more  voracious, 
confequently  lies  under  a  flronger  neceflity  of  early  ba- 
niflving  its  young,  when  it  is  incapable  to  provide  fufficient: 
fupplies  of  food.  This  voracity  is  remarkable  in  the 
young  which  at  a  very  early  period  contend  for  the  meat 
brought  them  by  the  parents,  with  fo  much  fiercenefs  and 
avidity,  that  they  are  fometimes  forced  to  end  thedifpute, 
by  putting  to  death  one  of  the  combatants.  Though  it 
is  an  eagle  of  fmall  fize,  weighing  only  nine  pounds,  it  is 
flrong  and  full  of  fpirit,  preying  on  lambs,  kids, and  fawns. 
They  always  make  their  nefl  near  the  feu  or  great  rivers, 
and  ufually  upon  old  dead  pine  or  cyprefs  trees,  continu¬ 
ing  to  build  annually  on  the  fame  tree  till  difturbed'.  Inha¬ 
bits  the  woods  of  Europe  and  North  America  :  in  Bering’s 
ifland,  neftles  on  the  cliffs,  and  lays  two  eggs  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  July. 

17.  Falco  offifragus,  the  fea  eagle,  or  ofprey.  Lin¬ 
naeus  deferibes  its  characters  as  follow  :  “  Its  cere  is 

yellowifh,  its  feet  partly  woolly,  its  body  ferruginous, 
the  tail-feathers  white  along  the  infide.”  This  bird  is 
commonly  called  the  great  fea  eagle.  It  is  indeed  nearly 
as  large  as  the  golden  eagle  ;  and  its  body  feems  propor¬ 
tionally  longer,  though  its  wings  be  fhorter.  It  mea¬ 
fures,  from  the  end  of  the  bill  to  the  point  of  the  nails, 
three  feet  and  an  half;  but  its  expanded  w'ings  do  not 
reach  above  feven  feet.  The  fea  eagle  is  diffinguifhed 
by  the  colour  and  figure  of  its  nails,  which  are  of  a  film¬ 
ing  black,  and  form  an  entire  femicircle  ;  by  its  legs, 
which  are  naked  below,  and  covered  with  fmall  yellow 
feales  ;  and  by  the  beard  of  feathers  which  hangs  from 
the  chin,  and  which  has  occalioned  its  receiving  ihe  name 
of  bearded  eagle.  It  loves  to  haunt  the  fea-fhore,  and 
often  frequents'  inland  traCts,  near  lakes,  marfhes,  or  ri¬ 
vers  that  abound  with  fifh.  It  catches  the  largeff  of  the 
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finny  tribe:  it  a!  fo  attacks  game,  and,  as  it  is  large  and 
Prong,  it  feizes  and  carries  off  geefe  and  hares,  and  even 
lambs  and  kids.  The  claws  of  this  bird  are  admirably 
fitted  for  the  purpofes  to  which  nature  feems  to  have  de- 
ftined  it  ;  they  form  an  entire  femici.rcle,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  retentive  of  the  flippery  prey.  It  is  faid.byper- 
fons  who  obferved  the  fa£l,  that  the  fea  eagle  catches 
fifh  during  the  night,  and  the  noife  of  its-plunging  into 
tire  water  is  heard  at  a  great  didance.  This  fpecies  is 
found  in  feveral  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Willughby  tells  us,  that  there  was  an  airie  of  them  in 
Whinfi.eld  park-,  Weftmoreland  ;  and  the  bird  foaring  in 
file  air  with  a  cat  in  its  talons,  was  of  this  kind.  The 
cat’s  refiflance  brought  both  animals  to  the  ground,  when 
Barlow  took  them-up,  as  related  by  Walpole,  and  after¬ 
wards  caufed  the  event  to  be  engraved  in  the  thirty, -fixth 
plate  of  his  collefiion  of  birds.  1 1  is  fometimes  drowned 
in  attempting  to  catch  overgrown  fifh  ;  not  being  able  to 
difengage  its  talons,  it  is  dragged  forcibly  under  water. 
The  Tartars  entertain  a  notion  'that  the  wound  of  its 
claws  is  mortal,  and  therefore  they  dread  its  ;attack. 
This  fpecies  is  frequent  in  North  America,  and  was  alfo 
met  with  in  Botany-ifland  by  captain  Cook.  The  fea 
eagle  builds  on  the  loftieft  oaks  a  very  broad  neft,  and 
lays  two  large  ,  eggs  that  are  quite  round,  and  of  a  dirty 
white  colour. 

iS.  Falco  chryfafitos,  the  golden  eagle.  Linnaeus  gives 
the  fpecific  charadler  of  the  golden  eagle  as  follows: 

“  Its  cere  is  yellowifh,  its  feet  woolly  and  rudy-coloured, 
its  body  of  a  dufky  variegated  ferruginous  orange  or 
bronze,  the  tail  black,  with  a  waved  cinereous  bafe.” 
He  adds,  that  its  feet  are  clothed  with  feathers  as  far  as 
the  nails  ;  and  that  in  fine  weather  it  foars  high  into  the 
aerial  regions,  but  when  there  is  an  impending  dorm,  it 
hovers  near  the  earth.  This  is  efteemed  an  eagle  of  a 
noble  family,  and  of  an  independent-  race  :  hence  Arif- 
totle  denominates  it  as-ro;  y^cno?,  the  eagle  of  birth.  It 
is  one  of  the  larged  of  the  genus.-  The  female  meafures, 
from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  extremity  of  the  feet, 
more  than  three  feet  and  an  half  ;  the  wings,  when  ex¬ 
panded,  extend  above  eight  feet,  and  it  weighs  fixteen  or 
eighteen  pounds  :  the  male  is  fmaller,  as  is  ufual  in  this 
genus.  In  both  the  bill  is  very  firong,  and  refembles 
bluifli  horn  ;  the  nails  are  black  and  pointed,  and  the  one 
placed  behind;  which  is  the  larged,  is  fometimes  five 
inches  long  ;  the  eyes  are  large,  and  protected  by  the 
projection  of  the  fuperior  part  of  the  orbit  ;  the  iris  is 
of  a  fine  bright  yellow,  and  fparkles  with  dazzling  fire  ; 
the  vitreous  humour  is  of  a  topaz  colour  ;  the  cryflalline 
lens,  which  is  dry  and  folid,  has  the  ludre  and  brilliancy  of 
the  diamond.  This  fpecies  inhabits  Greece,  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Bugey  in  France,  thofe  of  Silefiain  Germany,  the 
foreds  of  Dantzic,  the  fummits  of  the  Carpathian  moun¬ 
tains,  tire  Pyrenees,  and  the  mountains  of  Ireland,  It 
is  found  alfo  in  Ada  Minor,  and  in  Perfia.  The  tefli- 
mony  of  travellers  afeertains  its  exidence  in  Arabia,  in 
Mauritania,  and  in  many  other  provinces  of  Africa  and 
Afia,  as  far  as  Tartary  ;  but  it  has  not  been  difeovered  in 
Siberia,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  north  of  Afia.  This 
noble  bird  is  more  frequent  in  the  warm  regions  than  in 
the  temperate  countries,  and  it  is  feldom  obferved  to 
penetrate  farther  north  than  the  latitude  of  fifty-five  de¬ 
grees.  Nor  is  it  found  in  North  America,  though  the 
common  eagle  is  an  inhabitant  of  that  part  of  the  globe. 
The  golden  eagle  feems  to  have  continued  its  ancient  re- 
fidence,  like  the  other  animals,  which,,  being  unable  to 
fupport  an  intenfe  cold.,  could  not  migrate  into  the  nevy 
world.  The  wings  and  limbs  of  the  golden  eagle  are  re¬ 
markable  for  drength  ;  his  bones  are  firm,  and  his  fea¬ 
thers  hard.  He  is  of  a  fierce  and  haughty  afpedt ;  his 
flight  is  rapid,  and  all  his  motions  indicate  vigour  and  ac¬ 
tivity.  Of  all  the  eagles,  this  fpecies  is,  perhaps,  capa¬ 
ble  of  taking  the  higheft  flights,  and,  on  this  account, 
probably,  it  obtained  the  office  of  melTenger  to  Jove  in 
the  fanciful  mythology  of  the  ancients.  The  tight  of 
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this  bird  is  quick  and  piercing,  the  index  of  a  bold  and 
independent  fpirit :  fuch,  at  lead,  are  the  attributes 
aferibed  fo  independence  by  the  poet;  who  flyle's  him. 
Lord  of  the  lion-heart,  and  eagle-eye.”  It  is  acCord- 
ingly  by  this  fenfe,  and  not  by  the  fmell,  that  the  eagle 
is  airedted  in  hunting  its  prey.  When  he  has  feized  his 
booty,  he  dopshis  flight,  and  for  a  moment  places  it  upon 
the  ground,  as  if  to  feel  its  weight,  before  he>bames  it 
off.  Although  his  wings  are  firong  and  expa'nfive,  yet 
from  the  (hortnefs  of  his  legs',  he  finds  a  difficulty  in 
railing  himfelf,  efpecially  when  loaded  with  prey.  He 
will  take,  with  eafe,  geefe,  cranes,  hares,  afid  even  lambs 
and  kids.  When  he  attacks  fawns  and  calves,  it  is' to 
glut  himfelf  with  their  blood  upon  the  fpot,  or  to  carry 
pieces  of  them  to  feed  his  young.  His  family  commonly 
confids  of  one  or  two  eaglets,  of  which  it  is  laid  that  the 
mother  kills  the  mod  weakly  and  indrm  :  this  condudf, 
fo  entirely  oppodte  to  the  d'iSfcat'es  of  nature,  can  only 
proceed  from  the  mod  urgent  neceflity.  It  is  only  when 
the  parents  are  unable  to  provide  for  themfelves,  that 
they  confent  to  diminifh  the  number  of  their  offspring,  or 
to  banilh  them  from  the  ned  before  they  are  fufliciently 
able  to  provide  for  themfelves.  It  is  aflerted,  that  this 
fpecies  will  live  for  more  than  a  century,  and  that  even 
then  their  death  is  not  fo  much  occafioned  by  age  as  by 
the  exceflive  incurvation  of  the  bill,  which  prevents 
them  from  receiving  food.  The  emperor  of  Thibet  has. 
feveral  of  thefe  eagles  kept  for  the  chace,  which  arb  lo 
keen  and  fierce,  that  they  feize  hares,  and  faden  upon 
bucks,  does,  and  foxes  ;  and  there  are  fome  fo  extremely 
bold,  that  they  rufli  impetuoufiy  upon  the  wolf,  and 
harafs  him  fo  much,  that  he  can  be  more  eafily  caught. 

19.  Falco  fulvus,  the  ring-tail,  or  common  eagle.  The 
fpecific  character  given  by  Linnaeus  of  the  ring-tail  eagle 
is,  “  that  its  cere  is  yellow  ;  its  feet  woolly  and  ruft-co- 
loured  ;  and  its  tail  marked  with  a  white  ring.”  This' 
fpecies  is  not  fo  pure  or  generous  as  the  golden  eagle.  It 
is  compofed  of  two  varieties ;  the  brown  eagle  and  the' 
black.  They  are  both  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  ;  they  are: 
of  the  fame  bronze  colour,  only  fometimes  of  a  deeper 
fhade  ;  in  both  the  upper  part  of  the  head  and  neck  is 
tinged  with  ferruginous,  and  the  bafe  of  the  large  feathers 
marked  with  white  ;  the  legs  and  feet  are  alike  clothed  ; 
in  both,  the  iris  is  of  a  hazel  colour,  the  cere  of  a  bright 
yellow,  the  bill  that  of  a  bluifli  horn,  the  tde$  yellow,1 
and  the  talons  black.  The  riiig1-tailrfeagle!  is  fnore  nume¬ 
rous  and  extended  than  any  other  of  the  genus.  It  occurs 
in  France,  Savoy,  Swiflerland,  Germany,  Poland,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  even  in  North  America,  at  Hudfon’s-bay,  &C. 
Ellis  tells  us,  that  about  Hudfon’s-bay  there  are  many 
of  the  ring-tailed  eagle,  which  is  nearly  of  the  fize  of  a 
turkey  cock  ;  its  crown  flattened,  its  neck  Ihort,  its  bread 
large,  its  thighs  ftrong,  and  its  wings  very  long  and  broad 
in  proportion  to  its  body  ;  they  are  blackifli  behind,  but 
alfo  of  a  lighter  colour  on  the  fides ;  the  bread  is  marked 
with  white,  the  wing-feathers  are  black;  the  tail  when 
clofed  is  white  above  arid  below,  except  the  tips  of' the 
feathers,  which  are  black  or  brown  ;  the  thighs  are  co¬ 
vered  with  blackilh  brown  feathers,  through  Which  in 
fome  places  the  white  down  appears  ;-  the  legs  are  covered 
to  the  feet  with  a  brown  or  fomewhat  reddidi  plumage  ; 
each  foot  has  four  thick  ftrong  toes,  three  before  and  one 
behind  ;  they  are  covered  with  yellow  feales,  and  furniflied 
with  nails  that  are  exceedingly  drong  and  (harp,  and  of  a 
fhining  black.  This  fpecies  is-frequent  in  Scotland,  and 
has  been  often  recognifed  in  England.  They  generally 
build  in  clefts  of  rocks,  and  fometimes  in  tall  biifliy  trees. 
Willughby  gives  the  following  curious  account  of  a  ned 
of  this  bird  in  England  :  “In  the  year  1668,  in  the  wood¬ 
lands  near  the  river  Darvvent,  in  the  peak  of  Derbyfliire, 
was  found  an  eagle’s  ned  made  of  great  dicks,  reding  one. 
end  on  the  edge  of  a  rock,  the  other  on  two  birch  trees ; 
upon  which  was  a  la/,  r  of. rallies,  and  over  them  a  layer 
of  heath,  and  upon  the  heath  rufhes  again  ;  upon  which 
lay  one  young  one  and  an  addled  eg g;  and  by  them  a 
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lamb,  a  hare,  and  three  heath-poults.  The  neft  was  about 
two  yards  fquare,  and  had  no  hollow  in  it.  The  young 
eagle  was  black,  of  the  fliape  of  a'  gos-hawk,  almoft  of  the 
weight  of  a  gooie,  rough-footed,  or  feathered  down  to  the 
foot  ;  having  a  white  ring  about  the  tail. 

The  brown  fort  was  (fated  in  the  tenth  edition  of  the 
Syftema  Naturae,  as  a  diltinbt  fpecies,  by  the  name  of falco 
Canadciifis,  and  defcfibed  as  “  having  a  yellow  cere,  its 
feet  woolly,  its  body  dtilky-coloured,  its  tail  white,  and 
tipt  with  brown.”  In  the  twelfth  and  fubfequent  edi¬ 
tions,  however,  it  is  confide-red  as  merely  a  variety  :  the 
fpaces  between  its  eyes  and  its  ears  are  naked.  Its  breaft 
is  fprinkled  with  triangular  fpots. 

a,o.  Falco  leucogafter,  the  white-bellied  eagle.  White; 
back,  wings,  and  tail,  dark-brown  ;  tip  of  the  tail  white  ; 
legs  yellow  ;  two  feet  nine  inches  long ;  bill  large,  yel- 
lowiftt-brown  ;  claws  black.  Inhabits  North  America. 

21.  Falco  Japonenfis,  the  Japonefe  eagle.  Cere  dulky; 
legs  yellow;  body  brown;  hardly  two  feet  long.  Bill 
narrow,  bine  at  the  bale,  blackifh  at  the  tip,  beneath  yel- 
lowifn  ;  front  buff ;  feathers  on  the  reft  of  the  head  and 
body  brown,  ferruginous  at  the  tips  ;  throat  white  (freaked 
with  black,  furrounded  with  a  black  ring  ;  feathers  of  the 
breaft  and  belly  yellowifh-white  at  the  edges  ;  claws  large, 
and  black.  Inhabits  Japan. 

22.  Falco  plancus,  the  plaintive  eagle.  Cere,  orbits, 
and  legs,  orange  ;  creft  black ;  breaft  and  body  above 
grey  waved  with  black,  beneath  black;  tail  white  with 
tranfverfe  black  bands.;  twenty-five  inches  long  ;  wings 
brown  ;  tail  at  the  tip  ;  .beak  and  claws  black.  Inhabits 
Terra  del  Fuego. 

23.  Falco  Americanus,  the  black-cheeked  eagle.  Cere 
and  downy  legs  yellow  ;  head,  neck,  and  breaft,  dulky- 
cinereous ;  tranverfe  band  on  the  cheeks;  back,  belly, 
wings,  and  tail,  black;  bill  bluifti.  Inhabits  North 
America. 

24.  Falco  albus,  the  white  eagle.  Entirely  white ;  fize 
of  the  golden  eagle.  Inhabits  the  Alps. 

25.  Falco  candidus,  the  Louifianian  white  eagle.  Body 
white  ;  wings  black  at  the  tips;  lefs  than  the  laft.  Inha¬ 
bits  Lou i(i ana  :  with  its  wings  the  natives  adorn  the  calu¬ 
met  or  pipe  of  peace. 

26.  Falco  naevius,  the  fmall  eagle.  Cere  and  downy 
legs  yellow;  body  ferruginous,  fpotted  with  white  below 
the  wings;  iize  of  a  cock;  feeds  on  fmall  quadrupeds. 
Irids  yellow ;  fecondary  tail-coverts  white;  claws  black. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

27.  Falco  maculatus,  the  fpotted  eagle.  Cere  and 
downy  legs  yellow  ;  body  above  ferruginous,  beneath 
brown.  1  his  was.  furnafned  • anataria ,  becaule  it  com¬ 
monly  preys  upon  ducks;  morpkna,  becaule  its  plumage, 
which  is  of  a  dirty-brown,  is  marked  upon  the  thighs  and 
wings  with  feveral  white  fpots,  and  its  neck  is  encircled 
with  a  large  whitilh  ring.  It  is  more  tractable  than  any 
of  the  eagles,  and  not  fo  bold  or  favage.  It  is  termed  by 
the  Arabians  zcmicch,  to  diftinguilh  it  from  the  golden 
eagle,  which  is  called  zumach.  The  crane  is  its  largeft 
prey,  and  it  generally  confines  its  ravages  to  the  ducks, 
the  fmall  birds,  and  rats.  This  fpecies,  though  not  plen¬ 
tiful  in  any  particular  region,  is  fcattered  over  the  extent 
of  the  ancient  continent;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it 
is  found  in  America.  Pennant,  in  his  Arctic  Zoology, 
gives  the  following  account  of  this  bird  :  “  The  Arabs 
ufed  to  train  it  for  the  chace  ;  but  its  quarry  was  cranes 
and  other  birds  ;  the  more  generous  eagle  being  flown  at 
antelopes  and  various  quadrupeds.  This  fpecies  was  it- 
felf  an  objeft  of  diverlion,  and  made  the  game  of  even  (o 
itnall  a  falcon  as  the  fparrow-hawk ;  which  would  purfue 
it  with  great  eagernels,  foar  above,  then  fall  on  it,  and, 
fattening  with  its  talons,  keep  beating  it  about  the  head 
with  its  wings,  till  they  both  fell  together  to  the  ground. 
This  fir  John  Chardin  has  feen  prabtifed  about  Tauris.” 
The  female  feems  bolder,  more  intrepid,  and  more  lubtle; 
but  appears  to  lofe  its  courage  and  fagacity  when  reduced 
to  captivity,  in  the  (fate  of  nature  tire  eagle  never  en- 
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gages  in  a  folitnry  chace  but  when  the  female  is  confined 
to  her  eggs  or  her  young.  This  is  the  feafon  vyhen  the  re¬ 
turn  of  tlie  migratory  birds  affords  plenty  of  prey,  and  he 
can  with  eafe  provide  for  the  luftenance  of  himfelfand  his 
mate.  This  fpecies  can  endure  for  a  long,  time  (lie  want 
of  fuftenance:  one  of  them,  caught  in  a  fox-trap,  patted 
five  whole  weeks  without  the  lead  food,  and  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  fenfibly  weakened  till  towards  tlie  laft  week,  after 
which  it  was  killed,  to  put  an  end  to  its  lingering  pain. 
Though  tlie  eagles  in  general  prefer  defert  and  mountain¬ 
ous  traits,  they  are  feldom  found  in  narrow  peninfulas, 
or  in  i lia nds  of  fmall  extent:  they  inhabit  tlie  interior 
country  in  both  continents,  becaule  iflands  are  commonly 
not  fo  well  (focked  with  animals  :  the  ancients  remarked 
that  eagles  were  never  feen  tn  the  ifte  of  Rhodes,  and 
ronfidered  it  as  a  prodigy,  that,  when  the  emperor  Tibe¬ 
rius  vifited  that  famous  (pot,  an  eagle  perched  upon  the 
houfe  where  he  lodged. 

2,3.  Falco  albicaudus,  the  little  erne,  or  white-tailed 
eagle.  Cere  and  feet  naked  and  yellowifh  ;  bead  and  neck' 
afti-colourecl,  bordering  on  cheflnut  ;  body  dull  ferrugi¬ 
nous  above,  below  ferruginous  and  blackifti  ;  tail  white. 
It  is  of  the  bulk  of  a  large  cock,  being  two  feet  two  inches 
long.  Tlie  bill  and  iris  are  inclined  to  yellow  ;  the  tips 
of  the  quill-feathers  verging  on  black  ;  the  nails  black. 

29.  F'alco  gallicus,  the  white  jolin,  or  French  eagle. 
Bill  cinereous  ;  feet  naked  and  yellowitti  ;  body  of  a  d u iky-, 
grey,  and  below  (in  the  male)  whitilh  with  tawny  fpots. 
This  fpecies  is  not  found  in  Britain,  but  is  very  common 
in  France,  where  the  peafants  give  it  this  name  from  t Ire 
whitenefs  of  its  belly  and  under  parts  of  its  wings  :  above, 
it  is  of  a  brownifti-grey  ;  below,  white  fpotted  with  brown: 
the  tail-feathers  on  the  outfide,  and  at  tlie  extremity,  are 
brown  ;  on  the  infide,  white  (freaked  with  brown.  It  com¬ 
monly  nellies  on  the  ground  among  thickets;  frequents 
cottages  and  farm-houfes,  where  it  plunders  the  hens  and 
other  poultry  ;  it  has  a  flow  and  heavy  flight,  and  catches 
its  prey  rather  upon  tlie  ground  than  in  the  air.  The 
gallicus,  though  claffed  by  naturalifts  among  tlie  eagles, 
feems  to  have  confiderable  affinity  to  kites  and  owls,  botli 
in  its  habit  and  external  form.  Like  the  latter  genus,  it 
cltaces  its  prey  mod  frequently  in  the  morning  and  even¬ 
ing,  and  refts  during  tlie  middle  of  the  day  ;  although 
there  is  no  evidence  of  its  incapacity  of  bearing  the  (Irongeft 
light.  Like  the  kite  and  other  predatory  birds  of  the  ig¬ 
noble  kind,  its  wings  are  (hort  in  proportion  to  the  vo¬ 
lume  of  its  body;  this  is  particularly  obfervable  in  tlie 
female,  whofe  fize  is  a  third  larger  than  that  of  the  male  ; 
hence,  the  (low  and  heavy  motions  which  characterize 
this  voracious  tribe  in  France,  the  fcourge  of  the  poultry 
yards.  The  gallicus  commonly  lays  three  eggs  of  pearl 
grey  ;  and  during  incubation,  the  female  is  abundantly 
fupplied  by  her  mate,  who  prolongs  his  attention  till  the 
duty  of  rearing  the  family  be  fully  difeharged.  It  is  then 
that  the  wants  of  the  young  give  edge  to  the  predatory 
habits  of  the  parents.  Hens,  young  turkeys,  gollings, 
and  ducks,  are  then  attacked  with  double  fury  ;  and, 
where  poultry  fails,  rabbits,  partridges,  pheafants,  lizards, 
and  frogs,  become  the  indiferiminate  victims  of  thele  ra¬ 
pacious  invaders. 

30.  Falco  auftralis,  the  Statenland  eagle.  Brown;  cere 
yellow  ;  tail  black  with  dirty-whitifti  fpots  on  the  tip  ; 
two  feet  long  ;  voice  like  a  hen.  Inhabits  Statenland. 

31.  Falco  niger,  the  black-backed  eagle.  Cere  and 
downy  legs  yellow;  head,  neck,  belly,  and  wing-covet ts, 
ferruginous  ;  throat,  breaft,  back  and  quill-feathers,  black. 
Size  of  the  golden  eagle;  bill  and  claws  black;  upper 
half  of  the  tail  white,  lower  black. 

32.  Falco  leucory phos,  the  white-crowned  eagle.  Cere 
livid-cinereous;  legs  pale-wbitifli,  a  little  don  ny  ;  body 
clouded  brown  ;  crown  with  a  triangular  white  (pot ; 
chin  white.  I.arger  than  the  ofprey  :  tongue  rounded, 
entire;  irids  grey-brown;  wings  dulky-biack,  .within 
white;  tail  long,  (lift,  equal;  claws  very  large,  black. 
Inhabits  Siberia. 
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33.  Falco  Mogilnik,  the  Radian  eagle.  Cere  yellow  ; 
legs  downy,  with  the  body  dufky-ferruginous  ;  back 
mixed  with  white.  Two  feet  three  inches  long;  feeds 
on  mice  and  fmall  birds.  Bill,  pupil,  claws,  and  quill, 
feathers,  black  ;  eyelids  pale-blue  ;  irids  pale  ;  tail  equal  ; 
tail-feathers  black,  with  dufky-grey  bands,  tawny  at  the 
tips.  Inhabits  the  deferts  near  the  Tanais. 

34.  Falco  criftatqs,  the  ere  fled  eagle.  Head  crefted  ; 
back,  throat,  and  wings,  black  ;  belly  white  ;  tail  with 
four  parallel  cinereous  bands.  Size  of  a  Turkey  ;  lower 
ipandible  flraight. 

35.  Falco  lagopus,  the  rough-legged  eagle.  Cere  and 
downy  legs -yellow  ;  body  black  (potted  with  white; 
tail-feathers  white,  towards  the  tip  black.  Tw.o  feet  two 
inches  long.  Head,  neck,  and  bread,  yellowilh-vvhite 
with  oblong  brown  bands  ;  tail  brown,  the  bafe  and  tip 
white;  Inhabits  Europe  and  North  America. 

36.  Falco  Grcenlandica,  the  Greenland  eagle.  Cere 
and  legs  leadmolour ;  body  above  brownifh,  beneath 
whitifii  with  longitudinal  brown  (treaks.  Crown  brown, 
with  irregular  oblong  white  (pots  ;  front  w hi tilh  ;  cheeks 
blackilh  ;  head  on  the  hind-part  and  throat  white  ; 
bread  and  belly  yeliowifh-white  with  longitudinal  brown 
ftripes  ;  back  dullcy  tinged  with  blue,  tire  ends  of  the 
feathers  fprinkled  with  a  few  white  fpots  ;  wings  beneath 
variegated  black  and  white  :  tail  above  dufky,  eroded 
with  paler  bars,  underneath  w.hitifh.  Inhabits  Green¬ 
land:  of  (mail  lize  ;  lives  on  birds. 

37.  Falco  ferox,  the  fierce  eagle.  Cere  green  ;  body 
above  brown  ;  back,  belly,  and  ta.il-cdV.erts  fnowy,  va¬ 
riegated  with  chednut  fpots  ;  tail-feathers  equal,  brown, 
•with  four  paler  bands.  Bill  leaden-black  ;  eyelids  blue; 
irids  yellow  ;  head  and  neck,  ferruginous  mixed,  with 
v  hi  tilh  ;  quill-feathers  twenty-fix,  black,  beneath  white, 
towards  the  tips  grey  ;  tail-feathers  twelve,  equal,  be¬ 
neath  white;  claws  flvarp.  Inhabits  Rufiia  :  more  than 
two  feet  long  ;  very  rapacious. 

38.  Falco  maritimus,  the  Javan  eagle.  Cere  and  legs 
yellow;  body  and  tip  of  the  tail  white, ;  (hanks  reddifii 
mixed  with  white.  Bill  yellow.  Inhabits  the  fea  coad 
of  Jaya:  four  feet  long  ;  feeds  on  .fifh  and  carrion. 

39.  Falco  /Egyptius,  the  Egyptian  eagle.  Cere  and 
half  downy  legs  yellow  ;  body  above  cinereous,  beneath 
ferruginous  ;  wings  above  brown  ;  .tail  forked,  as  long  as 
the  body,  barred  with  brown.  Bill  yellow  ;  tail-feathers 
black  towards  the  tip;  wings  underneath  grey-brown; 
tail  cinereous;  claws  black.  Inhabits  Egypt;  a  foot 
and  half  long. 

40.  Falco  Niloticns,  the  eagle  of  the  Nile.  Cere  and 
legs  yellow  ;  body  above  red di di-brown  with  tranfverfe 
black  rays  ;  tail  forked,  as  long  as  the  body  ;  wings  va¬ 
riegated  with  brown,  grey,  white,  and  a  reddifh  hue. 
Added  by  Turton,  from  Sonnini  Travels,  i.  321. — Bill 
black,  grey,  towards  the  bafe.;  irids  hazel  ;  feathers  of 
the  head  black  in  the  middle,  of  tl\e  lides  of  the  head 
varied  with  grey,  black,  and  red;  throat  grey  ;  upper 
part-  of  the  bread:  reddifh,  with  black  longitudinal  fpots  ; 
rdf  of  the.  body  beneath  grey,  tinged  with  red;  legs 
Ipotted  with  black.  Inhabits  Egypt :  twelve  inches  long. 

41.  Falco  ftridens,  the  noify  eagle.  This  fpecies, 
called  by  Vaillant  le  v'oeifer ,  is~a  molt  beautiful  bird,  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  the  other  eagles  not  only  by  a  variety  of 
colours,  but  by  the  elegance  of  its  fhapeand  make.  The 
front  of  the  body,  and  the  tail,  are  white;  the  other 
parts  are  feddifh-br.own  mingled  with  black.  The  fea¬ 
thers  of  the  head,  neck,  and  fcapuiars,  which  are  white, 
(hew  their  brown  edges;  a  few  longitudinal  blackilh  fpots 
appear  on  tire  bread.  The  reft  of  the  plumage  is  ferru¬ 
ginous  brown  and  black ;  the  fmaller  wing-coverts .  are 
lighter,  inclining  to  ruff-colour  ;  inthispar.t  the. fcapuiars 
are  mixed  with  black,  which  agreeably  relieves  the  white 
that  falls  gracefully  down  upon  the  back.  The  wing- 
quills,  the  outer  barbs  marbled,  white,  and  red  ;  the 
lower  part  of  the  back  and  upper  tail-coverts  are  black 
mixed  with  dirty-white.  The  (kin  is  vifible  between  the 
beak  and  the  eye,  being  furniftied  only  with  a  few  fcat- 
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tered  hairs;  it  is  of  a  yellowiffi  colour,  as  well  as  the 
bafe  of  the  bill,  the  feet,  and  the  toes.  The  iris  is  red- 
di(b-brown.  The  feathers  of  the  thighs  fall  down  half 
an  inch  upon  the  legs  in  front ;  the  nails  and  bill  are  of  a 
blue  horn-colour.  The  crop  is  covered  with  a  long  tufted 
down.  The  tail  is  fomewhat  rounded  ;  that  is,  the  outer 
quills  are  the  fhorteff,  the  reft  are  longer  in  fuccelfion  to 
the  two  middle  ones,  which  are  the  longed,  and  are  of 
equal  length.  The  female  has  much  lefs  black  fn  her 
plumage  ;  the  white  is  not  fo  pure  ;  the  red  not  fo  dark. 
She  is  larger  than  the  male.  The  wings,  when  at  reft, 
reach  to  the  end  of  the  tail  ;  when  extended,  they  mea- 
fure  eight  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  The  young  one  has  cine¬ 
reous  grey  in  the  place  of  white;  at  the  fecond  moult, 
the  grey  remains  intermixed  with  the  white  ;  in  the  third 
year  the  bird  receives  its  permanent  colours,  and  the  tail 
is  then  entirely  white. 

This  fpecies  is  found  on  the  fea-fliore,  and  at  the 
mouths  of  great  rivers  all  along  the  eaft  and  weft  coaft  of 
Africa,  at  lead  as  far  as  Vaillant  travelled  in  thofe  direc¬ 
tions  ;  he  never  obferved  it  in  the  interior,  becaufe  fifh 
being  its  principal  food,  it  frequents  thofe  places  only 
which  are  vifited  by  the  tide  ;  for,  1110ft  of  the  rivers  in 
Africa  being  merely  torrents  milling  from  the  mountains,, 
fifh  is  as  fcarce  there  as  it  is  plenty  in  thofe  parts  border¬ 
ing  on  the  fea;  yet  even  in  the  interior  .they  were  feen 
along  the  whole  courfe  of  the  Orange  river  and  the  Rio 
Grande,  becaufe  thefe  dreams  are  furnifhed  with  fifh  in 
every  part.  This  bird,  like  the  ofprey  and  the  bald- 
buzzard,  darts  rapidly  from  a  great  height  into  the  water 
upon  a  fifh  ;  fometiines  he  fplafhes  into  the  waves  with  a,. 
violent  noif'e,  plunges  his  whole  body  under  water,  and 
rife.s  with  a  large  fifh  in  his  claws  ;  on  the;  neighbouring 
rpeks  he  devours  his  prey,  or  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree  un¬ 
rooted. and  thrown  up  by  the  waves;  and  he  generally  re¬ 
turns  to  the  fame  place  for  the  fame  purpofe,  as  may  be 
obferved  by  the  heaps  of  heads  and  bones  of  fifties. 
Among  thefe,  the  bones  of  gazelles  are  fometimes  feen, 
fo  that  beads  make  part  of  its  prey,  but  not  birds  :  a  large 
kind  of  lizard,  very  common  in  the  rivers  of  Africa, 
forms  an  occafional.  variety  in  its  food. 

The  name  naturally  arifes  from  the  cuflora  thefe  birds 
have  of  uttering  loud  cries  with  various  inflexions  of 
voice  ;  and  they  reply  to  each  other  at  a  great  diftance, 
perched  on  rocks  hanging  over  the  fea,  or  on  a  broken 
tree  on  the  fands.  During,  thefe  noify  communications, 
they  are  feen  to  make  violent  contortions  of  the  headand 
neck,  doubtlefs  from  the  great  exertion  required  for  fuch 
a  loud  converfation.  They  are  eafily  difeovered  by  this 
rough  mu fic.;  bur  it  is  very  difficult  to  approach  one  fo 
as  to  take  aim.  Vaillant,  determined  to  fpare  no  pains 
to  poflefs  fuch  a  rare  bird,  dug  a  hole,  over  which  he 
laid  a. mat,  and  covered  it  partly  with  earth  :  there  he  lay 
three  days  in  ambufh  in  fight  of  a  ftump  of  a  tree,  w-here 
a  couple  of  thefe  birds  ufually  came  to  devour  their 
prey  ;  but  they  did  not  return  till  the  mould  had  no 
longer  a  freflv  appearance,  but  looked  fun-burnt  like  the 
reft  :  tit  length  lie  (hot  the  female,  but  (he  flew  acrofs  the 
(Xuuerboom  river,  and  Vaillant  was  nigh  being  drowned 
in  following  her  at  high  water,  as  may  be  feen  at  large  in 
his  Travels  in  Africa.  The  male  was  killed  feme  "days 
after,  in  learch  of  his  female,  near  the  encampment, 
while  feeding  on  the  remains  of  a  buffalo  which  Vaillant 
had  thrown  out  to  attract  carnivorous  birds. 

The  noify  eagle  is  therefore  very  fhy  ;  he  takes  flight 
as  Coon  as  he  perceives  the  hunter  at  a  confiderable  dif- 
tance.  He  riles  to  a  prodigious  height  ;  and  his  flight  is 
extremely  graceful.  While. in  the  air,  he  frequenrly  ut¬ 
ters  the.  notes  or  Jyllables  ca-koti-cqn-cou.  Thefe  are  ut¬ 
tered  flowly,  the  fecond  fome  tones  higher  than  the  firfr, 
and  the  two  laft  fucceflively  one  tone  lower.  VaiLlant 
exprelfes  the  fong  in  mufical  notes,  thus  : 


It  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  could  we  have  the 
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notes  of  all  birds  thus  reduced  to  a  mufical  fcale.  Thefe 
rotes,  it  is  to  be  obferved,are  only  uttered  while  the  bird 
json  the  wing;  not  when  hovering  overany  thing, but  while 
fkimming  the  air  with  complacency  and  felf-fatisfaclion, 
and  without  that  exertion  and  contortion  attending  the 
cry  we  mentioned  before  :  at  this  time  his  voice  is  really 
pleafing  and  fonorous,  without  any  of  that  raucous  tone 
which  didinguifhes  birds  of  prey  in  general. 

The  male  and  female  are  generally  together,  and  par¬ 
take  in  the  mod  friendly  manner  of  each  other’s  prey. 
Their  airie  is  on  the  tops  of  trees  or  among  rocks  ;  it  re- 
fembles  that  of  the  griffard,  except  that  it  is  lined  with 
foft  fubft'ances,  as  feathers,  wool,  &c.  on  which  are  laid 
three  white  eggs,  like  a  turkey’s,  but  larger.  The  colo- 
nifts  at  the  Cape  call  this  eagle  grade  vis-vanger ,  great 
fifher-bird  ;  or  witte  vis-vanger,  white  fifher-bird.  This 
fpecies  is  not  common,  however,  near  the  Cape  ;  Vaillant 
heard  its  cry  but  once  in  Falfe-bay  ;  at  (ixty  or  eighty 
leagues  didance  they  begin  to  be  more  plentiful;  but 
they  are  mod  numerous  about  Lagoa-hay.  It  mull  be 
known  alfo  in  Nigritia;  for  by  the  defcription  this  mnft 
b'e  the  eagle  called  by  Gaby  the  nun.  “  It  has  (fays  he) 
the  habit  of  a  carmelite,  with  his  white  fcapulary.” 
This  fhort  notice  certainly  agrees  better  with  the  noify 
eagle  than  with  the  bald  buzzard,  to  which  it  is  referred, 
very  injudicioufly,  by  BufFon. 

42.  Falco  Antillarum,  the  eagle  of  the  Antilles.  Body 
brown,  belly  white,  crown  black.  Inhabits  the  Wed  In¬ 
dies  ;  is  only  eighteen  inches  long.  This  fpecies,  called 
m'ansfeni,  is  a  drong  bird  of  prey,  which  in  its  form  and 
plumage  bears  fo  great  a  refemblance  to  the  eagle,  that 
its  diminutive  fize  is  the  only  mark  of  difcrimination,  for 
it  is  fcarcely  bigger  than  the  falcon,  though  its  claws  are 
twice  as  large,  and  dronger.  Though  thus  well-armed, 
it  generally  attacks  only  defencelefs  birds  ;  as  the  thrudies 
and  the  fea-larks  ;  or,  if  more  adventurous,  the  ring-doves 
and  turtles  :  it  feeds  alfo  on  ferpents  and  fmall  lizards. 
It  perches  commonly  on  the  mod  lofty  trees  :  its  feathers 
are  fo  drong,  and  fo  compacted,  that  unlefs  we  fire  oppo- 
lite  their  pofition,  the  diot  will  not  penetrate. 

43.  Falco  Sinenfi’s,  the  Chinefe  eagle.  Cere  and  legs 
yellow  ;  body  above  brown,  beneath  yellowidi.  Bill  and 
claws  large,  black  ;  irids  brown;  crown  dufky;  middle 
Ih'ipe  of  the  wings  dark.  Inhabits  India  and  China. 

44.  Falco  Cheela,  the  Cheela  eagle.  Head  fiightly 
creded  ,  body  brown  ;  wing-coverts  (potted  with  white  ; 
rump  white;  tail  with  a  broad  white  band.  Bill  blue  ; 
irids  and  legs  yellow.  Inhabits  India.  This  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  added  by  Dr.  Turtou,  from  Smellie’s  edition 
of  BufFon,  vol.  ix.  p.  426. 

45.  Falco  Afiaticus,  the  Afiatic  eagle.  Legs  yellow, 
half  downy;  body  brown  above,  white  beneath1;  bread 
(Leaked  ;  tail-feathers  filver-grey,  external  ones  with  five 
pale  bands.  Twenty-one  inches  long.  Bill  black;  quili- 
fe’athers  grey  with  black  bands  ;  upper  tail-covertS  white  ; 
legs  downy  on  the  fbre-part.  Inhabits  China. 

46.  Falco  Novse  Ho'llandiae,  the  New-Holland  eagle. 
Body  white  ;  cere  and  legs  yellow  ;  hind  claw  twice  as 
long  as  the  fore.  Twenty  inches  long  ;  orbitsyellow.  In¬ 
habits  New-Holland. 

47.  Falco  Urubitinga,  the  Brafilian  eagle.  Cere  and 
legs  yellow  ;  body  brown  ;  wings  blackifh  mixed  with  ci- 
ne.teous;  tail  white,  the  tip  black  fpeckled  with  white. 
Size  of  a  half-grown  duck.  Bill  thick,  black  ;  eyes  large. 
Inhabits  Brafil. 

48.  Falco  Ponticerianus,  the  Pondicherry  eagle.  Cere 
bliiilh  ;  legs  yellow;  body  chednut';  head,  neck,  and 
bread  white  ;  a  longitudinal  brown  line  in  the  middle  of 
all  the  feathers.  One  foot  feven  inches  long.  Inhabits 
India.  B  Vi  don  defcribes  this  Ead-Indian  bird  very  accu¬ 
rately.  It  is  only  about  half  the  bulk  of  the  common 
eagle,  and  refembles  the  ofprey  in  the  colour  of  the  cere, 
which  is  bluifh  ;  but  its  feet  are  not  blue  as  in  that  bird, 
nor  yellow  as  in  the  erne.  It  is  probably  the  mod  re¬ 
markable  bird  of  prey  on  the  Malabar  cbad,  (dice  the  na¬ 


tives  make-an  idol  of  it,  to  which  they  pay  adoration ;  but 
the  beauty  of  its  plumage,  ratherthan  itsbulk  or  drength, 
merits' this  honour.  It  is  undoubtedly ;  the  mod  elegant 
of  the  rapacious  tribe.  Salerne  fays,  “  it  is  as  beautiful 
as  it  is  rare.  Its  head,  neck,  and  the  Whole  of  its  bread, 
are  covered  with  exceedingly  white  feathers,  longer  than 
broad,  the  draft  and  edge  of  which  are  of  a  fine  jet  black. 
The  red  of  the  body  is  of  a  fliining  chednut,  lighter  be¬ 
neath  the  wing's  than  above  ;  the  fix  fird  wing-feathers 
are  black  at  the  end  ;  the  cere  bluidi  ;  the  tip  of  the  bill 
yellow,  verging  on  green  ;  the  feet  yellow  ;  the  nails 
black.  It  has  a  piercing1  look,  and  is  of  the  bulk  of  the 
falcon.  It  is  a  fort  of  divinity  wordiippedby  the  Indians. 
It  occurs  alfo  in  the  kingdom  of  Vifapour,  and  in  the 
territories  of  the  Great  Mogul. 

49.  Falco  aequinoftialis,  the  equinoftial  eagle.  Legs 
yellow  ;  head,  neck,  and  back,  dark-brown  ;  bread  red- 
difh  ;  wing-coverts  and  fhoulders  chocolate  ;  tail  black  ; 
the  feathers*,  except  the  two  middle  ones,  marked  with 
the  letter  V  in  white.  Twenty-one  inch.es  long.  Bill  pale  ; 
claws  pale  tipt  with  black.  Inhabits  Cayenne. 

50.  Falco  capillamentus,  the  tufted  eagle.  This  is  a 
fmall  fpecies-.  It  has  a  tuft  long  and  didinft,  hanging 
down  five  or  fix  inches  behind  :  it  (lopes  gracefully  to¬ 
wards  the  neck;  but  is  fo  flexible,  that  it  is  agitated  by 
the  wind  into  a  thoufand  agreeable  forms.  This  tuft  has 
occafioned  the  fpecific  name  :  Vaillant  calls  it  le  huppard. 
This  bird  has  the  charadteriflic  of  the  eagles,  courage  and 
drength  ;  it  lives  modly  by  hunting  ;  but,  for  want  ofliv- 
ing  prey,  will  fometimes  feed  on  earVion,  as  all  the  rapa¬ 
cious  birds  oecadonally  do,  of  what  genus  foever  ;  for  it 
is  a  vulgarerror,  which  Vaillant  contradicts  from  his'own 
knowledge,  that  eagles  will  not  feed  upon  a  dead  bead, 
how  hungry  foever  they  may  be.  This  bird  however, 
not  having  the  drength  requilite  for  dedroying  the  ga¬ 
zelle,  attacks  only  the  fmallergume,  fuch  as  hares,  ducks, 
and  partridges,  which  it  is  very  dextrous  in  feizing  :  its 
long  wings,  whole  tips  reach  almod  to  the  end  of  the  tail, 
are  admirably  (itted:for  darting  with  vad  fwiftnefs  upon 
birds  of  fnch  rapid  flight  as  the  partridges  of  Africa. 
The  prevailing  colour  is  dark-brown,  lighter  on  the  neck 
and  bread,  darker  on  the  belly  and  mantle.  The  breeches, 
or  long  feathers  of  the  thighs,  are  mixed  with  white,  and 
drll  more  fo  the  down  which  covers  the  legs  quite  to  the 
toes.  The  large  wing-quills  are  a  browni(h'-t>lack,  with 
fome  in  the  middle  of  their  outer  barb's  ;  the  othbr  quills 
of  the  wings,  and  thofe  of  the  tail,  are  fliaded  with  grey 
and  white;  but  the  end  of  the  tail  is  dark -brown,  and- is 
fomewhat  rounded.  The  toes  are  yellowidi,  the  nails  a 
(hilling  black;  the  beak  horn-colour;  the  iris  of  the  eye 
is  yellow,  which  grows  darker  with  age.  This  fpecies 
was  obferved  by  Vaillant  in  the  country  of  the  Auteni- 
quois,  and  in  Caffraria.  The  ned  is  built  011  trees,  and 
lined  with  feathers  or  wool.  The  female  lays  two  eggs, 
which  are  almod  round,  with  reddidi  fpots.  She  is 
larger  than  th‘e  male  ;  but  her  colours  are  not  fo  dark, 
and  her  creft  is  Oiorter  ;  die  lvas 'mere1  white  about  the 
thighs,  and  a  few  white  fpots  about  the  eyes  and  on  the 
top  of  the  head.  The  male  and  female  are  generally  feen  to¬ 
gether  ;  and  they  commonly  keep  to  the  fame  haunts.  This 
bird  has  only  a  plaintive  note,  which  is  feldom  heard  hue 
when  in  pnrfuitof  the  ravens,  to  which' it  (hews  no  m'erCy 
if  they  come  near  its  ncd.  Its  mod  'defperate  battles  are 
with  that  fpecies  of  corvus  called  the  collared  raven  ; 
which  bird,  being  drong  and  bold,  will  (bnv  times  attack 
this  fmall  eagle,  to  feize  its  prey  ;  a* party -of  them  will 
even  afiail  the  ned,  to  devour  thte  eggs  or •yo'ung*  which 
the  old  ones  defend  with  the  mod  defperate  refolution. 
See  the  article  Corvcjs,  vol.  v.  p.  237.  The  young  are 
at  fird  covered  with  a  light-grey  down, 'which  by  degreed 
is  fucceeded  by  brownifli  feathers  edged  with  rufous. 
Vailiant  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  three  different 
neds  of  this  fpecies  ;  he  never  found more  than  twoyoung 
in  each,  of  which  one  was  always  a  male  and  the  other  a 
female1;  they  are  e.ffily  didirigtiifiied  by  the  difference  of 
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iize  even  at  that  age.  The  tuft  or  crcd,  begins  to  appear 
about  the  time  they  quit  the  ned. 

51.  Falco  longicaudtis,  the  long-tailed  eagle.  Ifacom- 
manding  courage  be  one  of  the  attributes  which  didin- 
gn i flies  the  eagles  from  other  birds,  this  fpecies  may  vie 
with  all  others.  He  tyrannifes  over  all  the  great  birds 
that  approach  his  domain  ;  he  is  a  real  defpot,  who, 
availing  himfelf  of  his  drength,  makes  war,  and  fpreads 
devaftation  all  around  him.  He  flies  with  great  eafe  and 
fwiftnefs;  and  his  long  tail  is  of  adipirable  ufe  to  him  in 
making: thofe  quick  turns  which  are  nec  e-flit  ry , for  defeat¬ 
ing.  the  exertions  and  (hiftings  of  birds  who  endeavour  to 
efcape  his  cruel  talons.  He  is  fond  of  purfuing  thofe  birds 
w-hole  flight  is  the  mod  rapid  and  varied;  efpeciallv  the 
ring-dove,  or  wood-pigeon,  and  that  fpecies  called  by  Vail- 
l.ant  ramrou,  which  is  his  common  food.  Falcons,  fpar- 
row-hawks,  hobbies,  &cc.  purfue  this  fort  of  pigeon  in 
Europe,  but  with  little  fucce.fs,  even  when  they  pounce 
upon  a  whole  flock  of  them.  Their  mode  of  attack  in¬ 
deed  is  different  :  they  rife  in  the  air,  and  dart  l'uddenly 
at  the  prey,  which  if  they  rnifs,  the  pigeon  has  time  to  ef¬ 
cape  before  they  can  recover  themfelves.  But  the  long¬ 
tailed  eagle  watches  the  motions  of  his  prey,  and  leaves 
nothing  to  chance  :  this  pigeon  gains  the  tops  of  the  high- 
elt  trees,  and  indulges  in  a  manner  of  flying  which  is  pecu¬ 
liar  to  itfelf.  If  the  eagle  at  this  time  can  get  beneath  him 
before  he  can  gain  the  woods  and  hide  among  the  thickets, 
his  fate  is  inevitable:  all  his  turns  and  rapid  movements 
are  ot  no  avail  :  his  enemy  rather  endeavours  to  weary 
him  out  than  to  follow  him  :  keeping  always  below  him 
fo  as  to  bidder  him  from  reding,  and  the  moment  he  en¬ 
deavours  to  percli  lie  is  fine  to  be  taken,  for  the  eagle  in¬ 
tercepts  him  by  a  (horter  cut.  If  the  bird  drops  on  the 
ground,  fatigued,  the  eagle  pounces  upon  him  and  feizes 
him  indantly.  This  eagle  tears  the  feathers  from  the  botfy 
before  he  devours  it  :  and  this  he  does  on  the  low  branch 
of  a  tree,  on  a  fallen  trunk,  or  on  a  rock  ;  but  never  on 
the  ground.  This  bird  is  moflly  found  in  forefls  ;  prefer¬ 
ring  places  where  the  trees  are  larged,  and  dand  apart  ; 
for  there,  concealed  behind  a  large  bough,  he  watches  the 
motions  of  the  woo-d-pigeons  and  the  partridges,  his  fa¬ 
vourite  prey  :  he  feeds  alfo  upon  a  very  fmall  kind  of  ga¬ 
zelle,  which  frequents  the  woods,  called  nomctjes  by  the 
Hottentots.  “  1  long  enjoyed  the  pleafure,”  fays  Vail- 
lant,  “  of  obferving  a  pair  of  thefe  eagles,  whofe  ned  was 
near  my  camp  in  the  woods  of  the  delightful  country  of 
Auteniquoi.  1  watched  them  more  than  three  weeks  be¬ 
fore  I  diot  them  :  feated  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  1  (pent 
whole  mornings  in  marking  their  motionsand  their  wiles. 
As  this  was  the  time  of  fitting,  the  ned  was  never  left 
by  botft,  and  I  was  fure  to  find  them  every  day  in  the  fame 
place.  If  the  male  had  feized  a  prey,  he  was  prefently 
followed  by  a  numeronsand  noify  flight  of  ravens,  as  if  to 
difpute  a  lhare  in  the  booty  ;  but  the  eagle  feems  to  de- 
fpife  their  croaking  and  threatening;  and  the  dadardly 
troop  dare  not  come  very  near,  but  are  content  to  feize 
the  morfels  which  fall  from  the  tree,  where  the  eagle  de¬ 
vours  his  prey  with  the  greated  tranquillity.  If  a  large 
bird  of  prey  appears,  the  male  eagle  purfues  it  with  the 
mod  bitter  animolity,  till  he  drives  it  out  of  his  domain. 

In  the  mean  time  the  (mailed  birds  might  go  with  impu¬ 
nity  even  upon  his  ned  ;  and  there  they  were  fecure  againd 
the  attacks  of  the  fmaller  rapacious  birds.” 

The  extreme  width  of  this  bird’s  wings  appear  fmaller 
than  that  of  the  other  eagles  ;  becaufe,  as  the  wings 
reach  only  half-way  the  tail,  they  appear  (hort  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  length  of  the  tail  ;  but,  when  the  fize  of  the 
body  is  conlidered,  the  wings  are  not  fmall.  The  body 
of  this  eagle  is  not  fo  thick  as  fome  of  the  fpecies  ;  but 
it  is  longer,  and  dimmer,  as  fitted  for  the  chace  :  it  dif¬ 
fers,  therefore,  from  the  douter  eagles,  as  a  greyhound 
from  a  madid' dog.  This  fpecies  has  a  tuft  alio,  but  not 
fo  confpicuous  as  the  preceding,  and  in  the  female  hardly 
perceptible.  The  female  is  about  a  third  larger  than  the 
male,  and  has  more  fawn-colour  upon  the  mantle  and  wing- 
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coverts.  The  tail  is  tranfverfely  ft r i p-e d  with  black  and 
white  ;  the  outer  barbs  of  the  large  wing-quills  are 
brovvnidi  ;  all  the  part  which  is  concealed  when  the 
wings  are  folded  up  is  llripeu.  The  toes  arc  yellow  ; 
the  claws,  which  are  very  ftrong,  are  lead-colour,,  as  is 
the  bill.  The  iris  of  the  eye  is  a  bright  yellow.  The 
plumage  in  general  is  white,  (haded  with  black! fh  on  the 
mantle  ;  it  is  foft  to  the  touch,  whereas  the  eagles  in  ge¬ 
neral  are  rough.  Its  cry  confids  of  fever  d  flfiarp  founds 
following  in  quick  fucceflion,  foinethinglike .criTqui-qui- 
qui-qui.  When  on  his.  percli,  after  .being  gorged,  he  re¬ 
peals  the  fame  notes  for  hours  together,  but  in  accents 
rather. weak  for  a  bird  of  fuch  a  lize.  The  white  eagle 
builds  on  the  top  of  the  highed  trees:  the  male  and  fe¬ 
male  fit  by  turns  ;  the  eggs  are  two,  white,  the  fize  of  a 
turkey’s,  but  more  round.  The  young,  one  differs  little 
from  the  full, -grown  bird  ;  the  brown  tints  are  indeed 
lighter,  and  all  the  wing-coverts  are  edged  with  readidi. 
It  is  a  general  remark  on  the  young  of  the  rapacious 
kinds,  that  the  feathers  of  the  mantle  are  always  bordered 
with  reddifii  or  fawn-colours.  Vaillant  met  with  this  fpe¬ 
cies  in  the  Anteniqu ois  country  only  ;  and  from  its  vvhite- 
nefs  he  calls  it  blanchard. 

52.  Falco  milvus,  the  kite.  Cere  yellow;  tail  forked; 
body  ferruginous  ;  head  whitifh.  This  bird  is  eadly  diftin- 
guidied  by  his  forked  tail  and  his  dow  floating  motion. 
He  is  never  at  red  ;  to  him  flying  feems  both  natural  and 
eafy  ;  and  he  may  be  faid  to  fipend  his  life  in  the  air.  The 
manner  in  which  he  plies  his  wings,  has  often  been  ad¬ 
mired.  They  are  at  times  altogether  without  motion  ; 
and  it  is  by  his  tail  alone  that  he  direfts  his  evolutions. 
He  raifes  himfelf  without  effort,  and  defcends  as  if  he 
were  Aiding  along  an  inclined  plane.  He  flackens,  then 
quickens,  his  movement,  again  dops  his  flight,  and  hangs 
as  if  motionlefs  in  the  bofom  of  the  air  for  hours  together. 
With  all  this  apparent  eafe  in  flying,  lie  feldom  chafes; 
for  there  is  hardly  any  bird  that  cannot  make  good  his  re¬ 
treat  againd  him.  He  may  therefore  be  conlidered  as  a  • 
lurking  enemy,  who  prowls  about,  and  when  he  finds  a 
fmall  bird  wounded,  or  a  young  chicken  drayed  from  the 
mother,  indantly  feizes  the  hour  of  calamity,  and,  like  a 
famidied  glutton,  lliews  no  mercy.  Notwithdanding  its 
ignoble  manners,  the  French  call  it  the  royal  kite ;  becaufe 
it  was  formerly  an  amufement  for  princes  to  hunt  this 
cowardly  bird  with  the  falcon  or  the  fparrpiy-ha.wk.  It 
is  indeed  entertaining  to  fee  it,  though  polTeired  of  all 
that  ought  to  infpire  courage,  and  deficient  neither  in 
weapons,  drength,  nor  agility,  decline  the  combat,  and 
fly  before  a  fparrow-hawk  much  fmaller  than  itfelf;  it 
condantly  circles,  and  rifes,  as  it  were,  to  conceal  itfelf 
in  the  clouds;  but,  when  overtaken,  buffers  itfelf  to  be 
beaten  without  refidance,  and  brought  to  the  ground, 
not  wounded,  but  vanquilhed,  and  rather  overcome  with 
fear  than  fubdued  by  the  force  of  its  antagonid.  Though 
the  body  of  the  kite  is  comparatively  fmall,  its  wings  ex¬ 
tend  near  five  feet ;  the  cere,  the  iris,  and  the  feet,  are 
yellow  ;  the  bill  is  of  a  horn  colour,  blackifil  towards  the 
point,  and  the  nails  are  black;  its  light  is  as  keen  as  its 
dight  is  rapid;  fometimes  it  (bars  fo  high  in  the  air  as  to 
be  beyond  tire  reach  of  our  view,  and  yet  at  this  immenfe 
didance  it  didinbtly  perceives  its  food,  and  defcends  upon 
whatever  it  can  devour  or  ravage  without  refidance  ;  its 
attacks  are  confined  to  the  fmalled  animals  and  the  feebled 
birds;  it  is  particularly  fond  of  young  chickens,  but  the 
fury  of  the  mother  is  fufficient  to  repel  the  robber.  It  is 
not  a  bird  of  palfage,  for  it  condantly  condrudts  its  ned 
in  the  fame  climates,  and  breeds  in  the  hollow  of  rocks. 
The  female  lays  two  or  three  eggs,  which  are  whitilh  with 
pale  yellow  fpots,  and,  like  thole  of  all  the  Carnivorous 
birds,  are  rounder  than  lien’s  eggs.  This  fpecies  feems 
to  be  fcattered  through-  the  whole  extent  of  the  ancient 
continent,  from  Sweden  to  Senegal  p  and  is  the  only  one 
which  regularly  inhabits  this  country.  It  is  the  falco 
milvus  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  kite  or  glead  of  Willughby, 
Pennant,  and  Latham.  I11  German  it  is  named  weijer 
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mi'lan  (white  kite),  and  hungeyer  (hen-vulture)  ;  in  Dutch, 
ti'owc-,  in  Italian,  milvo,  n'ibbfo,  poyana.  The  Romans  named 
it  milvius ,  i.  e.  mollis  avis ,  indolent  bird.  The  Swedifh 
glada ,  and  the  old  Englifli  name  gleacle,  refer  to  its  gliding 
motion.  There  are  three  varieties  :  i.  Crown  and  throat 
cheftnut.  2.  Cere  greenifli  ;  body  brownilh  ;  head,  throat, 
and  chin,  cheftnut.  3.  Coverts  of  the  back  violet;  fea¬ 
thers  tipt  with  a  white  fpot. 

53.  Falco  ater,  the  black  kite.  Cere  and  legs  yel¬ 
low  ;  body  above  browni  fh-black ;  head  and  body  beneath 
whitifh  ;  tail  forked.  Ariftotle  diftinguifhes  this  from 
the  preceding,  which  he  names  fimply  kite,  and  gives  it 
the  epithet  of  /Etolian,  becattfe,  in  his  time,  it  was  pro¬ 
bably  mod  common  in  ^fEtolia.  Vaillant  fays,  this  is 
only  the  common  kite  before  its  fecond  moult.  Kites 
tor  the  mod  part  lay  only  two  eggs,  fometimes  three  ;  but 
this  Ipccies  lays  four.  It  is  the  falco  ater  of  Gmelin,  the 
Jchzvartzer  milan  and  the  brauner  maid  gey er  of  the  Germans, 
and  the  black  kite  of  Sibbald  and  Latham.  It  is  fmaller 
than  the  common  kite,  its  tail  (lightly  forked,  its  legs 
(lender;  its  egg  is  ferruginous,  with  dttlky  and  black 
fpots.  They  are  migratory  ;  before  the  approach  of  win¬ 
ter,  they  traverfe  the  Black  Sea,  marfhalled  in  numerous 
lines,  and  return  in  the  fame  order  about  the  beginning 
of  April :  they  remain  the  whole  winter  in  Egypt,  and  are 
fo  tame,  that  they  enter  the  cities,  and  alight  upon  the 
windows  of  the  houfes;  their  fight  is  fo  quick,  and  their 
flight  fo  fteady,  that  they  catch  in  the’air  the  bits  of 
meat  that  are  thrown  to  them. 

54.  Falco  Auftriacus,  the  Auftrian  kite.  Cere  and 
legs  yellow  ;  legs  fomewhat  downy  ;  body  above  cheft¬ 
nut,  beneath  brick-duft  colour  fpotted  with  brown;  tail 
forked.  Biil  yellow,  with  a  black  fpot  ;  angles  of  the 
mouth  yellow;  irids  and  claws  black  ;  palate  blue;  front 
and  throat  white  fpotted  with  brown;  bead,  breaft,  and 
wings,  cheftnut ;  tail  fmall  with  blackifh  bands  ;  feathers 
tipt  with  white.  Inhabits  the  woods  of  Auftria;  and 
feeds  on  birds  and  bats. 

55.  Falco  Brafilienfis,  the  Brafil  kite.  Feet  yellow  ; 
body  tawny  varied  with  white  and  yellow  fpots  ;  tail  va¬ 
riegated  with  white  and  brown.  Bill  and  claws  long, 
(harp,  black ;  eyes  and  irids  yellow  ;  breaft  and  belly 
often  white;  tail  nine  inches  long.  Inhabits  Brazil ;  and 
is  very  deftru£live  to  poultry. 

56.  Falco  parafiticus,  the  parafite  kite.  The  diftindlive 
marks  of  the  kite  are  its  forked  tail,  and  long  wings 
reaching  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  which  is  very  long 
alfo.  Hence  Vaillant  was  induced  to  place  the  African 
parafite,  a  new  fpecies,  in  this  divifion  of  rapacious  birds. 
The  tail  of  this  is  lefs  forked  than  the  common  kite  ; 
nor  is  the  bird  itfelf  larger  than  the  ringtail.  The  beak 
differs  in  being  yellow,  at  the  bafe  blue.  The  feet  are 
yellow,  and  the  claws  black.  The  top  of  the  head,  neck, 
fcapulars,  and  mantle,  are  in  general  tan-colour,  but  the 
quill  of  each  feather  has  a  tint  of  black,  and  they  are 
light  at  their  edges.  The  large  upper  wing-coverts  are 
dill  lighter  on  their  edges.  The  larger  wing-quills  are 
black,  the  next  lighter,  and  the  fmalleft  brown.  The 
cheeks  and  throat  are  whitifh  ;  the  breaft  of  the  fame  co¬ 
lour  as  the  mantle.  The  belly,  legs,  and  under  tail-co¬ 
verts,  are  of  a  beautiful  cinnamon  colour:  but  the  fea¬ 
thers  ot  this  bird  in  general  have  a  black  ftroke  along 
their  ftem.  .  The  tail  is  brown,  with  tranfverfe  (tripes  of 
a  darker  colour;  and  except  the  two  outer  feathers  on 
each  fide,  they  are  light  fawn  colour  at  the  ends.  The 
eye  is  hazel.  The  female  is  larger  than  the  male,  but 
her  colours  are  weaker.  This  (pecies  Vaillant  found  in 
all  the  parts  of  Africa  he  vifited  ;  but  moftly  in  thofe 
places  where  fmall  game  abounds,  as  among  the  Caffres 
and  the  Great  Namaquois.  The  fettlers  at  the  Cape 
call  it  kuyken-dief  which  (ignifies  fowl-ftealer ;  indeed 
this  is  the  word  by  which  the  Dutch  defignate  the  kite 
in  their  own  country.  It  is  bolder  than  the  common 
kite;  the  fight  of  man  does  not  prevent  it  from  attack¬ 
ing  domeftic  birds  ;  there  is  hardly  an  inhabited  fpot 
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where  fome  of  thefe  depredators  do  not  appear  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  hour  of  the  day.  “During  my  travels,  (fays  Vail¬ 
lant,)  when  encamped,  I  was  fure  to  be  attended  by  fe- 
veral,  who  perched  on  my  waggons,  and  often  carried 
away  pieces  of  meat.  When  driven  away  by  my  Hot¬ 
tentots,  they  would  return  immediately,  and  their  bold- 
nefs  was  very  troublefome  ;  even  the  mufquet  did  not 
always  rid  us  of  thefe  guefts ;  they  would  come  back, 
although  wounded.  Thefe  fmell-feafts  (parafites)  were 
fo  ftrongly  attradfed  by  our  cooking  meat  in  the  open  air, 
that  they  almoft  tore'it  from  our  hands.”  From  a  great 
height  thefe  kites  will  plunge  into  the  water  after  fifii,  of 
which  they  are  very  fond.  They  hunt  all  kinds  of  fmall 
animals  ;  and  the  offal  of  the  large  beads,  which  Vaillant 
killed  for  his  own  ufe,  were  very  acceptable  to  them. 
They  will  eat  carrion,  and  difpute  the  poftellion  of  it 
with  the  ravens,  their  mortal  enemies  ;  in  vain  do  thefe 
laft  fly  oft'  with  their  prey  ;  the  kites  follow  them,  and 
make  them  furrender  it.  They  fight  furioufly  with  the 
buzzards,  and  many  others  of  the  rapacious  kinds.  In 
thefe  battles,  the  kite  has  the  advantage  of  a  rapid  flight, 
and  vaft  celerity  in  its  movements  ;  it  rifes  to  a  prodigious 
height,  and  fometimes,  but  rarely,  utters  a  piercing  cry. 
“  When  once  (fays  Vaillant)  thefe  birds  had  difeovered 
my  camp,  I  was  hire  to  have  them  every  day  at  the  fame 
hour,  and  their  number  increafed  at  each  vifit,  fo  that  we 
were  fometimes  befet  by  a  dozen  at  a  time.  On  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  Gamtoos,  I  remarked  one  who  came  regu¬ 
larly  every  morning  at  eleven,  and  every  afternoon  at 
four.  I  was  fure  it  was  the  fame,  becaufe  it  wanted  four 
or  five  of  the  middle  wing-quills,  which  I  had  knocked 
oft'  by  a  (hot,  and  which  occafioned  a  gap  I  could  not 
miftake.”  This  hab.it  of  returning  regularly  to  the  fame 
place  at  a  certain  hour,  Vaillant  thinks  to  be  peculiar  to 
the  kites,  and  common  to  them  both  in  Europe  and 
Africa  ;  for  he  fays  he  never  failed  to  kill  a  kite,  if  fuch 
was  his  intention,  by  watching  for  it  at  the  time  and  place 
he  had  before  feen  it  in. 

The  parafite  builds  either  on  trees  or  among  rocks,  but 
prefers  a  marfhy  fituation,  where  it  can  conftrubt  a  neft 
on  a  little  tuft  among  reeds.  The  eggs  are  fpotted  with 
red,  and  four  in  number.  When  ftrft  hatched,  the  young 
are  covered  with  a  greyifh  down  ;  when  ready  to  quit  the 
neft,  the  colours  are  not  fo  bright  as  they  become  after¬ 
wards  ;  the  tail  is  then  almoft  fquare  :  in  this  refpedf  it 
refembles  the  European  kite,  whofe  tail  is  very  little 
forked  while  young.  - 

There  is  at  Senegal  a  bird  of  prey  which  the  French 
call  ecovjft  (kite  or  puttock;)  which,  if  really  a  kite,  is 
probably  of  the  fame  fpecies  as  the  parafite,  fince  the  de- 
feription  agrees  with  it  exactly.  “  All  kind  of  food  is 
agreeable  to  its  devouring  maw  ;  fire  arms  will  not  (care 
it  away  ;  it  will  (hatch  drefi'ed  or  raw  meat  out  of  the 
men’s  hands.”  This  agrees  with  what  Vaillant  fays  of 
tiie  parafite  ;  and,  as  this  fpecies  is  more  common  among 
the  Great  Namaquois  and  towards  the  tropic,  than  near 
the  Cape,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  fpecies 
(liould  exift  in  the  fame  latitudes  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
line. 

37.  Falco  furcatus,  the  furcated  or  fwallow-tailed  kite 
of  America,  is  laid  to  be  a  native  of  Peru,  and  appears  in 
Carolina  only  in  fummer.  In  fome  refpecls  it  reiembles 
our  kite,  and  has  like  it  a  forked  tail.  Catelby  gives  a 
defeription  of  it  under  the  name  of  fwallow-tailed  hawk, 
and  BrifTon  terms  it  the  Carolina  kite.  It  is  the  falco  fir. 
catus  of  Linnaeus,  the  great  Peruvian  fwallow  of  Feuille, 
and  the  forked-tail  Peruvian  falcon  of  Klein.  Specific 
character  :  “  The  cere  is  dull-coloured,  the  feet  yellowi  !h, 
the  body  dufky  above  and  whitifh  below,  its  tail  very  long 
and  forked.”  It  inhabits  Carolina  and  Peru,  lives  upon 
infedts  and  ferpents,  and  is  migratory.  It  is  rather  (mai¬ 
ler  than  our  kite,  but  of  the  fame  length.  The  hides  are 
red,  the  head  and  neck  fnovvy,  the  back  dufky  or  black, 
(hining  with  purple-or  green. 

Vaillant’s  African  variety,  called  the  blac,  may  be  rea- 

3  A  dily 
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dily  diffinguifhed  by  the  tall,  which  in  the  blac  is  very 
little  forked,  the  outer  feathers  being  not  above  dn  inch 
longer  than  the  middle  ones,  whereas  in  the  fwallow- 
tailed  falcon  there  is  at  lead  eight  inches  difference.  The 
male  blac  is  about  the  (ize  of  the  female  keftrel  ;  the 
wing-.coveris  are  black,  the  front  part  of  the  body  white  ; 
the  head,  hind  part  of  the  neck,  and  mantle,  grey.  The 
yvir.g  quils  are  affi-colour  tipped  with  white,  as  the  fca- 
ptslars'  are  with  reddiflt  fawn-colour.  The  tail  is  white 
benefith,  grey  fftaded  with  rufous  on  the  upper  furface; 
and  tipped  with  white.  The  eye  is  crowded  with  black 
feathers  or  hairs,  and  is  of  a  bright  orange-colour  ;  the 
fpace  between  the  eye  and  the  noftrils  is  fbaded  with 
black.  The  claws  and  the  upper  mandible'are  black  ; 
the  lower  mandible  is  black  at  the  extremity,  but  its  bale 
is  yellow  ;  the.le^s  and  feet  are  yellow  ;  the  feathers  of 
tiie  thighs  almofrcovcr  the  legs.  When  the  wings  are  at 
reff,  they  reach  beyond  the  tip  of  the  tail.  The  female 
is  fomewhat  larger  than  the  male  :  her  mantle  has  more 
of  a  bluiih  caff  ;  the  wings  are  not  fo  dark,  and  the  white 
is  not  fo  clear.  They  build  in  the  forks  of  trees  ;  the  neff: 
is  fpacious,  lined  with  mofs  and  feathers  ;  the  eggs  are 
four  or  five  in  number,  and  white.  The  young,  when 
firff  hatched, are  covered  with'a reddilh-grey  down,  which 
is  foon  replaced  by  reddifh  feathers  on  the  mantle,  neck, 
and  head.  The  bread;  is  then, of  a  beautiful  ferruginous 
red,  and  all  the  white  parts  are  (lightly  fhaded  with  the 
fame  tint.  It  is  found  almoft  throughout  the  coaft  of 
Africa  :  Vaillant  obferved  it  from  Duyven-hoek  to  Caf- 
fraria  ;  and  in  the  interior  at  Camdeboo  and  on  the  fhores 
of  Swarthop  and  Sondag;  lie  faw  one  alfo  which  had 
been  killed  in  Barbary.  It  is  generally  perched  on  the 
top  cf  a  tree  of  high  buffi,  and  may  be  difcerned'at  a 
great  diffance  when  the  fun  ill i ties  on  i t s  - w h i te  feathers. 
Its  cry  is  very  piercing,  which  it  repeats  almoft  conti¬ 
nually,  efpecially  when  on  the  wing,  which  betrays  it  to 
the  fowler.  Vaillant  r^ver.fenjarkcd  that  it  deftroyed  of 
led  upon  fmall  birds  ;  but  it  would.; often  attack  the  ffirikes; 
and  even  ravens  and  kites,  for  the  purpofe  of  driving  them 
out  of  the  territory  it  adorned  to  itfelf.  It  appears  to 
feed  only  on  infeds,  as  grafshoppers,  but  is  particularly 
fond  of  beetles.  The  nature  of  its  food  gives  a  firong 
fmell  of  mulk  to  its  whole  body;  and,  fays  Vaillant,  even 
the  remains  of  thefe  birds  in  my  cabinet  retain  the  lame 
odour. 

58.  Falco  Forfkahlii.  This  feerns  precifely  the  fame 
with  the  F.  Egyptius  ;  and  therefore  is' fuppreffed  by 
Dr.  T urtoii. 

59.  Falco  haliaeros,  the  bald  kite,  commonly  called 
the  buzzard.  The  length  of  this  bird  is  neatly  two  feet ; 
its  breadth  about  five  feet  four  inches  ;  it  is  brown  above 
and  white  below;  the  back  of  the  head -is  white  ;  the 
lateral  tail  feathers,  on  the  inner  fide,  are  fireaked  with 
white;  the  legs  are  bare.  This  bird  lives'  upon  fifh,  and 
builds  its  neff  among  reeds  on  t  lie  fit  ore.  It  takes  its 
prey,  not  by  fwimming,  but  by  darting  upon  it.  Linnaeus 
formerly  deferibea  its  left  foot  as  palmated,  after  the  tales 
of  ancient  writers;  a  miftake  which  lie  has  covreded  in 

.  his  later  editions.  The  Italians  compare  the  violent  pre¬ 
cipitation  of  this  bird  upon  its  prey,  to  the  fall  of  lead 
into  water,  and  hence  have  called  it  anguijla  piumbiiiii,  or 
the  leaden  eagle.  Thofe  who  'have  opened  this  bird, 

•  have  found  fi(h  in  its  ftomach  :  its  fleili  favours  of  its 
food.  It  is  lefs  haughty  and  ferocious'  than  the  eagle, 
and  can  be  trained,  it  is  laid,  to fiffting,  as  other  birds  are 
to  the  chace.  It  is  found  through  the  whole  of  Europe, 
from  Sweden  to  Greece,  and  on  the  coafts  of  Africa. 

Vaillant  informs  us,  that  the  African  bald  kite  has  the 
,  fame  proportions  and  the  fame  manners  with  that  of 
Europe.  Its  principal  food  is  fifh,  which  it  obferves  from 
a  height,  and  plunges  even  entirely  under  water  to  feize 
it.  Perched  on  a  tree  near  fome  river  or  lake,  or  on  a 
rock  hanging  over  the  fea,  it  fpends  whole  mornings  in 
watching  for  fifh  that  may  be  within  its  reach.  Rarely 
is  this  fpecies  found  in  the  interior  on  the  barren  lands  j 


it  frequents  only  the  ffiores  of  the  fea  and  of  rivers  well 
ftored  with  fifh.  They'fly  to  a  vaft  height,  and  utter  a 
piercing  cry  in  their  flight.  Their  fight  muff  be  very 
ftrong  :  they  dart  as  it  were  from  the  clouds  upon  a  fifh  on 
furface-of  the  water,  and  will  carry  off  a  pretty  large  one. 
This  bird -has  an  infipid  fifhy  taffe,  which'  points  out  its: 
food;  and  its  fat  is  of  fuch  an  oily  nature,  that  there  is 
no  preferving  the  bird’s  plumage  from  itseffeds  :  Vail¬ 
lant  prepared  two  with  the  greateff  care  ;  but  after  a  time, 
the  fat  fpread  among  the  plumage  as  if  every  feather  had 
been' foaked  in  oil.  This  fpecies  is  called  le  blagre  by  Vail¬ 
lant  ;  it  is  the  fize  of.  the  European  bald  buzzard:  t lie 
plumage  is  rough,  like  tire  falco  cyaneus,  or  hen  harrier, 
efpecially  on  the  belly.  .The  head,  neck,  and  ail  the  an¬ 
terior  part  of  the  body,  is  white  ;  but  tire  edges  of  the 
feathers  on  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck  are  brownifh 
the  mantle  and  fmaller  wiilg-co, verts  are  light  brown,  as- 
is  the  tail,  which  is  white  however  at  the  extremity.  The 
large  wing-quills  are  blackifh  ;  the  middle  ones  have  their, 
outer  barbs  of  the  fame  colour  as.  the  mantle.  The  bill 
is  brownifh,  feet  yellow,  nails  black  ;  iris  of  the  eye  dark 
brown. 

The  mod  abfurd  fablesdntve  been  written  upon  birds  of 
this  genus,  and  efpecially  upon  the  bald  buzzard,  which 
has  been  long  known,  if  it  may  be  called  knovvledge  to 
imbibe  and  diffeminate  the  moit  abfurd  dories.  Albertus 
Magnus  fays  this  bird  has  .one  foot  like  a  hawk,  the 
other  like  a  goofe  ;  Gefner,  Aldrovtfndus,  Klein,  and 
even  LiiuireUs  (in  his  early  editions),  have  copied  him. 
Kolbe  deferibes'eagres  who  catch  wild  ducks  in  the  air, 
and  devour  them  while  ori  the  wing,  and  others  who  eat 
fifh  as  they- fly  ;  but  the  faft  is,  that  birds  of  prey  always 
alight  before  they  tear  their  food.  Others  have  maintain¬ 
ed,  that  the  eagles  put  to  death  fuch  of  their  young -as 
cannot  endure  to  look  againff  the  rays  of  the  fun;  that 
bald  buzzards  are  a  crofs-brc'ed  of  different  fpecies  of 
eagles;  that  .thefe  buzzards,  produce  fmall  vultures,  and 
that  they  in  their  turn  generate  large  vultures,  &c. 

Linnaeus  has  borrowed  the  name  ). laliaetosy  which  he  has 
given  to  this  fpecies,  from  the  Greek.  It  is  applied  from 
the  fuppofed  prediledion  of  this. bird  for  the  fea.  This 
preference  of  tt  maritime  fituation  is  not  liri’dl y  a  fad. 
The  bald  buzzard" is' found  in  the. mod.  inland  parts,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  fuppiied Avith  rivers  or  lakes.  It  might 
have,  with:  equal  propriety,  been  called  a  water  eagle. 
The  fpecific  character  Which  Linnaeus  gives  of  the  falco 
kaliactos ,  A,  “that  its  cere  air'd  feet  are  ccerulean,  its  body 
dufky  above  and  white  below,  and  its  head  whitifh.” 

There  are  three  .varieties  :  x.  The  reed  buzzard,  falco 
arundinaceus.  Cere  afh-coloured,  feet  pale,  body  grey 
above  and  whitilh  below,  tail  equal.  2.  The  Cayenne 
buzzard,  falco  Cayanenfis.  Its  body  is  dufky  ferruginous, 
and  there  is  a  vyhite  line  drawn  from  the  upper  mandible 
through  each  eye  to  the  hind  part  of  the  head,  which  is 
alfo- white.  3.  The  F.  Carolinenfis,  or  fi  thing  eagle  of  Ame¬ 
rica.  This  bird,  called  th zfjhcr  by  father  Dutcrtre,  is 
probably  the  fame  with  Catelby’s  filhing  hawk  of  Caro¬ 
lina.  It  is,  fays  he,  of  the  lize.cf  a  gos  hawk,  but  with 
a  longer  body  ;  its  wings,  when  doled,  ftretch  a  little 
beyond  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  and  when  expanded 
meafure  more  than  five  feet.  Its  iris. is  yellow;  its  cere 
blue;  its  bill  black;  its  feet  of  a  pale  blue;  its  nails 
black,  and  almoft  of  the  fame  length  ;  the  upper  part  of 
the  body,  of  the  wings,  and  of  the  tail,  is  dark  brown; 
all  the  under  parts  are  white  ;  the  feathers  on  tiie  legs 
are  white,  fhorr,  and  applied  clofe  to  the  fkin.  “  The 
fifher,”  fays  father  Dutertre,  “  is  exadly  like  the  manf- 
feny,  except  that  its  ventral  feathers  are  white,  and  thofe. 
on  the  crown  of  the  head  black  ;  its  claws  are  fomewhat 
fmaller.  The  fifher  is  a  real  pirate;  it  molefts  not  the 
land-animals,  or  the  birds  of  the  air,  but  direds  its  attacks 
upon  the  fifh  alone,  which  it  deferies  from  the  top  of  a 
branch,  or  the  point  of  a  cliff,  and,  obferving  them  at  the. 
furface  of  the  water,  it  inftantly  darts  upon  them,  feizes 
them  with  its  talons,  and  retires  to  devour  its  prey  on  a 
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rock.  Though  it  does  not  wage  war  againfl  the  birds,  it 
is  purfued  by  them,  and  teafed  and  pecked  by  them,  till 
it  is  obliged  to  Ihift  its  place.  The  Indian  children  breed 
them  when  young,  and  employ  them  to  lilh  for  pleafure 
merely,  for  they  never  give  up  their  feizure.” 

III.  Fa  lcons  or  Hawks.  Legs  naked,  lefs. 

Thefe  fpecies  of  birds,  from  their  connection  with  our 
amufements,  have  been  of  great  importance,  even  among 
kings  and  princes.  The  falcon,  though  diminutive  in 
lize,  is  not  inferior  to  the  eagle  either  in  courage  or  ge- 
nerofity,  and  its  I'ubferviency  to  the  pleafure  of  man,  has 
made  it  an  objeCt  of  Hill  greater  curiofity.  In  former 
times,  the  amufement  of  hawking  feems  to  have  been 
almod  univerfal  ;  and,  from  the  tedimony  of  travellers, 
birds  of  this  fpecies  appear  to  be  common  in  almod  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  They  are  taken  in  great  numbers 
in  the  iflands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  upon  the  coad 
of  Barbary.  They  abound  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis; 
and  among  the  Arabs,  as  Dr.  Shaw  informs  us,  they  Hill 
conditute  the  principal  amufement  of  men  of  rank.  They 
are  more  abundant  in  Perfia,  where  it  is  alleged  that  the 
art  of  falconry  is  cultivated  above  every  o'  her.  In  Japan 
they  are  kept  as  an  article  of  equipage  rather  than  for 
fport.  Kolben  mentions  the  falcons  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  Bofman  thofe  of  Guinea.  There  is  no 
quarter  of  the  ancient  continent  w herein  falcons  are  not 
found. 

60.  Falco  orientalis,  the  oriental  hawk.  Legs  lead-co¬ 
lour  ;  above  the  eyes  a  ferruginous  (freak  ;  head  and  body 
above  dufky-brown,  beneath  rufty-brown ;  tail  fpotted 
with  white.  Inhabits  Japan  :  feventeen  inches  long. 
Bill  large,  black,  lower  mandible  yellow  ;  head  darker 
than  the  body  ;  feathers  with  a  black  middle  ffripe;  fe- 
condary  wing-coverts  fpotted  with  white  ;  claws  black  ; 
tail  eight  inches  long. 

61.  Falco  Indicus,  the  Javan  hawk.  Cere  and  legs 
yellow;  front  and  rump  white;  back  reddifh  ;  belly 
rufty-brown  (freaked  with  whitiib  ;  tail  brown,  with  five 
black  bands.  Inhabits  Java  :  fize  of  the  lad.  Bill  yel¬ 
low  at  the  bafe,  tip  black;  lower  wing-coverts  reddifh- 
white  waved  with  nifty ;  quill-feathers  tranfverfely 
freaked  and  tipt  with  black  ;  tail-'coverts  dotted  with 
white  ;  throat  and  bread  leddilh- brown  ;  claws  black  j 
nape  whirifh. 

62.  Falco  buteo,  the  buzzard.  Cere  and  legs  yellow  ; 
body,  brown;  belly  pale  with  brown  fpots.  Inhabits 
Europe.  The  buzzard  is  fo  common  and  fo  well  known, 
that  it  requires  but  little  description.  Its  length  is  about 
twCnty-one  inches  ;  its  alar  extent  four  feet  and  an  half ; 
its  tail  is  only  eight  inches,  and  the  v.’ings,  when  clofed, 
reach  a  little  beyond  its  point ;  the  iris  is  of  a  pale  yel¬ 
low,  and  al molt  whitifli  ;  the  cere  and  feel  are  yellow, 
and  the  nails  black.  This  bird  refides  the  whole  year  in 
our  foreds.  It  appears  dupid,  whether  in  the  domedic 
date,  or  in  that  of  liberty.  It  is  fedentary,  and  even  in¬ 
dolent  :  it  often  continues  for  feveral  hours  together 
perched  upon  the  fame  tree.  Its  ned  is  conftruCted  with 
fmall  branches  lined  in  the  infide  with  wool,  and  other 
fort  light  materials  :  it  lays  two  eggs,  which  are  whitifh, 
fpotted  with  yellow.  It  feeds  and  tends  its  young  longer 
than  the  other  birds  of  prey,  mod  of  which  expel  their 
brood  beiore  they  ate  able  to  provide  with  eafe  for  them- 
felves.  Ray  affirms,  that,  if  the  mother  happen  to  be 
killed  in  the  time  of  her  tender  charge,  the  male  buzzard 
patiently  difeharges  tlte  trud. 

This  bird  of  rapine  does  not  feize  its  prey  on  the  wing  ; 
it  fits  on  a  tree,  a  buflt,  or  a  hillock,  and  darts  upon  the 
humble  game  that  comes  within  its  reach.  It  catches 
young  hares  and  young  rabbits,  as  well  as  partridges  and 
quails:  it  commits  havoc  upon  the  nelis  of  mod  birds  ; 
and,  when  more  generous  fubfidence  is  fcanty,  it  fubfifts 
upon  frogs,  lizards,  ferpents,  and  grafs-hoppers.  This 
fpecies  is  fubieit  to  great  variety,  fo  that,  if  we  compare 
five  or  fix  common  buzzards  together,  we  diall  fcarcely 


find  two  that  are  alike.  The  Latin  name  is  buteo;  the 
Greek  probably  from  the  notion  that  it  had  three 

tefiicles-,  and  o§%is- 

63.  Falco  rutilus-nigro,  the  red-and-black  buzzard. 
The  fervice  buzzards  render  to  man  by  dedroying  rats, 
mice,  moles,’  and  other  little  animals  fo  injurious  to  agri¬ 
culture,  demand  fafeguard  and  fecurity  for  thefe  birds, 
and  even  the  protection  of  laws.  Thus,  at  the  prefent 
day,  the  dork  is  protected  in  Spain  and  Holland,  therofe- 
coloured  merule  in  Barbary,  and  the  martin  in  India  : 
but  in  the  places  where  men  are  but  beginning  to  cult' 
vate  the  ground,  on  lands  as  yet  but  half-cleared,  an 
where  the  earth,  yields  her  increafe  at  fird  but  unwillingly  ; 
in  thefe  places  it  is  mod  effential  to  encourage  animals  of 
this  nature.  From  thefe  principles,  this  fpecies  o,f  buz¬ 
zard  enjoys  the  greated  fecurity  among  the  fettlers  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope:  they  call  it  jakals-vogel,  jackall- 
bird,  becaufe  its  noife  imitates  that  animal  ;  alio  rottc - 
0 anger,  rat-eater,  from  its  habits  :  Vaillant  calls  it  rounoir , 
from  its  colour.  This  buzzard  therefore  is  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  colony,  where  it  is  familiarifed,  and  as  it 
were  domedicated.  It  goes  into  the  fields  by  day,  where, 
perch'ed  on  a  high  clod  of  earth,  or  on  a  built,  it  watches 
for  thofe  little  mifehievous  quadrupeds  which  are  its  Cen¬ 
dant  food.  At  the  approach  of  night  it  returns  to  rood 
near  the  houfes,  upon  the  trees  or  hedges  which  bound 
the  enclofures  of  the  cattle.  Their  r.ed  is  made  on  trees, 
or  on  the  thicked  hedges  ;  it  is  condruCted  of  twigs  and 
mofs,  with  a  feft  lining  of  wool  and  feathers  :  the  female 
lays  three  eggs,  feldom  four,  fometimes  only  two  ;  but, 
as  no  one  didtirbs  them,  they  become  very  numerous  not- 
withdanding,  and  are  found  all  over  the  continent  of 
Africa,  but  efnecially  near  tlte  hordes  of  favages.  From 
the  encouragement  it  receives,  it  is  not  fhv,  but  may  be 
eafily  approached  ;  yet  it  is  timid,  and  is  ealily  put  to 
flight  by  the  butcher-bird  called  the  fifeal.  It  is  about 
t he  fize  of  our  buzzard,  but  douter  ;  and  has  a  diorter 
tail,  which  is  fquare,  and  the  wings  reach  nearly  to  the 
tip  of  it.  The  head,  neck,  and  mantle,  are  of  a  brownifh 
black  ;  fome  white  enlivens  the  feathers  of  the  throat, 
which  takes  a  reddifh  tinge  towards  the  bread,  which,  at 
lad,  is  ferruginous  red  with  a  few  dreaks  of  black.  The 
under  part  of  the  body  is  black  mixed  with  dirty  white. 
The  large  wing-quills  are  blackifh,  with  lines  of  a  lighter 
colour  towards  their  origin,  and  tlte  inner  barbs  are  wliit- 
i(h  ;  the  red  are  blackifh  at  the  ends ;  their  outer  barbs, 
and  all  the  part  concealed  when  the  wing  is  clofed,  are 
mottled  or  marbled  ;  they  are  alfo  tranfverfely  driped 
with  white  and  black.  The  tail  is  dark  red  above,  with 
a  black  fpot  at  the  end  of  each  feather;  the  two  outer 
feathers  only  have  blackifh  broad  dripes;  it  is  reddifh 
grey  underneath.  The  bafe  of  the  bill,  the  feet,  and 
legs,  are  yellow  ;  the  bill  and  claws,  aimed  black.  The 
eye  is  very  large,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  The 
male  and  female  are  generally  together  :  in  the  evening, 
before  they  rood  for  the  night,  they  are  feen  to  take  a 
few  low  vertical  flights  ;  at  this  time  they  utter  thofe 
raucous  notes  which  have  gained  them  the  name  of 
jackall  birds.  The  female  is  larged  ;  but  her  colours  are 
not  fo  ftrong. 

64.  Falco  rutilus-grifeis,  the  red-and^grey  buzzard. 
The  prevailing  colour  of  this  bird  is  ferruginous  red  ; 
the  large  wing-quills  are  black  ;  and  the  plumage  of  the 
front  of  theTieck,  bread,  and  under  tail-coverts,  is  light 
grey  :  thus  making  out  Vaillant’s  denomination,  rougri. 
The  tail  is  entirely  red  above,  grey  beneath,  with  fome 
faint  dripes.  The  red  on  the  belly  is’  lighter  than  on  the 
mantle,  and  is  dreaked  with  black.  The  bill  and  feet 
are  lemon-colour;  the  nails  black;  the  eyes  reddidi. 
This  fpecies  may  be  called  the  wild  buzzard,  if  we  call 
the  preceding  one  the  domedic  ;  yet  its  manners  and  food 
are  the  fame;  and  it  is  probable,  fays  Vaillant,  4f  that, 
being  fmaller  and  weaker,  it  has  been  driven  from  the 
cultivated  parts  by  that  fpecies,  like  the  human  fpecies, 
who,  to  avoid  the  cruelties  of  the  whites,  or  even  of 
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their  own  brethren  in  a  civilifed  (late,  are  forced  by  de¬ 
grees  to  retreat  into  the  deferts,  where  their  numbers 
leffen  as  their  perfecutors  increafe.”  Thus  the  red  buz¬ 
zard  is  rarely  feen  in  the  colony  of  the  Cape,  but  only  in 
the  barren  and  deferred  parts.  It  lays  the  fame  number 
of  eggs,  yet  is  much  lefs  numerous ;  lives  on  rats,  mice, 
moles,  and,  for  want  of  thefe,  on  infefts ;  its  cry  refem- 
bles  the  European  buzzard.  It  is  more  (lender,  and  lefs 
llout,  than  the  former  fpecies ;  the  tail  is  longer,  the  bill 
vifibly  weaker..  Lefs  accuftomed  to  the  fociety  of  man, 
it  is  more  timid  and  difficult  of  approach.  In  other  re- 
fpedts,  it  refembles  the  preceding. 

65.  Falco  bacha,  the  crefted  buzzard .  This  very  rare 
fpecies  Vaillant  met  with  only  on  tire  high,  barren,  and 
burning,  mountains  of  the  Great  Namaquois,  and  thence 
to  tire  tropic  of  Capricorn.  It  is  generally  perched  upon 
the  top  of  fome  deep  rock, ' whence  it  may  watch  the 
motions  of  a  fniall  quadruped  very  common  among  thofe 
barren  mountains.  This  animal  is  called  klip-das  by  the 
colonifls  at  the  Cape  ;  and,  though  other  rapacious  birds 
purfue  this  in  turn,  yet  it  is  the  conflant  employ  of  the 
bacha  to  watch  for  his  favourite  prey.  Thefe  animals, 
which  are  very  cunning,  and  always  on  their  guard  a  gain  ft 
their  cruel  enemy,  peep  cautioufly  out  of  their  holes, 
and  prefently  retire  if  they  fee  him  coming  ;  then  the 
bacha  is  obliged  to  make  ffiift  with  inferior  food,  fuch  as 
lizards  and  infects.  But  this  bird  has  been  feen  for  three 
hours  together  refting  on  the  ledge  of  a  rock,  with  the 
head  funk  between  the  fhoulders,  and  looking  like  a 
piece  of  the  fame  cliff  :  thus,  on  the  watch,  it  is  ready 
to  dart  like  lightning  on  its  prey,  peeping  out  of  its  hole 
at  the  bottom  of  the  rock.  If  the  little  animal  is  too 
quick,  and  efcapes,  the  difappointed  buzzard  returns  to 
the  fame  place,  uttering  in  lamentable  tones  houi-hi.,.  houi- 
hi-ki,  houi-hi ,  hoai-hi-hi ,  to  note  its  grief  and  vexation  ; 
then  flies  oft  to  another  place,  where  it  fixes  with  the  fame 
patience  and  immobility,  till,  perhaps  more  fortunate, 
it  darts  upon  one  of  thefe  lucklefs  animals,  who  now,  ut¬ 
tering  the  mod  dreadful  cries,  fcares  the  reft  of  his  fpe¬ 
cies,  that  they  all  run  to  their  holes  as  fait  as  poffible, 
and  come  out  no  more  that  day.  Vaillant  was  obliged 
fometimes  to  hunt  this  little  animal,  which  he  calls  daman , 
a  fpecies  of  marmot,  for  want  of  better  food;  but,  if  a 
buzzard  had  caught  one,  it  was  ufeiefs  to  hunt  any  longer 
in  that  quarter,  for  not  one  could  be  found.  As  foon  as 
tire  bacha  has  fecured  its  prey,  he  carries  it  off  to  fome 
neighbouring  rock,  and  feems  to  take  delight  in  tearing 
and  devouring  it  quite  alive,  as  if  urged  by  revenge  ra¬ 
ther  than  hunger.  The  ferocious  nature  of  the  bacha 
feems  analogous  to  the  barren  and  ungrateful  foil  in  which 
it  is  deftined  to  dwell  :  fuch  difpofitions  feem  to  announce 
a  being,  like  the  eagle,  and  all  the  rapacious  tribes,  formed 
to  live  alone  :  and  indeed  the  bacha  is  a  folitary  bird,  ex¬ 
cept  in  thofe  intervals  when  nature  fo  powerfully  com¬ 
mands  all  beings,  though  never  fo  unfocialj  to  feek  a 
union  for  the  production  of  their  fpecies.  This  time  is 
December;  but  the  union  lafts  only  fo  long  as  is  necef- 
fary  for  the  raffing  of  two  or  three  young,  which  are 
hatched  in  a  deep  hole  in  the  rocks,  the  neft  confiding  of 
dry  branches,  lined  with  mofs  and  dead  leaves,  but  made 
up  with  very  little  order  or  fymmetry. 

The  bacha  is  about  the  fize  of  the  common  buzzard, 
but  differs  from  it  in  many  particulars  :  it  is  handfomer, 
more  flender,  and  better  fitted  for  the  chafce.  It  has  a 
tuft  at  the  batk  of  the  head,  which  fpreads  horizontally 
like  a  rounded  tail  ;  this  tuft  is  white,  with  black  at  the 
tips,  like  the  red  of  the  feathers  on  the  top  of  the  head. 
The  plumage  in  general  is  of  a  brown  earth-colour, 
darker  on  the  wings  and  tail,  and  lighter  on  the  under 
parts  of  the  body.  From  the  bread  to  the  legs  the  plu¬ 
mage  is  interfperfed  with  fmall  white  fpots  :  fimilar  fpots 
appear  on  the  pinions;  the  under  tail-coverts  and  lower 
belly  are  ftriped  brown  and  white  ;  and  the  wing-coverts 
are  tipped  with  white  ;  a  broad  ftripe  of  light  fawn-co¬ 
lour  runs  acrofs  the  tail,  and  its  feathers  are  white  at  the 
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extremity.  The  bill  is  lead-colour  ;  at  the  bale  yellow, 
as  is  the  bare  (kin  which  furrounds  the  eye;  the  iris  is 
darkred.  The  feet,  toes,  and  claws,  are  blackifh.  The 
female  is  larger  than  the  male  ;  her  white  fpots  are  not  fo 
vifible,  being  (haded  with  fawn-colour. 

66.  Falco  manicatus,  the  gloved  buzzard.  This  fpe¬ 
cies  is  eafily  diftinguiffied  by  his  legs  being  covered  with 
feathers  quite  down  to  the  toes;  the  hinder  feathers,  or 
breeches,  touch  the  hinder  claw,  and  fometimes  fall  be¬ 
low  it.  “  It  much  refembles  (fays  Vaillant)  a  bird  of 
prey  not  hitherto  deferibed,  but  very  common  in  Lor¬ 
raine  ;  fo  that  I  fuppofe  them  to  be  the  fame  fpecies, 
differing  merely  in  the  feathers  being  more  or  lefs  varied 
with  white.”  The  gloved  buzzard,  in  Afi ica,  frequents 
woody  places :  it  avoids  inhabited  places,  and  lives  in 
folitude.  Its  manners  are  more  fierce  than  thofe  of  the 
preceding  fpecies  :  it  is  not  to  be  driven  off'  by  the  (hrikes 
or  the  ravens.  It  flies  very  gracefully;  it  often  catches 
partridges,  and  watches  patiently  for  them  from  the  top 
of  a  tree.  Vaillant  met  with  this  bird  only  in  the  Aute- 
niquois  forefts;  it  is  ufually  perched  on  the  top  of  a  tree, 
where  it  is  not  eafily  feen;  but,  if  a  large  decayed  tree 
be  within  the  diflridt,  it  choofes  that  in  preference,  efpe- 
cially  w lien  gorged  ;  the  time  for  (hooting  at  it  is  when 
juft  perched.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  our  common  buz¬ 
zard,  and  (6  much  refembles  it  in  plumage,  that  it  might 
be  taken  for  a  variety  of  that  fpecies,  but  that  the  legs 
are  more  covered  with  feathers,  the  bill  is  thinner,  and  the 
claws  longer;  the  tail  is  longer  alfo.  The  bill  is  bluifh  ; 
its  bafe  yellow  ;  toes  yellow,  nails  black  ;  eyes  hazel. 
The  general  plumage  is  brown  on  a  reddifh-white  ground. 
There  is  a  large  (pot  of  brown  on  each  flank;  on  the 
breeches,  the  brown  fpots  are  femicircular,  and  fymme- 
trically  arranged  on  each  feather.  The  tail  is  white  be¬ 
neath,  with  a  black  bar  near  the  tip  ;  it  is  white  above 
for  about  half  its  length,  where  it  takes  a  (light  tint  of 
red,  which  grows  ftronger  towards  the  end,  where  it  is 
dark  brown,  and  finally  white  at  the  tip.  The  mantle 
and  wings  are  dark  brown,  with  occafional  tints  of  a 
lighter  colour.  The  wing,  when  at  reft,  reaches  to  the 
end  of  the  tail,  which  is  fomewhat  tapering.  Vaillant 
calls  it  bufe  gantee. 

67.  Falco  maculatus,  the  fpotted  African  buzzard. 
The  manners  and  haunts  of  this  bird  are  not  known.  It 
was  (hot  by  Vaillant’s  fervant  while  they  were  encamped 
on  the  borders  of  the  Lion  river,  in  the  country  of  the 
Giraffes  :  he  never  met  with  another  in  the  whole  courfe 
of  his  travels.  The  Kamouniquois  who  were  prefent 
when  it  was  brought,  knew  not  the  fpecies  in  the  lead  : 
it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  it  belonged  to  a  more  dis¬ 
tant  canton,  and  had  ftrayed  from  its  native  place.  Vail¬ 
lant  named  it  tachard.  In  (hape  it  refembles  the  other 
African  buzzards;  but  the  tachard  has  a  longer  tail  and 
fmaller  body  than  the  three  preceding  fpecies.  The  bill 
is  as  weak  as-  that  of  the  red-and-grey  buzzard  ;  but  its 
claws  are  larger  and  more  ho*  ked,  Co  that  it  is  better  qua¬ 
lified  for  the  chafe;  an  additional  facility  to  which  is 
furnifhed  by  its  long  tail,  and  its  wings  which  extend  to 
the  extremity  of  it.  The  tarfus,  or  leg,  is  covered  with 
feathers  rather  more  than  half-way  ;  the  coverts  of  the 
thighs  are  not  fo  thick  and  ample  as  in  the  gloved  buz¬ 
zard.  The  head  is  light  brown,  fet  oft'  by  fome  white 
ftrokes  which  appear  from  the  inner  parts  of  the  feathers. 
The  throat  and  bread  are  whitifh  with  brown  fpots, 
with  fome  longitudinal  white  fpots  ;  all  the  under  part 
of  the  body  is  reddifh-white  with  large  brown  fpots. 
The  fcapulars  and  wing-coverts  are  dark  brown;  but 
each  feather  being  edged  or  bordered  with  a  lighter  co¬ 
lour,  the  ground  appears  variegated.  The  tail  is  dark 
brown  above,  with  blackilh  tranf’verfe  broad  bars;  un¬ 
derneath  light  grey  with  (hades  of  a  darker  colour;  and 
the  (tripes  or  bars  are  not  fo  vifible.  The  bafe  of  the 
bill  is  yellowifh,  the  upper  mandible  black,  the  lower 
yellow  except  at  the  tip  which  is  black.  The  naked  part 
of  the  leg  is  yelloyviffi,  fo  are  the  toes;  the  nails  cinnamon 
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colour.  The  eye  is  of  a  reddifh  brown,  very  dark. 
The  tail  is  fquare,  that  is,  all  the  feathers  are  of  equal 
length, 

68.  Falco  buferai,  the  buferai.  This  is  a  very  fenree 
fpecies.  Vaillant  calls  it  buferai ;  and  he  was  the  firft  who 
deferihed  it,  unlefs  perhaps  it  be  the  fame  bird  with  that 
called  by  Mauduit  in  the'  Encyclopedic  Methodique  bvfard 
roux  de  Cayenne,  the  red  moor-buzzard  of  Cayenne.  How¬ 
ever  it  certainly  is  not  properly  a  moor-buzzard,  the  legs 
being  fhorter  than  in  that  divifion  of  the  falco.  Vaillant  re¬ 
ceived  this  with  a  collection  of  other  birds  from  Cayenne, 
but  without  any  written  account  of  its  habits  and  manners. 
It  is  a  fmall  fpecies,  about  the  fize  of  the  moor-buzzard, 
whence  the  miftake  noticed  above.  The  wings  rcacli  to 
the  end  of  the  tail,  which  is  fquare  like  the  preceding. 
The  feathers  of  the  thighs  fall  down  a  little  upon  the  leg- 
before  ;  but  this  bird  has  not  thofe  bufliy  feathers  on  the 
thighs  which  are  called  breeches.  The  origin  of  the  bill 
appears  bluiflt  ;  the  reft  of  it,  and  the  nails,  black.  The 
head,  neck,  and  bread,  light  red,  ftiaded  with  brown, 
which  is  darker  on  the  bead,  and  runs  in  thick  lines  on 
the  fhoulders.  The  large  wing-quills  are  blaekifh  ;  the 
middle  one,  fcapulars,  and  fmall  wing-coverts,  cheftnut- 
colonr  ftriped  or  fpotted  with  dark  brown.  The  tail  is 
yellowifti  red  with  zigzag  ftripes  of  black,  and  alntoft 
black  at  the  tip.  The  belly  and  legs  are  yellowifti  red 
with  tranfverfe  ftripes  of  dark  brown. 

69.  Falco  bufon,  the  doubtful  hawk.  This  bird  was 
received  from  Cayenne  ;  but  its  country  and  manners  are 
not  known.  It  has  a  greater  refemblance  to  the  hawk 
than  to  any  other  bird  of  prey  ;  fo  that  Vaillant  has  given 
it  the  doubtful  defignation  of  bufon.  It  is  about  the  ftze 
of  the  fatco  pygargus,  or  ringtail.  The  feet  and  nails  are 
black  ;  fo  is  the  bill,  but  yellow  at  its  origin.  The  fea¬ 
thers  of  the  head  and  neck  are  black  at  their  extremities, 
but  white  on  thofe  parts  which  are  concealed  when  they 
lie  naturally  one  over  another.  The  large  wing-quills  are 
black  for  the  mod  part,  their  inner  barbs  mottled  with 
white  and  red  ;  the  next  to  thefe  are  cinnamon-colour 
ftiaded  with  black,  and  dark  brown  at  the  tips.  The 
mantle,  fcapulars,  and  fmall  wing-coverts,  both  above 
and  below,  are  very  dark  brown,  varied  and  bordered  with 
red.  The  feathers  of  the  tail  are  of  equal  length;  they 
are  black,  with  each  a  tranfverfe  ftripe  towards  the  mid¬ 
dle  ;  a  little  edging  of  white  appears  at  the  tips,  and  feme 
flight  tints  of  red  in  thofe  parts  concealed  by  the  under 
tail-coverts.  All  the  under  parts  of  the  body,  and  the 
legs,  are  reddifh  ftriped  with  black.  This  bird  is  not 
breeched  ;  and  the  head  is  fmall  ;  by  both  which  marks 
it  is  diftinguillied  from  its  kindred  fpecies.  The  wings 
when  folded  up  do  not  reach  above  half  the  length  of  the 
tail  ;  fome  part  of  the  leg  is  feathered  ;  the  noftrils,  and 
all  around  them  and  the  bafe  of  the  bill,  are  yellow. 

70.  Falco  gallinarins,  the  great  buzzard.  Cere  and 
feet  yellow  ;  body  above  brown,  beneath  rufous,  with 
brown  oval  fpots  ;  tail  barred  with  brown.  From  twenty 
to  twenty-three  incites  long.  Bill  and  claws  black;  irids 
faifron- colour.  Inhabits  Europe.  There  is  a  (mailer  va¬ 
riety  called  navius,  with  wings  more  variegated. 

71.  Falco  Jamaicenfis,  the  Jamaica  buzzard.  Cere  and 
legs  yellow  ;  body  browniftt-buff,  with  paler  fpots  beneath  ; 
crown  pale.  Bill  and  claws  black;  irids  yellow  ;  (hafts  of 
the  back  and  tail-feathers  brown  in  the  middle  ;  legs  (liort. 
Inhabits  Jamaica;  and  is  very  beautiful. 

72.  Falco  borealis,  the  American  buzzard.  Cere  and 
legs  pale  yellow;  body  above  brown,  beneath  white;  tail 
pale  rufiy,  with  a  tranfverfe  rufty  bar  near  the  tip.  Bill 
and  claws  black  ;  chin  white  mixed  with  brown  ;  throat 
and  bread  paler  than  the  back;  rump  white.  Inhabits 
North  America. 

73.  Falco  Leverianus,  the  Lever, ian  falcon.  Legs  yel¬ 
low  ;  head  alternately  ftreaked  with  brown  and  white; 
body  above  brown,  beneath  white  ;  wings  dark  brown. 
Bill  dufky;  feathers  with  a  large  white  (pot  at  the  tip; 
tail-feathers  with  nine  white  ,and  as  many  dufky  bands, 
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the  middle  ones  dufky  and  cinereous.  ''Inhabits  Carolina  ; 
and  is  preferved  in  the  Leverian  mufettm. 

74.  Falco  rufus,  the  harpy,  or  rufous  falcon.'  Legs 
yellow;  body  rufous,  above  verging  to  brown;  tail  ci¬ 
nereous.  Twenty  inches  long.  Bill  and  claws  black  ;  irid.s 
faftron.  It  feems,  fays  Frifch,  to  have  a  more  acute  fight 
than  any  of  the  other  birds  of  rapine,  its  eye-brows  being 
more  projected.  Inhabits  F'rance  and  Germany,  near  the 
banks  of  rivers;  preys  on  fifh. 

75.  Falco  variegatus,  the  fpeckled  buzzard.  Legs  yel¬ 
low  ;  head  and  neck  white  fpotted  with  ferruginous  ;  body- 
above  brown,  beneath  white  ;  tail  jaale  brown  with  paler 
bands  eroding  each. other.  Above  twelve  inches  long.  Bill 
dufky;  claws  track.  Inhabits  North  America. 

76.  Falco  albidus,  the  buzzardef.  Legs  yellow;  body 
white  with  large  brown  fpots  ;  tail  dufky  with  white  ftreaks 
and  dots.  Fifteen  inches  long;  legs  long;  (pots  underneath 
few;  1  e  tier  coverts  brown.  Inhabits  North  America. 

77.  Falco  apivorus,  the  honey-buzzard.  Cere  black  ; 
feet  half  naked,  yellow  ;  head  cinereous;  tail  brown,  with 
two  dufky  bands,  and  tipt  with  white.  Inhabits  Europe. 
As  the  honey-buzzard  differs  but  little  from  the  common 
fpecies,  they  have  been  diftinguiftied  by  thofe  only  who 
have  carefully  compared  them.  They  have  indeed  more 
analogous  than  diferiminating  characters,  but  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  external  appearance  and  of  natural  habits,  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  conftitute  two  fpecies;  which,  though  allied, 
are  yet  feparate  and  independent.  The^honey-buzzard 
weighs  near  two  pounds;  its  length  from  the  point  of  the 
bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail  is  twenty-two  inches  ;  its  wings 
extend  four  feet  two  inches,  and  when  clofed  reach  to 
three  fourths  of  the  tail:  its  bill  is  ratber  longer  than 
that  of  the  buzzard  ;  the  cere  is  thick,  and  unequal  ;  its 
noftrils  are  long  and  curved;  when  the  bill  opens,  the 
mouth  appears  very  large  and  of  a  yellow  colour  ;  the 
iris  is  of  a  bright  yellow  ;  the  legs  and  feet  are  of  the  fame 
colour,  and  the  nails,  which  are  not  much  hooked,  are 
ftrong  and  blackilh  ;  the  head  is  large  and  fiat,  and  of  a 
grey  cinereous.  Thefe  birds  build  their  ueits  with  fmall 
flicks,  and  line  them  with  wool  ;  their  eggs  are  of  an  afh- 
colour,  and  marked  with  fmall  brown  fpots.  Sometimes 
they  take  poileflion  of  the  nefts  of  other  birds.  They  feed 
their  young  with  cryfalids,  and  particularly  with  thole  of 
wafps.  The  heads  and  different  portions  of  wafps  are 
frequently  feen  in  their  neft.  When  young,  they  are  co¬ 
vered  with  a  white  down,  fpotted  with  black  ;  the  feet 
are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  the  cere  white.  In  the  ftomach 
of  thefe  birds,  which  is  very  large,  there  are  alio  found 
entire  frogs  and  lizards.  The  honey-buzzard  generally 
(its  upon  low  trees  to  watch  its  prey.  It  catches  field- 
mice,  frogs,  lizards,  caterpillars,  and  other  intefts.  It 
fcarcely  flies  but  from  tree  to  tree,  or  from  built  to  bttfh, 
always  low;  nor  does  it  foar  like  the  kite,  which  it  re- 
fembles  by  its  inftincts,  but  from  which  it  can  be  reddiiy 
diftinguiftied  by  its  motions  and  the  fbape  of  its  tail.  It 
is  common  toqjlace  fnares  for  the  honey-buzzard,  becaufe 
iii  winter  it  is  very  fat  and  delicate  to  eat.  It  is  particu¬ 
larly  fond  of  the  comb  of  bees  and  wafps,  with  which,  it 
is  extremely  fedulous  to  feed  its  young.  From  its  at¬ 
tachment  to  this  food,  its  diftindtive  name  is  faid  to  have 
been  firft  given. 

78.  Falco  teruginofus,  the  moor-buzzard.  Specific  cha¬ 
racter  :  cere  greenifh  ;  body  grey  ;  its  crown,  throat,  arm- 
pits,  and  feet,  yellowifti.  It  varies  extremely  in  regard 
to  colour  :  in  fome  the  body  is  ferruginous,  and  the  crown 
alone  yellowifti  ;  in  fome  it  is  dufky  ferruginous,  and  the 
crown  and  throat  yellowifti ;  in  a  few  inftances  the  whole 
bird  is  of  an  uniform  dufky  ferruginous.  The  egg  is 
wliitiih  with  dirty  fpots,  fprinkled  with  fome  duiky  fpots. 
Inhabits  Europe.  This  bird  was  formerly  called  the  baf. 
tard  partridge,  and  fome  falconers  termed  it  the  white- 
headed  harpy.  It  is  more  voracious  and  lefs  (luggifti  than 
the  common  buzzard  ;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  only  reafon 
that  it  appears  move  vicious.  It  commits  great  havock  . 
among  the  rabbits,  and  is  equally  deftructive  to  the  flit 
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as  to  tlie  game.  Tnflead  of  haunting,  like  the  common 
buzzard ,-t lie  mountain-foreffs,  it  lodgesonlyin  the  bullies, 
•the  hedges,  and  ruffles  near  pools,  marfhes,  and  rivers  that 
abound  with  fifn.  It  builds  its  neft  at  a  fmail  height 
above  the  fur  face  of  the  ground  in  the  bufhes,  or  even  in 
hillocks  covered  with  thick  herbage.  It  lays  three  eggs, 
fdmetimes  four;  and  though  it  appears  to  be  more  pro¬ 
lific  than  the  common  buzzard,  and,  like  it,  a  flationary 
bird,  it  is  however  more  rare,  or  at  lead  more  difficult  to 
be  found.  The  moor-buzzard  prefers  water-fowl  ;  as 
divers,  ducks,  &c.  It  preys  on  fedge-birds,  and  catches 
filh  alive  ;  but  whenjiobler  prey  fails,  it  feeds  upon  rep¬ 
tiles,  toads,  frogs,  and  aquatic  infedts.  Though  final ler 
than  the  common  buzzard,  it  procures  a  more  plentiful 
fubfiffenCe  ;  probably  becaufe  it  is  more  active  and  vigo¬ 
rous  in  its  movements,  and  has  a  keener  appetite  :  it  is 
alfo  more  courageous.  Belon  afferts,  that  he  lias  feen  it 
trained  to  hunt  and  catch  rabbits,  partridges,  and  quails. 
The  Greek  name  is  whence  the  Latin  circus.  In 

French  it  is  commonly  termed  the  inarjli -buzzard ;  hut,  as 
in  that  country  there  exifts  only  one  fpecies  of  it,  Buffon 
preferves  the  fimple  name  of  bijard. 

79.  F'alco  ranavorans,  the  frog-eater,  or  African  moor- 
buzzard.  This  fpecies  refembles  our  common  moor-buz- 
-zard  in  habits  and  dimenfions  ;  but  the  bill  is  longer,  and 
not  fo  thick  a t  its  origin;  and  its  colours  are  totally  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  light  brown 
umber,  at  leafh  on  the  vifible  Tides  of  the  feathers,  for 
the  concealed  parts  are  ufually  white,  generally  unequally 
fo  on  the  two  fides  of  the  fpine.  The  throat  and  cheeks 
are  covered  with  weak  fcattered  feathers,  of  a  whilifh 
colour,  with  longitudinal  brown  ftripes.  The  under  parts 
of  the  body  are  light  brown,  flightly  varied  with  white 
on  the  bread  and  lower  belly.  The  feathers  on  the  thighs 
and  underneath  the  tail  are  ferruginous  red  mixed  with 
white  at  the  edges.  The  wings  are  brown,  with  tranf- 
verfe  ffripes  of  white  and  light  brown  underneath ;  the 
tail  is  fquare,  and  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  beam- 
feathers  of  the  wings.  There,  are  feveral  white  fpots  on 
the  top  of  the  neck  and  on  the  pinions.  The  legs  and 
feet  are  yellow.  The  bill  is  of  a  pale  blue  at  the  origin, 
black  at  the  tip,  which  is  the  colour  alfo  of  the  claws. 
The  wings  when  at  red  reach  about  two-thirds  the  length 
ot  the  tail.  The  iris  of  the  eye  is  light  brown.  The  co- 
lonilts  of  the  Cape,  feeing  this  bird  continually  haunting 
the  mar  dies,  perching  on  thickets  or  contiguous  trees,  and 
thence  darting  on  the  frogs  and  devouring  them  among 
the  rulhes,  call  it  hickvors-vangcr,  or  frog-catcher  ;  whence 
Vaillant  calls  it  grfnouiUard.  But  this  buzzard  is  not  con¬ 
tent  with  frogs  only  ;  it  declares  war  againd  ail  kinds  of 
water-fowl,  efpecially  the  young  ones.  If  feen  to  rile 
from  among  the  rulhes  juft  after  making  a  pounce,  it  may 
be  concluded  the  bird  has  milled  its  aim;  for  otherwife 
it  does  not  appear  again  till  it  has  devoured  the  prey  it 
caught,  which  it  always  does  on  the  fpot.  It  catches  and 
cats  fill)  alfo.  In  marfh.y  places  and  among  reeds  it  makes 
a  tied  of  the  dalks  and  leaves  of  water-plants.  The  female 
lays  four  white  eggs.  This. fpecies  abounds  through  a 
•vail  extent  of  the  African  continent,  from.  Needle-cape 
quite  to  Caffraria,  that  is,  along. the  whole  ealtern  coad  : 
y  they  ate  much  fcarcer  in  the  wedern  regions,  where  in- 
Ndeed  the  country  is  by  no  means  lo  congenial  to  their  ha¬ 
bits,  being  Tandy,  dry,  and  barren,  and  prefenting  very 
lew  marlhy  or  moiff  places  :  therefore  they  are  mod  plenty 
on  the  (hores  of  Duyven-hock,  the  Guurits,  the  Brak,  and 
in  the  marfli.es  of  the  Auteniquois.  The  female  is  about 
one-fourth  bigger  than  the  male  ;  and  its  colours  are  lome- 
w hat  w eaker.  ’ 

Hd1.  Falco  Sclavonicus,  the  Sclavonian  buzzard.  Cere 
•  yellow  ;  legs  downy  ;  body  brickdud  colour  with  black 
fpots  ;  head  and  neck  whitidt.  Inhabits  Sclavonia  ;  lize 
ul  a  common  cock.  Bill  blnilh-black  ;  fecondary  quill- 
■  feathers  brown  with  black  bands;  wing-coverts  varie¬ 
gated  with  dull  red  and  black  fpots;  tail  white  on  the 
upper  half,  growing  brown  at  the  end,  and  edged  with 


dull  red  ;  ritmp  and  vent  whitilh  with  a  few  dull  red 
fpots;  legs  irregularly  dreaked  and  fpotted  with  black  ; 
irids  blackifh.  This  and  the  two  following  fpecies  are 
added  by  Turton. 

81.  F'alco  marginatus,  the  Croatian  buzzard.  Cere 
bluilh  ;  body  above  variegated  brown  and  rudy,  beneath 
rudy  with  irregular  oval  brown  fpots;  tail-feathers  barred 
with  blackidi,  edged  with  white.  Inhabits  Sclavonia  and 
Croatia;  fize  of  a  hen.  Feathers  above  edged  with  rudy; 
tail  above  brown  with  feveral  darker  bands,  white  at  the 
tip,  underneath  whitilh  with  white  bands ;  legs  yellow. 
Added  by  Turton  from  Smellie’s  edition  of  Buffon. 

82.  Falco  rubiginofus,  the  rudy  buzzard.  Body  above 
brown,  beneath  whitilh-yellow  ;  bread  with  a  yellow  fpot; 
tail-feathers  with  four  dull-red  bars.  Inhabits  Sclavonia. 
Bill  black;  head  whitilh-yellow  j  wing-coverts  white  at 
the  tip. 

83.  Falco  Javanicus,  the  Java  buzzard.  Cere  black, 
yellow  in  the  middle ;  legs  yellow  ;  head,  neck,  and  bread, 
chednut ;  back  brown.  Inhabits  the  coads  of  Java;  feeds 
on  fill). 

8+.  Falco  cinereus,  the  afh-coloured  buzzard.  This 
bird  is  found  in  the  trafls  contiguous  to  Hudfon’s-bay,  and 
which  Edwards  deferibes  in  the  following  words :  It  is 
of  the  bulk  of  a  mifldle-lized  hen  ;  it  refembles  the  com¬ 
mon  buzzard  in  its  fhape  and  the  difpofition  of  its  colours; 
the  bill  and  the  cere  are  of  a  bluilh  leaden-colour;  the 
head  and  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  are  covered  with 
white  feathers,  (potted  with  deep  brown  in  the  middle; 
the  bread  is  white,  like  the  head,  but  it  is  mottled  with 
larger  brown  fpots  ;  the  belly  and  Tides  are  covered  with 
brown  feathers,  marked  with  white  round  or  oval  fpots ; 
the  legs  are  clothed  with  foft  white  .feathers,  fpeckled  ir¬ 
regularly  with  brown  ;  the  coverts  of  the  under  part  of 
the  tail  are  radiated  tranfverfely  with  black  and  white ; 
all  the  upper  parts  of  the  neck,  of  the  back,  of  the  wings, 
and  of  the  tail,  are  covered  with  feathers  of  a  brown  ci¬ 
nereous  colour,  deeper  in  the  middle,  and  lighter  near  the 
edges  ;  the  coverts  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  wings  are  of 
a  dark  brown,  with  white  fpots  ;  the  feathers  of  the  tail 
arc  barred  above  with  narrow, lines  of  an  obfeure  colour, 
and  barred  below  with  white  lines;  the  legs  and  feet  "are 
cinereous  bluilh;  the  nails  are  black,  and  the  legs  are 
covered  half  their  length  with  feathers  of  a  dull  colour. 
Edward  adds,  that  this  bird  preys  chiefly  upon  the  white 
grous.  After  comparing  it,  as  thus  delcribed,  with  the 
common  buzzards,  the  ringtails,  the  harpies,  and  the 
moor-buzzards,  it  appears  to  differ  from  t lie ni  all^by  the 
ffiape  of  its  body,  and  the  fliortnefs  of  its  legs.  It  has 
the  port  of  the  eagle;  its  legs  are  Ihort  like  thofe  of  the 
falson,  and  blue  like  thofe  of  the  lanner. 

85.  Falco  liUeatus,  the  red-lhouldered  buzzard.  Cere 
and  legs  yellow  ;  body  above  dulky-brown,  beneath  rufous 
with  white  and  palerufty  lines  ;  tail-feathers  dulky-brown 
tranfverfe  dirty-white  band's  and  tips  ;  from  twenty  to 
twenty-two  inches  long.  Bill  blue;  claws  black;  head 
and  neck  yellowilh-wlnte  (Freaked  with  dufky  lines.  In¬ 
habits  Long-ifland. 

85.  Falco  obfoletus,  the  plain  falcon.  Body  dulky- 
brown,  beneath  (lightly  fpot'ed  with  white;  tail-feathers 
in  the  middle  pale  brown  ;  two  feet  long.  Bill  black; 
nape  (potted  with  white.  Inhabits  Hudfon’s-bay. 

87.  F'alco  rulticolus,  the  collared  falcon.  Cere,  eye¬ 
lids,  and  legs,  yellow  ;  body  waved  with  cinereous  and 
white;  collar  white;  lize  of  a  hen.  Bill  lead-colour; 
body  beneath  white,  with  fmail  brown  heart-fhaped  fpots; 
tail  with  twelve  or  thirteen  bands  alternately  white  and 
brown  ;  claws  black.  Inhabits  Sweden,  Siberia,  and 
Greenland. 

88.  F'alco  Novce  Seelandias,  the  New-Zealand  falcon. 
Cere  and  legs  yellow  ;  body  black-brown,  beneath  fpotted 
with  reddifli ;  wings  and  tail  fpotted  with  grey.  Bill  blue, 
black  at  the  tip;  irids  and  naked  orbits  blue,  of  the  fe¬ 
male  yellow  ;  eighteen  inches  long.  Inhabits  New-Zealand. 

89.  Falco  palumbarius,  the  gos-havvk.  Cere  black 
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edged  with  yellow  j  legs  yellow  ;  body  brown  ;  tail-fea¬ 
thers  with  pale  bands ;  eyebrows  white.  Inhabits  Europe, 
Alia,  and  America;  twenty-two  inches  long;  devours 
poultry,  and  was  formerly  much  ufed  in  falconry.  The 
gos-hawk  is  a  beautiful  bird,  much  larger  than  the  fpar¬ 
row-hawk,  which  it  however  refembles  by  its  inflindts. 
Before  it  has  (lied  its  feathers,  that  is,  in  its  firft  year,  it 
is  marked  on  the  bread  and  belly  with  longitudinal  brown 
fpots  ranged  vertically;  but,  after  it  has  had  two  moult- 
ings,  thefe  difappear,  and  their  place  is  occupied  by  tranf- 
verfe  bars  which  continue  during  the  red  of  its  life.  Hence 
we  are  apt  to  be  deceived  with  refpedl  to  this  bird,  from 
the  change  that  happens  in  the  difpofitiop.  of  the  colours  of 
the  plumage.  The  male  is  much  (mailer  than  the  female  : 
both  were  trained  to  the  chace,  and  carried  on  the  hand, 
but  not  ufed  as  decoys  ;  they  foar  not  fo  high  as  thofe 
whole  wings  are  longer  in  proportion  to  their  body;  they 
have  many  habits  in  common  with  the  fparrow-hawk,  yet 
they  do  not  dart  diredlly  down  upon  their  prey,  but  catch 
it  by  a  fide  (hoot.  It  appears  by  Belon’s  account  that 
the  gos-hawk  can  be  enfnared  by  a  contrivance  fimilar  to 
what  is  pradtifed  againft  the  fparrow-hawk.  A  white 
pigeon,  which  can  be  perceived  at  a  great  didance,  is 
placed  between  four  nets,  nine  or  ten  feet  high,  incloling 
a  fpace  of  nine  or  ten  feet  each  way  round  the  pigeon, 
which  is  in  the  centre  :  the  gos-hawk  defeends  obliquely, 
puflies  tire  net  to  reach  his  prize,  and,  though  entangled, 
lie  devours  it,  and  till  fitted  makes  few  attempts  to  efcape. 
The  gos-hawk  abounds  mod  in  Germany  ;  and  the  fpecies 
feems  to  penetrate  into  the, countries  of  the  north  as  far 
as  Sweden,  and  advances  in  thole  of  the  ead  and  fouth  to 
Perfia  and  Barbary.  This  bird  was  formerly  in  high  edeem 
among  falconers,  being  flown  at  cranes,  pheafants,  and 
partridges.  It  breeds  in  France  and  in  Scotland,  as  well 
as  in  the  countries  before-mentioned  ;  and  builds  its  tied 
in  trees.  It  is  very  deflrudtive  to  game,  and  dallies  through 
the  woods  after  its  quarry  with  vad  impetuofity  ;  but,  if 
it  cannot  catch  the  object  of  its  purfuit  almod  immedi¬ 
ately,  it  delids,  and  perches  on  a  bough  till  feme  new 
game  prefents  itfelf.  This  fpecies  is  alfo  common  in  Muf- 
covy  and  Siberia.  They  extend  to  the  river  Amur;  and 
are  ufed  by  the  emperor  of  China  in  his  fporting  pro- 
grefles,  attended  by  his  grand  falconer  and  one  thou  land 
of  t lie  fubordinate.  Every  bird  has  a  (ilver  plate  fattened 
to  its  foot,  with  the  name  of  the  falconer  who  had  the 
charge  of  it;  that,  in  cafe  it  (liould  be  lod,  it  might  be 
brought  to  the  proper  perfon  :  but,  if  he  cannot  be  found, 
the  bird  is  delivered  to  another  officer,  called  the  guardian 
of  loft  birds-,  who  keeps  it  till  it  is  demanded  by  the  fal¬ 
coner  to  whom  it  belonged. 

90.  Faleo  palumbarius  criflatus,  the  tufted  gos-hawk. 
This  is  a  new- fpecies  from  Cayenne,  deferibed  by  Vail- 
1  a n4t  in  his  Hidory  of  African  birds.  The  .white  gos  hawk 
of  fome  writers  is  really  the  prefent  fpecies  in  its  infancy  ; 
5'  is  erroneoufly  deferibed,  under  various  names,  by  Brif- 
ion  and  Buffon.  1 1  differs  totally  from  the  European  gos¬ 
hawk  in  the  colours  of  its  plumage,  and  is  at  lead  one- 
third  bigger.  The  (pecific  character  may  be  taken  from 
“  a  tuft  of  feathers.of  unequal  length,  which  fpring  from 
the  hind-head,  and  fall  back  upon  the  neck  ;  and  the  legs 
are  entirely  covered  with  feathers.”  The  top  of  the  head 
is  black  ;  but  the  feathers  are  white  underneath,  which 
fome  times- appears  when  they  are  ruffled  ;  the  fame  colours 
prevail  in  the  tuft.  All  the  iiind  part  of  the  neck  is  dark 
red,  the  front  white  (haded  with  rufous  ;  a  black  dripe 
runs  Irom  the  corner  ot  the  mouth  down  the  fidts.  of  the 
neck,  feparating  the  red  of  the  neck  from  the  white  of  the 
throat.  On  all  the  Iront  part  of  the  body  large  black  fpots 
appear  on  a  white  or  reddifh  ground.  The  legSare  tra.nl- 
verfely  barred  with  white  and  black;  thefe  (liipes  are 
fainter  on  the  legs.  The  wings  and  mantle  are  dark  brown 
(haded  with  black.  The  (mailer  wing-coverts  have  little 
drokes  of  white  at  their  edges  ;  the  tail-quills  are  brown, 
with  broad  tranfverfe  (tripes  of  black.  '1  lie  bill  is  bluifli, 
at  the  bale  reddtlh  ;  the  to.es  yellowilh,  the  claws  horn- 
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colour. — Vaillant  met  with  no  bird  in  Africa  which  could 
be  clafled  among  the  gos-hawks.  The  defeription  of  this 
being  taken  from  a  dried  fpecinten  from  Cayenne,  its  man¬ 
ners  and  habits  are  not  known  ;  from  the  drength  of  its 
beak  and  claws,  it  mud  be  a  great  dedroyer  of  game,  and- 
might  be  very  properly  reared  among  falcons  for  fport. 
Mauduit  calls  it  an  eagle.  Several  authors  have  deferibed 
other  birds  of  prey  under  the  name  of  gos-hawks;  but 
upon  the  whole  Vaillant  is  of  opinion  that  there  are  only 
tw'o  fpecies  at  prefent  known.  He  calls  this  antour  huppe. 

91.  Faleo  tachiro,  the  tachiro.  This  is  clafled  by 
Vaillant  among  “  birds  of  prey  to  which  we  have  nothing 
analogous  in  Europe.”  This  certainly  belongs  to  the 
faleo  genus,  though  whether  to  the  falcons  or  gos-hawks, 
or  to  what  divifion,  it  is  not  eafy  to  (ay.  The  legs  are 
fhorter  than  the  falcons  or  fparrow-hawks,  and  the  wings 
are  longer  and  ditferently  (haped.  It  is  nearly  the  fize  ot 
our  gos-hawk.  This  bird  is  met  with  in  the  majeflic 
forefls  of  the  mod  didant  parts  of  the  Auteniquois  coun¬ 
try.  In  the  gloom  of  thefe  woods,  amid  immenfe  large 
trees,  which  have  been  growing  undidurbed  for  many 
generations  ;  there,  among  the  harmonious  warblings  of 
various  birds,  the  difeordant  and  piercing  cries  oi  the 
tachiro  drike  the  ear.  This  voracious  animal  is  the 
fcourge  and  tyrant  of  all  the  fmaller  birds  within  his 
reach. 

The  tail  of  this  bird  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  body  ;  and 
the  wings  when  at  red  reach  fomething  more  than  half  its 
length.  The  head  and  neck  are  varied  with  white  and 
red  (potted  with  dark  brown.  The  throat  is  white  mixed 
with  red.  The  mantle  is  a  dull  brown,  as  well  as  the 
wing-coverts,  though  each  feather  is  edged  with  a  lighter 
tint.  The  large  wing-quills  are  tipped  with  white  ;  the 

tail  underneath  is  white,  with  broad  bars  ofdulky  black; 
it  is  brown  above,  with  darker  bars.  The  under  parts  ot 
the  body  are  white  mixed  with  red,  arid  brown  (pots  of 
various  (hades  ;  thefe  fpots  are  either  round  or  femi-cir- 
cular,  but  on  the  t highs  they  are  heart-lhaped.  The  bill 
is  bluifli,  the  nails  black,  the  legs  and  feet  yellow.  The 
iris  of  the  eye  is  of  the  colour  of  a  topaz.  The  temale  is 
larger  than  the  male  ;  her  plumage  has  more  ot  a  reddifls 
tinge,  the  white  not  fo  clean,  the  fpots  not  fo  well  ex- 
preifed.  Thefe  birds  build  in  the  forked  branches  of  the 
largeft  trees  ;  the  nefl  is  confirudted  of  light  twigs  and 
mofs,  and  lined  with  feathers.  “  I  difeovered  one  of  tliele- 
nefls,”  fays  Vaillant,  “  in  which  were  three  young,  en¬ 
tirely  covered  with  a  reddifh  down.  Intending  to  let  the 
old  ones  bring  them  up  for  fome  time,  I  left  them  :  I 
vilited  them  every  three  or  four  days,  and  generally  car¬ 
ried  fome  bird’s  flefn,  which  I  laid  on  the  edge  of  the 
nefl;  and  it  was  always  devoured  before  my  next  vifit. 
But  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  old  ones  ate  it  themfelves; 
for  I  generally  obferved  about  the  nefl  a  vaft  quantity  of 
grafshoppers  wings,  and  thofe  infedts  I  fuppofe  to  have 
been  the  principal  food  of  the  young  ones.  The  old  ones 
kept  up  for  the  greatefl  part  of  the  day  a  (brill  noife  like 
Crcc-crce — cree-cree-crce — cree-cree ;  i.  e.  the  fame  (y liable  or 
note  twice  and  thrice  alternately.  When  I  approached 
the  young,  the  old  ones  came  both  fo  near  me,  to  de¬ 
fend  them,  that  i  could  eafily  have  knocked  them  down 
with  a  flick.  But  I  waited  till  it  was  too  late  to  feize 
the  prey  I  meditated  ;  one  day,  when  I  visited  the  nefl  as 
ufual,  both  young  and  old  had  difappeared.  By  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  pieces  of  (hells  which  remained,  the  eggs 
were  white  vvitli  fome  red  fpots.  I  never  met  with  the 
tachiro  in  the  champaign  country  ;  only  in  thefe  enor¬ 
mous woods  which  bound  the  (iueur-boom,  and  jn  the 
vafl  fortfls  of  the  Auteniquois.” 

92.  Faleo  Cayennenfis,  the  Cayenne  falcon.  Begs 
blue  ;  head  and  neck  bluifn-w  hite  ;  back  and  wings  dufky- 
afli  ;  throat,  break,  and  belly,  whitifli.  Inhabits  Cayenne. 
Bill  blue  ;  claws  and  primary  quill-feathers  black,  fecon- 
daries  (freaked  with  black;  tail  with  four  or  five  alter¬ 
nately  black  and  white  bands,  white  at  the  tip. 

93,  Faleo  macrourus,  the  long-tailed  falcon.  Cere  and 
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legs  yellow  ;  bill  black! fli  ;  body-above  cinereous,  beneath 
white;  inner  quill- fea titers  cinereous  with  white  tips; 
nineteen  inches  long,  tail  nearly  nine.  Bill  black,  green 
at  the  root.  Inhabits  Ruflia. 

94.  Falco  gent  ills,  the  gentle  falcon.  Cere  and  legs 
yellow  ;  body  cinereous  with  brown  fpots  ;  tail  with  four 
blackilh  bands;  larger  than  tiie  gos-hawk;  lives  on  par¬ 
tridges,  Bill  lead  colour ;  irius  yellow;  head  reddilh 
with  oblong  black  fpots;  tail  dotted  with  white;  claws 
black.  Moults  in  March.  Inhabits  the  mountains  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  North  America. 

95.  Falco  communis,  the- common  falcon;  Body  brown  ; 
the  feathers  edged  with  nifty  ;  tail  with  darker  tranfverfe 
bands;  bill  bluifh-afh  ;  cere,  i rid s,  and  legs,  yellow. 
Larger  than  the  gos-hawk;  feeds  on  partridges;  body  be. 
neaih  white,  with  dufkv  heart-lhaped  fpots;  tail  dotted 
with  white;  claws  black.  I nhabits  Europe  and  North 
America.  The  common  falcon  does  not  moult  till  Au- 
guft.  It  is  broader  over  the.  (boulders,  its  eyes  are  larger 
and  deeper  funk,  its  bill  thicker,  its  legs  longer  and  bet¬ 
ter  fet,  than  in  the  gentle  falcon  ;  thofe  caught  in  the  nek 
are  called  ninny  falcons  (fav(or\s-niriai)\  when  taken  too 
young,  they  are  often  noiiy  and  difficult  to  train.  Forget, 
formerly  director  of  falconry  at  Verfailles,  obfbrves,  “  that 
there  is  no  material  difference  between  the  falcons  of  dif¬ 
ferent  countries,  except  in  the  fize  ;  thofe  which  come 
from  the  north  are  commonly  larger  than  thole  from  the 
mountains,  from  the  Alps,  and  Pyrenees;  the  latter  are 
taken  in  the  neft,  t Ire  former  are  caught  in  their  paffage 
in  various  regions  ;  they  migrate  in  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  return  in  February  and  March.  The  age  of  fal¬ 
cons  is  marked  very  precifely  in  the  fecond  year,  that  is, 
at  the  ffrft  moulting;  but  afterwards  it  is  much  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  diftinguilh  it.  It  may  however  be  difeovered  till 
the  third  moulting,  not  only  from  the  changes  of  the  co¬ 
lour  of  the  plumage,  but  from  the  complexion  of  the  feet 
and  cere.” 

'I  he  following  are  the  varieties  of  the  common  falcon. 
|3.  F.  Itornotinus,  the  yearling  falcon  ;  inclining  to  brown. 
y.  F.  gibbofus ,  the  haggard  or  aged  falcon  ;  with  the  back 
gibbous.  c)\  F.  Icucccephalus ,  the  white-headed  falcon  ; 
with  brown  fpots  on  the  head,  neck,  and  break,  s.  F. 
albus,  the  white  falcon  ;  entirely  while,  with  hardly-vifible 
yellow  fpots;  inhabits  China. 

F.  niger,  the  black  or  pallenger  falcon.  The  black 
falcon  is  a  bird  of  paffage  at  Malta,  in  France,  and  in 
Germany,  which  Frilch  and  Edwards  have  accurately 
figured  and  deferibed.  The  bill  is  of  a  dark  lead  colour  ; 
the  eyes  dark  and  brilliant,  over  which  is  a  ftreak  of 
orange-red  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  neck,  back, 
wings,  and  tail,  are  of  a  dufky  colour;  the  tips  of  the 
covert  feathers  of  t lie  wings  and  tail  are  of  a  ruflet  brown  ; 
the  ridge  of  the  wing  on  the  upper  part  is  white,  and 
vithin-fide  is  marked  with  tranfverfe  bars  of  black  and 
clay  colour  ;  the  legs  and  feet  are  of  a  greenilh  yellow, 
inclining  downwards  to  a  dirty  blue  ;  the  claws  ftrong 
ar.d  black.  It  is  a  native  of  Hudfon’s-bay,  and  migrates 
in  the  fummer  months.  The  pallenger  or  pilgrim  falcons 
are  caught  in  their  paffage  every  year  in  September  on  the 
iffands  in  the  fea,  and  the  high  beaches  by  the  ffiore. 
They  are  naturally  quick  and  docile,  and  very  eafy  to 
train  ;  they  may  be  flown  all  May  and  June;  for  they 
are  late  in  moulting  ;  but,  when  it  begins,  they  are  foon 
ftripped  of  their  plumage.  The  pilgrim  falcons  are 
caught  not  only  on  the  coafts  of  Barbary,  but  in  all  the 
iffands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  particularly  that  of 
Candia,  which  formerly  furniffted  our  bed  falcons.  The 
bird  which  the  Mexicans  call  hotli ,  mentioned  by  Fernan¬ 
dez,  appears  to  be  the  fame  falcon.  This  bird  is  black 
on  all-  tiie  upper  part  of  the  head  and  body,  fhining  with 
a  blue  and  purplifh  glofs;  but  t he  break  and  belly,  from 
tire  bill  to  the  tail,  is  a  beautiful  bright  orange  colour, 
lighter  on  the  break  than  in  other  parts  ;  its  thighs  are 
brawny,  its  legs  thick  and  fhort,  and  its  toes  armed  with 
very  ftrong  talons,  little  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  eagle. 


Thefe  falcons  arc  endowed  with,  great  courage  and  faga. 
city,  and  are  in  high  requek  throughout  Perfin,  and  other 
parts  of  Alia.  1  he  Perlians  are  expert  in  training  buds 
for  the.chafe  ;  and  they  generally  inftrucl  the  falcons  to 
fly  at  all  forts  of  game,  and  for  tills  purpofe  they  take 
cranes  and  other  birds,  and,  putting  out  their  eyes,  they 
fet. them  at  liberty,  and  immediately,  let  loofe  the  falcon, 
which  e  a  11 1  y :  c  a  t  c  tie  s:  t  he  m . 

«.  F.  naxiius,  the  fpo* ted-winged  falcon  ;  faid  to  inha¬ 
bit  rJudlbn’s-bay.  8.  F.fufcvs,  the  brown  falcon  ;  body 
above  brown  with  darker  fpots;  beneath  white  with 
brown  fpots.  1.  F.  ruber ,  the  red  falcon  ;  fpotte.d  black 
and  red.  y_.  F.  Indicus,  the  red  Indian  falcon,  deferibed 
by  Aldrovandus  nearly  as  follows  :  In  the  female,  which 
is  a  third  larger  than  the  male,  the  upper  part  of  the 
head  is  broad,  and  altnok  fiat  ;  the  colour  of  the  head, 
neck,  all  the  back  and  the  upper  part  of  the  wings,  ta 
afb,  verging  011  brown  ;  the  bill  is  very  thick,  though 
the  hook  is  rather  fmall ;  the  bafe  of  the  bill  is  yellow, 
and  the  rek,  as  far  as  tire  hook,  is  cinereous  ;  the  pupil 
of  the  eyes  is  very  black,  the  iris  brown,  the  whole  of  the 
l  reaft,  the  higher  part  of  the  upper  furface  of  the  wings, 
the  beily,  the  rump,  and  the  thighs,  are  orange  inclined 
to  red  ;  above  the  break  and  below  the  chin  there  is  a 
long  cinereous  fpot,  and  feveral  fmall  fpots  of  the  fame 
colour  on  the  break  ;  the  tail  is  radiated  with  femicircular 
bars,  alternately  brown  and  afh-coloured  ;  the  legs  and 
feet  arc  yellow,  and  the  nails  black.  In  the  male,  all  the 
parts  which  are  red  have  a  richer  colour  thole  which 
are  cinereous  have  more  bi;own  ;  the  bill  is  bluer,  and 
the  feet  more  yellow.  The  red  falcon  is  often  found  in 
flat  fftuations,  and  in  marfhes  ;  it  is  bold  and  difficult  to 
controul.  A.  F.  Italicvs,  the  Italian  falcon  ;  break  yellow, 
with  ruky  fpots,  wing  fpotted  with  white  towards  the 
tips.  p.  F.  arblicus ,  tiie  arftic  falcon. 

96.  Falco  Iflandus,  the  Iceland  falcon.  Cere  and 
legs  yellow  ;  body  brown,  beneath  white  with  hearted 
black  fpots  ;  tail  banded  with  white.  Inhabits  Iceland  ; 
twenty-one  inches  long.  Head  white  mixed  with  ferru¬ 
ginous  ;  back  dufky,  the  feathers  whitifh,  banded  with 
brown  and  edged  with  white  ;  tail  rounded,  with  about 
fourteen  bands  alternately  brown  and  white  ;  claws  black, 
the  hind  one  very  long.  There  are  two  varieties:  1. 
White  ;  above  with  fmall  hearted  black  fpots  ;  tail 
white  ;  two  middle  tail-feathers  cbfcurely  banded  with 
black.  2.  Wli  ite,  with  large  hearted  fpots  ;  tail-feathers 
white,  all  barred  with  black. 

97.  Falco  Barbarus,  the  Barbary  falcon.  Cere  and  legs 
-yellow;  body  bluilh  fpotted  with  brown  ;  break  without 
fpots ;  tail  barred.  Bill  black  ;  irids  yellow  ;  wings 
fcarcely  fpotted  ;  break  yellow  ifh-white  verging  to  blue  ; 
belly  with  oblong  black  fpots  ;  tail  with  (even  tranfverfe 
brown  bands.  Inhabits  Barbary  ;  feventeen  inches  long. 

98.  l'alco  peregrinus,  the  peregrine  falcon.  Cere  and 
legs  yellow  ;  body  above  cinereous  flriped  with  brown, 
beneath  reddifh  white  with  blackilh  kripes  ;  tail  dotted 
-with  white.  Inhabits  Europe,  northern  Alia,  and  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  migrates.  The  Tartarian  falcon  is  a  variety  with 
rufous  wings  and  very  long  toes. 

99.  Falco  verficolor,  the  fpotted  falcon.  Cere  yellow; 
head  and  body  above  white  with  pale  redriifh  fpots,  be¬ 
neath  white;  break  a  little  fpotted  with  ferruginous. 
Bill  black  ;  wings  with  cinereous  bands  ;  tail  barred  with 
lighter  and  darker  brown  ;  rump  white.  Inhabits  Eng¬ 
land. 

100.  Falco  pennatus,  the  booted  falcon.  Cere  and 
legs  yellow  ;  body  above  variegated  with  blackifh-brown 
and  dirty-grey,  beneath  brown-yellow  with  longitudinal 
blackilh  lines  ;  feet  feathered  to  the  toes.  Length  nine¬ 
teen  or  twenty  inches  ;  bill  blackilh  ;  eyelids  yellow  ; 
head  and  neck  yellow-grey  with  blackilh  lines  ;  tail 
brown,  towards  the  tip  blackilh,  grey  at  the  point,  fpot¬ 
ted  with  white  at  the  (ides  ;  claws  black. 

101.  Falco  fpadiceus,  the  chocolate  falcon.  Cere  yel¬ 
low  ;  body  chocolate  mixed  withrufty,  beneath  white  at 
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the  Tides;  legs  feathered  to  the  toes.  Twenty-two  inches 
long  ;  feeds  on  the  duck  tribe,  which  it  feizes  from  rocks 
as  they  rife  dut  of  the  water.  Bill  black  ;  two  middle 
tail  feathers  black  and  cinereous,  the  reft  pale,  black 
■without  and  w  hite  within  ;  toes  fhort.  The  white-rump- 
ed  Bay  falcon  is  a  variety  of  this.  Inhabits  Hudfon’s- 
bay. 

ioi.  Falco  S.  Joliannis,  St.  John’s  falcon.  Cere  and 
feathered  legs  yellow  ;  body  brown,  above  with  black 
and  dirty-white  oblique  lines,  beneath  with  white  and 
yellowifli  fpots ;  tail  barred,  white  at  the  tip.  Twenty- 
one  inches  long  ;  toes  fhort.  Inhabits  Hudfon’s-bay . 

103.  Falco  facer,  the  facre.  Cere  and  legs  blue  ;  back, 
bread:,  and  primary  wing-coverts,  fpotted  with  brown  ; 
tail  with  kidney-fnaped  fpots.  Like  the  lanner,  the  feet 
and  bill  of  the  facer  are  blue  ;  while  thofe  of  the  falcons 
are  yellow.  This  character,  which  appears  fpecific,  would 
incline  us  to  conclude  that  the  ficer  is  but  a  variety  of 
the  lanner;  but  they  differ  widely  in  their  ftze  and  the 
colour  of  their  plumage,  and  feem  rather  to  betwodif- 
tinft  though  proximate  kinds.  It  is  fomewhat  Angular 
that  Belon-was  the  firft  who  noticed  the  diftinguifhing 
marks  of  this  bird,  and,  without  his  aftiftance,  naturalifts 
would  be  fcareely,  if  at  all,  acquainted  with  the  facer  and 
the  lanner.  Botli  have  become  very  rare,  and  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  their  inftindis  are  the  fame,  and  confj’quently 
that  they  are  kindred  tribes.  It  is  a  bird  of  intrepid 
courage,  and  comparable  in  ftrength  to  the  pilgrim  falcon  ; 
it  is  alfo  a  pird  of  paffage,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  a  man  who 
can  boaft  that  he  lias* ever  feen  the  place  where  it  breeds. 
Some  falconers  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  native  of  Tartary 
and  Rufiia,  and  towards  the  Cafpian  fea  ;  that  it  migrates 
towards  the  fouth,  where  it  lives  part  of  the  year;  and 
that  it  is  caught  by  the  falconers  who  watch  its  paffage 
in  the  ifiands  of  the  Archipelago,  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  &c. 
It  is  two  feet  long,  and  weighs  two  pounds  eight  ounces. 
Its  feet  are  feathered  almoft  to  the  toes. 

To  the  fame  fpecies  belongs  a  variety,  the  American 
facre  or  fpeckled  partridge  hawk.  Its  cere  and  feet  are 
coerulean  ;  its  body,  and  the  wing  and  tail  feathers, 
marked  with  dufky  pale  bars  ;  the  head,  breaft,  and  ab¬ 
domen,  ftained  with  dufky  white  longitudinal  fpots.  It 
is  a  native  of  Hudfon’s-bay  and  other  partsof  North  Ame¬ 
rica.  It  preys  on  the  white  grous,  and  will  even  feize 
them  while  the  fowler  is  driving  them  into  his  nets.  It 
breeds  in  April  or  May  in  unfrequented  places  ;  and  lays, 
it  is  faid,  only  two  eggs.  It  is  about  the  bulk  of  a  crow. 

104.  Falco  Novae-terra?,’  the  Newfoundland  falcon. 
Cere  and  legs  yellow  ;  body  above  brow  n,  beneath  and 
hind-head  ferruginous  ;  tail  variegated  with  lighter  and 
darker  brown  lines.  Twenty  inches  long;  legs  half  fea¬ 
thered.  Inhabits  Newfoundland. 

105.  Falco  ftellaris,  the  (harry  falcon.  Legs  blue  ; 
body  blackifh  with  radiate  fpots,  beneath  mixed  whitte 
and  black.  Size  of  the  peregrine;  wings  (hotter;  tail 
longer;  irids  golden-yellow.  Inhabits  Europe. 

106.  Falco  hyemalis,  the  winter  falcon.  Cereyellow; 
head  and  back  black-brown  :  neck  ftreaked  with  white  ; 
breaft  and  belly  white  with  hearted  fpots.  Twenty  inches 
long;  male  wing-coverts  dufky,  dirty-white  at  the  edges, 
the  outer  ones  orange  ;  tail  with  brown  and  black  bars, 
white  at  the  tip;  bill  black;  feet  long,  (lender.  In¬ 
habits  New  York  during  winter.  Latham’s  northern  fal¬ 
con  is  a  variety  of  this. 

107.  Falco  rhotnbeus,  the  rhombic  falcon.  Legs  yel- 
lowifti  ;  body  above  grey,  beneath  brown  with  rhombic 
fpots;  tail-feathers  with  eleven  oblique  black  bars.  Nine¬ 
teen  inches  long  ;  head  and  back  of  the  neck  black  ;  bill 
dulky.  Inhabits  India. 

108.  Falco  nigricollis,  the  black-necked  falcon.  Legs 
yellow  ;  body  reddifh  with  black  bars  ;  crown  and  r.eck 
ftreaked  with  black  ;  tail-feathers  blackifh  at  the  tips. 
Bill  black;  behind  the  eyes  a  black  ridge.  Inhabits 
Cayenne. 

109.  Falco  albicollis,  the  white-necked  falcon.  Legs 
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yellow  ;  head,  neck,  fore-part  of  the  back,  breaft  and 
belly,  white  ;  wings  black  with  white  fpots  ;  feathers  be¬ 
tween  the  fhoulders  with  fquare  black  fpots.  Twenty- 
two  inches  long  ;  quill-feathers  fpotted  beneath  with 
white  from  the  root  to  the  middle.  Inhabits  Cayenne. 

1 10.  Falco  meridionalis,  the  red-headed  falcon.  Cere 
and  chin  yellow  ;  head  and  neck  rufous  with  dark  ftreaks  ; 
belly  wbitifh  with  narrow  black  bars  ;  four  middle  tail- 
feathers  with  one,  the  outer  with  fix,  pale  bars.  Nineteen 
inches  long.  Inhabits  Cayenne.  This,  and  the  three  pre¬ 
ceding,  are  added  by  Dr.  Turton,  from  Smellie’s  edition 
of  Buffon. 

111.  Falco  cirrhatus,  the  crefted  Indian  falcon.  Cere 
and  feathered  legs  yellow;  creft  hanging  back;  body 
above  black,  beneath  ftreaked  black  and  white.  Size  of 
the  gos-hawk  ;  bill  pale  blue  ;  irids  yellow  ;  neck  tawny  ; 
tail  with  tranfverfe  black  and  cinereous  bands  ;  claws 
black.  Inhabits  India. 

1 1 2.  Falco  melanoleucos,  the  pied  falcon.  Legs  yel¬ 
low  ;  head,  neck,  back,  fhoulders,  and  quill-feathers, 
black;  reft  of  the  body,  wing-coverts,  and  tail,  white. 
Sixteen  inches  long;  bill,  claws,  and  middle  wing-coverts, 
blackifh  :  irids  yellow  ;  orbits  fpotted  with  white.  In¬ 
habits  Ceylon. 

113.  Falco  Ceylanenfis,  the  Ceylonefe  netted  falcon. 
Cere  yellow  ;  body  milk-white  ;  two  feathers  of  the 
hind-bead  hanging  down.  Bill  dufky.  Inhabits  Ceylon. 

1 14.  Falco  grifeus,  the  grey  falcon.  Cere  and  legs 
yellow  ;  body  above  dufky-grey,  beneath  white  with  ob¬ 
long  black  fpots ;  tail-feathers  long,  the  two  middle  ones 
uniform,  the  reft  fpotted.  Size  of  a  crow  ;  bill  bluifh  ; 
irids  red  ;  head  before  dufky  brown,  behind  white,  fides 
and  chin  buff;  quill-feathers  fpotted  with  white.  Inhabits 
England. 

115.  Falco  gyrfalco,  the  brown  gerfalcon.  Cere  blue; 
legs  yellow  ;  body  brown,  with  cinereous  bands  beneath; 
fides  of  the  tail  white.  Legs  fometimes  bluifh  ;  billfirong, 
hooked,  upper  mandible  fharply  angular  at  the  edges; 
head  ftreaked  longitudinally  with  dufky  ;  neck  and  belly 
white.  Inhabits  Europe;  preys  on  herons,  cranes,  and 
pigeons. 

1 16.  Falco  candicans,  the  white  gerfalcon.  This  bird, 
after  the  eagle,  is  efteemed  the  mull  generous  of  all  the 
rapacious  tribes.  The  bill  is  bluifh,  and  greatly  hooked  ; 
the  eye  dark  blue  ;  the  throat  of  a  pure  white  ;  the 
■w  hole  body,  wings,  and  tail,  of  the  fame  colour,  elegantly 
marked  with  dufky  bars,  lines,  or  fpots,  leaving  the  white 
the  far  prevailing  colour.  In  fome,  the  whole  tail  is 
crofted  by  remote  bars  of  black  or  brow  n  ;  m  others,  they 
appear  only  very  faintly  on  t he  middle  feathers' ;  the  fea¬ 
thers  of  t he  thighs  are  very  long  and  unfpotted  ;  the  legs 
firong  and  of  a  light  blue.  This  fpecies  is  very  frequent 
in  Iceland  ;  is  found  in  Lapmarkand  Norway  ;  but  rarely 
in  the  Orkneys  and  North  Britain.  In  Alia,  it  dwells  in 
the  higheft  points  of  the  Urallian  and  other  Siberian 
mountains,  and  dares  the  coldeft  climates  throughout  the 
year.  It  is  kepi,  in  the  latitude  of  Petei  (burgh,  uninjured 
in  the  open  air  during  the  fevered  winters.  This  fpecies 
is  pre-eminent  in  courage  as  well  as  beauty,  and  is  the 
terror  of  other  hawks.  It  was  flown  at  all  kinds  of  fowl  ; 
but  its  chief  game  ufed  to  be  herons  and  cranes.  To 
this  belongs  a  variety,  which  is  the  Iceland  gerfalcon,  in 
which  the  body  is  dufky,  with  white  fpots  on  the  back 
and  wings,  below  white  fpotted  with  black  ;  feet  yellow. 

1 1 7.  Falco  fuftiator,  the  Surinam  falcon.  Cere  and 
legs  yellow  ;  body  whitilh-brown  ;  eyelids  bony.  Plu¬ 
mage  above  white  at  the  bafe  ;  beneath  and  tail-feathers 
yellow  fpotted  with  white  and  brown;  noftrils  with  a 
flefhy  lobe  between  them  ;  when  irritated  or  frighted  in¬ 
flates  its  head  to  the  fize  of  the  body.  Inhabits  Surinam 
and  Cayenne. 

118.  Falco  cachinnans,  the  laughing  falcon.  Cere  and 
legs  yellow  ;  eyebrows  white  ;  body  varied  brown  and 
whitilh  ;  crown  white  with  a  black  ring.  Back,  wings, 
and  rump  brown ;  neck,  chin,  breaft,  belly,  and  under 
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parts  of  the  wings,  white  ;  tail  with  yellow  and  black 
bands  ;  emits  a  kind  of  laugh  when  looked  at.  Inhabits 
South  America. 

119.  Falco  lanarius,  the  brown  lanner.  Cere  yellow  ; 
legs  and  bill  blue  ;  body  beneath  with  black  longitudinal 
fp'ots.  This  fpecies  breeds  in  Iceland  ;  and  was  faid  to 
be  very  frequent  in  France.  Mr.  Pennant  has  given  a 
description  of  one  that  was  caught,  while  purfuing  wild 
ducks,  under  the  nets.  It  is  known,  fays  Belon,  by  the 
bluenefs  of  its  legs  and  feet,  and  by  its  fpots,  which  are 
along,  and  not  acrofs,  the  feathers,  as  in  the  other  hawks. 
His  defeription  is  as  follows  :  “  The  lanner,  or  launer- 
falcon,  condrudts  its  aerie  on  the  tailed  trees  of  the  foreds, 
or  on  the  mod  elevated  rocks.  As  its  difpolitions  are 
more  Bexible  than  the  common  falcons,  it  is  ufed  tor 
every  purpofe.  It  is  lefs  corpulent  than  the  gentle  fal¬ 
con,  and  its  plumage  is  more  beautiful  than  that  of  the 
facre,  efpecially  after  moulting  ;  it  is  alfo  diorter  than  the 
other  falcons.  The  falconers  prefer  the  lanner  that  has  a 
large  head  and  blue-bordered  feet ;  it  flies  both  on  rivers 
and  on  the  plains.  It  fubfids  better  than  any  other  falcon 
upon  coarfe  defh.  It  is  eafily  didingitiflied,  for  its  bill 
and  feet  are  blue  ;  the  feathers  on  the  front  mottled  with 
black  and  white,  with  fpots  dretching  along  the  feathers, 
and  not  tranfverfe  as  in  the  falcon.  When  it  fpreads  its 
wings,  the  fpots  feen  from  below  appear  different  from 
thofe  of  the  other  birds  of  prey  ;  for  they  are  fcattered 
and  round  like  fmall  pieces  of  money.  Its  neck  is  dioit 
and  thick;  as  alfo  its  bill.  The  female  is  called  lanner, 
and  is  much  larger  than  the  male  which  is  named  lanneret ; 
they  are  both  fimilar  in  the  colour  of  their  plumage.  It 
remains  in  the  country  the  whole  year,  and  no  bird  is 
fo  faithful  to  its  favourite  haunts.”  It  inhabits  Edrope, 
but  is  not  common  in  England  ;  it  is  frequent  in  Iceland, 
the  Feroe  idands  and  Sweden,  in  the  Urallian  chain  and 
other  parts  of  Tartary,  though  not  found  in  the  ead  and 
north  of  Siberia.  It  breeds  in  trees,  and  is  fmaller  than 
the  buzzard.  Its' name  is  derived  from  laniare,  to  tear  ; 
becaufe  this  bird  cruelly  mangles  the  poultry  and  other 
victims  of  its  rapine. 

120.  Falco  albicans,  the  white  lanner.  Cere  and  legs 
yellow  ;  body  beneath  whitifii,  quill-feathers  blackidi. 
Suppofed  to  be  a  variety  of  the  preceding,  and  fo  deferibed 
by  Turton.  There  is  another  variety,  with  the  two  mid¬ 
dle  tail-feathers  grey,  the  red  fpotted  with  white. 

121.  Falco  melanops,  the  dreaked  falcon.  Cere  and 
legs  yellow  ;  body  black  with  white  fpots  ;  beneath 
white  ;  head  and  neck  white  dreaked  with  black  ;  area 
of  the  eyes  black  ;  quill  feathers  black  with  a  white  band 
in  the  middle.  Fifteen  inches  and  a  half  long.  Inhabits 
Cayenne.  This  and  the  following  are  added  by  Dr.  Tur¬ 
ton,  from  Smellie. 

122.  Falco  bidentatus,  the  notched  falcon.  Bill  brown 
with  two  tooth-like  proceffes  ;  body  lead-colour;  bread 
and  belly  reddifh  ;  vent  white  ;  quill  and  tail-feathers 
barred  with  white.  Fourteen  inches  long  ;  three  bars  on 
the  tail,  above  pale  brown,  beneath  white.  Inhabits 
Cayenne. 

123.  Falco  cyanens,  the  St.  Martin,  or  hen-harrier. 
Cere  white  ;  legs  tawny;  body  hoary  blue  ;  a  white  arch 
over  the  eyes  furrounding  the  chin.  Seventeen  inches 
long.  Inhabits  Europe  and  Africa.  This  bird  is  rather 
larger  than  the  common  crow,  and  its  body  is  proportion¬ 
ally  more  delicate  and  flexible.  Its  kgs  are  long  and 
llender  :  uhereas  thofe  of  the  falcon  arerobud  and  fhort. 
The  only  analogy  which  fubfids  between  it  and  the  falcon, 
is  founded" in  the  habit  of  tearing  with  its  bill  all  the  fmall 
animals  which  it  catches,  and  in  not  fwallowing  them 
entire  like  the  other  large  birds  of  prey.  This  fpecies 
is  common  in  France,  as  well  as  Germany  and  England. 
Edwards  fays,  that  the  fpecinten  from  which  his  deferip¬ 
tion  is  given,  was  killed  near  London  ;  and  he  adds,  that 
it  was  obferved  to  flutter  about  the  foot  of  fome  old  trees, 
and  fometimes  to  drike  the  trunks  with  its  bill  and 
claws;  and  that  the  reafon  of  the  motion  could  not  be 


perceived  till  after  its  death,  when,  the  body  being  open, 
ed,  there  were  found  in  its  ftonisch  twenty  fmall  lizards, 
torn  or  cut  into  two  or  three  portions. 

124.  Falco  acolius,  the  acoli  falcon.  This  African 

fpecies  greatly  refcmbles  in  fize,  colour,  and  proportions, 
the  hen-harrier,  or  Sr.  Martin  bird  ;  what  fpecifical  1  y 
diftinguifhes  the  acoli  is,  the  bafe  of  the  bill  is  bright 
red,  and- the  belly  driped.  The  acoli,  like  the  Saint 
Martin,  has  a  long  flender  body,  long  legs  and  tail  :  thefe 
characters  are  equally  applicable  to  t he  fparrow-hawks  ; 
but  then  the  latter  have  not  long  wings  like  the  acoli  and 
the  red  of  the  falcons  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  the 
;  arted  wing-quills  of  any  of  the  rapacious  kinds,  except 
in  ’  ’  the  gos-hawks,  which  have  frnall  wings  ;  and  are 

farther  didinguifhed  from  the  fparrow-ha'wks  by  having 
legs  ftill  (horter.  The  prevailing  colour  of  the  acoli  is  a 
pale  blue-grey,  which  fpreads  over’tlie  head,  neck,  and 
mantle.  The  thighs  are  well  covered  with  feathers, 
which  hang  down  over  the  legs,  though  none  grow  upon 
the  legs.  All  the  under  part  of  the  body  is  whitifh,  and 
prettily  driped  like  the  (inging  falcon,  from  which  it  mud 
be  carefully .diftingu idled  :  the  acoli  is  not  fo  large  ;  its 
tail  not  taper  ;  it  has  only  a  (harp  cry  but  no  fong  ;  and, 
if  the  two  fpecies  are  found  in  the  fame  quarter,  they 
never  intermix.  This  bird  frequents  ploughed  lands  in 
the  colony  of  the  Cape  ;  in  the  uncultivated  country  it 
keeps  in  fandy  places  ;  where  perched  on  a  mole-hill,  a 
clod  of  earth,  or  one  of  thofe  mounds  raifed  by  the  ants, 
it  fits  watching  for  mice,  moles,  and  young  birds.  This 
bird  dies  well,  and  fvviftly,  but  generally  low.  It  is  by 
no  means  diy  ;  it  will  even  follow  the  hunter,  hovering 
round  him  to  feize  upon  the  larks  which  rife  before  him, 
and  thus  may  be  eafily  diot ;  “  at  once  the  chafer  and  at 
once  the  prey.” 

The  male  and  female  are  commonly  feen  together ;  they 
build  in  a  thicket,  and  lay  four  eggs  of  a  dirty  white  co¬ 
lour,  and  oval ;  (the  eggs  of  the  ringing  falcon  are  almod 
round.)  The  acoli  is  mod  frequently  met  with  in  Swart- 
land,  Rooyefand,  and  at  Four-and-tv. enty  Rivers,  in  which 
didricts  the  finging-falcon  is  never  found  :  in  the  interior 
the  acoli  is  fometimes  met  with  about  the  Swartkop  and 
Sondag  rivers,  where  the  lands  have  been  cleared  and 
cultivated.  In  Swartland,  the  colonids  call  it  uittcvalk , 
white  falcon  ;  in  other  parts  Ituwerk  v  anger,  lark-catcher; 
Vaillant  calls  it  acoli.  The  bill  is  blnifh,  round  the  nof- 
trils  bright  red  ;  eyes  and  feet  orange-colour  ;  nails  and 
tip  of  the  beak  black.  The  female  is  a  full-third  larger 
than  the  male  ;  the  bafe  of  her  bill  is  of  a  fainter  red  ; 
fhe  is  about  the  dze  of  the  male  tinging  falcon  :  and  thle 
reader  (hould  be  reminded  that  in  companions  of  fize,  it 
mud  always  be  underdood  that  the  male  mud  be  compared 
with  the  male,  the  female  with  the  female  ;  for  there  is 
generally  a  confiderable  difference  in  fize  between  the 
male  and  female  of  the  rapacious  kinds. 

125.  Falco  Bengalenfis,  the  tchoug,  or  Bengal  falcon. 
This  Indian  fpecies  alfo  refembles  the  Saint  Martin,  and 
naturally  follows  the  African  falcon,  or  acoli.  Tchoug 
is  the  name  it  bears  at  Bengal,  of  which  place  it  is  a  na¬ 
tive.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  the  St.  Martin;  the  bill  is 
entirely  black,  and  very  finning  efpecially  at  the  bafe, 
where  dioot  out  fome  diff  hairs  of  the  fame  colour,  which 
afterwards  bend  back  and  cover  the  nodrils  ;  fome  hairs 
alfo  grow  round  the  lower  mandible.  The  head,  neck, 
and  mantle,  are  very  dark  brown,  approaching  to  black  ; 
but  it  is  lighter  on  the  large  fcapularies,  and  part  of  the 
wing-coverts;  other  parts  of  the  wings  are  light  grey, 
and  fome  are  white  and  brown  intermixed.  On  part  of 
the  hind  head,  the  black,  brown,  and  white,  are  very  or¬ 
namentally  mingled.  The-  large  wing-quills  are  black; 
the  middle  ones  light  adt-colour,  a  mixture  very  agreeable 
to  the  eye.  The  rump  and  all  the  under  parts  of  the 
body,  including  the  thighs  and  under  tail-coverts,  are  of 
the  pured  white.  The  tail-quills  are  all  of  equal  length, 
and  of  a  light  grey,  a  little  inclining  to  red  ;  the  two 
middle  ones  have  each  a  brown  crelcent-diaped  fpot.  The 
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legs  are  long  and  flender,  and  of  n  pale  yellow  ;  toes  the 
fame  colour  armed  with  black  claws.  The  fpecimen  from 
which  Vaillant  defcribed  this  fpecies  he  fuppofes  to  have 
been  a  young  bird  which  had  not  completed  its  fecond 
moult,  on  account  of  its  variegated  appearance,  and  the 
intermixture  of  brown,  black,  and  white,  feathers,  and 
more  particularly  becattfe  the  two  wings  did  not  prefent 
the  fame  dirtribution  of  colours,  a  certain  mark  of  an  un- 
fiuiftied  moult.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  tchoug,  when 
at  its  full  growth,  will  have  the  head,  neck,  mantle,  and 
wings,  entirely  black  ;  the  reft  white.  Vaillant  is  farther 
of  opinion  that  this  fpecies  inhabits  the  Cape  as  well  as 
Bengal. 

126.  Falco  pygargus,  the  ring-tail  falcon.  Cere  and 
feet  yellow  ;  body  cinereous  ;  lower  belly  palifti,  with 
rufous  oblong  fpots ;  orbits  white.  This  bird  relembles 
the  Saint  Martin  in  its  inftin'Cts  and  habits  ;  both  fly 
low  to  catch  field-mice  and  reptiles  ;  both  haunt  the 
places  where  poultry  is  kept,  to  feize  young  pigeons  and 
chickens  ;  both  are  ignoble  birds,  which  attack  only  the 
weak  and  feeble.  The  male  is  diftinguiflied  by  the  want 
of  a  collar  of  fmall  feathers  bridled  round  the  neck.  Both 
this  and  the  St.  Martin  are  involved  in  obfeuriry,  arifmg 
from  the  oppolite  opinion  of  naturalifts  ;  fomeunaintaining 
that  the  former  is  only  the  male  of  the  latter,  while  others 
confider  them  as  of  different  fpecies. 

127.  Falco  I-Iudfonius,  the  Hudfon’s-bay  ring-tail.  Cere 
and  legs  yellow  ;  back  brown  ;  eyebrows  white;  fhield  on 
the  wings  bluifh.  Twenty-one  inches  long.  Bill  and  claws 
black;  body  beneath  white  with  reddifh-brovvn  fpots; 
two  middle  tail-feathers  brownifti,  the  outer  ones  white, 
the  reft  bluifti-afli  ;  all  with  tranfverfe  brown  (tripes.  In¬ 
habits  Hudfon’s-bay.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  be  not 
the  F.  communis  ater. 

128.  Falco  Buffoni,  the  Cayenne  ring-tail.  Cere  blue  ; 
legs  yellow  ;  body  above  chocolate,  beneath  reddifti-butf ; 
eyebrows  yellow  ;  tail  with  pale  anu  dulky-brown  fpots. 
Two  feet  long.  Bill  and  claws  black  ;  primary  quill  fea¬ 
thers  within  dufky,  without  alhy-blue  with  brown  bands, 
fecondary  paler  ;  tail-feathers  white  at  the  tip.  Inhabits 
Cayenne. 

129.  Falco  uliginofus,  the  marfti-hawk.  Cere  and  legs 
orange;  body  above  brown,  beneath  fhining  rufty  ;  tail 
with  four  black  bands.  Inhabits  Jamaica  and  Pennfyl- 
vania  during  fummer  only ;  lives  in  fens,  and  feeds  on 
final  1  birds,  repiles,  and  lerpents. 

130.  Falco  lithofalco,  the  ftone  falcon.  Cere  yellow; 
body  above  cinereous,  beneath  reddiftt  with  longitudinal 
brown  fpots  ;  tail  cinereous,  growing  black  towards  the 
tip  and  terminated  with  white.  Inhabits  Europe.  This 
bird  is  not  fo  large  as  the  keftrel,  and  appears  very  like 
the  merlin,  which  is  employed  in  falconry.  It  lodges 
and  breeds,  as  we  are  told,  in  rocks.  Frifch  is  the  only 
naturalift  who  has  given  a  diftinCt  defeription  of  it ;  and, 
upon  a  comparifon  of  his  figure  with  thofe  of  the  keftrel 
and  merlin,  we  are  much  inclined  to  believe,  that  the 
ftone-falcon  and  the  fpecies  of  the  merlin  tiled  in  falconry 
are  the  fame,  or  at  leaft  clofely  related.  It  is  about  the 
fize  of  the  keftrel,  and  twelve  inches  one-fourth  long. 

131.  Falco  montanus,  the  mountain  falcon.  Legs  yel¬ 
low  ;  body  above  afhy-brown  ;  chin  and  throat  fpotted 
with  whitifli  ;  tail  cinereous  at  the  root,  blackifh  in  the 
.middle,  white  at  the  tip.  Bill  and  claws  black  ;  fpots  on 
the  neck  fometimes  rufty  fometimes  black  ;  neck  and  bread: 
fometimes  wholly  black.  Inhabits  Europe.  The  variety 
lias  tlie  body  cinereous  above,  w  hite  beneath  ;  two  outer 
tail-feathers  white. 

132.  Falco  tinnunculus,  the  keftrel.  Cere  and  legs 
yellow  ;  back  purplifli-red  with  black  fpots;  breaft  with 
brown  (freaks ;  tail  rounded.  The  keftrel  is  one  of  the 
inoft  common  of  the  birds  of  prey,  and  terrifies  all  the 
fmall  birds,  on  which  it  (hoots  like  an  arrow,  and  leizes 
them  with  its  talons;  or,,  if  it  miffes  the  firft  dart,  it  pur- 
fues  them  without  fear  even  to  the  houfes.  After  it  lias 
deemed  its  prey,  it  plucks  the  feathers  neatly  ;  but  it  is 
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not  at  fuch  pains  with  mice,  for  it  fwallows  them  entire. 
The  foft  parts  of  the  carcafe  are  digefted  in  the  ftoniach 
of  the  bird,  but  the  (kin  is  rolled  into  a  ball,  and  rejected 
at  the  bill.  The  keftrel  is  a  handfome  bird  :  its  fight  is 
acute,  its  flight  eafy  and  well  fupported  :  it  has  pcrfevc- 
rance  and  courage,  and  refembles  in  its  inftindt  the  noble 
and  generous  eagles.  The  female  is  largeft  ;  her  head  is 
ruft-coloured,  the  tipper  fide  of  her  back,  wings,  and  tail, 
marked  with  crofs  bars  of  brown,  and  all  the  feathers  of 
the  tail  are  of  a  rufty  brown  varioufty  intenfe  ;  but  in  the 
male,  the  head  and  tail  are  grey,  and  the  upper  parts  of 
the  back  and  wings  are  of  a  vinous  ruft  colour  fprinkled 
with  a  few  fmall  black  fpots.  Though  this  bird  habitually 
frequents  old  ruins,  it  breeds  feldomer  in  tliefe  than  in 
the  woods:  and,  when  it  depofits  its  eggs  neither  in  the 
holes  of  walls  nor  in  the  cavities  of  trees,  it  conftruCts  a 
very  flimfy  fort  of  neft,  compofed  of  (Ticks  and  roots,  much 
like  that  of  the  jays,  upon  the  tailed  trees  of  the  foreft  ; 
fometimes  it  occupies  the  nefts  deferted  by  the  crows.  It 
lays  from  four  to  fix  or  feven  eggs,  of  which  t lie  two  ends 
have  a  reddifti  or  yeliowifh  tinge  fimilar  to  the  plumage. 
Its  young  are  at  firft  covered  with  a  white  down,  and  fed 
with  infects;  they  are  afterwards  fupplied  with  plenty  of 
field  mice,  which  it  deferies  from  aloft,  as  it  hovers  or 
wheels  llowly  round,  and  on  which  it  inftantly  darts. 
Sometimes  it  carries  oft"  a  partridge,  and  often  catches 
pigeons  that  ftray  from  the  flock.  Befides  field-mice  and 
reptiles,  its  ordinary  prey  are  fparrows,  chaffinches,  and 
other  fmall  birds.  As  it  is  more  prolific  than  raoft  of  the 
rapacious  tribe,  the  fpecies  is  more  numerous  and  wider 
diffufed  ;  it  is  found  through  the  whole  extent  of  Europe, 
from  Sweden  to  Italy  and  Spain,  and  it  occurs  even  in  the 
more  temperate  parts  of  North  America.  It  was  formerly 
trained  in  Great  Britain  to  catch  fmall  birds  and  young 
partridges,  but  laid  afide  when  falconry  fell  into  difufe. 
It  is  frequent  in  the  deferts  of  Tartary  and  Siberia,  and 
breeds  in  the  fmall  trees  fcattered  through  the  open  coun¬ 
try.  It  appears  in  Sweden  early  in  the  fpring,  and  departs 
in  September.  It  is  uncertain  whether  it  penetrates  farther 
north.  The  Greek  name  y.tyv^iq,  which  fig'nifies  millet ,  is 
applied  to  the  keftrel,  becaufe,  as  Gefner  conjectures,  the 
plumage  of  this  bird  is  fprinkled  with  black  fpots  like 
millet.  The  Latin  appellation  tinnunculus ,  from  tinnitus, 
probably  alludes  to  its  tinkling  notes.  Of  the  German 
names,  rothel  geyer,  means  reddifti  vulture;  kirih  falck, 
church  falcon  ;  wind-waehel,  wind-bird  ;  rittelwey  r,  rider- 
kite;  wannenweyer,  fanner-kite  :  the  three  laft  refer  to  the 
fanning  motion  made  by  this  bird.  In  Italian  it  is  alfo 
called  tittinculo,  tintarello ,  garincl/o,  canihello  ;  in  Spanifti, 
cernicalo,  or  zernicalo ;  it  has  been  named  in  Englifh,  the 
Jlonegall  or Jlannel,  and  the  windhover.  There  are  two  va¬ 
rieties  :  r .  With  grey  plumage.  2.  Body  reddifti  ftreaked 
with  brown,  beneath  with  longitudinal  brown  (pots  ;  tail 
barred  with  brown,  tipt  witli  white. 

133.  Falco  tinnunculus  montanus,  the  mountain  kef¬ 
trel.  This  fpecies  is  very  common  in  the  colony  of  the 
Cape,  where  it  iscalled  reege  valk ,  red  falcon,  or Jlecnvnlk, 
rock-falcon  ;  Vaillant  calls  it  le  montagnard.  He  found  it 
in  mod  parts  of  Africa  which  he  vifited  ;  it  frequents 
mountains  and  rocky  hills,  and  commonly  remains  in  the 
quarter  where  it  was  hatched.  It  feeds  on  fmall  quadru¬ 
peds,  lizards,  and  infedts which  breed  in  the  rocks.  And 
on  the  fteepeft  rock  jt  Guilds  a  flat  neft  without  any  flicker 
above  ;  the  neft  eonfifts  of  bits  of  wood  and  grafs,  and 
by  no  means  neatly  fafhioned  :  the  eggs  are  from  fix  to 
eight  in  number,  of  the  fame  dark  red  colour  as  the  plu¬ 
mage.  Its  cry  is  very  fliarp  and  piercing;  it  repeats  cri- 
cri-cri,  cri-cri-cri,  inceftantly,  if  a  man  or  any  animal  ap¬ 
proaches  its  ordinary  haunts.  When  they  have  eggs  or 
young,  they  are  very  bold,  and  will  attack  any  thing  that 
approaches  the  neft.  The  mountain  keftrel  is  fomewhat 
larger  than  the  common  one  ;  the  tail  is  not  fo  tapered, 
and  the  wings  reach  only  to  the  middle  of  the  tail  ;  while 
the  European  keftrel  has  wings  longer  than  the  tail  iti'elf. 
The,  tail  of  the  mountaineer  is  light  red, 'crofted  with  a- 
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few  broad  bars  of  brown  ;  the  head  is  reddifh  alfo,  as  in 
the  female  keftrel ;  but  in  the  malekeftrel  thefe  parts  are 
bluilli  :  in  other  refpeCts  the  two  fpecies  agree  pretty  well 
in  colour.  The  nails  and  bill  are  black  ;  the  cere  and 
feet  yellow;  the  throat  whitilh  ;  the  cheeks  and  hind 
part  of  the  head  rufous  (haded  with  brown  ;  all  the  man¬ 
tle  is  dark  red  with  -black  (pots  of  a  triangular  form  ;  the 
belly  and  thighs  are  dark  grey  with  a  line  of  black  down 
each  feather.  The  bread  and  frdes  are  of  a  lighter  red 
than  the  back,  with  longitudinal  fpots.  The  wing-quills 
are  black  in  the  pXrt  that  appears  when  the  wings  are  at 
reft;  underneath  they  are  ftriped  with  white;  and  the 
filial ler  wing-coverts  underneath  are  fpotted  with  black  on 
whitilh  ground  inclining  to  rufous.  The  female  isfome- 
what  larger  ;  the  red  colour  is  not  fo  ftrong,  and  the  black 
fpots  on  the  mantle  are  fewer. 

134.  Falco  Bohemicus,  the  Bohemian  hawk.  Legs 
yellowifh  ;  body  above  cinereous,  beneath  white;  five 
outer  quill-feathers  black  outlide;  orbits  white.  Twelve 
inches  long;  preys  during  the  evening  on  mice.  Bill 
near  the  angles  of  the  mouth  yellowifti  ;  irids  yellow  ;  tail 
fliarp,  long;  legs  thickifti,  feathered  below  the  knees; 
claws  black,  roundifh.  Inhabits  the- mountains  of  Bo¬ 
hemia. 

135.  Falco  pifcator,  the  fiftiing  falcon.  Legs  brown  ; 
head  ferruginous  with  long  feathers  :  body  above  cinere¬ 
ous,  beneath  pale  yellowifh-white  ;  tail  above  pale  brown, 
beneath  blui(h-afh.  Inhabits  Senegal,  where  it  is  called 
tamas  by  the  negroes  ;  and  is  defcribed  by  Adanfon  under 
the  name  of  fiflier  falcon.  It  refembles  the  common  fal¬ 
con  almoft  entirely  in  the  colours  of  its  plumage  ;  it  is, 
however,  rather  fmaller,  and  has  -on  its  head  long  ereft 
feathers,  which  are  refteiSled  back,  and  form  a  creft.  Its 
bill  is  yellow,  not  fo  much  curved,  and  thicker  than  that 
of  the  common  falcon,  and  its  mandibles  have  confider- 
able  indentations.  I  is  in  ft  in  ft  is  alfo  different;  for  it  fifties  ra¬ 
ther  than  hunts.  This  appears  to  be  the  fpecies  which  Dam- 
pier  mentions  by  the  name  of  fiftier  falcon.  “  It  refem¬ 
bles,”  he  fays,  “  in  colour  and  figure,  our  fmaller  falcons  ; 
and  its  bill  and  talons  are  fhaped  the  .fame. .  It  perches 
upon  the  dry  branches  and  trunks  of  trees  that  grow  by 
the  (ides  of  creeks,  rivers,  or  near  the  fea-ftiore.  When 
they  obferve  little  filh  near  them,  they  (kim  along- the 
furface  of  the  water,  feize  them  with  their  talons,  and 
hurry  them  into  the  air  without  wetting  their  wings.”  He 
adds,  that  they  do  not  fwallow  the  filh  entire,  like  other 
birds  that  fublif!  on  that  prey,  but  tear  it  with  their  bill, 
and  eat  it  by  morfels. 

Vaiilant’s  Jaucm  huppi,  or  crefted  fi  flier  falcon  of  Africa, 
is  probably  a  variety  of  the  above.  It  is  tufted,  like 
that,  and  very  like  in  plumage,  but  fmaller.  Avery 
remarkable  trait,  which  we  do  not  find  in  the- common 
filher  falcon,  is,  that  the  lower  mandible,  befides  being- 
notched  on  each  fide  like  the  other,  is  cut  off  or  fiiortened 
at  the  end,  and  the  upper  one  hooks  coniiderably  over  it  ; 
there  is  no  appearance  of.  this  peculiarity  in  Adah  foil’s 
defcription  of  t lie  tanas,  nor  in  Buffon’s  plates.  The  tufr 
is  alfo  different  from  the  defign  given  by  Buffon  ;  yet  at- 
terall,  Vaillant  conceives  it  to  be  the  fame  fpecies,  badly 
defcribed,  and  that  Buffon’s  plate  was  meant  to  represent 
fome  other  bird  of  prey,  for  his  engravings  and  defcrip- 
iions  very  often  disagree,  They  are  both  African  birds, 
and  may  very  poilibly  differ  in  (ize  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  from  Senegal  to  the  Cape.  The  tuft  is  very 
large  :  it  rifes  from  the  forehead,  and  ftretches  beyond  the 
back  of  the  head,  where  it  lies  down  ;  but  it  is  often  ereft, 
when  the  bird  is  agitated  either  with  anger  or  love  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  the  latter,  as  the  male  fpreads  it  out  and  expofes 
it  to  pleafe  and  invite  his  mate,  to  whom  he  is  much  at¬ 
tached.  The  mile  of  this  fpecies  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
common  pigeon  ;  the  female  is  larger  by  a  fourth  part, 
but  her  tuft  is  Shorter.  The  colours  are  nearly  the  fame. 
The  upper  furface  of  the  body  is  (late-colour,  the  tuft 
browniih  ;  the  throat,  neck,  and  bread,  dirty  white;  the 
under  part  of  the  body  .the  fame,  with  traiifverfis  ftrip.es 4 


the  tail  is  ftriped  croiTwife  alfo.  The  feet  and  toes  are 
yellow.  The  bafe  of  the  bill  is  blue,  the  end  black,  the 
nails  or  claws  are  black,  taper,  and  very  ftrong.  There 
is  a  brown  mark  on  each  fide  the  mouth.  The  wings 
reach  lower  than  the  tail  when  folded  in.  The  eye  is 
orange-yellow.  This  beautiful  fpecies  frequents  lakes, 
fea-fbpres,  and  rivers  flocked  w  ith  filh.  They  feed  upon 
all  kinds  of  frnall  filh  and  crabs,  as  well  as  mufcles, 
cockles,  &c.  the  (hells  of  which  eafily  yield  to  their  ftrong 
bill.  They  will  greedily  purfue  the  gull,  the  man-of- 
war  bird,  and  even  the  albatrofe  and  pelican,  birds  much 
larger  than  themfejves;  but  all  fly  from  them  ;  the  fwal¬ 
low  feeins  to  fear  lefs  than  thofe  large  palmipede  birds. 
When  the  crefted  falcon  haunts  the  lea-(hores,  iris  neft  is 
generally  among  the  rocks:  if  more  inland,  it  is  built 
among  the  trees  which  border  upop  thofe  rivers  that  af¬ 
ford  him  food.  The  female  lays  four  reddifh-white  eggs  : 
the  male  partakes  in  the  work  of  incubation,  and  never 
quits  his  mate  but  in  fearch  of  food,  which  he  brings  to 
her  in  the  neft.  The  whole  family  continues  a  long  time 
together  ;  nor  do  the  young  feparate  from  the  old  till  they 
are  ready  to  pair  and  provide  a  family  for  themfelves. 
Their  long  wings  would  feem  to  indicate  that  they  are  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  chace  ;  their  flight  is  indeed  extremely  rapid  ; 
but  Vaillant  fays  he  never  (aw  them  feize  upon  the  birds 
they  purfued,  though  fonietimes  they  (truck  them  with 
their  bills,  and  made  them  cry  out;  but  it  appeared  to 
be  only  for  the  purpofe  of  driving  intruders  from  the  do¬ 
main  they  had  chofen  for  themfelv.es,  and  which  they  fel- 
dom  quit.  The  young  ones  have  a  fawn-coloured  tint 
generally  overall  the  plumage  ;  the  white  on  tire  throat, 
neck,  and  bread,  is  varied  with  dark  grey  and  rufous. 
The  creft  does  notappear  till  fome  months  after  they  have 
taken  flight. 

136,  Falco  cantor,  the  ringing  falcon.  Specific  cha¬ 
racter,  the  bafe  of  the  bill  and  the  legs'  yellow,  elegant 
plumage,  and  a  continued  fong.  Such  are  the  marks  of 
one  of  the  rpoft  beautiful  birds  of  prey  in  Africa.  Except 
the  noify  eagle,  before  defcribed,  it  is  perhaps  the  only 
bird  of  prey  that  has  a  muiical  note.  At  firft  fight  it 
might  be  taken  for  a  fpecies  of  fparrow-hawk  ;  but  the 
wings  are  longer,  the  tail  (horter,  and  the  body  thicker, 
in  proportion.  The  tail  is  tapering,  the  exterior  quills 
being  one  third  (horter  than  t lie  middle  ones.  The  head, 
neck,  bread,  and  -ill  the  upper  furface  of  the  body,  are 
cinereous  grey,  darker  on  the  top  of  t  lie  head,  the  cheeks, 
and  part  of  the  (capillars,  which  incline  to  brown.  The 
upper  tail-coverts  are  white  ;  on  the  Tides  they  are  ftriped 
and  dotted  with  brown.  The  belly  is  white,  ftriped 
faintly  -with  light  blue-grey;  the  ftripeson  the  reft  of  the 
body  are  more  difriijdft.  .  The  large  wing-quills  ;ire  black. 
The  tail-feathers  are  tipped  with  white;  the  middle  ones 
black  ;  the  reft  have  broad  flripes  or  bands  of  white.  The 
iris  of  the  eye  is  dark  red  ;  the  bill  and  nails  black.  This 
fpecies  .is  the  fize  of  the  common  falcon.  The  female  is 
one  third  larger.  The  bafe  of  .the  bill  and -the  legs  are  of 
a  fainter  colour  ;  they  become  brighter  and  deeper  in  the 
male  in  the  feafo'n  of  love.  Then  it  is  that  he  fings-,  as 
moil  frnging  birds  do.  Perched  on  a  h'gh  tree  with  hiS 
female  by  his  fide,  whom  he  does  not  quit  through  the' 
whole  year,  or  elfe  near  the  neft  where  (he  is  fitting,  lie 
lings  for  hours  together  in  a  very  peculiar  manner.  Like 
the  nightingale,  he  is  heard  at  funrife,  at  funfet,  and  fome- 
timesall  night.  In  the  midft  of  his  fong  lie  may  be  eafily 
approached  within  gun-lhot  ;  but  the  fowler  muftbe  very 
careful  to  (land  without  the  lead  motion,  if  the  bird  flops 
to  take  breath  ;  for  at  thofe  intervals  the  fmalleft  noife 
will  (care  hint  away.  He  is  very  clear-fighted,  and  when 
perched  on  a  lone  tree  it  is  very  difficult  to  approach  him. 
The  tinging  falcon  makes  dreadful  ltavock  among  hares, 
partridges,  quails,  &c.  it  will  alfo  eat  moles,  mice,  and 
rats,  having  a  mart  voracious  appetite.  The  neft  is  built 
in  the  forked  branch  of  a  tree,  or  in  a  thick  -buffi  ;  the 
eggs  are  .four  in  number,  entirely  white,  and'almoft  found. 
When  boiled,  the  white  preferves  an  extraordinary  tranf- 
z  parency, 
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jparency,  with  fomewhat  of  a  blue  tint;  the  yolk  is  of  a 
beautiful  faffroh  colour  ;  and  the  infide  of  the  (hell  green. 
The  young  birds  have  much  rufous  in  their  plumage, 
This  rare  and  beautiful  fpecies  is  found  in  Caffraria  and 
the  furrounding  country  ;  alfo  in  Karrow  and  Camdeboo. 
The  male  fings  only  in  the  love-feafon  ;  and  eacli  drain 
lads  about  a  minute.  “  I  never  heard  the  female  fmg,” 
fays  Vaillant  ;  “  but  (he  has  a  varied  call.  When  I  fuw 
a  pair  of  thefe  birds,  and  happened  firft  to  bring  down  the 
male,  I  was  certain  of  having  t he  female  prefently  ;  for, 
feeking  the  male  with  the  greateft  anxietvand  attachment, 
her  continued  and  mournful  call  direfted  me  every  mo¬ 
ment  to  the  places  (he  was  vainly  feeking  him  in ;  and, 
.di (regarding  me,  die  feemed  to  offer  herfelf  willingly  to 
deftru&ion.  If  on  the  other  hand,  I  diot  the  female  fird, 
the  male  kept  the  more  on  his  g.uard  ;  he  would  retire  to 
a  tree  (landing  by  itfelf,  and  continue  dhging  and  calling 
day  and  night;  and,  if  I  kept  purfuing  him,  he  would 
leave  that  canton,  and  never  return.”  This  is  Vaillant’s 
faucon  chanteur. 

137  .  Falco  Africamts,  the  African  falcon.  This  fpecies 
is  called  by  Vaillant  faucon  a  culotte  noir ,  the  falcon  with 
black  plumage  on  the  thighs.  It  is  of  an  intermediate 
fize  between  the  two  preceding.  The  wings  reach  about 
two  thirds  of  the  length  of  the  tail.  The  top  of  the  head 
and  the  thighs  are  very  dark  brown;  the  wing  and  tail 
feathers  the  fame,  but  with  a  whitifh  edging  which  fepa- 
rates  them  from  each  other.  The  throat  is  white  ;  the 
mantle  and  wing-coverts  dark  grey,  with  fome  ftrokes  of 
a  darker  colour  dill  down  the  middle  of  each  quill.  The 
front  part  of  the  body  is  faint  red,  pencilled  with  brown 
fpots;  tiie  lower  belly  and  under  tail-coverts  the  fame,  but 
the  brown  fpots  are  fainter.  The  bill  is  formed  as  in  the 
preceding  fpecies,  yellow  at  the  bafe,  the  red  horn-colour. 
The  toes  are  very  drong,  and  armed  with  black  claws; 
the  feet  and  legs  are  yellow  ;  the  feathers  of  the  thighs 
hang  fomewhat  below  the  knee.  The  eye  is  ha^.el-colour, 
and  very  brilk.  The  tail  is  rather  rounded.  Vaillant 
(hot  one  while  it  was  devouring  a  leveret  it  had  juft  killed. 
The  fpecies  is  faid  to  be  pretty  common  on  the  Snow 
Mountains,  where  it  is  called  little  cock  of  the  mountain ; 
the  colonids  at  the  Cape  call  all  the  larger  birds  of  prey 
except  vultures  cock  of  the  mountain;  and  the  fmaller 
ones  they  call  va/k,  or  falcon. 

138.  Falco  chicquera,  the  chiquera  falcon.  This  final  1 
bird  of  prey  has  the  lower  mandible  formed  like  the  two 
preceding.  It  refembles  the  creded  fifher  falcon  in  plu¬ 
mage,  but  it  has  no  tuft.  The  fpecies  was  fird  deferibed 
by  Vaillant  ;  chicqiitra  is  the  Indian  name  among  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Chandernagore  where  it  was  (hot.  The  up¬ 
per  mandible  is  doubly  notched.  “  The  wings,  in  their 
natural  pofition,  reach  about  two  thirds  the  length  of  the 
tail ;  the  tail  is  fomewhat  tapered,  and  rounded  thefe 
three  marks  may  be  taken  for  the  (pecific  character.  The 
top  of  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck  are  of  a  dark  ferru¬ 
ginous  red  ;  a. flight  tint  of  the  fame  pervades  the  white 
of  the  bread,  about  the  bill,  front  of  the  neck,  and  pinions 
of  the  wings.  The  under  parts  of  the  body  confid  of  dark- 
grey  ftreaksupon  a  white  ground.  The  mantle  is  a  light 
(late-colour,  which  is  the  ground  colour  of  all  the  wing 
and  tail  feathers  ;  they  are  moreover  driped  tranfverfely  : 
a  broad  black  bar  goes  acrofs  the  end  of  the  tail,  but  the 
tip  is  reddidi  white.  The  bill  is  pale  yellow,  but  black 
at  the  tip  ;  the  feet  and  eyes  a  bright  yellow.  Its  man¬ 
ner  of  living  is  not  known. 

139.  Falco  badius,  the  brown  hawk.  Legs  pale  ;  head 
and  body  above  brown,  beneath  white  with  yellow  lunular 
fpots;  tail  pale  brown  with  four  paler  lines.  Thirteen 
jnches  long;  bill  blue,  black  at  the  tip  ;  irids  yellow  ; 
wing-coverts  white  at  the  edges;  (houlders  (potted  with 
white  ;  claws  black.  Inhabits  Ceylon. 

140.  Falco  aquilinus,  the  red-throated  falcon.  Cere 
and  legs  yellow  ;  body  above  blue  ;  beneath  reddidi- 
vvhite  ;  neck  purplifh-red.  This  bird  is  found  at  Cayenne, 
and  other  parts  of  South  America.  It  is  fcarcely  fixteen 
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or  eighteen  inches  long  ;  and  is  diflinguifhed  at  the  fiifi 
glance  by  a  purplifh  red  (pot  under  its  neck  and  throat. 

141.  Falco  fitfcus,  the  American  brown  hawk.  Cere 
cinereous;  legs  yellow1  ;  body  waved  with  black,  above 
afhy-brown,  beneath  whitifh.  Size  and  appearance  of  the 
fparrow-hawk  ;  bill  pale  lead-colour;  crown  and  Tides  ot 
the  head  with  longitudinal  white  lines;  belly  reddifit- 
brown  ;  tail  afhy-brown  with  three  tranfverfe  pale  brow  n 
firipes,  tip  paler;  claws  black.  Inhabits  America. 

142.  Falco  nifus,  the  fparrow-hawk.  Cere  green  ;  legs 
yellow;  belly  white  waved  witli  grey  ;  tail  with  blackifli 
bands.  The  fparrow-hawks  continue  the  whole  year  in 
our  climate  ;  and  are  numerous.  They  are  nearly  the 
fize  of  a  jay.  The  female  is  much  larger  than  tire  male  ; 
(lie  builds  her  nefton  the  loftleft  trees,  and  generally  lays 
four  or  five  eggs,  which  are  fpotted  with  a  yellow  reddifh 
near  the  ends.  The  fparrow-hawk  is  docile,  and  can  be 
ealily  trained  to  falconry.  It  catches  pigeons  that  (tray 
from  their  flocks,  defiroys  abundance  of  game,  and  com¬ 
mits  prodigious  devaftation  on  the  chaffinches,  and  other 
fmall  birds  which  flock  together  in  winter.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  the  fparrow-hawk  is  more  numerous  than  we 
fuppofe  ;  for  it  appears  at  certain  fealons  to  migrate  in 
itnmenfe  bodies  to  other  countries  ;  and  the  fpecies  is 
found  fcattered  in  the  ancient  continent,  from  Sweden  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Belon,  to  prove  the  migration 
of  thefe  birds,  fays,  “  We  were  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Pontus  Euxinus,  where  begins  the  ftrait  of  the  Propontis  : 
we  afeended  the  higheft  mountain,  and  found  a  bird- 
catcher  very  fuccefsfully  employed  ;  and,  as  it  was  about 
the  end  of  April,  when  no  birds  can  build  their  nefts,  we 
thought  it  flrange  that  fo  many  kites  and  fparrow-hawks 
fliould  flock  thither.  The  bird-catcher  was  very  afliau- 
ous,  and  fcarcely  allowed  one  to  efcape  ;  he  caught  more 
than  a  dozen  in  an  hour.  He  was  concealed  behind  a 
bufli,  and  in  front,  about  two  or  three  paces  diftant,  lie 
had  conftrufted  a  clofe  fquare  area  meafuring  two  paces  ; 
round  it  were  fixed  fix  ftaffs,  three  on  each  fide,  an  inch 
thick,  and  about  a  man’s  height,  and  on  the  top  of  each  a 
notch  was  cut  ;  a  very  fine  green  net  was  faflened  to  thefe 
notches,  and  fpread  a  man’s  height  from  the  ground  ;  in 
the  middle  of  the  fpace  yvas  a  (lake  of  a  cubit  high,  and 
to  the  top  of  which  was  attached  a  cord  that  led  to  the 
perfon  concealed  behind  the  buffi  ;  to  this  cord  feveral 
birds  were  faflened,  and  fed  on  grain  within  the  area. 
When  tlie  bird-catcher  perceived  the  fparrow-hawk  ad¬ 
vancing  from  the  fea,  he  feared  thefe  birds ;  and  the 
fparrow-hawk,  whofe  fight  is  fo  keen  as  to  defery  them 
at  the  diftance  of  half  a  league,  (hot  with  expanded  wings 
to  feize  his  prey,  and  in  the  eagernefs  and  rapidity  of  his 
motion  was  entangled  in  the  net.  We  could  not  conceive 
whence  the  fparrow-hawks  came,  for,  during  the  two 
hours  that  we  (laid,  more  than  thirty  were  caught,  l  ive 
kites  and  fparrow-hawks  arrived  in  a  chain  that  extended 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  There  are  two  varieties 
belonging  to  it.  Fird,  The  fpotted  (parrow-hawk.  Its 
back  is  earthly  coloured,  fprinkled  with  white  fpots  ;  the 
under  part  of  the  body  is  fquamous,  and  more  deeply 
ftained  ;  the  under  furface  of  the  wings  and  of  the  tail  is 
varied  with  broad  white  zones,  and  dirty  narrow  firipes. 
Secondly,  The  white  fparrow-hawk,  which  has  been  kil¬ 
led  in  England. 

143.  Falco  nifus  Africanus,  the  gabar,  or  African  fpar-. 
row-hawk.  This  fpecies  much  refembles  the  linging  fal¬ 
con  in  plumage  ;  but  it  is  about  the  fize  of  the  European 
fparrow  hawk  :  its  wings  are  very  fiiorr,  not  reaching  be¬ 
yond  the  upper  tail-coverts.  In  (hort,  the  African  fpar¬ 
row-hawk  is  totally  diftinci:  from  that  of  Europe,  which 
lafi  Vaillant  never  met  within  any  part  of  Africa,  though 
Kolbe  fays  he  law  it  at  the  Cape.  Strange  it  is  indeed  to 
obferve,  that,  of  all  the  European  birds  which  Kolbe  met 
with  at  the  Cape,  Vaillant  never  fuw  one  ;  and  of  all  thoie 
which  Vaillant  found  to  be  common  to  both  parts  of  the’ 
world,  without  the  flighted  variation  in  colour  or  mode 
of  living,  Kolbe  fays  not  a  word  1  The  gabar,  as  obferved 
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before,  is  about  the  fize  of  the  common  fparrow-hawk, 
but  the  tail  is  (liorter,  fo  that  it  has  not  fo  (lender  an  ap¬ 
pearance  upon  the  whole.  The  upper  furface  of  the 
body,  head,  and  cheeks,  are  of  a,  brown-grey,  darker  on 
the  mantle  and  hind  head.  The  tail-coverts,  upper  and  un¬ 
der,  are  white  ;  the  large  wing-quills  are  brown  in  the  part 
which  is  vifible  when  they  are  folded  ;  underneath  they 
are  tranfverfely  flriped  ;  and  the  middle  feathers  are  tipped 
with  white.  The  tail  is  fqtiare,  barred  with  dark  brown 
on  a  lighter  ground  ;  beneath,  white  (haded  with  black. 
The  throat  and  bread  are  bltiifh  grey  ;  the  red  of  the 
body  and  the  tufted  thighs  are  elegantly, driped  with  light 
brown  on  a  whitilh  ground.  The  eyes  are  bright  yellow; 
the  bafe  of  the  tail  and  the  feet  a  beautiful  red  ;  the  red 
of  the  bill  and  the  claws  are  black.  The  female  is  one- 
third  larger  than  the  male.  The  red  is  not  fo  bright  on 
her  feet  and  bill  ;  indeed  during  the  rainy  feafon  the  red 
colour  is  not  fo  drong  in  the  male  as  at  other  times. 
Vaillant  found  a  ned  of  this  fpecies  in  September  in  the 
forked  branch  of  a  large  mimola-tree  ;  it  was  made  of 
roots  and  dexible  twigs,  and  lined  with  feathers  ;  it 
contained  three  young  ones,  as  large  as  the  parents  ;  they 
flew'  away  5  but,  having  killed  the  old  ones,  the  young 
were  foon  caught.  Their  feet  and  the  bafe  of  the 
bill  were  yellow,  the  bread  and  mantle  contained  fome 
brown  feathers,  fome  bluilh,  fome  reddilh,  and  others  had 
all  thofe  colours  intermixed.  All  the  under  parts  of  the 
body  were  driped  .with  fawn-colour  on  a  white  ground 
(lightly  tinged  with  red  :  one  egg  remained  in  t lie  ned, 
which  was  white,  and/ as  large  as  that  of  the  European 
fparrow-hawk.  This  fpecies  was  not  met  with  near  the 
Cape,  but  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  on  the  borders  of  the 
rivers  Swart-koop  and  Sondag  ;  in  Karow,  Camdeboo, 
and  between  the  mountains  of  Saorand  Boch-velt. 

144.  Falco  ntinutus,  the  (mall  fparrow-hawk.  This 
African  fpecies,  the  (mailed  of  this  divifton  of  birds  of 
prey,  being  much  (mailer  than  the  merlin,  is  called  by 
Vaillant  le  minulti.  its  proportions  are  the  fame,  on  a 
(mall  fcale,  as  the  fparrow-hawk  of  Europe  :  the  legs  and 
thighs  are  very  long  ;  the  wings  hardly  reach  beyond  the 
origin  of  the  tail  ;  the  tail  is  fqtiare  ;  the  drd  wing-quill 
is  fhorter  than  the  fourth.  All  this  agrees  both  with  the 
fparrow-hawk  and  this  fmall  fpecies;  and  may  ferve  to 
didinguilh  it  from  the  merlin,  for  which  it  might  be  mif- 
Jaken  upon  a  dight  view  on  account  of  its  dze.  The 
plumage  of  the  whole  upper  furface  appears  brown  whe-n 
the  feathers  lie  fmooth  and  at  red  ;  but  infide  they  are 
fpotted  with  white.  The  throat  is  white,  with  a  few 
brown  fpots  in  the  middle  of  each  feather  ;  the  bread  the 
fame,  the  fpots  growing  larger  as  they  defcend,  and  vary¬ 
ing  in  (hiipe  ;  the  Tides  and  thighs  are  regularly  driped 
w  ith  brown.  The  large  quills  are  brown  outwardly,  and 
driped  inwards  with  white;  the  mid-quills  the  fame,  ex¬ 
cept  that  t lie  white  is  clearer,  and  the  (tripes  broader. 
The  (mailer  under  wing-coverts  have  little  brown  fpots 
on  a  rufous  ground.  The  tail  is  brown,  imperceptibly 
flriped  with  a  darker  tint;  but  the  inner  barbs  being 
whiter,  the  (tripes  aVe  very  vifible  on  the  under  part  of 
the  tail.  The  cere  and  feet  are  yellow  ;  the  eye  orange- 
colour  ;  the  bill  and  claws  black.  This  fpecies,  though 
fmall,  has  all  the  courage  and  voracity  of  its  tribe.  It 
will  attack  all  kinds  of  (mall  birds;  but,  if  it  dnds  not 
birds  for  its  purpofe,  it  will  feed  on  lefs  delicate  fare,  as 
gra  Stoppers,  beetles,  and  other  infedts.  It  will  (offer  no 
.butcher-bird  within  its  reach  ;  it  drives  away  that  tierce 
l'necies  from  its  domain  ;  as  it  will  alfo  the  kite  and  buz. 
z  nd,  being  always  (are  to  efcape,  if  hard  preffed,  by  the 
iwiftnefs  of  fts  flight.  The  raven  is  the  enemy  againft 
which  it  leems  mod  implacable,  efpecially  when  it  has 
eggs  to  defend.  The  male  purities  the  raven,  with  the 
cry  of  cri-cri-cri,  pri-pri-pri ,  like  the  note  of  the  keftrel. 
The  male  and  iemale  hunt  together,  and  make  their  nett 
vu  the  top  of  the  mimofa-tree  ;  the  eggs  are  five  in  num¬ 
ber,  (potted  with  brown  at  the  extremities.;  the  ne(t  is 
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formed  of  flexible  twigs,  rnofs,  and  withered  leaves ;  and 
carefully  lined  with  wool  and  downy  feathers.  This 
fpecies  Vaillant  found  on  the  verdant  borders  of  the 
Gamtoo  river,,  and  thence  quite  to  Caffraria.  The  male 
is  about  the  fize  of  the  common  black-bird,  but  the  fe¬ 
male  is  nearly  twice  as  big.  Her  colours  are  the  fame, 
except  that  fome  parts  of  the  mantle,  and  the  (tripes  and 
fpots  on  the  bread,  are  fomewhat  fainter.  The  following 
fadl  related  by  Vaillant  will  (hew  the  boldnefs  of  this 
little  bird.  While  he  was  preparing  and  fluffing  dead 
birds  on  a  table  before  his  tent,  one  of  thefe  hawks  flew 
over  his  head,  and  oblerving  feveral  birds,  made  a  pounce, 
and  bore  off  a  fluffed  bird  in  his  claws.  He  perched  011 
a  tree  not  thirty  paces  off,  and  prefently  plumed  his  prey, 
but  was  greatly  furprifed  and  mortified  no  doubt  to  find 
the  (kin  completely  fluffed  with  mofs  and  wool.  He  ate 
the  head  however,  the  only  part  that  was  left  ;  and,  after 
having  angrily  torn  the  reft  to  pieces,  he  came  and  hovered 
about  the  operator,  but  would  not  make  another  plunge, 
difdaining  perhaps  to  be  cheated  twice. 

14T  Ealco  caracara,  the  Braflilian  fparrow-hawk.  This 
bird  is  called  by  the  Indians  of  Brazil  caratara ,  and  Marc- 
grave  gives  a  figure  and  a  ftiort  defeription  ;  he  fays,  that 
the  caracara  df  Brazil,  named  gavion  by  the  Portuguefe, 
is  a  kind  of  fparrow-hawk,  or  fmall  eagle,  of  the  fize  of  a 
kite  ;  that  its  tail  meaftires  nine  inches,  its  wings  four¬ 
teen,  and  reach  not  fo  far  as  the  end  of  the  tail;  the 
plumage  ferruginous,  and  fpotted  with  white  and  yellow 
points;  the  tail  variegated  with  white  and  brown;  the 
bead  fimilarto  that  of  the  fparrow-hawk  ;  the  bill  black, 
hooked,  and  moderately  large  ;  the  feel  yellow,  the  claws 
like  thofe  off  the  fparrow-hawk,  with  nails  that  are  femi- 
lunar,  long,  black,  and  very  (harp  ;  the  eyes  of  a  fine 
yellow.  He  adds,  that  this  bird  is  very  deftrudtive  to 
poultry,  and  that  it  admits  of  a  confiderable  variety,  fome 
individuals  having  the  bread  and  belly  white. 

146.  Falco  dubius,  the  dubious  falcon.  Cere  and  legs 
yellow  ;  head  dufky  with  rufly  flreaks ;  body  above 
brown,  beneath  dirty-white  with  brown  flreaks  ;  tail 
du(ky-afh  with  four  black  bands.  Ten  inches  long  ;  bill 
dufky;  irids  yellow;  wing-coverts  edged  with  rufly; 
primary  tail-feathers  dufky-afh  with  white  lines.  Inhabits 
New-York  and  Carolina. 

147.  Falco  obfeurus,  the  dufky  falcon.  Cere  and  legs 
yellow  ;  hind-head  and  neck  fpotted  with  white  ;  body 
above  dufky  brown,  beneath  white  w  ith  black  lines  ;  tail 
with  four  broad  and  four  narrow  dufky  bands  and  tipt 
with  white.  Bill  bluifli ;  head  dulky-brown;  wing-co¬ 
verts  (lightly  edged  with  ferruginous;  primary  quill-fea¬ 
thers  dufky.  Inhabits  New-York. 

148.  Falco  coi.umbarius,  the  pigeon-hawk.  This  bird 
is  from  Carolina,  and  is  deferibed  by  Catefby  as  more 
(lender  than  the  common  fparrow-hawk.  Its  iris,  cere, 
and  feet,  yellow  ;  its  bill  whitilh  at  its  origin,  and  blackifh 
near  the  hook  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  neck,  back, 
rump,  wings,  and  tail,  covered  with  white  feathers,  mix¬ 
ed  with  fome  brown  ones  ;  the  legs  ciothed  with  long 
white  plumage,  tinged  .(lightly  with  red,  and  variegated 
with  longitudinal  brown  fpots.  The  feathers  of  the  tail 
are  brown  like  thofe  of  the  wings,  but  marked  w  ith  four 
white  tranfverfe  bars.  It  is  ten  inches  and  a  half  long  ; 
migrates,  preys  on  .fmall  birds.  There  is  a  variety  with 
the  body  above  bluifii-grey  ;  plumage  ftreaked  in  the 
middle  with  white. 

149. -  Falco  fuperciliofus,  the  Guiana  falcon.  Cere, 
legs,  and  eyelids,  yellow  ;  body  brown, waved  with  white  ; 
quill-feathers  rufly  banded  with  black.  Secondary  tail- 
feathers  whitifn  at  the  outer  edge;  tail  black  with  two 
broad  bands,  tip  cinereous  ;  vent  white  with? a  few  black 
flreaks  ;  rump  variegated  black  and  white  ;  eyebrows 
beneath  naked,  prominent  ;  lores  with  black  bridles-; 
bill  and  claws  black  ;  lower  wing.coverts  white  with  fine 
black  lines.  S.ize  of  a  magpie.  Inhabits  Guiana  and  Su¬ 
rinam. 
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150.  Falco  vefpertinus,  the  Ingrian  falcon.  Cere,  legs, 
and  eyelids,  yellow  ;  vent  and  thighs  rufty.  Size  of  a 
pigeon;  body  bluifh-brown  ;  belly  bluifh-white ;  head 
brown;  bill  yellow,  brown  at  the  tip;  tail  feathers 
twelve,  brown  each  fide  ;  quill-feathers  bluifh-white,  the 
firft  feven  blackilh  at  the  tip ;  legs  naked.  Inhabits  In. 
gria  and  other  parts  of  Ruffia  and  Siberia  ;  builds  on  the 
top  branches  of  trees,  or  takes  pofleffion  of  the  magpie’s 
neft  ;  preys  on  quails,  and  goes  abroad  chiefly  in  the 
evening  and  at  night. 

151.  Falco  vefperlinoides,  the  Permian  falcon.  Cere, 
legs,  and  eyelids,  yellow  ;  thighs  black  ;  neck,  breaft, 
and  belly,  brownifh  fpotted  with  white.  A  very  fmall 
fpecies.  "  Inhabits  Pennia  and  Siberia. 

152.  Falco  magniroflris,  the  great-billed  falcon.  Cere 
and  le^s  yellow  ;  body  above  brown,  beneath  white 
flreaked  with  rufty  ;  tail  with  black  and  white  bars, 
This  bird  is  termed  by  Buffon,  the  thick-billed fparrow- 
hawk  of  Cayenne  ;  for  it  refembles  the  fparrow-hawk  more 
than  any  other  bird  of  prey  ;  being  only  fomewhat  larger 
and  rounder  fliaped.  Its  bill  is  alfo  thicker  and  longer, 
but  the  legs  rather  Ihorter.  Thelower  part  of  the  throat 
is  of  an  uniform  wine  colour;  whereas,  in  the  fparrow- 
hawk  it  is  whitifh  :  but  in  general  the  refemblance  is  fo 
clofe,  that  we  may  confider  it  as  kindred  fpecies,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  difference  originates  from  the  influence  of  cli¬ 
mate. 

153.  Falco  vociferus,  the  criad  falcon.  Legs  yellow  ; 
body  grey-alh,  beneath  white  ;  larger  and  fmaller  wing-co¬ 
verts  black.  Size  of  a  pigeon  ;  preys  on  frogs.  Irides 
yellow  ;  orbits  red,  naked  ;  eyelids  with  laflies.  Inhabits 
Jndia.  Added  by  Turton  from  Smellie. 

154.  Falco  Johannenfis,  the  Johanna  falcon.  Legs  yel¬ 
low  ;  body  rufty  with  ('mail  linear  black  fpots  ;  chin  yel¬ 
low  ;  quill-feathers  blackifh-brown  ;  tail  white,  wedged. 
Bill  black,  lower  mandible  yellow  at  the  bafe.  Inhabits 
Johanna  ifland.  Added  by  Turton. 

155.  Falco  fubbuteo,  the  hobby.  Cere  and  legs  yel¬ 
low  ;  back  brown;  nape  white  ;  belly  paliflt  with  oblong 
brown  fpots.  The  hobby  is  much  fmaller  than  the  fal¬ 
con,  and  of  a  different  dilpofition.  The  fiery  courage,  of 
the  falcon  prompts  him  to  attack  birds  that  are  far  fupe- 
rior  in  fize  ;  but  tlfe  cautious  hobby,  unlefs  trained  to 
the  chace,  rarely,  afpires  beyond  the  prey  of  larks  and 
quails.  The  want  of  boldnefs,  however,  is  compenfated 
by  its  induflry.  No  looner  does  it  efpy  the  fportfman  and 
his  dog,  than  it  hovers  in  the  train,  and  endeavours  to 
catch  the  fmall  birds  that  are  put  up  before  them  ;  and 
■what  efcapes  the  fowling-piece  eludes  not  the  hobby.  It 
feems  not  intimidated  by  the  noife  of  fire-arms,  for  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  keep  clofe  to  the  perfon  who  (hoots.  It  fre¬ 
quents  the  champaign  country  near  woods,  efpecially 
where  larks  are  numerous,.  It  commits  great  havock 
among  them,  and  thefe  are  well  apprized  of  their  fatal 
enemy;  they  are  alarmed  when  they  defery  it,  and  in- 
flantly  dive  into  the  bullies,  or  feek  concealment  in  the 
herbage.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  lark  can  ef¬ 
fect  its  efcape  ;  for,  though  it  foars  to  a  great  height,  the 
hobby  can  iiill  outftrip  it.  The  hobby  lodges  and  breeds 
in  the  woods,  and  perches  upon  the  tailed  trees.  For¬ 
merly  the  name  of  hobby  was  applied  to  the  petty  barons 
who  tyrannifed  over  their  peafants,  and  more  particularly 

.to  gentlemen  of  the  (port  who  would  hunt  on  their  neigh¬ 
bours’  grounds  without  obtaining  leave,  and  who  hunted 
lefs  for  pjeafure  than  for  profit.  This  application  of  the 
name  of  hobby  to  country  gentlemen  might  alfo  be  owing 

'  to  another  circumftauce.  Thofe  who  were  not  rich  enough 
to  keep  falcons  were  contented  with  breeding  hobbies. 
Hence  the  phrafe  that  “Every  man  mud  have  his  hob¬ 
by.”  W e  may  obferve,  that  in  this  fpecies  of  birds  the 
piumage  is  blacker  during  the  find  year  than  in  the  fuc- 
ceeding  ones,  hi  France  there  is  a  variety  of  the  hobby, 
mentioned  by  Buffon.  The  difference  condds  in  this; 
that  the  throat,  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  the  bread,  a 
part  of  the  belly,  and  the  great  feathers  of  the  wings, 
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are  cinereous  and  without  fpots ;  whereas,  in  the  common 
hobby,  the  throat  and  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  are 
white,  the  bread  and  the  upper  part  of  the  belly  are 
white  alfo,  with  longitudinal  brown  fpots;  and  the  great 
feathers  of  the  wings  are  alrnod  black.  The  tail,  which 
in  the  common  fpecies  is  whitifii  below,  dallied  witli 
brown,  is  in  the  variety  entirely  brown.  But  notwith- 
danding  fuch  differences,  thefe  two  birds  art  dill  of  the 
fame  kind  ;  for  their  fize  and  port  are  the  fame,  and  be- 
fides,  they  have  in  common  a  Angular  character,  that  the 
lower  part  of  the  belly  and  the  thighs  are  covered  with 
feathers  of  a  bright  ferruginous  colour,  and  which  is 
drongly  contraded  with  the  red  of  the  plumage.  It  is 
not  unlikely  but  that  all  this  diverfity  of  colours  arifes 
from  the  age  or  the  feafon  of  moulting.  Length  twelve 
inches;  alar  extent  two  feet  feven  inches.  It  inhabits 
Europe  and  Siberia.  In  dimmer  it  is  frequent  in  Eng¬ 
land,  where  it  breeds,  and  migrates  in  October. 

156.  Falco  aurantius,  the  orange-breaded  hobby.  Bill 
and  legs  lead-colour  ;  body  above  dufky-brovvn  with  nar¬ 
row  whitifh  lines  eroding  each  other;  chin  with  long 
narrow  w'hitifh  feathers  ;  throat  and  bread  orange  ;  belly 
and  tail  with  brown  interrupted  dreaks.  Bill  whitifh  at 
the  bafe;  throat  with  round  white  fpots;  lower  tail-co¬ 
verts  rudy  ;  tail  towards  the  tip  with  white  lines ;  legs 
long,  dender  ;  claws  black.  Inhabits  Surinam  :  fifteen 
inches  long.  There  me  two  varieties  :  1.  With  dreaks- 
on  the  body  more  dufky  ;  chin  white  ;  throat  orange  ; 
ten  inches  long.  2.  Legs  tawny  ;  body  above  bluifh- 
black  with  bluifh  dreaks,  beneath  (freaked  with  white. 
Size  of  the  lad  :  belly,  vent  and  thighs  reddidi  ;  chin 
and  throat  reddidi,  with  a  white  foot  in  the  middle. 

157.  Falco  plumbeus,  the  lead-coloured  hobby.  Cere 
dufky;  legs  yellow  ;  body  cinereous,  upper  part  of  the 
back  black  lead-colour ;  tail-feathers  underneath  with 
three  white  fpots.  Bill  and  claws  black  ;  head  and  neck 
cinereous;  legs  fliort.  Inhabits  Cayenne:  fize  of  the 
fparrow  hawk. 

158.  Falco  aefalon,  the  merlin.  Cere  and  legs  yellow  ; 
head  ferruginous  ;  body  above  bluifh-afh  with  rudy  fpots 
and  dripes;  beneath  yellowifh-white  with  oblong  fpots. 
The  merlin  is  one  of  the  fmalled  of  the  rapacious  tribe, 
not  exceeding  the  fize  of  a  large  thrulh.  Still  we  muff 
reckon  it  a  generous  kind,  and  the  neared  approaching 
the  fpecies  of  the  falcon  :  it  has  the  fame  plumage,  the 
fame  fhape  and  attitude,  the  fame  difpofition  and  docility, 
not  inferier  in  ardour  and  courage.  It  makes  war  againft 
larks,  quails,  and  even  partridges,  which  it  feizes  and  car¬ 
ries  oft,  though  they  are  much  heavier  than  itfelf.  This 
fmall  bird  is  fhaped  like  the  hobby,  and  dill  more  like 
the  ftone-falcon  :  but  its  wings  are  much  fliorter  than 
thofe  of  the  hobby,  and  reach  not  near  the  end  of  the, 
tail.  The  merlin  differs  from  the  falcon,  and  indeed  all 
the  rapacious  tribe,  by  a  character  which  approximates  ;t 
to  the  common  clafs  of  birds  :  viz.  the  male  and  female 
are  of  t lie  fame  fize.  The  great  inequality  of  fize,  there  ¬ 
fore,  obferved  between  thefexes  in  birds  of  prey,  cannot 
be  attributed  to  the  mode  of  life,  or  to  any  peculiar  ha¬ 
bit.  The  merlin  flies  low,  though  with  great  celerity 
and  eafe :  it  frequents  woods  and  bullies  to  feize  the 
fmall  birds,  and  hunts  alone  unaflifled  by  its  female  it 
breeds  in  the  mountain  forefts,  and  lays  five  or  fix  eggs. 
But,  belides  the  one  juft  deferibed,  there  is  another  kind 
of  merlin,  found  in  the  Antilles,  which  Frifch  has  figured 
and  Briflbn  deferibed  from  nature.  This  ditfeis  confide- 
rably  from  the  former,  and  feems  to  referable  more  the 
keftrel.  Gmelin  and  Latham  regard  the  falconers’  mer¬ 
lin,  and  that  of  the  Antilles,  as  ftmple  varieties.  There 
is  alfo  a  New-York  variety. 

159.  Falco  fparverius,  the  little  hawk.  C  e-re 'yellow  : 
head  brown  ;  crown  and  belly  red  ;  wings  bluifh  .  Bill  and 
Irias  yellowifh  ;  head  bluifh-afh  ;  crown,. body  above  anti 
wing-coverts  brown-orange  with  tranfverle  black  ftreaks.; 
tail  red-brown  dotted  with  black;  legs  yellow  ;  head  of 
the  female  fummnded  with  feven  blackilh  fpots.  Inha- 
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hi'S  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  St.  Domingo  :  eleven  inches 
long. 

160.  Falco  Dominicenfis,  the  Domingo  falcon.  Cere 
and  legs  yellow  ;  head  cinereous  ;  body  above  red-brown, 
beneath  dirty-white,  both  fpotted  with  black  ;  eight  hiid- 
dle-taii-featherscheftniit,  towards  the  tip  black,  white  at 
the  extremity.  Bill  yellow,  black  at  the  tip;  irids  yel¬ 
low  ;  outer'  tail-feathers  of  the  male  white  on  the  outfide 
and  tips>  inftde  cheftnut  with  a  tranfverfe  black  fpot  to¬ 
wards  the  tips,  of  the  female  outfide  white  with  five 
black  fpots,  infide  cheftnut,  the  feconds  whitifh  near  the 
tip  with  a  black  fpot ;  claws  black.  Inhabits  St.  Domingo. 

161.  Faleb-rninutus,  the  minute  falcon.  Cere  brown  ; 
legs  yellow  ;  body  beneath  white  ;  tail-feathers  brown 
banded  with  black.  Bill  and  claws  black  ;  body  above 
Frown  varied  with  rufous,  beneath  with  tranfverfe  brown- 
ifh-rbd'  ftreaks  ;  belly  fometimes  with  lanceolate  fpots. 
Inhabits  Malta,  rarely  England  :  eleven  inches  long. 

16-2.  Falco  coerulefcens,  the  Bengal  falcon.  Cere, 
eyelids,  legs,  and  body  beneath,  yellow;  back  bluiflv- 
bluck  ;  temples  fitrrounded  by  a  white  line.  Bill  black- 
ilh  ;  fore-part  of  the  head  white  ;  area  of  the  eyes  naked, 
yellow  ;  cheeks  white  with  a  black  line  ;  two  middle 
tail-feathers  uniform,  the  reft  beneath  with  tranfverfe 
white  ftreaks;  claws  blackifh.  Inhabits  Bengal;  fix 
inches  and  a  half  long. 

163.  Falco  reguhis,  the  Siberian  falcon.  Cere  green- 
ifti;  legs  dufky-yellow' ;  rufF  ferruginous;  body  above 
lead-colour,  beneath  whitifh  with  rufty  fpots.  Irids 
brown  ;  crown  brown  with  blackifh  lines  ;  wings  white 
at  the  edges,  varying  underneath  ;  tail-feathers  lead-co¬ 
lour  towards  the  tip,  beneath  with  pale  bands,  edges 
black,  tips  white.  Inhabits  Siberia  ;  a  little  lefs  than 
tile  laft  :  very  rare. 

164.  Falco  pumilus,  the  tiny  falcon.  Legs  yellow  ; 
body  brown-afh,  beneath  whitifh  with  blackifh  bars ; 
crown  whitifh.  Inhabits  Cayenne  ;  hardly  fix  inches  long. 

> 'be  golden  eagle  of  Bruce,  which  he  alfo  calls,  in  the 
language  of  Abyflinia,  abort  ditchn,  or  father-long  beard , 
appears  to  us  to  be  the  vultur  /-ucocephalus  of  Linnaeus; 
for  which,  fee  the  article  Vultur. 

FAL'CON,/  \_faulcon ,  Fr.  falconno ,  Ttal.yiz/ro,  Lat. 
Credo ,  a  rojlro  falcato  five  adunco,  from  the  falcated  or 
or  crooked  bill.  Johnfon.~\  A  fpecies  of  hawk.  See  Fal¬ 
co. — A  hawk  trained  for  fport. — Air  flops  not  the  high 
my  noble  falcon.  Walton. - 

Say,  will  the  falcon ,  ftooping  from  above, 

Smit  with  her  varying  plumage,  fpare  the  dove  ?  Pope. 


A  fort  of  cannon,  whofe  diameter  at  the  bore  is  five  inches 
and  a  quarter,  weight  feven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
length  feven  foot,  load  two  pounds  and  a  quarter,  fhot 
two  inches  and  a  half  diameter,  and  two  pounds  and  a  half 
weight.  Harris. 

FALCONA'R  A,  an  iftand  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago. 
I.at.  36.  55.  N.  Ion.  42.  51.  E.  Ferro. 

FA  LCCFNE  ;(da  Benevemo),  an  ancient  chronicler, 
notary  and  palace-fecretary  to  pope  Innocent  II.  before  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  was  alfo  chief  niagi- 
flrate  of  Benevento.  He  wrote  a  chronicle  of  the  affairs 
ot  the  kingdom  of  Naples  from  1102  to  1140;  and  though 
it  is  conipofed  in  a  very  bad  ftyle,  yet,  as  the  author  en¬ 
ters  into  many  details,  and  was  witnefs  to  much  of  what 
he  relates,  his  work  is  efteemed  as  a  faithful  and  ufeful 
record.  It  has  been  fr veral  times  printed  in  hiftorical 
collections  relative  to  thole  periods,  and  is  contained  in 
that  of  Muratori,  volumes  ii.  and  v. 

FAL'CON FIR,  f.  \_faulconnier ,  Fr.]  One  who  breeds 
and  trains  hawks  ;  one  who  follows  the  fport  of  fowling 
with  hawks. — The  univerfal  remedy  was  fwallowing  of 
pebble-ftones,  in  imitation  of falconers  curing  hawks.  Temple. 

llift!  Romeo,  hill!  O  for  afalc’ncr's  voice, 

To  lure  this  tarfel  gentle  back  again.  Shakefpeare. 
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a  native  of  Scotland,  He  was  brought  up  as  a  bailor,  and 
in  that  capacity  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  life  in  a  very 
low  ftation.  While  ferving  on-board  a  man  of  war,  lie 
attracted  the  notice  of  Campbell,  author  of  Lexiphanes, 
who  took  him  for  his  fervant,  and  delighted  in  giving 
him  inftruCtion.  His  poem  on  the  death  of  Frederic  prince 
of  Wales,  in  1751,  (hews  an  ear  p  radii  fed  in  the  melody 
of  verfification,  though,  from  the  nature  of  its  fubject,  it 
gives  fcope  to  no  other  poetical  powers.  This  loyal  effu- 
fion  was  probably  little  noticed,  and  he  continued  long  to 
ftruggle  with  the  tiardftdps  of  his  profeftion.  He  appears 
to  have  been  perfeCuted  with  ill  fortune;  for  in  fome 
lines  afterwards  addrelied  to  his  patron  the  duke  of  York, 
he  calls  himfelf  “  A  haplefs  youth,  whofe  vital  page  was 
one  fad  lengthen’d  tale  of  woe.”  Among  his  misfortunes, 
the  incident  of  fufFering  fhipwreck  in  a  voyage  from  Alex¬ 
andria  to  Venice,  when  three  only  of  the  crew  came  fafe 
to  land,  would  ftand  prominent,  had  it  not  given  birth 
to  that  effort  of  his  mufe  to  which  he  is  indebted  for  his 
fame.  When  the  event  happened,  we  are  not  told  ;  but 
it  was  in  1762  that  he  publiftied  The  Shipwreck,  a  Poem, 
in  three  Cantos,  by  a  Sailor.  It  was  infcribed  to  Edward 
duke  of  York,  and  immediately  excited  the  attention  of 
the  public,  as  well  as  of  the  royal  duke,  whom  he  farther 
complimented  by  An  Ode  on  his  fecond  Departure  from 
England  as  Rear-Admiral,  This  obtained  for  him  the 
lucrative  employment  of  purfer  to  the  Royal  George. 
Gratitude  then  induced  him  to  enter  the  field  of  political 
controverfy  as  one  of  the  party  of  “king’s  friends.”  He 
wrote  a  fatyrical  poem  entitled  The  Demagogue,  in  which 
Meflis.  Pitt,  Wilkes,  Churchill,  and  the  oppofitionirts, 
were  treated  with  the  fame  kind  of  virulence  which  the 
latter  poet  fo  unfparingly  employed  againft  all  Scotchmen 
and  placemen.  A  very  ufeful  profedionaL  work  which 
he  publiftied  in  1769,  The  Marine  Dictionary,  quarto, 
might  have  perpetuated  his  name  in  another  branch  of 
literature,  had  not  his  poetical  reputation  flood  foremoft. 
This  was  his  laft  performance,  for  in  that  year  he  em¬ 
barked  on-board  the  Aurora,  the  fhip  fitted  out  to  carry 
the  new  officers,  called  fupervifors,  to  the  Eaft  Indies, 
in  which  country  Falconer  intended  to  fettle.  This  veftel 
was  never  heard  of  after  her  departure  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  file  periftied  by 
fome  accident,  with  all  the  crew. 

FALCONE'RA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Mi- 
randola:  four  miles  north-eaft  of  Mirandola. 

FAL'CONET,  f.  [ falconttte ,  Fr,]  A  fort  of  ordnance, 
whofe  diameter  at  the  bore  is  four  inches  and  a  quarter, 
weight  four  hundred  pounds,  length  fix  foot,  load  one 
pound  and  a  quarter,  (hot  fomething  more  than  two  inches 
diameter,  and  one  pound  and  a  quarter  weight.  Harris. — 
Mahomet  fent  janizaries  and  nimble  footmen,  with  cer¬ 
tain  falconets  and  other  fmall  pieces,  to  take  the  (freights. 
Knolles. — Thefe  terms  are  now  no  longer  in  ufe,  as  it  has 
been  for  fome  time  the  practice  to  denominate  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fizes  of  cannon  from  the  weight  of  the  ball  they  are 
deftined  to  carry. 

FAL'CONET  (Camillus),  born  at  Lyons,  in  1671.  He 
was  bred  to  pliyfic  ;  but  foon  manifefted  a  greater  attach¬ 
ment  to  fcience  and  literature,  than  to  the  medical  art. 
In  1716  he  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  academy  of  belles 
lettres.  Fie  had  formed  a  library  conlifting  of  more  than 
fifty  thoufand  volumes,  from  which,  in  1742,  he  feleCted 
fuch  as  were  wanting  in  the  royal  library,  and  generoufly 
prefented  them  to  that  collection.  Fie  died  in  17 62,  at 
the  age  of  ninety-one  years.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
tranfiation  from  the  Latin  of  Villemot’s  new  Syftem  of 
the  Planets,  1707,  121110.  an  edition  of  Amyot’s  Tranfla- 
tion  of  the  Paltoral  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  with  curious 
notes,  1732,  121110.  an  edition  of  Defperier’s  Cymbalum 
Mundi,  with  notes,  1732,  121110,  of  feveral  Thefes  on 
Medical  Subjects;  and  of  Diftertations,  inlerted  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  academy  of  belles  lettres. 

FALCON lE'RI,  a  fmall  jfly.nd  in  the  Mediterranean, 
near  the  weft  coaft  of  Sicily. 

FAL'CONRY, 


FAL'CONER  (William),  one  of  the  Britifli  poets,  and 
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FAL'CONRY,  f.  \_favconnerie ,  Fr.]  The  art  of  train¬ 
ing  and  u(ing  eagles,  hawks,  falcons,  &c.  to  the  chace  or 
purfuit  of  game,  both  running  and  flying;  a  very  ancient 
fport,  known  alfo  by  the  fynonymous  term  of  hawking. 
So  early  as  the  time  of  Ctefias,  hares  and  foxes  appear  to 
have  been  hunted  in  India,  by  means  of  rapacious  birds. 
In  Thrace,  alfo,  according  to  Ariftotle,  this  diverflon 
was  praftifed.  “  The  men  go  out  (fays  he)  into  marfhy 
places,  to  fpring  the  game  ;  the  falcons  come  when  called 
by  their  names;  they  are  let  fly,  and  bring  to  the  fowlers, 
of  their  own  accord,  whatever  t hey  take  in  the  purfuit.” 
Nothing  feems  wanting  here  but  the  fpaniel  employed  to 
find  the  game,  the  hood  which  is  put  upon  the  head  of 
the  falcon  while  it  (lands  on  the  hand,  and  the  thong  tifed 
for  holding  it,  to  form  the  art  of  falconry  as  now  prac- 
tifed.  Our  falconers,  when  they  have  taken  the  bird 
from  the  hawk,  give  him,  in  return,  a  fmall  fhare  of  it ; 
and  in  like  manner  the  Thracian  hawks  received  fome 
part  of  their  booty.  ALlian,  alfo,  defcribes  a  manner  of 
hunting  with  hawks  in  India,  which,  as  we  are  told  by 
feveral  travellers,  is  (till  praftifed  in  Perfia,  and  by  other 
eaftern  nations.  “  The  Indians  (fays  he)  do  not  employ 
dogs,  but  eagles,  crows,  and  above  all,  kites,  which  they 
catch  when  young,  and  train  for  that  purpofe.  In  order 
to  this,  tiiey  let  loofe  a  tame  hare  or  fox,  with  a  piece  of 
flefh  faftened  to  it,  and  fuffer  thefe  birds  to  fly  after  it,  in 
order  to  feize  the  flefli,  which  they  are  fond  of,  and  which, 
on  their  return,  they  receive  as  the  reward  of  their  la¬ 
bour.  When  thus  inftrudted  to  purfue  their  prey,  they 
are  fent  after  wild  foxes  and  hares  in  the  mountains  ; 
thefe  they  follow  in  hopes  of  obtaining  their  ufual  food, 
and  foon  catch  them  and  bring  them  back  to  their  matters. 
Inftead  of  the  flefli,  however,  which  was  fattened  to  the 
tame  animals,  they  receive  as  food  the  entrails  of  the 
wild  ones  which  they  have  caught.”  /Eliani  Hifl.  Animal. 
lib.  iv.  c.  26. 

It  feems,  therefore,  that  the  Greeks  received  from  In¬ 
dia  and  Thrace  the  firft  information  refpedting  the  method 
of  fowling  with  birds  of  prey  :  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  practice  was  introduced  among  them  at  a  very 
early  period.  In  Italy,  however,  it  mutt  have  been  very 
common,  for  Martial  and  Apuleius  (peak  of  it  as  a  thing 
every  where  known.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  faid,  that  this 
art  was  ever  forgotten  ;  but,  like  other  inventions,  it  was 
at  firtt  much  admired,  and  afterwards  neglected,  fo  that 
it  remained  a  long  time  without  improvement  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  it  was  at  length  brought  to  the  utmoft  degree 
of  perfection.  It  was  protected  by  the  Roman  laws,  and 
is  recorded  by  writers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 
That  this  diverfion,  however,  fell  afterwards  into  difre- 
pute,  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  ;  for  hunting,  and 
all  the  concomitant- arts,  were  at  firft  employed  for  ufe, 
and  eafy  means  only  of  catching  game  were  fought  for. 
But  when  luxury  was  introduced  into  dates;  and  the 
number  of  thofe  who  lived  by  other  people’s  labour  be¬ 
came  increafed,  thefe  idlers  began  to  employ  that  time 
which  they  had  not  learned  to  make  a  better  ufe  of,  or 
which  they  were  not  compelled  to  apply  to  more  valuable 
purpofes,  in  catching  wild  animals  by  every  method  that 
ingenuity  could  fugged,  or  in  tormenting  them  by  lin¬ 
gering  deaths.  Hunting  and  fowling,  therefore,  received 
many  improvements  by  the  afllftance  of  art  ;  and  the 
clergy  even  indulged  in  thefe  cruel  fports,  though  for¬ 
bidden  by  the  church.  Such  prohibitions  were  iOued  by 
the  council  of  Agda  in  the  year  506;  by  that  of  Epaon 
in  517  ;  by  tiiat  of  Macon  in  585,  and  perhaps  oftener, 
but  never  with  effect. 

The  art  of  falconry  feems  to  have  been  carried  to  the 
greateft  perfeflion,  and  to  have  been  much  in  vogue  at 
the  principal  courts  of  Europe,  iff  the  twelfth  century. 
Some,  on  that  account,  have  aferibed  the  invention  of 
it  to  the  emperor  Frederic  I.  called  Barbaroffa,  who  firtt 
brought  falcons  to  Italy  ;  but  Rainaldo,  marquis  of  Efte, 
was  the  firft  among  the  Italian  princes  who  ufed  this  me¬ 
thod  of.  fowling  ;  and  that  the  eameror  Henry  followed 
Vol.  VII.  Mol  419. 
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the  example  of  his  father,  feems  proved  by  the  words  of 
Collenuccio.  The  fervice  rendered  by  Frederic  II.  to 
this  art,  is  (hewn  by  the  book  which  he  wrote  in  Latin  on 
it,  intitled  De  Arte  venandi  cum  Avibus,  and  which  was 
printed  for  the  firft  time,  at  Augfburg,  in  1596,  from  a 
manufeript  belonging  to  Joachim  Camerarius,  a  phyfician 
of  Nuremberg.  It  gives  an  account  of  the  ufe  and  man¬ 
ner  of  making  hoods,  called  capellte ,  which  we  are  told 
were  invented  by  the  Arabs.  As  this  work  is  extremely 
fcarce,  we  (hall  quote  the  following  paflltge  from  it  : 
“  The  hood  had  its  origin  among  the  oriental  nations  ; 
for  the  eaftern  Arabs  ufed  it  more  than  any  other  people 
with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  in  taming  falcons  and 
birds  of  the  fame  fpecies.  Some  of  the  kings  of  Arabia 
fent  to  me  the  moft  expert  falconers,  with  various  kinds 
of  falcons  ;  and  I  did  not  fail,  after  I  had  refolved  to 
collect  into  a  book  every  thing  refpedting  falconry,  to 
invite  from  Arabia  and  every  other  country,  fuch  as  were 
moft  (k il ful  in  it;  and  I  received  from  them  the  beft  in¬ 
formation  they  were  able  to  give.  Becanfe  the  ufe  of 
the  hood  was  one  of  the  moft  effectual  methods  they 
knew  for  taming  hawks,  and  as  I  faw  the  great  benefit  of 
it,  I  employed  a  hood  in  training  thefe  birds  ;  and  it  has 
been  fo  much  approved  in  Europe,  that  it  is  proper  it 
(hould  be  handed  down  to  pofterity.” 

The  gerfalcon  is  highly  efteemed,  and  has  been  long 
preferred,  by  the  kings  of  Denmark,  who  fend  their  fal¬ 
coner,  with  two  attendants,  annually  into  Iceland  to  pur- 
chafe  them.  They  are  caught  by  the  natives  ;  a  certain 
number  of  whom  in  every  diftrifl  are  licenfed  for  that 
purpofe.  They  bring  all  they  take,  about  midfummer, 
to  Beflefted,  to  meet  the  royal  falconer  ;  and  each  brings 
ten  or  twelve,  capped,  and  perched  on  a  crofs  pole,  which 
they  carry  on  horfeback,  retting  on  the  ftirrup.  The  fal¬ 
coner  examines  the  birds,  rejects  thofe  which  are  not  for 
his  purpofe,  and  gives  the  feller  a  written  certificate  of 
the  qualities  of  each,  which  intitles  him  to  receive  fe- 
venteen  rix-dollars  for  the  pureft  white  falcon,  ten  for 
thofe  which  are  lead  white,  and  feven  for  the  interme¬ 
diate  colour.  They  are  taken  in  the  following  manner  : 
Two  pods  are  faftened  in  the  ground,  not  remote  from 
their  haunts.  To  one  is  tied  a  ptarmigan,  a  pigeon,  a 
ccck,  or  hen,  faftened  to  a  cord,  that  it  may  have  means 
of  fluttering,  and  fo  attract  the  attention  of  the  falcon. 
On  the  other  pod  is  placed  a  net,  diftended  on  a  hoop, 
about  (i x  feet  in  diameter.  Through  this  poll  is  intro¬ 
duced  a  firing,  above  one  hundred  yards  long,  which  is 
faftened  to  the  net,  in  order  to  pull  it  down  ;  and  another 
is  faftened  to  the  upper  part  of  the  hoop,  and  goes 
through  the  poft  to  which  the  bait  is  tied.  As  foon  as 
the  falcon  fees  the  fowl  flutter  on  the  ground,  he  takes  a 
few  circles  in  the  air  to  fee  if  there  is  any  danger,  then 
darts  on  its  prey  with  fuch  violence  as  to  ftrike  off'  the 
head  as  nicely  as  if  it  were  done  with  a  razor.  He  then 
ufually  rifes  again,  and  takes  another  circle  to  explore 
the  place  a  lecond  time;  after  which,  it  makes  another 
(loop,  when,  at  the  inftant  of  its  delcending,  the  man 
pulls  the  dead  bird  under  the  net,  and,  by  means  of  the 
other  cord,  covers  the  falcon  with  the  net  at  the  moment 
it  has  feized  the  prey  ;  the  perfon  lying  concealed  behind 
fome  ftones,  or  elfe  flat  on  his  belly,  to  elude  the  fight 
of  the  falcon.  As  foon  as  one  is  caught,  it  is  taken  gently 
out  of  the  net,  for  fear  of  breaking  any  of  the  feathers 
of  the  wings  or  tail ;  and  a  cap  is  placed  over  its  eyes. 
If  any  of  the  tail-feathers  are  injured,  the  falconers  have 
the  art  of  grafting  others.  The  Iceland  gerfalcons  are 
in  the  higheft  elteem.  They  will  laft  ten  or  twelve 
years  ;  whereas  thofe  of  Norway,  and  other  countries, 
feldoin  are  fit  for  fport  after  two  or  three  years’,  ufe. 
Yet  the  Norwegian  hawks  were  in  old  times  in  great  re¬ 
pute  in  this  kingdom,  and  even  thought  bribes  worthy  of 
a  king.  Geoffry  le  Pierre,  chief  judiciary,  gave  two 
good  Norway  hawks  to  king  John,  that  Walter  le  Madina 
might  have  leave  to  export  one  hundred  weight  of  cheefe, 
John  the  fon  of  Qrdgar  gave  a  Norway  hawk  to  have  the 
3  &  king’s 
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king’s  requeft  to  the  king  of  Norway,  to  let  him  have  liis 
brother’s  chattels ;  and  Ralf  Havoc  fined  to  king  Stephen 
in  two  gerfalcons  or  Norway  hawks,  that  he  might  have 
the  fame  acquittance  that  Ills  father  had. 

The  following  paffage  from  Chardin’s  Travels,  feems 
to  refer  to  the  gerfalcon:  “We  mull  not  omit  to  men¬ 
tion  a  bird  of  prey  which  comes  from  Mufcovy,  whence 
it  is  tranfported  into  Perfia,  and  which  is  almolt  as  large 
as'an  eagle.  Thefe  birds  are  rare,  and  only  the  king  is 
permitted  to  keep  them.  As  it  is  cuftomary  in  Perfia  to 
eftirnate  all  the  prefents  without  exception  that  are  made 
to  th.e  king,  thefe  birds  are  rated  at  one  hundred  tomans 
a-piece,  which  anfvvers  to  one  thoufand  five  hundred 
crowns  ;  and,  if  any  of  them  die  on  the  road,  the  ambaf- 
fador  brings  the  head  and  the  wings  to  his  majefty.’’ 

The  Perftans  train  falcons  alfo  for  the  chace  of  ante¬ 
lopes  ;  which  is  done  in  rite  following  manner:  They 
make  the  falcons  confhmtly  eat  off  the  nofe  of  fluffed 
antelopes,  and  ftiffer  them  to  feed  nowhere  elfe.  After 
the  birds  have  been  thus  bred,  they  cany  them  into  the 
fields,  and  when  they  discover  an  antelope,  they  let  loofe 
two  of  them,  one  of  which  fattens  on  the  face  of  the 
beat!,  and  (trikes  it  before  with  the  feet.  The  antelope 
flops  fliort,  and  endeavours  to  fnake  off  the  falcon,  which 
claps  its  wings  to  keep  its  hold,  and  thus  retards  the 
flight  of  the  antelope.  When,  after  much  ftruggling,  the 
falcon  is  difengaged,  another  Succeeds,  and  thus  the  an¬ 
telope  is  continually  haraffed  and  detained  until  the  dogs 
have  time  to  overtake  him.  Thefe  fports  are  the  move 
pleafant,  as  the  country  is  flat  and  open,  and  little  inter¬ 
rupted  by  wood.  Thevenot.  The  way  in  which  the  Per- 
fians  breed  the  falcons  to  the  chafe  of  wild  deer  is,  to  ikin 
one  and  fluff  it  with,  flravv,  and  to  fallen  the  flelh  with 
which  they  feed  falcons  always  on  the  head  of  the  (luffed 
animal,  which  is  moved  along  on  a  four-wheeled  vehicle 
in  order  to  accuftom  the  bird.  If  the  bead  is  large,  they 
fly  leveral  birds  at  it,  which  teaze  it  one  after  another. 
They  alfo  ufe  thefe  birds  in  rivers  and  marfhes,  into 
which  they  enter  like  dogs  to  hunt  for  t he  game.  As  all 
the  military  people  are  fportfmen,  they  ufually  carry  at 
the  pommel  of  the  faddle  a  fmall  tyinbal  of  eight  or  nine 
inches  in  diameter,  and  by  Itriking  it  they  recal  the  bird. 
Chardin.  Perfla  has  falcons,  fparrow-hawks,  and  lanners, 
with  which  the  royal  venerv  is  provided,  amounting  to 
more  than  eight  hundred.  Some  are  flown  at  the  wild 
boar  and  the  wild  afs  ;  others  are  intended  again!!  cranes, 
herons,  geefe,  and  partridges,.  A  great  part  of  thele 
birds  of  fport  are  brought  from  P-uflia  ;  but  the  larged 
and  belt  come  from  t he  mountains  which  ftretch  towards 
the  fouth  from  Schyras  unto  the  Gulf  of  Perfia.  The 
Perfians,  who  have  much  perfeverance,  alfo  take  pleafure 
in  training  a  crow  in  the  lame  way  as  the  fparrow-hawk. 
Dumpier. 

The  fport  of  hawking  was  alfo  at  an  early  period  the 
principal  amufement  of  the  Englifh  :  a  perfon  of  rank 
fcarcely  ftirred  out  without  his  falcon  on  his  hand  ; 
which,  in  old  paintings,  is  the  criterion  of  nobility.  Ha¬ 
rold,  afterwards  king  of  England,  when  he  went  on  his  molt 
important  embaffy  into  Normandy,  is  painted  embarking 
with  a  falcon  on  his  fill,  and  a  dog  under  his  arm.  In 
the  reign  of  James  1.  fir  Thomas  Monfon  is  faid  to  have 
given  one  thou  laud  pounds  for  a  cad  of  hawks :  we  can¬ 
not  then  wonder  at  the  rigour  of  the  laws,  which  tended 
to  preferve  a  pleafure  that  was  carried  to  fuch  an  extra¬ 
vagant  pitch,  hr  the  34th  of  Edward  II  I.  it  was  made 
felony  to  fteal  a  hawk  ;  to  take  its  eggs,  even  in  a  period’s 
own  ground,  was  punifhable  with  imprifonment  for  a  year 
and  a  day,  befides  a  fine  at  the  king’s  pleafure  :  in  queen 
Elizabeth’s  reign,  the  imprifonment  was  reduced  to  three 
months  ;  but  the  offender  was  to  find  fecurity  for  his  good 
behaviour  for  fevtn  years,  or  lie  in  prifon  till  he  did. 
Falcons  were  alfo  made  the  conditions-of  the  tenures  by 
which  fome  of  the  nobility  held  their  eftates  from  the 
crown.  Thus  fir  John  Stanley  had  a  grant  of  the  Ills  ot 
Man  from  Henry  IV.  to  be  held  of  the  king,  his  heirs, 


and  fucceffcrs,  by  homage  and  the  fervice  of  two  falcons, 
payable  on  the  day  of  his  or  ilieir  coronation.  A,nd  Philip 
de  Haftang  held  liis  manor  of  Combertou  "t  in  Cambridge, 
(hire,  by  the  fervice  of  keeping  the  king’.'.'  falcons. 

In  none  of  the  fports  of  the  field  have  the  fair  fex  par. 
taken  fo  much  as  in  falconry.  The  ladies  formerly  kept 
hawks,  in  which  they  greatly  delighted,  and  which  were 
as  much  fondled  by  thofe  who  wifned  to  gain  their  favour 
as  lap-dogs  have  been  fince.  What  tended  principally, 
however,  to  bring  it  into  dilufe,  was  the  invention  of  gun¬ 
powder.  After  that,  falcons  were  difearded,  and  the 
whole  enjoyment  of  fowling  was  confined  to  (hooting. 
Lefs  fir  ill  and  labour  were  indeed  required  in  this  new  ex. 
ercife  ;  but  the  ladies  abandoned  the  pleafores  of  the 
field,  beenufe  they  da  (approved  of  the  life  of  fire-arms, 
which  were  attended  both With  alarm  and  danger. 

In  falconry,  the  parts  of  th.e  hawk  arc  diflinguiflred  by 
the  following  technical,  names  :  The  legs,  from  the  thigh 
to  the  foot,  are  called  arms  ;  the  toes,  the  petty  frig 'es ; 
the  claws,  the  pounces.  The  wings  are  called  the  fa  Is  ^ 
the  long  feathers  thereof,  the  beams-,  the  two  longelt,  the 
principal  feathers ;  thofe  next  thereto,  the  fags.  The  tail 
is  called  the  train-,  the  bread-feathers,  the  mails ;  thofe 
behind  the  thigh,  the  pendant  feathers .  When  the  feathers 
are  not  yet  full  grown,  ihe  is  laid  to  be  unfumvied ;  when 
they  are  complete,  Ihe  is  fummed.  The  craw,  or  crop,  is 
called  the  gorge.  The  pipe  next  the  fundament,  where 
t he  faeces  are  drawn  down,  is  called  the  panne/.  The 
flinty  fubftance  lying  in  the  pannel,  is  called  the  glut. 
Tlie  upper  and  crooked  part  of  the  bill  is  called  the  beak  ; 
the  nether-part,  the  clap ;  the  yellow  part  between  the 
beak  and  the  eyes,  the  fear  or  cere-,  the  two  fmall  holes 
therein,  the  narcs. 

As  to  the  furniture  : — The  leathers  with  bells  but¬ 
toned  on  the  legs,  are  called  bewits.  The  leathern  thong, 
whereby  the  falconer  holds  the  hawk,  is  called  the  leafe 
or  lea  pi  \  the  little  flraps,  by  which  the  leafe  is  fattened 
to  the  jeffes -,  and  a  line  or  pack-thread  fattened  to 

the  leafe,  in  training  her,  a  creance.  A  cover  for  her 
head,  to  keep  her  in  the  dark,  is  called  a  hood ;  a  large 
wide  hood,  open  behind,  to  be  worn  at  firll,  is  called  a 
rufter  hood-,  to  draw  the  firings,  that  the  hood  may  be  in 
readinefs  to  be  pulled  off,  is  called  unfriking  the  hood.  The 
blinding  a  hawk  juft  taken,  by  running  a  thread  through 
her  eye-lids,  and  thus  drawing  them  over  the  eyes,  to 
prepare  her  for  being  hooded,  is  called  feeling.  A  figure 
or  refemblance  of  a  fowl,  made  of  leather  and  feathers, 
is  called  a  lure.  Herrefting-place,  when  off  the  falconer’s 
hand,  is  called  the  peafeh.  The  place  where  her  meat  is 
laid,  is  called  the  hack-,  and  that  wherein  fhe  is  fet  while 
her  feathers  fall  and  come  again,  the  mew.  Alteratives 
given  a  hawk  to  cleanfe  and  purge  her  gorge,  is  called 
cafing.  Small  feathers  given  her  to  make  her  caft,  are 
called  plumage.  Gravel  given  her  to  help  to  bring  down 
her  ftomach,  is  called  rangle.  Her  throwing  up  filth 
from  the  gorge  after  calling,  is  called  gleaming.  The 
purging  of  her  greafe,  See.  enfaming.  Her  being  high 
fed,  is  called  gurgiting.  The  inferting  a  feather  in  her 
wing,  in  lieu  of  a  broken  one,  is  called  imping.  The 
giving  her  a  leg,  wing,  or  pinion  of  a  fowl  to  pull  at, 
is  called  tiring.  The  neck  of  a  bird  the  hawk  preys  on, 
is  called  the  inhe.  What  the  falcon  leaves  of  her  prey, 
is  called  the  pill  or  pelf. 

There  are  alfo  technical  terms  for  Her  feveral  aflions. — • 
When  fhe  flutters  with  her  wings,  as  if  ftriving  to  get 
away,  either  from  perch  orfift,  fhe  is  faid  to  bate.  When 
(landing  too  near  they  fight  with  each  other,  it  is  called 
crabbing.  When  the  young  ones  quiver,  and  (hake  their 
wings  in  obedience  to  the  elder,  it  is  called  cow  ring.  When 
flie  wipes  her  beak  after  feeding,  flie  is  faid  to  Jeah. 
When  flie  fteeps,  (lie  is  faid  to  jouk.  The  time  of  her 
moulting  is  called  her  inlerttiewing .  Treading  is  called 
cawkihg.  When  (he  ftrefehes  one  of  her  wings  after  her 
legs,  and  then  the  orher,  it  is  called  mantling.  Her  dung 
is  called  muting  ;  when  flie  mutes  a  good  way  from  her, 
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flic  is  (aid  to  ffiee  j  when  dire&ly  down,  file  is  faid  to Jllmi, 
When  (lie  fneeses,  it  is  called  foiling.  When  fiie  i.iifes 
her  feathers,  and  (hakes  herfelf,  (lie  is  fuid  to  rouze. 
When,  aider  mantling,  (he  crolfes  her  wings  together  over 
her  back,  (he  is  faid  10  warble. 

When  a  falcon  feizes,  (he  is  faid  to  bind.  When,  after 
feizing,  (he  pulls  olf  the  feathers,  (he  is  faid  to  plume. 
When  flie  raifes  a  fowl  aloft,  and  at  length  defcends  with 
it  to  the  ground,  it  is  called  miffing.  When,  being  aloft, 
flie  defcends  to  (trike  her  prey,  it  is  called  J looping .  When 
(he  fiies  out  too  far  from  the  game,  (lie  is  faid  to  rake , 
When,  for  fa  king  her  proper  game,  (lie  flies  at  pies, 
crows,  &c.  it  is  called  check.  When,  milling'  the  fowl, 
flie  betakes  herfelf  to  t lie  next  check,  fhe  is  faid  to  fly  on 
head.  The  bird  or  game  (he  fiies  at  is  called  the  quarry. 
The  dead  body  of  a  bird  killed  by  the  falcon,  is  called  a 
pelt.  When  (lie  flies  away  with  the  quarry,  fire  is  (aid  to 
carry.  When,  in  (looping,  flie  turns  two  or  three  times 
on  the  wing,  to  recover  herfelf  ere  (lie  feizes,  it  is  called 
canceliering.  When  fhe  hits  the  prey,  yet  does  not  trufs 
it,  it  is  called  rujf.  The  making  a  falcon  tame  and  gentle, 
is  culled  reclaiming.  The  bringing  her  to  endure  com¬ 
pany,  manning  her.  An  old  (launch  falcon,  ufed  to  fly 
and  fet  example  to  a  young  one,  is  called  a  make-hawk. 

The  reclaiming,  manning,  breaking,  or  training  up  a 
falcon  to  the  fport,  conlilts  in  a  number  of  little  practices 
and  observances,  calculated  to  familiarize  the  falconer  to 
jiis  bird,  to  procure  its  love,  and  enfure  its  obedience.— 
When  a  young  falcon  comes  readily  to  the  lure,  a  pair 
of  luring-bells  are  to  be  put  upon  her  ;  and  the  more  apt 
•flie  is  to  range  out,  or  fiy  wild,  the  larger  nmft  the  bells 
be.  Having  ufed  her  to  this,  and  fhe  being  fliarp  fet, 
side  out  into  feme  large  field  unencumbered  with  trees, 
with  your  hawk  on  your  fifl  ;  then  having  loofened  her 
hood,  which  mull  be  ufed  during  the  time  of  her  train¬ 
ing,  vvhiflle  foftly  to  provoke  her  to  fiy  ;  unhood  her, 
and  let  her  ily  with  her  head  into  the  wind  ;  for  by  that 
means  (he  will  be  the  better  able  to  get  upon  the  wing, 
and  will  naturally  foar  upwards,  flying  a  circle.  After 
(he  has  flown  three  or  four  turns,  then  lure  her  with  your 
voice,  calling  the  lure  about  your  head,  having  firft  tied  a 
young  pallet  to  it ;  and  if  your  falcon  come  in  and  ap¬ 
proach  near  you,  reward  her  by  letting  her  kill  it,  and  by 
giving  her  the  pinion  or  liver. 

You  will  often  find,  that  when  (lie  flies  from  the  fifty 
file  will  take  (land  on  the  ground  :  this  is  a  fault  which 
is  very  common  with  young  falcons.  To  remedy  this, 
fright  her  up  ;  and  when  you  have  forced  her  to  take  a 
turn  or  two.,  take  her  down  to  the  lure  and  feed  her. 
But  if  this  fliould  not  do,  you  muft  have  in  readinefs  a 
duck  healed,  fo  that  (lie  may  fee  no  way  but  backwards, 
and  that  will  make  her  mount  the  higher.  Hold  this 
duck  in  your  hand,  by  one  of  the  wings  near  the  body  ; 
then  lure  with  the  voice  to  make  the  falcon  turn  her 
head,  and  when  (lie  is  at  a  reafo liable  pitch,  call  the  duck 
juft  under  her  ;  when,  if  (he  (hike,  permit  her  to  kill  it, 
and  reward  her  by  giving  her  fonie  of  the  entrails.  After 
you  have  practifed  this  for  fome  time,  your  hawk  will 
leave  the  (land,  and,  delighted  to  be  on  the  wing,  will  be 
very  obedient. 

The  annexed  Engraving  reprefents  the  trained  falcon 
perched  on  the  hand  of  the  falconer,  confined  by  the 
leafh  or  thong,  with  a  figure  alio  of  the  hood  which  the 
falconers  put  upon  the  bird’s  bead  when  they  train  her 
for  the  chace.  After  being  thus  domefticated,  the  falcon 
becomes  fond  of  the  fcciety  of  man,  is  very  docile,  and 
acquires  a  wonderful  dexterity  in  attacking  and  feizing 
herons  and  other  birds,  hares,  rabbits,  &c.  When  the 
falcon  attacks  birds  or  any  animal  on  the  ground,  the 
direition  of  its  flight  is  in  the  arc  of  a  circle  ;  but,  for 
feizing  birds  on  the  wing,  he  riles  conliderably  above 
them,  and  wheels  about  till  by  lus  excellent  light  he  is 
lure  of  his  aim,  then  darts  upon  them  with  the  fwiftnefs 
of  an  arrow,  and  never  quits  his  prey  til!  he  brings  it  to 
the  ground,  where  he  holds  jt  till  the  falconer  comes  up 
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and  rewards  him  with  a  part.  It  was  fome  times  the 
cuftopi  with  falconers  to  fet  the  prey  at  liberty  ;  a  heron, 
for  inftance,  if  not  too  much  wounded,  with  a  ft  Iyer  chain 
and  ticket  round  its  leg,  denoting  the  year  when  it  was 
taken,  that  thus  the  age  of  fucli  birds  might  in  fome 
meafure  be  afeertained.  The  fame  was  likewife  done 
with  eagles  and  falcons,  turned  adrift  on  purpofe  into  the 
woods  and  forefts,  even  after  having  been  long  ufed  for 
the  fport. 

FAI.D,  or  Fal'oa,  f.  in  old  records,  a  fiteep-fold. 

FAI.D'AGE,  f.  f faldagium,  barbarous  Larin.]  A  pri¬ 
vilege  which  anciently  feveral  lords  referved  to  then  - 
felves  of  (etting  up  folds  for  ftteep,  in  any  fields  within 
their  manors,  the  better  to  manure  them  ;  and  this  not 
only  with  their  own,  but  their  tenants’  Iheep.  This  faldar,- 
in  fome  places  they  call  a  foldcourfe  or  freehold.  Harris. 

FALD'FEE,  _/i  A  competition  paid  anciently  by  te¬ 
nants  for  the  privilege  of  faldage. 

FAL'DING,  /.  A  kind  of  coarfe  cloth. 

FAL'DISDORY,  J\  [of  pylbe,  a  hedge,  and  ■prop, 
Sax.  a  place.]  The  bilhop’s  leat  or  throne  within  the 
chancel. 

FALD'STOOL,  or  Foldstooi.,  f.  A  kind  of  ftool 
placed  at  the  Couth  fide  of  the  altar,  at  which  the  kings 
of  England  kneel  at  their  coronation. 

FALE,  a  river  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall, 
which  riles  about  five  miles  fouth-eaft  from  St.  Columb 
Major,  and  runs  into  the  fea  at  Falmouth. 

FALE'MI,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  runs  into  the  Se¬ 
negal  twenty  miles  weft  of  Gallant. 

FALE'RA,  f.  in  falconry,  a  difeafe  in  hawks. 

FALE'RIA,  anciently  a  town  of  Picenum,  now  Falle- 
rona,  of  which  the  inhabitants  were  called  Falericnfes.  Pliny. 

FALE'RJf,  anciently  a  town  of  Hetruria,  on  the  weft 
of  the  Tiber  j  Falifci,  the  people  of  the  town  and  terri¬ 
tory.  The  territory  was  famous  for  its  rich  paftures  ; 
hence  the  gramen  Falifcum  in  authors.  Eutropius  and 
Frontinus  call  the  town  Falifci ;  which,  according  to  the 
laft,  was  fqrnamed  Colonia  Junonia.  The  Falifci  are  called 
Aequi  by  Virgil  ;  becaufe  they  afforded  fupplemental  laws 
to  the  two  tables.  Servius. 

FALE'RN,/!  in  falconry,  a  difeafe  in  hawks,  in  which 
their  talons  grow  white. 

FALER'NIAN,  adj.  [from  Falernus.]  Belonging  to  Fa- 
lernus  ;  belonging  to  the  wine  of  the  Faternus. 

FALER'NIAN,  J.  [from  the  adj.]  The  wine  of  the 
Falernus. 

FALER'NUM,  f.  [from  Falernus.']  Falernian  wine; 
mufeadine. 

FALER'NUS,  a  fertile  mountain  and  plain  of  Cam¬ 
pania,  famous  for  its  wine,  which  the  Roman  poets  have 
greatly  celebrated.  Livy. 

FALE'Sl A,  f-  m  old  records,  a  hill  or  down  by  the 
fea  fide. 

FA'LIN,  a  river  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  which  runs  into 
the  Sea  of  Japan.  Lat.  43.  5.  N.  Ion.  151.2.  K.  Ferro, 

FA'LIOS,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  on  the  Black  Sea  : 
twenty-four  miles  weft  of  Amafieh. 

FALIS'CI,  a  people  of  Hetruria,  originally  a  Macedo. 
nian  colony.  When  they  were  befieged  by  Camillus,  -a 
fchool-mafter  went  out  of  the  gates  of  the  city  with  his 
pupils  and  betrayed  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
enemy,  that  by  inch  a  polfeftion  he  might  eafily  oblige 
the  place  to  furrender.  Camillus  heard  the  pfopbfal  with 
indignation,  and  ordered  the  man  to  be  ftripped  naked 
and  whipped  back  to  the  town  by  thole  whom  his  perfidy 
wifhed  to  betray.  This  inftance  of  generofity  operated 
upon  the  people  fo  powerfully,  that  they  furre'ndered  to 
the  R omans.  Plutarch. 

FALK.  (John  Peter),  one  of  the  feientific  travellers 
employed  by  the  late  emprefs  of  Ruflia  to  explore  her 
vaft  dominions,  born  in  Wellrogothia  in  Sweden,  in  5727- 
He  ftudied  medicine  at  the  unrverfity  of  U-pfal,  and  went 
through  a  courfe  of  botany  under  the  celebrated  Linnaeus, 
to  whole  Ion  he  was  tutor;  and  through  his  recommen¬ 
ds  tic « 
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dation  was  afterwards  appointed  profefTor  of  botany  at 
the  apothecaries’  garden  of  Peterfburgh.  When  Ihe  im¬ 
perial  academy  of  fciences  was  preparing,  in  1768,  the 
plan  of  its  learned  expeditions,  it  engaged  Mr.  Falk  in 
its  fervice.  In  1771,  he  was  recalled  from  his  travels; 
but  having  only  got  to  Kafan  in  1773,  he  there  obtained 
permillion  to  go  and  life  the  baths  of  Kifliar,  from  which 
lie  returned  to  Kafan  at  the  end  of  the  year,  apparently 
much  better.  His  difeafe  appeared  to  be  a  fixed  melan¬ 
choly,  under  the  fatal  influence  of  which  he  deftroyed 
himfelf  on  the  31ft  of  March,  1774.  His  fate  was  gene¬ 
rally  and  juftly  lamented.  His  papers  were  found  in  the 
greateft  diforder ;  they  however  contain  very  ufeful  and 
important  matter.  He  made  the  Kirgifians  and  other 
Tartar  nations  particular  objedls  of  his  refearch  ;  and  as 
he  frequently  remained  nine  months  in  the  fame  place,  he 
was  enabled  to  obtain  fatisfaftory  information  refpedting 
them.  In  1774,  the  imperial  academy  of  fciences  at  Pe¬ 
terfburgh  appointed  profefTor  Laxman  to  arrange  his  ma¬ 
im  fcripts,  and  prepare  them  for  the  prefs,  which  was 
accordingly  done.  They  were  publifhed  under  the  title 
of  Bcitrage  zur  topograpkij'chen  Kenntnifs  dcr  RuJJifchen  Reic/is , 
3  vols.  4to.  with  plates,  Peterfburgh,  1785. 

FAL'KENAU,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Neyfle  :  four  miies  and  a  half  fouth  of  Grotkau. 

FAL'KENAU,  or  Falkenow,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in 
the  circle  of  Saats,  on  the  Eger;  where  are  manufactures 
of  alum,  fulphur,  and  vitriol :  twelve  miles  north-eaft  of 
Egrarand  fixty-fix  weft  of  Prague. 

FAL'KENBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy 
of  Stiria  :  ten  miles  north  of  Oberwoltz. 

PAL'KENBERG,  a  fea-port  town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
province  of  Halland,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Athran, 
on  the  Scaggerac  :  the  chief  trade  of  the  inhabitants  is 
fiihing.  Near  it  a  battle  was  fought  between  the  Danes 
and  the  Swedes,  in  1365,  in  which  the  former  were  de¬ 
feated  :  fifty-two  miles  north  of  Helfinborg.  Lat.  56.  54. 
N.  Ion.  12.  27.  E.  Greenwich. 

PAL'KENBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  and  county  of  Lippe  :  two  miles  fouth  of 
Horn. 

FAL'KENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Upper  Saxony,  and  New  Mark  of  Brandenburg:  fix 
miles  eaft  of  Dramburg,  and  124  north-eaft  of  Berlin. 
Lat.  53.  29.  N.  Ion.  33. 45.  E.  Ferro. 

FAL'KENHAGER,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Upper  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Pomerania:  five  miles 
fouth  of  Rumelibnrg. 

FAL'KENSTEIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  arch¬ 
duchy  of  Auftria,  with  a  caftle,  the  proprietor  of  which 
has  a  right  to  coin  money  :  ten  miles  north-weft  of  Zif- 
teiTdorjf. 

FAL'KENSTEIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  imthe  arch¬ 
duchy  of  Auftria  :  ten  miles  fouth  of  Aigen. 

FAL'KENSTEIN,  or  Valckenstein,  a  town  of  Ger¬ 
many,  in  Upper  Bavaria,  fituated  on  the  Inn :  eight 
miles  north  of  Kuffstein,  and  twenty-four  fouth-weft  of 
Traunftein. 

FAL'KENSTEIN  (county  of),  a  fmall  country  of  Ger¬ 
many,  on  the  confines  of  France.  It  was  fold  by  the  laft 
count,  in  1667,  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  from  whom  it 
came  to  the  emperors  elected  from  that  houfe.  When 
the  emperor  Francis  Stephen  ceded  Lorraine  to  France, 
in  1735,  he  referved  the  county  of  Falkenftein.  It-teok 
its  name  from  a  caftle,  not  now  in  exiftence :  and  contains 
the  town  of  Winweiler,.  a  town  of  its  own  name,  and 
about  fifteen  villages :  the  inhabitants  are  principally  Lu¬ 
therans  ;  with  Tome  Roman  catholics. 

FAL'KENS'I  PIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Lower  Ba¬ 
varia  :  fifteen  miles  north  of  Staubing,  and  nine  fouth- 
weft  of  Cham. 

FAL'KENSTEIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  Vogtland:  two  miles  fouth  of 
Auerbach. 

FAL'KENSTEIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
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of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  county  of  Falkenftein  :  twenty- 
four  miles  weft  of  Worms,  and  twenty-feven  north-eaft  of 
Deux  Ponts. 

FAL'KENSTEIN,  a  town  and  caftle  of  Swiflerland, 
in  the  canton  of  Soleure;  formerly  the  refidence  of  its 
particular  lords,  which  bore  the  fame  name  :  the  family 
has  been  long  extindl. 

FAL'KENSTEIN  (John  Henry),  a  vol  uminous  Fran¬ 
conian  writer,  borp  in  1682.  After  ftudying  at  fome  of 
the  German  and  Dutch  univerfities,  he  went  through  va¬ 
rious  viciflitudes,  and  in  1714  was  appointed  director  of 
the  revived  academy  of  the  nobility  at  Erlangen.  In  171k 
he  entered  into  the  fervice  of  John  Anthony,  bifhop  of 
Eichftadr,  who  placed  unlimited  confidence  in  him  ;  and 
he  had  free  accefs  to  the  archives  and  public  records',  in 
order  that  he  might.write  a  hiftory  of  that  bifhopric.  The 
death  of  his  patron,  however,  having  produced  many 
changes  in  Eichftadt,  he  loft  his  employment  in  1730,  and 
was  taken  into  the  fervice  of  Charles  William  Frederic, 
margrave  of  Anfpach.  In  this  (ituation  he  remained  till 
the  lime  of  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Schwabach, 
on  the  3d  of  February,  1760.  His  principal  works  are: 
1.  Antiquitates  Nordgavitnfes  \  Eranckfort  and  Leipfic,  1737, 
with  cod.  diplom.  3  vols.  folio.  2.  Dclica  topographic a  No- 
rinibergenfes ;  or,  Geographical  Defcription  of  the  imperial 
City  of  Nuremberg,  1733,  folio.  3.  Antiquitates  Sudga - 
vienfes ;  or.  An  hiltorical  Defcription  of  thofe  Diftridts 
known  under  the  general  Name  of  Sudgau,  1733.  4. 

AnaleEla  Thuringo-Nordgavienfia  ;  Schwabach,  1734 — 1747, 
8vo.  5.  Antiquitates  &  memorabilia  Nordgavia  veteris ;  or, 
An  Account  of  the  Antiquities  of  the  Town  of  Nordgau: 
Part  I.  Schwabach,  1734;  Part  II.  1736  ;  Part  III.  1^43, 
folio  ;  with  a  great  many  plates  and  portraits  of  the  mar¬ 
graves  of  Brandenburgh :  a  fourth  part  was  publifhed 
after  the  author’s  death.  6.  Civitat.  Erfurt  hijloria  critic  a 
&  diplom.  or,  A  diplomatic  Hiftory  of  Erfurt;  1739,  4to. 
7.  Chronicon  Suabacenfe  ;  or,  A  complete  Defcription  of  the 
Town  of  Schwabach  ;  Eranckfort,  1740.  8.  Defcription 

of  the  City  of  Nuremburg  ;  Erfurt,  1750,410.  9  .Anti, 

quitates  &  memorabilia  Marchia  Brandenburgenjis ;  or,  The 
Antiquities  and  Hiftory  of  the  Marche  of  Brandenburgh  ; 
17 5U  1 7 5 2 >  two  parts,  qto.  After  his  death  were  pub- 
lilhed,  Vollflandige  Gejchichte  des  Grojfcn  Rerzogthums  und 
ehemaligen  Konigreichs  Bayern  ;  A  complete  Hiftory  of  the 
Dukedom  and  former  Kingdom  of  Bavaria;  Munich, 
1763,  and  Ingolftadt  and  Augfburg,  1776,  3  vols.  folio. 
Antiquitatum  Nordga vienfmm  codex  diplomatics-,  four  parts  j 
Ne.uftadt  on  the  Aifch,  1788,  folio. 

FAI.K'IA.y.  [fo  named  by  Thunberg  in  honour  of 
John  Peter  Falk,  profeffor  at  Peterfburgh.  ]  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order  digynia,  natural  order 
of  campanaceas,  (borragiaete,  JuJf.)  The  generic  charac¬ 
ters  arc —  Calyx:  perianthium  one-leafed,  fomewhat  in¬ 
flated,  five-cornered,  fhorter  by  half  than  the  corolla,  five- 
parted;  angles  widened  in  the  middle,  comprefied,  (land¬ 
ing  out ;  divifions  ovate,  acute.  Corolla  :  one-petalled, 
bell-fliaped,  crenate-tep.-parted  ;  border  fpreading.  Sta¬ 
mina  :  filaments  five,  filiform,  inferted  into  the  tube  of 
the  corolla,  erect,  unequal,  fhorter  than  the  corolla ;  an- 
therte  ovate,  comprefied.  Piftillutn  :  germs  four,  fupe- 
rior,  fmooth  j  ftyles  two,  capillary,  divaricate,  tire  length 
of  the  corolla ;  ftigmas  capitate,  obtufe,  fimple,  orbicu- 
late,  peltate.  Pericarpium:  none.  Seeds:  four,  globular, 
arilled,  at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx. — . EJfential  CharaElcr. 
Calyx  bell-fliaped,  five-cleft ;  corolla  bell-lhaped  ;  ftigmas 
orbicular,  peltate;  feeds  four,  arilled. 

Falkia  repens,  or  creeping  falkia,  a  (ingle  fpecies.  It 
refembles  Convolvulus  in  the  herb  and  ftrudlure  of  tire 
flower;  but  it  differs  totally  in  the  feed.  Native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope;  obferved  there  by  Thunberg  and 
MafFon.  Introduced  in  1774.  It  is  perennial,  and  flowers 
from  May  to  Auguft.  It  may  be  increafed  by  parting 
the  roots,  planting  in  loamy  earth,  and  watering  freely  in 
fu  miner. 

FAL'KIRK,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
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Stirling ;  chiefly  fupported  by  the  markets  of  cattle  which 
are  brought  here  from  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland  for 
fale,  of  which  15,000  have  been  fold  fometimes  at  one 
market,  or  tryft  as  they  call  it  there.  In  the  year  1298, 
a  battle  was  fought  here  between  the  Englifli  and  the 
Scots,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated  with  the  lofs  of 
about  1 2,000  men,  while  the  lofs  of  the  Englifli  amounted 
fcarcely  to  one  hundred.  In  the  year  1  746,  prince  Charles, 
with  his  forces,  defeated  the  royal  army,  under  general 
Hawley,  near  this  town,  and  compelled  them  to  retire  to 
Edinburgh  :  twenty  miles  weft  of  Edinburgh,  and  eight 
fouth-eaft  of  Stirling. 

FALK'LAND,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Fife,  formerly  the  refidetice  of  the  kings  of  Scotland;  the 
palace  is  now  in  ruins  :  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Perth, 
and  eighteen  north-eaft  of  Edinburgh. 

I'ALK'LAND  ISLANDS,  in  the  Southern  Atlantic 
Ocean,  fubjedt  to  Spain.  Thefe  iflands  were  probably 
feenby  Magellan,  Sharp,  and  Drake  ;  nevertheless  Davies 
isfuppofed  to  have  been  the  firft  that  difcovered  them, 
in  the  year  1592.  In  1594,  they  were  vifited  by  fir  Richard 
Hawkins,  who  faw  fome  fires,  and  fuppofed  them  to  have 
been  inhabited.  They  were  called  by  him  Hawkins' s  Mai¬ 
den  Land.  The  name  of  Falkland  is  faid  to  have  been  given 
by  captain  Strong,  in  1639.  Roggewin,  who  palled  by 
the  euft  coaft  in  1721,  called  them  South  Belgia\  they  have 
likewife  been  called  New  IJlands  of  St.  Louis,  and  Mallouines, 
but  the  name  of  Falkland  has  generally  prevailed.  They 
eonfift  of  two  large  iflands,  with  a  great  number  of  fmaller 
furrounding  them,  and  are  fituated  to  the  eaftward  of  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  In  1764,  commodore  Byron  was 
difpatched  by  the  Britifti  court  to  take  polled!  on  of  thefe 
iflands,  and  fettle  a  colony  at  a  place  called  Port  Egmont. 
They  were  at  firft  reprefented  as  a  valuable  acquifition, 
but  ceded  to  Spain  in  1774.  See  the  article  England, 
vol.  vi.  p.  743.  Indeed  thefe  iflands  do  not  feem  likely 
to  have  been  of  any  advantage  to  Great  Britain,  as  we 
learn  from  the  obfervations  of  captain  Macbride,  who 
fays,  “  VVe  found  a  mafs  of  iflands  and  broken  lands,  of 
which  the  foil  was  nothing  but  a  bog,  with  no  better 
profpeft  than  that  of  barren  mountains,  beaten  by  (forms 
almoft  perpetual.  Yet  this  is  fummer  ;  and  if  the  winds 
of  winter  hold  their  natural  proportion,  thofewho  lie  but 
two  cables’  length  from  the  ftiore,  mult  paf's  weeks  with¬ 
out  having  any  communication  with  it.  Belides  the  names 
above-mentioned,  they  have  alfo  been  called  Pspys  IJlands , 
and  Sebald  de  Wert’s  Iflands.  Lat.  51.6.  to  52.  30.  S.  Ion. 
56.  30.  to  62.  16.  W.  Greenwich. 

FALK'LAND’s  SOUND,  a  ftrait,  or  bay,  which  fepa- 
rates  the  two  largeft  of  the  Falkland  Iflands. 

FAL'KOPING,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Weft  Gothland.  In  1338,  a  battle  was  fought  here  be¬ 
tween  Albert  king  of  Sweden,  and  Margaret  queen  of 
Denmark  and  Norway,  when  the  former  was  defeated, 
and,  with  his  foil,  taken  and  (hut  tip  prifoners  in  a  ftrong 
caftle  :  fifty-fix  miles  eaft  of  Uddevalla. 

To  FALL,  v.n.  pret.  I  fell-,  compound  pret.  I  have 
fallen  or  fain:  [peallan,  Sax.  fallen.  Germ.]  To  drop 
from  a  higher  place. — Thou  (halt  make  a  battlement  for 
thy  roof,  that  thou  bring  not  blood  upon  thine  houfe,  if 
any  man  fall  from  thence.  Deut. 

I  fhall  fall 

Like  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evening, 

And  no  man  fee  me  more.  Shahefpeare. 

To  drop  from  an  ereft  to  a  prone  pofture. — Saul  fell  all 
along  on  the  earth.  iSam.  xxviii.  20. — To  drop;  to  be 
held  or  adhere  no  longer. — His  chains  fell. olf  from  his 
hands.  Alls,  xii.  7. — To  move  down  any  defcent. — All 
liquid  bodies  are  diffufive  ;  for  their  parts  being  in  mo¬ 
tion,  have  no  connexion  one  with  another,  but  glide  and 
fall  off  any  way,  as  gravity  and  the  air  prefleth  them. 
Burnet. — To  drop  ripe  from  the  tree. — As  the  leaf  falleth 
off  from  the  vine,  and  as  a  falling  fig  from  the  fig-tree. 
Ifa.  xxxiv.  4. — To  pafs  at  the  outlet  :  as  a  river. — Ctefar 
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therefore  gave  orders  to  build  his  gallies  on  the  Loir,  and 
the  rivers  that  fall  into  it.  Arbuthnot. — To  be  determined 
to  fome  particular  direftion. — Birds  and  fowls  that  reft 
one  foot  to  eafe  the  other,  naturally  lay  their  heads  under 
their  wings,  that  the  centre  of  gravity  may  fall  upon  the 
foot  they  (land  on.  Chcyne. — To  apoftatife  ;  to  depart 
from  faith  or  goodnefs. — Labour  to  enter  into  that  reft, 
left  any  man  fall  after  the  fame  example  of  unbelief. 
Heb.  iv.  11. 

They  brought  fcandal 
To  Ifrael,  diffidence  of  God,  and  doubt 
In  feeble  hearts,  propenfe  enough  before 
To  w'aver  or  fall  off,  and  join  withddols.  Milton . 

To  die  by  violence. — A  thoufand  ftmll  fallal  thy  fide, 
and  ten  thoufand  at  thy  right  hand  ;  but  it  fhall  not  come 
nigh  thee.  Pfal.  xci.  7. — Ye  fhall  chafe  your  enemies, 
and  they  fhall  fall  before  you  by  thefword.  Lev.  xxvi,  7. 
They  not  obeying, 

Incurr’d,  what  could  they  lefs  ?  the  penalty  ; 

And  manifold  in  fin,  deferv’d  to  fall .  Milton. 

To  come  to  a  hidden  end  : 

He  firft  the  fate  of  Crefar  did  foretell, 

And  pity’d  Rome  wdien  Rome  in  Crefar  fell ; 

In  iron  clouds  conceal’d  the  public  light, 

And  impious  mortals  fear’d  eternal  night.  Dry  den. 

4"o  be  degraded  from  an  high  ftation  ;  to  fink  into  mean*, 
nefs  ordifgrace;  to  be  plunged  into  hidden  mifery  : 

What  can  be  their  bufinefs 

With  a  poor  weak  woman  fall’n  from  favour  1  Shakcfpcare. 
To  decline  from  power  or  empire  ;  to  be  overthrown  : 
What  men  could  do, 

Is  done  already  :  heaven  and  earth  will  witnefs, 

If  Rome  muft  fall,  that  we  are  innocent.  Addifon. 

To  enter  into  any  ftate  worfe  than  the  former. — Some 
painters,  taking  precepts  in  too  literal  afenfe,  have  fallen 
thereby  into  great  inconveniences.  Dryden. — To  come  into 
any  ftate  of  weaknefs,  terror,  or  mifery. — The  beft  men 
fall  under  the  fevereft  preffures.  Wake. — To  decreafe  ;  to 
be  diminiflied,  as  in  weight. — From  the  pound  weight,  as 
Pliny  tells  11s,  the  as  fell  to  two  ounces  in  the  fiift  Punic 
war;  when  Hannibal  invaded  Italy,  to  one  ounce  ;  then, 
by  the  Papirian  law,  to  half  an  ounce.  Arbuthnot. — To 
ebb;  to  grow  (hallow  ;  as,  the  river  falls.  To  decreafe 
in  value  ;  to  bear  lefs  price. — When  the  price  of  corn  fall¬ 
eth,  men  generally  break  no  more  ground  than  will  fupply 
their  own  turn.  Carew. — To  fink  ;  not  to  amount  to  the 
full. — The  great  nefs  of  an  eftute,  in  bulk  and  territory, 
doth  fall  under  meafure ;  and  the  greatnefs  of  finances 
and  revenue  doth  full  under  computation.  Bacon. — To  be 
rejected  ;  to  become  null. — This  book  muft  (land  or  fall 
with  thee  ;  not  by  any  opinion  I  have  of  it,  but  thy  own. 
Locke . — To  decline  from  violence  to  calmnefs ;  from  in- 
tenlenefs  to  remiffion  : 

At  length  her  fury  fell ,  her  foaming  ceas’d  ; 

And  ebbing  in  her  foul,  the  god  decreas’d.  Dryden. 

To  enter  into  any  new  ftate  of  the  body  or  mind. — When 
about  twenty,  upon  the  falfenefs  of  a  lover,  (lie fell  di- 
ftrafted.  Temple. — He  died  calmly,  and  with  all  the  eafi- 
nefs  of a  man  falling  afleep.  Atterbury. — I  fell  in  leve  with 
the  character  of  Pomponius  Atticus  ;  I  longed  to  imitate 
him.  Blount  to  Pope. 

In  fweet  mtific  is  fuch  art. 

Killing  care  and  grief  of  heart, 

Fall  afleep,  or  hearing  die.  Shakefpeare. 

To  fink  into  an  air  of  difeontent  or  dejeftion  of  the  look. 

— If  thoti  perfuade  thyfelf  that  they  fhall  not  be  taken, 
let  not  thy  countenance  fall.  Judith,  vi.  9. 

I  have  obferv’d  of  late  thy  looks  are  fallen , 

O’ercaft  with  gloomy  cares  and  dilcontent.  Addijon. 
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To  fink  below  fome thing  in  comparifon  : 

Fame  of  thy  beauty  and  thy  youth, 

Among  the  reft  me  hither  brought, 

Finding  this  fam t  fall  (hort  of  truth, 

Made  me  ftay  longer  titan  I  thought.  Waller. 

To  happen;  to  befal.— -Oft  it  falls  out,  that  while  one 
thinks  too  much  of  his  doing,  he  leaves  to  do  the  eftedt 
of  this  thinking.  Sidney. 

O,  how  feeble  is  man’s  power, 

That  if  good  fortune  fall ,  _ 

Cannot  add  another  hour, 

Nor  a  loft  hour  recall  !  _  Donne, 

Toconte  by  chance  ;  to  light  on.— The  Romans^/?//  upon 
this  model  by  chance,  but -the  Spartans  by  thought  and 
defign.  Swift. — To  come  to  a  (fated  method. — The  odd 
hours  at  the  end  of  the  folar  year,  are  not  indeed  fully  lix, 
but  are  deficient  io'  44";  which  deficiency,  in  134  years, 
collected,  amounts  to  a  whole  day:  and  hence  may  be 
feen  the  reafon  why  the  vernal  equinox,  which  at  the 
time  of  the  Nicene  council  fell  upon  the  21ft  of  March, 
falls  now  about  ten  days  fooner.  Holder  on  Time. — To  come 
unexpectedly. — It  happened  this  evening  that  we  fell  into 
a  very  pleafing  walk,  at  a  diftance from  his  houfe.  AddiJ'on. 
— To  begin  any  thing  with  ardour  and  vehemence. — 
And  the  next  multitude  fell  a  luffing.  Num. — They  fell 
to  blows,  infomuch  that  the  Argonauts  flew  the  inoft  part 
of  the  Deliones.  Id  Eft  range. — To  handle  or  treat  diredtly. 
— We  muff  immediately  fall  into  our  fubjeft,  and  treat 
every  part  of  it  in  a  lively  manner.  Addifon. — To  come 
vindictively  :  as  a  puniftiment. — There  fell  wrath  for  it 
againft  Ifrael.  2 Citron. — To  come  by  any  mifchance  to 
any  new  poffeffor. — The  flout  bifliop  could  not  well 
brook  that  his  province  fhould  fall  into  their  hands, 
Knolles. — To  drop  or  pafs,  by  careleflhefs  or  imprudence. 
— Some  expreflions  fell  from  him,  not  very  favourable  to 
the  people  of  Ireland.  Swift. — To  come  forcibly  and  ir- 
refiffibly. — Fear  fell  on  them  all.  AEls,  xix.  17. 

A  kind  refrefhing  deep  is  fallen  upon  him  : 

1  fau'  him  ftretcht  at  eafe,  his  fancy  loft 
In  pleafing  dreams.  Addifon. 

To  become  tire  property  of  any  one  by  lot,  chance,  inhe¬ 
ritance,  or  otherwife. — You  fhall  fee  a  great  eftat et  fall  to 
you,  which  you  would  have  loft  the  relilli  of,  had  you 
known  yourfelf  born  to  it.  Addifon. 

If  to  her  fhare  fome  female  errors  fall. 

Look  on  her  face,  and  you’ll  forget  them  all.  Pope. 

To  languifh  ;  to  grow  faint. — Their  hopes  or  fears  for 
the  common  caufe  rofe  or  fell  with  your  lordfliip’s  intereff. 
Addifon. — To  be  born  ;  to  be  yeaned. — Lambs  nmft  have 
care  taken  of  them  at  their  firft  falling  ;  elfe,  while  they 
are  weak,  the  crows  and  magpies  will  be  apt  to  pick  out 
their  eyes.  Mortimer. 

To  Fall  away.  To  grow  lean. — Watery  vegetables 
are  proper,  and  fi fir  rather  than  flefh  :  in  a  Lent  diet  peo- 
ple  Commonly  fall  away .  Arbuthinot. — To  revolt ;  to  change 
allegiance. — The  fugitives  fell  away  to  the  king  of  Baby¬ 
lon.  2  Kings. — To  apoftatize  ;  to  (ink  into  wickednefs. — 
Thefe  for  a  while  believe,  and  in  time  of  temptation  fall 
away.  Luke,  viii.  13. — Say  not  thou,  it  is  through  the 
Lord  that  I  fell  away  ;  for  thou  oughteft  not  to  do  the 
things  that  he  hafeth.  Ecc/cf  xv. — Toperifli  ;  to  he  loft. 
— How  can  it  enter  into,  the  thoughts  of  man,  that  the 
foul,  which  is  capable  of  fuch  immenfe  perfection,  and 
of  receiving  new  improvement  to  all  eternity,  (hall  fall 
away  into  nothing,  almoft  as  (oon  as  it  is  created  ?  Addfon. 

Still  propagate  ;  for  (fill  they  fall  away ; 

’  Lis  prudence  to  prevent  entire  decay.  Dryden. 

To  decline  gradually;  to  fade;  to  languid). — In  a  cu¬ 
rious  brede  of  needlework  one  colour  falls  away  by  fuch 
juft  degrees,  and  another  rifles  lo  infenlibly,  that  we  fee 
the  variety,  without  being  able  to  diftinguilh  the  total  va- 
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ni filing  of  the  one  from  the  firft  appearance  of  the  other. 

Addifon. 

To  Fall  back.  To  fail  of  a  promife  or  purpofe. — We 
have  often  fallen  back  from  our  refolutions.  Taylor. — To 
recede  ;  to  give  way. 

To  Fall  down  :  \_down  is  fometimes  added  to  fall ,  though 
it  adds  little  to  the.  fignification.  ]  To  pro  (Irate  himfelfm 
adoration.  —  All  kings  (hall  fall  doion  before  him  :  all  na¬ 
tions  (hall  fierce  him.  PJ'al.  Ixxii.  n. — Shall  I  fall  down 
to  the  dock  of  a  tree?  Ifa.  xliv.  19. — To  fink;  not  to 
ftand. — As  die  was  fpeaking,  file  fell  down  for  faintilefs. 
Efk.  xv. 

Down  fell  the  beauteous  youth  ;  the  yawning  wound 
Gufh’d  out  a  purple  ftream,  and  ftain’d  the  ground.  Dryd. 

To  bend  as  a  fuppliant. — They  fhall  fall  down  unto  thee  ; 
they  lhal l  make  fupplication  unto  thee.  Ifa.  y. lv.  14. 

“  If  a  man  Fall,  tread  on  him -all.” — The  French  fay, 
Qpiand  I’arbre  ef  a  terre ,  tout  le  monde  court  aux  branches  : 
When  the  tree  is  fallen,  every  one  will  have  a  fhare  of  the 
branches.  The  Italians,  Al  canecke  invccchib  la  volpi  gli 
pifcia  adoffo. — Nothing  can  more  forcibly  exprefs  the  in¬ 
humanity  and  felfilhnefs  of  bafe  minds,  than  this  proverb. 

To  F Ahbfrom.  To  revolt  ;  to  depart  from  adherence. 
— The  emperor  being  much  folicited  by  the  Scots  not  to 
be  a  help  to  ruin  their  kingdom,  fell  by  degrees  from  the 
king  of  England.  Hayward. 

To  Fall  in.  To  concur;  to  coincide. — Objections 
fall  in  here,  and  are  the  cleared:  and  mod  convincing  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  truth.  Woodward. — When  the  war  was  be¬ 
gun,  there  foon  fell  in  other  incidents  at  home,  which 
made  the  continuance  of  it  neceffary.  Swift.— To  comply  ; 
to  yield  to. — Our  fine  young  ladies  readiiy  fall  in  with  the 
direction  of  the  graver  fort.  SpcFlator. 

To  Fall  off.  To  feparate  ;  to  be  broken  : 

Rove  cools,  friendfhip  falls  off,  brothers  divide  1 
In  cities,  mutinies  ;  in  countries,  difeord.  Shakefpcare. 
To  perifh  ;  to  die  away. — Languages  need  recruits  to  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  thofe  words  that  are  continually  falling 
o^  through  dilufe.  Felton. — To  apoftatize  ;  to  revolt  ;  to 
torfake. — Were  I  always  grave,  one  half  of  my  readers 
would  fall  off  from  me.  Spectator. 

What  caufe 

Mov’d  our  grand  parents,  in  that  happy  ftate, 

Favour’d  of  Heav’n  fo  highly,  to  fall  off 

From  their  Creator,  and  tranfgrefs  his  will  ?  Milton. 

To  Fall  on.  To  begin  eagerly  to  do  any  thing  : 

Some  coarfe  cold  fallad  is  before  thee  fet ;  ' 

Bread  with  the  bran,  perhaps,  and  broken  meat  ; 

Fall  on,  and  try  thy  appetite  to  eat.  Dryden. 

To  make  an  affault  ;  to  begin  the  attack. — Draw  all  ;  and 
when  I  give  the  word,  fall  on.  (Edipus. 

Fall  on,  pall  on,  and  hear  him  not  ; 

But  fpare  his  perfon  for  his  father’s  fake.  Dryden. 

To  Fall  over.  To  revolt ;  to  defert  from  one  fide  to 
the  other : 

And  do’ ft  thou  now  fall  over  to  my  foes  ? 

Thou  wear  a  lion’s  hide  !  doff  it,  for  fttame, 

And  hang  a  calve’s  fkin  on  thofe  recreant  limbs.  Skakfp. 

To  Fall  out.  To  quarrel;  to  jar;  to  grow  conten¬ 
tious.— How  fell  you  out,  fay  that  ? — Shakefpcare. 

A  foul  exafperated  in  ills ,  falls  out 
With  every  thing,  its  friend,  itfelf.  Addifon. 

To  happen;  to  befall. — Who  think  you  is  my  Dorns 
fallen  out  to  be  !  Sidney. — If  it  fo  fall  out  that  you  are  mifer- 
able  for  ever,  thou  haft  no  reafon  to  be  furprifed,  as  if 
fome  unexpected  thing  had  happened.  Tillotfm. 

To  Fall  to.  To  begin  eagerly  to  eat  : 

The  men  were  faftiion’d  in  a  larger  mould,  , 

The  women  fit  for  labour,  big  and  bold  ; 

Gigantic 
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Gigantic  hinds,  as  foon  as  work  was  done, 

To  their  huge  pots  of  boiling  pulfe  would  run  ; 

Fall  to,  with  eager  joy,  on  homely  food.  Dryden. 

To  apply  himfelf  to. — They  fell  ta.raifing  money  under 
pretence  of  the  relief  of  Ireland.  Clarendon. 

T  know  thee  not,  old  man  ;  fall  to  thy  prayers : 

How  ill  white  hairs'become  a  fool  and  judice  !  Shahcfpcare. 

To  Fall  under.  To  be  fubjeft  to  ;  to  become  the  fub¬ 
jeft  of. — The  idea  of  the  painter  and  the  fculptor  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  that  perfect  and  excellent  example  of  the 
mind,  by  imitation  of  which  imagined  form,  all  things 
are  reprefented  which  fall  under  human  fight.  Dryden. — 
To  be  ranged  with  ;  to  be  reckoned  with. — No  rules  that 
relate  to  padoral  can  affect  the  Georgies,  which  fall  under 
that  clafs  of  poetry  which  confifts  in  giving  plain  inftruc- 
tions  to  the  reader.  Addifon. 

To  Fall  upon.  To  attack  ;  to  invade;  to  affault. —  An 
infection  in  a  town  fir  it  falls  upon  children,  weak  confiitu- 
tions,  or  thofe  that  are  fubjeft  to  other  difeafes  ;  but, 
fpreading  further,  feizes  upon  the  molt  healthy.  Temple. 
— To  attempt. — I  do  not  intend  to  fall  upon  nice  philofo- 
phical  difquifitions  about  the  nature  of  time.  Holder. — To 
rufh  againlt.— At  the  fame  time  that  the  dorm  be&ts  upon  the 
whole  fpecies  we  are  falling  foul  upon  one  another.  Addifon. 

Fall  is  one  of  thofe  general  words  of  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  afeertain  or  detail  the  full  fignification.  It 
retains  in  mod  of  its  fenfes  fome  part  of  its  primitive 
meaning,  and  implies  cither  literally  or  figuratively  de- 
icent,  violence,  or  fuddennefs.  In  many  of  its  fenfes  it 
is  oppofed  to  rife  ;  but  in  others  has  no  counterpart  or 
co-relative. 

To  FALL,  &.  a.  To  drop  ;  to  let  fall : 

If  that  the  earth  could  teem  with  woman’s  tears, 

Each  drop,  (lie  falls,  would  prove  a  crocodile.  Shakfpcare. 
To  fink  ;  to  deprefs;  the  contrary  to  raife. — If  a  man 
would  endeavour  to  raife  or  fall  his  voice  (till  by  half 
notes,  like  the  flops  of  a  lute,  or  by  whole  notes  alone 
without  halfs,  as  far  as  an  eighth,  he  will  not  be  able  to 
frame  his  voice  unto  it.  Bacon. — To  diminifh  ;  to  let  fink  ; 
oppofed  to  raije. — Upon  ledenifig  interePc  to  four  per  cent. 
you  fall  the  price  of  y’our  native  commodities,  or  lefiTen 
your  trade,  or  el le  prevent  not  the  high  ufe.  Locke. — To 
yean  ;  to  bring  forth  : 

They  then  conceiving,  did  in  yeaning  time, 
/^//party-coloured  lambs,  and  thofe  were  Jacob’s.  Shakefp. 

FALL,  f  The  aft  of  dropping  from  on  high  : 

High  o’er  their  heads  a  mould’ring  rock  is  plac’d, 

That  promifes  a  fall,  and  fliakes  at  every  blad.  Dryden. 
The  aft  of  tumbling  from  an  ereft  podure.  The  violence 
fullered  in  dropping  from  on  high. — My  fon  coming  into 
his  marriage-chamber,  happened  to  have  a  fall,  and  died. 

2  Efdr.  x.  48. — Death  ;  overthrow  ;  defiruCtion  incurred. 

— Our  fathers  were  given  to  the  fword,  and  for  a  fpoil, 
and  had  a  great  fall  before  our  enemies.  Judith  viii.  19, — 

I  will  begin  to  pray  for  myfelf  and  for  them;  for  I  fee 
the  falls  ok  us  that  dwell  in  the  land.  2  Ffdr.  viii.  17. — 
.Ruin  ;  dilfolution  : 

Paul’s,  the  late  theme  of  fuch  a  nuife,  whofe  flight 
Has  bravely  reach’d  and  foar’d  above  thy  height  ; 

Now  (halt  thou  (land,  though  fword,  or  time,  or  fire, 

Or  zeal  more  fierce  than  they,  thy  fall  confpire.  Denham. 
Downfall;  lofs  of  greatnefs  ;  declenfion  from  eminence  ; 
degradation;  (late  of  being  depofed  from  a  high  flation  ; 
plunge  from  happinefs  or  greatnefs  into  mifery  or  mean- 
nefs,  or  from  virtue  to  corruption  ;  in  a  fenfe  like  this  we 
fay  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  fall  of  angels  : 

He,  carelefs  now  of  int’refl,  fame,  or  fate. 

Perhaps  forgets  that  Oxford  e’er  was  great; 

Or  deeming  meaned  what  we  greatefl  call, 

Beholds  thee  glorious  only  in  thy  fall.  Pope  to  Parnell. 

Declenfion  of  greatnefs,  power  or  dominion. *==’Till  the 
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empire  came  to  be  fettled  in  Charles  the  Great,  the  fall 
of  the  Romans’  huge  dominion  concurring  with  other  uni- 
verfal  evils,  caufed  thofe  times  to  be  days  of  much  afflic¬ 
tion  and  trouble  throughout  the  world.  Honker. — Dimi¬ 
nution  ;  decreafe  of  value.— That  the  improvement  of 
Ireland  is  the  principal  caufe  why  our  lands  in  purchafe 
rife  not,  as  naturally  they  fihould,  with  the  falfof.  our  in- 
terefl,  appears  evidently  from  the  effect  the  Jail  ox  intered 
hath  had  upon  houfes  in  London.  Child. — Declination  01 
diminution  of  found  ;  cadence  ;  clofe  of  raufic  : 

That  drain  again  ;  it  had  a  dying  fall : 

O,  it  came  o’er  my  ear,  like  the  fweet  fouth 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 

Stealing  and  giving  odours.  Shakefpearc. 

Declivity;  deep  defeent. — Waters  when  beat  upon  the 
fhore,  ordraitened,  as  Che  falls  of  bridges,  ordafhed  againti 
themfelves  by  winds,  give  a  roaring  noife.  Bacon. — Cata* 
raft  ;  cafcade  ;  rufli  of  water  down  a  deep  place  : 

Down  through  the  crannies  of  the  living  walls 
The  crydal  dreams  defeend  in  murm’ringv/iz&.  Dryden. 

The  outlet  of  a  current  into  any  other  water _ Before  the 

fall  of  the  Po  into  the  gulph,  it  receives  into  its  channel 
confiderablo  rivers.  Addifon. — Autumn  ;  the  fall  of  the 
leaf ;  the  time  when  the  leaves  drop  from  the  trees  : 

What  crowds  of  patients  the  town  doftor  kills, 

Of  how  lad  fall  he  rais’d  the  weekly  bills.  Dryden. 
Any  thing  that  comes  down  in  great  quantities. — Upon  a 
great  fall  of  rain  the  current  carried  away  a  huge  heap  of 
apples.  V  Ff  range. — The  act  of  felling  or  cutting  down  ; 
as,  the  fall  of  timber.  Something  which  ladies  at  one  pe¬ 
riod  wore  about  their  necks,  indead  of  ruffs.  It  is  fup- 
pofied  to  be  not  unlike  a  falling  band.— There  is  Inch  a 
deal  of  pinning  thefie  rail's,  when  the  fine  clean  fill. is 
worth  all.  Maflon's  Malcontent. 

FALL,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  rifes  in  the  fouth- 
wed  part  of  Perthfhire,  and  runs  into  Loch  Lomond,  in 
the  north  part  of  Dumbartonfhire. 

FALL  of  Fyres,  a  celebrated  cafcade  in  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland.  See  Fyres. 

FALLA'CIOUS,  adj.  [fallax,  Lat.  falladeux,  Fr.jj 
Producing  midake  ;  fophidical.  It  is  never  ufed  of  men, 
but  of  writings,  propofitions,  or  things. — The  Jews  be¬ 
lieved  and  allented  to  tilings  neither  evident  nor  certain, 
nor  yet  fo  much  as  probable,  but  actually  falfe  and  falla¬ 
cious  ;  fuch  as  the  abfurd  doftrines  and  dories  of  their  rab- 
bies.  South. — Deceitful  ;  mocking  expectation  : 

Falfe  philofophy  inspires 

Fallacious  hope.  Milton. 

FALLA'CIOUSLY,  adv.  Sophidically  ;  with  purpofe 
to  deceive  ;  witli  unfound  reafoning. — We  (hall  fo  far 
encourage  contradiction,  as  to  promife  not  to  oppofe  any 
pen  that  fhall  fallaciovjl.y  refute  us.  Brown. 

FALLA'CIOUSNESS,  f.  Tendency  to  deceive;  in- 
conclufi  venefs. 

FAL'LACY,yi  [fallacia,  Lat.  fallace,  Fr.j  Sophifm  ; 
logical  artifice;  deceit;  deceitful  argument;  delufory 
mode  of  ratiocination. — All  men,  who  can  fee  an  inch 
before  them,  may  eatiiy  deteft  grofs  fallacies.  Dryden. 

FALLAF  AJEE'A,  one  of  the  Friendly  I  Hands,  in  the 
Southern  Pacific  Ocean.  Lat.  20.  30.  S.  Ion.  185.  i<>.  E. 
Greenwich. 

FAL'LAX,  f.  [Latin.]  Fallacy.  A  philofophical 
term. — This  appearance,  though  it  feem  of  drength  rather 
logical,  than  rhetorical,  yet  is  very  oft  a  fallax.  Bacon. 

FALL'EN,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  runs  into  the 
Shannon,  three  miles  north  of  Lanefborough,  in  the 
county  of  Longford. 

FALL'EN  CITY,  or  Old  Jerusalem,  a  range  of 
rocks  among  the  Virgin  i files  in  the  Wed-Indies,  fouth-vved 
of  Virgin  Gorda.  Lat.  18.10.  N.  Ion.  62.  53.  W. 

FAL'LERN,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland,  noted  for  its  mineral  fpring  ;  three  miles  from 
Wexio. 

»  FA’LLI- 
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FALLIBPLITY,  f.  Liablenefs  to  be  deceived  *  un¬ 
certainty;  poffibility  of  error.— There  is  a  great  deal  of 
fallibility  in  the  teftimony  of  men  ;  yet  fome  things  we  may 
be  almoft  as  certain  of,  as  that  the  fun  fhines,  or  that  five 
twenties  make  an  hundred.  Watts. 

FAL'LIBLF,  adj.  \_fallo ,  Lat.]  Liable  to  error;  fuch 
as  may  be  deceived. — Do  not  falfify  your  refolution  with 
hopes  that  ar e  fallible  :  to-morrow  you  mud  die,.  Shake- 
J'peare. 

FALL'ING,  or  Falling  in ,f.  Indentings  oppofed  to 
prominence. — It  Ihews  the  nole  and  eyebrows,  with  the 
feveral  prominences,  and  fallings  in  of  the  features,  much 
more  diftinftly  than  any  other  kind  of  figure.  Addifon. 

FALLINGBOS'TEL,a  town  of  G  ermany,  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Saxony,  and  principality  of  Luneburg-Zell  : 
fourteen  miles  north-eafl  of  Rethem. 

FALI/ING  EVIL,  f.  A  difeafe  in  horfes. 

FALL'ING  OFF,  f.  A  fea  term,  the  movement  of  the 
head  of  a  fhip  to  leeward. 

<  1*  ALL'ING  SICK'NESS,/!  The  epilepfy  ;  adifeafein 

which  the  patient  is  without  any  warning  deprived  at 
once  of  his  lenfes,  and  falls  down.  See  Medicine. — Did 
Ctefar  fwoon  ? — He  fell  down  in  the  market-place,  and 
foam’d  at  mouth,  and  was  fpeechlefs.- — He  hath  the  fal. 
kng  Jicknefs.  Shakefpearc. — The  dogfilher  is  goodagainft  the 
falling  Jicknefs.  Walton. 

FALL'ING  SPRING,  a  branch  of  James  River,  in 
Virginia,  where  it  is  called  Jackfon’s  river,  riling  in  the 
mountain  twenty  miles  fouth-weft  of  the  Warm  Spring. 
The  water  falls  over  the  rock  two  hundred  feet,  which  is 
about  fifty  feet  higher  than  the  fall  of  the  Niagara.  Be¬ 
tween  the  falling  fheet  of  water,  and  the  rock  below,  a 
man  may  walk  acrofs  dry. 

FALLO'PI AN,  adj.  [from  Fallopius.']  In  anatomy,  be¬ 
longing  to  two  remarkable  tubes  or  dudts  in  the  womb. 

FALLO'PIUS  (Gabriel)  ,  an  eminent  anatomill,  born  at 
Modena  in  1523.  He  purfued  his  ftudies,  partly  in  Ferrara, 
where  among  other  preceptors  he  attended  upon  Antony 
Mufla  Braffavola,  and  partly  at  Padua,  where  he  is  faid  to 
have  been  a  difciple  of  the  great  Vefalius.  He  was  profefior 
firfi:  in  Ferrara,  which  he  quitted  in  1548  for  Pifa.  After 
remaining  there  for  three  years,  he  removed  to  Padua, 
where  lie  was  profeffor  of  forgery,  anatomy,  and  materia 
medico,  and  had  alfo  the  infpedtion  of  the  botanical  gar¬ 
den.  In  thefe  various  employments,  and  the  compolition 
of  his  valuable  works,  he  fully  occupied  a  life  which,  to 
the  lofs  of  fcience,  was  cut  fhort  at  an  early  period.  He 
died  of  a  pleurify  in  1562.  He  was  the  firfi  who  wrote 
accurately  on  the  vefiels  and  bones  of  the  foetus.  He 
greatly  improved  the  defeription  of  the  female  organs, 
and  particularly  of  the  tubes  of  the  uterus,  which,  have 
fince  borne  his  name.  Among  his  pofthumous  w  orks  are 
home  others  upon  anatomical  topics,  but  of  no  great  con- 
fequence.  In  the  praifiice  of  phyfic,  the  moft  valuable  of 
the  writings  of  Fallopius  is  his  treatife  De  Morbo  Gallico, 
Patv.  1564,  4to.  often  reprinted.  It  contains  the  fub- 
fiunce  of  his  lectures  on  that  difeafe,  and  is  the  refult  of 
much  experience.  His  work  De  Medicamentis  Simplicibus 
Purgantibus,  4to.  edited  by  his  difciple  Marcolinus  in 
1566,  is  chiefly  formed  upon  the  old  theory  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  humours  and  their  feveral  attractions.  In  furgery 
Fallopius  was  a  great  pradtitioner  and  obferver,  but  his 
works  in  that  branch  being  pofihumous,  are  come  to  11s 
in  an  imperfect  ftate.  They  contain,  however,  many  va¬ 
luable  remarks  and  improvements  of  his  own.  They  are, 
De  Ulceribus  &  de  Tumoribus  prater  Naturam,  lib.  II.  Venet. 
1563,  4to.  De  Vulneribus  in  gencrc,  &c.  1571,  qto.  Com¬ 
ment  in  Hippocrat.  de  Vulneribus  Capitis,  Venet.  1566,  4to. 
De  Decoratione,  Patav.  1 5 66,  4:0,  De  Luxstionibus  G?  Frac- 
turis,  & c.  The  entire  works  of  Fallopius  were  printed  at 
Venice  in  1584,  folio;  and  more  complete  in  1606,  three 
volumes  folio. 

FAL'LOW,  adj.  [palejje,  Saxon. ]  Pile  red,  or  pale 
yellow. — The  king,  who  was  excefiively  aftedted  to  hunt¬ 
ing,  had  a  great  defire  to  make  a  great  park  for  red  as 
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well  as  fallow  deer  between  Richmond  and  Hampton-court. 

Clarendon. 

How  does  your  fallow  greyhound,  fir  ? 

I  heard  fay,  he  was  out-run  at  Cotfale.  Shakefpeare. 
Unfowed  ;  left  to-  red  after  the  years  of  tillage.  [Sup. 
pofed  to  be  fo  called  from  the  colourof  naked  ground.] — . 
The  ridges  of  the  fallow  field  lay  truverfed,  fo  as  the  Eng¬ 
lish  mult  crofs  them  in  prefenting  the  charge.  Hayward. — . 
Plowed,  but  not  lowed  ;  plowed  as  prepared  for  a  fecond 
aration. — Her  predeceflors,  in  their  cottrle  of  government ; 
did  but  fometimescaft  up  the  ground;  and  fo  leaving  it 
fallow,  it  became  quickly  overgrown  with  weeds.  Howel. 
Unplowed  ;  uncultivated  :  — 

Her  fallow  lees 

The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory, 

Doth  root  upon.  Shakefpeare . 

Unoccupied  ;  neglected  : 

Shall  faints  in  civil  blood  filed  wallow 

Of  faints,  and  let  the  caufe  lie  fallow ?  Hudibras. 

FAL'LOW,  f.  Ground  plowed  in  order  to  be  plowed 
again. — The  plowing  of  fallows  is  a  benefit  to  land.  Mor¬ 
timer. — Ground  lying  at  refi  : 

Around  are  fallows,  meads,  and  paftures  fair  ; 

A  little  garden,  and  a  limpid  brook, 

By  nature’s  own  contrivance  feems  difpos’d.  Rowe. 

To  FAL'LOW,  v.  n.  To  plow  in  order  to  a  fecond  plow¬ 
ing.- — Begin  to  plow  up  fallows  :  this  firfi  fallowing  ought 
to  be  very  fhallow.  Mortimer. 

FAL'LOWITELD,  a  town  of  United  America,  in  the 
fiate  of  Pennfylvania  :  thirty  miles  weft  of  Philadelphia. 

FAL'LOWNESS,  f.  Barrennefs  ;  an  exemption  from 
bearing  fruit  : 

Like  one,  who,  in  her  third  widowhood,  doth  profefs 
Herfelf  a  nun,  ty’d  to  retirednefs, 

S’  aftedts  my  mufe  now  a  chafte fallownefs.  Donne. 

FALLS,  a  townfliip  of  the  American  States,  in  Bucks 
county,  Pennfylvania. 

FAL'MOUTH,  a  conftderable  fea-port  town  in  the 
countyof  Cornwall,  diftant  284  ru  les  from  London.  The 
river  Fale  runs  into  the  Englilh  channel  at  this  place,  and 
from  which  the  town  derives  its  name.  It  has  fo  corarao- 
diousa  harbour,  that  (hips  of  the  greateft  burden  can  come 
up  to  its  quay;  and  there  is  fuch  a  fhelter  in  the  many 
creeks  belonging  to  it,  that  the  whole  royal  navy  may  ride 
fafe  here  in  any  wind,  it  being,  next  to  Milford  Haven,  the 
beft  road  for  (hipping  in  Great-Britain.  The  town  is  well- 
built,  and  its  trade  has  conliderably  increafed  fince  the 
eftablifliment  of  the  packet-boats  for  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
the  Weft-Indies,  which  not  only  bring  vaft  quantities  of 
gold  in  fpecie  and  in  bars  on  account  of  the  merchants  in 
London,  but  the  Falmouth  merchants  trade  with  the  Por- 
tuguefe  in  fliips  of  their  own  ;  and  they  have  a  great  Ihare 
alio  in  the  gainful  pilchard  fifhery.  The  town  is  corpo¬ 
rate,  being  governed  by  a  mayor  and  aldermen.  The 
cuftom-hotife  for  moft  of  the  Cornifli  towns,  as  well  as  for 
the  head-colledtor,  is  fettled  here,  where  the  duties,  in¬ 
cluding  thofe  of  the  other  ports,  are  very  confiderable. 
The  entrance  to  Falmouth  harbour  is  defended  by  two 
caftles;  the  eafternmoft,  which  Hands  on  a  point  of  land 
about  three  miles  acrofs  the  harbour,  is  called  St.  Mawe’s; 
and  the  welternmoft,  which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Falmouth,  is  called  Pendennis  :  they  were  both  built  by 
Henry  VIII.  and  the  latter,  which  Hands  on  very  high 
ground,  and  is  very  ftrong,  received  confiderable  additions 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Pendennis-caftle  was 
beiieged  by  Cromwell  ;  the  garrifon,  which  was  then 
commanded  by  lir  Peter  Killigrew,  made  a  very  gallant 
defence,  and  held  a  long  liege,  and  there  are  Hill  to  be 
feed  the  remains  of  Cromwell’s  lines,  &c.  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  from  Falmouth.  Near  the  middle  of  the  en¬ 
trance  into  Falmouth  harbour  is  a  large  rock  called  the 
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Black  Rock,  and  which,  as  appears  from  anold  manufcript, 
was  once  an  illand,  where  the  Venetians  ufed  to  receive 
tin,  for  which  they  trafficked  witii  the  inhabitants  of 
Cornwall.  Between  this  illand  or  rock  and  Pendennis- 
caftle,  the  water  was  at  that  time  fo  (hallow,  at  low  water, 
that  the  tin  was  conveyed  to  it  by  wheel-carriages,  or  by 
horfes  and  mules  ;  but  the  water  is  now  deepened  to 
eight  or  ten  fathoms.  The  markets  are  Tu.efdays,  Thurf- 
days,  and  Saturdays.  The  fairs  are  held  Auguft  7  and 
O£!ober  10. 

F  A  L'MOUTH,  a  townfhip  of  the  American  States,  fpr- 
jr.erly  including  Portland,  in  Cumberland  county,  Maipe, 
containing  2991  inhabitants.  It  is  fituated  on  Cafco-bay, 
120  miles  north-eall  of  Bolton.  Incorporated  in  1718. 

FAL'MOUTH,  a  townfhip  of  the  American  Sta'es,  in 
Hants  county,  Nova  Scotia;  iituated  on  the  fouth-.eaft  fide 
of  the  Balin  of  Minas,  oppolite  Windfor,  twenty-eight 
miles  north-well  of  Halifax. 

FAL'MOUTH,  a  maritime  townfhip  of  the  American 
States,  in  Barnltable  county,  Malfachufetts,  Iituated  on 
the  north-eaft  part  of  the  Vineyard  found,  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  bay  of  its  name  ;  feventy-feven  miles  fouth- 
eaft-by-fouth  of  Bofton,  eighteen  from  Sandwich,  and  nine 
from  Holme’s  Hole.  It  was  incorporated  in  j 6 8 6  ;  is  npw 
made  a  poll  town;  and,  by  the  cenfus  of  1796,  contains 
1637  inhabitants.  Lat.4t.33.  N.  Ion.  70.  33.  W. 

FAL'MOUTH,  a  port  town  of  the  American  States,  in 
Stafford  county,  Virginia,  fituated  on  the  north  bank  of 
Rappahannock  river,  nearly  oppolite  to  Fredericklburg. 
■It  is  irregularly  built,  and  contains  an  epifcopalian  church 
and  about  230  h  pules-:  twenty-three  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Dumfries,  feventy  p.orth-by-eaft  of  Richmond,  and  207 
iouth-wefterly  of  Philadelphia,  Coiifiderable  quantities 
of  tobacco  are  infpefted  here. 

FAL'MOUTH,  a  town  of  the  American  States,  in  Lan- 
cafter, county,  Pennfylvania,  fituated  on  the  fouth-eaft  lide 
of  C’onawago  creek,  twenty  miles  weflerly  of  Lancafter. 

FAL'MOUTH,  a  town  and  harbour  on  the  fo.uth  fttore 
of  the  illand  of  Antigua,  in  the  Weft  Indies.  It  has 
Englilh-harbour  on  the  ealf,  and  Rendezvous-bay  on  the 
weft;  and  fituated  in  St.  Paul’s  parjfh,  at  the  north-weft 
corner  of  the  harbour,  which  is  well  fortified. 

FAL'MOUTH,  a  town  in  the  illand  of  Jamaica,  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  commonly  called  the  Point,  Situated  on  the 
South  fide  of  Martha  Brae  harbour;  and  including  the 
adjoining  villages  of  Martha  Brae  and  the  Rock,  com- 
poied  of  about  22.0  houles.  Here  thirty  capital  ftationed 
Ships  toad  for  Great  Britain,  exclusive  of  Hoops  and 
filial ler  craft. 

FALSE,  adj.  [fa  fits,  Lat.  faux,  faujfe,  Fr.]  Not  mo- 
rally  trite  ;  ex.prelhng  -that  which  is  not  thought. — There 
are  falj'e  witneifes  .among  men.  L’ EJl  range. 

Innocence  lliall  make 
Falfe  accuiation  blufh,  and  tyranny 
Tremble  at  patience.  Shakefpekre. 

Not  phyfically  true  ;  conceiving  that  which  does  not  exift: 
For  how  can  that  be  falj'e ,  which  ev’ry  tongue 
Of  ev’ry  mortal  man  affirms  for  true  >. 

Which  truth  hath  in  all  ages  been  fo  ftrong, 

As  loadfione  like,  all  hearts  it  ever  drew.  Davies, 
Su-ccedaneoiis  ;  fuppofititious. — 'Fake  a  velfel,  and  make 
a  falfe  bottom  of  coarfe  canvafs;  fill  it  with  earth  above 
the  canvafs.  Bacon. — Deceiving  expectation;  not  folid  ; 
not  found. — The  heart  of  man  looks  fair,  but  when  we 
come  to  lay  any  weight  upoti’t,  the  ground  is  falfe  under 
us.  D'FJlrange. 

He  fell,  as  a  huge  rocky  cliff, 

Whofe  falfe  foundation  waves  have  wa fil'd  away, 

With  dreadful  poife  is  from  the  main  land  reft.  Spcvfer. 

Not  agreeable  to  rule,  or  propriety. — Now,  fy  upon  tny 
falfe  French  ;  by  mine  honour,  in  true  Englith,  ’  1  love 
thee,  Kate.-  Shajiefpeare. — Not  hone.ft  ;  not  juft. — The  true 
prince  may,  for  recreation,  prove  a  falfe  thief ;  for  the" 
poor'abufes  of  the  times  want  countenance.  Shake! piare, 
Vol.  VII.  No.  420. 
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Men  are  fpttnges,  which,  to  pour  out,  receive; 

Who  know  falfe  play,  ratlier  than  lofe,  deceive.  Donne. 
Treacherous;  perfidious;  traiterous  ;  deceitful;  hollow. 
— The  indies  will  make  a  numerous  party  ugainft  him,  for 
bein  %  falj'e  to  love  in  forfaking  Dido.  Dry  den.  ' 

I  grant  him  bloody, 

Luxurious,  avaricious,  falfe,  deceitful, 

Sudden,  malicious,  fmacking  of  ev’ry  fin 

That  has  a  name.  Skakefpeare. 

Counterfeit  ;  hypocritical  ;  not  real :  as,  a  falfe  diamond: 

Falfe  tears  true  pity  move  :  the  king  commands 

To  loofe  his  fetters.  Dryden. 

In  all  thefe  fenfes  true  is  the  word  oppofed . 

FALSE,  adv.  Not  truly;  not  honeftly  ;  net  exaftly ; 
falfely.  Obfolete  : 

What  thou  would’ft  highly, 

That  thou  would’ft  holily  ;  would’!!  not  play  falfe , 

And  yet  would’ft  wrongly  win.  ShakeJpeare. 

7b  FALSE,  v.a.  To  violate  by  failure  of  veracity  : 

I.>’t  not  enough  that  to  this  lady  mild, 

Thou  falfed  hath  thy  faith  with  perjury  ?  Spenfcr. 

To  deceive.  To  make  feints  ;  as  fencers  commonly  do  : 
Sometimes  athwart,  fometimes  he  ftrook  him  ftrait. 

And  falfed  oft  his  blows  t’  jllude  him  with  fuch  bait. 

Fairy  Queen. 

FALSE  BAY,  a  bay  of  Africa,  to  the  eaftward  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  weftivard  of  Cape  Falfe; 
frequented  by  (hips  when  the  north-weft  winds  prevail. 

FALSE-HEART'ED,  adj.  Treacherous  ;  perfidious ; 
deceitful  ;  hollow. — The  traiterous  or  treacherous,  who 
have  milled  others,  are  feverely  punifhed  ;  and  the  neu¬ 
trals  and  j'alfc-hearted  friends  and  followers,  who  have 
darted  afide  like  a  broken  bow,  he  noted.  Bacon. 

FALSE  IMPRISONMENT,/,  in  law,  a  trefpafs  com¬ 
mitted  again!!  a  perfon,  by  arrefting  and  imprifoning  him 
without  juft  caufe  ;  or  where  a  man  is  unlawfully  de¬ 
tained  without  legal  procefs  ;  it  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  writ 
which  is  brought  for  this  trefpafs.  To  conftitute  the  in¬ 
jury  of  falfe  imprifonment,  two  points  are  neceffary  :  the 
detention  of  the  perfon,  and  the  unlawfulnefs  of  fuch  de¬ 
tention.  Every  confinement  of  the  perfon  is  an  imprifon¬ 
ment  whether  it  be  in  a  common  prifon,  or  in  a  private 
houfe,  or  in  the  flocks,  or  even  by  forcibly  detaining  one 
in  the  public  llreets.  zlnjl.  389.  Unlawful  or  falie  im¬ 
prifonment  confifts  in  fuch  confinement  ordetention  with¬ 
out  fufficient  authority  :  which  authority  may  arife  either 
from  fome  procefs  from  the  courts  of  juftice,  or  from  fome 
warrant  from  a  legal  officer  having  power  to  commit,  un¬ 
der  his  hand  and  feal,  and  exprefling  the  caufe  of  fuch 
commitment.  2  Injl.  46.  Such  authority  may  alfo  arife 
from  fome  other  fpecial  caufe  ;  warranted,  for  the  necef- 
fity  of  the  thing,  either  by  common  or  ftatute  law  :  as 
the  arrefting  of  a  felon  by  a  private  perfon  without  war¬ 
rant  ;  the  impreffing  of  mariners  for  the  public  fervice  ; 
or  the  apprehending  waggoners  (under  flat.  13  Geo.  3. 
c.  78)  for  mifbehaviour  in  the  public  highways.  Falie 
imprifonment  may  alfo  arife  by  executing  a  lawful  warrant 
or  procefs  at  an  unlawful  time,  as  on  a  Sunday. 

The  means  of  removing  the  adfual  injury  of  falfe  im¬ 
prifonment  are  fourfold  :  by  writs  of  mainprize ;  odio  et 
atia  ;  hotnine  rcplegiando  ;  and  habeas  corpus.  The  remedy 
for  a  fat  is  faction  for  the  injury  is  by  adlion  of  trefpafs  vi 
et  arm  is,  ufually  called  an  action  of  falfe  imprifonment  ; 
which  is  generally  accompanied  with  a  charge  of  affault 
and  battery  alfo:  and  therein  the  party  (hall  recover  da¬ 
mages  for  the  injury  lie. has  received.  The  mol!  atrocious 
degree  of  this  offence,  that  of  fending  or  carrying  any  f  ub- 
iedt  of  this  realm  a  prifoner  into  parts  beyond  the  leas, 
whereby  he  is  deprived  of  the  friendly  affiftance  of  the 
laws  to  redeem  him  from  fuch  captivity,  is  criminally  pu¬ 
nched  with  the  pains  of  pramtnire.  and  incapacity  to 
3  G  hold 
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hold  any  office,  without  a  poffibility  of  pardon.  Stat. 
31  Car.  1 1.  c.  2.  And  by  the  flat.  43  Eliz.  c.  13,  to  carry 
any  one  by  force  out  of  the  four  northern  counties,  or 
imprifon  him  within  the  fame,  in  order  to  ranfom  him, 
or  make  fpoil  of  hisperfon  or  goods,  is  felony  without  be¬ 
nefit  of  clergy  in  the  principals  and  all  acceffaries  before 
the  fact.  Inferior  degrees  of  this  offence  of  falfe  impri¬ 
sonment  are  alfo  punidiable  by  indictment,  and  the  delin¬ 
quent  may  be  fined  and  imprifoned.  yComm.  218.  Rut 
by  the  (tatute  of  limitations,  21  Jac.  I.  c.  16,  this  aCtion 
mull  be  brought  within  four  years  ;  which  has  been  c6n- 
ffrued  to  be  from  the  end  of  any  continued  imprifonment. 
Salk.  ^.20.  By  flat.  24  Geo.  II.  c.  44,  actions  againft  juf- 
tices  of  peace,  or  conftables  aCting  under  their  war¬ 
rants,  mult  be  brought  within  fix  months;  and  one 
month’s  notice  of  bringing  the  action  mult  be  given  them  ; 
and  by  dat.  21  Jac.  I.  c.  12,  thofe  officers  may  plead  the 
general  iflue,  and  give  the  fpecial  matter  in  evidence.  No 
aCtion  of  falfe  imprifonment  lies  againd  a  judge  of  a  court 
of  record  for  any  aCt  done  by  him  in  the  execution  of  his 
office,  nor  for  any  midake  of  judgment.  Salk.  396. 

The  king  cannot  give  any  power  to  imprifon,  where  im¬ 
prifonment  may  not  be  awarded  by  the  common-law. 
■zBrozunl.  18.  And  if  a  perfon  is  imprifoned  on  any  by¬ 
law  of  a  corporation,  it  is  falfe  imprifonment ;  becaufe  a 
by-law  to  imprifon  is  againd  Magna  Ckarta,  quod  nullus  liber 
homo  imprifonetur ,  &c.  5  Rep.  64.  If  a  judiceof  peace,  See. 
commits  a  perfon  without  jud  caufe,  it  is  falfe  imprifon¬ 
ment  ;  and  a  condable  cannot  imprifon  a  man  at  his  plea- 
lure,  to  compel  him  to  do  any  thing  required  by  law  ;  but 
is  to  carry  him  before  a  judice.  1  Leon.  327. 

In  falfe  imprifonment  brought  againd  an  officer  of  an 
inferior  court,  if  he  judify  an  aired  by  virtue  of  their 
warrant,  he  mud  intitle  the  court  to  jurifdiCtion,  or  the 
aflion  lies  againd  him.  March,  pi.  195.  If  erroneous 
procefs  iffues  out  of  a  court  that  hath  jurifdittion  of  the 
matter,  and  the  bailiff  or  officer  executes  it,  whereby  the 
party  is  imprifoned,  the  officer  fliall  be  excufed  in  action 
of  falfe  imprifonment :  but  if  the  court  out  of  which  the 
procefs  iffues  hath  no  cognizance  of  the  caufe,  it  is 
otherwife  ;  for  in  fuch  cafe  the  whole  proceedings  are 
coram  non  judie'e,  and  the  officer  will  not  be  excufed. 
10  Rep.  75.  An  officer  hath  a  warrant  upon  a  capias  ad 
falisfaciend'  againd  an  earl,  or  countefs,  &c.  who  are  pri¬ 
vileged  in  their  perfons,  and  he  arreds  them  :  it  is  faid 
aCtion  of  falfe  imprifonment  will  not  lie  againd  the  officer, 
becaufe  he  is  not  to  examine  the  judicial  act  of  the  court, 
but  to  obey.  6  Rep.  56. 

If  an  aired  is  made  by  one  who  is  no  legal  officer,  it  is 
falfe  imprifonment,  for  which  aCtion  lies.  Co.  Lit.  69. 
An  aCtion  of  falfe  imprifonment  lies  againd  a  bailiff  for 
arreding  a  perfon  without  warrant,  though  he  afterwards 
receives  a  warrant  :  and  fo  it  is  if  he  arred  one  after  the 
return  of  the  writ  is  pad  ;  for  it  is  then  without  writ. 
2  IvJ}..  53.  If  a  dieriff,  or  any  of  his  bailiffs,  arreds  a 
man  out  of  his  county,  See.  or  after  the  fheriff  is  dif- 
charged  of  his  office  ;  or  a  perfon  arreds  one  on  a  judice’s 
warrant  after  his  commidion  is  determined,  &c.  it  will 
be  falfe  imprifonment.  Dyer,  41.  And  if  the  dieriff,  af¬ 
ter  he  hath  arreded  a  man  lawfully,  when  a  legal  dif- 
charge  comes  to  him,  as  a JiiperJ'edeas,  or  the  like,  do  not 
then  difeharge  the  party,  he  may  be  filed  in  this  aCtion. 
Fitzh.  253.  If  a  warrant  be  granted  to  arred  or  appre¬ 
hend  a  perfon,  where  there  are  feveral  of  the  name,  and 
the  bailid' or  other  officer  arreds  a  wrong  perfon,  he  is  lia¬ 
ble  to  aCtion  of  falfe  imprifonment  ;  and  he  is  to  take  no¬ 
tice  of  the  right  party  at  his  peril.  Moor,  457,  A  man 
arreded  on  a  Sunday  may  bring  his  aCtion  of  falfe  impri¬ 
fonment.  If  a  bailiff  demand  more  than  his  jud  fees, 
when  offered  him,  and  keep  a  perfon  in  cudody  there¬ 
upon,  i t* is  falfe  imprifonment  and  punidiable  :  and  if  a 
fheriff  or  gaoler  keeps  a  prifoner  in  gaol,  after  his  ac¬ 
quittal,  for  any  thing  except  for  fees,  it  is  unlawful  im¬ 
prifonment.  2  Inf.  482.  Wood.  16. 
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FAI.SR  JUDGMENT,  in  law,  a  writ  that  lieth 
where  falfe  judgment  is  given  in  the  county-court,  court- 
baron,  or  other  courts  not  of  record.  See  the  article 
Error.  This  writ  may  be  brought  on  a  judgment 
i.n  a  plea,  real  or  perfonal  :  and  for  errors'in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  inferior  courts,  or  where  they  proceed  without 
having  legal  jurifdiCtion,  writ  of  falfe  judgment  lies. 

FALSE  KEEL,  in  a  diip,  is  a  fecond  keel,  which 
is  fometimes  put  under  the  fird,  to  make  it  deeper. 

FALSE  .LATIN,  in  law;  before  the  datute  directing 
legal  proceedings  to  be  in  Englifh,  if  a  Latin  word  w  as 
fignificant  though  not  good  Latin,  yet  an  indictment,  de¬ 
claration,  or  fine,  diould  not  be  made  void  by  it  :  but  if 
the  word  was  not  Latin,  nor  allowed  by  the  law,  and  it 
were  in  a  material  point,  it  made  the  whole  proceedings 
vicious.  2  Nelf.  830. 

FALSE  MUSTER,  a  military  term,  is  when  fuch 
men  pafs  in  review  as  are  not  actually  lifted  as  foldiers. 

FALSE  NEWS,  in  the  Englifh  jurifprudence  :  fpread- 
ing  falfe  news,  to  make  difeord  between  the  king  and  no¬ 
bility,  or  concerning  any  great  man  of  the  realm,  is  pu- 
nifhable  by  the  common-law,  with  fine  and  imprifonment; 
confirmed  by  datutesWedm.  1,  3  Edw.  I.  c.  34.  2  Rich. 
II.  dat.  1.  c.  5.  1 2  Rich.  II.  c.  1 1 . 

FALSE  OATH.  See  Perjury. 

FALSE  POINT.  See  Cape  False. 

FALSE  PLEA,  inlaw.  See  the  articles  Plea,  and 
Pleading. 

FALSE  QUARTER,  is  a  rift  or  crack  in  the  hoof  of 
a  horfe,  which  is  an  unfound  quarter,  feeming  like  a  piece 
put  in,  and  not  all  entire.  See  Farriery. 

FALSE  RETURN,  in  law  ;  on  a  falfe  return  by  a 
mayor,  See.  to  a  mandamus,  or  by  a  fheriff,  See.  to  a  writ, 
a  fpecial  aCtion  on  the  cafe  will  lie  ;  as  in  all  cafes  of  falfe 
return  at  elections  for  members  to  ferve  in  parliament  :  an 
offence,  which,  as  it  ftrikes  deeply  into  the  vitals  of  the 
Constitution,  calls  for  a  ferious  and  exemplary  pu- 
rudiment.  See  England,  vol.  vi.  p.798. 

FALSE  ROOF,  of  a  houfe,  is  that  part  which  is  be¬ 
tween  the  upper  rooms  and  the  covering. 

FALSE  STEM,  in  a  diip,  when  the  dem  being  too 
flat,  another  is  fadened  to  it. 

FALSE  TOKENS,  in  law  :  where  perfonsget  money 
or  goods  into  their  hands,  by  forged  letters,  or  other  coun¬ 
terfeit  means,  they  are  punidiable  by  imprifonment,  Sec. 

FALSE  VERDICT.  A  writ  of  attaint  lieth,  to  in¬ 
quire  whether  a  jury  of  twelve  men  have  given  a  falfe 
verdict ;  that  fo  the  judgment  following  thereupon  may 
bereverfed.  It  is  allowed  in  almod  every  aCtion  except 
in  a  writ  of  right. 

FAL'SEPIOOD,  f.  Want  of  truth  ;  want  of  veracity. 
— All  deception  in  the  courfe  of  life  is,  indeed,  nothing 
elfe  but  a  lie  reduced  to  practice,  and  falfehood  paffing 
from  words  to  things.  South. — Want  of  honedy;  treachery; 
deceitfulnefs ;  perfidy: 

Nothing  wants  but  that  thy  fhape, 

Like  his,  and  colour  ferpentine,  may  fliow 
Thy  inward  fraud,  to  warn  all  creatures  from  thee 
Henceforth;  led  that  too  heav’nly  form,  pretended 
To  hellifli  falfehood,  fnare  them.  Milton. 

A  lie  ;  a  falfe  affertion. — In  your  anfwers  there  remains 
falfehood.  fob. — Counterfeit  ;  impodure  : 

No  falfehood  can  endure 
Touch  of  celedial  temper,  but  returns 
Of  force  to  its  own  likenefs.  Milton. 

FAL'SELY,  adv.  Contrarily  to  truth  ;  not  truly: 

Tell  him,  I  did  in  vain  his  brother  move. 

And  yet  he  falfely  faid  he  was  in  love  ; 

Falfe ly ;  for  had  he  truly  lov’d,  at  lead 

He  would  have  giv’n  one  day  to  my  requed.  Dryden. 

Erxoneoufly  ;  by  miftake.»-He  knows  that  to  be  inconve¬ 
nient 
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aient  which  we  falfely  think  convenient  for  us.  Smalrijge. 
—  Perfklioufly  ;  treacherouily  ;  deceitfully. 

FALSENESS,  /  Contrariety  to  truth.  Want  of  ve¬ 
racity  ;  violation  of  promife. — Suppofe  the  revet  fe  of  vir¬ 
tue  were  folemnly  enabled,  and  the  practice  of  fraud  and 
rapine,  and  perjury  and  falfencfs  to  a  man’s  word,  and  all 
Vice  were  elkiblifhed  by  a  law  ;  would  that  which  we  now 
call  vice  gain  the  reputation  of  virtue,  and  that  which  we 
now  call  virtue  grow  odious  to  human  nature  ?  Tillotfon. — 
Duplicity;  deceit;  double  dealing. — Piety  isoppofed  to 
hypocrify  and  infincerity,  and  all  falfcnejs  or  foulnefs  of 
intentions,  efpecially  to  perfonated  devotion.  Hatnmond. 
— Treachery;  perfidy;  traiteroufnefs. — The  prince  is  in 
no  danger  of  being  betrayed  by  the  falfcnejs ,  or  cheated  by 
the  avarice,  of  fuch  a  fervant.  Rogers. 

FAL'SER,  f  A  deceiver  ;  an  hypocrite.  Olfolete  : 
Such  end  had  the  kid  ;  for  he  would  weaned  be 
Of  craft  coloured  with  fimplicity  ; 

And  fuch  end,  pardie,  does  all  them  remain, 

That  of  fuch  falfcr's  friendfflip  been  fain.  Spcnfer. 

FAL'SI  CRIMEN,  in  the  civil  law,  is  fraudulent 
fubornation  or  concealment,  with  defign  to  darken  or  hide 
the  truth,  and  make  things  appear  otherwile  than  they 
are.  The  crimen  falfi  is  committed,  i.  By  words,  as  when 
a  vvitnefs  fwears  falfely.  2.  By  writing,  as  when  a  man 
antedates  a  contradl.  3.  By  deed,  as  when  he  fells  by 
falfe  weights  and  meafures. 

FALSIFI'ABLE,  adj.  Liable  to  be  counterfeited  or 
corrupted. 

FALSIFICATION,/.  [ falff  cation ,  Fr.  from falffy .] 
TJie  aft  of  counterfeiting  any  thing  fo  as  to  make  it  ap¬ 
pear  what  it  is  not. — To.  counterfeit  the  dead  image  of  a 
king  in  his  coin  is  an  high  otfence  ;  but  to  counterfeit  the 
living  image  of  a  king  in  his  perfon,  exceedeth  all  faff- 
cations-,  except  it  fhould  be  that  of  a  Mahomet,  that  coun¬ 
terfeits  divine  honour.  B&con. — Confutation. — The-  poet 
invents  this  fidtion  to  prevent  pofterity  from  fearching 
after  this  ifle,  and  to  preferve  his  dory  from  detection 
of  falff  cation.  Broome. 

FAL'SI  FI  ER,/  One  that  counterfeits  ;  one  that  makes 
any  thing  to  feem  what  it  is  not. — It  happens  in  theories 
built  on  too  obvious  or  too  few  experiments,  what  hap¬ 
pens  t  o  falff  ers  of  coin;  for  counterfeit  money  will  en¬ 
dure  fonie  one  proof,  others  another,  but  none  of  them 
all  proofs.  Boyle. — A  liar;  one  that  contrives  falfehoods. 
— Boaders  are  naturally  falff  ers,  and  the  people  of  all 
others  that  put  their  fltams  the  word  together.  V Ef  range. 

To  I'AL'SIFY,  v.  a.  \_falffier,Yx .]  To  counterfeit; 
to  forge  ;  to  produce  fomething  for  that  which  in  reality 
it  is  not. — Falffying  the  balance  by  deceit.  Amos. — We 
cannot  excufe  that  church,  which  through  corrupt  trunf- 
lations  of  feripture,  delivered,  indead  of  divine  fpeeches, 
any  thing  repugnant  unto  that  which  God  fpeaketh;  or, 
through  falff  ed  additions,  propofeth  that  to  the  people  of 
God  as  feripture,  which  is  in  truth  no  feriptnre.  Hooker. 
— To  confute  ;  to  prove  falfe. — Our  Saviour’s  prophecy 
Hands  good  in  the  deftrutSlion  of  the  temple,  and  the  dif- 
folution  of  the  Jewilh  economy;  when  Jews  and  Pagans 
united  all  their  endeavours,  under  Julian  the  apodate, 
to  baffle  and  faljify  the  prediction.  Addifon. — To  violate; 
to  break  by  falfehood. — This  fuperadds  treachery  to  all 
the  other  pedilent  ingredients  of  the  crime  ;  ’tis  the  falf¬ 
fying  the  mod  important  trud.  Decay  of  Piety. — To  pierce; 
to  run  through  : 

His  cred  is  raffl’d  away,  his  ample  fflield 

Is  falffy' d ,  and  round  with  jav’lins  fill’d.  Dryden. 

Of  this  word  Mr.  Dryden  writes  thus  :  My  friends 
quarrelled  at  the  word  faffed,  as  an  innovation  in  our 
language.  The  faft  is  confeded  ;  for  I  remember  not  to 
have  read  it  in  any  Englilh  author;  though  perhaps  it 
may  be  found  in  Spcnfer’ s  Fairy  Queen.  But  fuppofe  it 
be  not  there:  why  am  I  forbidden  to  borrow  from  the 
Italian,  a  poliffled  language,  the  word.  which  is  wanting  in 


my  native  tongue  ?  Horace  has  given  us  a  rule  for  coining 
words,  f  graco  fonte  cadant ,  efpecially  when  other  words 
are  joined  with  them  which  explain  the  fenfe.  1  ufed 
the  word  falffy,  in  this  place,  to  mean  that  the  fflield  of 
Turnus  was  not  of  proof  againd  the  fpears  and  javelins  of 
the  Trojans,  which  had  pierced  it  through  and  through 
in  many  places.  The  words  which  accompany  this  new 
one,  makes  my  meaning  plain  : 

Ma  f  rUJbergo  d’Ambi  era  perfetto, 

Che  maipoter  falfarlo  in  ncjfum  canto.  Ariodo,  cant.  xxvi. 
Falfar  cannot  otherwife  be  turned  than  by  falff  ed :  for  his 
fflield  was  fa  fed,  is  not  Engliffl.  I  might  indeed  have 
contented  myfelf  with  faying  his  fflield  was  pierced,  and 
bored,  and  duck  with  javelins.  Dryden. — “  Dryden,  with 
all  this  effort,  (fays  Dr.  Johnfon,)  was  not  able  to  natu¬ 
ralize  the  new  fignification,  which  I  have  never  feen  co¬ 
pied,  except  once  by  fome  obfeure  namelefs  writer,  and 
which  indeed  delerves  not  to  be  received.” 

To  FAL'SIKY,  v.  n.  To  tell  lies;  to  violate  truth.— 
This  point  have  we  gained,  that  it  is  abfolutely  and  uni- 
verfally  unlawful  to  lie  and  falffy.  South. 

FALSIFYING  A  RECORD,  inlaw:  a  perfon  that 
purchafes  land  of  another,  who  is  afterwards  outlawed  of 
felony,  &c.  may  faldfy  the  record,  not  only  as  to  the  time 
wherein  the  felony  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  committed, 
but  alfo  as  to  the  point  of  the  offence  :  but  where  a  man 
is  found  guilty  by  verdiA,  a  purchafor  cannot  falfify  as  to 
the  offence  ;  though  he  may  for  the  time,  where  the  party 
is  found  guilty  generally  in  the  indiftment,  See.  becaufe 
the  time  is  not  material  upon  evidence.  And  any  judgment 
given  by  perfons  who  had  no  good  commiflion  to  proceed 
againd  the  perfon  condemned,  may  be  fallided  by  (hewing 
the  fpecial  matter,  without  writ  of  error.  Alfo  where  a 
man  is  attainted  of  treafon  or  felony,  if  he  be  afterwards 
pardoned  by  parliament,  the  attainder  may  be  falfided  by 
him  or  his  heir,  without  plea.  2  Hawk.  P.  C. 

FALSIFYING  A  RECOVERY.  IfiTue  in  tail  may 
falfify  a  recovery  fuft’ered  by  tenants  for  life,  &c.  And  it 
lias  been  held,  that  a  perfon  may  faldfy  a  recovery  had 
by  the  idiie  in  tail,  where  an  edate-tail  is  before  bound 
by  a  fine.  2  Nelf  Air.  831.  But  where  there  is  tenant  for 
life,  remainder  in  tail,  and  reverfion  in  fee,  tenant  for  life 
Aiders  a  common  recovery,  in  which  he  in  remainder  is 
vouched,  and  the  ufes  declared  to  him,  who  had  the  re¬ 
mainder  in  tail  ;  adjudged,  that  by  the  recovery  all  re¬ 
mainders  and  reverfions  are  barred,  and  that  they  could 
not  falfify  this  recovery.  10  Rep.  43.  It  lias  been  deter¬ 
mined,  that  a  recovery  is  not  fo  firm,  but  it  may  be  fulfi¬ 
lled  in  point  of  recovery  of  the  thing  itfelf,  between  t he 
fame  parties.  See  Fine  and  Recovery. 

FALSING,  part.  adj.  [from  to  falfe.’]  Falfe. — Nay, 
not  Aire  in  a  thing  faffing.  Skakcfpeare. 

FALSITY,/.  Ifalftas,  Lat.J  Falfehood;  contrariety 
to  truth. — Probability  does  not  make  any  alterations, 
either  in  the  truth  or  falfi ty  of  tilings;  but  only  imports 
a  different  degree  of  their  clearnefs  or  appearance  to  the 
underdanding.  South. 

Can  you  on  him  fuch  falfties  obtrude  ? 

And  as  a  mortal  the  moll  wife  delude.  Sandys. 

A  lie  ;  an  error;  a  falfe  affertion  or  pofition. — That  Da- 
nubius  arifeth  from  the  Pyrenean  hills,  that  the  earth  is 
higher  towards  the  north,  are  opinions  truly  charged  on 
Aridotle  by  the  redorer  of  Epicurus,  and  all  eafily  con¬ 
futable  falfities.  Glanville. 

FAL'SO  RETURNO  BREVIUM,  in  law,  a  writ  that 
lieth  againd  the  fflerifi’  who  hath  execution  of  procefs, 
for  falfe  returning  of  writs. 

FAL'STAFF.  See  Fastolff. 

FAL'STER,  an  illand  of  Denmark,  fituated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Baltic,  fouth  of  Zealand,  from  which  it 
is  feparated  only  by  a  narrow  lea,  about  fixtv  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference;  exceedingly  fertile,  and  abounding  in  game: 
the  principal  towns  are  Nyekioping  and  Stubbekioping. 
Lat.  54..  50.  N.  Ion.  j2,E.  Greenwich, 
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FAL'STERBO,  a  fea-port  town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
province  of  Schonen,  chiefly  known  for  a  light-houfe  and 
its  herring  fitliery  :  twenty-two  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of 
Lund.  Lat.  55.  22.  N.  Ion.  12.48.  E.  Greenwich. 

To  FAL'TER,  v.  n.  [  faltar,  to  be  wanting,  Spanifh  ; 
vaultter ,  a  ftammerer,  Iflandic,  which  is  probably  a  word 
from  the  fame  radical.  ]  To  hefitate  in  the  utterance  of 
words : 

The  pale  afliftants  on  each  other  ftar’d, 

With  gaping  mouths  for  ilTuing  words  prepar’d  ; 

The  flill-born  founds  upon  the  palate  hung, 

And  dy’d  imperfeft  on  the  falt’ring  tongue.  Dryden. 

To  fail  in  any  aft  of  the  body. — He  found  his  legs  falter. 

Wife  man . 

This  earth  fhall  have  a  feeling;  and  thefe  hones 

Prove  armed  foldiers,  ere  her  native  king 

Shall  falter  under  foul  rebellious  arms.  Skakefpcare. 

To  fail  in  any  aft  of  the  under  handing. — How  far  idiots 
are  concerned  in  the  watvLpr  weaknefs  of  any  or  all  facul¬ 
ties,  an  exaft  obfervation  of  their  feveral  ways  of  faltering 
would  difcover.  Locke. 

To  FAL'TER,  v.  a.  To  lift ;  to  clean Lz,.ThNioord fccms 
to  be  merely  provincial. — Barley  for  malt  mud  be  bold,  dry, 
fweet,  and  clean  faltered  from  foulnefs,  feeds,  and  oats. 
Mortimer. 

FAL'TERINGLY,  adv.  With  hefitation  ;  with  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  with  feeblenefs. 

FALU'GA,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  near 
the  weh  coah  of  Sardinia:  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Cape 
Argentera. 

FALU'GA,  a  town  of  Afistic  Turkey,  in  the  Arabian 
Irak,  on  the  weh  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  where  an  arm 
of  that  river  ilfues  to  join  the  Tigris  :  twenty-five  miles 
fouth  eaft  of  Bagdad. 

FA'LUN,  a  river  of  Swiflerland,  which  runs  into  the 
lake  of  Neufchatel,  near  Yverdun. 

FA'LUN.  See  Fahlun. 

FALX,/.  [Latin.]  In  anatomy,  a  part  of  the  dura 
mater,  defeending  between  the  two  hemifpheres  of  the 
brain,  and  feparating  the  fore-part  from  the  hinder.  It 
is  called  falx ,  i.  e.  fickle,  becaufe  of  its  curvature,  occa- 
iioned  by  the  convexity  of  the  brain.  It  divides  the  brain 
as  low  as  the  corpus  cullofum. 

FAM-CHAM,  a  town  of  China,  of  t lie  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Pe-tche-li  :  twenty-five  miles  foiith-weft 
of  Peking. 

FAM-CHAN-POU  HO'TUN,  a  town  of  Alia,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Corea:  612  miles  eah-north-eah  of  Peking. 

FA'MA,  or  Fame,  in  mythology,  was  worfhipped  by 
the  ancients  as  a  powerful  goudefs,  and  generally  repre¬ 
sented  blowing  a  trumpet.  Stutibs. 

FA'MACIDE,/  \fama,  fame,  and  cado,  Lat.  to  kill.] 
A  flanderer;  Scott.  Not  much  ufed. 

FAMA'RS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  North;  near  which  the  French,  in  the  beginning  of 
1 793,  had  a  fortified  camp  for  the  defence  of  Valenciennes, 
which  was  attacked  by  the  allies  on  the  23d  of  April, 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  York,  the  prince  of 
Coburg,  and  general  Clairfait.  The  French  were  driven 
from  the  ground,  which  enabled  the  allies  to  lay  fiege  to 
Valenciennes.  No  official  account  was  publifhed  of  the 
lols  of  the  troops ;  but  on  both  fides  it  muft  have  been 
great :  three  miles  fouth  of  Valenciennes. 

FAMAGOS'TA,  a  fea-port  of  the  ifland  of  Cyprus, 
fituated  on  the  call  coaft  of  the  illand  ;  with  a  good  har¬ 
bour,  but  much  choaked  up,  the  entrance  into  which  is 
defended  by  two  forts,  oppofite  each  other.  It  is  the  fee 
of  a  Greek  bitliop,  fuffragan  of  Nicolia.  It  was  formerly 
well  fortified  by  the  Venetians,  but  was  taken  by  the 
Turks  in  1571,  after  a  liege  of  ten  months:  fince  which 
the  fortifications  have  been  neglefted :  forty  miles  ealt  of 
Nicofia.  -Lat.  35.  10. N.  Ion.  35.  55.  E.  Greenwich. 

To  FAM'BLE,  v.-a.  [ famlcr ,  Danilh.  ]  To  hefitate  in 
the  fpeech.  Skinner, 
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FAME,/,  \_fama,  Lat.  tpa/xa,  Doric.]  Celebrity;  re¬ 
nown. — The  houfe  to  be  builded  for  the  Lord  muft  be 
exceeding  magnifical,  of  fame  and  of  glory  throughout  all 
countries.  Citron. — Report;  rumour. — We  have  heard  the 
fame  of  him,  and  all  that  he  did  in  Egypt.  Jof.  ix.  9. 

The  love  of  fame  is  one  of  the  mod  general  and  ftimu- 
latiijg  defires  in  the  human  heart.  It  is  alfo  among  the 
number  of  thofe  principles,  concerning  the  nature  of 
which  very  different  opinions  have  been  formed,  in  fpe- 
culation  ;  and  in  the  direction  of  which  very  dangerous 
extremes  have  been  purfued,  in  aftion.  By  fome,  it  has 
been  reprefented  as  a  diftemper  of  the  foul  ;  a  vicious 
weaknefs,  which  debafed  the  dignity,  and  ftained  the 
virtue,  of  a  rational  and  immortal  nature.  By  others, 
it  has  been  extolled  as  a  mod  worthy  and  laudable  incite¬ 
ment  to  exertion  ;  as  the  nobleft  aim,  and  beft  reward,  of 
benevolent  and  heroic  deeds.  By  fome,  it  has  been  fo 
little  regarded  as  a  motive  to  aftion,  that  every  defire  of 
excellence,  every  principle  of  inauffry,  every  emotion  of 
honour,  has  been  driven  from  their  minds  ;  and  their 
lives,  dragged  out  in  ffoical  apathy,  or  monattic  indolence, 
have  neither  been  honourable  to  themfelves  nor  ufeful  to 
men.  By  others,  it  has  been  fo  extravagantly  prized, 
that  it  hasengrotted  all  their  thoughts,  and  prompted  all 
their  movements  :  by  a  blind  and  frantic  paffion  for  its 
attainment,  they  have  been  hurried  into  all  the  ridiculous 
pretenfions  of  vanity,  affieftation,  and  pride;  into  all  the 
treacherous  machinations  of  hypocrily,  detraction,  and 
envy;  into  all  the  horrid  enormities  of  ambition,  devaf- 
tation,  and  murder ! 

The  nature  and  origin  of  this  powerful  principle  might 
form  a  very  intereffing  fubjeft  of  fpeculation  for  the  me- 
taphyfician.  Its  general  utility,  and  extenlive  influence 
on  fociety,  might  juftly  claim  the  attention  of  the  politi¬ 
cian  :  while  its  due  regulation  and  fubferviency  to  virtue 
might  profitably  employ  the  pen  of  the  moralift. 

It  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  this  love  of  praife  has 
been  implanted  in  the  mind  of  man  for  the  bell  and 
wife  ft  purpofes  ;  and  it  is  impoffible  to  deny,  that  it  has 
aftualiy  prompted  to  the  execution  of  plans  the  rnoft  im¬ 
portant  to  communities.  It  has,  no  doubt,  been  alfo 
hurtful.  It  has  often  dragged  into  its  fervices,  with  a 
felfifh  grafp,  every  faculty  of  the  mind;  checked  the 
growth  of  more  generous  feelings  ;  and  raifed  the  bubble 
of  human  vanity,  in  oppofition  to  every  duty  human  and 
divine.  It  has  often  “let  loofe  the  dogs  of  war,”  fpread 
ruin  and  defolation  far  and  wide,  transformed  this  abode 
of  human  beings  into  a  pandremonium,  and  converted  the 
face  of  things  into  a  pifture  of  he.ll. 

In  an  inquiry  into  the  proper  objefts  of  the  love  of 
fame,  the  diftinftion  which  has  been  made  by  the  ancient 
ftoics,  demands  our  notice.  By  thefe  philofophers,  two 
kinds  of  reputation  are  mentioned;  the  applaufe  of  the 
many,  which  they  reckoned  of  no  eftimation;  and  the 
approbation  of  good  and  wife  men,  for  the  attainment  of 
which  they  thought  every  exertion  fttould  be  made.  The 
firft,  by  later  writers,  is  termed  gloria ;  the  fecond,  claritas. 
Gloria  (fays  Seneca)  multorum  jndiciis  conjlat-,  claritas,  ko- 
nonan.  And  he  adds,  Sed  claritas  potejl  unites  boni  viri  ju. 
dicio  cjfe  contcnta.  Let  us  confider  each  of  thefe.  We 
fhall  begin  with  the  laft — the  approbation  of  good  and 
wife  men.  It  muft  be  allowed,  with  the  ftoic  moralifts, 
that  this  is  an  objeft  which  it  is  reafonable  and  right  that 
every  man  fttould  defiie.  It  can  be  gamed  only  by  vir¬ 
tuous  and  prudent  condnft  ;  and  if  the  defire  of  gaining 
it  ftimulate  to  fuch  a  deportment,  it  muft  be  regarded  as 
the  handmaid  of  virtue.*  But  there  is  a  diftinftion,  which 
it  is  of  the  rnoft  effential  importance  to  obferve,  in  efti- 
mating  the  moral  rectitude  of  human  condnft,  in  the 
purfnit  of  fame  even  of  this  delcription.  We  muft  dif- 
tinguifti  between  “  the  defire  of  the  approbation  of  good 
men,”  and  the  performing  even  of  virtuous  actions  irotn 
no  other  principle  than  the  love  of  that  approbation. 
The  former  is  right;  the  latter,  is  wrong.  'I  he  former 
indicates  a  generous  mind  ;  the  latter  a  fd.fi ill  heart.  1  lie 
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only  proper  motive  to  virtuous  conduft  is  the  fenfe  of 
duty;  and  of  this  fenfe  of  duty,  the  proper  end  is  the 
happinefs  of  man,  and  the  proper  principle  is  the  com¬ 
mand  of  God.  This  is  the  te It  of  virtue  and  benevo¬ 
lence.  We-  all  know,  that  adlions,  apparently  the  fame, 
and  tending  to  the  fame  ends,  may  yet  proceed  from  very 
different  intentions  ;  and  it  is  univerfally  allowed,  that  the 
pretenfion.s  of  every  adlion  muff  be  appreciated  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  principle  which  gave  it  birth.  Is 
any  action  performed  with  a  premeditated  purpofe  to  at¬ 
tain  the  favour  of  the  mighty  ?  it  is  a  child  of  ambition. 
Is  it  to  allure  the  wealth  of  the  world  ?  it  is  an  impitlfe 
of  avarice.  Is  it  to  fecnre  the  praifes  of  men  ?  it  is 
the  offspring  of  vanity.  Is  it  to  benefit  the  human  race, 
and  honour  the  Being  who  formed  11s  ?  it  is  the  fruit  of 
benevolence  and  piety  ;  it  is  truly  rational,  laudable,  and 
meritorious. 

If  thefe  obfervations  be  well  founded,  it  will  follow, 
that  even  the  approbation  of  good  men  muff  be  delired 
and  purfued  with  fome  reftridlions.  The  fame  which 
they  beftow  on  a  virtuous  conduft,  may  be  fairly  fought 
and  cheerfully  accepted,  as  the  gift  of  a  gracious  provi¬ 
dence  ;  as  an  atteftation  to  the  dictates  of  conifcience  ;  as 
an  encouragement  to  perfevere  in  what  is  right  ;  and,  “as 
an  earncft  of  better  things  to  come.”  But  it  fliould  never 
be  coveted  as  the  only  or  as  the  principal  reward  of  vir¬ 
tue,  or  as  the  end  which  fliould  regulate  and  animate 
noble  exertions. 

To  afpire  after  the  applaufe  of  the  multitude,  argues 
a  weaknefs  of  foul,  and  often  leads  its  votary  to  folly  and 
to  crimes.  Open  and  fteady  virtue  can  fcarcely  be  prac- 
tifed,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  fociety,  without  incurring  the 
odium  of  the  vicious.  The  friend  of  liberty  necelfarily 
difpleafes  the  oppreffor  j-the  man  of  benevolence  is  cen- 
fured  by  the  felfiffi  mifer  ;  the  man  of  courage  offends 
the  coward  ;  the  man  of  induffry  is  envied  by  the  flug- 
gard  ;  the  man  of  genius  is  calumniated  by  the  ftupid  and 
illiterate.  “  Envy  and  detraction  (fays  Dr.  Percival)  are 
the  price  which  muff  be  paid  for  pre-eminence  in  virtue.” 
“Woe  unto  you  (fay  the  Scriptures  of  truth),  when  all 
men  (ball  fpeak  well  of  you  for  fuch  can  only  be  hy¬ 
pocrites,  fycophants,  or  debauchees.  Like  Cataline,  they 
muff  learn,  “  Cum  triflibus  fevere ,  cum  rcmijfus  jucuiidc,  cum 
fenibus  gravitur ,  cum  juventute  comiter,  vivcrc."  They  muff 
learn,  in  a  word,  to  accommodate  themfel  ves  to  the  whims 
and  the  vices  of  all  around  them.  What  fpirit,  truly  en¬ 
nobled  by  a  virtuous  piety,  and  accuffomed  to  regard  the 
Supreme  Being  as  the  fpeClator  of  its  molt  fecret  thoughts 
and  aftions,  would  deign  to  court  that  proftituted  ap¬ 
plaufe  which  every  defigning  hypocrite,  every  pharifaical 
devotee,  every  wheedling  villain,  can  more  fuccefsfully 
obtain?  But  even  though  the  applaufe  of  the  many 
were  in  itfelf  both  harmlefs  and  profitable,  yet  it  is  a 
prize  fo  diftraCting  in  the  purfuit,  fo  precarious  in  the 
polfeffion,  and  fo  unfatisfying  often  in  the  enjoyment, 
that  no  wife  man  would  be  willing  to  reft  any  confider'able 
part  of  his  happinefs  upon  the  acquisition  of  it.  An 
eager  purfuit  after  fame  is  attended  with  conffant  anxiety 
and  perturbation  of  mind.  The  tranquillity  of  the  foul 
■  isdiffurbed  ;  the  connection  and  regularity  of  the  thoughts 
are  broken  ;  the  mind  is  perpetually  on  the  ff retch  after 
fome  chimerical  project  : — fome  imaginary  happinefs, 
w  hich,  even  though  obtained,  never  fatisfies — never  com¬ 
municates  any  rational  pleafure,  any  pure  enjoyment  : 

One  felf-approving  hour  whole  years  outweighs 
Of  ftupid  ftarers  and  of  loud  huzzas. 

But  even  to  thofe  who  can  be  “  ravifhed  with  the 
whiitlings  of  a  name,”  who  can  be  fatisfied  “with  a  fan¬ 
cied  life  in  others’  breath,”  the  duration  of  their  plea¬ 
fure  is  often  fhort  and  tranfitory.  The  happinefs  of  the 
lover  of  praife  depends  almoft  entirely  upon  the.  pleafure, 
upon  the  whim,  of  others.  By  a  flight  of  their  fancy, 
the  darling  object  of  his  wifhes  may  be  fnatched,  in  all 
Vol. VII.  No. 420. 
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its  bloom,  from  his  greedy  grafp,  ere  he.  can  once  tafte 
its  fweets,  or  even  furvey  all  its  beauties. — For  he 
Who  builds  his  hope  in  th*  air  of  men’s  fair  looks, 

Lives  like  a  drunken  failor  on  a  maft, 

Ready,  with  every  nod,  to  tumble  down 
Into  the  fatal  bowels  of  the  deep. 

To-day,  he  may  be  the  favourite  of  his  fovereign  ;  to¬ 
morrow,  the  outcaft  of  fociety.  To-day,  he  may  ftand 
in  the  prefence  of  princes ;  to-morrow,  he  may  be  ranked 
with  the  beggar  on  the  dunghill.  “  To-day  (fays  WoD 
fey) — to-day,  he  puts  forth 

The  tender  leaves  of  hope  ;  to-morrow  bloffoms, 

And  bears  hisbluftiing  honours  thick  upon  him  ; 

The  third  day  comes  a  froft,  a  killing  froft  ; 

And  when  he  thinks,  good  eafy  man  !  full  furely, 

His  greatnefs  is  a-ripening,  nips  his  Ihoot, 

And  then  he  falls  as  I  do.” 

We  cannot  conclude  thefe  obfervations  better,  than 
by  quoting  the  words  of  two  eminent  writers  who  have 
made  for.re  remarks  on  this  Tubjedt.  “He  who  governs 
by  reafon  (fays  Dr.  Percival)  this  animating  principle  of 
aCtion  (the  love  of  fame) ;  who  uniformly  aims  at  moral 
reCtitude  in  his  conduCt  ;  who  fuffers  no  popular  praife 
or  vulgar  opinion  to  elate  or  to  miflead  him  ;  and  who 
is  undepreffed  by  the  cenfures  of  interefted  or  incompe¬ 
tent  judges,  will  Command  the  effeem  of  thofe  whofe 
fuffrages  alone  are  fame  ;  will  be  honoured  and  revered 
by  pcfterity,  and  will  obtain  the  favour  of  God  himfelf, 
the  omnifcient  obferver  and  fovereign  rewarder  of  merit.” 

“The  love  of  reputation  (fays  Dr.  Jortin),  when  di¬ 
rected  by  reafon,  is  allowable  ;  but  reafon  muff  govern, 
and  not  be  governed.  Our  love  of  it  muff  be  moderate: 
we  muff  love  it  as  a  tiling  which,  though  pleafant  and 
profitable,  is  precarious,  attended  with  fome  inconve¬ 
niences,  not  eafily  kept,  fometimes  undefervedly  loft, 
and,  laftly,  of  no  life  to  us  beyond  the  grave.  We, 
whofe  continuance  here  is  fo  (hort,  are  fcarcely  born  for 
this  world,  or  for  any  thing  that  this  world  can  bellow. 
Our  reputation  we  can  enjoy  no  longer  than  whilft  we  live. 
A  reputation  after  death,  if  it  only  begins  then,  is  of 
fmall  value  ;  it  is  ljke  a  favourable  wind  after  a  fliip- 
wreck :  when  we  go  hence,  what  good  can  arife  to  our 
own  perfons  from  it?  Here  we  mull  leave  it;  and  here 
it  will  remain  and  furvive,  for  a  greater  or  lei’s  number 
of  years,  as  time  and  chance  will  determine  !  Good  ac¬ 
tions  are  a  treafure,  which  we  can  carry  hence  with  us. 
If  we  are  fecure  of  thefe,  it  is  no  matter  if  the  world  be 
negligent  of  us,  and  we  pals  our  days  unregarded,  and 
pofterity  know  not  that  we  ever  had  a  being.  Our  vir¬ 
tues  are  immortal,  and  true  honour  will  be  their  recorn- 
pence — an  honour  which  we  fhall  receive  from  God,  from 
holy  angels,  and  from  juft  men  made  perfeCt,  and  which 
fhall  continue  to  all  eternity.” 

“  Common  Fame  is  feldom  to  blame.” — Or,  “  It  muff 
be  true  what  every  man  fays.” — .Or,  “  No  fmoke  without 
•fome. fire.” — Inlinuating,  that  a  general  report  is  feldom 
without  fome  grounds.  The  Latins  fay,  Rumor  publicus 
non  omnino frujlra  cjf. — Thefe  proverbial  fayings,  however, 
ought  not  to  be  applied  without  great  caution,  and  under 
lelf-evident  proofs. 

“  Better  a  good  Fame  than  a  good  Face.” — That  is, 
reputation  is  always  preferable  to  beauty.  The  one  is 
perpetual,  the  other  fleeting  and  vifionary,  and  rapid  in 
decay. 

FA'ME-GIVING,  adj.  Bellowing  fame. — In  retire¬ 
ment  he  figh’d  for  the  fame-giving  chair.  Cambridge. 

FA'MED,  adj.  Renowned;  celebrated;  much  talked 
of. — He  is  fam'd  for  mildnefs,  peace,  and  prayer.  Shakefp. 

FA'MELESS,  adj.  Having  no  fame  ;  without  renown: 
Then  let  me,  famelefs,  love  the -fields  and  woods, 

The  fruitful  water’d  vales,  and  running  floods.  May. 

FA'MES  CANI'NA.  See  Boulimus,  vol.  iii.  p.  310. 

3  II  FAMI'LI ARj 
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FAMI'LTAR,  adj.  \_familiaris,  Lat.]  Domeftic;  re¬ 
lating  to  a  family. — They  range  familiar  to  the  dome. 
P°Pe.~ -Affable  ;  not  formal;  eafy  in  converfation. — -Be 
thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar.  Shakefpeare. — Un¬ 
ceremonious  ;  free,  as  among  perfons  long  acquainted. — 
Kalandar  ftraight  thought  he  favv  his  niece  Parfhenia,  and 
was  about  in  fuch  familiar  fort  to  have  fpoken  unto  her  ; 
but  (he,  in  grave  and  honourable  manner,  gave  him  to 
underhand  that  he  was  midaken.  Sidney. — Well  known  ; 
brought  into  knowledge  by  frequent  practice  orcudom. — 
One  idea  which  is  familiar  to  the  mind,  connected  with 
others  which  are  new  and  (trange,  will  bring  thofe  new 
ideas  into  eafy  remembrance.  IVatts. 

Let  us  chufe  fuch  noble  counfel, 

"I  hat  war,  or  peace,  or  both  at  once,  may  be, 

As  things  acquainted  and  familiar  to  us.  Shakefpeare. 
Well  acquainted  with;  accu domed  ;  habituated  by  cuf- 
tom. —  I  he  fenfes  at  fir  ft  let  in  particular  ideas;  and  the 
mind,  by  degrees,  growing  familiar  with  fome  of  them, 
they  are  lodged  in  the  memory,  and  names  got  to  them. 
Locke. 

Patient  permit  the  fadly-pleafing  drain, 

Familiar  now  with  grief,  your  tears  refrain.  Pep:. 

Common;  frequent.- — To  a  wrong  hypothecs  may  be  re¬ 
duced  the  errors  that  may  be  occafioned  by  a  true  hypo- 
thefis,  but  not  rightly  underdood  :  there  is  nothing  more 
familiar  than  this.  Locke. — Eafy;  uncondrained  : 

He  unreins 

His  mufe,  and  fports  in  loofe  familiar  drains.  Addifon. 
Too  nearly  acquainted, — A  poor  man  found  a  pried  fami¬ 
liar  with  his  wife,  and  becaufe  he  fpake  it  abroad,  and 
could  not  prove  it,  the  pried  fued  him  for  defamation. 

Camden. 

FAMILIAR,  f.  An  intimate;  one  long  acquainted.— 
The  king  is  a  noble  gentleman,  and  my  familiar.  Shake - 
fpeare.— A  demon  ftippofed  to  attend  at  call. — Love  is  a 
familiar-,  there  is  no  evil  angel  but  love.  Shakefpeare. 

FAMILI  A'RITY,  f.  \_familiarite,  Fr.  from  familiar. ~\ 
Eafinefs  of  converfation  ;  omiflion  of  ceremony  ;  affability. 
Acquaintance  ;  habitude. — We  contrail  at  laft  fuch  an 
intimacy  and  familiarity  with  them,  as  makes  it  difficult 
and  irkfome  for  us  to  call  off  our  minds.  Atterbury. — Eafy 
intercourfe. — They  fay  any  mortal  may  enjoy  the  moil 
intimate  familiarities  with  thefe  gentle  fpirits.  Pope. 

“  Too  much  Familiarity  breeds  contempt.” — The 
French  fay,  Familiarite  engendre  me'pris.  The  Italians,  La 
troppa  famigliarita  genera  difprezzo.  Too  much  familiarity 
often  leads  unwarily  to  the  difeovery  of  private  matters, 
which,  upon  every  interruption  of  friend  (hip,  are  liable  to 
be  turned  to  our  difadvantage.  But  of  all  familiarity, 
that  w  ith  fervants  or  inferiors  lays  men  open  to  the  greateft 
inconvenience  and  difgrace. 

To  FAMl'LI  ARIZE,  v.  a.  [familiarifer ,  Fr.  ]  To  make 
familiar;  to  make  eafy  by  habitude;  to  make  common. 
To  bring  down  from  a  date  of  didant  ftiperiority. — The 
genius  fmiled  upon  me  with  a  look  ofcompaffion  and  affa¬ 
bility  that  familiarized  him  to  my  imagination,  and  at  once 
difpelled  all  fear  and  apprehenfions.  Addifon. 

FAMl'LI  ARLY,  adj.  Unceremonioudy ;  with  free¬ 
dom  like  that  of  long  acquaintance. — He  talks  as  familiarly 
of  John  of  Gaunt  as  if  he  had  been  fworn  brother  to  him  ; 
and  I’ll  be  fworn  he  never  faw  him  but  once  in  the  Tilt- 
yard,  and  then  he  broke  his  head.  Shakefpeare. — Com¬ 
monly  ;  frequently  ;  with  the  unconcernednefs  or  eafinefs 
of  long  cudom. — Leffer  mids  and  fogs  than  thofe  which 
covered  Greece  with  fo  long  darknefs,  do  familiarly  pre- 
fent  our'  fenfes  with  as  great  alterations  in  the  fun  and 
moon.  Raleigh. — Eafily  ;  without  folemnity ;  without  for¬ 
mality  : 

Horace  dill  charms  with  graceful  negligence, 

And  without  method  talks  us  into  fenfe  ; 

Will,  like  a  friend,  familiarly  convey 

The  trued  notions  in  the  eafied  way.  Pope. 
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FAM'ILTST,/-.  One  of  the  feft  of  the  family  of  love, 
FAMIL'LE,  [^en  famille,  Fr.]  In  a  family  way;  do- 
medically  : 

Deluded  mortals,  whom  the  great 
Chufe  for  companions  tete-a-tete  ; 

Who  at  their  dinners  en  famille , 

Get  leave  to  fit  whene’er  you  will.  Swift. 

F  AM'ILY,  f.  \_familia,  Lat.  famille,  Fr.]  Thofe  who 
live  in  the  fame  houfe  ;  houfehold. — The  night  made 
little  imprefiion  on  myfelf,  but  1  cannot  anfwer  for  my 
whole  family.  Swift. — Thofe  that  defeend  from  one  com¬ 
mon  progenitor  ;  a  race  ;  a  tribe  ;  a  generation. — Of 
Gerfhon  was  the  family  of  the  Libnites.  Numbers. — -A. 
courfe  of  defeent ;  a  genealogy  : 

If  thy  ancient  but  ignoble  blood 

Has  crept  through  fcoundrels  ever  fince  the  flood, 

Go  and  complain  thy  family  is  young, 

Nor  own  thy  fathers  have  been  fools  fo  long.  Pope. 

A  clafs;  a  tribe;  a  fpecies. — There  be  two  great  families 
of  things,  fulphureous  and  mercurial,  inflammable  and 
not  inflammable,  mature  and  crude,  oily  and  watry.  Bacon. 

FAM'ILY  LAKE,  a  lake  of  North  America.  Lat. 
52.  35.  N.  Ion.  93.  20.  W.  Greenwich. 

FAM'ILY  OF  LOVE,  a  Left  which  fprang  up  about 
the  year  1 356,  followers  of  H.  Nicholas,  whofe  chief  te¬ 
net  was,  that  Chrid  was  already  come  to  judgment. 

FAM'INE,  f.  [ famine ,  Fr.  fames,  Lat.]  Scarcity  of 
food  ;  dearth  ;  didrefs  for  want  of  victuals. — Famines  have 
been  of  late  obferved  to  be  rare,  partly  becaufe  of  the 
indudry  of  mankind,  partly  by  thofe  fupplies  that  come 
by  fea,  and  principally  by  the  goodnefs  ol  God.  Hale. 

Our  cadle’s  drength 

Will  laugh  a  liege  to  fcorn :  here  let  them  lie, 

’Till  famine  and  the  ague  eat  them  up.  Shakefpeare. 

FAM'INE,  or  Famene,  a  fmall  country  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  in  the  wedern  part  of  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
on  the  borders  of  the  bifiiopric  of  Liege:  the  principal 
towns  are  Marche  and  Roche. 

FAM'INE  (Port),  a  bay  at  the  extremity  of  South 
America,  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  on  the  coad  of  Pa¬ 
tagonia,  with  the  remains  of  a  drong  fortrefs,  wherein  a 
whole  Spaniffi  garrilon  peridied  for  want;  lince  which 
it  has  been  neglefted.  Lat.  53.  43.  N.  Ion.  71.  26.  W. 
Greenwich. 

To  FAM'ISH,  v.a.  [from  f antes,  Lat.  f amis, old  French.] 
To  kill  with  hunger;  to  darve  ;  to  dedroy  by  want  of 
food. — What,  did  he  marry  me  to famijh  me?  Shakefpeare. 

The  pains  of famifid  Tantalus  he’ll  feel. 

And  Sifiphus,  that  labours  up  the  hill 

The  rolling  rock  in  vain  ;  and  curd  Ixion’s  wheel.  Dryden. 

To  kill  by  deprivation  or  denial  of  any  thing  neceffary  to 
life.  Milton  ufes  it  with  of: 

Thin  air 

Above  the  clouds  will  pine  his  entrails  grofs, 

And  famifii  him  e/'breath  if  not  of  bread.  Milton. 

To  FAM'ISH,  v.a.  To  die  of  hunger;  to  fuffer  ex¬ 
treme  hunger.— You  are  all  refolved  rather  to  die  than 
to famifk.  Shakefpeare. 

FAM'ISHMENT,  f.  The  pain  of  hunger;  want  of 
food : 

Apicius,  thou  did’d  on  thy  gut  bedow 
Full  ninety  millions  ;  yet,  when  this  was  fpent. 

Ten  millions  dill  remain’d  to  thee  ;  which  thou. 
Fearing  to  fuffer  third  and  famifiment, 

In  poilon’d  portion  drank’d. 

FA'MOSED,  adj.  Famous  : 

About  his  fide  a  thoufand  feaguls  bred. 

The  mevy  and  the  halcyon  famoftd 
For  colours  rare. 

FAMO'SITY,  f.  Renown;  celebrity. 


Hakcwill. 

W.  Browne. 
FA'MOUS, 
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FA'MOUS,  adj.  [ fameux ,  Fr .famofts,  Lat.]  Renowned  ; 
celebrated  ;  much  talked  of  and  prailed. — There  role  up 
before  Moles  two  hundred  and  fifty  princes  of  the  aflembly, 
famous  in  the  congregation,  men  of  renown.  Numb.  xvi.  2. 
Henry  the  Fifth,  too  famous  to  live  long  ; 

England  ne’er  loft  a  king  of  fo  much  worth.  Shakefpeare. 
It  has  fometimes  a’ middle  fignification,  and  imports  fame 
whether  for  good  or  ill  : 

Menecrates  and  Menas,  famous  pirates. 

Make  the  fea  ferve  them.  Shakefpeare. 

FA'MOUSLY,  adv.  With  great  renown;  with  great 
celebration  : 

Then  this  land  was  famomy  enriched 
With  politic  grave  counlel ;  then  the  king 
Had  virtuous  uncles  to  protedt  his  grace.  Shakefpeare. 
FA'MOUSNESS, /.  Celebrity;  great  fame. 
FAM'TAM-IIO'TUN,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Corea  :  625  miles  eaft-north.eaft  of  Peking. 

FAN,  f.  [vannus,  Lat.]  An  inftrument  ufed  by  ladies 
to  move  t he  air  and  cool  themfelves  : 

The  modeft  fan  was  lifted  up  no  more, 

And  virgins  fmil’d  at  what  they  blulh’d  before.  Pope. 
Any  thing  fpread  out  like  a  woman’s  fan  into  a  triangle 
with  a  broad  bale. — As  a  peacock  and  crane  were  in  com¬ 
pany,  the  peacock  fpread  his  tail,  and  challenged  the  other 
to  fliew  him  (itch  up'anol  feathers.  DEf  range. — The  inftru¬ 
ment  by  which  the  chaff  is  blown  away  when  corn  is  win¬ 
nowed.  [Van,  French.] — Affes  (hall  eat  clean  provender, 
winnowed  with  the  Ihovel  and  with  the  fan.  If.  xxx.  24. 

In  the  wind  and  tempeft  of  fortune’s  frown, 

Diftinftion,  with  a  broad  and  powerful  fan, 

Puffing  at  all,  winnows  the  light  away.  Shakefpeare. 
Any  thing  by  which  the  air  is  moved  ;  wings: 

The  pris’ner,  with  a  fpring  from  prifon  broke: 

Then  ftretch’d  his  feather’d  fans  with  all  his  might, 

And  to  the  neighb’ring  maple  wing’d  his  flight.  Dryden. 
An  inftrument  to  raife  the  fire. — Nature  worketh  in  us  all 
a  love  to  our  own  counfels  :  the  contradiiStion  of  others 
is  a  fan  to  inflame  that  love.  Hooker. 

To  FAN,  v.  a.  To  cool  or  recreate  with  a  fan. — She 
was  panned  into  (lumbers  by  her  flaves.  Spectator. — To 
ventilate  ;  to  affedl  by  air  put  in  motion. — The  air ,fann'd 
with  unnumber’d  plumes.  Milton. 

The  fanning  wind  upon  her  bofom  blows  ; 

To  meet  the  fanning  wind  the  bofom  rofe  : 

The  fanning  wind  and  purling  dreams  continue  her  repofe. 

Dryden. 

To  feparate,  as  by  winnowing — I  have  collefted  fome 
few,  therein  fanning  the  old,  not  omitting  any.  Bacon. 

Not  fo  the  wicked  ;  but  as  chaff,  which ,  farm’d, 

The  wind  drives,  fo  the  wicked  fhall  not  ftand.  Milton. 

FAN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Chan-tong  :  feventeen. miles  north-eaft  of  Po. 

FAN-PALM,/,  in  botany.  See  ChaMjEROPS,  Thri- 
nax,  and  Borassus  flabelliformis,  vol.  iii.  p.  209. 

F  AN-YU'AN,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Corea: 
twenty-three  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Koang-tcheou. 

FAN'AM,y.  A  coin  at  Meflupatan,  in  India,  in  value 
about  fevenpence  halfpenny  fterling,  fifteen  of  which 
make  a  pagod  of  gold. 

FANA'TIC,  adv.  [ fanaticus ,  Lat.  fanatique ,  Fr.]  En- 
thufiaftic  ;  ftruck  with  a  fuperftitious  frenzy  : 

Ofiris,  Ifis,  Orus,  and  their  train, 

With  monfirous  fhapes  and  forceries  abus’d 

Fanatic  Egypt,  and  her  priefts,  to  feek 

Their  wand’ring  gods  difguis’d  in  brutifh  forms.  Milton. 

FANA'TIC,/.  Anenthufiaft;  a  man  mad  with  wild 
•notions  of  religion. — The  double  armature  of  St.  Peter 
is  a  more  deftrubtive  engine  than  the  tumultuary  weapon 
fnatcht  up  by  a  fanatic.  Decay  of  Piety , 
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FANA'TICISM,  f.  Enthufiafm  ;  religious  frenzy. — - 
A  church  whofe  dottrines  have  flood  unfhaken  by  the 
moft  furious  affaults  of fanaticifm ,  has  triumphed  over  all 
the  arguments  of  its  enemies.  Regers. 

F  AN'CIFUL,  adj.  Imaginative;  rather  guided  by  ima¬ 
gination  than  re  a  foil :  of  perfons _ Some  fanciful  men  have 

expected  nothing  but  confufion  and  ruin  from  thofe  very 
means,  whereby  both  that  and  this  is  moft  effectually  pre¬ 
vented.  Woodward. — Dictated  by  the  imagination,  not  the 
reafon  ;  full  of  wild  images  of  things. — What  treafures 
did  lie  bury  in  his  fumptuous  buildings  >  and  how  foolifh 
and  fanciful  were  they  ?  Hayward. 

FAN'CIFULLY,  adv.  According  to  the  wildnefs  of 
imagination. 

FAN'CIFUENESS,  /.  Addiction  to  the  pleafures  of 
imagination  ;  habit  of  following  fancy  rather  than  reafon. 
— Albertus  Magnus  was  tranfported  with  too  much  fan - 
cifulnefs  towards  the  influence  of  the  heavenly  motions, 
and  aiftrological  calculations.  Hale. 

FAN'CY,  f.  [contracted  from  phantafy,  phantafia,  Lat. 
<pca/Tuc ncs,  Gr.]  It  fliculd  in  ftriCt  writing  be  phanfy. 
Imagination;  the  power  by  which  the  mind  forms  to  it. 
felf  images  and  reprefentations  of  things,  perfons,  or 
feenes  of  being. — Though  no  evidence  affeCt  the  fancy 
fo  ftrongly  as  that  of  fenfe,  yet  there  is  other  evidence 
which  gives  as  full  fatisfaCtion,  and  as  clear  a  conviction  to 
our  reafon.  Atterbury. 

I.ove  is  by  fancy  led  about, 

From  hope  to  fear,  from  joy  to  doubt : 

Whom  we  now  a  goddefs  call, 

Divinely  grac’d  in  every  feature, 

Straight’s  a  deform’d,  a  perjur’d  creature  ; 

Love  and  hate  are  fancy  all.  Granville. 

An  opinion  bred  rather  by  the  imagination  than  the  rea¬ 
fon. — I  have  always  had  a  fancy,  that  learning  might  be 
made  a  play  and  recreation  to  children.  Locke. — Tafte  ; 
idea  ;  conception  of  things. — The  little  chapel  called  the 
Salutation  is  very  neat,  and  built  with  a  pretty  fancy, 
Addifon. — Image;  conception;  thought: 

How  now,  my  lord,  why  do  you  keep  alone  ; 

Of  ferried  fancies  your  companions  making, 

Ufing  thofe  thoughts  which  fhould  indeed  have  died 
With  them  they  think  on  ?  Shakefpeare. 

Inclination;  liking;  fondnefs. — MW*,  fancy  lay  extremely 
to  travelling.  V  Ff  range. — In  Shakefpeare  it  fignifies  love  ; 
Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred, 

Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  head  ? 

How  begot,  how  nourifhed  ? 

It  is  engender’d  in  the  eyes, 

With  gazing  fed,  and  fancy  dies 

In  the  cradle  where  it  lies.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Caprice;  humour;  whim: 

True  worth  fhall  gain  me,  that  it  may  be  faid 
Defert,  not  fancy,  once  a  woman  led.  Dryden. 

Falfe  notion. — The  altering  of  the  feent,  colour,  or  tafte, 
of  fruit,  by  infilling,  mixing,  or  cutting  into  the  bark  or 
root  of  the  tree,  herb,  or  flower,  any  coloured,  aromaticai, 
ormedicinal,  fubftance,  are  but  fancies.  Bacon. — Something 
that  pleafes  or  entertains  without  real  ufe  or  value. — ; 
London-pride  is  a  pretty  fancy  for  borders.  Mortimer’. 

“  Fancy  makes  lovely  Nancy.” — The  power  of  ima¬ 
gination  is  fo  great,  and  we  fee  fo  many  unaccountable 
inftances  of  it,  in  other  things,  as  well  as  in  attachments 
to  the  fair  fex,  that  it  begat  the  faying,  “  Fancy  will 
kill  with  love,  or  cure  with  hate." 

To  FAN'CY,  v.  n.  To  imagine  ;  to  believe  without 
being  able  to  prove. — If  our  fearch  has  reached  no  farther 
than  finiile  and  metaphor,  we  rather  fancy  than  know,  and 
are  not  yet  penetrated  into  the  infide  and  reality  of  the 
thing  ;  but  content  ourfelves  with  what  our  imaginations 
furnilb  us  with.  Locke.  * 

To  FAN'CY,  v.  a.  To  pourtray  in  the  mind  ;  to  image 
to  himfelf :  to  imagine  ; 

But 
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But  he  whofe  noble  genius  is  allow’d, 

Who  with  ftretch’d  pinions  foars  above  the  crowd  ; 

Who  mighty  thought  can  clothe  with  manly  drefs, 

He  whom  I  fancy,  but  can  ne’er  exprefs.  Dryden. 

To  like  ;  to  be  pleafed  with. — Ninus,  both  admiring  her 
judgment  and  valour,  together  with  her  perfon  and  ex¬ 
terna!  beauty,  fancied  her  To  ftrongly,  as,  neglecting  all 
princely  refpeCt,  he  took  her  from  her  hufband.  Raleigh. 

1'  AN'CYMONGER,  J.  One  who  deals  in  tricks  of 
imagination. — If  J  could  meet  that  fancymon ger,  I  would 
give  him  fome  good  counfel  ;  for  he  teems  to  have  the 
quotidian  of  love  upon  him.  Shakefpeare. 

FAN'CYSICK,  adj.  One  whofe.  imagination  is  un¬ 
found  ;  one  whofe  diftemper  is  in  his  own  mind. — ’Tis 
not  neeeflity,  but  opinion,  that  makes  men  miferable'; 
and  when  we  come  to  be  fancyfick,  there’s  no  cure. 
L’FJl  range. 

FAND  for  Found.  It  is  retained  in  Scotland  : 

This  when  as  true  by  tryal  he  out  fund, 

He  bade  to  open  wide  his  brazen  gate.  Spcnfer. 

FANE,/-.  [fane,  Fr.  fanum,  Lat.]  A  temple  ;  a  place 
confecrated  to  religion.  A  poetical  word  : 

The  fields  are  ravith’d  from  th’  induftrious  fwains. 

From  men  their  cities,  and  from  gods  their  fanes.  Pope. 

FAN’FARON,  f.  [French,  from  the  Spanith  ;  origi¬ 
nally  in  Arabic  it  fignifies  one  who  promifes  what  he  can¬ 
not  perform.  Manege.  ]  A  bully  ;  hector. — Virgil  makes 
j3£neas  a  bold  avovver  of  his  own  virtue,  which,  in  the  ci¬ 
vility  of  our  poets,  is  the  character  of  a  fanfaron  or  heCtor. 
Dryden. — A  blufterer;  a  boafierof  more  than  he  can  per¬ 
form. — There  are  fanfarons  in  the  trial  of  wit  too,  as  well 
as  in  feats  of  arms  ;  and  none  fo  forward  to  engage  in  ar¬ 
gument  or  difeourfe  as  thofe  that  are  leail  able  to  go 
through  with  it.  V EJlrange. 

FANFARON'ADE,  j.  A  binder;  a  tumour  of  ficti¬ 
tious  dignity.- — The  bilhop  copied  this  proceeding  from 
the  fanfaronade  of  monfieur  Bouffleurs.  Swift. 

To  FANG,  v.  a.  [pangan,  Sax.  vangen,  Dutch.]  To 
feize ;  to  gripe  ;  to  clutch.  To  vang  is  yet  ufed  in  De- 
vonfhire.  —  DeftruCtion  fang  mankind  !  Shakefpeare. 

FANG,  f.  The  long  tufks  of  a  boar  orother  animal  by 
which  the  prey  is  feized  and  held  ;  any  thing  like  ’em. — 
Some  creatures  have  overlong  or  outgrowing  teeth,  which 
we  call  fangs  or  tulks  ;  as  boars,  pikes,  falmons,  and  dogs. 
Bacon. 

Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 

The  feafon’s  difference  ;  as  the  icy  fang , 

And  churlifii  chiding  of  the  winter’s  wind  ; 

Which,  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body, 

Ev’n  till  1  Ihrink  with  cold,  1  fmile  and  fay 
This  is  no  flattery.  Shakefpeare. 

The  nails;  the  talons.  Any  fhoct  or  other  thing  by  which 
hold  is  taken. — The  protuberant  fangs  of  the  yuca  are  to 
be  treated  like  the  tnberofes.  Evelyn. 

FANG,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
provinceof  Hon-Quang:  fifty  miles  fouth  of  Yuen-yang. 

FANG'ED,  adj.  Furniflied  with  fangs  or  long  teeth  ; 
furnifhed  with  any  inftruments  of  deftruCtion,  which  can 
be  exercifed  in  imitation  of  fangs  : 

In  chariots,  fang'd  with  feythes,  they  fcour  the  field, 
Drive  through  our  wedg’d  battalions  with  a  whirl, 

And  firew  a  dreadful  harveflon  the  plain.  Philips. 

FAN'GLE,y.  [from  pengan,  Sax.  toattempt.  Skinner. 
But  Dr.  Thomas  Hench  derives  it  of  evangtlia,  gofpels, 
q.  d.  new  gofpels. ]  Silly  attempt  ;  trifling  fcheme.  It  is 
never  ufe«d,  or  rarely,  but  in  contempt  with  the  epithet 
new  ;  as,  new  fangles,  new  fanglenefs. 

FAN'GLED,  adj.  This  word  feems  to  fignify  gawdy  ; 
ridiculoufly  fhewy  ;  vainly  decorated  :  new  fangled  is 
therefore  nevv-fafltioned  ;  dreffed  out  in  new  decorations. 

• — Quick  wits  be  in  defire  new  fangled,  and  in  purpofe  tin- 
conltant.  Afcham . 
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Be  not,  as  in  this  fangled  world,  a  garment 

Nobler  than  that  it  covers.  Shakefpeare. 

FANG'LESS,  adj.  Toothlefs  ;  without  teeth  : 

Tire  king  hath  wafted  all  his  rods 
On  late  offenders,  that  he  now  dotli  lack 
The  very  inftruments  of  chafufement  : 

So  that  his  pow’r,  like  to  a  fanglefs  lion, 

May  offer,  but  not  hold.  ^  Shakefpeare. 

FAN'GOT,  f.  A  quantity  of  wares:  as  raw  filk,  See. 
containing  from  one  to  two  hundred  weight  three  quarters. 

FANJ  EAU'X,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Aude,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Caftelnaudary  :  four  leagues  and  a  half  weft  of  Carcaf- 
fonne,  and  two  and  three  quarters  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Caf¬ 
telnaudary.  Lat.  43.  11.  N\  Ion.  19.4a.  E.  Ferro. 

FAN'ION,  f.  [Italian.]  A  banner  or  enfign  carried  by 
the  officer  of  a  brigade  at  the  head  of  the  baggage. 

FAN'KI,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Chan-fi  :  feventeen  miles  north-eaft  of  Tai. 

FAN'NA,  a  townof  Italy,  in  the  country  of  Friuli,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  ftate  of  Venice  :  feven  miles  north-north- 
eaft  of  Aviano. 

F  ANNA'TIO,  or  Faonatio,  f  in  the  foreft  law,  the 
aft  of  bringing  forth  as  does  or  hinds. 

FAN'NEL,  f.  \_fanon,  Fr.]  A  fort  of  fcarf,  worn  about 
the  left  arm  of  a  mafs  prieft  when  he  officiates. 

FAN'NER,/.  One  that  plays  a  fan. — I  will  fend  unto 
Babylon  fanners  that  Ihall  fan  her.  Jeremiah. 

FAN'NET,  a  townfhip  of  the  American  States,  in 
Franklin  county,  Pennfylvania. 

FAN'NIA  LEX,  de  Sumptibus,  a  law  at  Rome,  made  by 
L.  Fannins,  the  conful,  A.U.C.  588.  It  enafted  that 
no  perfon  fhould  fpend  more  than  one  hundred  affes  a  day 
at  the  great  feftivals,  and  thirty  affes  on  other  days,  and 
ten  at  all  other  times. 

FAN'NIUS,  an  inferior  poet,  ridiculed  by  Horace  be- 
enufe  his  poems  and  picture  were  confecrated  in  the  li¬ 
brary  of  Apollo,  on  mount  Palatine  at  Rome,  as  it  was 
then  ufual  for  fuch  as  poffeffed  merit.  Horatius. — Cains, 
an  author  in  Trajan’s  reign,  whofe  hiftory  of  the  cruelties 
of  Nero  is  greatly  regretted. 

FA'NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  : '-nine  miles  fouth-fouth- 
weft  of  Teramo. 

FA'-NO,  a  feaport  town  of  Italy,  in  the  ftate  of  the 
Church,  and  duchy  of  Urbino,  on  the  Adriatic,  the  fee 
of  a  bifhop,  immediately  under  the  pope.  It  is  furround- 
ed  with  a  lofty  wall  of  brick  and  ditches  ;  with  towers  at 
fmall  diftances,  and  baftions  tow'ards  the  fea.  It  has  feve- 
ral  monafterieS;  and  fome  beautiful  churches.  Near  this 
town  Narfes,  the  general  of  the  emperor  Juftinian,  de¬ 
feated  Theia,  the  king  of  the  Goths,  who  was  killed  in 
the  battle.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a  triumphal  arch, 
ere£led  in  honour  of  Auguftus,  who  fent  hither  a  colony, 
called  Julia  Fanetris  :  feventeen  miles  eaft  of  Urbino. 
Lat.  43.  52.  N.  Ion.  30.  40.  E.  Ferro. 

FA'NOE,  a  fmall  iftandof  Denmark,  in  the  Little  Belt, 
fituated  about  two  miles  fouth  from  Middelfahrt,  in  the 
ifland  of  Funen.  - 

FA'NOE,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Denmark,  near  the  coaft  of 
Slefvvick,  in  the  German  Ocean,  about  five  leagues  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  chiefly  inhabited  by  filhermen.  Lat.  55.  23. 
N.  Ion.  8.  2£.  E.  Greenwich. 

FAN'SHAWE  (fir  Richard),  a  ftatefman  and  poet, 
youngeft  foil  of  fir  Henry  Fanfliawe,  knight,  born  at  his 
father’s  feat  of  Ware-park,  Hei  tfordffiire,  in  1608.  He 
ftudied  at  Jefus-college,  Cambridge,  whence  he  removed 
to  the  InnerTemple.  He  afterwards  travelled  into  France 
and  Spain,  with  fo  much  improvement,  that  lie  obtained 
the  appointment  of  fecretary  to  the  embaffy  at  Madrid, 
under  lord  Afton.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  he 
followed  the  royal  party,  and  attended  upon  the  court  at 
Oxford.  He  w’as  made  fecretary  of  war  to  prince  Charles, 
and  afterwards  treafurerof  the  navy  under  prince  Rupert. 
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In  1650  he  was  created  a  baronet,  and  acled  as  fecretary 
of  date  for  Scotland  ;  and  accompanying  Charles  II.  on 
his  expedition  to  England,  was  taken  prifoner  at  the  battle 
of  Worcefter.  In  1661  he  was  eleflred  one  of  the  repre. 
fentatives  in  parliament  of  the  univerlity  of  Cambridge, 
and  foon  after  was  fworn  a  privy-counfellor  for  Ireland. 
His  knowledge  of  foreign  countries  and  languages  caufed 
him  to  be  employed  in  the  diplomatic  line  ;  and  he  was 
appointed  envoy  extraordinary  to  Portugal,  and  afterwards 
ambatlador  to  that  court,  for  the  purpofe  of  negociating 
the  king’s  marriage  with  the  infanta  Catharine.  Upon 
his  return  he  was  admitted  into  the  privy-council.  He  had 
rendered  himfelf  fo  acceptable  to  the  king  of  Portugal, 
that  he  was  recommended  as  the  fitted  perfon  to  effect  an 
accommodation  between  that  crown  and  Spain.  With 
this  view,  and  for  other  purpofes,  he  was  fent  ambafiador 
in  1664  to  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  and  during  his  refidence 
took  a  journey  to  Lifbon  at  the  delire  of  the  Spanifii  court. 
The  weaknefs  and  fluctuations  of  that  court,  however, 
thwarted  his  negociations  ;  till  at  length,  on  the  near 
profpeft  of  Philip’s  death,  a  treaty  was  haftily  propofed  to 
the  ambafiador  for  immediate  acceptance  or  rejection, 
which  he  thought  proper  to  fign.  It  was  however  fo 
much  difapproved  by  Charles  and  his  council,  that  its 
ratification  was  refufed,  and  Fanfhawe  was  in  confeqtience 
recalled.  As  he  was  preparing  to  return,  he  was  (eized 
with  a  fever,  probably  aggravated  by  uneafinefs,  which 
carried  him.offat  Madrid  in  16 66.  The  private  character 
of  (ir  Richard  Fanfhawe  appears  to  have  been  very  amia¬ 
ble  and  eftimable,  and  his  ability  in  the  management  of 
public  affairs  was  generally  acknowledged,  however  his 
laft  act  might  be  regarded  by  the  court.  As  a  literary 
character  he  is  chiefly  known  by  his  poetical  tranflations. 
That  of  Guarini’s  Pajlor  Fido ,  firft  publifhed  in  1646,  ob¬ 
tained  him  much  reputation  asan  eafy  and  elegant  verfifier. 
His  verlion  of  the  Lufiad  of  Camoens  appears  to  have  been 
lefs  popular,  and  it  is  feverely  criticifed  by  the  late  tran- 
flator,  Mickle,  vvhofe  fplendour  of  verfification and  abun¬ 
dant  liberties  were,  perhaps,  necefiary  to  render  fuch  a 
work  pleafing  in  an  Englifh  drefs.  Fanfliawe  likewife 
tranflated  parts  of  Horace  and  Virgil,  and  two  dramatic 
pieces  from  the  Spanifii.  He  rendered  Fletcher’s  F'aitlt- 
ful  Shepherdefs  into  Latin  verfe. 

FANTA'Sl  A,  f.  in  mufic,  a  kind  of  air  in  which  all 
the  freedom  of  fancy  and  invention  may  be  indulged. 

F'AN'TASIED,  adj.  Frilled  with  fancies  or  imagina¬ 
tions  : 

As  I  travell’d  hither  through  the  land, 

I  found  the  people  (trangely  fantafied.  Skakefpeare. 

FAN'TASM,  y.  [See  Phantasm.]  A  thing  not  real, 
but  appearing  to  the  imagination. 

FANTAS'TIC,  or  Fantastical,  adj.  [ fantajlique , 
Fr.]  Irrational  ;  bred  only  in  the  imagination. — The  de¬ 
light  that  a  man  takes  from  another’s  fin,  can  be  nothing 
elfe  but  a  fnntajhcal  preternatural  complacency,  arifing 
from  that  which  lie  really  has  no  feeling  of.  Soutk. — Su'b- 
fifting  only  in  the  fancy  ;  imaginary. — Men  are  fo  pofleffed 
.with  their  own  fancies,  that  they  take  them  for  oracles ; 
and  are  arrived  to  fome  extraordinary  revelations  of  truth, 
when  indeed  they  do  but  dream  dreams,  and  anniie 
themfelves  with  the fantajlic  ideas  of  a  bufy  imagination. 
Decay  of  Piety. — Unreal  ;  apparent  only  ;  having  the  na¬ 
ture  of  phantoms  which  only  allurne  vilible  forms  occa- 
iionally  : 

Are  ye  fantajlical,  or  that  indeed 

Which  outwardly  ye  fliew  >  Skakefpeare. 

Uncertain  ;  unfteady  ;  irregular: 

Nor  liappinefs  can  I,  nor  ntifery  feel, 

From  any  turn  of  her fantafic  wheel.  Prior. 

Whinifical  ;  fancied;  capricious;  humorous;  indulgent 
of  one’s  own  imagination. — We  are  apt  to  think  your  me- 
dallifts  a  little  fantajlical  in  the  different  prices  they  let 
upon  their  coins,  without  any  regard  to  the  metal  of  which 
they  are  compofed.  Addijon. 
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FAN  !  AS'TICALLY,  adj.  By  the  power  of  imagina¬ 
tion.  Capricioully  ;  humorouily  ;  unfteadily.  Whim- 

fically  ;  in  compliance  with  imagination _ One  cannot  fo 

much  as  fantajlically  chufe,  even  or  odd,  he  thinks  not 
why.  Grew. 

FANT  AS'TICALNESS,  or  Fantasticness,  f.  Hu 
moroufnefs  ;  mere  compliance  with  fancy.  Whimficab. 
nefs  ;  unreafonablenefs. — I  dare  not  affume  to  myfelf  to 
liave  put  him  out  of  conceit  with  it,  by  having  convinced 
him  of  the  fantajlicalnefs  of  it.  Tillotfon. — Caprice;  un- 
ffeadinefs. 

FANTAS'TICO,  /  [Italian.]  One  full  of  whims.— 
The  pox  of  fuch  antic,  lifping,  affecting,  fantajlicoes. 
Skakefpeare. 

FAN'TASY,  f.  [  fantaife ,  Fr.  pkantafta ,  Lat.  <pceuTa.<na, 
Gr.]  Fancy  ;  imagination;  the  power  of  imagining.  See 
Fancy. — By  the  power  of  fantafy  we  fee  colours  in  a 
dream,  or  a  mad  man  fees  tilings  before  him  which  are 
not  there.  Newton. 

Thefe  fpirits  of  fenfe,  in  fantafy'  5  high  court, 

Judge  of  the  forms  of  objeCts,  ill  or  well  ; 

And  fo  they  fend  a  good  or  ill  report 

Down  to  the  heart,  where  all  affections  dwell.  Davies. 

Idea  ;  image  of  the  mind  : 

And  with  the  ftig’ry  fweet  thereof  allure, 

Chafte  ladies’  ears  to  fantafies  impure.  Hahberd. 

Humour,  inclination. — I  would  wifh  that  both  you  and 
others  would  ceafe  from  drawing  the  Scriptures  to  your 
fantafies  and  afteCtions.  Whitgift. 

l'AN'TIN,  a  country  of  Africa,  on  the  Gold  Coaft, 
which  extends  about  ten  leagues  along  the  fliore  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  foil  is  fertile,  producing  fruits,  maize, 
and  palm-wine.  European  nations  trade  here  for  gold 
and  (laves  :  the  inhabitants  are  bold,  cunning,  and  deceit¬ 
ful.  Their  government  is  ariltocratic  ;  their  chiefs  are  a 
fupreme  judge  or  governor,  attended  by  a  council  of  old 
men.  Each  town  has  a  chief.  Their  inteftine  divilions 
are  the  chief  fecurity  of  their  neighbours,  being  able  to 
afiTemble  an  army  of  ten  thoufand  men.  The  final  1  towns 
are  very  numerous,  and  they  reckon  about  four  thoufand 
fifhermen  on  the  coaft.  The  capital  is  of  the  fame  name, 
and  is  fituated  about  four  leagues  up  the  country. 

FAN'TOM,y  [See  Phantom.]  Something  not  real, 
but  appearing  to  the  imagination. 

FA'NU,  a  fmall  ifiand  in  the  Mediterranean  :  about 
ten  miles  north-welt  of  Corfu.* 

FA'NUM  VACUNjE,  anciently  a  village  of  the  Sa¬ 
bines,  fituated  between  Cures  and  Mandela;  where  (food 
the  temple  of  Vacuna,  goddefs  of  the  idle  or  unemployed, 
in  an  old  decayed  (late  ;  and  hence  the  epithet  putre ,  tiled 
by  Horace.  Now  called  Vocone,  in  the  Eccleliaflic  State. 

FANZ  A'R  A,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  F’ez  : 
fifteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Salee. 

FA'OE,  a  fmall  ifiand  of  Denmark,  a  little  to  the  north 
of  Laland.  Lat.  55.  N.  Ion.  1 1 .  26.  E.  Greenwich . 

FA'OU  (Le),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Finilterre,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrict 
of  Landerneau  :  four  leagues  and  three  quarters  north  of 
Qgumper,  and  three  Couth  of  Landerneau. 

FAOU'A,  or  Foua,  a  town  of  Egypt,  fituated  on  the 
weft  branch  of  the  Nile,  built  by  the  Mile, dans  in  the 
reign  of  Pfammetichus,  and  was  formerly  a  ieaport, though 
now  twenty  miles  from  the  fea.  The  Venetians  formerly 
kept  a  conful  here,  and  merchandife  was  brought  thither 
by  the  canal  from  Alexandria  ;  but  the  canal  not  being 
now  navigable,  the  town  has  loft  its  commerce,  and  Ro- 
fetta  floiu ifhes  on  its  decay  :  lixieen  miles  louth-eaft  of 
Rofetta,  and  feventy  north-north-w eft  of  Casio.  Lat.  51. 
10.  N.  Ion.  48.  43.  E.  Ferro. 

FAOUE'T  (Le),  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place, 
of  a  diftriet,  in  the  department  ot  the  Morbihan  :  ten 
leagues  north-weft  of  Vannes,  and  fix  and  a  half  weft  of 
Pontivy.  Lat.  48.  2.  N.  Ion.  14.  50.  E.  Ferio. 

FAP,  adj.  Fuddled;  drunk.  It  feems  to  havebeen  a 
3  I  cant 
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cant  word  in  the  time  of  Shakefpeare.— The  gentleman 
had  drunk  himfelf  out  of  his  fi ve  fentences ;  and  being 
faf);  fir,  was,  as  t hey  fay,  cafhiered.  Shakefpeare. 

FAPES'MChy.  in  logic,  one  of  the  modes  of  imper¬ 
fect  fyllogifms. 

FAQUI'ER,  a  county  of  the  American  States  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  bounded  north  by  Loudon  and  eaft  by  Prince  Wil¬ 
liam.  It  is  about  fifty-five  miles  long  and  twenty  broad, 
and,  by  the  cenfus  of  1 796,  contains  17,892  inhabitants. 
FAQUI'R.  See  Fakeer. 

FAR,  adv.  [peojr,  Sa x.fatt,  Erfe.]  To  great  extent 
in  length  : 

Pay  facred  rev’rence  to  Apollo’s  fong. 

Left  wrathful  the/«r-ihooting  god  emit 

His  fatal  arrows.  Prior. 

To  a  great  extent  every  way.  This  is  lefs  proper  : 

From  the  fame  lineage  fiern  /Eaetes  came, 

The  far-  fam’d  brother  of  th’  enchantrefs  dame.  Pope. 
To  a  great  diftance  progreflively  : 

Is  it  far  you  ride  ? 

— As  far,  my  lord,  as  will  fill  up  the  time 
’"T w i x  t  this  and  fupper.  Shakefpeare. 

Remotely;  at  a  great  diftance. — In  a  kingdom  rightly  or¬ 
dered,  after  a  law  is  once  publiftied,  it  prefently  takes 
effeCt  fur  and  wide  ;  all  ftates'framing  themfelves  there¬ 
unto.  Hooker. 

But  from  the  reading  of  my  book  and  me, 

Be  far,  ye  foes  of  virtuous  poverty  ! 

Who  fortune’s  fault  upon  the  poor  can  throw, 

Point  at  the  tatter'd  coat  and  ragged  fhoe.  Dryden. 
To  a  diftance. — As  far  as  the  Eaft  is  from  the  Weft, 
fo  far  hath  lie  removed  our  tranfgrefiions  from  us. 
Pfal.  ciii.  12. 

A  lion’s  hide  around  his  loins  he  wore  : 

The  well  poiz’d  javelin  to  the  field  he  bore, 

Inur’d  to  blood  ;  the yizr-deltroying  dart, 

And  the  beft  weapon,  an  undaunted  heart.  Addifon. 

In  a  great  part. — When  they  were  by  Jebus  the  day  was 
far  (pent.  Judges. — In  a  great  proportion  ;  by  many  de¬ 
grees.  It  is  commonly  ufed  with  fome  word  noting  the 
comparative,  but  Dryden  has  ufed  it  abfolutely. — Who 
can  find  a  virtuous  woman  ?  for  her  price  is  far  above  ru¬ 
bies.  Prov.  xxxi.  10. — Latin  is  a  mote  fuccinft  language 
than  the  Italian,  Spanifh,  French,  or  even  than  the  Eng- 
lifh,  which,  by  reafonof  its  monofyllables,  is  far  the  mod 
compendious  of  them.  Dryden. 

The  field  is  fpacious  I  defign  to  fow, 

With  oxen  far  unfit  to  draw  the  plough.  Dryden. 

Befides,  he’s  lovely  far  above  the  reft, 

With  youth  immortal,  and  with  beauty  bleft.  Pope. 

Ah  !  hope  not  yet  to  breathe  thy  native  air  ; 

Far  other  journey  fir  It  demands  thy  care.  Pope. 

To  a  great  height  ;  magnificently.  This  is  perhaps  only 
■in  Shakefpeare  ; 

I  do  not  think 

So  fair  an  outward,  and  luch  fluff  within, 

Endows  a  man  but  him. 

• - You  fpeak  him  far. 

- - ft  don’t  extend  him,  fir.  Cymbeline. 

To  a  certain  point ;  to  a  certain  degree. — Not  to  refolve, 
is  to  refolve  ;  and  many  times  it  breeds  as  many  neceffi- 
ties,  and  engageth  as  far  in  fome  other  fort,  as  to  refolve. 
Bacon. 

Far  off.  At  a  great  diftance  : 

For  though  T  flee  him  angry,  yet  recall’d 
To  life  prolong’d,  and  promis’d  race,  I  now 
Giadly  behold,  though  but  his  utmoft  fkirts 
Of.  glory,  and  far  off  his  fteps  adore.  Milton. 

To  a  great  diftance  ; 


Cherubic  watch,  and  of  a  fword  the  flame 
Wide-waving,  all  approach  far  off  to  fright, 

And  guard  all  paffage  to  the  tree  of  life.  Milton , 

Off  is  joined  with  far,  when  far,  noting  diftance,  is  not 
followed  by  a  prepofition  :  as,  / Jet  the  beat  far  off,  / fet  the 
boat  far  from  vie. — Far.  is  often  ufed  in  compofition  ;  as, 
far-fiooting,  far-feeing,  &c. 

FAR-FE'TCH,  f.  A  deep  ftratagem.  Aludicrous  word: 
But  Jefuits  have  deeper  reaches. 

In  all  their  politic  far-J'etchcs  ; 

And  from  their  Coptic  prieft,  Kircherus, 

Found  out  this  myllic  way  to  jeer  us.  Hudibras, 

FAR-FETCHED,  adj.  Brought  from  places  remote  . 
Of  thefe  things  others  quickly  will  difpofe, 

Whole  pains  have  earn’d  the  far-fetch'd  fpoil.  Milton. 
Studioufly  fought ;  elaborately  drained  ;  not  eafily  or  na¬ 
turally  introduced. — York,  with  all  his  far-fetch'd  policy 
Shakefpeare. 

For  far-j 'etch’’ d  rhymes  make  puzzled  angels  drain, 

And  in  low  profe  dull  Lucifer  complain.  Smith. 

FAR-PIERCING,  adj.  Striking,  or  penetrating  a 
great  way  : 

Atlas,  her  fire,  to  whofe  far-piercing  eye, 

The  wonders  of  the  deep  expanded  lie  ; 

Th’  eternal  columns  which  on  earth  lie  rears, 

End  in  the  ftarry  vault  and  prop  the  fpheres.  Pope. 


FAR-SHOOTING,  adj.  Shooting  to  a  great  diftance  ; 
Then  loud  he  call’d  /Eneas  thrice  by  name  ; 

Tiie  loud  repeated  voice  to  glad  /Eneas  came  ; 

Great  Jove  he  faid,  and  the  farf  looting  god, 
lufpire  thy  mind  to  make  thy  challenge  good.  Dryden. 

FAR,  adj.  Diftant  ;  remote.-— A  man  taking  a  far 
journey.  Mark. 

But  we  mud  beg  our  bread  in  climes  unknown, 

Beneath  the  fcorching  or  the  freezing  zone  ; 

And  fome  to  far  Oaxis  {hall  be  fold, 

To  try  the  Lybian  heat,  or  Scythian  cold.  Dryden. 

It  was  formerly  ufed  not  o.nly  as  an  adverb  but  an  adjec¬ 
tive,  with  off. — If  we  may  behold  in  any  creature  any  one 
fparkof  that  eternal  fire,  or  any  far-ff  dawning  of  God’s 
glorious  brightnefs,  the  fame  in  the  beauty,  motion,  and 
virtue,  of  this  light  may  be  perceived.  Raleigh. — From 
Far.  In  this  fenfe  it  is  ufed  eliiptically  for  njar,  or  ie- 
niote,  place. — The  Lord  fhall  bring  a  nation  againft  thee 
from j'ar,  from  the  end  of  the  earth.  Deut.  xxviii.  49. — 
Remoter  of  the  two  ;  in  horfemanfbip,  the  right  fide  of 
the  horfe,  which  the  rider  turns  from  him  when  he  mounts; 

No  true  Egyptian  ever  knew  in  horfes 

The  far  fide  from  the  near.  Dryden. 

It  is  often  not  eafy  to  difiinguilh  whether  it  be  adiedlive 
or  adverb  ;  as,  The  nations  far  and  near  center’d  in  choice. 
Dryden. 

FAR,_/i  [contracted  Dorn  farrow.  ]  The  offspring  of  a 
fow  ;  young  pigs  ; 

Sows,  ready  to  farrow  at  this  time  of  the  year, 

Are  for  to  be  made  of  and  counted  full  dear  ; 

For  now  is  the  lofs  of  the  far  of  the  fow 

More  great  than  the  lofs  of  two  calves  of  the  cow.  Puffer. 


FA'RA,  one  of  the  fmaller  Orkney  iflands,  between 
Eaa  and  Weftra. 

FA'RA,  or  Farra,  one  of  the  fmaller  Orkney  ifiands, 
one  mile  eaft  from  the  ifland  of  Hoy. 

FA'RA,  a  town  of  Arabia  Felix:  230  miles  weft  of 
Cathem. 

FAR ADEE'SE,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of 


Tunis,  thirty-two  miles  ioutn  ot  t  unis. 

FARAN',  a  country  of  Africa,  in  the  interior  parts  o 

Negroland.  _ 

0  FARAN' 
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FA  RAN',  a  valley  of  Arabia,  which  extends  from  the 
Red  Sea  to  Mount  Sinai. 

FA'RANDMAN, f.  [Saxon.]  A  traveller  or  merchant 
ft  ranger,  to  whom  by  the  laws  of  Scotland  juftice  is  to  be 
done  with  all  expedition,  that  his  bufinefs  or  journey  be 
not  hindered.  Skene,  c.  104. 

FAR'BE,  a  town  of  Germany,  itv  the  duchy  of  Hol- 
ftein  :  four  miles  weft-fouth-weil  of  Oldebnrg. 

To  FARCE,  v.  a.  \_farcio,  Lat.  farcin,  Fr.]  To  fluff ; 
to  fill  with  mingled  ingredients. — Wreftling  is  a  paftime 
which  either  the  Cornifh-men  derived  from  Corineus, 
their  firft  pretended  founder,  or  at  lead  it  minifired  Come 
fluff  to  the  farcing  of  that  fable.  Carew. — To  extend  ;  to 
fwell  out  : 

’Tis  not  the  balm,  the  feeptre,  and  the  ball, 

The  fword,  the  mace,  the  crown  imperial, 

The  entertiffu’d  robe  of  gold  and  pearl, 

The  farced  title  running  ’fore  the  king.  Shakefpeare. 

FARCE,  f  [from  the  verb;  or  from  farcer,  Fr.  to 
mock.]  A  dramatic  reprefentation  written  without  regu¬ 
larity,  and  fluffed  with  wild  and  ludicrous  conceits. — 
There  is  yet  a  lower  fort  of  poetry  and  painting,  which  is 
out  of  nature;  fora  farce  is  that  in  poetry  which  grotefque 
is  in  a  picture  :  the  perfons  and  actions  of  a  jarce  are  all 
unnatural,  and  the  manners  falfe  ;  that  is,  inconfiftent 
with  the  characters  of  mankind  :  grotefque  painting  is 
the  juft  refemblance  of  this.  Dryden. 

FAR'CICAL,  adj .  Belonging  to  a  farce;  appropri¬ 
ated  to  a  farce. — They  deny  the  characters  to  be  farcical, 
becaufe  they  are  actually  in  nature.  Gay. 

FAR'CY ,  f.  [farcina,  Ital.  farcin,  Fr.]  The  leprofy 
of  horfes.  See  the  article  Farriery. 

FARD,  f.  [French.]  A  kind  of  paint  ;  paint  for  the 
face. 

FAR'DAN,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Se- 
geftan  :  1  55  miles  fouth-fouth-weft.of  Zareng." 

FARD'ED,  part.  adj.  [ farder ,  Fr.]  Painted  : 

There  of  the  farded  fop  and  elfenc’d  beau, 

Ferocious  with  a  floic’s  frown  difclole 

Thy  manly  (corn.  Shenjlone. 

FAR'DEL,  f  \_fardello,  Ital.  fardeau,  Fr.]  A  bun¬ 
dle  ;  a  little  pack. — Let  us  to  the  king  :  there  is  that  in 
this  fardel  will  make  him  fcratch  his  beard.  Shakefpeare. 

FAR'DEL  OF  LAND,  \_fardflla  terra,  Lat.]  This 
is  generally  accounted  the  fourth  part  of  a  yard-land  : 
but  according  to  Noy,  (in  his  Compl.  Law.  57)  it  is  an 
eighth  part  only  ;  for  there  he  fays  that  two  fardels  of 
land  make  a  nook,  and  four  nooks  a  yard  land. 

FAR'DING-DE AL,  [ quadrantata  terra,  Lat.]  The 
fourth  part  of  an  acre  and  befides  quadrantata  terra,  we 
read  of  obolata,  denariata,  folidata,  and  librata  terra,  which 
probably  arife  in  proportion  of  quantity  from  the  farding- 
deal,  as  an  half-penny,  penny,  (hilling,  or  pound,  in  mo¬ 
ney,  rife  in  value  ;  and  then  mull  obolata  be  half  an  acre, 
denariata  an  acre,  folidata  twelve  acres,  and  librata  terra 
twelve  fcore  acres  of  land  :  but  forne  bold  obolata  to  be 
but  half  a  perch,  and  dena'iata  a  perch  ;  and  there  is 
mentioned  viginti  libratas  terra  vel  redditus,  in  Teg.  Orig. 
94i2.iS,  whereby  it  feems  that  librata  terra  is  fo  much  as 
yields  twenty  drillings  per  annum.  Spelm.  Gloff. 
FAR'DJNGALE,  f.  See  Farthingale. 

7b  FARE,  v.  n.  [pajran,  Sax.  varen ,  Dut.]  To  go; 
to  pafs  ;  to  travel  : 

Sa  on  he  fares,  and  to  the  border  comes 

Ot  Eden.  Milton. 

To  be  in  any  ftate  good  or  bad . — A  ftubborn  heart  (hail  fare 
evil  at  the  laft.  Ecclef. — If  you  do  as  I  do,  you  may  fare 
a  s  I  fare.  Li  FJl range. 

So  in  this  throng  bright  Sacharifta  far'd, 

Opprefs’d  by  thofe  who  ftrove  to  be  her  guard  : 

As  (hips,  though  never  fo  obfequious,  fall 

Foul  in  a  temped  on  their  admiral.  Waller. 
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So  fares  the  dag  among  th*  enraged  hounds ; 

Repels  their  force, and  wounds  returns  for  wounds.  Denham. 
To  proceed  in  any  train  of  confequence  good  or  bad.— 
Thus  it  Jaretk  when  too  much  de/ire  of  contradiction 
caufeth  our  fpeeches  rather  to  pafs-by  number  than  to  ftuy 
for  weight.  Hooker. — To  happen  to  any  one  well  or  ill  5 
with  ft  preceding  in  an  imperfonai  form. — When  the  hand 
finds  irlelf  well  warmed  and  covered,  let  it  refufe  the 
trouble  of  feeding  the  mouth,  or  guarding  the  head,  ’till 
the  body  be  ftarved  or  killed,  and  then  we  (hall  fee  how 
it  will  fare  with  the  hand.  South. — To  feed  ;  to  eat  ;  to 
be  entertained  with  food. — The  rich  man  fared  fumptu- 
oitfiyevery  day.  Luke. — Men  think  they  have  fared  hardly, 
if,  in  times  of  extremity,  they  have  defeended  fo  low  as  to 
eat  dogs ;  but  Galen  delivereth,  that,  young,  fat,  and 
gelded,  they  were  the  food  of  many  nations.  Brown. 

FARE,  f.  Price  of  pafiage  in  a  vehicle  by  land  or  by 
water.  Ufed  only  of  that  which  is  paid  for  the  perfon, 
not  the  goods. — He  found  a  (hip  going  to  Tarfhiih  ;  fo  he 
paid  the  fare  thereof,  and  went  down  into  it  to  go  with 
them  unto  Tar(lii(h.  Jonah. — Food  prepared  lor  the  ta¬ 
ble  ;  provifions  : 

But  fince  among  mankind  fo  few  there  are. 

Who  will  conform  to  philofophic  fare, 

This  much  I  will  indulge  thee  for  thy  eafe, 

And  mingle  fomething  of  our  times  to  pleafe.  Dryden. 
Expedition. — That  nought  the  morrow  next  mote  flay 
llis  fare.  Spcnfer. 

FARE  (Charles-Auguftus),  marquis  de  la,  a  French 
poet,  born  at  Val-gorge  in  the  Vivarais,  in  1644.  He  was 
captain  of  the  guards  to  monfieur  brother  to  Louis  XI V. 
and  to  the  duke  of  Orleans  his  fon,  afterwards  regent . 
Voltaire  (in  his  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.)  a  (Tens,  that  his 
talent  for  poetry  did  not  (hew  itfelf  till  he  was  near 
(ixty,  and  that  his  firft  verfes  were  an  elegant  compliment 
to  mad.  de  Caylus.  His  poemsare  printed  after  thofe  of 
Chaulieu  in  St.  Marc’s  edition.  La  Farealfo  wrote  Me¬ 
moirs  and  Reflections  on  the  principal  Events  of  the  Reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  12010.  He  died  in  1712. 

FA'REHAM,  a  lively  handfome  town  in  the  county 
of  Hants,  diftant  twelve  miles  froth  Southampton,  five 
from  Gofport,  nine  from  Portfmouth  by  land,  and  feventy- 
fonr  from  London.  It  has  a  market  on  Tuefday, .  and  a 
fair  on  June  29,  for  cheefe,  corn,  &c.  It  has  a  well-en¬ 
dowed  charity-fchool,  and  a  very  handfome  church.  Upon 
the  eminence  at  the  "entrance  of  this  town  on  the  London 
road,  there  is  a  fine  profpeft  of  Portfmouth,  Gofport,  St. 
Helen’s,  the  Needles,  Cowes  Harbour,  Iile  of  Wight, 
Spithead,  Southampton  Water,  and  of  the  country  in  a 
panorama  every  way.  Here  is  alfo  a  lack  manufactory, 
and  another  of  ropes  for  (hipping.  A  great  coal-trade  is 
alfo  carried  on  here  ;  vetfels  of  two  hundred  tons  unload 
at  the  quay. 

FAR'EL  (William),  one  of  the  firft  minifters  of  the 
reformed  church,  fon  of  a  gentleman  of  Dauphine  in 
France,  born  at  Gap  in  14S9.  He  purfued  liis  academic 
(Indies  at  the  univerlity  of  Paris,  where  he  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  his  proficiency  in  philofophy,  and  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  until  he  obtained  the  appointment 
of  tutor  in  the  college  of  cardinal  le  Moine.  In  1523* 
however;  a  perfecution  was  commenced  at  Meaux,  by 
the  Francifcans,  againft  all  thofe  of  the  reformed  religion, 
which  obliged  Farel  to  provide  for  his  fafety  by  quitting 
France.  On  this  occafion  he  retired  to  Straftuirg,  where 
lie  was  received  by  Bucer  and  Capito,  and  afterwards  by 
Haller  at  Bern,  and  by  CEcolampndius  at  Bafil,  who  ad- 
vifed  him  to  undertake  the  reformation  of  Montbeliard. 
As  he  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg, 
he  purfued  the  defign  with  fuccefs.  In  1329  lie  went  to 
Neufchatel,  where  he  combated  the  catholic  party  with 
fuch  aCliviry  and  efficacy,  that  in  the  following  year  the 
refi  rmed  religion  was  eftabliffied  in  that  city.  He  was 
then  lent  deputy  to  the  fynod  of  the  Vaudois,  in  the  Val¬ 
ley  of  Angrogne  ;  and  when  that  million  was  terminated 
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he  vifited  Geneva,  where  Calvin  gave  him  the  title  of 
the  Father  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  that  place.  In 
1542,  a  profpecf  offering  of  planting  a  reformed  church 
at  Metz,  he  went  to  that  city,  where  he  gained  numerous 
profelytes.  From  this/place  Farel  returned  to  his  former 
flock  at  Neufchatel,  to  whofe  fervice  he  devoted  his  fu¬ 
ture  labours.  In  1564  he  went  again  to  Geneva,  to  take 
his  laft  leave  of  Calvin,  who  was  dangeroufly  ill  ;  and  in 
the  followingyear  took  a  journey  to  Metz.  A  few  months 
after  his  return,  he  died  at  Neufchatel,  in  1565,  when  he 
was  about  feventy-fix  years  of  age.  He  was  a  man  of  a 
bold  and  undaunted  fpirit,  whom  no  difficulties  could 
appal,  no  threatenings  or  perfonal  incanveniencies  and 
hazard's  deter,  from  propagating  what  he  confidered  to  be 
the  principles  of  chriftian  tru  th  and  liberty.  His  flock  of 
learning  and  knowledge  was  very  refpedtable  ;  his  piety 
was  ardent  ;  and  his  moral  conduct  unimpeachable  and 
exemplary.  He  po  defied  a  powerful  commanding  voice, 
and  a  wonderful  fluency  of  language,  which  peculiarly 
qualified  him  for  a  popular  pulpit  orator.  Hence  his  la¬ 
bours  produced  aftonifhing  eft'edls,  and  entitle  him  to  the 
honour  of  being  one  of  the  moft  fuccefsful  inftruments, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  firft  moving  caufes,  of  eftablifliing 
and  promoting  the  reformed  religion.  His  writings  con- 
lifted  of  fome  Thefes,  publiffied  at  Bafil,  in  the  Latin 
and  German  languages;  Difputatio  Berna  Habita,  1528; 
Subftance  and  brief  Declaration  neceflary  forall  Chriftians, 
1552  ;  A  Treatile  of  the  blefled  Sacrament  of  the  Lord, 
and  of  his  Teftament,  1553  ;  and  a  book  levelled  againft 
libertines,  entitled.  The  Sword  of  the  Spirit,  1550. 

FA’RELAINS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Entre  Duero  e  Minho  :  fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Villa  de 
Conde. 

F  A'REMOUTIER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Seine  and  Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton, 
in  the  diltrifl:  of  Rofoy  :  one  league  and  a  quarter  weft  of 
Cottlommiers,  and  nine  eaft  of  Paris. 

FA'RESKUR,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  eaft  branch 
of  the  Nile:  feven  miles  fouth  of  Damietta. 

FA'REWELL,  adv.  [This  word  is  originally  the  im¬ 
perative  of  the  verb  farewell ,  or  fare  you  well ;  Jis  fclix,  abi 
in  bonum  rent ;  or  bene  fit  tibi  \  but  in  time  ufe  familiarifed 
it  to  an  adverb,  and  it  is  tiled  both  by  thofe  who  go  and 
thofe  who  are  left.  ]  The  parting  compliment;  adieu. — 
Call  all  your  fenfes  to  you  ;  defend  your  reputation,  or 
bid Jarewdl  to  your  good  life  for  ever.  Skakefpeare. 
Farewell,  fays  he  ;  the  parting  found  fcarce  fell 
From  his  faint  lips,  but  the  replied  farewell.  Dryden. 

O  queen,  farewell !  be  (fill  pofleft 
Of  dear  remembrance,  blefling  (till  and  bleft !  Pope, 

It  is  fometimes  ufed  only  as  an  expreflion  of  reparation 
without  kindnefs  : 

Treading  the  patli  to  nobler  ends, 

A  long  farewell  to  love  I  gave  ; 

Refolv’d  my  country  and  my  friends 

All  that  remain’d  of  me  ftiould  have.  Waller. 

Its  original  verbal  meaning  is  preferved  when  it  is  ufed 
plurally. — Farewell ,  mafter  Silence:  I  will  not  ufe  many 
words  with  you  ;  Jarc  you  well,  gentlemen,  both.  Skakefp, 

FA'REWELL,  f.  Leave  |  aCl  of  departure: 

If  chance  the  radiant  fun  with  farewell  fweet, 

Extend  his  ev’ning  beam,  the  fields  revive, 

The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds 
Atteft  their  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  ring.  Li.lton. 

It  is  fometimes  ufed  as  an  adjeclive  ;  leave-taking. — •Se¬ 
veral  ingenious  writers,  who  have  taken  their  leave  of 
the  public  in  farewell  papers,  will  not  give  over  fo,  but 
intend  to  appear  again  ;  though  perhaps  under  another 
form,  and  with  a  different  title.  Spectator. 

FART  AN  A,  a  townof  Spain,  in  Catalonio  :  five  miles 
weft  of  Balaguer. 

KARKA'R A,f.  in  botany.  See  Tussilago. 

TARTARUS,  a  celebrated  river  of  the  Sabines.  Ovid. 


FAR'FET,  part.  adj.  [old  word  for  far-fetched . ] 
Brought  from  a  diftance. — Whofe  pains,  have  earn’d  the 
far-fet  fpoil.  Milton's  P.  Regained. — Strained. — Metaphors 
far-fet  hinder  to  be  under  flood.  B.  JonJon’s  Difcovcries. 

FAR'FORTH,  adj.  [far  and  forth .]  In  a  great  mea- 
fure. — That  now  the  hurried  wight  was  farfortk  fpent. 
Spenfer. 

FAR'IA  DE  SOUSA  (Emanuel),  a  Portuguefe,  diftin- 
guifhed  by  his  writings,  born  at  Scuto,  in  the  province  of 
Entre  Minho  y  Douro,  in  1590.  In  1604  he  was  made 
fecretary  to  Goncalode  Moraes,  bifhop  of  Porto  ;  but  he 
could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  devote  himfelf  to  the 
church.  In  1619  he  entered  into  the  fervice  of  P.  A.. 
Pereira,  the  king’s  fecretary  of  ftate  at  Madrid,  through 
whofe  means  he  was  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  the  order  of 
Chrift,  in  Portugal.  In  1631  lie  went  to  Rome,  as  fecre¬ 
tary  to  the  ambaflador,  the  marquis  del  Caftel  Rodrigo, 
who  however  gave  fo  unfavourable  an  account  of  him  to 
the  court  of  Spain,  that  on  his  return  to  Barcelona  in 
1643,  he  was  arrefted  and  kept  in  clofe  confinement  four 
months.  Though  he  made  his  innocence  appear  in  fo  clear 
a  light  that  the  king  himfelf  acknowledged  it,  and  on  that 
account  allowed  him  fixty  ducats  per  month  for  liisfupport ; 
he  was  ftill  obliged  to  remain  at  Madrid,  where  he  was 
narrowly  watched.  He  died  in  1649.  He  wrote  An  Epi¬ 
tome  of  the  Hiftory  of  Portugal,  which  comes  down  to  the 
reign  of  cardinal  Henry.  It  has  been  feveral  times  re¬ 
printed  ;  and  to  the  edition  of  1730,  folio,  is  added  a  con¬ 
tinuation  to  the  reigning  kings.  Alfo,  a  geographical 
work,  entitled  Portuguefe  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa, 
publifhed  after  his  death  in  feven  volumes  folio.  The 
moft  valuable  part  of  this  is  the  Afia  Portugueza,  which 
contains  a  full  detail  of  the  conquefts  and  fettlements  of 
his  nation  in  that  part  of  the  globe,  and  has  been  conli- 
dered  as  faithful  and  exadt.  Belides  two  Portuguefe  edi¬ 
tions,  in  1 666  and  16 74,  it  has  been  tranllated  into  feveral 
modern  languages.  Others  of  his  works  are,  Moral  and 
Political  Difcourfes  ;  Fuente  de  Aganippe,  0  Rimas  Varias  \ 
An  Account  of  the  Empire  of  China  ;  and  Commentaries 
on  the  Luliad  of  Camoens. 

FAR  I A  B',  a  town  and  province  of  Independent  Tar¬ 
tary,  in  the  country  of  Balk,  on  the  borders  of  Perfia. 

FARJAN',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak 
Agemi  :  feventy-five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Amadan. 

FA'RIM,  a  town  and  country  of  Africa,  to  the  fouth 
of  the  river  Gambia.  Lat.  12.  10.  N.  Ion.  15.  50.  W. 
Greenwich . 

FARI'MA,  or  Bansju,  a  province  of  Japan,  in  which 
the  inhabitants  have  manufactures  of  fi Ik,  cloth,  paper,  See. 

FARl'NA,yi  [Latin.]  In  botany,  the  fine  duft  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  male  flower  of  plants;  meal. 

FARINA'CEOUS,  adj.  [farina,  Lat.]  Mealy;  tailing 
like  meal  or  flour  of  corn. — The  propereft  food  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  for  mankind,  is  taken  from  the  fari¬ 
naceous  or  mealy  feeds  of  fome  culmiferous.  plants  ;  as 
oats,  barley,  wheat,  rice,  rye,  maize,  panick,  and  millet. 
Arbuthnot. 

F  ARINA'GIUM,  f.  in  old  records,  a  toll  of  meal. 

l'ARINEL'LI  (Carlo  Brofchi),  one  of  the  moft  famous 
opera  fingers  upon  record,  the  fon  of  a  miller,  born  at 
Naples  in  1705.  He  received  the  principal  part  of  his 
muftcal  education  under  the  celebrated  Porpora.  At  the- 
age  of  feventeen  he  went  firft  to  Rome,  where  in  an  opera 
lie  contended  with  his  voice  againft  an  extraordinary  per¬ 
former  on  the  trumpet,  and  by  means  of  his  wonderful 
powers  obtained  fo  decided  a  victory,  that  it  eftablifhed 
his  fuperiority  over  all  fingers  of  the  time.  Hedifplayed 
his  talents  in  other  capitals,  aftonifhing  all  hearers  by  his 
performances,  and  improving  himfelf  in  muftcal  tafte  and 
fciencc.  On  his  arrival  here,  in  1734,  at  the  firft  private 
rehearfal  at  Cuzzoni’s  apartments,  lord  Cowper,  then  the 
principal  manager  of  the  opera  under  Porpora,  obferving 
that  the  band  did  not  follow  him,  but  were  all  gaping 
with  wonder,  as  if  thunder-ftruck,  defired  them  to  be  at¬ 
tentive  ;  when  they  all  confelfed,  that  they  were  unable 
j  to 
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to  keep  pace  with  him  :  having  not  only  been  difabled  by 
aftonifliment,  but  overpowered  by  his  talents.  There 
was  none  of  all  Fat  inelli’s  excellencies  by  which  he  fo  far 
furpafled  all  other  fingers,  and  aftonifhed  the  public,  as 
his  me/Ja  divocc,  or  fwel!  ;  which,  by  the  natural  forma¬ 
tion  of  his  lung<,  and  artificial  economy  of  breath,  he  was 
able  to  protratt  to  fuch  a  length,  as  to  excite  incredulity 
even  in  thofe  who  heard  him  ;  who,  though  unable  to 
detect  the  artifice,  imagined  him  to  have  had  the  latent 
help  of  fome  inflrument  by  which  the  tone  was  continued, 
while  he  renewed  his  powers  by  refpiration.  The  cele¬ 
brated  Senefino  was  at  the  fame  time  in  London  ;  but  the 
two  performers  being  engaged  at  -different  theatres,  had 
not  as  yet  heard  each  other.  At  length  they  happened 
to  fing  in  the  fame  piece  on  the  fame  ftage.  Senefino  was 
to  reprefent  a  furious  unrelenting  tyrant,  and  Farinelli  an 
unfortunate  hero  in  chains  ;  when  the  latter,  in  his  firft 
fong,  fo  charmed  and  foftened  the  former,  that,  forgetting 
the  part  he  was  to  fuflain,  he  ran  to  him,  and  gave  him  a 
tender  embrace.  Farinelli"  left  England  in  1737,  w  ith 
an  intention  to  return  ;  but  the  exercife  of  his  talents  in 
Spain  produced  an  engagement  which  rendered  that  coun¬ 
try  for  many  years  a  fcene  of  his  uncommon  influence. 
It  is  related  that  Philip  V.  king  of  Spain,  being  feized 
with  a  total  dejection  of  fpirits,  which  made  him  refufe  to 
be  fhaved,  and  rendered  him  incapableof  attending  council 
or  tranfafling  affairs  of  fhite,  the  queen,  who  had  in  vain 
tried  every  common  expedient  that  was  likely  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  his  recovery,  determined  that  an  experiment  fhould 
be  made  of  the  elfedts  of  mufic  upon  the  king  her  hufband, 
who  was  extremely  fenlible  to  its  charms.  Upon  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Farinelli,  of  whole  extraordinary  performance  an 
account  had  been  tranfmitted  to  Madrid  from  feveral 
part's' of  Europe,  but  particularly  from  Paris,  her  majefly 
contrived  that  there  fhould  be  a  concert  in  a  room  adjoin¬ 
ing  to  the  king’s  apartment,  in  which  this  finger  perform¬ 
ed  one  of  his  moft  captivating  fongs.  Philip  appeared  at 
firft  furprifed,  then  moved  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  fecorid 
air,  made  the  virtuofo  enter  the  royal  apartment,  loading 
him  with  compliments  and  careffes ;  afked  him  how  he 
could  fufficientl-y  reward  fuch  talents  ;  alluring  him  that 
lie  could  refufe  him  nothing.  Farinelli,  previously  inftru£t- 
ed,  only  begged  that  his  majefly  would  permit  his  atten¬ 
dants  to  fhave  and  drefs  him,  and  that  he  would  endeavour 
to  appear  in  council  as  ufual.  From  this  time  the  king’s 
difeale  gave  way  to  medicine  :  and  the  linger  had  all  the 
honour  of  the  cure.  By  finging  to  his  majeftv  every 
evening,  his  favour  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree  that  he 
was  regarded  as  firft  minifter  ;  but  what  is  ftill  more  ex¬ 
traordinary,  inftead  of  being  intoxicated  or  giddy  with  his 
elevation,  Farinelli,  never  forgetting  that  lie  was  a  niu- 
fician,  behaved  to  the  Spanifh  nobles  about  the  court 
vvitli  fuch  humility  and  .propriety,  that  inftead  of  envy¬ 
ing  his  favour,  they  honoured  him  with  their  efteem  and 
confidence. 

One  day  in  going  to  the  king’s  clofet,  to  which  he  had 
at  all  times  accefs,  he  heard  an  officer  of  the  guard  curfe 
him,  and  fay  to  another  that  was  in  waiting,  “  Honours 
can  be  heaped  on  fuch  fcoundrelsas  thefe,  while  a  poor 
foldier,  like  myfelf,  after  thirty  years  fervice,  is  unno¬ 
ticed.”  Farinelli,  wirhout  feeming  to  hear  this  reproach, 
complained  to  the  king  that  lie  had  neglected  an  old  fer- 
vant,  and  procured  a  regiment  for  the  perfon  who  had 
fpoken  fo  hardily  of  him  in  the  anti-chamber  ;  and  in 
-quitting  his  majefly  he  gave  the  commilTioii  to  the  officer, 
telling  him  that  lie  had  heard  him  complain  of  having 
ferved  thirty  years,  but  added,  “  You  did  wrong"  to  accufe 
the  king  of  neglecting  to  reward  your  zeal. ”  After  the 
death  of  Philip,  Farinelli  continued  to  enjoy  the  favour 
of  his  fuccefl'or  Ferdinand  VI.  a  proof  that  he  had  not 
abufed  bis  influence  in  the  former  reign.  The  honour  of 
the  knighthood  of  Calatrava  was  conferred  upon  him,  and 
he  was  ftill  employed  as  a  political  agent,  efpecially  by 
the  minifters  of  thofe  courts  which  were  oppoied  to  the 
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French  intereft  in  Spain.  At  the  deceafe  of  that  monarch, 
the  Cvflem  of  politics  changed,  and  Farinelli  was  difmiffed 
to  Italy,  retaining,  however,  his  penfions.  He  fixed  his 
refidence  in  the  vicinity  of  Bologna,  in  1761,  where  he 
built  a  fplendid  manfion,  and  devoted  the  evening  of  his 
life  to  the  enjoyment  of  elegant  leifure.  He  was  grateful 
to  his  former  friends  and  patrons,  and  was  particularly  at¬ 
tentive  to  Englifhmen  who  vifited  him  upon  their  travels. 
PolTefled  of  the  general  efteem,  he  died  in  1782,  at  the  age 
of  feventy-eight. 

FARINO'LA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples,  and  province  of  Abruzzo  U  Itra  :  elevenmilesioutli- 
foLith-eaft  of  Terumo. 

FAR'I.ES,  a  river  of  North  Wales,  which  runs  into 
the  Irifh  Sea,  about  four  miles  weft  of  Crickaeth,  irs 
Caernarvonfhire. 

FAR/LEU,  f.  in  the  law  of  tenures,  money  paid  by 
tenants  in  lieu  of  a  heriot. — In  fome  manors  of  Devon- 
(liire,  far  leu  is  often  diftinguifhed  to  be  the  beft  goods,  as 
he  riot  is  the  beft  beaft,  payable  at  the  death  of  a  tenant. 
Cezod. —  It  is  a  duty  of  fixpence  paid  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Weft-Slapton,  in  Devonfliire.  Bailey. 

FAR'LOF,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Schonen,  fix  miles  north  of  Chrifiianftadt. 

FARM,  or  FERM.y.  [finna,  Lat.  from  the  Sax.  peopme, 
i.e.  food;  and  peojvman,  to  feed  or  yield  victuals.)  A 
meffuage  and  land,  taken  by  leafe  under  a  certain  yearly 
rent,  payable  by  the  tenant ;  and  in  former  days,  about 
the  time  of  king  William,  called  the  Conqueror,  thefe 
rents  were  referved  to  the  lords  in  victuals  and  other  ne- 
celfaries  arifing  from  the  land  ;  but  afterwards,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.  were  altered  and  converted  into  money.  A 
farm  is  moft  properly  the  chief  meffuage  in  a  village; 
and  it  is  a  collective  word,  confifting  of  divers  things  ga¬ 
thered  in  one,  as  a  lrteffuage,  land,  meadow,  pafture, 
wood,  common,  &c.  Lccare  ad-Jirmam  is  to  let  or  fet  to 
farm  ;  and  the  reafon  of  it  may  be  in  refpeCt  of  the  firm 
or  fin  re  hold  the  tenants  thereof  have  above  tenants  at  will, 
A  farm  in  Lancafhire  is  called  ferm  holt  ;  in  the  north  a 
tack-,  and  in  Effex  a  zvike.  Plowd.  195.  By  ftatute,  no 
parfon  or  fpiritual  perfon  may  take  farms,  on  pain  of  for¬ 
feiting  ten  pounds  per  month,  &c.  No  perfon  whatfoever 
fhali  take  above  two  farms  together,  and  they  to  be  in  the. 
fame  parifh,  under  the  penalty  of  three  (hillings  and  four- 
pence  a  week.  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13.  32  Hen.  VIII.  ct 
28.  f.  4.  For  the  culture  and  management  of  farms,  fee 
the  article  Husbandry. 

To  FARM,  v.  a.  To  let  out  to  tenants  at  a  certain  rent  : 
We  are  enforc’d  to  farm  our  royal  realm, 

The  revenue  whereof  lhall  furnith  us 

For  our  affairs  in  hand.  Shakefpeare. 

To  take  at  a  certain  rate. — They  received  of  the  bankers 
fcant  twenty  (hillings  for  thirty,  which  t lie  earl  of  Corn¬ 
wall  farmed  of  the  king.  Camden. — To  cultivate  land. 

FAR'MER,  f.  \_jer truer,  Fr.  or  from  farm.~\  One  who 
cultivates  hired  ground. — Thou  haft  feen  a  partner's  dog 
bark  at  a  beggar,  and  the  creature  run  from  the  cur  :  there, 
thou  mighl’ft  behold  the  great  image  of  authority  ;  a  dog’s 
obey’d  in  office.  Shakfpeare. — One  who  cultivates  ground, 
whether  his  own  or  another’s. — Nothing  is  of  greater  pre¬ 
judice  to  the  farmer  than  the  (locking  of  his  land  with 
cattle  larger  than  it  will  bear.  Mortimer. — One  who  rents 
at  a  certain  rate  an  uncertain  revenue. — To  fide  with  the 
Jarmcrs  againft  the  improvement  of  the  revenue.  Marq. 
of  H  difax. 

FAR'MER  (Hugh),  a  learned  Englifh  divine  among 
the  proteltant  diffenters,  born  at  Shrewsbury  in  1714- 
Being  defigned  for  the  Chriftiun  minifrry,  he  was  lent  ty 
profecute  his  theological  (Indies  under  the  it  ftruCtions  of 
Dr.  Doddridge,  at  Northampton,  in  1730.  He  afterwards 
fettled  as  chaplain  in  the  family  of  William  Coward,  efq. 
of  Walthamftow,  in  Effex,  arid  at  the  fame  time  undertook 
the  office  of  minifter  to  a  dilfenting  congregation  in  that 
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village.  Mr.  Coward  was  a  gentleman  who  is  entitled 
to  the  grateful  remembrance  of  the  proteflant  diffenters, 
on  account  of  the  large  bequeds  which  he  made  for  the 
education  of  young  men  to  the  minidry  among  them,  and 
other  beneficent  purpofes.  To  the  aid  of  his  funds,  many 
of  their  moll  refpeCtable  minifters,  and  fome  who  now 
fudain  no  mean  rank  in  the  literary  world,  have  been  in- 
debted  for  their  liberal  initruCtion.  Mr.  Farmer’s  fird 
production  from  the  prefs  was  a  difcourfe  preached  on  the 
day  appointed  for  public  thankfgiving  on  account  of  the 
fupprellion  of  the  rebellion  of  1745,  printed  in  1746.  His 
next  publication  appeared  in  1761,  entitled  An  Enquiry 
into  the  Nature  and  Defign  of  our  Lord’s  Temptation  in 
the.  Wildernefs,  8vo.  The.  intention  of  it  is  to  (hew  that 
the  evangelical  narrative  contains  the  representation  of  a 
divine  vilion,  the  Several  Scenes  of  which  offered  to  our 
Lord  .Symbolical  predictions  of  the  difficulties  and  offices 
of  his  . future  miniftry.  The  learning,  abilities,  and  no¬ 
velty  of  interpretation,  which  the  work  difplayed,  Soon 
gave  it  a  wide  circulation  among  biblical  Scholars,  and 
occafioned  the  appearance  of  Several  controversial  publi¬ 
cations,  in  which  different  hypothefes  were  maintained. 
In  1771,  Mr.  Farmer  publifhed  his  work  entitled  A  Dif- 
fertation  on  Miracles,  dedgned  to  fhew  that  they  are  Argu¬ 
ments  of  a  divine  Interpofition,  and  absolute  Proofs  of  the 
Million  and  DoCtrine  of  a  Prophet,  8vo.  His  next  pub¬ 
lication  made  its  appearance  in  1775,  and  was  entitled  An 
E.lfay  on  the  Demoniacs  of  the  New  Tefhunent.  This 
work  embraces  a  di  feu  (lion  neceflary  to  complete  the  de¬ 
fign  of  the  author’s' treatife  on  miracles.  Its  objeCt  is  to 
Shew-,  that  the  disorders  imputed  to  Supernatural  poS- 
fefTions  proceed  from  natural  caufes,  not  from  the  agency 
of  any  evil  Spirits.”  This  hypothefis  had  formerly  been 
Supported  by  Mr.  Jofeph  Mede,  Dr.  Sykes,  Dr.  Lardner, 
and  Dr.  Mead  ;  but  they  did  not  leave  the  (abject  unin¬ 
cumbered  with  difficulties,  which  Mr.  Fanner’s  learn¬ 
ing,  ingenuity,  and  critical  (kill,  endeavoured  to  remove. 
His  1  aft  performance  appeared  in  1783,  under  the  title  of 
The  general  Prevalence  of  the  Worlhip  of  Human  Spirits 
in,  the  ancient  Heathen  Nations  aflerted  and  proved,  8vo. 
After  he  had  remained  (ole  minider  at  Walthamftow  for 
Several  years,  in  1761  he  accepted  of  the  Situation  of  af¬ 
ternoon  preacher  to  the  congregation  of  Sal ter’s-li ul  1 ,  in 
the  city  of  London  ;  and  was  foon  afterwards  chofen  one 
of  the  Tuefday  lecturers  at  the  fame  place.  He  was  alfo 
elected  a  member  of  one  of  the  molt  honourable  fruits 
among  the  proteflant  diffenters,  that  of  Dr.  Daniel  Wil¬ 
liams’s  various  bequeds  ;  and  was  appointed  one  of  the 
trudees  of  Mr.  Coward’s  funds.  He  departed  this  life  in 
17S7,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age.  Upon  the  whole,  Mr. 
Farmer  is  entitled  to  a  high  rank  among  the  diflenting- 
minidersof  his  time,  and  Supported  an  honourable  Station 
ih  the  literature  of  the  age. 

FAR'MER  (Richard,  D.  D.)  a  polite  fcholar  and 
critic,  foil  of  a  holier  at  Leiceder,  where  he  was  born  in 
1735.  He  received  his  education  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
was  entered  a  pendoner  of  Emanuel  college.  He  took 
the  degree  of  B.  A .  in  1757,  and  of  M.  A.  in  1760,  in  w  hich 
latter  vear  he  was  appointed  clafiical  tutorof  his  college.  He 
took  the  degree  of  B,  D.  in  1 767,  and  about  that  period  be¬ 
came  one  ot  the  preachers  at  Whitehall.  He  refided  much 
tn  London  with  Dr.  Afkew,  a  phyfician,  well  known  for  his 
curious  and  valuable  library,  of  which  Mr.  f  armer  was 
well  able  to  avail  himfelf.  He  had  already,  befides  his 
Study  of  the  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome,  engaged  in  a 
courfe  of  reading  the  black-letter  books  of  his  own  lan¬ 
guage,  which  he  rendered  the  foundation  of  a  work  to 
which  he  was.  indebted  for  the  principal  part  of  his  lite¬ 
rary  reputation.  This  was  An  E(fay  on  the  Learning  of 
'Shakefpear-e,  firft  publiffied  in  1766.  A  controverfy  had 
long  preyajled  concerning  the  extent  of- book-learning 
peddled  by’our  great  dramatift,  with  a  reference  to  the 
farther  qued-io-n  of  the  originality  of  his  genius.  It  was 
eafy  to  litew  .from  many  parts  of  his  works  that  he  was 
not.  unacquainted  with  the  mythology  and  hi  (lory  of  the 
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ancients,  but  the  Sources  whence  he  derived  this  acquain¬ 
tance  were  a  matter  of  difpute.  Mr.  Farmer  was  able, 
from  his  knowledge  of  books,  to  fliew  that  in  the  time  of 
Shakefpeare  Englifh  trandations  exided  of  mod  of  the 
clafiical  writers;  and  by  .tracing  even  the  individual  ex- 
preflions  and  midakes  of  the  mandators  in  thofe  padages 
of  his  plays  which  allude  to  the  fubjects  treated  by  thefe 
writers,  he  irrefragably  proved  that  the  untutored  bard 
had  read  the  trandations  indead  of  the  originals.  His  Ef- 
fay,  which  went  through  three  editions,  and  was  alfo 
printed  in  the  edition  of  Shakefpeare  by  Stevens  and  Reed, 
in  1793,  was  admired  as  a  piece  of  iprightly  compofition, 
and  was  generally  conlidered  as  decilive  of  the  point. 
The  notice  Mr.  Farmer  acquired  by  this  performance  w’as 
favourable  to  his  profedional  advancement.  On  the  pre- 
fentation  of  bidiop  Hurd,  he  obtained  the  chancellorfhip 
and  a  prebendal  dall  in  the  cathedral  of  Litchdeld.  In 
1775  he  was  chofen  mader  of  Emanuel-college,  on  which 
occafion  he  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  He  afterwards  ob¬ 
tained  the  place  of  principal  librarian  to  the  univerlity, 
and  ferved  in  his  turn  the  office  of  vice-chancellor.  Lord 
North  conferred  upon  him  a  prebend  of  Canterbury.  He 
had  twice  the  offer  of  a  bifhopric  from  Mr.  Pitt ;  but  the 
folemnity  and  conftraint  of  the  epifcopal  character  was 
not  fuitable  to  his  temper ;  and  he  gladly  accepted  indead, 
a  reddentiarydiip  of  St.  Paul’s,  which  he  exchanged  for 
his  prebend.  Though  he  warmly  oppofed  certain  acade¬ 
mical  reforms,  yet  he  was  the  principal  promoter  of  im¬ 
provements  in  the  police  of  Cambridge,  particularly  thofe 
of  paving  and  lighting  the  dreets.  It  was  alfo  in  great 
meafure  owing  to  his  exertions,  that  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Paul’s  was  permitted  to  receive  thofe  decorations  of  mo¬ 
numental  fculpture,  which,  while  they  afford  a  fuitable 
difplay  of  the  national  gratitude  and  progrefs  in  fine  fculp¬ 
ture,  will  gradually  clothe  the  nakednefs  of  the  edifice. 
After  a  long  and  painful  illnefs,  Dr.  Farmer  died  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1797,  at  Emanuel-college,  Cambridge,  and  an 
epitaph  to  his  memory  by  the  clafiical  pen  of  Dr.  Parr 
was  inferibed  upon  his  tomb  in  the  cloiders. 

FARM'ING,  part .  Letting  out  at  a  certain  rent,  occn- 
pying  a  farm. 

FARM'ING,  J.  The  aft  or  procefs  of  cultivating 
lands. 

FAR'MINGTON,  a  flourifhing  towndiip  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  States,  in  Lincoln  county,  didriift  of  Maine,  on 
Sandy  river,  thirty. five  miles  north-wed  of  Hallowed, 
thirty  from  Harrington,  and  204  north-north-ead  of- Bol¬ 
ton.  Number  of  inhabitants,  about  1200.  A  few  years 
fince  this  tovvnfhip  was  a  wildernefs. 

FAR'MINGTON,  a  large,  pleafant,  and  wealthy,  town 
of  the  American  States,  in  Hartford  county,  Connecticut, 
ten  miles  fouth-wed  of  Hartford  city,  thirty-two  north-eaft 
of  Newhaven,  and  twenty-two  ead  of  Litchfield.  Farming- 
ton  river,  a  water  of  Connecticut,  meanders  delightfully 
through  the  vales  which  beautify  and  enrich  this  town. 
The  houfes,  in  the  compact  part,  dand  chiefly  in  a  dreet 
which  runs  north  and  fouth,  along  the  gentle  declivity  of 
a  hill,  which  afeends  ead  of  the  intervales  ;  about  the 
centre  of  the  dreet  (lands  a  large  and  handfome  congrega¬ 
tional  church.  This  town  was  fettled  as  early  as  1645, 
and  its  limits  then  were  very  extend ve.  Several  towns 
have  been  fince  taken  from  it. 

FAR'MINGTON,  a  river  of  North  America,  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  which  palfes  through  the  town  of  Farmington, 
where  it  receives  Cambridge  or  Poquabock  river  from  the 
fouth-wed,  when  it  acquires  the  naine  of  Windfor  river, 
and  falls  into  Connecticut  river  in  the  town  of  Windfor, 
about  four  miles  above  Hartford  city. 

FAR'MOST,  f.  [fuperlative  of  far.  3  Mod  didant;_ 
remoted  : 

A  fpaciotts  cave,  within  its  farmojl  part, 

Was  hew’d  and  fadiipn’d  by  laborious  art, 

Through  the  hill’s' hollow  (ides.  D.ryden.  , 

FARN  ISLANDS,  a  cinder,  or  rather  two'groups,'  of* 

fmali 
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fmall  iflands  and  rocks,  feveateen  in  number,  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  Sea,  near  the  Englifh  coaft,  oppofite  Bamborough- 
caftle,  in  Northumberland;  they  have  all  names,  and  pro¬ 
duce  kelp,  feathers,  and  eggs  of  fea  fowls,  and  fome  feals ; 
fome  of  them  bear  a  little  grafs,  and  feed  a  few  cows. 
The  principal,  which  is  called  Farn,  is  about  a  mile  in 
compafs,  and  lias  a  fort  and  light-houfe.  Lat.  55.  29.  N. 
Ion.  1. 44.  W.  Greenwich. 

FAR'NABY  (Thomas),  an  eminent  fchoolmafter  and 
critic,  ton  of  a  carpenter  in  London,  where  he  was  born 
about  1575.  He  was  admitted  a  fervitor  of  Merton-col- 
lege,  Oxford,  in  1590;  but  he  abruptly  quitted  that  uni- 
verfity,  and  went  to  Spain,  where  for  fome  time  he  ftudied 
jn  a  college  of  the  Jefuits.  The  feverity  ot  this  inftitu- 
tion,  however,  difgufted  him,  and  he  found  means  to  re¬ 
turn,  and  entered  on-board  the  fleet  of  Drake  and  Haw¬ 
kins,  in  their  expedition  of  159 5.  He  is  faid  afterwards 
to  have  ferved  as  a  loldier  in  the  Low-countries;  but  the 
refill t  of  this  unfettled  courfe  of  life  was,  that  he  landed 
in  Cornwall  in  fuch  indigent  circumftances,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  teacli  children  the  horn-book  fora  fubfiftence. 
He  gradually  rofe  to  a  higher  flat  ion,  and  for  fome  time 
taught  a  grammar-fchool  at  Martock,  in  Somerfetfhire. 
Thence  he  removed  to  London,  and  opened  a  femiriary 
near  Cripplegate.  Here  he  rofe  to  fuch  reputation,  that 
he  is  laid  at  one  time  to  have  had  more  than  three  hun¬ 
dred  fcholars,  many  of  them  of  rynk  and  fortune.  He 
obtained  the  degree  of  mafler  of  ai  ts  at  Cambridge,  in 
1616,  in  which  he  was  afterwards  incorporated  at  Oxford. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars,  he  manifefted 
difaffediion  to  the  caufe  of  the  parliament  ;  and  upon  a 
fufpicion  of  being  concerned  in  an  infurreftion  in  favour 
of  the  king  about  Tunbridge,  in  1643,  he  was  imprifoned 
in  Newgate,  and  a  motion  was  made  for  his  banifliment  to 
America.  This,  however,  was  rejedted,  and  he  was  re¬ 
moved  to  a  milder  confinement  at  Ely-houfe.  He  died  in 
1647,  at  the  age  of  feventy-two.  He  publifhed  editions, 
■with  ex planatory  notes,  of  Juvenal  and  Perfius;  Seneca’s 
Tragedies;  Martial’s  feledl  Epigrams;  and  Lucan’s  Phar- 
falia:  alfo,  notes  to  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Terence.  He  like- 
wife  publifhed  an  Index  Rketoricus'CS  Pdeticys  ;  Florilegium 
Epigrr.inmatum  Greccorum  ;  and  Syjtema  Grammaticum  ;  which 
laic  was  compofed  by  order  of  king  Charles,  who  meant 
to  fubflitute  a  new  Latin  grammar  to  that  hitherto  taught 
by  authority. 

FAR'NESSjjf  Diftance  ;  remotenefs. — Their  nearnefs 
on  all  quarters  to  the  enemy,  and  their farnefs  from  timely 
fuccour  by  their  friends,  have  forced  the  commanders 
to  call  forth  the  uttermoft  number  of  able  hands  to  fight. 
Carezv. 

FARN'HAM,  a  large  and  populous  town  in  the  county 
of  Surrey,  fittiated  on  the  river  Wey,  ten  miles  from 
Guildford,  nine  from  Alton,  fifteen  from  Bafingftoke,  and 
forty-one  from  London.  It  was  given  by  the  Weft  Saxon 
king  Ethel-bald  to  the  fee  of  Winehefter,  whofe  bifhops 
have  generally  refitted  in  the  caftle  here,  ever  fir.ee  the 
reign  of  king  Stephen,  whofe  brother,  then  bithop,  built 
it:  it  is  a  magnificent  ftru&ure,  with  deep  moats,  ft  rung 
walls,  and  towers  at  proper  durances,  a  fine  park,  in  a 
fine  fituation,  and  affords  a  moil  noble  profpedt.  The 
town,  which  has  many  handfome  houtes,  and  well-paved 
ftreets,  is  governed  by  twelve  burgeffes,  of  whom  two  are 
bailiff's,  (chofen  annually,)  who  a£t  under  the  bifhop  of 
Winehefter,  have  the  profit  of  the  fairs  and  markets,  and 
the  afiize  of  bread  and  beer,  and  hold  a  court  every  three 
weeks,  which  has  a  power  of  trying  and  determining  all  ac¬ 
tions  under  forty  fhillings.  Here  is  a  good  market  on  Thurf- 
■days.  Fairs,  Holy  Tlntrfday,  June  24,  and  November  2. 
Here  i-s-a-vaft  grow-th-of  hops,  of  which  there  is  at  leaft  a 
thoufand  acres  of  plantations  around  tire  town.  Here  is 
alfo  a  great  market  for  Welch  hofe.  The  church  was  for¬ 
merly  only  a  chapel  of  eafe  to  Waverly-abbey .  The  tow  n 
lent  members  to  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
but  never  finee.-  The  magiflrates  have  their  privileges 
from  the  bifhop  of  Winehefter,  to  whom  they  pay  an  ac- 
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knowledgment  of  twelve-pence  a-year.  Here  are  a  free- 
fchool  and  a  charity-fchool. 

About  two  miles  eaft  of  Farnhamis  More-park,  origi¬ 
nally  the  feat  of  fir  William  Temple,  whole  heart,  by  his 
delire,  was  buried  in  the  garden  in  a  China  bafon.  The 
houfe  is  at  prefent  uninhabited.  At  the  farther  end  of 
the  park  is  Ludlam?s-cave,  formed  in  a  rock,  through 
which  runs  a  continual  ftream  of  very  fine  water,  which, 
after  falling  down  a  number  of  marble  fteps,  empties  it- 
felf  into  the  river  in  the  meadow  below.  The  cave,  ac¬ 
cording  to  hiftory,  was  formerly  the  place  of  fludy  for 
dean  Swift,  when  on  his  viftts  to  fir  William  Temple  at 
More-park.  The  grotto  is  large,  but  diminifhes  and 
winds  away,  as  the  fpring  fieems  to  have  diredted  it.  The 
bottom  of  it  is  paved  with  a  kind  of  Molaic  tile,  and  the 
wider  part  is  feparated  from  the  narrower  behind  by  a  little 
parapet,  through  which  ilfues  the  flow  of  water,  which 
trills  through  marble  troughs,  one  below  another,  till  it 
is  conveyed  out  of  the  grotto.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  cave  is  Waverley-abbey,  where  are  (till  the  re¬ 
mains  of  an  old  venerable  Roman  chapel,  which,  it  is 
faid,  was  originally  the  mother-church  of  Karnharn,  but 
is  now  extra-parochial.  Waverley-abbey  was  a  monaftery 
for  Ciftercian  monks,  built  by  William  Giifard,  bi fit o p  of 
Winehefter.  The  navigable  canal  extends  from  Baling- 
•ftoke  through  the  feveral  parifhes  of  Odiham,  Crondall, 
Alderlhot,  and  Alh,  croffes  the  London  turnpike-road, 
about  four  miles  from  Farnham,  and  joins  the  river 
Thames  between  Guildford  and  Chertfey . 

FARNRO'DA,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  and  principality  of  Eiienach  :  three  miles 
eali-louth-eaft  of  Eifenach. 

FA'RO,  J.  a  fafhionable,  though  ruinous,  game  of 
chance,  played  with  the  cards.  It  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  invention  of  a  noble  Venetian,  who  gave  it  the  name 
of  bajjitta  ;  and  for  the  evils  refulting  from  it,  he  was  ba- 
niihed  his  country.  The  game  was  introduced  into  France 
by  fignor  Juftiniani,  ambatiador  from  Venice  in  1674,  where 
it  was  called  bajfctte.  Some  of  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
many  of  the  noblclfe,  and  feveral  per  Cons  of  the  greateft 
fortune,  being  ruined  by  it,  fevere  laws  were  enaffed 
againft  its  ule,  by  Louis  XIV.  To  elude  this  edict,  it 
was  difguifed  under  the  name  of  pour  &  centre ,  “  for  and 
againft;”  which  occasioning  new  and  more  fevere  prohi¬ 
bitions,  it  was  again  changed  to  the  name  of  le  'pkaraon , 
in  order  to  evade  thofe  arrets  of  parliament.  From  Franc.e 
this  game  foon  found  its  way  to  England,  where  it  was  at 
fii It  called  baJJ'et,  but  among  the  polite  circles,  where  it 
alone  appears  to  be  c  fieri  tiled,  it  is  invariably  known  by 
tiie  name  of  fain. — The  perfons  and  terms  employed  in 
the  game,  are  as  follow  : 

Banker ,  the  perfon  who  eredts  the  faro-banque ;  which 
is  a  table,  furniftied  with  a  confiderable  fum  of  money  for 
punters  to  play  at. — Tatleur,  the  dealer  ;  which  is  either 
t  lie  banker,  ora  perfon  named  by  him. — Croupier ,  or  croup, 
an  aliiftant  to  the  dealer,  fitting  oppolite  him,  to  watch 
that  no  mi  (lakes  happen,  that  the  punters  do  not  let  cocks 
or  parolis  ftand,  which  ihould  retire;  to  pay  and  receive 
flakes,  make  the  cards,  See. — Ponte,  French,  in  Englifh 
punter-,  from  pun  to,  Italian,  for  a  point :  this  is  the  name 
of  every  player  at  faro,  called  fo  from  punting  or  flaking 
his  money  on  the  number  of  points  a  card  contains,  with¬ 
out  reference  to  the  fuit. — - Livret ,  a  fuit  of  thirteen  cards, 
with  the  addition  of  four  cards  reprefentative  of  the  others: 
viz.  a  card  with  a  large  blue  crofs  on  each  fide,  to  denote 
ace,  deux,  and  trois,  which  is  often  called  the  fmall  or 
little  figure ;  a  card,  yellow  on  both  Tides,  to  denote  4, 
5,  6,  and  called  the  yellow  figure;  a  card  with  a  large 
black  carreau  or  diamond  on  both  (ides,  for  7,  8,  9,  10, 
termed  the  black  figure  ;  and  a  red  card  for  knave,  queen, 
king,  called  the  red  or  great  figure. — Coup ,  pronounced  coo . 
The  two  cards  dealt,  one  on  the  right  hand  for  the  banker, 
and  the  other  on  the  left  for  the  punters,  conftitute  a  coup, 
bo-th  of  wliich«muft  be  dealt  before  any  event  can  be  de¬ 
termined  :  there  are  therefore  twenty-lix  coups  in  a  deal. 
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— Parole,  is  after  a  punter  has  won  a  fum  equal  to  his 
fl  'ke,  and  is  determined  to  purfue  his  fortune,  and  wager 
what  he  has  won,  in  addition  to  his  (take  on  his  card  ;  to 
five  trouble,  lie  declines  receiving  it,  but  bends  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  fame  or  fotne  other  card  or  a  head  card.  This 
is  termed  a  cock  ;  but  as  the  ufe  of  this  word  gives  rife  to 
fonie  immodeft  allufions,  the  term  paroli  is  now  invariably 
tiled  in  good  company.  By  the  next  event,  the  punter 
either  lofes  the  (take  on  his  card,  and  his  claim  on  the 
bank,  or  receives  thrice  the  value  of  his  (take,  which  is 
equivalent  to  winning  two  or  lofing  two,  as  one  of  the 
three  was  his  own  before,  but. left  in  the  bank  fund.  A 
paroli  may  be  pnrehafed  by  paying  the  banker  a  fum  equal 
to  the  (take.  To  make  paroli ,  is  to  play  as  deep  as  you 
can,  to  make  the  molt  of  your  game,  to  purfue  fortune 
vehemently  and  with  ardour,  as  molt  bankers  limit  the 
fivft  (lake  to  a  moderate  fum,  fuch  as  fi  ve  or  ten  guineas  ; 
there  being  but  few  unlimited  barks.  —  Paix,  French  for 
peace,  implies  moderation,  in  contradiftinclion  to  paroli. 
Paix  is,  when  the  punter  having  won,  is  unwilling  to 
make  a  paroli,  and  hazard  his  (lake  a  fecond  time;  but 
bends  his  card  in  the  middle,  fo  that  it  (lands  like  a 
chevron.  The  French  call  it  faire  nn  pont ,  or  to  make  a 
bridge.  It  is  called  making  a  paix,  when  the  banker  goes 
double  or  quit  with  the  puiver.  If  the  next  event  is  in 
favour  of  the  punter,  t lie  banker  pays  him  double  his 
flake,  or  the  punter  may  make  a  double  paix  by  bending 
another' -card,  and  punting  on  it.  If  the  event  is  againft: 
the  punter,  he  lofes  only  that  which  he  had  before  won 
and  left  in  the  bank  ;  but  does  not  lofe  It  is  (lake. — Paix- 
paroli  is  when  a  punter  has  won  a  paroli,  and  is  entitled  to 
three  times  his  (lake;  but  his  ardour  abating,  inftead  of 
J'cpt  et  le  va,  by  bending  another  corner,  he  bends  his  card 
in  the  middle  to  fave  his  ltake,  if  the  next  event  fhould 
be  againft  him.  There  are  double  and  treble  paix-parolis, 
&rc.  On  winning  a  paix-paroli,  a  punter  receives  fix  times 
his  (lake,  that  is,  double  what  he  had  won  before.  A 
double  paix-paroli  twelve  times  his  (lake,  &c.  A  paix 
may  be  made  after  a  fept  et  le  va,  quinze  et  le  va,  See. — Sept 
ct  le  va,  pronounced  Jetclvau,  (even  and  it  goes  :  meaning 
that  the  punter  will  not  receive  the  paroli  lie  has  won, 
but  bends  another  corner  of  his  card,  in  hopes  of  winning 
feven  times  his  (lake.  If  the  next  event  is  againft  him, 
he  lofes  the  three  times  his  (lake  he  was  entitled  to,  and 
his  own  (lake. — Quinze  ct  le  va,  pronounced  kaings  elvau,  is 
after  a  punter  has  won  a  fept,  bending  another  corner,  in 
hopes  of  winning  fifteen  times  his  (take.  If  the  card  on 
which  he  purfues  it  is  dealt  on  the  tailleur’s  right  hand, 
he  lofes  the  feven  times  his  (lake  he  had  won  and  left  in 
the  bank,  and  his  (take  alfo  :  the  banker  by  the  event 
winning  eight.  If  the  card  is  dealt  on  the  tailleur’s  left 
hand,  the  ponte  is  entitled  to  receive  the  feven  (lakes,  and 
eight  more,  making  fifteen. — Trente  et  le  va,  pronounced 
traunt  elvau,  is,  after  a  punter  lias  won  a  quinze,  and  bends 
the  fourth  corner  of  his  card,  purfuing  his  fortune  in  hopes 
of  winning  fixteen  times  his  (take  more  ;  in  the  event  he 
wins  thirty-one  times  his  (lake,  or  lofes  the  quinze  in  the 
bank,  and  his  (lake. — Soixante  ct  le  va,  pronounced  fwoijant- 
elvau,  properly  foixantc-trois  et  le  va-,  or  going  for  fix  ty- 
three  times  the  coucke  or  enjeu  ;  the  (ixth  and  highelt  chance 
in  t lie  game.  This  is  after  a  punter  has  won  a  trente  et  une, 
and  purfuing  the  fickle  goddefs  with  more  ardour  than 
prudence,  in  fpite  of  doublets,  aims  at  fixty-three  times 
his  couche  or  ltake,  by. bending  the  corner  of  another 
card,  if  he  has  parolied  on  one  only  before,  all  of  which 
fort  mud  have  been  dealt  to  enable  him  to  win  a  trente  et 
une ;  or  he  may  purfue  his  Joixanle  trois  on  the  fame  card 
in  the  next  deal,  by  breaking  the  tide  and  bending  it. — 
PH,  French  for  fold  or  bend.  To  make  a  pli,  is  to  bend 
a  card  in  the  middle,  and  let  it  up  like  the  letter  L,  with 
the  points  and  foot  towards  the  tailleur.  This  is  ufed 
when  a  ponte  has  loft  half  his  (lake  by  a  doublet,  which, 
being  half  a  guinea,  is  never  changed  ;  or  fuppofing  the 
(lake  larger,  and  the  punter  prefers  having  it  determined 
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by  the  next  event,  whether  he  lofe  all,  or  recover  the 
half  he  had  loft. — Doublet,  is  when  the  punter’s  card  is 
dealt  twice  in  one  coup,  that  is,  on  the  dealei’s  right  and 
left  hand  :  in  this  cafe  the  banker  wins  half  the  pome’s 
(lake.  If  the  punter  had  made  a  paroli.  it  retires  onlv, 
and  he  does  not  lofe  his  enjeu  :  if  he  had  bent  three  cor¬ 
ners  of  his  cai  1  for  a  quinze  et  le  va,  one  corner  only  re¬ 
tires  on  the  dealing  doublets,  and  the  punter  tnuft  go  for 
his  fept  again.  He  need  not  pay  half  his  (lake,  but  make 
a  pli,  and  have  it  determined  by  the  next  event  whether 
he  (h j  1 1  lofe  all  or  none.  The  profit  of  half  the  ponte’s 
(lake  on  doublets  is  an  acknowledged  profit  of  the  banker, 
with  hocly,  the  other  allowed  advantage  of  the  banker. 
This  is  the  laft  card  but  one,  and  always  dealt,  of  couri'e, 
on  the  right  hand  for  the  banker  ;  by  which  the  pontes 
lofe  all  the  money  they  happen  to  have  flaked  on  a  card 
of  the  fame  fort  or  number  of  points,  although  the  other 
card  dealt  on  the  left  hand  to  complete  the  coup,  be  of 
the  fame  fort.  The  laft  card  being  (hewn  by  the  tailleurs 
to  the  punters  before  the  pack  is  dealt,  goes  for  nothing. 
The  bottom  card  was  called  il  faccio,  or  face,  at  balfettr  ; 
and  the  banker  claimed  half  of  every  (lake  cn  a  card  of 
the  fort  before  he  began  to  deal.  The  banker  now  claims 
the  chance  of  hocly,  if  a  ponte  has  a  (lake  on  a  card  un¬ 
determined,  when  there  are  only  eight  cards  undealt ;  that 
is,  he  will  not  permit  the  card  to  be  drawn,  as  may  be 
done  earlier  in  rhe  deal.  The  advantage  of  hocly  is  re- 
linquilhed  by  feme  bankers,  i.  e.  the  laft  coup  neither 
wins  nor  lofes  ;  it  is  generally  relinquilhed  the  laft  deal,. 
Hocly  is  derived  from  hoc,  French,  for  a  Cure  thing,  a  cer¬ 
tainty. — Une  pour  P autre,  pronounced  ung  poorloat,  is  when 
a  punter  has  (hiked  money  on  any  two  or  more  cards,  or 
on  one  of  the  figures  denoting  feveral ;  and  one  of  thefe 
cards  is  dealt  on  the  right,  and  another  on  tjie  left,  in  the 
lame  coup  :  as  one  wins  and  the  other  lofes,  it  is  declared 
to  be  une  pour  P autre,  or  one  for  the  other. — Oppofe,  or 
oppolite  game,  is  having  the  events, againft  the  ponte  de¬ 
termined  by  the  cards  dealt  on  the  left  hand,  and  winning 
by  thofe  dealt  on  the  right.  To  avoid  the  frequent  uif- 
putes  between  the  punters  and  croups  about  which  card 
the  oppofe  game  was  played  on,  and  which  not,  cards  were 
made  with  the  word  oppose'  in  Roman  capitals  on  the 
face  of  them  ;  livrets  compofed  of  which  the  punters  were 
furnilhed  with.  A  player  may  punt  oppofe  by  placing  his 
card  horizontally,  or  with  its  (ide,  not  the  end  towards 
him.  But  as  it  occafions  confufion  and  frequent  mifun- 
derftanding  and  altercation,  for  fome  to  play  one  game 
and  others  oppofe,  it  is  moftly  difufed. 

The  faro-bank  is  ufually  eftablifhed  by  one,  two,  or 
^more  perfons,  who  depofit  from  five  hundred  to  a  thou- 
fand  guineas,  agreeing  to  bank  again  in  cafe  that  fum 
fhonld  unfortunately  be  loft.  Players  are  not  permitted 
to  punt  lefs  than  half-guineas,  fometimes  not  lei's  than 
guineas,  and  are  generally  reftrained  to  ten  guineas:  a  punt, 
er  fucceeding  in  a  foixante  et  le  va  on  fuch  a  ltake,  would 
receive  fix  hundred  and  thirty  guineas,  at  one  event  or  chance 
of  the  game.  Two  or  three  neceflitous  but  honourable  gen¬ 
tlemen,  (unlefs  the  partners,  who  are  not  always  known, 
undertake  the  office  themfelves,)  are  often  employed  to 
officiate  alternately,  one  as  cap  to  the  bank,  as  the  term 
is,  or  apparent  punter,  to  encourage  rilitors  to  play  ;  the 
others  as  decoys,  procureurs,  or  rooks  in  pigeons  feathers,  to 
introduce  their  wealthy  friends  and  acquaintance  to  a  good 
thing-,  to  lay  wait  for  the  inexperienced  rich  gay  pigeons 
of  the  day,  in  order  to  introduce  them  to  the  high  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  faro-table.  And,  however  it  may  furprife, 
it  is  a  fadt,  that  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  wiio  make  a 
fplendid  appearance  in  London,  are  tempted  with  a  (hare 
of  the  profits  to  follow  this  treacherous  and  didionour- 
able  bulinefs. 

Mode  of  Play. — The  partners,  or  perfons  they  em¬ 
ploy  for  the  purpofe,  officiate  as  dealer  and  croup.  A 
large  oval  table  is  piovided,  which  i.s  covered  with  gretn 
cloth,  and  has  a  line  deferibed  with  white,  yellow,  or 
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red,  tape,  cr  a  wooden  rim  about  an  incli  high,  and 
about  eight  inches  w  ithin  the  circumference  of  the  table, 
to  divide  the  cards  punted  on  from  the  livrets.  At  the 
fides  of  this  table,  and  oppolite  each  other,  tire  dealer 
and  croup  feat  themfelves,  that  they  may  the  better  com¬ 
mand  a  view  of  the  punters  who  furround  it.  Several 
hundred  guineas,  part  loofe  in  the  well,  and  part  in  rou¬ 
leaus  of  fifty  guineas  each,  lie  between  them.  The  office 
of  the  tailleur  is  to  deal  and  fettle  the  game  of  the  punters 
on  each  fide  of  him.  The  croup  Ihuffles  another  pack  in 
the  mean  time,  watches  that  no  miftakes  are  made,  or 
advantages  taken,  by  the  punters,  that  no  parolis  ftand 
which  are  loft  and  fliould  retire,  that  no  cocks  are  irn- 
pofed  on  them  ;  pays  and  receives  flakes,  &c.  Each  ponte 
is  fnrnifhed  with  a  livret  or  book,  containing  a  fuit  of  thir¬ 
teen  cards,  and  four  cards  denoting  the  fame,  as  noticed 
above,  viz.  the  little  figure,  the  yellow,  the  black,  and 
the  great  figure.  The  ufe  of  thefe  card's  is,  that  the 
player,  if  difpofed  to  punt  on  ace,  deux,  trois  ;  or  4,  5,  6  ; 
or  7,  8,  9,  10;  cr  knave,  queen,  king  ;  he  may  avoid  the 
trouble  of  feledting  the  particular  cards,  by  thing  the  re- 
prefentative  figures,  and  the  dealer  and  croup  form  a 
more  prompt  and  comprehenfive  idea  of  the  play,  than 
if  the  punters  had  ranges  of  many  cards  before  them. — 
When  the  pontes  have  feledted  a  card  or  cards,  each  from 
liis  livret,  or  drawn  one  out  without  choice,  or  defired  a 
neighbouring  punter  to  draw  one  for  him,  or  he  has  found 
the  card  which  he  had  a  prefentiment  fliould  win,  he  lays 
it  before  him,  juft  within  the  line,  taking  care  to  keep  his 
other  cards  without-,  on  this  card,  cr  that  he  may  with  the 
more  facility  change  it  as  often  as  whim  or  caprice  may 
direct,  on  a  head-card  placed  face-dGwnwards,  he  lays  his 
couche,  or  the  fum  he  ftakes.  The  tailleur,  or  dealer, 
having  flui  tiled,  during  this  time,  a  common  pack  of  cards, 
which  are  cut  by  the  neareft  punter  :  holds  the  pack  in 
his  hand,  and  turns  it  up  to  fhew  the  bottom  card,  as  a 
caution  to  the  players  not  to  punt  on  it  too  near  the  clofe 
of  the  deal,  as  although  it  will  be  dealt  on  the  left  hand, 
yet  being  the  iaft  card,  and  known  to  every  one,  never 
wins.  That  the  punters  may  not  forget  the  bottom  card, 
the  croup  felecfs  from  a  livret  with  the  corners  cut  off  to 
diftinguiih  it,  laying  in  the  middle  of  the  table  the  fimilar 
card,  and  places  it  on  the  top.  The  dealer  then  deals 
the  pack  deliberately  in  coups,  that  is,  one  on  his  right 
hand  and  another  on  his  left,  declaring  audibly  what  they 
are;  thus,  at  fotne  banks  in  the  old  manner,  knave  lofes, 
ace  wins;  feven  lofes,  ten  wins;  but  generally  the  dealer 
only  declares  the  card,  as  knave,  ace;  feven,  ten;  queen, 
queen,  or  queens,  &c.  The  croup  between  eacli  coup 
looks  round,  and  of  all  that  had  punted  on  the  lofing  card 
he  receives  their  ftakes:  of  ail  thole  who  had  punted  on 
the  winning  cards,  he  inquires  if  they  will  receive  what 
they  have  won,  or  will  make  a  paroii.  If  a  punter  wins  a 
paro/i,  he  may  make  another  for  a  fept  et.  k  va  ;  if. the  next 
event  is  in  his  favour,  he  may  paroii  again  for  a  quinze  et, 
le  va-,  after  that  for  a  trente  et  le  va,  which,  if  he  wins,  he 
may  receive  thirty-one  times  his  (take,  or  make  another 
f  aroli  for  a  foixante  et  le  va,  or  fixty-three  times  his  ftake, 
but  this  only  defperudos  or  madmen  attempt.  The  mak¬ 
ing  parolis  js  tantamount  to  receiving  what  a  ponte  has 
won,  and  adding  it  to  his  ftake.  To  avoid  the  trouble 
and  fave  the  time  it  would  take  to  pay  every  punter  every 
favourable  event,  and  to  promote  play,  the  mode  of  bend¬ 
ing  the  corner  of  the  cards  was  invented.  If  an  event  is 
againft  a  punter,  all  the  parolis  he  may  have  made  retire 
of  courfe,  and  he  lofes  his  ftake.  He  might  have  played  a 
lefs  ardent  game  by  making  a  paix  or  pont,  as  it  is  called, 
which  is  equal  to  receiving  and  continuing  his  firft  ftake, 
by  bending  his  card  in  the  middle,  and  making  it  ftand 
like  a  chevron,  thus  f\  :  he  may  attempt  to  win  a  large 
fum  on  what  he  lias  won  of  the  banker  without  hazard¬ 
ing  his  own  money  again,  by  making  a  double-paix, 
tints,  (f\,  treble-paix,  &c.  or  after  having  won  the 
paroii,  he  might,  in  order  to  fave  his  ftake,  have  made 
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a  paix-paroli.  If  a  punter  had  fet  a  ftake  on  a  knave  and 
an  ace,  or  any  two  cards  that  happen  to  be  dealt  in  one 
coup,  he  would  win  by  one  and  lofe  by  the  other,  which 
is  faid  to  be  me  pour  l’ autre,  or  one  for  the  other.  The 
tailleur  proceeds  in  his  deal  by  coups  of  two  cards  each, 
through  the  pack,  fettling  the  ftakes  and  regulating  the 
chances  of  each  punter  after  each  coup.  When  doublets 
are  dealt  in  the  fame  coup,  as  queen  queen,  or  any  others, 
the  gantefters  lofe  half  their  ftakes,  who  punted  on  fimilar 
cards;  this  they  pay  or  make  a  pli,  to  have  it  determined, 
by  the  next  event  whether  the  banker  or  punter  has  all. 
This,  with  hocly,  which  is  the  laft  card  but  one,  the  laft 
card  being  a  cipher,  are  the  only  acknowledged  profits  of 
a  faro-banker. 

A  punter  may  change  his  cards  as  often  as  he  will  be¬ 
tween  the  coups  in  the  courfe  of  the  deal  :  he  may  mafqtie 
his  card  for  one  or  more  coups,  by  placing  another  card 
with  its  face  downwards  on  it,  or  by  turning  his  card, 
and  then  difplay  it  again  ;  he  may  decline  punting  in  the 
middle  of  a  deal  after  any  coup,  unlefs  he  has  an  event 
undetermined  when  the  dealer  has  only  eight  cards  in  his 
hand;  in  this  cafe  he  claims  the  chance  of  hocly,  the 
odds  are  then  four  to  three  in  his  favour,  as  he  has  four 
chances  of  winning  of  the  ponte,  and  only  three  of  lofing. 
The  firft  card  dealt,  is  not  valid  ii'1  the  fecond  appears. 
The  two  cards  conftitute  a  coup,  and  have  fuch  depend¬ 
ence  on  each  other,  that  if  the  fecond  card  is  never  dealt 
for  the  ponte,  the  firft  which  was  dealt  on  the  right  hand 
for  the  banker,  is  ufelefs,  and  cannot  win.  When  the 
laft  coup  is  deficient,  it  mult  have  arifen  from  the  dealer 
having  mifdealt,  and  as  it  is  often  impoftible  to  determine 
whether  it  was  accidental  or  wilful,  deception  is  imputed, 
and  the  punters  having  had  a  part  of  their  game  inverted, 
lofing  where  they  would  have  won  ;  and  as  it  would  be 
almoft  impoftible  to  take  an,  accurate  retrofpeft  of  the 
game,  and  adjuft  the  differences,  the  banker  forfeits  all 
the  money  the  punters  may  have  on  their  cards  at  the 
moment  of  difeovery. 

Faro  is  fo  bewitching  a  game,  by  reafon  of  the  feveral 
fpecious  multiplications  and  advantages  which  it  feem- 
ingly  offers  to  the  avarice  of  an  unwary  punter,  that  it 
intoxicates  many  to  that  degree,  that  they  feldom  come 
to  their  fenfes,  or  difeover  that  the.y  have  not  been  play¬ 
ing  on  the  fquare,  until  they  have  no  more  money  or  credit 
to  punt  with.  De  Moivre,  in  his  Dodlrine  of  Chances, 
p.  77,  has  (hewn  how  to  find  the  gain  of  the  banker  in 
any  circumftance  of  cards  remaining  in  the  ftock,  and  of 
the  number  of  times  that  the  ponte’s  cards  is  contained 
in  it.  Of  this  problem  he  enumerates  four  cafes,  viz. 
when  the  ponte’s  card  is  once,  twice,  three,  or  four, 
times  in  the  ftock.  In  the  firft  cale,  the  gain  of  the 


banker  is  n  being  the  number  of  cards  in  the  ftock. 
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fuppofing  y—  i.  In  the  third  cafe,  his 


gain  is  - — - ,  or  - - - - ,  fuppofing  y  ~h.  In 
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the  fourth  cafe,  the  gain  of  the  banker,  or  the  lofs  of 

the  ponte,  is - ^ - y,  or - - — - — - 
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fuppofing  y  —  i.  De  Moivre  has  calculated  a  table, 
exhibiting  this  gain  or  lofs  for  any  particular  circum¬ 
ftance  of  the  game  *  and  he  obferves,  that  at  this  play 
the  leaf!:  difadvantage  of  the  ponte,  under  the  fame  eir- 
cumftances  of  cards  remaining  in  the  ftock,  is  when  the 
card  of  the  ponte  is  but  twice  in  it,  the  next  greater 
when  three  times,  the  next  when  once,  and  the  greateft 
when  four  times.  He  has  alfo  demonftrated,  that  the 
whole  gain  per  cent,  of  the  banker,  upon  all  the  money 
that  is  played  for,  is  2I.  19s.  iod. — In  the  above  calcu¬ 
lation,  however,  the  advantage  of  hocly  fs  not  included  ; 
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for  with  hocly  the  profit  is  about  five  per  cent.  De 
Moivre’s  Table  is  as  follows.. —  Let  it  be  propofed  to  find 
by  the  Table  the  lofs  of  the-  ponti ,  when  there  are  twenty-two. 
cards  remaining  in  the  flock ,  and  ins.  card  is  twice  in' it. — . 
In  the  column  N,  find  the 
number  22  ;  ■  over  againfi  it, 
and  under  the  number  2, 
printed  at  the  head  of  one 
of  the  columns,  you  will 
find  38,  which  is  the  deno¬ 
minator  of  a  fraftion,  whofe 
numerator  is  unity,  and 
which  (hews  that  his  lofs 
in  that  circumftance  is  one 
part  in  thirty-eight  of  "his 
flake. — Or,  To  find  the  lofs  of 
the  po/ite  when  there  are.  eight 
cards  remaining  in  the  fock, 
and  his  card  is  three  times  in 
it.— In  the  column  N  find 
the  number  3;  over  againfi: 

8,  and  under  the  number  3, 
printed  at  the  top  of  one  of 
flic  columns,  you  will  find 

9,  which  denotes  that  his 
lofs  is  one  part  of  nine  in 
his  flake  ;  equal  to  two  (hil¬ 
lings  and  fourpence in  every 
guinea. — Hence  it  is  plain, 
from  the  conftrudlion  of  the 
table,  that  the  fewer  cards 
are  in  the  flock,  the  greater 
is  the  lofs  of  the  pont'e;  and 
that  the  lead:  lofs  of  the 
ponte,  under  the  fame  cir- 
cumftances  of  cards  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  flock,  is  when  his 
card  is  but  twice  in  it ;  the  next  greater,  when  his  card 
is  three  times  in  ;  the  next  w  hen  once  ;  and  the  greateft 
difadvantage  when  four  times. 

FA'RO,  an  ifland  of  Sweden,  about  thirty  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  feparated  from  the  north-eaft  part  of  the 
ifiand  of  Gothland  by  a  narrow  channel.  It  is  populous 
and  fertile  ;  the  principal  town  has  the  fame  name,  and  is 
fituated  on  the  fouth-eaft  coait.  Lat.  57.  30.  N.  Ion.  19. 
7.  E.  Greenwich. 

FA'RO,  a  feaport  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Al- 
garva,  in  the  Gulf  of  Cadiz  ;  the  fee  of  a  bifliop,  fuffra- 
gan  of  Evora  ;  taken  from  the  Moors  in  1249,  by  Al- 
plionfo  king  of  Portugal  :  twenty  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Tavira.  I. at.  37.  2.  N.  Ion.  9.  5.  E.  Ferro. 

FA'RO  OF  MESSINA,  a  (trait  of  the  Mediterranean, 
between  Sicily  and  Calabria,  about  feven  miles  acrcfs, 
remarkable  for  the  tide  ebbing  and  flowing  every  (ix 
hours.  In  this  ftrait  was  a  fea. fight  in  1675,  between  the 
French  and  Spaniards,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated. 
This  ftrait  is  likewife  celebrated  for  its  very  fingular  op¬ 
tical  appearances  called  Fata  Morgana,  deferibed  as  follows 
liy  Minafi,  in  his  Italian  differtation,  publiftied  at  Rome 
in  1773.  “When  the  rifing  fun  (hines  from  that  point 
whence  its  incident  ray  forms  an  angle  of  about  forty-five 
degrees,  and  the  bright  furface  of  the:  water  in  the  bay  is 
not  difturbed  either  by  the  wind  or  the  current,  the  fpec- 
tator  being  placed  on  an  eminence  of  the  city  of  Medina, 
with  his  back  to  the  fun  and  his  face  to  the  fea,  on  a  hid¬ 
den  there  appear  in. the  water,  as  in  a  catoptric  theatre, 
various  multiplied  objefts;  that  is  to  fay,  numberlefs 
feries  of  pilaftr.es,  arches,  caftles  well  delineated,  regular 
columns,  lofty  towers,  fuperb'  palaces,  with  balconies 
and  windows,  extended  alleys  of  trees,  delightful  plains 
with  herds  and  flocks,  armies  of  men  on  foot  and  horfe- 
back,  and  many  other  ({range  images,  in  their  natural  co¬ 
lours  and  proper  aiftions,  palling  rapidly  in  fucceffionalong 
the  furface  of  the  fea,  during  the  whole  of  the  fhort  pe¬ 
riod  of  time  while  the  above-mentioned  aerial  caufes  re¬ 


main.”  The  philofophy  of  this  ftrikingappearance  feems 
(till  to  be  in  a  very  imperfect  date  of  inveftigation.  That 
the  atmofphere  in  calm  weather  becomes  feparated,  by 
fubfldenee,  or  other  wife,  into  various  ftrata  of  different 
denfities  and  refradtive  powers,  which,  when  quite  undjf- 
turbed.,  produce  the  appearance  called  looming,  and  when 
difturbed  may  for  a  fhort  time  afford  furfaces  capable  of 
reflecting  and.  refradting  the  light  under  fmall  angles,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  fufficientiy  afeertained  ;  but  on. the  whole  of 
the  fadts  of  atmofpheric  illufipn,  there  is  certainly  much 
room  for  fpeculation  and  refearch. 

FARO'ER  ISLANDS,  iflands  in  the  North  Sea,  be¬ 
longing  to  Denmark,  about  a  hundred  and  feventy  leagues 
fouth  of  Iceland,  but  fomething  more  to  the  weft  cf  Nor¬ 
way,  and  are  twenty-five  in  number  ;  though  but  feven- 
teen  are  inhabited.  They  extend  about  feventy  miles  in 
length,  and  fifty  in  breadth.  When  the  day.  is  at  the 
greateft  length  in  thefe  iflands,  the  fun  rife.s  at  feven  mi¬ 
nutes  after  two,  and  fets,  fifty-three  minutes  after  nine. 
In  the  fliorteft  day  the  fun  rifes  here  fifty-three  minutes 
after  nine,  and  fets  feven  minutes  after  two.  The  fum- 
mers  and  winters  are  very  moderate  in  this  climate  ;  and 
as  the  latter. are  neither  long  nor  fevere,  the  cattle  feed 
here  in  the  open  air  all  the  year  round.  However,  the 
dampnefsof  the  air  makes  the  inhabitants  fubjedt  to  many 
diftempevs,  as  coughs,  the  feurvy,  &c.  Thefe  iflands 
are,  indeed,  fo  many  folid  rocks,  but  the  furface  of  them 
is  covered  with  earth,  or  mould,  to  the  depth  of  two 
feet,  and  this  (hallow  foil  is  fo  fertile  as  to  yield  twenty 
for  one.  The  paftures  are  excellent,  efpecially  for  (beep, 
in  the  great  flocks  of  which  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants 
confifts.  But  a  hard  winter  is  very  deftrudtive  to  thefe 
animals,  as  in  general  they  run  wild  about  the  country. 
Here  is  a  great  plenty  both  of  land  and  water  fowl  ;  and 
it  is  naturally  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  inhabitants  do  not 
want  fifii.  The  commodities  vended  here  to  foreigners 
are  falted  mutton,  goofe-quills,  feathers,  and  eiderdown  ; 
knit  woollen waiftcoa.ts,  caps,  and  (lockings;  tallow,  See. 
The  iflands  of  Faroer  were  difeovered  and  peopled  in  the 
time  of  Harold  Haarfager,  king  of  Norway  ;  and  Griener- 
Camban  was  the  firft  who  built  a  houfe  on  one  of  thefe 
iflands.  The  Chriftian  religion  being  quite  eftabliflied  in 
Denmark,  about  the  year  of  Chrift  1000,  the  Gofpel  was 
alfo  propagated  in'the  iflands  of  Faroer,  which  were  even 
thought  worthy  of  a  particular  bifliop  ;  and  the  ifland  of 
Stromoe  was  appointed  for  his  place  of  relidence.  There 
are  feven  parifhes  and  thirty-nine  churches  under  the  dio- 
cefe  of  Zealand.  Thefe  iflands,  together  with  Iceland, 
are  under  one  governor;  but  they  have  their  refpedtive 
langman,  or  provincial  judge,  their  land-vogt,  their  infe¬ 
rior  judge,  and  king’s  conful,  who  fuperintends  the  trade 
carried  on  between  the  Faroer  iflands  and  Copenhagen. 
Lat.  61 .  15.  to  62.  10  N. 

FAROGNAGU'R,  a  town  ofHindooftan,  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Delhi  -.  thirty-five  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Delhi. 

FA'ROUT  HEAD,  a  cape  of  Scotland,  on  the  north 
coaft  of  the  county  of  Sutherland  :  ten  miles  eaft  cape  of 
Wrath.  Lat.  58.35.  N.  Ion.  1 .  20.  W.  Edinburgh. 

FAR'QUHAR  (George),  a  pleafing  writer  of  comedy, 
born  at  Londonderry  in  Ireland,  about  1678.  His  fond- 
nefs  for  dramatic  exhibitions  induced  him  to  try  his  for¬ 
tune  as  an  adtor  upon  the  Dublin  ftage  ;  but  his  powers 
of  voice  were  inadequate  ;  and  the  accident  of  wounding 
a  brother  player  in  a  tragedy-feene,  through  the  negledt 
of  exchanging  his  fword  for  a  foil,  at  once  terminated  his 
attempts  in  that  profefiion.  About  the  year  1696,  he  ac¬ 
companied  his  friend  Wilks  the  player  to  London.  At 
what  period  it  was  that  a  lieutenant’s  commiflion  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  by  the  ear!  of  Oirery  is  not  certain  ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  fora  confiderable  time  he  (attained 
the  military  character.  He  firft  appeared  as  a  dramatic 
writer  in  1698,  when  his  play  of  Love  and  a  Bottle 
was  brought  upon  the  ftage  at  Drury-lane,  with  great 
fuccefs.  This  was  followed,  in  1700,  by  The  Conftant 
Couple,  or  a  Trip  to  the  J  ubilee.  Farquhar  was  in  Hoi- 
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land  about  the  end  of  that  year,  probably  upon  military 
duty;  and  fo-me  of  his  letters  contain  humorous  defcrip- 
tions  of  tli'e  manners  and  cudomsof  that  country.  He 
feems,  in  London,  to  have  lived  much  with  the  players; 
and  it  is  Laid  that  he  fir  It  brought  the  celebrated  aCtrefs 
Mrs.  Oldfield  upon  the  ftage.  In  1701  appeared  his  Sir 
Harry  Wildair,  a  fequel  of  the  former  comedy,  but,  like 
molt  feccnd  parts,  lets  fuccefsful.  He  publifhed  in  the 
next  year  a  volume  of  Mifcellanies,  confiding  of  Poems, 
Letters,  E  flays,  &c.  fome  ferious,  others  fportive,  and  in 
general  lively  and  amufing.  His  comedy  of  The  Incon- 
iiant,  or  the  Way  to  win  him,  was  aided  in  1703.  It  was 
well  received,  though  in  great  part  borrowed  from  one  of 
the  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  A  farce,  entitled 
The  Stage  Coach,  in  which  he  was  a  partner  with  Mot- 
teux,  and  his  fifth  comedy,  The  Twin  Rivals,  were,  pro- 
duced  in  fuccedion.  His  official  employment  in  railing 
recruits,  which  he  for  fome  time  followed  in  Shroplhire, 
is  fuppofed  to  have  luggeded  the  fubjecl  of  his  next  co¬ 
medy,  The  Recruiting  Officer,  ailed  in  1 706.  Heclofed 
his  career  with  The  Beaux  Stratagem  ;  which,  though 
compofed,  it  is  faid.,  in  fix  weeks,  and  under  the  depref- 
fion  of  a  rooted  illnefs,  is  ufually  reckoned  his  mafter- 
piece.  His  neceffities  obliged  him  to  part  with  Iris  com- 
million  ;  and,  under  the  painful  reflection  of  leaving  two 
unprovided  daughters,  lie  died  in  April,  1707,  before  he 
had  completed  his  thirtieth  year,  and  during  the  fuccefs¬ 
ful  run  Of  his  laft  performance.  His  comedies  do  not  add 
much  to  the  delineation  of  real  character:;  nor  can  they 
compare  in  witto  thofe  of  Congreve  ;  but  they  are  fpright- 
]y,  pleafant,  and  natural  ;  interefting,  though  not  always 
probable,  in  their  plots,  and  eafy  in  their  dialogue.  They 
are  deeply  tainted  with  the  lioentioufnefs  wliich  charae- 
terifed  almofl  all  the  Englidi  comedies  of  that  period  ; 
and  though  lefs  grofs  in  the  language  than  fome  others, 
are  too  much  calculated  to  promote  libertinifm. 

FARR,  a  fmall  fea-port  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Sutherland,  on  a  bay  to  which  it  gives  name,  in  which  is 
a  good  falmon  fidtery  :  thirty-eight  miles  north  of  Dor¬ 
noch. 

FARR  BAY,  a  bay  of  the  North  Sea,  on  the  north 
coaft  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Sutherland.  Lat.  58. 
29.  N.  Ion.  o.  50.  W.  Edinburgh. 

FARRA'GINOUS,  adj.  [jarrago,  I,at.]  Formed  of 
different  materials. — Being  a  confulion  of  knaves  and 
fools,  and  a  farraginous  concurrence  of  all  conditions,  tem¬ 
pers,  fexes,  and  ages,  it  is  but  natural  if  their  determina¬ 
tions  be  monltrous,  and  many  ways  inconfiftent  with  truth. 
Brown. 

FARRA'GO,/!  [Latin.]  A  mafs  formed  confufedly 
of  feveral  ingredients  ;  a  medley. 

FAR'RAR,  a  town  of  United  America,  in  the  date  of 
South  Carolina  two  miles  fouth  of  Amelia. 

FAR'RIER,  f.  \_ferrier. ,  Fr.  ferrarius ,  Lat.]  A  dioer 
of  horfes. — The  utmod  exaCtnefs  in  thefe  particulars  be¬ 
longs  to  farriers ,  fadlers,  fmiths,  &c.  Digby. — One  who 
profefles  the  medicine  of  horfes. — If  you  are  a  piece  of  a 
farrier ,  as  every  groom  ought  to  be,  get  fack,  or  ffrong- 
beer,  to  rub  your  horfes.  Swift. 

To  FAR'RIER,  v.  n.  To  praCtife  phyfic  or  furgery  on 
horfes. — There  are  many  pretenders  to  the  art  of  farrier, 
ing  and  cowleeching,  yet  many  of  them  are  very  ignorant. 
Mortimer. 

FAR'RIERING,-/!  The  practice  of  phyfic  and  fur¬ 
gery  on  horfes  ;  farriery.  Mortimer. 

FAR'RIERY,  f.  [corrupted  from ferriery,  and  derived 
from  ferrer,  Fr.  and  that  from  the  radical  ferrum ,  Lat. 
iron.]  A  word  employed  to  denote  the  economy  and  no- 
fology  of  the  horfe.  In  driCtnefs  of  language,  however, 
the  term  only  implies  “  the  art  of  making  and  affixing  an 
iron  dice  to  the  horfe’s  foot.”  In  French,  the  word  kip- 
piatrique,  from  hippiatrus,  Lat.  of  wiroc,  a  horfe,  and  icilgoc, 
a  healer,  comprehends  every  department  of  this  fcience  ; 
but  we  have  no  term  in  the  Englidi  language  fynonymous 
with  it.  The  word  veterinary ,  being  an  adjeCtive  alike 


applicable  to  the  nofology  of  the  cow,  camel,  Sc c.  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  veterinarian,  veterinarius,  Lat.  is  one  (killed 
in  the  difeafes  of  cattle  in  general,  and  not  folely  a  hippia - 
Ire,  or  as  the  Englidi  are  obliged  to  tranflate  it,  a  “  Pro- 
felfor  of  Farriery .” — This  word,  therefore  we  mud  adopt, 
until  fome  more  claflical  and  appropriate  term  (hall  be 
coined  by  general  confentof  the  Englifli  phylologifts. 

Though  this  department  of  medical  fcience  has  lain  fo 
long  in  a  date  of  degradation  and  negleCt,  it  did  not  want 
for  men  of  great  ingenuity  and  talents,  as  i.ts  original  cul¬ 
tivators.  We  have  undoubted  evidence  to  fhew,  that  in 
the  infancy  of  pathology,  medicine  was  indiferiminately 
applied  to  the  relief  of  ail  difeafes  to  which  the  animal 
frame  was  liable,  whether  they  occurred  in  man,  or  in 
thofe  animals  which  condituted  his  wealth,  or  were  the 
aflbeiates  of  his  labours.  In  thofe  early  times,  many 
things  concurred  to  attach  the  minds  of  men  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  their  cattle.  They  were  then  ufed  as  the  great 
medium  of  exchange  ;  and  the  laws  of  religion,  which 
rigoroully  forbad  the  facrificing  of  any  animal  but  (uch 
as  w  ere  in  the  mod  perfeCt  date  and  form,  confirmed  the 
necefiity  of  bellowing  due  attention  to  their  health.  Chi¬ 
ron  the  Theflalian,  who,  from  his  (kill  in  horfemanfiiip, 
was  called  the  wife  Centaur ,  lived  in  the  age  of  the  Trojan 
war.  This  perfonage  defeends  to  us  as -the  father  of  me¬ 
dicine,  and  the  indruCtor  of  /Efculapius.  He  was,  on  the 
concurrent  tedimony  of  antiquity,  profoundly  (killed  in 
the  medical  care  and  management  of  cattle  ;  and  although 
we  may  not  affirm  that  the  treatife  on  the  hi ppiatric  art, 
whicli  Stiidas  informs  ns  was  current  among  the  ancients 
under  his  name,  was  really  his  production,  yet  we  may 
fairly  infer,  from  their  belief  of  it,  the  high  antiquity  of 
this  art,  and  its  intimate  connection  with  general  medicine. 

Among  the  writers  who  have  more  extenfively  diftin- 
guidted  thetnfelves  in  tiiis  line,  are  to  be  enumerated 
among  the  ancient  Romans,  Vegetius  ;  who  is  Inppofed 
to  have  lived  about  the  time  of  the  emperor  Valentinian 
the  Third,  in  the  fourth  century,  and  is  generally  conli- 
dered  the  fame  writer,  whofe  book  De  re  Militari  has 
been  fo  much  admired,  as  giving  the  bed  account  of  the 
military  taClics  and  warlike  weapons  of  the  ancients  ;  his 
treatife  De  arte  Vctcrinaria,  is  not  lefs  curious  in  the  pre¬ 
lent  age,  as  handing  down  to  us  the  pra&ice  of  that  fcience 
at  a  very  refined  period  of  the  Roman  empire.  Columella 
has'alfo  treated  largely  on  this  fubjeCt;  he  lived  prior  to 
Vegetius,  in  the  fecond  century,  under  the  emperor  Tibe¬ 
rius.  Cornelius  Celfus,  about  the  fame  period,  is  like- 
wife  faid  to  have  written  on  this  fubject ;  but  of  his  work 
there  are  no  remains.  At  a  dill  more  remote  period  we 
find  Greek  writers  on  this  fcience,  of  confiderable  note; 
no  lefs  than  feventeen  are  enumerated  by  Ruellius,  who 
was  phyfician  to  Francis  I.  king  of  France.  The  furviv- 
ing  fragments  of  thefe  authors  were  edited  by  Ruellius, 
by  order  of  his  munificent  patron,  fird  in  Latin,  in  folio, 
in  1530;  afterwards  the  original  Greek  text,  in  8vo.  in 
1537.  To  this  collection,  Ablyrtus,  Eumelus,  Hierocles, 
Pelagonius,  and  Theomnedus,  are  among  the  chief  con¬ 
tributors  :  their  writings  confilt  of  diflertations  on  the  va¬ 
rious  difeafes  of  the  horfe,  beginning  modly  in  the  epido- 
lary  form,  with  the  ufual  habitations  in  ufe  among  the 
Greeks.  In  thefe  writers,  the  fymptoms  of  fome  diforders 
incident  to  the  horfe  are  pointed  out  with  much  acute- 
nefs,  in  which  confids  the  greated  value  of  their  writings. 
Xenophon  has  alfo  written  twelve  diort  ed’ays,  refpeCling 
the  training,  management,  and  external  figure,  of  horfes. 
At  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  this  branch  of 
phyfiology  underwent  the  general  fate  of  all  the  other 
fciences;  and  differed  an  occultation  longer  than  almod 
any  of  them.  A  period  of  more  than  a  thoufand  years 
elapfed,  without  adding  to,  or  even  recovering,  a  compe¬ 
tent  knowledge  of  this  fubjeCt  in  Europe.  During  this 
oblcuration  of  fcience,  however,  but  at  an  uncertain  date, 
was  propagated  the  art  of  (hoeing  horfes’  feet  with  iron, 
and  which  at  length  became  general  ;  an  art  that  has  been 
varioufly  praClifed5  though  never  yet  reduced  to  certain 
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and  invariable  rules.  It  appears  alfo,  that,  during  this 
period  of  declining  literature,  the  veterinary  art  ceafed  to 
exift  as  a  didinft  profefiion,  or  was  praftifed  fo  feebly, 
that,  on  the  difcovery  of  the  art  of  fhoeing,  what  know- 
ledge  then  remained  of  it  was  wholly  transferred  to  the 
working  fmiths,  or  to  the  moll  ignorant  and  illiterate  of 
the  human  race.  Yet,  while  veterinary  medicine  fublided 
in  the  wed,  and  was  declining  in  the  Grecian  empire,  it 
found  an  afylum  among  the  Arabians  ;  a  nation  dedined, 
as  it  lit  on  Id  feem,  by  Providence,  to  receive  in  trud  the 
knowledge  of  Europe,  until,  emerged  from  the  abjedl 
Hate  into  whicli  it  had  fallen,  it  might  be  able  to  realfume 
its  intelledbual  rank.  This  curious  fa£t  appears  to  have 
efcaped  MM.  Vitet  and  Amoreux,  in  their  invedigation 
of  the  writers  on  this  lubjeiSt.  But  Herbelot,  in  his  Bi- 
hliotheque  Grientale,  informs  us,  that  there  are  many 
works  on  this  fubjedt  in  the  Arabic  tongue,  fome  of  which 
were  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris.  In  the  twelfth  century, 
a  period  at  which  Arabian  learning,  efpecially  in  medi¬ 
cine,  was  at  its  height,  the  Moors  of  Spain  boaded  Ibnu 
El  Baitar,  or,  The  Veterinarian,  a  native  of  Malaga. 
This  learned  phyfician  and  botanib  is  fpoken  of  as  one  of 
the  great  ornaments  of  his  country,  and  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  He  travelled  over  Africa,  Perfia,  and 
India,  for  improvement,  and  afterwards  exercifed  his 
profefiion  in  the  fervice  of  the  fultan  Saladin,  and  died  at 
his  native  town  of  Malaga  in  1216.  He  was  not  the  only 
learned  Arab  who  added  to  his  name  the  title  of  El  Bai- 
tar,  or  Beitar,  i.  e.  Veterinarius  ;  from  whence  the  Spa¬ 
niards  borrowed  the  term  of  Albeytar,  to  fignify  the  fame 
thing  ;  as  from  El  Beitarah,  they  have  formed  Albeyteria, 
to  fignify,  mulomedicina,  or  medicine  for  cattle.  Herbelot 
mentions  alfo,  Abubecre  al  Beithar,  mailer  of  the  horfe 
to  the  fultan  Mohammed  Ben  Calaun,  who  began  to  reign 
in  Egypt  in  1279,  of  the  Hegira  678 .  He  was  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  medicine  of  horfes,  and  on  the  art  of 
breaking  them  ;  which,  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  was 
marked  No.  940,  Kamel  al  Sanatan. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Afia'tics  appear  to  have 
preferred  that  part  of  the  management  of  horfes,  which 
confilts  in  theirtreatment  when  difeafed,  entirely  feparate 
from  the  bulinefs  of  the  farrier.  In  the  ebabliflituent  of 
Akber,  the  Mogul  emperor,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the 
lixteenth  century,  we  find  the  didinit  office  of,  Beitar,  or 
horle-phyfician  ;  and  Nalbcnd,  or  farrier ;  and  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  at  this  day,  dibinguibi  between  the  Albeytar,  or 
horfe-dodtor,  and  the  Herrador ,  or  farrier.  -From  the 
Arabians,  the  Spaniards  derived  their  {kill  in  this  art,  as 
well  as  their  valuable  breed  of  horfes  ;  which  they  wifely 
confidered  as  an  object  deferving  every  effort  of  their  me¬ 
dical  abilities.  It  is  probable  too,  that  the  tafte  tor 
fcience  excited  by  the  Arabians,  and  which,  as  far  as  re- 
ipeffted  medicine,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  fchool  of 
Salerno  in  Italy,  may  have  been  inbrumental  in  routing 
the  attention  of  the  curious  to  the  veterinary  art  ;  but  it 
is  not  to  them  that  we  immediately  owe  its  recovery,  ef¬ 
pecially  in  that  improved  ftate,  in  which  it  has  begun  to 
fhew  itfelf  in  Europe.  When  learning  began  to  revive, 
and  the  a&ivity  of  genius  to  be  exerted  for  the  reftoration 
of  fcience,  the  medicine  of  animals,  as  might  be  expected, 
was  not  an  object  of  very  great  regard.  On  the  contrary, 
it  continued  in  its  debated  condition,  until  the  beginning 
of  the  fixteenth  Century,  when  Francis  I.  of  France,  gave 
orders  to  Ruellius,  to  colledt  and  publifh  the  writings 
of  the  ancients  on  this  fubjecl,  as  before  obferved.  This 
publication,  and  the  books  ofVegetius,  which  had  juft 
before  been-reprinted  at  Bafil,  began  to  be  read  with  avi¬ 
dity  by  the  learned  ;  and  the  ardour  for  perilling  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  ancients,  which  in  that  age  (trongly  prevailed, 
gave  them  a  value  beyond  what  their  intrinfic  worth,  per¬ 
haps,  had  merited.  They,  however,  began  to  excite  the 
attention  of  the  mod  eminent  among  the  faculty  ;  and  it 
was  prefently  perceived,  that  attention  to  veterinary 
fcience,  was,  of  all  methods,  the  bed  calculated  to  pro¬ 
mote  comparative  anatomy.  Accordingly,  after  a  courfe 


of  many  years,  the  government  of  France  undertook  to 
give  effectual  abidance  and  protection  to  this  valuable 
part  of  domeftic  fcience,  and  to  provide  for  it  the  fame 
advantages  by  which  human  medicine  had  been  formerly 
advanced.  On  the  5th  of  Auguft,  1761,  the  council  of 
date  iffued  a  decree,  empowering  M.  Bourgelat  to  eda- 
blifli  in  the  city  of  Lyons  a  fchool,  in  which  might  be 
taught  the  knowledge  and  treatment  of  difeafes  incident 
to  cattle  of  every  defcription.  This  fchool  was  opened 
on  the  id  of  January,  1762  ;  and  was  foon  docked  with 
many  refpedtable  native  duder.ts.  In  a  (hort  time  after, 
the  numbers  were  increafed  by  pupils  lent  from  many  il- 
ludrious  foreigners;  fuch  as  the  ernprefs  of  Rufiia,  the 
kings  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Prudia,  and  Sardinia,  and  the 
diderent  Swifs  cantons.  The  inditution  gave  early  proofs 
ot  its  utility,  in  the  fignal  fervices  it  rendered  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  country,  by  affording,  on  frequent  oc- 
cafions,  very  effectual  abidance  in  cafes  of  epizootic  or 
contagious  didempers,  and  many  other  particular  difeafes, 
to  which  the  brute  creation,  efpecially  in  a  date  of  do- 
medicity,  are  unfortunately  fubjected.  This  determined 
the  king  of  France  to  permit  it  to  affume  the  title  of 
“royal  veterinary  fchool,”  on  the  31ft  of  June,  1764. 
And  having  given  orders  that  feveral  other  fchools  fiiould 
be  formed  on  the  fame  plan,  efpecially  one  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Paris,  the  cable  of  Alfort  was  dedined  for 
the  fecond  royal  edablidiment  of  this  kind. 

Befides  the  foreign  budents  fupported  at  thefe  colleges 
by  the  crowned  headsabove-mentioned,  there  werefeveral 
perfons  from  different  countries,  who  ffudied  in  them  on 
theirown  private  account. — “  From  every  country  in£u- 
rope,”  fays  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  “  except  from  England  ; 
— a  drange  exception,  confidering  how  grofsly  ignorant 
our  farriers  are,  and  that  the  whole  expences  of  f'upport- 
ing  a  young  man  here,  does  not  exceed  40I.  a-year  ;  nor 
are  more  than  four  years  neceJTary  for  his  complete  in- 
drudtion.  But  thofe  princes  were  not  long  fatisfied  with 
fending  pupils  to  dudy  in  France;  they  prefem ly  per¬ 
ceived  the  utility  of  providing  limilarinflitutionsat  home  ; 
and,  accordingly,  a  veterinary  college  was  ebablifhed  at 
Vienna;  another  in  Denmark;  others  in  Sweden,  Pruffia, 
and  Piedmont  ;  and  one  in  the  electorate  of  Hanover. 
We  have  now  alfo  the  pleafure  to  add,  that  England  is 
in  poffedion  of  an  ebabhlhment  of  the  fame  nature  ;  and 
which,  from  being  fupported  by  general  opulence  and 
difcernment,  appears  likely,  from  its  eligible  conditution, 
to  render efpecial  fervices  to  the  fcience  it  is  calculated  to 
pro  mote. 

Among  the  writers  who  have  contributed  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  this  art  fince  the  modern'revival  of  if,  we 
fir  a  1 1  firb  mention  Bourgejat,  whole  work,  “  Eiemens  de 
l’Art  Vetei  inaire,”  ceitainly  opened  the  eyes  of  Europe 
to  the  great  utility  of  veterinary  fchools.  The  earl-of 
Pembroke  alfo  very  much  promoted  the  fcience  in  Eng¬ 
land,  by  a  final!  treatife  on  the  manege.  Berengei’s  work 
in  4to.  1771,  on  the  hidory  and  art  of  horfemanlhip,  is 
likewife  filled  with  intereding  matter  reflecting -the  ma¬ 
nege,  and  mud  highly  gratify  every  enquirer  after  this 
branch  of  the  art.  In  France,  Vitet  (Medecine  Veteri- 
naire)  has  given  the  anatomy  of  the  cow,  which  fee  under 
Comparative  Anatomy ,  vol.  i.  p.  658  ;  and  he  added  it  to 
that  of  the  horfe,  which  had  not  been  much  cultivated  be¬ 
fore.  Mr.  Stubbs  has,  however,  in  England,  done  the 
greated  fervice  to  the  fcience  by  his  excellent  anatomical 
engravings  of  the  bones,  mufcles,  and  many  of  the  blood- 
veifels  and  nerves,  of  the  horfe,  a  work  in  port-folio  fize, 
publ idled  in  1766.  But  Lafoffe,  under  the  aufpices  of  the 
late  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  has  more  recently  publilhed, 
at  Paris,  a  very  fplendid  work,  illudrated  with  no  lefs 
than  fixty-five  magnificent  engravings,  in  which  the  ana¬ 
tomy  of  the  horfe  is  mod  delicately  and-correft ly  laid 
down.  From  this  excellent  work  our  prefent  Treatife  is 
principally  tranfiated  ;  whence  it  will  alfo  be  perceived, 
that  the  care  and  prefervation  of  the  health  and  breed  of 
the  horfe,  in  every  part  of  Europe,  has  begun  to  excite 
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the  attention  and  regard  of  petTons  of  the  .firft  education 
and  abilities.  And  in  this  point  of  view  it  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  a  meafure  of  great  national  wifilom,  to  allow  a 
proper  rank  in  fociety  to  thofe  men,  who  by  wrefting  the 
veterinary  fcience  from  the  hands  of  the  ignorant,  will 
contribute  fo  materially  to  its  advantage  and  fuccefs  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  more  than  an  a<5t  of  in- 
difpenfable  j u (lice  and  mercy,  to  promote  and  provide 
for  the  health  and  eafe  of  that  noble  animal,  which  con¬ 
tributes  fo  much  to  the  abridgment  of  our  labour,  and  adds 
fo  extenlively  to  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  our  lives. 

ANATOMY  OF'  THE  HORSE. 

Unlefs  we  obtain  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  con¬ 
formation  and  ftrtnfhire  of  the  parts  which  form  an  ani¬ 
mal  body,  it  will  be  impqllible  for  us  to  define  its  proper 
functions  when  in  health,  or  to  difeover  the  feat  of  its 
infirmity,  w  hen  internally  difeafed.  This  fail,  we  truft, 
is  fufficiently  demonftrated  under  the  article  Anatomy, 
in  our  firft  volume  ;  where  it  has  been  (hewn,  that  the 
perfeftion  of  the  healing  art,  as  applied  to  the  difeafes  of 
man,  owes  its  permanent  fuccefs.to  the  influence  of  ana¬ 
tomical  knowledge,  which,  of  late  years,  has  been  fo 
happily  and  extenfively  advanced.  And  though,  from 
the  progrefs  of  comparative  anatomy,  it  has  been  afeer- 
tained  that  the  conformation  of  brutes  correfpottds  very 
nearly  to  that  of  the  human  fubjedt  ;  yet,  in  many  cafes 
of  peculiar  ftrudture,  and  efpecially  from  the  force  of  do- 
meftication,  their  phytiology  rauft  vary,  in  proportion  as 
their  habits  of  life  recede  from  a  ftate  of  nature.  Whence 
it  has  been  deduced,  that  though  the  horfe,  in  his  wild 
and  native  abodes  in  the  Arabian  deferts,  o.r  mountains  of 
Barbary,  is  remarkable  for  health  and  vigour  ;  yet,  un¬ 
der  the  excellive  labour  impofed  upon  him  by  man — the 
ftiameful  negledt  w  hich  too  often  follows  that  labour — the 
ignorance  and  brutality  of  grooms,  and  the  hardfliip  he 
often  endures  from  the  want  of  proper  food,  with  a  variety 
of  other  incidental  caufes,he  becomes,  in  a  domeftic  ftate, 
the  mod  difeafed  and  infirm  of  every  other  kind  of  animal, 
man  alone  excepted.  Should  this  reafoningbe  admitted, 
it  will  follow,  that  next  to  that  of  man,  the  anatomy  of  the 
horfe  demands  our  particular  attention  and  regard ;  for 
without  this,  the  veterinary  fcience  muft  forever  remain 
in  a  ftate  of  obfeurity  and  degradation. 

But  as  the  principles  of  anatomy,  and  the  organization 
of  the  animal  frame,  with  the  nature  and  origin  of  bone, 
cartilage,  ligament,  fibre,  membrane,  vejfels,  artery,  vein,  verve, 
mvfcle,  gland,  &c.  are  explained  at  large  in  our  firft  vo¬ 
lume,  p.  525-527,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred,  it  will 
only  be  requifite  in  this  place  to  define  the  ft  rupture  of  the 
horfe,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  enable  thofe  entrufted  with 
his  management  and  care,  to  judge  difcreetly  of  his  inter¬ 
nal  maladies,  and  to  adopt  in  all  fuch  cafes,  a  rational  and 
effectual  mode  of  cure.  The  excellent  work  of  Mr. 
Stubbs  above  alluded  to,  feems  belt  calculated  for  the 
regular-bred  anatomift,  who  muft  be  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  technical  name  of  every  individual 
part  which  forms  the  human  body,  before  he  can  either 
trace  or  underhand  the  parts  which  compofe  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  horfe  ;  being  named,  perhaps  with  two  much 
ftridtnels,  after  the  nomenclature  of  the  human  anatomy, 
as  explained  in  our  firft  volume.  Befides  which,  the  rnuf- 
cles,  nerves,  arteries,  veins,  &c.  being  all  laid  down  in 
the  fame  Tables,  none  but  the  finilhed  anatomift  can  with 
precifion  trace  their  anaftomofes  or  inofculaiions.  In  the 
plates  projected  by  Lafoffe,  on  the  contrary,  thefe  organs 
are  all  feparately  defined  ;  the  angeiology,  myology,  neu¬ 
rology,  &c.  being  moft  ingenioufiy  traced  in  diftindt  Ta¬ 
bles,  and  their  various  ramifications  and  anaftomofes  cor- 
redtly  and  obvioufiy  delineated  :  whence  his  lyftem  of 
equine  anatomy  appears  to  us  much  better  calculated  for 
the  information  of  the  private  gentleman,  as  well  as  for 
the  more  ea(y  inftrudtion  of  the  young  (Indent  in  veteri¬ 
nary  fcience.  For  thefe  reafons  we  have  adopted  the  im¬ 
proved  method  of  Lafotre,  and  have  caufed  the  Engrav- 
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ings  deftined  for  the  illuftration  of  this  article,  to  be  de¬ 
lineated  upon  the  fame  principle. 

Of  the  BONES,  or  SKELETON. 

The  eye  of  the  phyfiologift  is  generally  firft  diredted  to 
the  frame  or  bafis,  upon  which  the  fuperftrudture  of  the 
corporeal  fyftetnis  erected  :  in  every  animal  "body  endowed 
with  bone,  this  fabric  is  termed  the  fkeleton  ;  and  in  the 
horfe,  it  is  ufually  divided  into  three  parts  ;  namely, 
the  caput  or  head  ;  the  fpine  and  trunk  ;  the  extremities 
or  legs.  Thefe  we  fliall  explain  in  their  regular  order. 

Bones  of  the  Head. — This  part  is  made  tip  of  the 
Jhull,  the  face,  and  t Ire  jaws ;  which  taken  together,  con. 
fift  of  thirty-two  feparate  pieces:  viz.  the  fkull  is  con- 
ftrudted  of  eleven  diftindt  bones  ;  the  two  frontal,  the 
two  parietal,  the  four  temporal,  one  fphenoid,  on£  eth¬ 
moid,  and  one  occipital  bone.  The  temporal  bone  in  the 
horfe  is  made  up  of  two  diftindt  portions,  the  fqnamous 
and  petrous,  which  in  this  animal  always  remain  diffindt. 
The  occipital  bone  differs  much  from  the  correfponding 
one  in  the  human  fkull,  forming  the  top  of  the  head,  and 
is  poffeffed  of  very  great  ftrength  and  thicknefs,  with  a 
deep  depreflionon  the  centre,  to  which  the  cervical  liga¬ 
ment  is  attached.  The  face  is  made  up  of  twenty-one 
bones,  as  follows  ;  two  nafal  bones,  two  angular  bones, 
two  malar  or  cheek  bones,  two  fuperior  maxillary,  and 
one  inferior  maxillary  bone,  which  is  not  found  in  the  hu¬ 
man  fkeleton,  and  has  been  termed  by  profeffor  Blunien- 
bach,  the  intermaxillary  bone.  There  are  alfo  two  fupe¬ 
rior  palatine  bones,  two  inferior  palatine,  two  fuperior 
turbinated,  two  inferior,  two  pterygoid  bones,  and  the 
vomer.  The  turbinated  bones  are  particularly  large  in 
the  horfe,  as  are  alfo  the  maxillary  cavities ;  and  by  the 
elongation  of  the  face,  the  head  of  the  horfe  is  extended 
in  length,  perhaps,  beyond  almoft  every  other  quadruped. 
Two  thin  plates  of  bone,  almoft  diftinCt  from  the  palatine 
bones,  and  divided  by  a  future,  following  the  fame  direc¬ 
tion  as  the  large  palatines,  are  obfervable  in  the  (j  ace  be¬ 
tween  the  incifor  and  molar  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  :  thefe 
might  be  termed  the  leffer  palatines  ;  they  are,  however, 
merely  procefles  of  the  intermaxillary  bones,  and  not  di¬ 
vided  from  them  by  any  future.  The  intermaxillary 
bones  in  this  animal  contain  the  whole  of  the  incifores  or 
cutting-teeth,  but  not  the  canini,  or  tufks,  the  future 
palling  between  them.  The  inferior  maxilla,  or  rather, 
in  the  horfe,  the  pofterior,  or  jaw  bone,  is  formed  of  one 
bone,  at  lead  in  the  adult,  and  is  not,  as  in  the. human, 
made  tip  of  two  bones,  united  by  fymphyfis  at  the  chin; 
it  is  necelfariiy  longer  and  deeper  than  the  jaw  of  moft 
other  quadrupeds.  The  jaws  are  furnifhed  with  alveoli, 
or  excavations,  to  receive  the  teeth;  which  fpecies  of 
bone  we  fliall  feparately  deferibe. 

Bones  of  the  Spine  and  Trunk. — The  fpine  is  a 
canal  of  bone,  of  a  very  elongated  conical  figure,  and,  in 
the  horfe,  is  made  up  of  about  thirty-two,  pieces,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  bones  of  the  tail,  which  is  formed  of  feven- 
teen  or  eighteen  bones.  The  cervical  vertebrae,  or  bones  of 
the  neck,  are  feven  ;  which  number,  it  has  been  remarked 
by  anatomifts,  prevail  in  all  quadrupeds,  whether  the  neck 
be  long  or  fliort.  Thefe  bones  in  the  horfe  are  altogether 
different  from  thofe  of  the  human  fkeleton  in  their  for¬ 
mation  :  the  body  of  the  bone  is  conliderably  more  elon¬ 
gated,  and  the  procefles  of  a  different  figure.  The  firft 
vertebra  is  termed,  as  in  the  human  Ikeleton,  atlas,  but 
evidently  without  the  leaf!  propriety,  as  the  head  of  the 
horfe  is  rather  fufpended  from  this  bone,  than  refting 
upon  it ;  it  differs  effentially  in  figure  froth  the  other  ver¬ 
tebrae  of  the  neck,  being  more  extended  laterally,  and  in 
being  without  any  dorfal  apophyfis;  it  is  alfo  much 
fliorter  than  any  of  this  range  of  vertebrae  ;  it  receives 
anteriorly  the  condyloid  precedes  of  the  occipital  bone, 
and  ltkewife  pofteriorly  the  turbercleof  the  l'econd  verte¬ 
bra  within  its  articulating  cavities.  The  fecund  vertebra’ 
of  the  neck,  is  in  figure  almoft  the  reverfe  of  the  former, 
being  long  and  narrow  in  its  body,  the  dorlal  procefs,  or 
3  M  ciifta. 
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crifta,  very  elevated  and  enlarged,  rough  on  its  upper 
furface,  for  the  ftrong  infertion  of  tlie  ligament  ;  and  this 
fpine,  or  elevated  plate  of  bone,  at  its  pofterior  part,  is 
bifid,  or  cloven,  with  a  middle  depreffion,  or  folia,  afford¬ 
ing  a  ffronger  and  wider  furface  for  mufcular  and  ligamen¬ 
tous  attachment.  This  vertebra  has  no  fuperior  oblique 
precedes,  and  enters  the  former  bone  by  a  half  tubercle, 
or  capitulum,  expofing  the  ffpinal  marrow  on  its  upper 
part,  and  fs  kept  in  its  fituation  by  two  broad  lateral  ar¬ 
ticulating  furfaces.  The  other  five  bones  of  the  neck  are 
of  a  more  uniform  figure  than  the  two  former,  confiding 
ot  a  body  of  bone  fomewhat  lengthened,  having  a  large 
cylindrical  perforation  for  the  palfage  of  the  fpinal  mar¬ 
row,  externally  of  an  irregular,  almoft  quadrangular, 
figure,  having  various  angular  and  fpinous  elevations  of 
bone,  which  are  termed  according  to  their  fituation,  as 
the  i pi-rial,  apophyfis,  the  fuperior  and  inferior  oblique 
precedes,  the  tranfveffe  and  anterior  precedes,  which  are 
intended  for  the  ftrong  infertion  of  mufcles,  tendons,  and 
ligaments,  for  the  fupport  and  direction  of  the  neck. 
The  articulating  procefs  of  thefe  vertebrae  confids  of  a 
round  head  of  bone,  the  poderior  articulating  furface  of 
a  fu-itablfe  indentation  to  receive  it.  This  knob  of  bone 
■was  obferved  by  Stubbs  to  be  wanting  in  the  fixth  verte¬ 
bra  of  the  neck.  All  thefe  bones  poffefs  various  perfora¬ 
tions  for  the  trar.fmiflion  of  blood  veffels  and  nerves. 

The  dorfal  vertebrae,  or  back-bones,  are  eighteen  in 
number,  fometimes  nineteen  ;  and  are  remarkable  for  the 
length  of  the  fpinous  precedes,  extending  from  the  firff 
to  the  eighth,  and  which  form  what  is  called  the  withers 
of  this  animal,  and  againd  which  the  fuperior  part  of  the 
ihoulder  is  brought  to  recline.  The  dorfal  vertebrae  dif¬ 
fer  in  drnriture  from  the  cervical,  being  much  Ihorter, 
the  fpinous  apophyfis  longer,  and  the  anterior  procefs 
wanting  on  the  under  fide.  A  dorfal  vertebra ,  poffeifes' 
almoft  a  fimilar  number  of  proceffes  as  are  found  in  thofe 
of  tlie  neck,  though  very  differently  fi  United  and  propor¬ 
tioned  ;  thefe  precedes  are  all  placed  fuperiorly  to  the  two 
articulating  furfaces  of  tlie  ribs  ;  and  it  is  aim  off  unnecef- 
fary  to  repeat  that  they  poffefs  foramina  for  the  paffuge of 
nerves  and  blood-vellels,  and  the  fpinal  marrow. 

Where  the  ribs  terminate,  begin  the  lumbar  vertebrae,. or 
bones  of  tlie  ioins;  which  are  fix  in  number,  and  poffefs 
much  tlie  fame  proceffes  and  character  as  thofe  of  the 
back;  but  the  fpinous  precedes  are  ffronger,  the  lateral 
proceffes  broader  and  longer,  and  fometimes  articulate 
with  the  body  of  tiie  vertebrae,  and  in  fome  meafure  ferve 
the  purpofe  of  fpurious  ribs.  Thefe  bones  are  often  united 
into  one  mafs  in  the  aged  liorfe,  by  offific  depodt,  as  are 
alfio  thofe  of  tlie  back.  Tlie  five  next  bones  of  the  (pine 
are  united  into  one  mafs  in  tlie  adult,  to  give  ftrength  and 
energy  to  the  various  motions  of  tlie  hind  quarter,  and  in 
their  confoiidated  (late  are  called  the  os  facru'm.  Tlie  in- 
terdices  occalioned  by  tlie  union  of  thefe  bones  on  their 
underlide,  form  what,  at  fird  light;  appear  to  be  huge  fora¬ 
mina,  being  rounded,  as  thefe  generally  are.  The  fuperior  - 
part  of  this  bone  poffeifes  longer  fpinous  precedes  than 
thofe  of  tlie  loins,  and  admits  a  vad  furface  for  tlie  at¬ 
tachment  and  depodt  of  niufcleti;  and  here  are  placed  the 
mufcles  of  loco-motion ,  which,  in  all  animals,  are  tlie  larged 
in  tlie  body.  On  the  fuperior  furface  of  tiie  tranfverfe 
proceffes  of  this  bone  reds  the  fiat  inferior  furface  of  tlie 
ilium,  to  which  furface  it  is  attached  by  drong  ligaments, 
io  that  the  body  of  tlie  liorfe  is,  as  it  were,  entirely  fuf- 
pended  by  ligamentary  and  mufcular  fubdance,  for  the 
fcapula  has  no  other  than  this  fpecies  of  attachment: 
lienee  the  entire  exclufion  of  a  folid  bony  articulation  of 
tiie  extremities  with  tlie  fpine  mud  give  eafe  to  every 
motion  of  the  animal,  and  confequently  to  whatever  it  has 
to  carry.  The  remaining  portions  of  the  fpine,  confiding 
of  the  eighteen  pieces  which  form  the  tail,  gradually  lofe 
the  druddure  and  properties  of  the  foregoing  parts,  and 
become  fimple  rounded  cylinders  of  bone,  folid  and  en¬ 
larged  at  the  points  of  articulation,  and  towards  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  tail  are  of  a  confidence  nearly  cartilaginous. 
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The  cojhs ,  or  ribs,  which  principally  form  the  trunk,, 
are  bones  of  a  curved  figure,  and  eladic,  ferving  to  de¬ 
fend  the  principal  part  of  tlie  thoracic  and  abdominal  vif, 
cera  ;  and  in  the  liorfe  are  generally  eighteen  in  number, 
fometimes  nineteen ;  thefe  are  articulated  by  one  extre¬ 
mity  to  tlie  dorfal  vertebra?  by  two  furfaces,  a  lateral  and 
terminating  articulating  f  urface.  The  eight  fird  of  thefe 
ribs  terminate  on  the  dernum  itfelf  by  an  offeo-cartilagi. 
nous  fubdance,  thence  called  the  true  ribs  ;  the  others  do 
not  reach  the  dernum,  but  are  attached  to  eacli  other  by 
a  iong  furface  of  adhedon  of  the  fame  kind  ;  and  lienee 
called  the  falje  ribs.  The  dernum  is  compofed  offfeven 
pieces  of  bone  firmly  united,  and  differs  widely  from  tlie 
human  in  being  curved,  and,  indead  of  being  flattened, 
is  anteriorly  acu  te,  like  the  prow  or  keel  of  a  velfel.  This 
anterior  part  is  alfo  of  an  oUeo-cartilaginous  confidence, 
terminating  above  by  an  obtufe  eminence  over  tlie  articu¬ 
lation  of  the  firff  rib,  and  i nferiori y  by  the  fcrobicular 
cartilage  of  an  oblong  figure.  This  drutlure  enlarges  tlie 
died,  and  gives  room  for  a  ffronger  attachment  of  the 
fhoulder  for  the  fupport  of  tiie  body. 

Tlie  ilium,  ifehium,  and  os  pubis,  may  be  confidered  as 
forming  part  of  the  trunk;  they  are,  however,  only  at¬ 
tached  to  the  fpine  by  ligaments,  having  no  a6hial  arti¬ 
culation,  and  might  be  referred  to  tlie  hind  extremities. 
Thefe  bones  form  colledVively  tlie  haunch,  the  thigh  being 
included,  and  internally ,  tiie  pelvis.  Tlie  ilium,  or  hip¬ 
bone,  is  not  of  a  rounded  figure,  as  in  man,  but  is  extend¬ 
ed  in  three  directions,  forming  three  powerful  proceffes, 
which  may  be  termed  tlie  fuperior,  inferior,  and  pofterior, 
rami,  the  three  exterior  margins  or  edges  of  the  bone  in¬ 
cluded.  Thele  extended  proceiies  give  a  place  for  the 
attachment  of  feveral  ftrong  mufcles,  which  are  thus  fitu- 
ated  to  tiie  greateft  mechanical  advantage,  giving with 
tlie  ifehium  a  magnitude  and  power  to  tlie  buttock,  not 
equalled  perhaps  by  any  other  animal.  The  ifehium  in 
the  horfe  is  remarkably  extended,  forming  a  ftrong  pro-, 
c.efs  poiteriorly  for  tiie  reception  and  attachment  of  pow¬ 
erful  mufcles,  and  which  procefs  is  entirely  wanting  in 
tlie  human  fkeleton.  In  tiie  os  pubis,  is  to  be  remarked 
tlie  very  extraordinary  depth  of  the  fymphyfis,  affording 
an  extenfive  furface  for  mufcular  attachment.  The  above 
three  hones  unite  in  forming  the  acetabulum,  or  cup, 
which  receives  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone,  in  both  tlie 
human  and  equine  fkeletons. 

Of  the  fore  extremity. — Tlie  fcapula,  or  blade- 
bone  of  the  horfe,  is  confiderably  lengthened,  and  is  pro- 
portionably  narrower  than  tlie  human,  being  of  an  oblong 
triangular  figure,  poffeffmg  neither  acromion  nor  coracoid 
procefs,  though  there  is  a  prominent  obtufe  point  of  bone 
in  the  fituation  of  the  latter,  and  a  rounded  eminence  of¬ 
ten  on  tlie  fpine  of  tlie  fcapula,  which  denotes  the  fitua¬ 
tion  of  the  former.  The  liorfe,  it  may  be  obferved,  pof- 
feffes  in  this,  part  no  proper  back,  for  the  withers  can 
hardly  be  confidered  as  fuch  ;  therefore  tiie  fcapula  does 
not  materially  pafs  out  of  the  plane  of  the  os  humeri,  or 
arm,  as  in  tlie  human,  but  is  fimply  reclining  on  tlie  fide, 
its  upper  part  reaching  near  tlie  extremities  of  the  dorfal 
apophyfes  or  withers,  its  lower  part  directed  forwards, 
and  approaching  tlie  firff  rib  and  upper  extremity  of  tlie 
fternum.  Tlie  under  fide  of  t his  bone  is  concave,  and  is 
covered  with  afperities  for  mufcular  attachment  :  tlie 
upper  furface  is  divided  longitudinally  into  two  unequal 
parts  by  a  bony  ridge,  called  its  fpine,  affording  furface 
for  the  attachment  of  various  mufcles  and  tendons;  the 
bafe  or  broad  extremity  of  the  fcapula  is  furnifhed  with 
a  cartilage,  which  embraces  the  mufcles  of  the  withers; 
its  fmal l  end  poffeifes  an  articular  cavity  which  receives 
the  head  of  the  humerus,  and  is  termed  tlie  glenoid  cavity. 
The  motion  of  this  bone  is  different  from  any  other  in. the 
body,  not  moving  upon  either  extremity,  but  librating 
round  a  point,  which  is  lituated  near  the  centre  of  the  bone. 

The  humerus,  or  arm,  is  particularly  fhort,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  bone  of  the  human  arm,  fcarcely  palling'  be¬ 
yond  the  line  of  the  cheft,  and  is  proportionally  ffrongef, 
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palling  from  the  point  of  the  fcapula  in  an  oblique  direc¬ 
tion  backwards  j  and  inflead  of  partaking  of  the  various 
motions  of  the  above  bone,  poffeffes  but  one  motion,  that 
of  being  brought  from  its  inclined  pofition  forwards  to 
the  perpendicular  line  of  the  body.  This  bone  polfelles 
various  ftrong  elevations  and  depreflions  for  the  lodg¬ 
ment  and  infertion  of  mnfcles,  of  which  there  are  hardly 
any  traces  in  the  bone  of  the  human  arm.  It  articulates 
inferiorly  b'y  two  ftrong  condyles  with  the  radius.  The 
fore-limb  of  the  horfe  not  requiring  any  rotatory  motion, 
as  in  the  human  arm,  we  find  no  diftinft  os  ulna,  but  the 
point  of  the  elbow,  or  olecranon,  being  very  much  en¬ 
larged  and  extended  in  length,  is  firmly  fixed  to  the  back 
of  the  radius,  fending  off  a  procefs  of  bone  downwards, 
which  is  brought  to  a  point  about  the  middle  of  the  ra¬ 
dius,  uniting  firmly  with  it  j  from  iis  pofition  being  fixed 
in  refpeft  to  the  radius,  it  can  perform  but  one  of  the 
offices  of  the  human  ulna,  and  ferves  for  the  attachment 
of  thofe  nmfcles  which  bring  back  the  fore-arm  from  its 
bent  pofition  Towards,  to  the  firaight  line,  under  the 
prefiu re  of  the  weight  of  the  body. 

The  bones  of  the  carpus ,  called  the  knee  of  the  horfe, 
correfpond  to  the  bones  of  the  human  wrilt ;  thefe  bones 
do  not  afford  a  fimilur  extent  of  motion  with  the  lame 
bone  in  the  human  carpus,  not  admitting  any  motion  for¬ 
ward  beyond  the  perpendicular  line,  nor  of  any  lateral 
motion  whatever.  On  a  firft  view  of  the  bones  of  the 
knee  of  the  horfe,  their  pofition  feems  reverfed  to  the  hu¬ 
man  wrift,  the  olecranon  or  elbow  being  placdd  at  the  back 
of  the  radius,  and  the  flexion  taking  place  in  a  direction 
towards  it;  and  the  bones which  form  the  back, of  the 
wrift:  appear  to  form  the  front  of  the  knee.  This  inver- 
fion,  however,  is  only  apparent,  and  not  really  fo,  as  by 
a  flight  rotation  of  the  radius,  the  human  wrift  may  be 
placed  in  the  fame  relative  pofition  to  the  ulna,  as  the 
bones  of  the  knee  of  the  horfe  are  with  refpeft  to  it.  The 
carpus  is  made  up  of  feven  bones,  fometimes  eight,  a  very 
j'rnali  round"  bone  being  often  fuperadded  on  the  fide, 
about  the  fize  of  a  pea,  hut  is  not  noticed  in  the  gene¬ 
rality' of  the  fkeletons  of  the  horfe.  This  joint  is  formed 
of  two  regular  layers'  or  phalabges  of  bone,  the  upper 
phalanx  or  row  being  placed  upon  and  between  the  divi- 
fions  of  the  other  three  in  each  phalanx,  the  feventh  being 
thrown  behind.  The  firft  layer,  viz.  that  placed  on  the 
cannon-bone,  has  little  or  no  motion  ;  the  fecond  layer  has 
confiderable  motion  on  the  firft,  as  thofe  have  alfo  on  the 
radius,  making  in  their  total  flexion  about  thirty  degrees 
of  a  circle.  To  ftrengthen  this  joint,  and  to  fecure  thefe 
bones  more  firmly  in  their  fituations,  they  are  formed  with 
alternate  elevations  and  depreflions  both  in  their  upper  and 
lower  furfaces  ;  this  joint  is  alfo  rendered  ftronger  from 
having  an  articulation,  which  admits  of  motion  in  one 
direction  only,  that  of  flexion,  and  that  in  the  oppolite 
direction  to  the  fiexionof  thehock,  tending  by  this  means 
to  give  the  ftrongeft  mechanical  fupport  to  the  animal. 
The  weaknefs  of  this  joint,  called  knuckling,  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  proceed  from  any  defeat  of  the  joint  ilfelf,  but 
from  the  rigidity  of  thofe  mnfcles  which  ferve  to  bend  if, 
and  efpecially  thofe  which  pals  to  the  foot ;  the  exten- 
fors,  which  are  comparatively  filial  1,  not  having  luffi- 
cient  power  to  counteraft  it. 

The  great  difference  of  proportion  in  the  parts  which 
compofe  this  fore  extremity  to  that  of  the  human,  is  no 
where  more  confpicuous  than  in  the  metacarpal  bones. 
The  range  of  bones  which  form  the  wide  palm,  or  the 
paws,  of  animals,  is  here  for  the  principal  part  condenfed 
into  one  folid  cylindrical  bone,  longer  conflderably  than 
the  humerus  it  felf,  the  rudiments  conflderably  abbreviated 
oi  the  two  exterior  metacarpal  bones  remaining  to  point 
out  the  general  connection  among  quadrupeds.  The 
ftiank  bone  is  flattened  pofteriorly  for  the  reception  of  the 
fiifpenfory  ligament  and  tendons  going  to  the  foot,  which 
is  more  confiderable  in  the  fore  extremity  than  in  the 
bind  one;  the  latter  being  longer,  and  of  a  more  cylin¬ 
drical  figure.  The  ftyloid,  or  fplint  bones,  adhere  to  the 
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fliank  very  ftfongly,  and  are  moftly  united  to  it  by  oflific 
depofitions,  otherwife  every  where  preferving  a  divided 
outline  between  the  two  bones.  In  the  fore  Extremity 
thefe  moftly  dwindle  to  a  point,  about  two-thirds  down 
the  length  of  the  fhank  bone,  and  are  not  lb-large  as  in  the 
hind  extremity.  Thefe  fplint  bone^,  though  often  pro¬ 
ductive  of  difeafe,  tend  to  ftrengthen  the  joint  laterally  ; 
and  perhaps  by  their  yielding  to  the  perpendicular  pref- 
I u re  of  the  limb,  may  aft  as  cufhions  in  a  flight  degree 
in  preventing  concuffion  ;  they  alfo  ferve  to  ftrengthen 
the  limb,  by  affording  a  furface  for  ligamentary  attach¬ 
ments.  The  inferior  extremity  articulates  with  the  paf- 
tern  bone  by  a  condyle,  having  an  elevated  ridge  of  bone 
in  the  middle  to  fupport  it,  which  enters  a  correfponding 
depreffion  in  the  pattern  bone.  This  joint,  though  ftrongly 
fortified  with  ligament  and  tendon,  is  more  fubjeft  to  Iitf- 
fer  from  violent  uft.ge  than  any  other  in  the  body.  In 
the  cloven-footed  horfe  of  Chili,  the  divifion  begins  in 
this  part.  See  the  article  Equus,  vol.  vi.  p.885. 

The fifamcid  bones  are  placed  at  the  back  of  the  pattern 
joint,  and  referable  in  their  figure  and  properties,  the  fame 
bones  in  the  human  foot  ;  diminiftving  friftion,  powerfully 
affifting  the  tendons  going  to  the  foot,  and  at  the  lame 
time  fupporting  the  pattern  joint  by  their  preffure.  The 
os  fvjf'r agineum,  or  pattern  bone,  correlponds  to  the  firft 
phalanx  of  bones  of  the  fingers,  the  five  bones  of  which 
may  be  conlidered  as  confolidated  into  one  fi-ngle  bone  ; 
its  general  figure  refemble's  fufficiently  a  bone  of  this  part. 
The  pattern  bone,  at  either  end,  is  indented  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  prominent  condyles  of  both  the  lhank  and 
the  coronet.  The  os  corcn<e,  or  coronet  bone,  is,  like  the 
former,  a  fimilar  condenfation  of  the  five  bones  of  the 
fecond  phalanx  of  the  fingers,  and  is  proportionably 
Ihorter  ;  it  articulates  by  a  divided  condyle  with  the 
coffin  bone.  This  and  the  preceding  are  rough  on  their 
fides,  with  depreflions  for  the  ftrong  infertion  of  ligament, 
efpecially  laterally,  in  the  point  of  the  axis  of  the  condyle, 
where  a  deep  indentation  is  obfervable.  The  os  blips,  or 
coffin  bone,  forms  a  diftant  refemblance  witii  the  enlarged 
rounded  point  of  the  extremity  of  the  bone  of  the  finger. 
The  particular  ftrufture  of  thefe  hones,  and  their  various 
appendages  and  integuments,  are  (hewn  under  the  deferip- 
tion  of  the  foot. 

Of  the  hind  extremity. — The  femur,  or  thigh  bone, 
of  the  horfe,  compared  with  the  human,  is  remarkably 
lliort,  fo  as  fcarcely  to  appear  beyond  the  parietes  of  the 
abdomen  externally.  This  bone  is  of  vaft  ftrength,  pof- 
feffi.ng  feveral  elevated  and  deprefled  points  for  the  ftrong 
infertion  of  tendons  and  mufcles,  which  ferve  to  dittin- 
guifh  it  from  the  thigh  bone  of  every  other  animal.  The 
head  of  this  bone  in  the  human  fubjeft  is  carried  by  an 
oblique  procefs,  or  neck,  to  a  diftance  from  the  bone, 
whereas,  in  the  horfe,  the  head  is  without  any  length  of 
procefs  of  this  kind,  placed  at  right  angles  nearly  to  the 
hone,  not  affording  that  variety  of  motion  which  the  hu¬ 
man  ftrufture  of  this  part  does  ;  a  motion  directly  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  being  for  the  molt  part  the  only 
movement  requifite  for  the  horfe.  In  a  ftate  of  reft,  the 
thigh  bone  is  not  nearly  in  the  perpendicular  line  of  the 
body,  asin  the  human  thigh,  but  inclines  forward,  making 
an  angle  with  the  body  of  about  forty-five  degrees,  and 
forms  pofteriorly  an  obtufe  angle  with  the  reft  of  the  ex¬ 
tremity.  This  circutnftance  is  neceffary  to  be  obferved 
with  attention,  previoully  to  ur.derftanding  the  delign  of 
the  mufcles  of  this  extremity.  Thofe  which  are  attached 
to  the  pofterior  part  of  this  bone  are  called  its  exteniors, 
ferving  to  draw  it  from  the  oblique  line  it  deferibes  for¬ 
wards,  backwards  to  the  perpendicular  of  the  bod)',  being 
attached  near  its  head,  and  rather  laterally.  Thofe  mut- 
cles  alio  which  render  this  angle  more  acute,  by  drawing 
it  fot  wards  under  the  belly,  are  called  its  flexors,  and  are 
attached  to  its  anterior  fuperior  part.  The  great  trochan¬ 
ter  oi  the  horfe,  riles  conflderably  above  its  articulation 
with  the  acetabulum.  The  letter  trochanter  in  the  human 
thigh  is  placed  ahnoft  behind  it,  but  in  the  horfe  laterally 
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iuternallyi  The  -mod  remarkable  circumftance  in  the 
thigh-bone  of  the  horfe  is  a  ftrong  curved  procefs  of 
bone  on  the  oudide  oppofite  the  leflTer  trochanter,  which 
receives  in  its  curvature  the  vaftus  externus  mufcle,  muf- 
culus  fafciae  latte  ;  and  mufculus  fafciae  gltitealis  fend  off 
portions  of  tendon  to  be  inferted  in  this  curved  procefs  ; 
which  Mr.  Stubbs  terms  the  protuberating  part  of  the 
linea  afpera ,  and  Y’itet  and  Lafoffe  I'apophift  recourbee.  On 
the  pofterior  and  inferior  part  of  this  bone,  near  its  ex¬ 
terior  condyle,  there  is  a  deep  cavity,  in  which  tiie  per¬ 
forate  mufcle  takes  its  rife.  The  condyles  of  this  bone 
are  remarkable  for  their  magnitude  and  ftrength  ;  the 
outer  condyle  is  larger,  and  is  placed  pofteriorly  to  the 
inner  condyle. 

The  patella ,  knee-pan,  or  ftifle-bone,  is  particularly 
large,  elyvated,  and  thick,  in  the  hcrfe,  having  the  lubri¬ 
cous  cartilage  on  its  infide  where  it  meets  the  femur,  pof- 
feffing  corref  pondent  impreffed  condyles  for  this  purpoie. 
This  bone  ferves  to  increafe  the  furface  for  tendinous  in¬ 
fection  of  the  mufcles  of  the  thigh,  &c.  palling  over  an 
angle  on  which  it  can  ealily  glide  ;  it  elevates  the  tendons- 
high  above  the  point  they  are  deftined  to  aft  upon,  and 
in  this  inftance  vuftly  increafes  their  ftrength  and  force. 
The  tibia ,  or  leg-bone  of  the  horfe,  correlponds  in  ftruc- 
tnre  with  that  of  the  human  much  more  than  the  femur. 
There  is  near  its  head  a  lhar-p  apophylis,  which  might  be 
called  its  anterior  crilta  ;  its  external  fide  is  concave,  in 
which  lie  the  bodies  of  feveral  mufcles  ;  its  internal  fide 
convex,  pofteriorly  it  is  flattened  ;  its  epiphyfis  may  be 
divided  Into  two  condyles,  external  and  internal,  in  the 
young  foal  ;  from  the  latter  fprings  a  fmall  fpinous 
procefs  of  bone,  the  rudiment  of  the  human  fibula. 

The  tar/us,  or  hock,  is  lifually  made  up  of  fix  bones, 
fometimes  leven.  This  joint  affords  an  extraordinary 
provifion  of  ftrength  to  the  horfe,  and  guards  againft  the 
ill  confequences  of  violent  concuiiion.  The  human  tar- 
1  us  makes  a  right  angle  with  the  tibia,  and,  in  the  aft  of 
Handing  or  walking,  meets  the  ground  ;  in  the  horfe  it 
makes  a  very  open  angle  with  the  tibia,  and  is  very  fur  ele¬ 
vated  above  the  ground.  The  aftragalus  bone  in  the 
horfe  is  alfo  obferved  to  poffefs  two  very  ftrong  promi¬ 
nent  condyles,  which  are  not  obfervable  in  the  human 
aftragalus.  The  os  cubiforme  holds  the  fame  figure  and 
fituation  in  both  animals,  refting  by  its  inferior  furface 
upon  the  external  ftyloid  and  (hank-bone,  its  upper  fur¬ 
face  receiving  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  os  calcis  by 
an  articulation  not  poffeffing  motion.  The  two  central 
cuneiform  bones  of  the  human  tarfus  appear  to  be  united 
in  the  horfe  to  form  one  flat  extended  bone,,  which  refts 
upon,  and  covers,  great  part  of  the  articulating  furface  of 
the  head  of  the  (hank-bone.  The  os  naviculare  alfo  of  the 
human  tarfus  is  here  converted  into  a  flat  extended  bone, 
refting  on  the  former;  thefe  two  bones  together  equal  in 
height  the  os  cuboides.  By  thefe  two  flat  plates  of  bone, 
with  their  interpoftng  cartilages,  a  fpecies  of  cuftiion  is 
formed,  which  renders  the- effect  lefsfevere  of  the  violent 
etforts  and  concuflions  this  part  is  expofed  to  :  that  they 
have  a  purpofe  of  this  kind  may  be  inferred  from  their 
taking  no  part  in  the.  flexion  of  the  joint.  The  internal 
cuneiform  bone,  ora  bone  that  holds  its  fituation  in  this 
animal,  is  found  refting  on  the  head  of  the  internal  ftyloid 
bone,  which  appears  to  correfpond  with  the  bone  of  the 
great  toe  in  the  human  anatomy^  The  bones  of  this 
joint  often  become  difeafed  with  the  depofition  of  oftific 
matter,  forming  an  enlargement  which  is  termed  fpavin. 
The  metatarfal  or  (hank-bones  of  the  hind  extremity  do 
not  differ  in  any.re.fpeft  from  thofe  of  the  fore  extremity  ; 
except' perhaps  that  the  ftyloid  bones  in  general  defcend 
lower  in  the  hind  extremity,  and  are  often  cluvated  at  the 
end,  inftead  of  being  pointed. 

T  lie  annexed  Engraving  exhibits  the  true  ftrufture  of 
the  (kelcton  of  the  horfe.  Fig  i.  The  occipital,  or  roll- 
bone.  2.  The  parietal,  or  vertical  bones.  3.  The  os 
frontis,  frontal,  or  forehead  bones.  4.  The  temporal 
bones.  5.  The  fphenoid  and  ethnoid  bones.  6.  The 


malar,  jugal,  or  cheek-bones.  7.  The  maxillary  bone3 
fuperior,  or  upper  jaw.  8.  The  nafals,  or  bones  of  the 
nofe.  9.  The  os  unguis,  or  angular  bones.  10.  The 
maxillary  bone  inferior.  11.  The  pofterior  maxillary 
bone,  or  under  jaw.  12.  The  grinders  or  cheek-teeth. 
13.  The  tufhes,  or  tufks.  14.  The  incifores,  or  cutting- 
teeth.  15.  The  cervical  vertebrae,  or  bones  of  the  neck . 
16.  The  dorfal  vertebrae,  or  bones  of  the  back.  17.  The 
lumbar  vertebra,  or  bones  of  the  loins.  18.  The  os 
facrum,  or  five  bones  in  the  colt,  which  become  one  in 
the  horfe.  19.  The  bones  of  the  tail.  20.  The  fter- 
num,  or  bones  of  the  cheft.  21.  The  coftae,  or  ribs. 
22.  The  os  ilium,  or  hip-bone.  23.  The  os  ifchium,  or 
haunch-bone.  24.  The  os  pubis,  or  (hare-bone.  23. 
The  fcapula,  or  fhoulder-blade.  2 6.  The  humerus,  or 
arm.  27.  Its  condyles.  28.  The  cubitus  or  ulna.  29, 
The  radius.  30.  The  feven  carpal  bones  forming  the 
knee.  31.  The  metacarpal,  (hank,  or  cannon-bone.  32. 
The  ftyloid,  or  fplint-bone,  called  the  fmall  metacarpal. 
33.  The  fefamoid  bones.  34.  The  os  fuffragineum,  or 
paftern-bone.  35.  Tire  os  coronas,  or  coronet-bone,  cal¬ 
led  alfo  the  fmall  paltern  ;  and  the  navicular  or  nut-bone.  ■ 
36.  The  os  bafts,  or  coffin-bone.  37.  The  femur,  or 
thigh-bone.  38.  The  great  trochanter.  39.  The  pa¬ 
tella,  ftifle,  or  knee-bone.  40.  The  tibia,  or  leg-bone. 
41.  The  fibula,  or •  ftrengthener  of  the  leg-bone.  42. 
The  tarfus,  or  hock,  made  up  of  fix  bones.  43.  The 
metatarfal  or  drank  bone  of  the  hind  extremity.  44. 
The  hinder  Fp lint  bone,  or  fmall  metatarfal.  45.  The 
paftern-bone,  See.  See.  the  fame  as  in  the  fore  extremity. 

All  the  bones  in  the  fkeleton  of  the  horfe  are  firmly 
connefted  together  by  cartilaginous  and  ligamentous  ar¬ 
ticulations,  very  limilar  to  thofe  in  the  human  fabric, 
but  proportionally  more  elaftic,  and  of  fuperior  ftze  and 
ftrength.  For  a  defeription,  fee  the  article  An  atom  y, 
vol.  i.  p.  582-585. 

Of  the  TEETH. 

The  teeth  are  commonly  forty  in  number  in  the  horfe, 
viz.  fix  incifores  or  cutting-teeth,  vulgarly  called  nippers 
or  pincers  ;  two  canine  cufpidati,  or  eye-teeth,  called 
nifties,  or  tufks  ;  and  twelve  molares  or  cheek-teeth, .cal¬ 
led  grinders,— in  each  jaw.  Mares  have  in  general  but 
thirty-fix  teeth;  the  four  tufties  being  commonly  (but 
not  always)  wanting.  The  teeth  are  the  very  hardeft  of 
the  bones,  and  are  covered  with  a  fine  enamel  ;  but  they 
are  fubjeft  to  many  diforders,  as  well  as  to  faults  in  con¬ 
formation.  Sometimes  they  are  carious,  fometimes  too 
numerous.  Some  horfes  have  a  double  row  of  cutting- 
teeth,  which  is  a  great  inconvenience  ;  others  have  the 
the  grinders  double,  which  injures  and  ulcerates  t lie 
fides  of  the  mouth.  Some  have  the  enamel  of  the  teeth 
very  foft,  fo  that  the  air  and  food  foon  render  them  ca¬ 
rious,  occafioning  pain  and  fever  to  the  horfe,  the  caule 
and  feat  of  which  are  too  often  ntiftaken  by  farriers. 

Phyfiologifts  confider  this  feries  of  bone  as  of  no  other 
avail  than  for  the  office  of  maftication;  but  dealers  in 
horfes,  and  perfons  who  have  occafion  to  go  to  market  for 
this  ufefttl  animal,  regard  the  teeth  in  another  point  of 
view,  namely,  that  of  being  the  only  criterion  whereby 
they  are  enabled  to  afcertain  his  age.  The  mark,  where¬ 
by  the  age  is  to  be  difeovered,  is  generally  fqppofed  to 
reftde  only  in  the  incifores  or  nippers,  and  finally  in  the 
two  lower  corner  nippers,  placed  next  to  the  canine  teeth 
or  tuffies.  In  a  few  weeks,  with  fome,  the  foal’s  twelve 
fore  milk-teeth  begin  to  (hoot  ;  thefe  are  fliort,  round, 
white,  and  ealily jdiftinguiffiable  from  the  adult  teeth, 
with  which  they  come  afterwards  to  be  mixed.  A'r  fonte 
period  between  two  and  three  years  old,  the  colt  changes 
his  milk  teeth  ;  that  is  to  fay,  he  (lieds  the  four  middle 
fore  teeth,  two  above,  and  two  below,  whiplt  are  fome 
time  after  replaced  with  permanent  horfes  teeth.  After 
three  years  old,  two  others  are  changed,  one  on  each  fide 
the  former;  he  has  then  eight  colt’s  or  milk  teeth,  and 
four  horfe’s  teeth.  After  four  years  old,  he  cuts  four 
new  teeth,  one  on  eacli  fide  thofe  laft  replaced,  and  has 
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at  that  age,  eight  hone’s, 'and  four  foal’s,  teeth.  Thefe 
laft  new  teeth  are  flow  growers,  compared  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  ;  they  are  'the  corner  teeth  or  incifores  next  the 
turtles,  and  are  thofe  which  bear  the  lateft  mark  :  this 
mark  confifts  in  the  tooth  being  hollow,  and  in  the  cavity 
bearing  a  black  fpot,  refembling  the  eye  of  a  bean.  At 
four  years  and  a  half  old,  thefe  corner  mark  teeth  become 
juft  vilible  above  the  gum,  and  the  cavity  is  very  confpi- 
cuous.  At  five  years  old,  the  horfe  (beds  his  remaining 
four  colt’s  teeth,  and  his  turtles  then  appear.  At  fix,  his 
turtles  are  up,  and  appear  white,  filial),  and  ftiarp,  near 
about  which,  is  obfervable  a  fmall  circle  of  young  grow¬ 
ing  flefli ;  the  horfe’s  mouth  is  now  complete,  and  the 
black  mark  has  arrived  at,  or  very  near,  the  upper  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  corner  teeth.  At  feven,  the  two  middle  nip¬ 
pers  fill  up.  Between  the  feventh  and  eighth  year,  all  the 
teeth  are  filled  up,  the  black  mark  from  the  corner  teeth 
hath  alfo  vanifhed,  and  the  horfe  is  then  faid  to  be  aged, 
and  his  mouth  full. 

The  complete  progrefs  of  dentition  in  the  horfe,  is  as 
fellows:  A  colt  is  ufually  foaled  with  fix  grinders  in  each 
jaw,  three  on  each  fide  :  the  firft  fet  of  teeth  being  called 
the  milk  fet.  In  ten  or  twelve  days  he  puts  out  two  nip¬ 
pers  in  front,  above  and  below.  In  a  fortnight  after,  the 
two  middle  ones  appear  ;  and  in  two  or  three  months  from 
this,  the  corner  nippers  are  pufiied  out.  From  this,  till 
he  is  a  year  old,  no  great  change  takes  place,  except  that 
the  cavity  in  the  nippers  begins  fiightly  to  fill  up,  and 
appear  worn,  and  the  neck  of  each  tooth  is  particularly 
diftinct.  He  has  likewife  now  four  grinders  on  each  fide 
above  and  below,  three  of  the  milk  fet,  and  one  permanent. 
At  a  year  and  a  half  the  cavity  in  the  milk  nippers  is 
nearly  filled  up,  and  he  has  now  three  milk,  and  two  per¬ 
manent  grinders,  in  each  jaw,  above  and  below.  At  two 
years,  what  little  remains  of  mark  were  in  the  milk  nip¬ 
pers  is  now  effaced,  and  they  appear  like  the  fame  teeth 
in  an  eight-year  old  horfe  :  at  this  time  likewife,  the  firft 
milk  grinder  above  and  below  falls.  About  two  years  and 
a  half,  and  always  before  he  is  three,  the  two  front  nip¬ 
pers  fall  out,  and,  as  the  permanent  ones  are  fome  little 
time  coming  to  perfection,  a  colt  then  experiences  fome 
difficulty  in  grazing.  Between  the  third  and  fourth  year, 
ufually  about  three  and  a  half,  the  two  next  nippers  ap¬ 
pear  above  and  below',  and  the  fecond  milk  grinder  dif- 
appears  about  the  fame  time,  leaving  him  now  fix  molar 
or  cheek  teeth  on  each  fide,  above  and  below,  one  colt, 
and  five  of  the  permanent  fet.  About  four  and  a  half, 
the  two- corner  nippers  fall  out,  to  give  place  to  the  laft 
fet.  The  laft  milk  grinder  likewife  does  the  lame,  and 
foon  after  the  turtles  appear.  From  this  time  he  is  no 
longer  called  a  colt,  but  a  horfe  :  and  if  it  is  a  female,  on 
the  falling  of  the  corner  milk  nippers,  (lie  drops  the  name 
of  filly,  and  aftumes  that  of  mare.  It  is  about  this  time 
that  a  horfe  is  fuppofed  to  arrive  at  maturity,  and  is  then 
beft  fitted  for  getting  foals.  At  five  and  a  half,  in  a  11a. 
tural  ftate,  the  internal  wall  of  the  corner  nippers  is  on  a 
level  with  the  reft,  and  the  turtles  are  compkatly  evolved, 
and  now  prelent  a  pointed  body  curved  inward,  with 
the  outer  i'urface'round  and  fmooth,  but  the  inner  furface 
concave  and  grooved.  At  fix  years  old,  in.general  cafes, 
the  black  mark  or  cavity  in  the  two  front  lower  nippers, 
which  was  before  wearing,  now  becomes  completely  ef¬ 
faced.  At  feven,  the  fame  mark  or  cavity  in  the  two  next, 
or  intermediate  teeth  of  the  pojlerior  jaw,  likewife  is  com¬ 
pletely  worn  out,  and  the  turtles  appear  fornething  blunt¬ 
ed.  At  eight,  the  cavity  in  the  lower  corner  teeth  is  loft, 
at  which  time  a  horfe  is  faid  to  be  aged,  and  to  have  loft 
Ills  mark.  But  I-afofte  is  of  opinion  that  the  age  of 
a  horfe  may  at  all  times  be  known  from  the  teeth.  After 
eight  years,  fays  lie,  the  nippers,  as  well  as  the  tufks,  ftill 
Iliew  tiie  age,  but  chiefly  the  former.  Let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  nippers  are  of  a  pyramidal  ftiape  ;  the 
outer  part  is  fiat,  and  marked  witli  a  furrow  ;  the  inner 
furface  is  rounded,  but  becomes  carinated  or  ftiarp  towards 
the  root ;  the  Tides,  rounded  outwardly,  are  furrowed  at 
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their  roots.  It  mull  be  recollected  alfo,  that  the  turtles 
are  grooved  within,  rounded  and  fmooth  on  their  outer 
furface;  round  alfo,  but  more  or  lc-fs  ftiarp,  at  their 
roots.  Thus,  then,  at  nine  years,  the  nippers,  i.  e.  in¬ 
cifores  ov  cutting  teeth,  become  more  rounded,  and  the 
tudies  have  fcarcely  any  groove.  At  ten,  the  turtles  have 
no  grooves.  From  ten  to  twelve,  no  great  variation.  At 
twelve,  the  nippers  are  not  fo  broad,  but  thicker;  the 
turtles  are  now  quite  rounded.  From  twelve  to  fourteen 
little  variation.  At  fifteen,  the  nippers  are  become  trian¬ 
gular,  and  lean  forward  ;  and  the  turtles  are  generally  be¬ 
come  ufelefs  for  maftication.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  the 
teeth  fall  more  forward,  and  become  lefs  ;  but  at  twenty 
years  of  age  appear  mod  manifeftly  the  two  notches  at 
the  fides  of  the  teeth,  fo  that  the  teeth  are  then  become 
flat,  and  wider  apart.  At -twenty-one,  or  twenty-two, 
the  two  firft  molares  or  cheek-teeth  begin  to  fall,  or  are 
fo  worn  down,  that  their  roots  may  be  obvioufly  difeerned. 
At  twenty-three,  the  fecond  cheek-teeth  or  grinders  fall  ; 
at  twenty-four,  the  fourth  ;  and  at  twenty-five,  the  third, 
which  is  very  remarkable.  At  twenty-fix,  the  fifth  pair 
of  grinders  fall;  but  the  fixth  will  remain  fometimes  till 
thirty  years  of  age.  Yet  Lafofte  fays,  that  he  has  feen 
horfes  of  that  age  with  four  grinders  on  each  fide,  and 
others  again  who  had  loft  all  their  grinders  at  feventeen  ; 
the  duration  or  permanency  of  the  teeth  thus  depending 
on  their  original  foundnefs,  while  their  failure  nnift  have 
arifen  from  carioufnefs  or  difeafe.  The  nippers  or  front 
teeth  are  the  laft  that  fall,  generally  about  the  age  of 
thirty  or  thirty-one  years  ;  then  the  gums  and  their  lock¬ 
ets  coalefce,  become  rigid,  and,  for  want  of  natural  teeth, 
perform  the  office  of  maftication. 

What  has  been  remarked  above,  will  become  more  ob¬ 
vious,  by  confulting  the  figures  in  the  annexed  Engrav¬ 
ing  of  the  progrefs  of  dentition  in  the  horfe.  Fig.  1,  re- 
prefents  a  milk  cutting  tooth,  as  in  t lie  womb  in  the  ninth 
month  ;  a,  the  external  part ;  b,  the  internal  part.  Fig.  2, 
a  milk  cutting  tooth  of  a  yearling  colt.  Fig.  3,  a  milk 
cutting  tooth  as  it  appears  in  the  fifteenth,  month.  Fig.  4, 
the  third  grinder,  as  it  appears  in  the  eighth  month  in 
the  womb.  Fig.  5,  the  firft  milk  grinder  at  two  years 
old.  Fig.  6,  Corner  cutting  tooth  or  nipper,  in  three  po- 
fitions,  at  the  third  month  :  a,  internal  view  ;  b,  exter¬ 
nal  ;  c,  upper  furface.  Fig.  7,  Middle  cutting  teeth  of 
two  months,  in  three  pofitions  ;  a,  outer  appearance  ;  b , 
inner  ;  c,  upper  furface.  Fig.  8,  a  cutting  nipper  at  the 
firft  month,  (hewn  in  three  pofitions  :  a,  external  furface  ; 

b,  inner  furface;  c,  upper  furface.  Fig.  9,  Tufhes  as 
they  appear  at  five  years  old  :  a,  outer  view  ;  b,  inner 
view.  Fig.  10,  a  corner  cutting  nipper,  from  four  years 
to  four  years  and  a  half:  a,  internal  view  ;  b,  external  ; 

c,  upper  furface.  Fig.  11,  the  middle  cutting  teeth  as 
they  appear  at  three  years  and  a  half:  a,  outer  view  ;  b, 
inner;  c,  upper  furface.  Fig.  12,  a  cutting  nipper  of  a 
three-years  old  horfe  :  a,  outer  furface  ;  b,  inner;  c,  up¬ 
per.  Fig.  13,  Turtles  as  they  appear  at  fix  years  old  : 
a,  outer  furface  ;  b,  inner.  Fig.  14,  Sixth  grinder  of  the 
upper  jaw,  at  fix  years  old  :  a,  outer  furface  ;  b ,  lide 
view  from  beneath  ;  c,  inner  furface  from  beneath. 
Fig.  T5,  the  fame  tooth  as  it  appears  at  feven  years,  in 
fimilar  pofitions.  Fig.  16,  cutting  nippers  of  a  horle  at 
feven  years.  Fig.  17,  reprefen's  the  order  of  the  grinders 
or  cheek  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  at  eight  years  old,  and 
{hews  the  inner  furfaces  of  thefe  teeth.  Fig.  iS,  diftindl 
view  of  the  grinders  or  cheek-teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  of  a 
horfe,  aged  eight  years,  (hewing  their  upper  furfaces. 
Fig.  19,  outer  view  of  the  front  milk  teeth  ready  to  tall, 
the  roots  being  filled  up,  and  become  ftiarp  or  pointed, 
and  confequently  having  no  hold  :  a,  the  fide  nipper;  b, 
the  middle  incifor;  c,  the  corner  nipper.  Fig.  20,  inner 
view  of  the  fame  :•  a,  the  fide  nipper  ;  b,  middle  incifor  ; 
c,  the  corner  nipper.  Fig.  21,  an  inverted  view  of  the 
lame.  Fig.  22,  a  horfe’s  tuik  at  twenty-fix  years  old  :  a, 
front  view  ;  b,  back  view.  Fig.  23,  cuttingteeth  at  feven 
years  old  ;  a ,  corner  nipper ;  b ,  middle  incifor  ;  c,  fide 
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nipper.  Fig.  24,  inner  view  of  the  fame.  Fig.  25,  a 
horfe’s  tufk  atfevenyearsold  :  a,  upper  part  feen  in  front ; 
b,  internal  furface.  Fig.  26,  view  of  a  fet  of  grinders  of 
the  lower  jaw,  belonging  to  a  horfe  of  fixteen  years  old. 
Fig.  27>  grinders  of  the  lower  jaw,  belonging  to  a  horfe 
of  twenty-two  years  of  age;  which  prefents  an  obvious 
and  fatisfadlory  proof  of  the  regular  wear  of  the  grinders 
in  a  horfe,  until  they  are  finally  loft  or  reduced  to  the 
mere  fork  or  flump  ;  fo  very  different  from  the  courfe  of 
dentition  in  the  elephant,  for  which  curious  procefs  fee 
the  article  Elepiias,  vol.  vi.  p.463.  Fig.  28,  exhibits 
the  fix  incifores  or  cutting  teeth  of  a  horfe,  with  the  mark 
at  five  years  old,  as  they  (land  in  the  gum  ;  a  a,  the  two 
corner  nippers,  having  as  yet  no  mark.  Fig.  29,  fhews 
the  fame  fet  of  teeth,  and  the  mark  in  the  horfe’s  mouth 
as  it  appears  at  fix  years  old  ;  -a  a,  the  two  corner  nippers, 
with  the  mark  now  become  vifible,  and  which  is  but  juft 
loft  or  eradicated  from  the  two  front  teeth.  Fig.  30,  re- 
prefents  the  fame  fet  of  teeth  at  feven  years  old  ;  a  a ,  the 
two  corner  nippers,  which  are  now  the  only  ones  that 
carry  the  mark,  and  is  an  inconteftible  proof  of  the  horfe 
being  aged.  Fig.  31,  fhews  the  fame  fet  bf  cutting  teeth 
at  eight  years  old,  when  the  bean’s-eye  mark  is  alike  ob¬ 
literated  from  them  all,  and  the  horfe  is  then  termed  paft 
age,  as  having  no  mark  in  his  mouth.  Fig.  32,  reprefents 
the  jaw  qf  a  two-yearling  colt,  when  the  firft  milk  grinder 
has  fallen  :  a,  fhews  the  permanent  or  horfe-tooth  coming 
out,  having  difplaccd  the  colt-tooth  ;  b,  the  fecond  colt 
or  milk  grinder  ready  to  fall;  c,  the  third  horfe  tooth 
fomewhat  advanced,  the  fecond  being  nearly  evolved  ;  d, 
the  fixth  grinder  beginning  to  appear,  and  bent  like  a 
horn.  Fig.  33,  exhibits  the  under  jaw  of  a  horfe,  with 
the  dentition  complete  ;  and  fig.  34,  the  upper  jaw,  with 
the  external  rim  of  the  fockets  of  tire  teeth  difledted away, 
in  order  to  (hew  the  fix  grinders  in  their  natural  pofition. 

Mr.  Feron,  in  his  “  Syftem  of  Farriery 4to.  published 
in  1803,  informs  us,  that  immediately  after  the  marks  in 
the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  become  obliterated,  and  the 
horfe  has  completed  his  eighth  year,  that  then  the  teeth 
in  the  upper  jaw  begin  to  exhibit  a  fimilar  feriesof  marks, 
from  which  the  age  of  a  horfe  might  ftill  be  known  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  the  two  middle  cutting  teeth  begin  to  fill  up  and 
lofe  the  black  bean’s  eye  mark  about  nine  or  nine  years 
and  a  half  old  ;  at  ten,  or  ten  and  a  half,  or  fometimes 
eleven,  years  of  age,  the  two  fide  nippers  fill  up  ;  and 
Jaftly,  at  twelve,  or  twelve  and  a  half,  the  two  upper 
corner  nippers  are  entirely  filled  up,  and  rile  black  (pots 
■wholly  eradicated  from  the  mouth. — This  obfervation  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  quite  new,  mentioned,  we  believe,  by  no  other 
writer  upon  Farriery  in  any  language.  Yet  Mr.  Feron 
feemsdecifive  on  the  fa<ft  :  “  I  have  (fays  he)  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  examining  feveral  hundred  horfes  at  a 
time,  and  have  been  very  ftudious  to  remark  every  parti¬ 
cular  in  them  ;  and  I  fincerely  declare,  that  I  found  as 
much  regularity  in  the  upper  jaw,  as  I  ever  did  in  the 
lower  one.”  See  his  work,  p.  8. 

Belides  the  marks  exhibited  by  the  mouth,  nature  con- 
ftantly  puts  on  a  variety  of  other  appearances  denoting  the 
approach  of  old  age  and  decay.  After  a  horfe  has  ad¬ 
vanced  far  beyond  his  prime,  a  hollownefsof  the  temples 
will  be  perceived  ;  his  mufcles  will  gradually  become  lefs 
elaftic  and  rotund  ;  the  colour  of  the  hair  will  lofe  its 
finenefs  and  glofs,  which  is  the  charadteriftic  of  prime 
health  and  vigour  ;  therefore  as  he  becomes  proportion¬ 
ally  advanced  in  life,  thefe  changes  will  be  more  ftrik- 
ingly  obvious  and  vifible.  The  following  are  among  the 
prevalent  devices  pradtifed  by  fome  of  the  lower  clafs  of 
horfe-dealers,  to  counterfeit  or  alter  the  marks  of  age  in 
horfes.  At  four  years  old,  they  will  frequently  knock 
out  the  remaining  colt’s  teeth,  in  order  to  make  the  horfe 
appear  five  ;  yet  the  fraud  remains  apparent  to  thofe  who 
underhand  the  mouth,  by  the'  non-appearance  of  the 
tufhes  ;  and  if  it  be  a  mare,  it  will  be  obvious  from  the 
ftiortnefs  and  fmallnefs  of  the  corner  teeth,  and  of  the 
teeth  in  general.  To  reftore  to  an  old  horfe  the  mark  in 


his  teeth,  is  termed,  to  bi/hop  him,  in  order  to  which  they 
burn  a  hole  in  each  of  the  corner  teeth,  and  make  the 
fliell  fine  and  thin  with  an  iron  inftrument  ;  at  the  fame 
time  feraping  the  other  teeth  to  make  them  white;  and 
fometimes  they  file  them  down  fhort  and  even.  To  this 
they  add  another  operation  ;  they  pierce  the  (kin  over  the 
hollows  of  the  eye,  and  blow  it  up  with  a  quill  :  but 
fuch  artifices  can  deceive  only  the  inexperienced,  and  in 
cafe  of  difpute,  would  be  detected  in  an  inftant.  Modern 
penetration  and  experience  have  been  happily  emploved 
in  detecting  and  puniftung  this  wretched  fpecies  of  fraud  ; 
and  we  doubt  not,  but  as  the  veterinary  fcience  advances, 
and  a  general  knowledge  of  the  phyfiology  of  the  horfe 
becomes  more  extended,  the  practices  themfelves  will 
fall  into  difufe,  as  too  ridiculous  to  impofe  on  an  enlight¬ 
ened  public. 

Of  the  MUSCULAR  SYSTEM... 

The  term  mufcle,  denotes  a  bundle  or  feries  of  red  mov¬ 
ing  fibres  or  threads,  endowed  with  both  a  contractile  and 
elaftic  power,  which  form  the  fiefit  of  all  animate,  and 
perform  every  motion  incident  to  the  living  body.  For 
the  phyfiology  of  this  moft  curious  and  interefting  me- 
ehanifm,  we  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  ingenious 
account  given  us  by  the  late  very  able  profelfor  Monro, 
under  the  article  Anatomy,  vol.  i.  p.  561-567.  And 
as  the  mufcles  of  the  horfe,  in  their  ftruifture  and  func¬ 
tions,.  fo  nearly  referable  thofe  of  the  human  fubjedt,  al¬ 
ready  explained  under  the  article  Anatomy,  it  will  only 
be  requifite,  in  this  place,  to  fhew  the  beautiful  fymme- 
try  and  order  with  which  they  are  laid  upon  the  offeous- 
frame  of  that  noble  animal. 

The  external  part,  which  we  call  the  coat,  is  the  co¬ 
vering  of  hair,  and  when  very  fmooth  and  (hitting,  is  moil 
agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  is  a  defence  to  the  animal  from' 
cold  and  heat.  The  firft  flefhy  tegument  or  cover,  is  the 
fcarf.fkin  produced  from  the  hide,  which  it  involves  and 
covers  on  all  fides,  and  has  from  thence  its  nourifhment. 
Its  life  is  not  only  to  cover  the  true  (kin,  and  defend  it 
from  many  painful  fenfations  to  which  it  would  be  ex- 
pofed  ;  but,  as  it  refembles  a  curious  net-work,  and  is  full 
of  little  pores,  it  is  thereby  fuited  to  give  way  to  the  ex- 
crementitious  matter  which  continually  exhales  from  the 
body.  The  next  common  covering  is  the  (kin  (properly 
fo  called)  or  hide,  which  lies  immediately  under  the 
other.  It  is  nouriflied  with  prominent  veins,  arteries, 
& c.  and  is  alfo  porous,  for  the  paffage  of  the  perfpirable 
matter,  which  is  feparated  from  a  vaft  number  of  little 
glands,  that  lie  on  the  infide  of  it  ;  and,  as  the  fcarf-lkin 
is  a  defence  to  the  hide,  fo  the  hide  is  a  defence  to  thofe 
parts  which  lie  under  it.  Beneath  this  (kin  is  placed  the 
panniculus  carnofus,  fieftiy  pannicle,  or  great  Jkin  mufcle , 
which  poftelfes  a  ftrong  contractile  power,  whereby  it  cor¬ 
rugates  the  (kin  with  confiderable  violence,  and  by  this 
means  throw's  off  the  dull,  flies,  or  other  offenfive  matter. 
Underthefe  teguments,  lie  the  fat,  and  common  membrane 
of  the  mufcles.  The  fat  is  here  diftinguilhed  from  that 
which  covers  the  caul,  by  its  oilinefs,  being  generated  of 
the  more  unctuous  particles  of  the  blood,  working 
through  the  veffels,  and  detained  by  the  clofenefs  of  the 
flefhy  pannicle.  This  is  not  one  continued  covering  in 
horfes,  as  in  oxen,  and  fome  other  animals,  butchiefly 
fills  up  the  interftices  of  the  mufcles  externally,  and  is  not 
onlya  defence,  astheother  teguments  are,  butcontributes  • 
to  make  a  horfe  look  plump,  fmooth,  and  beautiful. 
The  great  membrane  of  the  mufcles,  which  is  the  inner- 
moft  of  all  the  common  teguments,  takes  its  origin  from 
the  back  ;  and  fpreading  itfelf  ail  over  the  body,  is  knit 
to  their  proper  coats  by  a  great  number  of  fmall  fibres, 
yet  not  fo  clofely  as  to  obftruft  their  aCtion.  It  is  in  a 
horfe  coniiderably  thick,  and  ferves  to  ftrengthenand  con¬ 
firm  all  the  mufcles  in  their  proper  fituation,  and  to  be  a 
capfitla,  or  cafe,  to  defend  them  from  injuries. 

The  mufcles  of  the  fore  extremity  of  the  horfe,  are 
about  thirty-four  }  and  are  fo  arranged  in  fliape  and  form, 
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when  detached  from  the  body,  as  to  appear  like  a  pyrami¬ 
dal  figure,  whole  bafe  is  attached  fo  the  body,  and  whole 
apex  is  rel'ing  on  the  ground:  on  hebafe  of  this  pyramid, 
or  upper  end  of  the  extremity,  the  mufcles  po fiefs  an  ex¬ 
terior,  interior,  anterior,  and  polterior,  pofit  on  ;  fuch  is 
efpecially  their  arrangement  about  the  fcapula  and  hume¬ 
rus;  as  we  defcend,  they  become  more  Ample,  and  oc¬ 
cupy  at  length  only  a  two-fold  polition,  ferving  for  mere 
flexion  and  extenfion,  as  is  obfervable  about  the  radius  ; 
at  the  apex  of  the  cone  no  mufcles  are  obfervable,  but 
merely  the  tendons  of  the  laft  leries  of  mufcles,  with  the 
bones  and  ligaments  to  which  they  are  attached.  Abduc¬ 
tion,  and  adduBion,  are  the  ufes  imputed'to  fuch  mufcles 
as  are  attached  to  the  infide  oroutfide  of  the  fcapula ;  cx- 
tenfion,  and  flexion,  to  fuch  as  are  attached  behind  and  be¬ 
fore  it.  Thefe  mufcles  have  their  principal  effetft  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  combined  operation,  that  of  promoting  the  flip- 
port  and  progreflion  of  the  animal. 

The  mufcles  of  the  fcapula,  or  blade-bone,  are  fix  :  tra¬ 
pezius,  rhomboideus,  levatorius,  peBoralis  anticus,  triangularis, 
ferratus  major.  The  trapezius,  is  a  thin  mufcle  of  a  trian¬ 
gular  figure,  whofe  point  or  termination  is  fixed  on  the 
Spinous  ridge  of  the  fcapula,  rather  above  its  middle,  its 
b  ife  extending  from  the  cervical  ligament  along  the  liga¬ 
ment  of  the  ift,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  fpinous  apo- 
phyfesof  the  dorfal  vertebrae  or  withers.  It  fendsoffan 
aponeurofis,  which  envelopes  great  part  of  the  abdominal 
mufcles,  terminating  at  length  on  the  linea  alba  ;  it  alfo 
fends  off  a  flefliy  portion  to  the  mufcles  of  the  neck.  The 
rhomboideus  is  a  Ihort  flefliy  mufcle  beneath  the  former, 
takes  its  attachment  to  the  cervical  ligament  and  ligament 
connecting  the  fpinous  apophyfesof  the  dorfal  vertebrae, 
and  paffes  underneath  the  cartilage  at  the  bafe  of  the  fca¬ 
pula,  which  it  almoft  wholly  occupies  by  its  flefliy  adhe¬ 
rence.  This  mufcle  pefleffes  no  tendon,  and  l'erves,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  its  effedls  on  the  motion  of  this  part,  ftrongly 
to  attach  the  fcapula  to  the  body.  The  levatorius,  or  ex- 
tenfor  fcapulae,  is  of  coniiderable  length,  and  of  a  conical 
figure,  its  bale  being  fixed  to  the  fuperior  and  anterior 
angle  of  the  fcapula,  its  fibres  mixing  with  thofe  of  the 
rhomboideus,  from  which  in  fome  fubjeCts  it  can  hardly 
be  feparated  ;  it  paffes  tapering  along  the  neck,  adhering 
to  the  cervical  ligament  till  it  terminates  in  a  point  or 
tendon  on  the  fame  ligament  about  the  fecond  vertebra. 
Triangularis,  or  the  triangular  mufcle,  is  flefliy,  and  arifes 
from  the  occiput  ;  where  it  embraces  the  neck  it  grows 
narrower,  and  as  it  approaches  the  fcapula  it  terminates 
by  a  flat  tendon,  uniting  itfelf to  the  rhomboideus,  and  to 
the  tendinous  infertion  of  the  ferratus  major  ;  its  fibres 
are  ftraight,  and  the  mufcle  is  divided  into  diflindt  fafei- 
culre  by  an  interpofed  cellular  membrane.  TheJ'erralus 
major  forms  coliedlively  the  figure  of  a  fan  inverted,  the 
point  being  towards  its  infertion  beneath  the  fcapula,  and 
its  circumference  on  the  ribs.  It  takes  attachment  by  nu¬ 
merous  digitations  of  mufcle  from  the  firft  to  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  rib  ;  the  polterior  digitations  of  this  mufcle  alfo 
interweave  themfelves  with  the  digitations  of  the  oblique 
mufcles  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  anterior  portions  or  radii 
with  the  intercoftal  mufcles.  The  triangularis  may  even 
be  confidered  as  apart  of  this  very  extenfive  mufcle.  The 
fibres  converging  from  this  vaft  circumference  at  length 
terminate  by"a  tranfverfe  fielhy  adherence  to  the  fuperior 
interior  part  of  the  fcapula,  between  the  rhomboideus 
and  fubfcapularis  mufcles.  There  is  a  fafeia  or  band 
arifing  from  the  upper  furface  of  this  mufcle,  which  runs 
to  the  linea  alba,  over  all  the  mufcles  of  the  abdomen. 
The  peBoralis  anticus,  or  ferratus  minor,  is  a  flefliy  mufcle 
of  confiderable  length,  and  of  the  figure  of  an  elongated 
cone  ;  its  bafe  is  attached  by  flefliy  fibres  to  the  fternum 
and  firlt  rib,  anteriorly  to  the  large  pedtoral,  from  whence 
it  grows  narrower,  till  it  terminates  on  the  anterior  crifla, 
or  edge  of  the  fcapula  ;  it  alfo  contradfs  a  ftrong  adhe¬ 
rence  to  the  pectoralib  minor,  and  its  aponeurofis  covers 
all  the  mufcles  of  the  fcapula.  Here  the  humxnfubclavius 


mufcle  is  only  wanting  j  all  the  other  mufcles  belonging 
to  this  par'  in  the  human  anatomy,  are  found  in  the  horfe. 

Tiie  mufcles  of  the  humerus  or  arm  of  the  horfe  are 
twelve  :  elevator ,  antefpinatus,  communis,  peBoralis  major,  de- 
preJJ'or,  dorfalis  major,  latijfhnus  dorfi,  Jubfcapularis,  peBoralis 
brevis,  abduBor,  pofea  Jpinatus  abduBor,  abduBor  brevis.  The 
elevator  proprius  lies  immediately  before  the  antefpinatuV, 
and  unites  with  it.  Its  attachment  is  along  the  anterior 
crifla  of  the  fcapula;  palling  with  the  antefpinatus,  it  ter¬ 
minates  on  the  lateral  internal  part  of  the  humerus.  This 
mufcle  is  fo  clofely  connected  with  the  antefpinatus,  that 
one  tendinous  expanfion  is  common  to  them  both.  It 
terminates  bn  the  anterior  procefs  of  the  head  of  the  hu¬ 
merus,  by  a  tendon  which  iiirrounds  it.  The  antefpinatus 
mufcle  fills  the  whole  (pace  of  the  fcapula  anterior  to  the 
fpinous  ridge,  adhering  to  its  whole  furface  by  flefliy 
fibres  ;  it  terminates  by  a  ftrong  tendon  on  the  head  of 
the  os  humeri,  covering  entirely  the  protuberance  repre¬ 
fer, ting  the  coracoid  procefs.  The  communis  mufcle  is  of 
confiderable  length,  and  is  common  to  the  humerus  and 
neck;  the  panniculus  carnofus,  or  flefliy  pannicle,  forms 
flrong  adhetions  to  this  mufcle  ;  its  fit  A  attachment  is  by 
a  fm  :'  t -_.de;.  --  the  fide  of  the  atlas  ;  it  there  forms  at¬ 
tachments  to  the  mufcles  of  the  neck  by  flefliy  portions 
fent  to  them,  and  lower  down  the  neck  it  fends  off  nmilar 
portions,  mixed  with  tendon,  to  be  inferred  in  the  ob¬ 
lique  procefles  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth,  cervical 
vertebrae  ;  pafling  flefliy  over  the  articulation  of  the  hu¬ 
merus  with  the  fcapula,  it  terminates  on  the  anterior  part 
of  the  humerus,  about  its  middle,  by  a  fliort  tendon  ;  it 
fends  off  a  large  aponeurofis,  which  unites  feveral  mufcles 
together,  forming  at  the  joints  the  annular  ligaments. 
Tliefe  three  mulcles  come  under  the  denomination  oT 
extenfors. 

The  peBoralis  major  takes  its  attachment  along  the  fter- 
riurn  and  ribs,  from  the  middle  of  it,  between  the  fore¬ 
legs,  to  its  polterior  extremity  ;  growing  fmaller  as  it  ap¬ 
proaches  the  humerus,  and  terminating  on  the  internal 
furface  of  the  fuperior  condyle  of  the  humerus.  The 
latijjimus dorfi  is  a  great  mufcle,  fituated  above  the  ferratus 
major,  and  under  the  panniculus  carnofus  ;  its  aponeurofis 
being  covered  by  that  of  the  trapezius.  It  takes  its  rife 
by  a  very  flrong  aponeurofis  on  the  fpinous  procefles  of 
the  laft  dorfal  verterbrtc,  extending  to  the  loins  ;  on  the 
back  it  becomes  flefliy  about  its  middle,  covering  part  of 
the  falfe  ribs,  and  part  of  the  furface  of  the  ferratus 
major;  pafling  between  this  laft  mufcle  and  the  fcapula, 
it  terminates  by  a  thin  tendon  on  the  lateral  internal  part 
of  the  humerus  :  it  has  likewife  a  ftrong  attachment  by 
tendon  to  the  middle  of  the  depreffor  mufcle,  pafling  with 
the  tendon  of  that  mufcle  to  the  fmall  prominence  on  the 
inner  fide,  about  the  middle  of  the  humerus,  going  be¬ 
tween  the  extenfors  of  the  ulna.  Th e  depreffor,  or  teres 
major,  is  of  great  length,  oval,  and  fomewhat  flattened, 
lying  on  the  under  tide  of  the  fcapula,  and  clofely  em¬ 
bracing  the  fubfcapularis,  having  its  attachment  to  the 
fuperior  and  polterior  edge,  ef  the  fcapula  ;  pafling  over 
the  articulation,  it  terminates  by  a  flat  tendon  with  the 
preceding  mufcle,  obferving  the  fame  direction  in  its 
courfe  as  the  long  abdudtor  does  on  the  oppofite  fide  of 
this  bone.  Thefe  three  mufcles  are  dcprejfors  or  flexors  of 
the  humerus. 

AdduBor  proprius  feu  coraco-humeralis ,  is  a  fmall  mufcle, 
cylindrical,  and  tapering  at  each  extremity,  forming  a  ten¬ 
don  ;  the  uppermolt  takes  its  attachment  to  the  lateral 
internal  part  of  the  coracoid  procefs  of  the  fcapula,  the 
lower  tendon  to  the  inferior  and  anterior  part  of  the  hu¬ 
merus,  pafling  over  the  articulation,  and  in  conta6t  with 
the  infide  of  that  bone.  This  mufcle,  acting  fingly,  draws 
the  lower  part  of  the  humerus  to  the  body,  as  the  fubfca¬ 
pularis  does  the  upper  part  of  the  fame  bone.  The  pec~ 
toralis  brevis  is  ftrongly  attached  to  the  panniculus  carnofus. 
This  mufcle  forms  the  prominence  between  the  fore-legs 
of  the  horfe  ;  it  is  of  a  figure  nearly  fquare.  divifible  into 
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difjindl  parallel  fafcicula?,  from  the  point  of  the  flernum, 
where  it  joins  the  mufcles  on  the  oppofite  fide;  and  it 
paffes,  forming  a  fl a 1 1 i fh  tendon,  to  the  humerus.  The 
flubfcdpularis  occupies  the  underfide  of  the  fcapula,  with 
which  it  accords  in  figure.  Growing  narrower  with  this 
bone,  it  defcends,  forming  a  broad  tendon  in  the  large 
inner  procefs  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  and  will  admit 
of  being  feparated  into  feveral  fmaller  mufcles.  Thefe 
tliree  are  the  adduttor  mufcles  of  the  humerus. 

The  mjjfpinatus  mu fcle-occu pies  the  offeous  part  of  the 
fcapula  behind  the  fpinous,  ridge  ;  it  grows  narrower 
with  the  bone  till  it  reaches  the  joint,  where  it  forms  a 
lubricous  cartilage,  which  is  kept  in  its  fituation  by  two 
round  prominences  in  the  head  of  the  os  humeri,  afting 
like  the  fides  of  a  pulley  ;  it  then  terminates  on  the  exter¬ 
nal  round  procefs  of  the  head  of  the  humerus.  The 
abdiiRor  longus,  or  teres  minor,  takes  its  attachment  at  the 
fuperior  part  of  the  pofterior  edge  of  the  fcapula  ;  in  de¬ 
fending  it  clofely  adheres  to  the  poWpinatus ,  becoming 
gradually  broader  and  more  flefliy;  it  terminates  on  the 
curved  procefs,  which  is  obfervable  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  exterior  furface  of  the  humerus,  following  the.  fame 
direction  on  this  fide  as  the  addudtor  does  on  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  bone.  The  abduclor  brevis,  takes  its  rife  at  the 
inferior  and  poflerior  edge  of  the  fcapuia,  or  rather  from 
the  fibres  of  the  poflfpinatus  mufcle,  lying  between  it  and 
the  long  abductor.  This  and  the  former  pafs  over  the  ex- 
tenfors  of  the  cubitus,  and  terminate  between  the  above 
mufcles  on  the  large  crooked  procefs  of  the  humerus.  It 
only  differs  from  the  former  in  being  conliderably  fhorter. 
It  fends  a  tendon  to  the  fcabrous  edge  of  the  cotyloid 
cavity.  Thefe  are  the  abduElors. 

The  mufcles  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  are  feven  ;  two  to 
bend,  five  to  extend  them. — The  extenfor  longus  feu  po/lcrior 
mufcle,  is  the  mod  exterior  of  thofe  which  fill  up  that 
triangular  fpace  formed  by  the  humerus  and  fcapuia.  It 
takes  attachment  at  the  fuperior  and  poflerior  edge  of  the 
fcapula,  and  palling  down  clofely,  adhering  to  the  large 
extenfor,  it  terminates  on  the  extreme  point  of  the  ole¬ 
cranon.  This  mufcle  is  the  mod  powerful  of  any  of  this 
extremity.  The  extenfor  magnus  is  nearly  the  larged  muf¬ 
cle  of  the  fore  extremity,  of  a  triangular  figure,  and  oc¬ 
cupies  great  part  of  the  angle  between  the  humerus  and 
fcapula  pofletiorly  ;  it  rifes  by  tendinous  fibres  from  two- 
thirds  of  the  poflerior  and  lower  edge  of  the  fcapula 
growing  narrower,  it  terminates  on  the  inner  fide' of  the 
olecranon  by  drong  and  fliort  ligamentous  fibres.  The 
extenfor'  tranfverfis  mufcle,  is  of  a  figure  nearly  fejuare  ; 
pading  obliquely  acrofs  the  other  mufcles,  it  rifes  from 
the  interior  part  of  the  crooked  fpinous  procefs  of  the  hu¬ 
merus,  and  terminates  on  the  point  of  the  ulna,  uniting 
often  with  the  preceding.  The  extenfor  pygmaus  is  fituated 
beneath  the  others;  of  a  cylindrical  figure,  tapering  to 
either  extremity,  riling  from  the  middle  part  of  the  hu¬ 
merus,  and  terminating  by  a  tendon  on  the  infide  of  the 
olecranon.  The  extenfor  minimus  is  a  final l  mufcle,  of  a 
pyramidal  fiiape,  vvhofe  bafe  is  fixed  by  flefhy  fibres  to 
the  olecranon  on  its  anterior  edge;  growing  narrower,  it 
terminates  by  flefliy  fibres  on  the  back  part  and  infide  of 
the  humerus,  rather  below  its  middle  ;  this  mufcle  fills 
up  the  cavity  formed  by  the  two  condyles  of  the  humerus 
poderiorly.  Thefe  extenfor  mufcles  draighten  the  limb 
after  it  has  been  carried  forward  by  the  flexors,  railing  the 
body  upon  the  extremity  as  a  fixed  point. 

The  coraco-radialis  is  a  very  beautiful  mufcle,  externally 
covered  with  a  ligamentous  coating,  which  gives  it  a  (11- 
very  appearance,  efpecially  on  its  infide  ;  a  drong  tendi¬ 
nous  falcia  enveloping  it  ;  it  occupies  the  front  of  the 
humerus,  extending  from  the  coracoid  eniinetTce  of  the 
fcapula  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  head  of  the  radius,  to 
which  it  is  fixed  by  drong,  fhort,  ligamentous  fibres.  Near 
its  lower  extremity  it  fends  off  a  drong  tendon,  which, 
pading  along  the  radius,  inferts  itfelf  into  the  tendon  of 
the  extenfor  mufcle  of  the  (hank.  This  mufcle,  in  paf- 
fing  the  joint,  is  lodged  between  the  two  circular  fmooth 


prominences  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  head  of  the  hu¬ 
merus,  and  is  provided  with  a  lubricous  cartilage  beneath. 
This  is  the  biceps  mufcle  of  the  human  anatomy.  The 
flexor  convolutus ,  or  brachialis  internus,  lies  in  contaft  with 
the  bone,  filling  the  large  cavity  or  neck  of  the  humerus  ; 
formed  by  the  curved  procefs  on  its  exterior  part,  it  rifes 
under  the  poderior  part  of  the  head  of  the  humerus, 
making  a  fpiral  turn  ;  it  paffes  over  the  bone,  filling  the 
cavity  above-mentioned,  and  terminates  anteriorly  in  the 
hollow  of  the  head  of  the  radius.  Thefe  two  mufcles 
are  termed  flexors  ;  they  carry  the  lower  part  of  the  ex¬ 
tremity  forwards,  and  the  extenfors  ferve  the  purpofe 
apparently  of  removing  the  body  to  it  as  a  fixed  point  on 
the  ground. 

The  mufcles  of  the  knee  and  fiank,  are  fix,  two  to  ex¬ 
tend,  four  to  bend  them.  The  extenfor  carpi  is  the  muf¬ 
cle  which  forms  the  handfome  rotundity  obfervable  on 
the  lateral  and  rather  external  part  of  the  radius.  It  is 
attached  fuperiorly  to  the  anterior  condyle,  uniting  to  the 
extenfor  of  the  foot ;  it  decreafes  fuddenly,  forming  a  flat 
broad  tendon,  lying  clofe  to  the  bone,  pading  under  the 
lateral  extenfor  tendon,  and  over  the  bones  of  the  knee; 
it  terminates  on  the  fuperior  part  of  the  fliank-bone,  on 
the  anterior  tuberofity,  by  drong  ligamentous  fibres.  The 
extenfor  lateralis  mufcle,  takes  its  attachment  for  a  confl- 
derable  length  along  the  diarp  edge  on  the  external  fide 
of  the  radius  ;  forming  a. fiat  tendon,  it  takes  a  direction 
acrofs  the  leg,  and  palling  over  the  tendon  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  extenfor,  purfuing  an  oblique  direction  over  the  bones 
of  the  knee,  it  terminates  on  the  infide  of  this  joint,  on 
the  os  pollicare.  Thefe  are  the  two  extenfors. 

The  flexor  carpi  poflerior  mufcle,  has  an  attachment  by 
drong  tendons  to  the  poderior  and  lateral  external  part  o'f 
the  humerus  ;  increaling  in  fize,  and  becoming  very  fiat, 
it  defcends  down  the  radius,  forming  a  large  flat  tendon, 
dividing  into  two  parts  ;  one  is  ftrongly  inferted  into  the 
crooked  bone,  or  os  podicum  ;  the  other  paffes  to  the 
fliank  ;  and  is  inferted  on  its  head.  Th e flexor  oflis  pofhci 
mufcle,  takes  its  attachment  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
humerus  to  the  former,  fending  off  a  confiderable  branch 
to  the  infide  of  the  olecranon  :  it  terminates  by  a  drong 
tendon  on  the  external  convexity  of  the  pod-carpal  bone! 
The  flexor  internus  mufcle,  is  fmaller  than  the  two  former, 
and  is  placed  more  internally  ;  it  takes  attachment  at  the 
lateral  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus,  and,  pading  along 
the  radius,  forming  a  thin  tendon,  which  palfes  through 
the  capfular  ligament,  it  at  length  terminates  oit  the  pof¬ 
terior  part  of  the  cannon  or  fliank-bone,  and  fufpenfor  li¬ 
gament  of  the  perforans  mufcle.  The  flexor  poffrenius 
mufcle  is  the  mod  poderior  of  thofe  about  the  head  of 
the  radius,  extending  from  the  point  of  the  ulna  on  its 
infide  to  the  annular  ligaments  of  the  knee,  uniting  to  the 
cartilage  which  furrounds  the  flexors  of  the  foot;  its 
aponeurofis  covers  the  whole  furface  of  the  extenfors  of 
the  cubitus.  Thefe  are  the  four  flexors. 

The  mufcles  of  the  paflern,  coronet,  and  foot,  are  five; 
two  to  extend,  and  three  to  bend  them.  The  extenfor 
fuffragims  is  a  (mail  thin  mufcle,  rifing  by  flefliy  fibres 
from  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus  ;  it  paffes 
flefliy  about  half  way  down  the  radius;  adhering  to  its 
external  (harp  edge,  it  paffes  in  a  groove  through  the  an¬ 
nular  ligaments  and  capfular  ligaments  of  the  knee,  and 
continues  its  courfe  along  the  outfide  of  the  (hank  to  the 
fetlock,  where  it  becomes  wider,  and  terminates  by  a 
broad  tendon  on  the  fuperior  anterior  part  of  the  pafiern- 
bone.  It  fends  off  a  branch  of  tendons,  which  paffes 
round  the  knee  to  the  flexor  tendons  under  the  podcarpal 
bone.  .  The  extenfor  pedis  is  the  larged  of  that  affemblage 
of  mufcles  which  furrounds  the  head  of  the  radius.  It 
arifes  from  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus  ;  uniting 
its  flefhy  fibres  with  thofe  of  the  extenfor  of  the  cannon 
or  fliank,  it  becomes  tendinous  above  the  knee,  being 
lodged  and  confined  by  ligaments  in  a.groove  ;  it  perfo¬ 
rates  the  capfular  ligaments  of  the  joint,  and,  pading 
down  the  front  of  the  (hank  at  the  fetlock  joint,  it  forms 
2  an 
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an  union  with  the  extenfor  of  the  paftern  ;  and  growing 
broader,  and  enveloping  almoft  the  whole  front  of  t he 
coronet,  it  finally  terminates  on  the  anterior  eminence  of 
the  coffin-bone.  Thefe  two  muftles  ferve  to  bring  the 
three  bones  of  the  foot  forward  ;  and  are,  when  compared 
with  the  flexor,  difproporticnably  (mail.;  for  the  weight 
of  the  horfe  operates  as  a  powerful  extenfor  of  this  part, 
and  renders  great  mufcttlar  power  unnecefiary. 

The  ferforatus  fublimis  mufcle  takes  its  attachment  by 
fleffiy  and  tendinous  fibres  to  the  internal  condyle  of  the 
humerus;  uniting  with  the  perforans  near  the  knee,  it 
forms  a  flrong  tendon,  which,  at  (he  hack  of  the  knee, 
within  the  concavity  of  the  portcarpal  bone,  is  received 
within  a  flrong  ligamentous  gt-QOve,  palling  down  the 
thank  behind  the  tendon  of  the  perforans  ;  at  the  pattern 
it  forms  a  remarkable  ligamenfary  rinnulus  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  and  paflage  of  the  perforans  tendon,  expanding  into  a 
broad  flat  tendon  at  the  back  of  the  pattern,  and,  covering 
the  perforans,  it  divides,  forming  two  tendons  which  pais 
obliquely  over  the  joint,  and  terminate  on  the  upper  part 
•of  the  coronet.  The  per fi fans,  or  profundus,  is  a  conlider- 
able  mufcle,  rifing  with  tire  former,  and  lying  more  inter¬ 
nally  ;  it  will  admit  of  divifion  into  three  parts.  This 
ruulcle  is  fiefliy  till  it  reach' s  the  kree,  when  it  forms  a 
flat  tendon  joined  by  tire  flexor  poftremus  cuhiti,  and 
radial  is  tendons  infer 'ted  into  a  flat  fmootli  cartilage  tin- 
cler  the  os  portion ni,  forming  here, a  large  cylindrical 
tendon;  when  about  halfway  down  the  fhank,  it  is  join¬ 
ed  by  a  ligament  from  the  poflerior  part  of  that  bone; 
arriving  at  the  fetlock,  it  piffles1,  through  the  aim, ulus  of 
t  he  pet  fora t us,  and  continuing  between  its  divided  tendon, 
terminates  by  a  broad  flat  tendon  on  the  inferior  furface 
■  of  thecoffin-bone,  being  covered  by  the  frog.  The. ad~ 
fiitorius  is  a  fiat  mufcle  lying  clofe  to  the  radius,  and  filling 
the  hollow  on  the  poflerior  part  of  that  bone;  it  foon  be¬ 
comes  tendinous,  uniting  with  the  tendon  of  the  perforans. 

The  mufcles  of  the  abdomen,  allowing  for  the  magni¬ 
tude  and  depending  pofition  of  this  part  in  the  horfe,  are 
much  refembling  thofe'of  t lie  human;  as  will  become 
more  obvious  by  a  reference  to  the  article- Anatomy,  in 
our  firrt  volume.  Thefe  are  :  Obliquus  interims  :  rectus 
-atbdominus  :  tranfverfalis,  See. 

The  principal  mufcles  of  the  back  are:  I ntcrcortales 
externi :  i’emifpinalis,  and  fpinalis  dorfi  :  longiflimus 
coifl  :  faorol  urn  baits,  &c,’ 

The  mufcles  of  tlie  neck  and  head  are  :  I.atiflimus  colli  : 
flerno  mafloidaeus  :  coraco  hyoidvetis  :  fterno  hyoidacus  : 
tranfverfalis  :  traclielo  mafloidaeus  :  red! us  interims  major 
capitis:  intertrans  verfales  ntinoj  es  colli  :  longus.  colli  : 
fplenius:  rtcrno-ihy  voidteus  :  hyothyroidams  :  ciico-thy- 
roidaeus  :  conflrictor  pharyr.gis  inferior:  redlus  capitis 
po..icus  major,  and  minor  :  obliquus  capitis  fuperior,  and 
inferior :  itnertranfverfarii  pofleriores  colli  :  interverte- 
brales  :  multifidi  fpiuae  :  fpinalis  cervicis  :  dilatator  na¬ 
rium  labiique  fu  peri  oris  :  dilatator  narium  anterior  :  or¬ 
bicularis  oris  :  nalaiis  longus  labii  fuperioris  :  matfeter  : 
buccinator:  ciliaris  :  mufculus  alae  narium  at  praecipue 
conclue  narium  inferiori  pertinens :  mufculus  temporis  : 
mufculi  minuti  menfbranam  pituitarium  retralientes  : 
mufculus  caninus  ;  depreflbr  labii  inferioris :  rctradtor 
iabii  inferioris. 

Mufcles  of  the  eye  :  Attolens  :  deprimens  :  adducens  : 
abducens  :  obliquus  fuperior,  and  inferior  :  trochlearis  : 
glans  tliyroidaea  :  glans  parotidsea  :  dudhis  falivx  :  alae 
narium  ;  feptum  narium.  See  the  article  Anatomy, 
vol .  i .  p. 568, 

The  different  motions  of  the  pcflerior  or  hind  extremity 
of  the  horfe  are  performed  by  about  thiriy-two  mufcles, 
viz.  fifieen  proper  to  the  thigh  ;  three  (o  extend,  three 
to  bend  it,  -four  termed  aclduEiors,  five  called  relators. 
Two  common  to  the  thigh  and  leg  ;  one  10  bend  and 
turn  them. inwards,  one  to  extend  and  turn  them  outwards; 
Eight  proper  to  the  leg  ;  three  exUnfors,  tw o- flexors,  three 
addiiElors.  Twp  proper  to  the  hock  and  fliauk.;  one  to 
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the  os  ea/a's,  called  an  extenfor,  arid  the  other  to  the  ante¬ 
rior  fide  of  tire  head  of  the  fhank,  called  its  (lexer.  One 
to  the  coronet,  bending  it  backwards.  Four  to  the  foot; 
one  flexor ,  one  extenfor,  and  their  lateral  mufcles,  one  to 
each.  Thefe  mufcles  of  the  hind  extremity,  areasfollow  : 

Th e  glut aus  externus,  the  mod  exterior  of  ail  the  mufcles 
of  the  buttock,  and  of  a  fmall  fize:  it  extends  from  the 
fecond  and  third  fpinous  proceflesof  the  os  facrum  to  the 
anterior  angle  of  the  inferior  ramus  of  the  ilium,  where  it 
joins  the  fafeia  lata  ;  from  thence  it  extends  to  the  precedes 
recurvatus  externus  of  the  thigh.  This  mufcle  is  fur- 
rounded  on  all  tides  by  aponeurofis  ;  that  on  its  fuperior 
parr,  covering  over  the  mufcles  of  the  rump,  is  affixed 
to  the  fpinous  procefles  of  the  loins  ;  the  aponeurofis  of 
its  poflerior  part  pafl'es  underneath  the  facro'ibialis  ex¬ 
ternus,  to  which  this  mufcle  is  contiguous  in  parting  to  the 
external  curved  procets  c;f  the  thigh  ;  it  is  an  abduftor. 
Tit e  g/utaius-medius,  is  a  very  large  mufcle,  which  lies  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  preceding,  occupying  great  part  ot 
the  upper  furface  of  the  ilium  ;  it  takes  its  rite  by  a  point 
on  the  lumbar  mufcles,  growing  more  fiefliy  as  it  reaches 
the  ilium  ;  it  takes  a  flrong  adherence,  by  fleihy  fibres, 
to  the  external  angle  of  the  inferior  ramus;  after  parting 
the  ilium  it  becomes  (mailer,  and  dividing  itfelf  into  two 
bodies,  one  terminates  on  the  fuperior  poflerior  trochanter, 
the  other  by  a  very  flrong  tendon  on  the  inferior  external 
trochanter,  which  is  covered  by  the  tendon  ot  the  exter- 
nal  glutaeus.  Its  tile  is  to  draw  back  tiie  thigh,  and  to 
advance  the  body  upon  it.  The  g/utaus  parvus,  i.s  a  fhort 
.flrong  mufcle,  lying  immediately  over  the  joint;  it  takes 
attachment  round  the  poflerior  ramus  of  the  ilium  ;  palling 
over  the  head  of  the  femur  it  fills  the  anterior  concavity 
formed  by  the  fuperior  trochanter  of  the  thigh.  It  ope¬ 
rates  in  the  combined  effect  of  extending  the  thigh  ;  and 
its  pofltion  is  that  of  an  abductor. 

The  pfoas  magnus,  on  removing  the  intertines  from  the 
abdomen  and  t he  peritoneum,  prefents  itfelf  to  view,  and 
is  a  very  beautiful  mufcle.  It  is  attached  to  the  intide 
of  the  two  lafl  ribs,  and  to  the  tranfverfe  apophytes  of 
the  lumbar  vertebrae  ;  parting  to  the  edge  ot  the  pelvis 
it  joins  t he  iliacus,  and  is  with  it  inferted  into  the  little 
trochanter,  running  between  the  iliacus  major  and  minor: 
it  is  rather  deprefled  at  its  origin,  but  becomes.cylindrical 
and  pointed  going  to  its  termination  ;  near  its  infertion, 
it  is  confined  by  a  ligament  which  binds  it  and  the  iliac 
mufcles  in  their  (ituation.  The  iliacus  major,  takes  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  whole  inferior  ramus  of  the  ilium,  growing 
cylindrical,  and  tapering  as  it  is  joined  to  the  pfoas  mag- 
nus,  palling  with  it  through  Poupart’s  ligament  to  the 
little  trochanter  of  the  thigh.  The  iliacus  minor,  takes 
its  rife  from  the  infide  of  the  firrt  facral  apophyfes,  all 
the  length  of  the  poflerior  ramus  of  the  ilium  ;  parting 
over  the  head  of  the  femur,  it  terminates  with  the  pfoas 
and  iliacus  on  the  little  trochanter;  it  permits  the  pfoas 
to  pals  between  it  and  the  iliacus  major,  and  might  be 
■confidered  as  a  portion  of  the  latter  ;  it  is  connected  by 
aponeurofis  with  the  mufcles  which  line  the  pelvis.  Thefe 
three  lafl  mufcles  have  all  the  power  of  bending  the 
femur  ;  the  two  lafl  on  the  pelvis,  the  pfoas  on  the  loins, 
bending  both  femur  and  pelvis. 

The  adduElor  pectineus,  is  a  cylindrical  mufcle,  which 
makes  its  appearance  on  the  infide  of  the  thigh  ;  the  in¬ 
teguments  being  removed,  it  takes  its  rife  on  the  os  pubis, 
near  the  fymphylis,  attached  to  the  fame  ligament  with 
the  rectus  abdominis  ;  it  terminates  along  with  the  ad¬ 
ductor  magnus,  about  half  way  down  the  infide  of  the 
thigh,  or  rather  on  the  back  part  of  this  bone.  The 
adduElor  magnus,  divides  into  three  dirtindt  mufcles;  taking 
atiachment  to  the  fympbyrts  pubis,  it’  extends  down  to 
.the  poflerior  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  and  fends  oft' 
another  portion,  which  is  attached  to  the  tibia,  or  rather 
to  the  joint  of  the  femur  and  tibia  by  a  flat  tendon.  The 
adduElor  brevis,  lies  immediately  underneath  the  former, 
an-d  is  of  a  linear  figure,  rifing  on  the  os  ifehium  near  the 
36.  edge 
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edge  of  the  foramen  ovale  ;  it  takes  an  oblique  direction, 
and  terminates  on  the  pofterior  flat  part  of  the  thigh,  on 
the  back  of  the  poflerior  trochanter.  The  tenforiu's,  or 
mujculus  fafcice  lata,  is  confidered  by  fome  as  a  mufcle  of 
the  leg  ;  by  others  of  the  thigh  ;  in  this  animal,  however, 
it  is  common  to  both.  This  mufcle  often  varies  in  figure, 
but  is  generally  of  a  triangular  fiiape,  formed  of  two  or 
three  flelhy  bodies,  the  fuperior  point  of  the  triangle  is 
affixed  to  the  os  ilium  on  the  external  angle  of  its  inferior 
ramus,  its  poflerior  point  is  affixed  to  the  proceffiis  recur, 
vatus  femoris  with  the  glutaeus  externus,  with  which  it 
forms  an  intimate  union  ;  its  inferior  part  terminates  by 
aponeurofis,  which  covers  all  the  mufcles  of  the  infide 
the  thigh  and  its  anterior  part,  extending  alfo  over  the 
patella  and  tibia. 

The  other  mufcles  of  this  extremity  are,  Obturator 
externus:  obturator  internus:  pyramidalis:  articularis: 
gemelli :  vaftus  externus:  vaftus  internus  :  vaftus  ante¬ 
rior:  adduCtor  gracilis:  adduCtor  fartorius  :  poplitalis: 
biceps  cruris :  femitendinofus :  adductor  magnus  femoris : 
tibialis  anticus  :  tibialis  internus:  gaftrocnemius  :  linea¬ 
ris,  feu  tibialis  externus  :  extenfor  Brevis  pedi :  extenfor 
longus  pedis  :  peroneas :  perforatus:  perforans:  perforuns 
minor. — See  all  the  mufcles  amply  defcribed  under  Ana¬ 
tom  y,  vol.  i.  p.561-579. 

The  principal  layer  of  the  mufcles,  after  the  panniculus 
carnofus  is  removed,  prefent  themfelves  to  view,  as  deli¬ 
neated  in  the  annexed  Farriery  Plate  III.  of  which  the 
following  is  a  defcription,  with  their  Engliftt  names. — 
Fig.  1,  the  lateral  dilator  of  the  noftril  and  upper  lip. 
Fig.  2,  the  anterior  dilator  of  the  noflril.  Fig,  3,  the  or¬ 
bicular  mufcle  of  the  mouth.  Fig.  4,  the  long  nafal 
mufcle  of  the  lower  lip.  Fig.  3,  abductor  of  the  upper 
lip.  F'ig.  6,  abduCtor  of  the  lower  lip.  Fig.  7,  bucci¬ 
nator  mufcle.  F'ig.  8,  mufcle  which  draws  down  tire 
lower  eye-lid,  the  orbicular  being  removed.  Fig.  9, 
mufcle  which  draws  down  the  eye-ball.  Fig.  10,  raifer 
of  the  eye-ball.  Fig.  it,  adductor  of  the  eye.  Fig.  12, 
abduCtor  of  the  eye.  F'ig.  13,  mafleter  mufcle.  Fig.  14, 
the  flerno-maxillary,  or  martoidxus  mufcle.  I'ig.  15,  the 
fplenius.  Fig.  16,  the  rhomboides.  Fig.  17,  appendages 
of  the  broad  ferrated  mufcle.  Fig.  18,  latiffimus  colli. 
Fig.  19,  the  truchnea-arteria.  Fig.  20,  flerno-hyoidosus. 
F'ig.  21,  the  trapezium.  Fig.  <22,  the  broad  dorfal  mufcle. 
F'ig.  23,  i’upra-fpincfa.  F'ig.  24,  elevator  of  the  ihoulder- 
blade,  or  l'capula.  F'ig.  25,  tire  fub-fpinofa.  Fig.  2 6, 
the  long  abduCtor  of  the  fcapula.  Fig.  27,  the  long  ex- 
tenfor.  Fig.  28,  the  broad  extenfor.  Fig.  29,  middle 
extenfor,  of  the  brachial  mufcles.  Fig.  30,  edges  of  the 
broad  ferrated  nmfcles.  F'ig.  31,  part  of  the  flefliy  fibres 
of  the  great  oblique  mufcle.  F'ig.  32,  the  great  peCtoral. 
Fig.  33,  aponeurofus  which  covers  the  fore-arm,  ariling 
from  the  extenfor  mufcles  of  the  humerus.  Fig.  34,  ex¬ 
tenfor  of  the  coronet-bone.  Fig.  35,  extenfor  of  the  flunk 
or  cannon-bone.  F'ig.  36,  fhort  flexor  of  the  radius.  F'ig. 
37,  the  cubital  mufcle.  F'ig.  38,  external  flexor  of  the 
foot-bone.  Fig.  39,  common  ligament  of  the  knee.  Fig. 
40,  interoffeum,  or  flexor  tendon  of  the  pattern.  F'ig.  41, 
tendon  of  the  flexors  of  the  foot-bone.  F'ig.  42,  ligament 
of  the  fetlock.  F'ig.  43,  digitation  of  the  long  ferrated 
mufcle.  Fig.  44,  digitation  of  the  great  oblique  mufcle, 
uniting  with  the  long  ferrated  mufcle.  Fig.  45,  glutaeus 
medius,  or  great  flexor  of  the  buttock..  F'ig.  46,  the  long 
abductor  of  the  leg.  F'ig.  47,  abduCtor  medius.  F'ig.  48, 
part  of  the  fafeia  lata.  Fig.  49,  the  crural.  F'ig.  50,  the 
vaftus  externus  mufcle.  Fig.  51,  fhort  abduCtor  or  the 
leg.  F'ig.  52,  flexor  of  the  ham.  Fig.  33,  flexor  gracilis 
of  the  foot-bone.  Fig.  54,  gemelli.  Fig.  55,  great  flexor 
of  the  foot-bone.  Fig.  55,  extenfor  gracilis  of  the  ham. 
F'ig.  57,  flexor  of  the  ham.  Fig.  58,  annular  ligament. 
I'ig.  59,  ligament  of  the  ham.  F'ig.  60,  extenfor  tendon 
of  the  coronet-bone.  F'ig.  61 ,  flexor  tendon  of  the  paf- 
tern.  F'ig.  C 2,  tendon  of  the  flexors  of  the  coronet-bone. 
Fig.  63,  ditto  of  the  cannon-bone.  Fig.  64,  elevator 
mufcle  of  the  tail.  Fig.  65,  deprelfor  mufcle  of  the  tail. 
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Of  the  ARTERIES  and  VEINS. 

The  motion  of  the  blood,  which  commences  with  the 
firft  quickening  of  animal  life,  and  fubfides  only  by  its 
diflblution  or  death,  is  carried  on  and  conduced  through 
the  medium  of  thefe  veflels,  which  have  their  origin  in 
the  heart.  Thus  the  blood  paffes  through  the  aorta,  from 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  to  the  extreme  parts  of  the 
arterial  branches;  from  whence  the  whole  mafs  is  tra-nf- 
mitted  into  the  (mailed  veins,  which  convey  it  to  the 
larger,  and  from  them  into  the  vena  cava,  and  fo  back 
through  t he  right  ventricle  to  the  heart  again;  in  which 
courfe  it  perpetually  goes  and  returns  during  life,  for  the 
nouri  fitment  of  the  whole  mufcular  fyflem.  The  phyfio- 
logy  of  this  curious  and  wonderful  operation  of  nature, 
the  foie  property  of  animal  exiflence,  is  fully  explained 
in  our  firft  volume,  p.  609  ;  as  are  the  veflels  tliemfelves, 
p.  624-628";  it  is  therefore  only  requifite  in  this  place  to 
fliew  their  fituation  and  order  in  the  (truCture  of  the  horfe, 
for  the  information  and  government  of  the  veterinary  prac¬ 
titioner,  and  which  we  have  correctly  done  in  the  annexed 
F'arriery  Plate  IV. 

Fig.  x,  the  aorta  afeendens.  Fig.  2,  the  aorta  defeen- 
dens.  F'ig.  3,  the  venae  cavas.  Fig.  4,  the  .brachial  ar¬ 
tery  and  vein.  Fig.  5,  the  jugular  and  carotid  veins. 
Fig.  6,  the  arteries.  Fig.  7,  the  bifurcation  of  the  jugu¬ 
lar  vein.  Fig.  .8,  the  vela  palati.  Fig.  9,  the  foll'ae  na- 
fales.  F'ig.  10,  the  entrance  to  the  larynx.  F'ig.  xi, 
portion  of  the  bale  of  the  tongue.  F'ig.  12,  xadial  artery 
and  vein.  Fig.  13,  cutaneous  radial  vein.  F'ig.  14, 
cubital  artery  and  vein.  Fig.  15,  middle  radial  vein, 
F'ig.  16,  cannon  arteries.  Fig.  17,  cannon  veins.  Fig. 
18,  pattern  artery  and  vein.  Fig.  19,  coronary  artery  and 
vein.  Fig.  20,  branches  of  the  lungs.  Fig.  21,  ramifi¬ 
cation  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  F'ig.  22,  ramification  of 
the  pulmonary  vein.  Fig.  23,  pulmonary  vein.  Fig.  24, 
diaphragmatic  vein.  Fig.  25,  the  aefophagus,  uniting 
with  the  ftomach.  Fig.  26,  tire  cardiac  orifice.  Fig.  27, 
the  pylorus,  uniting  with  the  duodenum  and  mefentery. 
F'ig.  28,  principal  trunks  of  the  anterior  mefenteries. 
F'ig.  29,  lumbar  artery  and  vein.  Fig.  30,  emulgent  ar¬ 
tery  and  vein.  Fig.  31,  the  fpermatic  veirels.  F'ig.  32, 
the  ureter.  Fig.  33,  vena  verecundia  externa.  Fig.  34, 
canalis  deferens.  Fig.  33,  fpermatic  artery  and  vein. 
F'ig.  36,  ‘crural  artery  and  vein.  Fig.  37,  tibial  nerve. 
Fig.  38,  tibial  artery  and  vein. 

Of  the  NERVES. 

Nerve  is  the  organ  of  fenfe  and  touch,  whereby  thofe 
■  fenlations  called  pain  and  pleafurc,  with  all  their  conco¬ 
mitant  or  intermediate  affections,  are  communicated  to 
the  fenforium  of  the  living  animal.  Thefe  nerves  confift 
of  a  feries  of  beautiful  white  cords,  which  proceed  from 
the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and  Fpinal  marrow,  and  are 
fpread  over  all  parts  of  the  body,  by  filaments  and  ramifi¬ 
cations.  Each  nervous  cord  may  be  confidered  as  a  mem¬ 
branous  veil'd,  the  cavity  of  which  is  filled  by  a  great 
number  of  longitudinal  fepta/and  by  medullary  filaments 
which  lie  between  the  fepta.  The  whole  of  the  nerves, 
therefore,  arife  from  one  common  fource,  namely,  the  me¬ 
dullary  fubftance  ;  and  are  interwoven  in  every  mufcle, 
veil'd,  and  bone,  and  tints  unite  the  confent  of  parts  in 
every  animal  body,  fo  as  to  produce  an,  uniform  and  vigo¬ 
rous  mode  of  aCtion,  vvhenfoever  needful,  for  the  various 
purpofes  to  which  animal  life  is  occafionally  directed.  By 
means  of  this  curious  and  delicate  organization,  the  nerves 
are  highly  fufceptible  of  impreffions  from  various  ftimuli, 
which  are  inftantaneotvfly  tranfmitted  to  the  central  part, 
the  cen for  turn  commune.  Flence  it  Is,  that  when  the  horfe 
is  (truck  with  t he  whip,  or  pierced  by  the  fpur,  as  a  fti- 
mulant  to  greater  aCtion,  the  ftroke  does  not  affeCt  that 
part  only  on  which  it  is 'applied,  but  operates  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  greater  or  (mailer  degiee  of  frefh  vigour,  in 
every  other  part  of  the  animal  fyflem. 

An  hypothefis  has  been  hazarded  by  the  late  ingenious 
C.  V.  do  Samuel,  profeflyr  in  the  veterinary  college  of 
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I.ondon,  upon  the  principles  of  his  countryman  M.  Bour- 
gelat,  which,  from  its  novelty  in  England,  has  alfo  been 
infilled  upon  by  fome  ftibfequent  writers  on  Farriery  ; 
namely,  “  that  the  fuperior  fpeed  and  aftion  of  a  horfe 
imiti  depend  on  the  true  geometrical  conftruftion  ot  the 
Various  parts  of  his  body.”  We  cannot,  however,  for  a 
moment,  admit  the  fail.  That  a  due  and  proper  con¬ 
formation  of  the  parts  in  the  ftrufture  of  a  horfe,  is  indif- 
penfable  for  the  production  of  external  beauty,  every  one 
will  allow  ;  and  that  fuch  conformation  might  alfo  be  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  gift  of  fpeed,  will  not  altogether  be  de¬ 
nied.  But  experience  continually  fiiows,  that  horl'es 
coarfelv  made,  and  without  the  fmalleft  pretence  to  exaft 
geometrical  proportion,  often  do  and  will  heat  others,  no 
matter  how  much  more  elegantly  formed,  or  howfoever 
comnienfurate  to  Bourgelat’s  rules  of  mechanical  ftruc- 
ture,  both  in  running  and  leaping,  and  in  all  the  paces 
w  hich  conflitute  what  is  termed  good  aBion.  Juft  fo,  in 
our  own  fpecies,  we  fee  men  coarlely  made,  of  unfavour¬ 
able  afpeft,  and  ill-fhapen  limbs,  often  excel  others  in 
athletic  exercifes,  and  in  featsof  bodily  fkili  and  exertion, 
who  are  more  elegantly  proportioned,  and  who  poffefs  a 
more  interefting  exterior.  Here  the  principle  of  geome¬ 
trical  conftruCtion  feems  contradicted  by»  obvious  faCt. 
How,  then,  are  we  to  account  for  thefe  circumftances  of 
fuperiority  in  the  fame  animals,  and  in  the  fame  ftate  of 
training  and  of  health  !  We  fay,  that  it  depends  on  a  fu¬ 
perior  degree  of  Jlrengtk  and  J'pirit ,  originating  from  a 
greater  compaCtnefs  of  bone,  and  from  a  fuperior  flow  of 
the  nervous  fluid,  which  not  only  gives  vigourand  energy 
to  the  mufcles,  but  conftitutes  that  invincible  character 
called  courage,  which  impels  both  man  and  horfe,  of 
whatfoever  make,  to  the  achievement  of  great  and  noble 
aCtions,  which  all  are  ready  to  admire,  but  which  few 
can  imitate. 

Sainbel’s  hypothefis  of  the  neceflity  of  true  geometrical 
proportion  for  the  acquifition  of  fpeed,  is  neatly  refuted 
by  the  editors  of  the  Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  viii. 
p.  469;  who  after  Hating  the  proportions  inlifted  upon  by 
that  author,  and  comparing  them  with  the  ftrUfture  of 
the  famous  horfe  Eclipfe,  as  fet  down  likewile  by  Suinbel, 
have  deduced,  from  his  own  words,  “  that  this  univerfal 
viCh  r,  of  unequalled  fpeed,  had  not  one  true  proportion  of  a 
good  horje  about  him! — an  awkward  difcovery  for  the  com¬ 
parative  anatomift  to  reconcile  with  that  which  is  Hated 
above.” 

‘  Experiments  on  the  bones  of  horfes  were  made  by  the 
latedir  Fan  let  Sr.  John,  barti  of  Dogmersfield  Park  near 
Odihunt  in  Hampfhire,  where  the  Veterinary  Society  of 
London  firft  took  its  rife.  That  refpeftable  baronet, 
with  a  view  to  difcover  the  reafon  why  a  high  bred  horfe 
ftiould  poffefs  more  real  ftrength  Than  a  cart  horfe,  con¬ 
trived  to  load  the  cannon  bone  of  each  horfe  at  their  re- 
fpeCtive  extremities,  the  centers  being  placed  on  the  edge 
of  a, bar  of  iron  ;  when  he  obferved  that  it  required  nearly 
double  the  weight  or  pnrchafe  to  break  the  former,  that 
had  been  found  fuflficieiit  to  divide  the  latter.  The  rca- 
fon  of  this,  on  infpefting  the  fraCture,  was  lelf-evident  : 
for  the  bone  of  the  bred-horte  was  com  pa  ft  and  folid  like 
marble  ;  whereas  that  of  the  cart-horfe  was  remarkably 
porous,  very  hollow,  and  made  up  at  the  condyles  inte¬ 
riorly  with  a  crumbling  coarfe  fpungy  fubftance.  On 
fubjefting  them  to  the  balance,  he  found  that  the  cannon 
bone  of  the  blood  horfe  out-weighed  that  of  the  cart- 
horfe  by  nearly  two  pounds  avoirdupois,  ^though  it  was 
fo  much  fmaller.  Here,  then,  appears  a  fatisfaftory  proof, 
that  the  corporeal  ftrength  of  a  horfe  refides  in  the  fabric 
of  the  ficeleton,  and  not  altogether  in  its  fze,  or  geometri¬ 
cal  proportion  of  the  general  ftrufture.  And  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  what  is  termed  frcngth  in  a  cart-horfe, 
means  nothing  more  than  the  purchafe  he  contributes  to 
the  draught  ;  and  which  is  effected  more  by  his  weight, 
ftriftly  ipeaking,  than  by  his Jlrength.  The  blood  horfe 
in  work,  will  always  wear  down  the  heavier  cattle,  whe¬ 
ther  in  hunting,  or  on  the  road,  arifing  from  his  greater 
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capability  of  enduring  fatigue.  This  fa  ft  is  well  known 
to  coach-mafters,  who  feleft  blood-horles  for  the  levere 
duty  of  the  mail-coaches. 

If  then,  to  greater  ftrength  of  bone,  vve  add  fuperior 
courage,  communicated  through  the  region  of  the  nerves 
to  every  fenfe  which  enforces  fpirit  and  aftion,  the  real 
caufe  why  one  horfe,  or  one  man,  (hall  excel  or  outftrip 
another,  unfolds  itfelf  to  the  inquifitive  mind  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  carry  conviftion  on  the  face  ot  it ;  and  this 
will  be  further  confirmed,  by  a  flight  inveftigation  of  the 
animal  phyfiology,  which  teaches  that  the  nervous  fyftem 
is  the  only  medium  by  which  activity,  (pirit,  and  vigour, 
are  communicated  to  the  corporeal  frame.  See  Ana¬ 
tomy,  vol.  i.  p.  595*  Hence  thole  who  are  emulous  of 
whatis  termed  riding  injlyle, — of  being  carried  w  ith  ipeed 
and  fafety  over  the  ground,  endeavour  to  pufchafe  hoj'fes 
of  high  mettle  and  courage  ;  tor  fuch  as  are  prone  to 
ftumble  or  fall,  inherit  but  a  final  1  fit  are  of  thefe  valuable 
ingredients. 

It  is  a  curious  faft,  afcertained  by  comparative  ana¬ 
tomy,  that  the  nerves  go  out  chiefly  by  pairs  in  all  ani¬ 
mals  hitherto  di Hefted,  and  even  in  the  infect  tribes ;  as 
may  be  feen  under  Entomology,  vol.vi.  p.  839,  where 
nolefs  than  forty-five  pair  ot  nerves,  and  two  finglc  ones, 
were  difcovered  in  the  difl'eftion  ot  a  caterpillar.  In  the 
horfe,  there  are  forty-feven  pair  of  nerves  ;  but  in  man, 
only  forty  pair.  In  the  horfe,  ten  pair  iffue  from  the  en¬ 
cephalon,  and  thirty-feven  from  the  fpine,  thence  called 
the Jpinal  nerves.  Of  the  ten  pair  ifluing  from  the  encepha¬ 
lon,  the  firft  is  the  olfaBory,  by  fome  ftill  called  the  mamil¬ 
lary  procejfes  ;  this  pair  goes  to  the  nofe  in  beautiful  reti¬ 
culated  branches,  to  convey  the  fenfe  of  fmelling.  The 
fecond  pair  of  nerves  is  the  optic,  which  are  fent  to  the  re¬ 
tina  for  the  purpofes  of  vifion.  The  third  pair  pafs  to 
the  eye-lid  and  eye-ball  ;  whence  it  lias  the  name  of  motor 
oculi.  The  fourth  pair  is  alfo  direfted  to  the  eyes;  and 
as  their  office  is  to  move  the  eyes  in  all  paffions  and  affec¬ 
tions,  they  have  acquired  the  name  of  pathetic  nerves.  The 
fifth  pair  divide  into  three  great  branches,  called  the  oph¬ 
thalmic  and  maxillary  fuperior  and  inferior-,  palling  into  all 
parts  of  the  head,  the  ball  of  the  eye,  the  nofe,  mouth, 
tongue,  teeth,  ear,  &c.  and  to  the  fuperior  and  inferior 
maxillary  bones.  The  nerves  of  thefixth  pair  inofculate 
with  the  fifth  ;  pafs  under  the  dura  mater,  and  fend  out 
branches  which  conflitute  the  origin  of  the  intercofal 
nerves.  The  feventh  pah  conftitutes  the  auditory  nerves, 
palling  to  the  tympan  of  the  ear,  and  ramifying  over  all 
parts  of  the  neck  and  face.  The  eighth  pair  is  called  par 
vagum,  or  the  wandering  nerves,  becaufe  they  iuofculate 
and  keep  up  a  communication  with  the  branches  of  many 
other  nerves,  and  are  diftributed,  not  only  to  the  head, 
but  alfo  into  many  other  parts  of  the  body,  particularly 
large  bundles  of  inofculating  fibres  to  the  heart,  the  lungs, 
the  ftomach,and  all  the  vifeera  in  the  lower  belly,  where 
they  join  the  intercoftal  and  lumbar  I  pi nu  1  nerves,  and 
make  a  moft  beautiful  difplay  of  cordated  ramifications. 
One  branch  of  this  pair  palling  round  the  great  curve  of 
tli e  aorta,  "and  thence  returning  tip  again  to  the  cefopha- 
gus,  to  give  branches  to  the  larynx,  tire  called  the  recurrent 
nerves.  The  ninth  pair  paffes  from  the  inferior  part  of 
the  corpora  pyramidalia,  through  its  proper  holes  in  the 
occipital  bone  ;  and  its  branches  are  ibon  loft  in  the  muf¬ 
cles  and  fubftance  of  the  tongue  ;  whence  they  are  called 
the  gufatory  or  tailing  nerves.  The  tenth  pair  goes  out 
between  the  os  occipitus  and  firft  vertebra  of  tile  neck  ;  and 
after  having  given  branches  to  the  great  ganglion  of  the 
intercoftal,  eighth,  ninth,  and  firft  cervical,  nerves,  it 
unites  in  fending  branches  to  the  trachea,  and  to  the  heart. 
The  intercoftal,  after  this,  confiding  of  two  branches, 
forms  a  new  ganglion;  and  then,  defeending  along  the  fides 
of  the  vertebras  of  the  thorax,  receives  branches  from 
the  dorfal  nerves  ;  which  branches  appearing  to  come  out 
between  the  ribs,  hath  given  the  name  of  intercofal  to  the 
whole  nerve. 

In  the  annexed  Farriery  Plate  V.  the  diftribution  of  the 
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nerves  i  (Thing  from  the  encephalon,  with  their  various 
ramifications,  ganglions,-  &c.  are  corredtly  delineated. 
Fig.  1,  a  portion  of  the  orbit-,  with  part  of  the  bafe  of  the 
(hull,  which  envelop.;  the  four'firft  pair  of  nerves.  Fig.  2, 
cord  of  the  fifth  pa’r.  Fig.  3,  tiie  fixth  pair,  (liewing 
their  inofculationS  with  the  fifth.  Fig.  4,  the  feventh 
pair,  or  auditory  nerves.  Fig.  5,  6,  and  7,  (hew  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  pair.  Fig.  3,  the  re¬ 
current  branch.  Fig.  9,  branch  of  the  tenth  pair  leading 
to  the  intercoftals.  Fig.  10,  intercoftal  ganglion.  Fig.  ji, 
another  branch  of  the  tenth  pair,  i  fining  from  between  the 
cervical  vertebra;,  and  proceeding  to  form  part  of  the 
plexus  pulmonaritis.  Fig.  12,  branch  of  the  eighth  pair, 
aefcenJing  t  1  the  diaphram.  Fig.  13,  the  aorta.  Fig. 
14,  branch  of  nerve.  Fig.  15,  bundle  of  nerves  uniting  ; 
among  which  are  the  intercbft.il,  brachial  nerves.  Fig. 
16,  anterior  mefenteric  plexus.  Fig.’  17,  branch  from 
the  dorfal  nerves,  uniting  with  the  inteicofhd,  and  help¬ 
ing  to  form  that  plexus.  Fig.  iS,  branch  from  the  fame 
inofculation,  contributing  .  to  the  polterior  mefenteric 
plexus.  Fig.  19,  another  branch  of  the  dorfal  and  inter¬ 
coftal  nerves,  contributing  to  form  tiie  renal  plexus, 
Fig.  20,  branch  produced  from  the  lumbar  nerves,  con¬ 
tributing  to  form  the  renal  plexus,  at  fig.  21.  Fig.  32, 
branch  from  this  plexus  going  for  diftribution  into  the 
pelvis.  Fig;  23,  the  large  nerve,  which  fuppprts the  pe- 
riftaltic  motion  of  the  intertines,  which'  are  litre  laid 
bare. 

The  thirty- feveri  pair  of  fpinal  nerves  are  diftinguifited 
into  fets, or  divifions,  according  to  the  vertebra;  frpm  be¬ 
tween  which  they  pals  put.  Their  origin  being  from  the 
fpinal  marrow,  which  commences  from  the  brain,  the 
firft  fet  are  confequently  from  the  vertebrae  of  tiie  neck. 
Thefe  fend  out  (even  pair,  called  cervical  nerves  ;  eighteen 
pair  from  the  vertebrae  of  the  back,  called  dorfal  nerves'- 
fix  pair -from  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins,  called  lumbar 
nerves  ;  and  (ix  pair  from  the  osfacruni ,  or  falfe  vertebrae, 
&c.  Thofe  of  the  neck,  or  cervical  nerves,  are  difperfed 
partly  on  the  mu  (cl  es  of  the  face,  partly  on  the  miifqles 
of  the  neck  itfelf,  and  partly  on  the  (boulders  and  fore 
legs;  which  particular  brandies  are  thence  termed  bra¬ 
chial  nerves.  Branches,  likevvife,  of  the  third  cervical 
pair,  uniting  with  the  fecond,  and  iiiofculating  with  tiie 
fourth  pair,  produce  the  branch  called  the  phrenetic  nerve, 
which,  after pafting  over  the  pericardium  or  capfuia  of  the 
heart,  is  finally  loft  in  the  centre  cf  the  diaphram. 

The  eighteen  pair  of  dorfal  nerves,  palling  out  on  each 
fide  the  vertebrae  of  the  back,  give  branches  to  all  the 
mufeles  of  the  trunk,  to  the  diaphram,  and  abdominal 
vifcera.  They  likewife  fend  branches  to  join  the  in  ter - 
coftals,  by  which  means  a  communication  is  made  among 
them  all.  The  lumbar  nerves  likewife  communicate  with 
the  intercoftal s,  and  with  each  other;  and  give  out 
branches  to  t he  mufeles  of  the  loins.  Branches  frpm 
thefe  nerves  likewife  form  a  plexus,  from  which  a  trunk 
runs  along  the  forepart  of  the  pelvis,  and  to  the  pfoas 
rnufcle  ;  another  branch  partes  to  the  integuments  inlide 
the  thigh,  whence  it  acquires  the  name  of  t he  pofterior 
crural  nerve.  The  three  firft  pair  from  the  os  facruni  or 
falfe  vertebras,  called  by  Lafofte  /acred  nerves,  uniting 
with  branches  from  the  lumbar  nerves,  form  t he  '/duties, 
or  ifchiatic  nerves.  Thefe,  after  fending  nerves  to  the 
pelvis,  and  to  the  externa!  parts  of  the  penis,  or  puden¬ 
dum  nuiliebre,  form  a  plexus  on  the  rump,  fending  out 
large  branches  over  the  buttocks,  mufeles  of  the  hips, 
and  all  the  back  parts  of  the  thigh.  A  little  above  the 
ham,  it  fends  off  the  anterior  crural  branch  over  the 
fibula,  and,  finking  among  the  mufeles  on  the  external 
part  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  palies  the  coronary  ring,  and  is 
finally  loft  in  the  fenfible  frog  of  the  foot  ;  where  the  in¬ 
jury  it  is  apt  to  receive  from  ignorant  farriers,  not  unfre- 
quently  produces  incurable  lamenefs. 

In  Plate  VI.  we  have  given'  a  correct  delineation  of  the 
fpinal  nerves,  whereby  their  ramifications  and  union  with 
the  interior  branches,  may  be  eafiiy  afeenained.  Fig,  1, 
the  brain  laid  bare.  Fig.' 2,  the  upper  or' hinder  pan' of 
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.the  brain.  .Fjgr  3,  -its  union  with  the  fpinal  marrow. 
Fig,  4,-  the  fpinal  marrow  laid  open,  the  covering  .of  the 
dura  mater  being  diffedted  away.  Fig.  5,  the  diviiion  or 
fet  of  cervical  nerves,  the  three  laft  of  which  produce  the 
brachial  nerves.  Fig,  6,  the  dorfal  fpinal  marrow,  pro¬ 
ducing  the  eighteen  pair  of  dorfal  nerves.  Fig.  7,  tire 
lumbar  fpinal  marrow,  producing  t lie  lumbar  nerves. 
Fig.  3,  the  facred  nerves,  fo  called  as  arifurg  from  the  os 
facruni,  and  producing  tiie  fciatics.  Fig.  9,  the  pofterior 
crural  nerve.  Fig.  10,  the  anterior  crural  nerve.  Fig. 
1 1,  the  fame  ramifying  over  the  external  part  of  the  thigh 
and  leg. 

For  the  pathology  confequent  upon  injuries  and  rup¬ 
tures  of  the  nerves,  with  their  more  particular  offices  and 
divifions,  fee  the  article  Anatomy,  vol.  i.  p.  633-636. 

Be'ides  the  arterial,  venal,  and  nervous,  yeffels  or  fyf- 
tems,  there  yet  remains  another  of  confiderable  import¬ 
ance  to  be  delcrihed,  namely,  the  lymphatic,  or  abforbent 
fyftem.  The  veffels  proper  to  this,  fyftem,  are  termed 
lymphatics,  or  ab/prbents,  becaufe  they  abforb  or  take  up 
that  milky  juice  or  pure  effence  of  the  aliments,  called 
lymph  or  chyle,  and  convey  it  into  the  blood.  The  ab- 
forbents,  ex  c  hi  five  of  the  glands,  confiftof  three  arrange¬ 
ments,  viz.  the  la&cals,  which  accompany  the  intestinal 
tube  ;  the  lymphatics,  which  accompany  the  external  ar¬ 
teries  ;  and  the  thoracic  duel  or  relervoi.r  of  the  chyle, 
which  receives. the  contents  of  both  the  lacteals  and  lym¬ 
phatics,  and  then  conveys  it  to  the  blood,,  duly  elaborated, 
by  opening  into  the  circulating  mafs,  at  the  angle  formed 
between  the  jugular,  and  (ufclaviap,  veins.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  lymphatic  veffels  is  extreniely  curious  and 
beautiful;  confiding  of  a  (uperficial  fet,  and  of  another 
more  deeply  feated.  The  fupetficial  confifts  of  nume¬ 
rous  veffels  difpofed  between  tire' hide  and  the  firft  layer 
of  mufeles, anaftomofing  with  the  cellular  membrane.  The 
deep-feated  lymphatics  Ihape  their  courfe  beneath  the 
mufeles,  and  accompany  the  arteries  by  adhering  clofely 
to  their  (Ides'.  One  order  of  thefe  veffels  is  appropriated 
to  the  fore  extremity  ;  another  to  the  body  or  trunk  of 
the  animal  ;  and  a  third  to  the  hind  or  pofterior  extremity  ; 
and  they  are  always  difcoverable  on  carefully  differing 
the  part. 

Tlte  thoracic  dudt,  which  receives  the  chyle,  is  of  con¬ 
fiderable  magnitude  in  the  horfe,  lying  on  the  aorta  at  the 
Joins,  but  as  it  paifes  forward  towards  the  thorax,  it, dips 
lower  beneath  the  furfuce,  palling  alrnoft  under  the  aprtfu 
It  is  l'malleft  in  the  middle,  and  enlarging,  towards  each 
end.  Where  it  enters  the  vena  cava,  or  rather  the  yeftej 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  jugular  and  fubclayian  veins', 
it  forms  a  large  round  head  or  cyft,  and  is  provided  with  a. 
valvular  apparatus  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  chyle,  or 
the  blood  from  entering  the  daft.  Toward  tiie  loins  it 
adheres  ftrongly  to  the  coats  of  the  aorta,  and  lower  do-yvn 
is  embraced  by  the  tendon  of  tiie  diaphragm,;  it  then  en¬ 
larges,  and  palling  upon  and  by  the  fide  of  the  lumbar 
veins,  difebarges  itfelf  by  feveral  openings  into  them, 
which  openings  are  alfo  provided  with  valves. 

The  beautiful  and  admirable  conftruction  of  all  thefe 
feparate  and  diftindt  fyftems  of  veffels  ;  their  intimate  Con¬ 
nection  with  the  mu  feu  lar  fibre,  and  marrow  of  the  bones  ; 
their  fubferviency  to  the  action  of  the  nobler  organs,  the 
heart  and  the  brain,  for  the  purpofes  of  Curtaining  animal 
life  and  fenfe,  and  of  upholding  them  in  vigour  and  in 
health,  are  fubjeifts  which  the  veterinary  furgeon  is  bound 
to  ftudy,  before  he  can  decedt  the  radical  caufes  of  the 
numerous  difeafes,  which  have  their  origin  in  the  difturb- 
ance  or  defeits  of  ahy  of  thefe  circulating  fyftems  ;  or  be¬ 
fore  iie  can  expedt  the  rank  of  liis  profeftion,  or  the 
fcience  itfelf,  to  grow  into  repute,  or  be  refeued  from  the 
ignorant  and  difgraceful  hands  into  which  it  has  fallen. 
As  a  further  incitement  10  thefe  laudable  endeavours,  and 
with  a  view  to  illurtrate  as  much  as  poflible  tliis  beauti¬ 
ful  arrangement  of  the  animal  functions  in  tjie  horfe,  we 
have  added  the  annexed  Engraving,  Plate  VII.  calcu¬ 
lated  to  (hew  the  union  of  the  arteries  with  the  veins  ;  of 
the  nerves  with  the  mulcuiar  fibre  ;  of  the  lymphatics 
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with  the  nerves,  and  of  the  thoracic  dud:  with  the  venal 
blood.  Fig.  i,  the  aorta.  Fig.  2,  the  vena  cava.  Fig. 
3,  the  cefophagus.  Fig.  4,  the  brachial  nerves.  Fig.  5, 
the  parotid  glands.  Fig.  6,  the  falivary  canal.  Fig.  7, 
the  maxillary  arteries  and  veins.  Fig.  8,  the  feminal 
vefTels.  Fig.  9,  branch  of  lymphatic  velfels  of  the  pof- 
terior  extremity.  Fig.  to,  the  epididimis.  Fig.  n,the 
canal  dift'crens.  Fig.  12,  the  pancreas.  Fig.  13,  the 
thoracic  dud,  or  refervoir  of  the  chyle.  Fig.  14,  the 
tranf'verfe  apophyfis  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  Fig.  15, 
lodgement  of  the  kidneys.  Fig.  16,  mamellae  of  the  kid¬ 
neys.  Fig.  17,  the  ftomach,  duodenum,  and  mefentery, 
with  the  external  membrane  removed,  in  order  to  exhibit 
the  beautiful  all'emblage  of  veins,  arteries,  and  ladeal 
vefTels.  The  arteries  are  all  injeded,  to  fhew  the  red 
blood;  the  veins  blue;  the  nerves  white;  the  ladeals 
grey. 

OF  THE  VISCERA. 

By  vifcera,  we  underhand  all  the  parts  or  organs,  con¬ 
tained  within  the  cavities  or  hollows  of  the  fkeleton,  or 
external  frame  of  bone.  Such  are  t he  contents  of  the 
head  ;  of  the  thorax  or  chef! ;  and  of  the  abdomen  or 
-belly.  The  parts  proper  to  the  firfl  cavity,  or  head,  are 
the  brain,  medulla  oblongata,  See.  Thofe  of  the  fecond, 
or  clieft,  are  the  lungs,  and  heart,  &c.  Thofe' of  the 
third  cavity,  or  abdomen,  are  the  ftomach,  inteftines, 
liver,  fpleen,  or  milt,  pancreas  or  fweet-bread,  kidneys, 
ureters,  and  parts  proper  to  generation.  All  thefe  we 
ill  a  11  deferibe  in  their  refpedive  order. 

Of  the  HEAD. 

Immediately  within  the  fkull  lies  the  dura  mater ,  fo 
called  from  its  texture,  which  is  very  firm  ;  and  likewife 
to  give  origin  to  mod  of  the  membranes  throughout  the 
body.  It  is  the  uppermoft-  membrane  peculiar  to  the 
brain,  which  it  involves  and  covers  on  all  parts;  and  be- 
lides  the  communication  it  has  with  the  pericranium,  it 
is  tied  to  the  p i a  mater,  and  to  the  brain  itfelf,  by  the 
biood-veftels  which  penetrate  the  fkull,  and  are  inferted 
in  it,  and  pafs  through  it.  This  membrane  is  double, 
like  the  peritonaeum  and  pleura,  and  fends  forth  a  pro¬ 
duction,  which  in  man  refembles  a  fickle,  and  is  therefore 
called  th eja/x.  This  membrane  divides  the  upper  part, 
or  conical  lubftance  of  the  brain,  into  a  right  and  left 
fide.  Within  its  duplicature  are  feversl  cavities,  called 
the  finufes  of  the  dura  mater ,  the  longeft  of  which  runs 
length-wife,  and  is  divided  into  fev.eral  branches,  where¬ 
of  two  del'cend  downward  to  the  bottom  of  the  occiput, 
and  a  third  to  the  glundula  pinealis.  The  piamater,  which 
immediately  involves  the  brain,  and  adheres  clofe  to  it 
in-  its,  convolutions  ana  folds,  is  a  very  thin  membrane, 
but  of  exquifite  (enfe.  It  is  furnifhed  with  an  infinite 
number  of  arteries,  which  fpring  from  the  carotid  and 
cervical  arteries  ;  and  with  veins  from  the  jugulars  ;  all 
of  which  are  very  fmall,  but  finely  interwoven  ope  .with 
another.  Thefe  two  membranes  are  not  only  of  ufe  to 
cover  and  involve  the  brain,  in  order  to  preferve  it,  and 
to  hold  its  delicate  lubftance  together,  but  alfo  to  fuftain 
the  vefTels  that  enter  into  it.  They  are  farther  ufeful,  as 
they  make  up  the  two  innermoll  coats  which  iheuth  the 
fpinal  marrow. 

The  brain  of  a  horfe  is  much  lefs  in  proportion  than 
that  of  a  man;  but  iscompofedof  a  medullary  lubftance, 
and  has  molt  or  all  the  parts  which  are  dilcoverable  in  a 
human  head.  It  is  alfo  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  the 
cerebrum,  cerebellum,  ai)d  medulla  oblongata.  The 
cerebrum  contains  all  that  lubftance  which  lies  .uppermolt 
in  the  head,  and  which  is  divided  in  half  by  the  falx  above 
delcribed.  Its  outlide  is  of  an  ulhy  colour,  and  formed 
into  leveral  convolutions  and  windings,  but  not  with  Tuch 
vifible  regularity  as  the  cerebellum  ;  its  infide  is  white, 
and  therefore  called  the  corpus  callofum.  The  cerebellum 
is  divided  from  the  cerebrum  by  a  produdtion  of  lire  pia 
mater,  which  alfo  affords  a  particular  cover  to  all  its.folds, 
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which  keep  them  feparate  from  each  other.  This  is  made 
up  of  four  parts,  whereof  two  are  lateral,  and  two  in  the 
middle,  (landing  before  and  behind;  they  are  fomewhat 
orbicular,  and  are  called  the  proccjfes  vennicu lares,  from  the 
refemblance  they  bear  to  worms.  The  medulla  oblongata 
is  the  beginning  of  the  fpinal  marrow,  as  ftiewn  in  the 
Farriery  Plate  VI.  It  is  of  an  uniform,  white, .and  com¬ 
pact,  fubftance,  harder  than  the  brain  or  cerebellum.  It 
rifes  from  fix  roots,  two  of  which  fpring  from  that  part 
of  the  brain  called  the  corpora Jlriat a  ;  the  other  four  rile 
lower  and  more  backward. 

The  rcte  mirabile ,  which  fupports  the  brain,  is  a  curious- 
reticulation  of  biood-veftels,  formed  out  of  the  fmall 
branches  which  fpring  from  the  larger  carotid  arid  cervi¬ 
cal  arteries,  having  pafted  through  the  fkull  by  proper- 
holes  in  the  bones  of  the  temples.  Thefe  vefTels  are  the 
more  adapted  to  the  nourifhment  of  the  brain,  by  being 
thus  interwoven  one  with  another,  as  by  that  means  the 
blood  is  longer  retained,  than  if  they  obferved  a  lineal 
direction.  The  glandula  pituitaria  is  the  next  tiling  ob- 
fervable  :  towards  the  bottom  of  the  brain  it  is  enclofed 
within  the  membranes,  and  feated  in  a  fmall  cavity  in  the 
os  cuneiforrr.e,  or  wedge-like  bone,  provided  by  nature 
for  that  purpofe.  It  has  a  conduit  called  the  infundibulum, 
which  conveys  the  excrementous  matter  of  the  brain  into 
it  ;  and  for  that  reafon  moftanatomifts  have  believed  there 
was  a  palfage  from  it  to  the  nofe  ;  but  late  enquiries  have 
difeovered  two  fmall  dubts  which  it  fends  off  to  the  jugu¬ 
lar  veins  ;  whence  fome  are  of  opinion  it  is  again  mixed 
with  the  blood. 

Anatomifts  have  been  fo  much  puzzled  to  find  out 
proper  refeuiblances  for  leveral  parts  of  the  brain,  that 
they  have  diiliriguithed  fome  of  them  by  the  vulgar  names 
of  nates ,  or  buttocks,  and  others  by  that  of  tejlcs,  or 
ftones.  Thefe  confift  of  four  orbicular  eminences,  which 
jut  out  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  or  beginning  of  the 
fpinal  marrow  ;  the  two  firft  being  the  largeft,  and  the 
two  other  only  appendages  to  them.  The  corpora  Jlriala, 
fo  called  from  their  being  (freaked  or  chamfered,  are 
only  the  tw.o  points  or  ends  which  proceed  from  the  nates  ; 
by  thefe  the  medulla  oblongata  adheres  to  the  brain  ;  and 
by  the  nates  and  teftes  it  adheres  to  the  cerebellum.  Be¬ 
tween  the  nates -is  placed  the  gland  called  glandula  pine, 
alis.  Beiides  the  parts  already  delcribed,  there  are  the 
fornix,  and  ie.ptum  lucidum.  The  feptum  lucidurn 
is  only  that  portion  which  divides  the  ventricles  ;  and 
the  fornix  is  a  kind  of  vault  or  arch,  which  rifes  between 
the  brain  and  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  ferves  to  fup- 
port  the  upper  part  of  the  brain,  that  it  may  not  prefs 
too  hard  upon  the  fubjacent  parts.  By  means  of  this 
mod  delicate  organization  the  animal  fpirits  are  elaborat¬ 
ed,  and  from  hence  conveyed  into  the  nerves,  which  com¬ 
municate  vigour  and  adtion  to  all  parts  of  the'body. 

The  eye9  tire  the  organs  of  vifion  ;  all  outward  obicdls 
being  conveyed  by  them-  to  the  common  fenfory.  They 
are  of  a  convex  globular  figure,  inclofed  within  their 
proper  orbits.  The  eyelids  ferve  as  a  lafeguard  to  pre- 
ferve  them  from  external  injuries.  They  are  compoled 
of  the  (kin,  fleftiy  paunicle,  and  mufcles,  which  are  all 
wrought  into  an  exquifite  finenels  :  t he  inner  membrane, 
which  is  very  fmootli,  that  the  eye  may  move. the  more 
ealily  under  it,  is  a  production  of  the  pericranium  ;  the 
extremities  or  edges  are  very  hard,  partly  to  help  their 
action,  and  partly  that  they  may  meet  clofe  together. 
The  eye  itfelf  is  compoled  of  three  humours,  and  four 
tnnicles  ;  the  firft  of  its  tunicles  is  called  adnata  ;  it  riles 
from  the  pericranium,  and  is  fpread  all  over  the  white  of 
the  eye,  by  which  means  it  keeps  it  firm  in  its  focket.  1 1 
is  of  exquifite  fenfe,  and  very  full  of  biood-veftels,  which 
are  perceivable  at  all  times,  but  efpecially  when  the  eye 
lias  received  any  injury.  The  next,  which  is  the  firft  of 
its  proper  coats,  is  called  the fclerotica ,  from  its  hardnels. 
It  riles  from  the  dura  mater,  being  opaque  on  its  hind- 
part,  but  clear  and  tranlparent  on  its  fore-part,  from 
whence  rt  is  called  the  cornea.  The  third  is  named  cko- 
3  P  ' roides , 
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roides,  from  its  refemblance  to  the  chorion,  which  inclofes 
the  foetus  in  the  womb;  this  rifes  from  the  pia  mater, 
and  forms  the  inner  coat  of  the  optic  nerve.  It  is  black 
on  its  infide,  and  open  on  its  fore-part  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  ptipilla;  the  fore-part  of  this  coat  is  alfo  diftin- 
guilhed  from  its  back-part,  by  the  name  of  uvea,  from  its 
refemblance  to  a  grape.  To  this  belongs  the  ligamentum 
ciliare,  becaufe  it  confifts  of  {lender  filaments,  like  the 
hairs  of  the  eye-lid.  The  ufe  of  thefe  filaments  is  to 
widen  and  conltringe  the  cryfiailine  humour,  by  contract¬ 
ing  or  opening  the  perforation  of  the  uvea.  The  inner- 
mod,  or  fourt  h  tiinicle,  is  an  expanfion  of  the  fubftance 
ot  the  optic  nerve,  and  is  called  the  retina,  becaufe  it  en- 
ccmpafies  the  vitreous  humour  likea  net  ;  by  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  rays  of  light  on  the  fine  filaments  of  this  coat, 
and  Aie  reflection  which  is  caufed  by  the  opaquenefs  of 
the  1’clerctica,  and  blacknefs  of  the  infide  of  the  uvea,  all 
external  images  are  conveyed  diftinCt  to  the  imagination; 
whereas,  if  the  rays  were  not  thus  collected  on  the  retina, 
there  could  be  no  fuch  thing  as  diftinct  vifion. 

The  humours  of  the  eye  are  in  number  three.  The 
outermoft  is  called  the  aqueous,  or  watery  humour,  being 
thin  and  fluid  ;  it  fills  up  the  fpace  between  the  cornea 
and  cryfiailine  humour  in  the  fore-part  of  the  eye.  The 
cryjlalline  humour  is  fo  called  from  its  brightnefs,  being 
clear  and  tranfparent,  like  cryftal  ;  it  is  inclol'ed  in  the 
vitreous  humour,  and  is  the  chief  inftrument  whereby 
the  rays  of  light  are  collected  upon  the  filamentous  ex- 
panfipn  of  the  retina:  in  the  largenefs  and  purity  of  the 
cryjlalline  lens  in  horfes,  conlifis  the  goodnefs  of  their 
eyes,  which  fiiould  above  all  things  be  regarded  ;  and  it 
is  this  valuable  acquifition  which  gives  him  a  fuperioiity 
over  man,  when  travelling  in  the  dark.  The  laft  is  cal¬ 
led  the  vitreous  humour  ;  it  is  not  fo  folid  as  the  cryfiailine, 
hut  exceeds  both  it  and  the  watery  humour  in  quantity  ; 
it  is  partly  convex,  excepting  that  cavity  where  it  receives 
and  (urrounds  the  cryfiailine.  It  is  not  fo  bright  as  the 
cryfiailine,  but  yet  tranfparent,  that  the  vilible  fpecies 
received  into  the  cryfiailine  humour  might  not  be  reflect¬ 
ed  before  tiiey  reach  the  retina,  but  be  tranfmitred  to  it 
pure  and  unmixed. 

The  par.  s  within  the  mouth  are  the  palate,  uvula,  and 
glands,  (called  the  almonds  of  the  ears),  the  tongue,  and 
its  muffles.  The  palate,  fo  called  from  its  being  fenced 
or  paled  in  with  teeth,  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth  ; 
it  extends  from  the  back  part  of  the  mouth  to  the  fore¬ 
teeth,  but  is  not  fo  hollow  in  a  horfe  as  in  human  fubjeCts  ; 
it  is  compofed  of  eighteen  bars,  or  rugm,  and  confifts  of 
bones  and  peculiar  glanduldus  flefti  which  are  covered 
with  a  thick  coat,  full  of  perforations,  that  afford  a  paf- 
fage  to  the  faliva,  which  is  feparated  from  the  glands 
above-mentioned  ;  fee  the  palate,  as  placed  in  the  mouth, 
in  the  Farriery  Plate  IV.  at  fig.  8.  The  uvula  is  a  red 
fungous  kernel,  fomewhat  long,  feated  at  the  back  part 
of  the  palate,  where  the  internal  pafiage  of  the  nofe  opens 
into  the  mouth,  hanging  downward,  with  a  fmall  obtufe 
end  over  the  chink  of  the  larynx,  as  fhewn  at  fig.  io,  in 
the  above-mentioned  engraving.  The  ufe  of  the  uvula  is 
to  moderate  the  coldnefs  of  the  air  before  it  paftes  into 
t lie  lungs,  and  to  hinder' any  thing  from  falling  into  the 
windpipe.  In  a  horfe  it  is  of  further  ufe,  as  it  hinders 
the  water  from  going  into  the  nofe  when  he  drinks. 

The  tongue  is  of  a  flefhy  fubftance,  having  veffels  of  all 
forts,  viz.  veins  from  an  inward  branch  of  the  external 
jugulars,  arteries  from  the  carotids,  and  nerves  from  the 
fifth  and  ninth  pair.  Underneath  the  root  of  the  tongue 
is  a  large  gland,  from  whence  two  pipes,  called  the  Jali- 
vqry  dulls,  fpring,  one  from  the  fore  and  the  other  from  the 
hind  part ;  -thele  two  are  loon  united  into  one,  which  runs 
toward  the  chin  ;  as  delineated  in  the  Farriery  Plate  VII. 
fig.  6.  In  a  horfe  there  are  other  remarkable  glands  that 
hand  on  each  fide  thisduCI,  and  difeharge  themfelves  into 
it.  This  pipe  ends  in  other  fmall  glands  toward  the 
fraenum,  or  bridle  of  the  tongue,  which  difeharge  part  of 
the  faliva  that  keeps  the  mouth  continually  moift.  Be- 


fides  this  duCt,  there  are  two  others  of  the  fame  ufe,  which 
rife  out -of  the  glands  under  the  ear,  called  the  parotides , 
and  run  on  the  outfide  of  the  jaw-bone  to  the  middle  of 
the  check,  where  they  open  into  the  mouth.  For  this 
gland,  fee  the  Farriery  Plate  VII.  fig.  5  ;  and  for  the  pro¬ 
perties  and  office  of  the  glands  in  general,  lee  Anatomy, 
vol.  i.  p.  527. 

The  annexed  Farriery  Plate  VII T.  exhibits  the  internal 
parts  proper  to  the  bend,  as  deferibed  above.  Fig.  j, 
(hews  the  natural  poiition  of  the  brain  in  the  (kull  :  a, 
the  brain  j.  b,  the  hind  part  of  the  brain.  Fig.  2,  a  lon¬ 
gitudinal  feCtion  ot  the  brain  :  a,  the  cortical  fubftance  ; 
b,  the  medullary  fubftance  ;  c,  the  fornix  or  arch,  with 
its  fupporters  ;  d,  beds  of  the  optic  nerves ;  e,  anterior 
ventricle  ;  ./,  glans  pinealis  ;  g,  the  teftes  ;  h,  the  nates  ; 
z,  the  infundibulum  ;  k,  the  cortical  fubftance  ;  /,  the 
arbor  vitae  ;  m,  the  medullary  fubftance  ;  n,  communica¬ 
tion  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  ventricle  ;  0,  the  fpinal 
marrow.  Fig.  3,  a  view  of  the  brain,  from  the  fide  of  the 
bottom  of  the  cranium  :  a,  the  olfaCtory  nerves;  b,  the 
optic  nerves.  Fig.  4,  ereCt  view  of  the  globe  of  the 
eye,  with  the  optic  nerve.  Fig.  5,  interior  conftruCtion 
of  the  uvea.  Fig.  6,  the  cryfiailine  lens.  Fig.  7,  repre- 
fents  a  vertical  feCtion  the  head,  to  demonfirate  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  deglutition  :  a,  the  tongue  cut  vertically  ;  b,  vela 
palatini,  under  and  between  which  and  the  tongue  Hides 
the  food,  to  fall  into  the  pharynx  ;  c,  the  trachea,  or 
wind-pipe  ;  d,  thejpharynx,  oropening into  theoefophagus. 

Of  the  THORAX,  or  CHEST. 

The  thorax,  or  cheft,  is  formed  fuperiorly,  by  the 
dorfal  verterbrx  ;  inferiorly,  by  the  fternum  or  breaft 
bone,  and  enfiform  cartilage  ;  laterally,  by  the  ribs;  and 
pofteriorly,  it  is  bounded  by  the  diaphram  or  midriff. 
In  figure  it  is  rather  conical,  with  its  bale  or  largeft  part 
towards  the  abdomen,  and  its  apex  oppofed  to  the  neck. 
It  is  proportionably  much  fmalier  than  the  human!  and 
differing  conliderably  in  form,  being  very  much  contracted 
at  its  lower  part. near  the  fternum.  The  internal  connec¬ 
tion  formed  between  the  head  and  the  thorax,  is  by  means 
of  the  trachea  or  wind-pipe,  which  is  a  cylindrical  carti¬ 
laginous  tube,  extending  from  the  throat  to  the  cheft. 
This  organ  is  not  made  up  of  one  entire  cartilage,  but  of 
feveral  cartilaginous  rings,  which  are  united  by  ftrong 
membranes  ;  and  fuch  is  the  elafticity  of  thefe  cartilages, 
that  the  tube  is  enabled  to  preferve  its  cylindrical  form, 
even  when  it  receives  conliderable  prelfure,  and  thereby 
affords  free  ingfefs  and  egrefs  to  the  air  in  refpiratic-n. 
The  upper  part  of  the  trachea  is  compofed  of  ftronger 
cartilages  than  the  other  parts  of  the  tube,  and  is  termed 
larynx  ;  to  this  is  connected  a  ftrong  valve,  called  epiglottis, 
which  is  always  open,  except  in  the  aft  of  (  wallowing  ;  it 
is  then  forced  down  upon  the  larynx,  fo  as  to  prevent 
food,  or  any  thing  which  may  be  pafiing  over  the  throat, 
from  falling  into  the  wind-pipe.  See  the  trachea,  or  wind¬ 
pipe,  as  connected  with  the  head  and  cheft,  in  the  Farriery 
Plates  IV.  and  VII.  Where  the  trachea  joins  the  cheft, 
it  divides  into  numerous  branches,  which,  gradually  be¬ 
coming  fmalier,  at  length  terminate  in  minute  cells. 

The  cavity  of  the  cheft  is  not  at  all  times  of  equal 
magnitude  ;  being  alternately  larger  and  fmalier.  This 
dilatation  and  contraction,  is  for  the  receptionand  expul- 
(ion  of  air;  and  is  performed  by  means  of  in(ercoftal 
mufcles,  which  draw  the  ribs  forward,  and  dilate  the 
cheft  from  fide  to  fide.  The  diaphram  allilts  likewife 
by  preiling  the  contents  of  the  belly  backwards,  thereby 
enlarging  the  cavity.  The  cefihtion  of  thefe  aCtions, 
produces  the  return  of  the  cavity  to  its  original  fize.  The 
reception  of  air  into  the  cheft  during  its  enlargement,  is 
termed  infpiration  ;  and  its  expulfion  on  its  contraction, 
cxjpiration  ;  which  aCtions  form  the  function  we  call  re- 
Jpiration ,  which  lee  fully  explained  under  Anatomy, 
vol.  i.  p.  61 1 . 

On  opening  the  cheft,  there  appears  a  fmooth  polhhed 
membrane,  called  the  pleura,  attached  to  its  upper  lurface, 
a  This 
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This  membrane  is  there  double,  but  unites  about  an  inch 
above  the  fterniml  :  and  the  fpace  between  the  double 
refledtion  is  filled  by  cellular  fubflance  pofterio.rly,  and 
by  the  thymus  gland  anteriorly.  This  fpace  is  called  the 
inferior  mediaftinum  :  the  two  lamina  then  le'pa.rating, 
pats  over  the  pericardium,  and  over  the  veflels,  to  be  re- 
fledfed  on  the  lungs.  After  having  palfed  over  the  lungs; 
one  portion  goes  over  the  fpine  on  one  fide,  the  other  por¬ 
tion  over  the  lpine  of  the  other  fide  ;  leaving  in  this  divi- 
fi'on  a  tubular  opening,  filled  by  the  aoria,  vena  cava, 
thoracic  duct,  and  cefophagus.  This  forms  the  fuperior 
mcdiaftinuin.  There  are  therefore  two  reflections  of  the 
pleura  on  each  fide  ;  one  dole  tinder  the  rib',  the  other 
in  contadt  with  the  lungs.  A  bag  is  formed  by  this  re- 
fledtion  ;  but  the  lung  is  not  contained  within  it,  as  is 
ufually  defcribed,  but  a  fma'tl  quantity  of  water,  the  liquor 
pleura.  The  mediaftinum  is  (imply  the  jundtion  of  the 
two  lamina  of  the  pleura,  dividing  by  diltindt  partitions, 
the  cavity  of  the  cheft. 

At  t Ire  anterior  and  inferior  divifion  of  the  pleura,  is 
fituuted  the  thymus  gland  ;  being  under  the  aorta  and 
vena  cava,  near  to  their  firft  divifions.  It  is  compofed  of 
two  lobes  of  confiderable  magnitude,  and  faintly  red  in 
the  colt  ;  but  much  darker,  and  lefs  in  fize,  in  the  grown 
horfe  ;  and  fcarcely  difcernible  in  old  age.  ft  was  thought 
to  be  larged  in  fize  fome  months  after  foaling  ;  but  it  is 
now  proved  to  exift  larger  in  the  foetal  colt  previous  to 
birth,  than  at  any  period  afterwards.  From  this,,  though 
its  life  is  not  fully  underflood,  it  appears  more  eflential  ro 
the  exiflence  of  the  animal  previous  to  birth,  than  af¬ 
terwards,  Jtisfupplied  with  veflels  called  arterias  and 
venre  thjfmicte,  and  with  nerves  from  a  neighbouring 
plexus. 

The  lungs,  when  inflated,  are  faid  to  refemble  the 
figure  of  the  cloven  foot  of  the  ox.  This  vifeus  in  the 
horfe  confifls  of  three  lobes,  two  large  ones,  which  occupy 
the  tides  of  the  cheft  ;  the  third,  or  central  lobe  is  much 
fmaller,  lying  between  the  other  two,  and  prefe.nts  itfelf 
to  the  fternum.  They  are  fpongy  in  their  texture,  being 
every  where  full  of  little  cavities,  which  are  the  minute 
ramifications,  or  dillrib.utio'n  of  velTels  termed  bronchial, 
ariling  from  one  common  trunk,  the  trachea  or  ivind-pipe. 
By  means  of  thefe  veii'els,  air  is  received  throughout  the 
fubflance  of  the  lungs;  depofiting  its  vital  part,  it  is  t  lien 
returned  from  thence  and  frefh  air  admitted.  The  lungs 
move  freely  within  the  cheft,  or  rather  readily  obey  its 
motions.  In  this  they  are  aftifted  by  their  being  divided 
into  feparate  portions ;  and  further  by  the  contained  fluid. 
In  both  the  living  and  dead  ftate-  they  leave  no  fpace  be¬ 
tween  their  furfaoes  and  that  of  the  inner  part  of  the 
cheft  ;  but  are  always  diftended  by  the  air  to  the  capacity 
of  the  cavity.  Their  Functions,  and  particular  ftrmSture, 
are  more  fully  explained  in  our  firft  volume,  under  Ana- 
tout.  Between  the  lungs  is  placed  the  heart,  lup port¬ 
ed  in  its  fituation  by  various  attachments,  and  covered  by 
the  membrane  called  pericardium. 

The  pericardium  firft:  loofely  inverts  the  heart,  then 
paftes  clofe  over  its  furface,  giving  it  a  fecond  covering. 
Between  the  one  reflection  and  the  other  is  contained  a 
quantity  of  water, called  liquor  pericardii.  The  peiicardiiuri 
where  it  loofely  inverts  the  heart,  is  more  denfe  than  the 
pleura.  It  has  few  arteries  or  veins,  and  apparently  little 
lenfibility.  Its  internal  furface  is  that  which  pours  out 
tlie  liquor  pericardii.  The  heart  itfelf  is  of  an  elliptical 
form:  its  anterior  and  fuperior  part  is  called  its  bafis  ;  its 
pofterior  and  inferior  part  its  apex.  The  bafis  is  confined 
by  veflels  ;  the  apex  is  loofe,  and  ftrikes  againft  the  inter- 
coftal  mufcles,  giving  thefe  vibrations  known  by  the 
name  of  pulfation. 

The  heart  is  alfo  divided  into  two  cavities,  termed 
ventricles ,  each  of  them  having  a  fmall  hollow  appendage, 
which,  from  a  (light  refemblance  it  bears  to  a  dog’s  car, 
is  named  auricle.  When  the  left  ventricle  is  full  of  blood, 
it  contracts  fo  powerfully  as  to  force  its  contents  into  the 
aorta ,  or  grand  artery,  by  which  the  blood  is  diftributed 
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all  over  the  body;  it  is  then  taken  up  by  the  veins,  as 
before  noticed,  and  conveyed  to  the  right  auricle,  w hence 
it  flows  into  the  right  ventricle  ;  this  alio,  v\  hen  it  is  fuf- 
ficiently  diftended,  contra&s  upon  its  contents,  and  pro¬ 
pels  the  blood  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  by  which  it  is 
conveyed  to  every  part  of  the  lungs.  The  pulmonary 
veins  then  receive  it,  and  convey  it  to  the  left  auricle, 
from  whence  it  is  propelled  into  the  left  ventricle,  that 
it  may  again  be  diftributed  by  the  aorta  to  every  member 
of  the  body.  Thus  the  blood  is  continually  circulating. 
If  we  examine  the  ftate  of  the  blood  while  in  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  in  the  arteries,  it  will  be  found 
of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  replete  with  thofe  properties 
which  render  it  capable  of  nourifning  the  body,  and  fti- 
mulating .the  whole  fyftem  to  life  and  action  :  but  in  the 
veins  it  becomes  of  a  much  darker  colour,  and  when  it 
arrives  at  the  right  ventricle,  it  is  nearly  black,  and  defti- 
tute  of  thofe  vivifying  qualities  which  it  pofle fled  when 
in  the  left  ventricle :  had  not  Providence  therefore  pro¬ 
vided  fome  means  for  its  renovation,  it  would  have  been 
quite  unfit  for  a  fecond  circulation,  and  the  duration  of 
life  mnft  have  been  fhort  indeed  ;  but  from  the  right  ven¬ 
tricle  it.is  conveyed  by  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  lungs,, 
at  the  moment  they  are  diftended  with  air  ;  here  the  blood 
undergoes  a  wonderful  purification;  in  proportion,  per¬ 
haps,  as  the  air  is  pure,  and  free  from  azotic  gas  :  it  now 
recovers  its  bright  fcarlet  colour,  and  is  then  returned  by 
the  pulmonary  veins  to  the  left  fide  of  the  heart,  with  all 
its  original  and  eflential  qualities  reftored  to  it,  for  the 
renovation  of  health  and  life. 

The  trachea  of  the  horfe,  where  it  paftes  into  the  cheft, 
and  previous  to  its  entering  the  lungs,  poft'elfes  a  lingular 
duplicature  of  the.  cartilaginous  rings,  which  is  more 
flexile  than  the  reft  of  this  tube,  fo  as  to  admit,  by  very 
flight  prerture,  the  (ides  of  the  tube  to  be  brought  in  con-. 
ta£t,  and  the  total  obliteration  of  its  cavity  .-  this  ftruc- 
ture  may  perhaps  adapt  the  diameter  of  the  trachea  to 
any  quantity  of  air  that  is  paffing  through  it  to  the  lungs. 

The  Farriery  Plate  IX.  at  fig.  j ,  exhibits  a  correct  re- 
prefentation  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  as  placed  in  their 
natural  polition  in  the  fecond  cavity  or  cheft  ;  (hew  ing 
likewil'e  the  cellular  covering  or  bronchial  veflels  of  the 
lungs,  as  ramifying  over  them  from  the  duplicature  of 
the  trachea  on  its  entering  the  cheft.  The  polition  of  the* 
heart  is  (hewn  as  embraced  by  the  two  great  lobes  of  the 
lungs;  and  its  union  or  connection  with  the  aorta,,  vena 
cava,  pulmonary  artery,  &c.  is  corrcdtly  delineated  in  the 
Farriery  Plates  IV.  and  VII.  to  which  the  reader  is  re¬ 
ferred.  Fig.  2,  in  the-annexed  engraving,  (hews  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart  laid  open  :  a,  the  interior  fibres  ; 
b,  the  anfracluofities ;  c,  the  tricufpidal  valvules  ;,  d,  the 
fygmoid  valves ;  e,  the  union  of  the  feotion  with  the  left 
ventricle.  Fig.  3,  a  vertical  feifion  of  the  heart,  exhi¬ 
biting  the  interior  lining  of  both  the  ventricles,  and  of 
the  right  auricle  :  a,  the  tricufpidal  valvules  of  the  left 
ventricle;  b,  aperture  of  the  pulmonary  artery  ;  c,  aper¬ 
ture  of  the  aorta  ;  d,  .anterior  aorta  ;  c,  the  right  auricle- 
laid  open  ;  f,  tricufpidal  valvules  of  the  right  ventricle.— 
For  the  pulfation  of  the  heart,  and  circulation  of  the 
blood,  fee  the  article  Anatomy,  vol.  i.  p.  605-610. 

Of  the  ABDOMEN  or  BELLY. 

The  abdomen,  or  cavity  of  the  belly,  is  much  the 
large!!  of  the  three,  forming,  when  its  contents  are  re-, 
moved,  an  extenfive  oval  vault ;  bounded  anteriorly  by 
the  diaphram,  pofteriorly  by  the  bones  of  the  pelvis, 
luperiorly  by  the  vertebrae’,  laterally  by  the  ribs,  and  in¬ 
ferior!  y  by  the  abdominal  mufcles  ;  fo  that  the  fuperior 
and  anterior  part  is  generally  called  the  back,  and  pofte¬ 
rioriy  the  loins;  the  lateral  parts  the  Tides,  more  pofte¬ 
rioriy  the  flanks;  and  the  inferior  portion  throughout  its 
whole  length,  the  belly.  But  thefe  divifions  being  more 
properly  exterior,  and  withal  too  indeterminate  ;  it  was 
neceflary  to  make  others,  that  the  fituation  of  the  vifeera^ 
or  the  peculiar  part  of  the  abdomen  affe&ed  under  difeafe* 
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might  be  enfily  defcribed.  Tlie  abdomen  is  therefore  di¬ 
vided  into  four  regions.  The  epi&ffftric,  umbilical,  and 
Jiypogahric,  inferiorly  ;'a'nd  tlie  lumbar,  fuperibrly.  The 
epigaftric  region  begins  at  the  enliform  cartilage  or  end 
ot  tlie  breaft-bone,  and  extends  to  within  about  fix  inches 
ot  ’  ^c  umbilicus  or  navel :  within  its  limits  are  fituated 
the  liver,  the  ftomach,  the  pancreas,  parts  .of  the  colon, 

tlie  fifteen,  of  the  duodenum,  of  the  aorta,  and  vena 
cava.  1  lie  umbilical  region  begins  where  the  epigaftric 
cud  -,  at  about  fix  inches  before  the  navel,  to  the  fame  dif- 
tance  behind  it  ;  Co  that  its  extent  is  about  twelve  inches. 
It  contains  great  part  of  the  fmall  intelTines,  the  caecum, 
parts  of  tlie  colon,  of  the  aorta,  and  vena  cava,  with  a 
portion  ot  the  mefentery,  and  omentum..  From  the  extent 
ot  the  umbilical  region,  that  is  fix  inches  behind  the  navel, 
to  tlie  bottom  of  the  pelvis,  and  whole  pofterior  part  of 
the  belly,  is  the  hypogaftric  region  ;  containing  the  rec¬ 
tum,  bladder,  part  of  the  colon,  the  iliac  vellels,  and  parts 
ot  generation.  The  lumbar  region  is  that  which  is  nut¬ 
ated  as  it  were  upon  tliefe;  and  is  formed  from  the  hollows 
lett  .on  each  tide  of  the  fpine,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
abdomen  nearly  to  the  end.  It  includes  the  kidneys  and 
their  appendages,  the  emulgent  velfels,  part'  of  the  ure¬ 
ters,  and  greater  part  of  the  fpleen. 

I  he  whole  of  the  abdominal  cavity  is  lined  by  a  mem¬ 
brane,  which  is  termed  peritoneum ;  it  not  only  lines  the 
cavity,  but  inverts  the  whole  of  its  contents,  by  being 
reflected  over  them.  It  poflefles  but  few  veflcls  or  nerves  ; 
when  wounded,  therefore,  it  bleeds  but  little,  nor  does  it 
nftord  much  pain,  except  under  inflammation,  when  it 
becomes  very  fenfible.  It  fecretes  a  fluid  of  a  ferous  na¬ 
ture,  tor  the  lubrication  of  the  vifeera,  and  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  adhefionsT  By  its  attachments  it  preferves  the 
parts  it  inverts,  in  their  proper  and  true  fituation;  which 
teems  to  be  its  principal  life. 

'1  he  vilcera  of  the  belly  are  divided  into  three  dalles, 
i.  rt  hole  deftined  to  convert  the  food  into  nutriment  by 
forming  the  chyle.  2.  The  parts  concerned  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  urine.  3.  The  organs  deftined  to  the  purpofes  of 
generation.  The  hr  it  clafs  is  by  far  the  molt  extenfive 
and  numerous,  comprehending  the  ftomach,  intertines, 
liver,  pancreas,  fpleen,  thoracic  dud,  omentum,  and  me. 
lentery.  The  fecond  clafs  takes  in  the  kidneys,  renal 
glands,  the  ureters,  urinary  bladder,  and  urethra.  The 
third  clafs  comprifes,  in  the  male,  the  vafa  deferentia, 
the  vdicuke  feminales,  teflicles,  and  penis.:  In  the  fe¬ 
male,  the  ovaria,  uterus,  and  vagina. 

The  principal  organ  concerned  in  the  action  of  nutri¬ 
tion,  is  the  ftomach.  This  is  a  bag  whofe  internal  fnrface 
in  the  h.orfe  is-partly  membranous,  and  partly  cuticular; 
in  form  refembling  a  bagpipe,  but  not  fo  much  in  the 
horfe  as  in  the’  human.  It  is  fituated  behind  the  dia- 
phram,-  acrofs  the  left  fide  of  the  abdomen,  within  the 
epigaftric  region  ;  its  right  portion  covered  by  the  liver, 
its  left  by  the  fpleen,  and  its  whole  inferior  lurface  refts 
on  the  fmall  inteftines.-  The  ftomach  has  two  curvatures, 
a  greater  and  a  lefs;  it  has  likewife  two  openings,  a  re¬ 
cipient,  called  cardiac,  on  its  left,  and  an  expellent,  named 
pyloric ,  on  its  right  portion  near  the  fpine. 

Whatever  is  received  into  the  ftomach,  is  conveyed  to 
it  through  the  cardiac  opening,  by  the  afophagus  or  gul¬ 
let  ;  this  organ  originates' in  the  throat,  where  its  fize  is 
confideralilc,  but  it  fuddenly  diminilli.es  into  a  (mall  tube, 
and  is  continued  of  the  fame  lize  quite  into  the  ftomach  ; 
its  tipper  part  has  been  thought  to  refemblea  funnel,  and 
is  difiingniflied  by  the  term  pharynx.  The  cefophagtis, 
having  parted  along  the  throat. and  back  part  of  tlie  chert, 
penetrates  through  the-  dia’phram,  and  thus  protrudes 
the  matlieated  food  into  tlie.  ftomach.  The  oefophagus 
of  tiie  horfe  has  on  its  internal  lurface  a-n'infeniible  mem¬ 
brane,  which  (l retches  into  the  ftomach,  and  lines  nearly; 
one-half  of  it;  this  peculiarity  of  flrturture  enables  us  to 
account  for  the  inactivity  of  poifon,  when  given  to  this 
animal.  In  the  human  oefophagus  this  membrane  does 
not  exift,  the  whole  of  its  internal  lurface,  as  well  as  that 


of  the  ftomach,  being  e  x  q  u  i  fit  el  y  fe  nftbl  e .  If  therefore 
two  grains  of  emetic  tartar  are  fwallowed  by  a  man,  it 
foon  occaftons  vomiting,  and  irritation  of  tlie  ftomach  ; 
whereas  two  hundred  times  that  quantity  would  produce 
no  fenfible  effect  upon  the  horfe..  At  tlie  cardiac  orifice, 
of  that  opening  where  the  oefophagus  enters  the  ftomach, 
its  internal  coat  is  fo  loofe  as  to  be  thrown  into  'folds,- 
appearing  as  if  it  were  defigned  as  a  valve  to  prevent  the 
regurgitation  of  the  food  ;  from  thiscaufe,  as  well  as  from, 
the  infallibility  ot  the  membrane  with  which  great  part 
of  the  ftomach  is  lined,  a  horfe  very  rarely  vomits  ;  but 
the  opinion  that  he  is  totally. incapable  of  that  atrtion,  is 
certainly  not  true. 

In  examining  the  throat  of  a  horfe,  another  valvular 
ftruclure  is  obferved,  which  is  formed  by  the  epiglottis ,  or 
valve  of  the  trachea,  together  with  a  membranous  fub- 
ftance  that  hangs-  from  tlie  back  part  of  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  peculiarly  large  in  the  horfe,  termed  velum  pen¬ 
dulum  p ala ti,  as  lliewn  in  tlie  Farriery  Plate  IV.  fig.  8. 
Tliefe  bodies  form  a  very  complete  valve,  which  open.) 
downward  only,  thereby  preventing  the  return  oh  any 
thing  through  th t  mouth,  either  from  the  lungs- or  fto¬ 
mach  :  it  is  in  confequence  of  this  ftructure  that  a  horfe 
breathes  only  .through  his  no/e,  except  in  coughing,  by 
which  exertion  the  valve  is  fo  deranged  as  to  allow  the 
air,  which  is  thrown  out  from  the  lungs,  to  pal's  fora  mo¬ 
ment  through  the  mouth. 

The  inteftines  of  the  horfe  meafure  nearly  thirty  yards, 
beginning  at  the  expellent  or  pyloric  orifice  of  the  fto¬ 
mach,  where  they  receive  its  digeft'ed  contents ;  but  being 
convoluted  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  cavity  in  which 
they  are  placed,  they  have  the  appearance  of  feVeral  dif- 
tint!  parts.  The  internal  fnrface  of  the  inteftinal  canal  is 
not  lined  with  that  infenfible  membrane  which  is  found 
in  the  cefophagtis  and.  upper  part  of  the  ftomach  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  endued  with  a  high  degree  of  fenfibility  ; 
whence  it  appears  to  be  more  fufceptible  of  irritation  than 
that  of  moft  other  animals  ;  from  this  unfit  ('parted  irrita¬ 
bility,  many  horfes  are  greatly  injured  by  the  too  frequent 
adminillration  of  ftrong  purgatives. 

In  deferibing  the  inteftinal  canal,  anatomifts  divide  it 
into  two  parts,  viz.  the  fmall,  and  the  large,  inteftines; 
tliefe  are  fubdivided,  the  former  into  duodenum ,  jejunum, 
and  ilium  ;  the  latter  into  ccecum,  colon,  and  rechun. — See 
the  colon  and  fmaller  inteftines  in  the  Farriery  Plate  V. — 
The  internal  fnrface  of  the  inteftinal  tube  is  covered  with 
a  mucous  fubftance,  for  tlie  purpofe  of  defending  it  from 
the  atrtion  of  acrimonious  fubfiances  taken  in  with  the 
food.  The  various  convolutions  of  the  inteftines  are  held 
together  by  the  mefentery,  a  membrane  which  not  only 
ferves  this  purpofe,  but  affords  alfo  a  bed  for  the  laEleals, 
or  thofe  abforbent  veflels  by  which  the  nutritious  juices 
are  conveyed  to  the  circulating  mafs. 

The  office  of  deglutition  is  performed  thus:  when  food 
is  taken  into  the  mouth,  it  is  broken  and  mixed  with  the 
faliva,  fo  as  to  be  in  a  proper  ftate  for  entering  the  fto¬ 
mach  ;  it  is  then  forced  into  the  cefophagtis,  through 
which  it  partes  into  the  ftomach  ;  in  this  organ  it  under¬ 
goes  a  cotifiderabie  alteration;  for  here  nature  has  pro¬ 
vided  that  curious  liquid  called  gaflnc  juke,  which  has 
the  property  of  dirtblvmg  every  thing  that  is  taken  into 
the  ftomach,  and  of  converting  it  into  a  foft  puli  y  mafs, 
of  an  uniform  and  homogeneous  appearance.  When  the 
food  has  been  thus  altered,  it  is  forced  through  the  py¬ 
lorus  by  a  contratrtidn  of  the  ftomach  into  the  duodenum, 
or  firft  part  of  the  inteftinal  canal  :  this  mafs,  however, 
does  not  conlift  wholly. of  nutritive  parts,  or  fuclt  as  are 
fit  for  the  formation  of  blood  ;  another  operation  is  there¬ 
fore  neceflary,  in  order  to  feparate  them  from  fuch  as  are 
nf  el  el's;  this  ieenis  to  be  effeirted  by  the  bile  and  pancre¬ 
atic  juice. 

The  bile  is  formed  by  the  liver,  which  is  a  large  glan¬ 
dular  body,  divided  into  feveral  lobes,  and  fituated  im¬ 
mediately  behind  tlie  diaphram,  to.  which  it  is  firmly 
attached.  The  form  of  the  liver  is  to.o  well  known  to 
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require  a  particular  defcription  ;  we  need  only  obferve, 
therefore,  that  the  bile  which  it  fecretes,  is  conveyed  by 
t li e  hepatic  duCt  i ti-to  the  duodenum,  within  three  or  four 
inches  of  its  origin;  as  (hewn  in  the  Farriery  Plate  V. 
where  this  duct  is  feen  to  unite  with  the  duodenum,  above 
the  colon.  The  pancreas  is  alio  a  glandular  body,  and  le- 
■cretes  a  fluid  (omewhat  refeinbling  faliva,  which  is  co_n- 
Veyed  by  the  pancreatic  du£t  into  the  duodenum,  at  the 
fame  place  where  the  hepatic  du£t  enters. — .Sec  this  gland 
delineated  in  the  Farriery  Plate  VII.  fig.  i  2. — When  t he/e 
fluids  (the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice)  are  poured  into  the 
inteftine,  they  mingle  with  the  maf's  of  digefted  food, 
which  has  been  propelled  by  the  ftomach,  and  feparate 
from  it  all  thofe  effential  parts  proper  to  be  taken  up  by 
the  lacleals,  and  which  are  fit  to  be  converted  into  blood  ; 
this  procefs  is  termed  chyhf action.  The  lacleals  open  into 
the  inteftines,  and  cover  the  whole  of  their  internal  fur- 
face,  where  they  .are  always  difpofed  to  ablbrb  tlte  nutri¬ 
tious  parts  of  the  food  in  its  pa  (luge  through  the  inteltinal 
canal.  Hence  fome  phy (iologi/ls  luppofe,  that  tf.e  mouths 
of  the  ladteals  have  the  power  o f  /'electing  fuch  parts  of 
the  food  as  are  fit  to  be  converted  into  blood,  that  no 
previous  feparation  takes  place,  and  that  the  bile  ferves 
only  as  a  natural  purgative,  conflantly  ftimulating  the  in- 
tellines,  thereby  keeping  up  a  fmall  degree  of  motion  in 
them,  and  promoting  the  expulfion  of  the  feculent  parts 
of  the  food.  , 

The  inteftines  are  principally  conftrucled  of  mufcular 
fibres,  fome  of  which  run  in  a  circular,  and  others  in  a 
Jongitudina/,  direction  :  when  the  circular  fibres  contract, 
the  diameter  of  the  canal  is  diminiftied,  and  when  the  lon¬ 
gitudinal  fibres  are  in  action,  it  becomes  Jhorter  ;  by  the 
combined  adtion  of  tlicfe  fibres,  the  food  is  gradually  pro¬ 
pelled  through  the  whole  of  the  inteftines.  The  motion 
thus  excited  may  be  diftindtly  feen  in  an  animal  recently 
killed  ;  and  in  fome  it  continues  a  confiderable  time  after 
death.  The  inteftine,  however,  is  not  wholly  compofed 
of  mufcular  fibres  ;  its  internal  furfuce  is  lined  with  a  fine 
nervous  and  mufcular  membrane,  which  is  endued  with 
«xqui(ite  fenfibility,  and  has  the  power  of  forming  on  its 
Surface  a  mucous  fubftance,  which  ferves  to  protect  it 
from  the  adlion  of  acrimonious  bodies.  Befides  the  mul- 
oular  and  nervous  coat,  there  is  another  which  enters  in¬ 
to  the  compofition  of  the  inteftine,  and  this  is  a  thin  mem¬ 
brane  called  peritonaeum .  The  peritonaeum  not  only  forms 
the  third  and  external  coat,  but  it  likewife  envelopes  the 
whole  of  the  abdominal  vilcera,  and  is  then  fo  reflected, 
as  to  form  a  kind  of  fac,  in  which  they  are  all  inclafed. 
Thus  the  inteftines  are  compofed  of  three  coats,  which 
are  clofely  in  contact  with  each  other;  the  peritoneal,  the 
mufcular,  and  the  nervous,  coat.  Over  th.efe,  and  acrofs 
the  veins  and  arte;  ies,  is  to  be  traced  the  courfe  of  the 
‘lacleals,  which  are  fpread  upon  the  mefentery,  whence 
they  paf’s  on  towards  the  (pine,  becoming  larger  and  lefs 
numerous  in  their  progrefs,  till  at  length  they  terminate 
in  the  thoracic  duel. — See  the  Farriery  Plate  VI, I.  fig.  17, 
where  their  ramifications  are  diftinClly  (hewn. 

The  fpleen  is  a  foft  Ipongy  vifeus  of  a  bluifti  colour, 
which  is. found  to  differ  in  tize  in  different  horfes.  It  is 
attached  to  the  ftomach  by  veffels;  it  extends  down  the 
left  tide  to  the  kidney  of  that  fide,  to  which  it  is  at¬ 
tached.  Its  excretory  duel  has  not  yet  been  difeovered, 
and  this  renders  its  tile  doubtful ;  it  is  however  thought 
to  uffift  in  digeftion. 

The  kidneys  are  two  glandular  bodies,  (ituated  within 
the  loins,  or  lumbar  region,  as  delineated  in  the  Farriery 
Plates  IV.  and  VII.  Their  office  is  to  feparate  the  urine 
from  the  blood.  The  urine,  thus  feparared,  is  conveyed 
by  two  tubes  of  confiderable  length,  termed  ureters,  into 
the  bladder,  which  is  compoled  of  three  coats,  like  thofe 
of  the  inteftine  ;  and  when  it  has  received  a  Efficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  urine  to  /limulate  its  mufcular  fibres  into  aition, 
It  contracts  upon  the  urine,  and  forces  it  out  through 
the  urethra  or  urinary  canal. 

No  animal  is  more  amply  provided  with  the  various 
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apparatus  belonging  to  the  parts  of  generation,  than  the 
horfe  ;  for  nature  here  feems  to  have  lavithed  whatever 
can  tend  to  perieCl  the  generative  organ.  There  is  no 
property  of  the  human  cdnftriuStion  of  thefe  parts,  but 
what  is  found  in  tire  horfe  ;  the  moft  material  difference 
appears  to  conlift  in  the  male,  of  the  penis  being  fufpended 
from  tire  integuments  of  the  abdomen,  and  not  immedi¬ 
ately  from  the  pubis,  as  in  the  human  ;  hence  the  acute- 
tvefs  of  the  angle  where  it  paffes  the  pubis,  is  fuch  as  to 
render  the  paffage  of  the  catheter  almoft  impracticable. 
We  have  remarked,  under  the  article  Eqjcjus,  that  the 
penis  of  the  horfe  pofteffes  a  voluntary  power  of  credlion, 
not  known  to  the  human,  or  perhaps  to  any  other  animal ; 
this  power  is  exerred  on  making  water,  and  though  the 
erection  is  not  confiderable,  it  is  yet  fufficient  to  bring  the 
penis  from  its  (heath,  which  is  effected  apparently  by  its 
increafed  gravity  from  blood  accumulating  in  the  cavern¬ 
ous  cells  of  this  part.  After  Haling,  this  femi-eredtion 
of  the, penis  fubfides,  and  it  is  again  retracted  within  the 
(heath.  The  urethra  of  the  horfe  is  mufcular  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other,  being  formed  on  the  outfide  of 
ftrong  tranfverfe  flefhy  fibres,  and  fupported  by  a  ftrong 
ligament. 

Naturalifts  were  long  at  a  lofs  to  difeover  the  mammae, 
or  teats  of  the  horfe  ;  they  were  at  length  detected  by 
Buffpu,  on  the  (heath  of.  the  penis.  M-r.  John  Hunter 
alfo  difeovered  this  fact,  without  knowing  that  Buffion 
had  previoufly  noticed  it;  thefe  male  teats  are  larged  in 
the  foetus  and  young  foal.  In  the  glans  penis,  immediate¬ 
ly  over  the  opening  of  the  urethra  externally,  there  is  a 
large  cell  or  cavity,  fmooth  on  the  infide,  and  lined  with 
a  membrane,  which  fecretes  a  brown  unCtuous  fubflance 
for  the  lubrication  of  the  parts,  and  for  defending  them 
from  the  corrolive  effects  of  the  urine  ;  another  cell  of  a 
fimilardefeription  is  oblervable  on  the  fide  of  the  urethra, 
and  nearly  furrounding  it,  and  feparated  from  the  former 
by  a  membranous  partition.  There  is  nothing  refembling 
a  fnentirn  to  the  penis  of  the  horfe,  as  in  man;  nor  has 
the  cavernous  body  of  the  penis  any  longitudinal  feptum; 
its  cells  are  divided  by  tranfverfe  fibres,  which  are  pro¬ 
bably  mufcular  ;  it  terminates  in  a  point  near  the  extre¬ 
mity  otj  the  glans,  where  it  is  furrounded  on  every  fide  by 
the  venous  body,  termed  in  the  human  corpus fpovgiqfimu 
Another  Angularity  in  the  genital  parts  of  tins  animal  is, 
that  there  is  an  immenfe  congeries  of  veins,  lying  on  the 
back  of  the  penis,  which  are  filled  during  copulation, 
forming  an  elevation  nearly  as  large  as  the  penis  itfelf ; 
thefe  veins  communicate  with  both  the  cavernous  and 
fpongious  bodies;  as  delineated  in  the  Farriery  Plates  IV, 
and  VII.  The  vcj/culae Janinales,  and  the  bladders  attached 
to  them,  are  alio  very  large  in  the  horfe,  having  integu¬ 
ments  of  confiderable  thicknefs. 

The  genitals  of  the  mare  differ  from  thofe  of  a  horfe, 
not  only  as  they  are  contained  within  the  cavity  of  the 
belly,  but  likewife  as  to  their  figure  and  ufe.  A  mare 
has  however  two  teftes,  as  well  as  the  horfe,  which  lie 
backward  on  each  fide  under  the  loins;  and  tiiey  are  nou- 
ii Hied  with  numerous  arteries,  which  fpring  from  the 
aorta.  Below  thefe  is  feated  the  womb,  or  matrix,  firmly 
tied  in  its  place  by  two  pair  of  ligaments.  It  is  differently 
ftiaped  from  that  of  the  human  female,  being  divided  by, 
its  cornua,  or  horns,  whofe  hollow  round  inlertion  feems 
to  compofe  its  fundus,  or  bottom.  The  fubftance  of  the 
womb  is  flelhy,  inclofed  within  two  membranes,  which 
are  nervous  and  fentible.  It  has  a  great  number  of  blood- 
veffels  from  the  hypogaftrics,  which,  after  conception, 
enlarge  like  a  fponge,  and  fill  the  placenta  with  blood,  not 
only  that  the  womb  may  become  a  proper  nidus  for  the 
feetus,  but  alfo  to  fupply  it  with  fufficient  iiourilliment. 

The  vagina  is  an  appendage  to  the  womb,  being  a  pro¬ 
duction  ot  its  membranes;  and  is  that  part  which  forms 
the  canal  reaching  from  the  pudenda,  or  externa!  privi¬ 
ties,  to  the  orifice  of  the  womb.  The  udder  is  another 
pait  peculiar  to  the  mare,  being  that  from  whence  the 
foal  receives  its  firlt  nourilhment  after  birth.  Its  lubftance 
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is  partly  fat,  and  partly  glandular.  By  its  glands  the 
milk  is  ferreted  from  the  blood,  which  is  brought  into  it 
by  the  hypogaftric  arteries;  where,  undergoing  its  lad  re¬ 
finement,  it  is  difcharged  firft  into  its  proper  veficles,  and 
then  into  the  teats  which  convey  it  to  the  foal.  Though 
t lie  udder  of  the  mare  appears  to  be  one  undivided  fub¬ 
ftance,  yet,  as  in  all  animals,  it  is  completely  feparated, 
the  veffels  of  one  teat  having  no  immediate  communica¬ 
tion- with  the  veffels  of  the  other.  So  that  if  a  mare,  by 
accident  or  difeafc,  fhou'd  lofe  one  fide  of  her  udder,  the 
foal  may  be  nourifhed  by  the  remaining  dug. 

In  the  Farriery  Plate  X.  are  given  diflintff  delineations 
of  the  ftomach,  with  its  cardiac  and  pyloric  orifices;  and 
of  the  mefentery,  (hewing  its  veffels,  and  attachment  to 
the  duodenum.  Fig.  i,  reprefents  the  ftomach  diftended, 
m  its  natural  pofition  :  a,  the  proper  ftomachic  arteries 
and  veins ;  b,  the  covering  of  the  peritoneum,  or  outward 
membrane;  d,  the  pylorus;  e,  the  cardiac  orifice;  f,  the 
interior  membrane  of  the  ftomach.  Fig.  2,  the  mefentery 
'  and  duodenum ;  <2,  the  mefentery;  b,  part  of  the  duode¬ 
num;  c,  lacteal  veffels;  d,  mefenteric  arteries;  c,  mefen- 
teric  veins.  Fig.  3,  a  chiller  of  bots,  as  found  in  their 
larva  ftate,  upon  the  villofe  coat  of  the  ftomach.  For 
further  obfeivations  on  the  abdominal  vifcera,  and  the 
phyfiology  or  principles  of  generation,  fee  the  article 
Anatomy,  vol.  i.  p.528-617. 

OF  THE  FOOT. 

The  mechanifm  of  the  horfe’s  foot,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
moft  curious  and  important  enquiries,  t hat  can  poftibly 
intereft  the  attention  of  the  phyfiologift;  and  it  may  be 
proper  to  remark,  that  this  is  the  only  genus  of  quadru¬ 
peds  diflinguifhed  by  a  whole  or  uncloven  hoof.  See  the 
article  Eqjjus,  vol.  vi.  p.  885-890.  It  is  probable  that 
no  other  conftrudlion  could  endure  the  flrong  preffure 
and  nervous  ftep  of  the  horfe  in  his  trot,  or  produce  that 
equable  combination  of  elaflic  movements  in  his  gallop, 
which  enable  him  almoft  to  outftrip  the  wind.  In  fhort, 
the  horfe’s  foot  poffeffes  ail  the  parts  and  properties  of 
the  human  foot,  only  that  it  is  forefhortened  and  connect¬ 
ed  together  in  a  rounded  form  for  luperior  ftrength,  and 
inclofed,  as  it  were,  in  a  box  or  horny  cafe,  to  dqfendftt 
from  external  injuries. 

The  parts  effential  to  the  horfe’s  foot  are,  the  wall 
or  crufi,  the  foie ,  the  frog ,  and  the  bars  or  binders. 
The  upper  part  of  the  cruft  is  termed  the  coronet  ;  the 
lower  part  in  front,  the  toe ;  the  Tides  are  called  the  quar¬ 
ters-,  the  quarters  terminate  in  the  keels,  and  the  heels  are 
connected  with  the  frog.  The  cruft  or  wall  grows  from 
the  coronet,  and  inftead  of  taking  a  perpendicular  direc¬ 
tion,  becomes  oblique  in  its  defeent,  whereby  it  acquires 
a  conical  figure,  being  confiderably  wider  at  the  bafis  than 
at  the  coronet.  In  a  hoof  recently  feparated  from  the 
fcrtlible  foot,  an  imriienfe  number  of  fmall  pores  may  be 
obferved  in  the  groove  which  is  found  on  the  inlide  of  the 
coronet ;  into  thefe  pores  the  extremities  of  thofe.  veffels 
v  are  inferred',  which,  fecrete  and  (apply  the  horny  matter 
of  the  cruft  or  wall  ;  the  whole  of  which  appears  to  be 
pervaded- by  a.  fine  fluid,  deftined  to  preferve  in  the  hoof 
its  natural  power  of  elafticity.  All  the  internal  furface  of 
the  cruft,  except  the  groove  above-mentioned,  is  covered 
by  a  beautiful  laminated  fubftance,  much  refembling  the 
villous  furface  of  a  mufhroom;  thefe  are  ihtenVoven  with 
ft milar  laminae  or  membranes,  which  cover  all  the  ante¬ 
rior  and  lateral  furfaces  of  the  fenlible  foot,  forming  a 
fecure  union  between  the  cruft  and  the  internal  parts. 
Nor  are  thefe  membranes  diftibi'guifhed  only  by  their  great 
ftrength  ;  t hey  pollefs  likewife  a  confiderable-degree  of 
elafticity ,  conftitu  ting  one  of  thofe  curious  fprings,  which 
nature  has  provided  to  prevent  concuflion  when  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  in  motion.  That  thefe  lamina:  form  an  union  be¬ 
tween  the  cruft  and  fenfible  foot,  of  (efficient  ftrength  to 
fupport  the  animal’s  weight,  has  been  proved,  by  remov¬ 
ing  from  a  living  horfe  the  bottom  of  the  hoof,  that  is, 
the  infenlible  foils  and  frog ;  in  this  cafe,  had  the  laminae 


been  unable  to  fupport  the  horfe’s  weight,  the  internal 
or  fenfible  foot  muft  have  flipped  through  the  hoof,  fo  as 
to  come  down  upon  the  ground  ;  but  this  did  not  happen, 
and  the  foie,  as  it  was  re-produced,  affumed  its  proper 
concave  form.  And  therefore,  as  thefe  laminae  produce 
fo  fecure  an  union  between  the  cruft  and  the  internal  foot, 
it  is  evident  that  the  weight  of  the  horfe,  in  all  his  paces, 
is  fupported,  in  his  natural  ftate,  by  the  joint  and  equable 
bearings  of  the  cruft,  the  foie,  and  the  frog. 

The  foie  of  the  horfe’s  foot  is  rather  concave  or  hollow 
on  its  external  furface,  and  confifts  of  a  different  kind  of 
horn  from  that  which  forms  t ire  cruft,  being  of  a  fcaly 
texture,  and  fomewhat  foft  and  pulverable  on  its  exterior 
furface;  its  ufe  is  to  defend  the  fenfible  foot  that  lies 
immediately  within  it  :  from  its  concave  form  the  horfe 
is  enabled  to  tread  more  firmly  on  the  ground,  and  the 
fenlible  parts  are  lefs  expofed  to  blows  or  preffure  thaa 
they  would  be,  had  it  been  made  either  flat  or  convex  ; 
and  being  fomewhat  flexible  and  elaftic  towards  the  heels, 
it  aftifts  confiderably  in  the  aflion  of  thofe  curious  fprings 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  horfe’s  foot. 

The  frog  is  an  infenlible  fubftance,  externally  convex, 
and  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  f  ie,  of  a  wedge-like  form, 
pointed  towards  the  toe,  but  expanded  as  it  advances  to 
the  heels.  In  the  centre  of  the  broad  part  there  is  a  fif- 
fure,  or  reparation.  The  frog  is  ccnnedled  internally  with 
another  frog,  of  a  fimilar  figure,  but  different  in  ftruChire. 
The  external  frog  is  compofed  of  foft  elaftic  horn,  and  to¬ 
tally  infenfible.  The  internal  is  much  more  elaftic  than 
the  external  frog  ;  it  has  fenfation,  is  connected  above 
with  a  fmall  moveable  bone,  (by  Come  called  the  ftmttle 
bone,)  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  heels  with  two  ftrong 
elaftic  cartilages.  The  toe  of  the  fenfible  frog  is  united 
to  the  coffin  bone  ;  but  more  than  nine  tenths  of  both  frogs 
are  behind  the  coffin  bone.  The  toes  of  the  fenfible  and 
horny  frogs,  from  theft  connection  with  the  coffin  bone, 
are  fixed  points,  and  have  no  motion  ;  but  the  heels  of 
the  frogs,  being  placed  po  fieri  or  to  the  coffin  bone,  and  in 
contaCt  with  moveable  elaflic  fubftances,  a  very  coufider- 
able  lever  is  formed,  and  whenever  the  hoof  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  ground,  the  frog  firft  afeends,  and  then  def* 
cends.  The  aicent  of  the  frog  expands  the  cartilage's, 
preferves  the  heels  from  contraction,  and  affords  to  the 
horfe  an  elaftic  fpring  :  while  its  ivedge-like  form  prevents 
the  animal  from  flipping  whenever  it  embraces  the  ground . 
Anatomical  enquiry  into  its  internal  ftruCture  and  connec¬ 
tion  with  other  parts,  and  the  fhape  and  convexity  of  the 
frogitfelf,  clearly  demonftrate  that  it  was  formed  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  ground,  fo  as  to  form  an  union  with 
the  wall  or  cruft,  in  fuftaining  the  weight  and  ftep  of  the 
horfe. 

The  bars  form  two  ridges,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  frog, 
extending  from  the  heel  of  the  cruft  towards  the  toe  of  the 
frog  ;  they  appear  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  cruft,  being, 
like  it,  compofed  of  ftrong  longitudinal  fibres.  At  the 
part  where  it  joins  the  cruft,  a  very  firm  bearing  is 
afforded  for  the  heel  of  the  (hoe.  The  ufe  of  the  bars 
is,  to  oppofe  any  difpofition  in  the  hoof  t’o  '^ontraft,  by 
ailing  as  props  to  the  heels  ;  but  in  the  common  prac¬ 
tice  of  (hoeing  they  have  been  generally  defiroyed  ;  for 
farriers  have  fuppofed  that  they  bind  the  heels  together, 
and  prevent  their  expanfion;  whence  they  have  named 
them  binders,  and  cut  them  away,  in  order  to  open  the 
heels,  as  they  fuppofed  ; — this  pra'Ctice,  however,  feems 
to  be  nearly  abandoned. 

All  the  parts,  of  which  the  internal  foot  is  compofed, 
are,  as  before  obferved,  endued  with  great  fenfibilitv  ; 
and  fo  nicely  is  it  adapted  to  the  cavity  of  the  hoof,  that 
it  completely  fills  it,  without  fuffering  the  leaft  inconve¬ 
nience  from  preffure.  The  whole  anterior  and  lateral 
furfaces  of  the  fenfible  foot,  are  covered  with  that  mem¬ 
branous  or  laminated  fubftance,  before  deferibed  ;  but  it 
differs  from  thofe  lamince  which  are  found  on  the  inter¬ 
nal  furface  of  the  cruft,  in  yoffefling  numerous  blood- 
veffels  which  can  be  ealily  injetled;  but  the  laminae  of 
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the-cruft  cannot  be  made  to  appear  vafcular  even  by  the 
fineft  injection,  and' are  for  that  reafon  fuppofed  to  be  in- 
fenfible  At  the  upper  part  of  the  fenfible  foot,  where 
the  laminae  terminate,  aroundifh  projedting  body  appears, 
which  is  called  coronary  ring  ;  its  futface  is  covered  with 
the  extremities  of  numerous  blood  velfels,  which  are  very 
confpicuous  when  injefted  ;  and  it  is  from  this  part  that 
the  hoof  begins  to  be  formed.  The  internal  foot  is  in  im¬ 
mediate  contact  with  the  fenfible  frog  and  foie;  the  for¬ 
mer  perfectly  refembles  in  fliape  the  horny  frog,  to  the 
concavities  of  which  its  convexities  are  nicely  adapted. 
From  the  fenfible  frog  and  foie,  the  horny  furface  which 
compofes  the  external  frog  and  foie,  is  fecreted  ;  for  this 
purpofe  they  are  fupplied  with  numerous  blpod-vellels, 
the  extremities  of  which,  are  confpkuous  upon  their  fur- 
face;  and  upon  removing  the  external  coverings,  thefe 
veffels  prefent  themfelves  to  view. 

When  the  eye  is  thus  enabled  to  trace  the  flrong  liga¬ 
ments  and  tendons  which  bind  the  mufcles  to  the  foot, 
for  the  purpofe  of  maintaining  its  fpring  and  adtion  ;  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  beautiful  difplay  of  arteries,  veins,  nerves, 
and  lymphatic  velfels,  which  fupport  life  and  (enfation  in 
the  part,  the  mind  will  be  more  forcibly  ftruck  with  the 
great  care  and  caution  that  ought  Cver  to  be  taken  with 
this  animal’s  feet,  as  well  in  the  important  article  of f  'toe¬ 
ing,  as  in  the  treatment  of  all  difeafes  to  which  they  are 
liable.  The  Farriery  Plate  XI.  is  conftructed  for  the 
more  complete  il  1  n ({ration  of  this  interefling  fubjedt. 
Fig.  i,  reprelents  the  inftde  of  the  hoof  or  cruft  of  the 
foot,  with  the  internal  parts  taken  away  :  a ,  the  lami¬ 
nated  interior  fubftance  ;  b,  the  groove  of  the  coronary 
ring.  Fig.  2,  the  inner  flefliy  frog  and  foie,  which  lie 
ftrft  under  the  coffin-bone:  «,  the  flelhy  frog;  b ,  the 
flefliy  foie.  Fig.  3,  the  fecond  frog  and  foie,  which  con- 
ftitute  the  next  layer.  Fig.  4,  the  frog  and  foie,  as  they 
lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  within  the  wall  or  cruft, 
having  the  external  horny  fubftance  taken  off.  Fig.  5, 
a  fedtion  of  the  foot,  to  (View  the  order  and  co.nnedtion  of 
the  parts  :  a,  the  termination  of  the  upper  paftern-bone  ; 
b,  the  (mail  pattern ;  c,  the  coffin-bone;  d,  the  os  navicti- 
lare  or  nut-bone  ;  c,  the  frog  ;  f,  the  foie  ;  g,  the  wall, 
or  cruft  ;  h,  the  laminated  fubftance  within  the  hoof;  i, 
the  flexor  tendon  or  back  finew  ;  /,  the  fenfible  foot  or 
foie,  called  the  quick;  m,  the  fatty  elaftic  fubftance 
which  lies  between  the  frog  and  the,  back  knew.  Fig.  6, 
exhibits  art  anatomical  preparation  of  the  hind  extremity, 
calculated  to  (hew  the  admirable  firuckire  and  play  of  the 
ligaments  and  tendons,  which  give  fpring  and  action  to 
the  hind  foot.  Part  of  the  femur  or  thigh  bone  is  (hewn 
amputated  at  a,  where  the  attachment  of  the  mufcle  takes 
place,  holding  the  tendons  in  foil  ftretch,  as  in  a  pulley'; 
b ,  the  flexor  of  the  leg  ;  c,  part  of  the  tendon  of  tiie  long 
abdudfor  of  the  leg;  cl,  large  and  thin  flexor  of  the  ham  ; 
e,  extenfor  gracilis  of  the  ham  ;  f  tendon  of  the  hocl>  ; 
g,  annular  ligament  ;  h ,  apbneuroiis  arifing  from  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  fifeia  lata;  i,  tendon  of  the  flexors  of 
the  foot-bone  ;  k,  flexor. graciiis  of  the  pattern  bo:  e  ;  /, 
flexor  m  a  gnus  of  the  pafterr\_;  in,  part  of  the  fheath  of  the 
tendons;  n,  extenfor-tendon  of  the  bone  of  the  foot;  0, 
th.e  laminated  fubftance  within  the  hoof.  Fig.  7,  exhi¬ 
bits  an  anatomical  preparation  of  xhej'ore .extremity,  cal¬ 
culated  to  (hew  the  tendons  and  ligaments  proper  to  the 
fore  leg  and  foot  ;  a,  part  of  the  humerus  or  arm  ;  b,  the 
external  lateral  ligament  ;  c,  the  cubitus  ;  cf,  ftiort  flexor 
of  the  radius;  e,  part  of  the  internal  flexor  cf  the  knee  ; 
/,  flexor  of  the  coronary  bone  ;  g,  externa!  flexor  of  the 
loot-bone  ;  k,  internal  flexor,  or  cubital  ;  i,  external 
flexor  of  tire  knee;  ii,  part. of  the  flexor  of  the  foot  ;  /, 
flexor  medius  of  the  foot-bone;  m,  part  of  the  common 
ligament  of  the  knee  ;  n,  extenfer  of  the  cannon-bone  ;  0, 
flexor  of  the  paftern-bone  ;  p,  ligamentous  fheath  ;  <7,  cap- 
fular  ligament  of  the  articulation  of  the  pafiern  with  tire 
coronary  bone  ;  r,  ligament- which  is  continued  to  the  ex¬ 
tenfor  te.  don  of  the  foot-bone;  s,  part  of  the  common  capfu- 
lar  ligament ;  t}  ligament  extending  from  the  flexor  tendon 


of  the  foot-bone  to  the  paftern-bone  ;  v,  tendon  of  the 
flexor  of  the  coronary  bone  ;  x,  lateral  cartilages  of  the 
foot-bone,  which  fupport  the  heel  ;  y,  the  laminated  fub¬ 
ftance  within  the  hoof.  Fig.  8,  exhibits  an  anatomical 
preparation  of  part  of  the  cannon-bone,  pattern,  coronet, 
&c.  calculated  to  (hew  the  union  of  all  tire  velfels  in  the 
foot:  a ,  the  medullary  cavity  of  the  cannon-bone  ;  A,  ex¬ 
tenfor  tendon  of  the  paftern-bone  ;  c,  ditto  of  the  loot- 
bone  ;  d,  flexor  tendon  of  the  paftern-bone  ;  e,  ditto  of 
the  foot-bone  ;  f  cannon  veins  ;  g,  cannon  artery  ;  k,  paf- 
tern  artery  ;  i,  coronary  artery  ;  b,  crural  vein  ;  l,  pattern 
vein  ;  m,  cannon  nerve  ;  n,  pafiern  nerve  ;  0,  nerve  patting 
to  the  fenfible  foot,  proceeding  from  the  coronary  nerve  ; 
p,  ramification  of  the  different  velfels  of  the  coronet. — For 
the  connection  of  all  thefe  veffels  with  the  upper  parts  of 
the  fore  and  hind  extremities,  and  thence  through  the 
whole  fvftem,  fee  the  Farriery  Plates  IV.  and  VII.  where 
the  whole  of  the  arteries,  veins,  nerves,  lymphatics,  Sec. 
are  correctly  laid  down. 

It  ftiould  here  be  remarked,  that  the  hones  of  the  fet¬ 
lock  joint  have  all  a  moveable  articulation  with  the  can¬ 
non-bone.  Their  external  part  affords  a  fmooth  polifhed 
furface  for  the  flexor  tendons  or  back  finews  to  (tide  upon, 
and  the  fame  ligament  which  compofes  this  furface, 
comes  round  the  back  finews,  fo  as  to  form  a  (heath  for 
them,  and  keep  them  in  their  fituation.  In  this  (heath  a 
fluid  fimilar  to  fynovia  is  fecreted,  for  the  purpofe  of  ren¬ 
dering  it  fmooth  and  flippery,  and  enabling  the  tendon 
to  move  eattly  upon  it.  As  thefe  bones  projeCt  a  little, 
they  ferve  as  a  pulley  for  the  tendons  to  Aide  upon,  and 
afford  a  confiderable  mechanical  advantage  to  the  flexor 
nuifcles  of  the  limb.  The  navicular  or  nut  bone  ferves 
as  another  pulley  for  the  tendon  er  back  finew  to  move 
upon  :  it  is  connected  pofteriorly  with  the  coffin-bone  and 
the  fntall  pattern,  and  affords  the  fame  kind  of  polifhed 
furface  and  fheath  for  the  tendon  as  before  deferibed. 

To  keep  the  foot  of  a  working  horfe  in  a  vigorous  ftate 
of  health,  depends  almoft  entirely  upon  artificial  manage¬ 
ment,  and  a  judicious  method  of  (hoeing.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  juftly  remarked  by  Strickland  Freeman,  efq.  in  his 
fplendid  work  on  the  “  Mechanifm  of  the  Horfe’s  Foot,” 
publi  filed  in  1796  ;  and  by  prufelfbr  Coleman  of  the  vete¬ 
rinary  college  o!  London,  in  his  “(Economy  of  the  Horle’s 
Foot,”  publifhediii  1798,  “  that  a  proper  mode  of flioeing, 
is  of  more  real  importance  than  the  treatment  of  any 
difeafe,  or  perhaps  of  all  natural  difeafes  put  together  ;” 
■ — upon  this  fundamental  principle, — that  it  is  much  eafier 
to  prevent,  than  to  perform,  a  cure.  A  judicious  mode  of 
(hoeing  (fays  Mr.  Coleman)  can  only  he  acquired  by  the 
functions  of  the  frog  being  well  underltood.  If  the  opi¬ 
nions  advanced  above  refpedting  its  ufes,  be  well  founded, 
then  it  mutt  follow,  that  paring  the  frog,  and  railing  it 
from  the  ground  by  a  thick-heeled  (hoe,  annihilates  its 
fundftions,  and  ultimately,  if  not  immediately,  produces 
difeafe.;  and  that,  applying  a  (hoe  thin  at  the  heel,  and 
expofing  the  frog  to  preifure,  is  the  only  proper  method 
to  keep  it  in  health.  Moreover,  it  has  been  denion- 
ftrated,  that  unlefs  the  frog  fulfain  an  uniform  preifure,  it 
becomes  foft  and  inflamed,  and  the  heels  contracted  :  but 
it  th.is  organ  be  always  kept  in  contact  with  the  ground, 
as  nature  intended,  then  it  will  be  callous,  infenlible,  and. 
healthy,  and  mod  of  the  difeafes,  incident  to  phe  foot  pre- 
vented.  The  lame  degree  of  preifure  applied;  |b  the  frog, 
that  produces,  only  p.leafant  lenlation  when  in  health, 
creates  exquilite  pain  when  d-ileafed.  It  is  therefore  of 
great  importance  to  preferve  the  frog  found,  for  when 
cut,  it  becomes  highly  fufceptible  of  every  imprellion  : 
we  might  with  as  much  wifdotn  remove  the  lkin  of  the 
human  foot,  when  obliged  to  walk-on  Hunts,  without 
fltoes. 

In  the  common  mode  of  (hoeing,  the  farrier  ufually 
pares  away  the  bars  entirely,  and  often  a  part  of  the  frog. 
This  practice  Mr.  Coleman  condemns,  bec.mfe  the  burs 
are  neceliary  to  preferve  the  heels  from  contraction;  and 
he  regards  their  removal  as’predifpofing  the  foot  to  corns 
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and  cracks.  The  common  (hoe, .when  applied  after  tljis  inju¬ 
dicious  paring,  acts  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  cruft  in  the 
manner  of  a  vice  ;  and,  as  the  continual  growth  of  that 
Jubilance'  proceeds  obliquely  outwards,  the  fhoe  becomes 
too  flit  all  in  the  courfe  of  A  month  :  on  this  account  the 
outer  edge  of  the  fhoe  foon  comes  to  reft  on  the  foie,  in- 
ft'ead  of  the  cruft,  and  hence  produces  inflammation. 
Though  the  expanfive  power  of  the  cruft  overcomes  the 
refinance  of1  'hr  fhoe-nails  to.its-growth,  yet  they  have  a 
powerful  'effect  in  diminifhing  it  ;  and,  in  procefs  of  time, 
the  heels  become  more  or  lefs  contracted.  The  hoof,  n  :- 
turally  circular,  then  begins  tq  put  on  the  unnatural  ob¬ 
long  figure. 

In  the  practice  of  flioeing  horfes,  now’  purfued  at  the 
veterinary  college  of  London,  the  following  is  the  mode: 
the  fi r ft  thing  attended'to,  is  to  take  away  a  portion  of  the 
foie,  between  the  whole  length  of  the  bars  and  cruft,  with 
a' drawing  knife.  The  heels  of  the  foie,  as  before  ob- 
ferved,  cannot  receive  t^e  preffure  of  the  flioe  without 
producing  corns.  To  avoid  prefliire,  the  foie  fhould  be 
made  concave  or  hollow,  and  not  allow  ed  to  be  in  contact 
w  ith  the  fhoe.  If  there  be  anv  one  part  of  the  practice  of 
Jhoeing  more  important  than  the  reft,  it  is  this  removal 
of  the  foie,  between  the  bars  and  cruft.  When  this  ope¬ 
ration  is  performed,  the  horfe  will  always  be  free  from 
corns,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  fhoe  ;  but,  if  the 
foie  is  futfered  to  be  flat  at  the  heels,  and  prelfed  upon 
bv  the  flioe,  it  is  of  very  little  importance  what  kind  of 
fhoe  is  applied.  Every  groom,  and  every  fmith,  is  fully 
convinced  that  the  foie  will  nor  bear  p  re  flu  re  ;  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  t  hi  s  eft 'eft  they  remove  the  who!?  of  the  bars,  by 
opening  the  heels,  and  applying  a  concave  flioe.  We 
have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  deftruCtion  of  the 
bar  is  always  improper  ;  that  this  practice  is  the  remote 
caufe  of  corns,  the  very  difeafe  which  it  is  intended  to 
prevent  ;  and  that  the  bars  are  very  necedltry  to  preferve 
the  circular  form  of  the  hoof.  Befides  this,  the  heels  of 
the  flioe  fhould  be  made  to  reft  on  the  junction  of  the  bars 
with  the  cruft  ;  but  if  the  bars  are  removed,  then  the 
fhoe  is  fupported  by  the  cruft  only,  and  not  by  the  folid 
broad  balls  of  cruft  and  bars  united. 

After  the  hoof  has  been  cut,  and  properly  prepared, 
then  it  becomes  requifite  to  apply  a  flioe,  and  to  vary  its 
length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs,  at  the  heel,  fur  faces,  &c. 
according  to  the  hoof ;  but  farriers  fhould  never  be  buf¬ 
fered  to  lay  on  a  hot  flioe.  If  the  heels  of  the  fore  feet  are 
two  inches  and  a  half,  or  more,  in  depth,  the  frog  found, 
and  prominent,  and  the  ground  dry,  then  only  the  toe  of 
the  hoof  requires  to  be  fhortened,  and  afterwards  protected 
by  a  fit o r t  fhoe.  This  fhoe  is  made  of  the  ufual  thicknefs 
at  the  toe,  but  gradually  thinner  towards  the  heel,  as 
fhe_wn  at  fig.  9,  in  the  engraving.  A  common  fize  fuddle- 
liorfe  flioe  may  be  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick 
at  the  toe,  and  one-eighth  at  the  heel.  The  intention  of 
this  fhoe  is  to  bring  t lie  frog  completely  into  contact  with 
preffure,  to  expand  the  heels,  to  prevent  corns,  and 
thrufhes,  and  canker;  and  if  the  flioe  be  Steeled  in  front, 
and  put  on  when  the  ground  is  dry,  in  t lie  month  of  May 
or  June,jt  may  be  continued  the  whole  fummer;  and  in 
■warm  climates,  where  the  ground  is  not  fubjeCt  to  mOif- 
ture,  no  ether  protection  for  the  hoof  is  requifite. 

The  beft  form  for  the  external  furface  of  the  flioe,  Mr. 
Coleman  thinks,  is  a  regular  concavity  ;  that  is,  .the  com¬ 
mon  fhoe  reverfed.  lie  advifes  to  nail  the  flioe  all  round 
the  toe  of  the  cruft,  and  to  preferve  t lie  greater  part  of 
the  quarters  free  from  nails.  The  head  of  the,  nail  pre¬ 
ferred  by  him  is  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  which,  when 
thoroughly  hammered,- becomes  firmly  connected  with 
the  nail-hole,  fo  as  to  form  part  of  the  flioe.  When  the 
head  of  the  common  nail  is  worn  out,  on  the  contrary, 
the  flioe  is  apt  to  become  lool'e.  It  has  been  obferved, 
that  by  placing  the  nails  principally  in  the  quarters,  tiiey 
prove  a  conllderable obltacle  to  the  expanfion  of  the  heels, 
and  as  the  cruft  is  generally  much  thinner  at  the  quarters 
tlian  at  the  toe,  the  fenfible  parts  are  more  liable  to  be 
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wounded  ;  but  this  dees  not  apply  to  the  hind  feet,  in. 
which  t he  cruft  of  the  quarters  is  generally  thicker  than 
that  of  the  toe.  But  it  mult  be  obferved,  that  in  firft 
preparing  a  horfe  for  this  new  mode  of  (hoeing,  even  if 
he  has  a  good  and  found  foot,  yet  if  he  lias  worn  fho'es_ 
that  are  very  thick,  or  turned  up  at  the  heels,  particu¬ 
larly  if  at  the  fame  time  the  cruft  at  the  heels  has  been 
buffered  to  grow  fo  high  that  the  frog  is  kept. at  a  confi- 
derab’e  diftance  from  the  ground,  it  would  be  very  im¬ 
proper  to  reduce  the  heels  fuddenly,'  fo  as  to  allow  the 
frog  all  at  once  to  receive  great  prefliire  ;  the  back  finew's 
would  in  that  cafe  be  injured,  and  lamenefs  might  enfue. 
In  feet  of  this  defeription  it  is  necelfary  to  remove  from 
the  toe  all  that  can  be  none  without  expofing  cite  part  too 
much,  and  to  lower  the  heels  gradually  ;  the  foe  of  the 
flioe  fhould  in  this  cafe  be  made  rather  thin,  and  of  the' 
bell  fteel. 

The  fhoes  for  draught  horfes  fhould  be  made  flat  oh 
both  fuVfaces,  provided' t lie  foie  is  of  a  proper  form  and 
thicknefs;  but  if  it  be  flat  or  convex,  and .  ccnfequently ' 
too  thin,  it  is  ufual ly  called  a ,  pumice  foot. ,  which  often 
occurs  in  draft  horfes,  and  in  this  cafe  a  different  flioe  is' 
requifite,  If  we  confider  that,  when  a  horfe  is  drawing  a 
heavy  load,  nor  only  his  own  weight,  but  great  part  of 
that  which  he  is  drawing  alfo,  is  thrown  ultimately  upon 
his  feet  ;  and  as  the  fore  feet  f’upport  by  far  the  greateft 
fliare,  it  is  net  at  all  afloni filing  that  t  he  cruft  fhould  fome- 
timesgive  way  ;  for  though  it  pofiefies  fufficient  (Length 
for  the  purpofes  of  the  animal  in  a  (late  of  nature,  yet  that 
flrength  is  not  always  adequate  to  the  heavy  burthens 
which  the  cruft  lias  thus  to  fuftain.  When  the  foie  be¬ 
comes  fiat  or  convex,  it  is  often  rendered  fo  thin,  as  to 
yield  eafily  to  tiie  prefliire  of  the  finger;  the  foie  in  this 
flat e  is  of  courfe  incapable  of' affording  fufficient  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  fenfible  foot,  which  is  then  clofely  in  contact 
with  it ;  and  if  it  be  expofed  to  exceflive  preffure,  lame- 
nefs  mu  ft  be  the  confequence.  It  isalmoft  f'uperfluous  to 
o'bferve  that  the  flat  fhoe  would  be  ill  adapted  to  a  foot 
of  this  defeription  ;  it  becomes  necelfary  in  this  cafe  to 
apply  one  that  is  concave  on  its  internal  furface,  and  of 
fufficient  width  to  p  rote  (ft  the  foie  as  much  as  can  be  done 
from  the  preffure  of  hard  fubftances  or  Hones.  In  the  en-  , 
graving,  at  fig.  10,  this  flioe  is  reprefented,  in  which  it 
may  be  obferved,  that,  although  the  internal  furface  is 
concave,  Hill  there  is  a  flat  furface  for  the  cruft  to  bear 
upon.  For  horfes  with  tender  heels  or  corns,  &c.  the 
bar  flioe,  at  fig.  11,  is  recommended. 

Horfes  are  very  liable  to  ftrike.oiie  leg  with  the  oppo- 
fite  hoof;  this  accident  is  termed  cutting.  The  part  molt 
frequently  trailed,  is,  the  fide  of  t lie  fetlock  joint. 
Where  the  toe  of  the  hoof  is  turned  out,  the  inner  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  flioe  or  hoof  are  more  frequently  the  parts  that 
do  the  m i (chief :  but  w  hen  the  toe  is  turned  in,  the  in¬ 
jury  is  done  by  t lie  anterior  part  of  the  flioe.  If  the  toe 
is  turned  out,  the  inner  quarter  of  the  cruft  is  mod  fre¬ 
quently  lower  than  the  outer.  This  condition  of  the  hoof 
neceffarily  inclines  the  fetlock  joint  of  the  foot  that  flip- 
ports  the  weight  nearer  to  the  foot  in  motion.  Farriers 
generally  attend  to  the  hoof  that  cuts,  and  not  to  the  hoof 
of  the  injured  leg:  but  while  the  leg  is  in  the  air,  no  flioe 
can  alter  its  direction  ;  and  the  final  1  quantity  of  horn, 
or  iron,  that  can  be  removed  from  the  hoof  and  fhoe, 
very  rarely  prevents  cutting.  But  it  is  very  practicable 
to  alter  the  pofition  of  the  leg,  that  lupports  the  animal  ; 
and  thus  the  foot  in  motion  may  undue  the  fame  direction 
without  being  liable  to  cut.  The  outer  quarter  of  the 
cruft  fhould  be  lowered,  and  the  inner  quarter  preferved. 
This  operation  will  tend  to  make  the  bottom  of  the  hoof 
the  reverie  of  its  former  Rate,  that  is,,  the  infide  quarter 
higher  than  the  outfide,  and  this  will  throw  the  fetlock 
joints  farther  from  each  other  ;  for 'their  too  nearapproxi- 
niation  is  t It e  only  caufe  of  cutting.  Where  the  foie  is 
thin,  very  little  ofthe  cruft  can  be  removed  from  the  out- 
flde  ;  and  then  it  will  be  necelfary  to  attend  to  the  (hoe. 
The  inner  quarter  fhould  be-  thickened,  and  ilie  outer 
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quarter  made  thin  ;  which  will  produce  the  fame  effect  as 
altering;  the  horn  ;  or,  if  the  hoof  be  fufficiently  ttrong, 
both  thefe  remedies  nyty  be  employed  at  the  fame  time. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  HORSE. 

In  the  treatment  of  difeafes,  whether  of  the  horfe,  or 
the  nobler  animal  man,  it  is  a  linking  feature  of  in¬ 
tegrity  and  penetration  to  chufe  but  few  medicines,  and 
thore  of  the  belt  kind,  and  molt  efficacious  quality.  The 
lights  recently  afforded  by  the  rapid  progrefs  of  compara¬ 
tive  anatomy  and  phyliology,  cannot  fail  to  direct  the  ve- 
terinary  pratfitioner  in  forming  a  rational  prognolis  of  the 
various  difeafes  incidental  to  the  horfe;  wh.il (I  the  im¬ 
proved  (late  of  the  materia  medica,  and  the  valuable  ac- 
quilitions  lately  derived  to  it  from  the  vegetable  aird 
mineral  kingdoms,  render  it  no  hard  talk  to  feledt  medi¬ 
caments  for  the  horfe,  at  a.;  very  reafonable  expence;  of 
the  fame  invigorating  and  ballamiC •  kinds,,  and  equally 
fide  and  faintary  in  t heir  operation;  as  thofe  moftjudi- 
cioufly  preferred  for  the. life  of  man.  Fur  let  it  ever  be 
remembered,  that  it  is  not  the  quantity  of  the  medicines 
prefcribed,  but  the  quality  'ol  them,  which  muff  perform 
the  cure.  To  fimplify  difeafes,  and.afcertain  their  neared 
affinity  with  each  other  in  their  cattles  cind  effects,  in  (lead 
ot  increaffng  their  nominal  quantity  by  new  and  high- 
founding  titles,  (hould  be  the  duty  of  every  medical  prac¬ 
titioner,  be  his  department  in  fociety  whatever  it  may. 
And  though  fome  trivial  Ioffes. might  be  fit  {fumed  by 
loch  a  mode  of  practice, .yet  the  gratifications  of  conlcious. 
merit  and  well-earned  reputation,  will  compenfate  more 
than  a  hundred  fold,  for  every  inch  facrifice  to  integrity 
and  honour. 

In  contemplating  the  primary  caufes  of  altnoft  till  the 
difeafes  incident  to  the  horfe,  we  (hall  find  that  they 
chiefly  derive  their  origin  from  fome  fpecies  of  inflamma¬ 
tion.  When  any  part  is  inflamed,  there  arifes  in  it  an 
nnnfual  degree  of  heat,  generally  attended  with  conli- 
derable  tenlion  and  fwelling;  the ■  fenfibil i.ty  and  irrita¬ 
bility  are  always  I  increafed,  and  produced  by  it  in  parts 
where  it  did  not  before  ex  iff  ;  in  bones  and  tendons,  for 
example,  fcarcely  any  feniibility  can  be  perceived  when 
they  are  in  a  (fate  of  health  ;  but,  when  inflamed,  it  is 
roufed  to  an  alarming  degree  cf  pain,,  and  the  moft  dan¬ 
gerous  confequences  are  too  often  to  be  apprehehded. 

Inflammation  has  four  inodes,  of  termination  :  the  firlr 
is  termed  refolution  ;  that  is,  when  the  difCafe,  after  going 
a  certain  length,  gradually  fu brides  :  the.  fecon a,  fuppura- 
tion  ;  that  is,  when  matter  is  formed,  or, an  ab.fcefs  pro¬ 
duced  :  the  third  is  named  effujion,  which  implies  an  ex- 
travalation  either  of  blood,  coagiilabfe  lymph,  or  ferum  : 
and  the  fourth,  gangrene  or  mortification,  which  is  the 
death  of  the  inflamed  part.  Inflammation  of  the  external 
parts  is  generally  occalioned  by  fome  mechanical  injury, 
fitch  as  wounds,  bruifes,  &c.  fometimes,  however,  it 
arifes  from  internal  derangement,  or  (ymptomatic  fever, 
and  is  then  to  be  confidered  as  an  effort  of  nature  to  throw 
off  the  internal  difeafe.  Inflammation  is  alio  frequently 
produced  by  plethora,  or  redundancy  of  blood  ;  in  which 
cafe  it  is  fometimes  general,  the  whole  arterial  fyftem  hav¬ 
ing  its  action  increafed  :  this  id fo  may  be  confidered  as  an 
effort  of  nature  to  difpofe  of  the  ftipevfluous  blood  ;  ami 
in  fuch  cafes  (lie  ought  to  be  affifted  by  copious  bleeding, 
It  more  commonly  happens,  however,  that  the  redundant 
blood  is  determined  to  fome  particular  part,  occalioning- 
local  inflaimnatioii  ;  very  frequently  falling  upon  fome  of 
the  nobler  organs,  in  which  cafe  the  lungs  are  peculiarly 
liable:  to  fuffer;,  and  from  this  fource  the  .itoft.  dangerous 
fevers  arife.  The  eyes  are  alio  apt  to  (utter  when  a  horfe 
becomes  plethoric  ;  to  which  caule  almoft  all  the  difeafes 
of  that  delicate  organ  may  perhapS-.be  attributed. 

When  inflammation  takes  place  in  tendinous  parts  or 
joints,  the  'faturnine  poultice  has  been  found  an  tifeful 
remedy,  and  in  the  latter  cafe  blitters  are  often  efficacious. 
As  in  thefe  cafes  the  inflammation  generally  proves  more 
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troublefome,  and  as  the  pain  which  it  occafions  is  often 
fo  confiderable  as  to  produce  (ymptomatic  fever,  it  be¬ 
comes  neceffary  to  employ  the  mod  prompt  and  efficacious 
means  for  its  reduction  ;  and  with  this  view  an  artijidal 
inflammation  fliould  be  excited.  This  is  done  by  means 
of  rowels  and  blitters  ;  and  the  inflammation  thus  excited 
generally  tends  to  di  mini  fit  that  which  is  going  on  in  a 
dangerous  and  violent  way.  Should  this  intention  to  re- 
folve  the  inflammation  fail,  it  will  probably  terminate  in 
fuppuration  ;  and  when  it  appears  that  the  difeafe  does  not 
give  way  to  proper  remedies,  an  affiduons  application  of 
fomentations  and  poultices,  will  expedite  the  fuppurative 
procefs,  and  afford  the  molt  fpeedy  relief  to  the  animal. 
When  the  inflammation,  or  rather  1  he  fwelling  it  occafions, 
arrives  at  this  (late,  it  forms  an  ahfeefs,  in  which,  when  the 
fuppuration  is  complete,  and  it  contains  matter,  a  flu£hia~ 
tion  may  be  felt  upon  its  being  preffe.d  by  two  fingers  al¬ 
ternately.  This  point  being  afeertained,  an  opening  is 
to  be  made  with  a  lancet,  that  the  matter  may  be  com¬ 
pletely  evacuated  ;  it  is  then  to  be  drefled  with  digeftive 
liniment  or  ointment.  Should  the  wound  net  be  difpofed 
to  heal  when  this  treatment  lias  been  purfued  fur  fome 
time,  but  difeharges  a  thin  offenfive  matter,  and  '-wants 
that  red  appearance  by  which  the  healing  procefs  is  indi¬ 
cated,  the  detergent  lotion  will  generally  remove  thofe 
unfavourable  appearances  ;  the  difekarge,  by  this  applica¬ 
tion,  will  become  whiter  and  thicker,  and  red  granula¬ 
tions  of  new  fledi  will  foon  fprou-t  up  ;  fhould  thefe  gra¬ 
nulations  however  become  luxuriant,  conftituting  what 
is  commonly  termed  proud ■  jltjhy  they  are  to  be  kept  down 
by  the  ufual  means  of  the  cauftic  powder.  It  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  when  a  part  is  inflamed  and  fwollen,  inftead  ot 
going  on  to  fuppuration,  it  degenerates  into , a  hard  and 
infenfi ble  tumour;  this  depends  on  the  inflammation 
having  terminated  in  ejfufion  of  coag.ulable  lymph,  and  is 
to  be  removed  by  ftimulatiiig  embrocations  or  blifters. 
Should  the  inflammation  run  very  high,  as  is  fometimes 
the  cafe  in  violent  bruifes,  cr  deep  wounds  of  the  lace¬ 
rated  kind,  it  may  terminate  in  gangrene  or  mortification, 
which  is  generally  attended  with  danger  ;  in  this  cafe  the 
matter  difeharged,  inffead  of  being  white  and  thick,  cou- 
fiffsof  a  dark-coloured  fluid,  of  a  peculiar  offenfive  fmell  ; 
at  this  time  the  conftitution  is  generally  affedted,  the 
pulfe  becomes  weak,  and  fometimes  irregular,  the  appe¬ 
tite  goes  off",  and  there  is  a  great  degree  of  debility.  In¬ 
flammation  arifing  on  the  part  from  wounds  of  this  nature, 
fhould  be  dreifed  with  digeffive  liniment,  oil  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  or  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine  ;  and  fomentations 
ought  to  be  applied  until  the  mortified  parts  app'ear  to 
feparate,  and  the  matter  lofes  its  offenfive  fmell,  appear¬ 
ing  whiter  and  more  thick.  If  the  horle  becomes  weaken¬ 
ed  by  the  difeafe,  and  lofes  his  appetite,  one  or  two  of  the 
following  cordial  balls-  may  be  given  daily  ;  viz.  yellow 
peruvian  bark,  one  ounce  ;  ginger  powdered,  two  drains  ; 
opium,  one  dram  ;  oil  of  carraways,  twenty  drops  ;  with 
fyrup  enough  to  make  a  ball  for  one  dp, (e.  Or,  yellow 
peruvian  bark,  half  an  ounce  ;  powdered  fnake  root,  two 
drams;  powdered  cafiia,  one  dram  ant  a.  half;  oil  of 
cloves,  twenty  drops  ;  with  fyrup  enough  to.  form  a  ball 
lor  one  dofe. 

When  any  of  the  interval  parts  are  inflamed,  a  fever  is 
generally  produced,  the  violence  of  which  will  depend 
upon  the  importance  of  the  inflamed  organ,  as  well  as 
upon  the  extent  of  the  inflammation;  fome  of  the  inter¬ 
nal  parts  being  morf  effeneial  to  life  than  others, .andyvhen 
inflamed  oG.calioniug  of  courfe  greater  derangement  In  the 
fyllein.  The  only  favourable  terminations  to  which  in¬ 
ternal  inflammation  can  be  brought,  arc  relolutiun  and 
effufion;  and,  as  t  lie  fir  ft  is  by  far  the  mofl  defiiable,  the 
moft  vigorous  mealurcs  fliould  be  adopted  in  order  to  ef¬ 
fect  it  ;  the  immediate  remedy  in  thole,  cafes  is  copious 
bleeding ,  and  the  earlier  it  is  employed  the  more  effectual 
will  it  prove  :  the  next  remedy  is  external  inflammation, 
artificially  excited  by  means  of  rowels  and  blitters. 
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OF  FEBRILE  DISEASES. 

Writers  on  farriery  have  defcribed  a  great  variety  of 
fevers;  but  their  observations  appear  to  have  been  moftly 
drawn  from  the  works  of  medical  authors,  and  their  rea- 
foning  feems  founded  principally  upon  theoreticalenqiliry. 
Practice,  however,  teaches,  that  the  fevers  of  liorfes 
bear  very  little  analogy  to  thofe  of  the  human  fubjedt, 
and  certainly  require  a  different  treatment.  The  two 
leading  diftindlions  of  fever  in  the  horfe  are,  the  idiopathic, 
or  original  difeafe,  and  therefore  properly  termed  Jim  pie  ; 
the  other  dependant  on  internal  inflammation,  and  very 
juftly  denominated  fymptomatic  ;  for  example,  if  the  lungs, 
bowels,  or  ftomach,  are  inflamed,  the  whole  fyftent  will 
be  thrown  into  diforder,  and  a  fymptomatic  fever  induced  ; 
but  if  a  collapfe  of  the  perfpirable  veffels  happens  to  take 
place,  the  blood  will  accumulate  in  the  interior  parts  of 
the  body,  and  though  inflammation  is  not  immediately 
produced  by  it,  yet  the  unequal  diiTribution  of  r he  blood 
alone  will  occafion  that  derangement  in  the  fyfletn  which 
conftitutes  tli e  fimple  fever  ;  and  hence  the  propriety  and 
utility  of  bleeding.  The  fimple  fever  does  not  occur  fo 
frequently  as  the  fymptomatic,  nor  is  it  by  any  means  fo 
formidable  in  its  confequences ;  but  it  is  neverthelefs 
neceffary  to  give  it  the  earlieft  attention  ;  for  unlefs  na¬ 
ture  receives  timely ’artiftance,  the  blood  will  accumulate 
in  the  anterior  parts  of  the  body,  until  inflammation  in 
fome  of  the  vifeera  takes  place,  and  a  dangerous  difeafe 
eftablifhed.  The  following  are  the  common  fymptoms  of 
limple  fever:  fhivering,  fucceeded  by  lofs  of  appetite, 
dejected  appearance,  quick  pulfe,  hot  mouth,  and  appa¬ 
rent  debility. 

As  foon  as  a  horfe  is  attacked  by  this  difeafe,  let  him 
be  bled;  and  if  coftivenefs  follows,  give  him  a  pint  of 
caftor  oil,  or  the  oil  of  olives.  The  fever  powders  are 
then  to  be  given  once  in  twelve  hours,  and  continued  un¬ 
til  its  diuretic  effect  becomes  confiderable.  Warm  water 
and  math.es  thould  be  given  in  fmall  quantities;  warm 
clothing,  frequent  rubbing  down,  and  a  liberal  allowance 
•of  litter,  arealfo  neceffary  ;  and  when  the  fever  runs  high, 
it  is  advifeable  to  infert  rowels  about  the  chert  and  belly, 
in  order  to  prevent  internal  inflammation.  When  the 
difeafe  begins  to  go  off,  the  horfe  looks  more  lively,  and 
the  appetite  returns  ;  then  let  him  be  led  out  occafionally 
in  fome  warm  fituation,  and  give  now  and  then  a  malt 
math,  for  the  purpofe  of  recovering  his  ftrength.  The 
fever  powders  in  this  cafe  may  be  thus  compounded: 
nitre,  powdered,  one  ounce;  camphor  and  tartarifed  an¬ 
timony,  of  each  two  drains;  well  mixed  up,  for  one  dofe. 
— Or,  powdered  nitre,  one  ounce  ;  unwartted  calx  of  an¬ 
timony,  two  drams  ;  mixed  up,  for  one  dofe. — Or,  anti- 
monial  powder,  three  drains,  and  camphor,  one  dram, 
mixed  up  for  one  dofe. — Thefe  are  to  be  chofen  as  the 
liate  of  the  horfe  (hall  feenr  to  require. 

The  fymptomatic  fever  is  often  occafioned  by  too  hi,  h 
feeding,  clofe  (tables,  and  a  want  of  proper  exercile; 
fometimes,  how  ever,  a  hidden  tranfition  from  a  cold  to  a 
hot  temperature  is  evidently  the  canfe  of  it  ;  in  this  re- 
fpeet  it  is  different  from  the  timple  fever,  which  will 
fometimes  arife  from  expofing  a  horfe  fuddenly  to  a 
cold  air,  when  he  has  been  accurtomed  to  a  hot  (table. 
When  a  fever  is  fymptomatic,  it  is  not  preceded  by 
fhivering,  nor  is  it  fo  hidden  in  its  eft'edts  as  the  fimple 
fever;  belt  when  it  is  not  fubdued  by  an  early  application 
of  remedies,  the  fymptoms  gradually  increafe  in  violence, 
until  they  prefent  a  formidable  appearance.  When  the 
difeafe  is  occafioned  by  over-much  exertion,  it  comes  on 
more  fuddenly,  and  the  complaint  is  dangerous  in  its  ear. 
liert  ftage.  The  fymptoms  are,  lofs  of  appetite,  quick 
pulfe,  dejefited  countenance,  hot  mouth,  and  great  debi¬ 
lity  ;  and  if  to  thefe  are  joined  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
unufual  working  of  the  flanks,  with  coldnefs  of  the  legs 
and  ears,  it  maybe  concluded  that  an  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  is  the  caufe  of  the  fever.  But  if  the  horfe  hangs 
down  his  head  in  the  manger,  or  leans  back  upon  his  col¬ 
lar,  tilth  a  rtrong  appearance  of  drowtinefs,  and  the  eyes 


watery  and  inflamed,  it  is  an  indication  that  the  fever 
depends  upon  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  veffels  of 
the  brain,  and  that  the  flaggers  are  probably  approaching. 

When  thefe  fymptoms  of  fever  are  joined  with  a  yel- 
lownefs  of  the  eyes  and  mouth,  an  inflammation  of  the 
liver  is  indicated.  Should  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels 
be  the  caufe,  the  horfe  is  violently  griped.  An  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  kidneys  will,  alfo  produce  fever,  which  is 
accompanied  by  a  fuppreflion  of  urine,  and  an  inability  re 
bear  preffure  upon  the  loins.  When  inflammation  of  the 
bladder  is  the  canfe,  the  horfe  is  frequently  rtaling,  in 
very  fmall  quantities,  and  with  confiderable  pain.  Dan¬ 
gerous  wounds,  and  particularly  thofe  of  joints,  will  alfo 
produce  fymptomatic  fever.  Sometimes  feveral  of  the 
internal  parts  are  inflamed  at  the  fame  inftant ;  and  when 
inflammation  has  exifted  for  a  confiderable  time,  it  is  fel- 
dom  confined  to  the  organ  in  which  it  originated  ;  the 
difeafe  attacks  the  other-vifeera,  and  when  more  than  one 
organ  is  inflamed,  the  fymptoms  become  complicated  ;■ 
ftill,  however,  the  effential  remedies  are  the  fame. 

Inflammation  of  the  Lungs. — Medical  writers 
ufttally  make  a  diftinttion  between  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  and  of  the  pleura,  or  the  membrane  which  covers 
thofe  organs;  calling  the  former  ptripntumony ,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  phurify  ;  this  diftindtion,  however,  is  not  neceffary  in 
veterinary  nofology,  fince  thofe  parts  are  never  affedted; 
feparately  in  the  horfe.  The  progrefs  of  this  difeafe  is 
often  very  rapid  ;  and  unlefs  proper  remedies  are  em¬ 
ployed  at  an  early  period  of  the  malady,  it  is  apt  to  ter¬ 
minate  fatally.  Its  approach  is  indicated  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  fymptoms:  lofs  of  appetite,  dulnefs,  and  difmclina- 
tion  to  move,  unufual  beating  of  the  flanks,  hot  mouth, 
and  fometimes  a  cough.  If  the  difeafe,  by  improper 
treatment,  isfuffered  to  proceed,  thefe  fymptoms  increafe; 
refpiration  becomes  quick  and  laborious,  the  pulfe  fre¬ 
quent,  irregular,  and  weak.  A  ftriking  appearance  may 
be  obferved  in  the  animal’s  countenance  :  the  noflrils  are 
expanded,  the  eyes  fixed,  and  the  head  inclining  down¬ 
ward  ;  and  the  debility  is  fo  confiderable,  that  he  is  inca¬ 
pable  of  moving  in  the  ftall  without  great  difficulty  ;  he 
will  not  lie  down,  unlefs  fo  much  weakened- as  to  be  in¬ 
capable  of  (landing.  The  difeafe,  however,  is  not  always 
fo  rapid  as  here  defcribed,  anti  not  unfrequently  a  confi¬ 
derable  remiffion  may  be  obferved,  occafioned,  probably, 
by  an  effufion  of  fern  in  or  water  having  taken  place  in 
the  chert.  This  remiflion,  when  it  happens,  is  fo  obvious 
as  to  afford  a  favourable  prognolis,  by  the  horfe  beginning 
to  feed,  and  the  pulfe  becoming  lefs  frequent.  Yet  this 
flattering  appearance  will  fometimes  prove  fallacious,  and 
the  difeafe  then  returns  with  accumulated  force,  aud  puts 
a  period  to  the  animal’s  life.  The  tea  (on  why  inflamma¬ 
tion  goes  on  fo  rapidly  in  the  horfe,  is,  the  great  mufcular 
power  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  which  fpeedily  determines 
the  difeafe  to  mortification;  a  cafe  very  rare  in  the  human 
fubjedt. 

The  firft  thing  to  he  done  under  this  dangerous  malady, 
is  to  bleed  copioufly.  If  the  difeafe  does  not  appear  to  abate 
in  twelve  hours  after  the  bleeding,  particularly  if  it  has 
become  more  violent,  the  operation  (hould  be  repeated, 
and  with  confiderable  freedom.  This  will  tend  to  re-eita- 
blidt  the  appetite  and  ftrength,  by  fubduing  the  inflam¬ 
mation,  on  which  the  febrile  difpolition  depends.  But 
when  the  fever  has  exifted  for  fome  time,  and  has  nearly 
exhaufted  the  horfe’s  ftrength,  it  nitift  not  be  difguifed 
that  bleeding  would  in  that  cafe  be  the  decilive  means  of 
battening  death.  When  (uppuration  takes  place  in  the 
lungs,  though  there  is  little  probability  of  laving  the 
animal,  yet  there  might  neverthelefs  be  a  chance  of  laving 
life  by  giving  frequently  licit  water  gruel,  and  infufions 
of  malt  ;  opium,  fait  of  hartflionr,  aud  other  cordials, 
may  alfo  be  of  fervice.  Though  this  difeafe,  in  its  worrt 
(tage,  is  always  a  forlorn  hope,  yet  by  timely  bleeding, 
and  comforting  draughts,  its  virulence  is  fometimes  over¬ 
come.  When,  in  fuch  cafe,  t he  appetite  begins  to  return, 
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it  is  advifeable  to  give  fmall  quantities  of  oats  that  have 
been  deeped  in  boiling  water  ;  the  fweeteft  hay  fhould 
alfo  be  felefted,  and  given  occafionally.  '•’’Malt  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  reftorative  on  thefe  occafions,  but  muft  be  given 
fparingly.  Whenthe  weatlter  is  favourable,  let  the  horfe 
be  led  out  for  a  (hurt  time  every  day;  or  if  a  fmall  pad- 
dock  be  at  hand,  and  the  leafon  of  the  year  favourable,  he 
may  be  turned  out  for  a  few  hours  every  day,  while  the 
fun  (bines,  taking  care  that  he  is  well  clothed.  By  thefe 
means  he  may  gradually  recover  his  llrength,  health,  and 
value. 

Inflammation  of  the  Bowels. — This  difeafe  is  not 
fo  frequent  in  horfes  as  the  preceding  ;  though  it  is 
equally  dangerous,  and  more  rapid  in  its  progrefs.  In¬ 
flammation  may  attack  either  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the 
inteftine,  or  that  delicate  membrane  which  forms  the  in¬ 
ternal  or  villous  coat  :  in  the  former  cafe,  the  difeafe  is 
ufually  attended  with  coftivenefs;  whereas,  in  the  latter, 
a  violent  purging  is  the  moll  confpicuous  fymptom  ;  but 
in  which  ever  of  thefe  coats  the  inflammation  firlf  begins, 
it  is  apt  to  pafs  very  quickly  to  the  other.  The  peritoneal 
inflammation  begins  with  dulnefs  and  unealinefs  in  the 
horfe  ;  the  appetite  is  diminillied,  or  loft,  and  the  pulfe 
becomes  more  frequent ;  as  the  febrile  fymptoms  increafe, 
he  keeps  pawing  with  his  fore  feet,  and  frequently  endea¬ 
vours  to  kick  his  belly  ;  he  lies  down,  and  fttddenly  rifes 
again,  ftronglv  exprelling  the  violence  of  the  pain  he  fuf- 
fers  ;  his  urine  is  high  coloured,  and  in  fmall  quantity, 
and  fometimes  voided  with  confiderable  pain  ;  he  is  ge¬ 
nerally  coftive,  and  the  pulfe  remarkably  quick  ;  the 
legs  and  ears  are  cold,  refpiration  is  difturbed,  and  fome¬ 
times,  from  the  violence  of  the  pain  and  the  animal’s 
ftruggling,  profufe  perfpiration  breaks  out  ;  at  length 
'mortification  takes  place,  and  is  fucceeded  by  death. 
When  only  the  internal  coat  of  the  inteftines  is  inflamed, 
there  is  generally  a  violent  purging,  accompanied  with 
febrile  fymptoms  ;  thefe,  however,  are  feldont  fo  confi¬ 
derable  as  in  peritoneal  inflammation,  nor  does  the  animal 
appear  to  be  in  fo  much  pain. 

In  the  treatment  of  peritoneal  inflammation,  early  and 
copious  Heeding  is  alfo  the  mojl  important  remedy ,  inafmuch  as 
it  gives  frelh  ftimulus  to  the  circulation,  and  thus  ena¬ 
bles  it  to  throw  off  the  offending  caufe.  To  co-operate 
with  this  efifort  of  nature,  artificial  inflammation  on  the 
furface  of  the  body  is  of  infinite  advantage  ;  in  which 
view  the  aftual  cautery  has  been  applied  to  the  (kin  of 
tire  abdomen  with  manifeft  advantage.  But  milder  re¬ 
medies  are  in  general  to  be  preferred  ;  fuch  as  covering 
the  horfe  with  warm  clothing,  fo  as  to  keep  up  a  copious 
perfpiration  on  the  part ;  the  whole  of  the  abdomen  or 
belly  ihould  have  a  warm  embrocation  affiduoully  rubbed 
upon  it,  the  ftimulating  eft  efts  ot  which  are  promoted  by 
the  warm  clothing.  Rowels  Ihould  alfo  be  opened  about 
tire  cheft  and  belly,  putting  into  them  bliftering  ointment 
infteadof  turpentine,  or  the  common  digellive  ufually  em¬ 
ployed  for  t hat  purpole.  If  the  horfe  be  coftive,  which 
is  moftly  the  cafe,  give  a  pint  of  c  aft  or  oil,  and  let  clyfters 
of  fine  water-gruel  be  injefted.  He  Ihould  be  allowed  to 
drink  plentifully  of  warm  infufion  of  linfeed,  or  warm 
water  alone;  and  well  rubbing  the  legs,  with  a  liberal 
allowance  of  litter,  Ihould  not  be  forgotten.  If  the  dif¬ 
eafe  does  not  abate  in  fix  hours  after  the  bleeding,  the 
operation  muft  be  repeated,  and  if  the  coftivenefs  con¬ 
tinues  ten  or  twelve  hours  after  the  oil  lias  been  taken, 
give  another  dqfe,  and  repeat  the  clyfter.  Should  the 
difeafe  continue,  and  increafe  in  violence  after  thefe  re¬ 
medies. have  been  applied,  there  will  be  little  probability 
of  a  recovery,  particularly  if  the  pulfe  be  very  quick, 
weak,  and  fluttering :  thefe  are  always  fatal  fymptoms, 
denoting  that  mortification  has  taken  place,  which  is  the 
certain  harbinger  of  death. 

With  refpeft  to  the  caufes  of  peritoneal  inflammation, 
the  mod  ufual  appears  to  be  high  feeding,  and  want  of 
proper  ex  ere  if e  ;  it  is  not  unfrequently  occafioned,  how- 
J. 


ever,  by  putting  a  horfe  fttddenly  into  warm  ftables  when 
taken  from  grafs  ;  but  in  fome  inftances  it  is  produced  by 
the  diftenlion  which  the  inteftines  have  fuffered  in  flatu¬ 
lent  cholic  or  gripes,  where  that  complaint  has  been  neg- 
lefted  or  improperly  treated,  or  where  the  fpahns  have 
been  fo  violent  as  to  refill  the  operation  of  every  medical 
remedy. 

An  inflammation  of  the  villous  coat  of  the  inteftines, 
we  have  before  obferved,  is  commonly  occafioned  by  giv¬ 
ing  too  ftrong  phyfic,  or  by  inattention  during  its  opera¬ 
tion,  and  is  generally  accompanied  with  profufe  purging  ; 
in  this  cafe  a  different  treatment  is  required  from  that  re¬ 
commended  for  peritoneal  inflammation;  and  bleeding 
nnift  not  be  employed,  unlefs  the  pulfe  is  much  accele¬ 
rated,  and  the  febrile  fymptoms  confiderable;  the  oil 
alfo  muft  be  omitted  ;  but  a  hot  embrocation,  and  warm 
clothing,  are  eminently  ufeful. 

It  is  of  confequence  to  make  the  horfe  drink  freely  of 
water-gruel,  or  linfeed  tea  ;  which,  if  he  refufes,  muft  be 
given  with  a  horn.  If  the  difeafe  be  ftill  obftinate,  an 
anodyne  clyfter  fhould  be  injefted,  or  a  reftringenf  or 
anodynedraft  poured  down  witlt  the  horn.  To  compound 
the  reltiingent  draft,  take  opium,  one  dram;  prepared- 
chalk,  half  an  ounce;  powder  of  tragacanth,  one  ounce  ; 
mint  water,  one  pint. — For  the  anodyne  draft,  take  opium, 
one  ounce  and  a  half,  and  mix  in  a  quart  of  water-gruel. — ■ 
For  the  embrocation,  take  camphor,  one  ounce  ;  oil  of 
turpentine  and  water  of  pure  ammoniac,  eacli  two  ounces ; 
flour  of  milliard,  eight  ounces;  to  be  made  into  a  thin 
pafte,  and  rubbed  for  a  confiderable  time  on  the  part.— » 
For  the  anodyne  clyfter,  take  opium,,  half  an  ounce; 
water-gruel,  three  pints  ;  and  mix  for  one  injeftion. 

Inflammation  of  the  Stomach. — Thisvifcus,  like 
the  inteftines,  is  liable  to  be  inflamed,  both  on  its  external 
and  internal  furface.  When  the  external  coat  is  the  feat 
of  the  difeafe,  the  fymptoms  are  nearly  the  fame  as  in- 
peritoneal  inflammation  of  the  inteftines;  and  therefore  a 
iimilar  treatment  is  required.  When  inflammation  at¬ 
tacks  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  ftomach,  it  foon  ditfufes 
itfelf  to  the  fmall  inteftines  and  neighbouring  vifcera. 
In  examining  horfes,  therefore,  that  have  died  of  this 
difeafe,  we  feldom  find  the  inflammation  confined  to  one 
particular  organ  ;  it  more  commonly  happens,  that  the 
whole  of  the  abdominal  vifcera  exhibit  morbid  appear¬ 
ances,  but  in  different  degrees  ;  tliofe  mod;  contiguous  to 
the  part  rtrlt  aftefted  having  fuffered  conliderably,  while 
fuch  as  are  more  remote  front  it  are  perhaps  fcarcely  al¬ 
tered  ;  whence  it  is  eafy  to  diftinguiih  the  original  feat  of 
the  malady. 

An  inflammation  of  the  internal  or  villous  coat  of  the 
ftomach  is  not  a  very  common  difeafe,  and  is  generally  oc- 
cafioned  either  by  poifonous  herbs,  or  (trong  corroding 
medicines;  and  it  has  been  erroneoully  attributed  to  that 
fpecies  of  grub  called  the  hot ;  for  a  very  curious  account 
of  which  fee  Entomology,  vol.  vi.  p.  842.  When- 
poifons,  or  ftrong  medicines  incautipully  given,  are  the 
caufe,  it  will  of  courfe  come  on  fuddenly,  the  pulfe  will 
be  extremely  quick  and  weak,  the  ex tremities  cold,  re- 
fpiration  difficult,  attended  fometimes  with  a  cough,  and 
always  by  a  high  degree  of  debility.  The  treatment  of 
this  difeafe  conlifts  in  giving  oily  or  mucilaginous  liquids 
freely,  fuch  as  decoftion  of  linfeed,  gum  arabic  difiblved 
in  water.  Sec.  and  at  the  fame  time  medicines  that  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  decompofmg  or  deftroying  the  poifon;  for  this 
pnrpofe  the  lulpluirated  kali  is  ufeful,  indofes  of  half  aiv 
ounce.  Clyfters  are  to  be  injected,  and  if  the  difeafe  is 
accompanied  with  purging,  they  fhould  be  compofcd  of 
ftrong  linfeed  decoftion,  or  water-gruel. 

Inflammation  of  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder. — . 
This  dileafe  does  not  very  frequently  occur,  and  is  gene¬ 
rally  occafioned  by  an  immoderate  ufe  of  ftrong  diuretic 
medicines.  On  its  firft  attack  the  horfe  repeatedly  ltands 
as  if  he  wanted  to  ftale,  fometimes  voiding  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity 
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titj^f  high-coloured  or  bloody  urine  ;  when  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  becomes  more  considerable,  a  fuppreflionof  urine  and 
feyer  ufually  take  place  ;  if  the  loins  are  prefled  upon, 
the  animal  Shrinks  from  it,  and  appears  to  feel  great  pain. 
In  this  cafe  bleed  freely,  then  give  a  pint  of  caftor  oil, 
throw  up  cl y fliers  of  warm  water,  and  cover  the  loins  well, 
after  having  rubbed  them  with  the  embrocation  ;  Should 
thefe  remedies  fail  of  relief,  repeat  the  bleeding;  and 
Should  the  oil  not  have  operated  Sufficiently,  let  another 
dofe  be  given.  All  the  diuretic  medicines  niu'ft  carefully 
be  avoided. 

Calculus,  is  another  frequent  difeafe  of  the  kidneys.  Pro- 
feflbr  Coleman  is  of  opinion,  that  calculi,  or  Slones,  always' 
Originate  in  the  kidneys;  but,  from  the  pofifi'on  of  the 
human  Subject,  they,  by  the  power  of  gravitation,  always 
find  their  tvay  to  the  bladder  ;  whereas,  the  pofition  of  the 
horfe  being  horizontal,  they  are  generally  found  in  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney.  Thisdifeafe  is  absolutely  incurable 
in  horfes. 

When  the  bladder  is  inflamed,  its  irritability  is  So  in-- 
creafed,  that  it  becomes  incapable  of  containing  any 
urine,  contracting  upon  every  drop  almoft  that  palfes  into 
it  from  the  kidneys  ;  in  this  complaint  the  horfe  is  almoft 
constantly  endeavouring  to  (tale,  but  voids  only  a  few' 
drops  at  a  time,  and  that  with  considerable  pain  :  it  is' 
generally  attended  with  quick  pulfe,  and  the  ultra!  fyiup- 
tonisof  fever.  Nothing  is  more  beneficial  in  thisdifeafe, 
than  making  the  horfe  drink  largely  of  linfeed  decottion, 
or  any  Similar  mucilaginous  liquid,  and  throwing  up  clyf- 
ters  of  the  fame ;  bleeding,  and  a  dofe  of  caftor  oil,  are. 
likewife  highly  neceftary  ;  after  the  operation  of  the  oil, 
let  the  following  ball  be  given  every  Sixth  hour:  pow-' 
dered  nitre,  half  an  ounce  ;  camphor,  one  cram  ;  liquor¬ 
ice  powder,  three  drams  ;  with  honey  Sufficient  to  mould 
the  ball  for  one  dofe.  Should  no  relief  be  obtained  by 
thefe  means,  or  if  the  horle  continues  to  void  his  urine 
frequently,  in  fmall  quantities,  and  with  pain,  give  one 
dram  of  opium  twice  a-day,  and  omit  the  hall.  Coftive- 
*efs  tends  very  much  to  aggravate  this  complaint ;  and 
whenever  it  occurs  let  a  clyfter  be  injected,  and  a  dofe  of 
oil  given. 

Inflammation  of  the  Liver. — Thisdifeafe  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  a  yellowneSs  of  the  eyes  and  mouth,  red  or  dark- 
coloured  urine,  great  vveaknefs,  and  fever,  generally  ac¬ 
companied  with  diarrhoea  or  purging,  but  Sometimes  with 
coftivenefs  ;  the  horfe  has  a  very  languid  appearance,  and 
is  almoft  conftantly  lying  down.  Sometimes  the  progrefs 
of  this  complaint  is  very  rapid,  Speedily  terminating  in 
death  ;  at  others  it  proceeds  more  Slowly,  the  animal  lin¬ 
gering  for  a  considerable  time  ;  in  this  cafe  it  frequently 
terminates  in  dropfy,  or  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  It 
is  often  complicated  with  other  internal  disorders,  and 
then  it  caufes  fonie  variety  in  the  fymptoms.  Bleeding- 
can  only  be  employed  with  Safety  at  the  commencement 
of  this  difeafe  ;  afterwards  it  is  Sure  to  do  harm,  by  in- 
ducing.great  debility.  The  Sides  Should  be  irritated  and 
blistered,  and  if  there  be  no  purging,  the  following  ball 
ftiould  be  given,  once  in' twelve  hours  :  Calomel,  half  a 
dram  ;  Barbadoes  aloes,  one  dram  ;  Caftile  Soap,  two 
drams;  rhubarb,  half  an  ounce,  with  Syrup  enough  to 
form  the  ball  for  one  dofe.  Bat  Should  the  bowels  at  the 
commencement  of  the  difeafe  be  in  a  lax  Slate,  the  follow¬ 
ing  ball  is  to  be  preferred:  Opium,  one  dram;  calomel, 
one  dram;  Caftile  Soap,  two  drams;  and  Syrup  enough 
to  form  the  ball  for  one  dofe.  Or,  opium  and  calomel, 
of  each,  one  dram  ;  emetic  tartar,  two  drams  ;  liquorice 
powder,  three  drains;  with’ Syrup  to  form  the  ball  for 
the  dofe. 

Strangles. — This  difeafe  generally  attacks  young 
horfes  between  the  third  and  fifth  years  of  their  age,  and 
confifts  in  an  inflammation  and  Swelling  of  the  glands  un¬ 
der  the  throat,  accompanied  with  cough,  and  a  dife barge 
©f  foul  matter  from  the  noftrils  ;  Sometimes  it  is  attended 
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with  a  fcrrenefs  of  the  throat,  and  difficulty  in  fwallowing.’ 
The  inflamed  glands  commonly  Suppurate  in  a  Short  time, 
and  burff,  difcliarging  a  large  quantity  of  pus  ;  when  this 
lias  taken  place,  the  cough  and  other  fymptoms  begin  to 
go  off,  the  fore  gradually  heals,  and  the  horfe  recovers.' 
In  forne  cafes  the  Strangles  aSTume  a  more  formidable  ap¬ 
pearance,  are  attended  w  ith  a  considerable  degree  of  fever, 
and  the  throat  is  then  fo  much  inflamed,  that  the  horfe  is 
incapable  of  fivalloiving  either  food  or  water;  but  however- 
violent  the  attack  may  be,;  by  adopting  a  proper  mode  of 
treatment,  every  unpleafant  fymptom  may  he  eafily  re-' 
moved,  and  a  fpeedy  recovery  effected.  It  is  not  an  un¬ 
common  Circumffance  for  the  Strangles  to  atta6k  young 
horfes  while  at  grills,  and  then  they  are  frequently  not 
perceived  until  nature  alone  has  nearly  effected  a  cure. 

The  approach  of  the  Strangles  may  be  known  by  a  dttl- 
nefs  of  countenance,  watery  eyes,  cough,  and  a  flight  de¬ 
gree  of  fwelling  in  the  glands  Under  the  j.aw  ;  as  Soon  as 
this  is  discovered,  let  the  hair  be  carefully  clipped  off 
Shorn  -the  inflamed  glands,  and-  contiguous  parts  of  the 
throat;  let  a  large  poultice  be  applied  to  the  throat,  in 
doing  which  it  is'neceffary  to  take  pare  that  it  is  So  fe- 
cured  as  to  be  conftaritly  in  contahh  with  the  throat,  for 
irniefs  this  is  attended  to,  the  poultice  will  be  but  of  lit¬ 
tle  Service.  The  form  of  the  bandage  round  the  horfe’s 
head,  in  the  Farriery  Plate  XII.  is  calculated  for  this 
ptirpofe.  By  rubbing  a  (mall  quantity  of  fome  ftimulating 
ointment  on  the  inflamed  glands,  previous  to  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  each  poultice.  Suppuration  lias  been  considerably 
promoted  ;  and  for  which  purp'ofe  the  following  willbe 
found  life  fill  :  camphor,  two  drams  ;  oil  of  origanum, 
one  dram  ;  Spermaceti  ointment,  two  ounces  ;  well  mixed. 

When  the  matter  is  completely  formed  in  the  glands, 
which  may  be  known  by  the  tumour  becoming  large,  and 
by  the  (kin  feeling  tenfe,  an  opening  Should  be  made 
with  a  lancet,  and  its  contents  evacuated;  this  plan  is 
certainly  preferable  to  that  of  waiting  till  it  bunts’  Spon¬ 
taneously  ;  fince  the  animal  is  infhmtly  relieved  by  it,  and 
the  cure  more  Speedily  'effected.  To  evacuate  .the  matter 
perfectly,  it  is  neceflary  to  life  moderate  prefliire  with  the 
fingers,  and  when  this  has  been  done,  let  a  piece  of  lint, 
dipped  in  digestive  liniment,  be  inSerted,  for  the  purpofe 
of  keeping  the  wound  open,  and  allowing  the  matter  to 
efcape  freely  ;  the  poultice  is  to  be  continued  until  the 
fu  elling  is  perfectly  reduced .  When  Strangles  attack  the 
internal  parts  of  the  throat  fo  as  to  render-  the  horle  inca¬ 
pable  of  S  wallowing1,  and- particularly  if  the  external  Swel¬ 
ling  is  not  considerable,  it  will  be  advifeable  to  apply 
a  blifter,  and  keep  the  bowels  open.  It  is  very  neceflary, 
in  every  cafe  of  Strangles,  to  Steam  the  head  well  ;  that  is, 
to  put  hot  bran  maShes  into  the  manger  frequently,  fo  that 
the  horfe  may  inhale  the  vapours. 

It  is  of  great  con  Sequence  to  diftingui  fli  cafes  of  incipient 
Strangles  from  common  colds  ;  in  the  latter,  bleeding  is  an 
ufeful  remedy  ;  but  in  the  former,  it  does  much  harm, 
by  interrupting  the  procefs  of  nature,  in  throwing  off  the 
foul  matter  deterinined  to  thefe  glands  ;  which  Sanctions 
the  propriety  of  tiling  every  means  for  encouraging  Sup¬ 
puration.  Should  a  cough,  or  any  unpleafant  Symptom, 
remain  after  the  Strangles -are  healed,  let  the  follow  ing' 
alterative  ball  be  given  every  morning,  until  moderate- 
purging  is  induced  ;  and,  if  neceflary,  let  it  be  repeated 
after  an  interval  of  four  or  five  days.  I*  is  almoft  Super¬ 
fluous  to  add,  that  great  attention  mull  be  paid  by  the 
groom  ;  the  head-,  neck,  and  t  heft,  as  well  as  the  body, 
Should  be  clothed,  warm  water  Should  be  given  frequently 
in  fmall  quantities',  plenty  of  litter  Should  be  allowed,  and 
hand-rubbing  to  the  leg's  Should  never  be  omitted.  For 
the  alterative  ball,  take,  Barbadoes  aloes,  one  dram  and 
an  half;  emetic  tartar  and  Caftile  Soap,  of  each  two 
drams  ;  made  into  a  ball  for  one  dofe. 

Mr.  Ford,  an  ingenious  veterinary  Surgeon  at  Birming¬ 
ham,  recommends  .inoculating  young  colts  fertile  Stran¬ 
gles,  with  the  matter  taken  from  the  glands  of  a  distem¬ 
pered  horfe.  The  intention  is  to  overcome  the- danger: 

1  and 
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and  inconvenience  arifing- from- the  fudden  attack  of  this 
malady  at  a  more  adult  age,  and  in  fevere  feafons  of  the 
year,  and  fo  count ei:a£t  fever,  in  which  the  principal  dan¬ 
ger  lie?.  The  mode  is,  to  introduce  lint  wetted  with  the 
infedtious  matter,  into' an  incifion  .made  on  the  infide  ot 
tlie  upper  lip,  leaving  it  there  until  it  i-s  difeharged  by  (up- 
puration  or  accident.  No  previous  preparation  is  necef- 
fary,  if  the  operation  be  performed  at  the  time  which  Mr. 
Ford  judges  mold  advifeable, — at  the  age  of  a  month  or 
fix  weeks,  while  the  foal  fucks  its  dam.” 

Catarrh  or  Cold. — It  were  fnperfluous  to  give  a  par¬ 
ticular  ejefeription  of  this  complaint,  (luce  it  is  fo  well 
known,  and  its  appearances  fo  generally  underflood,  that 
fcarcely  any  otic  can  be  at  a  1  o Is  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
other  difeafes.  -It  confifls, in  an  inflammation  of  the  mu¬ 
cous  membrane  which  lines  the  internal  part  of  the  node, 
throat,  &c.  attended  vvirh  a  (light  degree  of  fever  ;  hence 
arife  the  cough  and  difeharge  front  the  tioflrils,  which  are 
the  principal  fymptoms  of  catarrh.  On  the  tirft  atmekof 
this  complaint,  bleeding  will  generally  be  found  an  effec¬ 
tual  remedy,  but.  if  it  be  negledited  until  a  contiderable 
difeharge  lias  taken  place  from  the  tioflrils,  it  feldoin 
proves  beneficial .  A  dofe  of  fever-powder  fliould  be - 
given  every  'morning  and  evening,  until  the  fymptoms 
abate,  or  a  contiderable  diuretic  effect  is  produced,  and 
then  every  fecond  or  third  day  only. 

A  (Vyelling  frequently  takes  place  in  the  kernels  or  pa¬ 
rotid  glands,,  fituated  immediately  beneath  the  ear.  Should 
no  unufual  heat  cr  tendernefs  be  obferved  in  thofe  glands, 
apply  the  ftimulating  ointment  recommended  for  ftrangles; 
hut  if  they  feel  hot,  are  painful,  and  appear  to  be  in  a  flate 
of  aiflive  inflammation,  a  poultice  is  the  preferable  re¬ 
medy.  If  tl  e  eyes  are  inflamed  and  watery,  a  rowel 
fliould  be  inferted  under  t he  jaw,  and  if  the  inflammation 
in  the  throat  is  fo  contiderable  as  to  render  fwallovviiig 
painful  and  difficult,  a  blitter  will  afford  great  relief.  Hot 
bran  maflies  (hould  be  given  frequently,  which  will  not 
only  ferve  to  keep  the  bowels  open,  but  will  ait:  as  a  fo¬ 
mentation  to  the  inflamed  membranes,  tince  the  horfe  will 
be  conftantly  inhaling  the  warm  gas  which  efcapes  from 
them.  The  head  and  cliefl,  as  well  as  the  body,  fliould 
be  well  clothed,  the  legs  frequently  rubbed,  and  a  com¬ 
fortable  bed  allowed.  Should  the  cough  continue  after 
the  other  fymptoms  are  gone  off,  give  the  following  ball 
every  morning,  until  moderate  purging  is  induced  :  Bar- 
badoes  aloes,  one  dram  and  an  half ;  Caftile  foap  and  tar- 
tarifed  antimony,  of  each,  two  drams ;  made  into  a  ball 
with  fyrup. — Should  the  purging  afterwards  prove  obfti- 
nate,  and  dill  continue,  give  the  following  every  morning 
for  a  week  or  more  :  powdered  (quills,  one  drain  ;  gum 
ammoniac,  three  drams  ;  opium,  half  a  dram;  with  fyrup 
to  form  the  ball. 

Chronic  Cough. — This  very  common  complaint, 
which,  from  its  frequent  long  continuance,  is  diflinguifhed 
by  the  term  chronic ,  may  be  readily  accounted  for,  when 
it  is  recollected  tlt.it  what  is  called  a  cold,  confifls  in  an 
inflammation  of  the  membrane  which  lines  the  no-fe  and 
throat  ;  and  that  this  membrane  alfo  forms  the  internal 
ftirface  of  the  trachea  and  its  branches.  When  the  cold, 
therefore,  has  been  violent  and  improperly  treated,  the 
inflammation  is  liable  to  extend  to  the  wind-pipe  and  its 
branches  upon  the  lungs,  caufing  an  effufion  of  coagula- 
ble  lymph  from  the  membrane,  which  proves  a  conflant 
fource  of  irritation.  It  is  probable  alio  that  the  inflam¬ 
mation  may  fometimes  render  the  membrane  fo  very  irri¬ 
table,  or  fo  alter  its  fecretion,  as  to  keep  up  a  conflant 
irritation  and  cough,  without  any  effufion  having  taken 
place.  When  a  conliderable  quantity  of  coagulable  lymph 
has  been  eft’uted,  it  obftrutts  the  paffage  of  the  air  in  re- 
fpiration  in  fome  degree,  caufing  that  fonorous  kind  of 
breathing  which  is  termed  thicknej's  of  mind,  or  roaring.  A 
blifler  applied  to  the  throat  has  fometimes  been  found 
tifeful  in  the  chronic  cough.  The  following  alterative 
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ball  given  every  morning,  aflifled  by  proper  attention  to 
exeicife  and  diet,  will  generally  effect  a  cure  :  Succotrine 
aloes,  one  dram  to  two  drams  ;  Caftile  foap,  two  drams; 
tartaiifed  antimony,  two  drams;  with  fyrup  to  form  the 
ball  for  one  dofe. 

Should  the  difeafe  not  fu.bmit  to  this  remedy,  try  the 
following  :  Gum  ammoniacum,  three  drams  ;  powdered 
(quill  and  opium,  of  each,  onedram  ;  camphor,  one  drain  ; 
with  fyrup  to  form  the  ball  for.  one  dofe.  Let  this  be 
given  every  morning,  for  five  or  fix  days.  A  (table  pro¬ 
perly  ventilated  (hould  be  chofe'n,  and  the  vapours  of 
foul  litter  carefully  avoided. 

Locked  Jaw. — This  difeafe,  very  fortunately,  occurs 
blit  feldom,  and  in  general  terminates  fatally.  It  begins 
with  a  difficulty  in  mafticating  the  food;  and  at  length  the 
jaws  become  fo  completely  and  immoveably  clofed,  that 
neither  medicines  nor  food  can  be  forced  into  the  ftomach. 
The  ruufcles  of  the  neck  are  generally  in  a  flate  of  rigid 
contraction,  and  the  animal  appears  to  fuftVr  great  pain: 
it  is  often  brought  on  by  trifling  caufes,  Inch  as  wounds 
of  vile  foot,  inflammation  of  the  tail  from  docking  or  nick¬ 
ing,  and  fometimes  it  occurs  without  any  apparent  caufe. 
Various  remedies  have  been  tried  in  this  complaint,  but 
no  effectual  mode  of  treatment  feems  yet  to  have  been 
difeovered  ;  immerfion  in  cold  water,  or  fnovv,  is  faid  to 
produce  a  temporary  relaxation  of  thofe  tnufcles  by  which 
the  jaws  are  clofed.  Opium  and  camphor  have  been 
ftrongly  recommended  ;  and  are  laid, -in  fome  few  cafes,  to 
have  fticceeded.  In  America  and  the  Weft-India  iflands, 
w  here  the  difeafe  is  much  more  frequent  than  in  England, 
flrong  ftimulants  have  been  found  effectual  ;  it  would  be 
advifeable  therefore  to  try  the  fame  plan  in  horfes,  (lion  1  d 
opium  and  camphor  fail.  The  beft  ftimulants  for  this 
purpofe  are  fpirits  of  hartfhorn,  alcohol,  ether,  opium, 
and  brandy. 

Lamfas. — When  the  bars  or  roof  of  the  horfe’s  nfouth, 
near  the  front  teeth,  become  level  with,  or  higher  than, 
the  teeth,  he  is  faid  to  have  the  l a  in  pas ;  and'tliis  is  fup- 
pofed  to  prevent  his  feeding.  Farriers  are  apt  to  burn 
down  this  fwollen  part  with  a  red-hot  iron,  made  for  the 
purpofe  ;  yet  the  difeafe  appears  to  be  quite  imaginary, 
arifing  perhaps  only  front  a  redundant  growth  of  the  pa¬ 
late  in  young  horfes,  which  afterwards  fubfides,  or  from 
a  temporary  cold  and  fwelling  of  the  part. 

Roaring. — This  difeafe  takes  its  name  from  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  unpleafing  found  in  refpiration,  particularly  when 
the  horfe  is  put  into  a  brilk  trot  or  gallop.  It  feems  to 
arife  from  coagulable  lymph  that  has  been  eft'ufed  in  the 
windpipeor  its  branches,  which  becoming  folid,  obftru&s, 
in  a  greater  or  let's  degree,  the  paffage  of  the  air.  As  a 
remedy  for  this  complaint,  bliftering  the  whole  length  of 
the  trachea  has  been  recommended  ;  it  appears,  however, 
to  be  rather  a  defect  in  the  aftion  of  the  epiglottis,  which 
admits  not  of  a  cure  ;  and  therefore  all  fueh  horfes  thould 
be  configned  to  the  gentle  yet  advantageous  purpofes  of 
liufbandry. 

Broken  Wind. — Thiscomplaint,  fays  Mr.  Feron,  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  ruptured  lungs,  and  does  not  exift  in  any  other 
animal  but  the  horle,  at  leafl  not  in  the  common  qua- 
dtuped;  not  even  in  atfes,  which  have  occationally  almoft 
all  the  other  difeafes  of  the  horfe.  The  general  and  com¬ 
mon  caufe  of  broken  w  ind  is  an  over  diftention  of  the  fto- 
mach,  with  hard  and  violent  exertion  at  the  fame  time. 
The  horle,  being  an  animal  which  is  always  eating,  will 
when  hungry  eat  very  voraciotifly,  if  he  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  foon  till  his  ftomach  ;  and  if,  in  this  flate,  he 
is  exercifed  violently,  the  circulation  will  be  increafed, 
and  fo  will  the  refpiration  ;  but  the  lungs  cannot  expand 
fufficiently,  becauie  the  diaphram  cannot  defeend,  as  the 
ftomach  will  not  allow  it.  In  this  cafe,  the  circulation 
being  hurried,  the  lungs  do  not  undergo  the  neceffary 
3  S  changd. 
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change,  in  confequence  of  their  now  being  compretted. 
The  animal  then,  endeavouring  to  take  more  air,  actually 
occafions  the  cells  to  be  ruptured,  or  fomething  elfe  rauil 
give  way:  if  the  cells  are  ruptured,  the  air  efcapes  from, 
them  into  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  lungs,  and  per¬ 
haps  there  ails  as  foreign  matter;  at  lead,  it  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  the  necedary  change  upon  the  blood,  when  thus 
diffufed;  in  confequence,  difficulty  of  breathing  arifes 
from  two  caufes:  firft,  from  the  blood  patting  through 
the  lungs  before  it  has  undergone  its  necett'ary  alteration; 
and,  fecondly,  from  the  rupture  of  the  air  vettels.  The 
refpiration  is  thus  rendered  flow,  which  is  feen  by  the 
flanks  being  long  in  rifing  up,  beCaufe  there  is  no  direct 
communication  with  the  bronchia,  as  in  the  healthy  ftate 
of  the  lungs  ;  infpiration  is,  however,  performed  in  a  third 
of  the  time  of  expiration,  which  is  feen  by  the  fudden 
defcent  of  the  flank.  The  lungs,  from  containing  more 
air,  are  fpecifically  lighter  than  healthy  ones. 

This  local  difeafe  does  not  admit  of  a  permanent  cure, 
at  lead  no  medicine  lias  yet  been  found  that  could  pro¬ 
duce  any  permanently  good  effect  ;  but  a  temporary  re¬ 
lief  may  be  obtained,  by  proper  management  and  eafe. 
A  pound  or  two  of  ttiot  has  been  recommended  to  Mr. 
Coleman,  as  a  fpecific;  but,  upon  trial,  it  was  found  to 
produce  no  obvious  etied  :  it  was  thought  that  the  (hot, 
by  its  fpecific  gravity,  would  incline  the  ftomach  further 
back  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Upon  the  whole, 
it  feems  that  the  only  benefit  to  be  obtained,  mutt  arife 
from  a  ftridt  attention  to  diet  and  exercife  :  the  animal 
fhould  have  little  hay,  and  water  in  particular  mutt  be 
adminittered  with  a  very  fparing  hand  ;  thole  fubflances 
which  afford  moll  nourittiment  in  the  leaft  compals,  as 
carrots,  corn,  fplit  beans,  &c.  fhould  be  given  ;  the  horfe 
fhould  always  be  worked  upon  an  empty  ftomach ;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  his  diet  fhould  be  fmall  in  quantity,  but 
r.ourifhing.  By  attending  to  this  method,  a  broken-winded 
horfe  may  do  a  great  deal  of  work,  and  be  ufeful  to  the 
owner. 

Jaundice. — This  difeafe  is  indicated  by  a  yellownefs 
of  the  eyes  and  mouth,  dttllnefs,  and  laliitude;  the  appe¬ 
tite  is  generally  diminifhed,  the  urine  of  a  redd i fh  or  deep 
colour.  Sometimes  the  complaint  is  attended  with  cof- 
tivenefs,  but  more  commonly  with  a  purging.  This  dif¬ 
eafe  does  not  often  arife  from  an  obftruttion  in  the  biliary 
duffs,  as  in  the  human  fubjeff,  but  generally  from  an  in- 
creafed  aftion  of  the  liver,  whereby  an  unufual  quantity 
of  bile  is  fecreted.  Inflammation  of  the  liver  is  fome- 
times  inittaken  for  jaundice,  but  may  be  diftinguifhed  from 
it  by  the  fever  and  debility  with  which  it  is ■  always  ac¬ 
companied.  When  cottivenels  is  one  of  the  fymptoms  ot 
jaundice,  give  the  following  ball  every  morning,  until 
moderate  purging  is  produced  ;  and  fupport  by  the  horle’s 
ftrength  an  infufion  of  malt,  or  water-gruel.  For  the  ball, 
take  calomel,  half  a  dram ;  Barbadoes  aloes,  one  dram 
and  a  half  ;  Cattde  foap,  tu  o  drams ;  rhubarb,  three  drams; 
made  up  with  fyrup  for  one  dofe. 

Flatulent  Cholic,  Gripes,  or  Fret. — This  dif¬ 
eafe  generally  attacks  fuddenly,  and  is  brought  on  by 
various  caufes  ;  fometimes  it  is  occafioned  by  drinking  a 
large  quantity  of  cold  water  when  the  bocty  has  been 
heated,  and  the  motion  of  the  blood  accelerated  by  vio¬ 
lent  exercife.  In  horfes  of  delicate  conftitutions,  that 
have  been  accuttomed  to  hot  (fables  and  warm  clothing, 
it  may  be  brought  on  merely  by  drinking  water  that  is 
very  cold,  though  they  have  not  been  previonlly  exercifed. 
Bad  hay  appears  to  be  another  cattle  of  the  complaint  ; 
but  it  frequently  occurs  without  any  apparent  caufe,  and 
tiien  probably  depends  upon  a  fpafmodic  affeftion  of  the 
ffomach  or  bowels,  occalioning  a  conttriction  of  the  in— 
teftine,  and  a  confinement  of  air.  The  air  which  is  thus 
confined,  does  not  appear  to  be  produced  by  fermentation 
of  the  contents  of  the  bowel  ;  but  is  more  probably  a  fe- 
cretion  of  the  internal  or  villous  coat,  in  confequence  of 
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its  atonic  ftate.  The  pain  and  uneafinefs  which  this  dlf- 
order  occafions,  are  fo  confiderable  as  to  alarm  thofe  who 
have  not  been  accuttomed  to  notice  its  effects:  but  if 
properly  treated,  it  may  be  eafily  and  expeditioufly  cured. 

It  begins  with  an  apparent  uneafinefs  in  the  horfe,  fre¬ 
quently  pawing  the  litter,  and  making  fruitlefs  attempts 
to  ltale ;  the  pain  foon  becomes  more  violent,  and  he  ex- 
prelfes  by  groans  the  pain  he  labours  under;  at  length  he 
lies  down,  rolls  about  the  flail,  and  falls  into  a  profufe 
perfpiration.  The  pulfe  is  feldom  much  accelerated,  nor 
are  there  any  fymptoms  of  fever.  The  difeafe  will  fome¬ 
times  go  off  fpontaneoutty  ;  it  more  commonly  happens, 
however,  when  proper  remedies  are  not  employed,  that 
the  air  continues  to  accumulate,  and  fo  diftends  the  in- 
teftine,  as  to  produce  inflammation  of  its  coats  :  the  de¬ 
tention  has  fometimes  been  fo  confiderable  as  to  rupture 
the  intelline,  whereby  the  horfe  has  been  deftroyed. 

As  foon  as  the  difeafe  is  obferved,  let  the  following 
draught  be  given  with  the  utmoft  fpeed  ;  fhould  it  not 
afford  immediate  relief,  a  clyfter  fhould  be  injected,  com- 
pofed  of  fix  quarts  of  water-gruel  or  warm  water,  and 
eight  ounces  of  common  fait ;  compound  the  draught  as 
follows  :  balfam  of  capivi,  one  ounce  ;  oil  of  juniper,  two 
drams;  fpirit  of  nitrous  ether,  one  ounce;  fimple  mint 
water,  one  pint ;  and  mix  for  the  dofe. — Should  the  pain 
(fill  continue,  and  inflammation  be  apprehended,  give  the 
following  :  Venice  turpentine,  one  ounce  ;  mix  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  and  add  gradually,  peppermint  water,  one 
pint;  fpirit  of  nitrous  ether,  half  an  ounce ;  well  mixed 
for  one  dofe. — Good  Daffey’s  elixir,  however,  if  at  hand, 
affords  more  immediate  affiftance,  which  in  this  diforder 
is  of  the  higheft  confideration  ;  befides  that  it  is  a  fafe  and 
comforting  medicine. 

Apoplexy,  or  Staggers. — The  common  indications 
of  this  malady  are,  an  appearance  of  drowfinefs,  the  eyes 
inflamed,  and  the  appetite  diminifhed  ;  the  difpofition  to 
deep  gradually  increafes,  and  in  a  fhort  time  the  horfe  is 
conftantly  retting  his  head  in  the  manger,  and  fleeping. 
The  pulfe  is  feldom  much  altered,  but  coftivenefs,  and  a 
deficient  fecretion  of  urine,  commonly  attend  this  com¬ 
plaint.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  will  continue  latent  for  fe- 
veral  days;  at  others  it  affumes  a  formidable  appearance 
very  early,  or  even  at  its  commencement,  the  horfe  falling 
down  and  lying  in  a  (fate  of  infenfibility,  or  in  violent  con- 
vulfions.  Sometimes  a  delirium  takes  place,  the  horfe 
plunging  and  throwing  himfelf  about  the  (table,  fo  as  to 
render  it  dangerous  for  any  one  to  go  near  him.  From 
this  variety  in  the  fymptoms,  writers  on  farriery  have  di¬ 
vided  the  difeafe  into  the feeping ,  and  the  mad ,  (taggers. 

It  has  been  fuppofed  that  the  (taggers  are  fometimes 
occafioned  by  a  difeafed  condition  of  the  ftomach.  When¬ 
ever  the  complaint  originates  in  this  way,  the  horfe  is 
generally  in  a  ftate  of  debility  previous  to  the  attack,  the 
pulfe  is  quick  and  weak,  there  is  a  yellownefs  in  the  eyes, 
the  ftomach  confiderably  diftended,  the  belly  fwollen  and 
tenfe,  and  refpiration  much  difturbed;  it  alfo  occafions 
very  acute  pain,  which  will  be  ttrongly  indicated  by  the 
animal.  In  cafes  of  this  kind  it  mutt  be  obvious  that 
bleeding  is  a  doubtful  remedy,  and  fhould  not  be  employ¬ 
ed,  tinlefs  there  are  evident  marks  of  congeftion  in  the 
brain;  in  which  cafe  bleeding  has  proved  a  fovereign  re¬ 
medy,  if  employed  with  fumcient  freedom,  and  before  an 
effufion  of  water,  extravafation,  or  inflammation,  have 
taken  place;  for  it  appears  from  dittetSIion  that  the  firft 
ftage  of  the  complaint  arifes  from  an  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  vettels  of  the  brain,  which  impedes  tire  func¬ 
tions  of  that  important  organ  ;  and  if  thefe  vettels  are  not 
relieved  by  copious  bleeding,  there  will  be  either  an  ef¬ 
fufion  of  water  in  its  ventricles,  an  inflammation  of  the 
membranes,  or  a  rupture  of  forne  blood-veffel,  and  con- 
lequently  an  extravafation  of  blood.  Thefe  are  the  caufes 
which  give  rife  to  thofe  violent  fymptoms  denominated 
mad fiaggers,  and  which  frequently  prove  fatal.  There  is 
fometimes  fo  Ridden  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  brain. 
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that  tliefe  dangerous  fymptoms  make  their  appearance 
before  any  effectual  remedies  can  be  applied. 

From  the  view  here  given  of  the  ftaggers,  it  is  evident 
that  the  terms  which  farriers  have  adopted  to  diftinguifh 
its  different  appearances,  are  very  inadequate  ;  and  t hat 
it  would  be  better  to  confider  the  difeafe  tinder  the  two 
following  heads,  viz.  the  idiopathic ,  and fymptomatic,  ftag¬ 
gers.  In  the  former,  bleeding  is  the  grand  remedy,  and 
feldom  fails  of  affording  relief,  if  employed  with  freedom 
at  the  commencement  of  the  difeafe.  It  will  be  advifable 
-alfo  to  give  the  following  purgative  draft :  Succotrine 
aloes,  one  ounce;  Caftile  foap,  two  drams;  common  fait, 
four  ounces  ;  water,  one  pint;  mixed  for  ufe.  Its  ope¬ 
ration  fhould,  if  needful,  be  aflifted  by  a  clyfter.  Should 
the  fymptoms  not  abate  in  eight  or  ten  hours  after  the 
bleeding,  there  will  be  great  probability  of  obtaining  re¬ 
lief  by  opening  the  temporal  arteries,  and  fuffering  them 
to  bleed  freely.  When  the  difpofition  to  fleep  is  not  re¬ 
moved  by  the  firft  bleeding,  the  head  fhould  be  blifterea, 
and  a  rowel  inferted  under  the  jaw. 

With  refpedl  to  the fymptomatic  ftaggers,  which  originate 
in  a  difeafed  condition  of  the  ftomach,  a  different  treat¬ 
ment  muft  be  purfned.  In  this  cafe  medicines  of  a  ftimu- 
lating  and  antifpafmodic  quality  have  been  ftrongly  re¬ 
commended  ;  of  this  kind  are  fait  of  hartfhorn,  afafcetida, 
ether,  fcetid  fpirit  of  ammonia,  camphor,  &c.  It  appears, 
however,  that  an  opening  medicine  is  preferable,  and  for 
this  purpofe  the  following  is  recommended  :  Aloes,  fix 
drams;  myrrh  and  ginger,  of  each,  two  drams ;  Caftile 
foap,  three  drams ;  fimple  mint  water,  one  pint ;  mixed 
for  one  dofe.  Bleeding,  as  above  obferved,  is  feldom 
proper  in  fymptomatic  ftaggers;  but  whenever  the  pulfe 
is  tolerably  ftrong,  and  the  difpofition  to  fleep  confidera- 
ble,  it  fhould  by  no  means  be  omitted,  in  a  moderate  way. 

Diarrhcf.a,  or  Scouring. — This  malady  proceeds 
from  an  increased  fecretion  of  the  faeces,  arifing  frequently 
from  a  relaxation  or  an  irritation  of  the  lacteal  glands,  in 
confequence  of  a  ftoppage  of  perfpiraticn  fixed  on  the  in- 
teftines.  Too  great  a  quantity  of  food  and  fluid  taken  at 
a  time,  fuch  as  green  clover,  flafhy  graft,  &c.  may  alfo 
produce  the  fame  effeift,  by  increafing  too  much  the  aflion 
of  the  lacfeals,  and  by  absorbing  chyle  or  fluids  from  the 
ftomach  and  bowels ;  while  the  lymphatics  of  the  large 
inteftines  revert  their  motions,  and  tranfmit  this  over  re¬ 
flection  into  the  large  inteftines,  and  thus  produce  diarr¬ 
hoea.  This  effeft  accounts  alfo  for  the  fpeedy  operation 
of  ftrong  phyfic.  This  kind  of  diarrhoea  is  never  attended 
with  danger;  a  dram  of  opium  every  morning  will  (top  it 
in  a  little  time.  Exercife,  during  tliefe  intervals,  muft 
be  very  gentle  and  moderate.  Should  the  fcouring,  how¬ 
ever,  bring  on  an  obltinate  purging,  accompanied  with 
high  fever,  the  difeafe  is  then  to  be  confidered  as  a  cafe 
of  inflammation  in  the  bowels,  and  treated  accordingly. 
But  if  the  purging  appears  to  continue  from  the  weakened 
fiate  of  the  bowels,  void  of  every  indication  of  fever,  lu¬ 
bricating  and  comforting  beverages  ai'e  the  only  things 
requiftte.  To  compound  tliefe,  take  mutton  fuet,  one 
pound;  milk,  one  quart  ;  boil  them  together  till  the  fuet 
isdiffolved,  thenadd  ftarch  dilfolved  in  mucilage  of  linfeed, 
or  of  gum  arabic. — Or  take  ifinglafs,  or  fill)  glue,  boiled 
into  a  jelly  with  milk,  and  add  liquid  laudanum  half  an 
ounce.  Either  of  tliefe  comforting  draughts  is  extremely 
efficacious  in  counteracting  the  evil  effects'  of  diarrhcea, 
and  in  ftrengthening  the  ftomach  and  inteftines. 

Diabetes,  or  excessive  Staling. — This  difeafe 
often  proves  extremely  obltinate,  though  at  firft  it  confilts 
merely  in  an  increafed  fecretion  of  urine,  the  horle  Haling 
frequently,  and  in  conliderable  quantity  ;  the  urine  is  ge¬ 
nerally  tranfparent  and  colourlefs;  at  length  the  horfe 
becomes  feverilh,  the  mouth  dry,  and  he  ieems  to  fuffer 
greatly  from  thirft  ;  the  appetite  is  diminiffied,  and  the 
pulfe  is  feverilh  and  quick;  he  now  becomes  hide-bound, 
and  gradually  loles  his  flefn  and  ftrength,  Lime-water 
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has  been  much  recommended  as  a  remedy  for  this  difeafe ; 
but  others  prefer  diaphoretic  medicines,  from  a  fuppofi- 
tion  that  it  depends  in  a  great  meafure  upon  a  fupprellion 
of  perfpiration.  Bark  and  other  tonics  have  alfo  been 
confidered  as  ufeful  remedies.  Mr.  White,  veterinary 
furgeon,  recommends  the  following  ball  as  a  fpecific  : 
Opium,  one  dram  ;  powdered  ginger,  two  drams ;  yellow 
Peruvian  bark,  half  an  ounce  ;  mixed  in  fyrup  to  form 
the  ball.  Should  this  remedy  fail,  and  the  difeafe  appear 
very  obftinate,  try  the  following  :  Salt  of  hartfhorn,  two 
drams;  opium,  half  a  dram;  powdered  ginger,  one  dram; 
liquorice  powder,  three  drams;  moulded  into  a  ball  for 
one  dofe  ;  which  will  in  moft  cafes  have  the  delired  effect. 

Suppression  of  Urine. — Horfes  are  often  attacked 
with  a  difficulty  in  making  water,  fometimes  amounting 
to  a  total  fuppreffion  of  that  excretion;  this  moft  com¬ 
monly  arifes  from  fpafm  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or 
from  hardened  excrement  in  the  rectum.  Whenever  this 
happens,  let  large  clyfters  of  warm  water  be  injected,  ia 
order  to  wafli  out  the  redtum  and  colon,  which  will  enable 
the  fmall  inteftines  to  perform  their  functions  with  greater 
facility  ;  then  give  the  following  ball  :  Nitre,  one  ounce  ; 
camphor,  two  drams;  linfeed,  meal,  and  fyrup,  to  form 
the  ball  for  ufe.  Should  there  be  any  indication  of  fever, 
or  fhould  the  horfe  appear  to  feel  pain  when  the  loins  are 
preffed  upon,  it  is  probable  that  the  kidneys  are  inflamed  ; 
in  which  cafe  the  ball  would  be  improper;  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  to  be  purfued  muft  be  the  fame  as  that  before  given 
for  inflammation  of  the  kidneys. 

Hide-bound. — This  term  implies  a  tightnefs  and  ad- 
hefion  of  the  Ikin,  which  feels  as  if  it  were  glued  to  the 
ribs;  the  coat  having  at  the  fame  time  a  rough  unfeemly 
appearance.  This  complaint  may  be  occafioned  by  worms, 
or  an  impoverifhed  ftate  of  the  blood  ;  but,  we  believe, 
much  oftener  from  the  negledl  and  inattention  of  grooms. 
This  flaring  and  clinging  difpofition  of  the  coat,  is  foon 
overcome  by  warm  clothing,  good  grooming,  and  regular 
exercife.  The  exercife  fhould  not  be  confined  to  mere 
walking,  but  ought  to  be  carried  fo  far  as  to  excite  a  free 
perfpiration.  Then  give  for  four  or  five  days  the  follow¬ 
ing  alterative  ball  :  Barbadces  aloes,  one  ounce  ;  Caftile 
foap,  nine  drams  ;  powdered  ginger,  fix  drams;  with  fy¬ 
rup  to  form  the  mafs,  and  to  be  divided  into  four  doles. 

Surfeit. — This  injudicious  term  is  given  by  farriers 
to  a  difeafe  of  the  Ikin,  confining  in  fmall  tumours  or 
knobs,  which  appear  fuddenly  over  various  parts  of  the 
body,  fometimes  in  confequence  of  drinking  too  freely  of 
cold  water  when  the  body  is  unufually  warm  :  yet  it  ap¬ 
pears  frequently  without  any  manifeft  caufe.  It  may  be 
eafily  cured  by  bleeding  moderately,  or  by  giving  a  laxa¬ 
tive  ball  ;  though  in  general  it  goes  off  without  any  me¬ 
dical  afliftance.  There  is  another  difeafe  of  the  fkin  of 
the  fame  kind,  which  is  more  obftinate,  and  attacks  horfes 
that  are  hide-bound  and  out  of  condition  ;  in  this  a  great 
number  of  very  fmall  fcabs  may  be  felt  in  various  parts 
of  the  cuticle  ;  the  horfe  is  feen  frequently  rubbing  him- 
felf,  and  the  hair  falls  off  from  thofe  parts  which  he  rubs. 
This  complaint  approaches  to  the  nature  of  mange,  and 
requires  the  fame  treatment,  aflifted  by  a  generous  diet, 
good  grooming,  and  regular  exercife. 

Mange. — This  is  a  fpecies  of fcabies,  feldom  met  with, 
except  in  ftables  where  fcarcely  any  attention  is  paid  to 
the  cleanlinefs  of  horfes,  and  where  their  food  is  of  the 
coarfeft  quality  :  it  is  certainly  contagious,  and  may  infedt 
horfes  that  are  in  good  condition.  It  is  known  to  exili 
by  the  horfe  conftantly  rubbing  or  biting  himfelf,  fo  as 
to  remove  the  hair,  and  fometimes  produce  ulceration  ; 
the  hair  of  the  mane  and  tail  frequently  falls  off,  and 
fmall  fcabs  are  obfervable  about  the  roots  of  that  which 
remains.  The  mange,  like  the  itch,  is  a  local  difeafe, 
and  requires  only  the  foliowing  ointment  or  lotion  for  its 
a  removal ; 
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removal ;  in  obftinate  cafes,  however,  it  may.be  advifeable 
to  give  an  alterative  ball.  For  the  ointment,  take  iulplnir 
vivum,  finely  powdered,  four  ounces;  oil  of  turpentine, 
three  ounces  ;  hog’s-hird,  fix  ounces;  mix,  and  rub. — ■ 
Or,  in  very  bad  cafes,  take  oil  of  turpentine,  four  ounces ; 
ftrong  vitriolic  acid,  half  an  ounce  ;  mix  cautipufly,  and 
add  train  oil,  fix  ounces;  fulplmr  vivum,  four  ounces; 
mix,  and  well  rub  in.  For  the  lotion,  take  white  helle¬ 
bore,  powdered,  four  ounces;  boil  in  three  pints  of  water 
to  one  quart,  then  add,  miiriat  of  quickfilver,  two  drams  ; 
after  having  been  .previoufly.  dilfolved  in  three,  drams  of 
muriatic  acid.  —  For  the  alterative  ball,  take  muriat  of 
quickfilver,  half  an  ounce  ;  tartarized  antimony,  three 
ounces;  powdered  anifeeds,  fix  ounces;  powdered  ginger, 
two  ounces  ;  with  fyrup  to  form  the  mat's,  then  to  be 
divided  into  fixteen  balls,  one  of  which  is  to  be  given 
every  morning.  Should  they  appear  to  take  off  the  appe¬ 
tite,  or  produce  purging,  they  mutt  be  difc.ontinued  two 
or  three  days. 

Grease. — This  noifome  difeafe  confifts  in  an  inflam¬ 
mation,  1  welling,  and  confequent  difeharge  from  the  heels, 
the  matter  having  a  peculiarly  offenfive  t'mell  ;  the  heels 
being  inoftly  in  a  (bite  of  ulceration  ;  tlte  fwelling  fre¬ 
quently  extends  above  the  fetlock  joint,  fometimes  as 
high  as  the  knee  or  hock.  When  the  inflammation  and 
Iwelliqg  are  .confiderable,  a  large  poultice-  lliou Id  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  he  Is,  taking  care  to  keep  it  conflantly  mpill, 
by  adding  to  it  occa fionaily  a  little  warm  water,  giving 
at  tlte  fame  time  an  alterative  ball.  After  a  few  days, 
the  inflammation  and  fwelling  will  have  abated  conlide- 
rably  ;  the  poultice  may  then  be  difeontinued,  and  an 
aftringent  lotion  applied  feveral  times  a-day.  Should  the 
heels  be  ulcerated,  an  aftringent  ointment  mull  be  ufed  ; 
and  if  they  are  deep,  and  do  not  heal  readily,  wa.lh  them 
with  a  detergent  lotion,  previous  to  each  drefling.  Re¬ 
gular  exercife  is  of  the  higheft  confequep.ee  ;  but  it  is  ne- 
celfary  to.chooi'e  a  clean  and  dry  titnation  for  the  purpofe. 

In  flight  cafes  of  greafe,  the  aftringent  lotion,  and  a 
few  diuretic  balls,  will  generally  effedt  a  cure  ;  but  when 
the  difeafe  is  of  long  (landing,  and  particularly  if  the 
horfe  has  fuffered  from  it  before,  there  will  be  more  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  its  removal  ;  in  fucli  cafes  an  alterative  powder 
may  be  given  with  the  corn  every  day,  until  it  produces 
a  confiderable  diuretic  elieiSt  :  and  in  very  obftiuate  cafes 
rowels  in  the  thigh  are  found  ufeful.  Digitalis,  or  fox¬ 
glove,  has  been  recommended  in  thofe  fwellings  of  the 
legs  which  are  the  conlequence  of  greafe  ;  but  is  a  violent 
medicine,  very  apt  to  take  off  the  appetite  and  injure  the 
ftomach,  and  mu\ft  therefore  be  given  with  caution:  the 
dofe  is  from  halt  a  dram  to  a  whole  dram.  Though  the 
greafe  is  mod  commonly  occafioned  either  by  high  feed¬ 
ing  and  want  of  p.roper  exercife,  or  by  negiedt  in  the 
groom,  there  are  cafes  where  it  feems  to  depend  on  gene¬ 
ral  debility.  When  a  horfe  has  fuffered  much  from  this 
difeafe,  and  particularly  if  he  appears  to  be  weak  and  out 
ot  condition,  a  liberal  allowance  of  corn  will  tend  to  re¬ 
cover  him,  if  aflifted  by  careful  grooming;  in  cafes  of 
this  kind,  exercife  is  effentially  neceflary.  For  the  altera¬ 
tive  ball,  take  fuccotrine  aloes,  one  ounce;  Caltile  fpap, 
one  ounce  and  a  half ;  powdered  ginger  and  myrrh,  of 
each,  half  an  ounce  ;  with  fyrup  to  form  the  mafs,  which 
mu  ft  be  divided  into  fix  balls.  This  medicine,  though 
of  an  opening  quality,  will  improve  the  horfe’s  ftrength, 
and  at  the  fame  time  promote  abforption. — For  the  alte¬ 
rative  powder,  take  rofin  and  nitre,  finely  levigated,  of 
each,  four  ounces;  mix,  and  divide  into  eight  doles. 

Nothing  tends  fo  much  to  prevent  greule  and  fwelling 
of  the  legs,  as  frequent  hand-rubbing,  and  walking  the 
heels  carefully  with  foft  foap  and  pot-liquor,  as  foon  as 
a  horfe  comes  in  from  his  work.  In  inveterate  cafes  of 
greafe,  where  the  difeafe  appears  to  have  become  habi¬ 
tual  in  fome  degree,  a  run  at  grafs  is  the  beft  remedy  ; 
if  a  dry  paddock  be  at  hand,  where  a  horfe  can  be  Ihel- 
tered  in  bad  weather,  and  fed  with  hay  and  corn,  it  will 


-be  found  exfreniely  convenient,  as  in  fucli  cjrcumftances 
lie  may  perform  his  uftial  labour,  and  at  the  fame  time 
be  kept  free  from  the  complaint.  In  very  obftinate  cafes 
a  mercurial  alterative  is  of  great  fervice,  giving  one  ball 
every  morning  until  the  humour  fubfides. 

For  the  aftringent  lotion,  take,  alum  powdered,  one 
ounce;  vitriolic  acid,  one  dram;  water,  one  pint  ;  and 
mix  for  ufe, — For  the  aftringent  ointment,  take,  hog’s- 
larcj ,  four  ounces;  oil  of  turpentine,  two  drams;  ;acerated 
water  of  litharge,  ;half  an  ounce  ;  and  mix  for  ufe. — For 
the  mercurial  alterative-, ,  take,  calomel,  half  a  drain; 
aloes,  one  dram  ;  eaftile  fqap,  two  drams;  oil  of  jupiper, 
thirty  drops;  to  be  made  into  a  ball  with  fyrup,  for  one 
dofe. — For  the  aftringent  powder,  take,  powdered  .alum, 
four  ounces  ;  bole,  one  ounce  ;  mix,  and  mingle  with 
the  corn. 

i 

Ma  [.lenders  and  Sallenders. — W hen  a  feurfy  erup¬ 
tion  appears, on  the  pofteripr  part  of  the  knee  joint,  it  is 
termed  mallend.  rs,  and  when, the  fame  kind  of  difeafe  hap¬ 
pens  tin  the  anterior  of  the  hock  joint,  it  is  named  fallcn- 
ders.  Should  the.fe  complaints  .occafion  lamenefs,  it  will 
be  proper  to  give  a  dofe  of  gentle  phyfic  ;  let  the  hair  be 
carefully  clipped  off  front  the  difeafed  part,  and  let  all 
the  feurf  be  walhed  off  with  (oap  and  warm  water;  a  cure- 
may  then  be  foon  effected  by  applying  the  fpllowing  oint¬ 
ment  twice  a-day  :  fp.ermaceti,  two  ounces';  olive  oil, 
one  ounce  ;  camphor  and  oil  of  rolemary,  of  each,  one 
d, fa m  ;  acetated  water  of  litharge,  two  drams,  well  mixed 
for  ufe. 

Glanders. — This  is  a  contagious  difeafe,  and  has,  as 
Sainbel  acknowdedges,  hitherto  proved  incurable.  The 
moll  elfential  thing  therefore  to  be  enquired  with  refpeCt 
to  tlte  glanders,  is  the  method  of  preventing  its  being 
communicated  to  found  horfes,  and  the  appearances  by 
which  it  may  be  with  certainty  diliinguilhed  from  other 
difeafes.  The  fvmptoms  are,  a  difeharge  from  one  or 
both  noftrils,  and  a  fwelling  of  the  glands  under  the 
throat  :  if  one  npftril  only  be  affeAed,  it  generally  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  fwollen  gland  is  on  the  fame  (ide  of  the 
throat.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  remains  in  this  (late  for  a 
confiderable  time,  at  others  the  difeharge  increafes,  be¬ 
comes  of  a  greenifli  colour,  and  very  feetid  ;  ulceration 
takes  place  within  the  nqfe,  and  the  fwollen  gland  becomes 
. harder,  and  feels  as  if,  clofely  attached  to  the  jaw-bone. 
A  running  cold  has  not  unfrequently  been  millaken  for 
the  glanders,  but  may  eafily  be  difringuiflied  from  it.  In 
colds,  there  is  generally  a  certain  degree  of  fever,  the 
eyes  appear  dull  or  watery,  the  appetite  is  diminiihed, 
and  there  is  almoft  always  a  cough.  If  the  glands  ot  tlte 
throat  llioitid  fwell,  they  are  not  lo  clofely  attached  to  the 
jaw-bone  as  in  the  glanders,  but  feel  loofe  and  moveable 
under  the  (kin;  they  are  alfo  generally  in  a  date  of  aftive 
inflammation  ;  feeling  hot,  and  fofter  than  in  the  glan¬ 
ders  ;  in  colds,  both  noftrils  are  almoft  always  affedled  ; 
in  the  glanders,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  difeharge 
is  from  one  only.  In  colds  the  noftrils  are  very  rarely 
ulcerated — in  glanders  it  always  happens,  though  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  of  the  difeafe  ;  fometimes  ulceration  takes 
place  at  its  commencement,  at  others  a  month  or  two  may 
elapfe  before  it  can  be  perceived. 

The  ftrangles  has  been  fometimes  millaken  for  the 
glanders,  but  in  this  difeafe  the  inflamed  glands  very 
loon  fuppurate  and  burft,  whereby  all  the  other  fymptoms 
are  generally  removed,  whilft  in  the  glanders  the  glands 
feldom  or  never  fuppurate  :  in  order,  however,  to  avoid 
all  danger,  it  is  advifeable,  the  moment  a  horfe  is  per¬ 
ceived  to  have  a  difeharge  from  his  nofe,  to  put  him  into 
a  liable  where  lie  can  have  no  communication  with  other 
holies:  if  the  glands  of  the  throat  are  enlarged  and  in¬ 
flamed,  apply  a  large  poultice  to  them,  (leant  the  head 
three  or  four  times  a-day,  let  him  be  well  clothed,  parti¬ 
cularly  about  the  head,  and  give  powdered  nitre  one 
ounce,  and  camphor  and  tartarized  antimony  of  each  two 
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drams,  mixed  for  a  dofe,  every  day,  or  once  in  twelve 
hours.  Should  the  difcharge  arife  from  a  cold,  it  will 
foon  be  removed  by  thefe  means.  When  confiderable 
ulceration  is  perceived  in  the  nofe,  with  t lie  other  conco¬ 
mitant  fymptomsof  the  glanders,  every  prudent  man  will 
deltroy  the  horfe  inltantly  ;  for  it  is  as  contagious  as  the 
plague. 

The  mod  effedlual  mode  of  purifying  ftables  in  which 
horfes  have  unfortunately  had  this  terrible  malady,  is 
to  remove,  or  carefully  vvafli,  every  thing  on  which  the 
horfe  may  have  depofited  any  of  the  infectious  matter, 
(which  is  equally  certain  of  palling  into  the  fyltcm  as  the 
hydrophobia  from  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,)  and  afterwards 
to  cover  every  part  of  the  (table  with  a  thick  coat  of  lime 
and  (ize.  Since  it  is  now  univerfally  admitted  that  this 
diforder  has.  baffled  every  human  endeavour  to  effeCt  a 
cure,  up  to  the  prefent  moment,  we  forbear  to  recom¬ 
mend  or  to  offer  any  medical  experiments,  which  might, 
during  their  progrefs,  unfortunately  by  fome  accident  be 
the  mean  of  communicating  the  difeafe  to  a  found  horfe 
belonging  either  to  one’s  felf  or  a  neighbour  ;  the  ill  con- 
fequence  of  which  is  1'ufficiently  obvious.  But  that  ex¬ 
periments  for  the  purpofe  of  reaching  the  feat  of  this  de- 
firuCtive  malady  ought  to  be  followed  up  by  profeffional 
men,  until  the  means  of  cure  can  be  difeovered,  every 
judicious  perfon  will  allow  ;  but  thefe  experiments  ought 
to  be  conducted  in  fituations  where  it  will  be  impoffible 
for  the  infection  to  reach  any  found  and  healthful  cattle. 

Farcy. — This  is  a  difeafe  of  the  lymphatics,  which 
may  be  readily  afeertained  by  every  oblerver,  it  being 
moflly  fituated  on  the  infrdes  of  the  legs,  where  the  lym¬ 
phatic  veflels  are  particularly  large  ;  as  may  be  feeninthe 
Farriery  Plate'VlI.  fig.  9.  Writers  on  farriery  have  con- 
ftantly  rcprelented  it  as  a  diforder  of  the  blood-veffels  ; 
but  our  recent  progrefs  in  equine  anatomy  has  enabled 
profelfor  Coleman  to  demonlh'ate  very  fatisfaftorily,  that 
there  is  no  Inch  thing  as  farcy  in  the  blood-veffels,  be- 
caufe  the  veins  are  not  at  all  affedfted.  It  is,  in  reality,  a 
difeafe  of  t lie  abforbents,  which  nice  attention  to  modern 
improvement  has  reduced  to  two  heads  ;  t lie  acute,  and 
the  chronic.  The  full  will  produce  the  glanders,  by  in¬ 
jecting  the  nofirils  of  a  found  horfe  with  the  matter  taken 
from  a  farcy  horfe.  The  firth  fymptoms  of  this  are  difeo¬ 
vered  by  a  running  at  the  nple,  a  kind  of  watery  yellow 
ferofity,  which  loon  gets  dry,  and  forms  a  crull  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  nofe,  t lie  noftrils  fwell,  and  the  glands  un¬ 
der  the  jaws  alfo  ;  this  is  a  fymp.tom  that  the  farcy  has 
degenerated  into  the  glanders.  But  the  glanders  do  not 
produce  the  farcy.- 

The  chronical  farcy  is  ajn  infectious  diforder,  which 
takes  place  in  confequence  qfia  relaxation  and  obltruCtion 
in  the  abforbent  fyltem,  which  produces  a  fwellingin  the 
legs,  belly,  and  other  parti  of  the  body,  where  the  lac¬ 
teal  branches  are  in -the  greatefi  number.  Thefe  partial 
Iwellings  are  known  by  t  he  name  of  water  farcy.-  But, 
in  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  there  foon  fucceeds  an  en¬ 
largement  of  the  lymphatic  veffels  alfo,  which  appear 
like  knotted  cords;  thele  knots  are  produced  by  the 
valves  with  which  thefe  delicate  veffels  are  particularly 
dipplied.  The  knotted  oblirudlions  taking  place  at  eacli 
valve,  occafionthem  to  burrt,  and  produce  ulcersof  afoul 
and  offenfive  nature,  and  difficult  to  cure  ;  and  which,  in 
a  very  lliort  time,vfpread  all  over  the  body.  This  is  the 
difeafe  which  farriers  c;Ml  the  corded  or  button  farcy.  If 
the  diforder  has  been  neglected  or  improperly  treated,  the 
Iwellings  in  the  legs  and  other  parts  increafe  ;  the  horfe 
rejedts  his  food  ;  grows  lean  ;  a  confumptive  fever  fol¬ 
lows  ;  and  a  running  at  the  nofe  foon  takes  place,  which 
in  its  further  progrefs  terminates  in  a  fwellingof  the  nof- 
trils  and  head  ;  at  which  .period,  the  fymptoms  announce 
that  this  fpecies  of  farcy  has  alfo  degenerated  into  the 
gla  nders. 

The  cure  of  farcy  is  to  be  attempted  by  the  application- 
ot  blifters,  frequently  repeated,  at  lead  as  often  as  necef- 
iity  requires  ;  as  well  as  the  application  of  the  actual  cau- 
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tery,  which  is  the  mod  ufefni  and  effeChial  method  w  hen 
there  are  ulcers.  The  effeCt  of  thefe  applications  is,  to 
diminilh  the  inflammation  of  the  abforbents,  by  creating 
an  irritation  upon  ihe  (kin  ;  while  by  flimulating  the  ex¬ 
ternal  branches  of  the  abforbents,  the  aClion  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  is  alfo  increafed.  This  efieCb  mull  be  well  leconded 
by  the  life  of  diuretics  frequently  repeated,  and  a  great 
deal  of  exercife,  fo  as  to  increafe  the  perfp.iration  as  much 
as  poflible,  but  without  violence  to  the  horfe.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  ball  will  greatly  afli ft  in  forwarding  the  cure  : 
Take  verdigreafe  two  drams,  common  turpentine  half 
an  ounce,  mix  together,  and  make  two  balls,  one  to  be 
given  in  the  morning,  and  the  other  at  night ;  the  verd  - 
gteafe  may  be  increafed,  by  degrees,  to  the  dofe  of  three 
drams  or  half  an  ounce  a -day.  If  the  horfe  becomes 
coflive,  let  him  have  twoclyilers  a-day,  one  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  the  other  at  night  ;  interpofmg  a  purgative  ball 
of  feven  drams  of  aloes  and  half  a  dram  o!  calomel, 
every  feven  or  eight  days.  After  having  gone  through 
this  courfe,  give  the  following  bails  :  Take  green  cop¬ 
per,  in  powder,  an  ounce,  Venice  turpentine  diffident  to 
make  the  whole  into  eight  balls,  with  linfeed  flour  ;  one 
to  be  given  every  morning  ;  affifted  by  clyflers,  whenever 
the  conftipated  (late  of  the  redtum  or  colon  (hall  appear 
to  render  them  neceffary  ;  for  they  are  always  a-fafe  and 
eafy  mode  of  invigorating  the  peri  Hal  tic  motion  of  the 
bowels,  fo  effential  to  the  healthful  Hate  ot  the  horfe. 
If  neceflity  requires,  the  green  copper  may  be  increafed 
to  the  dole  of  three  drams  a-day,  or  more.  Split  beans 
are  alfo  recommended  in  farcy,  as  an  extremely  good 
tonic. 

DISEASES  of  the  EYES. 

Ophthalmia,  or  a  difeafed  (late  of  the  membranes 
which  invert  the  eyes,  are  by  no  means  fo  numerous  as  in 
the  human  fpecies  ;  but,  in  horfes,  they  are  much  more 
obffinate  of  cure.  Symptoms  of  ophthalmia  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  the  eyelids  drop,  the  tears  run  over  the  cheeks, 
and  Hill  more  pafs  through  the  nafal  du<Sl,  where  drops  of 
fluid  may  be  conftantly  leen  at  its  extremity,  which  never 
appear  in  the  heal  thy  (late  of  the  eye;  this  is  owing  to 
an  increafed  fecretion,  and  not  to  any  difeafe  of  the  dud ; 
the  haw  is  thrown  over  the  eye  by  the  dropping  of  the 
eyelids,  in  order  to  prevent  the  admiffion  ol  the  rays  ot 
light,  which,  in  this  (late  of  the  eye,  would  irritate  it, 
and  increafe  the  pain.  But  ignorant  farriers,  milhrking 
the  effect,  and  thinking  the  haw  to  be  the  caufe  ot  t tie 
difeafe,  have  really  been  in  the  habit  of  cutting  out  tins 
defence  with  which  nature  has  provided  the  animal,  to 
enable  it  to  wipe  and  cteanfe  the  external  coats  of  the  eye 
from  any  foul  or  offending  matter. 

The  attacks  of  inflammation  not  unfrequently  difappea-r 
for  a  time,  or,  at  lead,  become  much  lels  diilinguilhable, 
and  then  return  again,  obferving  fomething  like  regular 
periods  of  acceflion  and  remillion  ;  and  from  hence  thedil- 
eafe  has  been  termed  by  fome  the  moon-b/indnejs,  and  thele 
changes  were  confidered  as  under  the  influence  of  this  pla¬ 
ner,  and  correfponding  with  the  periods  of  its  change  ; 
there  are,  however,  other  caitfes  more  powerful  in  their 
influence,  to  which  thefe  changes  in  this  diforder  may, 
with  more  appearance  of  truth,  be  attributed,  as  impro¬ 
per  expofure  to  exceflive  cold ,  or  drafts  of  air  ;  to  a  clofe, 
low,  over-heated,  liable,  or  bidden  alternations  from  the 
one  to  the  other;  violent  exercife  and  fweating;  then 
walking  with  cold  water,  leaving  the  hair  drenched  with 
it  ;  acrid  volatile  falts  rifingfrom  the  dung  ;  over-feeding 
witli  too  hot,  dry,  and  flimulating,  food,  and  all  other 
caufes  inducing  an  increafed  adlion  of  the  heart  and  ar¬ 
teries,  naturally  tend  to  induce  a  recurrence  of  this  com¬ 
plaint. 

As  this  difeafe  is  one  of  the  moll  interelling  in  the  vete¬ 
rinary  art,  and  t lie  moll  neceffary  to  be  well  underftood,- 
as  well  by  profefiional  men,  as  by  dealers  and  polfelfors  of 
horfes,  we  (hall  deferibe  at  fome  length  the  appearances- 
by  which  it  is  known  to  exifl,  and  the  means  that  have 
hitherto  been  employed,  as  far  as  they  have  come  to  our 
3  T  knowledgea 
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knowledge,  for  the  removal  of  it.  Thefe  who  may  defire 
to  he  acquainted  refpedting  the  information  pofleffed  by  the 
ancients  of  this  complaint,  and  their  practices  for  its  cure, 
may  be  referred  to  the  writings  of  Abfyrtusand  Vegetius  : 
the  latter,  in  his  elegant  work  de  Arte.  Veterinaria ,  lib.  2, 
cap.  xvi.  de  fvjfufione  cculcrum,  has  divided  this  diforder 
jnto  three  kinds,  under  the  titles JlenochoriaJis ,  protochoriafis , 
hypockoriajis ;  by  his  definitions,  however,  of  thefe  three 
kinds,  it  appears  that  he  only  meant  the  different  ftages 
of  the  formation  of  the  cataraCt,  from  the  firft  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  eye,  to  the  cryftalline  becoming  perfectly 
opake  and  burfiing  its  capfule ;  ru filing  to  the  anterior 
chamber  of  the  eye,  and  refting,  like  a  white  opake  ball, 
againft  the  cornea  ;  occafioning  a  total  lot's  of  fight,  and 
which  he  compares  to  the  yolk  of  an  egg  burfting  from 
its  (ituation  in  the  centre  of  the  egg,  and  to  which  it  can 
never  be  again  reduced.  He  confiders  the  caufe  of  this 
complaint  to  be  the  rupture  of  the  membrane  containing 
the  fight;  by  excefiive  heat,  or  more  certainly  from  the  fa¬ 
tigue  of  a  long  journey,  or  the  negleCted  injury  of  the  eye, 
front  theinattention  of  the  mafter.  His  hypochoriajls,  which 
appears  to  be  the  firft  ftage  of  this  diforder,  he  fays,  dc- 
fcends  from  the  head,  and  often  fnews  itfelf  in  oite  eye, 
and  then  migrates  to  the  other,  and  is  attended  with  a 
flow  of  water  or  tears.  His  treatment,  in  this  cafe,  is  to 
bleed  often  from  the  eye-brow,  or  rather  the  eye-lids, 
and  from  the  temples  ;  to  foment  frequently  with  warm 
water  in  which  rue  and  fennel  feeds  have  been  boiled  ; 
to  anoint  the  eye  cum  ccllyrio  opopanato  ct  opobaljamato. 
He  aifo  recommends  applying  the  aCtual  cautery  to  the 
temples  above  the  veins.  This  author,  in  another  chapter, 
recommends,  in  this  complaint,  that  you  fhould  infpedt  the 
noftril  on  the  fame  fide  with  the  morbid  eye,  and  you  will 
find  a  f  m a  1 1  opening,  through  which,  by  inferring  a  pipe, 
you  may  fill  the  eye  with  wine,  and  relieve  the  diforder; 
a  remarkable  proof  of  the  minute  and  accurate  obfervation 
of  tiie  ancients.  The  exiftenceojf  fuch  an  opening  (for  it 
is,  in  reality,  the  opening  of  the  lacrymal  du£t  that  is  al¬ 
luded  to)  is  not  known  to  many  who  profefs  to  praCtife  on 
the  difeafes  of  horfes  at  this  day.  Abfyrtus,  a  Greek 
writer,  who  lived  about  the  reign  of  Conftantine  the 
Great,  and  prior  to  Vegetius,  recommends,  in  this  difor¬ 
der,  and  which  he  calls,  vuXypa.,  that  the  ear  fhould  be 
pierced  with  an  awl,  and  a  piece  of  white  hellebore  fhould 
be.inferted  in  the  perforation  for  its  relief. 

The  following  we  venture  to  give  as  a  more  natural  and 
!rue  defcription  of  the  appearances  of  the  eye,  during  the 
prefence  of  this  complaint,  than  what  has  before  been  ex¬ 
hibited  ;  though,  no  doubt,  fubject  to  many  omiffions  and 
imperfections,  which  future  obfervations  may  lead  11s  to 
reCtify.  The  earlieft  indication  of  this  difeafe  is  exhibited 
by  the  external  tranfparent  parts  of  the  ball  of  the  eye  be¬ 
coming  obfeured,  afluniing  a  blackifh  giddy  hue  ;  fome¬ 
times  blue,  or  brown,  or  a  dull  white,  and  ftreaked  with 
blood,  according  to  the  degree  of  inflammation  or  difien- 
iion  of  the  blood-vefiels  ;  admitting,  according  to  their 
capacity,  the  different  parts  of  the  blood  which  are  not 
tranfparent ;  and  this  inflammation,  it  may  be  remarked, 
takes  place  more  frequently  in  young  horfes  of  five  or 
fix  years  old,  than  in  thofe  of  a  more  advanced  age,  and 
the  upper  half  of  the  cornea  generally  appears  more  ob¬ 
feured  than  the  lower  ;  this,  however,  may  be  a  deception, 
arifing  merely  from  the  point  of  vifion,  the  obferver  being 
placed  below  the  eye,  and  feeing  direCtly  through  the 
lower  part,  and  more  obliquely  through  the  upper.  The 
blocd-ve fiefs  alfo  may  be  obferved  increafed  in  number 
and  fixe,  paffing  over  the  opake  white  lurface  of  the 
fclerotica,  to  the  cornea  and  conjundiva  ;  for  it  has  not,  as. 
far  as  we  knew,  been  ever  afeertained  from  actual  diliec- 
tion  or  experiment, .whether  it  is  the  cornea  that  is  in¬ 
flamed,  or  the  conjunctiva,  or  both  ;  nor  is  it  ablolutely 
neceflary  for  the' treatment,  that  this  fhould  be  known. 
The  eye  and  eye-lids  feel  hotter  to  the  hand  than  ufual  ; 
and  oftentimes  there  is  adepofit  of  a  white  matter  refem- 
bling  .pus,;  in  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber  of  .  the. 
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eye,  which,  perhaps,  proceeds  from  the  vefTels  of  the  ci¬ 
liary  fringe,  or  uvea,  which  are  large  in  the  horfe.  After 
this  opacity  of  the  cornea  has  exifted  feme  time,  the  eye 
of  itfelf,  or  frill  more  certainly  if  antiphlogiftic  means  are 
ufed,  returns  to  its  natural  brilliancy,  and  tbe-diforder 
feems  removed  ;  a  few  weeks  or  months  may  elapfe  before 
its  return  ;  and  if  thefe  remedies  are  had  recourfe  to  very 
early,  the  diforder  may  even  be  permanently  removed  ;  if 
very  frequently,  however,  returns,  and  again  difappears, 
and  this  feveral  times  before  the  inflammation  of  the  cry* 
ftaliine,  and  the  deftruCtion  of  fight  take  place.  In  other 
fttbjeCls,  one  uninterrupted  courie  pf  inflammation,  with¬ 
out  any  interval,  takes  place,  till  the  cataraCl  is  fully 
formed. 

As  perfeCt  clearnefs  and  diftinCtnefs  in  all  parts  of  the 
eye,  with  a  due  contraction  of  the  pupils,  a;e  the  mod 
certain  indications  of  its  goodnefs,  fo  the  flighted  aulnefs 
or  opacity  in  the  external  coats,  or  diminution  of  the  pu¬ 
pil,  fhould  lead  the  purchafer  to  be  cautious ;  for  it  cannot 
be  loo  often  obferved,  that  this  opacity,  after  it  has  been 
of  fome  (landing,  is  almoft  certain  deftruCtion  to  the  eye  ; 
and  there  are  no  remedies  at  this  time  known  that  can  pre¬ 
vent  its  fatal  termination,  though  numerous  attempts  and 
experiments  have  been  iiiftituted  with  this  view  ;  and  the 
operation  for  t he  cataraCt  is  ufelefs  in  the  horfe  ;  for  if  it 
fucceeds,  the  vifion  is  Hill  fo  imperfeCt  that  blindnefs  it¬ 
felf  is  preferable.  ' 

Though  various  tifeful  offices  can  be  found  for  horfes 
that  have  loft  their  fight ;  yet  it  is  of  importance,  for  moil 
of  the  purpofes  to  which  they  are  applied,  that  it  fhould 
be  preferved.  We  cannot  recommend  with  too  much  force, 

'  the  neceffity  of  an  early  recurrence  to  the  preferibed  re¬ 
medies  for  deftroying  the  inflammation;  for,  at  its  very 
commencement,  it  has  probably  only  the  characters  of  com¬ 
mon  inflammation,  and  might  be  entirely  and  effectually 
fubdued  as  in  other  parts  ;  but  negleCted,  this  diforder 
foon  afTumes  its  peculiar  properties,  arifing,  perhaps,  from 
the  particular  ftruCture  and  functions  of  the  farts  affected, 
and  in  a  fiiort  time  becomes  perfectly  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  remedy  ;  for  though,  no  doubt,  there  are  a  few  in- 
fulated  instances  where  this  diforder  has  been  removed, 
yet,  as. the  termination  of  the  generality  of  cafes  is  of  an 
oppofite  nature,  it  would  be  unwarrantable  to  make  a  con- 
ciufion  from  fuch  cafes  of  the  general  poflibility  of  cure 
in  this  complaint. 

We  are  not  always  to  confider  this  complaint  as  local  ; 
for  when  it  is  fo,  it  is  much  eafier  of  cure  :  but  it  is  too 
often  conftitutional,  and  therefore  requiring  peculiar  re¬ 
medies  and  treatment ;  but  unfortunately  we  have  not  yet 
difeovered  a  fpecific  capable  of  reaching  hereditary  com. 
plaints.  The  horfe  feldom  perfpires  in  this  difeafe  ;  and 
if  he  does,  it, is  in  excefs,  which  (hows  that  the  conftitu- 
tion  is  affected;  and  there  is  ptore  or  lefs  a  flow  lingering 
fever.  If  the  animal  be  bled,  purged,  &c.  the  eye  will 
probably  foon  become  clear  ;  but  at  the  end  of  five  orfix 
weeks,  the  other  eye  is  feen  difcoloured  and  inflamed  ; 
this  alfo  gets  clear;  and  about  the  fame  period  after¬ 
wards,  the  eye  that  was  originally  inflamed  now  again  be¬ 
comes  affeCted  ;  and  fo  on  periodically,  till  the  horfe  be¬ 
comes  totally  blind  in  one  of  them.  The  degree  of  irri¬ 
tability  is  very  various;  fometimes  it  is  fo  grfcat'that  the 
iris  becomes  afFeCled,  and  a  little  depofit  of  lymph  may 
be  obferved  on  its  edge,  and  alfo  at  the  edges  of  the  little 
glandular  bodies  ;  this  never  takes  place  in  the  human 
fubject.;  for  though  the  iris  may  be  contracted,  it  is  only 
in  confequence  of  iymuathizing  with  the  retina  to  prevent 
the  admiffion  of  the  rays  of  light.  This  depofit  of  lymph 
is  mo.(l  commonly  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  iris,  andon  the 
edge  of  the  fuperior  glands,  .and  is  11  fu ally  reckoned  a  hire 
indication  of  a  fucceeding  cataraCt  and  blindnefs.  The 
cornea  fometimes  appears  as  red  as  if  it  had  been  waffled 
with  venous  blood;  and  neither  the  iris  nor. pupil  can 
then  be  feen,  .which  is  a  fure  prognofis  of  the  cornea  being 
inflamed. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  the  iris  appears  of  a  yellow 

colour  } 
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colour;  this,  however,  does  not  indicate  any  inflamma¬ 
tion,  but  (hews  an  incipient  difeafe  of  the' cornea,  which 
now  receives  more  ferum  into  its  velfels  than  they  can 
make  transparent,  becaufs  they  are  too  much  diltended 
and  enlarged  to  produce  that  effeift  ;  j ti (1  as  any  coloured 
fluid  will  not  appear  tranfparent,  if  contained  in  a  glafs 
tube  of  an  increafed  diameter.  Thefe  circumftahces  alfo 
apply  to  the  difeafe  when  going  off,  as  well  as  in  its  inci¬ 
pient  date.  But  in  a  number  of  cafes,  the  inflammation 
is  periodical,  and  blindnefs  is  fure  to  enfue,  though  not 
always  in  both  eves ;  for  when -one  eye  becomes  blind, 
the  other  frequently  remains  well ;  and  hence  farriers  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  taking  out  one  eye,  to  fave  the  other; 
a  praftice  often  attended  with  fuccefs,  becaufe  the  in¬ 
flammation  that  is  thus  produced  a6ts  in  the  fame  way 
that  a  rowel  or  feton  would  do,  in  drawing  the  offending 
matter. 

The  inofi  general  termination  of  fpecific  ophthalmia,  is 
in  a  cataract  ;  which  is  an  opacity  of  the  cryftalline  lens, 
that  was  before  tranfparent  ;  it  generally  becomes  of  a 
milky  white,  or  a  yellow  colour  inclining  to  white  in  the 
circumference  ;  fometimes  the  capfule  of  the  lens  becomes 
thickened,  and  even  bony  ;  an  example  of  which  is  (hewn 
in  the  mufeum  of  the  veterinary  college  of  London.  At 
other  times,  the  lens  efcapes  from  its  capfule,  and  adheres 
to  the  iris,  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  cornea  ;  the 
vitreous  humour  is  then  abforbed,  and  the  pofterior  part 
of  the  eye  filled  with  lymph  ;  the  lize  of  the  eye  being 
diminifhed.  But  if  there  is  no  lymph  thrown  out, 
then  the  cavity  of  the  vitreous  humour  remains,  and  a 
feptum  is  formed  between  it  and  the  lens.  When  the 
tens  or  cryftalline  humour  thus  detaches  itfelf  from  its 
capfule,  if  it  does  not  adhere  to  the  iris,  it  rolls  about 
the  eye  like  a  marble,  and  produces  abforption  of  the  vi¬ 
treous  humour,  retina,  &c.  See  thefe  parts  delineated  in 
the  Farriery  Plate  VIII.  fig.  4,  5,  and  6. 

In  the  human  fubjefh  an  operation  is  commonly  per¬ 
formed  for  extrafling  the  cataract,  which  is  generally  fuc- 
cefsful  in  giving  fight  to  the  patient ;  but  in  the  horfe  it 
is  ufelefs,  and  (hould  never  be  recommended,  becaufe  the 
important  functions  of  t lie-  cryftalline  lens  require  to  be 
fupplied  by  two  different  forts  of  glaffes,  convex  to  fee 
near  objefts,  and  concave  to  fee  diftant  ones.  Now  it  is 
utterly  impofiible  to  employ  thefe,  fo  as  to  be  of  advan- 
tage  to  the  horfe  ;  and  without  them  vifio.n  is  fo  confuted 
for  want  of  the  lens,  that  it  is  much  better  to  have  the 
animal  quite  blind,  fince  he  would  be  continually  hum¬ 
bling  and  darting,  and  of  courfe  of  little  value  to  the 
owner.  The  only  advantage  of  extracting  a  cataradl  from 
the  eye  of  a  horfe,  would  be  when  the  animal  is  turned 
into  the  field  to  graze.  But  befides  the  objection  above 
mentioned,  there  are  feveral  more  ;  for  the  operation  is 
very  difficult  to  be  performed,  from  the  retradtor  mufde 
drawing  the  globe  into  theoYbit,  fo  much  that  the  opera¬ 
tor  cannot  eafily  get  at  the  cornea  ;  and  befides,  this  part 
is  naturally  much  lefs  convex  than  the  cornea  of  the  hu¬ 
man  fubjedt. 

Collection  of  Mattel. — This  difeafe  of  the  eye 
is  formed  by  the  iris,  which  gravitates  to  the  depending 
part  of  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  and  has  a  fcmi- 
circfila'r  appearance,  on  account  of  the  figure  of  the  cornea; 
Jn  this  the  pupil  is  always  contracted.  If  it  is  not  foon 
removed,  by  prefiing  on  the  cornea  and  iris,  it  will  pro¬ 
duce  blindnefs  ;  therefore;  as  foon  as  the  matter  is  form¬ 
ed,  we  ought  to  pundture  the  edge  of  the  cornea  with  the 
point  of  a  lancet,  to  allow  the  offending  matter  to  efc-ape. 
It  is  generally  a  fign  of  fucceeding  cataradt. 

Gutta  Selena: — This  is  commonly  called 'glitfs-eyesj 
by  farriers,  becaufe  the  eyes  appear  in  this  difeafe  very 
clear  and  glafly.  It  is  a  much  more  frequent  affedtion  of 
the  human  eye,  than  of  that  of  the  horfe.  The  pupil  is  very 
much  enlarged  and  dilated,  in  bonfequence  of  fympathiz- 
mg  with  the  nerve,  which  is  not,  in  this  malady,  capable 


of  being  Simulated  by  the  rays  of  light.  It  generally 
arifes  from  a  difeafed  affedtion  of  the  brain,  as  from  farcy, 
or  a  fevere  blow  on  the  head.  When  proceeding  from 
either  of  thefe  two  caufes,  a  cure  may  be  performed,  by 
bleeding,  purging,  bliftering  the  top  of  the  head,  and  fti- 
nuilating  the  nuftrils  with  the  vapour  of  vitriolic  acid,  or 
marine  acid. 

Catalact,  or  Moon-Blindness. — In  a  courfe  of 
experiments  adopted  by  profelfor  Coleman  for  the  purpofe 
of  reducing  this  difeafe,  he  began  with  bleeding  from  the 
jugular  or  angular  veins,  and  at  the  fame  time  employed 
purgatives  frequently  repeated,  as  well  as  diuretics,  alte¬ 
ratives,  &c.  After  which  he  tried  all  the  medicines  of  . 
Meffrs.  Phipps  and  Wathen,  but  without  any  degree  of 
permanent  fuccefs.  The  local  and  furgical  treatment  was 
as  follows  :  Firft,  he  ordered  fcarifications  ;  and  paffed  a 
feton  through  the  membrana  conjundliva;  but  without 
effefl. — Secondly,  be  removed  fome'of  the  larger  veffels 
going  to  the  cornea,  and  divided  them  with  the  adhial  cau¬ 
tery,  but  without  fuccefs. — Thirdly,  he  applied  leeches 
to  the  conjunctiva;  but  with  as  little  effedt.  Laftly,  he 
took  up  both  the  carotid  arteries ;  which  proved  of  no 
avail,  from  the  anaftorr.ofis  which  the  vertebral  arteries 
form  with  them.  Therefore  the  treatment  is  now  con¬ 
fined  entirely  to  bleeding  and  gentle  purgatives;  fomen¬ 
tations  of  warm  water,  in  order  to  diminiftv  the  irritation 
from  the  tears  that  run  over  the  cheeks;  and  plenty  cf 
moderate  and  regular  exercife  to  increafe  the  perfpiration. 

Watery  Eyes. — This  affedtion  proceeds  from  an  in- 
created  fecretion  of  tears,  which  flow  fpontaneoufly  down 
the  cheeks,  in  confequence  of  the  lachrymal  dudts  not 
being  capable  of  carrying  the  fuperfluous  quantity  away  ; 
or  elfe  from  an  obflrudtion  of  the  nafal  dudt.  The  cure 
confifts  in  diminifhing  the  increafed  fecretion  of  tears,  by 
judicious  bleeding  and  diuretics  ;  with  proper  exercife. 
But  when  the  difeafe  is  found  to  proceed  from  an  obftruc- 
tion  of  the  dudtus  ad  nafurn,  the  paffage  muft  be  opened 
by  injecting  a  decodtion  of  linfeed,  orany  other  lubricating 
liquid;  if  this  fhould  fail,  the  dudtus  ad  nafuin  mult  be 
opened  with  an  inftrument,  introduced  with  great  dexte=- 
rity  from  the  eye  down  to  the  nofe. 

Of  BOTS  and.  WORMS. 

The  bots  have  for  ages  been  confidered  as  conftituting 
one  of  the  mod  injurious  internal  maladies  with  which 
the  horfe  can  be  afflicted.  Naturalifts,  however,  will  not 
admit  that  thefe  infedts  are  prejudicial  to  any  of  the  vifeera, 
inafmuch  as  they  are  appointed  by  the  unerring  wifdom 
of  Providence,  for  the  nidus  of  the  cefirus  cqui ;  and  with¬ 
out  which,  it  feems  apparent,  that  this  fpecies  of  infect 
would  foon  become  extindh  After  the  egg  has  been 
licked  in  by  the  horfe,  it  is  hatched  in  the  ftomach,  where 
the  eruca  is  nourifhed  till  ripe  for  itspnpa  date,  and  then 
it  attaches  itfelf  by  a  kind  of  bolder  or  hook  to  the  villous 
coat.  When  it  has  undergone  this  part  of  its  metamor- 
phofis,  it  drops  fpontaneouily  from  its  hold,  and  is  then 
caft  out  with  the  freces,  to  become  a  fly.  This  is  the 
grub  which  crows  fo  anxioufiy  fearch  for  in  the  dung  of 
horfes.  Thofe  which  efcape  from  being  devoured  foon 
caft  oft"  their  (lough,  rife  upon  wing,  copulate,  and  depolit 
their  eggs,  like  the  parent,  on  thofe  parts  where  inftindt 
diredts  that  they  (hall  be  taken  into  the  ftomach  of  the 
horfe.  Hence  it  is  manifeft  that  all  horfes  in  their  wild 
(late,  as  well  as  in  the  domefticated,  when  turned  out  to 
grafs,  muff  have  been,  and  will  be,  forever  (object,  in 
the  dimmer  months,  to  the  attacks  of  this  fly,*  for  the- 
purpofe  of  propagating  its  fpecies  ;  that  therefore,  through 
the  winter,  the  horfe  will  be  afflicted  with  the  bots  ;  but 
which,  in  the  fpring,  by  an  ordination  of  nature,  are  com¬ 
pletely  voided,  in  order  to  alfume  their  perfect  infect 
(tale.  A  clufter  of  thefe  grubs,  as  taken  by  Lafolfe  from 
the  ftomach  of  a  horfe  that  was  killed  in  battle,  is  (hewn 
in  the  Farriery  Plate  X.  fig.  3  ;  'but  the  ftomach  did  net 
3  appears 
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appear  the  lead  abraded  or  injured  by  them  ;  notwith. 
Handing  veterinary  writer's  very  gravely  allure  us,  “  that 
tney  have  fepn  cafes  where  the  horfe  has  been  totally  de¬ 
ni  oved  by  worms,  which  had  entirely  ulcerated  the  inte- 
tuorof  the  ftomach,  and  had  theneaten  their  way  through  !” 
Tins,  at  bed,  appears  to  have  been  a  very  great  miflake  \ 
and  therefore,  tor  the  cure  of  lots,  nature’s  own  timely 
opeiation  appears  the  fafeft  remedy;  for  there  is  no 
doubt  but  the  (hong  corroding  medicines  adminiftered  by 
ignorant  farriers  as  a  fpecific  for  worms,  have  brought  on 
many  of  thofe  inteftin  ;1  inflammations  above  deferibed, 
v  i Hi  all  their  fatal  and  irremediable  confequences. 

1  he  worms  which  really  afflift  the  horfe,  are  not, 
fuiLtly  fpeakiflg,  infccls ;  but  have  fexual  intercourfe  as 
woi  ms,  and  live  and  die  in  the  body  which  nature  has  fub- 
jeeted  to  them.  Thefe  are  now  known  to  be  the  follow¬ 


ing 

horfe 


i._  lbe-Ji>:o?!gylui  equirus,  found  in  the  ftomach  of 
es,  in  great  numbers  :  the  male  is  pale  yellow,  with  a 


fine  yellovyifh  iheinbrane  covering  the  inteftines  ;  tail 
three-leaved,  with  two  fmall  fpines :  tlie  female  is  diftin- 
gu idled  by  two  milk-white  filiform  veficles  furrounding 
the  inteftines.  1  hefe  are  the  worms  which  fometimes 
ulcerate  the  villous  coat  of  the  ftomach.,  and  not  the  hots. 

2.  The  ta.nia  magnet ,  meafuring  from  twenty-fix  to 
thirty  inches  long,  quite  flat,  jointed,  and  tuberculate. 
3.  _  i  fie  tgnifl  equina,  with  a  large  fquare  head,  and  im¬ 
bricated  joints  ;  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  long.  Thefe 
two  fpecies  of  tape-worm  are  found  chiefly  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  inteftinal  canal,  where  they  are  fuppofed  to 
feed  on  the  chyle  and  juices  already  animalized  ;  thus  im- 
poveri filing  the  blood,  and  depriving  the  horfe  of  his 
moft  effential  nourifhment;  wlience  follow  leannefs  and 
emaciation,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  worms  which 
one  time  be  abforbing  thefe  vital  juices. 

^he  trtchocephalus  cqui ;  a  fmall  worm,  about  two 
inches  and  a  half  long  ;  body  round,  elaftic,  and  varioufly 
twifted  ;  the  head  furnidied  with  a  (lender  probofeis, 
y\hich  it  can  eject  or  retraCt  at  pleafure.  This' is  found 
in  the  co?cunt  ;  where  it  is  fuppofed  to  draw  its  aliment 
through  its.  probofeis,  by  plunging  it  into  the  veflels 
which  line  the  interior  coat  of  that  intefline. 

5.  1  he  afcaris  cqui ;  a  large  worm,  fometimes  found 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  long,  cylindrical,  and  as  thick 
as  a  man’s  finger ;  it  is  moftly  of  a  pale  colour,  but  fome- 
times  marked  with  patches  of  brown  ;  but  this  might  be 
a  iexual  di function  :  the  head  is  furnifhed  with  three  vefi¬ 
cles  or  fuckers,  through  the  central  one  of  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  receive  its  food  :  its  inteflines  are  fpiral,  and  milk- 
w  lute,  which  feems  to  prove  that  it  does  not  derive  its 
liourifliment  from  the  faeces ;  it  inhabits  the  rectum,  which 
accounts  for  its  being  often  thrown  out  with  the  dung. 

6.  The  fafciola  cqui,  commonly  called  fluke  or  floun¬ 
der,  found  adhering  to  the  veflels  through  which  the  liver 
receives  its  nourifhment,  by  a  double  pore,  or  fucker,  one 
placed  in  its  head,  and  the  other  near  its  abdomen  ;  and 
hetyce  follows  a  gradual  decay  of  that  vifeus.  It  is  a  mere 
variety  of  the  fluke  which  attacks  the  liver  of  flieep,  and 
is  thence  fuid  to  occafion  the  rot.  See  the  article  Ovis. 

1  or  a  figure  of  it,  and  its  natural  hiftory,  fee  Fasciola, 
in  this  volume.  We  might  here  alfo  mention  the  filaria 
cqui,  which  though  unknown  in  Europe,  is  found  in  the 
cellular  membrane  of  horfes  in  both  the  Indies  ;  and  is  a 
kind  of  dracun  cuius,  deferibed  in.  p.  51,  of  our  fixth  volume, 
for  a  figure  of  ill  z  jtlaria  cqui,  and  its  natural  hiftory,  fee 
f  1  laria,  in  this  volume  ;  and  for  figures  and  deferiptions 
of  the  ftrongylus,  taenia,  trichoc.ephalus,  &c.  fee  under 
each  of  thofe  refpefitive  articles  in  this  work. 

Now  all  thefe  worms  which  afiiiJl  the  horfe,  the  ftron¬ 
gylus  and  hot  only  excepted,  being  found  in  the  corref- 
pondenf  vilcera  of  man,  we  are  led  by  reafon  and  analogy 
to  conclude,  that  no  further  injury,  comparatively  (peak¬ 
ing,  can. be  derived  from  them  to  the  horfe,  more  than  to 
the  human  fubjefit  ;  and  that  the  medicines  found  to  be 
efficacious  lor  the  latter,  will,  by  a  larger  dole,  prove 
equally  efficacious  for  the  former.  If  this  reafoning  be 


admitted,  it  will  at  once  open  to  the  veterinary  practi¬ 
tioner  a  comprehenfive  view  of  the  eftedfts  arifing  from 
inteftinal  worms,  and  direfil  his  mind  to  the  choice  of 
fitch  anthelmintics,  as,  from  a  rational  prognofis,  (hall 
appear  beft  calculated  to  reach  the  feat  of  the  malady. 

If  thefe  worms  are  allowed  to  be  indigenous  in  the 
vifeera,  which  is  extremely  probable,  feeing  that  t hey  are 
found  in  all  animals  that  have  been  carefully  dille&ed, — . 
not  even  excepting  birds,  fifties,  and  reptiles, — we  ought 
not,  in  that  cafe,  ever  to  fuppofe  them  the  primary  caufe 
of  any  difeafe.  But  whenever  an  infedled  or  difordered. 
flate  of  thofe  organs  take  place,  near  which  thefe  worms 
exift,  it  is  then  reafonable  to  conceive  that  they  will  Tall 
upon  the  infefted  part,  as  worms  do  on  putrid  fleftt  ;.and 
if  not  timely  prevented,  will  hurry  on  the  deftruftion  of 
the  part,  and  the  patient  likewife.  In  this  view  their  de¬ 
predations  nuift  be  confldered  as  the  confequence,  not  as  the 
primary  caufe,  of  difeafe.  Many  naturalifts  contend,  that 
fhe  deftination  of  thefe  worms,  by  the  ali-wife  Creator,  is 
for  the  moft  benevolent  of  purpofes,  that  of  fuftaining 
health  to  the  body,  by  abforbing  or.  lucking  up  the  acri¬ 
monious  particles  of  the  food,  through  all  the  ftages  in 
which  fermentation  takes  place  in  the  alimentary  canal  ; 
feeing  that  a  different  genus  of  worm  is  adapted  to  each 
diftinfil  portion  of  the  inteflines.  On  the  other  hand  it 
lias  been  fuggefted,  that  the  germ  of  every  inteftinal 
worm,  like  t lie  hot,  is  taken  into  the  ftomach  with  the 
food,  or  by  fome  other  infenfible  means  ;  whence  it  is  faid 
that  the  fafciola  hcpatica,  or  fluke  in  flieep,  is  taken  into 
the  ftomach  in  its  egg  (late,  whenever  the  flock  is  fuffered 
to  feed  in  wet  and  rank  paftures,  or  on  the  rotten  (ides  sf 
brooks,  where  this  worm,  or  its  egg,  is  faid  to  be  thrown 
up  by  the  frefb-water  fiflt.  This  bypothefis  feems  prin¬ 
cipally  founded  upon  the  following  obfervation  :  that 
the  vifeera  contained  within  the  middle  cavity,  or  cheft, 
namely,  the  heart  and  lungs,  to  which  there  is  no  accefs 
but  through  the  trachea  or  wind-pipe,  was  never  known, 
in  the  living  fubje£t,  to  be  a  (Rifted  with  worms  :  whereas 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  into  which  the  food  pulfes 
thr  ugh  the  cefoph.igus,  are  the  only  interior  parts  fub- 
jefted  to  their  ravages — the  liver  being  included  in  the 
lower  cavity  or  belly.  But  thefe  enquiries  more  properly 
belong  to  the  article  Helmintolog y,  to  which  we  beg 
ta  refer  the  reader. 

There  is  little  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  worms  are  ever 
deftruclive  of  the  horfe  ;  but  thofe  likely  to  become 
moft  prejudicial  are  the  ftrongylus,  and  the  tsenia.  When¬ 
ever  the  ftomach  and  inteflines  are  in  fitch  a  ffate  as  to 
have  the  functions  of  nutrition  impeded  by  worms,  the 
horfe,  as  in  the  human  fubjbft,  will  appear  thin,  lean,  and 
and  ntiferable,  in  fpite  of  all  the  food  that  can  be  given. 
Amongft  the  great  variety  of  anthelmintic  remedies  pro- 
pofed  by  different  medical  writers,  none  feem  more  to  be 
depended  upon  than  thofe  which  purge  brifkly,  in  con- 
junftion  with  fuch  as  ftrengthen  the  chylopoeric  organs. 
As  all  thefe  worms  have  the  faculty  of  attaching,  them- 
felves  very  ftrongly  to  the  internal  coats  of  the  vifeera,  it 
is  alntoft  impoflible  to  detach  them  but  by  the  quickened 
motion  given  to  the  faeces,  or  by  fuch  powerful  drugs  as 
may  caufe  them  to  languifh  and  die  in  the  inteftines.  It 
does  not  therefore  appear  that  one  anthelmintic  can  be 
much  preferable  to  another,  let  the  kind  of  worms  be 
what  they  will,  tinlefs  upon  the  principle  of  giving  a 
powerful  ftimulus  to  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  or  by 
deftroying  the  worms  in  the  lodgments  they  have  taken. 
Among  the  moft  approved  of  thefe  fpeciftcs  from  vegeta¬ 
bles,  are  reckoned  the  powdered  roots  of  fetn,  ginger, 
favin,  Indian  pink,  dolichos  pruriens,  aloes,  wormwood, 
&c.  Among  the  minerals,  fulphur,  viti  iolated  quicklil- 
ver,  calomel,  carbonat  of  foda,  emetic  tartar,  and  tethiop’s 
mineral.  The  following  ball,  will,  on  moft  occalions,  be 
found  to  anfwe-r  this  intention  :  fuccotrine  aloes  fix  drams, 
calomel  one  dram,  carbonat  of  (oda  one  dram,  oil  of 
wormwood  twenty  drops,  powdered  ginger  two  drams, 
with  fyrup  to  form  the  ball  for  one  dole.  This  may  be 
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given  every  ten  or  twelve  days,  till  tlie  offending  caufe  is 
removed.  Let  tlie  horfe  have  a  bride  exercife  between 
the  intervals,  and  be  kept  on  a  fpare  but  nourifhing  diet, 
fitch  as  malt  inafhes  occafionally. 

OF  EXTERNAL  MALADIES. 

Cleanlincfs  is  one  of  the  firft  confiderations  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  all  external  wounds,  which  directs  that  all  dirt, 
filth,  or  other  extraneous  matter,  fhould  be  carefully  re¬ 
moved.  If  the  wound  be  made  with  a  cutting  inftru- 
ment,  and  not  complicated  with  bruifes  or  laceration,  the 
divided  parts  are  to  be  clofely  fewed  together.  .Secure 
bandages  are  alfo  of  great  importance,  and  fhould  be  fo 
applied  as  to  keep  the  divided  parts  clofe  together,  that 
the  wound  may  be  healed  by  the  firft  intention,  as  bur¬ 
geons  term  it.  To  in  (truth  every  owner  of  a  horfe  how 
to  apply  a  proper  bandage,  the  Farriery  Plate  XII.  is 
given.  But  where  w  ounds  are  accompanied  with  violent 
bruifes,  attended  with  fwellingand  inflammation,  fomen¬ 
tations  and  warm  digeftives  become  neceffarv,  in  order  to 
promote  the  formation  of  matter  in  the  wound.  Mode¬ 
rate  bleeding  near  the  affetted  part,  and  laxative  medi¬ 
cines,  are  then  of  nfe  ;  and  a  poultice,  if  the  lituation  of 
the  part  be  fuch  as  to  admit  of  its  application,  will  be 
found  beneficial.  As  foon  as  the  fwelling  and  inflamma¬ 
tion  fli all  have  been  removed,  the  fomentations  and  poul¬ 
tice  are  no  longer  necefl'ary,  and  digeftive  ointment  only 
need  be  applied  :  fhould  the  wound  appear  not  uifpofed 
to  heal,  difeharging  a  thin  ofl'enfive  matter,  apply  a  de¬ 
tergent  lotion  previous  to  the  digeftive  ointment.  When 
the  granulations  become  too  luxuriant,  that  is,  w  hen  what 
is  commonly  termed  proud  flelh  makes  its  appearance, 
cauftic  powder  fhould  be  fprinkled  on  the  wound. 

Whenever  a  conliderable  blood-veflel  is  wounded,  and 
the  hemorrhage  is  likely  to  prove  troublefome,  the  firft 
object  fhould  be  to  flop  the  bleeding  ;  which,  if  the 
wound  be  in  a  lituation  that  will  admit  of  the  application 
of  a  fecure  bandage,  may  eafily  be  effected  ;  for  preffure 
immediately  applied  is  generally  the  beft  remedy  on  thefe 
oecafions,  and  far  more  effectual  than  the  moll  celebrated 
ftyptics. 

P un El ured  wounds,  or  fuch  as  are  made  with  {harp-pointed 
inftruments,  are  generally  productive  of  greater  inflamma¬ 
tion  than  thole  that  have  at  firft  a  more  formidable  ap¬ 
pearance;  and  if  fuch  wounds  happen  to  penetrate  into  a 
joint,  or  the  cavity  of  the  cheft  or  belly,  very  dangerous 
confequences  are  to  be  apprehended,  unlefs  it  be  Ikilfully 
treated. 

When  a  joint  has  been  badly  wounded,  the  fynovia,  or 
glutinous  fluid  fecreted  from  the  glands  in  the  joints, 
vulgarly  called  joint-oil,  may  be  obferved  to  flow  from  the 
wound.  The  firft  thing  to  be  done  is  to  clofe  the  opening 
or  wound  made  in  the  joint  ;  for  as  long  as  it  remains 
open  the  inflammation  will  goon  increafing,  and  the  pain 
will  be  fo  violent  as  to  produce  a  fymptomatic  fever, 
which  has  often  proved  fatal.  The  moll  effectual  me¬ 
thod  of  doling  the  wound  is  by  applying  the  a  dual  cau¬ 
tery  ;  this  will  appear  probably  a  very  flrange  remedy  to 
thofe  who  have  not  feen  its  effeCt,  yet  it  is  certainly  the 
molt  efficacious  that  can  be  employed,  although  only  ap¬ 
plicable  where  the  wound  is  of  the  punCtured  kind,  and 
fmall  ;  for  w  hen  a  large  wound  is  made  into  the  cavity  of 
a  joint,  and  particularly  if  it  be  of  the  lacerated  kind,  it 
is  impoffible  to  clofe  it  effectually,  and  death  is  commonly 
the  confequence.  As  foon  as  the  opening  has  been  doled, 
it  is  of  importance  to  guard  againft  the  inflammation  that 
may  be  expedited  to  arife,,or  to  remove  it  if  already  pre- 
fent.  For  this,  bleeding  and  purging  are  the  moft  effec¬ 
tual  remedies.  A  rowel  in  any  convenient  part  near  the 
affedted  joint  will  alfo  be  found  uleful. 

Bruises. — In  recent  bruifes,  fomentations  are  the  moft 
effential  remedies.  When  they  are  violent,  a  conlidera¬ 
ble  degree  of  inflammation  may  be  expected  to  fupervene  ; 
it  will  then  be  proper  to  give  a  laxative  ball,  and  to  bleed 
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moderately  near  the  affeCted  part.  If  an  abfeefs  forms 
in  confequence  of  a  bruife,  and  difeharges  large  quantities 
of  matter,  particularly  if  the  matter  be  of  a  bad  colour 
and  an  ofl'enfive  fmell,  indicating  the  approach  of  mortiff- 
cation,  the  horfe’s  ftrength  mult  be  fupported  by  allow¬ 
ing  him  plenty  of  dean  corn  ;  and  if  he  can  be  made  to 
eat  ma’t,  it  will  be  found  flill  more  effectual.  If  the  ap¬ 
petite  goes  oft’,  he  mult  be  drenched  with  water-gruel,  and 
ftrong  infufton  of  malt  ;  it  will  be  necelfary  alfo  to  give 
the  cordial  ball  for  mortification,  once  or  twice  a-day. 
Stimulating-applications  to  the  part,  fuch  asequal  parts  of 
camphorated  fpirit,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  are  of  great  life. 

Should  a  hard  callous  (welling  remain  in  confequence  of 
a  bruife,  the  following  embrocation  is  to  be  well  rubbed 
into  the  part  twice  a-day  ;  and  it  it  does  not  fucceed  in 
removing  it,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  a  bliftcr.  Take 
camphor,  half  an  ounce;  oil  of  turpentine,  one  ounce  ; 
foap  liniment,  an  ounce  and  a  half,  and  mix  for  tile. — Or, 
take  muriat  of  ammonia,  one  ounce  ;  diftil led  vinegar, 
eight  ounces;  fpirit  of  wine,  fix  ounces  ;  which  forms  a 
ftronger  embrocation. 

Broken-  Knees. — The  method  of  treating  fuch  an  ac¬ 
cident  is  often  of  importance,  becaufe  it  may  and  does 
happen  to  horfes  of  great  value.  The  firft  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  wafh  out  the  wound  perfectly  clean,  and  it  it 
be  at  all  deep  or  extenfive,  a  goulard  poultice  fhould  be 
applied  ;  taking  care  to  renew  it  twice  a-day,  that  it  may 
he  conltantly  foft  and  moilt.  This,  in  two  or  three  days, 
will  give  the  wound  a  healing  appearance  ;  and  then  di¬ 
geftive  ointment  fhould  be  applied.  Should  the  matter 
affume  an  ill  appearance,  lofing  its  white  colour,  becom¬ 
ing  thin,  and  fmelling  offenlively,  a  ftronger  application 
will  be  requifite,  fuch  as  the  detergent  lotion,  made  hot ; 
and  if,  after  this,  the  new  flefh  grows  too  luxuriantly, 
riling  above  tlie  (kin,  apply  the  caultic  powder,  and  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  preffure,  by  means  of  the  bandage  ex¬ 
hibited  over  the  horfe’s  knee  in  the  Farriery  Plate  XII. 
prefling  down  a  bolder  of  lint.  By  this  treatment  the 
wound  will  foon  heal.  But  this  is  not  all:  for  unlefs 
the  fwelling  is  completely  removed,  and  the  hair  regene¬ 
rated  of  its  original  colour  and  fmoothnefs,  the  horfe 
would  be  conftdered  of  very  little  value.  As  foon,  there¬ 
fore,  as  the  wound  is  completely  healed,  if  any  fwelling 
is  difcernable,  apply  the  following  liniment,  lo  as  to  ex¬ 
cite  a  moderate  degree  of  vefication,  or  blillering,  and 
repeat  it  after  this  effeCt  has  perfectly  fubfided  :  Take 
powdered  cantharides,  two  drams  ;  camphor,  half  an 
ounce;  fpirit  of  wine,  four  ounces  ;  mix  them  in  a  bottle, 
and  let  it  ftand  in  a  warm  place  about  a  week  or  ten  days, 
fliaking  it  frequently  j  then  drain  through  blotting  paper, 
and  it  is  fit  for  ufe. 

It  generally  happens,  after  the  wound  is  perfeCfly  heal¬ 
ed,  that  a  fmall  fear  or  mark  will  be  obfervable  ;  and 
though  the  part  may  be  free  from  any  hardnefs  or  fwel¬ 
ling,  yet  the  value  of  the  horfe  will  be  greatly  lellened 
by  this  appearance.  A  variety  of  ointments  have  been 
recommended  for  promoting  the  growth  of  hair  on  the 
part,  and  thereby  removing  the  blemifh  :  the  following 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  moft  effectual  :  ointment  of  wax, 
two  ounces;  camphor,  two  drams  ;  oil  of  rolemary,  one 
dram.  The  colour  of  this  ointment  fhould  be  iuited  to 
that  of  the  contiguous  hair,  which  will  even  at  firft  fo 
conceal  the  blemifh,  that  it  will  not  be  obferved,  unlefs 
the  part  be  very  ftnCtly  examined  ;  and  at  the  fame  time, 
the  ointment  will  caufe  the  hair  to  grow  up  gradually, 
until  the  mark  is  completely  removed.  If  the  horfe  is  of 
a  bay  colour,  the  legs  and  knees  are  generally  blackilh  ; 
in  that  cafe  mix  a  little  ivory  black  with  the  ointment  ; 
if  a  chelnut  colour,  Armenian  bole,  See. 

Fistula  in  the  Withers. — This  moft  dangerous  of 
wounds  generally  originates  in  a  bruife  from  tlie  laddie, 
and  is  at  firft  (imply  an  abfeefs,  which  by  early  attention 
and  proper  treatment  may  be  ealily  cured  ;  but  when  neg- 
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le£ted,  it  degenerates  into  a  fidulous  fore,  proves  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  of  care,  and  cannot  be  removed  without 
very  fevere  treatment.  As  foon  as  the  injury  is  difcover- 
ed,  fomentations  diould  be  applied,  in  order  to  promote 
fiippuration  ;  and  when  matter  is  formed,  let  the  tumour 
be  opened,  fo  that  its  contents  may  be  completely  eva¬ 
cuated,  and  a  further  accumulation  prevented  ;  the  fore 
may  then  be  healed  by  dreffing  it  daily  with  digedive  lini¬ 
ment  or  ointment;  but  ffiould  thefe  prove  ineffetftual, 
apply  the  detergent  lotion  until  the  fore  alfumes  a  healthy 
appearance,  and  the  matter  becomes  whiter  and  of  a  thicker 
confidence. 

When  the  difeafe  has  been  neglefted  in  its  fird  dage, 
and  the  matter  differed  to  penetrate  among  the  riiufcles, 
affecting  the  ligaments  and  bones  of  the  withers,  it  be¬ 
comes  nccejfary  to  adopt  a  more  ferious  treatment.  The 
finufes  or  pipes  are  to  be  laid  open  with  a  knife,  and  if  it 
is  pradticable,  a  depending  opening  dtould  be  made,  that 
the  matter  may  run  off  freely  ;  the  fore  is  then  to  be  dref- 
fed  with  the  following  ointment,  which  is  to  be  melted 
and  poured  into  the  cavity  while  hot,  and  feciired  by  a 
proper  bandage.  The  fore  mud  not  be  dreffed  until  the 
doughs  which  this  ointment  occafions  have  feparated  from 
the  living  parts  ;  which  will  generally  happen  in  two  or 
three  days  after  the  operation.  If  the  furface  of  the  fore 
then  looks  red  and  healthy,  and  the  matter  appears  to  be 
whiter  and  of  a  better  confidence,  a  repetition  of  this 
painful  operation  will  not  be  required  ;  the  digedive  lini¬ 
ment  or  ointment  will  in  fuch  cafe  generally  be  fufncient 
to  complete  the  cure  ;  but  diould  the  fore  dill  retain  an 
unhealthy  appearance,  and  the  matter  continue  thin  and 
of  a  bad  coltJur,  the  hot  dreffing  mud  again  be  applied. 
For  the  ointment,  take  ointment  of  nitrated  quickfil  ver, 
four  ounces  ;  oil  of  turpentine,  one  ounce  ;  and  mix. — 
Or,  verdegris,  half  an  ounce  ;  oil  of  turpentine,  one 
ounce;  ointment  of  yellow  redn,  four  ounces:  one  or 
other  of  which  will  generally  be  found  effectual. 

Poll  Evil. — This  malady  alfo  ufnally  originates  in 
a  bruife,  and  requires  nearly  the  fame  treatment  as  the 
fidula.  It  confids  at  fird  in  an  abfcefs  in  the  poll,  which 
by  early  attention  might  be  eafily  cured  ;  but  if  the 
matter  is  differed  to  penetrate  to  the  ligaments  and  bones, 
it  frequently  proves  more  difficult  of  cure  than  the  fidula 
in  the  withers,  and  cannot  be  fubdued  without  tliofe  drong 
remedies  recommended  in  that  difeafe.  The  bandages 
fo  highly  requidte  to  fecure  the  compreffes  in  this  ma¬ 
lady  and  the  preceding,  are  exhibited  in  the  Engraving. 

Saddle  Gai.ls  or  Warbles. — Thefe  at  fird  condd 
only  cf  inflamed  tumours,  and  are  produced  by  the  unequal 
predure  of  the  faddle^;  but  if  neglefted  they  become 
troublefome  fores,  and  ire  often  a  confiderable  time  in 
healing.  As  foon  as  a  fvyelling'of  this  kind  is  obferved, 
let  one  of  the  bandages  be  laid  over  feveral  folds  of  foft 
linen,  moidened  with  one  of  the  following  embrocations, 
and  kept  condantly  applied  to  the  tumour  until  it  is  re¬ 
duced  ;  but  if  matter  has  been  allowed  to  form,  it  mud 
be  opened  with  the  lancet,  and  afterwards  dreded  with 
digedive  liniment  or  ointment.  Should  it  not  heal  readily 
under  this  treatment,  apply  the  detergent  lotion  made 
hot.  When  fwellings  of  this  kind  are  large  and  much 
inflamed,  it  will  be  advifeable  to  bring  them  to  fuppura¬ 
tion  as  expeditioufly  as  poflible,  by  means  of  fomenta¬ 
tions. or  poultices.  For  the  embrocation,  take  water  of 
acerated  litharge,  two  drams;  diddled  vinegar,  three 
■ounces;  fpirit  of  wine,  four  ounces. — Or,  muriut  of  am¬ 
monia,  half  an  ounce  ;  muriatic  acid,  two  drams  ;  water, 
from  eight  to  twelve  ounces  ;  and  mix  for  nfe. 

Sitfast. — This  is  a  protuberance  occasioned  by  re¬ 
peated  bruifes  from  the  fuddle,  which  indead  of  inflaming 
the  {kin,  as  mod  commonly  happens,  caufes  it  to  become 
callous,  and  gives  it  fomewhat  the  appearance  of  leather. 
The  following  ointment  is  to  be  applied,  until  the  callous 


part  appears  difpofed  to  feparate,  it  is  then  to  be  removed, 
which  generally  requires  fome  force,  and  the  fore  which 
remains  may  be  healed  with  digedive  ointment  or  lini¬ 
ment.  Take  ointment  of  althea,  four  ounces ;  camphor, 
two  drams  ;  oil  of  origanum,  one  dram  ;  and  mix  for  ufe. 

Of  STRAINS. 

Thefe  are  accidents  often  o.f  a  very  ferious  nature,  and 
to  which  all  kinds  of  horfes  are  perpetually  expofed  ; 
and  the  accident  may  fall  either  on  themufcles,  ligaments, 
or  tendons.  Strains  of  the  mufcles,  condd  in  an  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  flefliy  fibres,  occafioned  by  violent  and  bid¬ 
den  exertion.  When  ligaments'  are  the  feat  of  this  ma¬ 
lady,  there  is  generally  fome  part  of  them  ruptured, 
whereby  very  obdinate  and  fometimes  incurable  latnenefs 
is  produced  ;  in  this  cafe  alfo  inflammation  is  the  fyntp- 
tom  which  fird  requires  attention.  The  tendons,  how¬ 
ever,  are  the  parts  mod  frequently  injured,  particularly 
the  flexors  of  the  fore  leg,  cr  back  finews,  as  they  are  com¬ 
monly  termed.  Thefe  drains  are  fuppofed  to  condd  in  a 
relaxation  or  preternatural  extendon  of  the  tendon  ;  and 
the  remedies  that  have  been  long  recommended  are  fup¬ 
pofed  to  brace  them  up  again.  However  plaufible  this 
opinion  may  appear,  it  is  certainly  very  erroneous  ;  in¬ 
deed  it  has  been  proved  by  experiment,  that  tendons  are 
neither  clafic,  nor  capable  of  extenfen  and  from  an  anatomi¬ 
cal  inveftigation  of  their  drufture  and  economy,  we  learn, 
that  were  they  poffeffed  of  thefe  qualities,  they  could  not 
anfwer  the  purpofe  for  which  they  were  dedgned.  From 
an  idea  that  a  drain  in  the  back  finews  depends  on  a  re¬ 
laxation  of  the  tendons,  many  praititionerS  have  been  ap- 
prehendve  of  danger  from  the  ufe  of  emollient  or  relaxing 
applications,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  ufeful  in 
the  early  dage  of  the  accident. 

Strains  of  the  tendons  condd  in  an  inflammation  of  the 
membranes  in  which  they  are  enveloped,  and  the  fwelling 
which  takes  place  in  thefe  cafes  depends  on  an  effulion  of 
coagulable  lymph  from  the  veffels  of  the  inflamed  part. 
Inflammation  being  the  effence  of  a  drain,  we  ought  to 
employ  fuch  remedies  as  are  calculated  to  fubdue  it  ;  and 
diould  any  fwelling  remain,  it  is  to  be  removed  by  ftimu- 
lating  the  abforbent  vedels  to  an  increafed  aftion. 

The  cure  of  flight  drains,  in  any  part,  comparatively 
fpeaking,  is  extremely  Ample  and  eafy,  if  attended  to 
immediately  after  the  accident  has  happened  ;  in  which 
cafe,  we  may  with  fafety  make  ufe  of  adringents;  they 
anfwer  the  purpofe  well,  by  producing  a  revulfion  of  the 
duids,  and  preventing  the  irritation  which  generally 
takes  place  a  few  days  after  the  accident  ;  accordingly, 
the  afledted  parts  diould  be  well  fomented  three  times  a- 
day,  with  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  water,  equal  quanti¬ 
ties  of  each,  made  very  warm,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  fait,  fpirit  of  wind,  or  brandy.  Or,  take  foap, 
united  with  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  and  camphor,  and  efi- 
fential  oils.  This  makes  an  agreeable  application  for 
fuperficial  drains  or  bruifes.  Or,  take  oil  of  camomile 
and  brandy,  of  each  four  ounces,  water  of  ammonia 
pura,  half  an  ounce;  diake  them  together.  This’  alfo 
forms,  an  admirable  application  for  recent  drains  or 
bruifes,  if  indantly  applied.  It  will  be  always  very  pro¬ 
per  to  make  the  bandages  fecure  and  tight,  until  the  in¬ 
jured  parts  naturally  return  to  their  health  and  drength. 
Thefe  adringent  remedies  might  not  always  lie  within 
the  reach  of  the  common  farmer  or  hutbandman,  and 
therefore  drengthening  fomentations,  and  warm  poultices 
of  bran  and  water,  may  be  applied,  perhaps  with  equal 
fuccefs,  in  almod  all  drains  or  contudons,  and  ought  in 
all  cafes  to  be  tried  fird;  for  it  mud  not  be  difguifed, 
that  the  above  expendve  adringent  medicines  poffel's  little 
or  no  advantage  over  Ample  .applications,  and  are,  there¬ 
fore,  feldom  uled  by  the  profellion,  unlefs  in  gentlemen’s 
(tables,  where  great  expence  is  often  midaken  for  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  fuperior  ability . 

Strain  of  the  Shoulder.. — This  accident  is  by  no 

means 
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means  fo  frequent:  as  is  generally  fuppoled,  lamenefs  in 
the  feet  being  often  miftaken  for  it  ;  the  difference,  how¬ 
ever,  is  fo  well  marked,  that  an  attentive_ob(erver  will 
never  be  at  a  lot's  to  diftinguith  the  one  front  the  other. 
A  (boulder  drain  is  an  inflammation  of  fome  of  the  muf- 
cles  of  the  fcapula,  raoli  commonly  thofe  by  which  the 
limb  is  connected  with  the  body.  The  lamenefs  which 
this  accident  occations  comes  on  fuddenly,  and  is  gene¬ 
rally  confidcrable.  When  the  horfe  attempts  to  walk, 
the  toe  of  the  affefted  tide  is  generally  drawn  along  the 
ground,  from  the  pain  which  an  extenfion  of  the  limb 
occations ;  in  violent  cafes  he  appears  to  be  incapable  of 
extending  it. 

The  fir  ft  ftep  to  be  taken  is  to  bleed  in  the  fhonjder  or 
plate  vein,  then  give  a  laxative  ball,  and  if  the  injury  is 
contiderable,  let  a  rowel  be  opened  in  the  clieft  ;  by  means 
of  thefe  remedies,  and  adequate  reft,  the  accident  might 
perhaps  be  eatily  removed.  When  the  inflammation  and 
lamenefs  begin  to  abate,  the  horfe  fnould  be  turned  into 
a  loofe  flail ,  and  after  a  week  he  may  be  fuffered  to  walk 
out  for  exercife  every  day  ;  but  (hould  this  appear  to  in- 
creafe  the  lamenefs,  it  thould  be  discontinued.  The  in¬ 
tention  of  moderate  exercife,  after  the  inflammation  is 
fubdued,  is  to  effedhan  abforption  of  any  lymph  that  may 
have  been  effufed,  and  to  bring  the  injured  middles  again 
into  aftion.  After  an  accident  of  this  kind,  particularly 
when  it  has  been  violent,  the  horfe  thould  not  be  tiled  in 
any  way  for  a  contiderable  time,  as  the  lamenefs  is  very 
apt  to  recur,  unlefs  the  injured  parts  have  fufficient  time 
to  recover  their  ftrength. 

Strain  of  the  Stifle. — In  this  cafe  the  ftifle  joint 
will  be  found  unufually  hot,  tender,  and  fometiines  f’wol- 
len.  The  remedies  are  fomentations,  a  rowel  in  the  thigh, 
and  a  dote  of  phyfic.  When  by  thefe  means  the  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  joint  lias  abated  confiderably,  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  fwellingand  lamenefs  continue,  the  embro¬ 
cation  for  drains,  or  a  blitter,  thould  be  applied.  All 
drains  in  the  hock  require  the  fame  treatment  ;  and  the 
compreftes  are  to  be  feeured  by  a  tight  bandage,  but  to  as 
to  give  no  impediment  to  the  adtioa  of  the  ham  or  leg, 
as  delineated  in  the  Engraving. 

Strain  of  the  Hip  Joint. — When  lamenefs  occurs 
in  the  hind  extremity,  the  caufe  of  which  is  too  obfcure 
for  the  farrier’s  comprehenfion,  he  generally  pronounces 
it  to  be  a  (train  in  the  whirl  bone  ;  when,  perhaps,  an  in¬ 
cipient  fpavin  is  the  only  caufe.  In  all  fuch  cates,  there¬ 
fore,  the  hock  joint  thould  be  carefully  examined,  and  if 
any  unufual  heat  or  tendernefs  be  obferved  on  the  feat  of 
fpavin,  it  is  probable  that  the  lamenefs  arifes  from  that 
caufe,  and  that  it  may  be  removed  by  the  application  of 
a. blitter.  Many  horfes,  through  ignorance,  are  feverely 
burnt  and  bliftered  in  the  hip,  when  the  hock  alone  is  the 
feat  of  the  difeafe. 

Strain  of  the  Flexor  Tendons  or  Back  Si¬ 
news. — This  malady  depends,  as  before  obferved,  on  an 
inflammation  of  the  membranes  in  which  they  are  enve¬ 
loped,  and  is  fomerimes  complicated  with  a  rupture  ot 
the  ligaments  which  are  fituated  immediately  under  the 
iinews.  When  the  lamenefs  and  fwelling  are  confide- 
rable,  bleed  in  the  (lioulder  vein,  and  give  a  aofe  of  phytic  ; 
then  let  the  following  faturnine  poultice  be  applied,  fo 
as  to  extend  from  the  hoof  to  the  knee,  and  let  it  be  fre¬ 
quently  moiftened  with  the  faturnine  lotion.  When  the 
inflammation  and  lamenefs  have  by  thefe,  mentis  abated, 
and  yet  a. fwelling  ftill  remains,  apply  the  embrocation 
for  drains,  rubbing  it  well  on  the  difeafed  part  twice  or 
three  times  a-day  ;  if  this  thould  not  fucceed,  recourfe 
uiuft  be  had  to  a  blitter  ;  it  will  be  advifeable  alfo  to  turn 
the  horfe  loofe  into  a  large  (table  or  barn  for  a  contiderable 
time  :  for,  fhould  he  be  worked  too  foon  after  the  acci¬ 
dent,  the  part  is  very  liable  to  be  injured  again,  particu¬ 
larly  when  it  has  been  violent.  Should  the  fwelling  con. 
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tinue,  notwithftandlng  thefe  Remedies  have  been  carefully 
employed,  particularly  if  it  feel  callous  and  hard,  and  it 
be  perfectly  free  from  inflammation,  it  will  be  necetfary 
to  apply  the  aftual  cautery,  vulgarly  termed  firing  ;  this 
operation,  however,  mutt  never  be  performed  while  any 
inflammation  remains. — For  the  faturnine  lotioir,  take 
acetated  lead,  four  ounces,  vinegar  and  water,  of  each 
one  pint,  well  mixed.  —  For  the  poultice,  take  tine  bran, 
a  quarter  of  a  peck,  made  into  a  thin  pafte  with  the  hot 
faturnine  lotion  ;  to  this  add  as  much  linfeed  meal  as  will 
give  it  a  proper  confi tience. — The  embrocation  for  drains 
is  to  be  thus  compounded  :  take  oil  of  rQ ternary  and  cam¬ 
phor,  of  each  two  drams,  foft  foap,  one  ounce,  fpirit  of, 
wine,  two  ounces. — Or,  foft  foap,  fpir.it  of  wine,  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  ointment  of  elder,  of  each  four  ounces, 
well  mixed  for  life. 

Ring-bones. — Thefe  are  excrefcences  anting  about 
the  fmal!  pattern  bone  near  the  coronet,  or  an  offification 
of  the  cartilages  of  the  foot.  If  taken  in  its  incipient 
ftate,  a  blitter  will  probably  be  of  fervice  ;  but  when  of 
longer  (landing,  and  large,  the  aftual  cautery  mutt  be  em¬ 
ployed.  This  remedy,  however,  is  by  no  means  uni¬ 
formly  fuccefsful,  the  complaint  being  frequently  incu¬ 
rable  ;  and  if  it  has  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  occation  a  ftiff 
joint,  no  chance  of  a  cure  remains. 

Thorough-pin. — By  this  term. is  meant  a  fwelling 
both  on  the  intide  and  outtide  of  the  hock  joint.  When 
one  of  the  tumours  is  pretfed  with  the  finger,  the  fluid 
which  it  contains  is  forced  into  that  on  the  oppofite  tide. 
From  this  communication  between  the  two  fwellings,  the 
difeafe  has  obtained  its  name.  It  is  generally  a  confe- 
quence  of  hard  work,  and  therefore  difficult  to  cure  ;  the 
only  remedies  are  blitters  and  reft. 

Windgai.ls. — Thefe  confift  in  an  enlargement  of  the 
mucous  ta.es,  which  are  placed  behind  the  flexor  tendons 
for  the  purpofe  of  facilitating  their  motion.  The  fwel¬ 
ling  appears  on  each  fide  of  the  back  (inew,  immediately 
above  the  fetlock  joint  ;  if  punftured',  they  dilcharge  a 
fluid  refembling  the  fynovia  ;  indeed,  they  frequently 
communicate  with  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  opened  without  danger  of  producing  an  incu¬ 
rable  lamenefs.  Blitters  are  the  only  applications  likely 
to  be  of  fervice,  and  thefe  feldom  effect  a  cure  unlels 
aftitted  by  reft.  This  complaint  leldom  occafions  lame- 
net's,  and  is  therefore  not  much  attended  to  ;  but  as  it  is 
almoft  always  a  confequence  of  hard  work,  'and  often 
renders  a  horfe  unfit  for  much  labour,  it  diminithes  his 
value  confiderably.  Bandages  will  be  found  of  good  ef¬ 
fect,  keeping  them  conftantly  moift  with  the  following 
embrocation  :  muriat  of  ammonia,  one  ounce,  muriatic 
acid,  half  an  ounce,  water,  one  quart. 

Splents. — Thefe  are  bony  excrefcences  about  the 
cannon-bone,  or  between  the  knee  and  fetlock  joint  ;  they 
never  occafion  lavhenefs,  unlefs  fituated  to  near  the  knee 
or  back  tinews  as  to  impede  their  motion.  Thefe  ex. 
crefcences  may  fometimes  be  removed  by  ftrong  blitters  ; 
but  the  old  method  of  bruiting  and  pirnft  tiring  the  part 
before  the  blifter  is  applied,  teems  to  be  mofit  clicctual. 

Spavin. — This  is  a  fwelling  on  the  infide  of  the  hock, 
and  is  of  two  kinds :  t he  firtt  is  termed  a  toe  fpavin,  con- 
fitting  of  a  bony  excrefcence  ;  the  other  a  bog,  or  blood 
fpavin.  The  former  often  occafions  lamenefs  juft  bcfoie 
it  makes  its  appearance,  and  then  can  be  ditcovered  only 
by  feeling  the  part,  which  will  be  found  unufually  hot 
and  tender.  If  a  blifter  be  applied  at  this  period  of  the 
difeafe,  it  will  generally  prove  fuccefsful  ;  but  when  the 
difeafe  has  exitted  for  tome  time,  the  cure  becomes  diffi¬ 
cult.  In  fuch  cafes  the  aftual  cautery  thould  be  applied, 
and  the  following  day  a  ftrong  blifter;  after  this,  two  or 
three  months  at  grabs  mutt  be  allowed. 
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The  bog  fpavin  does  not  fo  often  occafion  lamenefs  as 
the  preceding,  except  when  a  horfe  isnvorked  hard,  which 
generally  caufes  a  temporiry  lamenefs,  eafily  removeable 
by  reft  ;  but  it  does  not  often  admit  of  a  radical  core  ; 
for,  though  it  is  frequently  removed  by  two  or  three 
blifters,  it  is  apt  to  return  w  henever  the  horfe  is  made  to 
perform  any  confiderable  exertion.  Tying  up  the  vein 
w  hich  paffes  over  the  infide  of  the  hock  has  been  confi- 
dered  the  moft  effectual  remedy,  from  a  fuppofition  that 
the  lamenefs  depended  on  an  enlargement  of  that  veffel  ; 
this  operation,  however,  cannot  be  necefTary,  fince  it  has 
been  proved  that  the  enlargement  of  the  vein  is  always 
an  jfcil,  and  not  a  caufcy  of  the  difeafe. 

Curb. — This  is  a  fwelling  on  the  back  part  of  the 
h.ock,  which  fometimes  occalions  lamenefs.  Bliftering 
and  reft  are  the  only  remedies  ;  it  is  frequently  neceffary, 
however,  to  apply  two  or  three  blifters  before  the  fwel- 
Iing  is  perfectly  reduced. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  FOOT. 

The  importance  of  found  and  healthy  feet  in  the  horfe, 
has  been  already  (hewn  in  the  anatomical  department  of 
this  article  ;  it  therefore  only  remains  in  this  place  to  (hue 
the  difeafes  incident  to  thofe  parts,  and  offer  the  moft  ap¬ 
proved  modes  of  cure.  The  moft  frequent  can  fe  of  lame¬ 
nefs  in  the  foot  is,  a  contraction  of  the  horny  matter  that 
compofes  the  hoof,  generally  accompanied  with  an  increaf- 
ed  concavity  and  thicknefs  of  the  foie.  The  cavity  of 
the  hoof  being  thus  diminifhed,  the  fenfible  foot  fuffers  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree  of  compreflion,  which  occafions  in¬ 
flammation.  When  the  bottom  of  a  contracted  foot  is 
attentively  examined,  inftead  of  being  circular,  it  will  be 
found  more  or  lefs  of  an  oblong  form,  the  heels  and  frog 
appearing  as  if  fqueezed  together.  Sometimes  the  frog 
becomes  rotten,  and  difeharges  an  offenlive  matter.  The 
fenfible  foot  may  alfo  be  comprefled  and  inflamed  by  an 
increafed  thicknefs,  and  a  confequent  K  fs  of  elafticity  in 
the  hoof  and  foie,  and  in  this  cafe  there  is  feldom  any  con¬ 
fiderable  alteration  obferved  in  the  external  form  of  the 
foot,  though  lamenefs  enfues. 

In  attempting  to  cure  this  difeafe,  the  firft  ftep  to  be 
taken  is  to  remove  carefully  with  a  knife  all  the  rotten 
parts  of  the  frog,  and  apply  tar  to  thofe  which  are  found  : 
a  fmall  quantity  fliould  alfo  be  poured  into  the  cleft  of 
the  frog  ;  this  will  promote  the  Accretion  of  horny  matter, 
and  if  aflifted  by  preflure,  will  increafe  the  folidityof  that 
which  is  already  formed.  The  quarters  and  heels  are 
then  to  be  rafped,  particularly  at  the  coronet,  and  the 
fuperfluous  parts  of  the  foie  removed  with  a  butterisand 
drawing  knife.  The  toe  fliould  be  (hortened  as  much  as 
can  conveniently  be  done,  and  if  the  heels  are  too  high, 
that  is,  if  the  cruft  at  the  heels  is  too  deep,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  reduce  it  with  the  butteris  and  rafp.  It  fre¬ 
quently  happens,  however,  in  feet  of  this  defeription, 
that  the  heels  are  too  low  ;  in  fuch  cafes  they  mull  be 
carefully  preferved,  and  when  a  fhoe  is  applied,  it  fliould 
be  made  thicker  at  the  heel  than  at  the  toe,  and  fome 
what  longer  than  that  recommended  in  the  Farriery 
Plate  XI.  fora  found  foot. 

When  the  contracted  hoof  has  been  thus  treated,  the 
next  thing  is  to  keep  the  foot  as  nioift  as  poflible,  and 
expofe  die  frog  conftantly  to  preflure,  either  by  means  of 
Mr.  Coleman’s  artificial  frog,  or  by  reducing  the  cruft 
at  the  heels.  When  thefe  remedies  have  been  perfevered 
in  for  a  (hort  time,  the  frog  will  have  acquired  a  certain 
degree  of  hardnefs  and  fulidity  ;  it  will  then  be  proper 
to  turn  the  horfe  out  into  fome  (oft  pafture,  without 
flioes,  taking  care  that  the  bottom  of  the  foot  be  occa- 
lionally  reduced,  fo  that  the  frog  may  recover  its  true 
natural  (fate.  If  the  foot,  after  a  fliort  period,  be  ex¬ 
amined,  it  will  be  found  that  all  the  new-formed  hoof  at 
the  quarters  and  heel s,  that  is,  all  the  horn  that  lias  been 
produced  at  thofe  parts  fince  (he  remedies  were  firft  em¬ 
ployed,  inftead  of  growing  down  nearly  in  a  perpendicular 


direction,  or  obliquely  inward,  is  forced  outward  in  its 
defeent,  fo  that  the  cavity  of  the  hoof  will  be  confidera¬ 
bly  enlarged,  and  the  compreflion  of  the  internal  parts 
removed.  When  the  horfe  has  been  at  grafs  a  ftifficient 
time  for  the  new  hoof  to  grow  completely  down,  the 
fhape  cf  the  foot  will  be  found  much  altered  ;  the  heels, 
inftead  of  being  narrow,  will  be  open  and  expanded,  the 
frog  confiderably  widened,  and  the  oblong  form  of  the 
foot  wi'l  be  changed  to  one  that  is  nearly  circular.  In 
(hurt,  when  the  frog  during  this  time  has  been  fufliciently 
expofed  to  preflure,  and  the  quarters  fo  rafped  as  to  be 
rendered  fufliciently  flexible,  the  hoof  will  be  found  very 
fimilar  in  its  form  to  that  of  an  unftiod  and  unbroken  colt. 

In  cafes  where  a  contraction  of  t he  hoof  has  already 
produced  inflammation  and  lamenefs,  particularly  if  the 
lamenefs  is  not  recent,  it  will  be  advifeable  to  blifter  the 
patterns  previous  to  turning  the  horfe  out,  and  when  the 
inflammation  is  very  confiderable,  a  laxative  ball,  with  a 
cooling  diet,  might  he  ferviceable.  The  cruel  operation 
of  drawing  the  hole  lias  been  recommended  as  a  remedy' 
for  contracted  feet,  bur  very  little  reflection  will  convince 
any  one  of  its  inefticacy  ;  wherever  it  has  been  fuppofed 
to  do  good,  the  benefir  has  probably  arifen  from  the  long 
run  at  grafs  that  muft  follow  after  it;  and  then  the  ad¬ 
vantage  might  have  been  equal,  perhaps  greater,  had  the 
operation  been  omitted.  It  has  been  already  obferved, 
that  in  eontrafted  hoofs  there  is  generally  an  increafed 
concavity  in  the  (ole,  whence  we  may  reafonably  conclude 
that  it  oppofes  t he  contracting  caufes  ;  though  in  the  end 
it  might  not  be  capable,  unaflifted,  of  preventing  the  con¬ 
traction  from  taking  place.  When  the  lamenefs  is  not  fo 
confiderable  as  to  render  the  horfe  totally  unfit  for  work, 
or  where  the  heels  remain  long  tender,  it  will  be  advifeable 
to  apply  the  bar-fhoe,  delineated  in  the  Farriery  Plate  X I . 
fig.  11.  It  will  alfo  be  ufeful  to  keep  the  hoof  as  moilt 
as  poflible,  by  making  the  horfe  ftand  in  wet  clay  three 
or  four  hours  after  work  each  day. 

In  examining  the  feet  of  horfes  after  death,  that  have 
been  thus  difeafed,  we  find  generally  that  the  laminae 
have  been  deftroyed,  the  form  of  the  coffin-bone  altered, 
and  its  fize  diminiffied,  or  the  lateral  cartilages  offified  ; 
in  fome  cafes,  however,  no  appearance  of  difeafe  can  be 
perceived  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  foot.  When  the 
difeafe  has  gone  fo  far  as  to  injure  the  laminae,  cartilages, 
or  coffin-bone,  there  is  not  a  pofliAenlity  of  removing  it, 
which  (hews  how  neceffary  it  is  to  attend  to  the  feet  of 
horfes  much  more  than  is  commonly  done  ;  for,  of  what 
value  is  a  fine  horfe  without  a  foot  to  ftand  upon  > 

Foot  Foundered,  or  down  below. — Foundered 
horfes  are  known  by  a  general  ffiffnefs  of  the  fore-extre¬ 
mity,  attended  with  an  acute  pain  of  the  joints,  ligaments, 
and  mufcles,  connefted  with  it.  The  pain  which  the  ani¬ 
mal  fuffers  on  moving  the  joints,  obliges  him  to  keep  the 
flexor  mufcles  in  a  conftant  relaxed  ftate-.  which  pofition 
ultimately  produces  an  entire  debility  and  ffiffnefs  of  every 
joint  which  compofes  the  fore  extremity.  It  the  horfe 
has  been  neglected,  or  the  difeafe  fo  rapid  in  its  progrefs 
that  it  cannot  be  removed,  the  fymptoms  will  increafe  fo 
faff,  that  in  a  very  little  time  we  may  obferve  the  enti- 
cular  veins  become  turgid  and  varicofe,  fimilar  to  the 
lymphatic  enlargement  in  farcy.  In  this  ftate,  exercife 
confiderably  increafes  the  pain  and  violence  of  the  fymp¬ 
toms,  t he  afiimal  falls  off  his  food,  his  health  becomes 
impaired,  and  a  general  decay  of  the  whole  limb,  parti¬ 
cularly  obfervable  in  the  extenfor  mufcles  of  the  fare  arm, 
foon  renders  the  animal, ufelefs  and  dangerous  to  ride 

It  is  uncommon  for  this  difeafe  to  attack  one  leg  only; 
becaufe,  if  a  horfe  labours  a  long  time  under  the  painful 
lamenefs  of  a  comradfed  foot,  (lie  other  becomes  difeafed, 
in  confequence  of  the  continual  and  violent  exertions  to 
which  the  animal  is  expoled,  iivorder  to  ea(e  the  difeafed 
fide.  The  fymptoms  are  very  eafy  to  be  known,  for  the 
horfe  cannot  walk  on  firft  coming  out  of  the  (table;  but 
exercife  feems  to  afford  temporary  relief,  becaufe  it  in. 
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creafes  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  other  fluids  that 
circulate  through  the  body,  whereby  the  difeat'ed  parts 
feem  to  be  relieved  from  an  increafed  effluence  of  the 
nervous  fluid  in  the  affedted  parts. 

On  diffedtions  of  this  difeafe,  the  membranes  of  the 
joints  appear,  much  thicker  than  in  their  natural  fd ate,  and 
fometimes  inanifeft  a  difpofition  to  ancylofis ;  in  fome  of 
tb.e  joints  it  is  evidently  obferved.  The  caufes  of  this 
fevere  and  ffubborn  difeafe  are  numerous.  The  firft  is 
frequently  produced  by  the  injudicious  method  of  wafh- 
insr  the  legs  of  a  horfe  when  they  are  fweating,  the  effect 
of  which  produces  a  fuppreflion  of  perfpiration,  and  a  con- 
fiderable  contraction  in  the  extremities  of  the  capillary 
veffels.  This  pe'rfpirable  humour,  checked  on  a  hidden, 
will  fix  iivevery  joint,  and  will  acquire  there  more  or  lefs 
acrimony,  fronr  whence  refults  a  difeafe  in  the  articular 
parts,  fimilar  to  the  rheumatifm  in  the  human  franje.  This 
is  evident  among  horfes  belonging  to  public  coaches, 
where  fixteen  out  of  twenty  labour  under  the  torture  ot 
this  excruciating  difeafe,  from  no  other  caufe.  The  fe- 
cond  caufe  may  proceed  from  the  indolence  of  fervants, 
in  letting  the  horfe  hand  long  in  the  cold,  in  his  dirt  and 
filth,  while  in  a  profufe  ffate  of  perfpiration,  after  coming 
in  from  1  Hinting,  ,or  labour.  The  third  caufe  of  founder¬ 
ing  will  fometimes  happen  in  confequence  of  breaking  and 
riding  about  a  young  colt  at  the  age  of  two  years;  in 
which  cafe,  we  may  conceive  how  eafy  it  is  to  deliroy,  for 
ever,  the  delicacy  of  their  fibres.  The  fourth  caufe  of 
foundering  is  often  produced  by  injudicious  (hoeing,  by 
which  an  inflammation  of  the  fenfible  frog  and  laminae  is 
infenfibly  brought  on  ;  and  whence ■  alfo  refult  fo  many 
other  difeafes  of  the  horfe’s  foot,  fuel!  as  corns,  fand- 
crack,  quitter,  canker,  contradted  feet,  See.  all  which  ma¬ 
ladies  are  heightened  and  confirmed,  by  the  animal  being 
often  left  to  hand  in  It  is  muck  and  filth,-  and  his  juices 
ppifoned  by  the  noxious  or  mephitic  vapours  of  a  foul 
(table.  In  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  theCe  evils' 
are  avoided  by  the  conttrudtion  of  their  (falls.  The  horfes 
are  allowed  no  litter,  but  ffand  on  a  railed  floor,  compofed 
of  boards  with  open  (paces  between,  through  which  ti  e 
faeces  and  urine  pafs  away.  The  animals  are  in  this  man¬ 
ner  kept'conftantly  clean  and  dry;  and  to  this  practice  it 
is  perhaps  owing  that,  in  thofe  northern  countries,  a  foun¬ 
dered  horfe  is  fcarcely  ever  to  be  feen.  It  is  therefore  with 
much  gratification  we  have  been  informed,  that  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  our  armies,  his  royal  higfinefs  the 
duke  of  York,  has,  by  way  of  experiment,  directed  fotne 
barracks  for  the  cavalry  to  be  conftrudfcd  on  the  Svvedifh 
plan. 

Indeed,  when  we  confider  and  compare  the  important 
functions  of  the  foot,  with  the  delicacy  of  the  parts  con¬ 
tained  within  the  hoTif — fee  the  Farriery  Plate  XI.  fig.  8; 

• — and  if  we  fubjoin  the  education  of  thofe  to  whom  cuf- 
tom  has  too  long  committed  the  prefervation  of  this  im¬ 
portant  organ,  it  will  create  no  furprife  to  find  fo  many 
Same  and  foundered  horfes,  actually  owing  to  the  united 
mifehiefs  of  flupidity  and  negledt.  The  cure  of  foundered 
horfes  may  be  fometimes  fuccefsfully  attempted,  by  im- 
merfing  a  horfe’s  legs  in  a  warm  bath  twice  a-day,  having 
previoully  bliftered  every  joint  from  the  articulation  of 
the  Iliouldcrs  to  the  feet.  The  warm  bath  muft  be  con¬ 
tinued  fora  confiderable  time;  that  is  to  fay,  fix  weeks’ 
or  two  months,  taking  care  to  repeat  the  application  of 
bliflers  every  eight  or  ten  days.  This  treatment  will 
(often  the  indurated  fynovia  of  the  joints,  and  produce  an 
e-xternal  irritation  on  the  parts,  which  fometimes  lucceeds 
in  reftoring  the  legs  to  their  natural  iupplenefs,  particu¬ 
larly  if  the  cafe  be  recent. 

Sand  Cracks. — Thefe  are  longitudinal  fiffures  in  the 
Iioof,  generally  near  the  heels,  beginning  at  the  coronet. 
Horles,  whole  hoofs  have  become  dry  and  brittle,  are 
moll  fubjedt  to  them  :  they  generally  occur  in  the  ltot  and 
dry  months  of  fummer,  and  feem  to  be  occafioned  by  a 
fii ong  difpofition  in  the  hoof  to  contradt,  at  a  time  when 
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it  is  dry  and  inflexible.  They  do  not  always  caufe  lame- 
nefs,  and  are  fometimes  very  ealily  cured  ;  but  when  the 
fiffure  is  fo  deep  as  to  reach  the  fenfible  parts,' it  often 
produces  very  /evere  lamenefs,  and  requires  a  conlid;  ru¬ 
ble  time  to  be  completely  removed.  Having  rafped  the 
quarter,  let  the  crack  be  opened  with  a  drawing  knife,  fo 
that  the  a  final  cautery,  or  red-hot  iron,  may  be  applied 
to  it  ;  this  will  caufe  a  matter  fomewhat  refenibling  gl.uie 
to  exude,  which  will  tend  to  fill  up  the  fiffure,  and  pro- 
tedt  the  fenfible  parts  that  would  otherv.ife  be  expofed. 
The  next  objedt  is  to' retrieve  the  contra  dtile  difpofition 
of  the  hoof,  without  doing  which  every  other  remedy 
'would  avail  little  ;  this  is  to  be  effedted  by  keeping  the 
hoof  conftantly  nioifl,  either  by  applying  feveral  folds  of 
flannel  round  the  coronet,  conftantly  wetted  ;  or  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  horfe  (land  iii  moift  clay  four  or  five  hours  during 
the  day  ;  or,  where  it  can  be  done,  by  turning  the  horle 
out  to  grafs  in  foft  moift  ground. 

Corns. — We  have  already  flievvn,  p.  243,  that  corns 
are  generally  the  confequence  of  bad  (hoeing,  or  of  im¬ 
proper  management  of  the  foot ;  and  may  therefore  be 
avoided  by  following  the  diredtion's  given  under  our  re¬ 
marks  on  the  “  meebaniftn  of  the  foot.”  But  when  they 
do  occur,  it  is  necelfary  to  remove  the  quick  part,  or  corn, 
with  a  drawing  knife,  and  to  apply  the  (hoe  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  the  tender  part  may  not  receive  any  p  re  (lure. 
When  long  neglecled,  we  fometimes  find  matter  formed, 
which  often  breaks  out  at  the  coronet;  in  this  cafe  if  is 
neceflary  to  make  an  opening  for  the  matter  in  the  angle 
between  the  bar  and  cruft.  Let  the  fore  be  dreffed  with 
compound  t  infill  re  of  benzoin,  and  the  cavity  loofely  filled 
with  digeftive  ointment,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  by  means 
of  the  bar  fhoe. 

Quittor. — This  generally  arifes  from  a  wound  or 
bruife  in  tire  coronet ;  and  if  neglefted,  penetrates  un¬ 
der  the  hoof,  forming  linnfes  in  various  direflions.  The 
mod  cffeftual  method  of  treating  this  complaint,  is  to 
afeertain,  in  the  firft  place,  the  direftion  and  extent  of 
t  lie  finufes,  and  then  to  force  into  them  with  a  fir  ong 
probe  fome  chryftalized  verdigris,  rolled  up  in  thin  blot¬ 
ting  or  tiffue  paper.  This,  though  apparently  a  fevere 
remedy,  will  be  found  moil  effeftual.  Sublimate  and 
arfeiiic  have  been  ftrongly  recommended  as  remedies  for  the 
quittor;  indeed  it  is  highly  probable  that  any  cauftic  ap¬ 
plication  would  eft'eft  a  cure;  and  therefore  we  may  cluife, 
as  the  cafe  fliall  feem  to  demand.  When  a  corn  has  been 
long  neglefted,  and  buffered  to  break  out  at  the  coronet ; 
or  when  the  foot  has  been  wounded  or  pricked  by  the 
farrier  in  llioeing,  and  matter  be  formed,  the  cure  depends 
on  making  an  opening  for  the  matter  in  the  bottom  of 
the  foot,  where  the  nail  which  inflifted  the  injury  en¬ 
tered  ;  or  if  produced  by  a  corn,  the  opening  mult  be 
made  in  the  angle  between  the  bar  and  cruft.  The  belt 
dreffing  on  thefe  occafions  is  the  compound  tinfture  of 
benzoin,  and  digeftive  ointment ;  a  poultice  is  fometimes 
required  to,  foften  the  horny  matter,  and  fubdue-any  in¬ 
flammation  that  may  exift  within  the  coronet.  The  pro¬ 
per  bandatre  of  thefe  occafions  is  Ihewn  in  the  Farriery 
Plate  XII. 

Thrush. — This  malady  confifts  in  adifeharge  of  foetid 
matter  from  the  cleft  of  the  frog,  which  part  is  then  ge¬ 
nerally  rotten,  and  fo  foft  as  to  be  incapable  of  affording 
fufficient  protedtion  to  the  fenfible  frog  which  it  covers  ; 
hence  arifes  that  tendernefs  of  the  foot  which  is  fo  often 
obferved.  When  this  complaint  attacks  the  fore  feet,  it 
is  feldom,  if  ever,  an  original  difeafe,  bur  merely  a fymptom 
or  an  effcfl:,  The  caufe  is  generally  a  contradtion  ot  the 
horny  matter  at  the  quarters  and  heels,  by  which  the 
fenfible  frog  is  comprelled  and  inflamed;  the  difeharge 
which  takes  place  is  a  confequence  of  this  inflammation, 
and  may  be  confidered  as  an  effort  of  nature  to  cure  it. 
The  difeharge  generally  diminifites  the  inflammation,  and 
3  X  may 
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may  ferve  to  dlreft  us  in  our  view  to  efFeft  a  cure.  With 
this  intention  the  quarters  are  to  be  rafped,  and  the  hoof’s 
kept  conftantly  moift  by  making  the  horfe  hand  in  wetted 
clay  1'ome  part  of  the  day,  taking-  care  to  keep  the  frog 
dry  by  a  covering  of  tar.  When  the  inflammation  of  the 
fenflble  frog  is  removed,  apply  fome  aftringent  to  the 
frog;  which,  il  aflilted  by  preflure  and  tar,  will  render 
that  part  firm  and  folid,  and  the  difcharge  will  of  courfe 
ceafe  when  the  inflammation  leaves  the  fenflble  frog. 

With  refpedt  to  thofe  thruflies  which  attack  the  hind 
feet,  and  which  fometimes,  though  rarely,  happen  alfo 
in  the  fore  feet,  independently  of  the  above  caufe,  a  dif¬ 
ferent  treatment  is  required.  When  the  difcharge  has 
exifled  for  a  conflderable  time,  by  flopping  it  too  haflily, 
an  inflammation  and  fwelling  of  the  legs-are  too  often  the 
confequence.  It  is  advifeable,  in  fuch  cafes,  to  keep  the 
bowels  open  by  the  following  laxative  ball,  given  every 
morning  until  the  defired  efleiSt  is  produced.  The  belt 
application  for  the  frog  is  tar,  and  one  of  the  above  aftrin- 
gents,  a  (lifted  by  profeifor  Coleman’s  patent  frog.  Other 
remedies,  however,  have  been  ftrongly  recommended  ; 
among  which  are  powdered  lime,  Egyptiacum,  tincture 
of  myrrh,  and  other  aftringents. — For  the  laxative  ball, 
take  aloes,  two  drams  ;  Caftile  foap,  three  drams  ;  and 
make  into  a  ball  for  one  dole. 

Canker. — This  malady  not  unfreqtfentiy  originates 
in  thru  Hi,  and  mod  commonly  attacks  the  hind  feet  ;  it 
generally  proves  difficult  to  cure,  and  is  fometimes  in¬ 
curable.  The  frog  is  the  part  firfl  attacked,  which  be¬ 
comes  loft  and  rotten,  difcharging  matter  of  a  peculiarly 
oflenfive  fmell  ;  the  horny  frog  is  at  length  totally  de- 
ilroyed,  and  the  fenflble  frog,  inftead  of  fecreting  horn, 
forms  a  fubflance  fomewhat  refembling  fiireds  of  leather. 
The  difeafe  foon  extends  to  the  foie  and  other  pans  of  the 
foot,  even  to  the  coflin-bone,  and  is  then  ulually  termed 
incurable'  The  firfl  object  is  to  cut  away  freely  all  the 
difeafed  parts,  and  when  the  bleeding  has  fubfided,  apply 
the  following  liniment,  to  be  repeated  every  morning. 
Preflure  on  the  difeafed  part  will  very  materially  aflift  in 
effecting,  a  cure  ;  for-  which  purpofe  the  artificial  frog  is 
of  great  ufe.  Whenever  the  foot  is  d retied;  fuch  difeafed 
p.arts  as  may  again  appear,  are  to  be  carefully  removed  ; 
and  to  fuch  as  do  not  give  way  to  the  milder  liniment, 
let  a  little  fulphuric  or  nitrous  acid  be  applied,  and  the. 
Itrong  liniment  adopted.  When  the  parts  which  were 
difeafed  begin  to  look  red  and  healthy,  and  the  difcharge 
lefes  that  peculiar  fmell  before  noticed,  becoming  whiter 
and  of  a  thicker  confidence,  there  is  great  probability  of 
a  perfect  cure  being  effected. — For  the  mild  liniment,  take 
cryftalized  verdigris,  finely  powdered,  one  ounce  ;  ho¬ 
ney,  two  ounces;  powdered  bole  and  alum,  of  each,  half 
an  ounce;  with  vinegar  enough  to  give  it  the  proper  con- 
liftence,  to  be  mixed  over  a  gentle  fire. — For  the  firong 
liniment,  take  red  nitrated  quickfil  ver,  one  ounce;  nitrous 
acid,  two  ounces ;  the  former  being  dilTolved  in  the  lat¬ 
ter,  mix  cautioully  with  four  ounces  of  tar. 

For  the  artificial  frog,  calculated’to  prevent  con¬ 
tracted  hoofs,  thruflies,  canker,  &c.  in  horfes,  the  king’s 
letters  patent  were  granted  to  Edward  Coleman,  efq.  pro- 
iell'or  in  the  veterinary  college  of  London,  dated  Feb.  i, 
1S00. — The  conftrudtion  is  thus  fet  forth  :  “  I  the  laid 
Edward  Coleman  do  hereby  declare,  that  my  faid  inven¬ 
tion  is  deferibed  in  manner  following;  that  is  to  fay  •.  As 
all  cafes  of  cant  rafted  hoofs,  thruflies,  and  canker,  in 
horfes,  arife  from  the  want  of  due  preflure  to  the  frog  ; 
and  as  the  frogs  of  horfes,  from  ordinary  (hoeing,  are  very 
generally  railed  much  above  the  heels  of  the  iiioe,  fo  as 
to  receive  no  preflure  in  .the  (table,  it  was  deemed  very 
mporrsnr  to  apply  an  artificial  frog,  adapted-  to  the  hoofs 
of  ail  horfes,  lliod  even  with  the  molt  common  (hoes,  'to 
cover  and  give  any  degree  of  preflure  to  the  natural  frog 
only.  This  frog  may  De  made  of  iron,  horn,  wood,  lea¬ 
ther,  and  various  other  fubltance s  r  but  in  molt  cafes  I 
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prefer  iron.  In  order  to  fix  and  remove  the  artificial  frog 
with  great  facility,  the  toe  of  the  iron  frog  extends  under 
the  toe  of  the  (lioea  this  prevents  the  artificial  frog  from 
removing  forwards ;  and,  to  prevent  backward  or  lateral 
motion,  a  Heel  fpring,  or  other  elaftic  fubflance,  is  fitted 
into  an  irregular  groove  in  the  iron  frog,  and  fixed  under 
the  heels  of  the  flioe.  An  artificial' frog,  thus  applied, 
is  generally  retained  fufficiently  fteady ;  but,  to  fix  it  more 
firm  in  its  fituation,  a  ft  rap  is  palled  through  a  hole  in  the 
heels  of  the  iron  frog,  and  buckled  round  the  hoof.  Its 
chief  ufe  is,  where  the  frog  is  raifed  above  the  flioe,  when 
the  influence  of  the  heat  of  the  liable  operates  power¬ 
fully  to  induce  contraction,  that  Handing  on  the  artificial 
frog  is  more  particularly  wanted,  to  give  fuch  a  degree  of 
preflure  as  to  preferve  the  natural  frog  in  health,  and  con- 
fequently  free  from  contraction,  thruflies,  and  canker.’1 

Of  BLEEDING,  EXERCISE,  and  PHYSIC. 

Bleeding ,  inagreat  variety  of  cafes,  is  highly  conducive 
to  the  prefervation  and  health  of  the  horfe,  under  his  do- 
meflic  avocations,  and  confequent  difeafes.  The  blood 
Ihould  always  be  Caved,  that  the  quantity  drawn  may  be 
accurately  known,  and  that  its  quality  may  be  mfpeCted. 
If,  after  it  has  coagulated,  a  white  or  buff-coloured  jelly 
is-found  on  the  furface,  an  inflammatory  (late  of  the  body 
is  indicated  ;  but  in  order  to  render  this  criterion  ufeful,’’ 
the  blood  ihould  not  be  taken  from  too  (mall  an  or  ifice. 
When  blood  is  drawn  from  a  healthy  horfe,  it  very  foon 
coagulates,  and  appears  like  an  uniformly  red  jelly,  with 
a  final  1  quantity  of  fluid,  refembling  water,  floating  on  its 
furface  ;  this  red  jelly  may  by  walhing  be  rendered  of  a 
light  hurt' colour,  and  exaClly  refembles  the  buff  or  fize, 
as'  it  is  termed,  of  inflamed  blood.  The  mod  healthy 
blood,  therefore,  contains  this  fize;  and  the  caufe  of  its 
not  being  confpictious  in  fuch  biood,  is,  that  coagulation 
takes  place  before  the  red  colouring  matter  can  have  time 
to  Separate  from  it;  but  as  blood  that  is  drawn  from  an 
-animal  labouring  under  general  inflammation  or  fever  al¬ 
ways  preserves  its  fluidity  much'  longer  than  healthy 
blood,  and  as  the  red  colouring  particles  are  fpecifically 
heavier  than  the  fluid  with  which  they  are  mixed,  they 
will  of  courfe  be  gradually  fubfiding  as  long  as  the  ma(s 
continues  fluid,  leaving  a  coat  of  buff-coloured  jelly  on 
the  furface. 

Healthy  blood,  when  fullered  to  coagulate,  confifls  of 
two  parts  ;  the  red  jelly,  termed  era  jfamen  turn,  and  the 
water,  or  Jiruru ;  and  t  he  former  may  be  fepafated  by  walh¬ 
ing.  into  two  parts,  viz',  the  red  colouring  particles,  or 
red  globules,  as  they  are  termed  by  anatomifts,  and  the  biiff- 
coloured  jelly,  or  coagulable  lymph.  The  proportion  which 
thefe  component  parts  of  the  blood  bear  to  each  other, 
feem.s  to  depend  upon  the  flate  of  the  fyftem  at  the  time 
it  is  drawn.  When  the  body  is  healthy  and  vigorous,  we 
find  but  little  ferum  ;  when  it  is  pretei  naturally  excited, 
or  in  a  flate  of  inflammation,  there  is  frill  lefs,  and  when 
the  animal  is  weak  and  debilitated,  there  is  generally  an 
abundance  of  ferum.  Another  circumftance  to  be  attended 
to  in  examining. blood  is  the  firmnefs  or  tenacity  o(  the 
coagulant.  In  health  the  blood  when  drawn  and  fullered 
to  coagulate,  is  of  a  moderately  firm  confidence,  and 
ealily  broken  ;  but  when  the  fyftem  is  highly  excited,  as 
in  general  inflammation,  fo  great  is  the  tenacity  of  tire 
mafs,  that  tire  finger  can  fcarcely  penetrate  into  i:  ;  on. 
the  other  hand,  when  the  powers  of  life  are  weak,  as  in 
tire  latter  ftage  of  fymptomatic  fever,  the  blood  aimed 
lofes  its  property  of  coagulating.  The  utility,  theretor-  , 
of  examining  the  blood  that  is  drawn  from  a  dii'eafed  in  ie, 
mud  be  obvious,  fince  it  aflifts  in  forming  a  judgmuT  v 
the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  and  points'  out  the  pro;  er  re¬ 
medies.  When  blood  exhibits  buff  on  its  furface,  pur  u 
culariy  if  at  the  fame  time  the  coagulum  is-finv.  an 
lid,  we  may  be  certain  that  the  complaint  is  in ‘  .  icav, 

and  that  bleeding  may  be  pnrfued  with  a  ivanto?  ' 
on  the  other  hand  the  mafs  of  blood  is  wanting  in  Lena- 
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city,  anti  lias  more  ferum  than  ufual,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  fyftem  is  in  a  ftate  of  debility,  and  confequently 
that  bleeding  is  highly  improper. 

It  is  certainly  a  bad  practice  to  bleed  horfes  frequently 
when  there  is  no  urgent  occalion;  becaufe  they  tliereby 
acquire  a  plethoric  habit,  and-  unlefs  the  operation  be 
regularly  performed,  troublefome  difeafes  will  probably 
enfue.  Ilorfes  of  a  full  habit,  that  are  confequently 
liable  to  inflammatory  complaints,  will  receive  moll  be¬ 
nefit  from  proper  exercife  and  good  grooming.  When 
bleeding  is  reforted  to  for  the  cure  of  inflammatory  dif¬ 
eafes,  a  large  orifice  Ih o ii  1  d  be  made  in  the  vein,  and  the 
blood  drawn  in  a  large  flream,  which  will  diminiih  t he 
af! ion  of  the  heart  and  arteries  much  more  fpeedily  than 
if  drawn  from  a  fmall  orifice.  In  mod  cafes  of  external 
inflammation,  topical  bleeding  is  eminently  ufeful,  which 
is  done  by  opening  fome  vein  contiguous  to  the  afieCted 
part,  or  by  Icaiifying  the  inflamed  furface. 

Exercife  is  allowed  to  be  the  fir  it  promoter  of  health 
and  vigour  both  in  horfe  and  man.  See  the  article  Ex¬ 
ercise,  p.  1 1 7,  of  this  volume.  It  is  often  pollible  to 
improve  horfes  in  their  external  figure,  wind,  and  fpecd, 
by  regular  and  conftant  exercife,  fo  much  as  to  render 
them  of  double  or  treble  the  value,  to  that  in  which  they 
are  found  in  a  ftate  of  nature.  Undoubtedly  the  length 
and  freedom  of  breathing  is  one  of  the  molt  eflential  qua¬ 
lifications  in  a  horfe  intended  for  hunting  or  the  turf;  and 
'  indeed  for  all  purpofes  where  fpeed  is  requifite  :  the  prin¬ 
cipal  attainment  of  which,  after  the  open  conformation  of 
tile  chert,  is  to  be  acquired  by  practical  exercife.  When 
a  horfe  is  intended  for  common  riding,  his  exercife  might 
be  gentle  and  moderate  ;  but  if  he  be  intended  for  racing 
or  hunting,  he  in uft  be  gradually  accuftomed  to  thole 
exertions  of  velocity  and  aCtion  on  which  his  value  will 
depend  ;  and  for  which  purpofe  his  wind  aud  lirength 
mu  ft  be  improved  by  daily  practice,  and  invigorating  al¬ 
terative  medicines. 

In  giving  fpring  and  autumnal  phyfic  to  horfes,  great 
care  and  attention  are  necefl'ary,  tince  their  bowels  are 
particularly  irritable,  and  liable  to  inflammation.  It  is 
therefore  advifeable  to  prepare  a  horfe  for  phyfic,  in  all 
c.ifesj  by  giving  him  bran  marties  for  a  day  or  two  ;  which 
will  gently  relax  the  bowels,  and  remove  any  indurated 
faeces  that  may  be  lodged  in  them  ;  it  will  alfo  tend  to 
facilitate  the  operation  of  t lie  medicine.  The  morning 
is  ever  the  heft  time  for  adminiftering  phyfic,  the  horfe 
having  previoufly  failed  two  or  three  hours.  If  he  is 
dil’pofed  to  drink  titter  taking  a  ball,  give  a  moderate 
quantity  of  warm  water,  which  will  promote  its  folution 
in  the  Itomach,  and  expedite  the  operation  :  during  the 
day  the  horfe  fhouid  be  kept  in  the  liable, 1  and  feci  with 
bran  mafiies  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  hay  ;  he  may  be 
allowed  alfo  to  drink  plentifully  of  warm  water;  and  if 
he  refufes  it  in  this,  (fate,  let  it  be  offered  nearly  cold. 
The  next  morning  he  fhouid  be  exercifed  ;  and  at  this 
time  the  medicine  will  generally  begin  to  operate.  Should 
the  purging  appear  to  be  fuflicient,  he  need  not  be  taken 
out  a  fecond  time;  but  when  the  defired  effect  does  not 
readily  take  place,  trotting  exercife  will  tend  to  promote 
it  ;  during  t lie  fecond  day  alfo  he  fhouid  be  f li p plied 
with  bran  mafiies  and  warm  water:  warm  clothing,  more 
particularly  when  out  of  the  (table,  mult  not  be  omitted; 
the  third  day  the  purging  will  generally  have  ceafed,  and 
then  a  moderate  return  to  corn  feeding  may  be  allowed. 
For  an  opening  medicine,  take  Barbadoes  aloes,  five 
drams  ;  prepared  natron,  two  drams  ;  aromatic  powder, 
one  drain  ;  oil  of  carraways,  ten  drops  ;  with  fyrup  to  form 
tlie  ball  for  one  dole. — Should  the  horfe  be  found  to  re¬ 
quire  a  ftronger  medicine,  add  more  aloes,  or  one  dram  of 
calomel,  to  the  ball. 

Diuretic  medicines  are  frequently  requifite  to  ftimulate 
the  kidneys,  and  increafe  the  fecretion  of  urine.  For  this 
purpofe  take  Caftile  loap,  four  ounces;  powdered  rofin 
and  nitre,  of  each,  two  ounces  oil  of  juniper,  half  an 
ounce;  with  linfeed  powder  and  fyrup  to  give  it  a  proper 
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confluence,  and  to  be  divided  into  fix  ballsfor  ftrong,  or 
eight  for  weak  or  delicate  horfes. 

Alteratives  are  medicines  which  purify  and  ftimulate  the 
circulation,  ftrengthen  the  mufculnr  fibre,  and  invigorate 
the  nerves;  yet  they  produce  their  effefts  almoft  infenfi- 
bly  ;  the  following  are  deemed  particularly  fafe  and  effi¬ 
cacious:  For  an  alterative  powder,  take  levigated  anti¬ 
mony,  fix  ounces;  flowers  of  fulphur,  eight  ounces;  and 
mix  for  eight  dofes. — Or,  powdered  rofin,  four  ounces; 
nitre,  three  ounces;  tartarized  antimony,  one  ounce;  and 
mix  for  eight  dofes. — Or,  unwafned  calx  of  antimony, 
two  ounces;  calomel,  two  drams;  powdered  anife-feeds, 
four  ounces  ;  and  mix  for  eight  dofes.  Should  a  ball  be 
thought  more  convenient  than  a  powder,  the  change  may 
be  made  by  the  addition  of  fyrup  and  linfeed  fuflicient  to 
mould  the  mafs  into  balls.  A  dole  of  the  alterative 
powder  might  be  given  every  evening  with  the  corn,  un¬ 
til  the  eight  doles  are  tiled. 

Laxatives  are  medicines  which  operate  very  mildly,  and 
produce  fo  gentle  a  flimulus  upon  the  inteftine,  as  merely 
to  batten  the  expul  (ion  of  their  prefent  contents,  without 
increasing  their  fecretions.  Caflor  oil  feems  to  be  the 
belt  medicine  of  this  kind,  though  the  oil  of  olives  and. 
linfeed  will  produce  nearly  the  fame  effeiSt ;  the  dofe  of 
the  former  is  about  a  pint,  but  the  latter  may  be  given  to 
a  pint  and  half.  When  a  laxative  ball  is  required,  take 
fu'ccotrine  aloes,  half  an  ounce,  Caftile  foap,  three  drams, 
with  fyrup  enough  to  form  the  ball  for  one  dofe. 

In  this  article  vve  have  endeavoured,  in  as  concife  a 
manner  as  pollible,  to  ftate  the  mod  eflential  and  intereft- 
ing  parts  of  Modern  Farriery.  And  though  we  can¬ 
not  fpeak  very  highly  of  the  literary  merit  of  Sainbel, 
we  neverthelefs  confider  the  writings  of  his  fucceifor, 
profeflbr  Coleman,  as  full  of  intereft  and  information. 
But  for  a  pocket  vade  mecum  of  the  Veterinary  Art, 
nothing  at  prelent  feems  fuperior  to  the  Compendium  of 
Mr.  James  White,  veterinary  furgeon  to  his  majefty’s 
fir  ft  or  royal  dragoons. — For  the  natural  hiftory  of  the 
horfe,  and  the  countries  where  he  is  fuppofed  to  be  indi¬ 
genous,  fee  the  article  Equus,  vol.  vi.  p.  886;  and  for 
breeding,  breaking,  and  managing  for  hunting,  racing, 
&c.  fee  the  article  Horse. 

FAR'RINGDON,  a  handfome  town  in  Berkfhire, 
pleafantly  fituated  on  the  weit  fide  of  Farringdon-hill,  on 
the  great  road  .from  Gloucefter  to  London.  It  is  ten 
miles  fouth-eaft  from  Wantage,  fourteen  eaft  from  Abing¬ 
don,  feventeen  north-ealt  from  Oxford,  and  feventy  from 
London.  It  has  a  good  weekly  market  on  Tuefdays. 
Fairs,  February  13,  and  Whit-Tuefday,  for  pedlary  ;  and 
October  29,  for  hiring,  fervants.  Here"  are  the  ruins  of  a 
caftle,  built  by  Robert  earl  of  Gloucefter,  in  king  Ste¬ 
phen's  reign  :  here  whs  alfo  a  priory  of  Ciftercian  monks. 
The  church  is  large  and  handfome;  and  the  eaft  end  of 
it  is  remarkable  for  its  antiquity  ;  tire  windows  are  of  the 
fame  ftyle  of  architecture  as  thofe  of  the  Temple  church 
in  London.  In  it  are  feveral  fine  ancient  and  modern 
monuments;  and,  on  the  fouth  fide,  that  of  the  founder. 
In  1771,  as  fome  labourers  were  digging  Hones  in  a  field 
adjoining  to  the  town,  they  difeovered  fix  human  lkele- 
tons,  lying  three  in  a  row.  Under  the  heads  of  two  of 
them  were  found  fome  pieces  of  (liver  coin  of  James  I. 
and  Charles  1.  and  one  of  the  fkiills  had  evidently  re¬ 
ceived  a  bullet  quite  through  it.  By  t Ire  folidity  of  the 
bones  and  the  foundnefs  of  the  teeth ,  they  were  conjec¬ 
tured  to  have  been  foldiers,  flain  in  the  troublefome  reign 
of  Charles  I.  This  town  is  governed  by  a  bailiff,  &c. 
FAR'ROEBUCK,  f.  A  roebuck  of  the  fifth  year.  Scott . 

FAR'ROW,  /.  [peajth,  Sax.]  A  litter  of  pigs: 

Pour  in  fow’s  blood  that  hath  eaten 

Her  nine  farrow.  Shakefpeare. 

To  FAR'ROW,  v.  a.  To  bring  pigs.  It  is  ufed  onlv 
of  fwine. — The  fwine,  although  multiparous,  yet  being 
bifulcous,  and  only  cloven-hoofed,  is  farrowed  with  open 
eyes,  as  other  bifulcous  animals.  Brown. 
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Ev’n  her,  who  did  her  numerous  offspring  boaft, 

As  fair  and  fruitful  as  the  fow  that  carry’d, 

The  thirty  pigs  at  one  large  litter  farrow'd.  Dryden. 

FAR'S  A,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Thefialy,  fuppofed  to  be  the  ancient  Pharfalia  :  four¬ 
teen  miles  fouth  of  Lariifa,  and  fixty-five  north  of-Livadia. 

]''AR'SANG,  f.  [ parafanga ,  Lat.]  A  Perfian  league, 
or  the  fpace  of  three  miles. 

FARSEE'ING,  adj.  Penetrating;  feeing  far  into  any 
thing  ;  feeing  to  a  great  di fiance,  Scott. 

FARSE'TI A,  f.  in  botany.  See  Cheiranthus. 

FAR'SKIUT,  a  town  of  Egypt:  twenty  miles,  fouth 
of  Girgeh. 

FA  RSI  ST  AN',  or  Far  s,  a  province  of  Perfia,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  a  defert,  which  feparates  it  from  Chora- 
fan ;  on  the  eafl  by  Kerman  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  gulf 
of  Perfia;  on  the  weft  by  Chutiftan  ;  about  420  miles 
long  from  north  to  fouth,  and  360  from  eaft  to  weft.  To¬ 
wards  the  fouth  the  air  is  very  hot,  and  the  land  fo  fanny 
that  it  produces  little  elfe  than  palm  trees  ;  northward  it 
is  full  of  mountains,  on  which  are  found  the  mod  beau¬ 
tiful  falcons  in  Perfia,  a  great  number  of  wild  fwine  and 
wild  cats.  The-parts  which  are  cultivated  fcarcely  yield 
fufficient  for  the  inhabitants;  the  principal  produ6tions 
are  rice  and  fruit;  the  centre  is  the  nioft  fertile.  In  the 
forefts  is  found  a  tree  from  which  the  inhabitants  gather 
maftic  ;  emeralds  are  common. 

FART,  A  [pejvc,  Sax.]  Wind  from  behind  : 

T.o ve  is  the  fart 
Of  every  heart ; 

It  pains  a  man  when  ’tis  kept  clofe  : 

And  others  doth  offend,  when  ’tis  let  loofe.  Suckling. 

To  FART,  v.a.  To  break  wind  behind  : 

As  when  we  do  a  gun  difeharge, 

Although  the  bore  be  ne’er  fo  large, 

Before  the  flame  from  muzzle  burft, 
juft  at  the  breech  it  flaflies  firft  ; 

So  from  my  lord  his  paffion  broke, 

Fie  farted  firft,  and  then  he  fpoke.  Swift. 

FAR'TACH,  or  Fartak,  or  Fartaque,  a  feaport  of 
Arabia  Felix,  in  the  province  of  Hadramaut,  belonging 
to  the  fcheich  of  Kefchim  :  132  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Ha- 
dramaut,  and  4S0  eaft  of  Mocha.  Lat.  14.4O.N.  Ion. 
68.  10.  PL  Greenwich. 

To  FAR'THEL,  v.  a.  [ fardcler,Yx  The  fame  as  to 

furl. 

EAR'THELLTNG  LINES,  f.  in  a  fliip,  ate  fmall 
lines  fattened  to  the  top-fails  and  yard-arm. 

FAR'THER,  adv.  [This  word  is  now  generally  confi- 
dered  as  the  comparative  degree  of  far ;  but  by  no  ana- 
logy  can  far  make  farther  or  farthef ;  it  is  therefore  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  ancient  orthography  was  nearer  the  true, 
and  that  we  ought  to  write  further  and  farthef,  from  forth , 
farther ,  forthef,  pojr'Sep,  pun  Sep,  Saxon  ;  the  0  and  u, 
by  refemblance  of  tound,  being  firft  confounded  in  fpeech, 
and  afterwards  in  books.  Johnfon .]  At  a  greater  diftance  ; 
to  a  greater  diftance  ;  more  remotely  ;  beyond;  moreover. 
■ — To  make  a  perfedt  judgment  of  good  pictures,  when 
compared  with  one  another,  befides  rules,  there  is  farther 
required  a  long  converfation  with  the  beft  pieces.  Dryden. 

• — They  contented  thernfelves  with  the  opinions,  fafliions, 
and  things,  of  their  country,  without  looking  any  farther. 
Locke. 

FAR'THER,  adj.  [fuppofed  from  far,  more  probably 
from  forth,  and  to  be  written  further.1},  More  remote. — 
Let  me  add  a  farther  truth,  that  without  ties  of  grati¬ 
tude,  I  have  a  particular  inclination  to  honour  you. 
Dryden. — Longer  ;  tending  to'greater  diftance  : 

Before  our  farther  way  the  fates  allow, 

Pfere  muft  we  fix  on  high  the  golden  bough.  Dryden. 

FAR'THERANCE,  f.  [more  properly  furtherance , 
from  further .  ]  Encouragement;  promotion.— -That  was 
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the  foundation  of  the  learning  f  have,  and  of  all  the  far. 
therance  that  I  have  obtained.  Af chant. 

EAR'THERMORE,  adv.  [more  properly  furthermore.] 
Befides;  over  and  above;  like w i fe . — Furthermore  the 
leaves,  body,  and  boughs,  of  this  tree,  by  fo  much  exceed 
all  other  plants,  as  the  greateft  men  of  power  and  worldly 
■ability  furpafs  the  mcaneft.  Raleigh. 

To  FAR'THER,  v.a.  [more  proper  To  further.  ]  To 
promote;  to  facilitate  ;  to  advance.—  He  had  farthered  or 
hindered  the  taking  of  the  town.  Dryden. 

PAR'THEST,  adv.  [  more  properly  filrtkf.  ]  At  the 
greateft  diftance.  To  the  greateft' diftance. 

KAR'THEST,  adj.  Moft  diftant.;  remotefr. — Yet  it 
rnufr  be  withal  confidered,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the 
world  are  they  which  be  farthef  from  perfe&ion.  Hooker 

FAR'THING,  f.  [piojrSlu  y,  Sax.  from  peopejt, 
four;  that  is,  the  fourth  part  of  a  penny.]  The  fourth 
of  a  penny  ;  the  fmalleft  Englifh  coin. — A  farthing  is  the 
Icaft  denomination  or  fraction  of  money  ufed  in  England. 
Cocker. — Copper  money  : 

The  parifli  find,  ’tis  true  ;  but  our  churchwardens 
Feed  on  the  iilver,  and  give  11s  the  farthings.  Gay. 

It  is  ufed  fometimes  in  a  fenfe  hyperbolical  :  as,  It  is  not 
worth  a  farthing  ;  or  proverbial  : 

His  fon  builds  on,  and  never  is  content, 

’Till  the  laft  farthing  is  in  ftrufture  fpent.  Dryden. 

A  kind  ofdivifion  of  land.  Not  in  life. — Thirty  acres 
make  a  fart  king. \&n&  ;  nine  farthings  a  Cornifn  acre  ;  and 
four  Cornifh  acres  a  knight’s  fee.  Carezo. 

FAR'THING  of  GOLD,  a  coin  ufed  in  ancient  times, 
containing  in  value  the  fourth  part  of  a  noble,  or  2od. 
filver.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  flat.  9  Hen.  V.  cap.  7. 
where  it  is  enadted,  that  there  ftiall  be  good  and  juft 
weight  of  the  noble,  half  noble,  and  farthing,  of  gold. 

FAR'THING  of  LAND,  an  ancient  meafure,  which 
feems  to  differ  from  Farding  .dear  ;  for  in  a  furvey- 
book  of  the  manor  of  Weft  Hapton  in  Devonfiiire,  there 
is  an  entry  thus:  A.  B.  holds  fix  farthings  of  land  at 
T26I.  per  ann.  fo  that  the 'farthing  of  land  muft  have 
been  a  confiderable  quantity. 

FAR'THING  ALE,  f.  [This  word  has  much  exercifed 
the  etymology  of  Skinner,  who  at  laft  feems  to  determine 
that  it  is  derived  from  vertu  garde ;  if  he  had  confidered 
what  vert  fignifies  in  Dutch,  he  might  have  found  out 
the  true  fenle.]  A  hoop  ;  circles  of  whalebone  ufed  to 
fpread  the  petticoat  to  a  wide  circumference  : 

With  filken  coats,  and  caps,  and  golden  rings, 

With  ruffs,  and  cuffs,  and  farthingales  and  tilings.  Shakefp. 

FAR'THINGSWORTFI,  f.  As  much  as  is  fold  for  a 
farthing. — They  are  thy  cuftomers;  I  hardly  ever  fell 
them  a  farthing [worth  of  any  thing.  Arbuthnot. 

FAR'TIN,  a  river  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Kerry, 
which  runs  into  Valentia  Bay. 

FAR'TREY,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  runs  into  the 
Irifti  fea,  nine  miles. north  of  Wicklow. 

FARUGA'NIE,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  eaft  branch 
of  the  Nile  :  eighteen  miles  north  of  Cairo. 

FAS  AD',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Segeftan  : 
thirty-five  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Zareng. 

FAS'CELIS,  a  fur-name  of  Diana,  becaufe  her  ftatue 
was  brought  from  Taurica  by  Iphigenia  in  a  bundle  of 
flicks  (fafeis),  and  placed  at  Aricia. 

FASCELLI'NA,  anciently  a  town  of  Sicily,  near  Pa- 
normus. 

FAS'CES,y.  [Latin.]  Rods  anciently  carried  before 
the  confuls  of  Rome,  as  a  mark  of  their  authority  : 

The  duke  beheld,  like  Scipio,  with  difdain, 

That  Carthage,  which  he  ruin’d,  rife  once  more  ; 

And  fiiook  aloft  t lie  fafees  of  the  main, 

To  fright  thofe  (laves  with  what  they  felt  before.  Dryd. 

FAS'CIA,  f  [Latin.]  In  architecture,  a  fillet,  or 

bandage. 
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banda,ge.  See  Architecture,  vol.it.  p.  65,  104,  and 
Plate  XXII  l. — In  anatomy,  it  denotes  a  muffle  which  in- 
cjofes  or  binds  others  like  a  filjet. 

FASCI  A'LIS,/:  [fafcia,  Lat.  a  fillet.]  A  name  of  the 
fartorius  mufcle,  becaufe  itcrolfes  fome  ol  the  muffles  ot 
the  thigh  and  leg,  like  a  fwath  or  fillet. 

FAS'CI  ATED,  adj.  [from fafcia.~\  Bound  with  fillets; 
faflened  with  a  bandage. 

FASCIA'TION,  J.  [from  fafcia.']  Bandage.  In  for¬ 
gery,  the  a 61  or  manner  of  binding  up  difeafed  parts. — 
Three  efpecial  forts  of  fafciation,  or  rowling,  have  the 
worthies  of  our  profelTion  commended  to  pollerity.  Wifeman. 

F  AS'CICLE,  y.  in  botany,  a  fpecies  of  inflorefcence, 
or  manner  of  flowering  ;  as  where  the  blotfoms  Hand  in  a 
bundle  or  bunch.  See  Botany,  vol.  iii.  p.  253,  and  the 
correfponding  engraving. 

FASCl'CULAR,  adj.  [ fafcicularis ,  Lat.]  Belonging  to 
a  bundle  or  fardel . 

To  FAS'CINATE,  v.  a.  [fafcino,  Lat.]  To  bewitch  ; 
to  enchant  ;  to  influence  in  fome  wicked  and  fecret  man¬ 
ner. — There  be  none  of  the  affedtions  which  have  been 
noted  to  fafcinate  or  bewitch,  but  love  and  envy.  Baron. 

FASCIN  A'TION,  f.  The  power  or  act  of  bewitching  ; 
enchantment;  unfeen  inexplicable  influence. — He  had 
fucli  a  crafty  and  bewitching  fafhion,  both  to  move  pity 
and  to  induce  belief,  as  was  like  a  kind  of  fafcination  and 
enchantment  to  thofe  that  faw  him  and  heard  him.  Bacon. 

The  power  of  fafcination,-  has  in  all  ages  been  attributed 
to  many  fpecies  of  the  ferpent  tribe,  but  in  a  mod  emi¬ 
nent  degree  to  the  crotalus  or  rattie-fnake.  Benjamin 
Smith  Barton,  M.  D.  profed'or  of  natural  hidory  in  the 
univerfity. of  Pennfyl vania,  is,  perhaps,  the  firlt  author 
who  can  claim  the  honour  of  endeavouring  to  detect  and 
remove  the  error.  Numerous  have  been  the  writers  in 
fupportof  this  bewitching  faculty  in  fnakes  ;  and  lingular, 
and  curious,  are  many  of  the  inftances  which  they  have 
recorded  of  it  ;  but  all  thefeappear  now  tobecaufes,  de¬ 
rived  from  a  very  different,  and  much  more  natural  effedt. 
The  manner  in  which  this  Juppofcd  fafcinating  power  is 
ufually  exerted,  is  thus  colledted  from  different  (tate- 
ments,  by  Dr.  Barton  : 

“  The  fnake,  whatever,  its  fpecies  may  be,  lying,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tree  or  bufli  upon  which  a  bird  or 
fquirrel  fits,  fixes  its  eyes  upon  the  animal  it  defigns  to 
fafcinate  or  enchant.  No  fooner  is  this  done,  than  the 
unhappy  animal,  (I  ufe  for  the  prefect  the  language  of 
thofe  who  differ  from  me  in  opinion,  on  this  fubjedt,)  is 
unable  to  make  its  efcape.  It  now'  begins  to  utter  a  molt 
piteous  cry,  which  is  well  known  by  thofe  wdto  hear  it, 
and  underftand  the  whole  machinery  of  the  bufinefs,  to  be 
the  cry  of  a  creature  enchanted.  If  it  is  a  fquirrel,  it 
runs  up  the  tree  for  a  fhort  difiance,  comes  down  again, 
then  runs  up,  and,  laftly,  comes  lower  down.  ‘  On  that 
occafion,’  fays  an  honed  but  creditjous  writer,  profelfor 
Peter  (Calm,  ‘  it  has  been  obferved,  that  the  fquirrel  al¬ 
ways  goes  down  more  than  it  goes  up.  The  fnake  (till 
continues  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  with  its  eyes  fixed  on 
the  fquirrel,  with  which  its  attention  is  fio  entirely  taken 
up,  that  a  perfon  accidentally  approaching,  may  make  a 
confidej'able  noife,  without  the  fnake’sfo  much  as  turning 
about.  The  fquirrel  as  before  mentioned  comes  always 
low'er,  and  at  laft  leaps  down  to  the  fnake,  whole  mouth 
is  already  wide  open  for- its  reception.  The  poor  little 
animal  then  with  a  piteous  cry  runs  into  the  fnake’sjaws, 
and  is  fwallowed  at  once,  if  it  be  not  too  Big  ;  but  if  its 
lize  w  ill  not  allow  it  to  be  fwallowed  at  once,  t he  fnake 
licks  it  feveral  times  with  its  tongue,  and  (moothens  it, 
and  by  that  means  makes  it  fit  for  (wallowing  !” 

It  would  be  eafy  to  cite,  from  different  authors,  oilier 
accounts  of  the  manner  in  which  the  enchantment  is  per¬ 
formed  ;  or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  of  the  condudt,  or 
behavi.our,  of  the  enchanting,  and  enchanted,  animals. 
But  between  thefe  accounts,  there  is  hardly  a  (pecific  dif¬ 
ference.  There  is  confiderable  unity  in  all  the  relations 
that  we  have  heard,  or  read.  However,  thofe  who  wifii 
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to  examine  this  part  of  the  fubjedt  more  fully,  will,  at 
leaft,  receive  fome  degree  of  entertainment  from  the  pe- 
rufal  of  the  many  authors  who  have  believed  and  aflerted, 
that  ferpents  poffefs  a  powerof  attradling  andof  fafcinating 
other  animals.  Vaiilant,  in  his  African  Travels,  even 
mentions  the  circumfiance  of  a  Dutch  captain  at  the 
Cape,  who  declared  lie  had  been  partly  attrabfed  to,  and. 
fafcinated  by,  an  enormous  ferpent  in  the  ifiand  of  Cey¬ 
lon  :  but  the  dory  is  too  ridiculous  to  merit  a  ferious  in- 
vefiigation.  Fear  and  fancy,  when  mutually  fupporting 
each  other,  become  the  parents  of  fu perdition,  and  often 
give  a  falfe  colouring  to  the  mod  fimple  forms  and  ope¬ 
rations  of  nature. 

“  It  is/  certain  that  in  the  mythology  of  Ada  and  of 
Africa  we  difcover  fome  traces  of  this  notion,  fo 
intimately  connedted  with  the  fuperfiitious  credulity  of 
the'people,  and  even  fo  naturally  anting  out  of  an  imper¬ 
fect  view  of  the  manners  of  ferpents.  If  we  may  believe 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  Mr.  Dudley,  and  other 
perfons,  who  had  refided  in  North  America,  we  are  to 
look  for  the  beginning  of  this  ridiculous  notion  among 
the  Indians.  How  far,  however,  this  is  really  the  Cafe 
may,  I  think,  be  doubted.  It  is  certain  that,  at  prefent, 
the  opinion  is  by  no  means  univerfal  among  the  Indians. 
Several  intelligent  gentlemen,  w  ho  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  manners,  with  the  religious  opinions,  and  with 
the  innumerable  fuperfiitious  prejudices,  of  the  Indians, 
have  informed  me,  that  they  do  not  think  thefe  people  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  notion  in  quedion.  Mr.  John  Heckewelder 
writes,  that  he  does  not  recoiled!,  to  have  heard  the  In¬ 
dians  fay  that  fnakes  charm  birds  ;  though  be  has  fre¬ 
quently  heard  them  fpeak  of  the  ingenuity  of  thefe  rep¬ 
tiles  in  catching  birds,  fquirrels,  &c.  Mr.  William 
Bartram  fays,  in  the  Philofophioal  Tranfadtions,  that  he 
never  underdood  that  the  nations  of  Indians  among  whom 
he  travelled,  had  any  idea  of  the  fafcinating  power  of 
fnakes.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  a  Mohegan- Indian 
told  me  that  the  Indians  are  of  opinion  that  the  rattie- 
fnake  can  charm,  or  bewitch,  fquirrels  and  birds, and  t  IPat  it 
does  this  with  its  rattle,  which  it  (hakes,  thereby  Inviting 
the  animals  to  defeend  from  the  trees',' after  which  they 
are  eafily  caught.  According  to  this  Indian,  his  country¬ 
men  do  not  think  that. the  fnake,  in  any  manner,  accotn- 
plidies  the  bufinefs  with  its  eyes.  A  Choktah-Indiau 
allured  me  that  the  rattie-fnake  does  charm  birds,  &c. 
but  be  was  honed  enough  to  confefs  that  he  did  not  know 
in  what  manner  it  was  done.  The  interpreter,  through 
whom  I  converfed  with  this  Indian,  laid  that  the;  fnake 
charms  by  means  of  its  rattle.”  See  Crotalus,  vol.  v. 
p.  392. 

Profedor  Blumenbach,  of  Gottingen,  in  the  “  Magazin 
der  Naturkunde,”  1798,  has  fuppofed  t Hat  the  noife  of 
the  rattles  caufes animals  (whether  impelled  by  a  kind  of 
curiofity,  mifuhderftanding,  or  dreadful  fear)  to  follow  it, 
as  it  were  of  their  own  accord.  This  notion  was  propa¬ 
gated  by  Dr.  Mead  about  fixty  years  ago  ;  and  feems  to 
have  been  colledted  from  the  writings  of  the  earlier  natu¬ 
ral  ids.  Upon  this-  Dr.  Barton  proceeds  to  fay  :  “  The 
refill t  of  not  a  little  attention  to  the  fubjedt  has  taught 
me,  that  there  is  but  one  wonder  in  the  bufinefs; — .the 
w  under  that  the  dory  dioiiid  ever  have  been  believed  by 
men  of  underdanding  and  of  obfervation.”  Fafcination, 
we  are  informed,  is  almolt  entirely  limited  to  birds  that 
build  low,  and  “  Inal  mo  ft  every  indance,  1  found  that  the 
fuppofed  fafcinating  faculty  of  the  ferpent  was  exerted 
upon  the  birds  at;  the  particular  feafon  of  their  laying 
tlieir  eggs,  of  their  hatching,  or  of  their  rearing  their 
young,  dill  tender,  and  delencelefs.  I  now  began  to 
fufpedt,  that  the  cries  and  fears  of  birds  fuppofed  to  be 
fafcinated  originated  in  an  endeavour  to  protect  their  ned, 
or  their  young.  My  inquiries  have  convinced  me  ihat 
this  is  the  cafe.  Though  t he  rattie-fnake  does  not  climb 
up  trees,  yet  the  black-fnakw,  and  fome  other  fpecies  of 
the  genus  coluber,  do.  See  the  article  Coluber,  vol.  iv, 
p.  784;  and  Anguis,  vol.i.  p.  711,  where  the  fafcinating 
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fpecies,  or  thofe  fnakes  which  prey  upon  birds,  are  part i- 
ci'.hiriy  fet  fortii.  When  impelled  by  hunger,  arid  inca¬ 
pable  of  fatisfying  it  by  the  capture  of  animals  on  the 
ground,  they  begin  to  glide  up  trees  or  bufhes,  upon 
which  a  bird  has  its'neft.  The  bird  is  not  ignorant  of  the 
ierpent’s  objeft.  Site  leaves  her  neft,  whether  it  contains 
eggs  or  young  ones,  and  endeavours  to'oppofe  the  reptile’s 
progress.  In  doing  tiiis,  (he  is  aftuated  by  the  ftrength 
of  her -inftimSiive  attachment  to  her  eggs,  or  of  affection 
to  her  young.  Her  cry  is  •melancholy,  her  motions  arc 
tremulous.  Site  expofes  herfelf  to  the  mod  imminent 
danger.  Sometimes  flie  approaches  fo  near  the  reptile, 
that  he  feizes  her  as  his  prey.  But  this  is  far  from  being 
univerfally  the  cafe.  Often,  (lie  compels,  the  ferpent  to 
leave  the  tree,,  and  then  returns  to  her  neff.  Horace, 
though,  he  has  not,  like  his  contemporary,  Virgil,  given 
any  great  proofs  of  his  knowledge  in  natural  hi (lor-y,  tip- 
pears,  to  have  known,  full  well,  the  anxiety  of  birds  for 
the  prefervution  of  their  young  : 

“  Ut  afiiilens  implamibus  pul/is  avis 

“  Ser pentium  allapjus  timet. ”  Epod.  i. 

“  The  author  of  thefe  two  fine  lines,  had  he  lived  in 
America,  the  land  of  fafeinarion,  would,  1  am  inclined  to 
think,  have  difbelieved  the  whole  (lory.  They  would 
have  been' a  clue  to  light  and  truth  on  this  fubjeft.  In¬ 
deed,  every  fportfman  in  our  own  country  knows,  that  at 
the  commencement  of  the  (hooting  feafon,_the  old  birds 
will  confiantly  expofe  th.emfelves  to  danger,  trailing  on 
the  ground,  flying  extremely  fliort  and  low,  and  makinga 
difirefsful  thrieking  noife,  in  order  to  call  off  the  attention 
of  the  fowler,  that  the  young  and  inexperienced  covey 
might  have  a  better  chance  to  efcape. 

“  It  is  a  well-known  faff,  that, among  fome  fpecies  of 
birds,  the  female,  at  a  certain  period,  is  accuftomed  to 
compel  the  young  ones  to  leave  the  neft  ;  that  is,  when 
the  young  have  acquired  fo  much  ftrength  that  they  are 
no  longer  entitled  to  ail  her  care.  But  they  ftill  claim 
fome  of  her  care.  Their  flights,  are  awkward,  arid  foon 
broken  by  fatigue.  They  fall  to  the  ground,  where,  in 
America,  they  are  frequently  expofed  to  the  attacks  of 
the  ferpent,  which  attempts  to  devour  them.  In  this 
lituation,  the  mother  will  place  herfelf  upon  the  branch 
of  a  tree  or  bufh,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ferpent.  She  will 
dart  upon  the  ferpent,  in  order  to  prevent  the  defttuftion 
of  her  young  :  but  fear,  the  inftinft  of  felf-prefervaiion, 
will  compCel  her  to  retire.  She  leaves  the  ferpent,  how¬ 
ever,  but  fora  (hort  time, /arid  then  returns  again.  Often¬ 
times,  file  prevents  the  deftruftiori  of  her  young,  attacking 
the  fnake  with  her  wing,  her  beak,  or  her  claws.  Should 
the  reptile  fucceed  in  capturing  the  young,  the  mother  is 
expofed  to  lefs  danger.  For,  whilff  engaged  in  f.vallowing 
them,  he  has  neither  inclination  nor  power  to  feize  upon 
the  old  one.  But  the  appetite  of  the-  ferpent-tribe  is 
great  :  the  capacity  of  their  (tcmachs  is  not  lefs  fo.  The 
danger  of  the  mother  is  at  hand,  when  the  young  are  de¬ 
voured.  The  fnake  feizes  upon  her:  ancbthis  is  tiie  ca- 
talirophe  which  crowns  the  tale  of  fal'cindti'on,  whether  of 
the  bird,  or  the  gquirrel  ! 

“  Some  years  (luce,  the  ingenious  Mr.  Rittenhoufe  was 
induced  to  fuppofe,  front  the  peculiar  melancholy  cry  of 
a  red-winged-maize-thief,  ( oriojiis  p/icenicetts,  .Linn.)  that  a 
fnake  was  at  no  great  diftance  fron)  it,  and  that  the  bird 
was  in  'diftrefs.  He  threw  a  (tone  at  the  place  from  which 
the  cry  proceeded,  which  had  the  effect  of  driving  the 
bird  away.  Tire  poor  animal,  however,  immediately  ve- 
tnrned-to  the  fame  fpot.  Mr.  Rittenhoufe,  now  went  to 
the  place  where  the  bird  alighted,  'and,  to  his  great  allo- 
nifhment,  he  found  it  perched  upon  the  back  of  a  large 
black-fnake,  which  it  was  pecking  with  its  beak.  At 
this  very  time,  the  ferpent  was  in  the  a£t  of  fw  allowing  a 
young  bird,  and  from  the  enlarged  flze  of  the  reptile’s 
'belly  it  was  evident  that  it  had  already  Swallowed  two  or 
three  other  young  birds.  After  the  fnake  was  killed, 
the  old  bird  flew- away.  Mr.  Rittenhoufe  fays,  that  the 
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cry  and  actions  of  this  bird  had  been  precifely  fimila.r  to 
thofe  of  a  bird  which  is  (aid  to  be  under  the  fafcinating 
influence. of  a  ferpent ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  this  very  in- 
ftance  would,  by  many  credulous  perfons,  have  been  ad¬ 
duced  as  a  proof  of  the  exi (fence  of  fuch  a  faculty.  But 
what  can.be  more  evident  than  the  general  explanation 
of  this  cafe  :  The  maize-thief  builds  its  ueft  in  low  buflies, 
tile  bottoms  of  which  are  the  ufual  haunts  of  tile  black- 
fnake.  The  reptile  found  no  difficulty  in  glicHng-  up -to 
the  neft,  from  which,  nioft  probably  in  the  able  nee  of  the 
mother,  it  had  taken  the  young  ones.  Or  it  had  feizeci 
the  young  ones,  after  they  had  been  forced  from  the  neff 
by  the  mother.  In  either  cafe,  the  mother  hud  come  to 
prevent  them  from  being  devoured. 

“  A  black-fnake  fometimes  finds  great  difficulty  in  ob¬ 
taining  his  prey  upon  a  tree,  In  fupport  of  this  affertion, 

I  could  adduce  many  Lifts.  I  (hall  content  myfelf,  how¬ 
ever,  with  relating  only  one  inftance,  which  (trikingly 
iilufirates  my  pofiticn  :  A  black-fnake  was  feen  climbing 
up  a  tree,  evidently  with  t lie  viyw  pf  procuring  the  young 
birds.in  the  neft  of  a  Baltimore7bird.  This  bird  fu  fpends 
its  neft  at  the  extremity  of  a  branch.  The  branch  to  which 
the  bird  had  affixed  its  neft,  being  very  (lender,  the  ferpent 
found  it  impoffi’ole  to  come  at  the  neft  by  crawling  along 
it :  he,  therefore,  took  the  advantage  of  another  branch, 
which  hung  above  the  neft,  and  twitting  a  fmall  portion 
of  his  tail  around  it,  he  was  enabled,  by  (Retching  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  body,  to  reach  the  neft,  into  which  he  in- 
(inuated  his  head,  and  thus  glutted  his  appetite  with  the 
young  birds.” 

Upon  the  whole,  there  feems  very  little  doubt  but  that 
Dr.  Barton  is  cor  reft,  as  well  as  judicious,  in  his  concLu- 
fions  on  this  fubjeft.  If  fo,  the  power  of  fafeination  muff 
fall  to  the  ground,  as  that  of  witchcraft  has  long  (nice 
done  ;  and  of  which  delufive  doftrine  this  feems  a  meie 
fragment.  Indeed  it  wonld  very  ill  accord  with  the  bene¬ 
volent  plan  of  an  all-wife  and  equal  Providence,  to  be¬ 
llow  upon  any  one  race  of  its  creatures  an  exclufive  power 
of  drawing  into  inevitable  deftruftion  another  race,  over 
which  its  bountiful  protection  and  care  is  manifefted  in 
an  extraordinary  degree  ;  as  ftated  underOriNiTHOLOGV. 
The  truth,  therefore,  feems  to  be,  that  this  (hrieking  and 
fluttering  of  the  parent  bird  over  the  menacing  position 
of  the  ferpent,  are  no  more  than  the  natural  expreffions 
of  anxiety  in  a  mother,  for  the  care  and  iafety  of  her  in¬ 
fant  progeny.  This  view  of  fafeination  agrees  alfo  much 
more  juftly  with-  the  general  in  Hindis  of  the  whole  lix 
clafiesof  animals:  for  though  they  are  fubjefted,  for  the 
wifeft  of  purposes',  to  prey  on  one  another,  yet  this  is  done, 
not  by  witchcraft,  but  by  wiles,  and  fnares,  and  cunning 
artifices,  more  or  lefs  obf’ervtible  in  the  economy  of  every 
diftinft  race,  for  the  fuftenance  and  fupport  of  life,  even 
from  the  fmalieft  animalcule,  to  the  royal  tiger  of  Ben¬ 
gal  ;  and  is  moft  ftfikingly  exemplified  in  the  inftinfts 
and  1  ft. bits  of  the  te (hideous  and  finny  tribes.  See  account 
of  the  Cancer  ruricola ,  vol.  iii.  p.  706  ;  alfo  the  articles 
ENTOMOLOGY,  KcLMINTOLOG  V,  ICHTHYOLOGY,  &C. 

1' AS 'CINE'S,'  [  [French.]  In  fortification,  faggots 
made  of  the  twigs  and  fmall  branches  of  trees  and  bruflti- 
vvood,  bound  up  in  bundles  ;  thefe,  being  mixed  with 
earth,  ferve  to  fill  up  ditches,  to  make  the  parapets  of 
trenches',  batteries,  See. 

FAS'CINOUS,  adj,  [  fafeinum ,  Lat.]  Caufed  or  afting 
by  witchcraft,  or  enchantment.  Not  in  uj'e. — I  (hall  not 
difeufs  the  poffibility  of fafeinous  difeafes,  farther  than  re¬ 
fer  to  experiment.  Harvey. 

FASCI'OLA,  J'.  [Latin;  from  the  fimilitude  of 
moft  of  thefe  worms  to  a  little  band.]  In  helmintolog'y, 
the  F Luke,  or  Gourd-yvorm  ;  a  genus  belonging  to  the 
■order  of  vermes  inteftina,  the  charafters  of  which  are 
thefe  :  body  fiattifh  ;  an  aperture  or  pore  in  the  head, 
/pnd  another  in  the  abdomen.  They  are  hermaphrodite, 
and  oviparous  ;  and  are  found  in  the  ftomach,  intettines, 
or  liver,  of  various  animals.  Forty-feven  fpecies  of  this 
worm  are  uoyv  known,  and  tire  divided  into  four  clafl’es, 

viz. 
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viz.  I.  Infeding  the  mafiifnalia,  of  which  there  are  thir¬ 
teen  fpecies ;  viz.  The  fafciola  hoinims,  fometimes 
found  in  the  difeafed  liver  of  the  human  fpecies,  who  die 
in  confumptions.  See  Gmclin’s  I.inn. — The  fafciolaJvepa- 
tica,  popularly  imagined  to  be  the  caufe  of  what  is  called 
the  rot  in  fheep.  It  is  about  an  inch  long,  broaded  in 
the  fore-part,  and  gradually  narrowing' to  the  tail.  In 
form,  it  bears  fome  refemhlance  to  the  feed  of  the  gourd, 
whence' it  acquired  the  trivial  name  of  gourd-worm  ;  and 
its  likenefs,  in  miniature,  to  our  common  flat-fifll,  gained 
it  the  appellation  of  flounder.  Their  motion,  when  taken 
front. a  difeafed  liver,  and  thrown  into  warm  water,  is  vi¬ 
gorous  and  undulating,  very  fimilar  to  that  of  the  above- 
mentioned-  fill) .  The  back  is  fome  what  elevated,  and  of 
a  yellow  i  fn  colour;  but  the  belly  is  quite  flat,  ana  of  a 
lighter  colour.  They  cannot  endure  the  cold  ;  but  if,  on 
being  ex  poled  to  it,  they  are  deprived  of  motion,  they 
will  quickly  revive  by  being  held  in  the  hand,  or  cad  into 
warm  liquor. 

The  ingenious,  M.  Leeuwenhoek  gives  the  following 
defcription  of  this  intedinkl  worm,  when  fubjefted  to  the 
microfcope:  “  The  (kin  on  the  back  appears  rough  and 
furrowed,  and  covered  with  prickles  or  points,  and  fo 
tranfparent,  that  the  intedines  may  plainly  be  feen  on  both 
fides.  "The  head  is  of  a  pointed  form,  the  mouth  pro¬ 
jecting,  open,  and  of  an  oval  diape,  like  that  of  a  carp. 
The  eyes  are  very  prominent,  furrounded  with  a  cartila¬ 
ginous  or  gridly  ring,  and  are  placed,  as  we  fee  in  many 
flat  fillies,  both  on  the  back  or  upper  fide,  with  a  divifion 
between  them.  From  the  heart  arife  two  vedels  fpread- 
ing  over  the  whole  body,  with  a  fpace  between  them,  ex¬ 
tending  all  down  the  back;  arid  between  thefe  velfels  are 
many  (mailer  ones,  which  are  fo  minute  that  no  moidure 
caii  be  difeovered  within  them.  I  obferved  in  the  larger 
velfels,  three  forts  of  juices,  namely,  in  fome  a  yellowiih- 
brown,  and  fometimes  a  kind  of  purple;  in  others  a  pale 
green  ;  of  a  glutinous  or  dimy  nature,  and  yet  flowing  in 
the  velfels  (eyen  after  the  death  of  the  animal,)  towards 
the  heart,  if  held- up  by  the  tail,  and  back  again,  upon 
the  head  being  railed.  The  excretory  duft  is  in  a  very 
unufual  place,  being  on  the  right  (ide  of  the  body,  clofe 
tinder  the  head,  for  which  reafon  the  intedines  are  as  it 
were  crowded  together  in  an  heap.  There  is  a  fmall  pro¬ 
tuberance  at  the  beginning  of  the  bowels,  which  I  take 
to  be  tiie  liver;  and  between  this  and  the  bowels,  I  find 
in  all  of  them  which  I  have  examined,  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  oval  particles,  hundreds  of  which,  taken  toge¬ 
ther,  are  not  equal  to  the  fize  of  a  grain  of  land.  They 
are  of  a  pale  red  colour,  and  I  take  them  to  be  the  fpawn 
or  eggs.  Notwithflanding  my  mod  diligent  examination, 

I  never  could  dilcover  any  did'erence  of  |ex.  They  may 
be  faid  to  fwarrii  in  the. livers  of  rotten  dieep  ;  though 
this  depends  on  their  having  had  more  or  lefs  time  to  pro¬ 
pagate.  1  have  taken  out  of  one  liver  870  in  number, 
beddes  many  fragments,  and  exclu  five  of  thole  which  were 
cut  in  pieces  by  the  knife  in  opening  the  liver:  and  in 
another  liver  I  have  feen  but  ten  or  twelve.  I  have  known 
fheep  to  be  infelled  by  tlie.nr  even- from  the  womb  of  the 
parent,  and  iambs  of  a  year  old  and  upwards,  as  well  as 
aged  fheep.”  They  lire  found  of  many  different  fizes, 
according  to  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  evolved  ; 
but  when  full  grown,  they  are  of  t  he  exact  fize  as  figured 
in  the  Engraving,  at. fig.  1. — For  more  on  this  fuhjeft,  Ice 
Helminto log  r  ;  and  for  piopofed  cities,  lee  the  uuicle 
Ovis. 

The  other  fpecies  are  :  The  fafciola  vulpis  ;  head  thick, 
rounded,  and  leparated  from  the  trunk  by  a  circular  arch  ; 
tail  with  two  cylindrical  appendages:  found  in  the  in¬ 
tedines  of  the  fox.  Putorii  ;  minute,  and  rcundilh,  with 
two  approximate  pores  ;  found  in  the  intedines  of  the 
polecat.  Mclis;  body  thick,  head  triangular :  inhabits 
the  intedines  of  the  badger.  Vefpertilionis ;  body  retidilh- 
brown,  ilediy,  tranfverfely  driate  with  minute  dots  :  found 
in  the  intedines  of  the  long-eared  bat.  Leporis;  found 
in  dilealed  livers  of. the  hare;  lame  form,  and  about  half 
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the  fize,  of  that  found  in  rotten  fheep.  Bourn  ;  found  in 
the  difeafed  livers  of  cows  and  oxen.  Percorum;  in  the 
liver  of  (wine.  Apri;  in  the  liver  of  the  boar.  Cervi; 
in  the  liver  of  deer.  Equi  ;  in  the  liver  of  horfes.  The 
five  lad-mentioned  refemble  fafciola  hepatica,  and  are  full 
as  large  or  larger,  and  probably  only  varieties.  Elaphi ; 
body  conic-ovate,  with  a  very  large  aperture  behind  ; 
mouth  all-urgent  and  remote  :  found  in  the  domach  of  the 
dag,  and  is  gregarious. 

II.  Infefiing  birds.-*-Of  thefe  there  are  nine  fpecies, 
viz.  the  bibs';  found  in  the  gall  duff  of  the  black  ea  !e  ; 
body  thick,  gregarious.  Buteonis;  inhabits  the  intedines 
of  the  buzzard  ;  body  with  two  pores.  Milvi;  body  flat, 
with  a  double  pore :  found  in  the  intedines  of  the  kite. 
Strigis  ;  body  roundidi,  with  a  (ingle  pore  :  inhabits  the 
intedines  of  the  kite.  Pu fill's  ;  very  minute,  and  inclofed 
in  a  cyd  or  bag:  found  in  the  thorax  of  t he  drix  alnco, 
and  the  hedge-hog,  under  the  (kin;  hence  is  probably 
not  of  this  genus.  Anferis  ;  oblong,  ovate,  with  oppofite 
papillae  placed  in  two  rows;  pores  approximate  :  found 
in  the  reft um  of  the  goofe.  Gruis;  inhabits  the  intedines 
of  the  crane.  Ardeae  ;  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  in¬ 
tedines  of  the  bittern:  body  i'uborbicular.  Anatis;  found 
in  the  intedines  of  the  duck  :  body  final!,  pelhfcid,  and 
fometimes  white;  the  fore-part  ending  in  a  truncate  tri¬ 
angle,  the  hind-part  rounded;  intedines  black,  flexuous; 
ovaries  lateral.  A  correft  delineation  of  this  fluke  is 
given  at  fig.  2,  of  its  natural  fize  ;  and  at  fig.  3,  the  fame 
is  Ihewn  confiderably  magnified,  in  order  to  difplay  the 
beautiful  arrangement  of  the  vedels  and  intedines. 

III.  Infeding  reptiles. — Of  thefe  there  are  only  three 
fpecies  as  yet  known,  viz.  the  falamandrae  ;  oblong,  fnb- 
linear,  refembling  an  oil-flalk;  pores  remote:  found  in 
the  reftum  of  the  falamander.  Range  ;  body  fubclavate, 
mouth  feflile:  found  in  the  intedines  and  liver  of  the  frog; 
is  very  How  in  motion,  fir  ft  contrafting  itfelf  into  a  globu¬ 
lar  form,  and  then  dilating  itfelf  into  a  flat  broad  ihape. 
Uncinulata;  body  armed  with  twa  eladic  hooks  on  .the 
hind-part:  inhabits  the  efculent  frog,  under  the  common 
integuments  of  the  abdomen  ;  in  its  motion  it  refembles 
a  leech. 

IV.  Infeding  fiflt. — Of  thefe  there  are  twenty-two  fpe¬ 
cies,  viz.  the  binodis  ;  round,  with  a  papillary  lateral 
pore:  inhabits  the  intedines  of  various- fillies  ;  tail  fili¬ 
form,  half  as  long  as  the  body.  Didicln  ;  body  long  and 
round,  with  a  projecting  excavated  lateral  pore;  found 
in  the  intedines  of  various  fillies.  Anguilla:  ;  found  in  the. 
eel.  Scabra  ;  bddy  round,  tranfverfely  driate,  and  ferret- 
late  at  the  margin  :  inhabits  the  domach  of  the  whiting- 
pout.  This  fpecies  is  hardly  viable  to  the  naked  eye; 
vivid,  pellucid,  and  protruding  from  its  mouth  a  hard 
hollowed  fp  has  rule  ;  with  a  white  double  filiform  veflel, 
and  another  blackidi  flexuous  one  filled  with  eggs,  run¬ 
ning  down  the  whole  length  of  the  body.  Eglilini  ;  in¬ 
habits  the  intedines  of  the  haddock  ;•  half  an  inch  long, 
cinereous,  and  rounded  at  the, ends.’  Blennii;  found  in  the 
intedinal  mucus  of  the  viviparous  ble.nny;  body  nor  vifible 
to  the  naked  eye  ;  white,  pellucid,  and  generally  curved 
into  an  obtufe  angle.  Sccrpii  ;  body  elliptic,  and  perfo¬ 
rated  at  one  end  with  a  minute  papilla  :.  found  in  the  in¬ 
tedines  of  the  father-1  affier.  Pla'telfa  ;  in  the  intedinal 
mucus  of  the  plaile  ;  body  extremely,  minute  ;  divided  in¬ 
to  dx  alternate  pans  of  green  and' white  ;  terminal  pore 
large,  lateral  one  placed  in  the  middle  ;  eggs  deep  green. 
Luciopercas;  in  the  intedines  of  the  perca  lucioperca; 
body  about  the  fize  oi  a  grain  of  land,  brownidi  ;  neck  cy¬ 
lindrical  ;  lateral  pore  a  little  prominent  and  narrower 
downwards.  Pereas  ;  ovate,  ventricofe ;  neck  Ihort ;  ter¬ 
minal  pore  nodulous  at  the  margin  :  inhabits  the  intedines 
of  the  rude;  larger  than  the  lad.  Lagasha;  body  rounded, 
with  along  neck:  found  in  the  intedines  of  the  perch. 
Clavata;  body  livid,  wrinkled,  and  clavate  behind  :  in¬ 
habits  the  domach  ot  the  fcomber  pelamis ;  about  two 
inches  long.  Varica  ;  found  in  the  domach  of  the  fal- 
mon:  body  elongated,  often  diverging  into  an  acute  angle, 
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fmooth  when  extended,  and  a  little  wrinkled  when  con¬ 
tracted  ;  lateral  pore  placed  nearly  in  the  middle  ;  a  dou¬ 
ble  filiform  white  veficle  running  down  each  fide,  and 
connected  below  with  two  white,  ovate,  opakc,  bodies; 
eggs  numerous,  fcattered,  yellowifh-green,  in  a  flexuous 
hyaline  tube,  and  each  inclofed  in  a  pellucid  membrane. 
Eriocis  ;  found  in  the  intefiines  of  the  fewen  ;  very  mi¬ 
nute  :  fore-part  of  the  body  retraCtile  and  extenfile,  in¬ 
cluding  a  filiform  conglomerate  inteftine  and  two  veficles. 
Farionis ;  found  in  the  inteftinal  mucus  of  the  falmon  : 
body  yellowifh,  about  a  line  long,  the  margin  obtufcly 
crenulate,  the  anterior  lobes  nearly  fquare  and  membra¬ 
naceous.  Truttae  ;  body  oblong,  with  two  white  lucid 
orbicular  fpots  behind  the  lower  aperture  :  found  in  the 
reCtum  of  the  trout.  Urnblae  ;  found  in  confiderable  num¬ 
bers  in  the  back  of  the  falmo  umbla,  beneath 'the  (kin  ; 
one  line  and  a  half  long:  body  whitifii,  refembling  a 
.flafk,  broader  behind  and  obtufely  truncate,  the  margin 
acute.  Lucii  ;  lanceolate,  with  a  crenate  deprelfed  mar¬ 
gin  ;  neck  long  and  round  :  found  in  the  ftomach  and  cefo- 
phagus  of  the  pike  ;  body  red,  an  inch  and  a  half  long. 
Halecis  ;  found  in  the  ftomach  of  the  herring.  Bramas  ; 
in  t he  intefiines  of  breams  and  fiicklebacks ;  body  white  ; 
lateral  pore  at  the  bafe  of  the  neck.  Jefis;  in  the  intef- 
tines  of  the  cyprinus  jefes  :  body  refembling  a  flafk  or 
■long-necked  bottle.  Loliginis ;  body  oblong,  white; 
mouth  with  tranfverfe  papillae  :  found  in  the  intefiines  of 
■the  cuttle-fifh. 

FASEAL'DO,  a  town  of  T taly ,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  province  of  Calabria  Citra:  fifteen  miles 
weft-fouth-wefi  of  Bafignano. 

FAS'GUNTIDE, /.  Faftipg-tidc  ;  Shrove-Tuefday  ; 
the  beginning  of  Lent. 

FASH'ION,y~.  [  fafon ,  Fr.  facies,  Lat.]  Form  ;  make  ; 
fiate  of  any  thing  with  regard  to  its  outward  appearance. 
— The  fafiion  of  his  countenance  was  altered.  Luke. 

Stand  thefe  poor  people’s  friend  : 

Or  let  me  lofe  the fajhion  of  a  man.  Skakfpcare. 

The  make  or  cut  of  clothes: 

I’ll  be  at  charges  for  a  looking-glafs, 

And  entertain  a  fcore  or  two  of  taylors, 

To  ftudy  fafiions  to  adorji  my  body.  Skakfpcare. 

Manner;  fort;  way. — They  pulled  down  or  defaced  all 
images  in  churches  ;  and  that  in  fuch  unfeafonable fajhion , 
as  if  it  had  been  done  in  hofiility  againft  them.  Hayward. 

. — Cuftora  operating  upon  drefs,  or  any  domeftic  ornaments: 

Here’s  the  note 

How  much  your  chain  weighs  to  the  utmoft  carat, 

The  finenefs  of  the  gold,  the  chargeful  fajhion.  Shakefpeare. 
Cuftom  ;  general  practice. — No  wonder  that  pafiorals  are 
fallen  into  difefieem,  together  with  that  fafiion  of  life 
upon  which  they  were  grounded.  Waljh. — Manner  imi¬ 
tated  from  another;  way  efiablifhed  by  precedent : 
Sorrow  fo  royally  in  you  appears, 

That  I  will  deeply  put  the  fafiion  on, 

And  wear  it  in  my  heart.  Skakfpcare. 

General  approbation  ;  mode. — A  young  gentleman  accom¬ 
modates  himfelf  to  the  innocent  diverfions  in. fafiion.  Locke. 
— Rank;  condition  above  the  vulgar.  It  is  ufed  in  a  fenfe 
below  that  of  quality. — It  is  ftrange  that  men  of  fafiion, 
and  gentlemen,  fiiouid  fo  grofsly  belie  their  own  know¬ 
ledge.  Raleigh. — Any  thing  worn  : 

Now,  by  this  maiden  blofibm  in  my  hand, 

I  fcorn  thee,  and  thy  fajhion ,  peevith  boy.  Shakefpeare. 
The  farcy,  a  difiemper  in  hor.fes  ;  a  barbarous  word. — His 
liorfe  is  pofleft  with  the  glanders,  infected  with  th t  fafiions, 
and  full  of  windgalls."  Shakefpeare. 

To  F  ASH'ION,  v.  a.  [fat;oriner,  Fr.]  To  form  ;  to  mould; 
to  figure. — Did  not  he  that  made  me  in  the  womb,  make 
him  ?  And  did  not  one  fafiion  us  in  tire  womb  ?  Job. 

A  different  toil  another  forge  employs, 

Here  the  loud  hammer  fafiions  female  toys : 
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Each  trinket  that  adorns  the  modern  dame, 

Firff  to  thefe  little  artifts  ow’d  its  frame.  Gay. 

To  fit;  to  adapt ;  to  accommodate. — Laws  ought  to  be 
fajhioned  unto  the  manners  and  conditions  of  the  people  to 
whom  they  are  meant ;  and  not  to  be  impofed  upon  them 
according  to  the  finiple  rule  of  right.  Spenfer. 

This  cardinal, 

Though  from  an  humble  (lock  undoubtedly, 

Was  fafiion' d  to  much  honour  from  his  cradie.  Shakefpeare. 
To  counterfeit.  Not  ufed. — It  better  fits  my  blood  to  be 
difdained  of  all,  than  to  fafiion  a  carriage  to  rob  love 
from  any.  Shakefpeare. — To  make  according  to  the  rule 
preferibed  by  cuffom. — The  value  of  the  labour  em¬ 
ployed  about  one  parcel  of  lilver  more  than  another, 
makes  a  difference  in  their  price  ;  and  thus  fafhioned  plate 
fells  for  more  than  its  weight.  Locke. 

FASH'ION-MONGER,  f.  A  ftudier  of  fafliions.— - 
That  we  fliould  be  thus  afflifted  with  thefe  Arrange  flies,, 
thefe fa/hion-mongers .  Shakefpeare. 

FASH'ION-MONGERING,  adj.  Behaving  like  a 
fa  fh  ion- monger. — Scambling,  out-fating,  faf lion-mongcring, 
boys.  Shakefpeare. 

FASH'ION-PIECES,  f.  The  hindmoft  timbers  which 
terminate  the  breadth  and  form  the  ffern  of  the  fhip. 

FASH'IONABLE,  adj.  Approved  by  cuftom  ;  efta- 
blithed  by  cuftom  ;  modith. — The  eminence  of  your  con¬ 
dition  will  invite  gentlemen  to  the  ftudy  of  nature,  and 
make  philofophy  fajhionable.  Glanville. — Made  according 
to  the  mode  : 

Rich  fajhionable  robes  her  perfon  deck  ; 

Pendents  her  ears,  and  pearls  adorn  her  neck.  Drydcn. 
Obfervant  of  the  mode  : 

Time  is  like  a fafiionable  hoft. 

That  (lightly  fhakes  his  parting  gueft  by  th’  hand; 

But  with  his  arms  outftretch’d,  as  he  would  fly, 

Grafps  in  the  comer  :  welcome  ever  fmiles, 

And  farewell  goes  out  fighing.  Shakefpeare. 

Having  rank  above  the  vulgar,  and  below  nobility. 

FASH'ION ABLENESS,  J'.  Modiflt  elegance;  fuch 
appearance  as  is  according  to  the  prefent  cuftom. — Why 
fliould  they  not  continue  to  value  themfelves  for  this  out- 
fide  fafkionablencfs  of  the  taylor,  when  their  parents  have 
fo  early  inftruCted  them  to  do  fo  ?  Locke. 

FASH'IONABLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  conformable  to 
cuftom;  with  modifti  elegance. — He  mud  at  length  die 
dully  of  old  age  at  home,  when  here  he  might  fo  fajhion- 
ably  and  genteelly  have  been  duelled  or  fluxed  into  ano¬ 
ther  world.  South. 

FASH'IONIST,  f.  A  follower  of  the  mode  ;  afop;  a 
coxcomb. 

FASI  A'NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  province  of  Bari  :  eight  miles  Couth  of  Monopoli. 

To  FAST,  v.n.  \_fafaon,  Goth,  ptej-can,  Sax.]  To 
abftain  from  food  : 

Our  love  is  not  fo  great,  Hortenfio, 

But  we  may  blow  our  nails  together, 

And  faf  it  fairly  out.  Shakefpeare. 

To  mortify  the  body  by  religious  abffinence. — When 
thou  fafef,  anoint  thy  head  and  vvafli  thy  face,  that  thou 
appear  not  unto  men  to  faf.  Matt.  vi. 

FAST,  f.  Abffinence  fromfood. — Happy  and  innocent 
were  the  ages  of  our  forefathers,  who  broke  their  fafs 
with  herbs  and  roots;  and  when  they  were  permitted 
flefli,  eat  it  only  drefled  with  hunger  and  fire.  Taylor. 
She’s  gone  unkindly,  and  refus'd  to  call 
One  glance  to  feed  me  for  fo  long  afaft.  '  Drydcn. 
Religious  mortification  by  abftinence;  religious  humilia¬ 
tion.— We  humble  ourfelves  before  God  this  day,  not 
merely  by  the  outward  folenmities  of  a  faf,  but  by  afflict¬ 
ing  our  fouls  as  well  as  bodies  for  our  fins.  Atterbury. 

Nor  pray’rs  nor  fafs  its  ftubborn  pulfe  reftrain  ; 

Nor  tears,  for  ages  taught  to  flow  in  vain.  Pope. 

The 
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The  folemnity  of  general  Fasts,  accompanied  with 
humiliation  and  prayer,  is  found  among  the  earliell  rites 
and  ufages  of  the  chofen  people  of  God,  upon  all  occa¬ 
sions  of  great  adverfity  or  affliction.  Hence  the  primitive 
fathers  of  the  Chriftian  church,  in  propagating  tiie  gOtpel 
difpenfation,  retained  this  wholefome  feature  of  felt-de¬ 
nial  ,  of  mortification,  and  of  patience,  under  the  perfe- 
cuting  hand  of  the  enemies  of  God  and  his  church,  or 
during  the  fcourge  of  peflilence,  or  of  cruel  and  relentlefs 
war,  too  often  fet  on  foot  for  the  purpofes  of  aggrandize¬ 
ment  and  ambition.  It  is  a  very  honourable  teftimony  ot 
the  morals  of  the  prefent  age,  that  the  lame  pious  relig- 
nation  to  the  will  of  divine  Providence — the  fame  humi¬ 
liation  and  acknowledgement  of  our  manifold  offences, 
Hill  characterize  the  do'Ctrines  of  the  Chriltian  church  ; 
and  are,  on  all  momentous  occalions,  recognized  and  en¬ 
forced  by  the  canons  of  the  proteftant  religion. — It  is 
from  this  truly  devout  and  righteous  principle,  that  days 
of  folemn  fall  and  humiliation,  of  prayer  and  earned  foli- 
citation,  for  the  protection  of  Almighty  God  againft  the 
malice  of  a  public  and  inveterate  enemy,  are,  at  due  and 
proper  feafons,  appointed  to  be  obferved  by  all  Chriftian 
people  throughout  our  united  kingdom. — See  Absti¬ 
nence,  vol.  i.  p.  33  ;  and  the  article  Lent. 

FAST-DAY,  J'.  A  faft  ;  a  day  of  mortification  by  re¬ 
ligious  abftinence. 

FAST,  adj.  [paepT,  Sax.]  Firm;  immoveable. — He 
by  his  (Length  fetteth  faf  the  mountains.  Pfal.  lxy.  6. — 
Strong;  impregnable.  —  Kngland,  by  report  of  the  chro¬ 
nicles,  was  infelted  with  robbers  and  outlaw's;  which, 
lurking  in  woods  and  faf  places,  ufed  often  to  break  forth 
to  rob  and  fpoil.  SpcnJ'er. — Fixed;  adhering;  not  fepara- 
ble. — A  man  in  a  boat,  who  tugs  at  a  rope  that’s  faf  to 
a  fliip,  looks  as  if  he  refolved  to  draw  the  (hip  to  him. 
Temple. — Deep  ;  found. — I  have  feen  her  rife  from  her 
bed,  take  paper,  fold  it,  feal  it,  and  again  return  to  her 
bed  :  yet  all  this  while  in  a  molt  faf  deep.  Shakefpeare. — 
Firm  in  adherence. — Quick  wits  be  in  defire  new-fangled  ; 
in  purpofe  unconftant  ;  light  to  promife  any  thing,  ready 
to  forget  every  thing,  both  benefit  and  injury ;  and  there¬ 
by  neither  fajl  to  friend,  nor' fearful  to  foe.  AJ'cham. — 
[From JJiJl,Wz\(h,  quick.]  Speedy  ;  quick;  fwift.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  this  fenfe  be  not  always  adverbial. — 
This  work  goeth  fajl  on,  and  profpereth.  Ezra,  v.  8. 

Skill  comes  fo  flow,  and  life  fo  faf  doth  fly, 

We  learn  fo  little,  and  forget  fo  much.  Davies. 

Fast  andloofe.  Uncertain;  variable;  inconltant;  deceitful: 

If  fhe  perceived  by  his  outward  cheer, 

That  any  would  his  love  by  talk  bewray, 

Sometimes  fhe  heard  him,  fometimes  ftopt  her  ear, 

And  played  faf  and  loofc  the  Live-long  day.  Fairfax. 

FAST,  adv.  Firmly  ;  immoveably  : 

This  love  of  theirs  myfelf  have  often  feen, 

Haply  when  they  have  judg’d  me  faf  afleep.  Shakefpeare. 

Clofely;  nearly.  In  this  fenfe  it  is  united  with  fome 
other  word,  as  by,  or  befde  : 

Let  purling  it  reams,  be  in  her  fancy  feen. 

And  flow’ry  meads,  and  vales  of  cheerful  green  ; 

And  in  the  midft  of  deathlefs  groves 
Soft  lighing  wifhes  lie, 

And  fmiling  hopes  faf  by. 

And  juft  beyond  ’em  ever-laughing  loves.  Dry  den. 

Here  o’er  the  martyr-king  the  marble  weeps, 

And J'af  befde  him  once-fear’d  Edward  fleeps.  Pope. 
Swiftly  ;  nimbly. — I  would  give  a  thousand  pound  I  could 
run  as  faf  as  thou  can’ll.  Shakejpeare. 

The  heavieft  tnufe  the  fwifteft  cotirfe  has  gone, 

As  clocks  run  fafef  when  molt  lead  is  on.  Pope. 

Frequently. — Being  tried  only  with  a  promife,  he  gave 
full  credit  to  that  promife,  and  ftill  give  evidence  of  his 
fidelity  as  faf  as  occafions  were  offered.  Hammond. 
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“Fast  bind,  fast  find.” — This  proverb  teaches,  that 
people  being  fometimes  perfidious,  it  is  a  great  point  ot 
prudence  to  be  upon  our  guard  againft  treachery  and  ini- 
pofitions,  in  all  our  dealings  and  tranfaftions,  either  in 
buying,  felling,  borrowing,  or  lending,  in  order  to  preferve 
a  good  underftanding,  and  a  Lifting  friend fhip,  amongft 
all  our  connexions.  It  alfo  points  to  the  wifdom  and  uti¬ 
lity  of  keeping  all  things  under  lock  and  key,  that  are  in 
any  fhape  expofed  to  the  dangers  of  vvafte,  or  of  being 
purloined . 

To  FASTEN,  v.  a.  To  make  faft;  to  make  firm;  to 
fix  immoveably. — Mofes  reared  up  the  Tabernacle;  and 
fafened  his  fockets.  Exodus. 

By  chance  a  fliip  was  faf  add  to  the  Ihore, 

Which  from  old  Clulium  king  Olinius  bore.  Dryden. 

To  hold  together;  to  cement ;  to  link  : 

She  had  all  magnetic  force  alone, 

To  draw  and  fafen  lundred  parts  in  one.  Donne. 

To  affix  ;  to  conjoin. — The  words  Whig  and  Tory  have 
been  pfeffed  to  the  lervice  of  many  fuccellions  of  parties, 
with  very  different  ideas  fafened  to  them.  Swft. —  fo 
ftainp  ;  to  imprefs;  to  fix  : 

Thinking,  by  this  face, 

To  fafen  in  our  thoughts  that  they  have  courage  ; 

But  ’ t is  not  fo.  Shakefpeare. 

To  unite  infeparably. — Their  opprefiors  have  changed 
the  feene,  and  combated  the  opinions  in  their  true  ihape, 
upon  which  they  could  not  fo  well  fafen  their  difguife. 
Decay  of  Piety . — To  lay  on  with  ftrength. — Could  he  fafen 
a  blow,  or  make  a  thruft,  when  not  luffered  to  approach  > 
Dryden. 

To  FAS'TEN,  v.n.  To  fix  himfelf. — This  paucity  of 
blood  may  be  obferved  in  other  forts  of  lizards,  in  frogs, 
and  other  fillies;  and  therefore  an  horfe.le.ech  will  hardly 
jafen  upon  a  fi (h .  Broom. — The  wrong  judgment  that 
mifleads  ns,  and  makes  the  will  often  fafen  on  the  word 
fide,  lies  in  mifrepoi ting  upon  companions.  Locke. 

FAS'TENER,  f.  One  that  makes  fait  or  firm. 

FAS'TENS  Een,  or  Even,  f.  [vaycel-abenS>,  Low 
Sax.]  Slirove-Tuefday,  the  fucceeding  day  being  Alh- 
Wednefday,  the  firft  of  the  Lenten  fait. 

FAS'TER,  f.  He  who  abftains  from  food. 

FAS'TERMANS,  or  Fasting-men,  [homines  kabentes, 
Lat.]  A  term  ufed  in  our  ancient  Englilh  cuftoms  for 
men  in  repute  and  fubftance  ;  or  for  pledges,  fureties,  or 
bondlmen,  who,  according  to  the  Saxon  polity,  were  faf 
bound  to  anfwer  for  each  others  peaceable  behaviour. 

FASTII  AN  D'ED,  adj.  Avaricious ;  clofe handed  ;  clofe- 
fifted  ;  covelous. — The  king  being  faf  handed,  and  loth  to 
part  with  a  fecond  dowry,  prevailed  with  the  prince  to 
be  contrafted  with  the  princefs  Catharine.  Bacon. 

FAS'TI,/.  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  kalendar,  wherein 
were  exprefled  the  fevera!  days  of  the  year,  with  their 
feafts,  games,  and  other  ceremonies.  Of  thefe  there  were 
two  kinds,  the  greater,  and  the  lefs;  tiie  former  being 
diftinguiftied  by  the  appellation  fafi  magif  rales ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  by  that  of  fafi  kalendarcs.  The  fafi  kalendares  were 
the  ephemerides,  or  diaries,  diftinguifliing.  the  feveral 
kinds  of  days ,  fejli,  profejli ;  fafi,  nefafi ,  &c.  The  fir  ft 
author  was  Nuiiia,  who  committed  the  care  and  direction 
of  tiie  fafti  to  the  pontifex  rriaximus,  whom  the  people 
ufed  to  cor.fult  on  every  occafion.  This  cuftom  held  till 
the  year  of  Rome  450,  when  C.  Flavius,  fecretary  to  the 
pontifices,  expofed  in  the  forum  a.  lift  of  all  the  days 
whereon  it  was  lawful  to  work  ;  which  was  fo  acceptable 
to  the  people,  that  they  made  him  curule  aedile. —  In  tiie 
fafi  magijlralcs,  were  expreffed  the  feveral  feafts,  with 
every  thing  relative  to  the  duties  of  religion,  and  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  emperors,  their  birth-days,  and  the  feafts 
and  ceremonies  eftablithed  in  their-  name,  or  for  their 
profperity,  &c.  From  this  was  formed  the  plan  of  our 
prefent  almanac. 
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FASTIDIO'SITY,  f.  Difdainfulnefs  ;  contemptuouf- 
nels.  Swift. 

ASTJ'DIOUS,  adj.  [fafidiofus,  Lat.  fafidictix,  fajli- 
cimijc,  Fr.]  Disdainful;  fqueamifh;  delicate  to  a  vice; 
infolently  nice. — A  fqueamifli  faJUdious  nicenefs,  in  meats 
and  drinks,  muff  be  cttr.ed  by  ftarving.  L’ EjlrangCi 

I  ASTI'DIOUSLY,  adv.  Diidainfully ;  contempfu- 
oudy  ;  fqueamifhly. — Tlieir  foie  talent  is  pride  and  fcorn  : 
they  look  JhJhdiouJIy ,  and  fpeak  difdailifully.  Government  of 
the  Tongue. 

FAS  I'l'GIA,  f  The  tops  of  plants,  flowers,  or  any 
thing  elfe. 

FASTFG  J  ATED,  adj.  [fajligiatus,  Lat.]  Roofed; 
narrowed  up  to  the  top. 

FAST'ING,  part,  at 11.  Abftaining  from  food;  morti- 
lying  the  body  by  religious  abftinence. 

FAST  '1NG-D  A Y,J.  Day  of  mortification  by  religious 
abflinence. — Do  not  call  it  a JaJling-day ,  unlefs  alfo  it  be 
a  day  of  extraordinary  devotion  and  of  alms.  Taylor. — 
Though  abflinence  from  eating  of  fle fit  is  required  on 
thofe  days,  by  our  laws,  it  is  ncverthelefs  made  penal  to 
affirm  that  any  forbearing  of  flefli,  or  eating  of  fifli,  is 
neceffary  to  Salvation,  i  Hawk.  P.C. 

FAST'NEL  ROCK,  a  rock  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the 
coaft,  of  Ireland  :  five  miles  fouth-fouth-wefl  of  Cape 
Clear,  and  eleven  fouth-eaft  of  Browhead. 

FAST'NESS,  f.  State  of  being  fall.  Firmnefs  ;  firm 
adherence. — Such  as  had  given  the  king  diftafle,  did  con¬ 
tend  by  their  forwardnefs  to  (hew  it  was  but  their  fajlne/s 
to  the  former  government,  and  that  thofe  affedtions  ended 
with  the  time!  Clarendon. — Strength;  Security  : 

The  foes  had  left  the  fsjlvefs  of  their  place, 

Prevail’d  in  fight,  and.  had  his  men  in  cliacq.  Dryden. 

A  fireng  place;  a  place  not  ealily  forced. -j—  If  his  adver¬ 
sary  be  not  well  aware  of  him,  he  entrenches  himfelf  in 
a  new  fafnefs,  and  holds  out  the  Siege  with  a  new  artil¬ 
lery.  Watts  on  the  Mind. — Clofenefs;  cor.cifenefs  ;  not  dif¬ 
fusion.  Not  i fed. — Bring  his  (file  from  all  loofe  groflnefs 
to  Such  firm  fajlnejs  in  Latin,  as  in  Demoflhenes.  Afcham. 

FAS'TOLF  (Sir  John),  a  valiant  and  renowned  Englyfh 
officer,  a  knight  banneret,  who  Served  in  France  under 
Henry  IV.  V.  and  VI.  was  defeended  from  an  ancient 
family  in  Norfolk,  and  born  about  the  year  1377.  Me  was 
as  much  difiingui'hed  for  his  virtue  at  home  as  for  his  va¬ 
lour  abroad  ;  arid  became  no  lefs  amiable  in  his  private, 
than  he  had  been  Honourable  in  his  public,  character. 
He  died  in  1459,  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  as  we 
learn  front  his  cotemporary  William  Caxton,  the  fil'd 
English  printer.  By  an  unaccountable  midake  it  has  been 
affected,  that  Shakefpeare’s  Faldaff  was  drawn  to  ridicule 
this  great, man  ;  and  this  has  made  judicious  biographers 
more  fludious  to  preferve  his  reputation. 

FASTUOS'iTY,  /!  Pride;  difdainfulnefs.  Scott. 

FAS'TUOUS,  adj.  [ fajluofus ,  Lat.  fafueux,  fajlueufe, 
Fr.  ]  Proud  ;  haughty. 

FAS'TUOUSNESS, /.  Pride;  haughtinefs.  Scott. 

FAT,  adj.  [pet,  Sax.]  Full-fed;  plump;  fleffiy  ;  the 
contrary  to  lean. — Spare  diet  and  labour  will  keep  consti¬ 
tutions,  where  this  difpolition  is  the  dronged,  from  being 
Jat :  yon  may  fee  in  an  army  forty  thoufand-  foot-loldiers 
without  one  fat  man;  and  I  dare  affirm,  that  by  plenty, 
and  red,  twenty  of  the  forty  (hall  grow  fat.  Arbulhnot. — 
Coarfe;  grofs ;  [fat,  Fr.J 

We’re  lntrry’d  down 
This  lubrique  and  adult’rale  age; 

May,  added  fat  pollutions  of  our  own, 

T’  increafe  the  Steaming  ordures  of  the  dage.  Dryden.  • 

Dull: 

O. fouls!  in  whom  no  heav’nly  fire  is  found, 

Fat  minds,  and  ever-grov’ling  on  the  ground.  Dryden. 

Wealthy;  rich. — Some  are  allured  to  law,  not  on  the 
contemplation  of  equity,  but  on  tiie  promifing  and  pleaf- 
ing  thoughts  of  litigious  term; -,/at  contentious,  and  flow- 
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ing  fees.  Milton. — &  fat  benefice  is  that  which  fo  abounds 
with  an  edate  and  revenues,  that  a  man  may  expend  a 
great  deal  in  delicacies  of  eating  and  drinking.  Ay  life. — 
In  fea-language,  broad  :  thus,  if  the  tuck  of  a  diip’s  quar¬ 
ter  be  deep,  they  fay,  She  has  a  fat  quarter. 

FAT ,  f.  [adtps,  Lat.  ]  A  condenfed  inflammable  fub- 
dance,  contained  in  that  part  of  t he  cellular  membrane 
called  membrana  adipefa.  That  which  furrounds  the  kid¬ 
neys  is  called  axungia,  axunge,  or  diet.  I  n  the  very  young 
foetus  there  is  fcarcely  any  fat  ;  but  in  the  older  feetus, 
fat  begins  to  appear.  When  the  child  is  born,  and  during 
a  few  years  after,  it  hath  much  fat  immediately  beneath 
the  (kin  ;  in  men  the  fat  is  mod  abundantly  Spread  on  the 
glutei  mufcles.  How  it  is  Separated  from  the  blood,  is 
not  certainly  known.  Tiiere  is  alfo  a  fatty  fubftance, 
got  from  the  milk  of  animals,  called  Butter;  for  its 
properties,  fee  vol.iii.  p.553,356.  From  the  mod  ac¬ 
curate  analyfis  of  Crell,  it  appears  that  fat  is  a  kind  of 
oil,  or  butter  rendered'concrete  by  an  acid.  This,  which 
is  called  febacic  acid,  exids  ready  formed  in  fuet,  two 
pounds  affording  fomewhat  more  than  feven  ounces.  It 
is  more  fluid  in  living  than  in  dead  bodies  ;  indolence 
renders  it  lefs  fluid,  whence  by  inactivity  it  is  accumu¬ 
lated.  Its  ufes  are  to  keep  up  the  heat  of  the  body,  and 
defend  the  vifeera  from  the  impreffion  of  external  cold  ; 
to  ferve  as  nourifhment  or  Support  for  the  animal  on  the 
occafion  of  want,  f^knefs,  &c.  Fat  differs  from  fuet 
prinoipally  in  the  great  quantity  of  water  it  contains, 
which  being  Slowly  evaporated,  is  converted  into  a  Seba¬ 
ceous  fubftance.  In  the  human  body  it  Sometimes  con¬ 
cretes  into. a  hardifh  fubftance,  forming  tumours  of  the 
fteatomatous  kind.  In  profufe  fweating  the  fat  is  melted 
down,  and  paffes  off  through  the  pores,  and  thus  the  per- 
fon  is  much  weakened.  The  human  fat  does  not  become 
fluid  when  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  rifes  to  the  nine¬ 
tieth  degree  ;  but  when  it  begins  to  putrify,  iteufily,  and 
with  a  fmal!  degree  of  warmth,  runs  into  oil.  In  ceta¬ 
ceous  fillies,  the  fat  is  thin  as  oil  ;  in  animals  that  live  on 
herbage  only,  the  fat  is  harder,  and  yet  harder  in  thofe 
that  chew  the  cud.  Animal  fats  preferve  fteel  from  ruff: 
better  than  vegetable  ones :  mutton  fuet  prevents  brafs 
from  growing  ill-coloured,  longer  than  any  other  fat  ; 
and  if  a  little  camphor  and  white  lead  is  added,  thefe 
ends  are  (till  better  anfwered. — For  the  chemical  and  me¬ 
dical  properties  of  fat,  fee  the  article  Chemistry,  vol .  iv. 
p.  170,  and  363. 

To  FAT,  v.  a.  To  make  fat  ;  to  fatten  ;  to  make  plump 
and  fleffiy  with  abundant  food. — The  Caribbees  were 
wont  to  geld  their  children,  on  purpofe  to  fat  and  eat 
them.  Locke. — Cattle  fatted  by  good  pafture,  after  violent 
motion,  fometimes  die  fuddenly.  Arbulhnot. 

To  FAT,  v.n.  To  grow  fat;  to  grow  full-flefiied. — 
The  one  labours  in  his  duty  with  a  good  confidence  ;  the 
other,  like  a  bead,  but  fatting  up  for  the  (laughter. 
D Efi range. — An  old  ox  fats  as  well,  and  is  as  good,  as  a 
young,  Mortimer. 

FAT,/,  [piet:,  Sax  .  vatte,  Dut.  This  is  generally  writ¬ 
ten  vat.']  A  veffel  in  which  any  thing  is  put  to  ferment  or 
be  (baked, — The  fats  (hall  overflow  with  wine  and  oif. 
Joel,  ii.  24. — A  meafure  of  eight  bufhels.  A  fat  of  nier- 
charidife  is  an  uncertain  quantity  ;  as,  of  yarn  210  to  22-1 
bundles;  of  unbound  books,  eleven  half  maund  ;  of 
wire,  twenty  to  twenty-five  hundred-weight ;  of  ifinglafs, 
three  and  a  quarter  to  four  hundred-weight.  Bailey. 

FA'TA  MORGA'NA,  or  the  Fairy  Morgana.  See 
the  article  Faro. of  Messina,  p.  222  of  this  volume. 

FATAGA'R,  a  country  of  Africa,  fituated  to  the 
fouth-eaft  of  Abyffinia,  about  lat.  9.  N.  and  Ion.  39.  E. 
Greenwich. 

FA'TAL,  adj.  [fat alls,  Lat.  fatal,  Fr.  ]  Deadly  ;  mor¬ 
tal;  deflxubtive ;  caufing  deftrubtion. —  A  palfy  in  the 
brain  is  molt  dangerous  ;  when  it  feizeth  the  heart,  or  or¬ 
gans  of  breathing,  fatal.  Arbutlinot. 

O  fatal  maid  !  thy  marriage  is  endow’d 

With  Phrygian,  Latian,  and  Rutilian,  blood.  Dryden. 

Proceeding 
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Proceeding  by  dediny;  inevitable;  neceflary. — Others 
delude  their  trouble  by  a  graver  way  of  reafoning,  that 
thefe  things  are  fatal  and  necelfary,  it  being  in  vain  to  be 
troubled  at  that  which  we  cannot  help.  Tillotfon. — Ap¬ 
pointed  by  dediny. — It  was  fatal  to  the  king  to  fight  for 
his  money  ;  and  though  he  avoided  to  fight  with  enemies 
abroad,  yet  he  was  (fill  enforced  to  fight  for  it  with  re¬ 
bels  at  home.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

FA'T  ALIST,  y.  One  who  maintains  that  all  things 
happen  by  inevitable  necefiity. — Will  the  obflinate  fatali/ls 
find  fufficient  apology  ?  Watts. 

FATAL'ITY,  f  [fatalite,  Fr.]  Predeftination  ;  pre¬ 
determined  order  or  feries  of  things  and  .events  ;  preor¬ 
dination  of  inevitable'caufes  acting  invincibly  in  perpe¬ 
tual  fuccefiion. — The  (foies  held  a  fatality,  and  a  fixed 
unalterable  courfe  of  events;  but  then  they  held  alfo, 
that  they  fell  out  by  a  necefiity  emergent  from,  and  inhe¬ 
rent  in,  the  things  themfelves,  which  God  himfelf  could 
not  alter.  South..  —  Decree  of  fate.  —  By  a  drartge  fatality, 
men  fuffer  their  dilfenting  to  be  drawn  into  the  dream  of 
the  prefenr  vogue.  King  Charles.  —  All  the  father’s  pre¬ 
cautions  could  not  fee  Lire  the  fon  from  the  fatality  of  dy¬ 
ing  by  a  lion.  L'EJl range. — Tendency  to  danger  ;  tendency 
to  lome  great  or  hazardous  event. — Seven  times  feven, 
or  forty-nine,  nine  times  nine,  or  eighty-one,  and  feven 
times  nine,  or  the  year  fixty-three,  is  conceived  to  carry 
with  it  the  mod  confiderable  fatality.  Broom. 

F'A'TALLY,  adv.  Mortally;  deftructively,  even  to 
death  : 

’Tis  the  procefiton  of  a  funeral  vow, 

Which  cruel  laws  to  Indian  wives  allow, 

When  fatally  their  virtue  they  approve; 

Cheerful  in  flames,  and  martyrs  of  their  love.  Dryden. 

By  the  decree  of  fate  ;  by  inevitable  and  invincible  de¬ 
termination. — To  lay  that  the  world  was  made  cafually 
by  the  concurrence  of  atoms,  is  to  affirm  that  the  atoms 
compofed  the  world  mechanically  and'  fatally  ■,  only  they 
were  not  fenfible  of  it  Bentley. 

FA'T  ALNESS,  f.  Invincible  necefiity. 

F’ATE.yi  [ fatnm ,  Lat.]  Dediny  ;  an  eternal  feries  of 
fuccefli  ve  caules  : 

There  is  a  necefiity  in  fate 
Why  dill  the  brave  bold  man  is  fortunate. — 

When  empire  in  its  childhood  fird  appears, 

A  watchful  fate  o’erfees  its  riling  years.  Dryden. 

Event  predetermined  : 

Tell  me  what  fates  attend  the  duke  of  Suffolk  r 
— By  water  (hall  he  die,  and  take  his  end.  Shakfpcare. 
Death;  dedrudfcion  ; 

The  whizzing  arrow  lings, 

And  bears  thy  fate,  Antinous,  on  its  wings.  Pope. 
Caufe  of  death  : 

With  full  force  his  deadly  bow  he  bent, 

And  feather’d  fates  among  the  mules  and  fumpters  fent. 

Dryden. 

The  Greeks  denominate  fate  as  it  were  a 

chain  or  necelfary  feries  of  things  indiifolubly  linked  to¬ 
gether.  It  is  alfo  ufed  to  exprefs  a  certain  unavoidable 
defignation  of  things,  by  which  all  agents,  both  necelfary 
and  voluntary,  are  fwayed  and  directed  to  their  ends.  See 
Necessity. — In  this  fenfe,  fate  is  didinguilhed  into, 
i.  Adrological  fate,  arifing  frdm  the  influence  and  pofi- 
tion  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  which  it  was  erroneoufly 
fuppofed  gave  laws  both  to  the  elements  and  mixed  bo¬ 
dies,  and  to  the  wills  of  men.  See  Astrology,  vol.  ii. 
p.  309-324.  2.  Phyfical  fate,  or  an  order  and  feries  of 

natural  caufes  appropriated  to  their  eflefts.  By  this  fate 
it  is  that  fire  warms,  bodies  communicate  motion  to  each 
other,  and  the  ettefts  of  it  produce  all  the  phenomena  of 
nature.  3-  D  ivine  fate,  more  ufually  called  Providence. 
See  Providence. 

4.  The  Fate,  or  Dediny,. of  the  doics,  which  almod  as 
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certainly  dedroys  religion,  by  taking,  away  man’s  free  will, 
as  the  doftrine  of  Epicurus  confufes  all  things  by  denying 
a  Providence.  The  doics  defined  fate,  “a  concatenation 
of  caufes  fo  drpng  that  no  man, could  break  through  it.” 
Seneca,  who  was  of  this  left,  fays,  in  his  Treatife  upon 
Providence,  chap.  5,  that  “all  the  good  or  evil  which  is 
to  happen  to  us  is  fixed  front  the  beginning  by  an  eternal 
and  unchangeable  ordinance  ;  that  the  fame  caufe  which 
decided  our  life,  hath  fixed  and  appointed  alfo  our  death  ; 
that  the  gods  themfelves  are  fubjefted  to  the  fame  ne- 
ccflity  or  dediny,  the  fame  fatality  includes  both  gods  and 
men  ;  that  the  fupreme  God,  the  creator  and  governor 
of  all  things,  having  once  written  the  fates,  is  now  fub¬ 
jeft  to  them  himfelf ;  he  commanded  once,  but  now  for 
ever  obeys.” 

The  Effenians  among  the  Jews,  held  the  fame  opinion 
with  the  doics;  they  maintain,  fays  Jofephus,  “that 
fate  governs  all  things,  and  that  nothing  befals  man  but 
according  to  its  determination.”  Antiq.  viii.  5.  This 
opinion  takes  away  the  life  of  laws,  and,  in  refpeft  to 
man,  roots  out  virtue  and  vice,  rewards  and  punidiments. 
To  what  purpofe  diftate  laws  to  beings  who  can  perform 
nothing  but  what  they  are  predediued  to  do  ?  Such  a  dep 
mud  be  either  nugatory  orunjud;  nugatory,  if  they  pre- 
feribe  to  man  only  what  they  are  inevitably  impelled  to 
perform  ;  unjud,  if  they  require  what  is  beyond  his  abi¬ 
lity.  Why  (liould  men  be  blamed  when  they  do  evil  ? 
-why  praifed  when  they  aft  well  ?  For,  in  faft,  they  do 
neither  good  nor  harm  ;  whatever  they  feem  to  do  is  the 
work  of  fate  or  dediny.  This  is  what  St.  Epiphanius 
urges  againd  the  doics  :  “  Let  the  laws  be  filent  (lays  he); 
it  is  fate  which  leads  on  both  adulterers  and  other  men. 
It  is  the  dars  only  which  merit  punifhment,  if  they  rule 
men’s  actions,  and  if  individuals  aft  but  through  con- 
draint.”  St.  Augudine  himfelf  acknowledges,  that,  if 
we  take  away  man’s  free  will,  there  is  no  longer  either 
fin  or  righteoufilefs,  reward  or  punidiment. 

The  heathens  themfelves  were  aware  of  the  objections 
againd  prededination,  and  have  exprelied  themfelves  very 
firongly  upon  that  fubjeft,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Dialogue  from  Lucian,  entitled  Minos  and  Sodratus  : 

Sojlratus ,  having  been  fentenced  to  the  fiery  lake  tor  hi.s 
wicked  deeds,  fpeaks  thus  :  “  I  beg  and  beleec.h  ot  you, 
Minos,  only  to  hear  me  fpeak,  and  then  judge  whether 
what  I  fay  be  reafonable.” 

Minos.  Have  not  1  heard  you  already  ?  You  have  been 
a  wicked  villain;  you  have  feveral  times  committed 
murder,  and  have  been  a  highwayman  all  your  life  :  you 
have  been  fairly  tried,  and  convifted. 

5.  I  do  not  pretend  to  deny  what  has  been  fully 
proved  againd  nte;  but  the  juftice  of  my  punidiment  is 
what  I  would  beg  leave  to  fubmit  to  your  conlideraii.on. 

M.  The  judice  of  your  punidiment  !  How  can  it  be 
otherwife  than  jud  ?  Is  any  thing  more  jud  than  to  pu— 
nilh  wickednefs  ? 

S.  Tell  me,  I  pray  ;  did  the  actions  of  my  life  pro¬ 
ceed  from  my  own  voluntary  motion,,  or  were,  they  or¬ 
dained  by  fate  ? 

M.  Ordained  by  fate;  that  is  clear  enough.. 

S.  Then  how  can  the  good  or  the  bad  be  more  than 
feemingly  fo,  firice  whatever  we  do  is  merely  in  lu.bTer— 
vience  to  fate  ? 

M.  Why,  yes;  to  be  fare  Clotho  does  allot  to  every 
man  that  is  born, .what  he  is  to  do  in  his  life. 

S.  If  then  a  perfon,  fubjeft  to  the  will  of  another, 
diould  be  obliged  to  commit  a  murder,  w  hom  would  you 
charge  with  the  guilt  ?■ 

M.  Him  who  commanded  the  murder,  without  all 
doubt  ;  for  the  other  is  only  the  inflrument  employed, 
any  more  than  the  fword. 

S’.  I  thank  you,  Minos,  for  your  candour,  and  for  this 
illudration  of  the  argument.  If  a  fervant,  by  command 
of  his  niader,  brings  you  money,  to  whom  do  you  think 
yourfelf  indebted  ?  which  of  the  two  is  to  be  confidcred 
as  your  benefaftor  > 
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M.  The  fender;  and  not  the  bringer,  who  only  did  as 
he  was  bidden. 

5.  Do  you  not  then  fee  how  cruel  and  unjuft:  it  is  in 
you  to  punifh  us,  who  are  merely  fervants  and  inftru- 
mer.ts  to  execute  the  orders  of  Clotho  ?  and  is  it  not 
equally 'abfurd  to  honour  and  reward  tho-fe  benefactors  to 
mankind  who  have  generoufly  beftc-wed  what  was  never 
their  own  ?  fince  both  of  us  merely  fulfil  the  appoint¬ 
ments  of  deftiny. 

M.  Since  you  are  fo  nice  an  examiner,  Softratus,  you 
may  chance  to  difeovermany  other  things  not  altogether 
fo  agreeable  to  reafon  ;  and  you  will  obtain  this  by  your 
enquiries — that  you  will  be  looked  upon  in  the  double  ca¬ 
pacity  of  a  robber  and  a  fophift. — Mercury,  fet  this  man 
free,  and  let  us  hear  no  more  complaints  of  his  pvmi fit¬ 
ment. —  But  hark  you,  Softratus;  do  not  you  go  and 
teach  other  dead  men  to  afk  impertinent  quertions,'  and 
■to  be  as  fan.cy  as  yourfejf.”  Cart’s  Lucian,  ii.  57. 

Thefe  objections  arc  fo  palpable,  that  feme  of  the 
'ftoics  endeavoured  to  evade  them,  by  denying  that  the 
appointments  of  fate-cafne  to  pat's  by  neceftity,  or  that 
fate  entirely  deftroys  free-will .  Tills  was  in  particular  the 
dodtrine  of  Chryftppus,  who  held  that  thofe  were  trot  to  be 
regarded  Who  in  excufe  for  their  own  evil  adtioiis  attri¬ 
buted  them  to  the  force  of  deftiny  ;  he  contradicted,  there¬ 
fore,  that  maxim  of  Seneca,  “  Deftiny  is  to  blame  ;  no 
•one  is'gniby  through  deftiny.”  CEdipus,  ver.  1019.  Chry- 
fippus  declares,  that  deftiny  is  not  a  fmfluary  for  tire 
wicked  to  fly  to,  and  that  they  are  to  attribute  their 
crimes  to  themfelves  alone.  And  it  was  probably  upon 
the  fame  principle  that  the  pharifees  admitted  of  deftiny 
and  free-will  at  the  fame  time,  though  without  (hewing 
how  things  fo  oppoflte  could  be  reconciled  or  fubfift  to¬ 
gether.  The  pharifees,  fays  Jofephus,  “  aferibe  all  to 
fate  and  to  God  ;  and  yet  allow,  that  to  ?.<5t  right,  or  the 
contrary,  is  principally  in  the  power  of  man,  although 
fate  does  co-operate  in  every  aftion.”  St.  Epiphanius,  a 
ftrong  defender  of  man’s  free-will,  had  not  read  this  paf- 
iage  when  he  reafoned  again!!  the  pharifees  as  if  they  ad¬ 
mitted  of  fate  only.  Saurin’s  Dif.  on  Ezekiel’s  Vilion. 

5.  The  fate  of  the  Platonifts,  or  Academics,  which 
fleered  a  middle  courfe.  St.  Auguftine  commends  the 
Platonic  philofophy,  and  fay's  the  Platonifts  were  not  far 
from  Chriftians;  he  adds,  that  it  was  by  means  of  the 
Platonic  fyftem  that  he  was  able  to  underftand  the  do&rine 
of  the  Trinity.  Theauthorof  Platonif me  Devoile  contends, 
that  Chriftianity  is  only  Platoftifm  veiled  or  covered  over. 
All  tilings,  fays  Plato,  are  in  fate,  i.e.  within  its  fphere 
orfeheme;  but  all  tilings  are  not  fated.  And  he  thus 
explains  the  diftinftion  :  it  is  not  in  fate,  fays  he,  that 
one  man  ftiall  do  fo  and  fo,  and  another  fuffer  fo  and  fo, 
for  that  would  be  definitive  of  our  free  agency  and  li¬ 
berty  ;  but,  if  any  one  ftiould  choofe  fuch  a  life,  or  do 
fuch  or  fuch  things,  then  it  is  in  fate  that  fuch  things  and 
fuch  confequences  ftiall  enfue  upon  it.  The  foul,  there¬ 
fore,  is  free  and  uncontrouled,  and  it  lies  within  itfelf 
to  a<Si  or  not;  and  there  is  no  compulfion  or  r.eceftity 
here  ;  but  what  follows  upon  the  adtion,  (hall- be  accom- 
plifhed  according  to  fate,  or  to  the  conftitution  of  things; 
e.g.  that  Paris  ftiould  bear  oft  Helen  by  force,  was  fome- 
thing  dependent  on  himfelf ;  but  that  war  ftiould  enfue, 
is  the  confequence.  The  fame  philosopher,  as  cited  by 
Kieroeles,  obferves  to  this  purpofe  :  The  choice  of  ac¬ 
tion  is  in  our  own  power  ;  but  the  juft  award  of  retribu¬ 
tion  of  good  or  ill,  which  enfu'es  upon  the  choice,  lies  in 
the  breaft  of  thofe  ethereal  judges  who  are  appointed 
under  God. 

FA'TED,  adj.  Decreed  by  fate  : 

She  fled  her  father’s  rage,  and  with  a  train, 

Driv’11  by  the  fouthern  blafts,  was  fated  here  to  reign. 

Dry  den. 

Determined  in  any  manner  by  fate  : 

Heraukward  love  indeed  was  oddly  fated-, 

She  and  her  Polly  were  too  near  related.  Prior. 
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Endued  with  any  quality  by  fate.  The  ftruchure  ufed  by 
Dryden  is  unulual  : 

Bright  Vuleanian  arms. 

Fated  from  force  cf  fteel  by  Stygian  charms, 

Sufpended  flione  on  high.  Dry  den's  Aineas. 

Inverted  with  the  pow’er  of  fatal  determination. — The 
fated  fky  gives  us  free  (cope.  Shakefpeare. 

FATES,  in  mythology.  See  Pau.Cj'E. 
FATH'EMITES,  Fat'emites,  or  Fathimites,  the 
defeendants  of  Mahomet  by  Fathema,  cr  Fatima,  his 
daughter.  They  never  enjoyed  the  khalifat  of  Mecca  c.r 
Bagdad,  but  reigned  in  Barbary,  and  in  Egypt.  Sefe 
thofe  articles  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  710  ;  and  vol.  vi.  p.  318. 

FA'THER,  f.  [poe^Seja,  Sax.  This  word  is  found 
likewife  in  the  Persian  language.]  He  by  whom  the  fon 
or  daughter  is  begotten. — Father  is  a  notion  fttperinduced 
to  the  lubftance,  or  man,  and  refers  only  to  an  add  of  that 
tiling  called  man,  whereby  he  contributed  to  the  genera-- 
tioii  cf  his  own  kind.  Locke. 

He  (hall  forget 

Father  and  mother,  and  to  his  wife  adhere.  Milton. 
The  firft  anceftor.  —  Abraham  is- the  father  of  us  all. 
Rom.  iv.  16. — The  appellation  of  an  old  man. — A  poor 
blind  man  was  accounted  conning  in  prognofticating  wea¬ 
ther  :  Empfom,  a  lawyer,  faid  in  (corn,  Tell  me,  father , 
when  doth  the  fun  change!  The  old  man  anfwered, 
When  fuch  a  wicked  .lawyer  as  you  goeth  to  heaven. 
Camden. — The  title  of  any  man  reverend  (or  age,  learn¬ 
ing,  and  piety  : 

You  (hall  find  one  w-ell  accompanied 
With  re  verend  fathers  and  well  learned  biftiops.  Skakefp. 
One  who  has  given  origin  to  any  tiling  good  or  bad. — 
Jubal  was  tiie  father  of  all  fuch  as  handle  the  harp  and 
organ.  Gen.  iv.  21. — The  eccleliaftical  writers  of  the 
firft  centuries;  the  early  propagators  of  the  Chriftian 
faith. — Men  may  talk  of  the  fathers,  and  magnify  the 
fathers,  and  fecr.t  to  make  the  authority  of  the  fathers 
next  to  infallible;  and  yet  expofe  them  to  contempt. 
Stilling fleet . — One  who  a£!s  with  paternal  care  and  ten¬ 
derness. — I  wasa  father  to  the  poor.  Job.  xxix.  16. — He 
hath  made  me  a  father  to  Pharoah,  and  lord  of  all  his 
houfe.  Gen.  xlv.  8. — The  title  of  a  popifh  confeftbr. — 
There  was  a  father  of  a  convent,  very  much  renowned 
for  his  piety  and  exemplary  life  ;  and  as  perfons  under 
any  great  affliction  applied  themfelves  to  the  mol!  emi¬ 
nent  confeflors,  our  beautiful  votafy  took  the  opportunity 
of  confelling  herfelf  to  this  celebrated  father.  Addijon.— 
The  title  of  a  fenator  of  old  Rome  : 

From  hence  the  race  of  Alban  fathers  come, 

And  the  long  glories  of  majeftic  Rome.  Dryden. 

The  appellation  of  the  firft  perfon  of  the  adorable  Tri¬ 
nity. — The  eternal  Son  of  God  efteemed  it  his  meat  and 
drink  to  do  the  will  of  his  Father,  and  for  his  obedience 
alone  obtained  the  greateft  glory.  Taylor. — Thecontpel- 
lation  of  God  as  Creator. — We  have  one  Father,  even 
God.  John,  viii.  41. — Almighty  and  mod  merciful  Father. 
Com.  Prayer. 

To  FA'THER,  v.  a.  To  take;  to  adopt  as  a  fon  or 
daughter : 

Ay,  good  youth, 

And  rather  father  thee  than  mafter  thee.  Shakefpeare. 
To  fupply  with  a  father  of  certain  qualities  : 

I  am  no  ftrongdr  than  my  fex, 

Being  (o  father’d  and  fo  hufbanded.  Shakefpeare. 

To  adopt  a  compofition  : 

Men  of  wit, 

Often  father’d  what  he  writ.  Swift. 

To  aferibe  to  any  one  as  his  offspring,  or  production  : 
with  on. — Left  we  Teem  to  father  any  thing  upon  them 
more  than  is  their  own,  let  them  read.  Hooker. 
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‘‘Like  Father,  like  fon.” — This  proverb  not  only 
intimates  the  fprce  of  nature,  but  of  example  alfo;  for 
fuch  in  general  as  are  the  parents,  as  to  vice  or  virtue, 
fuch  are  too  commonly  the  children  ;  for  the  ill  examples 
of  a  vicious  father  almoft  univerfally  tend  to  the  de¬ 
bauching  of  a  fon  ;  while  the  good  precepts  and  examples 
of  a  virtuous  father,  go  a  great  way  to  the  forming  a  vir¬ 
tuous  offspring.  The  Latins  fay,  Mali corvi,  malum  ovum  : 
the  Italians,  Qua  padre,  tal  figlio. 

FA'THER-IN-LAW,  /.  The  father  of  one’s  hufband 
or  W'ife. — I  mull  make  my  father-in-law  a  vifit  with  a 
great  train  and  equipage.  Aadifon. 

F  A'THERHOOD,  f.  The  charadter  of  a  father;  the 
authority  of  a  father. — We  have  had  an  entire  notion  of 
this  fatherhood,  or  fatherly  authority.  Locke. 

FA'THERLESS,  adj.  Wanting  a  father ;  deditute  of 
a  father. — He  fhall  not  afflibt  any  widow,  or  fatherlefs 
child.  Exod.  xxii. 

FA'THERLESS,/.  [from  the  adj.  put  abfolutely.] 
Children  that  have  no  father.  “In  whom  the  fatherlefs 
find  mercy.” 

FA'THERLINESS,  f  The  tendernefs  of  a  father  ; 
parental  kindnefs. 

FA'THERLY,  adj.  Paternal;  like  a  father;  tender; 
protecting;  careful: 

Let  me  but  move  one  queftion  to  your  daughter, 

And,  by  that  fatherly  and  kindly  power 
That  you  have  in  her,  bid  her  anfwer  truly.  Shakefpeare. 
FA'THERLY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  father  : 

Thus  Adam,  fatherly  difpleas’d: 

O  execrable  fon  !  fo  to  afpire 

Above  his  brethren  !  Milton. 

FA'THOM,  f.  [ptebm,  Sax.]  A  ir.eafure  of  length, 
containing  fix  feet,  or  two  yards;  the  fpace  to  which  a 
man  can  extend  both  arms. — The  extent  of  this  fathom, 
or  didance  between  the  extremity  of  the  fingers  of  either 
hand  upon  expanlion,  is  equal  unto  the  fpace  between  the 
foie  of  the  foot  and  the  crown.  Brown. — It  is  the  ufual 
meafure  applied  to  the  depth  of  the  fea,  when  the  line 
for  founding  is  called  the  fathom  line : 

Dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 

Wiiere  fathom  line  could  never  touch  the  ground.  Skakefp. 

Reach  ;  penetration ;  depth  of  contrivance ;  compafs  of 
thought : 

Another  of  his  fathom  they  have  none 

To  lead  their  bufinefs.  Shakefpeare. 

To  FA'THOM,  v.a.  To  encompafs  with  the  arms  ex¬ 
tended  or  encircling. — To  reach  ;  to  mailer  : 

Leave,  leave  to  fathom  fuch  high  points  as  thefe  : 

Nor  be  ambitious,  ere  the  time,  to  pleafe.  Dryden. 
To  found;  to  try  with  refpedf  to  the  depth. — ’Tis  too 
ftrong  for  weak  heads  to  try  the  heights  and  fathom  the 
depths  of  his  flights.  Felton. — To  penetrate  into  ;  to  find 
the  bottom  or  utmoft  extent  :  as,  I  cannot  fathom  his  de- 
fign. — Our  depths  who  fathoms?  Pope. 

FA'THOMLESS,  adj.  That  of  which  no  bottom  can 
be  found.  That  of  which  the  circumference  cannot  be 
embraced  : 

Will  you  with  counters  fum 
The  vad  proportion  of  his  infinite  ; 

And  buckle  in  a  wade  mod  fathomlefs , 

With  fpans  and  inches  fo  diminutive 

As  fears  and  reafons ?  Shakefpeare. 

FATI'DIC, /.  A  fortune-teller. 

FATI'DIC,  or  Fati'dical,  adj.  [ fatidicus ,  Lat.  fati- 
dique,  Fr.]  Prophetic  ;  having  the  power  toforetel  future 
events. — The  oak,  of  all  other  trees  only  fatidical,  told 
them  what  a  fearful  unlortnnatebufinefs  this  would  Drove. 
Howell. 

FATI'FEROUS,  adj.  [fat'fer,  Lat.]  Deadly;  mor¬ 
tal  ;  dedrudtive. 
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FA'TIGABLE,  adj.  [ fatigo ,  Lat.]  Eafily  wearied  ; 
fufceptible  of  wearinefs. 

To  FA'TIGATE,  v.a.  [fatigo,  Lat.]  To  weary,  to 
fatigue;  to  tire;  to  exhaud  with  labour  ;  to  opprefs  with 
laditude.  Nut  in  ufe  .- 

By  and  by  the  din  of  war  ’gan  to  pierce 

His  ready  fenfe,  when  draight  his  doubled  fpirit 

Requicken’d  what  in  flefh  was  fatigate, 

And  to  the  battle  came  he.  Shakefpeare. 

FATI'GUE,  /.  [ fatigue ,  Fr.  fatigo,  Lat.]  Wearinefs ; 
laditude.  The  caufe  of  wearinefs;  labour;  toil. — The 
great  Scipio  fought  honours  in  his  youth,  and  endured  the 
fatigues  with  which  he  purchafed  them.  Dryden. 

To  FATI'GUE,  <z >.a.  [ fatiguer ,  Fr.  Jatigo,  Lat.]  To 
tire;  to  weary  ;  to  harafs  with  toil ;  to  exhaud  with  la¬ 
bour  : 

The  man  who  druggies  in  the  fight. 

Fatigues  left  arm  as  well  as  right.  Prior. 

FATIL'OQUIST,  /.  [ fatuin ,  fate,  and  loquor,  Lat.  to 
fpeak.]  A  fortune-teller.  Not  much  ufed. 

FATKID'NEYED,  adj.  Fat :  by  way  of  reproach  or 
contempt. — Peace,  ye  fatkidney’d  rafcal.  Shakefpeare. 

FAT'LING,  J'.  A  young  animal  fed  fat  for  the  daugh¬ 
ter. — The  calf,  and  the  young  lion,  and  the  fading,  diall 
lie  down  together,  and  a  little  child  (hall  lead  them. 
If.xi.  6. 

FAT'NER,/.  That  which  gives  fatnefs. — The  wind 
was  wed,  on  which  that  philofopher  bedowed  the  enco¬ 
mium  of  fatner  of  the  earth.  Arbuthnot. 

FAT'NESS, /.  The  quality  of  being  fat,  plump,  or 
full  fed.  Fat;  greale  ;  fulnefs  of  fledi  : 

And  by  his  fide  rode  loathfome  gluttony, 

Deformed  creature,  on  a  filthy  fwine  ; 

His  belly  was  upblown  with  luxury, 

And  eke  with  fatnefs  fwollen  were  his  eyen.  Spenfer. 

Undtuous  or  greafy  matter. — Earth  and  water,  mingled 
by  the  help  of  the  fun,  gather  a  nitrous  fatnefs.  Bacon. — 
Oleaginouihefs ;  diminefs;  unctuoufnefs. — But  the  olive- 
tree  laid  unto  them;  Should  I  leave  my  fatnefs  where¬ 
with  by  me  they  honour  God  and  man,  and  go  to  be  pro¬ 
moted  over  the  trees  ?  Judges, — Fertility;  fruitfulnefs. — ■ 
God  give  thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the  fatnefs  of 
the  earth,  and  plenty  of  corn  and  wine.  Gen.  xxvii.  28, — 
That  which  caufes  fertility. — Vapours  and  clouds  feed 
the  plants  of  the  earth  with  the  balm  of  dew  and  the  fat¬ 
nefs  of  fhowers.  Bentley. 

FATSI'SIO,  an  illand  of  Japan,  about  eighty  miles 
from  the  fouth  coad  of  the  ide  of  Niplion,  whither  the 
emperor  banilhes  the  grandees  who  have  incurred  his 
difpleafure,  to  be  employed  in  making  filk  duffs  embroi¬ 
dered  with  gold  :  the  illand  is  barren,  and  almod  inaccef- 
fible. 

FATTECON'DA,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Bon- 
dou,  in  Africa,  where  the  royal  family,  and  the  chiefs  of 
the  government  refide.  Park  deferibes  the  houfes  be¬ 
longing  to  the  king  and  his  family  as  very  fpacious,  and 
furrounded  by  a  lofty  mud  wall,  which  converts  the  whole 
into  a  kind  of  citadel.  At  the  entrance  ftood  a  foldier 
with  a  mulket  on  his  dioulder;  and  he  found  the  way  to 
the  prefence  very  intricate, -leading  through  many  paf- 
fages,  with  centinels  placed  at  the  different  doors.  When 
he  approached  the  court  of  the  royal  apartment,  both 
himfelf  and  the  guides  took  off  their  fandals,  as  is  the 
cudom,  before  admittance  can  be  obtained.  They  found 
the  black  monarch  fitting  upon  a  mat,  with  only  two  at¬ 
tendants.  He  was  kindly  received,  and  very  civilly 
treated.  The  harem  was  kept  in  a  different  part  of  the 
building ;  the  women  appeared  young,  gay,  and  cheerful ; 
had  glolfy  jet-black  fkins,  and  flat  depreffed  nofes.  They 
admired  the  prominent  nofe  and  white  Ikin  of  Park, 
which  they  faid  mud  have  been  produced  when  he  was 
an  infant,  by  dipping  him  in  milk.— Park’s  Travels,  p.  5'S. 
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To  F  AT'TEN,  v.  a .  To  feed ;  to  make  flefhy  ;  to  plump 
with  fat. — Frequent  blood-lettings,  in  fmall  quantities, 
often  increafeth  the  force  of  the  organs  of  digeftion,  and 
fatteneth  and  increafeth  the  diftemper.  Arbuthnot. — To 
make  fruitful. — Town  of  fluff  to  fatten  land.  Lib.  Lon- 
dinenfs. 

Dare  not,  on  thy  life, 

Touch  ought  of  mine; 

This  falchion  elfe,  not  hitherto  withflood, 

Thefe  hoflile  fields  (hall  fatten  with  thy  blood.  Dryden. 
To  feed  grofly  j  to  increafe  : 

Obfcene  Orontes 

Conveys  his  wealth  to  Tyber’s  hungry  fhores. 

And  fattens  Italy  with  foreign  whores.  Dryden. 

FoFAT'TEN,  v.n.  To  grow  fat ;  to  be  pampered; 
to  grow  flefhy  : 

All  agree  to  fpoil  the  public  good, 

And  villains  fatten  with  the  brave  man’s  labour.  Otway. 
Tygers  and  wolves  fhall  in  the  ocean  breed, 

The-whale  and  dolphin  fatten  on  the  mead, 

And  every  element  exchange  its  kind, 

When  thriving  honefty  in  courts  we  find.  Granville. 

FAT'TIK,  a  town  of  Africa,  and  capital  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Sanialli,  in  the  country  of  Senegal. 

FAT'TIKO,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Je¬ 
na  arrow. 

FATTIPOU'R,  or  Fatepour,  a  town  of  Kindooftan, 
in  the  province  of  Agra,  founded  by  Acbar,  once  a  mag¬ 
nificent  city,  but  now  falling  to  decay.  It  was  formerly 
called  Sicbry,  and  its  name  implies  the  habitation  of  liars  : 
twenty-eight  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Agra.  Lat.  27. 10.  N. 
Ion.  78.  8.  E.  Greenwich. 

FAT'TY,  ad] .  Umffuous ;  oleaginous;  greafy ;  par¬ 
taking  of  the  nature  of  fat. — The  common  fymptoms  of 
the  muriatic  fcurvy  are,  a  faline  tafle  in  the  fpittle,  and  a 
lixivial  urine,  fometimes  with  a  fatty  fubftance  like  a 
thin  lkin  a-top.  Arbuthnot. 

The  gourd 

Andthirfty  cucumber,  when  they  perceive 

Th’  approaching  olive,  with  refentment  fly 

Her  fatty  fibres,  and  with  tendrils  creep 

Diverfe,  detefting  contadt.  Philips. 

FATUA'RIT,  f.  in  antiquity,  perfons  who,  appearing 
infpired,  pretended  to  foretel  things  to  come.  The  word, 
as  well, as  the  origin  of  the  fraternity,  is  from  Fatua,  wife 
of  the  god  Faunus,  who  was  fuppofed  to  infpire  women 
with  the  knowledge  of  futurity,  as  Faunus  did  the  men. 
Fatua  had  her  name  from  fari,  q.  d.  vaticinari ,  “to  pro- 
phefy .” 

.  To  FAT'UATE,  v.a.  [ fatuatum ,  Lat.]  To  play  the 
fool  or  fimpleton. 

FATU'ITY,  f.  [fatuite,  Fr.]  Fooliflmefs;  weaknefs 
of  mind;  morbid  feeblenefs  of  intelledt. — It  had  argued 
averyfliort  fight  of  things,  and  extreme  fatuity  of  mind 
in  me,  to  bind  my  own  hands  at  their  requeft .  King  Charles. 

FAT'UOUS,  adj.  [fattens,  Lat.  a  fando,  becaufe  they 
are  apt  to  talk  much  and  foolifhly  ;  or  rather  from  via  fati , 
Heb.  an  ideot.]  Silly;  deficient  in  the  powers  of  reafon. 
Stupid;  foolilh  ;  feeble  ,pf  mind. — We  pity  or  laugh  at 
thole  fatuous  extravagants,  while  yet  ourfelv^es  ltave  a 
confiderable  dole  of  what  makes  them  fo.  Glanvillc. — 
Impotent;  without  force  ;  illufory  ;  alluding  to  an  ignis 
fatuus  : 

And  when  that  flame  finds  combuflible  earth, 

Thence  fatuous  fires  and  meteors  take  their  birth.  Denham. 

FAT'WITTED,  adj.  Heavy;  dull;  ftupid.— ' Thou 
art  fo  fatwitted  with  drinking  old  lack,  and  unbuttoning 
thee  after  fupper,  and  deeping  upon  benches  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  that  thou  haft  forgotten.  Shakefpearc. 

FAVAGNA'NA,  or  FovognAna,  an  ifland  of  the 
Mediterranean,  about  feven  miles  in  circumference,  near 
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the  we  (lent  eoafl  of  Sicily.  It  is  fertile,  with  fome  ex- 
cellent  meadow  land.  It  belongs  to  the  houfe  of  Pala- 
vicini,  and  fometimes  yields  from  the  fifheries  eighty  thou- 
fand  livres.  Lat.  38.  N.  Ion.  30.  10.  E.  Ferro. 

FAVA'NI  (La),  a  river  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  which  runs  into  the  fea,  nine  miles  fouth-foutlu 
eaft  of  Squillace. 

FAVA'RA,  a  river  of  Sicily,  which  runs  into  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  about  five  miles  fouth  of  Modica. 

FAUBA'ASH,  a  town  of  Upper  Egypt:  thirteen 
miles  weft-north-weft  of  Dendera. 

FAU'CES,/.  called  alfo  iftkmion  ;  the  top  of  the  throat. 
Upon  looking  into  a  perfon’s  mouth  when  wide  open,  we 
fee  a  foft  curtain  hanging  from  the  palate  bones,  named 
velum  pendulum  palati ;  in  the  middle  of  which  we  like- 
wife  obferve  a  papilla  projecting  from  the  velum,  named 
uvula,  or  pap  of  the  throat.  From  each  fide  of  the  uvula, 
at  its  root,  two  arches  or  columns  are  fent  down,  the  an¬ 
terior  to  the  root  of  the  tongue,  the  polterior  to  the  pha¬ 
rynx.  Between  thefe  arches,  on  each  fide,  the  cellular 
glands,  called  amygdala,  or  almonds  of  the  ears,  are  fitu. 
ated.  The  common  opening  behind  the  anterior  arch 
may  be  named  fauces,  from  which  there  are  fix  paffages, 
viz.  two  upwards,  being  one  to  each  noftril ;  two  at  the 
fides,  or  one  to  each  ear,  called  the  Eujlackian  tubes  ;  two 
downwards,  the  anterior  is  the  palfage  through  the  glottis 
and  larynx,  or  windpipe,  into  t he  trachea,  which  termi¬ 
nates  in  the  lungs;  the  pofterior  is  the  largeft,  named 
pharynx ,  or  the  top  of  the  oefophagus,  which  leads  to  the 
ftomach.  See  Anatomy,  vol.  i.  p.  603,  604. 

FAU'CET,  f.  [ fauffet ,  Fr.  fauces,  Lat.]  The  pipe  in- 
ferted  into  a  veffel  to  give  vent  to  the  liquor,  and  (lopped 
up  by  a  peg  or  fpigot.  It  is  fometimes,  though  impro¬ 
perly,  written  fojfet. — You  wore  out  a  good  wholefome 
forenoon  in  hearing  a  caufe  between  an  orange-wife  and  a 
fffet-k Her.  Shakefpeare. — If  you  are  fent  down  to  draw 
drink,  and  find  it  will  not  run,  blow  ftrongly  into  the  fau¬ 
cet.  Swift. 

FAU'CHET  (Claude),  a  writer  of  French  hiftory  and 
antiquities,  born  at  Paris  in  1529.  Henry  IV.  gave  him 
a  penfion,  with  the  title  of  hiltoriographer.  He  died  in 
1601.  His  principal  works  were:  1.  Antiquites  Gauloifts 
&  Frangoifcs,  in  two  parts  ;  the  firft  bringing  down  the 
hiftory  of  Gaul  to  the  arrival  of  the  Franks  ;  the  fecond, 
from  Pharamond  to  Hugh  Capet.  2.  A  Treatife  on  the 
Liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church.  3.  On  the  Origin  of 
Knights,  Coats  of  Arms,  and  Heralds.  4.  Origin  of  the 
Dignities  and  Magiftrates  of  France.  In  all  thefe  works 
are  many  curious  particulars  not  to  be  found  elfewhere, 
yet  related  in  a  rude  and  barbarous  ftyle,  and  without 
any  (kill  of  compofition.  It  is  faid  that  Fauchet’s  Hiftory 
of  France  gave  Louis  XIII.  a  difguft  to  reading.  Theau- 
thor  was,  in  language  and  manners,  a  fample  of  the  anti¬ 
quity  of  which  he  treated.  All  his  works  were  printed 
together  at  Paris  in  1610,  in  4to. 

FAUCHEUR'  (Michael  le),  an  eminent  French  pro- 
teftant  minifter  in  the  feventeenth  century.  He  particu¬ 
larly  excelled  as  a  preacher  ;  in  which  capacity  he  firft 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  at  Montpellier,  whence  his  increaf- 
ing  reputation  occafioned  his  being  preferred  to  the  church 
at  Charenton.  His  difcoitrfes  contained  a  happy  mixture 
of  folidity  and  pathos,  and  were  recommended  by  the 
charms  of  animated  and  eloquent  delivery.  He  drew  up 
a  learned  treatife  upon  the  Eucharift,  in  anfwer  to  the 
great  work  of  cardinal  du  Perron  ;  which  was  confidered 
to  be  Of  fuch  importance  in  the  controverfy,  that  it  was 
printed  at  Geneva  in  1635,  folio*  at  the  expence  of  the 
reformed  churches.  His  other  works  were,  feveral  vo¬ 
lumes  of  Sermons  on  different  Texts  of  Scripture,  8vo.  ; 
Chriftian  Prayers  and  Meditations,  8vo.  ;  and  A  Treatife 
on  the  Aftion  of  an  Orator,  12010.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
*657- 

FAU'CHION, /.  [See  Falchion.]  A  crooked  fword : 

A  (lately  tomb,  whole  top  a  trumpet  bore; 

A  foldier’s  fauckion.  and  a  teaman’s  oar.  Dryden. 

FAUCIGNY', 
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FAUCIGNY',  or  Faussigny  (Barony  of),  a  province 
of  Savoy,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  territory  of  Chab- 
lais,  ontheeaft  by  the  Valais  and  the  duchy  of  Aorta,  and 
on  the  fotith  and  weft  by  the  Genevois.  It  is  divided  into 
Upper  and  Lower,  and  formerly  made  part  of  the  eftates 
of  the  dauphin,  Humbert  II.  from  whom  it  came  to  the 
houfe  of  Savoy  by  marriage,  in  1233.  Wood  and  paftures 
form  the  principal  riches  of  the  country.  The  name  is 
derived  from  an  ancient  caftle,  fituated  near  the  Arve, 
about  three  miles  north  front  Bonne  Ville.  The  princi¬ 
pal  towns  of  Upper  Faucigny,  are  Salanche,  Samoens  or 
Samoing,  Taninge,  and  Fldmet ;  the  principal  towns  of 
Lower  Fattcigny  are  Clufe,  Bonne,  and  Bonne  Ville. 

FAUCOGNEY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Saone,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftri6t  of  Luxeuil  :  two  leagues  and  a  half  eaft-north-eaft 
of  Luxeuil,  and  three  and  a  quarter  north  of  Lure. 

FAUCONCOU'RT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Vofges,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftriftof  Ramberviller  :  one  league  and  a  half  north-weft 
of  Ramberviller. 

FAUDOA'S,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gers  :  fifteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Ledtoure. 

FAVELO'NE,  a  river  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples,  which  runs  into  the  fea,  four  miles  from  Squillace. 

FAVERNEY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Saone,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the  dif- 
tridt  of  Vefoul  :  three  leagues  and  three  quarters  weft- 
fouth-weft  of  Luxeuil,  and  two  and  three  quarters  north 
of  Vefoul.  Lat.  47.46.  N.  Ion.  23.  46.' E.  Ferro. 

FAVEROL'LE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftridt 
of  Reims  :  twelve  miles  weft  of  Reims. 

FAU'FEL,/!  [French.]  The  fruit  of  a  fpeeies  of  the 
palm-tree. 

FAU'GHAN,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  runs  into  the 
lake  Foyle,  five  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Londonderry. 

FAVIE'RES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Meurtre,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftridt  of 
Vezelize  :  one  league  and  three  quarters  weft  of  Vezelize, 
and  four  fouth  of  Tool. 

FA'VIFORM,  adj.  [favus,  a  honeycomb,  and  forma, 
Lat.  a  form.]  Refembling  the  form  of  a  honeycomb. 

FAVII.'LOUS,  adj.  [favilla,  Lat.  ]  Confiding  of  allies. 
— As  to  foretelling  of  ftrangers,  from  the  fungous  parti¬ 
cles  of  the  wicks  of  the  candle,  it  only  fignifieth  a  moift 
air  about  them,  hindering  the  avolation  of  light,  and  the 
favillous  particles.  Brown. 

FAVIS'S/E,  f.  In  antiquity,  according  to  Feftus  and 
Gellius,  were  cifterns  to  keep  water  in  :  but  the'faviffie 
in  the  capitol  at  Rome  were  dry  cifterns  or  fubterraneous 
cellars,  where  they  laid  up  the  old  rtatues,  broken  vef- 
fels,  and  other  tilings  ufed  in  the  temple.  Thele  were 
the  fame  with  what,  in  modern  times,  are  called  the  archives. 

FAUL'CON,  and  FAULCONRY.  See  Falcon  and 
Falconry. 

FAULQIJEMO'NT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Mofelle,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftrict  of  Morhange,  (Ttuated  near  the  river  Nied  :  five 
leagues  and  a  half  eaft  of  Metz,  and  three  fouth-eaft  of 
Botilay.  Lat.  49.  3.  N.  Ion.  24.  16.  E.  Ferro. 

FAULT,  f.  \_faut,  /ante,  Fr.  falter.  Span,  to  be  defi¬ 
cient.  The  l  is  fometimes  founded,  and  fometimes  mute. 
In  converfation  is  generally  fuppreffed. ]  Offence;  flight 
crime  ;  fomewhat  liable  to  cenfure  or  objedlion. — The 
prophet  chufeth  rather  to  charge  them  with  the  fault  of 
making  a  law  unto  themfelves,  than  the  crime  of  tranf- 
grefling  a  law  which  God  had  made.  Hooker. 

Before  his  facred  name  flies  ev’ry  fault, 

And  each  exalted  ftanza  teems  with  thought.  Pope. 

Defeft  ;  want;  abfence. — I  could  tell  tq  thee,  as  to  one 
it  pleafes  me,  for  fault  of  a  better,  to  call  my  friend,  I 
could  be  fad,  and  fad  indeed  too.  Shakefpeare.  —-Puzzle  ; 
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difficulty  ;  as,  The  enquirer  is  at  a  fault ;  the  hounds  are 
at  a  fault. 

To  FAULT,  v.  n.  To  be  wrong;  to  fail. — Which 
moved  him  rather  in  eclogues  than  otherwife  to  write, 
minding  to  furnifh  our  tongue  in  this  kind  wherein  it 
faultetk.  Spcnfer. 

To  FAULT,  v.  a.  To  charge  with  a  fault ;  to  accufe  : 
For  that  I  will  not  fault  thee. 

But  for  humblenefs  exalt  thee.  Old  Song. 

FAULT'ER,  f.  An  offender;  one  who  commits  a 
fault  : 

Then  fhe  :  Behoid  the  faulter  here  in  fight ; 

This  hand  committed  that  fuppofed  offence.  Fairfax. 

FAULT'FINDER,  f.  A  cenfurer ;  an  objedlor. 

FAULT'ILY,  adv.  Not  rightly  ;  improperly  ;  defec¬ 
tively  ;  erroneoufly. 

FAULT'INESS, /.  Badnefs  ;  vicioufnefs;  evil  difpo- 
fition. — When  her  judgment  was  to  be  practifed  in  know¬ 
ing  fault inefs  by  his  firft  tokens,  fhe  was  like  a  young  fawn, 
who  coming  in  the  wind  of  the  hunters,  doth  not  know 
whether  it  be  a  thing  or  no  to  be  efchewed.  Sydney. —  De¬ 
linquency  ;  adtual  offences. — The  inhabitants  will  not 
take  it  in  evil  part,  that  the  faultinefs  of  their  people 
heretofore  is  laid  open.  Hooker. 

FAULT'LESS,  adj.  Exempt  from  fault;  perfect; 
completely  excellent.— Who  durft  thy  faultlefs figure  thus 
deface  ?  Drydcn. 

Whoever  thinks  a  faultlefs  piece  to  fee, 

Thinks  what  ne’er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e’er  {hall  be.  Pope. 

FAUL'TY,  adj.  [ fautif ,  Fr.]  Guilty  of  a  fault; 
blameable  ;  criminal  ;  not  innocent. — The  king  doth 
fpeak  as  one  which  is  faulty.  2  Sam. — Wrong  ;  erroneous. 
— The  form  of  polity  by  them  fet  down  for  perpetuity, 
is  three  ways  faulty.  Hooker. — Defective;  bad  in  any  rc- 
fpedt  ;  not  fit  for  the  ufe  intended. — By  accident  of  a 
faulty  helmet  that  Parker  had  on,  he  was  ftricken  into  the 
mouth  at  the  firft  courfe,  fo  that  he  died  prefently.  Bacon. 

FAUN.  See  FaUni. 

FAU'NA,  a  deity  among  the  Romans,  daughter  of  Pi- 
cus,  and  originally  called  Marica.  Her  marriage  with 
Faunus  procured  her  the  name  of  Fauna,  and  her  know¬ 
ledge  of  futurity  that  of  Fatua  and  Fatidica.  It  is  faid 
that  flie  never  faw  a  man  after  her  marriage  witli  Faunus, 
and  t hat  her  uncommon  chaftity  occalioned  her  being 
ranked  among  the  gods  after  her  death.  She  is  the  fame, 
according  to  fome,  as  Bona  Mater.  Some  mythologifts  ac- 
cufe  her  of  drunkennefs,  and  fay  that  flie  expired  under 
the  blows  of  her  hufband,  for  an  immoderate  ufe  of  wine. 
Virgil. 

FAUNA'LI  A,  f.  .Feftivals  at  Rome,  in  honour  of 
Faunus. 

FAU'NI,  or  Fauns,  f.  Certain  paftoral  deities,  repre- 
fented  as  having  the  legs,  feet,  and  ears,  of  goats,  and  the 
reft  of  the  body  human.  They  were  called  J'atyrs  by  the 
Greeks.  The  peafants  offered  them  a  lamb  or  a  kid,  with 
great  folemnity. 

Rough  fatyrs  danc’d,  and  fauns  with  cloven  heel 
From  the  glad  found  would  not  be  abfent  long.  Milton. 
Ye  fauns,  and  virgin  dryads,  hither  hafte ; 

Ye  deities,  who  aid  induftrious  fwains.  Warton's  Virgil. 

FAU'NUS,  a  fon  of  Picas,  who  is  faid  to  have  reigned 
in  Italy  about  1300  years  before  Clirift.  His  bravery,  as 
well  as  wifdom,  have  given  rife  to  the  tradition  that  he 
was  the  fon  of  Mars.  His  great  popularity,  and  his  fond- 
nefs  for  agriculture,  made  his  fu bjecis  revere  him  as  one 
of  their  country  deities  after  death.  He  was  reprefented 
with  all  the  equipage  of  the  fatyrs,  and  was  conftilted  to 
give  oracles.-  Virgil. 

FAVO'NIAN,  adj.  Belonging  to  Favonius,  the  weft- 
era  wind;  favourable. 

FAVO'NIUS 
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FAVO'NIUS,  f  \_faveo ,  Lat.  to  favour.]  The  weft 
wind,  fuppofed  to  be  the  mod  favourable  to  the  fruits  of 
the  earth. 

FA'VOR,  and  its  derivatives.  See  Favour. 

FAVORI'NUS,  a  celebrated  Platonic  philofopher, 
though  an  eunuch,  flourifhed  under  the  emperors  Tra¬ 
jan  and  Adrian,  was  born  at  Arles  in  Gaul.  He  emu¬ 
lated  the  labours  of  Plutarch  of  Chieronea,  in  numerous 
books  which  he  wroteon  philofophical  and  hiftorical  fub- 
jedls,  none  of  which,  however,  are  now  extant.  He  is 
Paid  to  have  exprefled  his  wonder  at  three  things  :  that 
being  a  Gaul,  he  could  fpeak  Greek  fo  well ;  that  being 
an  eunuch,  he  fliould  have  been  accufed  of  adultery;  and 
that  being  a  fubjedt  of  envy  and  jealoufy  to  the  emperor 
Adrian,  he  fhould  be  permitted  to  live. 

FAVORPNUS  (Varinus),  a  learned  Italian  divine  and 
lexicographer,  born  at  the  caftle  of  Favera,  near  Came- 
rino,  a  ducal  town  of  Umbria.  His  family  name  was 
Guarino,  which  he  latinifed  into  Varinus,  and  took  his  fur- 
name,  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known,  from  the  place  of 
bis  birth.  He  ftudied  under  Angelo  Politian,  and  John 
Tafcaris,  at  Florence,  and  was  patronifed  by  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent.  Having  determined  to  embrace  the  eccle- 
iiaftical  life,  he  became  a  Benedibtine  monk  of  the  Sylvef- 
trine  congregation  ;  and  was  appointed  preceptor  to  John 
de  Medici,  w  ho  was  afterwards  pope  Leo  X.  In  1512  he 
was  appointed  keeper  of  the  Medicean  library  at  Florence ; 
and  in  1514  his  former  pupil,  who  had  now  afcended  the 
papal  throne,  nominated  him  bifliop  of  Nocera.  In  that 
capacity  he  afiifted  at  the  Lateran  council  in  1516  ;  and 
was  greatly  refpeCted  and  efteemed  by  the  people  of  his 
diocefe  until  his  death,  which  happened  in  1537,  at  a 
very  advanced  age.  In  1523  he  publifiied,  at  Rome,  a 
very  copious  Greek  lexicon,  entitled  Magnum  DiBionarimn, 
Jcu  Thcfaurus  Lingua  Grceca ,  &c.  folio,  dedicated  to  Julio 
de  Medici,  who  was  then  a  cardinal,  and  afterwards  pope 
under  the  name  of  Clement  VII.  It  has  gone  through 
various  editions,  of  which  the  moll  correct  and  beautiful 
is  that  printed  by  Anthony  Bartoli,  at  Venice,  1712,  folio. 
Favorinus  alfo  fuftained  a  leading  part  in  forming  the 
judicious  collection  of  grammatical  precepts  by  ancient 
Greek  authors,  which  was  publifhed  by  Aldus  Manutius, 
in  1496,  folio,  under  the  title  of  Cornu  Copice  £3  Horti  Ado- 
nidis ,  See.  and  he  publifiied  a  Latin  tranflation  of  the 
apophthegms,  collected  by  Stobmus  from  various  authors, 
to  which  is  prefixed  a  dedication  to  pope  Leo  X. 

To  FA'VOUR,  v.  a.  [_faveo ,  Lat.]  To  fupport;  to 
regard  with  kindnefs;  to  be  propitious  to;  to  counte¬ 
nance. — Men  favour  wonders.  Bacon. 

O  happy  youth!  and  favour'd  of  the  (kies, 

Diftinguifli’d  care  of  guardian  deities.  Pope. 

To.afiift  with  advantages  or  convenience. — No  one  place 
about  it  is  w'eaker  than  another,  to  favour  an  enemy  in  his 
approaches.  Addifon. — To  refemble  in  feature. — The  por¬ 
ter  owned  that  the  gentleman  favoured  his  matter.  SpcSlator. 
— To  conduce  to;  to  contribute. 

FA'VOUR,/.  favor,  Lat.  favour,  Fr.]  Countenance; 
kindnefs  ;  kind  regard  ;  propitious  afpeCt ;  with  (/before 
the  favourer. — The  child  Samuel  was  in  favour ,  both  with 
the  Lord  and  alfo  with  men.  1  Sam.  ii.  26. — They  got  not 
the  land  by  their  own  fword  ;  but  thy  right  hand  and  thine 
arm,  and  the  light  of  thy  countenance,  becaufe  thou  haft 
a  favour  unto  them.  Pf.  xliv.  3. 

His  dreadful  navy,  and  his  lovely  mind, 

Gave  him  the  fear  and  favour  of  mankind.  Waller. 

Support;  defence;  vindication;  inclination  to  favour: 
with  o/  before  the  thing  favoured. — The  pleafures  which 
thefe  Scriptures  aferibe  to  religion,  are  of  a  kind  very 
different  from  thofe  in  favour  of  which  they  are  here  al¬ 
leged.  Rogers. — Kindnefs  granted;  benevolence  fhewn. — 
The  race  is  not  to  the  fvvift,  nor  yet  favour  to  men  of  (kill. 
F.cclf.  ix .  11. 

O,  my  royal  mailer  ! 

The  gods,  in  favour  to  you,  made  her  cruel.  Philips, 
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Lenity  ;  mildnefs ;  mitigation  of  punifhment.—  I  could 
not  difeover  the  lenity  and  favour  of  this  fentence  ;  but 
conceived  it  rather  to  be  rigorous  than  gentle.  Swift.— 
Leave  ;  good  will  ;  pardon  : 

Come  down,  faid  Reynard,  let  us  treat  of  peace  : 

A  peace,  with  all  my  foul,  faid  Chanticleer ; 

But,  with  your  favour ,  I  will  treat  it  here.  Dryden. 

Objedt  of  favour  ;  perfon  or  thing  favoured  : 

All  thefe  his  won’drous  works,  but  chiefly  man, 

His  chief  delight  and  favour-,  him,  for  whom 

All  thefe  his  works  fo  wond’rous  he  ordain’d.  Milton. 

Something  given  by  a  lady  to  be  worn. — A  blue  ribband 
tied  round  the  fword-arm,  I  conceive  to  be  the  remains 
of  that  cuftom  of  wearing  a  miftrefs’s  favour  on  fuch  occa- 
fions  of  old.  SpeBator. — Any  thing  worn  as  a  token. — 
Here,  Fluellen,  wear  thou  this  favour  for  me,  and  dick  it 
in  thy  cap.  Shakefpeare. — Feature  ;  countenance.  Npt  now 
ufed. — A  youth  of  fine  favour  and  lhape.  Bacon. 

Young  though  thou  art,  thine  eye 

Hath  (laid  upon  fome  favour  that  it  loves.  Shakefpeare. 

FA'VOURABLE,  adj.  favorable,  Fr .  favor abilis,  Lat.] 
Kind;  propitious;  affeblionate  : 

Famous  Plantagenet !  mod  gracious  prince. 

Lend  favourable  ear  to  our  requefts.  Shakefpeare. 

Palliative;  tender;  averl'e  from  cenfure  : 

None  can  have  the  favourable  thought, 

That  to  obey  a  tyrant’s  will  they  fought.  Dryden. 

Conducive  to;  contributing  to  ;  propitious. — People  are 
multiplied  in  a  country  by  the  temper  of  the  climate, 
favourable  to  generation,  health,  and  long  life.  Temple. — 
Accommodate  ;  convenient. — Many  good  officers  were 
willing  to  ftay  there,  as  a  place  very  favourable  for  the 
making  levies  of  men.  Clarendon. — Beautiful ;  well  fa¬ 
voured  ;  well  featured.  Obfolete : 

Of  all  the  race  of  filver-winged  flies 
Which  do  poflefs  the  empire  of  the  air, 

Was  none  more  favourable  nor  more  fair, 

Than  Clarion  the  eldeft  fon  and  heir.  Spenfer. 

FA'VOURABLE 'LAKE,  in  North  America,  fituated 
in  lat.  52. 4S.  N.  Ion.  93.  10.  W.  and  is  the  fource  of  two 
large  rivers;  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  which,  emptying  in¬ 
to  Winnipeg-lake,  Hands  the  Canadian-houfe.  The  other 
is  the  fouth-weft  branch  of  Severn  river. 

FA'VOURABLENESS,/.  Kindnefs  ;  benignity.  Little 
ufed.  The  more  common  fenfe  is  conduciveneis. — I  mean 
the  confideration  of  the  favourablcncfs  of  the  prefent  times 
to  the  caufe  of  liberty.  Burke,  from  Price's  Sermon. 

FA'VOUR  ABLY,  adv.  Kindly;  with  favour;  with 
tendernefs  ;  with  kind  regard. — We  are  naturally  inclined 
to  think  favourably  of  thofe  we  love.  Rogers. 

FA'VOURED,  part.  adj.  Regarded  with  kindnefs: 

Oft  with  fome  favour'd  traveller  they  ftray, 

And  (hine  before  him  all  the  defer 1  way.  Pope. 

Featured.  Always  conjoined  with  well  or  ill. — The  ill- 
favoured  and  lean-flelh’d  kine  did  eat  up  the  feven  well- 
favoured  and  fat  kine.  Genefs. 

FA'VOUREDLY,  adv.  Always  joined  with  well  or  ill: 
in  a  fair  or  foul  way  ;  with  good  or  bad  appearance. 

FA'VOURER,  f._  One  who  favours  ;  one  who  regards 
with  kindnefs  or  tendernefs;  a  well-wifher  ;  a  friend. — All 
the  favourers  of  magic  were  the  mod  profeft  and  bitter  ene¬ 
mies  to  the  Chriftian  religion.  Addifon. 

Do  I  not  know  you  for  a  favourer 

Of  this  new  feft  ?  Shakefpeare. 

FAVORI'TA,  a  place  near  the  city  of  Mantua,  taken 
by  the  French  republican  army  in  May,  1796  :  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  the  year,  a  battle  was  fought  here  between  the 
Auftrians  and  the  French,  in  which  the  latter  were  victo¬ 
rious,  general  Provera  and  6000  men  furrendered  prifoners 
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of  war,  with  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  :  this  battle  decided 
the  fate  of  Mantua. 

FA'VOURITB,/.  [fnvorit,  favorite,  Fr.  favorrta,  Ital.] 
A  peifon  or  tiling  beloved;  one  regarded  with  favour; 
any  thing  in  which  pleafure  is  taken;  that  which  is  re¬ 
garded  with  particular  approbation  or  aff&<5tion. — Every 
particular  matter  in  criticifni  has  his  favourite  p adages  in 
an  author.  Addifon. 

So  fathers  fpeak,  perfuafive  fpeech  and  mild ! 

Their  fage  experience  to  the  fav'rite  child  !  Mifccl. 
One  cliofen  as  a  companion  by  a  fuperior ;  a  mean  wretch 
whofe  whole  bufinefs  is  by  any  means  to  pleafe. — Nothing 
is  more  vigilant,  notliing  more  jealous,  than  a  favourite, 
efpecial ly  towards  the  waining  time,  and  fufpect  of  fa- 
tiety.  Wotton. 

The  great  man  down,  you  mark,  his  fav'rite  flies ; 

The  poor  advanc’d,  makes  friends  of  enemies.  Skakefpeare. 
What  fav'rites  gain,  and  what  the  nation  owes, 

Fly  the  forgetful  world.  Pope. 

FA'VOURLESS,  adj.  Unfavoured;  not  regarded  with 
kindnefs;  having  no  patronage;  without  countenance. 
Unfavouring  ;  unpropitious  : 

Of  that  goodnefs  I  have  fought  the  fight, 

Yet  no  where  can  her  find;  fuch  happineis 

Heaven  doth  me  envy,  and  fortun e  favourlefs.  Spenfer. 

FAUP,  one  of  the  Carolina,  or  New  Philippine  iflands, 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

FAU'QUEMBERG,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Straits  cf  Calais,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton, 
in  the  diftridt  of  St.  Omer :  eleven  miles  fouth-weft  of 
St.  Omer. 

FAU'QUEMONT,  or  Valkenberg,  a  town  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  the  duchy  of  Limburg,  fituated  on  the 
Geule,  and  capital  of  a  quarter,  or  diftrift,  to  which  it 
gives  name.  In  1568,  it  was  facked  by  the  duke  of  Alva. 
In  1672,  the  French  made  themfelves  mafters  of  it,  and 
demolifhed  the  cattles,  gates,  and  walls:  twelve  miles 
weft  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  fixteen  north-north-eaft  of 
Liege. 

FAUR  (Guy  du),  lord  of  Pibrac,  an  eminent  lawyer 
and  man  of  letters,  born  at  Touloufe  in  1528.  He  was 
early  inftrufted  in  polite  literature,  and  after  ftudying  at 
Paris,  vifited  1  taly  in  order  to  perfedt  himfelf  in  the  fcience 
of  jurifprudence.  On  his  return,  h.e  appeared  with  luftre 
in  the  parliament  of  his  native  city,  in  which  he  had  a 
counfeilor’s  place,  and  was  cliofen  a  deputy  to  the  fra;es 
of  Orleans,  in  1559,  at  which  he  prefented  to  the  king 
the  memorial  of  grievances,  of  his  own  drawing  up.  On 
the  recommendation  of  the  chancellor  de  l’Hopital  he  was 
nominated,  in  1 565,  advocate-general  in  the  parliament 
of  Paris  ;  and  in  1 570,  counfellor  of  ftate.  It  was  in  his 
official  capacity  that  he  compofed  an  apology,  in  Latin, 
for  die  execrable  maiTacre  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  day.  He 
died  in  1584,  at  the  age  of  fifty-fix.  He  publiflied  Plead¬ 
ings  and  Harangues,  and  a  Difcourfe  on  the  Soul  and  the 
Sciences;  but  his  name  is  now  chiefly  remembered  for 
his  Quatrains,  which  are  a  feries  of  moral  inaxims  in 
French  verfe,  written  with  elegance  and  purity  for  the 
time,  and  which  became  extremely  popular.  They  were 
univerfally  read  and  recited,  went  through  a  number  cf 
editions,  and  were  tranflated  into  Greek,  Latin,  and  va¬ 
rious  modern  languages. 

FAURA'NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples,  and  province  of  Terra  di  Lavori :  feventeen  miles 
eafi  of  Naples. 

FA'VRE,  or  Fabf.R  (Antony),  an  eminent  lawyer, 
born  at  Bourg-en-Brefle,  in  1557.  He  ftudied  at  Paris  and 
Turin,  and  having  graduated  in  his  profefiion,  was  railed 
by  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  the  polls  of  firft  judge  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Brelfe,  Bugey,  &c,  firft  prefident  of  the  fenate 
of  Chamberi,  and,  finally,  of  governor  of  Savoy  and  all 
She  provinces  beyond  the  mountains;  he  was  alfo  prefi- 
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dent  of  the  council  of  the  Genevois  for  the  duke  of  Ne¬ 
mours.  His  character, -as  well  for  profefiional  knowledge 
and  capacity,  as.  for  integrity  and  worth,  was  extremely 
high.  He  died  in  1624.  His  works  in  jurifprudence  were 
piibliihe'd  in  ten  volumes  folio  ;  one  of  tliefe,  entitled 
Codex  Fabrianus,  has  been  cited  with  applaufe  in  all  the 
parliaments  of  France.  He  alfo  compofed  a  tragedy,  en¬ 
titled  les  Gordians  &  Maxmins,>  ou  l' Ambition  ;  and  a  work 
on  Devotion,  which  contains  a  century  of  quatrains,  fome- 
times  printed  with  thofe  cf  Pibrac. 

FA'VRE  (Claude),  lord  of  Vaugefas,  and  fon  of  the 
preceding,  born  at  B o u r g- e n- B rC ffe ,  in  15S5.  He, was  a 
diftinguilhed  member  of  the  French  academy,'  and  de¬ 
voted  his  whole  leifure  to  the  ftudy  of  his  native  language, 
by  which  he  has  perpetuated  his  name.  His  principal, 
works  were  Remarks  on  the  French  Language  ;  and  a 
Tranflation  of  Quintus  Curtins.  On  this  laft  performance 
he  was  employed  thirty  years,  touching  and  retouching 
it  continually,  in  order  to  render  it  a  model  of  purity  and 
correftnefs.  It  accordingly  obtained  great  reputation, 
though  it,  was  not  free  from  the  ftiffhefs  natural  to  a  woik 
compofed  with  fo  much  ftudy.  He  died  in  1650. 

FAU'SEN,  f.  A  fort  of  large  eel : 

The  wave  fprung entrails,  about  which  faufens  and  other  fifli 
Did  (hole.  Chapman. 

FAUSE'TUM,/!  in  old  records,  a  mufical  inftrument; 
a  pipe. 

FAUS'SE-BR  AYE,  f.  in  fortification,  an  elevation  of 
earth,  about  three  feet  above  the  level  ground  ;  round 
the  foot  of  the  rampart  on  the  outlide,  defended  by  a  pa¬ 
rapet  about  four  or  five  .fathoms  diftant  from  the  upper 
parapet,  which- parts  it  from  the  berme,  and  the  edge  of 
the  ditch.  The  fauue-braye  is  the  fame  with  what  is 
called  chemin  des  rondcs,  and  bajfe  enceinte-,  and  its  life  is  for 
the  defence  of  the  ditch. 

FAUST,  or  Fust  (John),  a  goldfmith  of  Mentz,  and 
one  of  thofe  three  artifts  to  whom  the  invention  of  .print¬ 
ing  is  generally  aferibed,  the  other  two  being  Guttem- 
berg  and  Schaeifer.  It  is,  however,  uncertain  whether  he 
had  any  other  (hare  in  the  invention  than  that  of  furniflt- 
ing  money  to  Guttemberg,  who  had  made  fome  attempts 
at  Strafburgh,  with  carved  blocks,  before  he  went  to 
Mentz.  In  regard  to  Schaeffer,  who  was  a  writer  by  pro- 
feftion,  and  who  afterwards  married  Fauft’s  daughter,  he 
muft  be  allowed  the  honour  of  having  invented  punches 
and  matrices,  by  means  of  which  this  admirable  art  was 
carried  to  perfection.  The  firft  fruits  cf  this  new  procefs. 
Which  conilitutes  the  origin  of  the  true  typographic  art, 
was  Durandi  Rationale  divinorum  Officiorum,  publi filed  by 
Fault  and  Schaeffer,  in  1459,  which  was  followed,  fome 
years  after,  by  the  Catholicon  Joamiis  Januenfis.  The  next 
work  was  The  Bible,  which  appeared  in  1462.  Thefe 
three  works  had  been  preceded  by  two  editions  of  the 
Pfalter,  the  firft  in  1457,  and  the  fecond  in  1459;  but 
both  executed  with  characters  engraved  on  wood,  and  by 
a  mechanifm  which  Fault  and  Schaeffer  p  ode  fled  in  com¬ 
mon  with  Guttemberg.  Thefe  two  editions  of  the  Plal- 
ter,  fo  exceedingly  rare,  are  matter-pieces  of  typography, 
and  aftonifti  connoifleurs,  both  on  account  of  the  boldnefs 
and  precision  with  which  the  i.ndufh  rous  Schaeffer  cut  the 
characters,  which  are  an  imitation  of  the  fined  writing  01 
the  time  ;  of  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  initial  letter?, 
printed  in  three  colours,  blue,  red,  and  piirple,  and  of 
the  accuracy  and  neatnefs  of  the  impreffion.  Some  works* 
however,  are  accounted  to  be  older  than  thofe  above* 
mentioned,  though  neither  the  place  nor  the  name  of  the 
printer  is  indicated.  Of  this  kind  are,  a  Bible,  in  2  vols. 
folio,  which  was  preferved  in  the  Mazarine  library  at 
Paris  ;  Speculum  Vita  Humana,  in  fifty-eight  prints  ;  A  Hil- 
tory  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  reprefented  in  forty 
figures  engraved  on  wood,  with  Latin , explanations  en¬ 
graved  on  the  fame  blocks  ;  A  Hiftory  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelift,  on  forty-eight  prints  of  the  fame  kind;  Ars 
Moriendi.  in  twenty-four  cuts,  printed  only  on  one  fide; 
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each  page  confifts  of  a  wood  cut,  representing  an  example 
of  the  miferies  of  human  life,  with  fome  explanations  en¬ 
graved  on  the  fame  print.  The  lad  three  works  were 
certainly  prior  to  printing  with  moveable  types,  and  may 
be  as  old  as  the  year  1440.  The  Bible  nuid  have  been 
printed  between  1450  and  1455.  It  lias  been  Hated  in  dif¬ 
ferent  works,  that  Fault  went  to  Paris  to  fell  a  part  of  tire 
fecond  edition  of  his  Bible  of  1462  ;  and  having  fold  the 
copies  at  a  low  price,  in  companion  of  w  hat  was  then 
given  for  manufeript  Bibles,  and  alfo  at  different  prices, 
was  profecuted  by  the  purchafers  under  a  pretence  of  their 
having  been  overcharged.  It  is  even  alferted,  that  being 
accufed  of  magic,  in  confequence  of  the  perfect  refem- 
blance  obferved  in  the  charadters,  he  was  obliged  to  fly 
from  the  country.  Fault  never  appeared  at  Paris  after 
1466:  he  was  there  at  that  period,  as  is  proved  by  a 
copy  of  Cicero’s  Offices,  publifhed  that  year  by  him  and 
Schaeffer,  which  is  itill  to  be  feen  in  the  public  library  of 
Geneva,  and  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  note,  written  by  the 
firlt  poffeffor,  (rating,  “that  it  was  given  to  him  by  John 
Fault,  at  Paris,  in  July,  14 66.”  There  is  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Fault  died  that  year  of  the  plague,  which  car¬ 
ried  off  forty  thoufand  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  months  of 
Auguft  and  September,  efpecially  as  the  name  of  Schaeffer 
alone  is  found  inferibed  on  books  printed  after. that  time 
at  Ivlentz. 

FAUST  (John),  better  known  by  the  name  of  Doctor. 
Faujlus,  a  magician,  whom  fome  men  of  learning  have  con¬ 
founded  with  the  above-mentioned  John  Fault  of  Mentz. 
lie  is  faid  to  have  been  tbs  fon  of  a  peafant  in  Suabia, 
Anhalt,  or  Solweidel,  in  the  march  of  Brandenburgh,  who 
fent  him  to  a  relation  at  Wittemberg,  where  he  was  put 
to  fchool,  and  was  much  praifed  on  account  of  his  genius. 
At  the  age  of  fixteen  he  went  to  Ingolftadt,  where  he 
fludied  theology,  and  took  the  degree  of  matter  of  arts  ; 
but  he  abandoned  theology,  and  applied  with  great  affi- 
buity  to  medicine  and  affrology.  Fie  became  heir  to  a 
confiderable  property  which  had  belonged  to  his  uncle  at 
Wittemberg;  but  he  fpent  it  in  debauchery,  and  then 
devoted  himfelf  to  magic  and  the  conjuration  of  fpirits; 
for  which  purpofe  he  procured  the  proper  books,  and 
took  into  his  fervice  the  fon  of  a  clergy  man  of  Wafi'er- 
burg,  named  John  Wagner.  He  is  faid  to  have  performed 
many  wonderful  things,  fome  of  them  at  the  court  of  the 
emperor  Maximilian  I.  There  is  reafon,  however,  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  hiftory  of  his  life  is  wholly  a  romance,  in¬ 
vented  to  amufe  the  populace. 

FAUS'TITAS,  a  goddefs  among  the  Romans,  fup- 
pofed  to  prelide  over  cattle.  Horatius. 

FAU'TOR,/.  [Latin ;  fauUtir,  Fr.J  Favourer;  counte- 
nar.cer  ;  fitpporter. — I  am  neither  author  or  fautor  of  any 
feet ;  1  will  have  no  man  addidt  himfelf  to  me;  but  if  I 
have  any  thing  right,  defend  it  as  truths  not  mine.  B.Jonfon. 

FAU'FRESS,/.  [fautrix,  Lat.  fautrice,  Fr.J  A  wo¬ 
man  that  favours,  or  Ihows  countenance. — He  comes  from 
banilhment  to  the  fautrefs  of  liberty,  from  the  barbarous 
to  the  polite.  Garth. 

It  made  him  pray,  and  prove 
Minerva’s  aid,  his  fautrefs  Itill.  Chapman. 

FAU'VILLE-EN-CAUX,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Lower  Seine,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton, 
in  the  diftrict  of  Cuudebec:  ten  miles  north  of  Caudebec. 

FAU'XBOURG, /.  [French.]  The  fuburb,  or  con¬ 
tiguous  buildings  to  a  city,  but  without  its  gates  or 
precindts. 

FAWKES  (Francis),  a  writer  in  poetry,  born  in  York¬ 
shire,  about  1721.  He  received  his  education  at  Jefus- 
college,  Cambridge.  After  graduating  in  arts  at  the  uni- 
verfity,  he  took  orders,  and  fir  It  fettled  at  Bramham,  in 
Yorklhire.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Croydon,  in  Surrey, 
wheie  he  obtained  the  notice  of  archbilhop  Herring,  who 
collated  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Orpington  with  St.  Mary- 
Cray  in  Kent  ;  and  the  poet  expreffed  his  gratitude  in  an 
Uegy  Up  op  the  prelate’s  death,  in  1757.  In  1761,  he 
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publifhed  a  volume  of  poems,  and  afterwards  carried  ort 
the  Poetical  Calendar,  and  the  Poetical  Magazine,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Woty.  Of  his  original  poems,  Partridge 
Shooting,  an  Eclogue,  to  the  Hon.  Charles  Yorke,  1767, 
teems  to  have  been  raoft  popular.  The  peculiar  ftren<nh 
of  lus  genius,  however,  lay  in  tranffation  ;  and  it  is  from 
Ins  performances  under  this  head  that  he  is  entitled  to 
commemoration.  He  gave  metrical  versions  of  the  fra<r. 
ments  of  Menander  ;  of  Anacreon,  Sappho,  Bion,  Mof. 
chus,  and  Mufaeus;  of  the  Idylliums  of  Theocritus  ;  and 
of  the  Argonautics  of  Apollonius  Rhodius  ;  the  laft  not 
pu jlilhed  till  altei  his  death.  Thefe  works  were  well 
received  by  the  public.  He  poflefled  an  eafy  flow  of  ver- 
fificajion;  and,  though  his  didtion  is  not  highly  poetical, 
yet  it  has  the  merit  of  extraordinary  clearnefs,  which 
leaves  no  helitation  about  the  meaning  of  the  original ; 
a  praife  to  which  all  tranflations  are  not  entitled.  He  ex¬ 
changed  his  vicarage  in  1774,  for  the  reftory  of  Hayes, 
wheie  he  cued,  in  1777.  His  verfion  of  the  Argonautics 
was  publifhed  in  1780,  8vo.  under  the  care  oF  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Meen,  of  EmanneLcollege,  Cambridge. 

FAWN,  f.  [faon,  Fr.  from  fan,  in  the  old  French  a 
child,  probably  from  infans,  Lat.]  A  young  deer.— The 
buck  is  called  the  firft  year  a  fawn,  tiie  fecond  year  a. 
pricket.  Shakefpeare. 

Who  for  thy  table  feeds  the  wanton  fawn. 

For  him  as  kindly  fpreads  the  flow’ry  lawn.  Pope. 

To  FAWN,  v.  n.  [of  uncertain  original.  Perhaps  a 
contraction  of  the  French  fan  fan,  a  term  of  fondnefs  for 
children.]  To  court  by  frilking- before  one  ;  as  a  dog: 
Holding  Carioli  in  the  name  of  Rome, 

Even  like  a  fawning  greyhound.  Shakefpeare. 

To  court  by  any  means.  Ufed  of  animals. — Is  it  not 
Itrange  that  a  rational  man  (hould  worl’nip  an  ox  ?  that  he 
Ihould/aow  upon  his  dog  ?  bow  himfelf  before  a'cat  t  and 
adore  leeks  and  garlic  ?  South. 

Inflead  thereof  he  kifs’d  her  weary  feet, 

And  lick’d  her  lily  hands  with  fawning  tongue, 

As  he  her  wronged  innocence  did  weet.  Spenfer. 

To  court  ferviiely — Forbear  to  fawn  upon  their  frowns, 
Shakefpeare. 

And  thou,  fly  hypocrite,  who  now  would’ff  be 
Patron  of  liberty,  who  more  than  thou 
Once  fawn'd,  and  cring’d,  and  ferviiely  ador’d 
Heav’n’s  awful  monarch  ?  Milton. 

To  bring  forth  the  young  of  the  deer  kind,  as,  The  doe 
hath  fawned. 

FAWN,  f.  A  fervile  cringe;  low  flattery: 

You  will  rather  fliew  our  gentle  lowts 

How  you  can  frown,  than  fpend  a  fawn  upon  them 

For  the  inheritance  of  their  loves.  Shakefpeare. 

FAWN,  a  town fli ip  of  the  American  States,  in  York 
county,  Pennfylvania. 

FAWNER,  f.  One  that  fawns;  one  that  pays  fervile 
courtfhip. — By  foftnefs  of  behaviour  we  have  arrived  at 
the  appellation  of fawners.  SpcElatpr. 

FAW'NING,  f.  Cringing  fervi 
curt’fies,  and  bafe  fpaniel  fawning.  Shakefpeare. 
FAW'NINGLY,  adv.  In  a  cringing  fervile  way. 
FAX'ED,  adj.  [from  pex,  Sax.  hair.]  Hairy.  Now 
obfolcte. — They  could  call  a  comet  a  faxed  liar,  which  is 
all  one  with  Itella  crinita,  or  comata.  Camden. 

FAY ,  f.  [fee,  Fr. ]  A  fairy  ;  an  elf.  See  Fairy. 

Ye  fylplis  and  fylphids,  to  your  chief  give  ear; 

Fays,  fairies,  genii,  elves,  and  demons,  hear  1  Pope. 
[Fromycf,  Fr.]  Faith.  Wholly  obfolcte: 

Their  ill  ’haviour  garres  men  mi  flay, 

Both  of  their  doctrine  and  their  fay.  Spenfcr. 

FAY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Indre 
2  and 
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and  Loire  :  four  leagues  and  a  half  fouth  of  Chinon,  and 
four  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Loudon. 

FAY  BILLO'T,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  t lie  Upper  Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftriCt  of  Langres  :  four  leagues  fouth- eaft  of  Langres. 

FAY  I,E  FROID,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Upper  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in 
the  diftriCt  of  Le  Puy-en-Velay  :  five  leagues  eaft-fouth- 
eaft  of  Le  Puy. 

FAYA'L,  one  of  the  Azore  ifiands,  about  nine  leagues 
long,  and  three  wide.  The  climate  is  good,  and  the  air 
always  mild  and  pure.  The  cold  of  winter  is  never  felt, 
and  the  heat  of  fummer  is  tempered  by  refrelhing  winds. 
It  produces  plenty  of  pafture  for  cattle  ;  birds  are  nume¬ 
rous,  and  plenty  of  fi(h  is  caught  on  the  coaft.  The  name 
is  given  it  from  the  great  number  of  beech-trees  ( fay  a,  in 
Portuguefe,)  which  grow  there,  befides  which  it  has  great 
variety  of  other  wood.  The  chief  place,  if  not  the  only 
town,  is  Villa  Horta,  or  Orta.  Fayal  was  firft  peopled 
by  Flemings,  who,  imagining  the  Portuguefe  garrifon  to 
be  a  kind  of  oppreffive  ta^  upon  them,  petitioned  his  ca¬ 
tholic  majefty  for  leave  to  take  upon  themfelves  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  ifland.  Their  requeft  was  granted,  and  the 
event  proved  almoft  fatal  ;  for  the  Englith,  at  different 
times,  under  the  earls  of  Cumberland  and  Effex,  made 
defcents  on  Fayal,  took  it,  and  deftroyed  the  fortifica¬ 
tions,  after  having  taken  and  burnt  a  fquadron  of  rich 
homeward-bound  (hips  that  lay  in  this  harbour.  This 
difaller  induced  the  king  to  refume  the  defence  of  the 
ifland  ;  fince  which  time  a  Portuguefe  garrifon  lias  con- 
flantly  been  maintained  here.  Fayal  is  the  mod;  weftern 
of  the  Azores.  Lat.  38.  32.  N.  Ion.  10.  45.  W.  Ferro. 

FAYD,  a  town  of  Alia,  in  Syria,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Arabia  Deferta  :  400  miles  eaft  of  Damafciis. 

FAY'DIT  (Anfelm),  a  Provenpal  poet,  a  native,  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome,  of  Limofin,  according  to  others,  of  Avig¬ 
non.  He  compofed  and  aCted  comedies,  fuch  as  were  in 
vogue  at  that  time,  and  acquired  confiderable  wealth, 
which  he  fquandered  away  in  licentious  pleafures.  Though 
thus  reduced  to  indigence,  he  attracted  the  notice  of 
Richard  Coeur  de-Lion,  king  of  England,  who  having  a 
pallion  for  poetry,  again  railed  him  to  affluence  by  his  li¬ 
beralities.  After  the  death  of  this  patron,  he  repaired 
to  the  court  of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  and  afterwards 
to  the  lord  of  Sault,  where  he  died  about  1220.  He  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  death  of  king  Richard  ;  another  entitled 
The  Palace  of  Love,  faid  to  be  imitated  by  Petrarch  in 
his  Triomfo  d' Amove  \  and  feveral  comedies,  one  of  which, 
entitled  L' Heregia  dels  Prejl res,  (The  Herefy  of  Priefts,)  was 
intended  to  gratify  thofe  perfons  of  rank  who  in  his  time 
were  addicted  to  the  opinions  of  the  Albigenfes. 

FAY'DIT  (Peter),  a  French  prieft,  and  various  writer 
in  profe  and  verfe,  born  at  Riom,  in  Auvergne,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century.  In  1662,  he  en¬ 
tered  into  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory,  from  which 
lie  was  obliged  to  withdraw  nine  years  afterwards,  for 
having  publilhed  a  treatife  on  the  principles  of  the  Car- 
tefian  philofophy,  entitled  De  Mente  Humana,  juxta  p'acita 
Keotericorum.  In  1695,  he  publifhed  Illuftrations  of  the 
DoCtrine  of  the  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  of  the  firft  two  Cen¬ 
turies,  Svo.  and  in  the  following  year,  A  Treatife  on  the 
Trinity.  He  afterwards  publifhed  a  fmall  collection  of 
Memoirs,  in  4to.  of  a  comic  nature,  intended  to  fatirife 
Tillemont’s  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  which  were  fuppreffed 
foon  after  their  appearance  ;  Remarks  on  Virgil,  on  Ho¬ 
mer,  and  on  the  Poetic  Style  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  in 
2  ,v o l s .  121110.  containing  a  ftrange  mixture  of  opinions  on 
facred  and  profane  topics ;  Tdemaco-manie,  nmo.  confid¬ 
ing  of  a  critique  on  Fenelon’s  celebrated  production,  ac¬ 
companied  with  fome  ufeful  reflections  on  the  fubjeCt  of 
romances  ;  and  other  pieces  in  Latin  verfe,  and  French 
profe.  He  died  in  1 709. 

FAYE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Jvlayne  and  Loire  :  ten  miles  fouth  of  Angers. 

FAYE-LE.VINEU'SE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
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partment  of  the  I:\dre  and  Loire :  one  league  foulh-eaft 
of  Richelieu. 

FAYEN'CE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Vav,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftriCt  of 
Draguignan  ;  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  earthen¬ 
ware:  ten  miles  north-eaft  of  Draguignan. 

FAYET'TE,  a  ffourifhing  fettlement  of  the  American 
States,  in  Tioga  county,  New  York,  between  the  Una- 
dilla  and  the  main  branch  of  the  Chenengo. 

FAYET'TE,  a  county  of  the  American  States,  in  Penn- 
fylvania,  bounded  north  by  Weftmoreland,  fouth  by  part 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  welt  by  Monongahela  river. 
It  is  thirty-nine  miles  in  length  and  twenty-nine  in  breadth, 
and  contains  473,280  acres  ;  divided  into  eleven  townlhips, 
of  which  Union  is  the  chief.  The  number  of  inhabitants, 
by  the  cenfus  of  1796,  is  13,325. 

FAYET'TE,  a  diftriCt  of  North  Carolina,  in  the  Ame¬ 
rican  States,  comprehending  lix  counties,  viz.  Moore, 
Cumberland,  Sampfon,  Richmond,  Robefon,  and  Anfon. 
It  is  bounded  north  by  Hillfborough,  fouth. eaft  by  Wil¬ 
mington  and  Newbern,  weft  by  Salifbury,  and  fouth  by 
the  Hate  of  South  Carolina.  It  is  120  miles  in  length, 
and  fifty  in  breadth,  and  by  the  cenfus  of  1796,  contains 
34,020  inhabitants. 

F  AY  ET'TE,  a  county  of  the  American  States,  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  furrounded  by  Clarke,  Bourbon,  Scott,  Franklin, 
Woodford,  Maddifon,  and  Mercer,  counties.  Chief  town, 
Lexington. 

FAYET'TE  (Mary-Magdalen  Pioche  de  la  Vergne, 
countefs  de),  a  celebrated  literary  lady,  wife  of  the  count; 
de  la  Fayette,  in  high  elleem  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
She  was  intimately  connected  with  the  wits  of  that  period, 
who  frequently  allembled  at  her  houfe,  and  to  many  of 
whom  (lie  was  a  liberal  benefactrefs.  Segrais,  after  being 
obliged  to  quit  his  refidence  with  mademoifelle  de  Mont- 
penlier,  became  domefticated  with  her,  and  was  the  chief 
direCtrefs  of  her  purfuits.  It  was  in  his  name  that  the  two 
celebrated  romances,  Zaide,  and  The  Princefs  of  Cleves, 
were  given  to  the  public  ;  but  he  has  fince  teftified  that 
his  part  in  them  was  only  contributing  to  the  plot  and 
difpofition,  and  that  the  filling-up  and  ornaments  were 
entirely  by  the  hand  of  madarne  de  la  Fayette.  Thefe 
pieces  were  much  read  and  admired,  even  by  thofe  who 
were  not  habitual  readers  of  romances;  and  Voltaire 
(Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.)  fpeaks  of  them  as  the  firft  in 
which  the  manners  of  perfons  of  condition  were  painted, 
and  natural  adventures  were  deferibed  with  eafe  and  grace. 
She  alfo  wrote  The  Princefs  of  Montpenfier  ;  Memoirs  of 
the  Court  of  France  in  the  Years  168S  and  1689;  The 
Hiftory  of  Henrietta  of  England  ;  and  Divers  Portraits  of 
Perfons  about  the  Court.  Madame  la  Fayette  polfeffed 
folidity  as  well  as  elegance  and  brilliancy  of  wit.  She 
died  in  1693. 

FAYETTEVIL'LE,  a  flouriftiing  poft-town  of  the 
American  Stales,  in  North  Carolina,  the  feat  of  juftice 
for  the  above  diftriCt:,  and  pleafantly  fituated  in  Cumber¬ 
land  county,  on  th  e-weft  fide  of  the  north-weft  branch  of 
Cape  Fear  river,  neatly  at  the  head  of  navigation,  and 
one  hundred  miles  above  Wilmington,  and  fixty-one  fouth- 
erly  of  Raleigh.  On  the  bank  of  the  river  (land  a  few 
buildings,  and  the  tobacco  warehoufes,  which  have  re¬ 
ceived  in  one  feafon  6000  hoglheads  of  tobacco,  equal  in 
quality  to  that  of  Peterfburgh.  The  compaCt  part  of  the 
town  is  fituated  about  a  mile  from  the  river,  near  the 
junction  of  Blount’s  and  Crofs  creek;  on  which  lait  it  is 
chiefly  erected,  and  from  that  circumftance  was  formerly 
named  Crofs  creek.  On  each  tide  the  creek  are  about  400 
houfes,  two  hundfome  edifices  for  the  fupreme  diftriCt, 
and  county  courts,  and  the  meetings  of  the  town-officers 
and  its  citizens.  The  free-niafons’  lodge  is  alfo  a  large 
and  handfome  building.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out, 
and  its  principal  ftreets  are  one  hundred  feet  wide.  Here 
are  three  large  mills,  two  confiderable  distilleries  and 
breweries,  and  feveral  extenfive  tan-yards.  The  trade  to 
Wilmington  is  very  confiderable,  to  which  it  fends  down 
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tobacco,  wheat,  flour,  beef,  pork,  flax-feed,  hemp,  cot¬ 
ton,  butter,  lumber,  (laves,  naval  (fores,  &c.  The  boats 
ufed  in  tranfporting  thefe  articles  to  Wilmington,  contain 
about  120  barrels,  and  make  their  returns  of  European 
and  India  goods  in  from  ten  to  twenty  days.  The  Situa¬ 
tion  of  the  town  is  agreea'oie  and’ healthy,  and  well  adapt¬ 
ed  for  manufactories.  The  country  immediately  round 
the  town  is  confiderably  elevated,  and  the  foil  dry  and 
barren  ;  but  near  the  water-courfes,  which  are  numerous, 
the  foil  is  as  rich  as  any  in  the  (late.  Since  the  fire  in 
1792,  which  deftroyed  many  houfes,  the  people  begin  to 
build  with  brick,  which  are  here  made  of  a  good  quality, 
and  fold  reafonably.  The  town  (lands  in  a  fettlement  of 
Scotch  Highlanders,  and  is  fifty-five  miles  north-welt  of 
Camden,  in  South  Carolina,  100  fouth-weft  of  Tarbo- 
rough,  147  fouth-weft-by-fouth  of  Halifax,  379  fouth-by- 
welt  of  Wafliington  city,  and  526  fouth-weft-by-fouth  of 
Philadelphia. 

FAYO'RO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Arra- 
gon,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Matarana  and  the  Ebro:  fif¬ 
teen  miles  Couth  of  Fraga. 

FAYOU'M,  Feium,  or  Feyyu.m,  aprovince  of  Egypt, 
fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Nile,  extending  from  the 
river  to  the  lake  Birket-el-Kerun ;  formerly  the  province 
of  Arfinoe,  and  interfered  by  canals  cut  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  and  then  forming  a  communication  between 
the  river  and  the  lake.  Fayoum,  formerly  one  of  the 
wealthieft  and  mod  fertile  provinces  of  Egypt,  is  much 
declined  in  its  fertility,  through  the  oppreftion  of  the 
Turks;  inltead  of  flourifliing  cities,  only  mud-wall  vil¬ 
lages  are  found  ;  the  canals  are  almolt  dry,  and  the  Bir- 
ket-el-Kerun,  whofe  ancient  name  was  Maris ,  reduced  to 
two-thirds  of  its  former  extent ;  notwithftanding  all  this, 
wherever  the  waters  can  penetrate,  the  fame  productions 
of  nature  are  found  in  the  fame  abundance.  The  Copts 
(till  cultivate  the  olives  and  the  vines  which  their  fore¬ 
fathers  planted  ;  frill  gather  excellent  grapes,  of  which 
they  make  a  mod  agreeable  wine.  The  whole  country  is 
covered  with  wheat,  barley,  and  dourra,  which  rife,  in 
fucceftion,  uninterruptedly,  for  feven  or  eight  months. 
The  tail-flax,  the  fugar-cane,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds, 
fprout  up,  almoft  without  culture;  cucumbers,  and  near 
twenty  fpecies  of  melons,  melting,  fweet,  and  wholefome, 
adorn  the  banks  of  the  rivulets,  while  cluttering  fruit- 
trees  are  fcattered  over  the  plain.  Atnidlt  a  diverfity  of 
trees  and  plants,  forefts  of  the  rofe-bufh  grow  near  the 
villages.  In  other  provinces  this  fine  flirub  only  orna¬ 
ments  gardens ;  but  here  it  is  cultivated,  and  the  rofe- 
water,  and  the  after,  d ifti  1  led  from  its  odoriferous  flower, 
forms  an  extenfive  branch  of  commerce.  The  c.inals  and 
lake  fwarm  with  fifh,  which  are  caught  in  prodigious 
quantities,  and  eaten  in  the  province,  or  carried  to  the 
neighbouring  cities,  and  are  as  cheap  as  at  Damietta. 
•When  the  froft  and  fnow  of  winter  is  felt  in  the  northern 
countries,  innumerable  flocks  of  birds  refort  to  the  lake 
Moeris,.and  the  canals  of  Fayoum.  The  people  catch 
abundance  of  geefe,  with  golden  plumage,  and  a  1110ft 
agreeable  flavour,  fat  and  delicate,  ducks,  teal,  fvvans, 
and  pelicans,  the  (kins  of  which  are  ufed  for  furs. 
Browne,  who  vifited  Fayoum  in  1793,  informs  us  that  the 
mode  of  cultivating  their  plantations  of  the  rofe-tree,  is 
by  continued  layers ;  the  young  twigs  thence  arifing  being 
found  to  produce  the  largeft  and  mod  fragrant  flowers. 
— See  the  article  Egypt,  vol.  vi.  p.  346,  and  362  ;  and 
p.  388,  for  a  defeription  of  the  rich  and  beautiful  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  fertile  country. 

FAYOU'M,  a  city  of  Egypt,  capital  of  the  above- 
mentioned  province,  formerly  contained  public  baths, 
majeftic  temples,  and  colleges,  divided  by  the  canal  of 
Jofeph,  and  furrounded  by  gardens.  At  prefent  it  is 
only  about  half  a  league  in  circumference,  and  (lands  on 
the  eaftern  (bore  of  the  canal.  The  remainder  is  deftroyed, 
and  the  colleges  and  temples  are  no  more.  Houfes  built 
of  fun-dried  bricks,  prefent  a  gloomy  aflemblage  of  huts  ; 
their  inhabitants  are  poor,  and  deprived  of  energy  j  their 


arts  are  reduced  to  a  few  manufactures  of  mats,  coarfe  car¬ 
pets,  and  tire  diftiilation  of  rofe-water.  The.  town  is  go¬ 
verned  by  a  cachef,  under  one  of  the  beys  of  Grand  Cairo. 
Several  Arab  (heiks,  who  have  lands  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  compofe  the  council,  and  go  to  the  divan  twice  or 
three  times  a-week,  as  fummoned  by  the  governor;  their 
chief  is  held  in  great  refpect,  but  the  members  of  admi¬ 
nistration  cannot  long  enjoy  concord  :  the  continual  wars  at 
Grand  Cairo  difturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  provinces,  and 
the  poflelfors  of  lands  and  governments'are  often  expelled 
by  the  victorious  faction:  forty-nine  miles  fouih-fouth- 
weft  of  Cairo.  Lat.  29.  27.  N.  Ion.  48.  23.  E.  Ferro. 

FAYS,  a  town  of  France,,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftriCt 
of  St.  Dizier:  five  miles  north-weft  of  Joinville. 

FAYS'TOYVN,  a  townfhip  of  the  American  States,  in 
Chittenden  county,  Vermont,  fettled  in  1790. 

FA'ZIO  (Bartholomew),  an  hiftoriun  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  born  at  Spezia,  on  the  coaft  of  Genoa.  He  was 
invited  to  the  court  of  Alphonfo  king  of  Naples,  a  great 
patron  of  learned  men,  where  lie  palled  mo.ft  of  his  life. 
He  died  in  1457.  Fazio  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  language;  and,  at  the  inftance  of  Alphonfo,  tranf- 
lated  into  Latin  Arrian’s  Hiftory  of  Alexander.  He  like- 
wife  wrote  the  hiftory  of  that  prince,  in  ten  books,  firft 
printed  in  1560.  Fie  compofed  the  hiftory  of  the  war  of 
Chioggia,  between  the  Genoefe  and  Venetians,  which 
commenced  in  1377.  He  was  a  benefaflor  to  literary  hif¬ 
tory  by  his  work  De  Viris  Illujlribus,  containing  brief  eulo¬ 
gies  of  the  moft  famous  men  who  were  his  contempora¬ 
ries,  with  anecdotes  of  their  lives,  and  a  critical  account 
of  their  principal  works.  He  alfo  wrote  De  Humana  Vitce 
Felicitate,  and  De  Excellentia  &  Prajlantia  Hominis.  Flis  ftyle 
is  generally  pure  and  elegant. 

FAZZEL'LO  (Thomas),  a  learned  Sicilian  ecclefiaftic, 
born  at  Sacca,  in  the  diocefe  of  Palermo,  in  1498.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  Hiftory  of  Sicily,  written  in  Latin,  in 
twenty  books,  Palermo,  1 558,  which  is  efteemed  a  work 
of  contiderable  merit  in  point  of  authority.  It  has  gone 
through  feveral  editions,  and  w as  tranflatea  into  the  Ita¬ 
lian  language  by  father  Rene,  of  Florence.  Fie  is  faid  to 
have  died  in  confequence  of  a  fall  from  a  high  tower. 

FAZZO'LO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples,  and  province  of  Capitanata:  thirteen  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Manfredonia. 

To  FEAGUE,  v.  a.  [Gower  ufes  to feige,  for  to  cen- 
fure  ;  figen,  Ger.  to  fweep  ;  fyhen,  Dut.  to  ftrike.J  To 
whip  ;  to  chaftife  ;  to  beat. 

FEAL,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  rifes  near  Coolna- 
kenny,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  and  unites  with  the 
river  Gale,  &c.  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  after  which  it 
takes  the  name  of  Cajhin,  and  falls  into  the  Shannon’s 
mouth,  eleven  miles  above  Kerry  Head. 

FEAL,  adj.  An  ancient  term  for  thofe  tenants  by  knight 
fervice  who  fwore  to  their  lords  to  be  feal  and  leal,  i.e. 
faithful  and  loyal. 

FEAL'TY,  f.  [ Jidelitas ,  Lat.  feaulte,  Fr.  i.  e.  fides , 
jidei,  obfequii  et  J'ervitii  ligamen,  quo  particularity  vajjalus  do¬ 
mino  ajlringitur.  Spelm.]  Inlaw,  the  oath  taken  at  the 
admittance  of  every  tenant,  to  be  true  to  the  lord  of 
whom  he  holds  li is  land  ;  and  he  that  holds  land  by  the 
oath  of  fealty,  has  it  in  the  freed:  manner;  becaufe  all 
perfons  that  have  fee,  hold  per  /idem  et  fiduaam,  that  is, 
by  fealty  at  lead.  And  fealty  is  incident  to  all  manner 
of  tenures  except  frankalmoigne  and  tenancy  at  will. 
See  the  article  Tenures.  This  fealty,  which  is  ufed  in 
other  nations,  as  well  as  England,  at  the  firft  creation  of 
it  bound  the  tenant  to  fidelity,  the  breach  whereof  was 
the  lofs  of  his  fee.  It  is  ufually  mentioned  with  homage , 
but  diifers  from  it ;  being  an  obligation  permanent,  which 
binds  for  ever  :  and  thefe  differ  in  the  manner  of  the  (o- 
lemnity,  for  the  oath  of  homage  is  taken  by  the  tenant 
kneeling;  but  that  of  fealty  is  taken  (landing,  and  in¬ 
cludes  the  fix  following  things,  viz.  1.  Incolume ,  that  he 
do  no  bodily  injury  to  the  lord.  2.  Tutum ,  that  he  do 
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no  fecret  damage  to  him  in  his  houfe,  or  any  thing 
which  is  for  his  defence.  3.  Honejlum ,  that  he  do  him  no 
injury  in  his  reputation.  4.  Utile,  that  lie  do  no  damage 
to  him- in  his  poffeffions.  5.  Facile-,  and  6.  Pqffibile,  that 
he  render  it  eafy  for  the  lord  to  do  any  good,  and  not 
make  that  impoflible  to  be  done  which  was  before  in  his 
power  to  do  :  all  which  is  comprifed  in  Leg.  Hen.  I.  c.  5. 

The  law  with  refpedl  to  fealty,  continues  the  fame  as 
when  lord  Coke  wrote;  for  it  does  not  appear  to  be  va¬ 
ried  by  12  Car.  II.  c.  24,  or  any  other  ftatutemade  fince  : 
but  it  is  no  longer  the  practice  to  exabt  the  performance 
of  fealty.  In  the  cafe  of  copyholders,  it  isbecome  a  thing 
of  courfe  on  admitting  them  to  enter  a  refpite  of  fealty  ; 
but  with  refpedt  to  fitch  as  hold  by  other  tenures,  it  is 
never  thought  of.  In  Wood’s  In  ft.  1.83,  it  is  faid  that 
lelfees  for  life  or  years  oughtt  to  do  fealty  to  their  lords 
for  the  lands  they  hold.  However,  it  may  not  be  amifs 
to  remember,  that  the  title  to  fealty  ftill  remains ;  that  it 
is  due  from  all  tenants  except  tenants  in  frankalmoigne, 
and  Inch  as  hold  at  will  or  by  fuft'erance,  and  if  required 
muft  be  iterated  at  every  change  of  the  lord  ;  it  differing 
in  this  refpeft  from  homage,  which,  except  in  fpecial 
cafes,  is  only  due  once  ;  that  the  receiving  of  it  is  at  lead; 
attended  with  the  advantage  of  preferving  the  memory 
of  tenures,  which,  though  perhaps  fufficiently  done  in  the 
cafe  of  copyholds  by  the  admittances,  and  by  the  payment 
of  fines  and  quit-rents  and  continual  render  of  other  fer- 
vices,  may  be  very  neceftary  in  cafes  where  fealty  is  the 
only  fervice  due  ;  and  laftly,  that  the  law  for  compelling 
the  performance  of  fealty  has  provided  the  remedy  by 
diftrefs,  which  is  an  infeparable  incident  to  all  fervices 
due  by  tenure,  and  in  the  cafe  of  fealty  cannot,  as  it  is 
faid,  be  exceftive.  ifiz/2.  68,  a.  4  Co.  8,  b. 

FEAR,/]  [peajian,  Sax.  to  fear;  vaer,  Dut .  fca/ile, 
Erfe.]  Dread;  horror;  painful  apprehenfion  of  danger. 
— Fear ,  in  general,  is  that  paftlon  of  our  nature  whereby 
we  are  excited  to  provide  for  our  fecurity  upon  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  evil.  Rogers. — Yen' fear  was  upon  them,  becaufe 
of  the  people  of  thofe  countries.  Ezra,  iii.  3. 

What  then  remains  ?  Are  we  depriv’d  of  will  ? 

Muft  we  not  with,  for  fear  of  wiftiing  ill  ?  Dryden. 
Awe  ;  dejedtion  of  mind  at  the  prefence  of  any  perfon  or 
thing;  terror  imprefled  :  with  of  before  that  which  im- 
prefl'eth. — And  the  fear  of  you,  and  the  dread  of  you, 
fhall  be  upon  every  beaft.  Gen.  ix.  2. — Anxiety  ;  folici- 
tude. — The  principal  fear  was  for  the  holy  temple.  Mac- 
-cabees. — That  which  caufes  fear.  The  objedt  of  fear. — 
Except  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  fear  of  Ifaac,  had 
been  with  me.  Gen.  xxxi.  42. — Something  hung  up  to 
fcare  deer  by  its  colour  or  noife. — He  who  fleeth  from  the 
noife  of  the  fear  fhall  fall  into  the  pit,  and  he  that  cometh 
up  out  of  the  mid  ft  of  the  pit,  (hall  betaken  in  the  fnare. 
Jf.  xxiv.  18. 

FEAR,/;  [pteopa,  Sax.]  A  companion.  Olfolete  : 

But  fair  Clarifta  to  a  lovely  fear 
Was  linked,  and  by  him  had  many  pledges  dear.  Spenfer, 

D  FEAR,  a.a.  [peapa,  Sax.]  To  dread;  to  confiaer 
with  apprehenfion  of  terror  ;  to  be  afraid  of. — There  (hall 
rife  up  a  kingdom,  and  it  fit  a  1 1  be  feared  above  all  the 
kingdoms  before  it.  zEfdr.xW.  13. 

To  fear  the  foe,  fince  fear  oppreffeth  ftrength, 

Gives,  in  your  weaknefs,  ftrength  unto  your  foe.  Shakefp. 
To  fright;  to  terrify;  to  make  afraid. — The  inhabitants, 
being  feared  with  the  Spaniards  landing  and  burning,  fled 
from  their  dwellings.  Carew. 

Some,  fitting  on  the  hatches,  would  feem  there, 

With  hideous  gazing,  to  fear  away.  fear.  Donne. 

To  FE  AR,  v.n.  To  live  in  horror  ;  to  be  afraid  : 

If  any  fuch  be  here,  if  any  fear 
Lefs  for  his  perfon  than  an  ill  report  ; 

If  any  think  brave  death  outweighs  bad  life,  Shakefpeare. 

Vol.VII.  No.  426. 


To  be  anxious : 

See,  pious  king,  with  diff’rent  ftiife, 

Thy  ftruggling  Albion’s  bofom  torn  : 

So  much  (lie  fears  for  William’s  life, 

That  Mary’s  fate  fhe  dare  not  mourn.  Prior. 

The  influence  of  fear,  both  in  occafioning  and  aggra¬ 
vating  difeafes,  is  very  great.  Epileptic  fits,  and  other 
convulfive  diforde’rs,  have  often  been  occafioned  by  it. 
Hence  it  is  dangerous  to  tamper  with  the  human  paflions  ; 
for  the  mind  may  thus  be  thrown  into  fuch  diforder,  as 
never  again  to  aft  with  regularity.  Out  of  many  inftances 
of  thefe  fatal  effefts  recorded  in  writers,  the  following  is 
felefted  as  one  of  the  mod  Angular.  “George  Gro- 
chantzy,  a  Polander,  who  had  inlifted  as  a  foldier  in  the 
fervice  of  the  king  of  Pruflia,  defected  during  the  war. 
A  party  was  fent  in  purfuit  of  him  ;  and,  when  he  lealt 
expefted  it,  they  furprifed  him  finging  and  dancing  among 
a  company  of  peafants,  who  were  making  merry.  This 
event,  fo  hidden  and  unforefeen,  and  fo  dreadful  in  anti¬ 
cipating  the  fentence  of  being  (hot,  (truck  him  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that,  giving  a  loud  ftsriek,  he  became  at  once  alto¬ 
gether  ftupidand  infenfible.  They  carried  him  to  Glocau, 
where  lie  was  brought  before  the  council  of  war.  He  ('of¬ 
fered  himfelf  to  be  led  and  difpofed  of  at  the  will  of 
thofe  about  him,  without  uttering  a  word,  or  giving  the 
leaft  fign  that  he  knew  what  had  happened  or  would  hap¬ 
pen  to  him.  He  remained  immoveable  as  a  ftatue  vvhere- 
ever  he  was  placed,  and  wras  wholly  paflive  with  refpeft  to 
all  that  was  done  to  him  or  about  him.  During  all  the 
time  that  he  was  in  cuftody,  he  neither  ate,  nor  drank,  nor 
flept,  nor  had  any  evacuation.  Sonie  of  his  comrades 
were  fent  to  fee  him  ;  after  that  he  was  vilited  by  fome 
officers  of  his  corps  and  by  fome  priefts  ;  but  he  ftill  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  fame  (late,  without  difeovering  the  leaft 
figns  of  fenfibility.  Protnifes,  intreaties,  and  threaten- 
ings,  were  equally  ineffectual.  The  phyficians  who  were 
confulted  upon  his  cafe  were  of  opinion,  that  he  was  in  a 
ftate  of  hopelefs  idiocy.  It  was  at  firft  fufpedted,  that 
thofe  appearances  w’ere  feigned;  but  thefe  fufpicions 
gave  way  when  it  was  know  n  that  he  had  received  no  luf- 
tenancc,  and  that  the  involuntary  functions  of  nature  were 
in  a  great  meafure  fufpended.  After  fome  time,  they 
knocked  off  his  fetters,  and  left  him  at  liberty  to  go 'whi¬ 
ther  he  would.  He  received  his  liberty  with  the  fame 
infenfibility  that  he  had  (hewed  upon  other  occafions  .-  he 
remained  fixed  and  immoveable  ;  his  eyes  turned  wildly 
about  without  taking  cognizance  of  any  object,  and  the 
muffles  of  his  face  were  fallen  and  fixed  like  thofe  oi  a 
dead  body.  Being  left  to  himfelf,  he  palled  twenty  days 
in  this  condition,  without  eating,  drinking,  or  any  evacu¬ 
ation,  and  died  on  the  twentieth  day.  He  had  been  fome- 
times  heard  to  fetch  deep  fighs ;  and  once  he  rufhed  with 
great  violence  on  a  foldier  who  had  a  mug  of  liquor  in 
his  hand,  forced  the  mug  from  him,  drank  the  liquor  with 
great  eagernefs, ‘and  let  the  mug  drop  to  the  ground.” 

Other  remarkable  effefts  of  fear  are  the  following  :  A 
boy,  in  one  of  the  rudeft  parts  of  the  county  of  Clare, 
in  Ireland,  in  order  to  deftroy  fome  eaglets  lodged  in  a 
hole  one  hundred  feet  from  the  fumrrfit  of  a  rock  w  hich 
rifes  four  hundred  feet  perpendicular  from  the  fea,  cailfed 
himfelf  to  be  fufpended  by  a  rope,  with  a  feimetar  in  his 
hand  for  his  defence,  fhould  he  meet  with  an  attack  from 
the  old  ones  ;  which  precaution  was  found  neceftary  ;  for 
no  fooner  had  his  companions  lowered  him  to  the  neft, 
than  one  of  the  old  eagles  made  at  him  with  great  fury, 
at  which  he  (truck,  but,  unfortunately  miffing  his  ami, 
nearly  cut  through  the  rope  that  fupported  him.  De- 
feribing  his  horrible  fituation  to  his  comrades,  they  cau- 
tioufly,  and  fafely,  drew  him  up,  when  it  was  found  that 
his  hair,  which  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  was  a  dark 
auburn,  was  changed  to  grey.  A  fimilar  inftance  is  given 
in  a  Selection  of  Anecdotes  by  L.  J.  Rede,  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Affright-,  and  the  fame  change  in  the  hair  is  laid  tq 
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have  taken  place  in  the  late  unfortunate  queen  cf  France, 
during  her  firft  night  of  arreft  and  imprifonnient. 

The  only  cure  for  fear,  is  fortitude.  Fear,  when 
it  gains  an  afcendancy  in  the  mind,  renders  life  a  burden. 
It  debafes  our  nature,  poifons  all  our  comforts,  makes  us 
defpicable  in  the  eyes  of  others,  darkens  our  reafon,  dif- 
concerts  our  fehemes,  enfeebles  our  efforts,  extinguifhes 
our  hopes,  and  adds  tenfold  poignancy  to  the  common 
evils  of  life.  In  battle,  the  brave  foldier  is  in  lefs  danger 
than  the  coward  ;  in  lefs  danger  even  of  death  and  of 
wounds,  "becaufe  better  prepared  to  defend  himfelf ;  in 
far  lefs  danger  of  infelicity;  and  has  before  him  the  ani¬ 
mating  hope  of  vidlory  and  honour.  So  in  life,  the  man 
devoid  of  fear  is  in  lefs  danger  of  difappointment  than 
others  are,  becaufe  his  underftanding  is  clear,  and  his 
mind  difmcumbered  ;  he  is  prepared  to  meet  calamity 
without  the  dread  of  finking  under  it ;  and  he  has  before 
him  the  near  profpeft  of  another  life,  in  which  they  who 
patiently  bear  the  evils  of  this,  will  fail  not  to  obtain  a 
glorious  reward. — Hence  the  propriety  and  juftnefs  of  a 
remark  in  Dr.  Berkenhotu’s  Letters  to  his  Son,  that 
“Fear  is  the  most  ignoble  passion  of  the  mind, 
.and  beneath  the  dignity  of  man.” — See  the  arti¬ 
cle  Courage,  vol.v.  p.291  ;  and  Fortitude,  in  this 
volume. 

Fear,  is  defignated  in  painting  and  fculpture,  by  a  wo¬ 
man  with  a  face  of  horror,  in  a  running  pofture,  her  hands 
ftretched  out,  and  her  hair  Handing  on  end.  On  her 
fhoulder  a  frightful  monfter,  pourtrayed  as  if  whifpering 
in  her  ear. 

FEAR,  an  idol  of  the  Pagans.  Tullus  Hofiilius  brought 
the  worlhipof  this  deity  to  Rome,  under  the  title  of  Fa¬ 
vor.  The  Ephori  of  Sparta  alfo  eredted  a  temple  to 
Tear,  near  their  tribunal,  to  (hike  an  awe  into  thofe  who 
approached  it.  Fear  was  likewife  worfhipped  at  Corinth. 
The  poets  even  recognize  this  imaginary  deity.  Virgil 
places  her  in  the  entrance  of  hell,  in  company  with  dif- 
eales,  old  age,  &c,  FF.n.\ i.  273.  Ovid  unites  her  with 
Tifiphone,  one  of  the  furies.  Met.  iv.  483. 

FEAR'FUL,  adj.  Timorous;  timid;  eafily  madeafraid. 

• — Them  that  are  of  a  fearful  heart.  Ifaiah. — Afraid.  It 
lias  cf  before  the  object  of  fear. — I  have  made  my  heroine 
fearful  of  death,  which  neither  Calfandra  nor  Cleopatra 
would  have  been.  Dtyden. — Awful;  to  be  reverenced. — 
Who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in  holinefs,  fearful  in  praife  ! 
Exodus. — Terrible;  dreadful;  frightful;  imprefiing  fear. 
Neither  fa  ft  to  friend,  nor  fearful  to  foe .  AJ'diam. — Againft 
fuch  monitors  God  maintained  his  own,  by  fearful  execu¬ 
tion  of  extraordinary  judgment  upon  them.  Hooker. — It 
is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God. 
Heb.  x.  3 1 . 

All  torment,  trouble,  wonder,  and  amazement. 

Inhabits  here  ;  fome  heav’nly  power  guide  us 

Out  of  this  fearful  country.  Shahefpeare. 

FEAR'FULLY,  adv.  Timoroufly  ;  in  fear  : 

In  fuch  a  night 

Did  Thifbe  fearfully  o’ertrip  the  dew, 

And  favv  the  lion’s  lhadow.  Shahefpeare. 

Terribly;  dreadfully: 

There  is  a  cliff,  whofe  high  and  bending  head 
Looks  fearfully  on  the  confined  deep.  Shahefpeare. 

FEAR'FULNESS,  /.  Timqroufnefs ;  habitual  timi¬ 
dity.  State  of  being  afraid;  awe;  dread. — A  third  thing 
that  makes  a  government  jufily  defpifed,  is  fcarfulnefs  of, 
and  mean  compliances  with,  bold  popular  offenders.  South. 

FEAR'LESLY,  adv.  Without  terror;  intrepidly. — 
’Tis  matter  of  the  greateft  aftonifhment  to  obferve  the 
flupid  yet  common  boldnefs  of  men,  who  fo  fearlefy  ex- 
pofe  themfelves  to  this  molt  formidable  of  all  perils. 
Decay  of  Piety. 

FEAR'LESNESS,  f.  Exemption  from  fear;  intrepi¬ 
dity  ;  courage  ;  boldnefs.  —  He  gave  infiances  of  an  in¬ 
vincible  courage,  and  fcarlefnefs  in  danger,  Clarendon, 
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FEAR'I.ESS,  adj.  Free  from  fear;  intrepid;  coura¬ 
geous  ;  bold  :  with  of  before  the  fubjebt _ This  nation, 

whofe  diftinguifhing  charafter  it  is  to  be  more  jearlfs  of 
death  and  danger  than  any  other.  Temple. 

The  flaming  feraph,  fearlefs ,  though  alone 
Encompafs’d  round  with  foes,  tlnisanfwer’d  bold.  Milton . 

FEASIBILITY,  f  Practicability.  A  thing  practi¬ 
cable. — Men  often  ("wallow  fal li ties  for  truths,  dubiofities 
for  certainties,  poffibilities  for  feafbilities,  and  things  im- 
pofiible  for  poffibilities  themfelves.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errors. 

FEA'SIBLE,  adj.  [faifble,  Fr.]  Practicable;  fuch  as 
may  be  effected  ;  fuch  as  may  be  done. — Tilings  are  fea- 
fble  in  themfelves ;  elfe  the  eternal  wifdom  of  God  would 
never  have  advifed,and  much  lefs  have  commanded  them. 
South. 

FEA'SIBLY,  adv.  Practicably. 

FEAST,  J'.  [fife,  Fr.  feflum,  Lat.]  An  entertainment 
of  the  table  ;  a  fumptuous  treat  of  great  numbers. — On. 
Pharoah’s  birthday  he  made  a  feaf  unto  all  his  fervants^ 
Gen.  xl.  20. 

The  lady  of  the  leaf  ordain’d  a  feaf. 

And  made  the  lady  of  the  flow’r  her  gueff; 

When  lo  !  a  bow’r  afcended  on  the  plain, 

With  fudden  feats  ordain’d,  an'd  large  for  either  train. 

Dry  den. 

An  anniverfary  day  of  rejoicing  either  on  a  civil  or  reli¬ 
gious  occafion.  Oppofed  to  a  faf. — This  day  is  call’d 
the  feaf  of  Crifpian.  Shahefpeare. — Something  delicious 
to  the  palate. — Many  people  would,  with  reafon,  prefer 
the  griping  of  an  hungry  belly  to  thofe  dilhes  which  are 
a  feaf  to  others.  Locke. 

To  FEAST,  v.  n.  To  eat  fumptuoufly  ;  to  eat. together 
on  a  day  of  joy  : 

The  pari  fir  finds,  indeed;  but  our  church-wardens 
Feaf  on  the  (ilver,  and  give  11s  the  farthings.  Gay, 
Richard  and  Northumberland,  great  friends, 

Did  feaf  together.  Shahefpeare . 

To  FEAST,  v.  a.  To  entertain  fumptuoufly  ;  to  enters 
tain  magnificently. — He  was  entertained  and  feafed  by 
the  king,  with  great  (hew  of  favour.  Hayward. — To  de¬ 
light  ;  to  pamper  ;  to  gratify  luxurioufly  : 

All  thefe  are  our’s,  all  nature’s  excellence, 

Whofe  tafte  or  fmell  can  blefs  the  feafed  fenfe.  Drydcn. 

Feafis,  and  their  attendant  ceremonies,  were  celebrated, 
with  great  pomp  and  magnificence,  not  only  by  the  Je.ws, 

-  as  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  but  by  all  the  nations  oi 
old  ;  as  they  are  at  prefent  by  the  Chinefe,  Sec.  See  the 
article  China,  vol.  iv.  p.462 ;  and  Egypt,  vol.  vi.  p.381. 
—Feafis,  according  to  the  Englifh  kalendar,  are  either 
immoveable,  or  moveable. — Immoveable  Feafs,  are  thofe  which 
are  always  celebrated  on  the  fame  day  of  the  year;  fuch 
as  Chriftmas-day,  the  Circumcifion,  Epiphany,  Candle¬ 
mas-day,  Lady-day,  All  Saints,  and  All  Souls ;  befides 
the  days  of  the  feveral  apoflles,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Paul,  &c. 
—Moveable  Feafs,  on  the  contrary,  are  fuch  as  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  fame  day  of  the  year.  Of  thefe  the  princi¬ 
pal  is  Eafter,  which  fixes  all  the  reft  ;  as  Palm-Sunday, 
Good-Friday,  Afh-Wednefday,  Sexagefima,  Afcenfion- 
day,  Pentecoft,  Trinity-Sunday,  See.  See  Easteb,  vol.  vi. 

р.  218. 

The  four  principal  immoveable  feafts  of  the  year,  which 
the  Englifh  jurifprudence  has  afligned  for  the  refervatiou 
or  payment  of  rents  on  leafes,  are,  the  Annunciation  of  the 
blelfed  Virgin  Mary  or  Lady-day,  being  the  25th  of  March  ; 
the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptift,  held  on  the  24th  of 
June;  the  Feaft  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  on  the 
29th  of  September  ;  and  that  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apoftle, 
on  the  2 1  ft  of  December.  5  &  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  3.  3  Jac.  I. 

с.  1.  12 Car.  II.  c.  30. 

Feafts  and  banquets  feem  to  have  been  the  great  de¬ 
light  of  the  princes  and  chiefs  among  the  Germans, 
G°uuls,  Britons,  and  all  the  other  Celtic  nations ;  at  which 
1  tilts 
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tilts  and  tournaments  were  previoufly  introduced,  and 
the  ladies  of  the  court  were  entertained  wit!)  dexterous 
teats  of  chivalry.  See  the  article  Chivalry,  vol.  iv. 
p.  505. — William  the  Conqueror  introduced  thefe  fplen- 
tlid  feafts  into  England,  and  fent  agents  into  different 
countries  to  collect  the  mod  rare  and  admired  di flies  for 
liis  table.  But  the  coronation  fead  of  Edward  III.  ex¬ 
ceeded  every  thing  in  this  country  that  had  gone  before 
it.  This  magnificent  entertainment  coft  2S35I.  18s.  2d. 
equivalent  to  about  40,0001.  of  our  money.  At  the  in- 
dallation  of  Ralph  abbot  of  St.  Auguftine,  Canterbury, 
A. D.  1309,  fix  thoufand  gueffs  were  entertained  with  a 
dinner,  confiding  of  three  thoufand  didies,  which  cod 
2S7I.  5s.  equal  to  4300I.  in  our  times.  “  It  would  require 
a  long  treatife  (fays  Matthew  Paris)  to  defcribe  the  ado- 
nidving  fplendor  and  fedivity  with  which  the  nuptials  of 
Richard  earl  of  Cornwall,  and  Cincia  daughter  of  Rei- 
mund  earl  of  Provence,  were  celebrated  at  London,  in 
1243.  To  give  the  reader  fome  idea  of  it  in  few  words, 
above  30,000  difiies  were  ferved  up  at  the  marriage  din¬ 
ner.”  The  nuptials  of  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland,  and 
the  princefs  Margaret  of  England,  were  folemnized  at 
York,  in  1251,  with  dill  greater  pomp  and  probation. 
The  archbidiop  of  York  made  the  king  of  England  a  pre¬ 
sent  of  fixty  fat  oxen,  which  made  only  one  article  of  pro- 
vifion  for  the  marriage-fead,  and  were  all  confumed  at 
that  entertainment.  But  the  indallation  fead  of  George 
Neville,  archbidiop  of  York  and  chancellor  of  England, 
exceeded  all  others  in  fplendor  and  expence.  The  reader 
may  form  fome  idea  of  this  plenteous  fead,  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  record  of  the  provifions  prepared  for  it.  In  wheat, 
quarters,  300;  in  ale,  tuns, .300  ;  in  wine,  tuns,  too;  in 
ipocraffe,  pipes,  1;  in  oxen,  104;  in  wild  bulls,  6;  in 
muttons,  1000;  in  veals,  304;  in  porkes,  304  ;  in  fwanns, 
400;  in  geefe,  2000;  in  cappons,  1000;  in  pigs,  2000; 
in  plovers,  400  ;  in  quailes,  1200;  in  fowls  called  rees, 
2400;  in  peacocks,  104;  in  mallards  and  teales,  4000; 
in  cranes,  204;  in  kidds,  204;  in  chickens,  2000;  in  pi¬ 
geons,  2000  j  in  Connies,  4000  ;  in  bittors,  204  ;  in  heron- 
fhaws,  400 ;  in  pheafants,  200;  in  partridges,  500;  in 
woodcocks,  400  ;  in  curliews,  100  ;  in  egrits,  1000;  in 
ftaggs,  bucks,  and  roes,  500  and  more ;  in  pad'ies  of  ve- 
nifon, .cold,  4000 ;  in  parted  didies  of  jellies,  1000  ;  in 
plain  didies  of  jellies,  3000;  in  cold  tarts,  baked,  4000  ; 
in  cold  cudards,  baked,  3000;  in  hot  padies  of  venifon, 
1500;  in  hot  cudards,  2000  ;  in  pikes  and  breams,  30S  ; 
in  porpoifes  and  feals,  12  ;  fpices,  fugared  delicates,  and 
wafers,  plenty.  No  turkeys  are  mentioned  in  this  enor¬ 
mous  bill  of  fare,  becaufe  they  were  not  then  known  in 
England, — We  hear  nothing  of  this  profufion  in  modern 
times.  Are  the  propenfities  of  mankind  for  gluttony 
abated  ;  or  do  we  owe  to  the  prefent  weight  of  taxation 
the  great  virtue  of  temperance  ? 

“  Better  at  the  end  of  a  Feast,  than  at  the  beginning 
of  a  fray.” — The  French  fay,  II  vaut  mieux  venir  fur  la 
fin  d'un  fefiin,  qu' au  commencement  d'un  combat.  The  Ita¬ 
lians,  E  meglio  venire  alia  fine  d'un  jefiino ,  ch*  al  principeo 
d'una  zujfa.  The  doCtrine  intended  to  be  inculcated  by 
this  proverb,  is  extremely  obvious,  and  well  explained  by 
another:.  “  Better  is  a  morfel  of  bread  with  content,  than 
a  houfe  full  of  facrifice,  and  firife  therewith.” 

FEA'STER,  f.  One  that  fares  delicioufiy. — Thefe 
feafiers  could  fpeak  of  great  and  many  excellencies  in 
manna.  Taylor. — One  that  entertains  magnificently. 

FEAST'FUL,  adj.  Fedive  ;  joyful  : 

Thou,  when  the  bridegroom  with  his  feofifid  friend 
Fades  to  bl  fs  at  the  mid-hour  of  night, 

Had  gain’d  thy  entiance,  virgin  wife  and  pure.  Milton . 
Luxurious ;  riotous : 

The  fuitor  train 

Who  crowd  his  palace,  and  with  lawlefs  pow’r 

His  herbs  and  flocks  in  feafifiul  rites  devour.  Pope. 

FEAST 'RITE,  f.  Cudomobferved  in  entertainments; 
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His  hofpitable  gate, 

Unbarr’d  to  all,  invites  a  numerous  train 
Of  daily  gueds;  whofe  board  with  plenty  crown’d, 
Revives  the  feafirites  old.  Philips. 

FEAT,/  l  fait,  Fr.]  Ad;  deed;  aftion  ;  exploit. — . 
Our  foldiers  are  men  of  flrong  heads  for  aCtiqn,  and  per¬ 
form  fuch  feats  as  they  are  not  able  to  exprefs.  Addifon.~~ 
A  trick;  an  artful,  fedive,  or  ludicrous,  performance. — 
The  joints  are  more  fupple  to  all  feats  of  activity  and 
motion  in  youth  than  afterwards.  Bacon. 

FEAT,  adj.  [fa?t,  bien  fait,  Fr.  homo fadlus  ad  ungnem .  ] 
Ready;  Ikilful ;  ingenious: 

Never  mader  had 

A  page  fo  kind,  fo  duteous,  diligent  ; 

So  tender  over  his  occalions,  true, 

So  feat,  lo  nurfe-like.  Shakfpeare. 

It  is  now  only  ufed  in  irony  and  contempt. — That  feat 
man  at  controverfy.  St  tiling  fleet. — Nice;  neat: 

Look  how  well  my  garments  fit  upon  me, 

Much  j eater  than  before.  Shahfpcare. 

To  FEAT,  v.  a.  To  fadiion  : 

To  the  more  mature 

A  glafs  that  feated  them.  Shakfpeare. 

FEA'TOUS,  adj,  Neat;  dexterous.  Obfolete ... 
FEA'TEOUSLY,  adv.  Neatly;  dextroufly.  Notinvfc ; 

And  with  fine  fingers  cropt  full  fcatovfy 

The  tender  dulks  on  high.  Spcnfcr. 

FEA'THER,  f.  [reSeji,  Sax.  feder,  Germ.]  The 
plume  of  birds. — Look,  as  I  blow  this  feather  from  my 
face.  Shakefpeare. 

The  brave  eagle  does  with  forrow  fee 
The  fored  waded,  and  that  lofty  tree 
Which  holds  her  ned,  about  to  be  o’erthrown, 

Before  the  feathers  of  her  young  are  grown  ; 

She  will  not  leave  them,  ncr  (he  cannot  day, 

But  bears  them  boldly  on  her  wings  away.  Waller. 

Kind  ;  nature  ;  fpecies  :  from  the  proverbial  expreflionj, 
birds  of  a  feather  ;  that  is,  of  a  fpecies  : 

I  am  not  of  that  feather  to  diake  od' 

My  friend,  when  he  mod  needs  me.  Shakefpeare. 

An  ornament ;  an  empty  title.  [Upon  a  hoffe.  ]  A  fort 
of  natural  frizzling  of  hair,  which,  in  fome  places, 
rifes  above  the  fmooth  hair,  and  makes  a  figure  refem- 
bling  the  tip  of  an  ear  of  corn. 

“  Birds  of  a  Feather  flock  together.” — Every  fportf- 
man  knows  the  truth  of  this  proverb;  but  it  has  a  fur¬ 
ther  meaning  than  the  mere  aflbeiation  of  irrational  crea¬ 
tures  :  it  intimates  that  fociety  has  a  powerful  attraction  ; 
but  that  likenefs  is  the  lure  that  draws  people  of  the  fame 
mind  into  habitual  connexion.  It  is  generally  ufed  in  an 
ill  fenfe,  and  thus  applied  to  gangs  of  (harpers,  thieves, 
gamblers,  &c.  who  are  invariably  obferved  to  herd  toge¬ 
ther.  The  Latins  fay,  Pares  cum  paribus  facillime  congre- 
gantur.  The  Greeks,  Vtcan  tov  opeoiov  ayei  flsCN  us  tov 
op-oiov.  Homer. 

To  FEA'THER,  v.  a.  To  drefs  in  feathers.  To  fit 
with  feathers.  To  tread  as  a  cock : 

Dame  Partlef  was  the  fovereign  of  his  heart  : 

Ardent  in  love,  outrageous  in  his  play, 

He  feather’ d  her  a  hundred  times  a-day.  Dryden. 

To  enrich;  to  adorn  ;  to  exalt. — They  duck  not  to  fay, 
that  the  king  cared  not  to  plume  his  nobility  and  people, 
to  feather  him  (elf.  Bacon. 

To  FLather  one's  Nefl.  [Alluding  to  birds  which  col¬ 
lect  feathers,  among  other  materials,  for  making  their 
ned.]  To  get  riches  together. 

To  cut  a  Feather,  [lea  plirafe,]  is  when  a  diip  makes 
a  fea  foam  before  her. 

FEA'THER  (Princes),  /  See  Amaranthus. 

FEA/THER 
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FE  A'TIIER  GR  ASS,  f  in  botany,  See  Stipa. 

FEA'THER-CINCTURED,  adj.  Girt  round  with 
feathers. — Their  fcather-cinclur’d  chiefs  and  duflcy  loves. 
Gray. 

PEA'THERBED,  f.  A  bed  (luffed  with  feathers;  a 
foft  bed  : 

The  hufband  cock  looks  out,  and  ftraight  is  fped. 

And  meets  his  wife,  which  brings  her  featherbed.  Donne. 

FEA'TIIERDRI VER,  f.  One  who  cleanfes  feathers 
by  whilking  them  about. — A  fcatherdriver  had  the  relidue 
of  his  lungs- .filled  with  the  fine  duft  or  down  of  feathers, 
Derkain. 

FEA'TIIERED,  adj.  Clothed  with  feathers  : 

So  when  the  new-born  phoenix  firfi  is  feen, 

Her  feather'd  fubjetts  all  adore  their  queen.  Dryden. 

Darkening  the  (ky,  they  hover  o’er,  and  (hroud 

The  wanton  failors  with  a  feather'd  cloud.  Prior.  - 

Fitted  with  feathers ;  carrying  feathers. — An  eagle  had 
the  ill  hap  to  be  (truck  with  an  arrow,  feather'd  from  her 
own  wing.  L'.EJl range. 

Not  the  bow  they  bend,  nor  boad  the  (kill 

To  give  the  feather'd  arrow  wings  to  kill.  Pope. 

FEA'THERED  CO'LUMBINE, /.  in  botany.  See 
Thalictrum. 

FEA'THEREDGE,  f.  Boards  or  planks  that  have 
one  edge  thinner  than  another,  are  called  ftathered.se  duff'. 
Moxon. 

FEA'THEREDGED,  adj.  Belonging  to  a  feather 
edge. — The  cover  mud  be  made  of  fcatkeredged  boards, 
in  the  nature  of  feveral  doors  with  hinges  fixed  thereon. 

Mortimer. 

FE  A'THERLESS,  adj.  Without  feathers. — This  fo 
high  grown  ivy  was  like  that  fcatherlefs  bird,  which  went 
about  to  beg  plumes  of  other  birds  to  cover  his  naked- 
nefs.  Howcl. 

FEA'THERLY,  adj.  Refembling  feather. — The  ac¬ 
cretion  or  pluvious  aggelation  of  hail  about  the  mother 
and  fundamental  atoms  thereof,  feems  to  be  fome  featherly 
particle  of  fnow,  although  fnow  itfelf  be  fexangular. 

Brown. 

FE A'THERSELLER,  f.  One  who  fells  feathers  for 
beds.  This  avocation,  in  England,  is  chiefly  confined  to 
Lincolnfliire ;  where  the  geefe  are  plucked  alive,  five 
times  a-ycar,  to  fupply  the  London  upholfterers  with  fea¬ 
thers  and  down. — See  the  article  Anas,  vol.i.  p.518, 
for  particulars  of  this  cruel  operation. 

FEATHERY,  adj.  Clothed  with  feathers: 

Or  whittle  from  the  lodge,  or  village  cock 

•Count  the  night-watches  to  his  feathery  dames.  Milton. 

FEAT'LY,  adv.  Neatly;  nimbly;  dextroufly  : 

The  moon  was  up,  and  (hot  a  gleamy  light ; 

He  favv  a  quire  of  ladies  in  a  round, 

That  featly  Footing  feem’d  to  fkim  the  ground.  Dryden. 

FEAT'LY,  called  alfo  by  Wood,  Fairclough  (Da¬ 
niel),  a  learned  divine  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
theological  writer,  born  at  Charlton  in  Oxfordlhire,  in 
15S2.  He  was  educated  at  Corpus-Chrifti  college,  Ox¬ 
ford.  He  commenced  a  diligent  courfe  of  theological 
(Indies,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  profound  (kill 
in  pofitive  divinity.  When  fir  Thomas  Edmunds  was 
appointed  by  king  James  to  be  his  ambafdidor  to  the 
court  of  France,  the  fame  of  Mr.  Featly’s  abilities  and 
character  occafioned  him  to  be  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
embalfy ;  and  be  fpent  three  years  in  France  as  a  domed ic 
with  fir  Thomas.  While  he  was  in  that  country,  he  ob¬ 
tained  diftinguifhed  reputation  as  a  preacher,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  by  his  able ,  deputations  with  fome  of  the  molt 
, reamed  catholic  clergy  in  defence  of  tire  proteflant  reli¬ 
gion.  Even  his  opponents  did  juftice  to  his  learning  and 
talents,  (fyling  him  Featleeus acutifunus  &  acerrimus.  Upon 
bis  return  to  England,  he.  was. rewarded  with  conliderable 
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Church  preferment  ;  and  was  made  the  third  and  lad  pro- 
voft  of  Chelfea-college,  where  he  died  in  1644,  in  the 
fixty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  The  eve  of  his  life  was  em¬ 
bittered  by  perfecution  and  imprifonment,  for  delivering 
his  fentiments  too  freely  in  favour  of  epifcopacy,  and 
againft  the  covenant. 

FEAT'NESS,  f.  Neatnefs;  nicety;  dexterity. 

FEA'TURE,  y!  \_faiture,  old  Fr.]  The  cad  or  make 
of  the  face. — Report  the  feature  of  Odtavia,  her  years, 
Shakcfpeare. — Any  lineament  or  (ingle  part  of  the  face  : 
Though  ye  be  the  faired  of  God’s  creatures, 

Yet  think  that  death  (hall  fpoil  your  goodXy  features. 

Spenfer.  • 

To  FEA'TURE,  a.’,  a.  To  referable  in  countenance  j 
to  favour. 

FEA'TURE D,  adj.  Graced  with  good  features. — How 
wife,  how  noble,  young,  how  rore\y  featur’d.  Shakcfpeare „ 

FEA'VOUROUS,  adj.  Feverifh.  Shakefpcare. 

To  FE AZE,  v.  a.  [jaifez,  Fr. ]  To  uhtwift  the  end  of 
a  rope,  and  reduce  it  again  to  its  fird  (lamina.  To  beat; 
to  whip  with  rods.  Ainfworth. 

To  FEBRI'CITATE,  v.n.  \_fcbricitor,  Lat.J  To  be  in 
a  fever. 

FEBRI'CULOSE,  adj.  [febricit/o/iis,  Lat.]  Troubled 
with  a  fever. 

FEBRLFIC,  adj.  \_febris  and  facio,  Lat. ]  Feverifh, — 
The  febrific  humour  fell  into  my  legs.  Chef  erf eld. 

FEB'RIKUGE,  f.  [febris  and  fugo,  Lat.  febrijuge,  Fr. ] 
Any  medicine  that  counteracts  a  fever. — Bitters,  like 
choler,  are  the  bed  fanguifiers,  and  .  alfo  the  bed  jebri- 
fugesl  Flayer  '. 

FEB'RIFUGE,  adj.  Having  the  power  to  cure  fevers. 
Febrifuge  draughts  had  a  mod  furprifing  good  effect.  Ar- 
buthnot. 

FE'BRILE,  adj.  [febrilis,  Lat.  febrile,  Fr.]  Conditut- 
ing  a  fever;  proceeding  from  a  fever. — The  fpirits,  em¬ 
broiled  with  the  malignity  in  the  blood,  and  turgid  and 
tumefied  by  the  febrile  fermentation,  are  by  phlebotomy 
relieved.  Harvey. 

FEB'RUA,  a  goddefs  at  Rome,  who  prefided  over  pu¬ 
rifications. — The  Feralia,  facrifices  which  the  Romans 
offered  to  the  gods  manes,  were  alfo  called  Fcbrua,  whence 
the  name  of  the  month  of  February,  during  which  the 
oblations  were  made. 

FEB'RUARY,  [ Fcvrier ,  Fr.  Februarivs,  Lat.  of 

Gr.]  The  fecond  month  of  the  year,  containing 
twenty-eight  days  for  three  years,  and  every  fourth  year 
twenty-nine  days. — In  the  fird  ages  of  Rome,  February 
was  the  lad  month  of  the  y'ear,  and  preceded  January, 
till  the  decemviri  made  an  order  that  February  diould  be 
the  fecond  month  of  the  year,  and  come  after  January. 
This  month  is  reprefented  in  painting  and  fculpture,  by 
the  image  of  a  man,  clad  in  a  dark  (ky-colour,  carrying 
in  his  right  hand  the  adronornical  dgn  Pifces. 

FEBRUA'TION,  f.  [from  the  Lat.  fcbrua,  facrifices 
for  the  dead.]  The  aft  of  facrificing  for  the  dead ;  the  act 
of  praying  for  the  fouls  of  the  dead. 

FE'CAMP,  a  feaport  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Lower  Seine,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton, 
in  the  didriCl  of  Montivili-iers.  It  contains  about  one 
thoufand  houfes.  The  principal  commerce  is  in  linen, 
ferges,  lace,  leather,  and  hats  :  the  herring  fifhery  em¬ 
ploys  a  considerable  number  of  veffels ;  and  (mailer  boats 
fidi  along  the  coad  :  five  leagues  north. north-ead  of  Mon- 
ti villiers,  and  nine  fouth-we(t  of  Dieppe.  Lat.  49.  46.  N. 
Ion.  18.  3.  E.  Ferro. 

FE'CES,  f.  Xjxcesi  Lat.  feces^r.]  Dregs;  lees;  fedi- 
ments;  fublideqce  : 

Hence  the  furfa.ee  of  the  ground  with  mud 
And  (lime  befmear’d,  the  .feces  of  the  flood, 

Receiv’d  the  rays  of  heav’n  ;  and,  fucking  in 

The  feeds  of  heat,  new  creatures  did  begin.  Dryden. 

Excrement. — The  fymptoms  of  fuch  a  conditution  are  a 
four  fmell  in  their  feces.  Arbuthnct. 

FECHT. 
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FECHT,  or  Fechtius  (John),  a  learned  German  lit- 
theran  divine,  born  in  1636.  His  native  country  becom¬ 
ing  the  feat  of  war,  he  was  fent  fucceffively  to  the  femi- 
naries  at  Retelen  and  Durlach.  In  1655  he  removed  to 
Stralburg,  where  he  ftudied  with  great  diligence  and  fuc- 
cefs.  Afterwards  he  vifited  the  principal  univerfities  in 
other  parts  of  Germany,  and  in  1666  was  admitted  licen¬ 
tiate  in  theology  at  Gieflen.  In  1669  he  was  nominated 
profedorof  theology  at  Durlach.  The  remainder  of  his 
life  he  fpent  in  that  city,  and  died  there  in  1716,  when 
eighty  years  of  age.  He  was  the  author  of  a  variety  of 
learned  works,  in  the  Latin  and  German  languages,  among 
which  were,  1.  Hifloria  Colioquii  Emmendingenjis  inter  Ponti- 
Jicios  &  Lutheranos ,  A.  D.  1590  injlituti ,  1694,  4to.  2.  Hif- 
toria  Caini  &  Abe!isf  Notts  Critkis ,  Philologicis,  HJloricis ,  & 
Theologicis  illitflrata,  1708,  8vo.  3.  Critica  in  Godofredi  Ar- 
noldi  Criticam,  hoc  ejl,  Judicia  veriora  in  Judicia  ejus  iniquiora 
.de  David  e  Chytrao  lata ,  1710,  4to.  4.  De  Origine  id  Super. 
Jlitione  Mifj'arum  in  Honorem  Santtorum  celebratarum ,  T r  ablatio 
Htjlorico  Theo/ogica,  8vo.  5.  A  Treatife  on  the  Religion 
of  the  Modern  Greeks ;  &c. 

FECIA'LES,  priefts  of  Rome,  employed  in  declaring 
war,  and  making  peace.  When  the  Romans  thought 
themfelves  injured,  one  of  this  body  was  empowered  to 
demand  redrefs,  and  after  the  allowance  of  thirty-three 
days  to  confider  the  matter,  war  was  declared  if  fubmif- 
fionswere  not  made,  and  the  Fecialis  hurled  a  bloody 
fpear  into  the  territories  of  the  enemy,  in  proof  of  in¬ 
tended  hoftilities.  Livy.  See  Rome. 

FECK/ENHAM  (John  de),  a  learned  Englifli  catholic 
divine,  and  the  laft  mitred  abbot  who  fat  in  the  houfe  of 
peers,  was  a  defeendant  from  poor  parents  who  redded  in 
a  cottage  on  Feckenham  foreft,  in  Worcefterfliire,  from 
which  place  he  derived  his  furname,  that  of  his  family 
being  Howman.  When  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  he 
was  tent  to  Gloucefter-college,  Oxford,  by  the  clergyman 
-of  his  parifli.  In  1539,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  in  divinity  ;  and  in  1543,  he  became  chaplain  to 
Dr.  Edmund  Bonner,  bifhop  of  London,  with  whom  he 
continued  until  the  year  1349,  when  Bonner  was  deprived 
of  his  bilhopric,  and  Feckenham  was  committed  prifoner 
to  the  Tower  of  London.  Dr.  Horne,  bilhop  of  Win- 
chefter,  fays,  “  that  the  caufe  of  his  imprifonment  was 
bis  promifing  firft,  and  then  refuting,  to  adminifter  the 
facraments  after  the  proteftant  manner. ”  He  was  kept 
in  cuftody  until  the  accellion  of  queen  Mary,  in  1553. 
On  that  event  he  was  releafed,  called  to  court,  and  made 
one  of  her  majetly’s  chaplains.  Healfo  became  chaplain 
again  to  bithop  Bonner,  who  in  the  following  year  pre- 
fented  him  to  the  prebend  of  Kentifh-town  in  St.  Paul’s 
cathedral.  Two  days  before  the  execution  of  lady  Jane 
Grey,  he  was  fent  to  her  by  the  queen,  to  attempt  her 
■converfion  to  the  catholic  religion  ;  but  his  million  proved 
fruitlefs.  From  being  prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s,  in  1554 
he  was  raifed  to  the  deanery  of  the  fame  church  ;  and 
afterwards  obtained  the  reftory  of  Greenford  Magna,  in 
the  fame  county.  During  the  whole  of  queen  Mary’s 
reign,  he  honourably  diftinguiffied  himfelf  by  the  good 
offices  which  he  did  to  the  afflicted  proteftants.  Francis 
RulTel  earl  of  Bedford,  Ambrofe  and  Robert  Dudley,  af¬ 
terwards  earls  of  Warwick  and  Leicefter,  and  fir  John 
Cheke,  among  many  others,  experienced  the  benefit  of 
his  fervices ;  and  he  even  pleaded  fo  earneftly  with  the 
queen  as  to  get  the  princefs  Elizabeth  fet  at  liberty.  In 
1556,  queen  Mary  rellored  the  monadic  foundation  of 
Wedminder-abbey,  and  appointed  him  abbot  of  the  fame. 
Upon  the  death  of  Mary  in  1558,  her  fuccelfor,  queen 
Elizabeth,  was  not  unmindful  of  her  obligations  to  Dr. 
Feckenham,  and  would  have  rewarded  him  with  a  high 
promotion  in  the  church,  fome  fay  with  the  archbilhopric 
of  Canterbury,  provided  that  he  conformed  to  the  in¬ 
tended  changes  in  religious  matters.  His  confidence, 
however,  would  not  permit  him  to  accept  of  hermajedy’s 
offer,  but  led  him  to  oppofe  the  deps  that  were  taken  to 
bring  about  a  reformation  in  the  church.  This  he  did 
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in  the  houfe  of  peers,  where,  in  the  fird  parliament  of 
queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  he  fat  as  a  mitred  abbot  in  the 
lowed  place  on  the  bidiop’s  form.  He  fpoke  and  pro- 
teded  with  great  fpirit  and  freedom  ;  for  which  he  was 
committed  to  the  Towpr,  in  1560,  where  lie  continued 
until  1563,  when  he  was  removed  into  the  cudody  of 
Dr.  Horne,  bifhop  of  Wincheder.  He  was  at  length 
brought  to  acknowledge  the  queen’s  fupremacy  in  eccle- 
fiadical  caufes;  but  to  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  ca¬ 
tholic  religion  he  inflexibly  adhered.  He  was  therefore 
committed  prifoner  to  the  cadle  of  Wifbeach,  where  he 
fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  and  died  in  1 383.  Upon 
this  religious  controverfy,  his  writings  are  numerous. 

FE'CULENCE,  or  Feculency, /.  [ faculentia ,  Lat.] 
Muddinefs ;  quality  of  abounding  with  lees  or  fediment. 
Lees;  feces  ;  fediment ;  dregs. — Pour  upon  it  fome  very 
ftrong  lee,  to  facilitate  the  feparation  of  its  feculencics.  Boyle . 

FE’CULENT,  adj.  [f&culentus,  Lat.  feculent ,  Fr.J 
Foul  ;  dreggy  ;  excrementitious. — They  are  to  the  body 
as  the  light  of  a  candle  to  the  grofs  and  feculent  fnufF, 
which  as  it  is  not  pent  up  in  it,  fo  neither  doth  it  partake 
of  its  impurity.  Glanville. 

FE'CUND,  adj,  [' facundus ,  Lat.  fecond,  Fr.J  Fruitful; 
prolific.— -The  more  fickly  the  years  are,  the  lefs  fecund  or 
fruitful  of  children  alfo  they  be.  Graunt. 

FECUND A'TION,  f.  ifecundo ,  Lat.]  The  aft  of 
making  fruitful  or  prolific. — She  requeded  thefe  plants  as 
a  medicine  of  fecundation ,  or  to  make  her  fruitful.  Brown,, 

To  FECUN'DIFY,  v.  a.  To  make  fruitful;  to  make- 
prolific. 

FECUN'DITY,  /.  [fecondite,  Fr.]  Fruitfulnefs ;  qua¬ 
lity  of  producing  or  bringing  forth  in  great  abundance.— 
I  appeal  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  produftions  of  the 
earth,  the  vad  numbers  whereof  notorioufly  tedify  the 
extreme  luxuriance  and  fecundity  of  it.  Woodiuard. — Power 
of  producing  or  bringing  forth. — Some  of  the  ancients 
mention  fome  feeds  that  retain  their  fecundity  forty  years; 
and  I  have  found  that  melon-feeds,  after  thirty  years,  are 
bed  for  raifing  of  melons.  Ray. 

Fecundity,  in  fculpture  and  painting,  is  reprefented 
by  a  young  and  beautiful  female,  crowned  with  a  garland 
of  hemp,  holding  a  nelt  of  goldfinches ;  at  her  feet  rab¬ 
bits  and  chickens. 

FED,  preterite  and  partkiple  pajf.  of  to  feed ; 

For  on  the  grally  verdure  as  he  lay, 

And  breath’d  the  fredinefs  of  the  early  day. 

Devouring  dogs  the  helplefs  infant  tore, 

Fed  on  his  trembling  limbs.,  and  lapp’d  the  gore.  Pope „ 

FED'ALA,  a  fea-port  of  Africa,  in  Morocco,  on  a 
bay  of  the  Atlantic.  The  emperor,  in  1773,  brought  out 
fome  corn  from  his  magazines,  which  was  fold  to  mer¬ 
chants  on  condition  of  building  houfes,  in  confequence  of 
which  the  town  was  begun;  but  when  the  corn  was  all 
fold,  tire  buildings  were  difeontinued:  twenty  miles  fouth 
ofMenfooria." 

FE'DARY,  f.  [ feedus ,  Lat.  or  from  feudum.'}  This 
word,  peculiar  to  Shakefpeare,  may  fignify  either  a  confe¬ 
derate  ;  a  partner  ;  or  a  dependent : 

Damn’d  paper ! 

Black  as  the  ink  that’s  on  thee,  fenfelefs  bauble! 

Art  thou  a  fedary  for  this  aft,  and  lookefi: 

So  virgin-like  without?  Cymbeline. 

FE'DER  SEE,  a  lake  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Swabia,  about  twelve  miles  in  circumference;  which  has 
communication  with  the  Danube,  by  a  river  called  Kvant- 
zach  :  the  lake  is  a  little  to  the  eaft  of  Bucliau. 

FED'ERAL,  adj.  [j'oedus,  Lat.]  Relating  to  a  league 
or  contraft. — The  Romans  compelled  them,  contrary  to 
all  federal  right  and  jufiice,  both  to  part  with  Sardinia, 
their  lawful  territory,  and  alfo  to  pay  them  for  the  future 
a  double  tribute.  Grew. 

FED'ERARY,  f.  I  feedus,  Lat.]  A  confederate  ;  an 
accomplice ; 

4  D  She’s 
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She’s  a  traitor,  and  Camillo  is 

A  federary  with  her.  Shakefpeare. 

FE'DERATE,  adj.  [, fiederatus ,  Lat.]  Leagued  ;  joined 
in  confederacy. 

FEDERA'TION,y'.  A  league.' — Is  he  obliged  to  keep 
any  terms  with  thofe  clubs  and  federations,  who  hold  out 
to  us  as  a  pattern  for  imitation,  the  proceedings  in  France  ? 
Burke. 

FEE [pe-oh,  Saxon  \fee,  Danifh,  cattle  ;  feudum,  low 
Latin  ;  feu,  Scottifh.]  Property;  peculiar: 

What  concern  they  ? 

The  general  caufe  ?  or  is  it  a  fee-grief 

Due  to  lome  tingle  bread  ?  Shakefpcare. 

Reward;  gratification;  recompenfe: 

Thefe  be  the  ways  by  which,  without  reward, 

Livings  in  courts  be  gotten,  though  full  hard; 

For  nothing  there  is  done  without  a  fee.  Hubbert. 

Not  helping,  death’s  my  fee  ; 

But  if  I  help,  what  do  you  promife  me?  Shakefpeare. 
Portion;  pittance;  thare.  Obfolete: 

In  pruning  and  trimming  all  manner  of  trees, 

Referve  to  each  cattle  their  property  fees.  Tujfer. 

To  FEE,  v.  a.  To  reward  ;  to  pay. — No  man  fees  the 
fun,  no  man  purchafes  the  light,  nor  errs  if  he  walks  by 
it.  South. 

Watch  the  difeafe  in  time  ;  for  when  within 
The  dropfy  rages  and  extends  the  ikin, 

In  vain  for  hellebore  tbe  patient  cries, 

And  fees  the  doftor  ;  but  too  late  is  wife.  Dryden. 
To  bribe;  to  hire;  to  purchafe. — I  have  long  loved  her, 
and  ingrolfed  opportunities  to  meet  her;  feed  every  flight 
occafion,  that  could  but  niggardly  give  me  fight  of  her. 
Shakefpeare. — To  keep  in  hire  : 

There’s  not  a  thane  of  them  but  in  his  houfe 
3  have  a  fervant  feed.  Shakefpeare. 

FEE,  or  FEE-SIMPLE,  f  in  law,  denotes  tenant  in  fee- 
fimple,  or  he  who  has  lands  or  tenements  to  hold  to  him 
and  his  heirs  for  ever.  Litt.  c.  i.  The  word  fee  is  fome- 
times  ufed  for  the  compafs  or  circuit  of  a  lordfhip  or 
manor,  as,  the  lord  of  the  fee,  &c.  as  well  as  the  particular 
eftate  of  the  tenant :  and  alfo  for  a  perpetual  right  incor¬ 
poreal  ;  as  to  have  the  keeping  of  prifons,  &c.  in  fee. 
Brad.  lib.  2.  c.  5.  And  when  a  rent  or  annuity  is  granted 
to  one  and  his  heirs,  it  is  a  fee  perfonal.  Co.  Lit.  1,  2. 

A  man  may  have  an  eftate,  in  fee-fimple  of  all  lands  or 
Jenements,  or  other  things  real.  Co.  Lit.  1  b.  Of  lordfhips, 
advowfons,  commons,  eftovers,  and  all  hereditaments. 
So  he  may  have  a  fee-fimple  in  things  mixed  ;  as  in  fran- 
chifes,  liberties,  &c.  Co.  Lit.  2  a.  So  if  a  man  grants  to 
another  and  his  heirs  all  woods,  underwoods,  timber-trees, 
®r  others,  in  fuch  a  part  of  a  foreft,  faving  the  foil  ;  the 
grantee  has  a  fee  to  take  in  alienofolo.  8  Co.  137  b.  So,  in 
things  perfonal ;  as  in  annuity.  In  a  dignity  granted  to 
him  and  his  heirs.  In  a  fwan-mark.  7  Co.  17.  In  a  part 
ier  fhare  of  the  New-river  water.  Ca.  Pari.  207.  So,  in 
ithe  patronage  of  an  hofpital,  or  other  tiling  created  de 
novo,  in  which  there  was  not  a  precedent  eftate,  a  man  may 
have  a  fee  to  him  and  his  heirs,  qualified  in  a  particular 
manner:  as  if  a  queen  confort  inftitutes  an  hofpital,  and 
referves  the  patronage  fibi  (3  reginis  Anglia  fuccedcndbus. 
Ca.  Ch.  214.  But  in  eftates  in  eJJ'e  before  fuch  defultory 
inheritance  it  cannot  be:  as  the  duchy  of  Cornwall  li¬ 
mited  to  the  prince  6? filiis  regis  Anglia  primogenitis,  Ihall 
not  be  good,  except  when  limited  by  act  of  parliament. 
8  Co.  16. 

A  man  may  take  a  fee  Jby  defeent,  or  by  purchafe.  In 
what  manner  by  delcent,  fee  the  article  Descent.  And 
with  refpeft  to  purchafers,  fome  are  incapable  of  pur- 
chafing.  An  alien  cannot  purchafe  any  lands  in  England. 
Vau°h.  227.  7  Co.  16.  All  perfons  attainted  of  treafon  or 
felony  arc  incapable  of  purchafing.  Co,  Lit,  8  a.  See  Dig, 
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Feud.  lib.  2.  tit.  23,  If  a  man  be  attainted  of  felony,  and? 
after  purchafe  land,  and  die,  the  king  fhall  have  it  by  bis 
prerogative,  and  not  tbe  lord  of  the  fee;  becaufe  his  pern 
fon  being  forfeited  to  the  king,  he  cannot  purchafe  but 
for  the  king.  Co.  Lit.  zb.  A  monfter  not  having  human 
fiiape  cannot  purchafe  or  inherit,  but  an  hermaphrodite 
fhall  inherit  or  purchafe  Jecundum  prcevalentiam  fexus  inca~ 
lefcends ;  one  born  deaf  and  dumb  may  inherit;  fo  may 
one  born  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  becaufe  it  is  for  their 
advantage  ;  but  they  cannot  contract,  becaufe  they  cannot 
underftand  tbe  figns  of  contracting  ;  an  infant,  an  ideot,. 
and  a  perfon  of  non-fane  memory,  may  inherit,  becaufe 
tbe  law,  in  compaflion  to  their  natural  infirmities, »pre- 
fumes  them  capable  of  property  ;  fo  alfo  an  infant  or  a 
perfon  of  non-fane  memory  may  purchafe,  becaufe  it  is 
intended  for  his  benefit,  and  the  freehold  is  in  him  till  he 
difagree  thereto,  becaufe  an  agreement  is  prefumed,  it 
being  for  their  benefit,  and  becaufe  the  freehold  cannot 
be  in  the  grantor,  contrary  to  his  own  aft,  nor  can  be  in 
abeyance,  for  then  a  (tranger  would  not  know  againlt 
whom  to  demand  his  right ;  if  at  full  age,  or  after  reco- 
very  of  his  memory  they  agree  thereto,  they  cannot  avoid 
it ;  but  if  they  die  during  minority  or  lunacy,  the  heirs 
may  avoid  it;  for  they  fhall  not  be  fubjeft  to  the  con¬ 
tracts  of  perfons  who  wanted  capacity  to  contract ;  fo,  if 
after  his  memory  recovered,  the  lunatic  or  perfon  noit 
compos  die  without  agreement  to  the  purchafe,  their  heirs 
may  avoid  it:  Co.  Lit.  2,  8.  2  Vent.  303.  A  feme-covert  is 
capable  of  purchafing;  for  fuch  an  aft  does  not  make  the 
property  of  the  hufband  liable  to  any  difadvantage,  nor 
does  it  fuppofe  a  feparate  will  or  power  of  contracting  in 
the  wife  ;  but  here  the  will  of  the  wife  is  fuppofed  the 
mind  of  the  hufband,  (he  not  objecting,)  fince  no  man 
is  fuppofed  not  to  aflent  to  that  whieh  is  for  his  benefit 
but  in  this  cafe  the  hufband  may  difagree,  and  it  fhall 
avoid  the  purchafe.  Co.  Lit.  3  a. 

It  is  the  word  heirs  makes  the  inheritance ;  and  a  man. 
cannot  have  a  greater  eftate.  Lit.  1.  To  have  fee-fimple 
implies,  that  it  is  without  limitation  to  what  heirs,  but 
to  heirs  generally  :  though  it  may  be  limited  by  aft  of 
parliament.  If  one  give  or  grant  land  to  J.  S.  and  his 
heirs ;  and,  if  he  die  without  heirs,  that  J.  D.  fhall  have 
it  to  him  and  his  heirs :  by  this  J.  S.  hath  a  fee-fimple, 
and  J.  D.  will  have  no  eftate.  Dyer,  4,  33.  This  means 
by  parol,  with  livery  and  feifin,  or  by  deed,  &c.  but  not 
by  will.  Where  land  is  given  or  granted  by  fine,  deed, 
or  will,  in  pofTeffion,  reverfion,  or  remainder,  to  another 
and  his  heirs,  it  will  be  a  fee-fimple.  Plozod.  134.  And  if 
land  be  granted  to  a  man  and  his  heirs,  habendum  to  him- 
for.  life  only,  and  livery  of  feifin  is  made;  it  is  a  fee-fim- 
ple  eflate,  becaufe  a  fee  is  exprefted  in  the  grant.  2  Rep^ 

23.  A  leafe  is  granted  to  one  for  a  term  of  years,  and  af¬ 
ter  that  the  leffee  fhall  have  the  land  to  him  and  his  heirs 
by  the  rent  of  iol.  a-year ;  if  the  grantor  make  livery 
upon  it,  it  is  a  fee-fimple ;  otherwife  but  for  years.  Co, 

Lit.  217.  Where  lands  are  granted  to  A.  for  life,  with- 
remainder  to  B.  for  life,  the  remainder  to  the  right  heirs 
of  A.  here  A.  hath  a  fee-fimple.  20  Hen.  VI.  35.  A  gift  ft 

or  grant  to  a  man’s  wife  during  life,  after  to  him  in  tail, 
and  after  to  his  right  heirs ;  he  will  have  a  fee-limple 
eflate.  2  Rep.  91 . 

If  lands  are  granted  to  a  man  and  his  fuccefTors,  this 
creates  no  fee-fimple:  blit  if  fuch  a  grant  be  made  to  a 
corporation,  it  is  a  fee-fimple  ;  and  in  cafe  of  a  foie  cor- 
poration,  as  a  bifhop,  parfon,  &c.  a  fee-fimple  is  to  them 
and  their  fuccefTors.  Co.  Lit.  8  b.  An  eflate  granted  to  a 
perfon,  to  hold  to  him  for  ever,  or  to  him  and  his  affigns 
forever,  is  only  an  eftate  for  life ;  the  word  heirs  being 
wanted  to  make  it  fee-fimple  ;  but  in  wills,  which  are 
more  favoured  than  grants,  the  fee-fimple  and  inheritance 
may  pafs  without  the  word  heirs.  Co.  Lit.  19,  9.  And  by 
deed  of  feoffment  a  fee-fimple  may  be  created,  which 
would  be  an  eflate-tail  by  will  ;  as  where  lands  are  given 
to  another,  and  his  heirs  inale,  &c.  without  the  word  body. 

A  gift  to  a  man  and  his  children,  and  their  heirs,  is  a  fee- 

fimple 
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fmiple  to  all  that  are  living.  Co.  Lit.  3.  A  feoffment  to 
B.  £3  heredibus,  without  faying  Juis,  gives  him  a  fee-fi tri¬ 
ple.  So  to  a  fon,  and  the  heirs  of  his  father.  Co. Lit.  220,  6. 
So  to  B.  &  liberis  fuis  and  their  heirs  ;  if  he  has  ifiue,  it 
gives  them  a  joint  eftate  in  fee.  So  to  B.  heredibus  £3 fuc - 
eejforibus  Juis,  gives  a  fee.  Co.  Lit.  9  a.  So  a  grant  to  the 
Ling  in  perpetuum  gives  him  a  fee,,  without  the  words  his 
heirs  or  fuccejfors,  for  lie  never  dies.  Co.  Lit.  9  b.  So  a 
feoffment  to  a  corporation  aggregate  in  perpetuum  gives  a 
fee,  for  it  never  dies,  r  Rol.  £32.  Or,  to  a  corporation 
foie,  to  be  held  in  frankalmoigne.  Co.  Lit.  9  b.  So  if  A.  re¬ 
enfeoffs  B.  adeo  plene  as  B.  enfeoffed  him,  he  has  a  fee 
without  the  word  heirs.  Co.Lit.<)b.  This  muff  mean  where 
A.  had  an  eftate  in  fee  of  the  feoffment  of  B.  So  a  grant 
to  the  church  of  B.  gives  a  fee,  without  the  words  heirs 
m' fuccejfors.  1  Rol.  833.  And  a  limitation  to  the  right  heirs 
of  B.  gives  a  fee,  without  the  words  and  their  heirs.  1  Rol. 
133,  So  a  fee  may  be  given  without  the  words  his  heirs, 
by  fine  fur  conuzancc  de  droit  come  ceo,  (3c.  or  by  a  common 
recovery.  Co.  Lit.  yb.  So  a  fee  pafl'es  without  the  words 
his  heirs ,  where  a  man  gives  land  with  his  daughter.  See. 
in  frankmarriage.  So  if  a  parcener,  or  joint-tenant,  re¬ 
leafes  to  his  companion.  Or  if  the  lord,  &c.  releafes  to 
the  tertenant;  which  enures  by  way  of  extinguifhment. 
Or  if  a  man  releafes  a  mere  l  ight  ;  as  where  a  diffeiffee  re¬ 
leafes  to  the  diffeifor  all  his  right.  Co.  Lit.  9  b.  So  if  a 
rent  be  granted  upon  partition,  for  owelty  (or  equality)  of 
partition.  So  if  a  peer  be  fummoned  to  parliament  by 
■writ,  he  has  a  fee  in  his  dignity,  without  the  word  heirs. 
So,  by  the  foreft  law,  if  the  king  at  a  juftice  feat,  grants 
to  another  an  ajfart  in  perpetuum,  without  more,  he  has  a 
fee,  So,4by  cuftom,  a  grant  of  a  copyhold,  fibi  (3 fuis,  or 
fbi  &  afjignatis ,  may  give  the  inheritance.  4 Co.  29  b.  A 
fee-fimple  determinable  upon  a  contingency,  is  a  fee  to  all 
intents;  though  not  fo  durable  as  abfolute  fee.  Vaugk.  273. 

The  fee-fimple  eftate,  being  the  chief  and  moft  excel¬ 
lent  ;  he  who  hath  it  in  lands  or  tenements  may  give, 
grant,  or  charge,  the  fame  by  deed  or  will  at  his  pleafure  ; 
or  he  may  make  wafte  or  fpoil  upon  it :  and  if  he  bind 
hinrfelf  and  his  heirs  to  warranty,  or  for  money  by  obli¬ 
gation,  or  otherwife,  and  leave  fuch  land  to  the  heir,  it 
fhall  be  charged  with  warranty  and  debts  -  alfo  the  wife  of 
a  man  that  is  feifed  of  fuch  an  eftate,  fhall  be  endowed  ; 
and  the  hufband  of  a  woman  having  this  eftate,  fhall  be 
tenant  by  the  curtefy.  Co.  Lit.  273.  But  though  fee-ftm- 
ple  is  the  moft  ample  eftate  of  inheritance,  it  is  fubject  to 
many  incumbrances  ;  as  judgments,  ftatutes,  mortgages, 
fines,  jointures,  dower,  &c.  And  there  is  a  fee-fimple 
conditional,  where  the  eftate  is  defeafible  by  not  perform¬ 
ing  the  condition  ;  and  a  qualified  fee-fimple,  which- may 
be  defeated  by  a  limitation,  & c.  This  is  called  a  bafe  fee , 
upon  which  no  reverfion  or  remainder  can  be  expectant. 
Co.  Lit.  18.  —  See  the  articles  Descent,  Estate,  and 
Tenure; 

FEE-FARM,  or  Fee-Farm  Rent,  is  when  the  lord, 
upon  creation  of  a  tenancy,  referves  to  himfelf  and  his 
heirs,  either  the  rent  for  which  it  was  before  let  to  farm, 
or  was  reafonably  worth,  or  at  leaft  a  fourth  part  of  the 
value  ;  without  homage,  fealty,  or  other  fervices,  beyond 
what  are  efpecially  comprifed  in  the  feoffment.  Lord  Coke 
fays,  fee-farm  rents  may  be  one  half,  a  third,  or  fourth, 
part  of  the  value.  Co.  Lit.  143.  Thefe  fee-farm  rents  feem 
to  be,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  conditions  or  confi- 
deration  of  the  purchafe  of  the  lands  out  of  which  they 
are  iffuing.  It  is  the  nature  of  fee-farm,  that  if  the  rent 
be  behind  and  unpaid  for  the  fpace  of  two  years,  then  the 
feoftor  or  his  heirs  may  bring  an  action  to  recover  the 
lands,  &c.  Brit.  c.  66. 

The  fee-farm  rents  remaining  to- the  kings  of  England 
from  their  ancient  demefnes,  called  Fee-Farm  Rents  of 
the  Crown,  were  many  of  them  alienated  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  By  fiats.  22  Car.  II.  c.  6.  22&23Car.  II. 
c.  24,  explained  by  ftat.  10  Anne,  c.  18,  the  king  was  ena¬ 
bled  by  letters  patent  to  grant  fee-farm  rents  due  in  right 
<®f  his  crown,  or  in  right  of  his  duchies  of  Lancafter  and 
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Cornwall,  except  quit-rents,  & c.  to  trnftees  to  make  fale 
thereof,  and  the  trnftees  were  to  convey  the  fame  by  bar¬ 
gain  and  fale  to  purchafers,  Sec.  who  may  recover  the 
fame  as  the  king  might.  But  it  has  been  obferved,  that 
men  were  fo  very  doubtful  of  the  title  to  alienations  of 
this  nature,  that  while  thefe  rents  were  expofed  to  fale 
for  ready  money,  fcarcely  any  one  would  deal  for  them, 
and  they  remained  unfold  :  but  what  afterwards  made 
men  earned  to  buy  them,  was  the  flop  upon  fome  of  his 
majefty’s  other  payments,  which  occasioned  perfons  to  re¬ 
fort  to  this. as  the  moft  eligible  in  that  conjuncture.  No 
tenant  in  tail  of  any  of  the  faid  rents,  is  enabled  to  bar 
the  remainder. 

FEE-TAIL.  See  the  article  Tail. 

FEE'BLE,  adj.  [foible,  Fr.]  Weak;  debilitated;  lick- 
ly  ;  infirm  ;  without  ftrength  of  body  or  mind. — The  mere- 
carried  all  the  feeble  upon  affes  to  Jericho.  2  Chron. — We 
carry  the  image  of  God  in  11s,  a  rational  and  immortal 
foul ;  and  though  we  be  now  miferable  and  feeble,  yet  we 
afpire  after  eternal  happinefs,  and  finally  expeCt  a  great 
exaltation  of  all  our  natural  powers.  Bentley. 

Rhyme  is  a  crutch  that  helps  the  weak  along, 

Supports  the  feeble ,  but  retards  the  ftrong.  Smith . 

To  FEE'BLE,  v.a.  To  weaken;  to  enfeeble;  to  de*« 
prive  of  ftrength  or  power.  Not  in  ufe  :j 
Shall  that  victorious  hand  be  feebled  here. 

That  in  your  chambers  gave  you  chaftifement  ?  Shakefpr 

FEEBLEMIN'DED,  adj.  Weak  of  mind;  defective  in 
refolution  and  conftancy. — Warn  them  that  are  unruly, 
comfort  the  feebleminded,  fupport  the  weak,  be  patient  to¬ 
ward  all  men.  1  Thejf. 

FEE'BLENESS,  f.  Weaknefs;  imbecility;  infirmity 3 
want  of  ftrength. — Some  in  their  latter  years,  through  the. 
feeblenejs  of  their  limbs,  have  been  forced  to  ftudy  upoa 
their  knees.  South. 

A  better  head  Rome’s  glorious  body  fits. 

Than  his  that  (hakes  for  age  and  fecblenifs.  Shakejpeare * 

FEE'BLESSE,  f.  [foibleje,  Fr.]  Feeblenefs  : 

They  palling  forth  kept  on  their  ready  way, 

With  eafy  fteps  fo  foft  as  foot  eeuld  ftryde. 

Both  for  great  feeblejfe  which  did  oft  affay 

Fair  Amoret,  See.  Spcnfer „• 

FEE'BLY,  adv.  Weakly;  without  ftrength: 

Like  mine,  thy  gentle  numbers  feebly  creep, 

Thy  tragic  mufe  gives  fmiles,  thy  comic  fleep.  Drydcn. 

To  FEED,  v.a.  [ fodan ,  Goth,  peban,  poeban,  Sax.J 
To  fupply  with  food. — Bcerhaave  fed  a  fparrow  with 
bread  four  days,  in  which  time  it  eat  more  than. its  own 
weight.  Arbuthnot. 

Her  heart  and  bowels  through  her  back  he  drew. 

And  fed  the  hounds  that  help’d  him  to  purfue.  Dryden. 

To  fupply  ;  to  furniffi. — A  conftant  fmoke  rifes  from  the 
warm  fprings  that  feed  the  many  baths  with  which  the 
ifland  is  (locked.  Addfon.— To  graze  ;  to  confume  by 
cattle. — Once  in  three  years  feed  your  mowing  lands,  if 
you  cannot  get  manure  conftantly  to  keep  them  in  hearts 
Mortimer. — To  nourifh;  to  cherifh  : 

How  oft  from  pomp  and  ftate  did  I  remove. 

To  feed  defpair,  and  cherifh  hopelefs  love  {  Prior . 

To  keep  in  hope  or  expectation. — Barbaroffa  learned  the 
ftrength  of  the  emperor,  craftily  feeding  him  with  the  hope 
of  liberty.  Knolles. — To  delight;  to  entertain;  to  keep 
from  fatiety.— The  alteration  of  feenes,  fo  it  be  without 
noife,  feeds  and  relieves  the  eye,  before  it  be  full  of  the 
fame  objeCl.  Bacon. — To  make  tit.  A  provincial  ufe. 

To  FEED,  v.  n.  To  take  food.  Chiefly  applied  to  ani¬ 
mal  food  : 

To  feed  were  beft  at  home  ; 

From  thence  the  fauce  to  meat  is  cese/ocny ; 

Meeting  were  bare  without  it,  Shakfpeare, 
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To  prey ;  to  live  by  eating. — Galen  fpeaketh  of  the  curing 
of  the  fcirrhus  of  the  liver  by  milk  of  a  cow  that  feedeth. 
upon  certain  herbs.  Bacon. 

All  feed  on  one  vain  patron,  and  enjoy 

Tli'  extenfive  bleffing  of  his  luxury.  Pope. 

To  pafture  ;  to  place  cattle  to  feed. — Tf  a  man  (hall  caufe 
a  field  to  be  eaten,  and  (hall  put  in  his  bead,  and  (hall 
feed  in  another  man’s  field,  he  (hall  make  reftitution. 
Exod. — To  grow  fat  or  plump.  A  provincial  ufe. 

FEED,/!  Food  ;  that  which  is  eaten. — An  old  worked 
@x  fats  as  well  as  a  young  one  :  their  feed  is  much  cheaper, 
becaufe  they  eat  no  oats.  Mortimer. — Pafture  : 

Befides,  his  cote,  his  flocks  and  bounds  of  feed 
Are  now  on  fale.  Shakefpeare . 

Meal ;  add  of  eating  : 

Plenty  hung 

Tempting  fo  nigh,  to  pluck  and  eat  my  fill 
3  (par'd  not :  for  fuch  pleafure  till  that  hour 
At  feed  or  fountain  never  had  I  found.  Milton, 

FEED'ER,  f  One  that  gives  food  : 

The  bead  obeys  his  keeper,  and  looks  up, 

Not  to  his  matter's,  but  his  feeder's  hand.  Denham, 

An  exciter  ;  an  encourager : 

When  thou  do’ft  hear  I  am  as  I  have  been, 

Approach  me,  and  thou  (halt  be  as  thou  wad. 

The  tutor  and  the  feeder  of  my  riots.  Skakefpcare. 

One  that  eats. — With  eager  feeding,  food  doth  choak  the 
feeder „  Shakefpeare. — One  that  eats  in  a  certain  mode  j  as, 
&  nice  feeder ,  a  grofs  feeder : 

But  fuch  fine  feeders  are  no  gue-fts  for  me  ; 

Riot  agrees  not  .with  frugality.  Dryden. 

FEED'ING,  f.  Rich  padure.— He  boafls  liimfelf  to 
trave  a  worthy  feeding.  Shakefpeare . 

That  do  rely 

Upon  their  feedings ,  flocks,  and  their  fertility.  Drayton. 

To  FEEL,  v.  n.  'pxet.felt-,  part.  pa(T.  felt,  [pelan,  Sax.] 
To  have  perception  of  things  by  the  touch. — The  fenfe 
of  feeling  can  give  us  a  notion  of  extenfion,  drape,  and  all 
other  ideas  that  enter  at  the  eye,  except  colours.  Addifon. 
—To  fearch  by  feeling. — They  (liould  feek  the  Lord,  if 
happily  they  might  feel  after  him,  and  find  him.  Ads. — 
To  have  a  quick  fenfibility  of  good  or  evil,  right  or  wrong. 
— Man,  who  feds  for  all  mankind.  Pope. — 'Fo  appear  to 
the  touch. — Blind  men  fay  black  feels  rough,  and  white 
feels  fmooth.  Dryden. 

To  FEEL,  v.  a.  To  perceive  by  the  touch.— Suffer  me 
that  I  may  fed  the  pillars,  fudges. — To  try  ;  to  found. — 
He  hath,  writ  this  to  fed  my  affe&ion  to  your  honour. 
Shakefpeare.— To  have  perception  of. — The  air  is  fo  thin, 
that  a  bird  has  therein  no  feeling  of  her  wings,  or  any  re. 
fifiance  of  air  to  mount  herfelf  by.  Raleigh.— To  have  fenfe 
of  external  pain  or  pleafure  ; 

But  why  (hould  thofe  be  thought  to  ’fcape  who  fed 
Thofe  rods  of  fcorpions  and  thofe  whips  of  fteel.  Creech. 
T-o  be  affefled  by;  to  perceive  mentally  : 

The  well-fung  woes  (hall  footh  my  penfive  ghod ; 

He  bed  can  paint  them  who  can  fed  them  mod.  Pope. 
To  know  ;  to  be  acquainted  with  : 

His  overthrow  heap’d  happinefs  upon  him  ; 

For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  liimfelf. 

And  found  the  bleffednefs  of  being  little.  Shakefpeare . 

FEEL,  f  The  fenfe  of  feeling;  the  touch.— The  dif¬ 
ference  of  thefe  tumours  will  be  diftinguiffied  by  the  fed. 
Sharp. 

F-EEL'ER,/.  One  that  feels: 

This  hand,  whofe  touch, 

Whofe  ev’ry  touch  would  force  Xhefeelefs  fyul 
To  th’ ©atff  of  loyalty,  Shakefpeare, 
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The  horn  or  antennae  of  infedts. — Infers  clean  their  eyes 
with  their  fore-legs  as  well  as  antennae  ;  and  as  they  are 
perpetually  feeling  and  fearching  before  them  with  their 
feelers  or  antennae,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  befides  wiping 
and  cleaning  the  eyes,  the  ufes  here  named  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  Derham . 

FEEI.'ING,  part.adj.  Expreffive  of  great  fenfibility ; 

Write  till  your  ink  be  dry,  and  with  your  tears 
Moid  it  again;  and  frame  fom o feeling  line, 

That  may  difeover  fuch  integrity.  Shakefpeare, 

Senfibly  felt.  This  fenfe  is  not  fufficiently  analogical : 

I  had  a  feeling  fenfe 

Of  all  your  royal  favours ;  but  this  lad 

Strikes  through  my  heart.  'Southerner 

FEEL'ING,  /.  The  fenfe  of  touch  : 

Why  was  the  fight 

To  fuch  a  tender  ball  as  th’  eye  confin'd  ; 

So  obvious  and  fo-eafy  to  be  quench’d, 

And  not,  as  feeling ,  through  all  parts  diffus’d, 

That  die  might  look  at  will  through  every  pore?  Milton.. 
Power  of  adlion  upon  fenfibility  : 

The  apprehenfion  of  the  good, 

Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worfe.  Shakefpeare. 
Perception;  fenfibility. — As  we  learn  what  belongs  to 
the  body  by  the  evidence  of  fenfe,  fo  we  learn  what  be¬ 
longs  to  the  foul  by  an  inward  confcioufnefs,  which  may 
be  called  a  fort  of  internal  feeling.  Watts. 

FEEL'INGLY,  adv.  With  expredion  of  great  fenfibi¬ 
lity. — He  would  not  have  talked  fo  feelingly  of  Codrus’s 
bed,  if  there  had  been  room  for  a  bedfellow  in  it.  Pope. — ■ 
So  as  to  be  fenfibly  felt. — He  feelingly  knew,  and  had  trial 
of,  the  late  good,  and  of  the  new  purchafed  evil.  Raleigh. 

FEER'BER,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Bukharia,  or  the  river 
Gihon. 

FEES,  /.  in  law,  certain  perquifites  allowed  to  officers 
in  the  adminidration  of  judice,  as  a  recompence  for  their 
labour  and  trouble ;  afeertained  either  by  adds  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  or  by  ancient  ufage,  which  gives  them  an  equal 
fanftion  with  an  aft  of  parliament.  At  common  law  no 
officer,  whofe  office  related  to  the  adminidration  of  judice, 
could  take  any  reward  for  doing  his  duty,  but  what  he  was 
to  receive  from  the  king.  Co.  Lit.  368.  And  this  funda¬ 
mental  maxim  of  the  common  law  is  confirmed  by  dat. 
Wedm.  1.  c.  26,  which  enadds,  “  That  no  ffieriff,  or  other 
king’s  officer,  (hall  take  any  reward  to  do  his  office,  hut 
(hall  be  paid  of  that  which  they  take  of  the  king ;  and  that 
lie  who  fo  doth  (hall  yield  twice  as  much,  and  (liall  be  pu- 
nifted  at  the  king’s  pleafure.”  This  datute  comprehends 
efeheators,  coroners,  bailiffs,  gaolers,  the  king’s  clerk  of 
the  market,  aulnager,  and  other  inferior  miniders  and  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  king,  whofe  offices  in  any  way  concern  the  ad¬ 
minidration  or  execution  of  judice.  And  fo  much  hath 
this  law  been  thought  to  conduce  to  the  honour  of  the 
king  and  welfare  of  the  fubjedd,  that  all  prefcriptions 
whatfoever,  which  have  been  contrary  to  it,  have  been 
lioiden  void  ;  as  where  by  prefeription  the  clerk  of  the 
market  claimed  certain  fees  for  the  view  and  examination 
of  all  weights  and  meafures,  and  it  was  held  merely  void. 
4  Inf.  274.  Moor,  523.  But  it  hath  been  holden,  that  the 
fee  of  2od.  commonly  called  the  bar  fee,  which  hath  been 
taken  time  out  of  mind,  by  the  ffieriff,  of  every  prifoner 
who  is  acquitted;  and  alfo  the  fee  of  one  penny,  which 
was  claimed  by  the  coroner  of  every  vifne,  when  he  came 
before  the  judices  in  eyre,  are  not  within  the  meaning  of 
the  datute,  becaufe  they  are  not  demanded  by  the  ffieriff 
or  coroner  for  doing  any  thing  relating  to  their  offices,  but 
claimed  as  perquifites  of  fight  belonging  to  any  of  them. 
Staun.  P.  C.  49.  Aifo  it  is  holden  by  lord  Coke,  that  with¬ 
in  the  words  of  the  datute  34Edvv.  I.  which  are,  “  No 
tallage  or  aid  (hall  be  taken  or  levied  by  us  or  our  heirs 
in  our  realm,  without  the  good  will  and  affent  of  arch- 
bifiiops,  bilhops,  earls,  barons,  knights,  burgeffes,  and 
other  freemen  of  the  land  3”  no  new  offices  can  be  erefted 
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with  new  fees,  or  old  offices  with  new  fees ;  for  that  is  a 
tallage  upon  the  fubjeft,  which  cannot  be  done  without 
common  affent  by  aft  of  parliament.  ■z~lnjl.  533*-  Yet  it  is 
holden,  that  an  office'erefted  for  the  public  good,  though 
no  fee  is  annexed  to  it,  is  a  good  office  ;  and  that  the  party, 
for  the  labour  apd  pains  which  he  takes  in  executing  it, 
may  maintain  a  quantum  mcriiit ,  if  not  as  a  fee,  yet  as  a 
competent  recontpence  for  his  trouble.  Moor?  808.  All 
foes  allowed  by  afts  of  parliament  become  eftablifiied  fees; 
and  the  feveral  officers  entitled  to  them  may  maintain 
'  aftion  of  debt  for  them.  All  fitch  fees  as  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  courts  of  jiiftice  to  their  officers,  as  a  recom- 
pence  for  their  labour  and  attendance,  are  eftablifhed  fees : 
and  the  parties  cannot  be  deprived  of  them  without  an 
aft  of  parliament.  Co.  Lit.  368.  But  as,  to  the  quantum 
of  tb.e  fees  due,  it  mu  ft  be  obferved  in  general,  that  it  is 
extortion  for  any  officer  to  take  more  for  executing  his 
office,  than  is  allowed  by  aft  of  parliament,  or  is  the  known 
and  fettled  fee  in  fucli  cafe.  As  to  the  fees  of  (fieri ft's  for 
executions,  by  (cat .  29  F.liz.  c.  4,  it  is  enafted,  “  That  it 
(hall  not  be  lawful  for  any  ftieriff,  &c.  nor  for  any  of  their 
officers,  by  colour  of  their  office,  to  take  of  any  perfon, 
direftly  or  indireftly,  for  the  ferving  and  executing  of  any 
extent  or  execution  upon  the  body,  land's,  goods,  or  chat¬ 
tels,  of  any  perfon,  more  recontpence  than  in  t iris  prefent 
aft  appointed,  i.  e.  twel  ve-pence'of  and  for  every  twenty 
(hillings  where  itexccedeth  not  one  hundred  pounds  ;  and 
(i-x-pence  of  and  for  every  twenty  (hillings  over  and  above 
the  faid  fum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  that  he  or  they  flialL 
lb  levy  or  extend,  and  deliver  in  execution,  or  take  the 
body  in  execution  for;  upon  pain,  that  the  perfon  offend¬ 
ing,  fit  a  1 1  forfeit,  to  the  party  grieved,  his  treble  damages ; 
and  (hall  forfeit  the  fum  of  forty  pounds  for  every  time  that 
he,  they,  or  any  of  them,  (hall  do  the  contrary.” 

It  is  extortion  for  any  officer  to  take  his  fee  before  it  is 
due;  and  therefore  where  an  under  ffierift’  refufed  to  exe¬ 
cute  a  capias  ad  fatisfacicndum  till  he  had  his  fees,  the  court 
held ,  that  the  plaintiff  might  bring  an  aftion  againft  him 
for  not  doing  his  duty,  or  might  pay  him  his  fees,  and 
then  indict  him  for  extortion.  Co.  Lit.  368.  Officer  muft 
obey  a  writ,  though  fees  are  unpaid.  Stran.  814.  Procefs 
muft  be  obeyed,  though  fees  are  not  tendered.  Stran.  1262. 
If  an  habeas  corpus  ad  fubjicicndUm  be  direfted  to  a  gaoler, 
lie  muft  bring  up  the  prifoner  although  his  fees  were  not 
paid  him  ;  and  he  cannot  excufe  himfelf  of  the  contempt 
to  the  court,  by  alleging  that  the  prifoner  did  not  tender 
him  his  fees.  1  Kcb.  272.  But  if  the  gaoler  brings  up  the 
prifoner  by  virtue  of  fuch  habeas  corpus ,  the  court  will  not 
turn  him  over  till  the  gaoler  be  paid  all  his  fees;  nor,  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome  opinions,  till  he  be  paid  all  that  is  due  to 
him  for  the  prifoner’s  diet :  for  that  a  gaoler  is  compel¬ 
lable  to  find  his  prifoner  fuftenance.  See  1  Rol.  Rep.  338. 
Co.  Lit.  295.  Plozvd.G’&a.  iJon.iqZ.  If  a  perfon  pleads 
his  pardon,  the  judges  may  infift  on  the  ufual  fee  of  gloves 
to  t hem fe Ives!  and  officers,  before  they  allow  it.  Fitz. 
Coron.  294.  Pulton  de  Pace,  88.  If  an  erroneous  writ  be  de¬ 
livered  to  the  (heriff,  and  he  executes  it,  he  (hail  have 
his  fees,  though  the  writ  be  erroneous.  1  S.a.lk,  332.  It 
feems  to  be  laid  down  in  the  old  books  as  a  diftinftion, 
that  upon  an  extent  of  land  upon  a  itatute,  the  (heriff  is 
to  have  his  fees,  fo  much  per  pound  according  to  the 
Itatute  immediately;  but  that  upon  an  elegit  he  is  not 
to  have  them  till  the  liberate.  Popli.  156.  Winch,  31 .  S.P. 

Fees  of  Attornies  and  Officers,  are  conliderations 
allowed  them  as  k  recontpence  for  their  labour:  and  in 
refpeft  to  officers,  they  are  granted  over  and  above  their 
falaries,  to  excite  them  to  diligence  in  executing  their 
offices.  If  aclient,  when  his  bufinefs  in  court  is  difpatched, 
refufeth  to  pay  the  officer  his  court-fees;  the  court  on 
motion  will  grant  an  attachment  againft  him,  on  which  he 
(hall  be  committed  until  the  fees  are  paid.  1  LiU.  Abr.  398. 
Ecclefiadical  courts  have  not  power  to  eftablidi  fees  :  but 
if  a  perfon  bring  a  quantum  meruit  in  the  court  of  king’s- 
bench,  &c.  for  fees,  and  the  jury  find  for  him,  then  they 
become  eftablidied  fees.  1  Salk,  333.  A  folicitor  in  clum- 
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eery  may  exhibit  his  bill  for  his  fees  for  bufinefs  done  in 
that  court ;  and  fo  he  may  where  the  bufinefs  is  done  in 
another  court,  if  it  relates  to  another  demand  the  plaintiff 
makes  in  chancery.  But  it  hath  been  held,  that  chancel¬ 
lors,  regiders,  and  proftors,  who  are  officers  of  temporal 
profit,  and  vvhofe  fees  do  not  relate  to  the  jurifdiftion  of 
the  fpiritual  court,  cannot  fue, for  them  in  the  fpiritual 
court.  1  Leon.  268.  2  Rol.  Rep.  59.  Aftion  on  the  cafe  lies 
for  an  attorney  for  his  fees,  .againft  him  that  retained  him 
in  his  caufe :  and  attornies  are  not  to  be  difmid’ed  by  their 
clients,  till-  their  fees  are  paid.  But  attornies  are  not 
to  demand  more  than  their  juft  fees;  nor  to  be  allowed 
fees  to  counfel  without  tickets,  or  the  (ignature  of  coun- 
fel,  &c.  T.  c.  7.  An  attorney  may  have  aftion  of 

debt  for  bis  fees,  and  alto  of  counfel,  and  cods  of  fuit : 
as  a  counfdlor  is  not  bound  to  give  counfel  till  he  has  his 
fee,  it  is  ftiid  he  can  have  no  aftion  for  it :  though  it  has 
been  held  otherwife.  1  liYozdnl.  73.  31  Hen.  VI.  c.  9. 

FEES'SY,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of  Dront- 
heim  :  fifty  miles  north-ead  of  Romfdal. 

FEET,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of  Agger- 
Imus  :  thirty-fix  miles  north-nori'n-ead  of  Frederickftadt. 

FEET,yi  The  plural  of foot: 

His  brother’s  image  to  his  mind  appears, 

Inflames  his  heart  with  rage,  and  wings  his  feet  with  fears. 

Pope. 

FEET'L'ESS,  adj.  Being  without  feet. — Geoffrey  of 
Boulloin  broched  three  feetlefs  birds,  called  Allerions, 
upon  his  arrow’.  Camden. 

EEG'ESAK,  or  Vegcesak,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Bremen:  eight 
miles  north-north-weft  of  Bremen. 

FEGLI'N  A,  a  town  of  T  taly,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  province  of  Calabria  Citra  :  feven  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Cofcnza. 

FEIJ'EENB ACIL,  a  town  of  Germany,  in’  the  circle 
of  Swabia,  and  lordfliip  of  Furftenberg:  twelve  miles 
wed-fouth-wed  of  Rothvvell,  and  dxteen  eaft  of  Friburg. 

FEHRNBEL'LIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Upper  Saxony,  and  Middle  Mark  of  Brandenburg. 
In  1675,  a  battle  was  fought  between  the  troops  ot  fhe 
elector  of  Brandenburg  and  the  Swedes,  in  which  the  lat¬ 
ter  were  defeated  :  twenty-eight  miles  north-wed  ot  Ber¬ 
lin,  and  twenty-eight  north-north-eaft  of  Brandenburg. 

FEI,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the  province 
of  Chang-tong  :  twenty-five  miles  wed-north-wed  of  Y. 

FEI-TCHIN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Chang-tong:  twenty-five  miles  fouih- 
fouth-weft  of  Tci-nan. 

FEJE'E,  one  of  the  Friendly  Iflands,  in  the  Southern 
Pacific  Ocean,  deferibed  as  a  high  and  fruitful  ifland, 
abounding  in  hogs,  fowls,  roots,  and  fruits  :  three  days 
fail  north-weft-by-weft  from  Tongataboo. 

FEIGH'NIES,  a  town  of  .France,  in  the  department  of 
the  North,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  didrift  of 
Le  Quefnoy  :  one  league  north-weft  of  Maubeuge. 

To  FEIGN,  v.  a.  [feindre,  Fr,  gHitgo,  I«at. ]  To  invent  ; 
to  image  by  an  aft  of  the  mind. — No  fitch  things  are  done 
as  thou  fayed,  but  thou  feignedf  them  out  ot  thine  own 
heart.  Neh.  vi.  8. — To  make  a  (how  of: 

Both  his  hands,  mod  filthy  feculent. 

Above  the  water  were. on  high  extent, 

And  feign'd  to  wafn  lhemfelves  inceffantly.  Spenfcr, 

To  make  a  (hew  of ;  to  do  upon  fome  falfe  pretence  ; 

Me  gentle  Delia  beckons  from  the  plain. 

Then,  hid  in  (hades,  eludes  her  eager  fwain  ; 

But  feigns  a  laugh  to  fee  me  fearch  around, 

Audi  by  -that  laugh  the  willing  fair  is  found.  Pope , 

To  didemble  ;  to  conceal.  Qbfolete : 

Each  trembling  leaf  and  whidling  wind  they  hear, 

As  glmfily  bug  their  hair  on  end  does  rear  ; 

Yet  both  do  "drive  their  fearfulnefs  to  feign,  Spenfcr. 
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To  FEIGN,  v.  n.  To  relate  falfely ;  to  image  from  the 
invention  ;  to  tell  fabuloufly  : 

Therefore  the  poet 

T)Yd feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees;  flones,  and  hoods; 
Since  nought  fo  dockifli,  hard,  and  full  of  rage, 

But  mu  fie  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature.  Shake/p. 

FEIGN-'ED  ISSUE,  in  the  Englifh  jttrifprudence,  is 
z-  fiction  of  law  :  as  if,  in  a  fuit  in  equity,  any  matter  of 
fa£l  is  drongly  conteded,  the  court  ufually  diredts  the 
matter  to  be  tried  by  a  jury;  efpecially  fuch  important 
faffs  as  the  validity  Of  a  will,  or  whether  A.  is  the  heir  at 
law  to  B.  or  the  exigence  of  a  modus  dectmandi,  or  real  and 
immemorial  compb'fi'tion.for  tithes.  But  aj  a  jury  cannot 
be  fummoned  to  attend  a  court  of  equity,  the  faff  is  ufu¬ 
ally  directed  to  be  tried  in  the  court  of  kitig’s-bench,  or 
at  the  affiles,  upon  a  feigned  ilfue.  For  this  purpofe,  a 
feigned  tiffion  is  brought,  wherein  the  pretended  plaintiff 
declares  that  he  laid  a  wager  of  five  pounds  with  the  de¬ 
fendant,  that  A.  was  heir  at  law  to  B.  ;  then  he  avers  that 
be  is  'fo;  and  brings1  his  a 611  on  for  the  five  pounds  :  the 
defendant  allows  the  vvager,  but  avers  that  A.  is  not  the 
heir  to  B.  and  thereupon  that  iflhe  is  joined,  which  is  di¬ 
rected  out  of  chancery  to  be  tried  :  and  thus  the  verdidt 
of  the  jurors  at  law  determines  the  fa6t  in  the  court  of 
equity.  ,3  Comm.  432.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty 
and  confequence,  the  direction  may  be  for  a  trial  at  bar, 
with  leave  of  the  court. 

FEIGN'EDLY,  add.  Infiiftion;  not  truly. — Such  is 
found  to  have  been  falfely  and  fignedly  in  fome  of  the 
hpathens.  Bacon. 

FEIGN'EDNESSj  f.  Infincerity. — As  felfifhnefs  in- 
creafes-  in  us,  fo  mult  a  certain  fubtlety  and  feigriednefs  of 
carriage  frhich  generally  accompanies  it.  Shafttjbury. 

FElGN'ER,yi  Inventer;  contriver  of  a  fiction. — And 
thefe  three  voices  differ  ;  all  the  things  done,  the  doing, 
and  the  doer;  the  thing  feigned,  the  feigning,  and  t lie 
feigner  ;  fo  the  poem,  the  poefy,  and  the  poet.  Ben  Jon/on. 

FEINT ,  part.  adj.  [from  feign,  Sox  feigned-,  ox  feint,  Fr.] 
Counterfeit;  feeming. — The  mind  by  degrees  lofes  its  na¬ 
tural  reliffi  of  real,  folid  truth,  and  is  reconciled  infenfibly 
to  any  thing  that  can  be  but  dreffed  up  into  any  feint  ap¬ 
pearance  of  it.  Locke. 

FEINT ,  f  [feint,  Fr.]  A  falfe  appearance  ;  an  offer 
of  fomething  not  intended  to 'be. — Courtly’s  letter  is  but 
a  feint  to  get  off.  SpeElator. — A  mock  alfault ;  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  aiming  at  one  part,  when  another  is  intended  to 
be  druck : 

But,  in  the  bread  encamp’d,  prepares 

For  well-bred  feints  and  future  wars.  Prior. 

FEIT'KINGE,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Schonen  :  fix  miles  ead  of  Chridiandadt. 

PEER  A,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Beira, 
founded  by  the  Adurians,  about  the  year  ioco  :  ten  miles 
fouth  of  Oporto. 

FEISiTIZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Ca- 
rinthia  :  three  miles  fouth-wed  of  St.  Veit. 

FEIS'TRITZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Stiria  :  four  miles  north  of  Muehrau. 

FEIS'TRITZ,  a  river  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Stiria,  which  runs  into  the  Laufnitz,  at  Furdenfeld. 

FEIS'TEdTZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Carinthia  :  ten  miles  north-ead  of  Saxenburg. 

FEIS'TRITZ,  or  Windisch  Feistritz.  See  Win- 
disch  Feistritz. 

FEl'UM./  See  Fayoum. 

FEKETEB/\N'J  A,  a  town  of  Hungary  :  twenty-eight 
miles  north-ead  of  Zatmar. 

FEKE'TELO,  a  town  of  Tranfilvania :  twenty-three 
miles  fouth-w.eft  of  Colofvar. 

FEKE'TE-PATAK,  a  town  of  Tranfilvania  :  twenty- 
five  miles  fouth-wed  of  Colofvar. 

FEK E'TE-PA'TOR,  a  town  of  Hungary:  eighteen 
miles  fouth-fouth-ead  of  Gros  Wardein. 
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FET,,  f.  [Lat.  from  folU's,  a  bag,  becattfe  1  t  is  contained 
in  a  little  bag  or  pouch.]  The  bile  or  gall.  The  leffer 
centaury  is  called  fel  terra,  the  gall  of  the  earth,  from  its 
bitternefs. 

FELAN'DERS,  f.  Worms  in  hawks.  AmfcoortJi. 

FELAP'TION,  f.  in  logic,  a  technical  word,  denoting 
the  fe con'd  mood  of  the  third  figure  of  a  categorical  fyl- 
logifm,  wherein  the  fird  propofition  is  an  univerfal  nega- 
tive,  the  fecond  an  univerfal  affirmative,  the  third  a  par¬ 
ticular  negative. 

FELD  SEE,  a  lake  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Ca< 
rinthia  :  eight  miles  north-wed  of  Welach. 

PELD-SPAR,  F^lt-Spar,  or  Felspar,  f.  [ fddfpat , 
German.]  In  mineralogy,  a  done  of  the  fdiceoirs  clafs, 
called  likewife  fcintillating  fpar,  fuhble  fpar,  and  rhombic 
quartz.  There  are  many  varieties':  white,  red,  yellow, 
brown,  green,  violet,  or  iridefeent ;  fometimes  crydal- 
lized  in  rhombic,  cubic,  or  parallelopipedal,  forms,  and 
often  irregular.  See  Crystallography,  vol.  v.  p.423. 
It  never  conditutes  veins  or  drata,  but  is  either  found  in 
loofe  maffes  at  mod  two  inches  long,  or  mixed  with  fand 
or  clay,  or  embodied  in  other  done's,  as  granites.  Mr. 
Kirwan  fays,  that  this  is  undoubtedly  the  petuntfe,  or 
petunze,  made  ufe  of  by  the  Saxons  in  their  porcelain 
manufactories.  The  Labrador  done  is  a  beautiful  fpecies 
oi  this  fpar,  exhibiting  a  variety  of  colours,  according  to 
the  pofition  of  the  eye  of  the  obferver,  and  the  dirediion 
of  the  light  which  falls  upon  it. — See  t lie  article  Mine¬ 
ralogy. 

FELD’BACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Stiria  :  fourteen  miles  north  of  Rakelfburg. 

FEL'DES,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Car- 
niola:  fourteen  miles  north-wed  of  Crainburg,  and  forty 
fouth-wed  of  Lavanuind. 

FEL'DES-SEE,  a  lake  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Carniola:  two  miles  fouth-wed  of  Feldes. 

FELD'KIRCH  (county  of),  a  fmall  country  of  Ger¬ 
many,  formerly  in  the  circle' of  Swabia,  but  now  cond- 
dered  as  a  part  of  the  Tvrolefe  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  county  of  Montfort ;  on  the  ead  by  Pludentz  ;  on  the 
fouth  by  the  Grifons;  and  on  the  wed  by  the  Rhine; 
fold  to  the.  houfe  of  Atidria  in  the  year  1376  :  the  edates 
were  mortgaged  to  the  count  of  Jockenburg,  but  redeem, 
ed  in  1436.  Feldkirch  is  the  capital. 

FELD'KIRCH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  tire  Tyrolefe, 
and  capital  of  a  county  of  the- fame  name  ;  it  is  well  built, 
and  dtuated  on  the  III,  near  the  Rhine.  The  inhabitants 
enjoy  fome  confide  ruble  privileges,  as  that  of  chufing  their 
own  magidrates;  and  of  refuting  to  deliver  up  any  who 
are  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  ;  and  not  being  fummoned 
by  any  provincial  judges  :  twenty-eight  miles  iTorth-north- 
ead  of  Coire,  fixty  north-wed  of  Tyrol,  and  ninety-two 
north-wed  of  Trent. 

FELDKIR'CHEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy 
of  Carin: likt :  thirteen  miles  north-wed  of  Clagenfurt,  and 
ten  weft  of  St.  Veit. 

FELD'SBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Carinthia,  belonging  to  the  archbifhop  of  Salzburg  :  four 
miles  north-ead  of  Saxenburg. 

FELD'SBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  archduchy 
of  Atidria  :  twenty-eight  miles  north-north-ead  of  Vienne, 
and  thirty-two  north-ead  of  Tulin.  Lat.  48.  37.  N.  Ion. 
34.  33-  E.  Ferro. 

FELDUA'R,  a  town  of  Hungary  ;  the  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  fupported  by  fifhing  in  the  Danube,  near  which  it 
dands  :  twelve  miles  fouth-ead  of  Symontornya. 

FE'LENBRUNN  (Ober),  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
archduchy  of  Atidria :  three  miles  north-wedofSonnebe.rg. 

FE'LENBRUNN  (Unter),  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
archduchy  of  Atidria :  eight  miles  north  of  Korn  Neuburg. 

FE  LET PNO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  date  of  the  Church 
and  Compagna  di  Roma  :  eight  miles  north  of  Alatri. 

FEL'FEL  TAU'IL,yi  in  botany.  See  Cynanchum. 

FELIBl'EN  (Andrew),  fieur  des  Avaox  and  de  Ja- 
verci,  bora  at  Chartres,  in  1619,  da  died  at  Paris,  and 
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obtained  a  reputation  for  his  proficiency  in  polite  litera¬ 
ture.  He  was  appointed  fecretary  to  the  marquis  de  Fon- 
tenay-Mareuil  on  Ills  embatfy  to  Rome,  and  in  that  capi¬ 
tal  contracted  an  intimacy  with  the  celebrated  Pouffin, 
who  infpired  him  with  that  love  for  the  fine  arts  by  which 
lie  became  diftinguithed .  Upon  his  return,  his  pen  was 
employed,  fir.fi:  by  the  minifter  Fouquet,  and  afterwards 
by  Colbert.  He  wrote  a  work  On  the  Origin  of  Painting, 
in  1660,  which  made  him  known  as  a  man  of  tafte  in  that 
art  ;  and  he  followed  it  with  a  defeription  of  the  tri¬ 
umphal  arch  for  the  entry  of  the  queen,  and  with  deferip- 
tions  of  fevcral  pictures  of  le  Brun.  In  t666,  he  was 
made  hiftoriographer  of  the  royal  buildings;  in  1671, 
fecretary  to  the  academy  of  architecture  ;  and  in  1673, 
keeper  of  the  antiques.  He  was  the  fir  ft  who,  in  the  in- 
l'criptions  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  gave  Louis  XIV.  the 
title  of  the  Great,  in  which  he  was  eagerly  followed  by  the 
French  nation:  but  the  epithet  was  never  generally  re¬ 
ceived,  and  is  now  become  obfolete.  He  began  in  1666, 
to  publilh  the  work  by  which  he  is  beft  known,  his  En- 
tretiens  fur  les  Vies  S3  les  Ouvragcs  des  plus  exccllcns  Peintres, 
which  was  completed  in  1688,  in  five  parts,  quarto.  He 
wrote  alfo  The  Principles  of  Architedture,  Painting,  and 
Sculpture,  1690,  quarto;  and  Conferences  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Painting,  quarto.  He  publifiied  fome  tranfla- 
tions  from  the  Italian,  a  defeription  of  la  Trapp.e,  and 
fome  pieces  of  piety.  He  was  of  a  grave  and  eftimable 
charadter  in  private  life,  and  much  refpedted  by  the  aca¬ 
demy  of  belles-lettres,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  He 
died  in  1695,  at  the  age  of  feventy-fix. 

FELIBI'EN  (John-Francis),  fon  of  the  preceding,  fuc- 
ceeded  his  father  in  his  places,  and  likewife  in  Iris  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  fine  arts.  He  publifiied  Recueil  lliflorique  de 
la  Vie  &  les  Ouvrages  des plus  celebres  Architecles ,  1687,  4to. 
alfo,  A  Defeription  of  Verfailles,  old  and  new  ;  and  A 
Defeription  of  the  Church  of  the  Invalids.  Fie  publifiied 
the  plans  and  defigns  of  the  two  villas  of  Pliny  the 
younger,  defcri.bed  in  his  Epiftles.  He  died  in  1773. 

FELIBI'EN  (Michael),  another  Ion  of  Andrew,  born 
in  16 65,  entered  into  the  benedidtine  congregation  of  St. 
Maur.  Befides  fome  works  of  piety,  he  wrote  The  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  folio,  1706,  adorned  with 
figures,  and  illuftrated  by  various  learned  dilfertations. 
The  reputation  he  acquired  by  this  performance,  caufed 
him  to  be  cliofen  by  the  magiflrates  of  Paris  to  write  the 
hiftory  of  that  Capital  .  He  printed  in  the  Jour/ial  des  Savans 
for  1713  his  profpedtus  of  this  work,  and  proceeded  to 
the  execution  ;  but  Iris  labours  were  cut  off  by  death  in 
3739.  The  work  was  afterwards  completed  by  Dom. 
Lobineau,  in  5  vols.  folio,  1725. 

FELIBI'EN  (James),  brother  of  Andrew,  a  catholic 
divine,  born  at  Chartres,  in  1636.  After  diftinguifhing 
liimfelf  by  diligence  of  application,  and  the  proficiency 
which  he  made  in  biblical  knowledge,  he  was  promoted, 
in  1695,  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Vendome,  in  which  "city 
he  died  in  171 6,  at-the  age  of  eighty  years.  He  was  the 
author  of  feveral  devo.tional  pieces;  among  which  were 
Moral  Inftrudtions,  in  the  Form  of  a  Catechifm  on  the 
Commandments,  121110.  1693;  and  The  Apoftles’  Creed 
explained  and  illuftrated,  121110.  1696.  But  his  principal 
work  was  Pentaleuchus  Hiftoricus,  Jive  quihque  Libri  hiftorici 
Jofue,  Judiccs,  Ruth,  primus  S3  Jecurulus  Regum,  cum  Commen- 
tariis  ex  Fontc  llebraico,  Vcrfione  70  Inter pretum,  S3  variis  Auc- 
foribus  colleElis,  arto.  1703.  This  work  is  part  of  a  defign 
which  the  author  formed  of  publifhing  a  continuation  of 
the  Latin  commentary  on  the  Old  Teftament  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Janfertius,  bifhop  of  Ypres.  The  copies  of  it  are 
icarce,  and  objects  of  eonfiderable  curiofity. 

FELI'CITAS,  the  pagan  goddefs  of  Happinefs.  I.u- 
cullus  built  a  temple  to  her  ;  and  fhe  had  another  ereCted 
by  Le.pidus.  The  Greeks  paid  divine  worfliip  to  Macaria, 
the  fame  with  Felicitas.  She  is  often  pictured  upon  medals 
with  a  cornucopia  in  one  hand,  and  a  caduceus  in  the  other. 

To  FELI'CITATE,  v,  a.  [ feliciter ,  Fr.  f elicit 0,  Lut. ] 
To  make  happy. — What  a,  glorious  entertainment  and 
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pleafure  would  fill  and  felicitate  his  fpirit,  if  he  could  grafp 
all  in  a  fingle  furvey  !  Watts. — To  congratulate. — They 
migh r'prooeed  unto  forms  of  fpeeches ,  felicitating  the  good, 
or  depreciating  the  evil  to  follow.  Brown. 

FELICITA'TION,  f.  [Freitch,  fcotfSftfelicitate.']  Con¬ 
gratulation. 

FELI'CITATIVE,  adj.  Congratulatory.  Scott. 

FELI'CITOUS, '-$%/'  (fclix,  Lat.J  Happy. 

FELl'ClTOUSLY,  adv.  Happily. 

FELI'CITOUSNESS,y.  -Happinefs;  the  ftate  of  being 
happy.  Scott.  1 

FELI'CITY,/.  [ felicitas ,  Lat .fclicite,  Fr. ]  Happinefs; 
profperity  ;  bjjfsfulnefs  ;  blelfednefs. — How  great,  bow 
glorious  a  felicity,  how  adequate  to  the  defires  of  a  reafon- 
able  nature,  is  revealed  to  our  hopes  in  the  gofpcl  ?  Rogers. 
The  joyous  day,  dear  Lord,  with  joy  begin, 

And  grant  that  we,  for  whom  thou  dideft  die, 

Being  with  thy  dear  bicod  clean  walk’d  from  fin. 

May  live  for  ever  in  felicity.  Spenfcr. 

FELICU'DI,  one  of  the  Lipari  ifiands,  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  :  twenty-eight  miles  weft  of  Lipari.  Lat.  39. 
32.  N.  Ion.  32.  21.  E.  Ferro. 

FE'IJNE,  adj.  [fe/inus,  Lat.]  Like  a  cat ;  pertaining 
to  a  cat. — Even  as  in  the  beaver  ;  from  which  lie  differs 
principally  in  his  teeth,  which  are  canine,  and  in  his  tail, 
which  is  feline,  or  long  and  taper.  Grew. 

FE'LINES-DE-T ERMENES,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Aude,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton, 
in  the  difiriCt  of  La  Grade  :  two  leagues  foutli  of  La 
Graffe,  and  three  and  three  quarters  north-eaft  of  St.  Paul- 
de-Fenouilhet. 

FE'LIS,  f.  ZqtJme't,  Gr.  a  robber.]  In  zoology,  a 
genus  of  quadrupeds  belonging  to  the  order  of  ferae' ;  in¬ 
cluding  all  the  animals  of  the  cat  kind  ;  the  characters  of 
which  are  thefe  :  fore-teeth  equal :  molares  or  grinders 
with  three  points :  tongue  furnifhed  with  fharp  prickles 
pointing  backwards  :  claws,  retractile.  The  tribe  is  tem¬ 
perate  in  its  habits  ;  ealily  climbs  trees ;  fwift;  fees  beft 
by  night ;  when  falling  from  a  height  alights  on  the  feet ; 
the  glans- penis  lubricate  backwards  ;  fuddenly  fprings  on 
its  prey,  fucks  the  blood,  and  then  devours  it ;  waves  the 
tail  when  in  fight  of  the  prey;  except  from  r.eceftity  re- 
fufes  vegetables ;  females  bring  many  young ;  teats  eight ; 
four  pectoral,  and  -four  abdominal.  There  are  twenty- 
two  fpecies,  befides  many  varieties;  and  are  divided  into 
two  daffies;  one  with  long,  the  other  with  fhert,  tails. 

I.  Tails  long,  cars  plain. 

1.  Felis  leo,  the  lion.  Head  large,  rounded  ;  forehead 
fquare  ;  eyes  very  large;  lips  pendulous;  heart  large; 
male  a  fourth  part  larger  than  the  female,  fometimes  eight 
feet  long  ;  cheft  ftiaggv  ;  Tides  of  the  head  and  neck  with 
a  yellowifh-brown  mane  about  two  feet  long  ;  tail  bufhy 
at  the  extremity.  The  hide  of  both  male  and  female  is 
of  a  yellowifh  tan  colour,  and  wliitifh  on  the  belly.  This 
colour  is  conftatitly  the  fame  wherever  the  lion  is  found, 
notwithftanding  poets  and  painters  have  feigned  him  to 
be  red,  black,  brown,  and  fpotted.  They  are  found  to 
differ  in  fize  in  different  climates.  Thofe  nourifhed  under 
the  fcorching  fun  of  Africa,  or  the  Indies,  are  the  rnoft 
ftrong,  fierce,  and  terrible.  Thofe  of  mount  Atlas,  whole 
top  is  wiiitened  with  fnow,  are  neither  fo  ftrong  nor  fo 
ferocious  as  thpfe  of  Biledulgerid,  whofe  plains  are  co¬ 
vered  with  burning  fund.  It  is  in  thefe  hot  and  barren 
deferts,  that  the  lion  is  the  dread  of  travellers,  and  the 
fcourge  of  the  neighbouring  provinces.  But  it  is  a  happy 
circumftance  that  the  fpecies  is  not  very  numerous.  The 
Romans  are  laid  to  have  carried  more  lions  out  of  Lybia  for 
their  public  fticws,  than  are  now  to  be  found  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  likewife  remarkable,  that  the  lions  in  Turkey, 
Perfia,  and  the  Indies,  are  lefs  numerous  than  formerly. 
A  few  are  ft  ill  met  with  between  Bagdat  and  Bafforah,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  Niebuhr  alfo  places  them 
among  the  animals  of  Arabia;  but  their  proper  country 
is  Africa,,  in  the  vaft  defert  of  Sahara,  and.  thofe  meri¬ 
dional 
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dional  parts  where  mankind  have  difdainedto  dwell ;  there 
thefe  animals  are  dill. numerous,  and  as  ferocious  as  ever. 
According  to  Aridotle,  lions  were  anciently  found  in  )tu- 
rope,  between  the  rivers  Achelousvand  Nefllis:  none  of 
them  occur  on  the  American  continent ;  the  animal  there 
called  a  lion,  is  tire  Mexican  wolf,  or  canis  Mexicanus  of 
Linnaeus,  which  fee  under  Canis,  vol.  iii.  p.  713.  Wounds 
irritate,  but  never  terrify  the  lion;  they  are  not  evendif- 
ccnc-erted  at  the  light  of  numbers.  A  Angle  lion  of  the 
dfifeft  will  attack  a  whole  caravan  ;  and  if,  after  a  violent 
and  obdinate  engagement,  he  finds  himfelf  weakened,  he 
retreats  fighting,  always  keeping  his  face  to  the  enemy. 

Hiftory  informs  us  of  lions  being  trained  to  war,  or  the 
chace  ;  and  that,  faithful  to  their  matters,  they  never  em¬ 
ployed  their  courage  but  againd  their  enemies.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  a  lion,  taken  young,  and  brought  up  among 
domeftic  animals,  will  eafily  be  accuftomed  to  live  and 
fport  with  them  ;  that  he  is  mild ;  and  if  his  natural  fero¬ 
city.  fometimes  breaks  out,  it  is  rarely  turned  againd  thofe 
who  have  been  kind  to  him.  But,  as  his  pafiions  are  im¬ 
petuous  and  vehement,  it  is  not  to  be  expedited  that  the 
imprefiions  of  education  will  at  all  times  be  fufEcient  to 
balance  them.  Bad  treatment  not  only  irritates  him,  but 
he  remembers  it  long,  and  meditates  revenge  ;  yet  he  is 
exceedingly  grateful,  and  feldom  forgets  benefits  received. 
When  in  captivity,  he  will  difcover  fymptoms  of  uneafi- 
nefs,  without  anger  or  peevifhnefs  :  cn  the  contrary,  his 
natural  temper  foftens,  he  obeys  his  keeper,  carefies  the 
hand  that  gives  him  food,  and  fometimes  difdains  to  take 
the  life  of  animals  thrown  to  him  alive  for  prey.  The 
monarch  of  Perfia,  full  of  favage  date,  had,  on  days  of 
audience,  as  we  are  told  in  Bell’s  Travels,  two  great  lions 
chained  on  each  fide  of  the  p adages  to  the  room  of  date, 
led  there  by  keepers,  in  chains  of  gold.  As  they  have 
been  thus  fubdued,  why  may  we  not  credit  the  dory  of 
their  being  harneded  for  the  triumphal' car  of  the  con¬ 
queror  Bacchus  ?  The  Arabs  have  a  notion  of  his  (paring 
the  female  fex  ;  but  dodlor  Shaw  informs  us  that  they 
make  no  didinction  i a  our  days. 

The  exterior  of  the  lion  correfponds  with  the  noble 
qualities  of  his  mind.  His  figure  is  grand,  his  looks  de¬ 
termined,  his  gait  ftately,  and  his  voice  deep  and  tre¬ 
mendous.  The  body  of  the  iion  is  an  excellent  model  of 
drength  joined  to  agility.  He  is  alfo  very  ardent  in  his 
■  amours:  when  the  female  is  in  feafon,  die  is  often  fol¬ 
lowed  by  eight  or  ten  males,  who  roar  inceffantly,  and 
enter  into  furious  engagements,  till  one  of  then)  com¬ 
pletely  overcomes  the  red,  takes  paJPedion  of  the  female, 
and  carries  her  off  to  fome  fecret  recefs  ;  gedation  fol¬ 
lows;  and  die  indin (lively  fearches  out  a  fafe  and  fe- 
cluded  den,  wherein  to  bring  forth  her  young.  The 
lionefs  in  the  national  menagerie  at  Paris,  having  whel  ped 
three  living  cubs  at  her  full  time,  an  opportunity  has 
been  afforded  of  obferving'  feveral  particulars  relative  to 
the  propagation  of  this  animal,  with  more  accuracy  than 
lias  been  hitherto  done.  Both  the  parent  animals  .were 
taken  by  the  Arabs  between  Bonn  and  Condantine,  when 
-  only  about  fix  months  old,  and  were  believed  to  .be  of 
the  fame  litter.  They  were  brought  into  France  by  C. 
Felix,  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  menagerie.  The  female 
'  became  pregnant  when  five  years  old  ;  but  it  proved  abor¬ 
tive.  Fifteen  days  afterwards  die  became  in  heat  again, 
and  received  the  male  feveral  times.  As  the  lad  time  was 
the  23d  of  July,  1800,  it  is  probable  that  the  time  of  con¬ 
ception  may  be  dated  from  this  period,  and  this  fixes  tiie 
term  of  gedation  at  one  hundred  days,  and  not  fix  months, 
as  Btiffon  has  mentioned  from  the  authority  of  Philodratus 
and  Wredt.  O11  the  day  of  her  delivery  the  lionefs  ap¬ 
peared  languid,  and  dragged  her  food  within  her  den 
without  fading  it.  However,  die  made  no  kind  of  cry, 
nor  appeared  lefs  mild  to  her  keeper  than  ufual.  She 
dropped  her  fird Whelp  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  No¬ 
vember,  at  ten  o’clock,  the  fecond  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  after,  and  the  third  two  hours  after  midnight.  When 
•'£rd  born  they  were  as  big  as  full-grown  cats  (and  not 
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fix  or  feven  inches  in  length,  as  fome  have  pretended.) 
Their  head,  however,  was  larger  in  proportion.  They 
differ  much  in  colour  from  full-grown  lions;  their  fkin  is 
of  a  red-brown,  marked  with  blackMh  foots  and  bars,  the 
tail  is  marked  with  black  rings  on  a  tawny  ground.  The 
males  have  no  mane.  Their  eyes  were  open  from  the 
fit  d,  and  they  walk  dragging  their  hind. leg®.  Their  cry 
is  a  loud  mewing,  like  a  cat  when  irritated.  -The  mother 
takes  the  greated  care  of  them,’  carries  them  in  her  mouth 
when  die  wants  to  change  their  place,  licks  them  con- 
dantly,  and  takes  great  care  not  to  trample  cn  them  when 
die  is  moving. 

This  is  not  the  fird  time  that  lions  have  produced  in 
Europe.  An  example  of  this  is  quoted  in  the  Ami  de  la 
Nature ,  which  the  author  has  taken  from  an  Englidi  book, 
entitled  London  in  Miniature,  and  printed  in  that  city  in 
1755.  “  Entering  the  To wer  of  London,  we  were  con- 

du6ied  to  fome  iron-grated  cells,  in  form  of  half-moons, 
inhabited  by  lioneffes  of  different  ages.  The  fird  (hewn 
us  was  the  Princefs  Dido,  then  in  all  the  vigour"  of  youth, 
about  dx  years  old,  and  hanufome  in  every  refpedt.  The  . 
fecond  was  named  Jenny  ;  we  were  told  die  was  about' 
foriy  years. old.  This  was  the  olded  lionefs  ever  fee n  in 
the  Tower,  although  for  five  hundred  years  this  kind  of 
animal  has  been  kept  there.  She  has  been  mother  of 
nine  young  lions,  all  begotten  by  a  lion  named  Marco, 
now  dead.  Thefe  nine  young  lions  died  in  rearing,  with 
the  exception  of  Nero;  who  died  abou1-  two  years  ago, 
having  lived  to  be  ten  years  old  ;  and  of  Nancy,  who  lived 
double  that  age.  It  was  not  without  extreme  care  that 
they  could  preferve  thefe  two  lad  young  lions,  for  no  ani¬ 
mals  are  more  difficult  to  rear,  on  account  of  the  convul- 
dons  which  they  are  fubjedt  to  at  the  period  of  dentition. 
They  were  kept  for  the  fird  year  in  a  warm  chamber,  and 
fed  with  milk.  They  were  as  gentle  as  dieep,  but  their 
natural  ferocity  was  quickly  developed  with  their  grow¬ 
ing  drength.” 

The  lion  rarely  goes  abroad  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
but  failles  forth  in  the  evening  and  night  in  qued  of  prey. 
He  is  awed  by  fire,  and  feldom  approaches  the  artificial 
fires  made  by  the  fliepherds  for  the  protection  of  their 
flocks;  he  does  not  purfue  his  prey  by  the  {’cent,  but, 
like  the  eagle,  is  obliged  to  ti  ud  to  his  eyes.  Some  hif- 
torians  have  even  reprefented  him  as  incapable  of  finding 
his  prey;  but  fay  that  he  is  obliged  to  the  jackal  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  him,  and  that  this  animal  ufually  goes  before 
him  for  this  purpofe. — See  this  vulgar  error  explained 
under  C A N I s ,  vol.  iii.  p.  723.. 

The  lion,  when  hungry,  will  attack  any  animal  that 
prefents  itfelf:  but  he  is  io  very  formidable,  that  all  en¬ 
deavour  to  avoid  his  rencounter;  this  circumdance  often 
obliges  him  to  conceal- hi riifelf,  and  lie  in  Wait  till  fome 
animal  chances  to  pals.  He  lies  fquat  on  his  belly  in  a 
thicket ;  from  which  he  fprings  with  fuch  force  and  velo¬ 
city,  that  he  often  feizes  his  prey  at-  the  fird  bound.  He 
endures  hunger  longer  than  third ;  he  feldom  paffes  water 
without  drinking,  which  he  does  by  lapping  like  a  dog. 
In  burning  defei  ts,  where  rivers  and  fountains  are  denied, 
they  live  in  a  perpetual  fever.  The  author  of  the  “(Eco¬ 
nomy  of  Nature,”  gives  a  wonderful  proof  of  the  inftinft 
of  thefe  animals  in  thofe  arid  tradis.  There  the  pelican 
makes  her  ned  ;  and,  in  order  io  cool  her  young  ones, 
and  accudom  them  to  an  element  they  are  afterwards  to 
be  converfant  in,  brings  from  afar,  in  their  great  gular 
pouch,  fufficient  water  to  fill  the  ned  :  the  lion,  and  other 
wild  beads,  approach  and  quench  their  third;  yet  never 
injure  the  unfledged  birds,  as  if  confci'ous  that  their  de- 
ftruction  would  immediately  put  an  end  to  thofe  grateful 
fupplies. — See  the  article  Pelicanus. 

The  roaring  of  the  lion,  according  to  Dr.  Span-nan, 

“  conlids  in  a  hoarfe  inarticulate  found,  which  at  the 
fame  time  feems  to  have  a  hollpwnefs  in  it  fomething 
like  that  proceeding  from  a  fpeakiog  trumpet,  and  ap¬ 
pearing. as  if  it  came  from  out  or  the  earth  ;  at  t lie  fame 
time  that,  after  lillemng  with  the  greated  attention,  { 

could 
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could  not  decide  from  what  quarter  it  came.  The  found 
of  the  lion’s  voice  does  not  bear  the  lead  refemblance  to 
thunder,  as  M.  de  Buffon,  tom.ix.  p.  22,  affirms  it  does. 
In  fait,  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  neither  peculiarly  piercing 
nor  tremendous ;  yet,  from  its  (low  prolonged  note,  joined 
with  nocturnal  darknefs,  and  the  terrible  idea  one  is  apt 
to  form  of  this  animal,  it  made  me  fhudder,  even  in  fuch 
places  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  it  without  hav¬ 
ing  the  lead  occafion  for  fear.” 

Dr.  Sparman,  with  evident  propriety,  endeavours  to 
detrait  confiderably  from  the  fabled  chara&er  of  courage 
and  generofity  aferibed  to  the  lion.  “  It  is  not  in  mag¬ 
nanimity,  (fays  this  writer,)  as  many  will  have  it  to  be, 
but  in  an  infidious  difpofition,  blended  with  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  pride,  that  the  general  character  of  the  lion  con- 
fids  ;  though  hunger  mud  naturally  have  the  effeit  of 
now  and  then  infpiring  fo  ftrong  and  nimble  an  animal 
with  uncommon  intrepidity  and  courage.  Moreover, 
being  accudomed  always  itfelf  to  kill  its  own  food,  and 
that  with  the  greateft  eafe,  as  meeting  with  no  refidance, 
and  even  frequently  to  devour  it  reeking  in  its  blood,  it 
cannot  but  be  eafily  provoked,  and  acquire  a  greater  turn 
for  rapacity  than  for  generofity :  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  being  accudomed  to  meet  with  any  refidance,  it  is  no 
Wonder  that,  when  it  does,  it  flioukl  fometimes  appear 
faint-hearted  and  cred-fallen.  A  yeoman,  a  man  of  vera¬ 
city,  (Jacob  Kok,  of  Zeekoe-river,)  related  to  me  an  ad¬ 
venture  he  had,  in  thefe  words  : — One  day,  walking  over 
his  lands  with  his  loaded  gun,  he  unexpectedly  met  with 
a  lion.  Being  an  excellent  diot,  he  thought  himfelf  pretty 
certain,  in  the  pofition  he  wits  in,  of  killing  it,  and  there¬ 
fore  fired  his  piece.  Unfortunately  the  charge  had  been 
for  fome  time  in  the  gun,  and  was  damp;  fo  that  his 
piece  hung  fire,  and  the  ball,  falling  fiior.t,  entered  the 
ground  clofe  to  the  lion.  In  confequence  of  this  he  was 
feized  with'  a  panic,  and  took  directly  to  his  feet  ;  but 
being  foon  out  of  breath,  and  clofely  purfued  by  the  lion, 
lie  jumped  Upon  a  little  heap  of  (tones,  and  there  made  a 
(land,  prefenting  the  butt  end  of  his  gun  to  his  adverfary, 
fully  refolved  to  defend  his  life  to  the  utmod.  My  friend 
could  not  take  upon  him  to  determine  whether  this  pofi¬ 
tion  intimidated  the  lion  or  not  :  it  had,  however;  inch 
an  effect  upon  the  lion,  that  he  likewife  made  a  (land  ; 
and,  what  was  (till  more  fingular,  laid  himfelf  down  at  the 
difiance  of  a  few  paces  from  the  heap  of  (tones,  feemingly 
quite  unconcerned.  The  fportfman,  in  the  mean  while, 
did  not  dare  to  ftir  from  the  fpot:  befides,  in  his  flight, 
lie  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  powder-horn.  At  length, 
after  waiting  about  half  an  hour,  the  lion  rofe  up,  and  at 
firft  went  off  (tep  by  (top  ;  but  asToon  as  it  got  to  fome 
-diftance,  it  began  to  bound  away  at  a  great  rate. 

“It  is  fingular,  (continues  Dr.  Sparman,)  that  the 
lion,  which,  according. to  many,  always  kills  his  prey  in- 
ffantly,  if  it  belongs  to  the  brute  creation,  is  reported 
frequently,  although  provoked,  to  content  himfelf  with 
merely  wounding  the  human  fpecies  ;  or  at  lead  to  wait 
fome  time  before  he  gives  the  fatal  blow  to  the  unhappy 
victim  he  has  got  under  him.  In  feveral  places  through 
which  I  pafied,  they  mentioned  to  me  by  name  a  father 
and  his  two  Tons,  who  were  faid  to  be  (till  living,  and 
who  being  on  foot  near  a  river  on  their  effate  in  feared  of 
a  lion,  theanimal,  lying  in  ambufit,  had  rudied  cut  upon 
them,  and  throivn  one  of  them  under  his  feet :  the  two 
others,  however,  had  time  enough  to  (hoot  the  lion  dead 
upon  the  (pot,  as  he  lay  acrofs  the  youth  fo  nearly  and 
dearly  related  to  them,  but  without  having  done  him  any- 
hurt.  T  myfelf  law,  near  the  upper  part  of  Duyven-hock- 
river,  an  elderly  Hottentot,  who  at  that  time  bore  under 
one  eye  and  underneath  his  cheek-bone  the  ghaftly  marks 
of  the. bite  of  a  lion,  which  did  net  think  it  worth  his 
while  to  give  him  any  other  chaftifement  for  having,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  mailer,  hunted  him  .with  great  intrepidity, 
though  without  fuccefs.  The  converiation  ran  every 
where  in  this  part  of  the  country  upon  one  Beta,  a  farmer 
and  captain  in  the  militia,  who  had  lain  for  fome  time 
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under  a  lion,  and  had  received  feveral  b'ruifes  front  the 
bead,  having  been  at  the  (ante  time  a  good  deal  bitten  by 
him  in  one  arm,  as  a  token  to  remember  him  in  future  ; 
but,  upon  the  whole,  he  confeflfed  that  his  life  was  given 
him  by  this  noble  animal.  The  man  was  faid  then  to  be 
living  in  the  difiriCt  of  Artaquas-kloof.” 

At  St. Catherine  Cree’s  church,  Leadenhall-fireet,  Lon¬ 
don,  provifion  is  made,  tinder  the  will  of  lir  John  Gager, 
who  was  lord-mayor  in  the  year  1646,  for  a  fermon  to  be 
annually  preached  on  the  16th  of  November,  in  comme¬ 
moration  of  his  happy  deliverance  from  a  lion  which  he 
met  in  a  defert,  as  he  was  travelling  in  the  Turkish  do¬ 
minions,  and  which  fuffered  him  to  pafs  unmolefied.  The 
minifier  is  to  have  twenty  (hillings  for  the  fermon,  the 
clerk  two  (hillings  and  fix-pence,  and  the  fexton  one  (hil¬ 
ling.  The  fum  of  eight  pounds  fixteen  (hillings  and  fix- 
pence  is  likewife  to  be  difiributed  among  the  neceffitous 
inhabitants,  purfuant  to  the  will  of  fir  John. 

’  Sparman,  in  his  remarks  on  the(e  infiances  of  apparent 
clemency  in  the  lion,  obferves  as  follows  :  “I  do  not 
know  rightly  how  to  account  for  this  merciful  difpofition 
towards  mankind.  Does  it.proceed  from  the  lion’s  greater 
refpedl  and  veneration  for  man,  as  being  equal  to,  or  even 
a  mightier  tyrant  than,  himfelf  among  the  animal  crea¬ 
tion  ?  or  is  it  merely  from  the  fame  caprice  which  has 
fometimes  ihduced,  him  not  only  to  fpare  the  lives  of  men 
or  brute  creatures  who  have  been  given  up  to  him  for 
prey,  but  even  to  carefs  them,  and  treat  them  with  the 
greatefi  kindnefs?  Whims  and  freaks  of  this  kind  have 
perhaps  in  a  great  meafure  acquired  the  lion  its  well- 
known  reputation  for  generofity  ;  but  I  cannot  allow  this 
fpecious  name,  facred  only  to  virtue,  to  be  lavifhed  upon 
a  wild  bead.  Slaves,  indeed,  and  wretches  of  fervile 
minds,  are  wont  with  this  attribute  to  flatter.their  greateft 
tyrants  ;  but  with  what  (how  of  reafon  can  this  attribute 
be  beftowed  upon  the  mofi  powerful  tyrant  among  qua¬ 
drupeds,  becaufc  it  does  not  exercife  an  equal  degree  of 
cruelty  upon  all  occafions  ?  That  the  lion  does  not,  like 
the  wolf,  tiger,  and  fome  other  beads  of  prey,  kill  a  great 
deal  of  game  or  cattle  at  one  time,  perhaps  proceeds  from 
this,  that,  while  he  is  employed  in  attacking  one  or  two 
of  them,  the  remainder  fly  farther  than  it  accords  with 
the  natural  indolence  of  this  bead:  to  follow  them.  If 
this  be  called  gencrofly,  a  cat  may  be  (tiled,  generous  with 
refpedt  to  the  rats ;  as  I  have  Teen  this  creature  in  the 
fields  among  a  great  number  of  the  latter,  where  fire  could 
have  made  a  great  havock  at  once,  feize  on  a  Tingle  one 
only,  and  run  off  with  it.” 

The  lion’s  drength,  Dr.  Sparman  admits,  is  very  great. 
This  animal,  he  (ays,  was  oncefeen  at  the  Cape  o(  Good 
Hope,  to  take  an  heifer  in  his  mouth,  and,  though  tiie 
legs  dragged  on  the  ground,  yet  Teemed  to  carry  her  off 
with  the  lame  eafe  as  a  cat  does  d  rat.  It  likewife  leaped 
over  a  broad  dike  with  her,  without  the  lead  difficulty. 
A  buffalo  perhaps  would  be  too  cumberfome  for  this  bead 
ofprey,  notwithstanding  his  drength,  thus  to  feize  and  carry 
off.  Two  yeomen,  upon  whofe  veracity  I  can  depend, 
•gave  me  the  following  account  relative  to  this  matter. 
•Being;  hunting:  near  Biofiiiefman, -river  with  feveral  Hot- 
tentots,  they  perceived  affion  dragging  a  buffalo  from  the 
•plain  to  a  neighbouring  wood.  .They,  however,  footi 
forced  it  to  quit  its  prey,  in  order  to  make  a  prize  oi_it 
themfelves ;  and  found  that  the  lion  ha.d  had  the  (ygacity 
to  take  out  the  buffalo's  large  and  unwieldy  entrails,  in. 
order  to  be  able  the  eader.  to  make  off  with  the.  eatable 
part  of  the  carcafe.  The  lion’s  drength,  however,  is  faid 
not  to  be  (efficient  alone  to.  get  the  better  of  fo  large  and 
drong  an  animal  as  the  buffalo  ;  but,  in  order  to  make  it 
his  prey,  this  fierce  creature  is  obliged  to  have  recourie 
botli  to  agility  and  firatagem  ;  infomuch,  that,  dealing 
on  the  buffalo,  it  fadens  With  both  its  paws  upon  the 
nodrils  and  mouth  of  the  bead,  and  keeps  fqueezing  them 
clofe  together,  till  at  length  the  creature  is  (trangled,  wea¬ 
ried  out,  and  dies.  For  the  figure  of  the  buffalo,  and  jts 
natural  hiftory,  fee  the  article  Bos,  .  vol.  iii.  p.  223,  224. 
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The  lion  will  fometlmes  faring  on  the  back  of  the  buffalo, 
and  upon  horfes,  by  which  means  they  become  an  eafy 
prey  :  tire  lion  never  quitting  his  hold  till  they  fink  down 
in  the  agonies  of  death.  Dr.  Sparfnan  mentions,  that  on 
a  plain  to'the  eaff  of  Kro'mme-ri  ver,  a  lion  had  been  gored 
and  trampled  to  death  by  a  herd  of  cattle  ;  having,  urged 
probably  by  hunger,  ventured  to  attack  them  in  broad 
day-light.  This  the  reader  will  not  fo  much  wonder  at, 
when  he  is  told,  that  in  the  day-time,  and  upon  an  open 
plain,  twelve  or  fixteen  dogs  will  eafily  get  the  better  of 
a  lion.  Nor  is  there  any  necefiity,  Dr.  Sparman  fays,  for 
the  dogs  with  which  the  lion  is  to  be  hunted,  to  be  very 
large,  and  trained  up  to  the  fport,  as  M.  de  BufFbn  thinks 
they  fhould  be  ;  t.he  bufinefs  being  perfectly  well  accom- 
yl iihed  with  common  farm-houfe  dogs.  When  thefe  have 
got  pretty  near  the  lion,  the  latter,  from  an  appearance 
of  confcious  dignity,  does  not  offer  to  fly,  but  fits  liitn- 
fielf  down.  The  hounds  then  furround  him,  and,  ruffling 
on  him  all  at"once,  are  thus,  with  their  united  (Length, 
able  to  tear  in  pieces,  aim  off  in  an  inftunt,  the  ftrongeft 
of  all  wild  beads.  It  is  faid,  that  he  lias  feldom  time  to 
give  more  than  two  or  three  flight  ffrokes  with  his  paws 
(each  of  which  ffrokes  is  inffant  death)  to  an  equal  mini* 
ber  of  his  affaijants.  M.  de  Buffon  alferts  too,  that  the 
lion  may  be  hunted  on  horfeback,  but  that  the  horfes  as 
well  as  the  dogs  muff  be  trained  to  it.  Dr.  Sparman, 
however,  allures  us,  that  the  colonifts  hunt  the  lion  with 
any  common  horfes.  The  chace  of  the  lion  is  carried  on 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape,  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  :  “  It  is  only  on  the  plains  that  the  hunters  venture 
to  go  out  on  horfeback  in  this  cbace.  If  the  lion  keeps 
in  feme  coppice  or  wood,  on  a  riling  ground,  they  endea¬ 
vour  to  teize  it  with  dogs  till  it  comes  out ;  they  likewife 
prefer  going  together  three  or  more  in  number,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  refeue  each  other,  in  cafe  the  firft  ffiot  fhould 
not  take  place.  When  the  lion  perceives  the  hunters  at 
a  diftance,  lie  generally  takes  to  his  heels,  in  order  to  get 
out  of  their  fight ;  but,  if  they  chance  to  difeover  him 
very  near,  he  is  then  faid  to  walk  off  in  a  furiy  manner, 
but  without  putting  himfelf  in  the  leaf!  hurry,  as  though 
hr  was  above  the  fenfation  of  fear.  He  is  alfo  reported, 
when  lie  finds  himfelf  purfued  with  vigour,  to  be  foon 
provoked  to  refiftance,  or  at  lead  he  difdains  any  longer 
to  fly.  He  flackens  his  pace,  and  goes  off  ffep  by  ftep, 
aii  the  while  eying  his  purfuers  afkaunt ;  till  finally  mak¬ 
ing  a  full  flop,  he  turns  upon  them,  and  at  the  fame  time 
giving  himfelf  a  ffiake,  roars  with  a  fliort  vehement  tone, 
to  fliew  his  indignation.  This  is  the  precife  time  for  the 
hunters  to  he  upon  the  fpot ;  lie  that  is  neareft,  or  is  moll 
advantageoufly  poffed,  and  has  the  belt  mark  of  that  part 
of  the  iion’s  body  which  contains  his.  heart  and  lungs, 
muff  be  the  firff  to  jump  off  his  liorfe,  and  fee.it ring  the 
bridle  by  putting  it  round  his  arm,  difeharge  his  piece  ; 
then,  in  an  inffant  recovering  his  feat,  muff  ride  obliquely 
athwart  his  companions ;  and,  in  fine,  giving  his  horfe 
the  reins,  muff  trufl  entirely  to  his  fpeed  to  convey  him 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  fury  of  the  lion,  in  cafe  he  has 
miffed,  or  only  wounded  him.  In  either  cafe,  a  fair  op¬ 
portunity  now  prefents  itfelf  for  fome  of  the  other  hun¬ 
ters  to  jump  off  their  horfes  direftly,  as  they  may  then 
take  their  aim  with,  greater  coolnefs  and  certainty.  Should 
this  fhot  likewife  mifs,  (which,  however,  feldom  hap¬ 
pens,)  the  third  fportfman  rides 'after  the  lion,  which  at 
that  inffant  is  in  purfuit  of  the  firft  or  the  fecond,  and, 
fpringing  off  his  horfe,  fires  his  piece,  as  foon  as  he  lias 
got  within  a.  proper  diftance.  If  the  lion  now  turns  upon 
liim,  the  other  hunters  turn  alfo,  in  order  to  come  to  his 
refeue.  Few  inffances  are  known  of  any  misfortune  hap¬ 
pening  to  the  hunters  in  cbacing  the  lion  on  horfeback. 
The  African  colonifts  are  moftly  good  markfmen,  and  are 
far  from  wanting  courage.  The  lion  that  lias  the  bold- 
nefs  to  feize  on  their  cuttle,  which  are  the  mod  valuable 
part  of  their  property,  fometimes  at  their  very  doors,  is 
as, odious  to  them  as  he  is  dangerous  and  noxious.  They 
confequently  feek  out  thefe  animals,  and  hunt  them 
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with  the  greatefr  ardour,  with  a  view  to  their  externum 
nation.” 

Some  writers  have  ferioufly  denied  that  the  lion  is  in¬ 
digenous  to  India,  while  others  ftrongly  contend  for  the 
contrary  fa<£t.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of- 
Gwalior  fort,  and  that  of  Rliotas  Gur,  numbers  of  lions’ 
are  at  this  day  found.  Thofe  who  deny  that  thqfe  ani¬ 
mals  were  natives  of  India,  after t,  that  here  was- a  royal 
menagery,  and  that  the  prelent  breed  was  propagated- 
from  the  beafts  which  had  efcaped.  Bernier  informs  us, 
that  Aurengzebe  frequently  took  the  diverfton  of  lion- 
hunting;  but  does  not  fay  that  this  noble  animal  was  ever 
turned  out  for  the  imperial  diverfion.  The  Ayeen  Ak- 
berry,  ii.  29  6,  relates  many  inffances- of  the  valour  of  Ak. 
bar  the  Great,  in  his  engagements  with  the- lion;  but  is 
filent  whether  they  had  or  had  not  been  aborigines  of 
Hindooftan.  Mr.  Terry,  in  the  vaft  forefts  near  Mandoa, 
more  than  once  faw  lions,  or  heard  them  roaring  ;  they 
were  alfo  frequent  about  Malwah  ;  which  muft  have  been 
their  mod  fouthernly  haunts,  as  the  trafl  between  Labor 
and  Cachemere  is  the  mod  northerly,  where  they  were 
the  fport-of  Aurenzebe,  as  related  by  Bernier.  We  have 
never  heard  of  their  exceeding  the  two  limits  above-men¬ 
tioned  ;  poflibly  they  might  have  been  extirpated  in  other 
parts  of  Hindooftan  :  certain  it  is,  that  it  had  a  Hindoo 
name,  that  of  fmg,  which  is  no  fmall  proof  of  its  having 
been  once  fpread  over  the  whole  empire,  at  ieaft  as  far  as 
climate  would  permit. 

The  lion  is  a  long-lived  animal,  although  naturalifts 
have  differed  greatly  as  to  the  period  of  "its  exiftence. 
Buffon  limits  it  to  twenty,  or  twenty. two  years  at  molt. 
It  is  however  certain,  that  it  lives  much  beyond  that  time. 
The  great  lion,  called  Pompey,  which  died  in  tire  Tower 
of  London  in  1760,  was  known  to  have  lived  there  above 
feventy  years  ;  and  one,  brought  from  the  river  Gambia, 
died  in  the  fame  place  at  the  age  of  fixty-thrCe.  Several 
of  thefe  animals  have  alfo  been  bred  in  the  Tower ;  fo 
that  the  time  of  their  geftation,  the  number  they  pro¬ 
duce,  and  the  time  of  their •  arriving  at-  perfection,  are  well 
afeertained. 

The  flefh  of  the  lion  is  faid  to  have  a  ftrong,  difagree* 
able,  flavour;  yet  it  is  frequently  eaten  by  the  negroes  of 
Africa.  Dr.  Shaw,  on  the  contrary,  informs  us  that  it 
refembles  veal  in  tafte.  The  Ikin  alfo,  which  was  for¬ 
merly  a  robe  of  diftindtion  for  the  greateft  heroes,  is  now 
made  ufe  of  by  thofe  people  as  a  mantle  or  a  bed.  They 
alfo  preferve  the  greafe,  which  is  of  a  penetrating  nature, 
and  is  ufed  in  medicine. 

2.  Felis  tigris,  the  tiger.— This  animal  is  the  mod  ra¬ 
pacious  and  deftruclive  of  all  the  feline  genus.  Fierce 
without  provocation,  and  cruel  without  necefiity,  its  third 
for  blood  is  infatiable  :  though  glutted  with  {laughter,  it 
continues  its  carnage,  nor  ever  gives  up  fo  long  as  a  fingle 
objeft  remains  in  its  light  :  flocks  and  herds  fall  indiferi- 
minate  victims  to  its  fury  :  it  fears  neither  the  fight  nor 
the  oppofzlion  of  man,  whom  it  frequently  makes-lts  prey  ; 
and  it  is  even  faid  to  prefer  human  flelh  to  that  of  any 
other  animal.  The  tiger  varies  in  fize,  according  to  cli¬ 
mate  and  fpecies.  In  the  Eaff  Indies  they  are  often  found 
fifteen  feet  long,  including  the  length  of  the  tail,  which, 
fuppofing  it  to  be  four  feet,  makes  the  body  about  eleven 
feet  in  length .  This  is  called  the  royal  tiger,  and  is  of  a 
mod  tremendous  bulk:  Hyder  Ali  prefented  one  to  the 
nabob  of  Arcot,  which  is  faid  to  have  meafured  eighteen 
feet.  Its  head  is  large  and  roundilh ;  the  ears  flvort,  and 
at  a  great  diftance  from  each  other.  The  (kin  is  of  a  dark- 
ifli  yellow  colour,  ftriped  with  long  black  ftreaks  ;  the  hair 
is  fliort,  excepting  on  the  fides  of  the  head,  where  it  is 
about  four  inches  long.  The  point  of  the  tail  is  black, 
and  the  reft  of  it  is  interfperfed  with  black  rings.  The 
legs  and  claws,  referable  thofe  of  the  lion,  only  the  legs  are 
much  (liorter  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  animal. 

The  tiger  is  much  more  ferocious,  cruel,  and  favage, 
than  the  lion.  Although  gorged  with  (laughter,  his  thirft 
for  blood  is  not  appealed  j  he  feizes  and  tears  in  pieces  a 
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new  prey  with  equal  fury  and  rapacity,  the  very  moment 
after  devouring  a  former  one  ;  lie  lays  wafle  the  country 
around  him,  puts  to  death  whole  troops  of  domeftic  ani¬ 
mals  ;  and  attacks  young  elephants,  rhinoceros’s,  and 
fometimes  even  the  lion  himfelf.  He  feeifi's  to  have  no 
other  inftin6t  than  a  conftant  third  after  blood,  which  of¬ 
ten  dimulates  him  to  devour  his  own  young,  and  to  tear 
the  mother  in  pieces  for  endeavouring  to  defend  them. 
He  lies  in  wait  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  where  the  heat  of 
the  climate  obliges  other  animals  to  repair  for  drink: 
Here  he  feizes  his  prey,  and  multiplies  his  maflacres' often 
with  no  other  view  than  to  drink  their  blood.  However,' 
when  he  kills  a  large  animal,  as  a  horfe  or  a  buffalo,  he 
fometimes  does  not  tear  Out  the  entrails  on  the  fpotj  bur, 
to  prevent  interruption,  drags  it  off  to  the  'wood.  This 
is  a  fufficient  proof  of  the  ftrength  of  this  rapacious  ani¬ 
mal.  They  feldom  ptirfue  their  prey  ;  but  bound  upon 
it  from  the  place  Of  their  ambufli,  with'  an  elafticity  fcarce- 
ly- credible.'  This  is  the  true  character  of  all  the  cat  kind. 
It  is  highly  probable,  that,  from  this  circuinftance,  the 
tiger  may  derive  its  name,  which,  in  the  Armenian  lan¬ 
guage,  dignifies  an  arrow-,  to  the  flight  ofwhich  this  crea¬ 
ture  may  be  aptly  enough  compared  in  the  fwifinefs  of 
its  bounds.  Neither  force,  refiraint,  or  violence,  can 
tame  this  animal.  He  is  equally  irritated  with  good  or 
with  bad  treatment:  lie  feizes  the  hand  which  nouriflies 
him,  with  equal  fury  as  that  which  adminiders  blows-, 
lie  roars  and  is  enraged  at  the  dght  of  every  living  crea¬ 
ture.  AlrnQd  every  natural  hidorian  agrees  in  this  fero¬ 
cious  character. 

There  is  a  fort  of  cruelty  in  their  devadations,  unknown 
to  tire  generous  lion;  as  well  as  fomething  dadardly  in 
their  hidden  retreat  on  any  difappointment.  “  I  was  in¬ 
formed  (fays  Mr.  Pennant)  by  very  good  authority,  that 
fome  gentlemen  and  ladies,  being  on  a  party  of  pleafure, 
under  a  Biade  of' trees)  on  the  banks  of  a  river  in  Bengal, 
obferved  a  tiger  preparing  for  its  fatal  fpriiTg  ;  one  of  the 
ladies,  with  amazing  prefence  of  mind,  laid  hold  of  an 
umbrella,  and  furled  it  full  in  t lie  animal’s  face,  which 
indantly  retired,  and  gave  the  company  time  to  efcape 
from  fo  terrible  an  animal.  Another  party  had  not  the 
fame  good  fortune  :  a  tiger  darted  among  them  while 
they  were“at  dinner,  feized  on  one  gentleman,  and  carried 
him  off,  and  he  never  more  was  heard  of.”  A  fate  fimi- 
larly  Blocking  was  experienced  by  the  fon  of  fir  Heftor 
Monro.  The  particulars  are  given  in  a  letter  w  ritten  to 
England  by  one  of  the  party,  dated  December  23,  1792, 
as  follows:  “Yefterday  morning,  Mr;  Downey,  of  the 
company’s  troops,  lieutenant  Pyefinch,  and  poor  Mr. 
Munro,  and  I,  went  on  SaUgur-itland,  to  flioot  deer;  we 
favv  innumerable  tracks  of  tigers  and  deer,  but  Bill  were 
induced  to  purfue  our  fport.  About  half  pad  three  we 
fat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  jungle  or  wood,  to  eat  fome 
cold  meat  fent  us  from  the  Blip,  and  had  jufl:  commenced 
our  meal,  when  Mr.  Pyefinch  and  a  black  fervant  told  us 
there  was  a  fine  deer  within  fix  yards  of  us  :  Mr.  Downey 
and  I  immediately  jumped  up  to  take  our  guns,  when  I 
heard  a  roar,  like  thunder,  and  faw  an  immenfe  royal  tiger 
fpring  on  the  unfortunate  Munro,  who  was  fitting  down  ; 
in  a  moment  his  head  was  in  the  beaft’s  mouth,  which 
rufiied  into  the  jungle  with  him,  with  as  much  eafe  as  1 
could  lift  a  kitten,  tearing  him  through  the  thiekeft 
buflies  and  trees — every  thing  yielding  to  his  monftrous 
firength.  The  agonies  of  horror,  regret,  and,  I  mult 
fay,  fear,  (for  there  were  two  tigers,  a  male  and  female,) 
ruflied  on  us  at  once  ;  the  only  effort  I  could  make  was  to 
fire  at  him,  though  the  poor  youth  was  ftill  in  his  mouth. 

I  relied  partly  on  Providence,  partly  on  my  own  aim,  and 
fired  a  mufquet.  I  faw  the  tiger  ftagger,  and  the  youth 
was  releafed.  Mr.  Downey  then  fired,  two  Biots,  and  I 
one  more.  Mr.  Munro  now  came  up  to  11s,  all  over 
blood,  and  fell  ;  w-e  took  him  on  our  backs  to  the  boat, 
and  got  every  medical  aBiftance  from  the  Valentine  India- 
men,  which  lay  at  anchor  near  the  bland  ;  but  in  vain. 
He  lived  twenty-four  hours  in  the  extreme!!  torture  ■  Iris 
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head  and  flc till  were  all  torn  and  broke  to  pieces,  and  he 
.was  wounded  by  the  beaft’s  claws  all  over  his  neck  and 
Bioulders ;  but  it  was  better  to  take  him  away,  though 
irrecoverable,  than  leave  him  to  be  devoured  limb  by 
limb.  I  niuft  obferve,  there  was  a  large  fire  blazing  clofe 
to  us,  compofed  of  ten  or  a  dozen  whole  trees:  I  made  it 
myfelf  on  purpofe  to  keep  tigers  off,  as  1  had  always  heard 
it  would.  There  were  eight  or  ten  of  the  natives  about 
us- ;  many  Biot  had  been  fired  at  the  place,  and  much 
noife  and  laughing  at  the  time;  but  this  ferocious  animal 
difregarded  all.  The  human  mind  cannot  form  an  idea 
of  the  feene;  it  turned  my  very  foul  within  me.  The 
beaft  was  about  four  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  nine  long. 
His  head  appeared  as  large  as  that  of  an  ox  ;  his  eyes 
darted  fire  ;  and  his  roar,  when  lie  firft  feized  his  prey, 
will  never  be  out  of  my  recollection.” 

The  funderbunds  or  forefts  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
are  more  infefied  with  tigers  than  any  other  part  of  India, 
Seneca  diftinguiflies  this  diftriCt,  in  his  Oedipus,  by  the 
epithet  of  Gangetica  Tigris.  Tliofe  which  fupplied  the 
Roman  amphitheatres  with  thefe  objects  of  fport,  are 
faid  to  have  been  procured  from  thefe  forefts,  which  pro¬ 
duce  the  largeft  and  the  fierceft.  The  firft  tigers  that 
appeared  in  the  fpeCtacula  at  Rome,  was  in  the  time  of 
Augu  Bus,  and  were  prefented  to  him  by  the  anibaffadors 
from  India.  In  the  funderbunds,  fays  Pennant,  in  his 
“  View  of  Hindooftan,”  the  tigers  are  particularly  fatal 
to  the  wood-cutters  and  falt-makers,  who  re  fort  there  in 
the  dry  feafon  ;  they  will  not  only  feize  oivthem  in  the 
illands,  but  even  fwim  to  the  boats  at  anchor,  and  fnatch 
the  men  from  on-board.  The  Pietifts,-  w ho  annually  vi fit 
one  particular  ifland  for  the  lake  of  wafiiing  themfelves 
in  the  facred  water,  often,  fall  victims-to  thefe  terrible 
animals. 

Tachard  gives  an  account'cf  a  ba; tie  between  a  tiger 
and  two  elephants,  at  Siam  ;  of  which  he  was  an  eye- 
witnefs.  The  heads  and  part  of  the  trunks  of  the  ele¬ 
phants  were  defended  from  the  claws  of  the  tiger  by  a 
covering  made  for  the  purpofe.  They  were  placed  in  the 
midft  of  a  large  inclofure.  One  of  them  vwis  buffered  to 
.approach  the  tiger,  which  was  confined  by  cords,  and  re¬ 
ceived  two  or  tiiree  fevere  blows  from  the  trunk  of  the 
elephant  upon  its  back,  which  beat  it  to  the  ground, 
where  it  lay  for  fome  time  as  if  it  were  dead  ;  but,  though 
this  ftroke  had  a  great  deal  abated  its  fury,  it  was  110 
fooner  untied,  than,  with  a  horrible  roar,  it  made  a  fpring 
£Tt  the  elephant’s  trunk,  which  that  animal  dexterouiiy 
avoided  by  drawing  it  up  ;  and,  receiving  the  tiger  on 
its  tulks,  threw  it  up  into  the  air.  Both  the  elephants 
were  then  allowed  to  come  up  ;  and,  after  giving  it  feve- 
ral  blows,  would  undoubtedly  have  killed  it,  if  an  end 
had  not  been  put  to  the  combat.  Under  Inch  difad- 
vantages,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  conteft  was  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  the  tiger.  We  may,  however,  by  this,  judge 
of  its  great  ftrength  and  fiercenels;  that,  after  being  dis¬ 
abled  by  the  firft  attack  of  the  elephant,  wliillt  it  was 
held  by  its  cords,  it  would  venture  to  continue  fuch  an 
unequal  engagement. 

Pliny  lias  been  frequently  taken  to  tnfic  by  the  moderns, 
for  calling  the  tiger  animal  tremend.ee  velocitatis  :  they  allow 
it  great  agility  in  its  bounds,  but  deny  it  fwiftnefs  in  pur- 
fu it.  Two  travellers  of  authority,  however,  both  eye- 
witneftes,  confirm  what  Pliny  fays  :  the  one  indeed  only 
mentions  in  general  its  vaft  fieetnefs ;  the  other  faw  a 
trial  between  one  and  a  fwift  horfe,  whole  rider  efcaped 
merely  by  getting  in  time  amidft  a  circle  of  armed  men. 
The  chace  of  this  animal  was  a  favourite  diverlion  with 
the  great  Cam-hi,  the  Chinefe  monarch,  m  whole  com¬ 
pany  Mr.  Bel!,  that  entertaining  traveller,  and  Pere  Ger- 
bilion,  law  thefe  proofs  of  the  tiger’s  fpeed.  This  animal 
abounds  in  Cochin-China,  and  is  found  in  the  Chinefe 
province  of  Tche-tchiang ;  but  they  are  moll  frequent  on 
the  borders  of  Tartary.  I11  fo  very  populous  an  empire 
as  China,  one  would  have  thought  it  impollible  that  this, 
animal  could  have  remained  fo  long  unextirpated  3.  but 
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in  the  northern  roads,  hundreds  of -travellers  are  feen 
Ivith  lanthorns  carried- before  them,  to  fecare  them  from 
thefe  ravenous  beads*  The  hunting  of  the  tiger  was,  a 
common  diverflon  with  the  Chinefe  emperors,  in  their 
progrefs  into  Tartary.  At  the  age  of  fixty-nine,  the  great 
monarch  Cam-hi  died  of  tin  illnefs  contracted  by  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  hrs  exertions  in  the  chace  of  one  of  thefe  animals. 
It  is  remarkable  that  there  aye  no  lions  in  China;  theTirft 
ever  feen  in  that  country  \vas  a  prefem  made  to  the  em¬ 
peror  Tay-tfii,  about  the  year  1324. 

The  tiger  feems  peculiar  to  Alia,  being  found  as  far 
north  as  Chinefe  Tartary,  and  about  lake  Aral,  and  the 
Altaic  chain.  It  inhabits  mount  Ararat  and  Hyrcania, 
of  old  famous  for  its  wild  beads;  but  the  greateft  num¬ 
bers,  the.  larged,  and  the  mod  cruel,  are  met  with  in 
India  and  its  iflands.  In  Sumatra,  and  the  other  Malayan 
ides,  as  well',  as  in  the  foreds  of  Java,  they  are  very  de- 
drudHve  to  the  wood-cutters  and  cultivators  of  pepper  ; 
and  there  a're  indances  even  of  their  depopulating  whole 
villages.  Yet  the  natives  will  not  dedroy  them  ;  for  they 
hold  the  doitrine  of  tranfrnigration  fo- drong,  that  they 
even  dread  to  revenge  themfelves  on  a  tiger,  led  they 
thould  didurb  or  injure  the  foul  of  an  anceftor. 

The  tiger  has  always  been  a  more  rare  animal  than  the 
lion;  and  yet  brings  forth  an  equal  number  of  young, 
namely,  four  or  five  at  a  litter.  The  female  is  furious 
at  all  times;  but,  w hen  her  young  are  attempted  to  be 
taken  from  her,  her  rage  is  redoubled  :  die  braves  every 
danger  ;  die  purfues  the  ravifliers,  who  are  obliged,  when 
hard  prefied,  to  drop  one  of  the  young  in  order  to  retard 
her  motion  ;  die  dops,  takes  it  up,  and  carries  it  into  fome 
fecret  place,  and  then  returns  and  purfues  the  hunters 
into  their  villages  or  boats.  The  tiger  excels  the  leopard 
in  the  brilliancy  of  its  fur,  and  is  hence  thought  to  be  the 
mod  beautiful  of  wild  beads.  The  dcin  is  much  edeemed 
all  over  the  eadern  world,  but  particularly  in’China.  The 
mandarins  cover  their  feats  of  judice  with  it ;.  and,  during 
tiie  winter,  life  it  for  cufnions  and  .pillows,  The  claws 
and  teeth  are  articles  of  exportation. 

3.  Felis  pardus,  the  panther. — This  animal  is  didin- 
guidied  by  having  the  upper  part  of  its  body  marked  with 
circular  fpots  like  the,  leopard,  ana  the-lower  with  dripes 
like  the  tiger.  Whence  it  has-been  faid  to  have  fprung 
originally  from  a  fortuitous  contact  between  thofe  two 
animals:  but  it  is  radically  and  truly  a  didindt  fpecies. 
It  has  an  intereding  though  ferocious  afpefi  ;  his  motions 
are  bride  and  lively;  his  cry  refembles  the  growl  of  an 
enraged  dog,  but  more  drong  and-  rough. 

The  panther  inhabits  Africa-,  from  -Barbary  to  the  re- 
meteft  parts  of  Guinea  ;  and  is  next  in  lize  to  the  tiger, 
being  about  feven  feet  long,  exclufive  of  the  tail  :  next 
to  it  alfo  in  cruelty,  and  in  its  general  enmity  to  the  ani¬ 
mal  creation:  it  is  to  Africa  what  the  former  is  to  Alia, 
with  this  alleviation,  that  it  prefers  the  fled), of  brutes, 
-fieldom  that  of  mankind,  unlefs  when  prefled. with  hun¬ 
ger,  when  it  will  attack  every  living  creature  without 
didinblion.  Its  manner  of  talcing  its  prey  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  tiger,  always  by  furprife,  either  lurking 
in  thickets,  or  creeping  on  its  belly  till  it  comes  within 
reach  :  it  will  alio  climb  trees  in  purfuit.of  monkies  and 
fmaller  animals  ;  fo  that  nothing  is  lecure  from  its  attacks, 
■he  is  not  fo  ungovernable,  as  the  Bengal  tiger;  yet,  not- 
withdanding  the  attempts.,  to  render  him  obedient  and 
tractable,  he  may  rather  be  faid  to  be  fubdued  than  tamed, 
for  he  never  entirely  lofes  his  natural  ferocity.  Accords 
ingly,  when  kept  with  a  view  to  the  hunting  of  deer, 
goals,  or  other  animals,  great  care  is  necellary  in  training 
;  him,  and,  dill  greater  in  condudling  hint.  When  leading- 
out  to  the  field,  they  put  him, id  a  cage,  and  carry  him  on 
a  cart.  When  the  game  is  fprung,  they  o.pen  the  door  of 
the  cage;  he  then  indantly  fpriqgs  towards  the  animal, 
often  Seizes  him  in  a  few  bounds,  throws  him  to  the 
ground,  and  drangles  him.  But,  if  he  happens  to, mils 
his  aim,  lie  becomes  enraged,  and  lbmetimes  falls  upon 
his  keeper,  who,  to  prevent  accidents  of  .this  kind,  gene¬ 


rally  carries  with  him  pieces  of’flefh,  or  a  lamb  ora  kid, 
which  he  throws  to  him  to  appeafe  his  fury. 

The  Romans  introduced  great  numbers  of  panthers  in¬ 
to  their  public  (hows.  Scaurus  exhibited  at  one  time  a 
hundred  and  fifty  of  thefe  animals  ;  rompey  the  Great, 
four  hundred  and  ten  ;  Atigudus,  four  hundred  and 
twenty.  Probably  they:  thinned  the  coafts  of  Mauritania 
of  the  panther;  but  they  dill  fwarm  in  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Guinea.  An  animal  of  this  fpecies  is  found  in  Buck- 
haria,  called  there  babr it  is  feven  feet  long,  dedrudtive 
to  horfes,  and  even  camels;  the  llcin  is- fine,  and  valued 
in  Ritllia  at  one  pound  llerling.  In  China  there  is  a  nioft 
beautiful  kind,  called  loiicbu,  whofe  Ik  ins  fell  at  lix  pounds 
fierling  a-piece.  This  animal  is  not  found  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  continent. 

4.  FelL  leopardus,  the  leopard. — This  fpecies  is  next 
in  lize  to  the  panther;  its  length  from  the  r.ofe  to  the  tail 
is  about  four  feet ;  and  its  tail  is  about  two  feet  and  a  half 
long,  it  is  of  a  lively  yellow/  colour,  marked  on  the  back, 
and  lides  with  frnall  fpots,  difpofeu  in  circles,  and,  placed 
pretty  clofely  together  ;  its  face  and  legs  are  marked  with 
dingle  fpots  ;  its  bread  and  belly  are  covered  with  longer 
hairs  than  the  red  of  its  body,  of  a  vvhitilh  colour  ;  the 
fpots  on  its  tail  are  large  and  oblong.  It  inhabits  Senegal 
and  Guinea,  and  will  fometimes  attack  man,  as  well  as 
other  animals.  When  the  beads  of  chace  fail,  the  leo¬ 
pards  delcend  in  crowds  from  the  interior  parts  of  Africa-, 
and  make  great  havock  among  the  numerous  herds  that 
cover  t he  rich  meadows  of  Lower  Guinea  :  they  tear  their 
prey  in  pieces  both  with  their  claws  and  teeth  ;  and, 
though  perpetually  devouring,  they  are  always  thin  ;  the 
panthers  are  their  enemies,  and  dedroy  numbers  of  them. 
The  negroes  take  them  in  pitfalls,  covered  at  the  top  with  ‘ 
flight  hurdles,  on  which  is  placed  fome  young  animal  as 
a  bait:  when  taken,  they  fead  on  its  fledi,  which  is  faid 
to  be  as  white  as  veal,  and  well  faded.  The  negrefles 
make  beads  or  collars  of  its  teeth,  and  attribute  to  them, 
certain  virtues.  Their fkins  are  brought  to  Europe,  and 
are  valuable. 

In  Afia,  the  leopard  is  found  in  the  mountains  of  Cau» 
cadis,  from  Perfia  to  India;  and  alfo  in  China,  where  it 
is  called  poupi.  The  Buckharian  traders,  who  often  bring 
their  fkins  to  Ruflia,  call  them  bars.  It  inhabits  Arabia 
alfo,  where  it  is  called  nemr.  It  is  faid  that  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  as  well  as  Egypt,  it  does  no  hurt  to  man  unlefs  pro¬ 
voked  ;  but  will  enter  houfes  by  night,  and  dedroy  cats. 
The  manners  and  difpofition  of  the  leopard  are  very  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  of  the  panther;  yet  we  have  not  heard  of  its 
being  ever  trained  to  hunting,  or  any  way  tamed.  This 
fpecies  feems  to-  be  fubjeft  to  more  varieties  than  the 
former;  but  thefe  confifl  chiefly  in  the  darknefs  or  light- 
nefs  of  its  colour.  In  the  Tower  of  London  is  a  black 
variety  of  the  leopard,  brought  from  Bengal  by  Warren 
Haflings,  efq.  The  colour  is  a  dufky  black,  fprinkled 
over  with  fpots  of  a  deeper  glofly  black,  difpofed  in  the 
fame  form  as  thofe  of  the  common  leopard  :  but  on  turn¬ 
ing  adde  the  hair,  beneath  appears  a  tinge  of  the  natural 
colour.  From  its  fuperior  fize  and  drength,  the  late  Mr. 
--Pennant  confidered  this  as  a  variety  of  the  panther. 

5.  Felis  juba-fa,  the  hunting  leopard  ;  a  beautiful  ani¬ 
mal,  of  the  fize  and  fhape  of  a  large  grey-hound  ;  of  a 
long  make,  with  long  legs  and  a  narrow/  deep  ched  ;  it 
has  a  fmall  head;  eyes  of  a  pale  orange  ;  the  end  of  its 
nofe  black;  a  dulky  line  runs  from  each  corner  of  the 
mouth  to  the  corner  of  each  eye  ;  its  ears  are  fnort,  and 
.of  a  tawny. colour,  marked  with  a  brown  bar;  its  face, 
chin,  and  throat,  are  of  a  pale  yellowdlh  brown  ;  the  face 
is  flightly  fpotted,  and  the  body  is  of  a  light  tawny  brown, 
marked  with  numbers  of  fmall  round  black  fpots,  not  in 
circles,  but  each  diflinft.  The  fpots  on  the  cutfide  of 
the  legs  are  larger  titan  thofe  of  the  infide  ;  the  hair  on 
the  top  of  the  neck  is  longer  than  the  red,  forming  a 
kind  of  mane  ;  that  on  the  belly  is  white,  and  long  ;  the 
tail  is  of  a  redd i fh  brown,  marked  above  with  black 
fpots.  It  inhabits.  India,  and  the  fouth  of  Africa ;  and 
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j's  tamed  and  trained  for  the  chaee  of  antelopes  ;  it  is 
carried  in  a  (mall  kind  of  cart,  chained  and  hood-winked, 
till  it  approaches  the  herd.  When  firft  unchained,  it 
does  not  immediately  make  its  attempt,  but  winds  along 
the  ground,  (looping,  and  concealing  itfelf  till  it  gets  a 
proper  advantage,  then  darts  on  the  animals  with  fur- 
p riling  fwiftnefs,  and  overtakes  them  by  tire  rapidity  of 
j t s  bounds  ;  but  if  it  does  not  fucceed  in  its  firft  efforts, 
Cop  lifting  of  five  or  fix  amazing  leaps,  it  ntiffes  its  prey  ; 
lofting  its  breath,  and  finding  itfelf  unequal  in. .(peed,  it 
(lands  (till,  gives  up  tire  purluit,  and  returns  to  its  maf- 
ter  ;  but  it ..fu'cceeds  at  lead  three  times  out  of  four  in 
fecuring  its  game,  which  it  (eiz.es  by  the  neck,  and  holds 
fecurely  till  the  hunters  come  up.  This  (pedes  is  called 
in  India,  chitta. 

The  principal  aimifement  of  Tippoo  Sultaun,  was  to 
hunt  antelopes  with  this  aninral,  in  tire  vicinity  of  Seriu- 
gapatam.  .  The  great  aim  of  tire  hunting-  leopard  is  to 
iteal  .unperceived  behind  his  prey  ;  and  the  {kill  and  cau¬ 
tion  he  difplays  in  attaining  Iris  object,  Conftitutes  one  of 
tire  principal  beauties  of  tjre  divevfiOn.  He  always  (elects 
the  largeft  buck  of  the  herd,  though  it  flrould  not  be  in 
fo  .favourable  a  pofition  for  his  purpofe  as  many  otlier 
fmaller  deer.  In  large  herds,  two  or  four  of  thefe  ani¬ 
mals  are  at  once  let  loofe  upon  them,  and  t heir  the  fport 
is  highly  diverfified  and  interefjing.  A  pair  of  thefe 
hunting  leopards,  adhially  ufed  by  Tippoo,  were  pre- 
fented  to  George  III.  by  the  directors  of  tire  Eaft  India 
company,  and  are  now  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

6.  Felis -uneia,  the' ounce.  This  is  of  a  ftrong  make, 
has  a  long  back,  and  (ho rt  fpotted  legs;  and  is  about 
three  feet  and  an  half  in  length  front  tire  nofe  to  tire  tail  ; 
tire  tail  is  full  of  hair,  with  large  black  fpots,  and  is  up¬ 
wards  of  three  feet;  its  head  is  large,  marked  with  fmall 
round  fpots;  ears  (Tiort ;  hair  on  the  body  long  ;  its  co¬ 
lour  cinereous,  tinged  witlr  yellow  ;  behind  eaclr  ear  is  a 
large  black  fpot;  tire  upper  part  of  its  neck  is  alfo  va¬ 
ried  with  large  (ingle  fpots  ;  it  Iras  alfo  long  fpots  altrroft 
touching  eaclr  otlrer  along  the  Tides  of  tire  back.  It  in¬ 
habits  Barbary,  Perfia,  Hyrcania,  and  China,  the  Bukha- 
rian  and  Altaic  chain,  and  to  the  weft  of  Lake  Baikal. 
It  is  an  animal  of  a  more  gentle  nature  than  any  of  the 
preceding,  and  is  ufed  for  the  chace  of  antelopes  and 
hares:  but,  inftead  of  being  conveyed  in  a  waggon  like 
the  panther  or  hunting  leopard,  it  is  carried  on  tiie  crup¬ 
per  on  .horfeback,  and  is  as  much  under  command  as  a 
fetting  dog,  and  returns  at  tire  lead  call  to  its  mailer  :  it 
is  fup poled  to  be  the  pantlrer  of  Pliny,  and  tire  Idler 
panther  of  Oppian.  Their  (kins  are  brought  from  China, 
mid  are  valuable  in  commerce. 

7.  Felis  onca,  the  Brafilian  tigdr,  or  jaguafa  of  Marc- 
grave  and  Klein.  It  is  of  a  bright  tawny  colour;  tire 
top  of  its  back  marked  with  long  ftripes  of  black;  its 
Tides  with  irregular  oblong  fpots,  open  in  the  middle, 
Brewing  the  ground  colour  of  tire  hair,  with  two  black 
dots  in  each ;  the  thighs  and  legs  are  marked  with  black 
fpots;  the  bread  and  belly  whitifti  ;  tail  not  fo  long  as 
the  body  ;  the  upper  part  deep  tawny,  with  large  irregu¬ 
lar  black  fpots,  tire  lower  witlr  fmaller  fpots.  It  grows 
to  the  lize  of  a  wolf,  and  inhabits  the  hotted  parts  of 
South  America,  front  the  iftlrmus  of  Darien  to  Buenos 
Ayres;  it  is  definitive  to  man  and  bead.  Like  the  tiger, 
it  fucks  out  tire  blood  before  it  devours  the  prey  ;  it 
makes  a  noife  in  tiie  night  like  the  howling  of  a  hungry 
dog;  it  is  a  cowardly  animal,  and  eafily  put  to  flight, 
either  by  the  fhepherds.’ dogs,  or  by  a  lighted  torch  ;  it 
lies  in  ambufii  near  the  Tides  of  rivers,  where  it  fonre- 
tiir.es  fights  a  lingular  combat  with  the  crocodile.  When 
the  onca  comes  to  drink,  the  crocodile,  ready  to  furprife 
any  animal  that  approaches,  railes  his  head  out  of  the 
water  ;  tiie  former  inftantly  llrikes  its  claws  into  tiie  eyes, 
live  only  penetrable  part  of  this  dreadful  reptile,  who  im¬ 
mediately  dives  under  water,  pulling  his  enemy  along 
with  him,  where  t hey  fometimes  peri fh  together.  The 
onca  deftroys  horles  by  leaping  on  its  withers,. and  fucking 
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out  its  blood  :  it  carries  away  animals  of  thrice  its  own 
(ize  ;  and  having  once  tailed  human  blood,  preters  it  ever 
after. 

8.  Felis  pardalis,  tiie  Mexican  tiger.  This  animal  is 
upwards  of  four  feet  long,  and  very  (irongly  made  ;  its 
u  pper  parts  are  of  a  brig  lit  tawny,  its  tides  w  hi tifh,  marked 
length-ways  with  long  ftripes  ot  black,  hollow,  and  tawny 
in  the  middle,  in  which  are  fprinkled  fome  fmall  black 
fpots;  from  the  neck  towards  tiie  fhoulders  point  others 
of  the  fame  colour  ;  a  black  ftripe  extends  along  the  back 
from  head  to  tail;  there  is  alfo  a  black  ftripe  from  the 
noftrils  to  tiie  corner  of  the  eyes  ;  its  forehead  is  fpotted. 
with  black  ;  its  legs  are  whitifti,  varied  with  fmall  black 
fpots  ;  the  tail  is  alfo  fpotted  and  banded  with  black. 
It  inhabits  Mexico,  the  neighbour  hood  of  Carthagena 
and  Brafil,  lives,  in  the  mountains,  and  is  very  voracious, 
but  afraid  of  mankind  ;  it  preys  on  calves,  and  different 
forts  of  game,  lurks  atnidft  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  fome-' 
times  will  extend  itfelf  along  the  branches  as  if  dead, 
till  the  monkeys,  tempted  by  natural  curiofity,  approach¬ 
ing  to  examine  if,  become  its  prey.  They  prefer  blood 
to  fleffi  ;  lienee  they  deftroy  a  great  number  of  animals, 
becaufe,  inftead  of  fatiating  tliemfelves  by  devouring 
them,  they  only  quench  their  third  by  drinking  the  blood  ; 
the  males  have  a  remarkable  fuperiority  over  the  fe¬ 
males;  tiie  latter  never  prefume  to  partake  of  the  prey 
till  the  former  have  done.  They  produce  but  two  young 
at  a  litter. 

9.  Felis  concolor,  the  brown  tiger,  or  couguar  of  Buf- 
fon.  This  fpecies  has  a  fmall  head,  ears  a  little  pointed, 
large  eyes,  and  a  white  chin  ;  back,  neck,  rump,  and 
Tides,  pale  brownifh  red,  mixed  witli  dufky  hairs  ;  bread, 
belly,  and  infide  of  the  legs,  cinereous;  tail  dufky  and 
ferruginous,  the  tip  of  it  black;  he  is  long  bodied,  ami 
Hands  high  on  his  legs ;  his  length  from  nofe  to  tail  is 
five  feet  three  inches  ;  tail  two  feet  eight.  This  animal 
inhabits  America,  and  is  the  feourge  of  the  colonies  in 
the  hotter  regions,  and  is  there  called  puma.  He  fwims 
acrofs  rivers,  and  attacks  cattle,  even  in  the  inclofures  ; 
and,  vvhgn  much  preffed  with  hunger,  (pares  not  even  the 
human  fpecies.  In  North  America,  however,  their  fury 
feems  to  be  fubdiied  by  the  rigour  of  the  climate  ;  there 
the  fmallell  cur  makes  them  feek  for  fecurity  by  running- 
up  trees;  but  they  are  equally  dellrmStive  to  domeftii: 
animals,  and  are  very  troublefome  to  the  planters.  When 
they  are  in  wait  for  the  moofe  or  other  deer,  they  lie 
clofe  on  the  branch  of  fome  tree,  till  the  animal  pafies 
underneath,  then  they  drop  on  it,  and  foon  deftroy  ir. 
They  alfo  make  the  wolf  their  prey.  They  have  a  fine 
foft  fur,  of  fome  value  among  the  Indians,  who  cover 
tliemfelves  with  it  during  the  winter;  their  fleffi  is  alfo 
eaten,  and  faid  to  be  as  good  and  as  white  as  veal- 

10.  Felis  difcolor,  the  black  tiger.  This  grows  to  the 
fize  of  a  heifer  a  year  old,  and  has  vaft  ftrength  in  its 
limbs.  It  inhabits  Brafil  and  Guiana,  and  is  much 
dreaded  by  the  Indians.  It  is  cruel,  and  fierce;  but  hap¬ 
pily  it  is  a  fcarce  fpecies.  Its  head,  back,  Tides,  fore  part 
of  the  legs,  and  tail,  are  covered  with  (liort  gloffy  dark 
hair,  fometimes  fpotted  with  jet  black;  but  are  moftly 
plain  ;  its  upper  lip  is  white  ;  it  lias  a  black  fpot  at  each 
corner  of  its  mouth,  long  hairs  above  each  eye,  and  long 
v.'!ii(kers  on  the  upper  lip  ;  its  lower  lip,  throat,  belly, 
and  infide  of  the  legs,  are  of  a  veiy  pale  alh-coldur  ;  its 
paws  are  white,  and  its  ears  pointed. 

11.  Felis  Mexicana,  the  Mexican  tiger-cat.  This  fpe¬ 
cies  is  of  a  cinereous  or  blue-grey  colour,  paled  on  the 
legs  and  belly;  irids  hazel;  tip  of  the  nofe  red;  ears 
fir  or  t  and  rounded.,  black  on  the  outfide,  grey  within  ; 
front  t lie  nofe  to  the  eye,  on  each  fide,  is  a  black  line  ; 
above  and  beneath  each  eye  a  white  one  ;  from  the  hind 
part  of  the  head,  to  the  back  ami  fhoulders,  are  fome 
long  narrow,  hollow,  ftripes;  along  tiie  top  of  tire  back- 
two  rows  of  oval  black  fpots;  the  marks  on  the  (ides  are' 
long,  hollow,  and  irregular,  extending  from  fhoulders  to 
thighs;  flioulders  both  barred  and  fpotted;  leg-s.  bread,' 
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and  belly,  oniy  fpotted  ;  tail  not  fo  long  as"  the  body, 
with  large  fpois  above,  and  fniall  beneath.  It  is  about 
the  (ize  o,f  the  preceding,  and  inhabits  Guinea. 

12.  l*'elis  Capenlis,  the  Cape  tiger-cat.  This  animal  is 
very  little  known.  Mr.  Pennant  defcribes  it  as  having 
fiiort  hair,  of  a  bright  ferruginous  colour;  the  face 
marked  with  black  llripes,  tending  downwards  ;  from  the 
hind  part  of  the  head  to  the  tail,  the  back  is  marked  with 
oblong  firipes  of  black  ;  the  tides  with  very  numerous 
fniall  and  round  fpots  of  black  ;  belly  white;  tail  long, 
of  a  bright  tawny-colour,  annulated  with  black  ;  ears 
long,  narrow,  pointed,  and  very  erect;  length  from  the 
nole  to  the  tail  near  three  feet.  It  inhabits  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  as  high  north 
as  Congo.  It  inhabits  the  woods,  and  is  very  deftrudtive 
to  lambs,  young  antelopes,  and  all  the  fmaller  animals  ; 
it  is' well  deferibed  by  Dr.  Fofter,  in  Phil.  Tranf.  lxxi. 
p.i.  tab.  i.  The.fpecimen  he  made  his  defeription  from 
was  only  eighteen  inches  long,  and  was  probably  quite  a 
young  animal . 

13.  Fells  ligrina,  the  Cayenne  tiger-cat:  of  a  bright 
tawny  colour,  and  of  the  fize  of -a  common  cat.  Its  face 
is  ftriped  downwards  with  black;  fhoulders  and  body 
marked  with  llripes,  and  oblong  large  black  fpots ;  legs 
w  ith  fmall  ones  ;  bread,  and  infide  of  its  legs  and  thighs, 
whitifn,  fpotted  with  black.  The  tail  is  very  long, 
marked  with  black,  tawny,  and  grey.  It  inhabits  South 
America,  and  perhaps  Lonifiana,  and  lives  on  feathered 
game  and  poultry.  It  is  very  adtive  ;  goes  by  bounds  or 
leaps,  and  lives  much  on  trees;  its  voice  is  like  that  of 
the  common  cat :  brings  forth  in  all  feafons  of  the  year, 
in  hollow  trees,  and  has  two  at  a  time.  It  is  quite  un- 
iameable. 

14.  Felis  Bengalenfis,  the  Bengal  tiger-cat:  with  white 
whifleers,  large  duflcy  ears,  and  a  white  fpot  in  the  middle 
©f  the  cutfide  ;  between  each  eye  and  the  nofe,  a  white 
line,  and  another  under  each  eye:  colour,  a  beautiful 
pale  yellowifh  brown  :  the  head  and  face  is  flriped  down¬ 
ward  with  black  :  along  the  back  are  three  llripes  of  the 
fame  •colour,  pointing  towards  the  tail:  behind  each 
fhonlde.r  to  the  belly  runs  a  black  line  ;  the  chin  and 
throat  are  white,  furrounded  with  a  femicircle  of  black  ; 
the  bread,  belly,  and  infide  of  the  limbs,  are  white;  the 
•fpots  on  thofe  parts,  as  well  as  thofe  on  the  legs  and  ru mp, 
are  fmall  and  round  ;  the  tail  is  long,  full  of  hair,  brown, 
annulated  with  black.  This  fpecies  is  dilliitguilhed front 
the  common  cat  by  this  peculiarity,  that  it  is  not  afraid 
of  being  wet,  but  takes  to  the  water  like  a  water-dog. 
There  was  one  of  them  brought  to  England,  which  fwam 
on-board  a  fnip  at  anchor  off  the  coafl  of  Bengal.  After 
.vt  was  brought  to  England,  it  coupled  with  the  female 
domedic  cats,  which  produced  young,  refenibling  the 
male  in  .marks  on  the  body  and  in  character;  but  the 
ground  colour  was  cinereous.  Mr.  Pennant  lays,  that  he 
law-  one  of  the  fig  mixed  breed,  at  Mr.  Lee’s,  nurseryman, 
at  Hammer  (mi  th,  plunge  into  a  veil'd  full  of  water  about 
two  feet  deep,  and  bring  up  a  bit  of  meat,  flung  in  by 
way  of  trial  ;  that  it  was  a  far  better  motifer  than  the 
tame  cat,  and  in  a  Inert  time  deffroyed  (warms  of  rats, 
which,  in  fpite  of  the  domeftic  breed  of  cats,  had  made 
moil  terrible  ravages  in  Mr.  Lee’s  ftores  of  feeds.  All 
thefe  fmall  fpotted  fpecies,  are  called  by  the  general  name 
of  tiger-cats.  Several  varieties  of  them  are  found  in 
the  Kart  Indies,  and  in. the  woods  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Felis  ma-nitl,  the  Tartarian  tiger-cat.  This  is 
nearly  t  lie  fize  of  a  fox;  in  its  robufi:  limbs  and  dulky.  co¬ 
lour  very  much  refenibling  a  lynx  ;.  inhabits  all  the  mid¬ 
dle  parts  of  the  north  of  Alia,  from  the  Urai  to  the  Amur. 
It  loves  open  rocky  countries,  and  preys  on  t he  fmaller 
quadrupeds.  It  lias  a  large  head;  the  crown  of  which 
is  Speckled  with  black  ;  its  cheeks  are  marked  with  two 
dulky  lines,  running  obliquely  from  the  eyes  ;  feet  llriped 
oh  leu  re  1  y  with  dark  lines  ;  tail  longer  in  proportion  than 
that-  oi  the  dvmeftic  cat,  of  an  -equal  1  hi. dene  Is  in  all 


parts,  and  befet  thickly  with  hair;  it  is  atfG  encircled 
with  ten  black  rings. 

16.  Felis  fervai,  the  Indian  tiger  cat.  This  is  much 
larger  than  a  common  cat  ;  the  orbits  of  its  eyes  are 
white  ;  the  fpots  on  its  body  univerfaliy  round.  In  its 
nature  it  is  very  fierce  and  untameable.  It  inhabits  tire 
woods  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  India,  lives  and  breeds 
entrees,  and  fcarcely  ever  defeends  to  the  ground.  It 
leaps  with  great  agility  from  tree  to  tree.  It  is  called 
by  the  natives  of  Malabar  marapauU,  and  by  the  Portu. 
guefe,  J'crval. 

17.  Felis  catus,  the  cat.  This  animal,  hi  its  wild  ftpte, 
has  long  foft  hair,  of  a  yellovvilh  white  colour,  mixed 
with  grey  ;  the  grey  is  difpofed  in  firipes,  pointing  down¬ 
wards  from  a  duflcy  litl  that  runs  from  the  head  to  the 
tail,  along  the  middle  of  the  back  ;  its  tail  is  marked 
with  alternate  bars  of  black  and  white,  its  tip  is  black; 
the  hind  part  of  its  legs  are  alfo  black.  It  is  three  times 
as  large  as  the  common  domeftic  cat,  and  is  very  ftrongly 
made.  It  inhabits  the  woods  in  mod  parts  of  Europe, 
yet  none  are  found  in  the  vail  forefls  of  Ruffia  and  Siberia. 
Animals  of  this  fpecies  dwell  with  the  common  lynx  in 
all  the  wooded  parts  of  the  mountains  of  Caucafus  and 
their  neighbourhood  ;  and  are  mod  deffrudlive  to  lambs, 
kids,  and  fawns,  and  to  all  fortsof  feathered  game.  This 
fpecies  is  the  (lock  or  origin  of  the  domellic  cat,  which 
is  fubject  to  many  varieties,  viz.  1.  The  Angora  cat, 
with. long  hair,  of  a  filvery  vvhitenefs  and  filky  texture, 
very  long,  cfpecially  about  the  neck,  where  it  forms  a 
fine  ruff’;  lias  very  long  and  fpreading  hair  on  the  tail, 
and  is  of  a  large  lize.  Its  name  marks  its  country. 
This  fpecies  degenerates  in  our  climate  after  the  firff; 
generation.  2.  The  Chine fe  cat,  with  pendulous  ears. 
The  Chinefe  are  very  fond,  of  them,  and  ornament  their 
necks  with  filver  collars..  3.  The  tortoi (efhell  cat,  has 
his  name  from  his  colours,  black,  white,  and  orange, 
and  the  mode  of  their  arrangement.  This  is  the  Spaniflr 
cat  of  Burton.  4.  The  blue  cat,  le  chat  des  chartreux 
of  Burton.  This  variety  is  properly  of  a  greyifli-black, 
or  (late  colour.  Many  of  them  are  reared  in  Siberia, 
on  account  of  their  fine  fur;  but  they  were  carried 
there,  as  well  as  other  fpecies  of  domeliic  animals,  by 
the  Ruffians.  5.  The  yellow,  or  long-headed  cat,  from 
New  Spain,  lias  Ihort  legs,  weak  claws,  flat  ears,  and  a 
fliarp  nofe.  It  is  of  a  reddiffi  yellow  colour,  and  very 
tame.  6.  The  red  cat,  difiinguilhed  by  a  red  ffripe  from 
the  head  down  the  back.  7.  The  Madagascar  cat,  with 
a  twilled  tail. 

The  cat,  though  ufeful,  is  generally  allowed  to  be  a 
deceitful  domeftic.  When  pleafed,  it  purs  and  moves 
its  tail;  when  angry,  fpits,  hides,  and  rtrikes  with  it's 
foot.  In  walking,  it  draws  in  its  claws :  it  drinks  little, 
is  fond  of  filli,  of  flefft,  and  of  milk  ;  but  does  not  al¬ 
ways  reject  vegetables :  it  hates  wet,  moifttire,  and  bad 
Smells  ;  is  very  cleanly,  and  loves  to  repole  in  a  loft 
warm  place,  or  to  balls,  in  the  fun  :  it  is  the  lion  over 
mice  and  rats,  and  watches  their  motions  with  great  gra¬ 
vity  :  it  fees  by  night  with  very  little  light ;  the  bright- 
nefs  of  the  .noon-day  fun  almofl  blinds  it:  its  eyes  (hine 
in  the  dark  ;  and  its  hair,  when  rubbed  in  the  dark,  emits 
an  electric  fpark :  it  is  fond  of  perfumes,  marum,  vale¬ 
rian,  cat-mint,  and  all  herbs  of  an  aromatic  flavour  :  it 
wafhes  its  face  with  its  fore-feet  at  the  approach  of  a 
florin  :  it  always  lights  on  its  feet,  and  is  tenacious  of  life 
to  a  proverb  :  its  urine  is  corrdlive,  and  very  offenftve  to 
the  fmell  :  it  buries  its  dung:  the  female  is  very  fala- 
cious,  and  is  a  piteous,- jarring,  Squalling,  lover;  die 
brings  forth  in  feyen  weeks,  twice,  thrice.,  or  oftener,  in 
the  year,  four  or  more  at  a  litter  :  the  male  is  apt  to  de¬ 
vour  the  kittens  :  when  young,  they  are  very  froiicfome; 
when  old,  fober  and  grave.  They  then  delight  in  watch¬ 
ing,  attacking,  and  deftroying,  all  weak  animals  indiscri¬ 
minately,  as  birds,  young  rabbits,  hares,  rats,  mice,  bats, 
moles,  lrogs,  toads,  lizards,  and  Serpents;  infonnich  that 
in  woody  (iuiations  abounding  with  game,  the  males  focn 
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turn  wild  in  England.  They  hunt  by  the  eye  only  ;  nei¬ 
ther  do  t hey  properly  purfue,  but  lie  in  wait  and  attack 
animals  by  furprife  ;  and,  after  (porting  with  them,  and 
tormenting  them  for  a  long  time,  they  put  them  to  death, 
without  necellity,  even  when  well  fed,  purely  to  gratify 
their  fanguinary  appetite.  Unlike  the  faithful  dog,  they 
are  attached  rather  to  places  than  to  perfons.  They  re¬ 
quire  fifteen  or  eighteen  months,  to  come  to  their  full 
growth,  and  live  nine  or  ten  years. 

II.  Tails  Jliorty  ears  penciled  at  the  tip:  a  dijlinguifliing 
charaEler  of  the  Lynx. 

18.  Felis  montana,  the  mountain  lynx.  This  animal 
is  two  feet  and  a  half  long;  and  his  tail,  which  is  barred 
with  black,  meafures  only  eight  inches  ;  his  ears  are  up¬ 
right  and  pointed,  marked  with  two  brown  bars  acrofs  ; 
the  colour  of  the  head,  and  of  the  whole  upper  part  of 
the  body,  is  a  reddifh-brown,  marked  with  long  narrow 
ftripes  on  the  back,  and  with  numerous  round  fmall  (pots 
on  the  fides  and  legs;  belly  greyifh  ;  chin  and  throat 
pure  white.  It  inhabits  the  mountainous  parts  of  North 
America  ;  is  mild  and  gentle,  and  grows  very  fat. 

19.  Felis  rufa,  the  bay  lynx.  This  derives  its  name 
from  the  general  colour  of  its  head,  back,  and  fides,  and 
the  exterior  parts  of  its  limbs,  which  are  of  a  bright  bay, 
obfcurely  marked  with  dufky  fpots.  Its  irides  are  yel¬ 
low  ;  and  the  orbits  of  its  eyes  are  edged  with  white  ; 
tail  Ihort ;  ears  upright,  iharp-pointed,  and  tufted  with 
long  black  hairs ;  its  face  is  marked  with  black  (tripes 
pointing  to  the  nofe.  On  each  fide  of  the  upper  lip, 
there  are  three  rows  of  fmall  black  fpots,  with  long  fiiff 
hairs  ilfuing  out  of  them  ;  its  cheeks  are  marked  with 
black  curved  firipes  ;  its  cheeks,  lips,  and  lower  parts, 
are  white  ;  the  infide  of  the  fore  legs  is  marked  with  two 
black  bars,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  tail  with  dufky 
ftrokes,  and  next  the  end  with  one  of  deep  black  ;  its 
tip  and  under  fide  are  white.  It  is  a  creature  of  a  thick 
firong  make,  twice  the  fize  of  a  cat,  and  inhabits  the  in¬ 
terior  parts  of  the  province  of  New  York. 

20.  Felis  chaus,  the  Cafpian  lynx.  Head  oblong, 
with  reftlefs  fhining  eyes,  adorned  with  a  me  11  brilliant 
golden  pupil  ;  nofe  oblong  and  bifid  ;  w bilkers  about  two 
inches  long;  ears  eredt,  oval,  and  lined  with  white  fur; 
the  outfide  is  reddifli,  and  their  fummits  are  tufted  with 
black  hairs;  its  hair  is  coarfer  than  that  of  the  cat,  but 
lefs  fo  than  that  of  the  wolf;  it  is  fhorteft  on  the  head, 
but  on  the  back  it  is  two  incites  long  ;  the  colour  of  its 
I’.ead  and  body  is  a  yellowilh  brown;  bread  and  belly 
bright  orange  ;  it  has  two  obfeure  tranfverfe  dufky  bars 
itear  the  bending  of  the  knee  ;  its  feet  are  like  thofe  of 
the  cat,  clothed  with  hair,  and  black  below  ;  its  tail, 
thick  and  cylindric,  readies  only  to  the  flexure  of  its 
•leg;  it  is  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  back,  tipped  with 
black,  and  three  black  rings  near  its  end.  In  its  general 
appearance  it  has  the  form  of  the  domefiic  cat ;  its 
length  is  two  feet  fix  incites,  its  tail  eleven  inches,  its 
height  before  nineteen  inches,  behind  twenty  ;  it  is  fume- 
times  found  fo  large  as  to  meafure  three  feet.  It  inha¬ 
bits  the  marfliy  reeds  and  woods  that  border  on  t he  wefiern 
fide  of  t he  Cafpian  Sea.  In  manners,  voice,  and  food, 
it  agrees  with  the  wildcat;  it  conceals  itfeif  during  the 
day,  and  in  the  night  wanders  over  the  flooded  trabls,  in 
learch  of  prey;  it  feeds  on  rats,  mice,  and  birds,  but 
feldom  climbs  trees  ;  it  is  exceeding  fierce,  and  never 
frequents  the  haunts  of  men.  It  is  fo  impatient  of  cap¬ 
tivity,  that  one  taken  in  a  trap,  by  which  it  had  its  leg- 
broken,  refufed  for  many  days  rite  food  placed  by  it  ; 
but,  in  its  rage,  devoured  the  fractured  limb,  with  pieces 
of  tite  (fake  it  was  fafteued  to,  and  broke  all  its  teetii  in 
its  violent  efforts  to  get  loofe. 

21.  Felis  caracal,  the  Perfian  lynx-.  This  is  nearly  as 
large  as  a  fox  ;  it  has  a  lengthened  face,  and  fmall  head  ; 
ears  black,  very  Tong  and  (lender,  and  terminated  with  a 
Suit  of  black  hairs  ;  the  infide  and  bottom  of  the  ears  are 
white.;  its  nole  is  alio  white  ;  eyes  fmall  5  upper  pan  of 
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its  body  pale  reddifii '  brown ;  tail  fomewhat  darker; 
belly  and  bread  whiiifii  ;  tiie  hind  part  of  each  leg  is 
marked  with  black  ;  tail  about  half  the  length  ot  its 
body.  It  inhabits  Perlia,  India,  and  Barbary.  They  are 
often  brought  up  tame,  'and  iifed  in  the  chace  of  the 
fmaller  quadrupeds,  and  tire  larger  fort  of  birds,  as 
cranes,  pelicans,  ami  peacocks,  which  they  feize  with 
great  addrefs.  In  India,  tiie  emperor  .Akbar  is  (aid  to 
have  been  the  fir  ft  who  taught  them  to  feize  the  fleet  an¬ 
telope  and  tiie  deer.  The  Lybian  lynx  is  a  variety  of  this 
fpecies ;  it  hath  fnort  black  tufts  to  the  ears,  which  are 
white  within,  and  of  a  lively  red  without  ;  its  tail  lias 
four  black  rings,  and  is  white  at  tiie  tip  ;  it  has  black 
marks  behind  its  legs ;  and  is  inferior  in  fize  to  the  former. 
It  inhabits  botli  Lybia  and  Barbary. 

22.  Felis  lynx,  the  common  lynx.  This  is  larger  than 
a  fox  :  tail  (liorr,  and  black  at  tiie  tip  ;  eyes  pale  yellow  ; 
the  hair  under  its  chin  is  long  and  full  ;  on  its  body  it  is 
long  and  foft,  of  a  cinereous  colour  tinged  with  red,  and 
marked  with  dulky  fpots,  more  or  lefs  diftimft  indifferent 
fubje&s  ;  in  fome  fcarceiy  .vifible  :  its  belly  is  whitifh  ; 
ears  eredb,  and  tufted  with  long  black  hairs  ;  legs  and 
feet  very  thick,  and  fheng.  A  Rullian  lynx  will  meafure, 
from  nofe  to  tail,  four  feet  fix  inches,  while  the  tail  is 
only  fix  inches  long:  they  vary  fometimes  in  their  colour. 
The  irbys,  from  Lake  Balkafli,  fituated  to  the  weft  of  the 
river  Irtifli,  as  alfo  the  katlo  of  the  Swedes,  is  whitifii- 
fpotted  with  black,  and flarger  than  the  common  kind. 
This  large  variety  is  called  by  the  Germans,  wolf  lucks, 
and  kalb-lucks,  on  account  of  its  fize.  In  the  Britilh  Mu- 
feum  are  two  mod  beautiful  fpecimens,  faid  to  have  been 
brought  from  Spain.  Perhaps  it  was  a  variety  of  this 
which  Dr.  Pallas  faw  killed  iit  tiie  pine  woods,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Volga,  below  Cafan.  It  was  of  an  uniform 
whitifh  yellow  above,  and  unfpotted  ;  beneath  white  ; 
the  ears  tipped  with  black.  That  might  alfo  be  the  variety 
feen  by  Foiter  in  tiie  royal  menagerie  at  Peterfburgh, 
brought  from  Thibet,  with  dufky  fpots  on  a  yellovvifli 
white  ground  ;  and  of  a  fierce  and  piercing  afpecl.  It 
inhabits  the  vail  forefts  of  t he  north  of  Europe,  Afia, 
and  America,  hut  not  the  hot  regions  of  Africa,  or  of 
India,  though  tiie  poets  have  harneffed  them  to  the  cha¬ 
riot  of  Bacchus,  in  his  conqueft  of  that  country.  The 
female  brings  two  or  three  at  a  time.  It  is  a  long-lived 
animal  ;  it  climbs  trees,  and  lies  in  wait  for  the  deer  that 
pafs  under,  drops  on  them,  and,  feizing  the  jugular  vein, 
focn  bleeds  them  to  deatii.  It  does  not  attack  man,  but 
is  very  deftrudhive  to  tiie  reft  of  the  animal  creation; 
fiiice,  after  fucking  the  blood  and  devouring  tiie  brain,, 
it  abandons  its  prey,  and  goes  in  purfuit  of  frefii  game. 
Tiie  furs  of  thefe  animals  are  valuable  for  their  foft- 
nefs  and  warmth  ;  but  their  colour  varies  according  to 
tiie  feafon  and  climate.  Numbers  of  them  are  annually 
imported  from  North  America,  and  tiie  north  of  Europe 
and  Afia.  Tiie  farther  north  and  eaft  they  are  taken, 
tiie  whiter  t hey  are,  tiie  more  diftimft  the  fpots,  and  the 
greater  their  value. 

FEI.lU'-DEpQUIXOLO,  a  fea-port  town  of  Spain, 
in  Catalonia,  on  t he  ccaft  of  the  Mediterranean  :  leven 
leagues  fouth  of  Gerona. 

FE'LIX  (M.  Antonins)..,  a  freed  man  of  Claudius  Ciefar,. 
made  governor  of  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Puleftine.  He  is 
Called  by  Suetonius  tiie  luitband  of  three  queens,  as  lie 
married  the  two  Drufilite,  one  grand-daughter  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  and  tiie  other  a  jewiih  princefs,  lifter  of 
Agrippa.  The  name  qf  his  third  wife  is  unknown.  Tacitus. 

FE'LIX,  the  name  of  feveral  popes  of  Rome  ;  which  fee. 

FELIZA'N,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  tiie  Alexandra):  eight 
miles  weft  of  Alexandria,  and  twelve  ealt  of  Afti. 

FELL,  adj.  [pelic,  Sax.]  Cruel ;  barbarous;  inhuman  : 

So  fellef  foes,, 

Wliofe  paflions  and  whofe  plots  have  broke  their  deep, 
To  take  tiie  one  tiie  other,  by  fome  chance, 

Some  trick  not  worth  an  egg,  (hall  grow  dear  friends. 

Skakefpearc. 

Savage; 
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Savage;  ravenous;  bloody: 

X  know  thee,  love!  wild  as  the  raging;  main, 

More  fell  than  tigers  on  the  Lybian  plain.  Pope. 

Scorning  ail  the  taming  arts  of  man, 

The  keen  hyena,  felljl  of  the  fell.  Thom  Jon. 

FELL,  f.  [pelle,  Sax.]  The  (kin;  the  hide.  NotuJcd: 

Wipe  thine  eye ; 

The  goujers  (hall  devour  them,  fkfh  and  fell , 

Ere  they  fit al i  make  us  weep.  Shakefpeare. 

Spleen  : 

Sweet  love,  that  doth  his  golden  wings  embay 
In  blefl'ed  neClar  and -pure  pleafure’s  well 
Untroubled  of  vile  feare  or  bitter  fell.  Spenfer. 

f.A  Northumbrian  word.  J  A  barren  and  ftony  bill.  Cam¬ 
den's  Remains. — Farmers  and  their  families,  efquires  and 
their  daughters  haflening  up  from  the  dales,  and  down 
the  fells.  Gray's  Letters.— Grey  (lock  town  and  caflle  lie 
about  three  miles  from  Ulfvvater  over  tht  fells.  Idem. 

To  FELL,  v.  a.  \_fdlen,  Ger.]  To  knock  down;  to 
bring  to  the  ground. — Villain,  (land,  or  I'll  fell  thee 
down.  Shakefpcare. — Taking  the  fmall  end  of  his  mufket 
in  his  hand,  he  (truck  him  on  the  head  with  the  ftock, 
and  felled  him.  Raleigh. 

On  their  .svhole  holt  I  flew 
Unarm’d,  and  with  a  trivial  weapon felfd 
Their  choicefi  youth  :  they  only  liv’d  who  fled.  Milton. 

It  feems  improperly  joined  with  down  or  along: 

Whom  with  fnch  force  he  (truck  he  fell'd  him  down , 

And  cleft  the  circle  of  his  golden  crown.  Shahefptare. 

To  hew  down  ;  to  cut  down  : 

Proud  Arcite  and  tierce  Palamon, 

In  mortal  battle,  doubling  blow  on  blow  ; 

Like  lightning  flam’d  their  faulchions  to  and  fro, 

And  (hot  a  dreadful  gleam  ;  fo  flrong  they  (truck, 

There  feem’d  lei's  force  requir’d  to  fell  an  oak.  Drydcn. 

FELL,  the  preterite  of  to  fall: 

None  on  their  feet  might  ftand, 

Though  (landing  elfe  as  rocks  ;  but  down  they  fell 
By  thoufands,  angel  on  archangel  roll’d.  Milton. 

FELL  (John),  an  eminent  Englifti  prelate  in  the  feven- 
tcenth  century,  (on  of  Dr.  Samuel  Fell,  dean  of  Ch rift- 
church,  bom  at  Longworth,  in  Berkftiire,  in. 1625.  He 
was  admitted  a  (Indent  at  Chrift-church-college,  in  1636, 
when  only  eleven  years  of  age.  In  1643,  he  bore  arms  for 
Charles  I.  within  the  garrifon  of  Oxford.  After  the  Re- 
fioration,  in  1660,  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Chichefter, 
dean  of  Chrift-church,  and  one  of  his  majefty’s  chaplains 
in  ordinary.  By  his  own  liberal  benefactions,  or  by  what 
he  was  the  means  of  procuring  from  others,  many  of  the 
convenient  and  magnificent  buildings  of  Chrift-church 
were  either  completed  out  of  the  imperfect  (late  in  which 
he  found  them,  or  entirely  raifed  from  their  foundations. 
In  1675-6,  he  was  promoted  to  the  bifhopric  of  Oxford, 
with  leave  to  hold  his  deanery  in  commcndam,  that  his  col¬ 
lege  and  the  univerfity  might  (till  enjoy  t lie  benefit  of  his 
iervices.  As  one  powerful  means  of  promoting  litera¬ 
ture,  he  paid  great  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the 
univerfity  prefs,  and  fuperintended  numerous  editions  of 
ancient  and  modern  writers.  From  the  time  of  his  be¬ 
coming  dean  of  Chrift-church  to 'his  death,  lie  annually 
publilhed  a  book,  generally  a  claflical  author,  with  a 
preface,  notes,  and  corrections,  which  lie  prefented  as  a 
new-year’s  gift  to  the  ftudents  of  his  college.  When  he 
had  filled  the  fee  of  Oxford  little  more  than  ten  years, 
his  health  funk  under  his  exertions,  and  he  died  in  1686. 
He  was  the  author  or  editor  of  numerous  works,  among 
which  were,  1.  The  Life  of  Dr.  Henry  Hammond,  r66o, 
Svo.  1.  Alcin oi  in  Platonicam  Philojophiam  IntroduElio,  1667, 
2>vo.  3.  In  Laudem  Mujiccs ,  Carmen  Smphicum  ;  which  was 
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(e\  to  mufle,  and  probably  defigned  for  (ome  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  exercifes  in  the  univerfity.  4.  Hiforia  £3  Antiquit atet 
Univerfitatis  Oxonicnfis,  &c.  2  vols.  folio.  5.  The  Vanity 
of  Scoffing,  1674,  4to.  6.  An  edition  of  the  New  Tdla. 
ment,  which  gave  birth  to  Mill’s,  and  was  entitled,  T ij? 
y.ccivr:e  hu9r,y.r<;  awasifla,  Novi  Teftamenti  I.ihri  omnes — accejfe - 
runt  Parallels  Scriptures  Loca  necnon  varientes  Leclioms,  ex 
plus  10O  MSS  Codicibus  &  antiquis  Verfionibus  colleEla;,  1675, 
8vo.  7.  St.  Clement’s  two  Epiftles  to  the  Corinthians,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  with’Notes,  1677,  j2tno.  8.  Account 
of  Dr.  Richard  Alleftry’s  Life,  8vo.  9.  Of  the  Unity  of 
the  Church,  tran fluted  from  the  original  of  St.  Cyprian, 
1681,  4to.  ro.  Sanbli  Ceecilii  Cypriani  Operas  recognita  £2 
Ulujlrata  per  Johamiem,  Epifcopum  Oxdnienfcm,  1682,  folio. 

FELL.  (John),  a  learned  Englifti  nouconforniill  divine, 
born  at  Cockerinoutli,  in  1732.  From  his  father,  who 
was  a  fchool mailer,  he  received  fuch  inftrudtion  as  qua¬ 
lified  him  for  trade,  which  was  his  original  deftination  : 
but  (hewing  an  avidity  of  knowledge,  and  that  tafte  for 
literature  which  afterwards  marked  his  character,  lie  be¬ 
came  a  diflenting  minifler  of  that  clafs  commonly  ftyled 
Independents.  In  1770,  Mr.  Fell  received  the  paftoral 
charge  of  the  independent  congregation  at  Thaxted,  in 
Elfex,  where  he  refided  for  many  years,  active  and  ex¬ 
emplary  in  the  difeharge  of  his  profeflional  duties.  He 
died  on  the  6th  of  September,  1797,  in  the  fixty-fifth  year 
of  his  age.  His. acquaintance  with  oriental,  biblical,  and 
claflical,  learning,  was  very  confiderable,  as  well  as  with 
metaphyfics  and  philology.  Befides  feveral  controverflal 
treatifes,  and  four  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Chrilli- 
anity,  which  after  his  death  were  publilhed  in  an  octavo 
volume,  together  with  eight  difeourfes  intended  to  com¬ 
plete  the  plan  by  Dr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Fell  was  the  author 
of,  1.  An  Efliiy  on  the  Love  of  one’s  Country,  8vo.  2. 
Genuine  Proteftantifm,  or  the  unalienable  Rights  of  Con¬ 
fidence  defended,  1774,  Svo.  3.  The  Juftice  and  Utility 
of  penal  Laws  for  the  Direction  of  Confcience  examined, 
in  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Burke,  1774,  Svo.  4.  Remarks  on  the 
Appendix  of  the  Editor  of  Rowley’s  Poems,  printed  at 
the  End  of  Obfervations  on  the  Poems  attributed  to 
Rowley,  by  Ruyner  Heckford,  Efq.  1783,  Svo.  5.  An 
Eflay  towards  an  Englifti  Grammar,  with  a  Diflertation  on 
the  natural  and  peculiar  Ufe  of  certain  hypothetical  Verbs 
in  the  Englifti  Language,  1784,  1 21110. 

FEL'LA,  a  fmall  river  ol  Germany,  which  runs  into 
the  Drave  near  Mochlir.g,  in  Carlnthia. 

FELL'ABLE,  adj.  Capable  of  being  felled  ;  fit  ta 
fell.  Scott. 

FEL'LAHS,  a  tribe  of  Arabs  which  inhabit  the  villages 
of  Egypt,  and  cultivate  the  land.  They  are  the  hufband.. 
men  and  peafants  of  that  country.  See  Egypt,  vol.  vi. 
p.  3S0. 

IhEL'LE  (William),  a  French  dominican  monk,  native 
of  Dieppe,  took  the  vows  at  Metz,  in  1660.  After  fir.ifh- 
ing  his  academical  (Indies,  he  travelled  into  Africa,  Alia, 
and  over  a  confiderable  part  of  Europe,  and  became  chap¬ 
lain  to  John  III.  king  of  Poland.  Among  various  work9 
of  which  he  was  the  author,  were,  1.  !A  Treatife  againft 
Qujetifm,  jn  Italian,  publilhed  at  Genoa,  in  1702,  en¬ 
titled  La  Ruin  a  del  Ouietifmo,  e  del  T  Amor  Pure.  2.  Lapis 
Theclogorum,  in  Latin  and  German,  defigned  to  refute  the 
arguments  advanced  by  proteftants  againft  the  worfliip  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  ;  and,  3.  Breviffimum  Fidci  Propug-nacuhm, 
which  was  printed  a  fecond  time  at  Venice,  in  1684.  He 
died  at  Rome,  in  1710. 

FEL'LENBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Tyrolefe: 
four  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Innfpruck. 

FEL'LER,  f  One  that  hews  down. — Since  thou  art 
laid  down,  no  feller  is  come  up  againft  ns.  Ifa.  xiv.  8. 

FEL'LETIN,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place 
of  a  difiriCt,  in  the  department  of  the  Creufe  ;  the  chief 
trade  is  in  cattle.  Near  it  fs  a  medicinal  fpring  :  (even 
leagues  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  G  ueret,  and  (even  fouth-fouth- 
we(t  of  Evaux.  Lat.  45.  53.  N.  ion.  19.  52.  E.  Ferro. 

FELLl'FLUQUSy 
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FELLT'FLUOUS,  adj.  \fel  and  fuo,  Lat.]  Flowing 
ivith  gall. 

FEL'LIN,  a  town  of  Ttaly,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  province  of  Terra  di  Livora  :  thirteen  miles  eaft- 
north-eaft  of  Naples. 

FEL'LING,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  archduchy  of 
Ajnftria:  three  miles  fouth-foiith-eaft  of  Zifterzdorf. 

FEL'LING,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  archduchy  of 
Auftria  :  ten  miles  weft-north-u  eft  of  Crems. 

FEL'LING,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  archduchy  of 
Auflria  :  eleven  miles  fouth  of  Vienna. 

FEL'LrNGSBRO,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province 
of  Weftmariland  :  twenty-four  miles  weft  of  Stroemiholm. 

FELL'MONGER,  /.  One  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  part 
the  wool  from  the  pelts  ;  one  who  deals  in  fheeplkins. 

FELI.'NESS,  f.  Cruelty;  lavagenefs  ;  fury;  rage: 
When  his. brother  law  the  red  blood  trail 
Adown  fo  fit  ft,  and  all  his  armour  deep, 

For  very  feline] ~s  loud  he  ’gan  to  weep.  Spevfer. 

FEL'LOE,  f.  [felge,  Dan.]  The  circumference  of  a 
wheel;  the  outward  part.  It  is  often  written  felly,  and  fellow; 

Out,  out,  thou  ftrumpet  Fortune!  af  you  gods, 

In  general  fynod,  take  away  her  power; 

Break  all  the  {pokes  and  fellies  from  her  wheel, 

And  bow!  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heav’n. 

Shakfpeare. 

FEL'LOW,  f.  [quaf,  to  follow,  MinJJiezu ;  front  pre, 
faith,  and  lag,  bound,  Sax.  Junius;  fallow,  Scottifti .  ]  •  A 
compani  n  ;  one  with  whom  we  confort. — In  youth  I  had 
twel ve  fellows  like  unto  myfelf,  but  not  one  of  them  came 
to  a  good  end.  Afcham. 

Have  we  not  plighted  each  our  holy  oath, 

That  one  Ihould  be  the  common  good  of  both  ; 

One  foul  ftiould  both  infpire,  and  neither  prove 
His  fellow’s  hindrance  in  purl  "nit  of  love  ?  Di'ydtn. 

An  affbciate  ;  one  united  in  the  fame  affair  : 

Each  on  his  fellow  for  alliftar.ee  calls; 

At  length  the  fatal  fabric  mounts  the  walls.  Drydcn. 

One  of  the  fame  kind.  —  A  ftiephefd  had  one  favourite 
dog:  he  fed  him  with  his  own  hand,  and  took  more  care 
©f  him  than  of  his  fellows.  VFf  range. 

Let  partial  fpirits  Hill  aloud  complain,'.  ) 

Think  themfelves  injur’d  that  they  cannot  reign  ; 

And  own  no  liberty,  but  where  they  may 

Without  controul  upon  their  fellows  prey.  Waller. 

Equal;  peer. — So  you  are  to  be  hereafter  fellows,  and  no 
longer  fervants.  Sidney. 

Chieftain  of  the  reft 

I  chofe  him  here  :  the  earth  (hall  him  allow  ; 

His  fellows  late,  fh  all  be  his  fubjefts  now.  Fa;  fax. 

One  thing  fu i ted-. to  another;  one  of  a  pair. — When  virtue 
is  lodged  in, a  body,  that  feems  to  have  been  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  vice;  the  foul  and  the  body  do  not  fe.env 
to  be  f/lows.  AddiJon. — One  like  or  equal  to  a.nother:  as, 
This  knave  hath  not  his  fellow.  A  familiar  appellation 
ufed  fomeiimes  with  fpndnefs;  fometim.es  with  efteem ; 
but'generally  with Tome  degre’e  of  contempt. — An  officer 
was  in  danger  to  have  loft  his  place,  but  his  wife-made 
his  peace  ;  whereupon  a  pleafunt  fellow  fedi,  that  he  had 
been  emitted,  but  that  he  fayed  himfelf  upon  his  horns. 
Bacon. 

Full  fifteen  thoufand  lttfty  fellows 

With  fire  arid  fw'o’rd  the  fort  maintain  ; 

Each  was  a.  Hercules,  you  tell  us, 

Yet  out  they  march’d  like  common- men.  Prior. 

A  word  of  contempt:  the  foolifh  mortal  ;,  the  mean 
wretch  ;  the  forry  rafeal  : 

i  lie  Moor’s  abus’d  by.  fome  mod  villainous  knave- 
Eouie  bale  notorious  knave,  fome  feurvy  fellow!  Shakfearc . 
Vol.  Vli.  No.  428.  - 
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You’ll  find,  if  once  the  monarch  a6ts  the  monk, 

Or,  cobler-like,  the  parfon  will  be  drunk, 

Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow  ; 

The  reft  is  all  but  leather  and  prunella.  Pope. 

Sometimes  it  implies  a  mixture  of  pity  with  contempt.-* 
The  provoft  commanded  his  men  to  hang  him  upon  the 
neared  tree:  then  the  fellow  cried  out  that  he  was  not 
the  miller,  but  the  miller’s  man.  Hayward. — A  member 
of  a  college  that  flut  es  its  revenues,  or  of  any  incorporated 
fociety. — There  ftiould  be  a  million  cf  three  of  the  fellows 
or  brethren  of  Solomon’s  hottfe,  to  give  us  knowledge  of 
the  affairs  and  ftate  of  thofe  countries  to  which  they  were 
defigned.  Bacon. 

To  FEL'LOW,  v.  a.  To  fuit  with;  to  pair  with  ;  to 
match.  Fellow  is  often  ufed  in  cotnpofition  to  mark  com¬ 
munity  of  nature,  ftation,  or  employment : 

I  imagination, 

With  what’s  unreal,  thou  co-adtive  art. 

And  fellow 'ft  nothing.  Shakefpcare. 

FEL'LOW.COM'MONER,  /.  One  who  has  the  fame 
rigjit  of  common. — He  cannot  appropriate,  he  cannot  in- 
clofe,  without  the  confent  of  all  his  fellow -commoners,  all 
mankind.  Locke. — A  commonerat  Cambridge  of  the  higher 
order,  who  dines  with  the  fellows. 

FEI.'LOW-CRE A'TURE,  /.  One  that  has  the  fame 
creator. — Reafon  is  the  glory  of  human  nature,  and  one 
of  the  chief  eminencies  whereby  we  are  railed  above  our 
fellow-creatures,  the  brutes,  in  this  lower  world.  Watts. 

FEI/LOW-FEEL'ING,/.  Sympathy  .—It  isahigh  de¬ 
gree  of  inhumanity  not  to  have  a  fellow  feeling  of  the  misfor¬ 
tune  of  my  brother.  VEflrange. — Combination;  joint  in- 
tereft;  commonly  in  an  ill  fenfe. — Even  your  milkwoman 
and  your  nurferymaid  have  a  fellow-feeling.  A'rbuthnot. 

FEL'LOW-HEIR ,  f.  Coheir  ;  partner  ol  the  fame  in¬ 
heritance. — The  Gentiles  ftiould  be  fellow-heirs.  Eph.  iii.  6. 

FEL'LOW-H  EL'PER ,  f.  Coadjutor;  one  who  con¬ 
curs  in  the  fit  me  bufinefs. — We  ought  to  receive  fuel), 
that  we  mightibe  fellow-helpers  to  the  truth.  3  John,  S. 

FEL'LOWeLA'BOURER,  f.  One  who  labours  in  the 
fame  defig.n . — My  fellow-labourers  have  commiftioned'  me  to 
perform  in  their  behalf  this  office  of  dedication.  Drydcn. 

EE L'LOW-M EM  BER,  J.  Member  of  the  fame  body 
or  fociety. — We  fignify  our  being  united,  and  knit  not 
only  to  Chrift  our  head,  but.alfo  to  each  other,  as  fellow- 
members.  Whole  Duty.  ' 

FEL'LOW-RAKE,/.  Affbciate  in  raking. — One e fel¬ 
low-rakes  perhaps,  now  rural  friends.  Armfrovg. 

FEL'LOW-SER -V.ANT,  /.  One-  that  has  the  lame 
mailer: 

Fair  fellow fervant!  may  your  gentle  ear 

Prove  more  propitious  to  my  flighted  care 

Than  the  bright  dames  we  ferve.  Waller. 

FEI.'LOW-SOL  DIER,  /.  One  who  fights  under  the 
fame  commander.  An  endearing  appellation  ufed  by  offi¬ 
cers  to'  their  men. — Epaphroditus, .  my  brother  and  com¬ 
panion  in  labour,  and  fellow fcldier.  Philipp.,  ii.  25. 

FEL'LOW. STREAM,  /.  A  ftream  in  the  vicinity  : 

Should  the  fedgy  power 
Vain-glorious  empty  his  penurious  urn 
O’er  the  rough  rock,  How  muff  his feUow-f  reams 
Deride  the  tinkliiigs  of  the  boaftive'  rill.  Shenjlone. 

FEL'LOW-STU'DEMT,  f.  One  who  (Indies  in.  com¬ 
pany-  with  another,  in  the  fame  clafs,  under  the  fame 
matter. —  1  pry ’thee,  do  not  mock  m  e ,  f-F.ow-Jlud.cnt .  _ 
Shakefpcare . 

FEL'LOW-SUB'JECT,  /.  One  who  lives  under  the 
fame  government. — The  bleeding  cp.ndifion.pt  their  Jel- 
Icw-fidjcFis  was  a  feather  in  the  balance  with  their  private 
ends  Szfft.  ’  .  t 

FEL'LOW-SUF'FERER,  f.  One  who  (hares  in  the 
fame  evils-;  one  -who  partakes  the  fame  bufferings  with 
another.  —  We  in  Lome  meafure  ft:  are  the  heedi!  tie's  of  the 
4-  H  poor 
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poor  at  the  fame  time  that  we  relieve  them ;  and  make  our- 
ielves  not  only  their  patrons  but fellow  - f iff erers.  Addifon. 

FEL'LOW-WRI'TER,  f.  One  who  writes  at  the  fame 
time,  or  on  the  fame  fubjeft. — Since  they  cannot  raife 
tiiemfelves  to  the  reputation  of  their  fellow-writers,  they 
mud:  fink  it  to  their  own  pitch,  if  they  would  keep  thent- 
ielves  upon  a  level  with  them.  Addifon. 

•  FEL'LOWLIKE,  or  Fellowly,  adj.  Like  a  compa¬ 
nion;  on  equal  terms;  companionable. — All  which  good 
parts  he  graceth  with  a  good  fellowlike,  kind,  and  refpeft- 
ful,  carriage.  Carexti. 

One  feed  for  another  to  make  an  exchange, 

With  fellowly  neighbourhood  feemeth  not  ft  range.  Tujfcr. 

FEL'LO  WSHI  P,yi  Companionftiip  ;  confort ;  fociety. 
—There  is  no  man  but  God  puts  excellent  things  into  his 
pofteffion,  to  be  u fed  for  the  common  good  ;  for  men  are 
made  for  fociety  and  mutual  fellozqfliip.-  Calamy. —  Aflocia- 
tion  ;  confederacy;  combination: 

We  would  not  die  in  that  man’s  company, 

ft  hat  fears  his  fellojjoJkip  to  die- with  us.  Shakfpeare. 

Equality.  •  Partnerfliip  ;  joint  intereft  : 

Nearer  acquainted,  now  I  feel  by  proof 
That fellowjhip  in  pain  divides  not  fmart, 

Nor  lightens  aught  each  man’s  peculiar  load.  Milton. 
Company  ;  date  of  being  together  : 

The  great  contention  of  the  fea  and  Ikies 

Parted  our fcllowjkip.  Skakcfpeare. 

Frequency  of  intercourfe  ;  facial  pleafure. — In  a  great 
town  friends  are  fcattered,  fo  that  there  is  not  that  fcllow- 
Jhip  which  is  in  lets  neighbourhoods.  Bacon. — Fitnefs  and 
fondnefs  for  fe-ftal  entertainments,  with  good  prefixed. — 
He  had  by  his  exceftive  good  fellow  flip,  which  was  grateful 
to  all  the  company,  made  himfelf  popular  with  all  the 
officers  of  the  army.  Clarendon. — An  eftabliftiment  in  the 
college,  with  (hare  in  its  revenue. — Corufodes  having,  by 
extreme  parfimony,  faved  thirty  pounds  out  of  a  beggarly 
fellow/hip,  went  to  London.  Swift. — [In  arithmetic.]  That 
rule  of  plural  proportion  whereby  we  balance  accounts, 
depending  between  divers  perfons,  having  put  together  a 
general  dock,  fo  that  they  may  every  man  have  his  pro¬ 
portional  gain,  or  fudain  his  proportional  part  of  lofs. — 
See  Arithmetic,  vol.  ii.  p.  175. 

FEL'LY',  adv.  Cruelly  ;  inhumanly  ;  favagely  ;  bar- 
batoully  ;  fiercely  : 

Fair  ye  be  fore,  but  cruel  and  unkind; 

As  is  a  tiger,  that  with  greedinefs 
Hunts  after  blood,  when  he  by  chance  doth  find 

A  feeble  bead  doth  felly  him  opprefs.  Sperfer. 

FE'LO  DE  SE,  in  law,  is  he  that  commits  felony  by 
laying. violent  hands  upon  himfelf,  or  commits  any  un¬ 
lawful  malicious  aft,  tire  confequence  of  which  is,  his 
own  untimely  death.  When  a  perfon  with  deliberation 
and  direft  purpofe  kills  himfelf,  by  hanging,  drowning, 
(hooting,  dabbing,  &c.  he  becomes  felo  de  fe;  but  the 
perfon  that  commits  this  felony,  mud  be  of  tire  age  of 
difcretion,  and  compos  mentis ;  and'  therefore  if  an  infant 
under  fourteen  years  of  age,  or  a  lunatic  during  his  lu¬ 
nacy,  or  one  didrafted  by  a  difeafe,  or  an  ideot,  kills 
himfelf,  it  is  not  felony.  3  Injl.  44.  Alfo,  if  a  perfon 
during  the  time  that  he  is  non  compos  mentis  giveth  himfelf 
a  mortal  wound,  though  he  dieth  thereof  when  he  reco¬ 
vers  his  memory,  he  is  not  felo  de  fe  ;  becaufe  at  the  time 
of  the  flroke  he  was  not  compos  mentis.  Dalt.  342.  And  he 
who  defires  and  perfuades  another  man  to  kill  him,  is  not 
a  felo  de  fe  ;  his aflent  being  void  inlaw,  and  the  perfon 
killing  him  a  murderer.  Kelui.  136.  It  is  felo  dc  fe  where 
a  man  malicioufly  attempts  to  kill  another,  and  falls  upon 
iris  (word,  or  (hooting  at  another  the  gun  burfts,  whereby 
lie  kills  himfelf ;  but  he  mud  be  the  only  agent,  j  Hawk. 
P.  C.  c.  27. 

A  felo  defe  (hall  forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels  real 
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and  perfonal ;  but  not  until  it  is  lawfully  found  by  the 
oath  of  twelve  men,  before  the  coroner  on  view  of  the 
body,  that  he  is  felo  defe.  3  Injl.  55.  By  the  return  of 
the  inquifition  the  goods,  Sec.  are  veded  in  the  king. 
Though  it  hath  been  faid,  that  the  goods  of  a  felo  de  fe  are 
forfeited  before  inquifition,  viz.  immediately  upon  com¬ 
mitting  the  faft,  1  Lev.  8  ;  but  by  5  Rep.  no,  it  is  adjudged, 
that  they  are  not  forfeited  till  it  is  found  of  record.  The 
lands  of  inheritance  of  a  felo  defe  are  not  forfeited,  by  rea- 
fon  he  was  not  attainted  in  his  life-time:  nor  is  inch  a 
perfon’s  wife  barred  of  dower,  or  his  blood  corrupted. 
1  Hawk.  P.  C.  C..27.  If  a  judgment  is  obtained  by  a  plain- 
tiffin  any  action,  and  the  plaintiff  hangs  himfelf,  fo  as  to 
become  felodc J'e,  the  debt  is  forfeited  to  the  king.  1  Saund. 
36.  Goods  are  forfeited  to  the  king  by  a  felo  de  fe,  for 
the  lofs  of  a  fubjeft,  and  breach  of  the  peace.  1  Plawd. 
261.  This  forfeiture  has  relation  to  the  time  of  the  aft 
done,  in  the  felon’s  life-time,  which  was  t he  caufe  of  his 
death.  As  if  tire  hufband  and  wife  be  pofleffed  jointly  of 
a  term  of  years,  in  land,  and  the  hufband  drown  himfelf, 
the  land  (hall  be  forfeited  to  t lie  king;  and  the  wife  rtiall 
not  have  it  by  furvivorfiiip.  For  by  the  aft  of  cading 
himfelf  into  the  water,  he  forfeits  the  term  ;  which  gives 
a  title  to  the  king,  prior  to  the  wife’s  title  by  (urvivor- 
ffiip  ;  which  could  not  accrue  till  the  indant  of  her  lntf- 
band’sdeath.  Finch  L.  216.  Thefe  forfeitures  are,  perhaps, 
often  laved,  by  the  coroner’s  jury  finding  their  verdift 
lunacy;  to  which  they  are  inclined  on  a  favourable  inter¬ 
pretation,  that  it  is  impofiible  for  a  man  in  his  fenfes  to  do 
a  thing  fo  contrary  to  nature;  but  if  this  argument  be 
good,  felf-murder  can  be  no  crime,  becaufe  a  madman 
cannot  be  guilty  of  any  crime.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  27. 

If  a  perfon  felo  de  fe  is  fecretly  made  away  with  that  the 
coroner  cannot  view  the  body,  prefentment  is  to  be  made 
of  it  by  jufiices  of  peace,  &c.  to  entitle  the  king  to  the 
forfeiture  of  goods.  5  Rep.  no.  Where  a  perfon  is  found 
felo  de  fe,  who,  on  account  of  lunacy,  See.  ought  not  to  be 
fo;  or  where  one  is  returned  non  compos  when  in  truth  the 
party  is  felo  dc  fe,  See.  if  there  be  no  fault  in  the  coroner, 
or  incertainty  in  the  inquifition,  a  melius  inquirendum  will 
not  be  granted;  but  the  inquifition  is  traverfable  in  the 
court  of  king’s-bench.  2  Nclf.  Abr.  840.  A  pardon  of  mur¬ 
der  doth  not  pardon  felo  de  fe ;  but  a  pardon  of  all  felo¬ 
nies  and  forfeitures  doth.  By  cudom  and  praftice,  the 
body  of  a  felo  dc  fe  is  buried  in  the  highway,  with  a  ftake 
driven  through  the  body. 

FE'LON,  f.  felon,  Fr.  felo,  low  Lat.  pel,  Sax.]  One 
who  has  committed  a  capital  crime. — I  apprehend  thee 
for  a  felon  here.  Shakefpeare. 

The  wily  fox, 

Chas’d  even  amid’  the  folds;  and  made  to  bleed, 

Like  felons,  where  they  did  the  murd’rous  deed.  Drydcn. 

t 

A  whitlow  ;  a  tumour  formed  between  the  bone  and  its 
inverting  membrane. — The  malign  paronychia  is  that 
which  is  commonly  called  a  felon.  Wfeman. 

FE'LON,  adj.  Cruel;  traiterous;  inhuman: 

Ay  me  !  what  thing  on  earth  that  all  things  breeds, 

Might  be  the  caufe  of  fo  impatient  flight  1 
What  fury,  or  what  fiend  with  felon  deeds, 

Hath  dirred  up  fo  mifehievous  defpiglu  !  Spenfer. 

Refolute : 

Whylome,  as  antique  dories  tellen  11s, 

Thofe  two  were  foes  the fellonefl  on  ground.  Spenfer. 

FELO'NIOUS,  adj.  Wicked;  traitorous;  villainous; 
malignant ;  perfidious  ;  deftruftive. — This  man  conceived 
the  duke’s  death  ;  but  what  was  the  motive  of  that felo- 
nious. conception  is  in  the  clouds.  IVotton. 

In  thy  felonious  heart  though  venom  lies, 

It  does  but  touch  thy  Irilh  pen,  and  dies.  Dryden. 

FELO'NIOUSLY,  adv.  In  a  felonious  way. 

FE'LONOUS, 
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.FE'LONOUS,  adj.  Wicked.  Notufed: 

I  am  like  for  defperate  dole  to  die, 

Through  felonous  force  of  mine  enemy.  Spenfer. 

FE'LONS’  GOODS.  The  ftatute  de  Prarogativa  regis , 
17  Edw.  II.  c.  1,  grants  to  the  king,  among  other  things, 
the  goods  of  felons  and  fugitives.  If  the  king  grant  to 
a  man  and  his  heirs  felons’  goods,  the  grantee  cannot  de- 
vife  them,  &c.  on  the  ftatute  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1,  becaufe 
they  are  not  of  a  yearly  value;  but  where  a  perfon  is 
feifed  of  a  manor,  to  which  they  are  appendant,  it  is 
otherwife,  for  they  will  pafs  as  appurtenant.  3  32. 

FE'LONY,  f.  [  fclcnie ,  Fr .  felonia,  low  Lat.]  A  term  of 
law,  including,  generally,  all  capital  crimes  below  trea- 
ion.  This  word  is  of  feudal  original  ;  but  as  to  the  de¬ 
rivation  of  which  authors  differ.  Some  deduce  it  from 
Gr.  an  impolfor;  from  falio,  Lat.  to  deceive;  and 
lord  Coke  fays  it  is  crimen  fellco  ammo  perpetratum.  All, 
however,  agree,  that  it  is  fuch  a  crime  as  occafions  a  for¬ 
feiture  of  the  offender’s  lands  or  goods  :  this,  therefore, 
gives  great  probability  to  Spel  man’s  derivation  front  the 
Teutonic  or  German  fee,  a  feud  or  fief,  and  Ion,  price  or 
value.  Spelm.  in  verb.  Felon. — Felony,  according  to  this 
derivation,  is  the  fame  as  pretium  feudi ;  the  confideration 
for  which  a  man  gives  up  his  fief  or  eftate  ;  as  in  common 
fpeech  it  is  faid,  fuch  an  act  is  as  much  as  one’s  life  or 
eftate  is  worth.  In  this  fenfe,  it  will  clearly  fignify  the 
feodal  forfeiture,  or  rather  the  aEl  by  which  an  eftate  is 
forfeited  or  efeheats  to  the  lord.  \Co?nm.  95.  Felony, 
therefore,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  law,  comprifes 
every  fpecies  of  crime  which  occafion  the  forfeiture  of 
lands  or  goods.  This  mo  ft  frequently  happens  in  thofe 
crimes  for  which  a  capital  punifiiment,  either  was  or  is 
liable  to  be  inflitted  :  for  thofe  felonies  which  are  called 
clergyable,  or  to  which  the  benefit  of  clergy  extends,  were 
anciently  punifhed  with  death  in  lay  or  unlearned  offend¬ 
ers,  though  now  by  the  ftatute-law  that  punifhment  is  for 
the  firft  offence  univerfally  remitted.  Treafon  itfelf 
(fays  Coke,  3  Lift.  15,)  was  anciently  comprifed  under 
the  name  of  felony.  And  not  only  all  offences  now  ca¬ 
pital  are,  in  fome  degree  or  other  felony  ;  but  this  is  like- 
wife  the  cafe  with  fome  other  offences,  which  are  not  jhi- 
nifhed  with  death  ;  as  filicide,  where  the  party  is  already 
dead;  homicide,  by  chance  medley,  or  in  felf-defence ; 
and  petty  larceny  or  pilfering  :  all  which  are,  ftridtly 
fpeaking,  felonies,  as  they  lubject  the  committers  of 
them  to  forfeitures  :  fo  that  upon  the  whole,  the  only 
adequate  definition  of  felony  feems  to  be  this,  viz.  “  An 
offence  which  occafions  a  total  forfeiture  of  either  lands 
or  goods,  or  both,  at  the  common  law  ;  and  to  which 
capital  or  other  punifiiment  maybe  fuperadded,  according 
to  the  degree  of  guilt.” 

It  is  not  very  eafy  to  recapitulate  the  vaft  variety  of 
offences  which  are  made  felony,  by  the  alnioft  innumera¬ 
ble  (fatutes  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  found  ne- 
cefiary,  to  reftrain  mankind  within  thofe  bounds  which 
the  fecurity  of  fociety  requires.  Unfortunately  tliefe 
are  continually  increaling ;  as  the  penalties  of  death  or 
tranfportation  have,  after  repeated  trials,  in  many  in- 
ftances  been  found  by  experience,  to  be  the  only  means 
of  preventing  the  increafe  of  crimes  ;  from  the  commif- 
fion  of  which  milder  punifiiments  were  infufficient  to  de¬ 
ter  offenders.  A  general  lift  is.  here  fubjoined  of  felonies 
by  ftatute;  within  clergy,  and  without.  For  the  particulars 
relative  to  each  offence,  fee  under  the  proper  titles  in 
this  Encyclopaedia  ;  particularly  Larceny,  Robbery, 
Accessary,  &c. 

Felonies  within  clergy. — Armour,  the  king’s,  em¬ 
bezzling  AJJaults,  with  intent  to  fpoil  perfons’  drefs. — 
Bail,  perfonating,  before  commifiioners. — Bridges,  deftroy¬ 
ing,  as  fpecified  in  different  ftatutes. — Burning  ricks  of 
corn,  hay,  & c.< — Cattle,  (keep,  Sec.  killing  in  the  night 
malicioufly,  or  fiaughtering  horfes  without  notice. — Cloth, 
stealing  from  tenters,  third  offenc e.  —  Colleries,  deftroying 
engines  to  drain. — Commons,  deftroying  inclofures  of, — 
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Copper,  removing  from  a  houfe  to  fteal  it,  aflifting  therein, 
or  buying  it  when  ftolen. — Corn,  deftroying  granaries,  fe- 
cond  offence. — Ciifloms  ;  harbouring  fmugglers  and  aftift- 
ing  to  run  goods. — Dikes,  cutting,  inmarlh  land. — Fijhing 
in  inclofed  ponds,  Sec.  with  intent  to  fteal,  or  buying 
ftolen  fifti. — Foreign  State,  ferving. — Forgery  of  bank  bills, 
and  damps  for  marking  plate. — Gaoler,  forcing  a  prifoner 
to  become  an  impeacher. — Hanxik,  dealing. — Hunting,  in 
the  night,  or  in  difguife. — Jewels  and  plate ,  ftolen,  receiv¬ 
ing  of. — Iron  bars  fixed  to  buildings,  dealing. — King,  or 
bis  council,  confpiring  to  deftroy. — Labourers ;  confede¬ 
racy  of  mafons  againft  the  ftatute  of  labourers. — Lead  ; 
entering  black  lead  mines  with  intent  to  fteal  ;  dealing 
lead  affixed  to  buildings;  or  buying  or  receiving  it  when 
ftolen. — Locks,  floodgates,  Unices,  or  banks,  deftroying. — 
Maiming  another. — Marriage,  clandeftine,  lolemnizing. — 
Moneys  exporting  filver,  importing  falfe  money,  blanch¬ 
ing  copper,  putting  off"  counterfeit  money,  or  counter¬ 
feiting  copper  money. — Mutiny  and  defection  in  feamen 
or  foldiers. — Palaces  of  the  king,  entering,  wit  It  intent  to 
fteal. — Pewter,  ftolen,  buying  or  receiving. — Plague,  per¬ 
fons  infected  with,  going  out  of  doors. — Polygamy ,  or  bi¬ 
gamy. — Pojl- office  frauds  in,  as  to  poftage  of  tetters. — > 
Procejs,  oppofing  execution  of,  in  privileged  places. — 
Records,  withdrawing  or  fecreting.—  Refcuing  prifoners  for 
treafon  or  felony  ;  or  offenders  againft  ftatutes  concerning 
fpirituous  liquors  ;  or  offenders  condemned  to  hard  la¬ 
bour  ;  or  bodies  of  murderers. — Robbery ,  of  furniture 
from  lodgings;  affaulting  with  intent  to  rob. — Rogues,  in¬ 
corrigible,  efcaping  from  the  houfe  of  correction,,  cr  of¬ 
fending  a  fecond  time. — Servants,  taking  their  mailers 
goods  at  bis  death  ;  affaulting  mailer  woolcontber  or 
weaver  ;  embezzling  goods  to  the  value  of  forty  (hillings. 
— Sheep,  exporting,  alive,  fecond  offence. — Ships,  deftroy¬ 
ing  ;  forcibly  preventing  the  lading,  failing,  Sec.  of  (hips 
by  feamen,  keelmen,  and  others. — Stamp  duties,  certain 
frauds  in. — Stolen  goods,  buyers  or  receivers  of,  or  perfon 
taking  reward  to  dilcover. — Stores,  government,  embez¬ 
zling. — Trees ,  ftirtibs,  Sec.  deftroying  in  nurferies  or  gar¬ 
dens  to  the  value  of  five  (hillings. — Turnpikes ,  gates,  toll- 
houfes,  &c.  deftroying. — Warrens,  entering,  in  the  night, 
and  killing  conies. — Watermen,  carrying  too  many  paff’en- 
gers,  if  any  drowned. — Woods,  fetting  fire  to. 

Felonies  without  benefit  of  clergy. — Acceffa- 
ries,  in  certain  cafes. — Bail,  perfonating. — BankoJ  England , 
clerks  imbezzling  notes  ;  altering  dividend  warrants,  Sec. 
paper  makers  unauthorifed  ufing  moulds  for  notes. — 
Banks  of  the  fea,  deftroying. — Bankrupt,  not  furrendering  ; 
concealing  hiseftate,  &c. — Baflard,  concealing  death  of. — 
Black  a  El,  offenders  under. — Bleaching  grounds,  robbery  of. 
— Bridges,  wilfully  damaging  thofe  of"  London,  Weftmin- 
fter,  and  Fulham. — Burglary. — Burning,  houfes,  or  barns 
with  corn. — Cattle,  ftealing. — Challenging  jurors,  above 
twenty,  in  felonies  oulted  of  clergy. — Cloth,  ftealing  from 
the  tenters. — Coal  mines,  fetting  fire  to. — Cottons,  felling 
with  forged  flumps. — Cujloms,  fmugglers  (hooting  at  or 
wounding  officers  of  the  navy  or  culfom-houfe  ;  har¬ 
bouring  tranfported  offenders  ;  not  furrendering  on  pro¬ 
clamation. — Deer-Jltaling,  fecond  offence. — Deeds,  inrolled, 
acknowledging  in  the  name  of  another. — Fens,  deftroying 
works  for  draining  of. — Fines ,  acknowledging  in  another’s 
name. — Forgeries,  of  deeds,  transfers  of  flock,  damps,  re- 

gifters,  Sec. — Hops,  cutting  the  binds. — HorJ'e-Jlealing - 

Judgments,  acknowledging  in  another’s  name. — Letters, 
threatening,  fending  ;  or  refcuing  offenders  fo  doing.-— 
Linen,  ftealing,  from  bleaching  grounds  ;  or  cutting  or  de¬ 
ftroying. — Mail,  robbing,  or  ftealing  letters  from  poft- 
oftice. — Maiming,  malicioufly  lying  in  wait  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  —  MarJ/ies,  fetting  fire  10  engines  for  draining. — • 
Mariners,  wandering  without  teftimonials;  39  FJiz.  c.  17. — 
Miles  or  dykes,  deftroying. — Money,  uttering  falfe  money, 
third  offence. — Murder.  —  Mute,  (landing  on  trial  for  trea- 
fon  or  felony. — Northern  borders,  thieves  and  fpoilers  in 
Cumberland,  Northumberland,  Weftmorland,  and  Dur¬ 
ham. — Outlawry,  for  felonies  without  clergy. — Perjury , 
4  convicts 
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convicts' for,  efcapirig,  breaking  prifon,  or  returning  from 
tranfpfprtation. — Pick  pocket,  of  above  twelvepence  value. 
— Piracy-,  under  which  is  included  failors  hindering  the 
captain  of  a  fltip  from  fighting,  by  forcible  reftr&iut. — 
Peifaning,  of  malice  prepenfett. — P.opifh  rccufants,  priefts 
and  je'fuits  in  certain  cafes.  —  Prifoncrs  forfwearing  thent- 
felves  under  infolvent  adts  ;  refufing  to  deliver  up,  or  con¬ 
cealing,  their  effects  efcaping.from  confinement  to  hard 
labour,  fecond  offence. — Privy  councillors,  attempting  to 
kill. — Ouarcntine,  neglecting  the  regulations  for  perform¬ 
ing. — Rape,  ol  child  under  ten  years  old. — Refilling  convitts 
from  tranfportation,  or  murderers. — Re  mis,  returning  from 
tranfportation,  their  aiders  and  correfpondents. — Recogni¬ 
zance  or  recovery,  acknowledging  in  another’s  name. — 
Riots,  and  deftroying  buildings. — Robbery,  of  churches;  on 
the  highway  ;  in  booths  in  fairs;  dwelling-fioufes,  ft) ops, 
wape-houfes,  coaeh-houfes,  or  (tables;  on-board  veffels;  in 
wharfs;  in  lodgings  if  above  twelve-pence  value  ;  (deal¬ 
ing  exchequer  orders,  bank-notes,  navy-bills,  promiffory 
notes,  &c. — Sea,  treafons,  robberies,  murders,  &c.  upon. 
— Seamen,  perfonating,  to  receive  their  pay. — Skips,  of  war, 
and  others,  wilfully  deftroying,. — Shooting  at  another. — 
Silk  ;  deftroying  any  (ilk  or  velvet  in  the  loom,  cr  the  tools, 
for  manufacturing  tbereof. — Smuggling,  and  affembling 
armed  for  that  pitrpofe. — Soldiers  ;  deferring,  wandering 
without  teftimonials,  inlifting  in  foreign  fervice  or  feduc- 
ing  others  (o  to  do. — South-J'e a  company  \  fervants  embez¬ 
zling  their  efteCts. — Stamps,  counterfeiting. — Stolen  goods , 
helping. to  a  reward  in  certain  cafes. — Stores,  government, 
embezzling,  or  burning,  or  deftroying  in  dock  yards.— 
Tranfportation,  returning  front,  or  being  at  large  in  the 
kingdom  after  fentence. — Turnpikes ,  gates,  weighing  en¬ 
gines,  locks,  Unices,  &c.  deftroying. — Wool-,  deftroying 
woollen  goods,. racks,  or  tools,  or  forcibly  entering  a  houfe 
for  that  purpofe.— Women,:  dealing,  and  marrying. — 
Wreck  of  (hips,  caufing  by  ftealing  pumps,  &c.  ftealing 
fh  ip  wrecked  goods,  or  killing  fit  ip  wrecked  perfons, 

Before,  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  felonies  were  punifhed 
with  pecuniary  fines  ;  for  he  was  the  firft  who  ordered  fe¬ 
lons  to  be  hanged,  about  the  year  110S.  The  judgment 
againft  a  man  for  felony  hath  been  the  fame  (luce  the 
reign  of  that  king,  i.  e.  that  he  be  hanged  by  the  neck 
till  dead:  which  is  entered  Jujpendatur  per  collum,  &c. 
\bfl.  124.  Felony  was  anciently  every  capital  crime 
perpetrated  with  an  evil  intention.  All  capital  offences 
by  the  common  law  came  generally  under  the  title  of  fe¬ 
lony,  and  could. not  be  exprelfed  by  any  word  but  felonice  ; 
wh-ich  muff  of  necelTity  be  laid  in  an  indictment  of  fe¬ 
lony.  Co.  Lit.  391.  It  is,  always  accompanied with  an 
evil  intention  ;  and  therefore  felony  cannot  be  imputed 
to  any  other  motive.  But  the  bare  intention  to  commit 
a  felony  is  fo  very  criminal,  that  at  the  common-law  it 
was  punifliable  as  felony,  where  it  miffed  of  its  effett 
through  fonie  accident;  and  now  thepartymay.be  fe- 
verely  fined  for  fueh  an  intention.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  25,. 
The  puniihment  of  a  p.erfon  for  felony  is,  Firft,  To  lole 
his  life.  Secondly,  To  lofe  hit,  blood,  as.  to  hisanceftry, 
and  fo  as  to  have  neither  heir  nor  pofterity.  Thirdly,  To 
lofe  his  goods.  Fourthly,  To  lofe  his  lands  ;  and  the 
king  (hall  have  annum,  diem,  &  vajlum,  to  the  intent  that 
his  wife  and  children  be  caff  out  of  the  houfe,  his  houfe 
pulled  down,  and  all  that  he  Jiad  for  his  comfort  or  de¬ 
light  deftroyed.  yRep.  124.  A  felony  by  ftattite  inci¬ 
dentally  implies,  that  the  offender  (hall  be  fubjedt  to  the 
like  attainder  and  forfeiture,  &c.  as  is  incident  to  a  felon 
at  common  law.  3  Injl.  47.  Private  perfons  may  arreft 
felons  by  their  own  authority,  or  by  warrant  from  a  juf- 
tice  of  peace  :  and  every  private  perfon  is  bound  to  affiff 
an  officer  to  take  felons,  &c.  2  Hawk.  P.  C. 

But  one  ought  not  to-be  arrefted  upon  fufpicion  of  fe¬ 
lony,  except  there  be  probabilis  caufa  fhewed  for  the 
ground  of  the  fufpicion.  1  Lil.Abr.602.  If  a  felony  is 
not  done  by  a  man,  but  feme  .perfon  e.l  fe,  if  another  hath 
probable  cattle  to  fufpedi  hefts  th.e  felon,  'and  accordingly 
doth  arreft  him,  this  is  lawful,  and  muy  be  juftified  :  but 


there  Ought  to  be  a  reafotiable  caufe  to'  fnfpe’Ct  him, 
otherwife  the  arreft  will  be  illegal.  Officers  may  -break  - 
open  a  houfe  to  take  a  felon,  or  any  perfon  juftly  fufpeCted 
of  felony  ;  and  if  an  officer  hath  a  warrant  to  take  a  felon, 
who  is  killed  in  refilling,  it  is  not.  felony  in  the  officer; 
but  if  the  officer  is  killed,  it  is  otherwife.  Balt.  289. 
Where  a  manned  woman  commits  felony,  in  company 
with  her  hufbund,  it  (hall  be  prefumed  to  be  done  by  his 
command,  and  (he  fhall  be  excufed.  3  Injl.  310.  Steal¬ 
ing  of  tame  turkeys,  peacocks,  &c.  is  felony;  fo  of  he¬ 
rons  and  young;  hawks  in  their  hejls.  It  is  otherwife  of 
pheafants,  partridges,  conies,  See.  although  they  be  fo 
kept  that  they  cannot  efcape  ;  unlefs  they  be  reclaimed, 
and  known.  Jenk.  Cent.  204.  As  to  cats,  dogs,  monkeys, 
and  the  like,  though  it  be  not  felony  to  take  them,  tref- 
pafs  lies  for  them. 

FE'LOOPS,  a  wild  and  unfociable  race  of  people,  in 
Africa,  whofe  principal  town  is  Vintain.  Their  country, 
which  opens  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia,  and  of  con- 
fiderable  extent,  aboundsin  rice;  and  the  natives  fupply 
the  traders,  both  on  the  Gambia  and  Caffamanfa  rivers, 
with  that  article,  and  aifo  with  goats  and  poultry,  on 
very  reafonable  terms.  The  honey  which  they  collect 
is  chiefly  ufed  by  themfelves  in  making  a  ftrong  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquor,  fimilar  to  the  mead  which  is  produced  from 
honey  in  Great  Britain.  In  their  traffic  with  Europeans, 
they  generally  employ  a  faiftor,  or  agent,  of  the  Mandingo 
nation,  who  (peaks.-  a  little  Englifti,  and  is 1  acquainted 
with  the  trade  of  the  river.  The  Feloops  are  of  a  gloomy 
difpofition,  and  are  fuppofed  never  to  forgive  an  injury. 
They  are  even  (aid  to  tranfmit  their  quarrels  as  deadly 
feuds  to  their  pofterity  ;  infonnich,  that  a  fon'  confiders 
it  as  incumbent  on  him,  from  a  fenfe  of  filial  obligation, 
to  become  the  avenger  of  his  deceased  father’s  wrongs. 
If  a  man  lotes  his  life  in  one  of.  thole  fudden  quarrels 
which  perpetually  occur  at  their  feafts,  when  the  whole 
party  is  intoxicated  with  mead,  his  fon,  or  the  eldeft  of 
liis  (ons,  if  he  has  more  than  one,  endeavours  to  procure 
his  father’s  fandals,  which  he  wears  only  once  a-year,  on 
the  anniverfary  of  his  father’s  death,  until  a  fit  opportu- 
nity  offers  of  revenging,  his  fate,  when  the  objedi  of  his 
refehtment  feldom  efcapes  his  purfuit.  This  fierce  and 
unrelenting  difpofition  is,  however,  counterbalanced  by 
many  good  qualities.:  they  difplay  the  utmoft  (gratitude 
and  affedtion  towards  their  benefadtors;  and  the  fidelity 
with  which  they  preferve  whatever  is  intruded  to  them 
is, remarkable.  During  the  French  revolutionary  war, 
they  more  titan  once  took  up  arms  to  defend  our  mer¬ 
chant  velfels  from  French  privateers  ;  and  Englifti  pro¬ 
perty,  of  confideratrle  value,  has  frequently  been  left 
at  Vintain,  for  a  long  time,  entirely  under  the  direction 
of  the  l'cloops,  who  have  uniformly  manifelled  on  fitch 
occafioits  the  ftridteft  honefty  and  pundltialify .  How 
greatly  is  it  to.  be  w idled  that  the  minds  of  a  people,  fo 
det  rmiited  and  faithful,  could  be  foftened  and  civilized 
by  the' mild  and  benevolent  fpirif  of  Christianity  ! 

FELS'BERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  principality  of  Ueffe  Calfel,  with  an 
ancient  cable  on  a  rock:  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Caffe), 
and  fixteen  fouth-eaft  of  Naumburg. 

FEL'STRIN,  or  Felestrin,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Lemberg  :  forty  miles  feu  th- weft  of  Lemberg, 

FELT,  the  preterite  of  Feel:  which  fee. 

FELT,  f.  [pelt:,  Sax.]  Cloth  made  of  wool  or  hair 
united  without  weaving  : 

It‘ were  a  delicate  ftratagem  to  fltoe 
A  troop  of  horfe  with  felt.  Shalefpcare. 

A  hide  . or  (kin. — To  know  whether  ftteep  are  found  or 
not,  fee  that  the  fell  be  loofe.  Mortimer. — .Wool  ufed  in 
making  of  hats,  See.  alfo  a  hat  made  of  fitch  (luff’. 

To  FELT,  v.  a.  To  unite  without  weaving. — The  fame 
wool  one  man  felts  into  a  hat,  another  weaves  it  Into 
cloth,  another  into  kerfey.  Hale. 

To  FEL'IER,  v,  a.  To  clot  together  like  felt  : 
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His  fellrcd  locks,  that  on  his  bofom  fell, 

On  rugged  mountains  briers  and  thorns  relemble.  Fairfax. 

FELT-SPAR,  See  Feld-spar. 

FE.LTTNG, '/.  The  procefs  of  working  up  wool  or 
hair  into  a  kind  of  cloth  or  fluff,  without  the  help  of 
Spinning  or  weaving.  Such  is  the  fabric  of  felt  hats  ;  for 
tlie  in :ir.  : failure  of  which,  fee  the  article  Hatting. 

-FEL'TO-N,  or  Felton"  Bridge,  a  final  1  town  in  the 
county  of  Northumberland,  ten  miles  north  of  Morpeth, 
and  nine  miles Youth  of  Alnwick,  through  which  runs 
the  great  poll  road  from  London  to  Edinburgh.  JtsTitu- 
atiorfiis  Angularly  beau'i iful,  having  the  river  Cocquet 
running  through  it, 'over  which  is  a  (lone  bridge  of  three 
arches,  well  and  handfomely  built.  The  feenes  are  here 
uncommonly  romantic  :  as  well  above  the  bridge  to  tire 
weft,  as  below  to  the  ead,  for  feveral  miles,  are  fine 
rocks  and' h tinging  woods  on  each  fide  the  winding  river, 
and  a  riclr  fertile  country  every  way  around.  The  river 
abounds  with  trout ;  and,  towards  its  entrance,  which  is 
at.Warkwpfth,  five  miles  and  a  half  eaft,  into  the  fea,  a 
very  cOnfiderable  quantity  of  falrnon  are  taken. 

FEf/TON  (Thomas  Bernard),  a  French  jefuit,  was 
born  at  Avignon,  in  1672,  and  died  in  1759.  He  Had  a 
talent  lor  Latin  poetry,  and  Isis  pieces,  entitled  Faba  Ara- 
bica,  Carmen ,■  and  M agues,  Carmen,  both  .printed  in  1696, 
and  afterwards  reprinted  in  father  Oudin’s  Poe.mata  Didaf- 
calica ,  are  not  unknown  in  t lie  learned  world.  He  was 
alfo  the  author  of  A  Paraphrafe  upon  the  Pfalms,  1731, 
121110.  The  Treatife  by  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  abridged 
and  modernifed,  in  three  volumes,  121110.  and  Funeral 
Orations  for  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  Louis  XIV. 

FEL'TRI,  a  territory  in  Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
belonging  to  what  was  formerly  called  the  dates  of  Ve¬ 
nice,  now  Maritime  Au'ftria.  It  is  for  the  mod  part 
mountainous,  and  watered  by  many  fulfill  rivers. and  the 
Piave.  It  is  twenty-eight  miles  in  length,  and  ten  in 
breadth,  and  produces  a  fufficiency  of  grain,  and  an 
abundance  of  fruit  (efpecially  fine  nuts),  wine,  filk,  black 
cattle,  dieep,  fine  wood,  and  game.  The  air  is  whole- 
lome.  This  territory  contains,  exclufively  of  the  capi¬ 
tal,  120  villages,  twenty  paridies,  and  42,000  inhabitants. 

FEL'TRI,  the  capital  of  the  territory  of  Feltri,  an 
ancient  town,  in  a  mountainous  county,  feated  on  a  hill, 
at  a  fmall  didance  from  which  is  the  high  mountain 
called  Tomadego,  almod  perpetually  covered  with  fnow. 
The  town  has  broad  and  well-paved  dreets,  a  fplendid 
triwn-houfe,  a  fine  and  large  market-place  with  fountains, 
a  cathedral  church,  the  bidiop  of  which  enjoys  a  yearly 
income  of  four  thoufand  ducats,  and  is  immediately,  under 
the  archbidiop  of  Udine  ;  .farther,  three  monafteries,  as 
many  nunneries,  a  pawn-bank,  and  fpaeious  fubnrbs, 
which  are  feated  in  a  plain.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
amounts  to  5,200,  who,  previous  to  the  condnidtion  of 
the  new  road  o.f  Balfagnana,  were  by  far  more  opulent 
than  they  are  at  prelent.  Lat.46.2-N.  Ion.  29.32.E. 
Ferro. 

FELTRI'NO,  a  river  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Ab'ruzzo  Citra,  which  runs  into  the  Adriatic,  four  miles 
iburh-ead  of  Ortona.. 

h' E LU C ' C A ,  f.  [ feku ,  Fr.  felhon,  Arab.]  A  fmall 
open  boat  with  fix  oars,  common  in  the  ports  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean'.  A  peculiarity  in  ihe  formation  of  this  boat 
is,  that  its  rudder  can  be  drifted  to  either  end. — His  other 
improvements  have  only  been,  to  run  through  all  forts  of 
learning  in  a  waggon,  and  found  all  depths  of  arts  in  a 
felucca.  Butler. 

FEL'WORT,  f.  in  botany.  See  Gentiana. 

FE'MALE,  f.  \_feme!le,  Fr.  fcmella,  Lat.)  A  die;'  one 
of  the  lex  which  brings  young  ;  not  male. — God  created 
man  in  his  own  image,  male  and  female  created  he  them. 
Gen.  i.  27. — If  he.; offer  it  of  .the  herd,  whether  it  be  male 
or  female,  lie  (hall  offer  it  without  blcmilh.  Lev. 

Men,  more  divine. 

Indu’d  with  intdiledfual  feme  and  foul, 

Are  maders  to  their  ft  males,  and  their  lords,  ShaWkcare, 

Vol.VII.  No.  428. 
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FE'MALE,  adj.  Not  male  : 

Swarming  next  appear’d 
The  female Tee,  that  feeds  her  hufband  drone.  Milton . 
Not  mafculine  ;  belonging  to  a  die: 

Other  funs,  perhaps, 

With  their  attendant  moons,  thou  wilt  defery, 
Communicating  male  and  femalf  light ; 

Which  too  great  fexes  animate  the  world.  Milton. 

Female  Rhymes.  Double  rhymes,  fo  called,  becaufe 
in  French,  from  which  the  term  is  taken,  they  end  in  t 
weak  or  feminine.  Thefe  rhymes  are  female  : 

Th’  excefs  of  heat  is  but  a  fable  ; 

We  know  the  torrid  zone  is  now  found  habitable.  Cowley. 
The  female  rhymes  -ext  in  ufe  with  the  Italian  in  every  line, 
with  the  Spaniard  promifeuoufiy,  and  with  the  French 
alternately,  as  appears  from  the  Alarique,  the  Pucelle, 
or  any  of  their  later  poems.  Dryden: 

FE'MALE  FERN,  f.  in  botany.  See  Pteris. 

FEME  COVE'RT,  in  law',  a  married  woman,  faid  to 
be  covert  baron.  See  the  article  Baron  and  Feme,  vol.  ii. 
p.742. 

FEME  SOLE,  in  law-,  a  wornan  alone,  that  is,  unmar¬ 
ried  ;  and  feme  foie  merchant ,  is  a  married  woman,  who, 
by  the  cudoni  of  London,  trades  on  her  own  account,  in¬ 
dependent  of  her  lnifband, 

FEME'RN,  an  ifland  of  Denmark,  in  the  Baltic,  fepa- 
rated  from  Holdein  by  a  narrow  drait,  called  Fcmcrn  Sound, 
about  nine  leagues  in  circumference.  It  contains  the 
town  of  Burg,  and  a  few  villages."  Lat.  54.  30.  N.  lop . 
1 1 . 5.  E.  Greenwich. 

FEMINA'LITY,  /.  [feemina,  Lat.]  Female  nature. — - 
If  in  the  minority  of  natural  vigour  the  parts  of femnaUty 
take  place,  upon  the  increafe  or  growth  thereof  the  mai- 
culine  appears.  Brown. 

FE'MININE,  adj.  [ famininus ,  Lat.]  Of  the  fex  that 
brings  young ;  female  : 

Tims  we  chadife  the  god  of  wine 
With  water  that'  is  feminine. 

Until  the  cooler  nymph,  abate 

His  wrath,  and  fo  noncorporate.  C/eavcIand. 

Soft;  tender;  delicate: 

Her  heav’nly  form 

Angelic,  but  more  foft  and  feminine.  Milton. 

Effeminate";  emafculated  ;  wanting  manlinefs. — Ninias 
was, no  man  of  war  at  all,  but  altogether  feminiipf,  and 
fubjedted  to  eafe  and  delicacy.  Raleigh. 

FE'MININE,  f.  A  die;  one  of  the  fex  that  brings 
young;  a  female  : 

O!  why  did  God  create  at  lad 

This  novelty  on  earth,  this  fair  defeat  , 

Of  nature  ?  and  not  fill  the  world  at  once 

With,  men,  as  angels,  without  feminine ?  Milton. 

FE'MININE  GEN'DER,  in  grammar,  a  term  applied 
to  Inch  nouns  in  the  Latin  as  are  declined  with  the  feminine 
article  h<sc.  It  Teems  to  intimate  that  the  noun  belongs 
to  the  female.  We  have  no  didindiicn  by  articles  in  the 
Englifh  language  ;  the  French,  Italians,  and  Spaniards* 
have  la,  the  Germans  dic$  the  Dutch  de. 

FEMI'NITY,  f.  %/ernina,  Lat.]  Womanhood: 

And  unto  Pfyche  with  great  trud  and  care 
Committed  her,  vfo defied  to  bee, 

And  trained  up  in  trew  feminitee.  Spenfer. 

FEM'OE,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Denmark,  between  Zealand 
and  Lapland.  Lat.55.1-N.  Ion,.  1 1,  .32;.' E,.  Greenwich. 

FEM'ORAL,  adj.  \_femoralis,  Lat,]  Belonging  to  the 
thigh. — The,  larged  crooked  needle  ftiould  be  ufed  in 
taking  up  the  femoral  arteries  in  amputation.  Sharp. 

FEM'SIO;  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Smai 
land  :  fifty  miles  wed  of  Wexio. 

FE'MUR,y.  [fero,  Lat.  to  bear,  as  being  the  fupport 
of  the  body.]  The  thigh-bone. 

4  I  FEN, 
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FEN,  /.  [penn,  Sax.  venne,  Dut.]  A  marfli  ;  low  flat 
and  moift  ground  ;  a  moor  ;  a  bog. — Mexico  is  a  city  that 
Hands  in  the  midft  of  a  great  marfh  or  fen.  Abbot. 

Like  to  a  lonely  dragon,  that  his  f  n 

Makes  fear’d  and  talk’d  of  more  than  feen.  Shahefpcare. 

A  long  canal  the  muddy  ftn  divides, 

And  with  a  clear  unfuily’d  current  glides.  Addifon. 

The  fen-lands  in  England  are  very  extenfive,  and  abund¬ 
ant  in  cattle,  (heap,,  and  wild  fowl.  It  is  truly  obferved 
by  Camden,  that  in  Lincolnfhire,  and  generally  in  all  the 
fen-countries,  the  churches  are  fair  to  look  upon,  and 
built  of  ftone,  though  the  country  thereabouts,  for  many 
miles,  fcarcely  affords  a  pebble.  The  h i (lory  of  draining 
thefe  fens  by  a  fociety  of  gentlemen  called  Adventurers  ; 
the  feveral  local  laws  for  fecuring  and  preferving  the 
banks,  and  dividing  the  lands;  how  they  were,  by  the 
extraordinary  conflux  of  waters  from  all  the  inland  coun¬ 
ties  of  England,  frequently,  overflowed,  and  fometimes 
laid  under  water  moft  part  of  the  year;  how  all  the  wa¬ 
ters  in  this  part  of  England,  which  do  not  run  into  the 
Thames,  the  Trent,  or  the  Severn,  fall  together  into  thefe 
),ow  grounds,  and  empty  themfelves  into  the  fea  by  thofe 
drains ;  and  how  thefe  adventurers,  at  a  prodigious  ex¬ 
pence,  have  cut  new  channels,  and  even  whole  rivers, 
with  particular  drains  from  one  river  to  another,  to  carry 
off  the  great  flux  of  waters,  when  floods  or  refreflies  came 
down,  either  on  one  fide  or  the  other;  and  how,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  that  ha-nds  could  do,  or  art  contrive,  fome¬ 
times  the  waters  frill  prevail,  the,  banks  break,  and  whole 
levels  are  overflowed  together;  all  this,  and  much  more 
that  might  be  faid  on  fo  copious  a  fubjeft,  though  it 
would  be  fifeful  to  have  it  fully  and  geographically  de¬ 
scribed,  yet  it  would  take  up  fo  much  room,  that  we  can¬ 
not  think  of  entering  any  farther  into  it,  than  juft  to  men¬ 
tion,  that  an  aft  of  parliament  was  parted,  to  enable  the 
adventurers,  owners  and  proprietors  of  the  taxable  lands, 
and  the  owners  and  proprietors  of  the  free  lands  in  Deeping 
Fen,  Pinchbeck,  and  Spalding  South  Fen,  Therlby  Fen, 
Bourn  South  Fen,  and  Croyland  Fen,  See.  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln,  containing  in  the  whole  about  300,000  acres, 
to  raife  a  competent  Aim  for  the  more  effectual  draining 
and  future  prefervation  of  the  faid  fens,  according  to  their 
agreement  in  that  behalf,  dated  February  23,  1737,  and  to 
carry  the  faid  agreement  into  execution.  Thefe  fens  of 
Lincolnfltire  are  of  the  Lame  kind  with,  and  contiguous 
to,  thofe  in  the  ifle  of  Ely,  in  the  counties  of  Cambridge 
and  Huntingdon  ;  and  here,  as  well  as  there,  we  fee  pro¬ 
digious  numbers  of  cattle,  which  are  fed  up  to  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  fize  by  the  riennefs  of  the  foil.  Many  are  the 
methods  of  draining  thefe  levels,  throwing  oft'  the  water 
by  mills  and  engines,  and  curing  the  bogs  in  an  effeftual 
manner.  See  the  improved  method  of  thus  curing  fenny 
and  boggy  lands,  with  plans  of  the  drains  and  implements 
employed,  and  alfo  of  the  water-engine,  augurs,  &c.  un¬ 
der  Draining,  vol.  vi.  p.  54. 

,  Hemp  is  planted  in  great  quantities  on  the  Norfolk  and 
Cambridge  (ides  of  the  fens ;  and  which,  if  rendered  more 
extenfive,  would  be  a  vaft  acquifition  to  the  Atpply  of 
cordage  required  by  our  navy.  The  cultivation  of  the 
fen  lands  depending  entirely  upon  the  fecurity  and  per¬ 
manency  of  its  dikes  and  banks,  rendered  extremely  ne- 
ceftary  the  (bit.  27  Geo.  II.  c.  19  ;  by  which  it  is  enafted, 
that  any  perfon  conviTed  of  malicioufiy  cutting  or  deftroy- 
ing  any  bank,  mill,  engine,  flood-gate,  orfluice,  for  drain¬ 
ing  the  lands  in  Bedford-level,  (hall  be  guilty  of  felony 
without  benefit  of  clergy.  By  1 1  Geo.  1 1.  c.  34.  14Geo.lI. 
c.  24.  21  Geo.  II.  c.  1S.  the  fecond  offence  in  fetting  fire 
to,  engines  for  draining  the  fens  mentioned  in  thofe  ads  is 
alfo  made  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  By  22  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  11,  cutting  down  and  deftroying  the  dikes  in 
Norfolk  and  Ely  is  made  felony.  And  by  10  Geo.  II. 
c.  32,  removing  the  materials  of  fea  walls,  or  banks,  in¬ 
curs  a  forfeiture  of  twenty  pounds. 
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FEN-CHOUI,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Tche-kiang:  twenty-five  miles  north- 
north-weft  of  Yen-tcheou. 

FEN-Y,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Kiang-fi  :  twenty  miles  eaft  of  Yuen-tcheou. 

FENCE,  f.  [from  defence.  ]  Guard;  feci  irity  ;  out¬ 
work;  defence. — There’s  no  fence  againft  inundations, 
earthquakes,  or  hurricanes.  L'Ef  range. 

Let  us  bear  this  awful  corps  to  Casfar, 

And  lay  it  in  his  fight,  that  it  may  ftand 
A  fence  .betwixt  us  and  the  vi  Tor’s  wrath.  Addifon. 
Inclofure ;  mound;  hedge;  fortified  boundary.: 

Shall  I  mention  make 

Of  the  vaft  mound  that  binds  the  Lucrine  lake  ? 

Or  the  difdairiful  fea,  that,  fliut  from  thence, 

Roars  round  the  ft  rnciure.  and  invades  the  fence?  Dryden. 
Employ  their  wiles  and  unavailing  care, 

To  pafs  theybicos  and  furprize  the  fair.  Pope. 

The  art  of  fencing;  defence.. — I  bruifed  my  fkin  th’  other 
day,  with  playing  at  Avoid  and  dagger  with  a  mafter  of 
fence.  Skalcfpearc. — Skill  in  defence  : 

I’ll  prove  it.  on  his  body  if  he  dare, 

Defpight  his  nice  faice  and  his  a6tive  practice.  Shakefpeare. 

To  FENCE,  v.  a.  To  inclofe;  to  fecure  by  an  inclo- 
Aire  or  hedge.  See  Hedge. — He  hath  fenced  tip  my  way 
that  I  cannot  pafs,  and  fet  darknefs  in  my  paths.  Job,  xix. 
8. — Thou  haft  clothed  me  with  fkin  and.  fiefli,  and  haft 
fenced  me  with  bones  and  finews.  Job,x.  11. — He  went 
about  to  make  a  bridge  to  a.ftrong  city,  which  was  fenced 
about  with  walls.  2  Mac.  xii.  13. — To  guard;  to  fortify  : 
With  love  to  friend,  th’  impatient  lover  went, 

Fenc'd  from  the  thorns,  and  trod  the  deep  defeent.  Dryden. 

An  afiion  on  the  cafe  or  trefpafs  lies,  for  not  repairing 
of  fences,  whereby  cattle  come  into  the  ground  of  another, 
and  do  damage.  1  Salk.  335.  By  flat.  9  Geo.  III.  c.  29, 
deftroying  fences  fet  up. for  inclofing  commons  is  made 
felony,  but  within  benefit  of  clergy.  See  the  article 
Inclosure. 

To  FENCE,  v.n.  To  praclife  the  arts  of  manual  de¬ 
fence;  to  pradtife  the  ufe  of  weapons. — He  having  got 
fome  iron,  flnould  have  it  beaten  into  (words,-  and  put  in¬ 
to  his  fervants’  hands  to  Jcnce  with,  and  bang  one  another. 
Locke. — To- guard  againft  ;  to  aft  on  the  defenfive. — Vice 
is  the  more  (tubborn  as  well  as  the  mere  dangerous  evil, 
and  therefore  in  the  firft  place  to  be  fenced  againft.  Locke. 
— To  fight  according  to  art,  by  obviating-  blows,  as  well 
as  giving. — A  man  that  cannot  fence  mult  keep  out  of 
bullies’  and  gamefters’  company.  Locke. 

A  beauteous  heifer  in  the.  wood  is  bred  ; 

The  flopping  warriors  aiming  head  to  head, 

Engage  their  clafning  horns;  with  dreadful  found 
The  foreft  rattles,  and  the  rocks  rebound  ; 

They  fence  and  pufii,  and,  pufhing,  loudly  roar, 

Their  dewlaps  and  their  Tides  are  bath’d  in  gore.  Dryden „ 

FENCE  MONTH,  \_menjis  fanationis,  ifejifis  prohibitio¬ 
ns,  or  merfs  vetitus,  Laf.]  The  month  wherein  female 
deer  in  forefts,  &c.  caff  their  fawn,  and  therefoie  it  is  un¬ 
lawful  to  hunt  in  forefts. during  that  time;  which  begins 
fifteen  days  before  Midfummer,  and  ends  fifteen  days  af¬ 
ter  it,  being  in  all  thirty  days.  20  Car.  II.  c.  3.  Some 
ancient  forefters  call  this  month  tne  defence  month ,  becaule 
then  the  deer. are  to  be  defended  from  being  diflurbed, 
and  the  interruptions  of  fear  and  danger;  as  there  are 
certain  defence  months  for  lalmons,  as  appears  by  flat. 
Welfm.  2.  c.  42. 

FEN'CELESS,  adj.  Without  inclofure  ;  open  : 

So  the  wind  roars  o’er  the  wide  fcncelefs  ocean, 

And  heaves  the  billows  of  the  boiling  deep, 

Alike  from  north,  from  fouth.  Rowe- 

'  FEN'CERj 
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FEN'CER,  f  One  who  teaches  or  praCtifes  the  life  of 
weapons,  or  fcience  of  defence.  —  A  nimble  fencer  will  put 
in  a  thrull  fo  quick,  that  the  foil  will  be  in  your  bofom 
when  you  thought  it  a  yard  off.  Digby. 

Calmnefs  is  great  advantage  ;  he  that  lets 

Another  chafe,  may  warm  him  at  his  fire, 

Mark  all  his  wand’rings,  and  enjoy  hi s  frets; 

As  cunning/imccn  fuffer  heat  to  tire.  Herbert. 

FEN'CIBLE,  adj.  Capable  of  defence  : 

No  fort  fo  fenfiblc,  no  wall  fo  lirong, 

But  that  continual!  battery  will  rive.  Spcnfer. 

FEN'CIB LES,  f.  Troops  embodied  for  immediate  or 
occafional  defence  ;  not  regular,  but  temporary  folaiers. 
The  firft  of  thefe  corps  were  the  fencible  men  of  Argyle- 
fhire  in„Scotland,  who  were  railed  the  21ft  of  July,  1759. 
Their  fervice  was  reftriCted  to  the  county  in  which  they 
were  railed  ;  and  the  adjutant  and  quarter-mafter  were 
the  only  officers  entitled  to  pay. 

FEN'CING,  f.  [ejerime,  Fr.]  The  art  of  felf-defence ; 
the  fcience  of  fire  (word. — The  u radii ce  of  fingle  combat 
having  prevailed  among  the  ancient  Goths,  by  whom  it 
was  confined  to  certain  rules,  academies  were  eventually 
inflituted.  for  teaching  it  in  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and 
Spain,  after  thofe  countries  had  been  fubjugated  by  the 
invincible  fivords  of  that  warlike  people.  Hence  arofe 
duelling  with  the  fmall  fword  in  France,  Spain,  and 
England  ;  with  the  fword  and  dagger  in  Italy  ;  and  with 
the  broad-fword  or  fabre  in  Germany  and  the  northern 
nations.  After  the  invention  of  gun-powder,  this  me¬ 
thod  of  fingle  combat  in  fome  meafure  gave  way  to  duel¬ 
ling  with  piflols  in  molt  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  but 
principally  in  England  ;  for,  on  the  continent,  the  fword 
is  Hill  often  reforted  to  in  deciding  the  point  d’honneur, 
particularly  in  Italy  and  Spain.  The  broad-fword  is  now 
indeed  adopted  by  all  the  European  powers  as  a  weapon 
of  war  ;  and  the  feymeter,  principally  by  the  ealfern  na¬ 
tions,  the  Turks,  and  the  mamelukes  of  Egypt.  This 
general  avidity  for  the  fword  as  a  weapon  of  defence,  and 
as  part  of  the  drefs  of  a  gentleman,  naturally  fuggefted 
rules  for  ufing  it  with  dexterity  and  effeCt;  and  thefe 
rules  confiitute  the  art  of  fencing. 

A  vigorous  ufe  of  the  fword  requires  a  ftrong  mufeular 
arm  and  nervous  wrift  ;  for  on  the  turn  of  the  wrift  alone 
the  principal  execution  in  fencing  depends;  and  as- this 
art  was  introduced  to  us  by  the  French,  molt  of  its  terms 
are  dill  retained  in  that  language.  Thus  the  five  leading 
pofitions  of  the  fword-arm,  whether  on  tiie  offenfive  or 
defend ve,  are  called  prime,  feconde,  tierce ,  carte,  and  quinte  ; 
from  which  are  derived  carte  over  the  arm,  low  carte,  and 
Jlanconade.  There  are  alio  three  modes  of  entering,  or 
making  thrufts,  from  thefe  pofitions,  viz.  ihjide,  ovtfule , 
and  parts  below.  The  infide  entrance  comprehends  the 
whole  bread,  from  the  left  to  the  right  (boulder  ;  and  the 
art  of  giving  the  wound  in  this  part,  is  confidered  as  the 
mod  maderly  and  elegant  accomplilhment  in  the  fchool 
of  fencing.  The  outfu/e  entrance  comprehends  all  the 
thruds  above  the  wrid,  made  on  the  outlide  of  the  fword. 
Entrance  below  embraces  all  the  cuts^or  thruds  made  under 
the  wrift,  from  the  arm  pit  both  on  the  right  and  left. 

The  fcientific  modes  of  delivering  thefe  thrufts  are  as 
follow  :  the  carte  within  is  made  with  a  drong  polition  of 
the  wrift,  the  nails  upward,  and  the  infide  edge  of  the 
fword,  a  little  more  elevated  than  the  outer  one.  A  tierce 
is  made  on  the  outfide  of  the  adverfary’s  fword,  with  the 
nails  downward,  and  the  two  edges  of  the  fword  even. 
The  prime  is  delivered  with  the  nails  downward,  and  the 
edges  of  equal  altitude.  The  carte  over  the  arm  is  made 
with  the  nails  upward,  and  both  edges  of  the  fword  even. 
The  low  carle  is  delivered  below  the  wrift,  the  edge  being 
turned  the  fame  way  as  the  carte  within.  The  J'econde  is 
alfo  given  under  the  wrift,  with  the  nails  downward,  and 
the  edges  of  the  fword  of  equal  height.  The  quinte  is 
made  with  the  nails  upward,  the  point  directed  to  the 
outlide  of  the  adverfary’s  wrift  towards  the  elbow,  and 
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the  edges  even.  The  Jlanconade  is  thruft  with  the  nails 
upward,  from  the  infide  to  the  outfide  of  the  adverfary’s 
weapon,  binding  his  blade,  in  order  to  introduce  the  point 
under  the  elbow  to  hit  his  body:  an  effort  which  requires 
confiderable  vigour  and  addrefs.  Thefe  are  the  leading 
principles  of  duelling  witli  the  fmall  fword,  the  ufe  of 
which  is  almoft  become  obfolete  among  us,  except  for  a 
court  drefs,  or  the  dignity  requifite  to  be  maintained  by 
our  fheriffs  during  their  attendance  on  the  judges  of  affize, 
or  on  other  folemn  occafions.  The  art  of  fencing,  how¬ 
ever,  is  (till  highly  important  among  the  other  accom- 
pliftiments  of  a  well-bred  man;  for  befides  that  its  prac¬ 
tice  gradually  invigorates  the  mufeular  ftrength  of  the 
arm,  its  pofitions  lead  to  the  acquifition  of  courage,  acti¬ 
vity,  addrels,  and  a  graceful  deportment,  with  all  that 
forms  the  engaging  exterior  of  a  gentleman.  It  alfo  paves 
the  way  to  the  taCtical  exercife  of  the  broad  fword,  which 
having  become , a  mod  convenient  weapon  of  national  de¬ 
fence,  ought,  ill  thefe  times,  to  be  ftudied  by  us  with  the 
utmoft  alacrity  and  perfeverance. 

Of  the  BROAD  SWORD. 

The  art  of  wielding  the  broad  fword  or  fabre  is  chiefly 
conduced  by  fimilar  rules  to  thofe  laid  down  for  common 
fencing,  particularly  in  the  aCtion  or  turn  of  the  wrift,  and 
in  the  various  pofitions  of  defence  or  guard,  which  con- 
ftitute  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  fcience  ;  but  in 
affailing  an  adverfary,  inftead  of  inflicting  the  wound  by 
a  thrujl,  it  is  moftly  given  by  a  ftroke  or  cut ;  and  thefe 
ftrokes  are  made  in  fix  directions,  four  of  which  are  dia¬ 
gonal,  and  two  horizontal;  and  are  commonly  called  the 
fx  cuts.  The  aCtion  of  the  wrift  and  fhoulder  alone  di¬ 
rects  the  blade;  and  they  admit  but  of  fix  movements, 
from  which  every  cut  is  derived,  wherever  may  be  its 
particular  application  to  the  body.  For  want  of  habit 
in  the  exercife  of  the  wrift  in  the  common  occupations  of 
life,  the  weight  of  the  broad  fword  will  at  firft  be  found 
extremely  irkfome.  The  aCtion  of  the  arm  bears  no  com¬ 
panion  with  that  quicknefs  of  which  the  wrift  is  fufeep- 
tible;  for  the  motions  of  tire  arm  are  fo  wide  and  cir¬ 
cuitous,  that  they  are  eafily  counteracted.  Hence  it  re¬ 
quires  the  ftriCteft  perfeverance  to  acquire  a  fupplenefs  in. 
the  wrift  and  (boulder;  for  without  this  indifpenfible  re¬ 
quifite  no  perfon  can  become  a  good  fwordfman.  The  fix 
cuts  are  to  be  made  with  the  broad  fword,  as  projected  in 
the  following  diagram  : 


Cut  1,  is  made  downwards,  adopting  the  outfide  guard, 
from  right  to  left  ;  and  admits  of  three  motions:  the  firft 
is  made  by  turning  the  hand  towards  A,  and  the  point  of 
the  fword  or  fabre  to  fig.  1  ;  the  fecond  is  made  by  con¬ 
ducting  the  point  from  fig.  1,  to  fig.  4,  taking  care  that 
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the  edge  leads,  and  the  arm  remains  fleady  :  the' third 
motion  is  effected  by  turning  the  wrift  fo  as  to  bring  the 
thumb  downwards,  th,e  back  of  the  hand  and  Sift  of  the 
fword  oppofite  yourfeif,  and  then  recovering  to  the  cut- 
fide  guard,  by  bringing  up  the  blade  with  a  fr.eep  clear 
of  the  infide  or  front  of  your  pofition. 

Cut  z,  is  made  downwards,  from  left  to  right;  and  has 
the  three  following  motions  :  fir, ft,  front -ike  indue  guard 
turn  your  fijhicktes  towards -B,  and  the. point  of 'the  ‘fab  re 
to  fig.  2  ;  fecondly,  conclude  the.  point  of  the.  fword  front 
fig.  2,  to  fig.  3  ;  and,  for  the  third  motion,  turn  the  infide 
of  the  wvift  upwards,  which  will  naturally  .drop  the  point 
of -the  fword  outwards  to  the  rear;  then  relax  the  -three 
fingers  neared  the  pommel,  and  recover  to  the  onrfide 
guard,  by  railing-  the  blade  with  a  (weep  clear  of  the  right 
•fhoulder. — Thel'e  two  cuts  fiieuld  .be  prUcfifed  until  the 
learner  is  able  to  perform  both  as  one  motion  without  a 
paufe,  and  with  great  facility,  fo  as  to  recover  from  either 
cut  to  the  in  fide  or  outfide  guard,  as  necefiity  might 
require. 

Cut  3,  is  made  upwards.,  from  right  to  left,  and  is  alfo 
varied  by  three  mofions  :  firft,  by  turning  the  upper  part, 
of  the  wrift  and  back  of' the  hand -downwards  from  .the 
infi.de  guard,  drop  the  point  outwarefs.  ,to.  the;  right  til! 
the  edge  of  the  blade  ;is  oppofite  the ‘.diagonal  lino  from 
•fig\  3  to  2,  at  the  fame  inftant  railing  the  wrift  with  a 
jftraight  arm  as  high  as  the  fhoulder:’  fecondly,  by  the 
contraction  of  the  fingersand motiorj  of  the  wrift,  cOndndt 
thelpoint  up  the  line  from  fig;  -3. to  2;  thirdly,  -when  the 
point  of  the  l'word  is  at  fig.  2,  turn  the  back,  of  the  hand 
up,  and  drop  the  hand  fo  as  to  bring  the  blade  into  the 
pofition  of  the  outfide  guard. 

Cut  4,  is  made  upwards,  from  left  to  right,  admitting 
alfo  of  three  motions:  firft,  from  the  outfide  guard.by  a 
turn  of  the  wrift,  drop  the  point  of  the  fibre  lo  the  left, 
till  the  edge. becomes  oppofite  the  diagonal  line  from  fig. 
4  to  1,  failing  your  hand  to  the  height  of  your  fhoulder, 
keeping  the.  arm  extended  and  ftraight ;  fecondly,  by  the 
fpring.  of  the  wrift ,  conduct  the  point,  along  the  line,  from 
.fig.  4  to  z  ;  thirdly,  turn  the  inlide  of  the  w  rift  upwards, 
and  fink  the  arm. to  the  infide  guard. — Thefe  two  cuts 
dhould  alfo  be  pradlifed,  fo  as  to  follow  immediately  the 
brandifiunents  of  the  two  preceding  evolutions. - 

Cut  5,  .is  made  horizontally,  from  right  to  left;  with 
three,  motions  :  fir.ft,.  turn,  the  .  back  of  the  hand  down¬ 
ward  from  the  infide  guard,  dropping  the  point  of  the 
fword  to  the  right,  till  it  becomes  oppofite  fig.  3  ;  fe¬ 
condly.,  incline  the  ivrift  inward,  and  keep  the  nails  up¬ 
ward,  till  the  point  be  conducted  acrofs  to  fig.  6;  thirdly, 
raife  the  point  from  fig.  6  to  C,  and  take  the  pofition  of 
the  infide  guard. 

Cut  O',  js  made  horizontally  frq^t  left  to  right,  -and  is 
,  .rfo.rmed  with  the  nails  downwarc,  admi-ttingiikewife  of 
three  motions :  firft,  drop  the  point  of  the  fword  or  fajire  to 
the/ieft  till  it  comebppofite  fig-6;  fecondly,  by  inclining 
thei wrift  outwards, .make  the  but  acrofs  to  fig.  5  •  thirdly, 
raife  the  point  of  thevftj  enjd  to  D,  and  recover  io:the  out- 
fide  ■guard.'— -Thefe  fix  cuts  fbbuld  be  prac|i(’ed  Until  the 
learner  can  with-  great  facility  combine  or  perform  the 
whole  {of  them  without  pauiing;  which  will  he;  found 
extremtely  advantageous  in  an-attack,  efpecially  if  an  ad- 
verfary\breaks  ground  and  continues  to  retire,  as  i-s  fre¬ 
quently  'the  cafe. -at  the  onfet.  It  may  alfo  prove  advan¬ 
tageous  in  air  engagement  at  night';  (mce/it  properly  per¬ 
formed,  the  blade  will  necelfarily  crofs  yourdyvn  petition, 
in  fitch  1  manner  as  to  afFord  confidcrable  Security  from 
the  ftro.ke  of  an  enemy  ;  and  the  reiterated  attack  will 
compel  him  to  remain  almqft  entirely  on  tire  defenfive, 
or  fubjeft  him  to  a  certainty  of  receiving  your  edge  on 
his  fwonn-arm,  particularly  if  he  does  not  knoiv  the  di¬ 
rection  of  thofe  outs  which  fo  rapidly  faceted  tire  one  he 
may  have  at  firft .cfcaped  or  parried.  The  only  difference 
between  executing  the  .fix  cuts  fingly,  or  combined,  con- 
filts  in  not  refoitiilg  to  any  particular  guard  after  eacii 
cut,  but  continuing  the  evolutions  or  motions, from  cut  1 


to  6,  in  which  the  point  of  the  fword  proceeds  from  the 
conclufion  of  one  cut  to  the  commencement  of  the  next, 
according  to  the  .dotted  lines  in  the  diagram. 

In  holding  the  (Void  or  fabre  to  execute  thefe  ftrokes 
or  cuts,  care  nuifl  be'  taken  that  the  hilt  be  grafped  with 
fnfficient  ftfcngih  to  prevent  the  biggie,  from  wavering, 
or  tire  weapon  from  being  wrench ed  or  thrown  from  the 
hand  by  tire  ftroke  of  the  adveffarly.  "The  chief  object 
is  to  keep,  tire  hilt  encircled  as  much  as  p  fiible  by  the 
fore  finger  and  thumb,  whatever  may  be  the  pofition  of 
the  blade,  relaxing  or  contracting  the  other. fingers  as  oc- 
cafion  might  require:  Placing  the  thumb  upon  the  back 
of  the  hdt  is  the  mode  always  adopted  by  the  common 
fmall-lword  fencers  ;  but  tire  hilts  of  broad  (words  and 
fabres  are  generally  made  too  clofe  and  confined  to  admit 
of  it  ;  belides  that  the  curve  of  the  fabre  blade  renders 
it  unmanageable  and  unfteady  if  held  in  that  manner.  It 
is  alfo  material  that  the  fencer  ftiould  learn  invariably , to 
acquire  a  firm  yet  flexible  pofition  ;  for  which  purpofe 
he  -ntuft  fupport  the  greater  parr,  and  fometimes  the 
whole,  of  his  weight  on  the  left  leg,  in  order  that  the 
right,  which  is  to  be  advanced,  may  be  either  retired 
from  a  ftroke,  or  thrown  rapidiy  forward  on  a  lunge.  In 
this, pofition  the  left  fhoulder  will  be  thrown  back,  and 
the  body  kept  nearly  in  a  line,  in  order  to  expofe  it  as 
little  as  poilible  to  the  weapon  of  the  adyer-fary. 

The  i.ukge  is  made  by  fwiftly  fiepp.ing"  forward  with 
the  right  foot,  to  throw  in  a  cut  or  thru  ft:  But  nottyith- 
ftanding  the  utility  and  advantage  of  expcr.tnefs  in  the 
lunge,  it  will  not  be  found  in  real  adtion  of  fo  much  va¬ 
lue  as  dexterity  in  a  quick  recovery,  which  being  ever 
calculated  to  parry  tire  ftroke  of  the  antagonift,  cannot 
be  too  much  p  radii  fed,  in  order  to  return  lo  a  proper- 
guard  with  eafe  and  facility,  after  every  lunge  or  ftroke 
made  on  the  offenfive;  for  if.it  fail,  the  blow  is  conftant- 
ly  retorted  by  the  adverfary.  Another  principal  object 
is  to  execute  the  cuts  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  fulfer 
the  arni  to  fvvny  improperly  with  the  motion  of  the  fword:, 
which  not  only  expqfes  it  to  danger,  but  opens  the  body 
to  a  ftroke  from  an  impetuous  enemy.  The  parade  or 
change  from  one  ftro.ke  to  another,  ought  alfo  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted  with  fuch  precifion,  as  to.  render  it  impofiikle.  lor 
an  adverfary  to  .djfengage  Iris  weapon  from  one  fide  and 
cut  at  the  other,  without  being  oppofed  by  the  edge  of 
your  fword. 

The  fix  cuts  arc  to  be  parried  or  warded  oft-  by  the  fix 
principal  guards.  Cut  1,  is  parried  by  the  infide  guard. 
Cut  2,  by  the  outfide  guard.  Cut  3,  when  made,  bydif- 
engaging  from  ah  outfide  guard,  is  parried  by  the  infide 
hanging  guard ;  or,  if  made  by  di (engaging-  from  the  infide 
guard,  it  is  parried  by  the  outfide  hanging  guard.  Cut  4,' 
is  alfo  parried  by  the  outfide  hanging  guard.  Cut  5,  is 
parried  by  the  infide  guard  ;  or,  if  made  low,  by  the  in- 
■  lide  hanging  guard.  Cut  6,  is  parried  .  by  the  outfide 
guard,  qr  outfide  hanging  guard  ;  and  all  cuts  made  di- 
rebily  at  the  head,  are  parried,  by  the,  St.  George. — -In¬ 
deed  tire  v.  hole  of  the  fix  cuts,  may  be  part  ied  by  the 
hanging  guard,.. the  hand  or,  blade,  being  moved  a  little 
to,  tite  right  or  left,  and  railed  or  lowered  as  occafion  re¬ 
quires;  but  obferve,  if  already  engaged  on  an  infitie  guard, 
it  will  be  life! efs  to  attempt  taking  the  hanging  guard 
acriinft  cut  5,  or  3,  uni, efs  .the  antagonift  make  a  feint  at 
trite  outfide. before  he  delivers. his.  cut. 

After ,  niaking  a  ftroke  or  cut,. be  careful  always  to  re¬ 
cover  to  that  guard:  which,  brings  your  edge  oppofed  to 
your  antagonift’s  blade;  and  if  at  any  time  you  (hould  be 
co.nipelied  to  oppole  a  weak  parade-  to  your  ydverfary,  by 
your  wrift  being-in  a.cenftrained  -pofition,;  quit  that  poll 
ture  as  ib.on.  as  po fiible,  either  by  directing. a  cut  at  his 
moft  unguarded  part,  or  by  fpringing'back  at  the  inftant 
you  make  the  parade. — In  delivering  and  receiving  thefe 
fevcrul  m.ovements,  it  is  neqeffiuy  to  tiiftinguifh  between 
the  upper  half  of  the  blade,  which  is  called  th z  feeble,  or 
vveak  part,  and  the  lower  half,  vyhicii  is  termed  th ejort, 
or  itrong  part. 

To 
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To  attain  fecurity  from  a  counter  ftrcke  whilft  attack¬ 
ing-,  it  is  requifite,  that  in  every  cut,  the  fort  of  your 
fword  (hould  be  directed  in  fome  degree  towards  your  an- 
tagonift’s  weapon  ;  fo  that,  although  the  point  of  your 
fword  may  ,e  fie  (St  the  cut,  vet  the  fort  dial  1  at  the  fame 
inftant  be  ready  to  receive  any  blow  he  may  then  deliver. 
For  example:  in  making  cut  i,  the  hilt  being  carried  to 
the  left  of  your  politico,  as  much  as  when  on  the  infide 
guard,  at  the  inftant  the  point  commences  the  cut,  it  will 
occalion  your  blade  to  crofs  that  of  your  antagonift,  and 
thereby'  afford  a  certainty  of  protection,  unlefs  he  polfelfes 
fufficient  dexterity  to  change  his  polition  in  lefs  time  than 
you  can  make  the  ftroke.  Cuts  i  and  2  (hould  therefore 
in  general  be  made  w  ith  the  hand  lower  than  the  (boul¬ 
der,  and  3  and  4  with  it  raifed  above  the  height  of  the 
fhonlder.  On  this  principle  the  arm  fhould  never  be 
lifted  towards  the  fide  at  which  you  intend  a  cut,  fince 
by  that  motion  both  hilt  and'blade  would  be  entirely  re¬ 
moved  from  between  yourfelf  and  adverfary,  and  conie- 
quently  you  would  become  expofed  to  the  fame  cut  you 
aim  at  him.  In  fome  fituations  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
proper  to  cut  from  the  direction  of  yourantagonift’s  blade, 
inftead  of  towards  it;  for  inftance,  in  making  a  cut  over 
and  within  his  guard,  or  under  and  within  his  guard  ; 
in  fuch  cafes  this  attack  may  be  fafely  liazarded,  becaufe 
you  have  previoufly  forced  his  fword  far  enough  out  of 
the  line  of  defence  to  prevent  a  counter  (troke  or  retort 
before  your  recovery  takes  place. 

The  Distance. — Want  of  attention  to  preferve  the 
proper  diftance,  is  an  error  to  which  learners  are  often 
expofed.  No  invariable  pofitive  1'pace  can  be  affigned, 
becaufe  alrnoft  every  fituation  depends  more  or  lefs  on 
the  height,  firength,  and  activity,  of  the  adverfary.  The 
moft  general  principle  is,  that  your  left  knee  (hould  be 
about  fix  or  eight  inches  beyond  the  reach  of  your  anla- 
gonift’s  point  upon  the  mod  extenfive  lunge  he  can  exert. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  afeertain  your  diftance  by  this  method 
in  real  conteft  ;  in  that  cafe  you  may  judge  moreeafily  from 
the  point  of  your  fword  juft  reaching  your  adverfary’a 
(hell,  when  both  arms  are  ftraighf,  and  neither  inclining 
the  body  improperly  forward.  If  you  permit  him  to  ad¬ 
vance  nearer,  lie  may  throw  in  a  cut  or  thruft  too  rapidly 
for  your  parade,  efpecially  if  he  fil'd:  deceive  you  by  a 
feint.  To  avoid  this,  fome  fencers  accuftom  themfelves 
to  fpring  back,  frequently  dropping  their  point  oppofite 
their  a.ntagonift’s  face,  when  contending  with  one  of  an 
impetuous  temper  ;  a  mode  which  will  undoubtedly  be 
found  very  ufeful,  if  the  fpot  on.  which  they  are  engaged 
(hould  afford  fufficient  room.  Others  adopt  the  circular 
ftep  called  traverfing  to  right  or  left,  which  effeCts  the 
purpofe  in  lefs  length.  But  experience  and  practice  will 
belt  determine  which  to  clioofe,  according  to  the  circum- 
ftances  and  fituation  in  which  you  may  chance  to  engage. 

The  Advance. — This  ftep  is  intended  to  gain  ground 
upon  an  adverfary,  when  at  too  great  a  diftance  to  reach 
him  by  a  hinge  ;  or  by  prefting  forwards,  to  compel  him 
to  retreat  into  worfe  ground,  or  a  more  difadvantageous 
fituation.  It  is  efteCted  by  ftepping  forward  with  the 
right  foot  about  one-third  of  your  lunge,  at  the  fame  time 
transferring  the  weight  of  your  body  from  the  left  leg  to 
the  right,  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  (lip  the  left  foot 
along  the  ground  to  within  fix  inches  of  the  right  heel  ; 
then  ftep  forward  again  with  the  right  foot,  and  draw  up 
the  left  as  before,  conftantly  preferving  an  ereCl:  pofition 
of  body,  and  being  careful  to  oppofe  a  proper  guard,  till 
the  objeft  be  attained. 

The  Retreat. — This  is  u fed  to  gain  a  more  advan¬ 
tageous  fituation  that  may  offer  behind,  or  to  avoid  any 
inconvenience  from  an  adverfary  of  fuperior  ftrength,  in 
prefting  too  ciofely  upon  you.  In  this  fituation  the  left 
leg  m  11ft  lead,  and  the  weight  be  thrown  in  the  firft  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  right,  lifting  the  left  foot  from  the  ground 
to  avoid  any  unfeen  obftacle  in  the  rear,  then  planting  it 
firmly  about  (ixteen  or  eighteen  inches  backward,  and 
drawing  the  right  to  within  ten.  After  this  raife  the  left 
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foot,  and  planting  it  as  before,  draw  the  right  after  it; 
thus  continuing  a  menacing  and  guarded  retreat  as  long 
as  occafion  may  require. 

Traversing. — There  are  two  modes  of  traverfing, 
namely,  backward ,  and  forward ;  either  of  which  may  be 
adopted  according  to  the  ground,  or  other  circumftances 
in  which  you  may  engage,  and  will  be  found  ufeful,  if 
in  retiring  from  an  adverfary  you  happen  to  be  obftructed 
by  a  ditch  or  other  impediment.  Traverfing  is  preferred 
by  mod  fencer-s  to  retiring,  becaufe  it  has  not  fo  much 
the  appearance  of  fullering  a  defeat.  The  fare  traverfe  is 
performed  in  a  large  circle,  the  center  of  which  is  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  the  middle  of  the  line  of  defence  on  which  both 
the  fencers  (land  to  engage.  Such  is  the  line  P,  q,  C,  h,  g, 
in  the  annexed  diagram  ;  and  the  circle  formed  by  the 
traverfe,  will  be  p,  a,  C,  e,  G,  1,  1,,  N.  For  the  right 
foot  being  at  Q,  and  the  left  at  P,  the  traverfe  is  begun 
by  ftepping  round  with  the  left  foot  front.  P  to  A,  and  the 
right  foot  immediately  after  from  q  to  b  ;  and  then  the 
line  a,  b,  C,  k,  1,  will  be  the  line  of  defence;  at  the 
next  ftep  remove  the  left  foot  from  a  to  e,  then  the  right 
from  b,  to  d  ;  and  this  will  make  the  line  c,  d,  C,  m,  l, 
the  line  of  defence.  In  the  fame  circuit  continue  till  you 
have  obviated  the  difficulty,  or  drawn  your  antagonift 
into  the  bad  ground;  carefully  attending  to  the  proper 
guard,  and  not  ftepping  fo  far  as  to  difplace  the  eredl: 
pofition  of  the  body,  which  is  ever  the  (ign  of  an  invin¬ 
cible  fpirit  and  true  magnanimity.  • 
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The  back  traverfe  is  the  counter-part  of  that  already 
deferibed  ;  and  is  commenced  by  moving  the  right  foot 
firft  :  for  inftance,  (landing  in  the  line  of  defence  r,  q,  C, 
h,  G,  remove  the  right  from  Gt  to  o,  the  left  (rom  p  to 
N,  which  renders  the  line  n,  o,  C,  f,  e,  the  line  of  de¬ 
fence  :  thus  ftepping  backward,  the  right  foot  moving 
firft,  you  may  traverfe  the  whole,  or  only  fuch  part,  of 
the  circle  as  may  be  requifite.  This  change  of  pofition 
may  fometimes  prove  exceedingly  ufeful,  efpecially  if 
you  (hould  happen  to  be  at  firft  engaged  with  the  fun  di¬ 
rectly  in  your  face  ;  for  a  perfon  who  performs  it  readily, 
by  traverfing  half  the  circle,  brings  his  opponent  exadlly 
into  the  unfavourable  fituation  he  has  himfelf  juft  quitted  ; 
and  by  a  vigorous  attack  at  that  moment,  he  may  redouble 
his  embari'affment. 

Disengaging. — This  confifts  in  quitting  that  fide  of 
the  adverfary’s  blade  on  which  you  are  oppofed  by  his 
guard,  in  order  to  effedt  a  cut  or  thruft  where  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  may  prefent.  It  is  performed  either  by  raifing  the 
point  of  the  fword  towards  yourfelf  fo  as  juft  fufficiently 
to  clear  the  blade  of  your  opponent,  or  by  dropping  the- 
point  below  his  hilt.  The  parade  in  either  way  fhould 
be  made  very  quick  :  and  in  the  inftant  of  palling  your 
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adverfary’s  weapon,  the  edge  of  your  blade  (hould  be 
turned,  to  meet  any  cut  that  he  may  direCt ;  othervvife 
you  become  liable  to  be  difabled,  from  the  ward-iron  not 
iufficiently  guarding  the  hand.  The  difengage  to  effect 
a  cut  is  ufually  performed  over  the  wrift,  with  an  inten¬ 
tion  of  thru  flying  under  it. 

Forcing  th  e -Adversary's  B  lade. — Whenever  your 
antagonift  appears  languid  or  weak  on  his  guard,  and  bare¬ 
ly  covers  his  body  on  the  fide  he  is  oppofed  ;  by  ftepping 
well  forwarddnd  (hiking  your  fort  fmartly  on  his  blade, 

-  you  may  be  enabled  to  deliver  a  cut  without  ri lk  even  at 
the  part  he  intends  to  fecure,  taking  care  to  .direct  your 
blade  in  fitch  a  manner  that  the  plate  or  crofs  bar  of  the 
hilt  (hall  prevent  his  fword  from  coming  forward;  and 
Iufficiently  bearing- your  hand  to  the  ftde  oppofite  that  at 
■which  your  point  is  directed,  to  prevent  an  interchanged 
cut.  This  is  performed  partly  by  the  hidden  extenfion 
of  the-arm,  and  partly  by  the  fpring  of  the  wrift. 

Timing. — This  is  the  critical  moment  of  throwing  in 
a  cut  or  timid  upon  any  opening  that  may  occur  when 
your  antagonid  changes  his  pofirion.  For  indance,,  if  he 
changes  from  an  infide  to  an  outfide  guard,-  or  from  out- 
fide  to  infide,  in  a  negligent  manner,  his  wrift  becomes 
expofed,  and  frequently  part  of  his  fword  arm  above  the 
elbow.  The  fame  Opportunity  prefer.ts  itfelf,  if  in  mak¬ 
ing  feints  he  (hould  futfer  his  fword  too  much  to  fway  his 
arm,  or  tliould  not  recover  dexteroully  from,  a  cut  which 
you  have  parried. 

The  Slip. — This  is  performed  by  withdrawing  that 
part  at  which  your  antagonift  directs  his  cut ;  in  order 
that  his, weapon  being  deprived  of  the  expedited  relid- 
ance,  may  fway  his  ann  from  the  defenfive  podure,  and 
thereby  afford  you  an  opening  for  a  cut.  It  will  not  how¬ 
ever  often  effeCh  this'purpofe  againd  a  fencer  who  can 
execute  the  cuts  on  the  principles  herein  laid  down  ;  be- 
caufe  the  mode  of  recovery  is  fo  very  expeditious ;  but 
it  may  prove  an  advantageous  deception  againd  an  anta¬ 
gonid  of  a  hafty  and  over-heated  temper,  ft  will  there¬ 
fore  be  proper  for  a  learner  to  accudom  himfelf  fometimes 
to  recover  from  the  lunge  with  his  right  hand  drawn 
quickly  up  to  the  bread,  the  edge  of  his  fword  turned  to 
the  left  or  right,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  cut  he 
means  to  flip.  If  the  cut  he  intends  to  avoid  be  made  at 
the  infide  of  the  fword-arm,  the  edge  (hould  be  turned  to 
the  left,  as  in  the  infide  guard,  the  point  raifed  perpen- 
dicularly  to  the  hilt,  and  the  return  from  this  pofition 
fhould  be  the  cut  2.  Should  the  attack  be  made  at  the 
outfide  of  his  arm,  the  edge  of  the  fword  (hould  be  turned 
out  wards,  and  the  hilt  held  a  little  below  the  right  (boul¬ 
der,  returning  cut  1,  the  very  inftant  after  the  adver¬ 
fary’s  blade  has  paffed  : — but  the  movement  mil  ft  be  like 
lightning. 

In  circtimfiances  where  the  withdrawing  the  hand  up  to 
the  bread:  is  not  fufficient,  the  (lipping  a  cut  on  the  infide 
is  effected  by  drawing  the  right  foot  backward  and  Tide¬ 
ways  to  the  right  of  the 'line,  'letting  the  adverfary’s  fword 
pal's  a  little  out  of  reach,  and  then  ftepping  into  the  former 
pofition,  return  cut  2,  or  6,  at  the  fide  which  becomes 
expofed  by  his  weapon  not  meeting  t lie  refifiance  he  ex¬ 
pended.. — To  an  outfide  cut  the  (lip  is  performed  by  draw¬ 
ing  the  right  leg  with  the  whole  body  backwards  and  Tide¬ 
ways  out  of  the  line  towards  the  left  ;  and  then  making 
cut  1,  at  the  infide  of  the  arm,  or  2,  at  the  head.  But 
in  making  this  (lip  the  hazard  is  much  greater  than  the 
probable  advantage.  On  the  hanging  guard,  however, 
the  flip  may  be  praCtifed  with  great  fafety,  by  ftepping 
the  foot  quite  cut,  and  at  right  angles  with  the  line  of 
defence,  whereby  the  whole  body  is  brought  toward  the 
right  ;  and  the  guard  remaining  ftill  oppoled  to  the  ad- 
verfary,  will  prqteCt  you  from  his  cut,  even  in  cafe  he 
fhould  lunge  farther  than  you  had  reafon  to  expeCt. — 
Every,  mode  of  attack,  is  to  be  eluded  by  one  or  other  of 
the  following  pofitions  of  the  fword,  diftinguifhed  by  the 
gene.ral  name  of  guard. 

Inside  Guard. — To  perform  this,  turn  your  hilt  to 


the  left,  the  fingernails  upward,  and  the  pommel  directed 
towards  the  infide  of  your  che-ft,  t he  point  oppofite  your 
antagonift’s  left  eye,  or  elevated  from  one  to. four  inches 
above  it.  Should  he  bear  upon  your  blade  to  force  it 
out  of  the  line,  raife  the. point  Co  as  to  withdraw  t  he feeble 
front  his  bearing;  or  othervvife  difengage  quickly,  and 
cut  at-the  outfide  of  his  arm.  Guts  1  and  5  are  warded 
by  this  pofition;  but  the  latter  requires  a  trifling  inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  hand  downwards. 

Outside  Guard. — To  perform  this,  turn  your  knuckles 
to  the  outfide,  the  finger  mails  downward,  carrying  the 
hand  about  fix  Or  eight  inches  to  the  right  of  the  line  of 
defence,  fo  as  to  proteCt  the  outfide  of  your  pofition,  and 
direCt  your  point  to  the  right  eye  of  your  antagonift,  or 
fomewhat  above  it.  Should  he  endeavour  to. force  your 
blade  out  of  the  pofition,  gain  the  feeble  part  of  his  fword 
by  withdrawing  and  railing  your  point ;  or  die  difengage, 
and  cut  on  the  other  fide.  This,  guard  fecuies  againft: 
cut  2,  and,  by  finking  the  hand  in  a  final  1  degree,  again  ft: 
cut  6. 

Hanging  Guard. — This  may  follow  from  either  the 
infide  or  the  outline  guard,  by  drqpping  the  point  of  your 
fword  till  it  is  directed  towards  your  antagonift’s  body,  a 
little  above  his  right  hip,  railing  the  hand  as- high  as  your 
head,  and  looking  your  adversary  full  in  the  face  under 
the  (hell  of  your  fword.  This  guard  admits  of  two  poii- 
tions',  according  to  the  cuts  it  may  be  intended  to  oppofe ;  . 
and  thefe  are  denominated  infide  hanging  guard,  and  outfide . 
hanging  guard. 

The  infide i  hanging  guard,  called  the  prime ,  is  formed 
by  bending  the  elbow,  til!  the  back  of  the  wrift  is.brought 
oppofite  the  forehead  over  the  left  eye,  and  is  intended 
to  pro.teCt  againft  cuts  1,  3,  and  5,  when  made  at  the 
infide  ;  the  left  fide  of  the  head  '.being  covered  from  any 
attack  by  the  hilt;  but  if  the  cut  be  made  directly  at 
the  head,  it  is  1110ft  prudent  in  fuch  cafes  to  adopt  the: 
St.  George’s  guard,  efpeciaVly  as  the  hilts  now  ufed  have 
no  bafleet,  and  very  little. (hell.  If. your  antagonift  endea¬ 
vours  to  make  the  cuts  2,  4,  or  6,  at  your  outfide,  you 
muft  parry  his  edge  by  carrying  the  weapon  to  the  right 
of  your  pofition. 

The  outfde  hanging  guard,  or  feconde,  differs  from  the*, 
former,  in  having  the  arm  perfectly  ftraight,  the  blade 
being  carried  to  the  right,  fo  as  to  protect  againft  cuts  2, 
4,  and  ,6.  When  in  this  pofition,  the  adverfavy’s  fword 
muft  be  kept  by  your  blade  (u'fficiently  to  the  outfide  to 
prevent  any  cut  or  thruft  being  made  at  that  part".  If 
your  antagonift  difengages  Iron!  th e.  Jecoude  hanging  guard, 
to  make  the  cuts  1,  3,  or  5,  you  muft  oppofe  them  by  the 
prime  hanging  guard,,  which  is  formed  'by-inclining  your 
wrift  to  the  left,  till  the  back  of  the  hand  is  in  a  line 
above  the  left  eye,  the  point  rather  lowered,  to  prevent 
cut  3,  being  made  under  it. 

Allhough  the  prime  hanging  guard  will  be  found  very 
ufeful  fer  parrying  cuts  3  and  5,  when  made  by  difengag- 
ing  from  an  outfide  guard  ;  yet  it  cannot  be  ufed  to  parry 
thofe  cuts  when  they  are  made  by  difengaging  from  an 
infide  guard  :  in  fuch  cafe  the  half-circle  guard  is  to  be 
adopted.  Hence  it  will  be  neceffary  by  practice  to. obtain 
a  degree  of  firmnefs  and  celerity  in  changing  from  the 
prime  to  the  feconde  hanging  guard,  fince  a  cut  made  at 
either  of  thole  guards  occafions  the  affailant’s  fword  to 
rebound  with  fwiftnefs,  and  enables  him  without  much 
hazard  to  ftrike  at  the  other  fide  ;  and  although  it  is 
againft  the  rules  of  broad-fword  play  in  fchools  to  make- 
two  cuts  on  one  lunge,  yet  in  an  engagement  for  life  this 
is  not  likely  to  be  attended  to. 

The  hanging  guard  poffeffes  feveral  advantages,  but  is- 
at  the  fame  time  liable  to  fome  objections.  Among  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  pofture  of  defence,  the 
mod  important  will  be  found  in  the  protection  it  aftbrds- 
by  covering  fo  large'a  portion  of  the  body,  as  the  whole 
of  the  blade  is  appropriated  to  that  purpofe,  efpecially  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  fi.r'ft  and  moft  naturaUblows  are 
made  ;  while  from  the  oblique  pofition  of  the' weapon,  a. 
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tffow,  however  forcible,  Hides  down  it  without  endanger¬ 
ing  the  hand.  For  thefe  reafons,  it  f'eems  well  calculated 
to  parry  off  any  fudden  attack  in  the  dark.,  efpecially  if  it 
■  fliould  be  made  again  ft  a  perfon  armed  only  with  a  ftick. 
Tlie  hanging  guard  is  alfo  well  adapted  to  prevent  an  an- 
tagonift  from  thralling  at  the  body  beneath  the  wrift,  and 
to  obviate  thofe  feints  which  might  otherwife  be  made, 
by  Hiifting  his  point  from  fide  to  Tide  under  your  wrift  on 
either  the  infide  or  outlide  guard.  Another  material  ad-- 
vantage  is,  that  it  requires  a  very  trifling  motion  of  the 
wrift  to  meet  or  ward  off  any  cut  whatever  that  may  be 
made  by  an  adverfary.  The  conftrained  pofition  of  the 
hand,  and  weight  of  the  weapon,  however,  will  at  firft 
be  found  tirefome  on  this  guard,  but  pradlice  will  over¬ 
come  that  defedh,  and  enable  a  perfon  to  deliver  a  blow 
with  rapidity  and  force  from  it,  as  may  be  obferved  in  the 
practice  of  the  fpadroon  players,  many  of  whom  place 
their  chief  dependence  on  the  protection  afforded  by  their 
guard  in fccon.de,  which  only  differs  from  this  guard  in  the 
wrift  not  being  held  quite  fo  high. 

When  parrying  a  thruft  or  cut  directed  low,  it  will  be 
unfafe  to  hold  the  hand  high  enough  to  view  your  adver¬ 
fary  under  the  hilt;  becaufe  fuch  pofition  would  enable 
him  to  apply  the  fort  of  his  blade  againft  your  feeble, 
and  thereby  render  your  refiftance  inadequate  to  the  ra¬ 
pidity  of  his  attack.  To  obviate  this  disadvantage,  the 
infide  and  outfide  half-hanging  guards  are  always  to  be  re¬ 
torted  to  ;  which  differ  only  in  your  hand  not  being  raifed 
fo  high,  but  held  low  enough  to  view  your  opponent 
over  the  hilt.  The  right  foot  is  to  be  flipped  back,  and 
the  point  of  your  fword  dropped  fufficiently  clofe  to  your 
own  pofition,  to  prevent  your  antagonift  from  forcing  in 
his  cut  or  thruft,  without  encountering  your  fword  with 
the  fort  of  his  own  weapon. 

Half-Circle  Guard. — This  is  adapted  to  parry  the 
cuts  3  and  5,  ufually  made  at  the  infide  below  the  wrift; 
and  is  formed  by  fvvihly  dropping  your  point  to  the  right, 
as  in  the  firft  motion  of  cut  3,  till  it  becomes  oppofite  to 
your  adverfary’s  body,  carrying  your  hand  to  the  left  of 
your  line  of  defence,  and  directing  the  edge  of  your 
weapon  towards  your  antagonift’s  fword,  inftead  of  his 
body  or  arm.  The  general  rule  for  the  height  of  your 
hand  is  to  hold  it  in  a  line  with  the  left  eye;  but  that 
muft  depend  in  a  great  degree  on  the  attack  made  by 
your  adverfary  ;  otherwife  if  he  finks  his  fort  low  enough 
to  ftrike  it  acrois  yostr  feeble,  he  will  probably  beat  your 
blade  fufficiently  out  of  the  line  to  effeCt  his  cut.  For 
this  reafon  if  cut  3  or  5  be  made  at  you  by  difengaging 
from  the  outfide  guard,  it  will  be  beft  to  parry  them  with 
the  infide  hanging  guard.  But  if  his  attack  be  parried 
by  the  half-circle  guard,  your  opponent  may  endeavour 
to  double  his  cut  on  the  upper  part  or  outfide  of  your 
arm:  this  you  may  prevent  by  railing  your  point  to  an 
infide  guard,  and  thereby  meeting  his  blade' as  he  endea¬ 
vours  to  cut  or  difengage  over  your  wrift.  If  he  difen- 
gages  by  throwing  his  point  wide,  and  thereby  efcapes 
your  infide  guard,  parry  by  an  outlide  guard. 

This  pofition,  or  at  leaft  one  differing  only  in  holding 
the  hilt  lower  and  the  blade  more  horizontal,  is  by  many 
fencers  termed  the  fpadroon  guard ;  it  is  not  however  to 
be  confidered  as  a  chief^jofition  of  defence  with  that  wea¬ 
pon,  for  it  is  weak,  and  very  liable  to  be  forced.  It  (hould 
therefore  only  be  adopted  for  the  purpofe  of  parrying  a 
low  cut  or  thruft  at  the  infide,  and  not  as- a  guard  on 
which  to  engage  or  wait  for  an  antagonift,  except  by  a 
player  who  may  be  fkilful  enough  to  ufe  it  as  a  lurch,  in 
order  to  induce  his  antagonift  to  throw  at  fome  part  which 
he  intends  to  withdraw  from  his  cut,  that  he  may  feize 
the  opening  afforded  by  fuch  attack.  When  on  this 
guard,  you  Ih.ould  always  remember,  that  if  your  anta¬ 
gonift  fucceeds  in  making  a  forcible  beat  on  your  blade, 
efpecially  on  the  back  of  it,  he  will  in  all  probability 
difarm  you.  Therefore  inftead  of  receiving  his  blow  in 
that  pofition,  flip  it  by  withdrawing  your  weapon  at  the 
inftant,  and  return  cut  2,  at  the  outfide  of  his  fword-arm. 


Caution,  however,  will  be  reqnifite,  that  you  do  not  with¬ 
draw  your  fword  inftead  of  parrying  a  blow  aimed  at  your- 
felf.  The  difference  will  depend  on  the  diftance  you  are 
from  your  antagonift,'  and  on  his  advancing  or  remaining 
ftationary.  Always  quit  this  pofition  as  foon  as  poffible 
for  the  infide  or  outlide  guard ;  in  doin'*;  which  fpring 
back,  that  your  antagonift  may  not  throw  in  a  cut  by 
timing  your  change  of  pofition. 

St.  George’s  Guard. — This  is  intended  to  ward  a 
blow  aimed  at  the  top  of  the  head,  when  your  adverfary 
difengages  from  the  outfide  guard  for  that  purpofe.  It 
differs  from  the  hanging  guard  only  in  railing  the  hand 
lomewhat  higher,  drawing  back  the  right  arm,  and  bring¬ 
ing  tlie  point  nearer  to  yourfelf.  In  this  pofition  the  fort 
of  the  blade,  which  is  to  receive  the  blow,  will  be  at  leaft 
three  or  four  inches  above  your  head.  Tlie  ward. iron  of 
the  hilt  muft  be  turned  well  up  to  protect  the  knuckles. 
It  will  be  proper  to  flip  the  right  foot  back  to  the  left  heel 
at  the  fame  inftant. 

Some  fencers,  inftead  of  keeping  the  fword  advanced 
before  them,  raife  the  hand  till  the  blade  erodes  above 
the  head  in  an  horizontal  direction  from  right  to  left. 
But  this  pofition  is  now  feldom  ufed,  and  can  hardly  ever, 
be  nece daffy,  except  to  protect  tlie  head  from  a  blow  made 
by  an  enemy  behind,  (for  which  purpofe  it  is  adopted  by- 
the  cavalry;)  or  to  withdraw  your  weapon  from  one  in 
front  who  endeavours  to  feize  it,  and  is  unarmed  himfelf. 
Againft  a  ftroke  made  by  an  adverfary  in  front,  however 
near,  the  firft  delcribed  pofition  will  be  found  preferable, 
railing  your  fword-hand  and  point,  according  as  circum-' 
ftances  might  require. 

It  muft  be  obferved  that  the  St.  George’s  guard  is  not- 
intended  to  lie  under,  but  only  to  flop  a  blow- at  the  head, 
when  your  antagonift  advances  fo  clofely  upon  you,  that- 
the  hanging  guard  is  not  fufficiently  fecure.  The  beft  way 
in  general  of  changing  from  the  St.  George,  (unlefs  when 
you  immediately  return  a  cut  or  thruft  from  it,)  is  to  adopt 
the  hanging' guard,  taking  care  to  direft  your  point  to¬ 
wards  the  ribs  of  your  antagonift,  and  to  keep  your  body 
well  in  a  line.  From  this  pofition,  there  is  lefts  danger  in 
taking  another,  than  if  you  change  direClly  from  the  St. 
George  to  the  infide  or  outfide  guard. — After  acquiring 
expertnefs  and  freedom  in  the  exercife  of  all  the  guards, 
the  artifice  of  bearing,  battering ,  making/wzfs  apd  dijarms> 
is  next  to  be' attended  to'. 

Bearing. — This  is  ufually  prafftifed  by  lunging  for¬ 
ward  brifkly  on  the  outfide  guard,  oppofing  the  fort  of 
your  blade  to  that  of  your  antagonift,  and  jrom  thence 
flipping  your  fort  towards  his  feeble,  by  which  means  you- 
may  prefs  his  fword  out  of  tlie  line  ;  this  (unlefs  he  af- 
furnes  the  hanging  guard)  leaves  his  head,  neck,  and 
breaft,  expofed  to  your  edge,  and  from  this  pofition  a 
cut  over  and  within  his  guard  may  be  made,  but  muft  be 
executed  with  celerity.  But  in  attempting  this,  be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  flip  your  fword  too  far  down,  left  your  antago¬ 
nift  difengage  and  cut  withinftde.  Bearing  on  an  infide 
guard  is  fometimes- praftifed  ;  but  it  is  not  fafe,  becaufe 
the  opponent  may  ealily  drop  his  point,  and,  fpringing 
back,  make  cut  3,  at  your  arm.  Upon  the  hanging  guard 
bearing  cannot  be  ufed  to  advantage,  fince  in  bearing  on 
an  antagonift’s  blade  to  obtain  an  opening  at  the  outfide- 
of  his  pofition,  you  expofe  your  own  head  and  infide,  and 
while  flipping  from  your  bearing,  he  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  throwing  in  a  cut. 

Battering. — This  is  nothing  more  than  ftriking  on 
your  antagonift’s  fword  to  obtain  an  opening,  and  requires 
the  fame  degree  of  caution  as  bearing,  left  your  antagonift 
flip  his  blade  from  your  ftroke,  and  make  a  cut  on  the 
contrary  fide.  It  can  feldom  be  attended  with  fuccefs 
againft  any  bilt  the  outfide  and  fpadroon  guards,  when 
ufed  to  force  an  opening  on  the  fide  at  which  you  batter; 
but  fometimes  by  inducing  an  adverfary  to  refill:  that  at¬ 
tack,  you  may  difengage  and  cut  on  the  contrary  fide. 

Feints. — A  feint  is  an  offer  at  a  cut  or  thruft,  without 
meaning  to  ftrike  home.  There  are  two  foftSj  fngkfein{s3 
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and  double  feints.  The  (Ingle  feint  is  made  by  difengaging 
from  that  fide  on  which  you  are  oppofed  by  your  a'dver- 
fary’s  guard,  and  making  a  flight  motion  at  the  other  ; 
you  then  return  to  the  flrfT,  and  deliver  the  cut.  For 
inftance,  if  engaged  on  the  outTide  guard,  you  will  dif- 
engage  over  the  point,  and  dropping  your  point  on  the 
infide  of  your  advetfary’s  blade  about  fix  inches,  return 
to  the  outfide,  and  deliver  cut  2,  at  his  arm,  or  6,  at  his 
ribs.  If  you  find  him  prepared  to  parry  thofe  cuts,  you 
will  only  make  an  offer  as  before,  which  conftitutes  a 
double  feint,  and/then  deliver  your  cut  at  the  head  or  in,, 
fide  of  his  pofition.  But  as  cutting  at  the  infide  againfl: 
an  antagonift  who  is  perfect  in  his  guards,  efpecially  from 
feints,  is  attended  with  the  danger  of  a  counter-firoke,  it 
is  much  fafer,  when  you  intend  a  double  feint,  to  com¬ 
mence  it  by  a  difengage  from  the  infide.  The  purpofe 
of  feints  being  only  to  induce  your  adverfary  to  guard  a 
part  at  which  you  do  not  defign  to  (trike,  the  feints,  whe¬ 
ther  fingle  or  double,  may  be  directed  at  any  other  parts 
as  well  as  thofe  above-mentioned.  Great  caution  is  how¬ 
ever  requifite,  that  in  making  thefe  feints  you  do  not  un¬ 
cover  yourfelf  fo  much  as  to  receive  an  intervening  thrnft 
or  cut  from  your  adverfary.  The  feint  fliould  alfo  be 
direbted  at  a  part  from  whence  you  can  quickly  recover 
your  fword  to  effebt  the  cut  you  really  intend. 

Disarming. — The  merit  of  this  artifice  lies  more  in 
fkill  and  ingenuity,  than  in  the  honour  or  heroifm  either 
ot  a  gentleman  or  a  fotdier,  when  fighting  for  their  lives. 
Various  methods  of  difarming  are  attempted  ;  but  the 
Jafelt  and  moft  likely  to  fucceed,  after  parrying  an  infide 
cut,  is  to  change  quickly  to  the  outfide,  lungeing  forward 
to  bear  your  adverfa'ry’S  blade  out  of  the  line,  and  then 
ftep  with  your  left  foot  up  to  his  right  heel,  feize  his  (hell 
with  your  left  hand,  quit  your  bearing  on  his  blade,  and 
prefent  your  point  to  his  breaft. — A  difarm  on  the  hang¬ 
ing  guard  may  be  effected  by  making  cut  3,  at  the  feeble 
ot  your  antagonifi’s  blade,  traverfing  at  the  fame  time  to 
the  left,  and  gliding  the  edge  of  your  fword  firongly  againfl: 
the  back  of  your  opponent’s.  It  will  however  require 
fiome  caution,  left  lie  fliould  turn  his  wrift  at  the  inltant 
yon  attempt  it,  and  make  a  cut  at  the  infide. 

Thofe  difarms  which  are  efiedted  by  wrenching  from  an 
infide  guard  to  a  feconde  hanging  guard,  cr  from  an  out¬ 
fide  guard  to  a  half  circle,  will  not  often  fuccced,  except 
with  very  light  fwords.  With  fuch,  they  mu  ft  be  com¬ 
menced  by  turning  the  knuckles  rather  more  up  than 
ufual  on  thofe  guards,  and  fwiftiy  reverfing  them  as  you 
wrench  the  adverfary’S  blade  down,  direbting  your  point 
rather  in  a  diagonal  line  acrofs  his  body,  than  permitting 
it  to  form  a  circle.  Thefe  latter  ci farms  are  only  appli¬ 
cable  when  the  adverfary  prefentshis  blade  and  arm  nearly 
horizontal  ;  and  in  that  cafe,  if  they  do  not  fucceed  in 
wrenching  the  fword  out  of  his  hand,  they  may  prove 
nfeful  in  obtaining  an  opening  for  a  cut  or  thru  ft.  The 
■method  of  avoiding  them  is  by  difengaging  under  your 
adverfarv’s  hilt  at  the  inftant  he  endeavours  to  crofs  your 
biade.  If  this  difengage  be  well  timed,  and  ingenioufly 
condubted,  lie  may  probably  threw  his  own  fword  from 
his  hand,  by  not  meeting  the  refiftance  he  expebteh. 

Application  of  the  Point. — The  weight  of  the 
broad  fword  admits  not  of  the  fame  number  of  t hr ufts 
that  may  be  inade  with  the  fmall  fword.  All  that  can 
be  introduced  with  advantage  among  the  cuts  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  are  four,  viz.  Carte,  Tierce,  Lout  Carte,  and  Scconde, 
which  is  a  low  tierce  :  thefe  fliould  be  thru  ft  with  the 
hilt  high  enough  toward  any  blow  your  adverfary  may 
be  likely  to  make,  and  to  retard  a  difengagement  over 
your  wrift  at  the  inflant  of  hinging. 

Carte  with  the  broad  fword  is  thruft  at  the  infide  of  the 
tipper  part  of  the  body,  with  the  nails  upward,  and  the 
edge  of  the  fword  turned  rather  upward  to  the  left,  and 
well  oppofed  towards  your  antngonift’s  weapon,. by  kcep- 
ing  your  pommel  oppofite  your  left  temple- at  the  time  of 
lunging.  If  when  thrufting  at  the  infide  of  your  anta¬ 
gonift  you  are  apprehenlive  of  his  cutting  downwards, 
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you  mutt  turn  your  wrift -as  in  the  half-circle  guard,  that 
your  ward-iron  may  be  upwards.  In  thrufting  at  the  out¬ 
fide,  turn  the  wrift  as  in  the  hanging  guard. — Low  Carte 
is  thrift  with  the  broad  fword  at  the  infide  of  the  lower 
half  of  your  antagonift’s  body,  with  the  fame  precaution 
or  oppofing  your  edge  towards  your  adverfary’S  blade.— 
Tierce  is  thrufl  at  the  upper  part  of  your  antagonift’s  body, 
over  his  arm,  with  your  nails  downward,  the  edge  of  your 
fword  turned  to  the  right,  and  oppofed  towards  his  blade. 
— Seconde  diifers  from  tierce  in  being  thrufl  belovv  the 
fword  arm. — In  thrufting  carle  and  low  carte  be  careful  to 
form  a  good  oppofition  toward  your  antagonift’s  weapon, 
by  carrying  your  wrift  to  the  left.  In  thrufting, tierce  and 
feconde,  the  oppofition  to  his  blade  muft  be  formed  by 
bearing  your  wrift  to  the  right.  Although  in  tiling  the 
fmall  fword,  there  are  many  other  thrufts,  which  arc 
made  with  the  back  of  the  blade  oppofed  to  the  weapon 
of  the  antagonift,  yet  they  cannot  be  executed  with  a 
broad  fword,  without  great  hazard  of  receiving  a  cut  on 
the  arm  at  the  time  of  lungeing  ;  fince  if  your  antagonift 
fprings  back,  his  body  will  be  out  of  the  reach  of  your 
thrufl,  and  your  arm  becomes  expofed  to  his  edge.  This 
is  not  the  cafe  with  the  fmall  fword,  which  being  much 
lighter,  the  thrufl  and  recovery  to  guard  are  executed 
with  more  celerity;  and  when  oppofing  another  fmall 
fword,  without  danger  from  the  edge  of  your  antagonift. 

•  In  thrufting  with  the  fabre,  the  fafeft  methods  are  thofe 
already  recommended,  fince  the  convex  edge  of  the  fabre, 
when  oppofed  to  5n  antagonift’s  blade,  affords  protection 
from  a  counter  cut  or  thrufl:.  Yet  (till  the  advantage  that 
may  be  fometimes  attained  by  the  curve  of  the  fabre  enr 
abling  you  to  deceive  your  adverfary’S  guard,  merits  con- 
fideration.  For  inftance,  engage  on  an  outfide  guard,  your 
edge  oppofed  to  your  adverfary  :  thrufl:  at  him,  turning 
your  nails  upwards  as  you  lunge.  This  forms  the  thrufl 
called  carte  over  the  arm,  and  brings  the  hollow  back  ot 
your  fabre  againfl  your  adverfary’S  weapon,  and  thereby 
enables  you  to  direct  the  point  fix  or  eight  inches  more 
toward  his  left  than  you  otherwife  could,  and  to  effedt 
either  a  thrufl,  or  a  fawingcut,  at  his  face  or  neck.  But 
obferve,  that  as  you  deliver  this  thrufl,  your  oppofition 
to  his  blade  muft  be  formed  by  carrying  your  wrift  to  the 
right  of  the  line  of  defence.  If  he  parry  this  thrufl:  of 
carte  over  the  arm,  by  an  outfide  guard  ;  the  inftant  your 
point  paffes  the  outfide  of  his  pofition,  he  may  cut  2,  at 
the  outfide  of  your  fword  arm;  this  you  muft  parry  by 
an  outfide  guard,  or  a  feconde  hanging  guard  :  or  it  he 
drop  his  point  over  your  blade,  and  cut  at  your  cheek, 
you  fliould  parry  by  the  prime  hanging  guard.  Some  fen¬ 
cers,  after  parrying  carte  over  the  arm  by  an  outfide 
guard,  whirl  the  blade  round  with  a  half-circle  parade, 
and  return  low  carte:  but  this  is  only  to  be  effected 
againfl  a  perfon  who  is  flow  in  recovering  from  his  lunge. 
Advantages  fimilar  to  thrufting  carte  over  the  arm,  may 
be  obtained  with  a  fabre,  by  reverfing  the  wrift  on  the 
other  thrufts:  but  thefe  advantages  will  be  better  under- 
flood  by  taking  the  fabre  in  your  hand,  and  obferving  the 
effect  produced  on  the  direction  of  the  point  by  turning 
your  nails  up  and  down,  than  by  the  moft  accurate  theo¬ 
retical  defeription. 

Thrusts  above  the  Wrist. — Thefe  may  be  parried 
by  an  infide  or  outfide  guard,  ftriking  your  fort  with  vi¬ 
gour  on  your  adverfary’S  feebie,  and  retaining  your  point 
in  the  line  of  defence,  prefented  to  his  face.  In  doing 
this  it  will  be  advifable  to  fink  your  hilt  rather  lower 
than  when  oppofing  a  cut,  and  to  keep  the  arm  fomewhat 
more  flexible. 

Thrusts  bei.ow  the  'Wrist. — The  ufual  method 
of  parrying  thrufts  made  belovv  the  wrift,  with  a  broad 
fword,  is  to  beat  the  opponent’s  blade  to  the  outfide,  by 
dropping  the  po-int  fo  a  feconde,  or  outfide  hanging  guard, 
whether  thofe  thrufts  be  made  by  difengaging  from  either 
an  outfide  or  an  infide  guard.  In  performing  this  parade, 
obferve  to  retain  a  fufficient  command  of  your  fword  to  be 
able  to  change  quickly  to  an  infide  0 x  prime  hanging  guard. 
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by  carrying  your  wrift  to  the  left,  if  neceffary ;  otherwife 
your  antagonift  may  firft  deceive  you  by  a  feint,  and  then 
deliver  his  thru  ft  at  the  infide. 

The  mode  of  parrying  firft  with  a  /iconic,  and  then 
changing  to  a  prime  hanging  guard,  if  your  antagonift 
difengage  to  attack  the  intide  of  your  pofition,  teems  pe¬ 
culiarly  adapted  to  the  broad  ('word  ;  and  the  fituation  of 
the  liand  at  the  fame  time  affords  great  fecurity  from  a 
cut  as  well  as  a  thvutf.  In  feme  circumftanqes,  efpecially 
in  an  attack  at  night,  your  fafety  mutt  depend  greatly  on 
not  lofing  X.\\6feel  of  your  antagonift’s  blade.;  you  tliould 
therefore  learn  to  parry  the  lower  thru  (is  by  clofely  fol¬ 
lowing  your  antagonift’s  weapon  with  your  oivn.  blade, 
with  a  fcconde  parade  if  he  disengages  from  an  intidc  guard  ; 
and  with  either  a  prime  or  half-circle  parade,  if  lie  disen¬ 
gages  from  an  outtide  guard.  The  fcconde  parade  is  the 
fame  as  the  outfide  hanging  guard.  The  prime  parade  is 
fimilar  to  the  infide  hanging  guard  ;  in  parrying  a  thru  ft 
with  the  prime,  the  antagonift’s  fword  is  oppofed  by  the 
back  of  your  blade  ;  but  in  warding  a  cut  with  the  infide 
hanging  guard,  it  is  oppofed  by  your  edge. 

If  your  antagonift  drops  his  point  from  the  infide  guard, 
to  thruft  below  your  wrift,  you  muft  follow  his  blade  by 
the  feconde,  or  outfide  hanging  guard.  Having  parried  his 
thruft:,  you  may  return  cut  5,  under  his  blade  ;  or  you  may 
return  a  thruft  in  fcconde.  If  he  completes  the  circle 
with  his  point  by  continuing  the  motion  till  he  brings  it 
over  your  hilt  to  thruft  at  the  infide,.  you  muft  parry  by 
changing  from  the  outfide  to  the  infide  hanging  guard. 

In  the  moment  your  antagonift  finks  his  point  from  your 
outfide  guard  to  thruft  under  your  wrift,  drop  your  point 
over  his  blade,  and  ftriking  the  back  of  your  blade  on  his 
weapon,  draw  your  hand  to  within  a  foot  of  your  fore¬ 
head,  in  a  line  with  your  left  temple,  fo  as  to  bring  his 
thruft  clear  of  the  infide  of  your  pofition.  To  efFeCt  this 
you  muft  bend  your  elbow  ;  then  having  brought  his  blade 
paft  your  body,  extend  your  arm  to  a  hanging  guard,  turn¬ 
ing  the  back  of  your  hand  oppofite  your  forehead.  This 
Ihould  be  praCtifed  till  you  can  perform  it  as  one  motion. 
Til e  prime  thruf  may  be  frequently  delivered  with  fafety 
after  forming  this  parade.  It  differs  from  the  thruft  in 
feconde  in  being  directed  at  the  infide  inftead  of  at  the  out¬ 
fide,  and  the  oppofition  to  your  antagonift’s  blade  being 
formed  by  bearing  your  wrift  to  the  left  of  the  line  of  de¬ 
fence,  inftead  of  to  the  right. — If  you  intend  to  return  a 
thruft  after  having  parried  by  the  prime,  it  will  be  beft 
either  to  oppofe  your  antagonift’s  blade  with  your  left 
hand  as  you  thruft,  or  to  ftep  out  of  the  line  to  the  right 
as  you  parry,  which  gives  you  an  opportunity  of  thru  fl¬ 
ing  at  the  infide  of  your  antagonift.  But  Ihould  he  only 
make  a  half  thruft  and  difengage  to  the  outfide,  you  muff 
oppofe  any  cut  or  thruft  lie  may  there  attempt,  by  car¬ 
rying  your  hand  to  the  right,  as  in  the  feconde  hanging 
guard. 

Half-Circle  Parade.  —  This  is  to  be  effected  by 
dropping  your  point  over  your  adverfary’s  blade  as  lie 
quits  your  outfide  guard  to  thruft  under  your  hilt,  and 
ftriking  with  the  edge  of  your  fword  againft  his  blade,  to 
beat  his  thruft  from  the  infide.  In  performing  this,  the 
arm  muft  be  extended  and  inclined  to  the  left  till  the 
wrift  becomes  oppofite  the  left  temple,  the  back  of  the 
hand  downwards,  and  the  point  directed  tow  ards  your  an¬ 
tagonift’s  hip.  When  by  this  parade  you  have  beat  his 
blade  out  of  the  line  to  the  left,  you  may  either  return 
a  thruft  in  low  carte,  or  turn  the  nails  down  and  make 
cut  6,  beneath  his  blade  as  lie  recovers,  fpringing  back 
as  you  cut.  If  in  performing  the  half-circle  parade,  you 
mils  the  feel  of  your  adverfary’s  blade,  by  his  railing  his 
point  over  your  hilt  to  thruft  at  your  outfide,  you  muft 
inftantly  carry  your  hand  about  fix  inches  to  the  right  of 
your  line  of  defence,  the  infide  of  the  wrift  Hill  upwards, 
and  oppofe  his  thruft  with  the  back  of  your  blade,  which 
forms  the  parade  called  qui.ntc,  in  common  fencing;  then 
whirl  your  point  up  in  a  circular  direction  outwards,  and 
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thus  bring  it  round  to  the  feconde  hanging  guard,  with¬ 
out  finking  your  Wrift  as  you  turn  it. 

Round  Parades. — Tliefie  cannot  be  well  performed 
with  a  very  heavy  fword,  yet  will. prove  life  fill  to  a  per- 
fon  armed  with  a  light  cut  and  thruft  fword.  On  an  in¬ 
fide  guard,  if  your  antagonift  difengages  to  thruft  tierce 
or  carte  over  the  arm;  follow  his  blade  by  describing  a 
(mail  circle  with  your  point,  keeping  your  wrift  on  the 
line  of  the  infide  guard  ;  this  will  bring  his  blade  to  the 
pofition  from  which  he  difengaged.  This  circle  is  begun 
by  finking  your  poipt  from  left  to  right. — On  an  outfide 
guard,  if  your  opponent  difengages  to  thruft  carte  ;  fol¬ 
low  his  blade  with  a  frnall  circle  begun  by  dropping  your 
point  from  the  right  to  the  left,  keeping  your  wrift  on 
the  outfide  guard  :  this  alfo  brings  his  blade  up  to  the 
pofition  from  which  lie  difengaged.,  The  motion  of  your 
wrift  and  the  circle  deferibed  by  your  point  muft  not  be 
greater  than  may  be  fufficient  to  enable  you  to  preferve 
or  regain  the  feel  of  your  antagonift’s  weapon  ;  for  which 
reafon,  when  you  intend  to  life  thefe  parades  againft  a 
thruft,  you  muft  engage  with  your  point  directed  towards 
the  upper  part  of  your  antagonift’s  bread. 

Circle  Parade. — This  is  formed  by  defer! bing  a  circle 
of  about  three  feet  diameter  with  your  point,  keeping 
your  wrift  the  height  of  your  fnoulder,  on  the  line  of 
either  an  infide  or  outfide  guard,  your  weight  refting  on 
the  left  leg,  and  holding  your  head  back.  This  parade 
is  extremely  ferviceable  for  regaining  the  feel  of  an  ad¬ 
verfary’s  blade,  efpecially'  when  engaged  in  the  dark,  and 
wilt  be  found  ufeful  againft  a  fencer  who  endeavours  to 
embarrafs  you  by  a  multiplicity  of  feints. 

Of  the  Spadroon. — The  fpadroon  being  much  light¬ 
er  than  the  broad  fword,  and  made  both  to  cut  and  thruft, 
is  therefore  a  weapon  well  adapted  to  thofe  who  are  maf- 
ters  both  of  the  frnall  and  broad  fword,  and  unite  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumftances  the  defenfive  and  offenfive  move¬ 
ments  of  the  two.  In  thrufting,  the  fpadroon  lias  an 
advantage  over  the  broad  (word,  on  account  of  the  cele¬ 
rity  with  which  that  movement  may  be  executed  ;  but  in 
cutting,  it  is  much  weaker,  in  its  effeCt. 

The  chief  defenfive  pofition  of  the  fpadroon  among  the 
French,  refembles  the  feconde  hanging  guard,  except 
that  the  blade  is  heldsnor.e  horizontally,  the  point  is  di¬ 
rected  at  the  antagonift’s  body  about  two  inches  below 
the  arm-pit,  and  the  wrift  held  on  a  level  with  the  (boul¬ 
der,  inftead  of  railing  it  high  enough  to  view  your  adver- 
fary  under  the  (hell.  From  this  guard,  by  dropping  the 
point  to  the  infide  or  outlide  of  your  pofition,  as  in  the 
prime  or  feconde  hanging  guard,  you  may  parry  any  cut 
or  thruft  made  below  the  neck.  Cuts  at  the  head  are  to 
be  parried  by  the  St.  George  ;  and  thofe  made  at  the 
cheek  and  neck  by  railing  the  hilt  to  a  primecr  feconde 
hanging  guard,  as  with  the  broad  fword.  Confiderable 
pradfice  will  be  neceffary  to  enable  you  to  hold  the  fword 
in  the  pofition  above  deferibed,  without  conftraint  or 
wavering;  as  alfo  to  attain  the  firnmels  requfite  for  par¬ 
rying,  and  a  fufficient  degree  of  celerity  in  ftriking  ,oc 
thrufting^ 

Although  the  above  guard  in  feconde  is  that  on  which 
the  molt  eminent  French  maffers  place  their  chief  depend¬ 
ence,  and  in  which  they  principally. inftruCt  their  fcholars  ; 
yet  the  guards  herein  directed  for  the  broad  (word,  will 
be  found  equally  ufeful,  efpecially  to  thofe  who  can  not 
retain  their  arm  a  fufficient  length  of  time  in  that  pofture. 
The  cuts  with  the  fpadroon  are  made  on  a  principle  fimi¬ 
lar  to  thofe  of  the'  broad  fword,  except  in  the  following 
i adduces.  The  weapon  being  lighter,  and  the  blade  Held 
more  horizontal,  the  difengaging  may  be  effected  with  a 
fmaller  circle  deferibed  by  the  point,  and  the  attack  made 
more  rapidly.  The  mode  of  recovering  from  cuts  1  and 
2,  when  you  chance  to  niifs  the  object  at  which  your  cut 
is  directed,  may  be  rather  more  in  front  than  with  the 
broad  fword  or  fabre,  inftead  of  the  blade  twinging  fo 
much  round  to  the  outfide  or  infide  of  your  pofition,  as  is 
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necefTary  with  t'nofe  weapons.  To  facilitate  this  method 
of  recovering,  cuts  1  and  2  with  the  fpadroon  may  be 
made  with  a  circular  direction  ;  whereas  the  u  eight  of  the 
iabre  renders  it  difficult  to  apply  the  edge,  unlefs  the 
cut  be  made  in  a  more  direCt  line. 

One  cut  withinfide  the  arm  feems  almoft  peculiar  to 
the  fpadroon,  (ince  few  have  fufncient  (frength  in  the  arm 
to  effeCt  it  with  the  broad  fword.  It  is  thus  performed  : 
your  antagonift  being  on  the  hanging  guard,  feign  a  thruft 
in  feconde,  and  if  he  attempts  to  parry  it  with  his  feeble, 
turn  your  nails  up  without  difengaging,  and,  railing  your 
point,  cut  at  the  infide  of  his  fword  arm.  This  cut,  if 
performed  with  fpirit,  is  generally  fure  to  difable;  and 
is  rendered  fafe,  by  your  antagonili’s  fword  being  occu¬ 
pied  in  a  vain  attempt  to  bear  out  your  fort,  which  is 
brought  againft  his  feeble  by  your  lungeing  forward  as 
you  raife  your  point.  If  he  links  his  hand  to  parry  with 
Ids  fort,  fpring  off  with  a  cut  at  the  upper  part  of  his 
arm,  on  the  outfide.  In  retiring  from  a  fuperior  force, 
the  mode  taught  by  the  French  of  fiourifhing  the  weapon 
is  (filed  a  la  dcbandadc ,  and  confifts  in  brandilhing  it  in 
front  of  your  poution  from  right  to  left,  turning  the  wrill 
up  and  down  fo  as  to  lead  with  a  true  edge,  the  point 
defcribing  the  figure  CO,  the  wrill  held  level  with  the 
fhculder.  By  this  method  an  adverfary  may  be  prevented 
from  advancing  too  fart  upon  you,  as  he  muft  firft  rtop 
the  motion  of  your  blade  before  he  can  fafely  attack,  and. 
the  next  rtep  you  retreat  fets  your  weapon  again  at  liberty. 

Of  the  SPANISH  and  ITALIAN  FENCING. 

The  Spaniards  have  a  method  of  ufing  the  fword  in 
many  refpeCts  different  from  all  other  nations;  and  which 
feems  to  have  obtained  among  the  nobility  ol  that  rich 
and  populous  country,  ever  fince  the  days  of  Cortez  and 
Pizarro,  fo  famous  for  their  conquefts  in  New  Spain. 
Their  prime  objeft  in  the  ufe  of  the  fword  is  to  give  a 
cut  on  the  head,  then  inftantly  recover,  and  plunge  a 
thruft  between  the  eyes,  or  in  the  throat.  Their  guard 
is  almoft  ftraight,  and  their  lunge  fatal,  whenever  the 
point  takes  place.  When  they  meet  and  form  their  poli- 
tion,  they  bend  the  right  knee,  and  ftraighten  the  left, 
Carrying  the  body  eredt.  When  they  retire,  they  bend 
the  left  knee,  and  ftraighten  the  right;  they  throw  the 
attitude  of  the  body  well  back,  prelenting  a  very  narrow 
line  of  defence  to  the  adverfary,  the  fide  only,  ever  ready 
to  catch  or  parry  with  the  left  hand,  or  perform  the  flip, 
gracefully,  with  the  right  foot  behind  the  left. 

The  Spanilli  fwords  are  near  five  feet  long  from  the  hilt 
to  the  point,  and  cut  with  both  edges;  it  is  the  two-edged 
fword.  The  (hell  is  alfo  very  large,  and  is  crofted  with 
a  fmall  bar,  which  extends  about  two  inches  on  each  (ide, 
terminated  by  a  knob  or  button.  They  make  ufe  of  this 
to  wrench  the  fword  out  of  the  adverfary’s  hand,  by 
bending  or  crofting  his  blade  with  it,  particularly  when 
they  contend  againft  the  long  fwords  of  their  own  coun¬ 
trymen  :  but  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  them  to  exe¬ 
cute  this  againft  the  common  drefs  fword  of  the  French 
and  Englifh,  or  the  broad  fword  and  fpadroon.  The  Spa- 
nifh  gentry  are,  however,  perfect  mailers  of  the  fword, 
and  never  appear  in  public  without  that  weapon  by  their 
fide.  Their  ordinary  guard  is  with  their  wrift  in  tierce, 
and  the  point  in  a  line  with  the  adverfary’s  eye.  They 
often  make  attacks  on  the  foot,  and  alfo  feints  or  half 
thrufts  to  the  face,  and  form  a  circle  with  the  point  of 
their  fword  to  the  left,  then  ftraightening  their  arm,  they 
advance  to  give  the  blow  on  the  head,  and  recover  in¬ 
ftantly  to  their  guard,  quite  in  line,  with  their  point  ftill 
to  the  adverfary’s  face. 

The  Englilh  fencer,  even  with  a  common  fword,  may 
eafily  defend  himfelf  againft  a  Spaniard,  provided  he  will 
coolly  parry  off  the  firft  attack,  and  aft  for  a  time  merely 
®n  the  defenfive.  In  this  rencounter  the  following  inftruc- 
tions  are  of  importance  :  commence  your  guard  rather  out 
of  diftance,  with  your  wrift  turned  in  tierce,  a  little  higher 
than  ordinary,  keeping  a  fteady  arm,  and  not  anfvvering 
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any  feints  the  adverfary  may  clutfe  to  make.  If  he  at¬ 
tempts  the  cut  upon  the  head,  parry  it  with  a  high  tierce, 
ftill  railing  your  wrift  and  bending  your  body  ;  then  clofe 
in  a  foot  or  more,  making  a  full  thruft  in  feconde,  with 
your  point  lower  than  ufual  in  that  thruft,  that  the  ad¬ 
verfary  may  not  be  able  to  catch  or  parry  it  with  his  left 
hand.  This  thruft  being  made,  recover  inftantly  to  a 
tierce,  and  then  traverfing  the  line  of  defence  to  the  right, 
with  a  forcible  turn  of  the  wrift  feek  his  fword  again. 
At  the  fame  inftant  bring  up  your  right  foot  to  your  left, 
to.  throw  off  his  point  ;  and  thus  you  will  be  enabled  to 
gain  frelh  ground  with  your  left  foot.  If  your  Spanilh 
adverfary  now  makes  a  thruft  at  your  face  or  neck,  you 
trmft  parry  it  by  difengaging  from  tierce  to  carte,  keeping 
your  wrilt  in  a  direct  line  with  the  fhoulder,  at  the  fame 
time  clofing,  to  get  within  his  blade  as  much  as  poffible, 
and  to  be  able  to  deliver  a  thruft  in  carte.  If  he  now  en¬ 
deavours  to  parry  with  his  left  hand,  feign  a  ftroke  at  it, 
making  at  the  fame  time  an  appel  of  the  foot,  thus  to 
baulk  his  hand  parade  ;  and  then  recovering  quickly  your 
point,  redouble  your  thruft  in  low  carte,  which  will  pro¬ 
bably  terminate  the  eonteft. 

Fencing  with  the  fword  and  dagger,  or  poniard,  is  a 
practice  peculiar  to  Italy;  but  chiefly  praCtifed  in  the 
Neapolitan  territory.  The  Italians  feldorn  go  out  at  night 
without  thefe  two  weapons;  and  their  expertnefs  in  the 
joint  ufe  of  them  merits  admiration.  Their  guard  is  com¬ 
monly  very  low  ;  but  they  vary  it  every  moment,  in  order 
to  perplex  their  adverfary.  They  place  much  dependence 
on  their  agility,  and  their  parrying  with  the  dagger;  and 
lienee  it  often  happens  that  when  two  Italians  fight,  they 
both  hit  together,  and  both  fall,  perhaps  mortally  wound¬ 
ed.  Indeed,  their  irritability  of  temper  is  fuch,  that  the 
affaffinations  committed  in  that  country  by  the  poniard, 
are  incalculable.  A  deliberate  fencer,  therefore,  even 
with  a  (ingle  weapon,  lias  ever  an  advantage  over  them  ; 
but  this  nnift  depend  on  his  knowledge  and  expertnefs  in 
the  fcience  of  the  fword,  directed  by  a  cool  temper.  The 
Italians  defend  all  the  infide,  and  the  lower  parts,  with 
the  dagger;  and  as  they  depend  entirely  on  this  parade, 
they  generally  lower  the  outfide  with  the  point  of  the 
fword.  To  oppofe  the  formidable  operation  of  thefe  two 
blades  by  the  lingle  fword,  you  mull  affume  your-guard 
with  your  wrift  turned  between  tierce  and  carte,  and  a 
little  lower  than  the  ufual  guard  ;'  and  fixing  your  point 
oppofite  the  adverfary’s  right  fhoulder,  make  frequent 
beats  on  his  outiide  guard,  accompanied  with  appels  of 
the  foot,  always  directing  your  point  towards  his  face,  to 
oblige  him  to  raife  his  wrift ;  and  the  moment  he  does  fo, 
you  mult  feize  the  opportunity  with  preciiion  and  viva¬ 
city  to  deliver  your  thruft  in  feconde,  and  then,  if  foiled, 
return  equally  quick  to  the  prime  parry  or  half-circle 
guard.  Should  the  Italian  atfume  the  guard  with  the 
point  in  a  line  with  his  fhoulder,  you  are  to  make  a  feint 
on  his  infide,  and  return  with  a  fudden  beat  on  his  outfide, 
by  fixing  your  fort  on  his  feeble,  then  throwing  in  a  lunge 
carte  over  the  arm,  which  will  probably  reach  home.  But 
fhould  he  perlift  in  holding  his  guard  lower  than  his  wrift, 
you  are  to  place  yourfelf  on  the  infide  guard,  there  mak¬ 
ing  a  half  thruft,  immediately  binding  his  blade,  and  de¬ 
livering  a  rapid  flanconuade.  Or  you  may,  after  the  half 
thruft,  crofs-bind  his  blade,  and  make  your  lunge  in  tierce. 
It  is  never  fafe  to  make  the  home  thruft  on  the  adverfary’s 
infide,  becaufe  the  dagger  is  fure  to  parry  the  blow,  and 
then  you  are  open  to  an  immediate  thruft  from  your  an¬ 
tagonift,  which  would,  in  nine  cafes  out  of  ten,  be  likely 
to  hit  a  vital  part.  But  fhould  the  Italian,  as  is  their 
cuftom,  flutter  about,  and  not  be  feettre  in  his  parades, 
feeking  to  parry  chiefly  with  his  fword  the  attacks  you 
make  upon  him  ;  in  fuch  cafe,  after  having  made  your 
feint  on  his  infide  guard,  and  outfide  the  dagger,  looking 
him  fternly  in  t lie  eye,  make  your  lunge  in  low  carte, 
which  if  done  with  rapidity,  will  terminate  the  eonteft.— 
This  fpecies  of  fencing  with  fword  and  dagger  has  never 
been  praCtifed  in  England. 
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The  Small  Sword  against  the  Broad  Sword.— 
Although  the  brand  fword  poffelles  a  decided  fuperiority 
over  the  fmall  fword,  yet  h  lias  often  happened  in  real 
contefl,  that  the  (mail  cut  and  thruft  fword  lias  defeated 
a  German  adverfary,  whofe  furious  onfet  with  the  broad 
fword  is  well  known,  and  wliofe  exercife  with  that  weapon 
■is  formed  almoft  from  the  cradle.  The  Germans,  Auf- 
trians,  Pruflians,  Swedes,  &c.  have  from  the  earliefl  ages 
ftudied  the  art  of  olfenfive  and  defenfve  war  with  the 
broad  fword.  Prom  thence  it  palTed  over  into  North 
Britain  ;  and  to  the  immortal  honour  of  the  highlanders, 
lias  ever  proved  an  all-conquering  weapon  in  their  hand. 
This  experience  of  its  formidable  utility  in  war,  lias  been 
the  caufe  of  its  more  general  introduction  into  the  Englifli 
army;  which  may  now  be  truly  confidered  as  the  firft  in  the 
world  ;  though  the  neceflity  for  thus  keeping  it  up  is  mod 
fincerely  to  be  lamented  by  every  friend  to  his  country. 

The  Germans  in  their  onfet  always  feek  the  fword  of 
their  antagonid  in  prime  or  feconde,  and  often  thruft  in 
thofe  pofitions  with  a  drawn-in  arm.  They  keep  their 
left  hand  to  the  bread  like  the  Spaniards,  with  intent  to 
parry  with  it ;  and  the  moment  they  draw  their  fword 
rliey  endeavour  to  beat  fiercely  with  its  edge  on  their  ad- 
verfary’s  blade,  with  intent  to  difarm  or  intimidate  him 
if  pollible.  The  adverfary  with  the  fmall  fword  nnidbe 
very  careful  of  his  didance,  and  keep  a  fecure  guard.  The 
dafed  pofition  is  undoubtedly  the  infide  guard  ;  but  it 
mud  be  fupported  by  the  mod  determined  refolution. 
The  blow  at  the  head  is  to  be  parried  with  the  fort  of  the 
fmall  fword,  holding  thewrid  in  tierce,  and  oppofing  the 
broad  fword  by  a!  mod  eroding  the  line  of  defence.  The 
moment  the  blow  is  parried,  you  are  to  ciofe  in  about  a 
foot,  and  bending  r lie  body,  return  a  lunge  in  feconde, 
redoubling  the  timid  if  opportunity  permits,  and  quick 
as  lightning  recover  your  guard.  If  the  cut  be  made  on 
the  outfide,  parry  the  drake  towards  the  adverfary’s  face, 
with  your  wrid  turned  half-way  to  tierce,  and  the  point 
Jdraight.  The  indant  the  blow  is  parried,  return  a  tlirud 
in  carte  over  the  arm,  and  redouble  the  fame  with  a  fe¬ 
conde.  The  cut  at  the  belly  on  the  outfide  is  to  be 
parried  by  turning  the  wrid  to  a  feconde,  and  lunging 
on  the  fame  fide.  The  infide  cuts  are  to  be  parried  with 
the  prime  parade,  at  the  fame  time  travelling  to  the 
outfide,  and  then  return  a  tlirud  in  prime.  To  enfure 
fuccefs  againd  the  broad  fword,  it  is  highly  requifite 
never  to  regard  any  fliam  motion,  feint,  or  other  arti¬ 
fice,  made  ufe  of  by  the  adverfary  with  a  view  to  intimi¬ 
date ;  but  flip  and  fiiun  his  blows  by  throwing  back  your 
body  in  a  line  with  his,  retiring  about  a  foot  at  a  time 
when  hard  prefied,  and  counteract  his  defigns  by  conti¬ 
nual  half  thruflsand  appels.  If  his  tnotionsare  dole  and 
perfevering,  you  mud  be  quick  to  parry,  in  order  to  fe- 
xure  your  traverfe  or  retreat.  Thus  your  didar.ee  mud 
be  maintained,  until  the  adverfary’s  motions  happen  to 
become  wide  or  loofe  :  then  ciofe  in  with  rapidity  and 
fpirit,  and  make  your  lunge  with  fufficicnt  ardour  to  hit 
him  with  effect.  Should  the  ground  be  in  his  favour, 
you  fliould  traverfe  to  the  right  or  left,  and  parry  till  you 
get  the  ground  in  your  own  favour,  or  perceive  him  tire 
rind  feel  fatigue  from  his  heavier  weapon  :  then  choofe  the 
favourable  moment  for  a  home  tlirud,  and  never  hazard 
a  thrud  or  lunge  at  random. 

Broad  Sword  against  the  Spadroon. — To  com¬ 
bat  this  weapon,  the  broad  fvvordfman  mud  be  mader  of 
all  the  parades  againd  the  tlirulis  above  deferibed,  fince 
-thruding  is  a  principal  objeCt  with  the  fpadroon.  Should 
your  antagonid’s  weapon  be  much  fiiorter  than  your  own, 
be  always  ready  to  faring  off  from  an  attempt  to  ciofe, 
otherwife  he  will  get  within  your  point,  and  the  length 
of  your  fword  will  prove  a  material  difadvantage.  Many 
fencers  ufe  the  fpadroon  in  a  manner  very  fimilar  to  that 
already  deferibed  for  the  broad  fword  ;  againd  which  the 
guards  before  mentioned  are  to  be  adopted.  In  contend¬ 
ing  with  fuch  as  depend  on  the  guard  in  feconde,  it  will 
•be  bed  to  engage  them  with  the  hand  in  the  pofition  of 
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the  infide  guard,  the  fort  of  your  blade  eroding  above 
your  antagonid’s  feeble,  and  your  point  about  eight  inches 
to  the  right  of  your  line  of  defence,  menacing  the  infide 
of  his  pofition.  Your  point  would  otherwife  be  oppofed 
to  your  advcilary’s  hilt,  and  both  weapons  in  parallel 
lines,  by  which  you  would  lofe  your  principle  of  defence, 
which  mud  always  depend  in  a  great  tneafure  on  the  crofs 
your  weapon  forms  to  that  of  your  antagonid. 

If  your  adverfary  endeavours  to  thrud  under  your  hilt, 
parry  by  finking  your  band  on  an  outfide  guard.  If  he 
difengages  under  your  hilt,  your  hand  is  already  on  an 
infide  guard,  and  you  have  only  to  raife  your  point  to  the 
left.  If  he  difengages  over  your  point,  he  mud  expofe 
the  infide  of  his  pofition  and  fword-arm.  In  attacking 
the  fpadroon  when  held  in  feconde,  the  eafied  cut  to  ef¬ 
fect  will  be  on  the  outfide  of  the  fword-arm,  fird  making 
a  light  feint  at  the  head  or  infide  of  the  face.  Another 
cut  may  be  effected  by  attacking  the  feeble  of  his  blade 
brifkly  with  your  fort,  and  beating  it  downwards  to  the 
outfide  of  his  pofition,  then  turn  your  wrid,  and  make 
cut  6,  at  his  ribs,  recovering  to  an  infide  guard.  It  will 
not  be  prudent  to  attempt  beating  the  fpadroon  to  the 
outfide  of  your  pofition,  becaufe  your  antagonid  can  eafily 
flip  from  that  beat  and  thrud  at  your  infide;  neither  fliould. 
the  broad  (word  hanging  guard  be  oppofed  to  the  fpa¬ 
droon,  except  merely  to  flop  a  cut,  unlefs  you  are  in  con- 
fiderable  praCIice,  and  much  accudomed  to  that  guard  ; 
for  the  fpadroon  is  fo  much  lighter  and  fwifter  in  its  mo¬ 
tions,  that  by  repeated  feints  your  arm  will  tire,  and  your 
antagonid  foon  gain  an  advantage  from  your  not  being 
able  to  anfwer  his  motions  with  fufficient  celerity. 

Broad  Sword  against  the  Musket  and  Bayonet. 
— In  this  rencounter  it  will  be  bed  to  parry  the  bayonet 
to  the  outfide,  by  dropping  the  blade  acrofs  the  barrel 
of  the  mulket,  as  in  the  outfide  hanging  guard,  the  back 
of  your  fort  ciofe  behind  the  elbow  of  the  bayonet.  The 
purchafe  thus  obtained  affifts  in  depping  forward  with  the 
left  foot  to  feize  the  barrel  with  the  left  hand,  which 
being  once  edeCted,  places  your  adverfary’s  life  in  your 
power.  If  you  parry  with  the  infide  hanging  guard,  the 
fort  of  your  fword  fliould  be  direded  to  the  hollow  of 
the  elbow  of  your  antagonid’s  bayonet,  and  you  mud  dep 
obliquely  to  the  right  with  the  right  foot,  advancing  your 
left  hand  under  the  arch  formed  by  your  right  arm  to 
feize  your  adverfary’s  mulket. 

In  this  method  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  although  your 
parade  may  not  have  weight  enough  to  beat  the  bayonet 
far  out  of  the  line  of  defence,  yet  by  depping  boldly  up 
with  your  left  or  right  foot,  according  to  whichever  pa¬ 
rade  you  ufe,  you  change  the  line  of  defence,  while  your 
blade  prevents  your  antagonid  from  withdrawing  his  wea¬ 
pon,  or  following  your  motion  with  his  point.  Another 
method  by  which  the  tlirud  of  a  bayonet  may  be  parried, 
is  by  oppofing  the  fort  of  the  bayonet  with  that  of  your 
fword  on  an  infide  guard,  and  beating  the  bayonet  towards 
the  left  of  the  line  of  defence,  then  feizing  it  with  your 
left  hand.  But  in  performing  this,  unlefs  yon  are  very 
quick,  the  adverfary  may  deceive  you  by  difengaging  un¬ 
der  the  hilt  of  your  fword. 

Sing  le-Stick. — In  a  conted  with  flicks,  if  you  parry 
with  an  infide  or  outfide  guard,  you  mud  endeavour  to 
meet  your  antagonid’s  blow  with  your  fort,  rather  more 
to  the  left  or  right  of  the  line  of  defence,  according  to 
which  fide  you  are  protecting,  than  with  a  fword.  By 
thefe  means  the  recoil  of  the  dicks  will  prevent  the  blow 
Aiding  down  to  your  knuckles,  and  in  proportion  as  you 
can  dop  your  antagonid’s  blow  wide  of  the  line  of  defence, 
you  obtain  a  greater  opening  to  return  it.  The  hanging- 
guard  is  however  the  mod  ufual,  and  often  the  fafed,  as 
it  affords  more  protection  to  the  head  and  face,  at  which 
tlie  blows  with  a  flitk  are  generally  directed.  The  only 
difl'erence  in  holding  this  guard  with  a  flick  inflead  of  a 
fword,  conlifls  in  directing  the  point  about  fix  inches  to¬ 
wards  the  outfide  of  your  anrngonifi’s  right  hip,  inflead 
of  oppolite  his  fide  ;  becaufe  the  point  of  a  dick,  if  held 
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flationarv  like  the  point  of  a  fword,  will  not  prevent  his 
advancing)  but  on  the  contrary  may  be  fcizcd  with  his 
left  hand. 

Among  cudgel-players  the  blows  from  this' pofition' are 
eftedfed  by  a  turn  of  the  wrift  differing  from  that  ufed 
with  the  broad  fword,  the  large  knuckles  of  the  hand, 
ir.ftead  of  the  middle  ones,  being  directed  towards  the 
objedt  at  which  the  blow. is  difcharged,  and  turned  down¬ 
wards  at  the  inftant  of  making  it.  If  the  opponent  fprings 
off  from  a_blow  made  in  this  manner, '.the- general  confe- 
quence  to  the  affailan';„  is  a  drain  of  the, wall,  or  the  lofs 
of  his  (lick.  Another  material  disadvantage  in  this  mode 
of  (triking  is,  that  imlefs'The  parties  engage  very  clofe, 
they  cannot  reach  to  hit  their  antagOnift.  When  contend¬ 
ing  with  a  perfon  who  endeavours  to  advance  for  this 
purpofe,  receive  his  blows  on  your  hanging  guard,  and 
return  a  timid  beneath  his  arm  either  at  his  face,  right 
lide,  or  belly,  griping  your  dick  very  firm,  that  your  thrud 
may  be  of  Sufficient  force  ;  then  quickly  recover  to  a  hang¬ 
ing  guard. 

If  you  ft-ind  on  guard  with  a  dick  previous  to  your  an- 
tagonid  making  his  attack,  it  is  impodible  to  avoid  prer 
denting  your  knuckles  as  an  objedt  for  his  cut,  without 
dome  change  of  pofition,  and  the  more  corredtly  you  are 
on  guard,  or  the  lefs  opening  you  leave  at  your  head  or 
body,  the  more  probable  it  is  that  he  will  feledt  your  hand 
as  the  part  at  which  to  diredt  his  blown  To  avoid  giving 
him  this  opportunity, . you  mud  change  repeatedly  from 
the  infideto  the  out  fide and"  hanging  guards,  threatening 
his  face  with  your  point  in  each  motion,  which  will  oc¬ 
cupy  his  attention,  and  prevent  his  making  fuch_choice  : 
or  if  you  do  not  choofie  thus  to  become  the  affailant,  but 
vviffi  that  your  antagonid  (hould  make  the  fird  attack, 
adopt  the  following  :  (land  on  a  wide  outfide  guard,  your 
right  foot  advanced  rather  more  than  ufuaf ;  t his  prefents 
an  opening  at  your  head  and  infide;  the  indant  he  moves 
to  feize  this  advantage,  diut  up  the  opening  by  dropping 
your  point  and  railing  your  hand  to  an  iiffide  hanging 
guard,  at  the  fame  time  drawing  back  the  right  foot  ; 
which  in  all  probability  will  remove  you  fo  far  that  his 
blow  will  fall  to  the  ground,  and  fvvay  his  arm  fo  much  as 
to  leave  him  expofed  to  your  return.  Obferve,  that  the 
hanging  guard  for  the  above  purpofe  is  not  to  be  taken 
by  railing  the  point  fird  with  a  fvveep  and  then  dropping 
it ;  but  by  indantly  dropping  the  point,  and  railing  the 
hand  to  the  left,  and  will  require  practice  to  execute  it 
with  precision  and  celerity. 

Cudgel-players  fpldom  pay  much  attention  to  protect¬ 
ing  .the  outfide  of  their  right  arm  or  ribs.  It  will  not, 
however,  be  fufe  to  drike  at  their  outfide,  except  in  re¬ 
turning  a  blow  which  you  have  jud  parried/  If  you  com¬ 
mence  an  attack  at  that  part,  you  will  mod  probably  re¬ 
ceive  a  cut  in  the  face  at  the  fame  indant.  The  bed  me¬ 
thod,  therefore,  is  to  receive  and  return  a  few  blows  on 
the  hanging  guard,  and  alternately  intermix  your  play 
v.  ith  cutting  at  the  wrid  and  elbow,  and  thruding,  thus 
keeping  them  at  a  greater  didance  than  they  have  been 
accudomed  to  ;  and  if  you. can  by  this  mode  induce  them 
to  defend  their  ribs,  feign  at  their  outfide,  and  throw  at 
the  head.  Very  few  cudgel-players  accudom  themfelves 
to  lunge  at  the  time  of  linking  ;  therefore  if  you  can  keep 
them  at  a  proper  didance,  you  will  be  out  of  their  reach 
while  they  are,  within  yours.  But  .(hould  your  antagonid 
fucceed  in  rufhing  clofe  up  to  you,  notwithstanding  all 
endeavours  to  keep  him  at  a  proper, didance,  you  may 
ealily  difarm  him  at  .the  indant  he  clofes.  If  he  advances 
on  a  hanging  guard,  oppofe  him  with  the  fame  guard  ; 
lower  your  body  by  fuddenly  bending  your  knees;  and 
pafs  your  left  hand  under  your  right  wrid,  feize  his  dick, 
advance  your  left  foot  and  knee  behind  hi?  right,  and 
dart  the  pommel  of  your  dick  in  his  face,  Hriking  up  his 
right  foot  at  the  fame  indant.  Or,  as  your  opponent  ad¬ 
vances,  thrud  your  left  arm  into  the  upper  angle  formed 
by  the  Crofs  of  your  weapons,  twine  your  arm  round  his, 
by  palling  your  hand  under  his  wrid  and  over  his  arm, 


and  b^ar  it  downwards:  then  nfe  your  pommel  and  left 
foot  as  before.  If  lie  advances, on  an  outfide  guard,  lay 
hold. of  his  dick  with  your  left  hand,  and  pull  it  down¬ 
wards  over  your  own,  at  thd  lame  time  dropping  your 
point  and  raifing'your  weapon  forcibly  to  the  pofition  of 
the  feconde  hanging  guard. 

As  cudgel-playing  is  a  valuable  introduction  to  a  dex- 
tenpusand  manly  life  of  the  broad  fword,  and  at  the  fame 
time  calculated  to  give  more  vigour  to  the  mufcular 
powers,  of  the  arm,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  athletic 
fport  is  not  more  encouraged  at  country  wakes  and  revels, 
as  was  the  cu.ft.om  with  our  .anceftofs ;  for  befides  that  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  training  up  our  youth  for  the 
army,  it  would  be  the  mean  of  indruCting  the  yeomanry 
throughout  thefe  kingdoms;  in  cafe  of  the  fudden  inva- 
lion  of  an  enemy,  how  to  make  a  bold  and  vigorous 
defence. 

APPLICATION  of  the  BROAD  SWORD  by 
CAVALRY. 

In  the  exercifc  of  the  cavalry  there  are  eight  guards,  five 
for  the  protection  of  the  rider  and  his  horfe  in  front,  and 
three  for  the  purpofe  of  covering  them,  when  under  the  ne- 
cefiity  of  retiring.  The  principal  pofition  is  diltinguifhed 
from  the  reft  by  the  term  guard ;  and  the  remaining  (even 
by  that  of  protect.  The  guard  covers  the  head,  (houlders, 
and  fword-arm,  from  cuts  i  and  2,  as'l.ikewife  from  thofe 
of  3  and  4;  requiring,  however,  in  the  latter,  a  trifling 
inclination  of  the  arm  downwards.  It  . is  not  only  a  pofi- 
tion  which  affords  greater  fecuriry  than. any  other,  but  it 
is  of  finch  a  nature  as  to  render, all  the  movements  necef- 
fary  to  be  made  from  it,  eafiy,  and  of  quick  execution. 

There  are  two  other  politions  for  the  defence  of  the 
horfeman  in  front ;  namely,  the  left  and  rig ht  protett.  They 
confift  limply  in  moving  the  fword-arm  to  the  left  and 
right  of  the  bridle-hand.  Thefe  guards  are  calculated  to 
give  protection  equally  again!!  the  thruft,  as  againft  the 
cuts  5  and  6  ;  and  either  in  making  or  receiving  a  charge, 
where  the  compaCtnefs  of  t lie  body  of  cavalry  does  not 
admit  of  ufing  the  edge  of  the  fiabre,  without  danger  to 
your  own  line.  They  are  alfo  well  adapted  in  any  mo¬ 
ment  of  confufion,  which  may  happen  in  real  aCtion,  to 
afford  a  greaf  degree  of  fecurity ;  as  by  a  quick  tranfverfe 
of  the  fword-arm,  three  or  four  times  repeated  from  left 
to  right,  the  blade  can  fcarcely  fail  to  meet  whatever  may 
be  pointed  in  that  direction,  before  it  can  reach  the  body. 

The  pofition  diltinguifhed  by  the  name  of  hanging  guard, 
protects  the  horfe’s  head  on  the  near  fide  ;  and  on  the  ojf 
fide,  it  is  covered  by  a  guard  called  the  right  protect.  The 
find  of  the  three  retiring  guards  is  for  the  protection  of  the 
bridle-arm,  and  left  fide  to  the  rear;  the  fecond  for  that 
of  the  right  arm  and  Ihoulder:  the  laft,  which  is  the  St. 
George,  concludes  the  eight  guards,  and,  when  on  horfe- 
back,  is  intended  for  the  protection  of  the  back  of  the 
head.  The  guards  to  the  rear  are  equally  fimple  and 
efficacious  with  thofe  for  protection  in  front  ;  but  the 
inode  of  carrying  them  into  effeCt  differs  from  the  general 
principles  of  fencing.  Comparatively  with  the  great  va¬ 
riety  of  movements  thefe  guards  are  calculated  to  meet, 
they  are  but  few  in  number,,  and  therefore  more  to  be  re¬ 
lied  on,  than  when  the  defence  depends  on  various  circum¬ 
volutions  of  the  blade,  which,  in  the  firlt  place,  cannot 
be  performed  within  fo  fiiort  a  time  ;  and  in  the  fecond 
muff  ever  be  rendered  more  uncertain,  from  the  difficulty 
of  execution. 

The  thruft  has  but  one  mode  of  execution,  whether 
applied  to  cavalry,  or  infantry  :  but  a  greater  degree  of 
caution  is  required  in  its  application  againft  cavalry,  than 
againft  infantry  ;.  for  if  the  point  is  parried,  the  adverfary’s 
blade  gets  within  your  guard,  which  is  not  to  be  reco¬ 
vered  again  in  time,  as  with  a  ftnall  fword;  the  weapon 
being  too  heavy  to  be  managed  with  the  reqnifite  degree 
of  quicknefs;  for  which  reafon  the  point  (hould  ieldcm  or 
never  be.given  in  the  attack,  but  be  principally  confined  to 
the  purfuit,  when  it  can  be  applied  with  effect  and  without 
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rifk.  Tjie  cafe  is  different  in  aCting  againrt  infantry,  as 
the  perfons  againrt:  whom  you  then  direCt  your  poiht,  are 
fo  much  below  your  own  level,  that  the  weight  of  your 
fvvord  is  not  felt;  confequently  it  is  managed  with  greater 
facility  than  with  an  extended  arm  carried  above  the  le¬ 
vel  of  the  fhoulder.  Therefore,  in  many  inftances  againrt 
infantry,  the  point  may  be  ufed  with-  as  much  eft'eCt  as 
the  edge,  and  with  the  fame  degree  of  fecurity. 

Ir.  that  part  of  the  cavalry  fword  exercife  which  relates 
folely  to  its  application  againrt;  infantry,  there  are  three 
movements,  the  point,  the  parry,  and  the  cut.  The  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  two  latter  movements  differs  from  the  mode 
laid  down  in  the  general  rules  for  common  practice.  This 
difference  is  cccafioned  by  the  relative  fituation  of  the 
contending  parties.  A  perfon  on  horfeback  is  elevated  fo 
much  above  thofe  aCting  on  foot,  that  it  is  neceffary  for 
him  to  bend  his  elbow,  in  order  to  take  a  fweep  to  give 
his  cut  with  eft'eCt and  this  may  be  fecurely  done,  as  the  . 
fword-arm  is  not  expofed  in  the  conteft.  Only  the  four 
diagonal  cuts  can  be  thus  applied  againrt  infantry  :  cuts  i 
and  4  are  made  on  the  near  fide,  and  2  and  3  on  the  off 
fide  of  the  horfe.  The  thruft  of  a  bayonet  is  parried, 
whether  made  on  the  near  or  off  fide,  by  forcing  it  back¬ 
ward  or  forward,  as  circumrtances  may  direCt ;  only  jt  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  the  parry  is  made  with  the  back  of 
the  blade,  inffead  of  expofing  the  edge. 

It  fhould  be  remembered,  that  very  little  force  is  re- 
quifite  to  produce  the  defired  effedt  from  the  application 
of  the  edge,  if  condudted  with  (kill  ;  and  that  whether 
with  a  ftraight  fword  or  fcymiter  blade,  no  cut  can  be 
made  with  effedt  or  fecurity,  where  the  weapon  does  not 
at  once  free  itfelf  from  the  objedt  to  which  it  is  applied  ; 
otherwife  it  muff:  turn  in  the  hand,  and  give  a  contufion 
rather  than  a  cut ;  for  which  reafon  thofe  wounds  are  the 
mod  fevere,  which  are  made  neareft  to  the  point.  A 
fwordfman  cannot  therefore  be  too  accurate  in  judging 
the  diftance  within  the  reach  of  his  own  weapon,  which 
can  alone  be  done  by  habit  and  ftriCt  attention.  With  a 
fcymiter,  not  more  than  four  or  five  inches  of  the  point 
fhould  meet  your  adverfary,  and  rtill  lefs  with  a  ftraight 
blade,  whofe  conftruCtion  is  by  no  means  fo  well  calcu¬ 
lated  for  extricating  itfelf. 

In  coming  to  the  pofition  of  the  guard,  diredt  the  fword- 
hand  to  the  antagonift’s  left  ear,  or  immediately  to  the 
part  at  which  the  cut  is  intended  to  be  made,  keeping  the 
hand  above  the  level  of  the  fhoulder;  and  as  the  hilt  is 
to  be  a  protedtion  for  the  head,  at  the  moment  the  blade 
is  in  the  diredtion  of  making  either  a  thruft  or  cut,  it 
ought  never  to  be  moved  from  the  pofition  pointed  out, 
when  adting  againrt  cavalry  ;  and  as  the  antagonift  changes 
his  ground,  let  the  fword-hand  fliift  accordingly  ;  but, 
fhould  he  get  round  to  the  rear,  then  of  courf'e  the  guard 
muff:  give  way  to  the  modes  of  protecting  in  that  di¬ 
redtion. — The  further  confideration  of  the  evolutions  of 
the  fword  by  the  cavalry,  forms  a  branch  of  military 
tactics. 

FEN'CING-MASTER.y.  One  who  teaches  the  fcience 
of  defence,  or  the  ufe  of  weapons. — A  fencing-majlcr  named 
•TEmilius  Lepidus  kept  his  gladiators  there.  Rfcommon. 

FEN'CIN G-SCHOOL,y.  A  place  in  which  the  ufe  of 
weapons  is  taught. — If  a  man  be  to  prepare  his  fun  for 
duels,  I  had  rather  mine  fhould  he  a  good  wreftler  than  an 
ordinary  fencer,  which  is  the  moft  a, gentleman  can  attain 
to,  unlefs  he  will  be  conftantly  in  the  fencing  fchool,  and 
qvery  day  exercifing.  Locke. 

To  FEND,  v.  a.  To  keep  off;  to  flint  out.  To  fend 
the  boat,  is  to  keep  it  from  being  daihed  againrt  the  rock, 
fliore,  &c. 

To  FEND,  v.n.  To  difpute;  to  fliift  off  a  charge. — 
The  dexterous  management  of  terms,  and  being  able  to 
fend  and  prove  with  them,  partes  fora  great  part  of  learn¬ 
ing  ;  but  it  is  learning  diftinCt  from  knowledge.  Locke. 

FEN'DER,y.  An  iron  plate  laid  before  the  fire  to  hin¬ 
der  coals  that  fall  from  rolling  forward  to  the  floor.  Any 
thing  laid  or  hung  at  the  fide  of  a  fliip  to  keep  oft' violence. 
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FEN'lDER-BOLTS,  /.  Iron  pins  ftuck  into  the  outer- 
moft  walls  of  a  fliip,  to  fave  her  fides  from  hurts  and 
bruifes. 

FENE'GUE-HOTUN,  a  town  of  Chinefe  Tartary: 
630  miles  eart-north-eaft  of  Peking.  -  ' 

FENELO'N  (  Francis  de  .Salignac  de  la  Motte),  arch- 
bifliop  of  Cambray,  one  of  the  moft  excellent  and  diftin- 
gniffied  perfons  of  his  time,  was  born  of  an  ancient  family 
at  the  caftle  of  Fenelon,  in  Quercy,  in  the  province  of 
Perigord,  in  16(51.  His  father,  Pons  de  Salignac,  was 
marquis  of  Fenelon  ;  his  mother  was  Louife  de  la  Cropte, 
fifter  to  the  marquis  de  St.  Abre.  He  received  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  his  education  at  home,  where  the  native  fweet- 
nefs  of  his  temper,  arid  the  delicacy  of  his  fentiments, 
were  fondly  clierirtied  and  improved.  The  early  dawn  of 
his  genius  proved  an  unerring  prognoftic  of  his  future  re¬ 
putation.  Fie  might,  indeed,  be  faid  to  have  inherited 
both,  from  a  long  roll  of  illuffrious  ancestors  ;  his  own 
being  the  ninth  literary  name1  that  has  reflected  luftre  on 
the  lioufe  of  Salignac.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  Fene¬ 
lon  was  ordained  a  pried,  and  engaged  in  th£  duties  of  the 
fiicred  office  with  exemplary  attention.  We  find  him  not 
long  afterward  lent  by  Louis  XIV.  at  the  head  of  a  million 
for  converting  the  proteftants  in  Saintonge  and  A.unis. 
That  unfortunate  feCt  had  experienced  all  the  rigours  of 
perfecution,  under  the  influence  of  oldTellier,  the  chan¬ 
cellor,  and  Louvois,  his  foil.  The  fcaftbld,  the  gallows, 
and  dragonade,  incefluntly  difplayed  the  barbarous  impo¬ 
licy  of  the  French  court,  and  the  conftancy  of  the  mar¬ 
tyred  Hugonots.  The  king,  Louis  XIV.  perceiving  at 
laft  the  pernicious  effects  of  this  depopulating  cruelty, 
difpatched  Fenelon  to  combat  hereby  in  thofe  provinces 
with  the  gentle  arms  of  eloquence  and  ability.  This 
amiable  ecclefiaftic,  therefore,  having  obtained  a  promife, 
that  the  bloody  arm  of  coercion  fliould  be  fufpended 
within  the  precincts  of  his  million,  preached  peace  and 
good-will  to  the  long  perfecuted  Calvinifts.  His  converts, 
it  is  true,  were  net  numerous,  but  they  were  the  converts 
of  conviction  or  of  perfualion  at  lead.  Even  fucli  as  re¬ 
jected  his  doCtrine,  could  not  help  efteeming  the  man, 
and  wondering  how  fo  much  charity  and  benevolence 
could  be  united  with  fo  unmerciful  a  religion. 

In  1689,  having  juft  completed  the  thirty-eighth  year 
of  his  age,  the  king  appointed  him  preceptor  to  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  the  prefumptive  heir  to  the  crown.  Some 
of  the  moft  amiable  and  accompliflied  men  in  the  king¬ 
dom  were  aflbeiated  with  him,  in  forming  the  mind  of  a 
young  prince,  on  whofe  propenfities,  whether  good  or 
evil,  the  fate  of  millions  was  afterwards  to  depend.  The 
celebrated  Fleury  was  fub-preceptor;  Langeron,  the  faith¬ 
ful  friend  of  Fenelon,  was  reader;  and  Valois,  an  horieft 
jefuit,  was  confeflbr  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  Among 
the  members  of  this  alfociation,  the  moft  perfeCt  unani¬ 
mity  prevailed.  They  feemed  actuated  by  one  mind,  and 
labouring  only  for  one  objeCt,  the  improvement  of  their 
royal  charge.  Tin  ugh  the  foil  on  which  thefe  virtuous 
fellow-labourers  were  employed  was  not  ungrateful,  it 
yet  abounded  with  rank  weeds,  produced  or  cherifhed  by 
early  indulgence  and  flattery.  The  duke  of  Burgundy, 
then  in  his  eighth  year,  was  quick,  penetrating,  and  re¬ 
markably  diligent  for  fo  .lender  an  age,  but  he  was  alfo 
choleric,  impetuous,  haughty,  and  capricious.  The.  good 
fe'nfe  of  the  inftruCtors,  as  well  as  the  elevated  rank  of 
their  pupil,  forbade  theadoption  of  corporeal  chaftitement 
ip  eradicating  his  foibles.  They  ufed  a  more  gentle  and 
effectual  method,  which  might  perhaps  in  fome  meafure 
be  introduced  into  q,very  family,  and  into  moft  feminaries 
..of  private  or  public. education.  Whenever  any  thing  de- 
ferving  of  reprehenjion  appeared  in  the  prince's  conduCt, 
a  fevere  filence  prevailed  throughout  the  houfehold ;  even 
the  loweft  domeftic  was  taught  to  lignify  his  difappreba- 
tion  by  a  melancholy  yeferve.  The  royal  tranfgreflor, 
fenfible  and  ingenuous,  abandoned  thus  to  folitary  reflec¬ 
tion  amidft  the  general  gloom,  foon  burft  into  tears,  and 
implored  forgivenefs,  which  Was  never  fternly  reft.  .‘d. 
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The  vices  of  habit  thus  gradually  corrected,  thofe  of 
temper  were  occafionally  reproved  with  delicate  raillery, 
■or  their  deformity  reflected  from  the  moral  mirror  of 
fome  tale  or  fable.  Sullennefs  and  obfiinacy  were  noticed 
with  more  direct  reprehenfion,.  and  fometimes  puniftied 
by  the  privation  of  an  anmfement  or  a  favourite  (tudy; 
for  by  their  converfation,  w'hich  w'as  not  lefs  entertaining 
than  inflruftive,  they  had  infpired  him  with  fuch  a  relith 
for  mental  improvement,  that  the  temporary  fufpenfion 
of  it  became  fomething  more  than  a  negative  puniffiment. 
His  ftudies  were  dire&ed  neither  by  conftraint,  nor  by  rule. 
He  was  generally  left  to  the  guidance  of  his  own  tafte  ; 
but  if  they  wifhed  to  diredt  his  application  to  any  parti¬ 
cular  branch  of  fcience,  it  was  enough  to  introduce  the 
fubjedt  in  a  favourable  light ;  he  immediately  became  im¬ 
patient  to  acquire  it.  The  dry  morality  of  the  fchools 
was  exploded  by  thofe  judicious  inftructors,  and  the 
charms  of  virtue  were  engraved  on  the  tender  mind  of  the 
pupil  by  the  finger  of  tafte.  The  mod  exalted  virtues  of 
humanity  were  agreeably  exemplified  to  him  from  hiftory 
or  fable.  Even  new’  works  were  produced,  in  order  to 
inculcate  thefe  lelfons  with  more  facility  and  fuccefs ; 
and  for  this  were  compofed,  the  Dialogues  of  the  Dead, 
and  the  Adventures  of  Telemachus.  Fenelon  was  re¬ 
warded  for  his  fervices  in  forming  the  mind  of  the  young 
prince,  firft  with  the  abbey  of  St.  Vallery,  and  afterward 
with  tire  fplendid  archbifhopric  of  Cambray,  which  alfo 
contained  a  dukedom. 

The  moil  extraordinary  inftance  of  weaknefs  or  foible 
in  Fenelon,  was  his  connexion  with  madame  Guyon,  a 
•woman  of  weak  underftanding  and  wild  imagination.  Af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  her  luifband,  (he  gave  herfelf  up  to  exer- 
cifes  of  devotion,  and  indulged  ftrange  vifions  of  myftic  and 
divine  love.  From  the  fafcination  of  youth  and  beauty, 
the  pronenefs  of  the  human  mind  to  embrace  error,  and 
the  unaccountable  attachment  which  mankind  generally 
difcover  for  mad  people  and  for  enthufiafts,  madame 
Guyon  made  many  new  converts  ;  and,  among  the  reft, 
ftrange  to  relate,  the  new  archbifhop  of  Cambray.  Fene- 
lon’s  partiality,  which  he  manifefted  for  this  lady  and  her 
opinions,  has  been  vindicated  by  fome  of  his  biographers, 
but  without  altering  the  nature  of  things.  Indeed  it  could 
hardly  be  thought  decent  in  the  archbifhop  to  encourage 
the  promulgator  of  dodrines  at  once  abfurd  and  fanatical ; 
and  which  have  a  tendency  to  inflame  thofe  appetites  and 
paflions  which  it  is  the  objeft  of  religion  and  morality  to 
regulate  and  reftrain  :  for  that  there  was  a  portion  of  fen- 
fuality  in  the  devotion  of  madame  Guyon,  was  never  diL 
puted  by  the  rational  part  of  the  public  ;  and,  as  flie 
openly  afferted  her  nuptials  with  Jefus  Chrift,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  defend  her  from  the  charge  of  impiety. 
From  this  folly  a  ftorm  began  to  gather  over  his  head; 
and  he  was  fora  time,  by  order  of  pope  Innocent  XII. 
confined  within  the  limits  of  Cambray.  But  we  will  turn 
from  this  unfavourable  part  of  the  archbifhop’s  condud, 
and  follow  him  to  his  diocefe,  where  he  fhone  forth  a 
bright  example  of  piety  and  of  virtue. 

His  vifitorial  and  inftrudive  labours  throughout  fo  large 
a  diocefe  were  inceffant.  In  his  diftribution  of  appoint¬ 
ments  and  preferments,  it  is  remarked  that  he  never  pa- 
tronifed  a  fingle  perfon  from  the  influence  of  the  court, 
or  of  any  great  man  whatever,  but  made  learning  and  me¬ 
rit  the  foie  recommendation  to  his  favour  ;  and  in  the 
courfe  of  his  miniftry,  he  introduced  to  public  notice  and 
diftindion,  a  greater  number  of  eminent  literary  charac¬ 
ters,  than  the  whole  epifcopacy  of  France.  Impartial  and 
affable,  yet  find  in  all  t lie  concerns  of  his  diocefe,  he 
infpired  his  vicars  and  inferior  clergy  with  the  fame  benign 
and  confcientious  fentiments.  The  poor  revered  in  him 
the  adive  piety  of  the  ecclefiaftic,  and  bleffed  the  dif- 
terning  liberality  of  the  prince.  They  always  had  free 
accefs  to  him.  He  heard,  pitied,  and  relieved,  their  dif- 
trefs.  But  his  cares  were  not  merely  epifcopal.  Tem¬ 
poral  as  w  ell  as  religious  beneficence  was  included  in  the 
wide  fphere  of  his  philanthropy.  The  fevere  winter  of 


1709  having  blafted  the  hopes  of  the  hufbandman,  the 
French  army  in  Flanders  were  greatly  diflreffed  in  the 
fucceeding  fummer,  for  the  want  of  forage  and  magazines. 
The  archbifhop  of  Cambray  fet  an  example  of  patriotifm 
and  humanity  to  the  provinces  around,  in  gratuitoufly 
fupplying  the  wants  of  thofe  troops;  thoufands  of  whom 
muft  othervvife  have  fallen  the  famiftied  vidims  of  their 
fovereign’s  criminal  ambition.  Though  Fenelon  fincerely 
lamented  that  deftrudive  and  unchriftian  fpirit  in  Louis 
XIV.  he  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  relieve  the  un¬ 
happy  inftruments  of  it.  After  the  hard-fought  battle  at 
Malplaquet,  be  converted  his  palace  and  diocefan  femi- 
nary  into  hofpitals  for  the  wounded  officers  and  foldiers; 
but  thefe  not  being  fuffieient  for  all  that  flood  in  need  of 
his  humane  affiftance,  he  hired  houfes,  in  which  he  lodged 
and  villted  the  reft  with  paternal  tendernefs  and  care.  In 
the  courfe  of  that  perilous  war,  his  military  guefts  were 
generally  fucceeded  by  crowds  of  diftreffed  fugitives  from 
the  country,  who,  on  the  approach  of  ail  hoftile  army, 
fought  fecurity  within  the  walls  of  Cambray.  Neither  the 
fqualid  appearance  of  poverty,  the  corruption  of  wounds, 
nor  the  contagious  breath  of  putrid  difeafe,  deterred  him 
from  perfonal  attendance  on  the  mod  loathfome  objects 
among  them.  Furnifhed  with  clothing,  food,  and  me¬ 
dicine,  at  his  expence,  they  alfo  received  dally  confolatioiu 
and  inftruftion  from  their  noble  benefactor. — It  is  among 
the  moft  pleafing  anecdotes  of  the  war,  that  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  the  other  generals  of  the  allies,  when 
in  poffeffion  of  that  part  of  Flanders,  exprefsly  exempted 
the  ardhiepifcopal  lands  of  Cambray  from  all  pillage  or 
exaftion,  regarding  them  as  devoted  to  the  purpofes  of 
common  beneficence.  They  frequently  paid  their  ref  pedis 
to  the  worthy  prelate,  and  always  received  from  him  the 
ftrongeft  imprellions  of  efteem  and  admiration.  Yet  pre¬ 
vious  to  thofe  unbounded  calls  on  his  munificence  and 
bounty,  he  experienced  the  misfortune  of  having  his  pa¬ 
lace  at  Cambray,  with  all  its  furniture  and  books,  con- 
fumed  by  fire.  Fie  bore  the  lofs  with  perfeCt  tranquillity, 
obferving,  “  that  it  was  better  all  thefe  fttould  be  burned, 
than  the  cottage  of.  one, poor  family.”' 

He  w  as  a  ftrong  oppofer  of  the  Janfenifts,  and  his  re- 
monftrances  to  the  king  concerning  his  illicit  connexion 
with  madame  de  Maintenon,  threw  him  out  of  favour  at 
court.  The  death  of  his  pupil,  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
followed  by  thofe  of  his  intimate  friends  and  admirers, 
the  dukes  of  Chevreufe  and  Beauvilliers,  were  alfo  fevere 
blows  to  his  feelings.  This  excellent  prelate  died  on, the 
8th  of  January,  1715,  in  the  fixty-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
amid  the  unfeigned  borrow  of  his  friends  and  connexions, 
and  the  bleftings  and  regrets  of  the  poor.  He  died  as  he 
lived,  without  debt,  and  without  accumulation,  having 
difpofed  of  his  revenue,  as  the  faithful  fteward  of  Provi¬ 
dence.  “  In  no  fenfe,  (fays  his  biographer,)  did  he  abufe 
the  talents  intruded  him  by  heaven  ;  an  imputation  on 
whole  goodnefs  it  would  be  to  doubt  his  prefent  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  moft  gracious  rewards  that  the  divine  juftieg 
and  bounty  can  beftow.” 

The  principal  works  of  Fenelon  are,  1.  Dialogues  of 
the  Dead,  2  vols.  121110.  2.  Dialogues  on  Eloquence  in 

general,  and  on  that  of  the  Pulpit  in  particular  ;  with  a 
Letter  on  Rhetoric  and  Poetry,  i2mo.  addreffed  to  the 
French  academy,  of  which  he  became  a  member  in  1693. 
3.  Philcifophical  Works,  or  Demonftrations  of  the  Exift- 
ence  of  a  God  by  natural  Proofs,  121110.  4.  Letters  on 

different  Religious  and  Metaphyfical  Subjects,  121T10. 
5.  Spiritual  Works,  4  vols.  121110.  6.  Sermons,  nmo, 

and  feveral  pieces  in  favour  of  the  bull  Unigenitus,  and 
of  the  Formulary.  Of  all  his  writings,  hisTelemachus  is  at 
prefent  by  much  the  moft  known;  and  fcarceiy  has  any 
performance  been  more  generally  popular.  As  a  work  of 
invention  it  has  great  merit,  and  is  read  with  pleafure  for 
the  beauties  of  its  ftyle,  and  the  elegance  of  its  fidtions, 
even  by  thofe  who  are  little  interefted  in  its  political 
leftbns.’  It  lias  been  publifhed  in  a  great  variety  of  forms, 
and  tranftated  into  moft  modern  languages. 

FENERA/TIONj 
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FEN-ERA'l'TON,  /  ifeneratio,  Lat.]  Ufury ;  the 
gain  of  intereft  ;  the  praddice  of  increafing  money  by 
lending.— The  hare  figured  not  only  pufillanimity  and 
timidity  from  its  temper,  but  feneration  and  ufury  from 
its  fecundity -and  fuperfostation.  Broum. 

FENERA'TIOUS, ,adj.  Belonging  to  ufury.  Cole. 

FEN'ERI,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Chiampa. 

FENES'TRA,yi  [Lat.  a  window.]  In  anatomy,  two 
holes  in  the  barrel  of  the  ear  next  the  drum  ;  the  one 
called  ovalis,  and  the  other  rotunda. 

FENES'TRAL,  adj.  Belonging  to  a  window. 

FENESTR  AN'GE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Meurte,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
dirtrift  of  Dieuze,  on  the  Sarte,  formerly  the  capital  of  a 
lord Ihip  of -the  fame  name;  which  being  veiled  in  the 
duchy  of  Lorraine,  was  ceded  with  it-  to  France  :  fix 
leagues  and  a  half  eaft  of  Chateau  Salins,  and  eleven  eaft- 
north-eaft  of  Nancy. 

FENESTREL'LE,  a  town  or  village  of  Savoy,  in  a 
valley,  on  the  river  Clufon  ;  where  the  French  built  a 
fortrefs  when  in  the  hands  of  that  crown,  but  by  the  peace 
of  Utrecht  it  was  returned  to  Savoy  a  twelve  miles  north- 
north- weft  of  Pignerola,  and; eleven,  eaft  of  Sezanne. 

FENEU',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mayne  and  Loire,- and  chief-place. of  a  canton,  in  thedif- 
tridt  of  C.hateauneuf :  two  leagues  north  of  Angers,  and 
two  and  a  half  fouth-fou th-.weft  of  Chateau neuf. 

FENG-HOA,  a  town  of  Alia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Co¬ 
rea  :  twenty-five  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Ping-hai. 

FEN  'KI,  a  town  of  Alia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Corea : 
thirty-fix  miles  north-north-weft;of  Long-kouang. 

FE'NIT,  an  ifland  of  Ireland,  in  the  bay  of  Tralee,  on 
the  weftern  coaft':  feven  miles  weft  from  Tralee. 

F-E'NIX,  a  river  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
which  runs  into  the  fea,  in  Bullicotton  bay. 

FEN'NEL,  f.  in  botany.  See  Anethum. 

FEN'NEL-FI.OWER.'  See  Nigella. 

FEN'NEL. GIANT.  See  Ferula. 

FEN'NEL.  (Hog’s.)  See  Peucedanum. 

FEN'NY,  adj.  Marftiy  ;  boggy  ;  Moorilh  : 

The  hungry  crocodile,  and  hilling  fnake, 

lAirk  in  the  troubl’d  fiream  and  Jenny  brake.  Prior. 

Inhabiting  the  marfti  : 

Fillet  of  a  fenny  fnake, 

In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake.  Shakefpeare. 

FEN'NY-STRATFORD,  a  fmall  town  in  Bucking- 
hamftiire,  feated  on  the  rifing  bank  of  the  river  Lofield, 
over  which  is  a  large  ftone  bridge.  The  town  conlifts  of 
one  principal  ftreet,  on  the  Weft-Chefter  road,  forty-five 
miles  from  London,  and  one  crofs-ftreet,  leading  to  Aylef. 
bury,  which  is  fixteen  miles  diftant.  On  one  fide  of  the 
town  is  Simpfon-place,  belonging  to  fir  Thomas  Han- 
mer,  bart.  and  on  the  other  is  Bletchley,  a  large  village, 
where  Hands  the  mother-church;  it  has  a.  ring  of  eight 
bells,  is  large  and  elegant,  and  the  chancel  beautifully 
ornamented  with  figures  of  the  twelve  apoftles.  it  has 
a  market  on -Mondays,  and  four  fairs  annually,  viz. 
April  19  for  cattle,  July  18  for  toys,  and  October  10  and 
November  28  for  cattle.  The  chief  manufacture  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  is  white  bone  lace.  The  foil 
is  excellent  for  all  forts  of  grain  ;  befides  fome  'very  rich 
grazing  paftures. 

FE'NO,  a  lake  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Leitrim : 
fixteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Carrick. 

FEN'SUCKED,  adj.  Sucked  out  of  marfhes : 

Infect  her  beauty, 

You  fenfudd  d  fogs,  drawn  by  the  powerful  fun.  Shakefp, 

FEN'TE,  a  town  of  Egypt :  fifteen  miles  north  of 
Abu-Girge. 

FEN'TON  (fir  Geoffrey),  privy  counfellor  and  fecre- 
tary  in  Ireland  during  the  reigns  of  queen  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.  well  known  for  his  tranflation  of  Guicciardin’s 
Hiftory  of  the  Wars  of  Italy,  dedicated  to  queen  Eliza- 
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beth  in  1579.  He  died  at  Dublin  in  1608  ,  after  having 
married  his  daughter  to  Mr.  Boyle,  afterward  the  great 
earl  of  Corke- 

FEN'TON  (Eliftia),  an  ingenious  poet  of  an  ancient 
family  near  Newcaftle  in  Staffordlhire,  where  he  was  born 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  feventeenth  century.  Being  the 
youngeft  of  twelve  children,  he  was  -deftined  to  a  pro- 
feffion  ;  and,  after  a  fchool-education,  was  entered  of  Je- 
fus-college,  Cambridge.  His  confcientiotis  fcruples  re- 
fpedting  the  oaths,  required  in  the  reigns  of  king  Wil¬ 
liam  and  queen  Anne,  precluded,  all  expectations  of 
ecclefiaftical  emolument;  he  therefore  left  the  univerfity 
with  no  other  profpeCts  than  Inch  as  he  could  derive 
from  his  literary  talents.  Fie  was  for  fome  time  uftier  at 
a  fchool  in  Surrey,  and  afterwards  mafter  of  the  free- 
fchool  at  Sevenoaks  in  Kent ;  from  whence  he  was  taken, 
in  1710,  by  St.  John,  lord  Bolingbroke.  He  had  already 
made  himfelf  known  as  a  poet,  particularly  on  the  popu¬ 
lar  topics  of  the  fuccelfes  in  queen  Anne’s  reign,  and  the 
glory  of  our  great  general  Marlborough,  which  his- prin¬ 
ciples  did  not  forbid  him  to  celebrate;  and  he  was  as 
generally  beloved  for  the  amiablenefs  of  his  manners,  as 
refpeCted  for  his  abilities.  Hi$  induftry  met- with  an  em¬ 
ployment  which  engaged  rather  his  verfifying  than  his 
poetical  powers.  This  was  that  of  becoming  an  auxiliary 
to  Pope  in  his  tranflation  of  the  Odyffey.  It  is  known 
that  he  portioned  out  half  of  the  talk  to  Bronte  and  Fen¬ 
ton  ;  the  latter  had  the  firft,  fourth,  nineteenth,  and 
twentieth  books,  declining  the  eleventh, which  he  had 
before  rendered  into  blank,  verfe.  lie  performed  his 
work  very  creditably,  and  received  for  it  three  hundred 
pounds.  In  1723,  his  tragedy  of  Mariamne  was  brought 
upon  the  ftage,  and  received  with  great  applaule.  To  a 
corrected  edition  of  Milton’s  Poems  he  prefixed  a  Life 
of  that  great  author,  written  with  elegance  and  fairnefs. 
In  1729,  he  publilhed  a  fplendid  edition  of  Waller,  with 
illuftrative  notes.  Soon  after,  in  1730,.  his  life  came  to 
an  early  clofe,  at  the  feat  of  Mrs.  Trumball,  at  Eaft- 
hampftead  in  Berkftiire.  Corpulence  and  the  gout, 
brought  on  by  indolence  and  indulgence,  were  faid  to  be 
the  cuiifes  of  his  diffolution.  The  poetry  of  Fenton, 
though  preferved  in  the  body  of  Englifh  poets,  at  pre- 
fent -attracts  little  notice.  Yet  his  Ode  to  Lord  Gower 
was  pronounced  by  Pope  to  be  exceeded  by  none  in  the 
Englifh  language,  except  Dryden’s  on  St.  Cecilia’s  Day. 
His  tragedy  of  Mariamne,  founded  on  the  ftory  of  Herod, 
as  related  by  Jofephus,  maintains  a  refpedtable  rank 
among  Englifh  dramatic  compofitions,  particularly  thofe 
of  the  poetical  clafs,  though  it  has  difappeared  from  the 
ftage. 

FEN'UGREEK,/.  in  botany.  See  Trigo.nella. 

FEN' WICK, .a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Air: 
feven  miles  north-eaft  of  Irvine. 

FE'OD,  or  Feud,  J'.  See  the.article  Tenure. 

FE'ODAL,  adj.  \_fcodalis,  vclfeudalis,  Lat.]  Of  or  be¬ 
longing  to  the  feud  or.  fee.  1  2  Car.  1 1 .  c.  24.  See  Tenure, 

FE'ODAL  SYSTEM,  the  conftitution  of  fiefs,  or  feuds. 
See  the  articles  Law,  ;jnd  Tenure. 

FEOD  A'LITY.  See  Fealty. 

FE'ODARY,  or  Feu'dary,/.  [  feudatar'm ,  Lat.]  An 
officer  of  the  court  of  wards,  appointed  by.  the  mafter  of 
that  court  by  virtue  of  the  ftatute  32  Hen.  VLII.  c.  26. 
whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  be  prelent  with  the  efeheator  in 
every  county  at-  the  finding  of  offices  of  lands,  and  to  give 
in  evidence  for  the  king  as  well  concerning  the  value  as 
the  tenure ;  and  his  office. was  alfo  to  furve.y  the  lands  of 
the  ward,  after  the  office  found,  and  to  rate  it.  He  like- 
wife  afiigned  the  king’s  widows  their  dowers;  and  re¬ 
ceived  all  the  rents  of  wards,  lands  within  his  circuit,  . 
which  he  anfwered  to  the  receiver  of  the  court.  This 
office  was  wholly  taken  away  by  the  operation  of  ftatute 
12  Car.  II.  c.  24.  aboliffiing  tenures. 

FEO'DATARY,  or  Feu'datary,  the  tenant  who 
held  his  eftate  by  feodal  fervice  ;  and  grantees,  to  whom  . 
lands  in  feud  or  fee  were  granted  by  a  fuperior  lord,  were 

fouietimes. 
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fometimes  called  homagers ;  and  in  fome  writings  are  term¬ 
ed  vaJJ'ah,  feuds t  and  feodatarics.  See  Tenures. 

FEO'DUM  LAI'CUM,./'.  [Latin.]  A  lay  fee,  or  land 
held  in  fee  of  a  lay  lord. 

FEO'DUM  MILI'TJS,  a  knigln’s  fee. 

To  FEOFF,  v.  a.  \_fiejf\  fiejfer,  Fr.  feeffare ,  low  Lat.] 
To  put  in  poffedion  ;  to  ihveft  with  right. 

FEOFFE'E,/!  \_feojfatus,  .  fiejj'e',  Yr .~]  One  put  in 
poflTelTion.— The  late  earl  of  Defmond,  before  his  break¬ 
ing  forth  into  reb  1  lion,  conveyed  fecrelly  all  his  lands  to 
fjfces  in  truft,  in  hope  to  have  cut  off  her  majefty  from 
the  efeheat  of  his  lands..  Spenfer. 

FE'OFFER,  f.  [ feoffator ,  low  Lat.]  One  who  gives 
pofTefTion  of  any  thing. — He  that  enfeoffs,  or  makes  a 
feoffment  to  another  of  lands  or  tenements  in  fee  fimple. 
Terms  de  la  Ley. 

FE'OFFMENT,  f.  [_/ eoffi. amentum,  Lat.  from  the  verb 
feojfare  ;  donatio  feudi.~\  In  law,  a  gift  or  grant  of  any  ma¬ 
nors,  meffuages,  lands1,  or  tenements,  to  another  in  fee, 
to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  by  the  delivery  of  feifin  and 
polFeflion  of  the  thing  given  or  granted.  In  every  feoff¬ 
ment,  the  giver  or  grantor  is  called  the  feoffor;  and  he 
that  receives  by  virtue  thereof  is  the  feoffee.  Littleton 
fays,  the  proper  difference  between  a  feoffor  and  a  donor 
is,  that  the  one  gives  in  fee-limple,  the  other  in  fee-tail. 
Lift.  1.  i.  c.  6,  Blackftone  (z  Comm.  399.)  defines  feoff¬ 
ment  to  be  the  gift  of  any  corporeal  hereditament  to  an¬ 
other.  The  deed  of  feoffment  is  our  mod  ancient  con¬ 
veyance  of  lands  ;  and  in  records  we  often  find  fees  given 
to  knights  under  the  phrafes  of  de  veteri fecjfamcnto ,  and  de 
novo  fecjfamcnto ;  the  fir  ft  whereof  were  fuch  lands  as  were 
given  or  granted  by  Henry  I.  And  the  others,  fuch  as 
were  granted  after  the  death  of  the  faid  king,  lince  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  At  common  law,  the 
ufual  conveyance  was  by  feoffment,  to  which  delivery 
(fnortly  called  livery )  and  feifin  were  neceffary,  the  pof- 
feffion  being  thereby  given  to  the  feoffee  ;  but  if  livery 
and  feifin  could  not  be  made,  by  reafon  there  was  a  te¬ 
nant  in  poffeffion,  the  reverfion  was  granted,  and  the 
particular  tenant  attorned.  Co.  Lit.  9.  49.  A  feoffment 
is  faid,  in  Lome  refpefts,  to  excel  the  conveyance  by  fine 
and  recovery  ;  it  clearing  all  diffeifins,  abatements,  in- 
trufions,  and  other  wrongful  eftafes,  which  no  other  con¬ 
veyance  doth.  Ye^this  conveyance  is  but  little  ufed, 
■except  where  no  confideration  palfes,  as  in  cafe  of  truf- 
tees  of  lands  for  a  corporation,  &c.  It  is  (till,  however, 
a  formal,  valid,  and  effectual,  mode  of  conveyance;  but 
has  been  of  late  years  almoft  entirely  fuperfeded.by  the 
.conveyance  by  Lease  and  Release,  which  fee  ;  as  alfo 
Conveyance,  and  Deed. 

A  feoffment  may  not  be  of  fuch  things  whereof  livery 
and  feifin  may  not  be  made  ;  for  no  deed  of  feoffment  is 
good  to  pafs  an  eftate  without  livery  of  feifin;  and  if 
either  of  the  parties  die  before  livery,  the  feoffment 
is  void.  Plowd.  219.  A  man  may  either  give  or  re¬ 
ceive  livery  in  deed  by  letter  of  attorney;  for  fince  a 
contradt  is  no  more  than  the  confent  of  a  man’s  ftiind  to 
a  thing,  where  that  confent  or  concurrence  appears,  it 
were  unreafonable  to  oblige  each  perfon  to  be  prefent  at 
the  execution  of  the  contract,  fince  it  may  as  well  be 
performed  by  any  other  perfon  delegated  for  that  purpofe 
by  the  parties  to  the  contradf.  Co.Litt.  52.  A  feoffment 
in  fee  is  trffide  to  the  life  of  fuch  perfons,  and-for  fuch 
eftates,  as  the  feoffor  fliall  appoint  by  his  will,  or  to  the 
tile  of  his  laft  Will ;  by  operation  of  law  the  life  veils  in 
the  feoffor,  and  he  is  feifed  of  a  qualified  fee,  viz.  until 
he  makes  his  will,  and  declares  the  ufes ;  and  "after  the 
will  is  made,  it  is  only  diredtory  ;  for  nothing  paffes  by 
Jt,  but  all  by  the  feoffment.  6  Rep.  18.  Moor  56 7.  Every 
gift  or  feoffment  of  lands  made  by  fraud  or  maintenance, 
fhall  be  void  ;  and  the  diffeifee;  notivithftanding  fuch  ali¬ 
enation,  (hall  recover  againft  the  firft  dilfeifor  his  land 
and  double  damages  ;  provided  he  commence  his  fuit  in 
■a  year  after  the  dilfeifin,  and  that  the  feoffor  be  pernor 
of  the  profits.  1  Rich.  II.  c.  9. 

Livery  may  be  by  deed,  or  in  law  5  which  latter  is  alfo 
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call  livery  within  view.  The  livery  in  deed  is  the  adtual 
tradition  of  the  land,  and  is  made  either  by  the  delivery 
of  a  branch  of  a  tree,  ora  turf  of  the  land,  or  fome  other 
thing,  in  the  name  of  all  the  lands  and  tenements  con- 
tained  in  the  deed  ;  and  it  may  be  made  by  words  only 
without  the  delivery  of  anything;  as  if  the  feoffor  be¬ 
ing  upon  the  land,  or  at  the  door  of  the  houfe,  fays  to 
the  feoffee,  “  I  am  content  that  you  fh  o' til'd1  enjoy  this 
land  according  to  the  deed  ;”  or  “  enter  into  this  houfe  or 
land,  and  enjoy  it  according  to  the  deed  ;”  this  is  a  good 
livery  to  pafs  the  freehold,  becaufe  in  all  thefe  cafes  the 
charter  of  feoffment  makes  the  limitation  of  the  eftate, 
and  then  the  words  fpoken  by  the  feoffor  on  the  land  are 
a  fufficient  indicium  to  the  people  prefent,  to  determine 
in  whom  the  freehold  refides  during  the  extent  of  the 
limitation  ;  befides,  the  words,  being  relative  to- the  char¬ 
ter  of  feoffment,  plainly  denote  an  intention  to  enfeoff. 
Co.  Litt-.  48.  a.  But  if  a  man  without  any  charter,  being 
in  his  houfe,  fays,  “  I  here  demife  you  this  houfe,  as  long 
as  I  ’five,  paying  twenty  pounds  per  annum,”  this  pafles 
no  freehold,  but  only  an  eftate  at  will  ;  becaufe  the 
word  deniife  denotes  only  the  extent  of  the  limitation  of 
the  eftate  intended  to  be  conveyed  ;  but  bare  words  of 
limitation,  without  fome  a£ts  or  words  to  difeover  tpe 
intention  of  the  feoffor  to  deliver  over  the  poffedion,  are 
not  fufficient  to  convey  the  freehold  ;  for  if  a  charter  of 
feoffment  be  made  to  a  man  and  his  heirs,  this,  without 
fome  other  a£f,  or  word  to  give  the  pofiedion,  only  paffes 
an  eftate  at  will,  becaufe  the  a£t  of  delivery  is  requifite 
to  the  perfection  of  the  charter  ;  but,  befides  th~e  charter 
of  feoffment,  there  muft  be  fome  adt  or  words  to  deliver 
over  the  poffedion,  before  the  feoffee  can  enjoy  it  pur- 
fuant  to  the  charter.  Co.  Iitt.  48.  Cro.  E/iz.  482. 

Livery  in  deed  is  thus  performed:  the  feoffor,  leffor, 
or  his  attorney,  (for  this  may  be  as  effectually  done  by 
deputy  or  attorney  as  by  the  principals  themfelves  in  per¬ 
fon,)  come  to  the  land,  or  to  the  houfe  ;  and  there,  in  the 
prefence  of  witneffes,  declare  the  contents  of  the  feoff¬ 
ment  or  leafe  on  which  livery  is  to  be  made  ;  and  then  the 
feoffor,  if  it  be  of  land,  delivers  to  the  feoffee  (all  other 
perfons  being  out  of  the  ground)  a  clod  or  turf,  or  a  twig 
or  bough  there  growdng,  with  words  to  this  effeCt^  “  I 
deliver  thefe  to  you  in  the  name  of  feifin  of  all  the  lands 
and  tenements  contained  in  this  deed.”  But  if  it  be  of  a 
houfe,  the  feoffor  muft  take  the  latch  off  the  door,  the 
houfe  being  quite  empty  of  all  perfons,  and  deliver  it  to 
the  feoffee  in  the  fame  form  ;  and  then  the  feoffee  muft 
enter  alone  and  fliut  the  door,  and  then  open  it,  and  let 
in  the  others.  1  Injl.  48.  If  the  conveyance  or  feoffment 
be  of  divers  lands,  lying  fcattered  in  one  and  the  fame 
county,  then  in  the  feoffor’s  poffeflion,  livery  of  feifin  of 
any  parcel,  in  the  name  of  the  reft,  fufficeth  for  all ;  but 
if  they  be  in  feveral. counties,  there  nuift  be  as  many  live¬ 
ries  as  there  are  counties.  L.itl.  414.  Alfo  if  the  lands  be 
out  on  leafe,  though  all  be  in  the  fame  county,  there 
muft  be  as  many  liveries  as  there  are  tenants  ;  becaufe  no 
livery  can  be  made  in  this  cafe  but  by  the  confent  of  the 
particular  tenant ;  and  the  confent  of  one  will  not  bind 
the  reft.  Dyer  iS.  In  all  thefe  cafes  it  is  prudent  to  in- 
dorfe  the  livery  of  feifin  on  the  back  of  the  deed  ;  fpeci- 
fying  the  manner,  place,  and  time,  of  making.it,  together 
'with  the  names  of  the  witneffes.  Co.  Lilt.  48. 

The  livery  within  view,  or  the  livery  in  law,  is  when 
the  feoffor  is  not  ;aCtual!y  on  the  land,  or  in  the  houfe, 
but  being  in  fight  of  it  fays  to  the  feoffes,  “  I  give  you 
yonder  houfe,  or  land,  go  and  enter  into  the  fame,  and 
take  poffeflion  of  it  accordingly  ;”  this  fort  of  livery  feems 
to  have  been  made  at  firft  only  at  the  court-barons,  which 
were  anciently  held Jub  dio  (in  the  open  air)  in  fome  open 
part  of  the  manor,  from  whence  a  general  furvey  or  view 
might  have  been  taken  of  the  whole  manor,  and  the  pares 
curio:  eafily  diftinguilhed  that  parr  which  was  then  to  be 
transferred.  Pollex.  47.  This'  livery  in  law  cannot  be 
given  or  received  by  attorney,  but  only  by  the  parties 
themfelves.  1  Injl.  48.  This  fort  of  livery  alfo  is  not 
perfect  to  carry  the  freehold  till  an  actual  entry  made  by 
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the  feoffee,  becaufe  the  po(fe(fon  is  not  a  finally  delivered 
to  him,  blit  only  a  licence  or  power  given  him  by  the 
feoffor  to  take  poff'eflion  of  it ;  and  therefore,  if  either 
t lie  feoffor  or  feoffee  die  before  livery,  and  entry  made  by 
the  feoffee,  the  livery  within  the  view  becomes  ineffec¬ 
tual  and  void.  Co.  Litt.  48.  b.  A  deed  of  feoffment  is  made 
by  the  words,  have  granted,  bargained,  enfeoffed,-  &c. 

'  FE'ORME,/!  [Saxon.  ]  A  certain  portion  of.viCtunls  or 
other  neceflaries  which  the  tenants  of  lands  formerly  gave 
to  the  owner  or  lord . 

FE'OU-CHAN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Chan-fi  :  twenty  miles  eaff-fouth-eaft  of 
Pin- yang. 

FERABA'T,  or  Ferabad,  a  town  of  Perfia  in  the 
province  of  Mezanderan,  fituated  near  the tauth  coaft  of 
the  Cafpian  Sea;  containing  about  16, coo  inhabitants, 
principally  descendants  of  the  Georgians  and  Armenians, 
who  are  aCtive,  lively,  and  induffrious :  the  environs  pro¬ 
duce  fugar,  cotton,  and  filk  :  ninety  leagues  north  of  If- 
pahan,  and  forty-two  weft  of  Afrarabat. 

FERA'CITY,  f.  [feracitas,  Lat.]  Fruitfulnefs  ;  fer¬ 
tility. 

F.E'RiE,/.  [Lat.  wild.]  In  natural  hiffory,  an  order  of 
animals  belonging  to  the  clafs  Mammalia  ;  the  characters 
of  which  are  as  follow  .-  fore-teeth  conic,  utaally  fix  in  each 
jaw  ;  tufks  longer  ;  grinders  with  conic  projections  ;  feet 
with  claws  ;  claws  tabulate  ;  food,  carcafes,  and  preying 
on  other  animals.  This  order  contains  ten  genera,  viz. 
1.  Phoca,  the  feal.  2.  Canis,  the  dog,  wolf,  fox,  hy¬ 
ena,  Sec.  3.  Felis,  the  lion,  tiger,  leopard,  panther, 
cat,  lynx,  &c.  4.  Viverra,  the  ichneumon,  tame  of 

the  weal’els,  civet-cat,  &c.  5.  Mustela,  the  otter, 

weafels,  ferret,  polecat,  float,  marten,  Sec.  6.  Ursus, 
the  bear,  badger,  wolverene,  Sec.  7.  Didelphis,  the 
opoffum,  kangaroo,  jerboa,  & c.  8.  Talpa,  the  mole. 
9.  Sorex,  the  fhrew.  10.  Erinaceus,  the  hedge-hog  : 
for  particulars  of  which,  and  figures  of  the  animals,  lee 
under  their  reSpeCtive  heads, -in  this  work. 

FE'R/E  NATU'RiE,  beafts  and  birds  that  are  wild, 
in  oppofition  to  the  tame  ;  Inch  as  foxes,  wild-geefe,  and 
the  like,' wherein  no  man  may  claim  a  property,  unlefs 
under  particular  circumftances,  as  where  they  are  con-- 
fined,  or  made  tame,  Sec.  See  Game. 

FE'RAL,  adj.  [ [feralis ,  Lat.]  Funeral;  deadly. 

FE'RAI.  SIGNS,  in  aftrology ;  Leo,  and  the  laff 
part  of  Sagittary  :  alta  the  Moon  is  faid  to  be  feral,  when, 
being  feparated  from  one  planet,  fhe  applies  to  no  other, 
while  fire  continues  in  the  fame  iign. 

FERA'LI  A,  a  feftival  in  honour  of  the  dead,  obferved 
at  Rome  the  17th  or  21ft  of  February.  It  continued  for 
eleven  days,  during  which  time  prefects  were  carried  to 
the  graves  of  the  deceafed,  marriages  were  forbidden, 
and  the  temples  of  the  gods  were  flint.  It  was  univer¬ 
sally  believed  that  the  names  of  their  departed  friends 
came  and  hovered  over  their  graves,  and  feafted  upon 
the  provifions  that  the  hand  of  piety  and  a, Section  had 
procured  for  them.  Their  puniftunents  in  the  infernal 
regions  were  fuppofed  alta  to  be  tafpended  ;  and  during 
that  time  they  enjoyed  reft  and  liberty. 

FERAN'ZA.  See  Ferenza. 

FERAS'TAK,  a  town  of  Egypt:  fourteen  miles tauth- 
tauth-eall  of  Foua. 

FER'BAR,  or  Faraber,  a  town  of  Bukharia,  on  the 
river  Gihon. 

FER'BER  (John  James),  an  eminent  Svvediffi  mine- 
ralogiff,  born  at  Carlfcrona,  in  1743.  He  received  a  good 
education  under  the  care  of  his  father,  who  was  afleltar 
of  the  roval  college  of  medicine;  and  his  comprehenfive 
mind  taon  embraced  every  thing  that  belongs  to  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  natural  philotaphy.  At  a  very  early  period  of 
his  life,  Von  Swaab,  a  member  of  the  council  of  mines, 
and  an  able  mineralogift,  gave  him  leave  to  be  prefent 
during  his  chemical  proceffes  tar  allaying  metals ;  '  and, 
in  1760,  he  repaired  to  Upfal,  where  he  improved  liim- 
felf-  further  under  the  inftruCtions  of  Wallerius.  Cron- 
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Siadt,  Linrfieus,  and  other  men  of  eminence.  He  refided 
alfo  at  the  obferv<Ttory  with  Mallet  the  aftronomer,  and 
under  his  directions  ftudied  the  mathematics  and  aftro- 
nomy.-  He  profited  ta  much  by  the  leCtures  of  Linnaeus, 
and  the  botanical  excurfions  which  he  undertook,  that, 
in  1763,  he  difputed  De  Prolcpf  Plantarum.  He  entered 
about  the  fame  time  into  an  intimate  friend fh i p  with  the 
celebrated  Bergman,  whofe  Sciagraphia  Regni  Minerals  he 
afterwards  publifhed.  In  the  above  year _he  left  Upfal, 
got  an  appointment  in  the  college  of  mines,  made  a  tour 
through  thofe  provinces  of  Sweden  where  the  principal 
mines. are  fituated,  and  afterwards  Wrote  at  Carlfcrona  his 
Diarirnn.  Florae  Carolicoronenfis,  in  confequence  of  which  he 
received  an  honorary  mark  of  distinction  from  the  royal 
academy  of  fciences  at  Stockholm.  In  1765,  he  fet  out 
on  his  trayels.  He  firft  proceeded  to  Germany,  and  re- 
fided  tame  time  at  Berlin,  where  he  ftudied  chemistry 
under  Pott  and  Marcgraaf ;  he  made  a  confiderable  ftay 
alta  at  I.eipfic,  after  which  he  vifited  the  German  mines 
in  the  Hartz  foreft,  in  the  Palatinate,  Bavaria,  Naffau, 
Auftria,  &c.  then  the  mines  in  Bohemia,  and  particu¬ 
larly  th-ota  in  Hungary,  where  he  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  the  celebrated  Born.  He  next  proceeded  to  France 
and  Holland,  and  thence  to  England,-  where  he  explored 
the  mines' of  Cornwall  and  Derbyshire.  While  he  re¬ 
mained  in  England,  tame  thoughts  were  entertained  of 
engaging  him  to  undertake  a  voyage  to  the  South  Sea 
with  Mr.  now  fir  Jofeplt,  Banks,  and  Dr.  Solander.  Of 
almoft  all  the  mines  he  vifited,  and  the  countries  he  tra¬ 
velled  through,  he  wrote  valuable  .'deferiptions,  which 
were  publifhed  either  by  himfelf  or  his  friends,  or  by 
tame  of  thofe  learned  bodies  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
They  have  all  met  with  the  approbation  -.of' mineralo¬ 
gists;  but  his,  letters  on  Italy, ..published  by  his  friend 
Born,  are  particularly- intereSting.  After  Ills  return  to 
Sweden,  he  was  invite'd,  in  1774,  by  the  duke  of  Cour- 
land,  to  be  profeftar  of  experimental  philotaphy  and.  na¬ 
tural  b.iffory  in  the  high  fchool  of  Mittau,  which  that 
prince  had  effabliflied.  Here  he  remained. till  1783,  when 
he  removed  to  Petersburg  to  be.  profettar  of  the'natural 
fciences,  in  confequence  of  an  inyitation  from  the  emprefs 
Catharine,  who  even  offered  him  the  direction  of  all  the 
mines  in  Siberia;  but  he  declined  this  office  on  accouivt- 
of  the  ftate  of  his  health,  whiclr  was  not  Eli i ted  to  the 
cold  of  that  fevere  climate.  In  1786,  he  entered  into  the 
Service  of  Pruffia;  and,  in  1788,  made  a  tour  through 
Anfpach  and  Deux-Ponts  to  Swifferland,  and  thence  to 
France.  The  obfervations  he  collected  on  this  occasion, 
were  publifhed  partly  by  himfelf  in  two  fmall  works,  and 
partly  by  Manuel,  a  Swifs,  who  had  accompanied  hinx 
during  this  mineralogical  excurfion,  in  Hopfner’s  Maga¬ 
zine  for  the  Natural  Hiffory  of  Helvetia.  In  confequence 
of  a  requeft  made  by  the  magistrates  of  Berne,  he  under¬ 
took  a  fecond  journey  of  the  fame  fame  kind,  with  the  con- 
fent  of  his  Pruffian  majeffy;  but  in  the  month  of  September, 
that  year,  he  was  attacked  during  an  excurfion  among  the 
mountains  in  Millithabby  a  ftroke  ofhpoplexy,  with  which 
he  had  often  been  threatened,  and  being  conveyed  to  Berne, 
lie  died  there,  in  the  tarty. feventh  year  of  his  age.  His 
principal  works  are:  1.  Bricfe  aus  IVelfchland,  rider  natur- 
liche  mer/e  IViirdigkeiten  diefes  Landes,  Sec^  Letters  from  Italy 
refpeCting  the  mod  remarkable  natural  Productions  of 
that  Country,  addrefted  to  the  editor,  J.  E.  von  Born, 
Prague,  1773,  8vo.  2.  Breitage  zu  der  Miner algefchichte  von 
Bo/iinen- ;  Collections  towards  a  Hittory  of  the  Minerals  of 
Bohemia;  Berlin,  1774,  Svo.,  with  two  plates  :  an  excel¬ 
lent  contribution  towards  the  mineralogical  hiftory  of 
the  earth  in  general,  and  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bohemia  in 
particular,  3.  Bcfckrcibung  d(S  Queckflbcrgwerks zu  Idria,  &c. 
A  Defcription  of  the  Quicklilver  Mines  at  Idria  ;  Berlin, 
1774,  Svo.  with  three  plates.  4.  Bergmdnifche  Nachrichien 
von  den  Mineralogifchcn  Gcgendcn,  &c.  An  Account  of  the 
Mines  in  the  molt  remarkable  Mineralogical  DiftriCts  in 
the  Countries  of  Deux-PontsKthe  Palatinate,  and  Naffau  ; 
Berlin,  1776,  Svo,  with  two  plates,  5.  Verjiich  cinerOryk- 
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tographie  von  Derby/hire ;  An  Attempt  towards  an  Orycto- 
graphy  ot'  Derbyfhire;  Mietan,  1776,  8vo.  with  four  cop¬ 
per-plates.  6.  Neae  Beitragc  zur  Miner algej'chechle  Vcrfchiede- 
ncr  Lauder  New  Contributions  towards  the  Mineralogi- 
cal  Hiftory  of  diiferent  Countries,  1778,8^0.  with  tliree 
plates.  7.  P hyficalifdie-mttallur gifche  Abhandlungch  iiber  die 
Gebirge  und  Bergwevke  in.JUnga.rn ,  Sc.  Phyfico-nietallurgic 
E  flays  on  the  Mountains  and  Mines  in  Hungary,  with  a 
Defcription  of  the  Procefs  for  manufacturing  Iron  and 
Steel  in'Styria;  Berlin,  1780,  8vo.  with  four  plates.  8. 
Nachvicht  von  dent  Anqinken  der  Gold-und  Ribei/ialtegen  Erze, 
Sc.  An  Account  of  the  Method  of  extracting  Gold  and 
Silver  from  the  Ore  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia  by  Amal¬ 
gamation;  Berlin,  17S7,  Svo.  9.  Umtcrfuckung  der  llypo- 
thefe  von  der  ver  Wandlung  der  Mineral/ fckcn  Korper  in  cinander  ; 
Examination  of  the  Hypothecs  refpefting  the  Tranfnnita- 
tion  of  Mineral  Bodies  ;  tranflated  from  the  Tranfadtions 
of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Pijterfburgh,  and 
publilhed  with  fome  notes  by  the  fociety  of  the  Friendly 
Refearches  into  Nature  at  Berlin,  1788,  Svo.  10,  Mine- 
raldgifch e  und  Metallurgifche  Bermerkung  in  Neitfckatd,  Sc. 
Miner.ilogical  and  Metallurgic  Obfervations  made  in 
Neufcliatel,  Franche-Comte,  and  Burgundy,  1789,  Svo. 
with -plates. 

FERCA'LA,  or  Forcula,  a  town  of  Africa,  and 
principal  place  of  a  diftriCt,  in  the. country  of  Bibedulge- 
rid  :  fifty  miles  weft  of  Segilmefta.  Lat.  31.40.  N.  Ion.. 
4.  30.  W.  Greenwich. 

FERCFIEN'STAIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy 
of  Stiriu  :  three  miles  foutb  of  Windifch  Gratz. 

FER'COST,  J\  [from  the  Ital.]  A  kind  of  boot. 

Phillips. 

FER'DF.N.  See  Verden. 

FER'DINAND,  [of  Feoyt  and  panb,  Sax,  i.  e.  pure 
peace.]  A  .proper  name  of  men.  Several  of  this  name 
were  eminently  diftingu idled  as  emperors  of  Germany, 
and  as  kings  of  Spain,  Portugal  Naples,  &c.  for  an  ac¬ 
count  of  whom,  fee  under  the  title  of  thole  refpeCfive 
empires  or  kingdoms. 

FER'DINAND  DE  CORDOVA,  one  of  thofe  extra¬ 
ordinary  genitifcs  called  univerfal ;  who,  however,  are 
generally  phenomena  .of  a  dark  age.  He  was  a  native  of 
Cordova,  whence  he  takes  his  name,  and  flourilhed  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  He  is  faid  to  have  underftood 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  Chaldee,  Greek,  Latin,  canon  and  civil 
lavv,  mathematics,  medicine,  and  theology  ;  to  have  had 
by  heart  the  works  of  the  mod  famous  fchoolmen  and  ju- 
rifts,  and  thofe  of  Ariftotle,  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and 
Avicenna  ;  and  in  addition  to  thefe  mental  acquirements, 
to  have  been  a  perfeft  mafter  of  the  fword  and  all  mar¬ 
tial  exercifes,  to  have  played  upon  all  mufical  inftru- 
ments,  to  have  excelled  in  tinging  and  dancing,  and  in 
the  arts  of  painting  and  illuminating.  He  offered  himfelf 
to  the  public  admiration  at  Paris,  in  1445,  when  very 
young;  and  the  wonders  recorded  of  him  have  been  bor¬ 
rowed  to  decorate  the  admirable  Crichton.  Suitably  to 
the  judgment  of  that  dark  age,  his  extraordinary  qualities 
caufed  him  to  be  regarded  either  as  a  forcerer,  or  as 
Antichrift  ;  and  the  art  of  predicting  future  events  was 
added  to  his  other  talents.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  fent 
on  an  embaffy  to  Rome  by  Ferdinand  king  of  Arragon  ; 
but  it  is  not  knovyn  where  or  when  he  terminated  his  life. 
Some  works  on  canon  law,  divinity,  & c.  are  attributed 
to  him. 

FER'DINAND  (de  Jefus),  a  learned  Spanifh  monk  of 
the  carmelite  order,  born  at  jaen  in  Andalufia,  in  1588. 
As  lie  poffeffed  excellent  natural  abilities,  and  was  an 
indefatigable  Undent,  he  made  great' proficiency  in  the 
different  brandies  of  facred  and  profane  literature,  and 
was  at  the  fame  time  fo  diftingtiifhed  for  his  eloquence, 
that  he  obtained  the  name  of  Chrysostom,  or  Golden- 
viouUi.  For  a  long  time  he  taught  fcholaftic  and  moral 
theology  in  different  towns  of  Spain;  and  left  behind 
him  numerous  writings  which  are  much  efteemed  in  that 
country,  where  his  memory  is  highly  cherilhed  for  his 
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fanCtity,  as  well  as  for  his  learning.  His  works  comprife 
commentaries  on  logi,c,  phyfics,  the  books.of  Ariftotle, 
the  Summa  of  St.  Thomas,  and  the  prophets  Obadiah, 
Nahum,  and  Aggai ;  treatifes  on  the  Trinity,  the  facra- 
ments,  jurifprudence  and  law,  miracles,  &c. ' introduc¬ 
tions  to  the  ftudy  of  the  facred  fcriptures,  and  treatifes 
to  facilitate  an  acquaintance  with  them  ;  Greek  and  He¬ 
brew  grammars;  hiftorical  works;  Sermons,  &c. 

FER'DINAND  (John),  a  Spanifti  Jefuit  at  Toledo, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  who  diftinguiflied  lvimfelf  by 
his  application  to  the  ftudy  of  the  learned  languages  and 
biblical  knowledge.  He  undertook  the  publication  of  a 
large  wprk,  intitled  Divinarum  Scripturarum  juxta  S.  S. 
Patrum  Scntcntias  Locupletiflimus  Thcfaurus,  in  folio,  confid¬ 
ing  of  an  explanation  of  difficult  paliages  of  fcripture, 
placed  in  alphabetical  order.  The  whole  was  intended 
to  confift  of  three  volumes;  but  he  was  prevented  from 
completing  it  by  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Pulencia, 
in  1595,  when  the  firft  volume  only  had  made  its  appear¬ 
ance,  and  when  the  author  was  fifty-nine  years  of  age. 
There  was  another  Spanifh  ecclefiaftic,  of  the  fame  name, 
who  was  a  native  of  Vililla,  in  Arragon,  and  flour- 
i fhed  in  the  feventeenth  century.  He  was  a  monk  of  t lie 
dominican  order,  and  acquired  reputation  by  the  progrefs 
which  he  made  in  the  fame  ftu.dies  with  t lie  preceding. 
In  1621,  he  publifhed  a  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Ec- 
cleliaftes,  folio,  in  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  fecure 
to  the  vulgate  verfion  the  honour  of  being  the  moft  faith¬ 
ful  of  ail  the  tranflations  of  the  Hebrew  text.  He  died 
in  1625.. 

FER'DINAND  N ARON'S A.^an  ifland  on  the  coaft 
of  Brazil,  South  America;  lies  in  lat.  3.  56.  W.  Ion.  32. 
43.  S. 

FERDO'SI,  orFr.RDUsi  (Abtil  Caftim Munfuril),  <1  ce¬ 
lebrated  Perfian  poet,  fiourifhed  about  A.  D.  1020.  His 
principal  work  was  entitled  Shah  Nameh,  the  Chronicle  of 
the  Kings,  containing,  in  verfe,  the  war  of  the  ancient  fove- 
reigns  of  Perfia.  He  was  defcended-from  Afhmed’  ul  Fer- 
dofi,  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Sar,  in 
the  province  of  Tits,  in  the  kingdom  of  Khorafan.  Various 
prefages.of  great nefs  have,  according  to  ancient  ftory, 
accompanied  the  births  of  remarkable  perfons,  whereby 
they  have  been 'diftinguiflied  as  beings  peculiarly  bleffed, 
and  held  up  as  objeds  whom  fame  is  to  place  on  her 
higheft  pinnacle.  1 1  was  in  this  way,  as  the  Perfians  re¬ 
late,  that  Ferdofi  was  ufliered  into  the  .world;  His  great 
celebrity  as  a  poet' was,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  revealed 
to  his  father  in  a  dream,  in  which  he  faw  the  infant  fte.nd- 
ing.with  his  face  to  the  weft,  and  elevating  his  voice ; 
the  echo  of  which  reverberated  from  every  quarter.  This 
was  explained  by  the  f.tge  Affadi,  whom  Ahmed  con- 
fulted,  as  meaning,  “  that  the  fame  of  his  fon,  and  his 
poetic  talents,  would  be  the  theme  of  the  univerfe.”  So 
the  fact  turned  out:  Ferdofi  foon  difeovered  a  mind  re¬ 
markably  vigorous  ;'  the  ftrength  of  his  memory  was  equal 
to  the  intenfenefs  of  his  application  ;  and  the  dawn  of  his 
poetic  career  evinced  to  Affadi  the glcry-of  his  meridian  fun. 
Animated  by  him,  Ferdofi  applied  himfelf  to  hiftory,  and 
conceived  the  noble  defign  of  exhibiting  the  exploits  of 
the  kings  and  heroes  of  Perfia  in  verfe.  At  the  court  of 
Mahmoud,  fnltan  of  Ghezny,  poetry  and  hiftory  were  the 
purfuits  which  the  fovereign  moft  efpoufed,  and  which 
were,  of  courfe,  the  diredt  road  to  wealth  and  fame.  Re¬ 
port  foon  carried  the  lingular  reputation  of  Ferdofi  to  the 
fovereign’s  ear;  he  ordered  his  attendance,  received  him 
as  the  glory  of  his  court,  and  honoured  him  with  every 
mark  of  royal  confidence.  Ferdofi’s  defign  coinciding 
with  the  wifli  of  the  fultan,  he  was  appointed,  as  the  only 
man  equal  to  the  talk,  to  write  the  annals  of  Perfia,  which 
had  been  lately  difeovered,  and  the  achievements  of  the 
heroes,  in  a  feries  of  heroic  poems.  For  every  th'oufand 
lines,  the  monarch  ordered  him  a  thoufand  dinars ;  what¬ 
ever  the  poet  compofed  in  each  day,  v  is.  read  to  him  in 
the  evening;  and  as  the  poems  were  finifhed,  they  were 
copied,  and  difperfed  throughout  the  empire.  In  the 
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feventieth  ^ear  of  his  age,  (the  374th  of  the  Hejra,)  he 
finifhed' his  Shah  Nameh,  which  confided  of  one  hundred 
thoufand  lines;  and,  prefenting  them  to  the  fultan,  de¬ 
manded  his  reward.  Mahmoud,  being  a  poet  himfelf, 
exprelfed  his  approbation  of  Ferdofi  in  verfe,  and  ordered 
the  ftipulated  fum  to  be  paid  to  him  ;  but  the  vizir  be¬ 
ing  the  poet’s  enemy;  fent  him,  in  Pealed  bags,  60,000 
filver,  initead  of  gold,  dinars.  Thefe  were  brought  to 
him  as  he  was  bathing  ;  and  Ferdofi,  conceiving  the  filver 
dinars  to  be  a  defigned  affront  of  the  fultan,  immediately 
diftributed  them  to  .thefe  about  him,  'gwing'20,000  to 
the-keeper  of  the  bath,  20,000  to  a  fruiterer  who  attend¬ 
ed,  and  20,000  to  the  Have  who  brought  the  money. 

The  poetic  courtiers,  long  envious  of  Ferdofi’s  fitpe- 
rior  talents,  interpreted  this  (printed  conduct  of  the  poet 
os  difrefpeCtful  to  the  fultan  ;  who  was,  by  various  in- 
finuations,  at  laft -irritated  againft  him,  ‘and  obliged  him 
to  fly  from  Ghezny.  Ferdofi  fled;  but  he  could  neither 
be  difgraced  nor  impoveri fired.  Though  abandoned  by 
the  fultan  of  Ghezny,  various  princes  courted  and  pro¬ 
tected  him.  His  flight  ferved  only  to  diffufe  his  fame. 
At  Bagdad  he  had  apartments  afligned  him  in  the  vizir’s 
palace  ;  and  the  caliph,  charmed  with  the  productions  of 
his  mufe,  ordered  him  the  fum  that  had  been  withheld 
by  the  fultan.  The  enraged  Mahmoud,  hearing  of  his 
fame  at  Bagdad,  demanded  him  to  be  delivered  up  ;  and, 
to  avoid  his  anger,  the  poet  was  obliged  to  repair  to 
This.  Here,  as  a  boy  was  repeating  to  him  his  verfes,  lie 
fuddenly  expired  ;  and,  juft  as  the  people  were  carrying 
him  to  his  grave,  cl  prefent  of  60,000  dinars  arrived  from 
the  fultan,  wfiofe  refentment  was  now  removed.  Thefe 
were  tendered  to,  but  refufed  by,  his  daughter;  who, 
in  honour  of  her  father,  ereCted  a  famous  (tone  flair-cafe 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  where  he  bathed  when  he  re¬ 
fufed  the  fi-xty  thoufand  filver  dinars  ;  the  ruins  of  which 
were  to  be  feen  a  few  years  finee  at  Tus.  ft  is  related, 
alfo,  that  the  fultan  expended  the  60,000  dinars  in  build¬ 
ing  a  public  edifice  to  the  memory  of  the  poet. 

Thus  was  Ferdofi  carefTed  when  living;  and  though 
the  fumptuous  rponument  ereCted  by  Mahmoud  to  his 
memory  is  perifhed,  his  poems  remain  an  everlafting  mo¬ 
nument  of  his  learning  and  abilities.  Homer  was  never 
more  admired  by  the  Greeks,  than  was  Ferdofi  by  the 
Perfians :  his  Shah  Nameh  is  the  Iliad  of  Perfia.  To  his 
poems  they  attribute  (even  qualities  ;  the  bafis  of  know¬ 
ledge,  the  fpring  of  excellence,  a  model  of  hiflory,  the 
true  portrait  of  religion,  the  exciting  of  joy,  the  exciting 
of  fqrrow,  and  the  real  diferimination  of  every  fpecies  of 
intelligence.  The  account,  therefore,  of  this  poet  nnd- 
•his  works,  as  given  by  Chardin,  and  copied  into  inoft  of 
our  Englifh  treatifes  of  biography,  is  extremely  erroneous 
and  degrading.  This  has  been  lately  evinced  by  Mr. 
Champion,  who,  in  1790,  favoured  the  world  with  an 
Englilh  tranflation  of.  the  Shall  Nameh  ;  and  from  wliofe 
work  the  prefent  biographical  (ketch  is  drawn.  That 
ingenious  author,  wliofe  aim-  is  to  co-operate  with  the 
late  Sir.  W.  Jones  in  diffufing  a  more  ex  ten  five  know¬ 
ledge  of  Perfic  literature,  obferves,  that  “  the  limilies 
of  Ferdofi  are  p!eni//ima  nedlaris  •,  his  invention  is  lively 
and  vigorous.  When  we  confider  the  aflonifhing  length 
of  the  production,  and  the  conftant'fiame  that  animates 
the  whole,  preferving  an  equal  blaze,  leaves  the  mind  of 
a  common  reader  in.aftonithment,  and  leads  the  poetical 
genius  through  unknown  regions  of  the  imagination.  If 
Ferdofi  is  too  luxuriant,  he  is  carried  on  by  the  rapidity 
of  his  powers,  and  d i f p lays  fuch  extenfive  fertility,  that 
the  critic,  incapable  of  reaching  the  fublimity  of  his  con¬ 
ceptions,  may  judge  of  him  by  the  coldnefs  of  his  own 
feelings.  "I  be  reflections  of  Ferdofi  are  animated  and 
moral;  the  verfifications  fmocth  and  polifhed  ;  a  quality, 
though  pofleffed  in  general  by  the  Perfiap  poets,  is  height¬ 
ened  by  the  poefis  dipina  vis, — and  gives  that  beauty  to  the 
range  of  enchantment  which  at  once  feizes  on  the  avenues 
of  the  heart  5  nor  can  the  judgment,  in  its  cooled  mo- 
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ment,  cenfure  the  exuberance.  The  annals  of  the  Per- 
fian  kipgs  and  heroes  would  have  been  cold  and  infipid, 
and  only  would  have  been  p'eVufed  as  they, might  have 
related  to  hiflorical  fads.  Ferdofi,  piercing  through  the 
bounds  of  nature,  created  new  worlds,  and  making  them 
fubfervient  to  his  plan,  regulated  his  own  fphere  with 
fuch  fuperior  ability,  that  the  conduCt  of,  his  poems  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  natural  order  of  that  imaginary  creation  dig¬ 
nified  by  himfe.lf:  they  may  notbear  the  touchfione  of 
truth;  but  the  fables  of  the  eaft  admitted  them.  'There 
are  no  fatiguing  xligreflions.  Every  fucceeding  poet  has 
copied  Homer.  Ferdofi  followed  or  imitated  none,  his 
genius  was  'above  all  tranflation,  the  invention  was'his 
own.  The  (lory  is  a  recital  of  aCtions  that  really  hap¬ 
pened,  in  a  certain  degfee  embellifhed  by  fable  :  Afiatic. 
fplendour  favoured  fuch  magnificent  deferiptions.” 

When  (fay  the  ingenious  editors  of  the  Monthly  Pre¬ 
view)  we  compare  Ferdofi  with  Homer,  we  mean  not  to 
intimate  that  the  poem  of  the  former  was  ftriftly  epic. 
The  Shah  Nameh  mud  not  be'tried  by  the  rules  of  Arif- 
totle.  It  does  not  relate  a  complete  aCtion,  which  has  a 
beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end,  and  which  is  enlivened 
by  amufing  epifodes  ;  but  it  is,  as  we  have  already  hint¬ 
ed,  a  feries  of  hiflorical  poems,  in  which  the  author  lias 
taken  the  fame  liberty  with  the  Perfian  hi  (lory,  that  Ho¬ 
mer  took  with  the  account  of  the  fiege  of  Troy.  Angels, 
demons,  and  fairies,  are  affociated  with  the  kings  and 
warriors  of  Perfia,  as  gods  and  goddefles  are  with  the 
heroes  of  the  Iliad.  The'  Shah  Nameh  may  be  thought 
heavy,  as  it  has  no  unity  of  defign,  and  no  general- in- 
tereft  ;  but  it  evinces  the  genius  and  perfeverance  of  Fer¬ 
dofi,  conveys  information,  and  deferves  attention,  as  a 
mod  celebrated  fpecinten  of  eaftern  poetry;  though  the 
very  nature  of  the  poem,  and  its  great  length,  will  pre¬ 
vent  many  from  perufing  the  whole  of  it.  Some  idea  of 
the  (late  of  Perfic  literature  in  the  eleventh  century,  as 
well  as  of  the  imagery  of  the  poem  itfelf,  nvay  be  gathered 
from  perufing  the  arguments  prefixed  to  the  fir  ft  three 
books:  1.  “The  elevation  of  Kiumers,  and  the,  attack 
of  the  daemons — Kiumers,  the  firft  monarch  who  reigned 
in  Perfia,  and  his  fon  Seamuck,  are  attacked  by  the  dae¬ 
mons,  jealous  of  their  increailng  power ;  Seamuck  is  killed 
in  a  (ingle  combat  with  a  young  daemon,  which  clofes  the 
firft  aCtion.  The  intelligence  carried  to  Kiumers  caufes 
the  highed  lamentations;  lie  determines  on  revenge;  and 
aflembling  his  army,  places  Hofhung,  the  fon  of  Sea¬ 
muck,  at  the  head  of  liis  troops.  His  advice  to  him. 
The  daemons  meet  them  in  the  field,  where  the  old  king 
gains  a  complete  victory.  The  daemon,  by  wliofe  provvels 
Seamuck  had  fallen,  is  killed  by  Hofhung.  Kiumers 
dies.  Reflections  on  the  inftability  of  life.  2.  The  in¬ 
troduction  of  agriculture;  the  difeovery  of  mines;  the 
rife  of  the  religion  of  the  Magi.  The  character  of  Ho¬ 
fhung:  lie  forms  various  implements;  attention  to  cul¬ 
tivation;  to  mining;  to  policy  ;  the  worfhip  of  fire  in- 
ftituted;  the  loom  firft  in  life.  Ferdofi  concludes  his 
reign  with  moral  reflections.  3.  Tahmuraz,  the  enchainer 
of  dtemons,  affenihles  the  learned.  The  Magi  addrelfes 
them  on  the  fubjeCt  of  his  future  government.  He  im¬ 
proves  on  the  plan  of  Hofhung.  The  character  of  the 
vizir.  Pie  feizes  on  the  leader  of  the  daemons,  wbofe 
followers  affemble,  clioofe  a  leader,  and  conduCt  their 
forces  againft  Tahmuraz.  Are  routed.  Their  offers  of 
fubmiflion.  Different  arts  introduced  through  their  me¬ 
dium.  The  death  of  Tahmuraz.  The  reflections  inci¬ 
dental  to  his  death.” 

FERD'WIT,  exercitus , &: vita  pezna,  Sax.]  An¬ 

ciently  ufed  for  being  quit  of  manflaughter,  committed 
in  the  army.  Flcta,  1.  1.  It  is  rather  a  fine  impofed  on 
perfons  for  not  going  forth  in  a  military  expedition  ;  to 
which  duty  all  perfons,  who  held  land,  were  in  nece.ffity 
obliged  :  and.^a  negleCt  or  omiflion  of  this  common  fervice 
to  the  public,  was  punilhed  with  a  pecuniary  mulCt  called 
the ferdwit,  towel. 
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In  FERE,  adv.  [old  Eng.]  In  company  : 

What  lucklefs  planet  frowns 
Have  drawn  him  and  his  hogs  in  fere 

To  root  our  daified  downs  ?  IV.  Browne. 

FERE  (Ea),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Aifne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  tlve  diftrift  of 
Chauny,  (ituated  in  a  marfliy  foil,  near  the  river  Serre, 
which  joins  the  Oife.  It  was  fortified  by  cardinal  Maza¬ 
rine,  and  made  one  of  the  ftrongeft  places  in  the  kingdom, 
"but  was  afterwards  difmantled  :  eight  polls  north-weft  of 
Rheims,  and  fixteen  north-eaft  of  Paris.  Lat.49.40.  N. 
Ion.  2i.  1.  E.  Ferro. 

FERE  CHAMPENOISE  (La),  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a  can¬ 
ton,  in  the  diftridt  of  Sezanne  :  four  leagues  eaft-north- 
eaft  of  Sezanne  :  and  fix  fouth-weft  of  Chalons-fur-Marne. 

FERE  EN  TARDENOIS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Aifne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in 
the  diftridl  of  Chateau-Thierry  :  three  leagues  and  a  half 
north-north-eaft  of  Chateau-Thierry,  and  three  fouth-weft 
of  Fifmes. 

FERENTA'RIT,  in  Roman  antiquity,  auxiliary  troops, 
lightly  armed  ;  their  weapons  were  a  fword,  bow,  arrows, 
and  a  fling. 

FERENTI'NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  province  of  Capitanatu  :  eleven  miles' fouth- 
fouth-weft  of  St.  Serveiro. 

FERENTI'NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  date  of  the 
Church,  the  fee  of  a  bilhop,  immediately  under  the  pope ; 
containing  fix  churches,  and  three  convents  :  three  miles 
north  of  Alatri. 

FERENTI'NUM,  anciently  a  town  of  the  Hernici  in 
Latiurn,  which  the  Romans,  after  fubduing  tiiat  nation, 
allowed  to  be  governed  by  its  own  laws  :  now  Fcrentino , 
an  epifcopal  city  in  the  Campania  of  Rome. 

FEREN'TUM,  anciently  a  town  of  Apulia  in  Italy: 
now  Ferenza,  in  the  Bafilicata  of  Naples. 

FEREN'ZA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Ba¬ 
filicata:  four  miles  north-weft  of  Acerenza. 

FERE'T,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Romania:  thirty-fix  miles  north-north-weft  of 
Gallipoli. 

FE'RETORY,  f.  in  ancient  architecture,  a  chapel  or 
place,  in  a  church,  wherein  is  erected  a  ftirine.  A  fitua- 
tion  ftill  retaining  this  appellation  is  behind  the  high 
altar,  in  Durham  cathedral  ;  in  this  feretory  once  ftood 
the  gorgeous  Thrine  of  St.  Cuthbert. 

FERE'TR  I  US,  a  furname  of  Jupiter ;  a  fercnao,  becaufe 
lie  had  ailifted  the  Romans  ;  or  a  fcriendo,  becaule  he  had 
conquered  their  enemies  under  Romulus.  He  had  a  tem¬ 
ple  at  Rome,  built  by  Romulus,  where  the  fpoils  called 
vpima  were  always  carried.  Only  two  generals  obtained 
tliefe  celebrated  fpoils  after  the  age  of  Romulus.  Livi. 

FERE'TRUM,  f.  among  the  Romans,  the  bier  ufed 
in  carrying  out  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  which  duty  was 
performed  by  the  neareft  male  relations  of  the  deceafed  : 
thus  foils  carried  out  their  parents,  brothers  their  lif¬ 
ters,  &c. 

FERET'TE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  thedif- 
tridl  of  Alikirch,  formerly  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the 
fame  name  :  three  leagues  and  three  quarters  fouth-weft 
of  Bale. 

FERG,  or  Fergue,  (Francis  Paul),  a  landfcape- 
painter,  born  at  Vienna  in  1689.  He  fucceflively  prac- 
tifed  under  Hans  Graf,  Orient,  and  Thiele ;  who,  being 
painter  to  the  court  of  Saxony,  invited  him  to  Drefden. 
From  thence  he.  went  into  Lower  Saxony,  and  painted  for 
the  duke  of  Brunfwick,  and  for  the  gallery  of  Salzdahl. 
From  a  feries  of  misfortunes  he  was  obliged  to  fecrete 
himfelf  in  London,  where  he  died  fuddenly,  in  1738. 
“  This  pleafing  artift  (fays  Mr.  Walpole)  had  formed  a 
manner  of  Isis  own  from  various  Flemifh  painters,  though 
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refembling  Poelemburg  moft  in  the  enamelled  foftnefs 
and  meliownefs  of  his  colouring:  but  his  figures' are 
greatly  fuperior.  More  faithful  to  nature  than  Denner, 
he  knew  to  omit  exadnefs,  when  the  refult  of  the  whole 
demands  a  lefs  precifion  in  parts.  The  greateft  part  of 
his  works  are  in  London  and  Germany  ;  and  they  now 
bear  fuch  a  price  as  is  the  moft  indubitable  evidence  of 
their  real  merit.” 

FERGA'NAH,  or  Farganai-i,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Samarcand,  fituated  in  a  mountainous  coun¬ 
try,  which  abounds  in  mines  of  coal,  of  gold,  lilver,  cop¬ 
per,  and  iron  ;  it  is  fituated  near  the  Sihon,  or  J-axartes, 
in  a  province  to  which  it  gives  name. 

FER'GUS,  3  river  of  Ireland,  which  joins  the  Shan¬ 
non,  nine  miles  fouth  from  Ennis,  in  the  county  of 
Clare. 

FER'GUSON  (James),  an  eminent  experimental  phi- 
lofopher,  mechanift,  and  aftronomer,  born  at  Keith,  in 
Barnffshire,  Scotland,  in  1710,  of  very  poor  parents.  At 
an  early  age  his  extraordinary  genius  began  to  unfold 
itfelf.  He  firft  learned  to  read,  by  overhearing  his  father 
teach  his  elder  brother :  and  he  had  made  this  acqui-fi- 
tion  before  any  one  fufpedted  it.  He  foon  difeovered  a 
peculiar  tafte  for  mechanics,  which  firft  arofe  on  feeing 
his  father  ufe  a  lever.  He  purfued  this  ftudy  a  confider- 
able  length,  while  he  was  yet  very  young;  and  made  a 
watch  in  wood-work,  from  having  once  feen  one.  As  he 
had  at  firft  no  inftruc’tor,  nor  any  help  from  books,  every 
thing  he  learned  had  all  the  merit  of  an  original  dif- 
covery ;  and  fuch,  with  inexpreftible  joy,  he  believed  it 
to  be.  As  foon  as  his  age  would  permit,  he  went  to  fer- 
vice;  in  which  he  met  with  hardfhips,  which  rendered 
his  conftitution  feeble  through  life.  While  he  was  fer- 
vant  to  a  farmer,  (whofe  goodnefs  he  acknowledges  in 
the  modeft  and  humble  account  of  himfelf  which  he  pre¬ 
fixed  to  one  of  his  publications,)  lie  contemplated  and 
learned  to  know  the  ftars,  while  he  tended  the  ftieep  ; 
and  began  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy,  by  laying  down,  from 
his  own  obfervations  only,  a  celeftial  globe.  His  kind 
mafter,  obferving  tliefe  marks  of  his  ingenuity,  procured 
him  the  countenance  and  afliftance  of  fonre  neighbouring 
gentlemen.  By  their  help  and  inftrmftions  he  went  on 
gaining  farther  knowledge,  having  by  their  means  been 
taught  arithmetic,  with  home  algebra,  and  practical' geo¬ 
metry.  He  had  alfo  fome  notion  of  drawing  ;  and  being 
fent  to  Edinburgh,  he  there  began  to  take  portraits  in 
miniature,  at  a  fmall  price  ;  an  employment  by  which  he 
fupported  himfelf  and  family  for  feveral  years,  both  in 
Scotland  and  England,  while  he  was  purfuing  more  fe- 
rious  ftudies.  In  London  he' firft  pubiilhed  fome  curious 
aftronomical  tables  and  calculations  ;  and  afterwards  gave 
public  leftiires  in  experimental  phiiofophy,  both  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  moft  of  the  country  towns  in  England,  with  the 
higheft  marks  of  general  approbation.  He  was  eledted  a 
fellow  of  the  royal  fociety,  and  was  excufed  the  payment 
of  the  admiflion-fee  and  the  ufual  annual  contributions. 
He  enjoyed  from  tl>e  king  a  penfion  of  fifty  pounds  a-year, 
befides  other  occafional  prefents,  which  he  privately  ac¬ 
cepted  and  received  from  different  quarters,  till  the  time 
of  his  death  ;  by  which,  and  the  fruits  of  his  own  la¬ 
bours,  he  left  behind  him  a  fum  to  the  amount  of  about 
fix  thoufand  pounds,  though  his  friends  had  always  en¬ 
tertained  an  idea  of  his  great  poverty.  He  died  in  1776, 
at  fixty-fix  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Fergufon  mult  be  allowed  to  have  been  a  very 
uncommon  genius,  efpecially  in  mechanical  contrivances 
and  workmanfliip  ;  for  he  executed  many  machines  him¬ 
felf  in  a  very  neat  manner.  He  had  alfo  a  good  tafte  in 
aftronomy,  with  natural  and  experimental  philofophy, 
and  was  poftelfed  of  a  happy  manner  of  explaining  him¬ 
felf  in  an  eafy,  clear,  and  familiar,  way.  His  mathemati¬ 
cal  knowledge,  however,  was  not  profound.  Of  algebra 
he  underftood  but  little  more  than  the  notation  ;  and  he 
often  told  Dr.  Hutton  that  he  could  never  demenftrate 
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one  propofition  in  Euclid’s  Elements;  his  conftant  me- 
tliod  being  to  fatisfy  himfelf,  as  to  the  truth  of  any  pro¬ 
blem,  with  a  meal'urement  by  fcale  and  compalTes.  He 
was,  neverthelefs,  a  man  of  a  very  clear  judgment  in  any 
tiling  that  he  profeffed,  and  of  unwearied  application  to 
ftudy  :  benevolent,  meek,  and  engaging  in  his  manners  ; 
humble,  courteous,  and  communicative  :  inftead  of  pe¬ 
dantry,  philofophy  feemed  to  produce  in  him  only  diffi¬ 
dence  and  urbanity.  Mr.  Fefgufon’s  principal  works  are 
as  follow  :  i.  Aftronomical  Tables  and  Precepts,  for  cal¬ 
culating  the  true  Times  of  New  and  Full  Moons,  &c. 
1 763.  2.  Tables  and  Tracts  relative  to  feveral  Arts  and 

Sciences,  1767.  3.  An  Eafy  Introduction  to  Agrono¬ 

my,  for  young  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  fecond  edit.  1769. 
4.  Altronomy  explained  upon  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Princi¬ 
ples,  filth  edit.  1772.  5.  LeCtitres  on  SeleCt  Subjects  in 

Mechanics,  Ilydroftatics,  Pneumatics,  and  Optics,  fourth 
edit.  1772.  6.  SeleCt  Mechanical  Exercifes  ;  with  a 

fhort  Account  of  the  Life  of  the  Author,  by  himfelf, 
1773.  7.  The  Art  of  Drawing  in  PerlpeCtive  made  eafy, 
1773.  S.  An  Introduction  to  EleCtricity,  177 5.  9.  Two 
Letters  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Kennedy,  1775.  10.  A 

Third  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Kennedy,  1773. 

FE'RIA.yi  [Latin.]  In  the  Romiili  breviary,  a  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  holidays  obferved  by  the  church  of  Rome. 

FE'RIA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Eftremadura,  fituated  on 
a  fiiarp  mountain,  near  the  Guadixara. 

FE'RICE  LATl'N^E,  feftivals  at  Rome  infiituted  by 
Tarquin  the  Proud.  The  principal  magifirates  of  forty- 
feven  towns  in  Latium  ufually  aflembled  on  a  mount 
near  Rome,  where  they  altogether  with  the  Roman  ma- 
giftrates  offered  a  bull  to  Jupiter  Latialis,  of  which  they 
carried  home  fome  part  after  the  immolation,  after  they 
had  fworn  mutual  friendfliip  and  alliance.  It  continued 
but  one  day  originally  ;  but  in  procefs  of  time  four  days 
were  dedicated  to  its  celebration.  Cicero. — The /erzieamong 
the  Romans  were  certain  days  fet  apart  to  celebrate  fefti¬ 
vals;  and  during  that  time  it  was  unlawful  for  any  per- 
fon  to  work.  They  were  either  public  or  private.  The 
public  were  of  four  different  kinds.  The  feria  Jlativa 
were  certain  immoveable  days  always  marked  in  the  ca¬ 
lendar,  and  obferved  by  the  whole  city  with  much  fefti- 
vity  and  public  rejoicing.  The  ferice  conceptivee  were 
moveable  feafts  ;  and  the  day  appointed  for  the  cele¬ 
bration  was  always  previoufly  fixed  by  the  magifirates 
or  priefts.  Among  thefe  were  the  ferice  Latina,  which  were 
firft  eftabliftied  by  Tarquin,  and  obferved  by  the  confuls 
regularly,  before  they  fet  out  for  the  provinces  ;  the 
Compitali,  See.  The  ferice  imperativa  were  appointed  only 
by  the  command  of  the  conl’ul,  dictator,  or  praetor,  as  a 
public  rejoicing  for  fome  important  victory  gained  over 
the  enemy  of  Rome.  The  ferice  nundince  were  regular 
days,  in  which  the  people  of  the  country  and  neighbour¬ 
ing  towns  affembled  together  and  expofed  their  ref'pec- 
tive  commodities  to  fale.  They  were  called  nundince,  be- 
caufe  kept  every  ninth  day.  The  firice  privates  were 
obferved  only  in  families  in  commemoration  of  birth-days, 
marriages,  funerals,  and  the  like.  The  days  on  which 
the  feria  were  obferved  were  called  by  the  Romans  fefi 
dies,  becaufe  dedicated  to  mirth,  relaxation,  and  feftivity. 

FERIA'NA,  the  ancient  city  of  Thala  in  Africa,  de- 
ftroyed  by  Metellus  in  the  war  with  Jugurtha.  It  was 
vifited  by  Mr.  Bruce  in  his  travels  through  Africa,  who 
expeCted  to  have  found  many  magnificent  ruins  in  the 
place,  but  was  difappointed.  The  only  remarkable  ob¬ 
jects  he  met  with  were  the  ancient  hot  baths,  which  flow 
from  a  fountain  named  EL  Tartnid.  Notwithftar.ding  the 
heat  of  its  water,  the  ftream  is  not  deftitute  of  fifties. 

FERIA'TION,y.  [ feriatio ,  Lat.]  The  aCt  of  keeping 
holiday  ;  ceffation  from  work. — As  though  there  were 
any  ferialion  in  nature,  this  feafon  is  commonly  termed 
the  phyfician’s  vacation.  Brown. 

FE'RINE,  adj.  [feriuus,  Lat.  ]  Wild;  favage. — The 
only  difficulty  is  touching  thofe  ferine,  noxious,  and  un- 
-tameable,  beafts;  as  lions,  tygers,  wolves,  bears.  Hale , 
Vol.  VII.  Np.  430. 
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I' E R I ' N E N £ S S , yi  Barbarity;  lavagenefs;  wildnefs. 
— A  ferine  and  neceflitous  kind  of  life,  a  converfation 
with  thofe  that  were  fallen  into  a  barbarous  habit  of  life, 
would  aflimilate  the  next  generation  to  barbarifm  and  fe- 
rinenefs.  Hale. 

FE'RING,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Stiria : 
fourteen  miles  north  of  Rackeltburg. 

FERISH'TA,  an  hiftorical  writer  of  confiderable  emi¬ 
nence  in  Hindooftan.  He  was  of  noble  rank,  and  high  in 
office  at  the  court  of  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah.  He  compiled 
the  Hiftory  of  the  Dhely  Emperors;  which  has  been 
tranflated  into  Englifh  by  colonel  Dow  ;  and  he  wrote 
an  hiftorical  account  of  every  province  in  India.  That 
of  the  Deccan,  or  fouthern  divifion  of  Hindooftan,  has 
been  lately  tranflated  by  captain  Scott,  in  two  volumes 
quarto.  Many  complete  copies  of  Ferifhta’s  works  are 
to  be  found  in  the  principal  libraries  of  England.  Pen¬ 
nant,  and  almoft  every  writer  on  the  affairs  of  the  Afiatic 
peninfula,  appear  to  owe  much  of  their  information  to 
this  Indian  author. 

FE'RITY,/.  [feritas,  Lat.]  Barbarity;  cruelty;  wild¬ 
nefs,  favagenefs. — He  reduced  him  from  the  molt  abjeCt 
and  ftupid  ferity  to  his  fenfes,  and  to  fober  reafon.  Woodw. 

FER'LlNG,yi  in  old  records,  the  fourth  part  of  a  pen¬ 
ny  ;  alfo  the  quarter  of  a  ward  in  a  borough. 

FERLINGA'TA,  or  Ferlin'guSjjT.  an  old  law  term 
for  the  fourth  part  of  a  yard  land. 

FERMANA'GH,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province 
of  Ulfter ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  counties  of  Ty¬ 
rone  and  Donegal,  on  the  eaft  by  the  county  of  Mona¬ 
ghan,  on  the  fouth  by  Cavan  and  Leitrim,  and  on  the 
weft  by  Leitrim  and  Donegal  ;  about  thirty-five  miles 
long,  and  twenty-feven  in  its  greateft  breadth  ;  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  extenfive  lake  Lough  Erne  :  the 
number  of  houfes  is  calculated  at  nearly  12,000,  and  the 
inhabitants  at  72,000.  The  furface  of  the  county  is  hilly, 
rugged,  and  uneven,  in  fome  parts  mountainous ;  but  yield 
pafture  for  cattle,  and  no  doubt  with  proper  management 
might  be  made  fertile  in  corn  :  the  linen  manufacture  and 
railing  cattle  are  the  chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Fermanagh  :  the  principal  town  is  Ennifkillen,  which, 
as  well  as  the  county,  previous  to  the  union,  fent  two 
members  to  the  Irifh  parliament.  Lough  Erne  runs 
through  the  county  ;  belides  which  there  are  two  other 
lakes,  Lough  Melvin,  and  Macnean. 

FERMANA'GH,  a  townfhip  of  the  American  States, 
in  Mifflin  county,  Pennfylvania. 

FER'MAT,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Caramania  :  twelve  miles  fouth-weft  of  Akfhehr. 

FER'MAT  (Peter  de),  counfellor  of  the  parliament 
of  Touloufe,  in  France,  born  in  1390,  and  died  in  1664. 
He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  natural  abilities,  and  re¬ 
markable  for  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  acquirements. 
Fie  was  an  excellent  clafiical  fcholar,  a  good  poet  in  the 
Latin,  French,  and  Spanifh,  languages,  intimately  con- 
verfant  in  antiquities,  and  one  of  the  ableft  lawyers  in  his 
day.  At  the  fame  time  he  was  profoundly  fkilled  in  all 
the  branches  of  the  mathematics,  and  poffeffed  the  fineft 
tafte  for  pure  geometry,  which  he  contributed  greatly  to 
improve,  as  well  as  algebra.  Des  Cartes,  Merfenne,  Tor¬ 
ricelli,  Pafcal,  Huygens,  Roberval,  and  Carcavi,  were 
among  his  intimate  friends,  as  well  as  feveral  other  cele¬ 
brated  philofophers.  His  works  were  collected  and  pub- 
li Hied  at  Touloufe,  in  1679,  under  the  title  of  Opera  va- 
ria  Mathematica,  Sec.  in  2  vols.  fol.  Betides  the  author’s 
edition  of  Diophantus’s  Treatife  on  Algebra,  they  con¬ 
tain  a  method  for  the  quadrature  of  all  forts  of  parabolas; 
a  treatife  on  maximums  and  minimurns,  which  ferve  not 
only  for  the  determination  of  plane  and  folid  problems, 
but  alfo  for  drawing  tangents  and  curve  lines,  finding 
the  centres  of  gravity  in  folids,  and  the  refolution  of 
queftions  concerning  numbers,  in  a  manner  very  fimilar 
to  the  fluxions  of  Newton  ;  an  introduction  to  geometric 
loci,  plane  and  folid  ;  a  treatife  on  fpherical  tangencies, 
in  which  are  demonftrated  the  fame  things  in  lolids,  as 
4  G  Vieu 
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Vieta  demonftrated  in  planes ;  a  reftoration  of  Apollo¬ 
nius’s  two  books  on  plane  loci ;  a  general  method  for  the 
dimenfion  of  curve  lines  ;  and  a  number  of  fmaller  pieces, 
together  with  many  of  his  letters  to  lome  of  the  mod  ce¬ 
lebrated  geometricians  of  his  time. 

FERME,/".  [peopim,  Sax.  hofpitiuvi.~\  Lodging  : 

His  finfull  foule  with  defperate  difdaine 

Out  of  her  flelhly  ferme  fled  to  the  place  of  paine.  Spertf. 

Spenfer’s  commentators  (Upton  and  Church)  were 
ftrangely  puzzled  with  this  pallage  for  want  of  that  in¬ 
formation  which  has  been  fince  afforded  by  Mr.  Man¬ 
ning’s  edition  of  Lye.  Majon. 

To  FERME'NT,  v.  a.  [ fermento ,  Tat.  fermenter,  Fr.] 
To  exalt  or  rarefy  by  inteftine  motion  of  parts  : 

Ye  vig’rous  fwains  !  while  youth  ferments  your  blood. 
And  purer  fpirits  fwell  the  fprightly  flood, 

Now  range  the  hills,  the  thickeft  woods  befet. 

Wind  the  thrill  horn,  or  fpread  the  waving  net.  Pope. 

To  FERME'NT,  v.  n.  To  have  the  parts  put  into  in¬ 
teftine  motion. 

FpR'MENT, /.  [ferment,  Fr.  fermentum,  Lat.]  That 
which  caufes  inteftine  motion. — The  fetnen  puts  females 
into  a  fever  upon  impregnation  ;  and  all  animal  humours 
which  poifon,  are  putrefying  ferments.  Floyer. — Inteftine 
motion  j  tumult. — Subdue  and  cool  the  ferment  of  defire. 
Rogers. 

FERMEN'TAL,  adj.  Having  the  power  to  caufe  fer¬ 
mentation.  Not  ufed. — Cucumbers,  being  vvaterifh,  fill 
the  veins  with  crude  and  windy  ferocities,  that  contain 
little  fait  or  fpirit,  and  debilitate  the  vital  acidity  and 
fermcntal  faculty  of  the  ftomach.  Browne. 

FERMENTA'RIANS,/;  in  church  hiftory,  the  Chrif- 
tians  of  the  Greek  church,  fo  called  by  the  Latins  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  ufing  fermented  bread  in  the  eucharift. 

FERMENTA'RIOUS,  adj.  Belonging  to  fermenta- 
Sion.  Nut  fed.  Cole. 

FERMENTATION,/  [  fermentatio ,  Lat.]  An  intef¬ 
tine  motion  arifing  fpontaneoutly  among  the  fmall  and 
infenfible  particles  of  a  mixed  body,  thereby  producing  a 
new  difpofition,  and  a  different  combination  of  thofe  parts. 
Fermentation  differs  from  diffolution,  as  the  caufe  from 
its  effedft,  the  latter  being  only  a  refult  or  effedlofthe 
former. — A  man  by  tumbling  his  thoughts,  and  forming 
them  into  expreffions,  gives  them  a  new  kind  of  fermenta¬ 
tion  ;  which  works  them  into  a  finer  body,  and  makes 
them  much  clearer  than  they  were  before.  Collier. 

The  fap,  in  fluent  dance, 

And  lively  fermentation ,  mounting,  fpreads 
All  this  innumerous  colour’d  fcene  of  things.  Thomfon. 
For  the  kinds  and  caufes  of  fermentation,  fee  the  article 
Chemistry,  vol.  iv.  p.  172; — vinous,  p.  346;  acetous , 
p.  351  ;  putrid,  p.  355. 

FERMENTATIVE,  Caufing fermentation;  hav¬ 
ing  the  power  to  caufe  fermentation. — Aromatical  fpirits 
deftroy  by  their  fermentative  heat.  Arbuthnot. 

FER'MIER,/.  [French.]  One  who  farms  any  public 
revenue  of  France  : 

No  cups  nedlareous  (hall  their  toils  repay, 

The  prieft’s,  the  foldier’s,  and  the  fermier' s,  prey. 

Jo.  War  ton. 

FER'MO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  ftate  of  the  Church, 
and  marquifate  of  Ancona,  fituated  near  the  coaft  of  the 
Adriatic  ;  the  fee  of  an  archbilhop,  eredled  in  1589,  by 
pope  Sixtus  V'.  It  contains  ten  churches,  and  fixteen 
convents:  twenty-fix  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Ancona, 
and  ninety-three  north. north-eaft  of  Rome.  Lat.  43.  6.  N. 
Ion.  31.27.  E.  Ferro. 

FER'MOR  (William,  count  Von),  a  celebrated  Ruf¬ 
fian  general,  born  at  Plefkow,  in  1704.  His  father  was  a 
native  of  Scotland,  who,  having  gone  to  Ruftra,  rofe 
through  various  gradations  to  the  rank  of  major-general. 
He  deftined  his  ion  for  the  military  profeflion  ;  and  with 


that  view  inftrucled  him  in  fortification  and  gunnery.  In 
1720,  he  entered  the  army  as  a  common  bombardier; 
and  was  fo  rapidly  promoted,  that  in  3729  he  became 
adjutant-general  to  count  Von  Munnich.  At  Dantzic  he 
bad  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  acquaintance  with  Fre¬ 
deric  William,  king,  of  Pruflia,  who  conferred  on  him  the 
order  of  la  generofite.  In  the  Turkifh  war  of  1736,  lie 
diftinguiftfed.  himfelf  by  his  courage  and  talents,  having 
feveral  times  defended  himfelf  with,  an  inferior  force 
againft  confiderable  bodies  of  the  enemy.  Fie  was  there¬ 
fore  promoted  to  be  a  general ;  and,  after  the  peace,  was 
appointed  commandant  of  Zolberg.  When  Wilmenftrand 
was  taken  in  the  Swedifh  War,  he  was  entrufted  with  the 
command  of  that  fortrefs.  In  1746,  he  was  appointed 
“  infpector  of  the  works;”  and  the  imperial  palace,  a 
mafter-piece  of  art,  was  built  under  bis  direction.  On 
the  new  organization  of  the  army,  he  obtained  the  chief 
command  of  Peterlbnrgh,  Finland,  and  Novogorod  ;  and, 
in  17 55,  he  was  made  commander  in  chief.  In  the  war 
againft  Pruflia,  he  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Memel,  after 
a  furious  bombardment  ;  and  when  count  Aphraxin  loft 
the  command,  he  fucceeded  him  as  commander  of  the 
army  ;  took  pofteflion  again  of  the  kingdom  of  Pruftia, 
and  was  made  governor  of  it  ;  on  which  occafion  he  was 
railed  to  the  dignity  of  a  count  of  the  empire  by  Francis  I. 
In  the  following  year  he  fought  the  celebrated  battle  of 
Zorndorf  with  Frederic  II.  king  of  Pruftia.  Being  now 
fatisfied  with  the  reputation  he  had  acquired,  he  re- 
quefted  leave  to  refign  the  chief  command  ;  and  though 
this  was  granted,  he  again  took  the  field  under  Soltikow, 
and  commanded  the  firft  divilion.  In  confequence  of  the 
vidtory  of  Kunnerfdorf,  where  the  right  wing  which  he 
commanded  had  difplayed  tiie  nioft  determined  bravery, 
the  emprefs  conferred  upon  him  the  eftate  of  Nieutau,  in 
Livonia.  In  1760,  he  difpatched  general  Tottleben  to 
Berlin,  which  was  taken  by  capitulation  on  the  9th  of 
Odlober.  In  December,  the  fame  year,  he  accompanied 
to  Siberia  general  Butterlin,  who  had  obtained  the  chief 
command.  He  was  recalled  from  the  army  by  Peter  III, 
and,  after  the  death  of  that  prince,  Catharine  II.  made 
him  governor-general  of  Smolenfko,  and  a  member  of  the 
fupreme  fenate.  After  this  he  rebuilt  the  towns  of 
Tweerand  Zorfchok  ;  but  not  long  after  requefted  leave 
to  refign  his  employments,  and  died  in  177 1,  on  his  eftate 
of  Nieutau,  where  he  had  eredted  an  elegant  church. 

FERMO'SA,  or  Benin,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  runs 
into  the  Atlantic,  near  Loubo,  on  the  coaft  of  Benin. 

FERMOSEL'LA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Leon  :  thirty  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Zamora. 

FERN,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Angus; 
fix  miles  weft  of  Brechine. 

FERN,/!  in  botany.  See  Filix, 

FERN,  (Female.)  See  Pteris. 

FERN,  (Flowering.)  See  Osmunda. 

FERN,  (Male.)  See  Polypodium  Filix  mas, 

FERN,  (Mule.)  See  Hemionitis. 

FERN,  (Stone.)  See  Osmunda  crispa. 

FERN,  (Sweet).  See  Scandix. 

FERN-SEED,/  The  feed  of  fern. — We  have  the  re- 
ceipt  of  fern-feed:  we  walk  invifible.  Shakefpeare . 

I  had 

No  medicine,  fir,  to  go  invifible; 

No  fern-feed  in  my  pocket.  Ben  Jo  f on. 

FERNAMBU'C,  or  Olinda,  a  province  or  jurifdic- 
tion  of  South  America,  in  the  eaftern  part  of  Bralil,  lying 
along  the  coaft  of  the  Atlantic  :  the  principal  articles  of 
trade  are  cotton,  fugar,  cattle,  hides,  and  Bralil  wood. 

FERNAMBU'C,  or  Olinda,  a  town  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  Bralil,  and  province  of  the  fame  name,  with  a 
fmall  inconvenient  harbour  on  the  coaft  of  the  Atlantic  ; 
the  fee  of  a  bilhop,  fulfragan  of  St.  Salvador.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Dutch  in  1630,  who  called  it  Olinda ,  but 
the  Portuguefe  called  it  Pernambuco,  Lat.  8.  13.  S.  Ion. 
18.  30,  W.  Ferro, 

FERNAN'DES, 
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FERNAN'DES,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Tra-los- Montes  :  fixteen  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of 
Outciro. 

FERNAN'DEZ  (Anthony),  a  Portuguefe  jefuit,  born 
at  Coimbra,  in  1558.  He  principally  devoted  his  time 
to  the  duties  of  the  pulpit,  and  to  write  commentaries  on 
the  (acred  fcriptures.  He  died  in  1628.  He  publifhed 
in  the  Latin  language,  Commentaries  on  the  Vifions  of 
the  Old  Teftatnent,  1616  and  1622,  folio;  and  left  behind 
him  another  Commentary  on  Ifaiah,  which  was  prepared 
for  the  prefs  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

FERNAN'DEZ  (Alphonfo),  a  Spanifh  dominican 
monk,  and  voluminous  writer  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fix- 
teenth  and  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century,  born  at 
Palencia  in  Leon,  in  1572.  He  was  appointed  preacher- 
general  of  his  order,  and  prelided  over  different  houfes 
belonging  to  it.  Thefe  engagements,  however,  did  not 
prevent  him  from  devoting  much  time  to  the  compofition 
of  various  works,  of  which  the  hiftorical  are  dill  held  in 
eftimation.  In  1611  he  publifhed  an  ecclelialtical  hiftory 
of  his  time;  and,  in  1617,  a  treatife  concerning  the  bene¬ 
fits  conferred  by  his  order  oil  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  by 
the  inftitution  of  the  inquifition.  In  1627  he  publifhed, 
Annals  of  the  Town  and  Church  of  Palencia.  He  alfo 
employed  himfelf  in  compiling  ecclefiaftical  annals  of 
Spain,  and  fome  other  works,  which  have  nut  been  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  prefs. 

FERNAN'DEZ  (Benedidt),  a  Portuguefe  jefuit,  na¬ 
tive  of  Borba,  in  the  diocefe  of  Evora;  died  at  Lifbon, 
in  1630.  He  left  behind  him  a  work  in  3  vols.  folio, 
entitled  Cummentationes  &  Olfervationes  in  Genefim,  which  was 
printed  at  Lyons,  in  1621,  1627,  and  1631.  He  likewife 
wrote  A  Commentary  on  the  Gofpel  of  St.  Luke,  which 
was  never  printed. 

FERNAN'DEZ,  or  Juan  Fernandez,  an  ifland  in 
the  Southern  Pacific  Ocean,  about  no  leagues  weft  from 
the  coaft  of  Chili  ;  about  four  leagues  long,  and  hardly 
two  wide,  of  an  irregular  fhape.  It  is  faid  to  owe  its 
name  to  a  Spaniard,  who  formerly  procured  a  grant  of  it, 
and  began  a  fettlement,  but  afterwards  abandoned  it. 
The  only  fafe  anchoring  place  on  the  ifland  is  on  the 
north  coaft,  in  Ctimberland-bay.  'The  northern  part  of 
the  ifland  is  compofed  of  high  craggy  hills,  many  of  them 
inacceffible,  though  generally  covered  with  trees.  The 
foil  of  this  part  is  loofe  and  fhallow,  fo  that  very  large 
trees  on  the  hills  foon  perifti  for  want  of  root,  and  are 
eafily  overturned  ;  which  occafioned  the  unfortunate  death 
of  one  of  commodore  Anfon’s  failors,  who  being  upon  the 
hills  in  fearch  of  goats,  caught  hold  of  a  tree  upon  a  de¬ 
clivity  to  aftift  him  in  his  afcent,  and  this  giving  way,  he 
immediately  rolled  down  the  hill,  and  though  in  his  fall 
he  faftened  on  another  tree  of  confiderable  bulk,  yet  that 
too  giving  way,  he  fell  amongft  the  rocks,  and  was  daftied 
to  pieces.  The  fouthern,  or  rather  the  fouth-weft,  part 
of  the  ifland,  is  widely  different  from  the  reft,  being  dry, 
ftony,  and  deftitute  of  trees,  but  very  flat  and  low,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  hills  on  the  northern  part.  This  part  of 
the  ifland  is  never  frequented  by  (hips,  being  furrounded 
by  a  fteep  fhore,  and  having  little  or  no  frefti  water.  The 
trees  of  which  the  woods  on  the  northern  fide  of  the  ifland 
are  cdmpofisd,  are  mod  of  them  aromatics,  and  of  many 
different  forts  :  there  are  none  of  them  of  a  (ize  to  yield 
any  confiderable  timber,  except  the  myrtle-trees,  which 
are  the  largeft  on  the  ifland;  but  even  thefe  would  not 
work  to  a  greater  length  than  forty  feet.  The  pimento 
and  cabbage-tree  grow  there,  though  in  no  great  plenty. 
There  are  feveral  hills  of  a  peculiar  fort  of  red  earth, 
exceeding  Vermillion  in  colour,  which,  perhaps,  might 
prove  ufeful  for  many  purpofes.  Great  quantities  of 
water.crefles  and  purflane  were  found,  with  excellent  wild 
Jorrel,  and  a  vaft  profufion  of  turnips  and  Sicilian  radifties. 
Lat.  33.  40.  S.  Ion.  78.  52.  W.  Greenwich. 

FERNAN'DO  DE  NORONHA,  or  Naronho,  an 
ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  full  of  mountains,  which  have  the 
appearance  of  volcanos,  but  covered  with  verdure  ;  rot 
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above  a  league  in  length,  and  its  form  is  faid  to  be  like 
a  laurel-leaf.  It  is  defended  with  many  forts,  the  water 
is  in  general  brackifli,  and  fometimes  no  rain  falls  for 
three  or  four  years  together:  the  foldiers  who  guard  the 
forts,  and  the  few  inhabitants  who  live  there,  are  fup- 
ported  with  turtle  five  months,  and  the  reft  with  pro- 
vilions  from  the  continent.  Lat.  3.  55.  N.  Ion.  32.  33. W. 
Greenwich. 

FERN AN'DO-PO,  or  Fernand-Pao,  an  ifland  of 
Africa,  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the  coaft  of  Benin,  about 
twenty  leagues  in  circumference  ;  the  land  lies  high,  and 
the  foil  is  fertile  in  manioc,  fugar-canes,  rice,  fruit,  and 
tobacco  :  the  inhabitants  are  rude  and  uncivilifed.  Lat. 
3.  20.  N.  Ion.  10.  45.  E.  Greenwich. 

FERNDORF',  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Wcftphalia,  and  principality  of  Nalfau  Siegen  :  five  miles 
north  of  Siegen. 

FERNE'BO,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Geftricia:  twenty-five  miles  foutli  of  Geffle. 

FER'NEL,  or  Fernelius  (John  Francis),  an  eminent 
phyfician  of  the  Parifian  fchool,  horn  at  Mont-didier,  in 
Picardy,  in  1506.  After  laying  a  folid  foundation  of  phi- 
lofophy  and  mathematics,  he  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  phy- 
fic,  in  which  he  attained  a  perfedt  knowledge  of  all  the 
dodtrines  of  the  ancients,  together  with  a  pradtical  lkill 
refulting  from  attentive  and  fagacious  obfervation.  He 
became  firft  phyfician  to  Henry  II.  and  is  faid,  by  his 
prefcriptions,  to  have  removed  that  fterility  with  which 
his  queen,  Catharine  de  Medicis,  was  for  fome  years  af- 
fedted.  He  received  confiderable  rewards  for  his  Cervices, 
and  rofe  to  high  profeffional  diftindtion.  He  gave  public 
ledhires  on  the  works  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  and  upon 
his  own  fyftem,  in  which  he  employed  the  Latin  language 
with  a  degree  of  purity  not  furpafled  by  the  beft  fcholars 
of  Italy.  His  works  embrace  a  wide  compafs.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  is  UniverJ'a  Medicina,  feu  Opera  Medicinalia,  compre¬ 
hending  feven  books  of  phyfiology,  feven  of  pathology, 
and  feven  of  therapeutics  ;  feveral  times  printed.  After 
his  death  appeared  De  Luis  Venerea  Curatione,  in  which  he 
inveighs  againfl  the  ufe  of  mercury,  trufting  chiefly  to 
guaiacum  :  alfo,  Confdiorum  Mcdiciualium  liber.  He  died  in 
155?,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two. 

FER'NESS,  a  cape  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Eda,  one  of  the 
Orkney  Iflands.  Lat.  59.  2.  N.  Ion.  o.  30.  E.  Edinburgh. 

FER'NESS  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Eda,  one 
of  the  Orkney  Iflands,  eaft  of  Cape  Fernefs. 

FER'NEX,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ain,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftridt  of 
Gex;  many  years  the  reftaence  of  Voltaire  :  four  miles 
north-north-weft  of  Geneva. 

FER'NITZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Sti- 
ria  :  eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Gratz. 

FERNS,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Wex¬ 
ford,  the  fee  of  a  bilhop  :  fifteen  miles  north  of  Wexford. 

FER'NY,  aaj.  Overgrown  with  fern  ; 

The  herd  fuffic’d,  did  late  repair 

To  ferny  heaths,  and  to  their,  foreft-lare..  Dryden. 

FERO'CIOUS,  adj.  [/m>x,  Lat .  ferocct  Fr.]  Savage;, 
fierce  ; 

Smedley  rofe  in  majefty  of  mud  ; 

Shaking  the  horrors  of  his  ample  brows. 

And  each  ferocious  feature  grim  with  ooze.  Pope. 

Ravenous;  rapacious. — The  hare,  that  becometh  a  prey 
unto  man,  unto  beads  and  fowls  of  the  air,  is  fruitful  even 
unto  fuperfcetation ;  but  the  lion,  a  ferocious  animal,  hath 
young  ones  but  feldom.  Brown. 

FERO'CITY,  f.  [ferocilas,  Lat.  ferodte,  Fr.]  Savage- 
nefs;  wildnefs;  fiercenefs. — An  uncommon  ferocity  in  my 
countenance,  with  the  remarkable  flatnefs  of  my  nqfe, 
and  the  extent  of  my  mouth,  have  procured  me  the  name 
of  lion.  Addifon. 

FER'OL,  a  fea-port  and  good  harbour  of  Peru,  on  the 
coaft  of  the  Pacific  Ocearij  in  the  archbiihopric  of  Lima: 

s  feventy. 
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feventy  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Truxillo.  Lat.  9.  o.  S. 
Ion.  60.  40.  W.  Ferro. 

FEROLI'TO,  a  town  of  Italy  in  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples,  and  province  of  Bafilicata  :  eighteen  miles  fouth  of 
Matera. 

FERO'NIA,  a  goddefs  of  the  Romans,  who  prelided 
over  the  woods  and  groves.  The  name  is  derived  a  fe- 
rendoy  becaufe  fhe  gave  afliftance  to  her  votaries,  or  per¬ 
haps  from  the  town  Feronia,  near  mount  SoraCte,  where 
fhe  had  a  temple.  It  was  ufual  to  make  a  yearly  facrifice 
to  her,  and  to  wafh  the  face  and  hands  in  the  waters  of. 
the  facred  fountain,  which  flowed  near  her  temple.  It 
is  faid  that  thofe  who  were  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  this 
goddefs,  could  walk,  barefooted  over  burning  coals  with¬ 
out  receiving  any  injury  from  the  flames.  1  he  goddefs 
had  a  temple  and  grove  about  three  miles  from  Anxur, 
and  alfo  another  in  the  dittridt  of  Capena.  Virgil. 

FERO'NIA,  anciently  a  city  of  Etruria,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Sorafte,  near  the  Tiber;  where  was  a  temple  fa¬ 
cred  to  Apollo  ;  and  the  priefts  were  Ailed  Hirpi.  The 
temple  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  on  account  of  a  pefti- 
iential  vapour,  which  arofe  front  a  deep  and  dreary  cavern, 
to  which  fonie  fltepherds  were  conducted  by  a  wolf. 

FERO'NIA,  f.  [fo  named  in  honour  of  Feronia,  god¬ 
defs  of  the  woods.]  The  Elephant  or  Wood-apple 
Tree  ;  the  balong  of  the  native  Portuguefe,  ydlanga  of  the 
Telingas,  vellangay  of  the  Tamuls.  Characters:  Trunk 
ereCt,  grows  to  a  pretty  large  tree;  bark  deeply  cracked 
and  fplit  in  various  directions,  dark  dirty  colour.  Branches 
few,  irregular,  forming  a  fcanty  ill-looking  top  ;  thorns 
ereCt,  very  ftrong  and  lharp.  Flowers  tinged  with  red, 
hermaphrodite  and  male  mixed.  Berry  globular,  about 
the  fize  of  a  large  apple,  covered  with  a  hard,  grey,  fca- 
brous,  woody,  fhell,  one-celled;  receptacles  five,  longi¬ 
tudinal,  wedge-form,  with  their  (harp  edges  projecting 
inwards,  which  gives  a  ftellated  appearance  to  a  tranfverfe 
fefition  of  the  fruit.  Seeds  many.  In  the  hermaphrodite 
flowers  the  piflil  is  fmall  and  fterile.  Correa  in  ACt.  Soc. 
Linn.  v.  224. 

Feronia  elephanta,  a  (ingle  fpecies.  It  grows  wild  in 
mod  woods  and  mountainous  parts  of  India  ;  flowers  dur¬ 
ing  the  cold  and  hot  feafons  ;  fruit  ripe  during  the  hot 
and  rainy  feafons.  From  wounds  made  in  the  bark  of 
this  tree’ exudes  a  mod  beautiful  tranfparent  gum,  which 
Mr.  Smart  the  miniature-painter  affirmed  to  exceed  every 
thing  he  had  ever  feen  for  mixing  with  his  colours.  The 
wood  is  white,  hard,  and  durable;  but,  when  expofed  to 
the  fun,  it  foon  fplits.  The  fruit  is  univerfally  eaten  on 
the  Coromandel  coad  :  by  the  fruit  is  meant  the  pulpy 
part  in  which  the  feeds  lie  immerfed. 

This  genus  and  that  of  Egle  were  fird  indituted  by 
Jofeph  Correa  de  Serra,  and  afterwards  adopted  by  the 
editors  of  the  Coromandel  Plants,  vol.  ii.  PI.  141. 

FERRACI'NO  (Bartholomew),  an  ingenious  felf- 
taught  Italian  mechanic  and  engineer,  born  at  BalFano  in 
the  Vicentin,  in  1692.  His  origin  was  fo  humble,  that 
his  fird  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood  were  by  engaging 
in  the  employment  of  a  lawyer  of  wood.  In  this  fituation 
his  natural  genius  broke  forth,  and  directed  him  to  the 
invention  of  a  law  to  be  worked  by  the  wind,  which  fully 
anfwered  his  expectation,  and  performed  the  work  to 
which  it  was  applied  with  exaCtnefs  and  expedition.  He 
alfo  invented  an  hydraulic  engine,  formed  on  the  principle 
of  Archimedes’s  fcrew,  which  raifes  the  water  to  the 
height  of  thirty-five  feet.  Another  of  his  labours,  by 
which  pofterity  may  form  a  judgment  of  his  genius  and 
talents,  is  the  noble  bridge  over  the  Brenta  at  Baflano, 
which  is  equally  admired  for  boldnefs  of  conception  and 
folidity  of  conflruCtion.  He  died  not  long  after  he  had 
completed  this  undertaking;  and  an  account  of  his  life 
and  inventions  was  publilhed  at  Venice,  in  1764,  by  M. 
Francis  Memo,  in  quarto. 

FER'RAND  (Louis),  a  learned  Frenchman,  and  a  law¬ 
yer  by  profellion,  though  principally  known  by  his  writ¬ 
ings  in  theology  and  biblical  literature,  He  was  born  at 
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Toulon,  in  1645,  and  ftudied  at  the  college  in  that  city, 
whence  he  afterwards  went  to  Lyons,  to  be  inftruCted  in 
the  Hebrew  and  other  oriental  languages.  Of  his  profi¬ 
ciency  he  gave  early  proof,  by  publifliing,  before  he  was 
nineteen  years  old,  A  Paraphrafe  on  the  feven  peniten¬ 
tiary  Pfalms.  When  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Paris,  and  thence  to  Mentz,  with  the  defign  of 
employing  himfelf  on  a  tranflation  of  the  Bible  from  the 
original  Hebrew.  Not  meeting,  however,  with  fufficient 
encouragement,  he  returned  to  France,  and,  applying  to 
the  ftudy  of  the  law,  took  his  degrees  at  Orleans,  and  was 
admitted  an  advocate  of  the  parliament  of  Paris.  In  1670 
he  printed  a  work  entitled  Confpettus  five  Synopfis  Libri  He - 
braid  qui  inferibitur,  Annales  Regum  Francia ,  &  Regum  Donius 
Othomanica,  confiding  of  a  plan  of  annals  of  the  kings  of 
France  and  the  Ottoman  emperors.  Being  encouraged 
to  purfiie  his  literary  undertakings  by  the  prelident  de 
Mefmes,  in  16 79  he  publifhed  Reflections  on  the  Chriftian 
Religion,  containing  Explanations  of  the  Prophecies  of 
Jacob  and  Daniel  relating  to  the  Advent  of  the  Mefliah, 
2  vols.  nmo.  abounding  in  much  curious  chronological 
and  hiftorical  matter.  In  1683,  he  publifhed  a  Commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Pfalms,  4to.  in  the  Latin  language,  of  which 
modern  commentators  have  greatly  availed  themfelves. 
When,  in  1685,  the  edict  of  Nantz  was  revoked,  he  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  character  of  a  controverfial  writer,  and  pub- 
liflied  A  Treatife  of  the  Church  againft  Heretics,  and 
particularly  againft  the  Calvinifts,  and  An  Anfwer  to  the 
Apology  for  the  Reformation,  the  Reformers,  and  the 
Reformed;  which  proved  extremely  acceptable  to  the 
French  catholic  clergy.  His  next  production  was  The 
Pfalter,  in  Latin  and  French  ;  fucceeded  by  A  Letter, 
and  a  Difcourfe,  intended  to  prove  the  monachifm  of  St. 
Auguftine,  in  oppolition  to  the  opinion  of  mod:  other 
critics.  His  laft  work  was  A  Collection  of  Differtations, 
&c.  on  the  Bible,  in  the  Latin  language,  of  which  he  did 
not  live  to  publifh  more  than  one  volume,  which  appeared 
after  his  death  under  the  new  title  of  Dijfertationes  Critic ut 
de  Hebraa  Lingua,  &c.  1701,  8vo.  M.  Ferrand  died  in 
1699,  when  fifty-four  years  of  age. 

FERRANDI'NA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  province  of  Bafilicata:  fifteen  miles  fouth« 
weft  of  Matera. 

FERRAN'DUS,  furnamed  Fulgentius,  a  deacon  of 
the  church  of  Carthage  in  the  fixth  century,  an  African 
by  birth,  and  a  difciple  of  St.  Fulgentius,  bifhop  of  Rufpa. 
He  was  a  very  early  controverfial  writer;  and  the  moft 
confiderable  of  his  works  is  A  Collection  of  Ecclefiaftical 
Canons,  for  reftoring  difeipline  in  the  churches  of  Africa, 
which  is  one  of  the  firft  and  moft  ancient  collections  of 
canons  among  the  Latins.  It  was  publilhed  at  Paris  by 
M.  Pithetts,  together  with  Crefconius’s  abridged  collec¬ 
tion  of  canons,  in  1388,  8vo.  Bcfides  the  above,  there 
are  (till  extant  An  Exhortation  to  Count  Reginus,  re- 
fpeCting  the  Duties  of  a  Chriftian  Captain  ;  a  Life  of  St. 
Fulgentius,  Bifhop  of  Rufpa  ;  two  Letters  to  Fulgentius; 
and  fotne  other  remains,  which  were  collected  by  father 
Chiffiet,  and  publifned  at  Dijon,  in  1649,  4to.  From 
Chifflet’s  edition,  the  works  of  Ferrandus  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum. 
Ferrandus  died  in  551. 

FER'RAR  (Nicholas),  third  fon  of  an  eminent  mer¬ 
chant  in  London,  born  February  23,  1592.  His  child¬ 
hood  and  youth  were  diftinguiftted  by  little  incidents,  and 
by  the  confiderable  advancement  which  he  made  in  fei- 
ence  and  other  accompli(hments.  At  the  univerfity,  he 
was  confpicuous  for  virtuous  and  amiable  manners,  and 
for  great  proficiency  in  different  parts  of  learning.  He 
left  his  college  with  many  teftimonies  .of  applaufe  and 
efteem  ;  and,  under  the  fame  advantage,  he  feems  to 
have  purfued  his  travels  into  different  parts  of  Europe  5 
for  every  where  lie  gained  refpeCt,  which  even  his  en¬ 
deavours  for  concealment  could  not  prevent.  Concern¬ 
ing  this  part  of  his  hiftory,  we  (hall  infert  the  teftimony 
that  was  given  of  him  after  his  deceafe,  by  Dr.  Robert 
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Byng,  one  of  his  contemporaries  at  college: — u  So  well 
did  he  improve  the  time,  that  befide  the  knowledge  which 
he  had  gained  in  the  principal  of  the  weftern  languages, 
Low  and  High  Dutch,  Italian,  French,  and  Spanilli,  he 
was  able  to  make  relation  obfervable  of  the  mod  remark¬ 
able  palTages  which  had  been  incident  to  any  of  thofe 
places  where  he  had  made  any  confiderable  abode  ;  as 
myfelf,  with  many  others  who  had  the  happinefs  to  hear 
him  difcourfe  thereof,  can  give  due  teftimony.”  Befide 
the  languages  in  which  he  had  fo  well  qualified  hintfelf 
both  for  writing  and  difcourfe,  his  attentive  mind  was 
directed  with  afliduify  to  laws,  manners,  cuftoms,  doc¬ 
trines;  practice?,  civil,  ecclefi.iftical,  and  medical ;  trades, 
arts,  military  and  naval  affairs,  revolutions,  See.  Thus 
was  travelling,  by  Mr.  Ferrar,  directed  to  much  wiferand 
better  purpofes,  than  it  has  been  by  the  far  greater  part 
of  thofe  who,  in  thefe  days,  make  what  is  called  the  tour 
of  Europe. 

Mr.  Ferrar  appears  to  have  been  always  determined  for 
the  Chriftian  miniftr'y,  and  probably  alfo  for  celibacy  ar.d 
the  afcetic  life  :  but  when  he  returned  to  England,  in 
x6i8,  with  his  mind  cultivated  and  improved,' he  met 
with  very  particular  engagements  of  a  domeftic,  and  alfo 
of  a  public  nature,  requiring  that  aflifhtnce  which  he  was 
able  to  give,  and  which  he  was  willing  to  beftow.  His 
family  flood  high  in  the  mercantile  line,  and  were  con¬ 
nected  with  affairs  of  great  importance  to  the  nation.  His 
father  died  foon  after  his  arrival,  having  appointed  his  foil 
Nicholas  his  foie  executor.  “  This  (fays  his  biographer) 
was  a  great  addition  to  the  bufinefs  already  lying  on  him  : 
but  he  had  abilities  equal  to  any1  thing,  with  firmnefs  of 
mind  and  integrity  equal  lo  liis  ability.”  The  great  pub¬ 
lic  concern  which  employed  him,  was  the  Virginia  com¬ 
pany,  in  which  feveral  adventurers,  under  the  protection 
of  government,  were  embarked.  This  event  difplayed, 
to  much  advantage,  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Ferrar,  natural 
and  acquired,  and  alfo  his  fidelity  and  rectitude  of  mind. 
He  was  ioon  afterward  called  to  parliament,  and  fiill  pur- 
fued  the  objeCt  which  he  had  undertaken  for  the  Virginia 
company.  His  labours  were  indefatigable  ;  one  proof  of 
which,  among  others,  was  his  having  fecured  attefied 
copies,  tranferibed  at  his  own  expence,  of  the  original 
papers  which  had  been  all  violently  feized  by  the  order 
of  a  capricious  monarch.  Thefe  tranferipts  were  care¬ 
fully  preferved:  but  whether  they  are  now  in  being,  ap¬ 
pears  uncertain. 

The  di Ablution  of  the  company  feems  to  have  been  re¬ 
garded  by  Mr.  Ferraras  the  hint  for  difengaging  hintfelf 
from  fociety  :  he  now  determined  to  carry  into  execution 
the  plan  on  which  he  had  long  fet  his  heart,  to  bid  fare¬ 
well  to  the  bufy  world,  and  fpend  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  religious  retirement  and  devotion.  He  fettled 
with  his  mother  and  other  branches  of  the  numerous  fa¬ 
mily,  at  Little  Gidding,  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  in 
1625,  where  he  continued  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
was  in  1637.  -  Some  part  of  the  time,  in  this  retreat,  was 
allotted  to  furgery  and  medicine,  of  which  the  neighbour- 
liood  occafionally  received  the  benefit.  Mr.  Ferrar  alfo 
compafed  difeourfes  on  different  fubjefts,  together  with 
dialogues,  hiftories,  fables,  and  effays,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
family  :  but  one  principal  occupation  was  that  of  forming 
harmonies  of  the  feriptures,  in  Englifh,  and  in  feveral 
other  languages.  Mr.  Ferrar’s  devotion,  though  miftaken, 
was  not  of  an  illiberal  kind  ;  it  breathed  good  will  to  all 
men.  We  confider  it  as  a  proof  of  his  mild  and  candid 
piety,  that,  among  many  other  books  which  he  tranfiated, 
one  was;  The  one  hundred  and  ten  Gonfiderations  of  Val- 
deffo,  a  noble  Spaniard,  who  was  thought  to  lean  to  the 
doftrines  of  the  Unitarians,  in  oppofition  to  the  Trinita¬ 
rian  fyltem.  Tef  after  all  that  may  be  alleged  in  praife 
ot  Mr.  Ferrar,  whofe  ability,  acquirements,  and  worth, 
we  efiimate  as  of  a  fuperior  kind,  we  can  never  concur  in 
the  views  which  he  entertained  of  religion,  nor  in  what 
he  and  fome  others  (much  inferior  indeed  in  all  refpects 
to. him)  call  ferving  God  :  which  numbers  regard  as  con- 
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filling  in  certain  mere  forms  and  notion?,  that  have  no 
ufeful  influence  on  the  heart.  True  and  rational  piety  is 
an  excellent  principle,  which,  in  proportion  to  its  preva¬ 
lence,  extends  to  every  part  of  our  conduct,  forming  the 
foul  to  virtue,  and  the  life  to  all  that  is  amiable  and  ufe¬ 
ful.  Righteous,  benevolent,  and  upright,  practice,  is  the 
lure  effect  and  evidence  of  real  religion.  Such  efficacy  it 
had  with  Mr.  Ferrar,  though  he  eflentially  miltook  as  to 
the  peculiar  modes  by  which  he  contrived  to  exprefs  oc 
thought  to  improve  it.  Poffibly,  that  knowledge  which 
he  had  attained  of  the  world,  and  that  inconfiftency  which 
he  obferved  between  the  dibfates  of  truth  and  virtue  and 
the  cuficrms  of  public  life,  efpecially  in  what  are  called 
its  higher  ranks,  might  incline  him  to  that  reclufe,  auftere, 
and  fu perditions,  line,  which  appeared  to  be  the  object 
of  his  choice. 

FERRA'RA,  a  city  of  Italy,  and  capital  of  the  Fer- 
rarefe,  fituated  on  a  branch  of  the  Po,  on  the  frontiers 
of'tlie  late  Venetian  States.  In  585,  it  was  fortified  by 
Smaragdus,  patrician  and  exarchate  of  Ravenna  ;  and  in 
657,  h  was  credited  into  a  bifhopric  by  pope  Vitalian,  who 
removed  the  fee  from  Vicovenza  to  this  place.  It  was 
enlarged  at  feveral  times,  and  became  celebrated  under 
the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Efie;  but  when  it  loft  its 
dukes,  it  declined  in  its  magnificence  and  riches.  It 
is  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  defended  by 
a,  citadel,  ftrong  walls,  and  baftions.  The  ftreets  arc 
handfome,  with  fome  magnificent  palaces  and  beautiful 
churches.  The  cathedral  is  remarkable  for  its  antiquity. 
They  reckon  one  hundred  churches,  thirty-eight  convents, 
and  hardly  14,000  inhabitants.  The  environs  are  marshy, 
and  the  air  unwholefome,  confequent'.y  thinlyinhabitcd. 
In  17 35,  it  was  eredfed  into  an  archbiftioprrc.  Ariofto  lies 
buried  here,  in  a  Benedidtine  convent ;  and  in  the  hofpi- 
tal  of  St.  Ann,  belonging  to  the  city,  TalT’o  was  confined 
as  an  ideot.  Here  is  an  univerfity,  founded  in  1390,  by 
Albert  marquis  of  Ferrara.  The  pope  has  a  legate  at  Fer¬ 
rara,  who  refides  in  a  palace,  fituated  in  the  midft  of  the 
town,  furro.unded  with  walls,  flanked  with  towers  and 
ditches.  This  city  was  taken  by  the  French  republican 
army,  and  is,  with  its  territory,  now  united  with  Bologna, 
Modena,  and  Reggio,  to  form  the  Ciipadana  republic  :  it 
was  formally  ceded  by  the  pope  on  the  19th  of  February, 
1797  :  ftxty-leven  miles  north  of  Bologna,  and  forty  fouth- 
eaft  of  Mantua.  Lat.  44.  51.  N.  Ion.  29.  17.  E.  Ferro. 

FERRARE'SE,  a  province  of  Italy,  in  the  ftate  of  the 
Church  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Polefino,  on  the 
eaft  by  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Romagna 
and  Bolognefe,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Mantuan  and  Mo- 
debefe.  The  whole  country  is  fertile,  but  low  and  marfliy, 
being  frequently  overflowed  by  feveral  branches  of  the 
Po,  and  other  rivers  which  run  through  it,  lo  that  tra¬ 
velling  is  fometimes  dangerous  'without  guides.  This 
country  was  a  long  time  an  independent  duchy,  granted 
by  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  to  the  houfe  of  Efte,  who, 
at  the  fame  time,  poffeffed  the  duchies  of  Modena  and 
Reggio,  and  the  Polefino'.  The  Polefino  was  leized  by 
the  Venetians,  in  the  year  1500,  and  has  from  that  time 
been  confiaered  as  a  part  of  their  dominions.  Alphonfo  II. 
the  laft  legitimate  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Efte,  dying,  in 
1597,  without  male  heirs,  Caefar,  foil  of  Alphonfo,  of 
the  Efte  family,  marquis  of  Montechio,  laid  claim  to  the 
duchy  as  next  of  kin  ;  but  as  his  father,  was  born  ot  a 
clandeftine  marriage  contradted  by  Alphonfo  I.  with  the 
daughter  of  a  citizen  of  Ferrara,  after  the  death  of  his 
firft  wife,  the  pope  declared  Ctefar  incapable  of  fucceed- 
ing'to  the  duchy  of  Ferrara,  which  was  from  this  circum- 
ftance  feized  by  the  apoftolic  chamber,  fince  w  hich  time 
it  became  a  province  of  the  ftute  ot  the  Church,  and  is 
governed  by  a  legate  of  the  pope.  It  contains  but  few" 
towns,  and,  though  in  itfelf  fertile,  is  badly  cultivated, 
and. thinly  inhabited.  The  principal  places  are, Ferrara 
and  Coniachio. 

FERRA'RI  (Louis),  an  ingenious  Italian  mathemati¬ 
cian,  inventor  of  the  firft  method  of  reloiving  biquadratic 
4  p  equations. 
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equations,  born  at  Bologna,  in  1521.  He  ftudied  the  ma¬ 
thematics  under  the  celebrated  Cardan,  who,  having  had 
a  problem  propofed  to  him  for  folution,  gave  it  as  an  ex- 
ercife  of  ingenuity  to  his  pupil.  While  engaged  in  woi Ic¬ 
ing  it,  he  happily  difcovered  a  new  method  of  analy fis, 
which  is  precifely  that  of  biquadratics.  His  mafter,  who 
gave  this  method  in  the  thirty-ninth  chapter  of  his  alge¬ 
bra,  has  honeflly  affigned  it  to  its  real  inventor,  and  in 
different  parts  of  his  works  has  furniftied  the  few  notices 
we  have  of  Ferrari,  who,  as  he  left  no  works  behind  him, 
would  othervvife,  mold  probably,  have  remained  unknown 
to  pofterity.  Montucla,  in  his  fir  ft  volume  Dc  Progrejfu 
Mathefeos,  has  explained  this  method,  and  defended  Ferrari 
againft  thofe  writers  who  have  endeavoured  to  rob  him 
of  the  honour  of  this  difcovery.  He  was  prpfeffor  of 
mathematics  at  Bologna,  where  he  died,  in  1565,  before 
he  had  completed  his  forty-fifth  year. 

FERRA'RI,  or  Ferra'rius  (Francis  Bernardin),  a 
learned  Italian  writer  in  ecclefiaftical  antiquities,  born  at 
Milan,  in  1577.  He  appears  to  have  been  educated  in 
his  native  city,  where  he  fo  greatly  diftinguilhed  hirnfelf 
by  his  progrefs  in  the  different  branches  of  facred  and 
profane  literature,  that  he  attracted  the  notice  and  regard 
of  Frederic  Borrorheo,  archbilhop  of  Milan.  When  his 
patron  had  projected  the  formation  of  a  grand  library  at 
Milan,  he  appointed  Ferrari  to  travel  through  different 
parts  of  Europe,  to  purchafe  the  bed  books  and  manu¬ 
scripts  for  that  collection.  With  this  defign  he  vifited 
Spain  and  Italy,  and  procured  a  vaft  number  of  valuable 
works,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Ambrofian  li¬ 
brary,  afterwards  of  fo  much  celebrity  in  the  literacy 
world.  After  his  return,  he  was  created  a  dodtor  of  the 
Ambrofian  college  at  Milan,  and  appointed  librarian  of 
the  new  inftitution.  About  the  year  1638,  he  was  nomi¬ 
nated  director  of  the  college  of  nobles  at  Padua  ;  but  his 
flute  of  health  would  not  permit  him  to  retain  that  fitua- 
tion  longer  than  two  years,  when  he  returned  to  Milan, 
and  died  in  1669,  at  ninety. two  years  of  age.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  of  his  works  are,  1.  De  Antiqyo  Ecclejiajlicaram  Epijlo- 
larum  Generc,  lib.  iii.  Milan,  1613,  q.to.  2.  De  Ritu  Sacra- 
nnn  Eccl.  Cathol.  Concionum,  lib.  iii.  Milan,  1620,  4to.  which 
was  afterwards  reprinted  at  Utrecht,  in  1692,  with  a  pre¬ 
face  by  John  George  Grseyius;  and,  3.  De  Ritu  Vcterum 
Acclamationibus  &  Plaufu,  lib.  vii.  Milan,  1627,  4to.  which 
is  reprinted  in  the  fixth  volume  of  Grasvius’s  Roman 
Antiquities. 

FERRA'RI  (John  Baptift),  an  Italian  jefuit,  native 
©f  Siena;  who  applied  hirnfelf  ad vantageoufly  to  the  fludy 
of  the  oriental  languages.  In  1622,  he  pufclilhed  at  Rome 
a  Syriac  dictionary,  under  the  title  of  Aromencla/or.  Syriacus , 
&c.  4to.  The-principal  objeCt  of  the  author  in  under¬ 
taking  it  was,  to  furniih  biblical  fchplars  with  a  true  ex¬ 
planation  of  fucli  Syriac  words  as  occur  in  the  fcriptures; 

1  for  which  pivrpofe  he  availed  hirnfelf  of  the  a fli fiance  of 
feveral  learned  Maronites,  in  fixing  the  fenfe  of  fuch  terms 
tis  are  peculiarly  difficult  and  obfcure.  Ferrari  alfo  pub- 
lifiied  at  Rente,  Flora,  feu  de  Florum  Cultura,  lib.  iv.  1633, 
4to.  ;  and  an  Italian  edition,  of  the  fame  in  1638,  4to.  ; 
and  alfo,-  Hfpcridcs,  five  de  Mdlorum  Aurco/um  Cultura  &  Ufa, 
lib.  iv.  1646;  folio,  tie  died  in  1655. 

FERRA'RI  (Ottaviano),  a  learned  Italian,  born  at 
Milan  in  1518.  After  a  courfe  of  fludy  in  the  principal 
univerlities  of  Italy,  he  was  made  profeffor  of  moral  phi- 
lofophy  in  the  Canobian  college,  which  poll  he  occupied 
eighteen  years.  He  was  afterwards  profeffor  at  Padua  ; 
and  finally,  returning  to  Milan,  he  died  there  in  1586. 
He  wrote  an  introduClion  to  ..the  ariftotelic  philofopliy, 
entitled  De  DiJ'ciplina  Encyclica  ;  printed  by  Manutius  in 
1560.  Another  work  of  his,  De  Sermonibus  Exoterici 1,1515, 
treats  on  the  exoteric  books  of  Ariftotle.  His  molt  valua¬ 
ble  work  is,  De  Origine  Romanorum  ;  a  great  part  of  which 
is  devoted  to  the  -detection  of  the  forgeries  of  Annins  of 
Viterbo.  It  was  printed  by  Graevius,  in  his  firft  volume 
■  of  Roman.  Antiquities.  Ferrari  alfo  tranflated  Athenaeus 
into  Latin,  and  wrote  notes  upon-Ariftotie, 
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FERRA'RI  (Ottavio),  an  eminent  antiquarian,  of  the 
fame  family  with  the  preceding,  and  nephew  of  the  learned 
Bernardino  Ferrari,  born  at  Milan  in  1607.  His  literary 
reputation  was  fo  early  eftablifhed,  that  foon  after  he  had 
completed  his  twentieth  year,  he-vvas  deftined  by  cardinal 
Frederic  Borromeo  to  the  profefTorfhip  of  eloquence  in 
his  Ambrofian  college.  In  1634  fie  was  called  to  occupy 
the  fame  chair  in  the  univerfity  of  Padua,  to  which  was 
foon.after  added  that  of  Greek;  and  it  was  chiefly  through 
his  means  that  this  feminary  was  reftored  to  its  ancient 
fplendour.  The  city  of  Milan,  moreover,  appointed  him 
its  hiftoriographer,  and  he  compoled  eight  books  of  its 
hiftory  ;  but  the  want  of  neceffary  documents,  together 
with  the  fear  of  offending  the  lioufe  of  Auftria,  caufed 
him  to  leave  this  work  unpubliflied.  He  is  principally 
efteemed  as  an  antiquary,  in  which  capacity  he  made  him- 
felf  known  by  feveral  learned  works.  Tliefe  are,  De  Re 
Vejliaria ,  1642,  feveral  times  edited  ;  to  which  he  after¬ 
wards  added  AnaleEla,  on  the  fame  fubjeCt,  againft  Rube- 
nius,  and  differtations  De  Lucernis  Sepulchrahbus  Veterum, 
De  Pantomipiis  &  Mimis,  De  'Balneis  &  Gladiator ibus  :  Elec- 
torum  lib.  ii.  1679;  often  reprinted,  and  much  admired  for 
erudition:  Origines  Lingua  Italica,  1676.  He  died  in  1684. 

FERRA'RI  (Philip),  an  Italian  monk,  of  the  order  of 
Servites,  born  at  Orvillo.  He  acquired  conliderable  repu¬ 
tation  for  his  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages,  theolo¬ 
gy,  the  belles-lettres,  and  particularly  of  the  mathematics, 
which  he  taught  with  great  fuccefs,  for  forty-eight  years, 
in  the  univerfity  of  Pavia.  By  his  abilities  and  character 
he  recommended  hirnfelf  to  the  efieem  of  popes  Clement 
VIII.  Paul  V.  andUrban  VIII.  'and  obtained  the  honour  of 
being  twice  elected  general  and  twice  vice-general  of  his 
order,  lie  was  the  author. 6f  Typographia  in  Martyrologiv.m 
Romanum\  and  Epitome  Geograp.  lib .  iv ,fSc.  But  his  prin¬ 
cipal  prod  action  was  his  I.exicon  Geograpkicum,  into  which 
the  mod  important  parts  of  his  other  productions  were 
introduced.  It  was- afterwards  republilhed  at  Paris,  by 
the  abbe  Baudrand , about  the  year  1670,  with  additions, 
equal  in  point  of  quantity  to  the  whole  of  the  original 
matter.  From  this  edition  various  impreffions  were  co¬ 
pied  at  Padua,  Geneva,  and  Bafil. 

FER.R  A-R1A,  /.  [in  honour  of  John  Baptijl  Ferrarius , 
a  learned  jefuit  ;  by  whom  the  firft  jfpecies  was  deferibed, 
and  well  figured.]  In  botany,  a. genus  of  the  clafs  gyiian-. 
dria,  order  trigynia,  natural  order  of  enfatae,  (irides,  JuJf. ) 
The  generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  fpathes  two,  alter¬ 
nate,  keeled,  involute;  each  one-flowered.  Corolla:  pe¬ 
tals  fix,  oblong,  acuminate,  revolute,  curled  and  fringed  ; 
alternately  fmaller.  Stamina:  filaments  three j  fitting  on 
the  ftyle;  antherae  roundifii,  twin,  rough,  hairy.  Pif- 
tillum  :  germ  inferior,  roundifii,  three-cornered;  obtufe; 
ftyle  (imple,  ereCt;  ftignias  three,  bind,  cowled,  fringed 
and  curled.  Pericarpium  :  eapfule  oblong,  three-corner¬ 
ed,  thicker  at  the  top,  three-celled,  three-valved.  Seeds: 
numerous,  roundifh .  This  genus,  according  to  Thunberg, 
fliould  be  referred  to  Moraea. — EJfcntial  Char.aEler.  One- 
ftyled ;  fpathes  one-flowered  ;  petals  fix,  waved  and 
curled;  ftigmas  cowled  ;  eapfule  three-celled,  inferior. 

Species.  1.  Ferraria  undulata,  or  Cape  fqrraria  :  ftem 
many-flowered.  Root  tuberous,  roundifti,  compreffed, 
in  fit  a  p  e  like  that  of  the  Indian  corn-flag,  but  larger,  in 
the  centre  of  the  upper  fide  it  has  a  hollow  like  a  navel, 
whence  comes  out  the  ftalk ;  the  outer  fkin  is  of  a  light 
brown  colour,  the  infide  is  white.  It  lies  inactive  every 
other  year,  and  fometimes  will  remain  two  years  without 
putting  out  either  leaves  or  fibres.  Stem  a  foot  and  a 
half  high,  taper,  and  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  man’s  little 
finger.'  It  has  lanceolate  leaves  the  whole  length,  placed 
alternately,  and  embracing;  the  lower  leaves  are  from 
four  to  five  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  broad  to¬ 
wards  their  bafe,  ending  in  obtule  points  ;  they  are  a  littie 
keei-(h;t£ed,  and  of  a  light-green  colour.  This  is  one  of 
the  molt  lingular  and  beautiful  vegetable  productions; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  its  flowers  are  of  very 
Ihort  duration,  opening  in  the  morning,  and  finally  doling 
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in  the  afternoon  of  the  fame  day ;  a  ftrong  plant  will, 
however,  throw  out  many  bloffoms  in  fucceffion.  By  its 
ftrudture  and  economy,  it  approaches  very  near  to  the 
Sifyrinchium.  It  flowers  from  February  to  May.  Native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cultivated  in  1759,  by  Mr. 
Miller,  to  whom  it  was  lent  by  Dr.  Job  Baiter,  ot  Zirkzee. 

Mr.  Miller’s  fecond  fort,  F.  enfiformis,  may  perhaps 
he  no  more  than  a  variety  of  this.  It  differs  from  it  in 
having  (mailer  roots,  and,  longer  fword.fliaped  leaves, 
which  have  deeper  veins  ;  the  Italic  alfo  does  not  divide 
fo  much,  the'  flowers  are  ffliallcr,  and  lefs  fringed  on 
their  borders. 

2.  Ferraria  pavonia,  or  Mexican  ferraria:  fcape  one- 
fiowcred.  Native  of  Mexico,  where  it  was  obfcrved  by 
M  utis. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  They  are  both  propagated  by 
offsets  fe-nt  out  from  the  root's,  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
Ixia,  and  fliould  be  cultivated  in  the  fame  manner  as  is 
directed  for  thofe  and  the  African  gladiolus,  being  too 
tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England,  nor  do  they 
fucceed  Well  in  a  greenrhdufe  ;  therefore  the  belt  method 
is,  to  make  a  border  four  feet  wide,  either  in  the  front  of 
the  green-hotife  or  (toves,  covering  it  with  a  proper  frame 
and  glades,  fo  that  the  plants  may  enjoy  the  free  air  in 
mild  weather,  but  be  p rote, died  from  froft.  In  fuch  a 
frame,  moft  of  the  African  bulbous  and  tuberous  rooted 
plants  may  be  brought  to  great  perfection. 

FERR ARIEN'SIS.  Sec  SYLVESTRiF(Francis). 

FER'RARS'  (George),  a  diftinguifhed  lawyer  and 
Writer  of  the  fifteenth  century,  born  near  St.  Alban’s, 
in  Hertfordfhire,  in  1510.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
w  hence  he  removed  to  Lincol  n’s-inn  for  the  fhidy  of  the 
law  ;  and  fuch  was  his  proficience,  that  he  became  a  dif¬ 
tinguifhed  pleader  in  Weftminfter-hall .  He  was  noticed 
by  that  able  minifter,  lord  Cromwell,  and  obtained  the 
favour  of  Henry  VIII.  whom  he  attended  both  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  and  a  civil  capacity.  In  1335,  a  qonfiderable  grant 
was  made  to  him  out  of  the  royal  demefnes  in  Hertford¬ 
fhire,  comprehending  the  manor  of  Flamftead.  Want  of 
economy,  however,  brought  his  affairs  into  fuch  a  fitua- 
tion,  that,  in  1542,  wheri  attending  his  duty  in  parliament 
as  reprefentative  for  Plymouth,  he  was  arrefted  for  debt 
by  a  (herilf’s  officer,  and  lodged- in  the  compter.  This 
incident  occafioned  that  remarkable  law-cafe,  reported  in 
Hollinfned’s  Chronicle,  vol.  ii.  which  is  the  foundation, 
or  rather  the  precedent,  of.  pleading  the  privilege  of  par¬ 
liament,  whereby  its  member-,  during  the  fittings,  cannot 
be  held  to  bail  in  aCtions  of  debt.  Ferrars  was  let  at  li¬ 
berty,  and  the  fheriffs  of  London,  officers,  and  creditor 
who  procured  the  arrefl,  were  committed  to  prifon  for 
contempt.  Ferrars  continued  in  favour  during  Henry’s 
reign,  and  was  placed  about  the  perfon  of  prince  Edward. 
In  the  next  reign  he  accompanied  the  protector,  Somerfet, 
to  Scotland,  as  one  of  the  cominifli  oners  of  the  army.  He 
afterwards  added  in  a  very  different  capacity,  being  created 
lord  0/ mifrule, .or  mafter  of  the  fports,  at  a  feltivity  held  at 
Greenwich  for  twelve  days,  in  order  to  amufe  the  young 
king.  This  appointment  was  probably  owing  to  his  re¬ 
putation  as  a  poet,  which  he  lias  tranfmitted  to  pofterity 
by  fome  metrical  (lories  inferted  in  the  Mirrour  for  Ma- 
giftrates,  of  which  the  fii ft  -edition  appeared  in  1559. 
More  of  his  pieces  are  contained  in  the  edition  of  1587. 
On  the  authority  of  Stowe  it  appears  that  Ferrars  was  alfo 
the  author  of  The  Hi  (lory  of.  the  Reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
in  the  Chronicle  publifhed  under  the  name  of  Richard 
Grafton.  Before  he  quitted  the  profeflion  of  the  law,  he 
publilheda  double  Tranflation  of  Magna  Charta,  from  the 
French  into  Latin  and  Englifh,  and  other  Laws,  enabled 
in  the  Time  of  Henry  ill.  and  Edward  I.  tranllated  into 
Englifh.-  He  died  af  his  lioufe  at  Flamftead,  in  1579. 

FER'RE  (Vincent),  a  Spanifh  monk,  of  diftinguilhed 
reputation  among -the  theologians  of  his  time,  born  at 
Valencia,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  After  having, taught  theology  at  Burgos,  he  w  as 
appointed  the  firft  profeffor  in  that  faculty  at  Rome., 


where  he  continued  for  eighteen  years.  His  next  ap¬ 
pointment  was  to  the  office  of  prior  of  Salamanca  ;  after 
which  he  filled  for  three  years  the  port  of  director  of  the 
(todies  in  that  univerfity,  where  he  died  in  1682.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  work  held  in  much  eftimation  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  reprefented  to  be  executed  with  great 
perfpicuity.and  precifion,  intituled  Commentaries  on  the 
Summa  of  St.  Thomas,  in  8  vols.  folio. 

FER'RE-A'N AH,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country 
of  Tunis,  with  confiderable  ruins,  whence  it  is  fuppofea 
to  have  been  the  ancient  Thala  :  130  miles  fouth-vveft  of 
Tunis. 

FERRF.l'RA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Granada:  fix^miles 
fouth'-eaft  of  Guadix. 

FERREl'RA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Alentejo  :  thirteen  miles  weft  of  Beja. 

FERREl'RA  DE  AV'ES,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Beira  :  fifteen  miles  nortli-eaft  of  Vifeu. 

FER'REO'LA,  f.  [ferrum,  Lat.  iron;  on  account  of 
the  hardnefs  of  the  wood.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  didecia,  order  hexandria.  The  generic  characters 
are — Male.  Calyx:  perianthium  one-leafed,.  a  little  ven- 
tricofe,  hairy,  three-cleft  ;  clefts  ovate,  acute,  ereCt, 
fhorter  than  the  tube,  the  third  dill  (horter  ^nd  blunted. 
Corolla  :  one  petalled,  tubular,  fmooth,  fomewhat  flelhy; 
border  three-cleft ;  clefts  ereCt,  acute,  hirfute  on  the  out- 
fide  with  long  white  hairs,  preffed  clofe,  within  naked. 
Stamina:  Filaments  fix,  (five,  feldom  more,  K . )  (hort, 
inferted  round  a  femiglobofe  receptacle,  upright,  much 
(horterthan'thetubeofthe  corolla;  antheras  oblong,  acute, 
ereCt,  white,  longer  than  the  filaments.  Female.  Calyx 
and  corolla.;  as  in  the  male.  Piftillum  :  germ-oval ;  ftyle 
Ihort,  (longer  than  the  calyx,  K.)  ftigma  flat,  three- 
notched,  (diyided  into  fmall  lobes,  commonly  four,  Ii.) 
Pericarpium :  berry  round,  fmooth,  red,  pulpy,  (ize  of 
a  large  pea.  Seeds  :  two,  large  on  one  fide  flat,  on  the 
other  round. — EJfential  Chara&er.  Calyx  ;  one-leafed, 
three-cleft  ;  corolla,  one-petalled,  three-cleft.  Male. 
Filaments  fix,  inferted  into  a  (emiglobofe  receptacle. 
Female.  Genii  oval;  berry  round,  fmooth,  two-feeded. 

Ferreola  buxifolia,  is  a  fingle  fpecies.  It  is  the  pi- 
Jhanna  of  the  Telingas,  and  the  irumbilli  of  the  Tarnuls. 
Trunk  irregular,  covered  with  a  dark  ruft-coloured  bark, 
dividing  into  very  numerous  irregular  branches ;  leaves 
alternate,  (hort-petioled,  oval,  entire,  very  fmooth,  (hill¬ 
ing,  firm,  about  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
and  half  an  inch  broad.  Among  the  mountains'  this 
grows  to  a  fmall  tree  ;  but  in  the  lovv  countries  it  is  only 
a  flirub.  It  flowers  during  the  hot  feafon.  The  berries, 
when  ripe,  are  univerfally  eaten,  and  are  very  well  tafted. 
The  wood  is  dark-coloured,  remarkably  hard  and  durable, 
and  where  its  (ize  will  admit,  is  employed  for  fuch  ufes 
as  require  the  moft  durable  heavy  wood.  Native  of  Co¬ 
romandel. 

FER'REOUS,  adj.  [ ferreus ,  Lat.]  Irony;  of  iron. — 
In  the  body  of  glafs  there  is  no ferreous  or  magnetical  na¬ 
ture.  Brown. 

FERRE'RAS  (Don  John  de),  a  Spanifti  hiftorian  and 
divine,  born  of  a.  noble  family  at  Labaneza,  in  the  djo- 
cefe  of  Aftorga,  in  1652.  I-le  diftinguifhed  him  Rif  by 
his  talents  for  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  by  the  extent  and 
folidity  of  his  knowledge.  Fie  was  chofen  a  member  of 
the  Spanifh  academy  at  its  foundation  in  1713,  and  foon 
after  was  made  royal  librarian.  He  was  very  ierviceable 
to  the  academy,  particularly  in  the  compilation  of  its 
dictionary,  to  which  he  contributed  the  articles  under 
the  letter  G,  and  a  difeourfe  on  the  origin  of  the  Cafti- 
lian  tongue.  He  died  at  Madrid  in  1735.  Don  Ferreras 
was. the  author  of  various  theological  and  literary  works, 
and  of  fome  p  etical  pieces;  but  he  is  beft  known  for 
his  General  Hiftory  of  Spain,  16  vols.  4to.  1 700  to  1721s, 
written  in  Spanifh.  It  is  accounted  one  of  the  beft  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  kind  in  that  language,  and  has  been  tranf- 
lated  into  French  by  M.  d’Hermilly. 

FFR'RET,  /.  Lfured,  W.efth  ;  furet,  Fr,  ferret,  Dut, 

viverra « . 
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viverra,  I.at.]  An  animal  faid  to  have  been  brought  hi¬ 
ther  from  Africa.  See  the  article  Mustela.  A  kind 
of  narrow  woollen  tape.  An  utenfil  employed  by  the 
manufacturers  of  glafs. 

To  FER'RET,  v.  a.  To  drive  out  of  lurking  places, 
as  the  ferret  drives  the  cohey. — The  archbifhop  had  fer- 
retted  him  out  of  all  his  holds.  Heylin. 

FER'RET  ISLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  hear  the  ead  coaft 
of  Labrador.  Lat.  53.  40.  N.  Ion.  55.  40.  W.  Greenwich. 

FER'RETER,  J.  One  that  hunts  another  in  his 
privacies. 

FERRE'TI  (Emilio),  an  eminent  lawyer  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  born  at  Caffel- Franco,  in  Tufcany,  in 
14S9.  He  ft u died  at  Pifa  and  Sienna,  and  afterwards 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  became  fecretary  to  cardinal 
Salviati.  He  was  admitted  an  advocate  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  on  which  occafion  he  changed  his  baptifmal 
name  of  Dominico,  for  that  of  Emilio,  or  Aimilius.  A 
profeffordiip  of  law  was  then  conferred  upon  him  at 
Rome,  and  the  applaufe  he  obtained  in  his  office  caufed 
Leo  X.  to  appoint  him  his  fecretary.  He  exercifed  this 
function  for  fome  years,  and  then  went  to  France,  and 
taught  law  at  Valence  with  great  reputation.  Francis  I. 
made  him  a  counfellor  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and 
employed  him  in  embaffies  to  the  Venetians  and  Floren¬ 
tines.  He  was  engaged  in  various  negotiations,  and  finally 
became  prefedbr  of  law  at  Avignon,  where  he  died  in 
1552.  He  printed,  in  1341,  at  Lyons,  a  corrected  edition 
of  Cicero’s  Verrine  and  Philippic  Orations.  He  alfo  pub- 
liffied  feveral  works  in  his  own  profeffion,  among  which 
was  an  expofure  of  the  errors  of  Bartoli. 

FERRE'TO,  an  early  hi  dorian  and  poet  of  Vicenza, 
born  in  1296.  Of  his  life  little  is  known  ;  but  it  appears 
from  his  remains  that  he  was  one  of  thofe  who  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  redoration  of  polite  literature  in  Italy.  He 
wrote,  in  Latin,  a  Hidory  of  Italian  Affairs,  from  the 
death  of  Frederic  II.  in  1250,  to  the  year  1318.  It  was 
fird  printed  in  Muratori’s  Collection  of  Writers  on  Italian 
Hidory,  vol.  ix.  together  with  fome  Latin  poems  of  the 
fame  author,  one  of  which  relates  the  origin  of  the  Scali- 
gers,  and  the  aCtions  of  the  great  Can  della  Scala. 

FER'RI  (Ciro),  an  eminent  painter,  born  at  Rome,  in 
1634.  He  became  a  difciple  of  Pietro  di  Cortona,  whole 
manner  he  caught  to  fuch  perfection,  that  their  works 
are  fometimes  indidinguifhaple.  He  was  a  man  of  ele¬ 
vated  genius,  and  painted  in  a  grand  dyle.  His  works  bore 
a  high  price  ;  and  he  was  much  employed  by  the  popes 
and  perfons  of  rank.  The  grand  duke  brought  him  to 
Florence,  and  employed  him  iivfiniffiing  the  works  left  im- 
perfeCt  by  Cortona.  He  had  a  large  penfion,  and  was  made 
principal  of  the  Florentine  fchool,  which  place  he  long 
poffeffed.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  didinguilhed  hini- 
fe If  as  an  architect,  and  feveral  churches  and  grand  altars 
were  ereCted  from  his  defigns.  His  lad  work  was  the 
cupola  of  St.  Agnes,  in  the  Piazza  Navona,  in  painting 
which  he  was  mortified  by  obferving  how  much  his  co¬ 
louring  was  weakened  by  the  fuperior  ludre  of  the  angles 
beneath,  painted  by  Bacici.  He  fell  ill  during  the  per¬ 
formance,  and  left  it  unfiniflied.  He  died  in  1689,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-five.  His  principal  works  are  in  the  churches 
of  Rome,  and  at  Florence,  where  he  finiffied  feveral  ceil¬ 
ings  begun  by  Cortona.  His  works  are  alio  found  in  all 
the  great  cabinets  and  collections  :  feveral  have  been 
engraved. 

FER'RI  (Paul),  a  learned  protedant  divine,  born  at 
Metz,  in  Lorrain,  in  1591.  He  purfued  his  theological 
ftudies  at  Montaubari,  with  fuch  ardour  and  fuccefs,  that 
he  was  qualified  for  the  office  of  the  minidry  when  only 
nineteen  years  old,  and  was  admitted  to  it  at  Metz,  in 
1610.  At  that  time  he  had  printed  a  volume  of  poems, 
written  in  the  moments  of  relaxation  from  his  academic 
purfuits,  the  advertifement  to  which  concluded  with  the 
words,  Sat  ludo  nugifque  datum,  or  “  Thus  much  for  mirth 
'  and  trifles.”  Fetri  poffeffed  admirable  qualifications  for 
an  imprellive  pulpit  orator.  Independently  of  the  rich 
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furniture  of  his  mind,  he  was  eloquent  in  an  uncommon 
degree  ;  and  he  alfo  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  dately 
prelence,  a  venerable  countenance,  and  a  graceful  gef- 
ture.  With  thefe  endowments  lie  long  continued  the 
mod  popular  preacher  among  the  reformed  in  his  pro¬ 
vince.  He  died  in  1669,  when  he  had  nearly  compleied 
his  feventy-ninth  year.  He  was  the  author  of,  1.  Scholaf 
tici  Orthodoxi  Specimen,  1616,  8vo.  2.  Le  Dernier  Defefpoir 
de  la  Tradition  contre  I’Ecriture ,  &c.  1618.  3.  Remarques 

d’ Hijloires fur  le  Dfcours  de  la  Vie  &  de  la  Mort  de  St.  IJvier, 
&  le  Reft  de  J'cs  Miracles,  nouvellcment  publics  par  le  Sicur  de 
Ramberviller,CBc.  publidied  anonymoufly. in  1624.  4.  Pauli 
Ferrii  Vindicia  pro  Scho/ajlico  Orlhodoxo,  adverfus  Lconardum 
Periaum,  Jefuitam,  &c.  in  quibus  agitur,  de  Prtedejlinatione 
&  annexis,  de  Gratia  &  Libero  Arbitrio,  de  Caufa  Peccati  G? 
Jvfiificatione,  1630.  5.  Catechifme  General  de  la  Reformation, 
1654,  which  called  forth  in  reply  the  fird  polemic  piece 
publidied  by  the  celebrated  Boffuet,  at  that  time  arch¬ 
deacon  of  Metz.  M.  Ferri  left  behind  him  feveral  ma- 
nuferipts,  and,  among  others,  Colleftions  for  a  Hidory  of 
Metz,  in  3  or  4  vols.  folio,  which  father  Calmet,  in  his 
Hidory  of  Lorrain,  fpeaks  of  as  abounding  in  curious 
refearches. 

FER'RIA.GE,^/'.  The  fare  paid  at  a  ferry. 

FER'RIER  (Jeremiah),  a  French  protedant  minider 
and  profed’or  of  divinity  at  Nifmes  in  Languedoc,  in  the 
beginning  of  tire  feventeenth  century,  who  afterwards  con¬ 
formed  to  the  catholic  religion,  and  was  made  counfellor 
of  date.  Soon  after  he  had  been  received  into  the  bofom 
of  the  catholic  church,  he  fettled  at  Paris,  and  had  feve¬ 
ral  important  truds  committed  to  him.  In  1614,  he  en- 
lided  himfelf  among  the  champions  of  his  new  commu¬ 
nion,  and  publidied  at  Paris  a  treatife  entitled  Del' Anti- 
chrif  &  de  fes  Marques,  contre  les  Ennemis  de  P  Eg  life  Catholique , 
4to.  He  was  alfo  the  author  of  Catholique  d'  Etat,  ou  DiJ- 
cours  des  Alliances  du  Roy  Tres-Cretien,  contre  les  Calomnics  des 
Ennemis  de  [on  Etat,  1625,  Svo.  It  was  a  work  much  va¬ 
lued  in  its  time,  and  contained  an  anfwer  to  fome  libels 
which  the  partizans  of  the  king  of  Spain  had  publidied 
againd  France,  becaufe  it  had  made  an  alliance  with  tiie 
protedants  to  tire  prejudice  of  catholicilm.  He  died  in  1 6  26. 

FER'RIER  (John)  a  French  jefuit,  born  at  Rhodez, 
in  the  province  of  Rouergue,  in  1619.  He  entered  into 
the  order  in  1632,  and  by  his  merits  recommended  him¬ 
felf  to  the  office  of  reftor  of  the  college  of  Touloufe,  the 
duties  of  which  lie  difeharged  with  reputation.  He 
taught  philofopliy  four  years,  theology  twelve  years,  and 
ethics  twelve  years,  according  to  Moreri.  That  the  je- 
fuits  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  his  talents,  appears 
from  their  appointment  of  him  to  fucceed  father  Annat, 
in  the  pod  of  confedor  to  Louis  XIV.  in  1670.  He  died 
four  years  afterwards  at  Paris.  He  was  the  author  of 
Refponfo  ad  ObjeEliones  Vincentianas,  &c.  1608,  Svo.  He  had 
dedgned  to  publilh  a  courfe  of  divinity,  of  which  the 
fird  volume  only  has  appeared,  which  treats,  De  Deo  uno , 
juxta  Sanbli  Augufini  &  Sanbli  Thoma  Principia.  “His  other 
works  confid  chiefly  of  controverfial  pieces  againd  the 
tenets  of  Junfenius  bidiop  of  Ypres,  of  wliofe  followers 
he  was  one  of  the  abled  antagonids. 

FERRIE'RE  (La),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Eure,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
tridf  of  Verneuil  :  five  leagues  north  of  Verneuil. 

FERRIE'RE  (La),  a  town  of  France,  in- the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Mayne  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton, 
in  the  didrift  of  Segre  :  one  league  north  of  Segre,  and 
two  and  a  half  fouth-wed  of  Chateau. Gontier. 

FERRIE'RE  AU  DOYEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  "Of  the  Calvados,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton, 
in  the  didrift  of  Vire  :  four  leagues  north  of  Vire,  and 
fix  and  a  quarter  fouth-wed  of  Caen. 

FERRIE'RE  EN  PARTENAY  (La),  a  town  of 
France,  in  t he  department  of  the  Two  Sevres,  and  chief 
place  of  a  canton,  .in  the  didrift  of  Partenay  :  two  leagues 
and  a  half  ead  of  Partenay,  and  three  and  a  quarter  fouth 
of  Airvault. 
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IPERRIE'RES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftridt 
of  Montargis  :  five  leagues  and  a  half  eaft  of  Bois  Com¬ 
mon,  and  two  north  of  Montargis. 

FER'RIERY,/  See  Farriery. 

FER'R  ISBURGH,  a  townfhip  of  the  American  States, 
In  Addifon  county,  Vermont,  on  lake  Champlain.  Otter 
creek,  Little  Otter,  and  Lewis’s  creeks,  fall  into  the  lake 
here. 

FER'RTTERS.  See  Blasquets. 

FER'RlTER’s  COVE,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Ire¬ 
land,  between  Sybill  head  and  Smerwick  harbour. 

FER'RO,  or  Hiero,  one  of  the  Canary  Iflands,  and 
with  regard  to  fituatioti  the  moft  wefterly ;  about  fix 
leagues  in  circumference.  It  contains  no  fprings  of  frefh 
water,  the  inhabitants  making  tife  of  what  is  collected  in 
cifterns  and  refervoirs  during  the  rainy  feafon.  Voyagers 
fpeak  of  a  large  tree  in  the  middle  of  the  ifland,  the  top 
of  which  is  always  covered  with  a  thick  cloud,  which, 
during  the  night,  produces  water  enough  to  fupply  the 
wants  of  the  whole  idand.  With, out  being  very  fertile, 
the  inhabitants  raife  corn,  fugar,  fruits,  and  legumes,  and 
feed  a  great  number  of  cattle.  The  French  geographers 
take  their  firft  meridian  from  the  weftern  extremity  of 
this  ifland  ;  from  which  they  calculate  their  longitude, 
it  being  tlte  moft  wefterly  part  of  the  old  world  ;  but 
fince  an  obfervatory  has  been  eredted  at  Paris,  moft  of 
their  aftronomers  clioofe  to  calculate  the  longitude  from 
the  meridian  of  that  city,  as  we  do  from  the  meridian  of 
our  national  obfervatory  at  Greenwich  :  ioo  leagues 
fouth  from  the  ifland  of  Madeira.  Lat.  27.  47.  N.  Ion. 
17.  46.  W.  Greenwich. 

FER'RO,  Faro,  or  Fero,  Islands.  See  Faroer 
Islands,  p.  22,  of  this  volume. 

FERROGA'N,  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Perth  :  eight  miles  fouth  of  Biair  Athol. 

FER'ROL,  a  fea-port  town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  fitu¬ 
ated  in  the  bay  of  Corunna,  with  a  good  harbour,  ftrongly 
fortified  :  feven  leagues  north-eaft  of  Corunna,  and  twelve 
north-weft  of  Lugo.  Lat.  43.  28.  N.  Ion.  8.  33.  E.  Peak 
of  Teneriffe. 

FERRU'GTNOUS,  adj.  \_ferrugineux,  Fr.  ferruginous, 
I.at.]  Partaking  of  the  particles  and  qualities  of  iron. — 
Of  the  colour  of  ruft,  commonly  called  a  rujl-colour. — 
They  are  cold,  hot,  purgative,  diuretic ,  ferruginous,  fa- 
line,  putrefying,  and  bituminous.  Ray. 

FER'RULE,/  [ferrum,  iron,  Lat. ]  An  iron  ring  put 
round  any  thing  to  keep  it  from  cracking. — The  finger’s 
ends  are  ftrengthened  wdth  nails,  as  we  fortify  the  ends  of 
our  ftaves  or  forks  with  iron  hoops  or  ferrules.  Ray. 

To  FER'RY,  v.  a.  (papan,  to  pafs,  Sax.  fahr ,  Germ, 
a  paflage.  Skinner  imagines  that  this  whole  family  of 
words  may  be  deduced  from  the  Latin  <veho.  Johnfon 
fays,  “  I  do  not  love  Latin  originals  ;  but  if  fuch  mu  ft  be 
fought,  may  not  thefe  words  be  more  naturally  derived 
from  ferri,  to  be  carried  ?”]  To  carry  over  in  a  boat : 

Cymocles  heard  and  faw, 

He  loudly  call’d  to  fuch  as  were  aboard. 

The  little  bark  unto  the  fliore  to  draw, 

And  him  to  ferry  over  that  deep  ford.  Sperfer. 

To  FER'RY,  n.  To  pafs  over  water  in  a  veflel  or 
carriage  : 

They  ferry  over  this  Lethaen  found 
Both  to  and  fro,  their  forrows  to  augment.  Milton. 

FER'RY,  or  Ferryboat,/.  A  veflel  of  carriage  ;  a 
veffel  in  which  goods  or  paflengers  are  carried  over  wa¬ 
ter. — A  ferryboat  to  carry  over  the  king’s  houfehold.  2 
Sam.  xix.  18. — I  went  down  to  the  river  Brent  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  ferry.  Addifon. 

Bring  them  with  imagin’d  fpeed 
Unto  the  trajedf,  to  the  common  ferry 
Which  trades  to  Venice.  Shakcfpeare . 
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Thc  paflage  over  which  the  ferryboat  pnfles. — Juft  above 
the  ferry  is  the  feat  of  Mr.  Vernon,  fituated.  on  an  eleva¬ 
tion,  in  the  centre  of  this  enchanting  view.  Wyndham's 
Tour. — In  law,  a  ferry  is  a  liberty  by  prefeription,  or  the 
king’s  grant,  to  have  a  boat  for  paflage  upon  a  river,  for 
carriage  of  horfes  and  men  for  reafonable  toll :  it  is  ufu- 
ally  to  crofs  a  large  river.  A  ferry  is  no  more  than  a 
common  highway  ;  and  no  action  will  lie  for  one’s  being 
difturbed  in  his  paflage,  unlefs  he  allege  fome  particular 
damage,  Sec.  3  Mod.  Rep.  294.  A  ferry  is  in  refpedf  of 
the  landing-place,  and  not  of  the  water;  the  water  may 
be  to  one,  and  the  ferry  to  another  ;  as  it  is  of  ferries  on 
the  Thames,  where  the  ferry  in  fome  places  belongs  to 
the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  while  the  mayor  of  Lon¬ 
don  has  the  intereft  of  the  water;  and  in  every  ferry  the 
land  on  both  (ides  of  the  water  ought  to  belong  to  the 
owner  of  the  ferry,  or  othervvife  he  cannot  land  on  the 
other  part.  Savil  11.  And  every  ferry  ought  to  have  ex¬ 
pert  and  able  ferrymen,  and  to  have  prefent  paffage,  and 
to  be  regularly  and  permanently  kept  up,  otherwife  in. 
diEiable. 

FER'RYLAND  HARBOUR,  a  bay  on  the  eaft  coaft 
of  Newfoundland.  Lat.  47.  8.  N.  Ion.  52.  25.  W.  Green¬ 
wich. 

FER'RYMAN,/  One  who  keeps  a  ferry;  one  who 
for  hire  tranfports  goods  and  paflengers  over  the  water. — • 
The  common  ferryman  of  Egypt,  that  wafted  over  the 
dead  bodies  from  Memphis,  was  made  by  the  Greeks 
the  ferryman  of  hell,  and  lolemn  ftories  railed  after  him. 
Brown. 

I  paft,  me  thought,  the  melancholy  flood, 

With  that  grim  ferryman  which  poets  write  of, 

Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night.  Shakefpcare. 

FER'RYTOWN  OF  CREE,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in 
the  county  of  Kircudbright :  twelve  miles  weft  of  Kir¬ 
cudbright. 

FERSI'NA,  a  river  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of  Ty¬ 
rol,  which  rifes  in  a  lake  near  St.  Boldo,  and  runs  into 
the  Adige,  two  miles  north  of  Trent. 

FERS'NITZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  archduchy 
of  Auftria  :  ten  miles  fouth  of  Ips. 

FERTE'-ALEPS  (La),  or  La  Ferte'  Alais,  a  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Oife,  and 
chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  d i ft: r i 61  of  Eftampes  :  three 
leagues  north-eaft  of  Eftampes,  and  four  fouth-weft  of 
Melon.  Lat.  48.  29.  N.  Ion.  20.  i.E.  Ferro. 

FERTE'-SUR-AUBE  (La),  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftridl  of  Chaumont,  fituated  on  the  Aube  : 
nine  leagues  north-weft  of  Langres,  and  five  weft  of  Chau- 
mont-en-Baffigny.  Lat.  48.  6.  N.  Ion. '22.  26.  E.  Ferro. 

FERTE'-BERN  ARD  (La),  a  town  of  France,  and 
principal  place  of  a  diftridt,  in  the  department  of  the 
Sarte  ;  furrounded  with  walls,  and  containing  three  faux- 
bourgs  :  feven  leagues  north-eaft  of  Le  Mans,  and  nine 
fouth-eaft  of  Alenjon.  Lat.  48.  12.  N.  Ion.  18.  20.  E. 
Ferro. 

FERTE'-CHAUDRON  (La),  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Nyevre  :  ten  miles  north-weft  of 
Motilins. 

FERTE'-FRENF.L  (La),  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Qrne  :  two  leagues  and  a  quarter 
north-north-weft  of  l’Aigle,  and  feven  eaft-nortlt-eaft  of 
Argentan. 

FERTE'-GAUCHER  (La),  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine  and  -Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftridt  of  Rofoy  :  three  leagues  eaft-fouth- 
eaft  of  Coulommiers.  Lat.  48.  47.  N.  Ion.  20.  57.  E. 
Ferro. 

FERTE'-TMB  AULT  (La),  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Loir  and  Cher,  fituated  on  the  Satidre  : 
three  leagues  eaft-north-eaft  of  Romorantin,  and  nine  and 
a  half  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Blois. 

FERTE'-SOUS-JOUARRE  (La),  a  town  o-f  France, 
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in  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Marne,  and  chief 
place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftriFt  of  Meaux,  on  the  Marne  ; 
ten  miles  end  of  Meaux. 

FERTE'-LOUPTIERE  (La),  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Yonne,  and  chief  place  of  a  can¬ 
ton,  in  the  diftridft  of  Joigny  :  five  leagues  north-weft  of 
Auxerre,  and  three  fouth-weft  of  Joigny. 

FERTE'-MACE  (La),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  ot  the  Orne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  tire 
diftrict  of  Domfront :  four  leagues  eaft  of  Domfront,  and 
feven  north-wed  of  Alenyon. 

FERTE'-MILON  (La),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Aifne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
didrift  of  Chateau-Thierry,  on  the  Ourque  :  four  leagues 
and  a  quarter  north-wed  of  Chateau-Thierry. 

FERTE'-SENNETERRE  (La),  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Loiret,  and  chief  place  of  a  can¬ 
ton,  in  the  didrift  of  Orleans:  four  leagues  fouth-ead  of 
Beaugency,  and  four  fouth  of  Orleans. 

FERTE'-VIDAME  (La),  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Epre  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftrifi  of  Chateauneuf :  four  leagues  and 
a  hall  wed  of  Civateauneuf-en-Thimerais. 

FERTE'-VILLENEUILLE  (La),  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Eure  and  Loire  :  two  leagues 
fouth  of  Chateaudun,  and  eight  fouth-weft  of  Janville. 

PERTH,  or  Forth.  Common  terminations,  are  the 
fame  as  in  Englifh  an  army,  coming  from  the  Saxon  word 
jryp^.  Gib fon . 

FERTIE'RE,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  in  the  marquifate 
of  Sttfa,  on  the  Dora  :  eight  miles  north  of  Sufa. 

FER'TILE,  adj.  [fertile,  Fr.ferti/is,  Lat.]  Fruitful; 
abundant ;  plenteous. — I  afli  whether  in  the  uncultivated 
wafte  of  America,  a  thoufand  acres  yield  as  many  con- 
veniencies  of  life  as  ten  acres  of  equally  fertile  land  do  in 
Devon  (hire  ?  Locke. 

View  the  wide  earth  adorn’d  with  hills  and  woods, 

Rich  in  her  herds,  and  fertile  by  her  floods.  Blac/tmore. 

With  of  before  the  tiling  produced. — The  earth  is  fertile 
of  all  kind  of  grain.  Camden. — This  happy  country  is  ex¬ 
tremely  fertile,  as  of  tliofe  above,  fo  likewife  of  its  pro¬ 
ductions  under  ground.  Woodward. 

FER'TILENESS,  f  Fruitfulnefs ;  fecundity. 

To  FERTI'LITATE,  v.  a.  To  fecundate;  to  ferti¬ 
lize  ;  to  make  fruitful  or  productive.  Not  in  ufe. — A  cock 
will  in  one  day  fertilitate  the  whole  racemation  or  duller 
of  eggs  not  excluded  in  many  weeks  after.  Brown. 

FERTI'LITY,yi  [fertilitas,  Lat.]  Fecundity;  abun¬ 
dance;  fruitfulnefs;  plenteoufnefs. — The  quicknefs  of 
the  imagination  is  feen  in  the  invention,  the  fertility  in  the 
fancy,  and  the  accuracy  in  the  expreflion.  Dryden. 

I  will  go  root  away 

The  roifome  weeds,  that  without  profit  fuck 

The  foil’s  fertility  from  wholefome  flowers.  Shakefpeare. 

To  FER'TILIZE,  v.  a.  [fertilizer,  Fr.]  To  make  fruit¬ 
ful ;  to  make  plenteous  ;  to  make  productive  ;  to  fecun- 
date. — Rain-water  carries  along  with  it  a  fort  of  terreftrial 
matter  that  fertilizes  the  land,  as  being  proper  for  the 
formation  of  vegetables.  Woodward. 

FER'TILY,  or  Fertilely,  adv.  Fruitfully;  plente- 
oufiy;  plentifully;  abundantly. 

FERVAC'QUES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Calvados,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif¬ 
trict  of  Lifieux  :  eight  leagues  fouth-eaft  of  Caen,  and 
two  fouth-eaft  of  Lifieux. 

FER'VENCY,  f  [fervens,  Lat. ]  Heat  of  mind;  ar¬ 
dour;  eagernefs: 

Your  diver 

Did  hang  a  fifh  upon  his  hook,  which  he 

With  fervency  drew  up.  Shakefpeare. 

Pious  ardour;  flame  of  devotion  ;  zeal. — We  have  on  all 
fides  loft  molt  of  our  firft  fervency  towards  God.  Hooker . — . 
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When  you  pray,  let  it  be  with  attention,  with  fervency „ 
and  with  perfeverance.  Wake. 

FF.R'VENT,  adj.  [ fervens ,  Lat.  fervent,  Fr.]  Hot; 
boiling. — From  the  phlegmatic  humour,  the  proper  al¬ 
lay  of  fervent  blood,  will  flow  a  future  quietude  and  fere- 
nitude.  Wotton. — Hot  in  temper;  vehement. — They  that 
are  more  fervent  to  difpute,  be  not  always  the  moft  able 
to  determine.  Hooker.—, Ardent  in  piety  ;  warm  in  zeal; 
flaming  with  devotion. — This  man,  being  fervent  in  the 
fpirit,  taught  diligently  the  things  of  the  Lord.  Acts, 
xviii.  25. 

FER'VENTLY,  adv.  Eagerly;  vehemently: 

They  all  that  charge  did  fervently  apply  ; 

Witli  greedy  malice  and  importune  toil.  Spenfer. 

With  pious  ardour;  with  holy  zeal. — Epaphras  faluteth 
you,  labouring  fervently  for  you  in  prayer.  Col.  iv.  12. 

FER'VlD,a<//.  [fervidus,  Lat.]  Hot;  burning;  boiling: 

The  mounted  fun 

Shot  down  direCt  his  fervid  rays  :  to  warm 

Earth’s  inmoft  womb.  Milton . 

Vehement;  eager;  zealous. 

FERVIDITY,/.  Heat;  zeal;  paflion ;  ardour. 

FER'VI  DNESS,  f.  Ardour  of  mind  ;  zeal ;  paflion.— 
As  to  the  healing  of  Malchus’s  ear,  in  the  account  of  the 
meek  Lamb  of  God,  it  was  a  kind  of  injury  done  to  him 
by  the  fervidnefs  of  St.  Peter,  who  knew  not  yet  what, 
fpirit  he  was  of.  Bentley. 

FE'RULA,  or  Ferule,  f  [ ferule ,  Fr.  from  ferula , 
giant-fennel,  Lat.]  An  inftrument  of  correction  with- 
which  young  fcholars  are  beaten  on  the  hand  ;  fo  named 
becaufe  anciently  the  (talks  of  fennel  were  ufed  for  this 
purpofe. — Thefe  differ  as  much  as  the  rod  and  ferula „ 
Shaw. — From  the  rod  or  ferule,  I  would  have  them  free, 
as  from  the  menace  of  them.  Ben  Jonfon. — In  antiquity,, 
a  place  feparated  from  the  body  of  the  church  in  which 
the  common  hearers  were  kept,  as  nor  being  permitted  to 
enter  the  more  facred  part  of  the  edifice. 

FE'RULA,  f  [of  Pliny  :  either  a  ferendo,  becaufe  the 
(talk  was  ufed  for  a  walking-ftick  ;  or  aferiendo ,  becaufe 
fchoolmafters  ufed  it  for  ftriking  boys  on  the  hand,  whence 
Martial  calls  it feeptrum padagogorum.]  The  plant  Fennel- 
Giant.  It  is  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order  di. 
gynia,  natural  order  of  umbellatte  or  umbelliferae.  The 
generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  umbel  univerfal  mani¬ 
fold,  globular;  partial  fimilar;.  involucre  univerfal  ca¬ 
ducous  ;  partial  many-leaved,  linear,  fmall ;  proper  peri- 
anthium  fcarcely  obfervablei  Corolla :  univerfal  uni¬ 
form  ;  flofcules  all  fertile ;  proper  conlifting  of  five  oblong 
ftraightifh  petals,  nearly  equal  in  fize.  Stamina  :  fila¬ 
ments  five,  the  length  of  the  corolla;  aritherae  limple,. 
PiftiRum  :  germ  turbinate,  inferior;  fiyles  two,  reflex  ; 
ftigmas  obtufe.  Pericarpium :  fruit  oval,  plane-com- 
preffed,  fubmargined,  marked  on  both  fides  with  three 
raifed  lines,  ancTbipartile.  Seeds:  two,  very  large,  el¬ 
liptic,  flat  on  both  fides,  and  marked  with  three  diftinCt 
ftreaks.  The  peduncle  of  the  primary  umbel  admits  op- 
pofite  lateral  peduncles. — Effcntial  CkaraHer.  Fruit  oval; 
plane-compreffed,  with  three  ftreaks  on  each  fide. 

Species.  1.  Ferula  communis,  or  common  fennel-giant: 
leaflets  linear,  very  long,  Ample.  Common  fennel-giant, 
if  planted  in  a  good  foil,  will  grow  to  a  great  height,  and 
divide  into  many  branches.  The  lower  leaves  fpread 
more  than  two  feet  every  way,  and  branch  out  into  many 
divifions,  which  are  again  fubdivided  into  many  (mailer; 
they  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  fpread  near  the  ground. 
From  the  centre  of  the  plant  comes  out  the  flower-ftem, 
which,  when  the  plants  are  ftrong,  will  be  near  as  large 
as  a  common  brootn-ftick,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
with  many  joints ;  there  iffues  from  it,  when  cut,  a  fetid 
yellowifli  liquor,  which  will  concrete  on  the  furface  of  the 
wound.  The  (tern  is  terminated  by  large  umbels  of  yel¬ 
low  flowers,  which  come  out  at  the  end-  of  June  or  the 
beginning  of  July.  The  feeds  ripen  in  September,  and 
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t9ie  ftalk  decays  focm  after;  when  this  is  dry,  it  is  full 
of  a  light  pith  which  eafily  takes  fire.  The  Sicilians  ufe 
it  for  tinder.  Hence  the  fable  of  Prometheus.  The  leaves 
decay  foon  after  the  feeds  are  formed  ;  but  the  roots  con¬ 
tinue  feveral  years,  efpecially  in  a  dry  foil,  and  annually 
produce  flowers  and  feeds.  Native  of  Italy,  Sicily,  the 
■fouth  of  France,  Greece,  &c.  In  Apulia,  where  it  grows 
in  great  plenty,  it  is  grateful  to  the  buffaloes,  which  form 
the  chief  part  of  the  fubftance  of  many  farmers  there. 
When  it  becomes  of  a  conflderable  fize,  they  ufe  it  to 
make  ftools  and  bee-hives.  It  was  cultivated  by  Gerarde 
before  1597;  and  he  informs  11s,  that  it  attained  to  the 
height  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  in  his  garden,  growing 
greater  and  fairer  than  in  the  places  whence  it  came. 

2.  Ferula  glauca,  or  glaucous  fennel-giant :  leaves  fuper- 
decompound  ;  leaflets  lanceolate-linear,  flat.  The  leaves 
are  compofed  of  many  narrow  flat  fegments,  of  a  grey  co¬ 
lour,  and  are  divided  into  many  parts ;  ftem  from  three 
to  four  feet  high,  terminated  by  tin  umbel  of  yellow  flow¬ 
ers,  appearing  in  July,  and  fucceeded  by  oval  compreffed 
feeds,  ripening  in  autumn.  Native  of  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Sicily.  Cultivated  in  1768,  by  Mr.  Miller. 

3.  Ferula  tingitana,  or  Tangier  fennel-giant  :  leaflets 
laciniate,  the  little  jags  three-toothed,  unequal,  brilliant. 
It  is  a  native  of  Spain  and  Barbary  ;  and  was  cultivated 
in  16S3,  by  Mr.  James  Sutherland. 

4.  Ferula  ferulago,  or  broad-leaved  fennel-giant :  leaves 
pinnatifid,  pinnas  linear,  flat,  trifid  -  Height  (even  or  eight 
feet.  The  umbels  are  large,  and  the  flowers  are  yellow. 
Native  of  Sicily, 

5.  Ferula  orientalis,  or  narrow-leaved  fennel-giant  : 
pinnas  of  the  leaves  naked  at  the  bafe,  leaflets  briftle- 
form.  This  is  of  much  humbler  growth  than  either  of 
the  former  ;  the  (talks  feldom  riling  much  more  than  three 
feet  high.  The  lower  leaves  branch  into  many  divifions, 
with  fine  briftle-Ihaped  leaflets.  The  umbel  of  flowers 
and  the  feeds  are  fmall.  Found  in  the  Levant,  by 
Tournefort. 

6.  Ferula  meoides,  or  fpignel-leaved  fennel. giant :  pin- 
nas  of  the  leaves  appendicled  on  each  fide,  leaflets  briftle- 
form.  This  has  very  branching  leaves,  with  angular 
channelled  foot-flalks.  At  every  joint  are  two  oppofite 
branches  ;  thofe  towards  the  bottom  are  nine  or  ten  inches 
Jong,  and  the  others  diminifli  gradually  to  the  top  :  thefe 
fide-branches  fend  out  fmaller  ones  at  each  joint  in  the 
fame  manner,  having  very  fine  leaves  on  them,  like  thofe 
of  fpignel  or  meum,  (landing  quite  round  in  fhape  of 
whorls.  The  flower-ftalks  are  three  feet  high,  having  a 
pretty  large  umbel  of  yellow  flowers  at  the  top  :  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  oval  flat  feeds,  which  ripen  in  the  au¬ 
tumn.  Native  of  the  Levant. 

7.  Ferula  nodiflora,  or  knotted  fennel-giant:  leaflets 
appendicled,  umbels  feflile.  This  is  about  three  feet  high. 
Native  of  Iftria,  Auftria,  and  Carniola. 

8.  Ferula  Canadenfis,  or  Canadian  fennel  giant :  lucid. 
See  Angelica  lucida ;  from  which,  however,  the  fpeci- 
men  in  Gronovius’s  Herbarium,  now  in  the  poffeflion  of 
fir  Jofeph  Banks,  is  very  different. 

9.  Ferula  afla-fcetida,  or  afla-foetida  :  leaves  alternately 
finuate,  obtufe.  The  affa-foetida,  as  defcribed  by  Dr. 
Hope,  is  an  umbelled  plant,  three  feet  high,  upright, 
branched,  glaucous,  with  a  yellow  flower.  Root  peren¬ 
nial.  Root-leaves  fix,  procumbent,  three-lobed-ovate, 
many  times  pinnate  ;  leaflets  gafhed,  fubacute,  fubdecur- 
rent ;  common  petiole  flat  above,  with  a  railed  line  run¬ 
ning  longitudinally  through  the  middle  of  it.  Stem  two 
feet  high,  roundifli,  annual,  (lightly  (Leaked,  having  only 
one  pair  of  imperfeCt  leaves  about  the  middle.  Fruit 
oblong.  Every  part  of  the  plant,  when  wounded,  poured 
out  a  rich  milky  juice,  refembling  the  imported  drug. in 
ftnell  and  tafte,  and  at  times  a  fmell  like  garlic,  fuch  as  a 
faint  impregnation  of  afla-foetida  yields,  was  perceivable 
at  the  diftance  of  feveral  feet. 

Though  afla-foetida  has  been  ufed  in  medicine  for  many 
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ages,  having  been  introduced  by  the  Arabian  phyficians 
near  a  thoufand  years  ago,  yet  there  was  no  fatisfaCtory 
account  of  the  plant  which  yielded  it,  till  Kasmpfer  de- 
fcribcd  and  figured  it  in  his  Amoenitates  Exoticae,  pnb- 
liihed  in  1712.  Ksempfer  travelled  over  a  great  part  of 
Afia  towards  the  end  of  the  lad  century,  and  was  in 
Perfia,  upon  the  fpot  where  this  drug  is  collected.  '  His 
plant  differs  in  many  refpeCts  from  that  which  is  defcribed 
above  ;  but  his  fidelity  having  never  been  impeached,  we 
mu  ft  conclude  that  this  gum,  like  feveral  others,  is  the 
produce  of  more  than  one  fpecies.  According  to  Ktcmpfer, 
the  plant  which  yields  this  valuable  gum  refin,  and  called 
in  Perfia  hingijch ,  is  found  abundantly  on  the  mountains 
around  Heraat,  the  capital  town  of  the  province  of  CI10- 
rafan,  and  in  the  province  of  Laar,  which  extends  from 
the  river  Cuur  to  the  town  of  Congo  on  the  Perfian  gulf. 
Beyond  this,  on  the  Arabian  fide,  the  plant  is  faid  to  lofe 
much  of  its  ftrong  odour  and  acrid  quality,  fo  that  goats 
browze  upon  it  with  great  delight  and  advantage.  The 
ticher  the  foil,  the  more  valuable  is  the  gum.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  harveft  of  this  fubftance  is  made  on  the  mountains 
around  the  fmall  town  of  Difguum,  in  the  province  of 
Laar. 

The  root  of  the  hingifeh  grows  for  many  years  increas¬ 
ing  in  fize,  till  fooner  or  later  it  fends  forth  the  flowering 
umbelliferous  ftem,  after  which,  on  the  fucceeding  year, 
the  whole  plant  perifhes.  The  crop  of  gum  therefore  is 
procured  from  the  root  before  the  time  of  flowering. 
When  the  root  is  four  years  old,  it  is  about  the  thicknefs 
of  a  man’s  arm,  and  of  conflderable  length  ;  it  feldom 
yields  any  gum  before  this  age,  and  the  older  it  is,  the 
greater  is  the  quantity  of  produCt.  The  root  is  heavy, 
fmooth  externally,  when  growing  in  a  rich  foil ;  but  fcaly 
in  a  fandy  foil.  It  is  often  found  bifurcated,  or  further 
divided,  at  about  a  foot  below  the  furface.  The  upper 
part,  which  rifes  above  the  foil,  is  thickly  befet  with 
fhort  fibres  Handing  up  like  hairs.  The  rind  of  the  root 
is  ealily  feparable  when  frefti,  the  fubftance  within  is 
fmooth  and  moift,  confiding  of  a  tough  fibrous  part,  in- 
clofing  a  pulpy  cellular  portion,  full  of  an  oily  white 
juice,  of  a  moft  intenfely  foetid  fmell,  which  when  ex- 
poled  to  the  air  becomes  firft  clammy  and  yellow,  and 
at  laft  hardens  into  the  gum  afla-foetida.  The  intend ty 
of  the  fmell  is  the  teft  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  gum,  and 
the  odour  of  the  frefli  juice,  or  recent  gum,  is  beyond 
all  comparifon  more  fcetid  than  that  of  the  gum  as  it  rs 
received  by  us.  Nicholfon  fays,  that  a  (ingle  dram  of 
the  frefli  juice  fmells  more  than  a  hundred  pounds  of 
the  dry  afla-foetida  brought  to  us.  Hence,  in  the  gather, 
ing  feafon,  the  whole  town  of  Difguum  fmells  of  it; 
a  fingle  (hip  is  exclufively  devoted  to  tranfporting  the 
bulk  of  this  commodity  to  the  ports  in  the  Perfian  gulf; 
and  in  carrying  fmaller  parcels  they  are  tied  to  the  top 
of  the  muft,  to  prevent  their  infeCting  every  thing  on¬ 
board.  In  a  fiiort  time,  however,  this  intenlity  of  fmell 
goes  off. 

The  whole  gathering  of  the  afla-foetida  is  performed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Difguum,  in  four  different  journeys  to 
the  mountains.  The  demand  for  the  article  in  foreign 
countries  being  firft  afcertained  to  be  fufftcient  to  indem¬ 
nify  the  trouble  of  collecting,  the  gatherers  divide  into 
companies  of  four  or  five  each,  and  proceed  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  about  the  middle  of  April,  when  the  leaves  of  the 
plant  are  turned  yellow  and  decaying,  a  fign  that  the  root 
is  in  a  proper  date  to  yield  the  juice.  The  firft  operation 
is  to  remove  the  foil  for  a  hand’s  breadth  from  the  phint, 
and  to  (trip  off.  the  leaves  and  the  hair-like  fibres,  leaving 
the  root  perfectly  bare  and  fmooth,  which  is  again  earthed 
round,  and  covered  with  a  bundle  of  its  own,  or  any 
other  leaves  at  hand,  to  fcreen  it  from  the  fun.  Thefe 
bundles  of  leaves  are  confined  by  a  large  (lone,  left  the 
wind  (liould  blow  them  off;  for,  without  this  precaution, 
the  heat  of  the  Tun  would  deftroy  the  roots  in  a  day’s 
time,  and  the  juice  would  be  lpoiled.  Each  party  of 
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four  or  five  men  take  to  themfelves  about  two  thoufand 
plants,  and  when  feveral  myriads  of  roots  are  thus  pre¬ 
pared,  the  whole  company  return  home. 

In  about  forty  days,  or  towards  the  end  of  May,  the 
parties  return  to  the  mountain,  arriving  there  at  day¬ 
break.  The  implements  which  they  employ  are,  a  (harp 
knife  for  cutting  the  root ;  a  broad  and  flat  iron  fcoop, 
for  fcraping  oft'  the  dried  juice;  a  fmall  pan  faftetied  to 
the  thigh  for  receiving  the  contents  of  the  fcoop  ;  and  a 
double  b.ifket,  fufpended  at  each  end  of  a  pole,  which  is 
flung  acrofs  the  (boulders,  in  order  to  carry  the  whole 
crop  when  they  return  home.  They  now  uncover  the 
root,  remove  the  earth  to-a  little  depth  from  the  top, 
and  with  the  knife  they  cut  off  a  fmall  tranfverfe  ft  ice. 
The  root,  in  which  the  juice  that  has  been  colledting  for 
forty  days,  has  been  made  to  ftagnate  by  the  previous 
'  operation  of  dripping  off  the  boughs,  now  bleeds  copiouf- 
ly  ;  and  it  is  immediately  again  covered  with  the  umbrella 
of  leaves  as  before,  taking  care  that  thefe  do  not  aflually 
touch  the  furface  of  the  root,  and  rub  off  the  juice.  On 
the  enfuing  day  it  is  fufficiently  concreted  to  be  feraped  off, 
after  which  another  very  thinflice  is  cut  off.from  the  fur- 
face  of  the  root,  which  bleeds  afrefii,  and  is  allowed  time 
to  concrete  as  before.  This  procefs  is  performed  onlialf 
the  roots  on  alternate  days,  that  the  employment  of  the 
gatherers  may  be  more  uniformly  divided.  After  this 
colieeftion  has  been  twice  made  from  each  root,  a  third 
dice  is  cut  off,  the  root  is  covered  with  its  umbrella,  and 
the  whole  company  leave  the  mountain,  bringing  home 
their  firft  harveft,  which  to  each  party  of  five  or  fix  men 
is  about  fifty  pounds  weight  of  afta-foetida.  This  firft: 
gum  is  reckoned  of  rather  inferior  ftrength  to  the  fubfe- 
quent  crop,  and  is  called  sjiir. 

In  about  ten  days  the  company  again  return  to  the 
mountain,  making  their  third  excurfion,  and  they  find  on 
the  top  of  each  cut  root  a  quantity  of  very  fine  and  pure 
afTa-fcetida,  which  having  had  time  to  concrete  very  /low¬ 
ly,  is  efteemed  the  bed:  and  mod  powerful,  and  is  called 
pifpaas,  and  fells  at  a  much  higher  price  than  the  sjiir. 
This  latter,  however,  appears  chiefly  to  owe  its  inferiority 
to  a  quantity  of  earth,  with  which  the  gatherers  adulterate 
it  while  yet  in  a  very  foft  and  femi fluid  (late,  whereas  the 
pifpaas,  being  concreted  into  a  bard  gum,  is  not  liable  to 
this  abufe.  After  this  latter  is  collected,  two  more  fuc- 
cefTive  incifions  are  made,  the  juice  is  feraped  off  as  be¬ 
fore,  the  root  is  again  cut  and  covered  over,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  return  home. 

The  fourth  and  la  ft  excurfion  is  made  after  an  interval 
only  of  three  days,  for  the  root,  which  is  exhaufted  by 
fo  many  repeated  bleedings,  is  now  on  the  point  of  perifli- 
ing.  The  pifpaas,  or  firft  fcraping,  is  again  collected,  and 
the  root  will  bear  about  two  or  three  more  incifions,  after 
which  it  is  quite  exhaufted,  and  is  left  to  die  by  the  heat 
of  the  fun,  which  happens  in  a  fingle  day.  Each  root  of 
the  four-year-old  plants  will  bear  ten  or  eleven  fucceffive 
cuttings,  but  the  large  roots  of  twenty  years  (landing  or 
upwards,  fuch  as  are  fometimes  found  in  the  lefs  accellible 
parts  of  t he  mountains,  will  yield  the  gum  much  oftener, 
though  not  with  fuch  eafe,  fo  that  the  harveft  from  thefe 
is  not  finifhed  till  about  the  end  of  December. 

The  ufes  and  virtues  of  alfa-fcetida  are  very  confidera- 
ble.  In  many  parts  of  Arabia  and  Perfia  it  forms  an  im¬ 
portant  article  of  the  materia  medica,  and  is  employed 
largely  as  a  condiment  for  food.  In  its  native  country, 
the  common  people  refort  to  it  as  a  fovereign  remedy  for 
dropfy,  flatulent  and  colicky  pains  in  the  bowels,  and  even 
as  an  external  application  to  wounds.  In  the  above  dif- 
orders,  its  ftrongly  ftimtilant  and  antifpafmodic  power 
renders  it  peculiarly  valuable  ;  but  the  foetor  which  tran- 
fpires  from  the  bodies  and  evacuations  of  thofe  that  ufe 
it  is  fo  exceflive,  as  to  be  almoft  intolerable  even  to  the 
-organs  of  the  natives.  The  Banian  Indians  (who,  not 
ufing  animal  food,  have  always  recourfe  to  the  ftrongeft 
and  molt  acrid  condiments)  employ  afta-fostida  liberally 
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in  their  cooking,  and  even  rub  their  mouth  with  it  before 
meals  to  (Emulate  their  appetite.  Another  ufe  common 
to  this,  as  to  all  other  (Emulating  and  heating  fubftances 
in  the  eaft,  is  to  excite  the  venereal  appetite.  With  us, 
afta-feetida  is  confidered  as  a  mod  powerful  nervine,  anti- 
fpalmodic,  carminative,  and  anthelmintic,  though  the 
potency  of  its  odour,  in  which  probably  confifts  a  large 
proportion  of  its  medical  virtue,  prevents  its  ufe  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  cafes  in  which  it  might  prove  highly  beneficial. 
It  is  of  the  greateft  fervice  in  hypochondriac  affections, 
in  which  the  date  of  the  bowels  is  always  torpid,  and  di- 
geftion  liable  to  be  deranged.  For  the  true  tympanites, 
a  clyfter  of  two  drams  of  afia-feetida  dilfolved  in  water, 
thrown  up  once  or  twice  a-day,  is  an  excellent  remedy. 
Dr.  Millar  introduced  the  ufe  of  this  gum,  with  great 
effedt,  againft  the  fpafmodic  afthma,  and  the  fpafmodic 
date  of  hooping-cough.  The  dofe  of  the  foliltion,  even 
to  children,  fiiould  be  large;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  difgttft  excited  by  fo  (bo  gly  foetid  a  remedy,  is 
much  fooner  fufmounted  than  mighbat  firft  be  imagined, 
nor,  when  it  is  in  the  ftomach.,  dc.es  it  ever  excite  (icknefs. 
The  flatulent  colic  attending  by  ft  eric  affections  is  much 
relieved  by  this  gum,  exhibited  either  by  the  mouth  or  ira 
clyfters.  On  account  of  its  heating  quality,  it  (hould  be 
avoided  when  general  fever  is  prefent.  The  vermifuge 
property  of  this  gum  appears  to  be  very  confiderable. 
Kaempfer  relates,  that  the  leaves  and  (talk  of  the  frefh 
•plant  in  Perfia,  are  laid  in  the  channels  through  which 
.the  .water  runs  for  irrigating  gardens,  and  that  fruit-trees 
and  plants  are  thus  preserved  from  all  kinds  of  vermin. 
Probably  its  penetrating  odour  much  incommodes  thefe 
animals  ;  and  it  has  long  been  known  borh  in  the  eaft  and 
in  Europe  as  a  very  powerful  anthelmintic,  efpecially 
when  combined  with  the  ftronger  purgatives,  or  given  in 
the  form  of  clyfter, -and  followed  by  them. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  All  the  Peru  Is  have  roots 
which  will  continue  feveral  years ;  thefe  have  thick  ftrong 
fibres,  which  run  deep  in  the  ground,  and  divide  into 
many  fmaller,  fpreading  to  a  confiderable  diftance  every¬ 
way  :  the  ftaiks  are  annual,  and  decay  foon  after  they 
have  perfected  their  feeds.  As  thefe  plants  fpread  very 
wide,  fo  they  fiiould  have  each  four  or  five  feet  room; 
nor  (hould  they  (land  near  to  other  plants,  for  their  roots 
will  rob  whatever  plants  grow  near  them  of  their  nourifti- 
ment.  They  are  all  propagated  by  feeds,  which  (hould 
be  Town  in  autumn  ;  for  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground 
till  fpring,  they  frequently  fail,  and  thofe  which  fucceed 
reniain  a  year  in  the  ground,  fo  that  much  time  is  loft. 
The  feeds  may  be  Town  in  drills,  by  which  method  the 
ground  may  be  eafier  kept  clean  ;  but  they  muft  not  be 
nearer  than  a  foot  row  from  row,  and  the  feeds  may  be 
fcattered  two  or  three  inches  afunder  in  the  drills  ;  when 
the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  ; 
and  where  they  are. too  clofe  together,  they  fiiould  be 
thinned,  to  allow  them  room  to  grow,  for  they  will  not 
be  ftrong  enough  to  remove  till  they  have  had  two  years 
growth  ;  then  in  the  autumn,  fo  foon  as  their  leaves  de¬ 
cay,  the  roots  fiiould  be  taken  up  with  great  care,  fo  as 
not  to  cut  or  injure  the  tap  or  downright  root,  and  then 
planted  in  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain, 
for  after  this  tranlplanting  they  (hould  not  be  removed. 
They  delight  in  a  foft,  gentle,  loamy,  foil,  not  too  wet, 
and  are  very  rarely  injured  by  the  hardeft  froft.  Sec 
Bueon  and  Peucedanum. 

FERULA'CIOUS,  adj.  in  botany,  growing  like  the 
fennel-giant;  refembling  the  growth  of  the  ferula. 

FER'U  L.?E,y.  in  furgery,  the  fplinters  applied  to  broken 
or  difiocated  bones,  to  keep  them  in  their  proper  places, 

PERU LA'GO,  f.  in  botany.  See  Festuca. 

To  FE'RULE,  v.  a.  To  chaftife  with  the  ferula. 

FER'VOUR,  f.  [ fervor ,  Lat.  fervour ,  Fi\]  Heat  $ 
warmth  : 

Like  bright  Aurora,  whofe  refulgent  ray 
Foretells  the  fervour  of  enfuing  day} 

And 
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And  warns  tlie  fliepherd  with  his  flocks  retreat 
To  leafy  thadows  from  the  threaten’d  heat.  Waller. 
Heat  of  mind  ;  zeal : 

Haply  defpair  hath  feiz’d  her; 

Or,  wing'd  with  fervour  of  her  love,  file’s  flown 
To  her  defir’d  Pofthumus.  Shakefpeare. 

Ardour  of  piety.— There  will  be  at  Loretto,  in  a  few  ages 
more,  jewels  of  the  greateft  value  in  Europe,  if  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  its  princes  continues  in  its  prefent  fervour.  Addifcn. 

FE'RUS  (John),  a  learned  German  catholic  divine, 
who  flourifhed  in  the  fifteenth  century.  His  name  in 
German  was  Wild,  which  was  latinized  into  Ferus.  He 
was  a  native  of  Mentz,  where  Ire  took  the  habit  among 
the  Francifcans,  and  became  warden  of  the  order.  For 
twenty-fortr  years  he  preached  in  that  city  with  very  great 
reputation,  and  died  there  in  1554,  in  the  fixtieth  year  of 
his  age.  Befides  fermons,  tracts,  and  other  pieces,  he 
was  the  author  of  Commentaries,  written  in  the  Latin 
language,  on  the  Pentateuch,  Job,  Ecclefiafles,  the  La¬ 
mentations,  Jonah,  St.  Matthew,  St.  John,  the  Afts  of 
the  Apoftles,  the  Epiftle  to  the"  Romans,  and  the  fir  ft 
Epiftle  of  St.  John,  which  have  been  printed  at  Mentz, 
Louvain,  Antwerp,  Lyons,  and  other  places,  and  contain 
an  ingenious  compendium  of  the  labours  both  of  ancient 
and  modern  expofitors.  Ferus’s  work  had  the  honour  of 
being  inferted  in  the  Index  Expurgatorius.  From  feveral 
paflages  in  his  writings,  he  appears  to  have  nearly  con¬ 
curred  in  the  opinion  held  by  the  firft  anabaptifls  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  fince  their  time  by  the  quakers,  and  many 
good  men  of  different  perfuafions,  that  “  all  war  is  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  diftingui filing  principle  of  Chriftianity, 
which  is  univerfal  benevolence.” 

FES'CAMP.  See  Fecamt. 

FESCEN'NIA,  Fesce’nniorum,  or  Tescennium,  a 
town  of  Etruria,  now  Galefe ,  where  the  Fefcennine  verfes 
were  firft  invented.  Thefe  verfes,  the  name  of  which  con¬ 
veys  an  idea  of  vulgar  obfeenity,  were  a  fort  of  ruflic  dia¬ 
logue  fpoken  extempore,  in  which  the  adtors  expofed 
before  their  audience  the  failings  and  vices  of  their  ad- 
verfaries,  and  by  afatirical  humour  and  merriment  endea¬ 
voured  to  raife  the  laughter  of  the  company.  They  were 
often  repeated  at  nuptials,  and  many  lafeivious  expref- 
ftons  were  ufed  for  the  general  diverfion,  as  alfo  at  harveft- 
home,  when  geftures  were  made  adapted  to  the  fenfe  of 
the  unpolifhed  verfes  that  were  ufed.  They  were  pro- 
feribed  by  Auguftus,  as  of  immoral  tendency.  Pliny. 

FES'CENNINE,  adj.  [from  Fefcennium,  in  old  Italy, 
where  licentious  fongs  came  firft  in  vogue.]  Licentious.— 
Their  fefcennine  and  atellan  way  of  wit  was  in  early  days 
prohibited-  Slaj'tejbury. 

Such  a  race 

We  pray  may  grace 

Your  fruitful  fpreading  vine, 

But  dare  not  aft;  our  vvifti  in  language  fefcennine.  B.Jonfon. 

FES'CENNINE,  f.  [the  adjedtive  by  ellipfis.J  A 
nuptial  fong : 

Mr.  Hearfay 

Told  us,  that  Mr.  Meanwell  was  new  married, 

And  thought  it  good,  that  we  ftiould  gratify  him, 

And  (hew  ourfelves  to  him  in  a  fefcennine.  Cartwrights 

FES'CUE,y.  \veefe,  Dut.fefu,  Fr, ]  A  fmall  wire,  by 
which  thofe  who  teach  to  read  point  out  the  letters: 
Teach  them  how  manly  paftions  ought  to  move.; 

For  fuch  as  cannot  think  can  never  love  ; 

And  fince  they  needs  will  judge'  the  poet’s  art, 

Paint  them  with  fefcucs  to  each  fhining  part.  Dryden. 

FES'CUE-GR ASS,  f.  in  botany.  See  Festuca. 

FES'ELAW,  a  town  of-Germany,  in  the  archduchy  of 
Auftria  :  two  miles  fouth  of  Baden. 

FE'SELS,  f.  A  kind  of  bafe  grain  : 

Difdain  not  fefels  or  poor  vech  to  fow, 

Or  care  to  make  Egyptian  lentils  thrive.  May, 
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FESHN,  a  town  of  Egypt :  eighteen  miles  north  of 
A.bu-Girge. 

FES'SAN.  See  Fezzan. 

FES'SE,  f.  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  nine  honourable 
ordinaries.  See  Heraldry.. 

F'ES'SITUDE,  f.  \_fcJftudo ,  Lat.J  Wearinefs.  Cole. 

FES'TAL,  adj.  \_Jcfalis,  barb.  Lat.]  Feftive. — Take 
great  care,  that  no  complaifance,  no  good  humour,  no 
warmth  of  fefial  mirth,  ever  make  you  feetn  even  to  ac- 
quiefee.  Chef  erf  eld. 

FES'TENBERG,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality 
of  Otis  :  fourteen  miles  north-weft  of  Wartenberg,  and 
twelve  fouth-eaft  of  Militfch. 

To  FES'TER,  v.  n.  [fefle,  in  Bavarian,  a  fwelling  cor¬ 
rupted,  Junius. \  To  rankle;  to  corrupt  ;  to  grow  viru¬ 
lent. — Paffion  and  unkindnefs  may  give  a  wound  that  (hall 
bleed  and  finart;  but  it  is  treachery  that  makes  it  fefer „ 
South. 

Inward  corruption  and  infected  fin, 

Not  purg’d,  and  heal’d,  behind  remained  (till, 

And  fefering  fore  did  rankle  yet  within.  Spenfer, 

FES'TIN ANCE,  f.  [fefino,  Lat.  to  haften.]  Hafte; 
fpeed. 

FES'TINATE,  adj.  [ffinatus,  Lat.J  Hafty  ;  hurried. 
A  word  not  in-ufe. — A.dvife  the  duke,  where  you  are  going, 
to  a  mod  fefinate  preparation  ;  we  are  bound  to  the  like, 
Shakefpeare. 

FES'TINATELY,  adv.  Haftily;  fpeedily;  with  fpeed. 
Notin  ufe. — Take  this  key.;  give  enlargement  to  the  Twain, 
and  bring  him fefinately  hither.  Shakefpeare. 

FESTINA'TION,y.  [fefinatio,  Lat.]  Hafte ;  hurry. 

FES'TING-PENN  Y,  J.  [peycnian,  Sax.  to  faften,  or 
confirm.]  Earned  given  to  fervants  when  hired  or  retained 
in  fervice,  fo  called  in  the  northern  parts  of  England. 

FESTIN'ITY,  y.  Hafte;  fpeed. 

FES'TINO,  y  in  logic,  the  third  mood  of  the  fecond 
figure  of  the  fyllogifm,  the  firft  propolition  whereof  is  an 
univerfal  negative,  the  fecond  a  particular  affirmative, 
and  the  third  a  particular  negative  ;  as  in  the  following 
example : 

FES  No  bad  man  can  be  happy. 

T1  Some  rich  men  are  bad  men. 

NO  Ergo,  fome  rich  men  are  not  happy. 

FES'TIVAL,  adj.  [fefivus>'Lz.t.'\  Pertaining  to  feafts ; 
joyous. — He  appeared  at  great  tables,  and  fefival  enter¬ 
tainments,  that  he  might  manifeft  his  divine  charity  to 
men.  Atterbury. 

F'ES'TIVAL,  y.  Time  of  feaft  ;  anniverfary  day  of 
civil  or  religious  joy. — The  fefival  of  our  Lord’s  refur- 
reftion  we  have  celebrated,  and  may  now  confider  the 
chief  confequence  of  his  refurredtion  a  judgment  to  come. 
Atterbury. 

"So  tedious  is  this  day. 

As  is  the  night  before  fome  fefival , 

To  an  impatient  child  that  hath  new  robes, 

And  may  not  wear  them.  Shakefpeare. 

FES'TIVE,  adj.  [ fefivus ,  Lat.]  Joyous;  gay;  befit- 
ting  a  feaft  : 

The  glad  circle  round  them  yield  their  fouls 
To  fefive  mirth,  and  wit  that  knows  no  gall.  Thomfon. 

FESTI'VITY,  y.  \_fefivitas ,  Lat.]  Feftival  ;  time  of 
rejoicing. — There  happening  a  great  and  folemn  fefivity , 
fuch  as  the  fheep-fhearings  ufed  to  be,  David  condeicendS 
to  beg  of  a  rich  man  fome  fmall  repaft.  South. — Gaiety  ; 
joyfulnefs;  temper  or  behaviour  befitting  a  feaft. — 'I'd 
fome  perfons  there  is  no  better  inftrument  to  caufe  the 
remembrance,  and  to  endear  the  affection  to  the  article, 
than  the  recommending  it  by  fefivity  and  joy  of  a  holy- 
day.  Taylor. 

FESTOO'N,y  [fefon,  Fr.]  An  ornamental-device  in 
the  form  of  a  wreath  or.  garland  of  flowers,  or  leaves 
twifted  together,  thickeft  at  the  middle,  and  fufpended 
by  the  two  extremes,  whence  it  hangs  down  perpendicu- 
4  R  larly. 
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lariy.  This  decoration  is  alike  reforted  to  by  painters, 
fculptors,  and  architects. — The  mere  flower-painter  is, 
we  fee,  obliged  to  ftudv  the  form  of fcjloons.  Shaftcfbury. 

FESTU'CA,  f.  [the  flioot  of  a  tree  or  herb,  Pliny  and 
Columella  ;  or  grafs,  Varro.  The  praetor’s  wand,  which  the 
littor  laid  on  the  head  of  a  flave,  when  he  was  made  free. 
Plautus.  From  fetus,  which  is  from  the  old  verb  feo. ] 
Fescue-Grass  ;  a  genus  of  the  chafs  triandria,  order  di- 
gynia,  natural  order  of  gramina,  gramineae,  or  grades. 
The  generic  characters  are — Calyx :  glume  many-flowered, 
iwo-valved,  upright,  containing  the  flofcules  in  a  (lender 
(oblong,  roundilh,  Linn.)  fpikelet ;  valves  awl-ffiaped, 
acuminate,  the  lower  fmalleft.  Corolla:  two-valved ; 
lower  valve  largeft,  of  the  fame  form  with  the  calyx,  but 
larger,  roundiffi,  acuminate,  ending  in  a  dagger  point; 
ncCtary  two-leaved  ;  leaflets  ovate  lanceolate,  acute,  gib¬ 
bous  at  the  bafe;  or  one-leafed,  plano-concave,  horizon¬ 
tal,  emarginate.  Stamina:  filaments  three,  capillary, 
fhorter  than  the  corolla;  antherae  oblong.  Piftilluin  : 
germ  turbinate;  ftyles  two,  fhort,  reflex  ;  fiignias  Ample. 
Pericarpium  none;  corolla  very  clofely  flint,  growing  to¬ 
gether,  and  not  gaping.  Seed  :  Angle,  flender-oblong, 
very  (harp  at  both  ends,  grooved  longitudinally. — EJfen- 
tialCharaEler.  Calyx,  two-valved  ;  fpikelet  oblong,  roun-d- 
ifli,  with  acuminate  glumes. 

Dcfcription.  Tbefe  are  panicled  grades.  According  to 
Scopoli,  feftuca,  bromus,  and  triticum,  are  one  genus. 
In  Dr.  Stokes’s  opinion  the  two  laft  are  fo,  bromus  being 
only  a  panicled  triticum  :  but  in  feftuca,  the  outer  valve 
of  the  corolla  gradually  narrows  into  the  awn,  whereas 
in  the  others  the  awn  is  inferted  below  the  point  of  the 
valve,  or  the  edge  of  the  valve  fwells  out  into  a  thin 
membrane  on  each  fide  the  bafe  of  the  awn.  In  feftuca, 
the  awn  is  an  extenfion  of  the  whole  valve  ;  in  bromus 
and  triticum,  only  of  the  keel  or  middle  rib,  as  in  avena. 
it  is  to  be  lamented  that  this  obvious  character  is  not  fo 
conftant  as  to  be  depended  on. 

Species,  i.  Feftuca  bromoides,  or  barren  fefeue-grafs  : 
panicle  directed  to  one  fide,  fpikelets  upright,  one  valve 
of  the  calyx  entire,  the  other  acuminate.  F.  bromoides 
differs  from  F.  myurus  in  the  panicle’s  refembling  a  fpike, 
and  the  glumes  not  being  ciliate.  It  is  like  F.  ovina, 
but  has  broader  leaves.  Ray  obferves,  that  tire  panicle  is 
broader  and  (horter  than  in  F.  myurus ;  the  fpikelets  are 
alfo  larger  and  broader;  and  the  culm  has  three  or  four 
j  oints.  Its  height  is  about  half  a  foot ;  the  culms  are  in¬ 
clined  ;  the  leaves  are  thin  and  fmooth,  the  lower  part  of 
them  quickly  drying  up  ;  the  panicles  branch  at  the  bafe, 
they  are  compofed  of  fmooth  flatted  fpikelets,  containing 
fix  or  feven  flowers;  the  outer  valve  of  the  corolla  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  long  awn  ;  the  calyx  has  the  outer  bafe  very 
(mall,  the  inner  is  large,  and  ends  in  an  awn  like  the  co¬ 
rolla.  Native  of  England  and  France,  on  walls,  and  in 
fiandy  paftures;  flowering  in  June  and  July.  Annual, 

2.  Feftuca  ovina,  or  (heep’s  fefeue-grafs  :  panicle  di¬ 
rected  to  one  fide,  contracted,  awned  ;  culm  four-corner¬ 
ed,  almoft  naked  ;  leaves  briftle-ftiaped.  This  is  a  fmall 
grafs,  fcarcely  exceeding  fix  inches  in  height ;  perennial, 
flowering  in  June  and  July.  It  grows  chiefly  on  dry 
Candy  foils,  and  in  elevated  fituations  ;  on  all  our  fineft 
(heep-downs  common.  This  grafs  has  been  much  cele¬ 
brated  for  feeding  (heep.  Linnaeus  affirms  that  it  is  their 
principal  food,  and  that  they  have  no  relilh  for  hills  and 
heaths  that  are  without  it.  Grnelin  fays,  that  the  Tar¬ 
tars  choofe  to  fix  during  the  fummer  where  there  is  the 
greateft  plenty  of  this  grafs,  becaufe  it  affords  a  moll 
wholefome  nourilhment  to  all  kinds  of  cattle,  but  chiefly 
(heep.  It  certainly  is  a  very  fweet  feed,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
on  (heep-downs.  Mr,  Anderfon  does  not  fcruple  to  affirm 
that  it  is  capable  of  affording  an  immenfe  quantity  of  hay  ; 
that  it  promifes  to  be  one  of  the  belt  graffes  our  country 
produces,  and  to  make  a  mod  valuable  acquifition  to  the 
farmer.  This  is  carrying  our  prejudices  very  far  indeed; 
for  in  its  native  foil,  on  dry  elevated  heaths  and  commons^ 


its  foliage  is  hard  and  wiry,  its  produce  very  trifling.  In 
fuch  fituations  it  is  of  a  purplifti-brovvn  colour  in  fummer. 
In  a  rich  moift  foil,  indeed,  the  foliage  retains  itswerdure, 
and  becomes  much  longer,  but  being  (fill  a  fmall  plant, 
it  can  never  be  productive,  and  confequently  cannot  have 
any  pretenfions  to  be  conlidered  as  fit  for  a  hay  grafs. 
Were  the  (beep’s  fefeue  to  be  fown  in  fuch  a  foil,  the 
graffes  and  other  plants  natural  to  that  foil  would  quickly 
overpower  it ;  and  it  is  not  merely  the  grafs,  but  the 
nature  of  the  foil  in  which  it  grow  s,  the  elevated  fitua- 
tion,  and  the  dry  falubrious  air,  that  are  acceptable  to 
(heep.  Mr.  Curtis,  who  has  combated  the  vulgar  notion 
of  the  excellence  of  this  poor  wiry  grafs  for  feeding  cat¬ 
tle,  particularly  (heep,  has  however  found  out  that  it  is 
excellent  for  the  purpofe  of  making  a  fine  grafs-plat,  re¬ 
quiring  little  mowing.  When  it  has  once  got  pofleflion 
of  the  foil,  it  will  form  fo  thick  a  turf,  as  to  fuffer  few 
intruding  weeds,  and  -may  be  kept  in  order  with  little 
trouble.  For  this  purpofe  it  mull  be  fown  about  the 
middle  of  Auguft,  in  an  open  but  not  too  dry  fituation,. 
broad-caft,  and  that  thickly,  on  ground  nicely  prepared 
and  levelled. 

The  variety,  (3  F.  vivipera,  grows  in  Sweden,  and  on 
the  mountains  of  Wales,  Yorkfture,  and  Weftmoreland. 

3.  Feftuca  rubra,  or  purple  or  red  fefeue-grafs:  pa¬ 
nicle  directed  to  one  fide,  fcabrous  ;  fpikelets  (ix-flower- 
ed,  awned  ;  flofcule  at  the  end  awnlefs  ;  culm  femicylin- 
dric.  Diftinguifited  from  the  foregoing  by  its  greater 
fize,  its  red  colour  when  ripe,  and  the  culm  being  cylin- 
dric  only  flatted  a  little  on  one  fide.  Found  in  high 
heaths  and  dry  paftures,  flowering  in  July.  Perennial. 

4.  Feftuca  amethyftina  :  panicle  flexuofe;  fpikelets  di¬ 
rected  to  one  fide,  inclined,  nearly  awnlefs  ;  leaves  briftle- 
ftiaped.  This  is  probably  nothing  more  than  a  variety. 
Haller  makes  it  a  variety  of  F.  ovina. 

5.  Feftuca  reptatrix  :  branches  of  the  panicle  fimple  ; 
fpikelets  fubfeflile.  Root  perennial,  the  thicknefs  of  a 
goofe -quill,  creeping  very  far  under  ground,  covered  with 
broad  rudiments  of  leaves.  Native  of  Arabia  and  Paleftine. 

6.  Feftuca  duriufcula,  or  hard  fefeue-grafs  :  panicle  di¬ 
rected  to  one  fide,  oblong  ;  fpikelets  oblong,  of  an  even 
fmooth  furface;  leaves  briftle-ftiaped.  Root  perennial. 
Culm  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  in  height.  Leaves  fmooth. 
According  to  Hudfon,  it  varies  with  briftle-form  and  fili¬ 
form  roughifh  root-leaves ;  flat  and  channelled  naked 
(tern-leaves;  with  from  four  to  ten  flowers  in  a  fpikelet;, 
which  are  either  fmooth  or  pubefeent.  But  he  makes 
the  next  fpecies  to  be  a  variety  of  this.  Found  in  dry 
p'aftures  ;  flowering  in  June.  It  is  early  and  productive  ; 
from  tliefe  circumftances,  and  its  natural  place  of  growth, 
it  appears  to  be  a  proper  grafs  for  (heep  paftures.  All 
tliefe  graffes  form  an  admirable  pafture  for  (heep,  and  feem 
to  flourifti  mod  when  they  are  bit  the  clofeft,  but  in  ge¬ 
neral  they  are  not  productive. 

7.  Feftuca  dumetorum,  or  pubefeent  fefeue-grafs:  pa¬ 
nicle  fpike-form,  pubefeent;  leaves  filiform.  Culms  a 
foot  or  eighteen  inches  in  height,  filiform,  cylindric,  with 
two  fwelling  knots.  Root-leaves  a  foot  long,  cylindric, 
fcarcely  ancipital ;  ftem-leaves  (hotter,  channelled.  Very 
nearly  allied  to  F.  duriufcula.  Grows  in  woods  and 
hedges;  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

8.  Feftuca  elatior,  or  tall  fefeue-grafs  :  panicle  directed 
to  one  fide,  upright;  fpikelets  moftly  awned,  the  outer 
ones  cylindric.  Leaves  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches 
long.  Hudfon,  who  joins  the  meadow  with  the  flote- 
fefeue,  doubts  whether  this  be  a  diftinCt  fpecies,  fince  it 
has  fo  many  things  in  common  with  them.  Curtis,  though 
he  allows  it  to  be  very  fimilar,  yet  afterts  it  to  be  fpecifi- 
cally  different.  It  grows  in  large  tufts,  and  is  confpicuous 
by  the  breadth  of  its  leaves,  the  height  of  its  Items,  and 
the  drooping  of  its  panicle  at  lead  before  it  flowers. 
In  very  luxuriant  fpots  the  leaves  are  fometimes  half  an 
inch  wide;  but  in  general  this  grafs  varies  little  except 
in  fize,  and  fometimes  in  having  awns.  It  is  found  in 
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moift  meadows  and  woods,  but  moft  frequently  in  wet 
filiations, 'as  by  river  (idds  and  in  ofier  grounds;  flower¬ 
ing  in  June  and  July,  and  is  perennial. 

9.  Feftuca  myurus,  or  wall  fefcue-grafs  :  panicle 
fpilced  ;  calyxes  extremely  minute,  awnlefs ;  flowers  fca- 
brous;  awns  long.  Culms  aggregate,  cylindric,  afoot 
or  eighteen  inches  in  height.  Found  on  walls  and  in 
barren  places;  flowering  in  June.  It  is  annual,  and  is 
called  capon's~tail  grafs.  Firft  obferved  by  Mr.  Goodyer 
on  the  walls  of  Winchefter. 

■  10.  Feftuca  fpadicea,  or  bronze-flowered  fefcue-grafs: 
panicle  ere£t ;  fpikelets  ovate,  four-flowered  ;  glumes 
acuminate,  awnlefs;  leaves  briftle-fhaped,  fmooth,  pun¬ 
gent.  Root  perennial  ;  culms  three  feet  high,  erect, 
ftrift,  round,  ftriated,  very  fmooth,  with  one  or  two  pur¬ 
ple  joints.  Linnaeus  feems  to  have  referred  this  grafs  to 
the  genus  anthoxanthum,  merely  from  the  habit  and  the 
colour  of  its  flowers;  but  they  are  clearly  triandrous. 
Dr.  Smith,  whofe  fagacity  and  attention  in  developing 
this  fpecies  are  eminently  confpicuous,  informs  us  that 
lie  has  learnt  from  Savoy,  that  this  grafs  is  likely  to  be¬ 
come  of  confiderable  ufe,  and  that  large  quantities  of  it 
are  now  in  cultivation-  Native  of  the  fouth  of  France, 
Swiflerland,  &c.  Found  on  Mont  Cenis  by  Dr.  Smith 
in  1787,  and  cultivated  from  the  feeds  which  he  brought 
over,  by  Mr.  Fairbairn,  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Chelf'ea, 
in  1788. 

11.  Feftuca  phoenicoides  :  raceme  undivided;  fpike¬ 
lets  alternate,  almoft  feflile,  cylindric;  leaves  involute, 
mucronate,  and  pungent.  Root  creeping;  culms  two 
feet  high  and  upwards,  ftraight,  branched  at  the  bale. 
Perennial.  Native  of  the  fandy  fhores  of  Provence. 

12.  Feftuca  fufca:  panicle  ereCf,  branched;  fpikelets 
feflile,  keeled,  awnlefs.  Native  of  Paleftine. 

13.  Feftuca  decumbens,  or  decumbent  fefcue-grafs: 
panicle  upright ;  fpikelets  fubovate,  awnlefs;  calyx  larger 
than  the  flofcules ;  culm  decumbent.  This  is  allied  to 
the  genus  melica.  Grows  on  barren  paftures,  both  dry 
and  wet;  frequent  on  moorifh  ground;  flowers  in  July 
and  Auguft. 

14.  Feftuca  pauciflora  :  panicle  effufe  ;  fpikelets  with 
about  four  flowers,  awned,  and  fcabrous ;  leaves  villofe. 
Native  of  Japan. 

15.  Feftuca  fluitans,  or  flote  fefcue-grafs  :  panicle 
branched,  ereft  ;  fpikelets  fubfeffile,  cylindric,  awnlefs. 
Root  perennial,  ftriking  deep  into  mud;  culm  from  one 
to  three  feet  in  length,  (or  even  much  ionger  in  water,) 
creeping  at  the  bottom,  and  fending  forth  young  (hoots, 
afterwards  nearly  upright;  covered  with  the  (heaths  of 
the  leaves  as  far  as  the  panicle.  When  it  has  nearly 
done  flowering,  the  branches  of  the  panicle  generally 
project  from  the  main  (talk  in  an  acute  angle.  In  every 
fttuation  the  fpikelets  are  always  prefled  dole  to  the  (talk 
or  branches  of  the  panicle;  this  circumftance,  joined  to 
the  length  and  roundnefs  of  the  fpikelets,  fufiiciently 
characterizes  this  fpecies;  which  being  common  in  ditches, 
watery  places,  and  flow  ftreams ;  flowering  all  the  fum- 
mer;  and  having  the  parts’ of  fructification  beautiful  and 
large  enough  to  be  diftinCtly  difcerned  by  the  naked  eye, 
without  the  trouble  of  difleCtion,  is  peculiarly  proper  for 
the  inveftigation  of  the  ftudent. 

It  appears  that  hcrfes,  kine,  and  hogs,  are  fond  of 
this  grafs.  Mr.  Stillingfleet  informs  us,  that  having 
been  told  of  a  field  of  four  acres,  always  under  water, 
maintaining  five  farm  horfes  in  good  heart,  from  April 
to  the  end  of  harveft,  without  any  other  food  ;  he  ob¬ 
tained  fome  of  the  grafs,  and  found  it  to  be  the  flote- 
fefcue,  with  a  mixture  of  mar(h-bent.  Cows  in  fpring 
are  frequently  enticed  into  bogs,  by  endeavouring  to  get 
at  the  fweet  young  (hoots  of  this  grafs,  which  appear 
earlier  than  thofe  of  moft  other  grades.  Profeffor  Kalm, 
obferving  that  fwine  go  a  great  way  into  the  water  after 
the  flote-fefcue,  and  that  they  eat  the  leaves  with  great 
eagernefs;  had  fmall  bundles  of  it  gathered  and  dried 
for  hay,  which  they  devoured  with  great  eagernefs ; 


hence  he  concludes  that  wet  and  fwampy  places  might 
be  rendered  ufeful  by  cultivating  this  grafs.  It  has  been 
recommended  to  be  (owed  on  meadows  that  admit  flood¬ 
ing:  but  Mr.  Curtis  juftly  remarks,  that  the  flote-fefcue 
will  not  flourilh,  except  on  land  that  is  conftantly  under 
water,  or  converted  into  a  bog  or  fwamp.  The  feeds 
are  fmall,  but  very  fweet  and  nourifhing.  They  are  col¬ 
lected  in  feveral  parts  of  Germany  and  Poland,  under  the 
name  of  manna-feeds,  (Jchiuaden,)  and  are  efteemed  a  de¬ 
licacy  in  foups  and  gruels.  When  ground  to  meal,  they 
make  bread  very  little  inferior  to  that  from  wheat.  The 
bran  is  given  to  horfes  that  have  the  worms  ;  but  they 
muft  be  kept  from  water  for.  fome  hours  afterwards. 
Geefe,  and  other  water-fowl,  are  very  fond  of  the  feeds. 
So  alfo  are  fiflt  :  trout  in  particular  thrive  in  thofe  rivers 
where  this  grafs  grows  in  plenty. 

Schreber  informs  us,  that  the  feeds  are  collected  nor 
only  from  this  grafs,  but  alfo  from  panicumjanguinale,  or 
cock’s-foot  panic  grafs,  which  is  cultivated  in  feveral 
parts  of  Germany  for  this  purpofe.  The  common  me¬ 
thod  of  gathering  and  preparing  them  is  as  follows  :  At 
fun-rife  they  are  gathered  or  beaten  from  the  dewy  grafs 
into  a  horfe-hair  fieve,  fpread  on  a  (fleet,  and  are  dried 
for  a  fortnight  in  the  fun  ;  they  are  then  beaten  gently 
with  a  wooden  peftle  in  a  wooden  trough  or  mortar,  with 
draw  laid  between  them  and  the  peftle,  till  the  chaff 
comes  off,  and  then  they  are  winnowed.  After  this,  they 
are  again  put  into  the  mortar  or  trough,  in  rows,'  with 
dried  marygold-flowers,  apple,  and  hazel  leaves,  and 
pounded  till  they  appear  bright ;  they  are  then  w  innowed 
again,  and  being  made  perfectly  clean  by  this  laft  pro- 
cefs  are  fit  for  ufe.  The  marygolds  are  added  to  give 
the  feeds  a  finer  colour.  The  moft  proper  time  for  col¬ 
lecting  this  feed  is  in  July.  A  bufhel  of  feed,  with  the 
chaff,  yields  only  about  two  quarts  of  clean  feed. 

16.  Feftuca  pratenfis,  or  meadow  fefcue-grafs  :  panicle 
directed  one  way  oblique  ;  fpikelets  without  awns,  almoft 
linear  ;  leaves  flat.  Meadow  fefcue-grafs  differs  from 
elatior ,  No.  8.  with  which  it  has  frequently  been  con¬ 
founded,  in  having  only  half  the  height  or  little  more, 
the  leaves  only  half  the  breadth,  the  panicle  fliorter  and 
containing  about  half  the  number  of  flowers  ;  the  panicle 
is  but  once  branched,  droops  but  (lightly,  leans  to  one 
fide  when  in  flower,  and  the  flowers  all  grow  one  way  ; 
in  the  elatior  the  panicle  branches  twice,  it  droops  greatly 
at  firft,  and  the  flowers  grow  much  more  loofely;  the 
fpikelets  are  more  round,  ovate,  and  pointed;  whereas 
in  pratenfis  they  are  fomewhat  'flat,  linear,  and  obtufe. 
This  alfo  is  more  common  and  lefs  local  than  the  elatior, 
is  found  more  difperfed  in  open  meadows,  and  docs  not 
form  fuch  large  tufts.  They  differ  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  in  their  time  of  flowering. 

Mr.  Hudfon  who,  in  the  firft  edition  of  his  Flora  An- 
glica,  gave  this  as  a  diftinCt  fpecies,  affirmed  afterwards 
that  the  flote-fefcue  fown  in  a  garden,  and  becoming  F. 
loliacea,  or  darnel-fefcue,  the  firft  year,  will,  in  the  fe- 
cond,  become  this  grafs  ;  than  which  nothing  can  be 
much  more  improbable.  Mr.  Curtis,  who  has  cultivated 
it,  recommends  it  among  the  fix  grades,  which  he  prefers 
before  all  others,  and  particularly  for  land  either  moift 
or  moderately  dry.  This,  he  fays,  comes  neareft  in  its 
appearance  to  ray-grafs,  (lolium  perenne,J  to  which,  how¬ 
ever,  it  feems  in  many  refpeCts  greatly  (uperior,  or  at 
leaft  for  the  purpofe  of  forming  or  improving  meadows  ; 
it  is  larger,  and  more  productive  of  foliage  ;  is  ftriCtly 
perennial,  very  hardy  ;  is  found  in  all  fituations,  from 
the  land-pits  at  Charlton  to  the  ofier-grounds  at  Batter- 
fea,  and  abounds  in  the  very  beft  meadows  about  London  : 
in  fliort,  there  is  no  grafs  more  likely  to  fupply  the. defi¬ 
ciencies  complained  of  in  ray-grafs.  One  quality  it  has, 
which  bids  fair  to  introduce  it  quickly  into  general  ufe  ; 
it  produces  more  feeds  than  any  of  the  others,  which  are 
eafily  gathered,  and  readily  grow. 

17.  Feftuca  crilfata :  panicle  fpikcd,  lobed;  fpikelets 
ovate,  broad,  fix-flowered,  hirfute.  Culms  many,  fierce¬ 
ly 
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Jy  the  length  of  a  finger.  Native  of  Portugal,  on  barren - 
hills. 

18.  Fefluca  calycina,  or  bearded-leaved  fefcue-grafs  : 
panicle  contracted ;  fpikelets  linear;  calyx  longer  than 
the  flofcules  ;  leaves  bearded  at  the  bafe.  According  to 
Cavanilles,  who  obferved  it  near  Madrid,  a  fhort  fibrous 
root  produces  (lender  culms  from  four  to  fix  inches  in 
height,  fomewhat  proftrate  at  the  bafe,  but  from  the  firfl 
joint  upright  ;  joints  purple.  Native  of  Spain;  flower¬ 
ing  there  in  May  ;  here  in  June  and  July. 

19.  Fefluca  mifera :  panicle  condenfed  ;  glumes  awn- 
ed,  fcabrous,  culm-kneed  broken.  Native  of  Japan. 

ao.  Fefluca  fpinofa,  or  thorny-branched  fefcue-grafs  : 
becoming  (hrubby  ;  branches  and  branchlets  thorny  ;  pe¬ 
dicels  prickly.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

21.  Fefluca  uniglumis,  or  fea  fefcue-grafs  :  panicle 
almoft  Ample,  condenfed,  directed,  one  way  avvned;  ca¬ 
lyx  one-valved  ;  flofcules  diflant.  Root  annual ;  culms 
many,  from  fix  inches  to  a  foot  in  height,  oblique,  round, 
fmooth,  fomewhat  branched.  Inhabits  the  fea-coaft,  in 
loofe  fand  ;  flowering  in  May  and  June.  Found  by  Dr. 
Sherard,  in  Jerfey  ;  by  Mr.  Dale,  in  Merfey  ifiand  ;  and 
by  Dillenius,  on  the  coaft  of  Sutfex. 

22.  Fefluca  Cambrica,  or  Welfli  fefcue-grafs  ;  panicle 
directed  one  way,  oblong,  upright,  branched  ;  (pikelets 
avvned,  fmooth  ;  leaves  flattifh,  naked.  Root  perennial ; 
culm  about  a  foot  in  height,  oblique,  round,  leafy,  fmooth, 
having  two  or  three  joints.  Allied  to  F.  duriufcula. 
Grows  on  the  higheft  mountains  about  Llanber's,  in 
Wales,  plentifully  ;  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

23.  Fefluca  Indica,  or  Indian  fefcue-grafs  :  panicle 
contradled,  upright;  fpikelets  comprefled,  fomewhat 
awned,  with  about  fix  flowers.  This  fpecies  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  poa ;  culms  three  feet  high  and  more,  the 
thicknefs  of  a  pigeon’s  quill,  (freaked,  leafy.  It  is  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  far  by  its  bluifh-green  colour.  One  half 
of  the  panicle  flowers  and  expands,  then  contracts  whilft 
(he  other  half  flowers.  Native  of  Tranquebar  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  in  the  rice-grounds,  with  eredt  culms  in 
flooded  lands,  and  decumbent  ones  in  dry  places. 

24.  Fefluca  fcabra,  or  rugged-flowered  fefcue-grafs: 
panicle  diredted  the  fame  way,  fquee*zed  clofe,  eredl ; 
fpikelets  comprefled,  fix-flowered  ;  florets  rugged.  This 
grafs  is  a  foot  and  a  half  high  or  more,  with  a  round, 
fmooth,  ftriated  culm,  and  involuted  leaves.  Native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  whence  it  was  fent  by  Bulow. 

25.  Fefluca  pungens  :  fpike  glomerate,  ovate;  fpike¬ 
lets  fix-flowered,  columnar,  lanuginofe  ;  leaves  involute, 
rigid.  Culm  creeping;  branches  eredt,  divided  at  the 
top  commonly  into  four  divaricated  branchlets,  a  fpan 
long,  and  the  thicknefs  of  a  pigeon’s  quill ;  the  internodes 
an  inch  in  length  ;  leaves  alternate,  in  two  rows,  fpreading 
very  much,  pungent,  very  fmooth,  very  finely  flreaked. 

26.  Fefluca  loliacea,  or  darnel  fefcue-grafs:  fpiked  ; 
fpikelets  alternate,  feflile,  comprefled,  awnlefs.  In  de¬ 
ference  to  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Curtis,  who'has  beftowed 
fo  much  laudable  attention  on  this  ufeful  tribe  of  grades, 
the  darnel  fefcue-grafs  is  here  given  as  a  diflinffl  fpecies, 
though  Mr.  Hudfon  regarded  it  as  a  variety  of  the  fitii- 
tans,  and  others  of  the  pratenfis.  In  root,  (talk,  leaves, 
and  habit,  it  comes  fo  near  lolium  perenne,  or  common 
ray-grafs,  as  fcarcely  to  be  diftinguiflied  from  it,  but  it  is 
ufually  higher  by  about  one-third  ;  the  flowers  in  gene¬ 
ral  grow  in  a  Ample  fpike,  from  eight  inches  to  a  foot 
in  length,  bending  a  little  towards  the  top  ;  the  fpikelets 
are  feflile,  near  an  inch  long,  diverging  from  and  for  the 
moft  part  placed  obliquely  to  the  rachis,  fometimes  on 
peduncles  of  different  lengths,  the  lowermofl  about  an 
inch  long,  nearly  round,  flattened  a  little  on  the  fides, 
running  out  to  a  point ;  the  uppermoft  (liorter  and  fome¬ 
what  broader,  containing  from  ten  to  fifteen  flowers; 
calycine  valves  unequal  in  fize,  the  innermofl  frequently 
final],  lateral,  and  fometimes  wanting.  The  fpike  is  not 
unfrequently  branched;  then  it  approaches  nearer  to  F. 
pratenfis,  but  may  be  diftinguiflied  from  it  by  the  length 
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of  its  fpiked  panicle  ;  moft  commonly  the  branches  grow 
from  the  bafe  of  the  fpike,  fometimes  from  the  middle, 
but  fometimes  the  fpikelets  are  (liorter,  and  two  or  three 
grow  together  from  the  fame  point ;  when  the  fpikelets 
are  (horter  and  broader  than  ufual,  it  refembles  lolium 
perenne  fo  much,  as  frequently  to  be  taken  for  the  fame  ; 
and  may  be  confidered,  indeed,  as  forming  the  connefting 
link  between  that  genus  and  this.  It  is  found  plentifully 
in  moifl  fertile  meadows,  and  flowers  about  the  fame 
time  with  the  pratenfis.  It  is  a  hardy  perennial  of  very 
quick  growth,  producing' a  crop  fomewhat  fimilar  to  ray- 
grafs,  but  larger,  arid  fucceeding  beft  in  a  moifl  foil ;  it 
is,  however,  liarfh  and  ftalky.  This  and  the  elatior  do 
not  feem  to  produce  feeds,  in  a  ftate  of  cultivation  at  lead. 
May  not  this  circumftance  arife  from  their  running  much 
at  the  root  ?  See  -*gilops,  Agrostis,  Andropogon, 
Avena,  Bromus,  Dactylis,  Poa,  Stipa,  Triti- 

CUM,  &C. 

FES'FUCINE,  adj.  [ fejluca ,  Lat.J  Straw-colour,  be¬ 
tween  green  and  yellow.—  Therein  may  be  difcovered  a 
little  infed:  of  a  fejlucine  or  pale  green,  refeinbling  a  locuft 
or  grafshopper.  Brown. 

I'ES'TUCOUS,  adj.  [ fejluca ,  Lat.]  Formed  of  draw. 
— We  fpeak  of  draw,  or  feflucous  diviflons,  lightly  drawn 
over  with  oil.  Brown. 

FES'TUS  (Pompeius),  a  Latin  grammarian,  who  wrote 
an  abridgement  of  Perrins  Flaccus  de  Verborum  Signification. 
Of  this  work,  which  Jofeph  Scaliger  has  pronounced  one 
ot  the  moft  ufeful  relative  to  the  Latin  language,  there 
have  been  feveral  editions,  the  beft  of  which  is  Dacier’s, 
in  ufum  Delphtni,  Par.  iti&i,  and  Ami  1699.  It  is  fup« 
pofed  that  Feftus  lived  tinder  the  Chriftian  emperors,  to¬ 
wards  the  clofe  of  the  fourth  century. 

FES'TUS  (Portius),  fucreeded  Felix  as  governor  of 
Judea,  under  Claudius,  A.  D.  60.  Ads  xxiv.  27.  He 
died  about  two  years  afier. 

FE'SUL/fE,  anciendy  a  town  of  Etruria,  where  Sy  11a 
a  colony. 

To  FET,  v.a.  To  fetch  ;  to  go  and  bring.  Not  in  nfe. 
Get  home  with  thy  fewel,  make  ready  to  fet. 

The  fooner  the  ea'fier  carriage  to  get.  Tujfer. 

FET,  f.  [  fait ,  Fr.  a  part  or  portion.]  A  piece.  Not 
in  ufe : 

The  bottom  clear 
Now  laid  with  many  a  fet 

Of  feed-pearl,  ere  (lie  bath’d  her  there 
Was  known  as  blajk  as  jet.  Drayton. 

To  FETCH,  v.  a.  pret  .fetched-,  anciently  fet,  unlefs  it 
come  from  to  fet ;  [peccan,  pertan,  Sax.]  To  go  and 
bring; — We  will  take  men  to  fetch  viftuals  for  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Judges.— Go  to  the  flock,  and  fetch  me  from  thence 
two  kid  goqts.  Gcnefis. 

Draw  forth  the  monfters  of  th’  abyfs  profound. 

Or  fetch  th?  aerial  eagle  to  the  ground.  Pope. 

To  derive  ;  to  draw  : 

On,  you  noblefl  Englifh, 

Whofe  blood  is  fetch'd  from  fathers  of  war  proof.  Shakef. 
To  flrike  at  a  diftance. — The  conditions  of  weapons,  and 
their  improvements,  are  the  fetching  afar  off;  for  that 
outruns  the  danger,  as  it  is  feen  in  ordnance  and  mulkets. 
Bacon. — To  bring  to  any  date  by  fome  powerful  opera¬ 
tion.— In  fmells  we  fee  their  great  and  fudden  effedt  in 
fetching  men  again,  when  they  fwoon.  Bacon. — To  draw 
within  any  confinement  or  prohibition. — General  terms 
may  fufficiently  convey  to  the  people  what  our  intentions 
are,  and  yet  not  fetch  us  within  the  compafs  of  the  ordi¬ 
nance.  Sanderfon. — To  produce  by  fome  kind  of  force. _ _ 

An  human  foul  without  education  is  like  marble  in  the 
quarry,  which  (hews  none  of  its  beauties  till  the  (kill  of 
the  polilher  fetches  out  the  colours.  Spectator. — To  per¬ 
form  :  it  is  applied  to  motion  or  caufe. — To  come  to  that 
place  they  mu Q.  fetch  a  compafs  three  miles  on  the  right 
hand  through  a  foreft.  Xnolies. 
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When  evening  grey  doth  rife,  J  fetch  my  round 
Over  the  mount.  'Milton. 

To  perform  with  fuddennefs  or  violence: 

Not  a  wild  and  wanton  herd, 

Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts, 

Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing  and  neighing  round. 

Shakefpeare, 

To  reach  ;  to  arrive  at ;  to  come  to  : 

Meantime  (lew  our  (hips,  and  ftraight  we  fetcht 

The  fyren’s  ifle  ;  a  fpieenlefs  wind  fo  ftretcht 

Her  wings  to  waft  us,  and  fo  urg’d  our  keel.  Chapman. 

To  obtain  as  its  price. — During  fuch  a  (fate,  filver  in  the 

coin  will  never  fetch  as  much  as  the  (ilver  in  bullion. 

Locke. 

To  FETCH,  v.  n.  To  move  with  a  quick  return: 

Like  a  drifted  wind  unto  a  fail, 

It  makes  the  courfe  of  thoughts  to  fetch  about.  Skakefp. 

FETCH,  f.  A  ftratagem  by  which  any  thing  is  indi- 
redtly  performed  ;  by  which  one  thing  feems  intended 
and  another  is  done  ;  a  trick  ;  artifice  : 

An  envious  neighbour  is  eafy  to  find, 

His  cumberfpme  fetches  are  feldom  behind  : 

His  fetch  is  to  flatter,  to  get  what  he  can  ; 

His  purpofe  once  gotten,  a  pin  for  thee  then.  Tvjfer. 

FETCH'ER,/.  One  that  fetches  any  thing. 
FE'THARD,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Tip¬ 
perary.  It  is  a  borough  town,  and  fent  two  members 
to  the  Irifli  parliament  :  eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Ca(hel, 
and  eighty-fix  fouth  Couth-weft  of  Dublin. 

FE'TI  (Domir.ico),  an  eminent  painter,  born  at  Rome 
in  15S9,  and  a  difciple  of  Civoii.  He  accompanied  car¬ 
dinal  Gonzaga  (afterwards  duke)  to  Mantua,  and  was 
patronized  by  him,  and  employed  in  decorating  his  pa¬ 
lace.  He  afterwards  vifited  Venice,  where  he  improved 
his  ftyle  of  colouring  ;  but  falling  into  a  diflipated  courfe 
of  life,  he  died  in  1624,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five.  Feti 
painted  with  great  ftrength,  though  often  in  a  melancholy 
tone.  His  thoughts  are  uncommon  ;  yet  his  expreflton  is 
grand;  and  there  is  a  mellow  foftnefs  in  his  touch  which 
is  highly  pleafing.  His  pictures  are  rare,  and  in  great  re- 
queft.  They  are  mohly  eafel-pieces,  and  are  difperfed 
in  different  cabinets.  Several  have  been  engraved.  He 
had  a  filter  who  painted  well,  and  bectfme  a  nun.  She 
adorned  her  convent,  and  feveral  other  religious  houfes 
in  Mantua,  with  her  works. 

FE'TID,  adj.  [fztidus,  L,3.t.  fetid,  Fr.J  Stinking;  ran¬ 
cid  ;  having  a  fmell  ftrongand  offenfive. — Molt  putrefac¬ 
tions  are  of  an  odious  fmell ;  for  they  fmell  either  fetid  or 
mouldy.  Bq,con. 

Plague,  fierceft  child  of  Nemefis  divine, 

Defcends  from  Ethiopia’s  poifon’d  woods, 

From  flifled  Cairo’s  filth  and  fetid  fields.  Thomfon. 

FE*TIDNESS,y.  The  quality  of  (linking. 

FETI'E,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  Arabian 
Irak,  on  the  Euphrates  :  fixty  miles  north-weft  of  Balfora. 

FETIF'EROUS,  adj.  [fcetifer,  Lat.]  Bringing  forth 
fruit  or  young. 

FETIS'LAN,  a  town  of  Servia,  on  the  Danube  :  eight 
miles  eaft  of  Orfova. 

FET'LAR,  one  of  the  Shetland  iflands,  three  miles 
fouth  from  the  ifiand  of  Yell. 

FET'LOCK,y  A  tuft  of  hair  that  grows  behind  tire 
pattern  joint  of  liorles  : 

White  were  the  fetlocks  of  his  feet  before, 

And  on  his  front  a  fnowy  ftar  he  bore.  Dryden. 

FE'TOR ,f  [factor,  Lat.]  A  (link  ;  a  ftench  ;  a  ftrong 
and  offenfive  fmell. — The  fetor  may  dilcover  itfelf  by 
fweat  and  humour.  Brown. — When  the  fymptoms  are  at¬ 
tended  with  a  ftor  of  any  kind,  fuch  a  dileafe  will  be 
cured  by  acefcent  fubftances,  and  none  better  than  whey, 
Arbuthnot. 
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FETTE'E,  a  river  of  Hinaooftan,  one  of  the  arms  of 
the  Sinde,  or  Indus. 

FET'TER,/-.  It  is  commonly  ufed  in  the  ip\\un\ fetters ; 
[from  feet;  pertepe,  Sax.  ]  Chains  for  the  feet ;  chains 
by  which  walking  is  impeded. — Dodtrine  unto  fools  is  as 
fetters  on  the  feet;  and  like  manacles  on  the  right  hand. 
Ecclej.  xxi.  19. — Pleafure  arofe  in  thofe  very  parts  of  his 
legs  that  juft  before  had  been  fo  much  pained  by  the  fet~ 
ter.  AddiJ'on. 

Pafiions  too  fierce  to  be  in  fetters  bound, 

And  nature  flies  him  like  enchanted  ground.  Dryden . 

To  FET’TER ,  v.  a.  To  bind;  to  enchain  ;  to  (hackle; 
to  tie.  It  is  properly  ufed  of  th efeet,  but  is  applied  to 
other  reftraints. — My  confidence  1  thou  art  fetter'd.  Shake- 
fpeare. — Doth  a  mafter  chide  his  fervant  becaufc  he  doth 
not  come,  yet  knows  that  the  fervant  is  chained  and/cl- 
tered ,  fo  as  he  cannot  move  >  Bramhall. 

A  chain  which  man  to  fetter  man  has  made  ; 

By  artifice  impos’d,  by  fear  obey’d.  Prior. 

To  FET'TLE,  v.  n.  [a  cant  word  from /ec/.J  To  do  trif¬ 
ling  bufinefs;  to  ply  the  hands  without  labour. — When 
your  mafter  is  molt  bufy  in  company,  come  in  and  pre¬ 
tend  to  fettle  about  the  room  ;  and  if  he  chides,  fay  you 
though;  he  rung  the  bell.  Swift. 

FE'TU,  or  Affetu,  a  country  of  Africa,  on  the  Gold 
Coaft,  to  the  eaft  of  Commendo,  and  well  fituated  for 
commerce  with  the  Europeans.  Grain,  cattle,  palm wine, 
and  oil,  conftitute  its  principal  riches.  The  whole  coun¬ 
try  is  about  160  miles  in  length.  It  was  formerly  very 
powerful;  but  much  reduced  by  war  with  the  kingdom 
of  Commendo. 

FETUS,  /!  [fetus,  Lat.]  Any  animal  in  embrio  ;  any 
thing  yet  in  the  womb  ;  any  thing  unborn.  See  Fcetus. 
— That  paradox  of  Hippocrates  fome  learned  phylicians 
have  of  late  revived,  that  the  fetus  refpires  in  the  womb. 
Boyle. 

FEU-ARDE'NT  (Francis),  a  French  monk,  born  at 
Coutances,  in  Lower  Normandy,  in  1541.  In  1576,  he 
was  created  dodtor  in  divinity  by  the  Sorbonne.  By  his 
writings,  his  fermons,  and  his  whole  condudt,  he  (hewed 
himfelf  a  moft  bitter  enemy  to  the  proteftants,  againft 
whom  he  was  unwearied  in  exciting  the  moft  cruel  per- 
fecutions.  “  His  temper  (fays  Bayle)  was  fo  agreeable 
to  his  name,  (Feu-ardent  fignifying  a  ragingfire,)  that 
never  was  the  old  maxim,  convcniunt  rebus  vomina  Jape fitis 
■ — >  oft  does  the  name  the  tiling  exadlly  fit,’  more  true 
than  in  his  perfon.”  He  lived,  however,  to  fee  his  party 
ruined,  and  the  proteftants  enjoying  the  religious  and 
civil  rights  and  immunities  which  were  fecured  to  them 
by  the  famous  edidt  of  Nantes.  He  died  at  Bayeux,  in 
1610,  much  altered  with  refpedt  to  his  views  of  things, 
and  “  as  ardent  for  concord  (according  to  l’Eftoile)  as 
lie  had  been  formerly  for  difeord.”  He  was  the  editor  of 
fome  of  the  works  of  the  fathers;  and  among  others  of 
the  five  books  of  Irenreus  againft  herefies,  with 'ufeful 
and  learned  notes,  reviled  and  corredted  in  many  places 
by  collation  with  an  ancient  manufeript,  and  augmented 
with  five  entire  chapters,  which  were  in  that  manufeript 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  book,  This  edition  was  publiflied 
at  Paris,  in  1576,  and  afterwards  appeared  in  an  improved 
form  at  Cologne,  in  1596,  with  the  addition  of  the  Greek 
paffages  of  Irenaeus,  which  are  extant  in  the  works  of 
Epiphanius.  Feu-ardent  was  alfo  the  author  of  notes  on 
the  treatife  of  Arnobius  the  younger,  Dc  Gratia  &  Libtri 
Arbitrii  Concordia  ;  and  of  Commentaries  on  the- Books  of 
Ruth  and  Efther,  on  fome  chapters  of  Job,  on  Jonah,  bn 
the  Epiftle  of  St.  Paul  to  Philemon,  and  on  thofe  of  St. 
Janies,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Jude. 

FEUCHT,  .a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Fran¬ 
conia,  and  territory  of  Nuremberg  :  eight  miles  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  of  Nuremberg,  and  fix  weft  of  Altorf. 

FEUCHT'WANG,  a  town  of  Germany,  i;i  the  circle 
of  Franconia,  and  principality  of  Anfpach,  fituated  on) 
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the  Sulz,  formerly  imperial :  twelve  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Anfpach,  and  fcven  north  of  Dunckelfbuhl. 

FEUD.y:  [peahb,  enmity,  S, ax.]  Quarrel;  conten¬ 
tion;  oppolition  ;  war.  See  Deadly  Feud,  vol.  v.  p. 
627. — In  former  ages  it  was  a  policy  of  France  to  raife 
and  cherish  inteftine  feuds  and  difeords  in  Great  Britain. 
Addifon, 

Scythia  mourns 

Our  gurLty  wars,  and  earth’s  remoteft  regions 

Lie  half  unpeopled  by  the  feuds  of  Rome.  Addifon . 

FEUD,/.  [feodum,  barb.  Lat.]  A  conditional  allotment 
of  land. — The  ccnftitution  of  feuds  had  its  original  from 
the  military  policy  of  the  northern  nations.  Blackfi. 

FEU'DAL,  and  FEU'DARY.  See  the  articles  Feod, 
Feodal, and  Feodary. 

FEUD*BOTE,/  A  recompence  for  engaging  in  a  feud, 
and  the  damages  confequent;  it  having  been  the  cuftont 
in  ancient  times  for  all  the  kindred  to  engage  in  their 
kinlrnan’s  quarrel. 

FEUD'IST,  f.  A  writer  on  feuds. — Cujacius  and  the 
feudijls  make  proprietas,  allodium ,  and  hereditas,  to  be  all  in 
one  feodal  fenfe.  Spelman. 

FEU'DERSDORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Upper  Saxony;  and  Ucker  Murk  of  Brandenburg: 
fever,  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Storkovv. 

FEV'ENITZ,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the 
Drave  :  fix  miles  north-weft  of  Villach,  in  the  duchy  of 
Carinthia. 

FE'VER,/.  [fevre,  Yr.fcbris ,  Lat.]  A  difeafe  which 
more  or  lefs  attends  every  fpecies  of  inflammation.  For 
its  varieties,  and  modes  of  cure,  fee  Medicine. 

To  FE'VER,  v.  a.  To  put  into  a  fever. — The  white 
hand  of  a  lady  fever  thee  !  Shakefpeare. 

Her  blood  all  fever'd ,  and  with  a  furious  leap. 

She  fprung  from  bed  diftradted  in  her  mind.  Dryden. 

FE'VER  ROOT,/,  in  botany.  See  Triostium. 
FE'VERET,/  A  flight  fever;  febricnla. — A  light 
feveret,  or  an  old  quartan  ague,  is  not  a  fufficient  excufe 
for  non-appearance.  Aylijfe. 

FE'VER  FEW,  /.  [febris  and  fugo,  Lat.]  A  plant. 
See  Matricaria. 

FF.'VERISH,  adj.  Difeafed  with  a  fever. — When  an 
animal  that  gives  fuck  turns  feverifh,  that  is,  its  juices 
more  alkaline,  the  milk  turns  from  its  native  genuine 
whitenefs  to  yellow.  Arbuthuot. 

To  other  climates  beads  and  birds  retire, 

And feverifi  nature  burns  in  her  own  fire.  Creech. 

Tending  to  fever. — A  feverifi  diforder  difabled  me.  Swift. 
Uncertain  ;  inconftant ;  now  hot,  now  cold  : 

We  tofs  and  turn  about  our  fever  if  will, 

When  all  our  eafe  muft  come  by  lying  ftill ; 

For  all  the  happinefs  mankind  can  gain, 

Is  not  in  pleafure,  but  in  reft  from  pain.  Dryden. 

Hot ;  burning : 

And  now  four  days  the  fun  had  feen  our  woes, 

Four  nights  the  moon  beheld  th’  inceflant  fire  ; 

It  feem’d  as  if  the  ftars  more  fickly  rofe, 

And  farther  from  the  feverifi  north  retire.  Dryden. 

FE'VERISHNESS,/.  A  flight  diforder  of  the  febrile 
kind.  Sometimes  ufed  metaphorically. — Satiety,  per¬ 
petual  difguft,  and  fever fnefs  of  defire,  perpetually  attend 
thofe,  who  paflionately  ftudy  pleafure.  Skaftfury . 

FE'VEROUS,  adj.  [ fevreux-fe ,  Fr.]  Troubled  with  a 
fever  or  ague  : 

Thou  mad’ft  thine  enemies  (hake,  as  if  the  world 
Were  feverous,  and  did  tremble,  Shahefpeare. 

Having  the  nature  of  a  fever  : 

All  fev'rous  kinds 

Ccnvulfions,  epilepfies,  fierce  catarrhs,  Milton , 
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Having  a  tendency  to  produce  fevers. — It  hath  been  noted 
by  the  ancients,  that  fouthern  winds,  blowing  much, 
without  rain,  do  caufe  a  feverifi  difpofition  of  the  year  ; 
but  with  rain  not.  Bacon. 

FEV'ERSHAM,  a  flourifhing  port-town  in  the  county 
of  Kent,  which  gives  name  to  a  very  extenfive  hundred 
in  the  lathe  of  Seray,  and  fituated  on  a  river  navigable 
for  veflels  of  130  tons  burthen.  The  trade  of  the  town 
is  continually  increafing,  as  well  as  its  extent  and  number 
of  inhabitants  ;  it  at  prefent  confifts  of  four  long  and  fpa. 
cious  ftreets.  It  is  a  place  of  very  great  antiquity.  Its 
name  is  undoubtedly  of  Saxon  origin,  though  previoufly 
inhabited  by  the  Britons.  The  firft  fettlement  from  the 
continent,  in  Kent,  was  near  1000  years  prior  to  the  inva- 
fion  of  Julius  Caefar.  Other  difeoveries  afford  a  greater 
certainty  that  this  ancient  town  had  a  being  in  the  time 
of  the  Roman  power  in  Britain.  A  Roman  burying 
ground  was  difeovered  a  few  years  ago  adjoining  the 
town,  where  many  urns  were  dug  up  of  various  iizes, 
and  alfo  feveral  medals  of  the  Roman  emperors,  from 
the  reign  of  Vefpafian  to  that  of  Gratian.  The  church 
is  a  very  ancient  edifice  of  the  original  Gothic  ftrudture  ; 
but  has  undergone  very  conliderable  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  at  a  vaft  expence,  under  the  direction  of  the  emi¬ 
nent  architeft  Mr.  Dance.  Here  is  a  free  grammar-fehoo), 
founded  by  queen  Elizabeth  ;  alfo  a  grammar-fehool,  en¬ 
dowed  by  Dr.  Cole,  warden  of  All-Souls  college,  Oxford  ; 
who,  by  indenture,  dated  the  10th  of  December,  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Henry  VIII.  gave  to  the  abbot  and 
convent  of  Feverfham  divers  lands  in  the  neighbourhood 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  fchool,  wherein  the  novices  of 
the  abbey  were  to  be  inftrudfed  in  grammar;  but,  the 
diflolution  happening  foon  after,  the  lands  became  veiled 
in  the  crown,  where  they  continued  till  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  when  its  charter  was  granted.  By  this 
charter,  the  mayor,  jurats,  and  commonalty,  of  Fever¬ 
fham,  and  their  fucceffors,  were  appointed  governors  of 
the  revenues  of  the  faid  fchool  ;  but  the  mafier  to  be 
appointed  by  the  warden  or  fub-warden,  and  fix  fenior 
fellows,  of  All-Souls  college,  Oxford.  Here  are  alfo  two 
charity-fchools,  for  educating  and  clothing  twelve  boys 
and  twelve  girls,  fupported  by  a  fubfeription  of  the  in¬ 
habitants.  Here  are  fix  alms-houfes  for  fix  poor  women, 
and  alfo  fix  others  for  fix  poor  men,  who  are  aged  and 
pad  labour,  with  an  annuity  to  each.  The  market  is 
well  fupplied  with  fifh,  butcher’s  meat,  poultry,  eggs, 
and  butter.  Market-days,  Wednefdays  and  Saturdays,. 
Fairs,  February  25  and  Auguft  12. 

Here  is  a  conliderable  manufactory  of  gunpowder,  the' 
works  for  which  are  very  extenfive;  the  quantity  annu¬ 
ally  made  is  about  8840  barrels,  each  barrel  containing 
one  hundred  weight.  Thefe  works  are  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  board  of  ordnance,  which  appoints  proper  of¬ 
ficers  to  conduct  the  whole  bufinefs.  Upon  the  river 
adjoining,  which  gives  aftion  to  the  works,  are  eredted 
eleven  fets  of  mill-ftones,  and  five  others  that  are  worked 
by  horfes,  all  of  which  are  employed  in  making  tlijs  de- 
ftrudtive  compofition.  To  work  in  this  hazardous  em¬ 
ployment  there  is  never  a  deficiency  of  hands;  light 
labour,  and  good  pay,  are  inducements  eafily  prevailing 
over  the  danger.  In  1767,  a  ftove  with  twenty-five  bar¬ 
rels  of  gunpowder  blew  up,  which  did  confiderable  da¬ 
mage  to  the  town ;  but  the  moft  terrible  explofion  hap- 
penedon  April  17, 1783,  whenthecorning-milland  dufting- 
houfe  belonging  to  the  royal  works,  in  which  were  about 
feven  thoufund  pounds  of  powder,  were  blown  up,  by 
which  three  workmen  were  blown  to  atoms.  The  ex¬ 
plofion  was  heard  at  the  diftance  of  twenty  miles  ;  all  the 
furrounding  buildings,  both  in  Feverlham  and  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  village  of  Davington,  were  wholly  or  in  part  un¬ 
roofed,  the  ceilings  and  chimneys  thrown  down,  the 
window-frames  forced  out,  and  the  glafs  in  all  of  them 
broken,  and  in  many  houfes  the  furniture  was  rendered 
ufelefs.  Not  far  from  the  royal  powder-mills,  upon  the 
Ore  ftream,  there  are  gunpowder-works  in  private  hands, 
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which  make  confiderable  quantities  for  the  life  of  the 
Eaft-India  company,  and  other  merchants.  • 

Betides  the  trade  from  this  port  to  London,  it  carries  on 
confiderable  commerce  with  Prutlia,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 
It  alfo  employs  about  one  hundred  fifliitig-fmacks.  I  he 
cyfter-filhery  is  here  of  great  confequence  ;  not  lefs  than 
160  families  are  fupported  by  it.  The  dredgers  or  oyfter- 
fliers  are  under  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  lord  of  the  ma¬ 
nor,  who  appoints  a  fteward  and  a  water-bailiff  for  the 
regulation  of  this  produdtive  and  increafing  bufinefs. 

The  police  of  Feverfham  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
mayor,  eleven  jurats,  twenty-four  commoners,  a  recorder, 
town-clerk,  two  chamberlains,  four  auditors,  and  other- 
inferior  officers.  In  1789,  an  aft  of  parliament  paffied  for 
new  paving,  lighting,  and  watching,  the  town.  It  con- 
lifts  of  about  2500  inhabitants. 

Feverfham  is  forty-feven  miles  eaft  from  London,  nine 
from  Canterbury,  and  twenty-five  weft  from  Dover. 
About  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  at  a  place  called  Of- 
pringe,  are  fome  faint  traces  of  the  Maifon  de  Dieu,  which 
was  formerly  in  great  repute.  It  was  founded  by  Lucas 
de  Vienna,  for  the  uf'e  of  the  knights  templars.  On  the 
fouth  fide  was  an  hofpital  for  lepers,  part  of  which  ftill 
remains.  It  was  fupported  by  the  templars  houfe.  Of- 
pringe  church  is  an  old  Gothic  ftrudture.  The  round 
flint  tower,  on  which  flood  the  temple,  fell  to  the  ground 
on  the  nth  of  Odtober,  1695.  Nothing  can  be  more  mag¬ 
nificent  than  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fever- 
fliam  ;  where,  on  one  fide,  the  eye  is  charmed  with  the 
moil  luxuriant  views  of  nature’s  rich  productions ;  and, 
on  the  other,  with  extenfive  profpects  of  the  fliips  of  the 
Nore  ;  where  the  waters  of  the  Thames  and  Medway  are 
loft  in  the  bofom  of  the  fea. 

FE'VERY,  adj.  Difeafed  with  a  fever  : 

O  Rome,  thy  head 

Is  d  rown’d  in  ileep,  and  all  thy  body  fev'ry.  B.  Jonfon. 

FEUGEROI.'LES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
•ment  of  the  Rhone  and  Loire  :  five  miles  fouth  of  St- 
Etienne. 

FEUIL'LAGE,  f.  [French.]  A  bunch  or  row  of 
leaves;  the  laurel  placed  round  the  head  of  victors. — Of 
Homer’s  head  I  inclofe  the  outline,  that  you  may  deter¬ 
mine  whether  you  would  have  it  fo  large,  or  reduced  to 
make  room  for  feuillage  or  laurel  round  the  oval.  Jervas 
to  Pope. 

FEUIL'LANS,/'.  in  church  hiftory,  an  order  of  monks. 

FEUILLE'A,  /.  [fo  named  in  honour  of  Louis  Feuillee , 
3  Francifcan  monk,  who  travelled  into  Peru.]  In  botany, 
a  genus  of  the  clafs  dioecia,  order  pentandria,  natural  or¬ 
der  cucurbitaceae.  The  generic  characters  are — Male. 
C-alyx  :  perianthium  bell-ftiaped,  one-leafed,  half  five- 
cleft,  rounded  at  the  bottom,  fpreading  at  the  top.  Co¬ 
rolla:  one-petalled,  wheel-fhaped  ;  border  half  five-cleft; 
divifions  convex,  rounded  ;  navel  clofed  with  a  double 
little  ftar,  refpecting  the  fun’s  motion,  the  rays  alternately 
longer  and  fliorter.  Stamina:  filaments  five,  fubulate; 
antheras  twin,  roundifh  ;  ncCtary  conlifts  of  five  com¬ 
prefled  threads  bent  in,  and  alternate  with  the  ftamens." 
Female.  Calyx  :  perianthium  as  in  the  male,  but  with  a 
germ  at  the  bafe.  Corolla  :  as  in  the  male;  the  ftar  of 
the  navel  is  formed  of  five  heart-ftiaped  plates.  Piftil- 
tiini :  germ  inferior;  ftyles  three  or  five,  filiform;  (tig- 
mas  heart-fhaped.  Pericarpium  :  berry,  or  rather  pome, 
very  large,  fleftiy,  with  a  hard  (kin,  ovate,  obtufe,  fur- 
rounded  with  the  calyx.  Seeds:  comprefled,  orbicular 
nuts.- — EJfential  CharaBcr.  Male.  Calyx,  five-cleft;  co¬ 
rolla,  five-cleft ;  (lamina,  five  ;  neCtary,  five  converging 
filaments.  Female.  Calyx,  five-cleft ;  ftyles  three  ;  pome 
hard,  three-celled,  corticofe. 

Species.  1.  Feuillea  trilobata,  or  three-lobed  feuillea  : 
leaves  lobed,  dotted  underneath.  Stem  angular,  the 
thicknefs  of  a  thread  ;  leaves  petioled,  cordate,  five- 
parted,  naked,  the  upper  furface  rugged,  but  the  lower 
js  fo  only  on  the  veins ;  middle  lobes  dilated  three-lobedj 
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lateral  ones  fliorter,  blunter,  two-lobed  ;  all  punched 
beneath  with  honey  pores  ;  at  the  axi  s  of  the  leaves  are 
tendrils  and  bulbs.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

2.  Feuillea  cordifolia,  or  heart-leaved  feuillea  :  leaves 
heart-fliaped,  angular.  Stem  fuffYutefcent  at  the  bottom, 
divided  at  the  top,  with  herbaceous  branches,  (as  in  the 
three-lobed,)  climbing  frequently  to  the  tops  of  trees, 
roundilh,  and  very  fmootli  ;  leaves  petioled,  alternate, 
ufnally  cordate,  when  more  adult  cordate-lobed,  the 
lower  ones  three-lobed, -the  lobes  angular,  thick,  nerved, 
very  fmootli  on  both  Tides;  flowers  racemed,  dulky  yel¬ 
low.  The  fruit  is  a  globular,  corticofe,  hard,  many- 
feeded,  pome;  the  nuts  are  orbicular,  comprefled,  rug¬ 
ged,  and  ferruginous,  inclofing  a  very  white  kernel.  The 
whole  plant  is  very  bitter.  There  is  a  remarkable  ana¬ 
logy  between  the  fruit  of  this  plant  and  l'aba  Ignatii. 
It  is  frequent  in  the  inland  parts  of  Jamaica,  and  is  gene- 
rally  found  climbing  among  the  tailed  trees  in  the  woods. 
The  feeds  are  very  oily,  and  often  burnt  by  the  negroes 
inftead  of  candles;  the  kernels  are  extremely  bitter,  and 
commonly  infufed  in  rum  for  the  ufe  of  the  negroes ;  a 
fmall  quantity  of  this  liquor  opens  the  body  and  pro¬ 
vokes  an  appetite,  but  a  larger  dofe  works  both  by  (tool 
and  vomit.  It  is  frequently  taken  when  there  is  any  fuf- 
picion  of  poifon,  and  often  on  other  occafions. 

FEUILLE'E  (La),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Lower  Seine,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in 
the  diftridt  of  Gournay  :  eight  miles  weft  of  Gournay. 

FEUILLE'E  (Louis),  an  eminent  mathematician  and 
voyager,  born  at  Maine  in  Provence,  in  1660.  He  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy  aed  phyfics  with 
an  ardour  and  fuccefs  which  foon  brought  him  into  no¬ 
tice.  He  was  thought  a  proper  perfon  to  be  employed 
by  Louis  XIV.  in  voyages  and  travels  through  various 
parts  of  the  globe,  for  the  purpofe  of  improving  fcience 
and  navigation.  He  fpent  feveral  years  in  refearches 
through  the  Archipelago,  the  coafts  of  Africa  and  Spain, 
the  Weft-Indian  iftands,  and  the  Spanifh  fettlements  in 
America.  In  1724,  he  was  recommended  by  the  academy 
of  fciences,  of  which  lie  was  a  member,  to  be  fent  to  the 
Canary  Ides  in  order  to  afeertain  the  true  pofition  of 
Ferro,  which  the  French  geographers  had  fixed  upon  for 
the  firft  meridian.  This  talk  he  performed  to  great  fa- 
tisfadtion.  He  had  before  rectified  by  adtual  obferva- 
tions  the  pofitions  of  the  coafts  of  Peru  and  Chili,  and  of 
New  Spain,  and  had  given  a  new  chart  of  thefe  countries : 
he  was  rewarded  for  his  labours  by  the  poll  of  botanift 
royal,,  and  a  penfion.  He  died  in  1732  at  Marfeilles, 
where  an  obfervatory  had  been  conftrudted  for  him.  He 
publifhed.  Journal  des  Obfervations  Phyjiques,  Mathemaliqucs , 
&  Botaniqucs,faites  fur  les  Cotes  Orientates  de  P  Amerique  Meri- 
dionale ,  &  dans  les  Indes  Occidentals,  2  vols.  4to.  1714,  1725. 
Though  dryly  written,  it  is  an  exadt  and  curious  collec¬ 
tion  of  fuch  obfervations  as  are  moft  interefting  to  a  fei- 
entific  traveller.  It  contains  one  hundred  fine  plates  of 
plants,  many  of  them  never  before  deferibed  or  deline¬ 
ated.  He  prefented  to  the  king’s  library  a  large  volume 
of  original  drawings  of  natural  objedts.  His  journals  of 
his  Canary  voyage  is  in  manufeript,  in  the  fame  library. 

FEUIL'LEMORT,  f.  [French.]  The  colour  of  a 
faded  leaf,  corrupted  commonly  to  philemoi. 

FEUILLFiTI'N,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Creufe  :  five  miles  fouth  of  Aubuffion. 

FEUQUIE'RES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Oife,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrict  of 
Granvilliers  :  eight  miles  weft  of  Granvilliers. 

FEUQJJIE'RES,  (Antony  de  Pas),  marquis  of,  a  cele. 
brated  military  critic,  born  in  1648,  of  a  noble  family  of 
Artois  diftinguiflied  in  arms.  Following  the  fteps  of  his 
anceftors,  he  entered  into  the  fervice,  and  fignalized  him¬ 
felf  in  Germany,  in  1688,  fo  as  to  obtain  the  rank  of 
marechal-de-camp.  He  was  afterwards  at  feveral  adtions 
in  Piedmont,  and,  in  1693,  rofe  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general,  which  was  the  higtieft  promotion  he  obtained. 
His  difappointment  in  miffing  the  ftaff  of  marffial  of 
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France,  joined  to  a  naturally  cauffic  difpofition,  rendered 
him  a  very  rigid  critic  of  all  contemporary  commanders  ; 
and  as  he  was  ho.ftile  to  all,  all  were  foes  to  him.  It  was 
(aid  of  him,  “  that  he  was  the  braved  man  in  Europe, 
for  he  flept  amidft  a  hundred  thonfand  of  his  enemies.” 
He  publifhed  Memoirs,  i  vol.  4to.  4  vols.  -12010.  the 
fuhftanc'e  of  which  are  the  faults  committed  by  the  gene¬ 
rals  of  Louis  XIV.  The  work  Hands  high  in  reputation 
for  the  clearnefs  of  its  ffyle,  the  freedom  and  general 
truth  of  its  reprefentations,  and  the  depth  and  fagacity 
of  its  remarks.;  yet  his  love  of  cenfure  has  led  him  fome- 
tioies  to  diftort  facts,  and  to  judge  with  unreafonable  le¬ 
vel  ity.  He  enumerates  twelve  capital  faults  committed 
by  the  French  generals  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim*.  Un¬ 
fortunate  events  can  never  fail  to  afford  abundance  of 
matter  to  a  critic  of  this  temper.  He  was,  however,  an 
excellent  officer,  and  frequently  foretold  the  iffue  of  a 
campaign  from  fome  circumftance  of  its  commencement. 
He  died  in  1711,  having  a  few  hours  before  his  death 
written  a  letter  to  the  king,  in  which  with  great  feeling 
he  recommended  to  his  majefty’s  favour  his  only  fon,  as- 
“  innocent  of  what  had  made  him  unfortunate,  and  born 
of  a  race  which  had  always  faithfully  ferved  their  king.” 

FEUR'BORN  (Juftus),  a  learned  German  proteftant 
divine,  born  at  Hervoden,  or  Herwerden,  in  Weffphalia, 
in  1587.  His  earlier  education  lie  received  in  his  native 
place,  whence  he  was  fent  to  Lembgovv,  to  be  brought 
up  to  the  profefiion  of  the  law.  His  inclination,  how¬ 
ever,  leading  him  to  prefer  the  ftudy  of  theology  and  the 
belles-lettres  to  that  of  jurifprudence,  he  relinquiffied  the 
latter,  and  went  from  Lemgow  to  Statthagen,  and  in  1612 
to  Gielfen,  where  he  followed  the  bent  of  his  mind  under 
the  inftru6tions  of  Mentzerus,  Helvicus,  and  Fink.  In 
1614,  he  commenced  his  public  career  by  becoming  a 
tutor  in  philofophy.  In  1616,  he  was  created  dotftor  in 
divinity  ;  foon  after  which  the  landgrave  Louis  fent  for 
him  to  Darmftadt,  and  appointed  him  to  the  ftation  of 
preacher  to  his  court.  After  he  had  continued  to  offi¬ 
ciate  for  fome  time  in  that  capacity,  he  was  chofen  to  fill 
the  chair  of  profeffbr-extraordinary  of  divinity  at  Gieflen. 
The  death  of  Helvicus,  in  1617,  having  occafioned  a  va¬ 
cancy  in  the  poll  of  profeffor  of  divinity  in  ordinary,  Dr. 
Feurborn  received  that  appointment,  which  he  held  with 
great  reputation  until  1624,  when  the  landgrave  thought 
proper  to  break  up  the  univerfity  at  Gielfen,  and  to  trans¬ 
fer  its  privileges  to  that  of  Marpurg.  At  the  fame  time 
he  appointed  Feurborn  to  the  fame  ports  in  the  latter 
place  as  lie  had  poffefted  at  Gielfen.  In  1649,  he  was 
nominated  preacher  to  the  court  by  the  landgrave  George; 
and,  in  the  following  year,  on  the  re-effabli foment  of  the 
univerfity  of  Gielfen,  he  was  created  its  firfr  redtor,  firfi 
profeffor  of  divinity,  and  fuperintendant.  His  high  re¬ 
putation,  and  excellent  character,  procured  him  invita¬ 
tions  from  many  other  places,  fome  of  which  were  ac¬ 
companied  with  very  advantageous  offers  ;  but  he  chofe 
to  fpend  his  days  at  Gieffen,  where  he  died  in  1656.  He 
was  the  author  of  feveral  eminent  works,  among'  which 
are:  1.  KivuicnypuCptu  xpte loAoyiKn,  Sciagraphies  Theologica; 
Diffi.  IX.  de  Ciirijlo.  2.  Di/put.  Tkcol.  de  Quecffiionibus,  An 
in  Infantes  aclualia  cadant  Pcccata,  &c.  3.  Fafdculi  VI.  Dif- 

fertationum.  4.  Examen  Confcffionis  Joan.  Combachii  Prof. 
Marpurg.  de  Perfona  &  Officio,  Chriffii.  5.  Sacrarum  Difqui- 
fitionum  Syntagmata  duo ,  in  quibus  beata  ivQuvucrtu  Chrijliana 
Ghremajlica,  Sacra  J.  C.  Cana ,  &c.  explicantur.  6.  Funda- 
•  vientalis  Dcduclio  centra  uuoiQa.ta.Ca/el/ana.  7.  Anti-Enjcdi- 
nus  pcffihumus.  8.  Anti-OJJorodus.  9.  De  Natura,  &  Gratia, 
contra  Amyraldum ,  &c. 

FE'VRE  (Guy  le,  Sieurde  la  Boderie),  an  early  French 
poet,  born  in  1541,  at  the  family  feat  of  la  Boderie,  in 
Lower  Normandy.  He  became  well  acquainted  with  the 
oriental  languages,  and  had  a  conliderable  fliare  in  the 
compofition  of  lie  Polyglott  of  Antwerp,  of  which  Arias 
Montanas  had  the  principal  direction.  Guy  le  F.evre, 
with  his  brother  Nicolas,  went  to  Antwerp  for  the  pur- 
pole  of  affiffing  in  this  work,  and  Guy  reviled  Pagninus’s 
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Latin  verfion  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  added  to  the  Poly¬ 
glott  a  Syro-Chaldaic  lexicon.  On  his  return  to  France 
he  was  made  fecret3ry  and  liriguift  to  the  duke  of  Alen- 
yon.  Retiring  at  length  to  his  effate  of  La  Boderie,  he 
died  there  in  1598.  He  publilhed  various  works  relative 
to  the  Syriac  and  Chaldaic  languages,  and  gave  a  verfion 
of  a  treatife  on  the  rite  of  baptifm,  by  Severus,  patriarch 
of  Alexandria.  He  unbent  from  feverer  ffudies  in  the 
coHipofition  of  French  poetry,  of  which  lie  publilhed  a 
i.irge  quantity,  whereby  he  acquired  conliderable  reputa¬ 
tion  in  his. own  time. 

FE'VRE  (Antony  le,  de  la  Boderie),  brother  of  the 
preceding,  born  about  1555.  He  was  for  fome- time  charge 
des  affaires  for  Henry  IV.  at  the  court  of  Rome,  and,  in 
1597,  was  his  ambaffador  at  Brnflels,  where  he  difcovered 
the  confpiracy  of  the  marfhal  Biron.  He  was  ambaffador- 
extraordinary  in  England  in  1606,  and  again  in  1610  ;  and 
received  fingular  marks  of  friendfiiip  from  king  James. 
The  memoirs  of  his  negociations,  in  letters  written  by 
him  to  the  minifters,  and  their  replies,  were  publilhed  in 
5  vols.  nmo,  Paris,  1750,  under  the  title  of  Atnba/fades 
de  M.  de  la  Boderie  cn  Angleterre  fous  le  Rcgne  de  Henri  IV.  & 
la  Minorite  de  Lcuis  XIII .  He  occafionally  amufed  himfelf 
with  poetry  and  polite  literature,  and  is  faid  to  have  been 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  Catholicon.  He  died  in  1615. 

FE'VRE,  or  Fabri  (James  le),  of  Etaples,  in  Latin 
Faber  Stapulenfis,  a  learned  French  eccleliaftic,  born  at 
Etaples,  in  the  diocefe  of  Amiens ;  but  in  what  year  can¬ 
not  be  afeertained.  He  was  a  very  little  man,  and  of 
mean  extradition  ;  but  he  poffeffed  vigorous  mental  powers, 
which  he  improved  by  a  diligent  application  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  branches  of  ufeful  and  ornamental  learning.  He 
purfued  his  ffudies  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  where  he 
firfi  applied  himfelf  to  philofophy,  and  the  mathematics, 
and  afterward-s  to  divinity,  in  which  faculty  he  took  the 
degree  of  doctor.  His  extenfive  acquirements  procured 
him  a  high  reputation  in  that  univerfity,  and  induced 
many  pupils  to  attend  the  leihires  which  lie  delivered 
there  in  the  belles-lettres  and  philofophy.  His  mind, 
however,  was  too  enlightened  and  liberal  to  be  bound  by 
the  trammels  of  the  fchools ;  and  lie  was  one  of  the  fifjt 
of  thofe  who  began  to  expel  the  grofs  ignorance  which 
tJie  old  fyffems  of  education  had  introduced,  by  reviving 
a  taffe  for  ancient  literature,  and  folid  ufeful  knowledge. 
Thefe  efforts  of  his  expofed  him  to  the  jealoufy  and  re- 
fentment  of  ignorant  and  bigoted  zealots,  who  accufed 
him  of  being  favourable  to  the  reformation.  His  enemies, 
by  their  influence  with  the  parliament  of  Paris,  induced 
that  body  to  order  a  procefs  to  be  carried  on  againff  him. 
From  the  effects  of  fucli  a  procedure  he  was  delivered, 
in  conlequence  of  a  letter  which  Francis  I.  then  a  pri- 
foner  in  Spain,  wrote  to  the  parliament,  forbidding  them 
to  come  to  any  refolution  againff  Le  Fevre,  before  his 
majefty’s  pleafure  fhould  be  communicated  to  them.  At 
the  fame  time  Margaret  queen  of  Navarre,  fifter  to 
Francis  I.  received  him  into  her  protection  at  Nerac,  and 
honoured  him  with  her  efteem  and  confidence  during  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  He  died  in  1537,  when  he  had 
arrived  at  a  very  advanced  age.  It  was  once  Le  Fevre’s 
misfortune  to  be  involved  in  a  conteft  with  his  friend 
Erafmus,  but  which  was  at  length  amicably  fettled.  He 
was  the  author  of  various  works,  which  difplay  much 
folid  erudition,  and  great  critical  ffcill,  and  entitle  him  to 
be  ranked  among  the  beft  commentators  of  his  age.  In 
this  number  are,  i.  Pfa.lte.rium  quintuple x,  Galliam,  Roma- 
n\un,  Hebraicum,  Vetus,  Conciliation,  1509,  folio.  2.  F.piJ- 
tolee.  Beati  Pauli ,  cum  Commentariis,  1515,  folio.  3.  De  Maria 
Magdalena,  triduo  Chrifii,  &  ex  tribus  una  Maria,  Dijceptatio, 
1518,  4,to.  4.  Co.mmentarius  in  Ecclefiajlcn,  in  IV  Evange/ia, 

1522,  folio.  5.  Commcnlarius  in  Epi/lolas  Canorricas,  1527, 
folio  ;  and,  6.  Agones  Martyrum  Merjis  Januarii,  1325,  folio. 
He  was  alfo  the  author  of  a  French  tranfiation  of  the  New 
Teffament,  now  exceedingly  fcarce,  of  which  the  firfi: 
part,  containing  the  four  evangelifts,  appeared  before  t.he 
year  1523  ;  and  the  fecond  part,  containing  the  remaining 
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books,  towards  the  end  of  that  year;  and  of  a  French 
“tranflation  of  the  whole  Bible,  publifhcd  at  Antwerp,  in 
*1530,  folio,  which  was  reprinted  with  corrections  in  1534, 
ill  4  vols.  Svo.  but  which  was  afterwards  prohibited  and 
fuppreffed.  «. 

FE'VRE  (James  le),  a  French  catholic  divine,  born  at 
Lifieux  in  Normandy,  towards  the  middle  of  the  feven- 
teenth  century.  He  fuftained  his  part  in  the  collegiate 
«xercifes  of  the  Sorbonne  with  diftinguiffied  reputation, 
and  received  the  degree  of  doCtor  of  divinity  in  1674.  By 
M.  de  Gefvres,  archbithop  of  Bourges,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  his  vicars-general,  and  difcharged  the  du¬ 
ties  of  that  office  until  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
1716.  His  publications  were:  1.  Dialogues  between 
Eudoxus  and  Euchariftus  on  Arianihn,  1674,  nmo.  2. 
Irrefiftible  Arguments  for  the  Conviction  of  thofe  who 
profefs  the  pretended  Reformed  Religion,  1682,  nmo. 
3.  A  Reply  to  M.  Arnauld,  in  Defence  of  the  Irrefiftible 
Arguments,  1683,  12010.  4.  Grounds  of  the  Separation 

of  the  Proteftants,  1685,  121110.  5.  InftruCtions  for  the 

Confirmation  of  new  Converts  in  the  Faith  of  the  Church, 
1686,  nmo,  6.  Proceedings  which  have  taken  place  in 
France,  favourable,  or  the  contrary,  to  the  Proteftants, 
1686,  121110.'  7.  A  new  edition  of  AvrAoyiau,  feu  Contra- 
diEliones  apparentes  Sacra  Scripture,  in  breviorem  methodum 
olim  collegia  a  P.  Dominico  Magrio  Melitenf,  Theologo  Congre- 
gatioms  Oratorii,  nunc  dimidia  parte  auct  lores  £3  c-orrectiores, 
See.  x 6 S  5 ,  I21H0. 

FE'VRE  (N.  le),  a  French  jefuit,  who  died  in  1755. 
He  was  the  author  of  two  works  which  are  held  in  high 
eftimation  by  catholic  divines:  viz.  A  Treatife  on  True 
Religion,  in  oppolition  to  Atheifts,  Deifts,  &c.  and, 
Bayle  en  Petit,  cu  Anatomie  des  Ouvrages  de  ce  Philofopke,  af¬ 
terwards  reprinted  under  the  title  of  A  Critical  Examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Works  of  Bayle.  Both  are  recommended  as 
furnifliing  their  readers  with  ufeful  antidotes  to  infidelity. 

FE'VRE  (Tannegui  le  ;  in  Latin,  T-anaquil  Faber),  a 
fcholar  of  eminence,  born  in  1615,  of  a  reputable  family 
at  Caen.  After  making  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  lan¬ 
guages  in  a  domeftic  education,  he  went  to  the  college 
of  La  Fleche,  where  he  greatly  diftinguiflied  himfelf. 
At  Paris  he  acquired  feveral  friends  of  confequence,  and 
obtained  the  patronage  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  who  pro¬ 
cured  him  a  penfion  of  two  thoufand  livres,  as  infpeCtor 
of  the  works  printed  at  the  Louvre.  After  the  death  of 
that  minifter  he  went  to  Langres,  where  he  declared  him¬ 
felf  a  proteftant,  and  foon  after  was  invited  to  Saumirr, 
to  the  profefforftup  of  claffical  literature.  His  works  are 
■comments  upon  a  great  number  of  Greek  and  Latin  au¬ 
thors  ;  and  tranflations  of  feleCt  parts  of  feveral  of  them; 
two  volumes  of  Letters;  Lives  of  the  Greek  Poets,  in 
French  ;  and  Greek  and  Latin  poems.  He  died  in  1672, 
juft  as  he  was  preparing  to  quit  Saumur  for  Heidelberg, 
whither  he  had  been  invited  by  the  prince-palatine.  He 
was  the  father  and  inftruCtor  of  the  celebrated  madame 
Dacier. 

FEUR*S,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Rhone  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
trict  of  Montbrifon  :  three  leagues  and  a  half  north-eaft 
of  Montbrifon,  and  eight  and  a  half  weft  of  Lyons. 

To  FEU'TER,  v.  a.  \_feutrer,  old  Fr.]  To  prepare. — 
-His  fpear  he  feutred,  and  at  him  it  bore.  Spenfer. 

F'EU'TERER,/.  A  dog-keeper  :  perhaps  the  cleaner 
■of  the  kennel. 

FEUTS'KING  (John  Henry),  a  learned  German  Lu¬ 
theran  divine,  born  in  the  duchy  of  Holftein,  in  1672. 
Having  finiflied  his  claftical  education  at  Itzehoe  and 
Krempen,  he  went  to  Roftock  to  ftudy  philofophy  and 
•(theology  ;  and  afterw’ards  removed  to  Wittemberg,  where 
he  was  created  doCtor  in  philofophy,  in  1692.  In  that 
•«niverfity  he  acquired  much  reputation  by  the  learning 
end  ingenuity  with  which  he  publicly  defended  feveral 
theological  thefes.  As  a  reward  of  his  merit,  he  was 
appointed  paftor  and  fuperintendant  of  the  diocefe  of  Jef- 
en,  in-1697.  In.1709,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from 
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the  univerfity  of  Wittemberg,  to  undertake  the  offices  of 
profeftor  of  divinity,  and  afleffor  of  the  ecclefiaftical  con- 
iiftory  in  that  city.  While  he  difcharged  the  duties  cf 
thefe  fituations,  he  likewife  preached  once  a-week  before 
the  eleCtrefs  of  Saxony,  at  Lichtenberg,  and  was  honour¬ 
ed  witli  the  poll  of  ecclefiaftical  counfellor  to  the  duke  of 
Saxe-Gotha.  His  laft  appointment  was  that  of  confeffor 
to  the  eleCtrefs  of  Saxony,  in  1712,  which  he  enjoyed 
but  a  fhort  time;  for  he  died  in  1713,  when  only  forty- 
one  years  of  age.  He  was  the  author  of:  1.  Hijloria  Cle- 
rogamia  Evangelic  a,  five  de  Primo  Sacerdote,  marito  evangclico 
Meletema.  2.  Hodegeticum  Concordan dale,  five  de  rccondito  Con- 
cordantiarum  l.ankifianarum  ufu  Sohediafma.  3.  Hijloria  Col- 
loquii  Jcverenfis  inter  Luther anos  £3  R-cformatos,  Arino  1573, 
injlituti.  4.  Sylloge  prapofitorum  Kembergenftum.  3.  Prafa- 
tio  elenElica  in  Nicolai  Hunnii  mataologiam  fznaticam,  J'nb  No¬ 
mine  Collegia  Tripolitani  evulgatam.  6.  Hxperafpifes  I.utkeri. 

7.  IntroduBio  in  tkrenologiam  propheticam  Georgii  Schimmeri, 

8.  Gynaceum  kereticofanaticum.  9.  Palinodia  facra,five  de 
retraBati.onibus  Theologorum  in  Rebus  Fidei  Schediafma.  10. 
Ortkodoxia  Menzcriana.  n.  Prefatio  ad  novam  Urbani  Rke- 
gii  de  formulis  caute  loquendi  Editionem.  12.  Commentaries 
on  the  Firft  Epiftle  to  Timothy,  the  Firftand  Second  Epif- 
tles  of  St.  John,  and  the  Epiftle  of  St.  Jude,  which  he 
annexed  to  a  new  edition  of  the  Evangelico-apoftolical 
Treafure  of  Hunnius  :  and  numerous  theological  difterta- 
tions,  fermons,  See. 

FEW,  adj.  [peo,  yteopa,  Sax./ba,  Dan. ]  Not  many  ; 
not  in  a  great  number. — Party  is  the  madnefs  of  many, 
for  the  gain  of  a  few.  Swift. 

So  much  the  third  of  honour  fires  the  blood  ; 

So  many  would  be  great,  fo  few  be  good  ; 

For  who  would  virtue  for  herfelf  regard, 

Or  wed  without  the  portion  of  reward  ?  Dryden. 

Sometimes  elliptically  ;  not  many  words. — Thus  Jupiter 
in  few  unfolds  the  charge.  Dryden. — The  firm  refolve  I 
here  inj few  difclofe.  Pope. 

So  having  faid,  he  thus  to  Eve  in  few  : 

Say,  woman,  what  is  this  which  thou  haft  done  ?  Milton. 

FEW'EL,  f.  [/ci!,  Fr.]  Combuftible  matter  ;  mate¬ 
rials  for  keeping  fire  :  as  fire-wood,  coal. — A  known 
quantity  of  Jewel,  all  kindled  at  once,  will  caufe  water  to 
boil,  which  being  lighted  gradually  will  never  be  able  to 
do  it.  Bentley. 

Others  may  give  the  few  el  or  the  fire. 

But  they  the  breath,  that  makes  the  flame,  infprre.  Denh. 

“  Take  away  Fewel,  take  away  flame.” — This  pro¬ 
verb  affords  a  good  lelfon  for  temperance  and  moderation  ; 
for  where  the  body  is  not  pampered,  the  mind  and  paf- 
fions  are  generally  cool  and  collected.  As  we  fay  in  the 
fame  fenfe  :  Without  meat  and  drink,  love  is  cold  ;  and 
fo  the  French  ;  Sans  le  vin  £3  la  bonne  chere  V amour  ejl  bien 
froid.  The  Latins  fay  ;  Sine  Cerere  £3  Bacchofriget  Venus, — 
Without  Ceres,  the  goddefs  of  corn ;  Bacchus,  the  god 
of  w'ine  ;  Venus,  the  goddefs  of  love,  is  cold  and  frigid. 

To  FEW'EL,  v.  a.  To  feed  with  fewel : 

Never,  alas !  the  dreadful  name, 

That  Jewels  the  infernal  flame.  Cowley. 

FEW'MET,  or  Fumet,/!  Dung  of  a  deer : 

By  his  flot,  his  entries,  and  his  port, 

His  frayings,/ezw;zr&,  he  doth  promife  fport.  E.  Jonfon. 

FEW'NESS,yi  Paucity;  fmallnefs  of  number. — Thefe, 
by  reafon  of  their  Jcwncfs,  I  could  not  diftinguifh  from 
the  numbers  with  whom  they  are  embodied.  Dryden .• — 
Paucity  of  words  ;  brevity  ;  concifenefs. — Fewnefs  and 
truth,  ’tis  thus.  Shakefpeare. 

7b  FEY,  v.  a.  [ veghen ,  Dut.]  To  cleanfe  a  ditch  of 
mud : 

Such  muddy  deep  ditches  and  pits  in  the  field, 

That  all  a  dry  fummer  no  water  will  yield, 
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By  /tying  and  cafting  that  mud  upon  heaps, 

Commodities  many  the  luifbandman  reaps.  Tujfcr, 

FEY-HIA'NG,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
•in  the  province  of  Pe-tche-li  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Quang-ping. 

FE  YD A'N  Y,  a  town  of  Samogitia :  fix  teen  miles  fouth- 
fouth-weft  of  Mednik. 

FEYDEAU'  (Matthew),  a  French  ecclefiaftic,  born 
at  Paris,  in  16 16.  He  pur  Cued  his  (Indies  in  the  college 
of  the  Sorbonne,  where  his  literary  proficiency,  his  lively 
genius,  his  unaffected  piety,  and  amiable  manners,  pro¬ 
cured  him  great  refpeCt  and  efteein .  In  1645,  he  was 
engaged  by  M.  de  Bellegarde,  archbifhop  of  Sens,  to  de¬ 
liver  a  courfe  of  inftruCtions,  under  the  name  of  confe¬ 
rences,  to  the  young  candidates  for  ordination  in  his  dio- 
cefe.  In  1646,  he  accepted  of  the  vicarage  of  Belleville  ; 
and  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  a  Hi  ft  with  his  advice  feve- 
ral  young  (indents  in  philofophy  and  theology  at  the  uni- 
verCity  of  Paris.  For  their  life  he  compofed  his  Medita¬ 
tions  on  the  principal  duties  of  a  Chriltian,  taken  from  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  the  Councils,  and  the  Fathers,  which 
was  publiftied  in  1649,  nmo.  and  has  undergone  nume¬ 
rous  impreflions.  From  the  vicarage  of  Belleville  he  was 
transferred  to  that  of  St.  Merri ;  and,  in  that  parifh,  con¬ 
jointly  with  fome  other  ecclefiaftics,  eftablifhed  the  con¬ 
ferences,  which  became  fo  celebrated  in  the  eccleliaftical 
hiftory  of  the  times.  In  1650,  he  publifhed  a  Catechifm 
on  Grace  ;  which  was  foon  afterwards  reprinted  under 
the  title  of  Illuftrations  of  certain  Difficulties- refpeCting 
Grace.  This  little  work  was  condemned,  during  the  fame 
year,  by  a  decree  of  the  inquifition  at  Rome,  which  M. 
Fuuquet,  attorney-general  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
would  not  permit  to  be  promulgated  in  that  city.  Seve¬ 
ral  pieces  appeared  from  the  prefs,  however,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  Catechifm,  which  were  anfwered  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  M.  Arnauld,  in  his  Reflections  on  a  Decree  of  the 
Inquifition  at  Rome,  printed  at  Paris  in  1651.  In  1636, 
M.  Feydeau  was  one  of  the  feventy-two  doCtors  who  were 
expelled  by  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne,  for  refuting  to 
fubfcribe  to  the  condemnation  of  M.  Arnauld  ;  on  which 
account  he  was  alfo  obliged  to  relinquilh  his  vicarage  of 
St.  Merri.  For  feveral  years  afterwards  he  lived  chiefly 
in  retirement,  in  which  he  produced  his  Reflections  on 
the  Hiftory  and  Harmony  of  the  Gofpels,  in  2  vols.  121110. 
which  has  been  often  reprinted  both  in  France  and  Flan¬ 
ders.  He  was  finally  baniftied  to  Annonai  in  the  Vi- 
vares,  where  he  died  in  1694,  in  the  feventy-ninth  year  of 
his  age. 

FEY'REGG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  archduchy  of 
Auftria  :  eight  miles  we  ft- fouth-weft  of  Ebenfurth. 

FEY'STRIZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  archduchy  of 
Auftria:  fifteen  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Ebenfurth. 

FEZ,  a  country  of  Africa,  formerly  a  kingdom  of  great 
extent ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  (traits  of  Gibraltar 
and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  eaft  by  Algiers,  on 
the  fouth  by  Morocco,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  is  divided  into  nine  provinces  or  diftriCts,  and 
the  whole  united  to  the  empire  of  Morocco.  The  fori  is 
fertile,  producing,  in  the  greateft  abundance,  corn,  fruit, 
flax,  fait,  gum,  wax, &c.  Oranges,  lemons, figs,  and  olives, 
every  where  abound.  The  Moors,  however,  are  but  bad 
farmers,  and  cultivate  only  in  proportion  to  their  wants, 
fo  that  two-thirds  of  the  country  lie  wafte.  The  whole 
of  the  country  is  not  equally  good,  a  conliderable  traCt 
to  the  weft  of  Old  Fez  is  full  of  marftres,  which  render 
the  air  unwholefome,  and  the  people  unhealthy.  The 
mountains  abound  with  game,  and  the  forefts  with  wild 
beads.  The  lions  are  here  the  moft  daring  and  favage 
in  all  Africa  ;  horfes,  camels,  kine,  (keep,  goats,  and 
and  hares,  are  very  numerous.  The  principal  exports 
are  hides  and  leather  of  all  forts,  particularly  that  (tiled 
Morocco,  (kins,  furs,  wool,  dates,  almonds,  figs,  raifins, 
olives,  honey,  wax,  filk,  cotton,  flax,  horfes,  ottrich  fea¬ 
thers,  gold-duft,  &c.  The  imports  chiefly  coofifliD  fpice- 
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ry,  cochineal,  Vermillion,  iron,  brafs,  fteel,  wire,  arrnsy 
ammunition,  drugs,  watches,  fmall  looking-glafles,  quick, 
lilver,  tartar,  opium,  alum,  aloes,  Englifh  and  other  linen 
and  woollen  cloths,  muftins,  callicoes,  fuftians,  gold- 
wire,  filk  of  all  kinds,  brocades,  damafk?,  velvets,  red 
woollen  caps,  toys  and  trinkets  of  all  forts,  Guinea  cow¬ 
ries,  combs,  paper,  and  a  great  variety  of  earthen-ware. 
The  commerce  for  all  of  which  centers  in  the  capital. 

FEZ,  a  city  of  Africa,  and  capital  of  the  above -de.- 
feribed  kingdom,  was  built  about  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century,  by  Edris,  the  defeendant  of  Mahomet  and  Afi, 
whofe  father,  flying  from  Medina  to  avoid  the  proferip. 
tions  of  the  caliph  Abdallah,  retired  to  the  extremity  of 
Africa,  and  was  proclaimed  fovereign  by  the  Moors.  Sidy 
Edris,  fucceeding  to  the  crown  of  his  father,  founded  the 
city  of  Fez,  in  793,  and  built  the  mofque  in  which  he  is 
buried.  From  that  time  the  city  of  Fez  has  been  con- 
(idered  by  the  Moors  as  a  facred  afylum,  and  an  objeCt 
of  devotion.  In  the  firft  moments  of  that  zeal  which 
every  religious  novelty  infpires,  a  (bill  larger  mofque  wa? 
built  at  Fez,  and  called  Carubin,  becaufe  it  was  founded 
by  the  Arabs  of  Cairoan.  This  is  one  of  the  fineft  edi¬ 
fices  in  the  empire,  and,  perhaps,  in  Africa.  Many  other 
mofques  were  afterwards  built  fuccefiively  at  Fez,  to 
which  were  annexed,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Ma¬ 
hometans,  colleges  and  hofpitals;  and  this  city  was  held 
in  fo  high  a  degree  of  veneration,  that,  when  the  pilgri¬ 
mage  to  Mecca  was  interrupted,  in  the  fourth  century  of 
the  Hegira,  the  weftern  Mahometans,  as  a  fubftitute,  re¬ 
paired  to  Fez,  while  the  eaftern  journeyed  to  Jerufalern-. 
When  the  Arabs  had  extended  themfelves  in  Ada,  Af¬ 
rica,  and  Europe,  they  brought  to  Fez  the  knowledge 
they  had  acquired  in  the  arts  and  fciences  ;  and,  to  its 
religious Xchools,  this  capital  added  academies  for  philo¬ 
fophy,  phyfic,  and  aftronomy.  Fez,  reforted  to  from 
almoft  all  Africa,  and  the  objeCt  of  the  devout  pilgri¬ 
mages  of  the  Mahometans,  foon  became  the  rendezvous 
of  the  neighbouring  provinces.  The  increafe  of  wealth 
introduced  the  love  of  pleafure,  and  every  fpecies  of 
luxury  ;  licentioufnefs  quickly  followed  ;  and,  as  its 
progrefs  in  hot  countries  is  always  moft  rapid,  Fez,  the 
ichool  of  fciences  and  manners,  foon  became  the  fink  of 
every  vice.  The  public  baths,  which  health,  cleanli- 
nefs,  and  cuftom,  rendered  necetfary,  became  the  recep¬ 
tacles  of  the  moft  infamous  debauchery.  The  Mahome¬ 
tans  of  Andalufia,  Grenada,  and  Cordova,  during  the 
revolutions  of  Spain,  pafled  over  to  Fez,  whither  they 
brought  new  manners,  knowledge,  and,  perhaps,  fome 
fhades  of  civilization.  They  taught  the  Spanifh  method 
of  drefling  and  dying  red  and  yellow  goat  and  (beep  (kins, 
then  called  Cordovan  leather,  now  Morocco,  from  the 
city  of  that  name,  where,  however,  the  dye  is  lead  in 
perfection.  At  Fez,  likewife,  they  firft  eftablifhed  the 
manufacture  of  milled  woollen  caps,  worn  by  the  Moors 
and  eaftern  nations.  Gauzes,  filks,  (tufts,  and  beautiful 
fafhes,  wrought  in  gold  and  ftlver,  are  made  at  Fez  ;  and 
the  little  they  do  proves  how  much  might  be  done,  were 
induftry  encouraged.  Some  love  of  learning  is  (till  pre- 
ferved  at  Fez,  where  Arabic  is  better  fpoken  than  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  empire  :  the  rich  Moors  fend  their 
children  to  the  fchools  at  Fez,  where  they  gain  more  in- 
(truCtion  than  they  could  do  in  any  other  part  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  The  mofque  of  Carubin  is  the  only  remarkable 
public  building,  and  that  cannot  be  freely  examined.  The 
city  contains  fome  tolerably  convenient  inns,  the  ftreets 
are  ill-paved,  and  fo  narrow,  that  in  many  places  two 
horfemen  cannot  ride  abreaft.  Fez,  which,  in  pad  ages, 
attracted  the  attention  of  travellers,  is  no  way  preferable 
to  the  other  cities  of  the  empire,  except  by  its  fituation, 
fchools,  induftry,  and  fomewhat  more  of  urbanity  :  yet, 
though  more  poliflied  than  their  countrymen,  the  Moors 
of  Fez  are  vain,  fuperftitious,  and  intolerant.  The  faints, 
whom  they  pretend  have  been  buried  in  that  city,  ferve 
them  for  a  pretext  to  forbid  it  entrance  to  Jews  and 
Chriftiansj  and  an  order  from  the  emperor  is  neccflary 
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to  gain  adm'fffton.  The  fituation  of  Fez  is  remarkable  For 
its  Angularity  ;  it  is  feated  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  and 
fnrrounded  by  hills  in  the  form  of  a  funnel,  flattened  at 
the  narrow  end.  The  upper  part  of  the  valley  is  divided 
into  gardens,  planted  with  high  trees,  orange-groves,  and 
orchards.  A  river  winds  along  the  valley,  watering  it  in 
various  direftions,  turning  by  its  declivity  a  number  of 
mills,  and  fupplying  water  in  abundance  to  all  the  gar¬ 
dens  and  mod  of  the  houfes.  On  the  height  of  Old  Fez 
is  a  plain  capable  of  great  cultivation.  Jacob  Ben-Ab- 
dallah,  of  the  race  of  Beni-Merins,  built,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  New  Fez,  contiguous  to  the  Old,  and,  by  its 
fituation,  keeping  the  latter  in  awe.  The- high  town, 
which  is  well  fituated,  contains  fome  old  palaces,  in  which 
the  fons  of  the  emperor  live.  The  New  Town  is  inha¬ 
bited  by  fome  Moorifli  families,  but  by  ftill  more  Jews, 
who  trade  with  Old  Fez,  notwithftanding  the  contempt 
with  which  they  are  treated  by  the  inhabitants  :  this  con¬ 
tempt  they  endeavour  to  find  a  recompence  for  in  their 
gains.  Mr.  Curtis,  furgeon  to  the  einbaffy  to  Morocco 
under  general  O’Hara,  in  1S01,  defcribes  the  ftate  of  this 
city  as  follows  :  “  The  flreets  of  the  city  of  Fez  are  un¬ 
comfortably  narrow,  almoft  every  one  of  them  is  arched 
over,  and  a  foot  deep  in  duft  during  fnmmer,  and  in  dirt 
during  the  winter  feafon.  One  cannot  wonder  at  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  contagious  diftempers  in  fo  large  a  city,  in  which 
the  inhabitants  are  thus  clofely  confined,  and  compelled 
to  breathe  infected  air.  If  a  perfon  were  to  propofe  any 
falutary  methods  of  checking  them,  he  would  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  madman,  and  as  long  as  the  putrid  effluvia  is 
confined,  it  would  be  folly  to  adminifter  any  medicines; 
befides  that,  it  is  certain  they  would  not  take  them.  Their 
ordinary  language  is,  If  we  are  to  have  a  plague,  nothing 
can  prevent  it,  and  we  mud  die.  Every  ftreet  of  Fez  has 
a  gate,  which  is  regularly  (but  at  fun-fet ;  and  as  they  are 
likewife  fnrrounded  with  walls,  no  perfon  can  be  admitted 
after  that  hour.  During  the  laft  awful ■  vifitation,  the  city 
of  Morocco  was  totally  deferted  ;  the  plague  carried  off 
three  hundred  thoufand  of  its  inhabitants;  above  three 
thoufand  five  hundred  perfons  died  daily  during  the  fpace 
of  nventy-feven  davs.  Thofe  who  could  afford  to  give 
from  ten  to  twenty  ducats,  buried  their  parents  and  rela¬ 
tives  ;  but  at  Fez  they  were  thrown  over  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  mountains,  to  the  number  of  three  or  four  thoufand 
at  a  time,  and  the  bodies  were  covered  with  the  fands 
which  abound  on  them.  The  city  of  Fez  loft  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  feventy  thoufand  perfons,  principally  young  men, 
women,  and  children;  but  the  more  aged  men  and  wo¬ 
men  efcaped.” —  Fez  is  laid  to  contain  at  prefent  800,000 
perfons:  200  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Morocco.  Lat. 
34.  4.  N.  Ion.  12.  10.  E.  Ferro. 

FEZ'Z  AN,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  placed  in  tire  middle 
of  a  vaft  wildernefs,  as  an  ifland  in  the  midft  of  the  ocean  ; 
containing  near  a  hundred  towns  and  villages,  of  which 
Mourzouk  is  the  capital ;  diftant,  fouth,  from  Mefurata, 
about  390  miles.  In  this  kingdom,  are  to  be  feen  fome 
venerable  remains  of  ancient  magnificence,  fome  diftrifts 
of  remarkable  fertility,  and  numerous  hot  fmoaking  lakes, 
producing  a  fpecies  of  foffil  alkali  called  trona.  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  pafturage  are  the  principal  occupations  of  the 
Fezzanners :  they  do  not  appear  to  have  any  coin :  their 
medium  of  commerce  is  gol'd-duft  :  their  houfes,  or  rather 
huts,  are  built  of  clay,  and  are  covered  with  branches  of 
trees,  on  which  earth  is  laid.  As  rain  never  falls  at 
Fezzan,  this  covering  is  a  fufficient  protection.  Their 
drefs  relembles  that  of  the  Moors  of  Barbary  :  but,  during 
the  heats  of  fummer,  which  are  intenle,  they  only  wear 
drawers,  and  a  cap  to  protect  their  heads  from  the  imme¬ 
diate  action  of  the  (tin.  The  population  of  Fezzan,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Horneman,  who  vifived  this  kingdom  in 
1798,  confifts  of  about  70,000  perfons  :  all  without  excep¬ 
tion  profeffmg  the  Mohammedan  religion.  The  manners 
of  the  women  are  not  very  correct  ;  the  common  food  is 
dates;  and  a  rich  man  at  Mourzouk  “  is  one  who  eats 
bread  and  meat  every  day.”  The  commerce  of  Fezzan 


is  confiderable,  but  confifts  merely  of  foreign  merchan¬ 
dize.  From  October  to  February,  Mourzouk  is  the  great 
market  and  place  of  refort  for  yarious  caravans  from  Cairo, 
Bengali,  Tripoly,  Gadames,  Twat,  and  Soudan,  and  for 
other  final ler  troops  of  traders,  Inch  asTibboes  of  Rfchade, 
Tuaricks,  and  Arabs.  The  trade  from  Cairo  is  carried  on 
by  the  merchantsof  Augila  ;  that  fromTripoly,  chiefly  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Sockna  ;  and  but  by  few  either  of  Fez¬ 
zan  or  Tripoly.  The  commerce  with  Soudan  is  conducted 
by  way  of  the  Tuarrick  Colluvi,  by  the  native  Agades  ; 
the  trade  with  Bornou  is  managed  by  the  Tibboes  of  Bil- 
ma.  The  caravans  coming  to  Mourzouk  from  the  fouth 
or  weft,  bring,  as  articles  of  commerce,  (laves  of  both 
fexes,  oftrich  feathers,  zibette,  tiger  (kins,  and  gold, 
partly  in  duft,  partly  in  native  grains,  to  be  manufactured 
into  rings  and  other  ornaments,  for  the  people  of  interior 
Africa.  From  Bornou  copper  is  imported  in  great  quan¬ 
tity.  Cairo  fends  filks,  melayes  (ftriped  blue  and  white 
calicoes),  woollen  cloths,  glafs,  imitations  of  coral,  beads 
for  bracelets,  and  likewife  an  affortment  of  Eaft-Indhv 
goods.  The  merchants  of  Bengali,  who  ufually  join  the 
caravan  from  Cairo  at  Augila,  import  tobacco  manufac¬ 
tured  for  chewing,  or  fnuff,  and  fundry  wares  fabricated 
in  Turkey.  The  caravan  from  Tripoly  chiefly  deals  in 
paper,  falfe  corals,  fire-arms,  fabres,  knives,  and  the  cloths 
called  abbes,  and  in  red  worfted  caps.  Thofe  trading  from 
Gadames  bring  nearly  the  fame  articles.  The  (mailer 
caravans  of  Tuaricks  and  Arabs,  import  butter,  oil,  fat, 
and  corn  ;  and  thole  coming  from  the  more  fouthern  dif- 
triiffs  bring  fenna,  oftrich  feathers,  and  camels  for  food. 

Mr.  Horneman  travelled  with  the  caravan  which  paffes 
annually  from  Mecca  through  Fezzan  to  the  weftern  parts 
of  Africa.  He  was  regaled  with  the  great  Fezzan  dainty 
of  locufts  or  grafshoppers,  and  a  drink  called  lugibi.  The 
latter  is  compofed  of  the  juice  of  date-trees,  and  when 
frefli  is  fweet  and  agreeable  enough  to  the  tafte,  but  is 
apt  to  produce  flatulencies  and  diarrhoea.  The  locufts 
are  dried,  and  when  eaten,  the  legs  and  wings  are  broken 
off,  and  the  inner  part  is  fcooped  out,  and  what  remains 
has  a  flavour  fimilar  to  that  of  red  herrings.  Mr.  Horne¬ 
man  gives  the  following  defcription  of  the  audience  with 
the  fultan  of  Fezzan,  on  the  arrival  of  the  caravan: 
“The  fultan  had  polled  himfelf  on  a  rifing  ground,  at¬ 
tended  by  a  numerous  court,  and  a  multitude  of  his  (ob¬ 
jects.  Our  caravan  halted,  and  every  perfon  of  any  im¬ 
portance  difmounted  to  falute  him.  With  others  I  ap¬ 
proached,  and  found  the  fultan  feated  in  an  old-faffiioned 
elbow  chair,  covered  with  a  cloth  ftriped  red  and  green, 
and  placed  at  the  extremity  of  an  oval  area,  round  which 
foldiers  were  drawn  up,  of  but  mean  appearance.  The 
fultan  himfelf  wore  the  Tripolitan  veft,  and  over  it  a  Ihirt 
or  frock,  embroidered  with  lilver,  in  the  Soudan  manner. 
Clofe  to  him,  on  each  fide,  were  white  mainalukes,  and 
negro  (laves,  with  drawn  fabres  ;  behind  thefe  were  fix 
banners,  and  black  and  half-naked  (laves,  holding  lances 
and  halberds,  of  a  fafhion  as  old  perhaps  as  the  times  of 
Saladin.  We  entered  the  circle  by  an  opening  left  facing 
the  fultan,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  area  :  according 
to  the  ceremonial  of  his  court,  we  pulled  oft  our  flippers, 
and  approached  barefoot  tokifs  his  imperial  hand.  Each, 
having  paid  his  compliment,  alternately  paffed  to  right 
or  left,  and  feated  himfelf  behind  the  fultan  :  the  mer¬ 
chants  being  thus  ranged  in  two  equal  groups  on  either 
fide  of  the  throne ;  laftly  entered  the  (heik  of  the  pilgrims, 
with  his  fabre  drawn,  and  kettle-drum,  and  green  flag  of 
Mecca  borne  before  him.  The  pilgrims  followed,  chaunt- 
ing  praifes  to  God,  who  had  fo  far  conducted  them  in 
fafety;  and  continued  their  hymns  until  the  fultan  was 
pleafed  to  difmifs  their  leader,  with  a  gracious  promise  of 
lending  his  royal  prefent  of  dates  and  meat  to  every  tent. 
This  ceremony  of  audience  being  over,  the  fultan  re¬ 
mounted  his  horfe  and  rode  back  to  the  city  of  Mour¬ 
zouk,  preceded  by  kettle-drums  and  banners,  and  amidift 
his  lancemen  and  halberdiers  ;  whilft  his  courtiers,  joined 
by  the  Arabs  of  our  caravan,  pranced  and  curvetted  their 
1  hories 
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horfes  on  each  flank  of  the  procefllon.”  The  revenue  of 
this  prince  is  compofed  of  a  tax  on  towns  and  villages,  a 
tax  on  every  camel  load  of  goods  (except  provilions) 
which  enters  the  capital,  fines  for  offences,  lands  of  per- 
f'ons  dying  without  heirs,  and  a  tax  on  gardens  and  date- 
trees.  Gold-dull,  by  weight,  is  the  chief  medium  of  pay¬ 
ment  ;  but  for  convenience  they  are  furniflied  with  fmall 
papers  of  gold-dull  of  different  values,  from  two  xarbes 
or  one  and  a  half  upwards;  for  fmaller  articles  corn  or 
flour  are  ufed  as  a  medium.  One  grain  of  gold  is  equal 
to  three-halfpence  (lerling.  Major  Rennell  places  Mour- 
2011k,  the  capital  of  Fezzan,  in  lat.  27.  20.  or  260  miles 
from  Mafurati.  Lon.  44.  E.  Cape  Verd. 

IT  AC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Tarn,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  didricl  of  La- 
vaur  :  four  miles  ead  of  Lavaur. 

FIACO'NE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  (late  of  Genoa,  on 
the  confines  of  the  Milanefe,  between  Genoa  andTortona. 

FIA'NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  province  of  Abruzz 0  Ultro  :  eight  miles  and  a  half 
fouth  of  Teramo. 

,  FIA'NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  (late  of  the  Church, 
and  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  on  the  Tiber:  fifteen  miles 
north  of  Rome. 

FIANO'NA,  a  fea-port  town  of  Venetian  Klria,  on  tire 
.Gulf  of  Venice,  with  a  good  harbour  :  nineteen  miles  eaff 
of  Rovigno. 

FIASCO'NE.  See  Monte  Fiascone, 

FI' AT,  f.  [Latin.]  A  decree.; 

The  fire,  that  rules  the  thunder  with  a  nod, 

‘Declar’d  the fiat,  and  difmifs’d  the  god.  Garth. 

FLAT,/.  inlaw,  a  (hort  order  or  warrant  of  a  judge 
for  making  out  and  allowing  certain  procelfes,  &c.  If  a 
certiorari  be  taken  out  in  vacation,  and  tefted  of  the  pre¬ 
cedent  term,  the  fiat  for  it  rauft  be  Ggned  by  a  judge  of 
the  court,  fome  time  before  the  effoign-day  of  the  fubfe- 
quent  term,  otherwife  it  will  be  irregular:  but  it  is  faid 
there  is  no  need  for  a  judge  to  fign  the  writ  of  certiorari  it- 
felf ;  but  only  where  it  is  required  by  datute.  1  Salk.  150. 

FI'AT  JUSTl'TIA,  in  law,  upon  a  petition  to  the 
king,  for  his  warrant  to  bring  a  writ  of  error  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  he  writes  on  the  top  of  the  petition  fiat  jufiitia,  and 
then  the  writ  of  error  is  made  out,  &c.  And  when  the 
king  is  petitioned  to  redrefs  a  wrong,  he  indorfes  upon  the 
petition,  “  Let  right  be  done  the  party.”  Dyer,  385. 

FI'AUNT,  f.  [fiant,  Lat.]  Warrant: 

Nought  fuffered  he  the  ape  to  give  or  graunt, 

But  through  his  hand  alone  mud  pals  the  fia-unt.  Spevfcr. 

FIB,  f.  [a  cant  word  among  children.]  A  lie;  a  falfe- 
hood  : 

I  fo  often  lie, 

Scarce  Harvey’s  felf  has  told  more  fibs  than  I.  Pope. 

To  FIB,  v.  n.  To  lie  ;  to  tell  lies  ;  to  fpeak  falfely. — 
If  you  have  any  mark,  whereby  one  may  know  when  you 
fib,  and  when  you  fpeak  truth,  you  had  bed  tell  it  me. 
Arbuthnot. 

FIB'BER,  f.  A  teller  of  fibs. 

FI'BRE,/  [ fibre ,  Fr.  fibra,  Lat.]  A  fmall  thread  or 
firing  ;  the  fir  ft  conftituent  parts  of  bodies  : 

Now  Aiding  dreams  the  third y  plants  renew, 

And  feed  their/£r«  with  reviving  dew.  Pope „ 

A  fibre,  in  anatomy,  is  an  animal  .thread,  of  which  fome 
are  foft,  flexible,  and  eladic  ;  and  thefe  are  either  hol¬ 
low,  like  lmall  pipes,  or  fpongious and  full  of  little  cells, 
as  the  nervous  and  flelhy  fibres ;  others  are  more  folid, 
flexible,  and  with  a  drong  eladicity  or  fpring,  as  the  mem¬ 
branous  and  cartilaginous  fibres ;  and  a  third  fort  are  hard 
and  flexible,  as  the  nervous  fibres  of  the  bones.  Some  fo 
very  fmall  as  not  to  be  eafily  perceived;  and  others  fo 
big  as  to  be  plainly  feen  ;  and  mod  of  them  appear  to 
be  compofed  of  (till  fmaller  fibres  ;  thefe  fibres  fird  confti- 
tute  the  fubdance  of  the  bones,  cartilages,  ligaments, 
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membranes,  nerves,  veins,  arteries,  and  mufcles.  Quincy , 
See  the  article  Anatomy,  vol.  i. 

My  heart  finks  in  me  while  I  hear  him  fpeak, 

And  every  flacken’d  fibre  drops  its  hold, 

Like  nature  letting  down  the  fprings  of  life  : 

The  name  of  father  awes  me  dill.  Dryden. 

FIBRE'NUS,  a  river  of  Italy,  falling  into  the  Liris 
•through  Cicero’s  farm  at  Arpinum.  Cicero. 

FLBRIL,  or  Fib ri  l'la,/.  [ fibrille ,  Fr.]  A  fmall  fibre 
or  dring. — The  mufcles  confift  of  a  number  of  fibres,  and 
each  fibre  of  an  incredible  number  of  little  fibrils  bound 
together,  and  divided  into  little  cells.  Cheyne. 

FLBROUS,  adj .  \_fibreux,  Fr,]  Compofed  of  fibres  or 
-damina. — The  fibrous  and  folid  parts  of  plants  pafs  unal¬ 
tered  through  the  intedines.  Arbuthnot. 

FIB'ULA,/  [quafi figilula,  from figo,  Lat.  to  fuflen.] 
In  furgery,  a  button  or  buckle  to  faden  bandages  or  the 
lips  of  wounds  together.  Alfo  the  fmall  bone  of  the 
leg  ;  fo  named  becaufe  it.joins  together  the  tibia  and  the 
mufcles. — See  the  article  Anatomy. 

FIB'ULA,/.  A  ring  or  broach,  to  faden  various  parts 
of  our  ancedors’  garments.  Thefe  ornaments  are  conti¬ 
nually  dug  up,  and  are  found  to  be  either  of  bronze,  fil- 
ver,  or  gold,  enlarged  with  precious  dones,  See. 

FICA'NA,  anciently  a  town  of  Latium,  at  the  fouth 
of  Rome,  near  the  Tiber.  Livy. 

FICARE'TO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  date  of  the 
-Church,  and  duchy  of  Spoleto  :  five  miles  ead  of  Todi. 

FICA'RIA,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  ead  of  Sardinia,  now 
■Serpcntera.  Pliny. 

FICA'RIA,/.  in  botany.  See  Ranunculus. 

FICHERUO'LO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Ferrara,  on  the  Po,  on  the  frontiers  of  Mantua:  thirteen 
■miles  wed-north-wed  of  Ferrara. 

FICH'TELBERG,  a  mountain  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Franconia,  which  extends  from  near  Bareuth  to 
Eger  in  Bohemia.  It  is  one  of  the  highed  mountains  in 
Germany,  and  contains  in  it  many  delerts,  rocks,  bogs, 
and  moraffes.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  great  number 
of  pines  with  which  it  is  covered  ;  there  are  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  other  trees,  oak,  beech,  elm,  See.  The  extent 
from  ead  to  wed  is  fixteen  miles,  and  as  much  from  north 
to  fouth. 

FICI'NUS  (Marfilius),  a  learned  Italian  ecclefiadic  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  one  of  the  fird  revivers  of  the 
Platonic  philofophy  in  the  wed,  born  at  Florence,  in  1433. 
His  father,  who  was  phyfician  to  Cofmo  de  Medici,  in¬ 
tending  'to  bring  him  up  to  his  own  profeflion,  fent  him 
to  dudy  medicine  at  Bologna;  where,  by  reading  the  aca¬ 
demical  queftions  of  Cicero,  and  other  Latin  writers  who 
have  treated  of  the  philofophy  of  Plato,  he  became  paf- 
fionately  attached  to  the  principles  of  that  Grecian  fage. 
On  his  return  home,  his  father  introduced  him  to  Cofmo 
de  Medici,  who  was  much  pleafed  with  his  appearance 
and  manners,  and  dill  more  fo  with  his  converfation,  when 
he  found  that  he  was  an  enthufiad  in  favour  of  Platonifm. 
Cofmo,  wl(p  was  himfelf  a  Platonid,  and  who  had  pro¬ 
jected  the  edablifiiment  of  an  academy  in  which  his  fa¬ 
vourite  philofophy  fltould  be  taught,  confidering  young 
Ficinus  to  poffefs  a  genius  and  talents  fitted  for  fuch  an 
inditution,  determined  to  take  upon  himfelf  the  care  of 
his  farther  education,  and  to  give  his  abilities  full  fcope 
by  furnifhing  him  with  every  advantage  which  Italy  then 
afforded  for  improvement.  With  this  view  he  placed 
him  under  the  abled  inftruCtors  in  the  different  branches 
of  literature,  and  among  others  under  George  Gemidus, 
.called  alfo  Pletho,  a  native  of  Condantinople,  who  was  a 
man  of  great  learning,  and  intimately  converfant  in  the 
Alexandrian  philofophy.  By  this  tutor  particular  atten¬ 
tion  was  paid  to  make  him  a  proficient  in  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage,  and  in  the  doClrine  of  his  fchool,  with  the  defigu 
of  qualifying  him  to  tranfiate  the  writings  and  to  revive 
the  philofophy  of  Plato.  Ficinus  availed  himfelf,  with 
great  diligence  and  l'uccefs,  of  the  advantages  which  were 
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afforded  him  ;  and,  befides  his  progrefs  in  the  languages 
and  philofophy,  diflinguifhed  himfelf  by  the  knowledge 
which  he  acquired  in  tiie  belles-lettres,  medicine,  and 
theology,  as  well  as  by  his  tafte  in  vocal  and  inflrumental 
mu  fie.  Some  of  the  firft  fruits  of  his  (Indies  which  he 
pfefented  ro  his  patron  were,  tranflations  into  Latin  verfe 
ot  the  Paemander,  and  Afclepius,  at  that  time  attributed 
to  Hermes  Trifmegiftns  ;  and  the  Hymns  of  Orpheus, 
which  he  (ling,  and  accompanied  his  voice  with  his  harp. 
By  way  of  reward,  as  well  as  of  encouragement  to  his 
future  exertions,  Cofmo  bellowed  upon  him  an  eflate 
near  Careggi,  in  the  territory  of  Florence,  and  a  houfe 
in  the  city,  together  with  fotne  Greek  manufcripts,  beau¬ 
tifully  written,  and  richly  ornamented.  When  that  pa. 
tron  of  literature  had  founded  his  academy,  he  nominated 
Ficinus  to  the  ftation  of  pfefident.  After  this  appoint¬ 
ment,  Ficinus  applied  himfelf  to  the  tranflation  of  the 
whole  of  Plato’s  works  into  the  Latin  language;  'which 
was  firft  primed  at  Florence  in  Gothic  characters,  but 
without  any  date  on  the  title-page.  He  is  faid  to  have 
completed  this  work  when  he  was  only  thirty-five  years 
or  age.  His  tranflation  of  Plotinus  he  undertook  princi¬ 
pally  at  the  felicitation  of  John  Picus  of  Mirandola,  and 
to  his  tranflations  from  the  works  of  lamblicus,  Proclus, 
Synefius,  Pfelius,  Theophraftus,  and  other  Platonifts. 
After  the  death  of  Cofmo,  Ficinus  found  liberal  patrons 
in  his  fon  Pietro,  and  his  gr.mufon  Lorenzo  the  Magnifi¬ 
cent.  By  the  former,  copies  of  his  tranflation  of  Plato’s 
works  were  difperfed  throughout  Europe,  and  he  was 
encouraged  to  deliver  a  feries  of  lectures  iir  illuflration  of 
them,  at  the  univerfity  of  Florence.  The' fame  of  thefe 
lectures  form  Ipread  to  the  remote'll  parts,  and  drety  a 
vafi  concourfe  of  auditors  to  his  fchool.  Among  his  dif- 
ciples  were  many  who  became  celebrated  for  their  fcience 
and  literature,  or  tor  the  dignified  (lations  which  they  af¬ 
terwards  filled.  Ficinus  was  now  induced  to  embrace  the 
ecch  fiaftical  profefiion,  and  to  devote  the  greater  part  of 
his  attention  to  theological  (Indies.  He  was  very  afliduous 
in  t>  e  diicharge  ot  his  profeffional  duties,  and  preached, 
as  he  had  prefided  in  the  philosophical  chair,  with  great 
acceptability  and  applaule.  His  fermons,  however,  were 
ftrongly  tinctured  with  the  mylticifm  of  his  philofophical 
Fchool.  '1  he  leifure  time  which  Ficinus  could  fpare  from 
his  various  avocations,  was  (pent  in  the  pleafant  retreat  for 
w  hich  he  was  indebted  to  the  munificence  of  the  houfe  of 
Medici.  Indeed,  fo  delicate  was  his  constitution,  that  a 
change  of  air  was  frequently  neceffary  for  his  recovery  from 
•the  dilorders  which  were  brought  upon  him  by  a  too  clofe 
confinement  to  his  (tudies  at  Florence,  and  his  great  exer¬ 
tion  in  his  different  engagements.  In  his  retreat  he  was  ge¬ 
nerally  accompanied  by  a  few  chofen  friends,  with  whom 
he  fpent  his  time  in  literary  converfation,  and  innocent 
amufements;  taking  peculiar  pleafure  in  (hewing  good 
offices  to  men  of  talents  and  genius,  and  in  afts  of  bene¬ 
volence  towards  the  neeefihous  and  unfortunate.  He  died 
there  in  1499,  about  the  age  of  fixty-fix.  His  works  were 
collected  together  and  -publilhed,  in  2  vols.  folio,  at  Ve¬ 
nice  in  1516,  at  Balil  in  1361  and  1576,  and  at  Paris  in 
1641.  In  a  Separate  form,  the  author’s  tranflation  of  the 
works  of  Plato  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1491,  at  l.yons 
in  1590,  and  at  Frankfort  in  1602  ;  his  tranflation  of  the 
works  of  Plotinus,  at  Bafil  in  1580;  and  his  epiftles,  in 
twelve  books,  containing  numerous  treatifes,  at  Venice  in 
1495,  folio,  and  at  Nuremberg  in  1497,  quarto. 

FIC'KLE,  adj.  [picol,  Sax.]  Changeable ;  inconflant ; 
irrefolute  ;  wavering;  unfleady;  mutable;  changeful  3 
without  Heady  adherence : 

Remember  where  we  are, 

In  France  ainongft  a  fickle  wavering  nation.  Shakefpeare , 

Or  liked  hovering  dreams, 

Th e  fickle  penfioners  of  Morpheus*  train.  Milton. 

T>Ve  in  vain  the  fickle  fex  purfue, 

Who  change  the  condant  lover  .for  the  new.  Prior . 
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Not  fixed  ;  fubjeft  to  viciditude  : 

He  would  be  loth 
Us  to  abolifti  ;  led  the  adverfary 
Triumph,  and  fay,  fickle  their  date,  whom  God 
Mod  favours !  Milton. 

FIC'KLENESS,  f.  Incondancy;  uncertainty  ;  unde3- 
dinefs. — Whether  out  of ficklcncfis  or  defign  I  can’t  tell; 
I  found  that  what  die  liked  one  day  (he  didiked  another. 
Addifon. 

1  am  a  foldier,  and  unapt  to  weep. 

Or  to  exclaim  on  fortune’s ficklenfis.  Shakefpeare „ 

FIC'KLY,  adv.  Without  certainty  or  dabilify  : 

Do  not  now. 

Like  a  young  wadeful  heir,  mortgage  the  hopes 
Of  godlike  majefty  on  bankrupt  terms. 

To  raife  a  prefent  pow’r  that’s fickly  held 
By  the  frail  tenure  of  the  people’s  will.  Southern , 

FI'CO,  f.  [Italian.]  An  aft  of  contempt  done  with 
the  fingers,  exprefling  a  fig  for  you. — Having  once  reco¬ 
vered  his  fortrefs,  he  then  gives  the  fico  to  his  adverfa- 
ries.  Care w. 

FICOI  DE'A,  f.  in  botany.  See  Aizoon. 
FICOl'DES.  See  Aizoon,  Cactus,  Crassula, 

and  Meskmbr YANTHEMUM. 

FIC'TILE,  adj.  [  fidilis,  Lnt.]  Moulded  into  form  ; 
manufactured  by  the  potter. — The  caufe  of  fragility  is  an 
impotency  to  be  extended:  and  therefore  done  is  more 
fragil  than  metal,  and  fo  fidile  earth  is  more  fra'gil  than 
crude  earth.  Bacon. 

FIC'TION,  f.  \_fidio,  Lat .  fidion,  Fr.j  The  aft  of 
feigning  or  inventing. — FiElion  is  of  the  effence  of  poetry, 
as  well  as  of  painting  :  there  is  a  refemblance  in  one  of 
human  bodies,  tilings,  and  aftions,  which  are  not  real ; 
and  in  the  other  of  a  true  dory  by  a  fidion.  Dryden. — The 
thing  feigned  or  invented. — So  alfo  was  the  fidion  of  thofe 
golden  apples  kept  by  a  dragon,  taken  from  the  ferpent 
which  tempted  Eve.  Raleigh. — A  falfehood;  a  lie. 

JftC'TION  OF  LAW,  [fidio  juris,  Lat.]  This  is  al¬ 
lowed  of  in  feveral  cafes  in  the  Englifli  jurifprudence  :  but 
it  mud  be  framed  according  to  the  rules  of  law,  not  what 
is  imaginable  in  the  conceptions  of  man  ;  and  there  ought 
to  be  equity  and  poflibility  in  every  legal  fiftion.  There 
are  many  of  thefe  fiftions  in  the  civil  law  ;  and  by  fome 
civilians,  it  is  faid  to  be  an  affumption  of  law  upon  an 
untruth,  fora  truth  in  fomething  pollible  to  be  done,  but 
not  done.  The  feifin  of  the  conufee  in  a  fine  is  but  a 
fiftion  in  our  law  ;  it  being  an  invented  form  of  convey¬ 
ance  only.  1  Lil.  Abr.  610.  And  a  common  recovery  is 
fidio  juris,  a  formal  aft  or  device  by  confent,  where  a  man 
is  defirous  to  cut  off  an  edate-tail,  remainders,  &c.  10 
Rep.  42.  By  fiftion  of  law,  a  bond  made  beyond  fea, 
may  be  pleaded  to  be  made  in  place,  to  wit,  in  Iflington, 
in  the  county  of  Middlefex,  &c.  in  order  to  try  the  fame 
here  ;  without  which  it  cannot  be  done.  Co.  Lit.  261.  And. 
fo  it  is  in  fome  other  cafes  ;  but  the  law  ought  not  to  be 
fatisfied  with  fiftions,  where  it  may  be  otherwife  really 
fatisfied ;  and  fiftions  in  law  fir  all  not  be  carried  farther 
than  the  reafons  which  introduce  them  neceffariiy  require. 

2  Hawk.  320, 

FIC'TIOUS,  adj.  [fidus,  Lat.]  Fictitious ;  imaginary; 
invented.  A  word  coined  by  Prior  : 

With  fancied  rules  and  arbitrary  laws 
Matter  and  motion  man  redrains 

And  fludied  lines  and  fiElious  circles  draws.  Prior. 

FICTI'TIOUS,  adj.  [fiditius,  Lat.]  Counterfeit;  falfe; 
not  genuine : 

Draw  him  flriftly  fo. 

That  all  who  view  the  piece  may  know 

He  needs  no  trappings  of  fiditious  fame.  Dryden. 

Feigned;  imaginary. — The  human  perfons  are  as  fiditious 
as  the  airy  ones ;  and  Belinda  refembles  you  in  nothing 
but  in  beauty,  Pa/ie.=-Not  real ;  not  true  ;  allegorical ; 
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'made  by  profopopceia. — Milton,  fenfible  of  this  defeat  in 
the  fubjedt  of  his  poem,  brought  into  it  two  charadters 
of  a  fliadowy  and  fi&itious  nature  in  the  perfons  of  (in  and 
death,  by  which  means  lie  has  interwoven  in  his  fable  a 
very  beautiful  allegory.  AddiJ'on. 

FICTITIOUSLY,  adv.  Falfely  ;  connterfeitly.— 
Thefe  pieces  are  jiClitiovJly  fet  down,  and  have  no  copy  in 
nature.  Brown. 

ITCULE'A,  or  Fi'culnea,  anciently  a  town  of  Latium, 
beyond  mount  Sacer,  at  the  north  of  Rome.  Cicero  had 
a  villa  there  ;  and  the  road  that  led  to  the  town  was  called 
Ficulncrtfis ,  afterwards  Nomentana  Via.  Livy. 

FI'CUS,  f.  [fome  derive  it  from  fxcundns,  Lat.  others 
front  the  Greek,  <rvk> ?,  or  ;  others  again  from  the 

Hebrew,  fag.]  The  Fig-tree  ;  a  genus  of  the  clafs  poly- 
gamia,  order  trioecia,  natural  order  of  fcabridse,  (urticse, 
Juff'.)  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  common  obo- 
vate,  very  large,  flefhy,  concave;  ciofed  with  very  many 
femilanceolate,  Iharp,  ferrate,  inflex,  feales.  The  inner 
furface  is  covered  with  flofcules,  the  outer  of  which,  or 
thofe  which  are  nearer  to  the  edge  of  the  calyx,  are  male  ; 
thefe  are  fewer  in  number  :  the  reft,  lower  down,  are  fe¬ 
male,  and  more  numerous.  Male,  each  on  its  proper 
peduncle.  Calyx:  perianthium  proper  three-parted,  eredt, 
(bell-fhaped,  trifid,  Gartner-,)  divifions  lanceolate,  erect, 
equal.  Corolla  :  none.  Stamina  :  filaments  three,  briflle- 
fliaped,  length  of  the  calyx;  antherae  twin.  Piftillum  : 
rudiments  caducous,  intorted.  Female,  each  on  its  pro¬ 
per  peduncle.  Calyx  :  perianthium  proper  five-parted, 
(bell-fhaped,  quinquifid,  G .)  divifions  lanceolate-acumi¬ 
nate,  ftraight,  nearly  equal.  Corolla:  none.  Piftillum: 
germ  (half-inferior,  G.)  oval,  the  fize  of  the  proper 
perianthium;  ftyle  fubulate,  (briftie-fliaped,  G.)  inflex, 
coming  out  from  the  germ  at  the  fide  of  the  tip  ;  ftigmas 
two,  acuminate,  reflex,  one  fhorler  than  the  other.  Peri- 
carpium  :  none  ;  calyx  oblique,  containing  in  its  bofom  a 
feed,  larger.  Seed  :  Angle,  roundifh,  comprefled. — LJjen- 
tial  Character.  Receptacle  common  turbinate,  flefhy,  con¬ 
verging,  concealing  the  flofcules,  either  on  the  fame  or  a 
diftindt  individual.  Male.  Calyx,  three-parted  ;  corolla, 
none;  (lamina,  three.  Female:  Calyx,  five-parted  ;  co¬ 
rolla,  none  ;  piftillum,  one  ;  feed,  one. 

Defcription.  Linnaeus  tells  us,  that  lie  removed  this 
genus  from  the  clafs  Cryptogamia  to  Polygamia,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  different  ft  ru  dtp  re  of  the  fructification,  the 
fpreading  umbilicus ,  navel,  or  opening  of  the  receptacle 
in  fome  fpecies,  its  want  of  genuine  affinity  to  the  plants 
of  the  clafs  Cryptogamia,  and  by  the  advice  of  baron 
Munchaufen,  a  very  acute  botanift.  Some  modern  au¬ 
thors  have  again  removed  the  genus  into  the  clafs  Trian- 
dria.  There  are  two  treatifes  exprefsly  on  this  genus  ; 
one  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Amcenitates  Academic a,  in 
1744;  and  the  fecond  by  Thunberg,  in  1786.  Figs  are 
either  trees  or  (limbs,  abounding  in  a  milky  juice;  the 
branches  alternate,  the  leaves  alfo  alternate,  when  young 
inclofed  within  (beaching,  ftipules  convoluted  into  a  ter¬ 
minating  horn,  frequently  foon  caducous,  and  the  veftiges 
of  them  remaining  ;  fruit  turbinate  or  globular,  often 
axillary,  either  folitary  or  crowded,  either  feftile  or  pe- 
duncled,  fometimes  but  feldom  in  terminating  bunches. 
Fruit,  according  to  the  defcription  of  Gasrtner,  turbinate, 
umbilicate  at  the  top,  flefhy,  foft,  hollow  within.  T  he 
per i car pjii m  is  a  very  (mail  berried  drupe,  or  rather  utri¬ 
cle,  on  a  Aliform  peduncle,  covered  with  the  calyx  above 
the  middle,  and  terminated  by  the  permanent  ftyle  ;  rind 
flefliy-gelatinous,  fubpcllucid,  finally  drying  up  ;  (hell 
cruftaceous,  (lender,  brittle,  refembling  a  feed,  which  is 
of  the  fame  ftiape,  namely,  ovate,  narrowing  upwards, 
comprefled  like  a  lens,  w.ith  an  umbilical  hole  below  the 
tip  ;  the  embryo  fome  what  eylindric,  hooked,  inverted, 
the  lobes  femicylindric,  lying  down,  bowed. 

Species.  1.  Ficus  carica,  or  common  fig-tree:  leaves 
palinate-fubtrilobate,  rugged  underneath,  fruits  fmooth, 
pear-ftiaped,  umbilicated.  The  common  fig-tree  is,  in 
all  probability,  originally  a  native  of  Afia,  though  it  has 
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been  introduced  into  Europe  in  very  early  ages ;  it  fel¬ 
dom  exceeds  two  yards  in  height.  The  trunk  is  about 
tlie  tliicknefs  of  the  human  arm;  the  wood  porous  and 
fpongy,  the  bark  afli-coloured,  full  of  chinks,  and  rugged. 
Branches  fmooth,  with  oblong  white  dots,  eredt  or  afeend- 
ing,  flexuofe,  or  bent  back.  Stipules  in  pairs,  feffile, 
ovate,  acute,  ferruginous,  caducous.  Leaves  annua],  (in 
Europe,  but  within  the  tropics  perennial,)  cordate,  ovate, 
three  or  five-lobed,  with  rounded  finufes,  ferrate-toothed, 
paler  underneath,  rugged  on  both  fides,  fpreading,  the 
fize  of  the  hand,  or  a  fpan  in  length,  Petioles  round, 
grooved,  about  an  inch  in  length.  Fruits  axillary,  foli- 
tary,  the  fize  of  a  pear,  on  very  fiiort  round  peduncles. 
Cordus  firft  remarks  the  fiow'ers  produced  within  the  fruit. 

The  fig-tree  has  the  fame  name  in  all  the  European 
languages,  but  little  varied,  In  Gzrmdn  feigenbaum  or 
figenboom in  Danifh,  figentra  ;  in  Swedifli,  fikontrd in 
French,  figuier ;  in  Italian, yfco  or  fig, 0 ;  in  Spanilli,  higuera ; 
in  Portuguefe,  figueira ;  in  Ruflian,  jinik  ;  in  Polith,  figa. 
In  Turkifti,  it  is  ingar ;  in  Arabic,  tin.  Native  of  Afia, 
Barbary,  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  I.ouifiana,  &c. 

The  firft  figs  introduced  into  England  are  (Till  remaining 
in  the  archbifhop’s  garden  at  Lambeth.  They  are  of  the 
white  Marfeilles  kind,  and  (Till  bear  delicious  fruit.  They 
cover  a  furface  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  forty  in  breadth. 
The  circumference  of  the  trunk  of  the  font  hern  111  oft  is 
twenty-eight  inches,  of  the  other  twenty-one.  On  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  building  is  another  tree  of  the  fame 
age;  its  circumference  at  the  bottom  twenty-eight  inches. 
Tradition  fays,  they  were  planted  by  cardinal  Pole,  and  it 
is  very  provable;  for  it  is  generally  allowed  that  fig-trees 
were  brought  into  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  it  feems  likely  that  the  cardinal,  who  bad  long  refided 
in  Ttaly,  fliould  be  fond  of  cultivating  thofe  fruits  to 
which  he  had  been  there  accuftomed.  To  the  objection 
arifing  from  their  great  age,  it  may  be  anfyvered,  that  we 
do  not  well  know  how  long  a  fig-tree  will  flouriftn,  if  pro¬ 
perly  cultivated.  There  is  alfo  a  concurrent  tradition  of 
an  older  tree,  and  inftances  of  two  very  ancient  ones,  the 
times  of  whofe  plantation  is  w'ell  afeertained.  1.  At 
Mitcham,  in  the  garden  of  the  manor-honfe,  formerly 
the  private  eftate  of  archbiftiop  Cra inner,  and  now  belong-, 
ing  to  one  of  his  defeendants.  It  is  likewife  of  the  white: 
fort,  and  is  confidently  aflerted  to  have  been  planted  by 
Cranmer.  Its  branches  are  very  low,  but  its  liem,  which 
meafures  thirty  inches,  in  girt,  has  every  mark  of  great 
age.  2.  In  the  dean’s  garden  at  Winchefter,  there  was, 
in  thc.ye.ir  1757,  a  very  ancient  fig-tree,  whofe  fruit  was 
of  the  I  mall  red  fort.  It  was  inclofed  in  a  wooden  frame, 
with  a  glafs  door,  and  two  windows  on  each  fide  of  it  for 
the  admiffion  of  fun  and  air.  The  frame  protected  it  from 
wind  and  rain.  On  the  ftone-wali  to  which  the  tree  was 
nailed  there- was  a  plaftering,  and  feveral  inferiptions,  one 
of  which  mentioned,  that  in  the  year  1623  king  James  I. 
“  tafted  of  the  fruit  of  this  tree  with  great  pleafure.”  It 
has  been  buffered  to  perifii  for  want  of  neceffary  repairs 
to  the  frame- work.  3.  At  Oxford,  in  the  garden  of 
the  regius  profeftfor  of  Hebrew,  is  a  fig-tree  brought  from 
the  euft,  and  planted  by  Dr.  Pocock,  in  the  year  1648. 
We  are  informed,  (November  18,  1792,)  by  the  learned 
Dr.  John  Sibthorp,  late  regius  profelfor  of  botany  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  that  it  bears  the  marks  .of  great  age  ;  that  the  trunk 
is  perforated  by  infedts,  and  damaged  by  time  and  wea¬ 
ther;  but  that  the  branches  of  the  ne.w  wood  were  clean, 
made  vigorous  (hoots,  and  produced  a  number  of  fmall 
figs,  which  were  touched  by  the  froft,  and  were  then 
falling  off.  The  fruit  is  not,  as  Grofe  aflerts,  black,  but 
white.  We  learn  alfo  front'  Turner’s  Herbal,  that  the 
fig  was  cultivated  here  in  1562.  Gerarde  fays,  in  1597, 

“  that  the  fruit  never  'Cometh  to  kindly  maturity  with 
11s,  except  the  tree  be  planted  under  an  hot  wall,  where¬ 
to  neither  north  nor  north-eaft  winds  can  come.”  Parkin- 
foil  alfo,  in  1629,  fays,  that  “  if  you  plant  it  not  againft 
a  brick  wall,  or  the  wall  of  an  hoiife,  it  will  not  ripen  fo 
kindly  ;  that  the  dwarf  fig  is  more  tender,  and  is  there- 
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fore  planted  in  great  fquare  tubs,  to  be  removed  into  the 
fun  in  the  fummer  time,  and  into  the  houfe  in  winter.” 
In  his  time  only  three  forts  were  known. 

Mr.  Miller  informs  us,  that  there  are  many  varieties  in 
the  warm  countries,  which  have  been  obtained  from  feeds, 
and  might  be  increafed,  if  the  inhabitants  were  careful 
in  propagating  the  feeds  of  the  beft  forts.  In  England 
vve  had  not  more  than  four  or  five  forts  till  within  a  few 
years  part  ;  for  as  the  generality  of  the  Englift:  were  not 
lovers  of  this  fruit,  there  were  few  who  troubled  them- 
fclves  with  the  culture  of  it.  But  fome  years  pad,  fays 
Mr.  Profed'or  Marty n,  I  had  a  large  eolleftion  of  thefe 
trees  fent  me  from  Venice,  by  my  honoured  friend  the 
chevalier  Rathgeb,  which  I  planted  and  preferved  to  lafte 
of  their  fruits,  feveral  of  which  proved  excellent ;  thefe 
I  have  preferved  and  propagated,  and  thole  whofe  fruit 
were  inferior  have  been  neglected. 

2.  Ficus  fycomorus,  or  Egyptian  fig-tree  or  fycomore  : 
leaves  cordate,  roundifli,  quite  entire,  tomentofe  under¬ 
neath  ;  fruits  feftile.  The  Egyptian  or  Pharaoh’s  fig-tree, 
or  fycomore,  is  a  large  tree,  with  leaves  like  thofe  of  the 
mulberry.  The  (lent  is  often  fifty  feet  thick  ;  and  -as  it 
fpreads  out  its  boughs  very  much,  it  is  of  great  ufe,  in  a 
fccrching  climate,  to  (hade  thofe  who  travel  through  the 
deferts.  The  mummies  in  Egypt  are  preferved  in  coffins 
of  this  wood,  which  is  of  a  reddifh  colour,  light,  and  very 
proper  for  this  ufe,  becatife  it  does  not  rot  for  many  ages. 
The  fruit  is  produced  from  the  trunk  and  larger  branches, 
and  is  (haped  like  the  common  fig;  it  is  pierced  by  an 
infedt  (Cynips  fycomori)  a  little  before  it  ripens,  in  two 
different  ways;  either  the  feales  which  cover  the  calyx 
wither,  and  are  bent  back,  as  in  t Ire  common  fig,  for  the 
admiffion  of  the  infedf  ;  or,  which  is  more  common  in  this 
fpecies,  a  little  below  the  feales  on  the  fide  of  the  invo¬ 
lucre  t Ire  fruit  is  affeCted  with  a  gangrene,  which  extends 
itfelf,  and  frequently  occupies  the  fpace  of  a  finger’s 
breadth  ;  it  withers,  the  place  affeCted  becomes  black, 
the  flefliy  fubflance  in  the  middle  is  corroded  for  the 
breadth  of  a  quill,  and  the  male  blofToms,  which  are 
neared,  appear  naked,  opening  a  way  for  the  infedt,  which 
makes  feveral  furrows  in  the  infide  of  tire  fruit,  but  never 
•touches  the  frigmas,  though  it  frequently  eats  the  germs. 
The  gangrenous  part  is  at  firft  covered  by  the  blofToms, 
but  the  hole  is  by  degrees  enlarged,  of  various  fizes,  in 
different  fruits,  the  margin  and  Tides  being  always  gan¬ 
grenous,  black,  hard,  and  turned  inwards.  The  fruit 
taftes  pretty  well  ;  when  ripe  it  is  foft,  watery,  fomewhat 
Tweet,  with  a  very  little  portion  of  an  aromatic  flavour; 
though  fiefhy  enough,  yet  but  little  of  it  is  good,  the 
infedfs  having  eaten  much  of  it.  At  the  end  of  March 
it  buds,  and  the  fruit  ripens  the  beginning  of  June  :  the 
inhabitants  wound  or  cut  it  when  it  buds,  and  fay  that 
without  this  precaution  it  will  not  bear  fruit.  We  call  it, 
in  Englifh,  fycomore-tree,  and  mulberry  fig-tree.  This, 
and  not  the  great  maple,  is  the  right  fycamore.  Native 
of  Egypt,  of  the  Levant,  and  Cochin-china.  Cultivated 
by  Mr.  Miller,  in  1736. 

3.  Ficus  nymphreifolia,  or  water-lily-leaved  fig-tree  : 
leaves  ovate,  cordate,  mucronate,  quite  entire,  frnooth, 
glaucous  underneath.  This  rifes  with  a  ftrong,  upright, 
woody,  Item,  twenty  feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  fide 
branches,  which  have  large,  oval,  thick,  ft  iff,  leaves,  as 
big  as.thofe  of  yellow  water-lily,  waved  a  little  about  the 
edge,  blunt  with  a  point,  hanging  down,  as  it  were,  pel¬ 
tate,  frnooth,  whitilh  underneath,  about  fourteen  inches 
long,  and  near  a  foot  broad,  having  feveral  tranfverfe 
veins:  the-  foot-ftaiks  are  a  fpan  long,  and  more,  com- 
preffed,  frnooth,  and  frequently  turned  next  to  the 
branches.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

4.  Ficus  religiofa,  or  poplar-leaved  fig-tree:  leaves 
ovate,  cordate,  cuifpidate,  frnooth  ;  fruits  fefiile.  This 
is  a  large  tree,  with  a  fhort  trunk,  and  very  long  fpread- 
ing  buughs.  Leaves  frnooth,  of  a  light  green,  fix  or  fe- 
ven  inches  long,  and  three  inches  and  a  half  broad  to¬ 
wards  the  bale,  diminishing  gradually  to  the  top,  where 


they  run  out  into  a  narrow  point,  an  inch  and  a  half  long. 
The  fruit  comes  out  on  the  branches,  is  fmall,  and  of  1:0 
value.  According  to  Gaertner,  it  is  the  fize  of  a  fmall 
hazel  nut ;  but  Linnaeus  fays  it  is  the  fhape  and  fize  of 
peafe,  axillary,  folitary,  or  aggregate.  Native  of  the 
Eaft  Indies  and  Cochin-china. 

5.  Ficus  benjamins,  or  oval-leaved  fig-tree:  leaves 
elliptic,  obtufe,  frnooth  ;  fruits  acute,  fertile.  This  is  a 
middle-fi||ed  tree;  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

6.  Ficus  Bengalenfis,  or  Bengal  fig-tree  :  leaves  ovate, 
cordate,  quite  entire,  frnooth,  blunt,  coriaceous;  ftem 
arboreous,  erefl,  flmibby,  round,  upright,  all  frnooth,  a 
fathom  in  height;  branches  like  the  ftem  ;  leaves  fome- 
v\ hat  waved,  nerved,  the  fize  of  the  hand,  on  a  femicy- 
lindric  petiole,  half  an  inch  in  length.  Native  of  the 
Eaft  Indies  ;  and  cultivated,  1C92,  in  the  royal  garden  at 
Hamp  ton-court. 

7.  Ficus  pedunculata,  or  willow-leaved  fig-tree  :  leaves 
ovate-oblong;  cordate,  quite  entire,  fharp,  frnooth  ;  fruits 
globular;  peduncles  in  pairs,  elongated.  Native  of  South 
America. 

8.  Ficus  lucida,  or  fiiining-leaved  fig-tree:  leaves  ovate, 
cordate,  quite  entire,  frnooth,  blunt,  three-nerved  at  the 
bafe  ;  branches  upright.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

9.  Ficus  Indica,  or  Indian  fig-tree  :  leaves  oblong, 
rounded  at  the  bafe,  fmootl:  and  even,  quite  entire,  fome¬ 
what  glaucous  underneath,  imprefted  with  dots  above; 
fruits  almoft  globular.  This  vaft  tree  is  entirely  frnooth, 
the  branches  fpreading  very  wide,  bowed  down,  the  lower 
ones  rooting,  afti-coloured.  Leaves  acumina  e,  with  a 
blunt  point,  obfeurely  waved,  marked  witlpparallel  nerves, 
paler  underneath,  a  fpan  long,  on  femicylindric  afh-co- 
loured  petioles,  of  a  finger’s  length.  Fruits  aggregate 
here  and  there  on  the  branchlets,  peduncled,  the  fize  of 
a  hazel-nut.  It  is  called  by  the  Englifh  banyan-tree;  and 
arbor  de  rayz ,  that  is,  t lie  rooting-tree,  by  the  Portuguefe  ; 
and  it  propagates  itfelf,  as  Mr.  Evelyn  obferves,  into  a 
foreft,  by  letting  a  kind  of  gummy  firing  fall  from  its 
branches,  which  takes  root,  and  tlnis.fpreads  a  vaft  cir¬ 
cuit.  This,  however,  is  the  cafe  with  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  fixth,  and  tenth,  fpecies,  and  perhaps  others.  One 
of  thefe  growing  near  Mangee,  twenty  miles  weft  of  Pat¬ 
na,  in  Bengal,  was  in  diameter  370  feet:  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  ftiadow  at  noon  was  1116  feet;  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  feveral  denis,  which  were  fifty  or  fixty  in 
number,  921  feet.  Four  miles  diftant  from  Fort  St.  David, 
in  t lie  Carnatic,  frauds  an  enormous  Ficus  Indica,  or  ban¬ 
yan-tree,  computed  to  cover  near  1700  fquare  yards,  under 
the  (hade  of  which,  fays  Mr.  Ives,  at  p-i99,  ten  thoufand 
men  might  Hand  without  incommoding  themfel ves,  al¬ 
lowing  iix  men  to  a  yard  fquare  ;  and  feveral  people  have 
built  houfes  under  the  arches,  formed  by  the  branches 
bending  down,  which  take  root,  and  become  another  tree 
united  to  the  firft.  “  The  arches  which  thefe  different 
flocks  make  (fays  Pennant)  are  Gothic,  and  fomewhat 
like  the  arches  in  Weftminfter-hall.”  The  Gentoos  are 
almoft  as  fenfibly  hurt,  if  any  one  cuts  or  lops  off  any  of 
the  branches,  as  if  he  had  mutilated  or  deftroyed  a  cow, 
which  he  holds  in  fo  much  veneration.  Hence  another 
fpecies  is  named  by  Linnaeus  rdigiofa ,  being  facred  to  the 
idol  Villnii,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  born  under  it. 

Strabo  mentions  this  tree,  and  fays  that  the  branches 
grow  horizontally  about  tw'elve  cubits,  then  taking  a  di¬ 
rection  to  the  earth,  where  they  root  themfelves,  and 
when  they  have  attained  maturity,  continue  to  propagate 
in  the  fame  manner,  till  the  w'hole  becomes  like  a  tent 
fupported  by  many  columns.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies 
and  Cochin-china.  Cultivated  .in  1759,  by  Mr.  Miller. 
For  the  manner  of  its  cafting  down  new  trunks  to  takq 
root,  fee  Plate  II.  fig.  3,  in  the  article  Botany. 

10.  Ficus  virens,  or  round-fruited  fig-tree:  leaves  ob¬ 
long,  acuminate,  quite  entire,  frnooth  and  even,  narrowed 
and  rounded  at  the  bafe.  This  rifes  to  the  height  of 
thirty  or  forty  feet,  fending  out  many  flender  branches, 
which  put  out  roots.  Leaves  eight  or  nine  inches  long, 

and 
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and  two  inches  broad.  The  fruit  is  not  bigger  than  a 
hazel-nut,  of  a  fcarlet  or  carnation  colour,  the  tafte  fweet- 
ifh,  and  not  unpleafant.  It  is  much  coveted  by  the  wild 
pigeons.  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

1 1 .  Ficus  venofa,  or  waved-leaved  fig-tree  :  leaves  ovate, 
fomewhat  cordate,  fharp,  quite  entire,  fmooth  and  even, 
impreffed  with  dots  on  the  upper  furface.  12.  Ficus 
coftata,  or  upright  heart-leaved  fig-tree  :  leaves  ovate, 
cordate,  with  a  deep  narrow  finus,  quite  entire,  fmooth, 
fharp,  green  on  both  Tides.  13.  Ficus  racemofa,  or  red- 
wooded  fig-tree :  leaves  ovate,  quite  entire,  fharp,  im- 
preffed  with  dots ;  ftem  arboreous.  Natives  of  the  Eaft 
Indies. 

14.  Ficus  pertufa,  or  laurel-leaved  fig-tree:  leaves 
ovate,  fmooth,  calyxes  bifid,  berries  globular,  umbili- 
cated  with  a  hole.  A  fmall  tree,  with  ftriated  fpreading 
branches.  Fruit  red,  the  fize  of  currants,  fcattered  in 
racemes,  very  abundant,  pedicelled.  Native  of  South 
America. 

15.  Ficus  retufa,  or  blunt-leaved  fig-tree  :  leaves  obo- 
vate-oblong,  extremely  obtufe  ;  branches  angular;  fruits 
feflile.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

1 6.  Ficus  puntila,  or  dwarf  fig-tree:  leaves  oblong- 
ovate,  blunt,  fmooth,  netted  underneath;  ftem  decum¬ 
bent  ;  fruits  peduncled.  Stem  creeping,  roo’ing,  round, 
full  of  chinks,  a  fh-coloured,  fmooth.  Fruits  ovate,  fmooth, 
as  large  as  a  plum.  Native  of  China  and  Japan. 

17.  Ficus  toxicaria,  or  poifonous  fig-tree  :  leaves  cor¬ 
date-ovate,  fomewhat  toothletted,  tomentsfe  underneath. 
A  middle-fized  fhrub,  with  round,  fmooth,  ferruginous, 
branches.  Fruits  ovate,  tomentofe,  the  fize  of  a  plum. 
This  is  faid  to  be  extremely  poifonous.  It  grows  near 
Padan,  in  Sumatra. 

18.  Ficus  maculata,  or  fpotted  fig-tree:  leaves  ob¬ 
long,  acuminate,  ferrate.  A  middle-fized  tree,  with  up¬ 
right  ftem  and  branches.  Fruit  middle-lized,  turbinate, 
brown,  axillary,  folirary.  Native  of  America.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Thunberg,  the  maculata  and  hifpida  of  Syft.  Veget. 
are  one  and  the  fame  plant. 

19.  Ficus  trigona,  or  triangled  fig-tree:  leaves  elliptic, 
calyxes  bifid,  berries  with  a  triangular  navel.  This  is  a 
tree  lealy  at  the  top,  with  round,  wrinkled,  tomentofe, 
branches,  and  very  fhort  branchlets.  Native  of  Surinam. 

20.  Ficus  hifpida,  or  hifpid  fig-tree  :  leaves  oblong, 
petioled,  fharp;  fruits  ftrigofe  hifpid.  Native  of  Java. 

21.  Ficus  ftipulata,  or  trailing  fig-tree  :  leaves  obliquely 
cordate,  obtufe,  fmooth  ;  ftem  decumbent,  fealy.  Native 
of  China  and  Japan. 

22.  Ficus  heterophylla,  or  rough-leaved  fig-tree:  leaves 
oblong,  undivided,  three-lobed,  and  finuate,  fcabrous; 
ftem  hifpid  ;  fruit  ovate,  peduncled,  fcabrous.  Fruits 
axillary,  ovate,  obtufe,  hifpid,  the  (ize  of  a  Hazel-nut,  on 
peduncles  fhorter  than  the  petioles.  In  Linnaeus’s  Sup¬ 
plement  they  are  deferibed  as  fmooth.  Native  of  the 
Eaft  Indies,  near  rivulets  and  watery  places,  fcarcely  ac- 
ceftible  on  account  of  the  rattans. 

23.  Ficus  microcarpa,  or  fmall-fruited  fig-tree:  leaves 
oblong,  on  fhort  petioles,  three  -  nerved,  veined,  very 
fmooth:  fruit  globular,  fmall,  feftile.  Native  of  Java. 
The  fame  with  No.  5,  according-  to  Thunberg. 

24.  Ficus'  coriacea,  or  leathery-leaved  dwarf  fig-tree  : 

leaves  oblong,  fmooth  and  even,  attenuated  at  the  bale, 
cordate,  leathery,  veins  immerfed.  Native  of  the  Eaft 
Indies.  v 

25.  Ficus  fcabra,  or  fcabrous  fig-tree  :  leaves  cordate- 
ovate,  oblique,  entire,  fcabrous  underneath  ;  fruits  tur¬ 
binate,  without  calyxes.  Native  of  the  ides  of  Tanna 
and  Namokn,  in  the  South  Seas. 

26.  Ficus  afpera,  or  rough  fig-tree  :  leaves  obliquely 
cordate,  finuute-toothed,  rough  on  both  tides ;  fruits  tur¬ 
binate,  the  edge  of  the  calyx  obfeure,  and  growing  to 
them.  This  is  a  tree  four  or  five  fathoms  in  height,  with 
jointed  branches.  Native  of  the  ille  of  Tanna;  where  it 
is  alfo  cultivated  for  the  fruit,  which  is  fweet  and  plea- 
lant ;  the  young  leaves  boiled  are  eaten  as  greens. 


27.  Ficus  tinfioria,  or  fouthern  fig-tree:  leaves  ob¬ 
liquely  ovate,  obtufe;  fruits  turbinate,  calycled  at  the 
bafe.  Native  of  the  Society  ifles. 

28.  Ficus  feptica,  or  feptic  fig-tree:  leaves  oblique, 
oblong  ovate,  acuminate,  peduncles  in  pairs,  calycled  at 
the  tip  ;  fruits  warte'd.  Native  of  the  ifle  of  Tanna.  In 
Otaheite  it  is  called  matte.  Loureiro  has  given  the  fame 
name  to  a  Cochin-chinefe  fig,  on  account  of  its  feptic  qua¬ 
lities.  It  is  ufed  there  for  eating  oft  proud  fielh,  and. 
again!!  worms.  He  deferibes  it  as  a  fhrub  eight  feet  high, 
and  upright,  with  fpreading  branches. 

29.  Ficus  granatum,  or  Tanna  fig-tree  :  leaves  ovate, 
quite  entire,  peduncles  terminating  in  pairs,  horizontally 
diverging,  fruits  calycled,  globular..  This  is  a  tall  fhady 
tree,  with  a  multangular  torofe  trunk  :  all  the  branches 
afeending,  long,  roundifh,  fomewhat  jointed,  brown-afh- 
coloured,  unequal ;  branchlets  round,  jointed,  leafy  only 
at  the  end.  Leaves  crowded,  alternate,  fmooth,  with  few 
yellow  veins,  dark  green  above,  more  fhining  beneath,  a 
fpan  or  more  in  length,  fpreading.  Cultivated  in  the 
ille  of  Tanna  for  its  fruit,  which  is  fweetifh,  watery,  and 
almoft  infipid. 

30.  Ficus  obliqua,  or  oblique  fig-tree  :  leaves  lanceo¬ 
late,  very  fmooth,  cartilaginous  at  the  edge,  peduncles 
in  pairs,  very  fhort,  calyxes  caducous,  the  length  of  the 
fruit.  Native  of  the  ifles  of  Namoka  and  Tanna. 

31.  Ficus  prolixa,  or  large  fig-tree  :  leaves  lanceolate- 
oblong,  acuminate,  dotted  underneath  ;  peduncles  in 
pairs,  caiycled  at  the  tip.  Native  of  the  Society  Ifles. 

32.  Ficus  calyculata,  or  calycled  fig-tree  :  leaves  ovate, 
quite  entire,  obtufe,  oppofite  ;  fruit  globular,  calycled. 
This  rifes  with  many  fhrubby  ftalks  to  the  height  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  and  divides  into  many  fmaller 
branches.  The  leaves  are  four  inches  long,  and  three 
broad,  of  a  light  green,  and  ftand  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks, 
joined  to  a  cup  in  which  the  fruit  lits  ;  this  is  globular, 
and  the  fize  of  a  middling  nutmeg,  of  a  deep  yellow, 
when  ripe,  but  is  not  eatable.  Native  of  Vera  Cruz, 
whence  it  was  fent  to  Mr.  Miller  by  Dr.  Houftoun. 

33.  Ficus  Americana,  or  American  fig-tree  :  leaves 
ovate,  oblong,  veined,  quite  entire  ;  fruits  axillary,  pe¬ 
duncled,  clullered.  The  fruit  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
and  fpherical.  Native  of  Jamaica. 

34.  Ficus  eretta,  or  upright  fig-tree  :  leaves  oblong, 
acute,  fmooth,  netted  beneath  ;  ftem  decumbent,  with 
upright  branches  ;  fruits  peduncled.  Stem  weak,  round, 
ftriated  and  clunky,  ferruginous  a(h-co!oured,  fmooth  ; 
fruits  fcattered  on  the  branchlets,  ereft,  fubglobular, 
the  fize  of  a  hazel  nut.  It  differs  from  F.  pumila,  of 
wlfich  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  variety,  in  having 
larger  leaves,  lefs  netted,  and  thinner;  and  fmaller. 
Tweeter,  more  eatable,  fruits.  Native  of  Japan. 

35.  Ficus  ftipulata,  or  ftipulated  fig-tree  :  leaves  ob¬ 
liquely  cordate,  obtufe,  fmooth  ;  ftem  decumben ,  fealy. 
Native  of  Japan. 

36.  Ficus  auriculata,  or  heart  fig-tree  :  leaves  heart- 
fliaped,  acuminate;  fruit  eared,  racemed,  terminating. 
This  is  a  large  tree,  with,  oblique  branches;  leaves  fub fer¬ 
rate,  tomentofe,  large,  fcattered.  petioled  ;  fruit  turbinate, 
two  inches  long,  of  an  even  furface,  red  within  .and  with¬ 
out,  in  heaped,  erect,  terminating  racemes.  Native  of 
Cochin-china,  where  the  fruit  before  it  is  ripe  cut  in 
flices  taftes  like  the  cucumber,  and  is  eaten  in  falads. 

37  Fi  us  politoria,  or  poli filing  fig-tree  :  leaves  ob¬ 
long  ovate,  quite  entire,  rugged  ;  fruit  roundifh,  in  fpikesj 
ftem  erect.  This  is  a  fhrub  fix  feet  high,  upright,  and 
branched;  fruit  very  fmall,  faffron-coloured.  Native  of 
Cochin-china  ;  where  the  dried  leaves  are  ufed  in  polifh- 
ing  fmall  works  in  wood  or  ivory. 

38.  Ficus  fimpliciffima,  or  plain  fig-tree:  leaves  pal¬ 
mate;,  ftem  quite  fimple;  fruit  compreffed.  This  is  a 
fhrub  five  feet  in  height,  with  an  upright  ftraight  ftem, 
without  any  branches  ;  fruit  fpheroidal,  faffron-coloured, 
fmall,  feflile,  axillary,  folitury.  Native  of  Cochin-china. 

39.  Ficus  cannabina,  or  hemp  fig-tree  ;  ftem-leaves 
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haftate,  gaflied;  branch-leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  fubfer- 
rate  ;  ftem  fubereift.  This  is  a  flirub  fix  feet  in  height, 
with  a  branching  ftem,  covered  with  a  fmooth  bark  like 
hejbp.  Native  of  Cochin-china. 

40.  Ficus  populifolia,  or  poplar-leaved  fig-tree  :  leaves 
finely  cordate,  acute  ;  fruits  in  pairs,  pedicel  led.  Branches 
round,  fmooth,  with  a  wrinkled  bark  ;  leaves  quite  entire, 
very  fmooth  on  both  (ides,  veined,  two  inches  long,  and 
of  the  fame  breadth  at  the  bafe.  It  is  diftindt  from  F. 
religiofa  in  having  acute  leaves,  not  ending  in  a  long- 
point,  and  peduncled  fruits;  from  F.  nymphaeifolia  in 
the  leaves  being  exquifitely  cordate,  of  the  fame  colour 
on  both  Tides,  by  no  means  obtufe  and  mucronate.  Its 
proper  place  is  between  the  third  and  fourth  fpecies. 

41.  Ficus  mollis,  or  foft  fig-tree  :  leaves  oblong,  quite 
entire,  villofe  underneath  ,-  fruitsaxillary,  fefiile,  tomen- 
tofe.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Its  proper  place  is  be¬ 
tween  the  fifth  and  fixth  fpecies. 

42.  Ficus  falicifolia,  or  willowleaved  fig-tree  :  leaves 
lanceolate,  acuminate  ;  fruits  in  pairs,  axillary,  pedun- 
cied.  The  whole  of  this  is  very  fmooth  and  even.  Its 
place  is  between  the  fixth  and  feventh  fpecies. 

43.  Ficus  fagittata,  or  arrow  fig-tree  :  leaves  heart- 
fhaped,  oblong,  acute,  rugged  on  both  (ides  ;  ftem  creep¬ 
ing.  Native  of  the  Eafi;  Indies.  The  proper  place  is 
between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  fpecies. 

44.  Ficus  denticulata,  or  toothed  fig-tree  :  leaves  ob¬ 
long,  undivided,  three-lobed,  and  finuate,  toothletted, 
rugged  ;  fruit  peduncled,  muricated,  globular.  45.  Fi¬ 
cus  truncata,  or  blunt  fig-tree  :  leaves  oblong,  undivided, 
and  lobed,  quite  entire,  rugged  ;  fruits  peduncled,  ob¬ 
long,  truncated,  rugged.  46.  Ficus  ferrata,  or  ferrate- 
leaved  fig-tree  :  leaves  oblong,  undivided,  and  palmate, 
repand-toothed,  rugged  ;  fruit  peduncled,  globular,  very 
rugged.  47.  Ficus  palmata,  or  palmate  fig-tree  :  leaves 
cordate-ovate  and  lobed,  ferrate  ;  fruits  pear-fhaped,  pe- 
duncled,  fmooth.  Natives  of  the  Eafi  Indies.  Their 
proper  place  is  between  the  fixteenth  and  feventeenth 
fpecies. 

48.  Ficus  cordata,  or  cordate-leaved  fig-tree  :  leaves 
fubcordate,  ovate,  acute,  fmooth,  coriaceous  ;  fiem  (hrub- 
by,  eredt.  This  is  a  middle-lized  (hrub,  entirely  fmooth  ; 
fruits  towards  the  ends  of  the  branches  and  branchlets  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  approximating,  globular,  the  fize 
of  peafe.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

49.  Ficus  falcata,  or  falcate-leaved  fig-tree  :  leaves 
oblong,  fickle-fhaped,  fmooth  ;  ftem  filiform,  rooting. 
Stems  filiform,  decumbent,  rooting,  flexuofe,  brown. 
Native  of  the  Eafi  Indies. 

50.  Ficus  pundlata,  or  dotted-leaved  fig-tree  :  leaves 
oblong,  emarginate,  fmooth,  dotted  underneath  ;  ftem 
flexuofe,  rooting.  Stem  parafitical,  climbing,  round, 
wrinkled,  brown,  fcarcely  the  thicknefs  of  a  goofe-quill; 
fruits  obovate,  nearly  the  fize  of  the  common  fig.  Native 
of  the  Eafi  Indies. 

51.  Ficus  nitiaa,  or  fmooth  fig-tree:  leaves  elliptic, 
acute,  fmooth  ;  fruits  retufe-umbilicate,  fefiile.  52.  Fi¬ 
cus  reflexa,  or  recurved  fig-tree  :  leaves  elliptic,  obtufe, 
fmooth  ;  branches  recurved  ;  fruits  globular,  fefiile. 
Branches  ftriated  and  wrinkled  ;  fruits  the  fize  of  peafe. 
Natives  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

53.  Ficus  drupacea,  or  large-fruited  fig-tree  :  leaves 
obovate,  cufped,  fmooth  ;  fruits  ovate,  wrinkled,  fefiile. 
Branches  round,  grooved,  fmooth  ;  fruits  towards  the 
ends  of  the  branches  fmooth,  the  fize  of  plums.  Native 
of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

54.  Ficus  reticulata,  or  net-leaved  fig-tree  :  leaves  el¬ 
liptic,  fomewhat  angular,  cufpcd,  fmooth,  netted  under¬ 
neath  ;  fruits  globular,  folitary,  peduncled.  Branches 
round,  wrinkled,  purple,  fmooth,  upright;  fruitsaxil¬ 
lary,  fmooth,  larger  than  peafe,  on  peduncles  a  line  in 
length.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

55.  Ficus  finuata,  or  crooked  fig-tree  :  leaves  elliptic, 
finuate-toothed,  cufped,  fmooth  ;  fruits  globular,  aggre¬ 
gate,  peduncled.  Branches  round,  ftriated,  afli-coloured, 
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fmooth,  ereift ;  fruits  on  the  branchlets  fcattered  and  ag¬ 
gregate,  fefiile,  globular,  fomewhat  knobbed,  fmooth, 
fcarcely  the  fize  of  pepper.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Ficus  Capenfis,  or  Cape  fig-tree:  leaves  ovate, 
acute,  fmooth,  ferrate  ;  fruits  peduncled,  fmooth.  This 
is  a  vaft  lofty  fmooth  tree,  with  fpreading  branches 
leaves  finuate-toothed,  paler  underneath,  nerved,  fpread¬ 
ing,  a  finger’s  length  ;  fruits  fcattered,  turbinate,  the 
fize  of  a  hazel  nut,  or  bigger.  Native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

57.  Ficus  glomerata,  the  brurna  mamady  of  the  Telin. 
gas.  Trunk  feldom  ftraight,  but  thick  and  high  ;  bark 
Icabrous;  fruit  nearly  as  large  as  common  figs,  dotted, 
with  much  foft  down ;  when  ripe,  of  a  rich  orange  co¬ 
lour.  It  is  a  large  tree,  generally  found  about  and  in  vil¬ 
lages,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  watercourfes,  where 
the  foil  is  rich  and  rnoift.  The  fruit  is  eaten  by  the  na¬ 
tives  ;  but  Dr.  Roxburgh  thought  the  tafte  difagreeable. 
This  fpecies  yields  much  milky  juice. 

58.  Ficus  oppofitifolia,  the  boda  mamady  of  the  T£- 
lingas.  Trunk  eredl,  as  thick  as  a  man’s  body;  leaves 
from  five  to  nine  inches  long;  fruit  the  (ize  of  a  large 
nutmeg,  covered  with  (hort  white  hair ;  flowers  male  and 
female.  A  fmall  tree,  native  of  the  banks  of  rivulets, 
where  the  foil  is  moift  and  rich.  The  fruit  is  feldom 
eaten,  nor  does  the  wood  feem  to  be  of  any  ufe. 

59.  Ficus  comofa,  the  pootra  juvy  of  the  Telingas. 
It  has  a  large,  fpreading,  (hady,  top  ;  bark  rather  fmooth  ; 
leaves  2-4  inches  long  ;  fruit  the  (ize  of  a  goofeberry, 
with  yellow  colour  when  ripe.  This  is  a  pretty  large 
tree;  a  native  of  the  Circar  mountains.  Roxburgh,  vol. 
ii.  PI.  1 23,  1 24,  1 25. 

60.  Ficus  fingu'ere,  or  wild  fig-tree,  difeovered  in  Ma- 
dagafear  by  the  abbe  Rochon,  in  1791.  This  tree  pro¬ 
duces  by  incifion  a  milky  juice,  which,  when  coagulated, 
becomes  a  true  elaftic  gum,  fuch  as  the  Iatropa  elajlica,  or 
caoutchouc.  The  people  of  Madagafcar  make  flambeaux 
of  it,  which  burn  without  a  wick,  and  furnifti  them  with 
a  very  great  light  in  their  nodlurnal  filhing.  Spirits  of 
wine  have  no  etfeft  in  melting  this  gum,  but  it  is  foluble 
in  ether  and  linfeed  oil. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Fig-trees  generally  thrive  in  all 
foils,  and  in  every  fituation  ;  but  they  produce  a  greater 
quantity  of  fruit  upon  a  ftrong  loamy  foil  than  on  dry 
ground  ;  for,  if  the  feafon  proves  dry  in  May  and  June, 
thofe  trees  which  grow  upon  very  warm  dry  ground  are 
very  fubjedT:  to  eaft  their  fruit ;  therefore,  whenever  this 
happens,  fuch  trees  (hould  be  well  watered  and  mulched, 
which  will  prevent  the  fruit  from  dropping  off,;  and  the 
fruit  upon  thefe  trees  are  better  flavoured  than  any  of 
thofe  which  grow  upon  cold  moift  land.  The  Italians, 
when  they  wi(h  to  forward  the  ripening  of  figs,  drop  in  a 
little  fweet  oil,  from  a  quill,  into  the  eye  of  the  fruit; 
hut  care  niuft  be  taken  not  to  hurt  the  flcin,  which  would 
make  the  fig  burft.  This  will  make  a  difference  at  lead 
of  a  fortnight  in  the  ripening.  When  you  plant  fig-trees, 
let  them  be  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  feet  apart,  and 
train  them  horizontally,  which  will  render  them  much 
more  fruitful  than  when  they  are  trained  upright,  which 
caufes  them  to  run  up  in  long  naked  wood. 

Thefe  trees  are  always  planted  as  ftandards  in  all  warm 
countries,  but  in  England  they  are  generally  planted  againft 
walls,  there  being  but  few  ftandard  fig-trees  at  prefent  in 
the  Englifh  gardens  ;  however,  fince  fome  of  the  forts  are 
found  to  ripen  their  fruit  well  upon  the  ftandards,  and  the 
crop  of  figs  is  often  greater  upon  them  than  upon  thofe  trees 
againft  walls,  it  is  worthy  ol  our  care  to  plant  them  either 
in  ftandards  or  efpaliers;  the  latter  will  fucceed  beft  in 
England,  if  managed  as  in  Germany,  where  they  untie  the 
fig-trees  from  the  elpalier,  and  lay  them  down,  covering 
them  in  winter  with  draw  or  litter,  which  prevents  their 
(hoots  being  injured  by  the  froft  ;  and  this  covering  is 
taken  away  gradually  in  the  fpring,  and  not  wholly"’ re¬ 
moved  until  all  the  danger  of  froft  is  over,  by  which 
management  they  generally  have  a  very  great  crop  of 
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figs;  whereas  in  England,  where  the  trees  grow  againft 
warm  walls,  if  the  fpring  proves  warm,  the  young  figs 
are  puffed  out  early,  and  the  cold,  which  frequently  re¬ 
turns  'a  April  and  May,  caufes  the  greateff  part  of  the 
fruit  to  drop  off;  fo  that  our  crop  of  figs  is  generally 
more  uncertain  than  mod  other  forts  of  fruit;  and  it 
frequently  happens,  that  trees  which  are  planted  againft 
north  and  eaft  afpedfed  walls,  produce  a  greater  quantity 
of  fruit  in  England  than  thofe  which  are  planted  againft 
fouth  and  fouth-eaft  afpedts ;  which  muft  happen  front 
the  latter  putting  out  their  fruit  fo  much  earlier  in  the 
fpring  than  the  former;  and  if  there  happen  cold  frofty 
nights  after  the  figs  are  come  out,  which  is  frequently 
the  cafe  in  this  country,  the  forwarded  of  the  figs  are 
generally  fo  injured,  as  to  drop  off  from  the  trees  foon 
after.  In  Italy,  and  the  other  warm  countries,  this  firft 
crop  of  figs  is  little  regarded,  being  few  in  number;  for 
it  is  the  fecond  crop  of  figs  produced  from  the  (hoots  of 
the  fame  year,  which  is  their  principal  crop  ;  but  thefe 
rarely  ripen  in  England  ;  nor  are  there  above  three  or 
four  forts  which  ever  ripen  their  fecond  crop,  let  the 
fummer  prove  ever  fo  good  ;  therefore  it  is  the  firft  crop 
which  we  muft  attend  to  in  England  ;  fo  that  when  thefe 
trees  are  growing  againft  the  belt  afpedted  walls,  it  will 
be  a  good  method  to  loofen  them  from  the  wall  in  au¬ 
tumn  ;  and,  after  having  diverted  the  branches  of  all  the 
latter  fruit,  to  lay  the  branches  down  from  the  wall,  faf- 
tening  them  together  in  frnall  bundles,  fo  that  they  may 
be  tied  to  (lakes  to  keep  them  from  lying  upon  the 
ground;  the  damp  whereof,  when  covered  in  frofty 
weather,  might  caufe  them  to  grow  mouldy,  and  hereby 
they  will  be  fecured  from  being  broken  by  the  wind. 
When  they  are  thus  managed  in  autumn,  if  the  winter 
fhould  prove  very  fevere,  the  branches  may  be  eafily  co¬ 
vered  with  peafe-haulm,  draw,  or  any  other  light  covering 
which  will  guard  the  tender  fruit-bearing  branches  from 
the  injury  of  froft;  and,  when  the  weather  is  mild,  the 
covering  muft  be  removed,  otherwife  the  figs  will  come 
out  too  early  ;  for  the  intention  of  this  management  is  to 
keep  them  as  backward  as  poflible  ;  then,  in  the  fpring, 
when  the  figs  are  beginning  to  puftt  out,  the  trees  may  be 
faftened  up  to  the  wall  again. 

In  pruning  fig-trees,  the  branches  muft  never  be  fhort- 
ened,  becaufe  the  fruit  is  all  produced  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  fhoots  of  the  former  year;  if  thefe  are  cut  off, 
there  can  be  no  fruit  expected  ;  befides,  the  branches  are 
very  apt  to  die  after  the  knife  ;  fo  that  when  the  branches 
are  too  clofe  together,  the  beft  way  is  to  cut  out  all  the 
naked  branches  quite  to  the  bottom,  leaving  thofe  which 
are  beft  fur ni (lied  with  lateral  branches  at  a  proper  dif- 
tar.ee  from  each  other,  which  fhould  not  be  nearer  than  a 
foot  ;  and  when  they  are  well  furnilhed  with  lateral 
branches,  if  they  are  laid  four  or  five  inches  farther  afun- 
der,  it  will  be  better.  The  beft  feafon  for  pruning  fig. 
trees  is  in  autumn,  becaufe  at  that  time  the  branches  are 
not  lb  full  of  fap,  and  will  not  bleed  fo  much  as  when 
they  are  pruned  in  the  fpring;  and  at  this  feafon  the 
branches  fhould  be  diverted  of  all  the  autumnal  figs,  and  the 
fooner  this  is  done,  when  the  leaves  begin  to  fall  off,  the 
better  will  the  young  (hoots  refill:  the  cold  of  the  winter. 
There  are  fome  feafons  fo  cold  and  moift,  that  the  young 
(hoots  of  the  fig-trees  will  not  harden,  but  are  foft  and 
full  of  juice;  when  this  happens,  there  is  little  hope  of 
a  crop  of  figs  the  fucceeding  year,  for  the  firft  froft  in 
autumn  will  kill  the  upper  part  of  thefe  (hoots  for  a  con- 
fiderable  length  downward;  whenever  this  happens,  it 
is  the  beft  way  to  cut  off  all  the  decayed  part  of  the  (hoots, 
which  will  prevent  the  infection  from  dertroying  all  the 
lower  part  of  the  branches. 

Thofe  trees  which  are  laid  down  from  the  efpaliers, 
fhould  not  be  faftened  up  again  till  the  end  of  March  for 
the  reafons  before  given,  and  thofe  againft  walls  may  re¬ 
main  fome  time  longer;  and  when  the  large  (hoots  of 
thefe  are  nailed  up,  if  the  frnajl  lateral  branches  are 
thruft  behind  thefe,  to  keep  them  clofe  to  the  wall,  it 
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will  fecure  the  young  figs  from  being  injured  by  the 
morning  frofts ;  and  when  this  danger  is  over,  they  may¬ 
be  brought  forward  to  their  natural  pofition  again; 
during  the  fummer  feafon  thefe  trees  will  require  no  other 
pruning  but  to  flop  the  fiioots  in  the  fpring,  where  late, 
ral  branches  are  wanting  ;  and  as  the  branches  are  often 
blown  down  by  wind,  therefore  whenever  this  happens, 
they  ftiould  be  immediately  faftened  up  again,  otherwife 
they  will  be  in  danger  of  breaking  ;  for  the  leaves  of 
thefe  trees  being  very  large  and  (tiff,  the  wind  has  great 
power  on  them  ;  fo  that  where  the  brandies  are  not  well 
fecured,  they  are  frequently  torn  down. 

Thofe  trees  which  are  planted  againft  efpaliers  may  be 
protected  from  the  injury  of  froft  in  the  fpring,  by  placing 
reeds  on  each  fide  the  efpalier,  which  may  be  taken  down 
every  day,  and  put  up  again  at  night ;  but  this  need  not 
be  pradifed  in  warm  weather,  but  only  at  fuch  times  as 
there  are  cold  winds  and  frofty  mornings  ;  and  although 
there  is  fome  trouble  and  expence  attending  this  manage¬ 
ment,  yet  the  plentiful  crop  of  figs  which  may  this  way 
be  obtained,  will  fufficiently  recompence  for  both  :  the 
beft  way  of  making  this  covering  is,  to  fallen  the  reeds 
with  rope-yarn  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  they  may  be 
rolled  up  like  a  mat,  that  the  whole  may  with  great  fa¬ 
cility  be  put  up  or  taken  down;  and  if  thefe  reeds  are 
carefully  rolled  up,  after  the  feafon  for  ufing  them  is 
over,  and  put  up  in  a  dry  (lied,  they  will  laft  feveral 
years. 

There  are  feveral  perfons  who  of  late  have  planted 
fig-trees  in  ftandards,  which  have  fucceeded  very  well  * 
this  practice  was  revived  by  obferving  fome  old  ftandard 
fig-trees  in  fome  gardens,  which  had  been  growing  many 
years,  and  generally  produced  a  much  greater  plenty  ot 
fruit  than  any  of  thofe  trees  which  were  growing  againft: 
warm  walls  ;  indeed,  thefe  ftandard  fig-trees  are  in  much 
greater  danger  of  having  their  branches  killed  by  fevere 
froft,  but  in  mild  winters  they  generally  do  better  than 
thofe  againft  walls  ;  fo  that  where  thefe  trees  can  be  co¬ 
vered  in  very  hard  winters,  there  will  always  be  plenty 
of  fruit ;  and  thefe  may  be  covered  by  faften'ing  as  many 
of  the  branches  together  as  can  be  conveniently  brought 
into  a  bundle,  and  winding  fome  hay-bands,  draw,  peafe- 
haulm,  or  any  fuch  light  covering  as  can  be  readily 
procured,  which  in  the  fpring  may  be  gradually  taken 
off,  fo  as  not  to  expofe  the  fhoots  all  at  once  to  the  open 
air;  and  if  there  is  fome  fuch  light  covering  laid  about 
the  (ferns,  and  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground  about  their 
roots,  it  will  more  effectually  fecure  them  from  the 
danger  of  froft;  but  when  this  is  praCtifed,  great  care 
ftiould  be  taken  that  no  mice  or  rats  harbour  in  this 
covering,  for  thefe  will  eat  off  the  bark  from  their  (hoots, 
and  kill  them. 

The  common  blue  and  white  figs,  which  are  the  forts 
which  have  been  the  moft  generally  cultivated  in  Eng¬ 
land,  are  not  fo  proper  to  plant  for  ftandards  as  fome 
other  forts  which  have  been  lately  introduced  ;  for  they 
are  much  tenderer,  and  are  often  killed  almoft  to  the 
root,  when  fome  of  other  forts,  which  have  been  growing 
in  the  fame  fituation,  have  received  very  little  injury 
front  the  froft;  indeed  the  white  fort  is  generally  a  great 
bearer,  and  the  fruit  is  very  fweet ;  but  to  thofe  palates 
which  are  accuftomed  to  figs,  that  fort  is  not  much  in 
erteeni,  from  its  want  of  flavour;  thofe  which  have  fuc¬ 
ceeded  beft  with  me,  are  the  firft  and  third  forts.  Their 
branches  are  rarely  hurt  by  froft  in  winter,  and  their  fruit 
will  always  ripen  well;  for  in  favourable  feafons,  many 
of  thefe  forts,  which  were  growing  againft  walls,  have 
ripened  their  fecond  crop  of  fruit  tolerably  well. 

Of  late  years  fome  of  thefe  trees  have  been  planted 
againft  fire-walls,  which  have  fucceeded  very  well  where 
they  have  been  properly  managed  ;  but  where  they  have 
been  kept  too  clofe,  and  drawn  by  glalfes,  they  have  not 
produced  much  fruit ;  therefore  whenever  this  is  prac- 
tifed,  the  heat  ftiould  not  be  too  great,  nor  the  glalfes,  or 
other  covering,  kept  too  clofe,  but  at  all  times,  when  the 
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weather  is  favourable,  a  good  (hare  of  free  air  fttould  be 
admitted  ;  and  if  the  trees  are  young,  that  their  roots 
are  iv>t  extended  beyond  the  reach  of  the  covering,  they 
mud  be  frequently  watered  when  they  begin  to  (hew 
fruit,  otherwife  it  will  drop  off;  but  old  trees,  whofe 
roots  are  extended  to  a  great  diftance,  will  only  require 
to  have  their  branches  nowand  then  fprinkled  over  with 
water.  If  thefe  trees  are  properly  managed,  the  firft 
crop  of  fruit  will  be  greater  than  upon  thofe  which  are 
expofed  to  the  open  air,  and  will  ripen  fix  weeks  or  two 
months  earlier,  and  a  plentiful  fecond  crop  may  alfo  be 
obtained,  which  will  ripen  early  in  September,  and  fome- 
times  in  Augttft,  which  is  about  the  feafon  of  their  ripen¬ 
ing  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe;  but  the  fires  fliould 
not  be  ufed  to  thefe  trees  till  the  beginning  of  February; 
becaufe  when  they  are  forced  too  early,  the  weather  is 
frequently  too  cold  to  admit  a  fufficient  quantity  of  frefti 
air  to  fet  the  fruit;  but  the  covers  fhould  be  put  over 
the  trees  a-month  before,  to  prevent  the  (hoots  from  be¬ 
ing  injured  by  the  froft. 

It  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place  to  mention  the 
great  pains  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Levant  are  at  in 
the  culture  of  their  figs  ;  and  without  which  (it  is  gene¬ 
rally  laid  by  all  travellers  who  have  written  on  this  fub- 
jebf,  as  alfo  by  Pliny,  and  other  old  naturalifts, )  their 
fruit  will  fall  off,  and  be  good  for  nothing.  This  is  called 
Caprific ation..  The  mod  ample  and  fatisfablory  ac¬ 
counts  of  this  curious  operation  are  thofe  of  Tournefort 
and  Pontedera:  the  former,  in  his  Voyage  to  the  Levant, 
and  in  a  Memoir  delivered  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris  in  1705;  the  latter,  in  his  Anthologia.  The  fub- 
ftance  of  Tournefort’s  account  follows. 

“  Of  the  thirty  fpecies  or  varieties  of  the  domedic  fig- 
tree  which  are  cultivated  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
there  are  but  two  cultivated  in  the  Archipelago.  The 
fird  fpecies  is  called  orvos ,  from  the  old  Greek  critics , 
which  anfwers  to  caprificus  in  Latin,  and  fignifies  a  wild 
fig-tree.  The  fecond  is  the  domeftic  or  garden  fig-tree. 
The  former  bears  fucceffively,  in  the  fame  year,  three 
forts  of  fruit,  called  fornites ,  cratitires ,  and  orni ;  which, 
though  not  good  to  eat,  are  found  abfolutely  neceflary 
towards  ripening  thofe  of  the  garden  fig.  Thefe  fruits 
have  a  fieek  even  lkin  ;  are  of  a  deep  green  colour;  and 
contain  in  their  dry  and  mealy  infide  feveral  male  and  fe¬ 
male  flowers  placed  upon  diliindt  foot-dalks,  the  former 
above  the  latter.  The  fornites  appear  in  Augud,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  November  without  ripening  :  in  thefe  are  bred 
fmull  worms,  which  turn  to  a  fort  of  gnats  no  where  to 
he  feen  but  about  thefe  trees.  In  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber,  thefe  gnats  of  themfelves  make  a  punbture  into  the 
fecond  fruit,  which  is  called  cratitires.  Thefe  do  not 
fliow  themfelves  till  towards  the  end  of  September.  The 
fornites  gradually  fall  away  after  the  gnats  are  gone  ;  the 
cratitires,  on  the  contrary,  remain  on  the  tree  till  May, 
and  inclofe  the  eggs  depofited  by  the  gnats  when  they 
pricked  them.  In  May,  the  third  fort  of  fruit,  called 
orni,  begins  to  be  produced  by  the  wild  fig-trees.  This 
is  much  bigger  than  the  other  two  ;  and  when  it  grows  to 
a  certain  fize,  and  its  bud  begins  to  open,  it  is  pricked  in 
that  part  by  the  gnats  of  the  cratitires,  which  are  ftrong 
enough  to  go  from  one  fruit  to  another  to  depofit  their 
eggs.  It  fometimes  happens  that  the  gnats  of  the  cra¬ 
titires  are  (low  to  come  forth  in  certain  parts,  while  the 
orni  in  thofe  very  parts  are  difpofed  to  receive  them.  In 
this  cafe,  the  hufbandman  is  obliged  to  look  for  the  cra¬ 
titires  in  another  part,  and  fix  them  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches  of  thofe  fig-trees  whofe  orni  are  in  a  fit  difpofi- 
tion  to  be  pricked  by  the  gnats.  If  they  niifs  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  the  orni  fall,  and  the  gnats  of  the  cratitires  fly 
away.  None  but  thofe  that  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  culture,  know  the  critical  moment  of  doing  this;  and 
in  order  to  know  it,  their  eye  is  perpetually  fixed  on  the 
bud  of  the  fig;  for  that  part  not  only  indicates  the  time 
that  the  prickers  are  to  ifliie  forth,  but  alfo  when  the  fig 
is  to  be  fuccefsfully  pricked  ;  if  the  bud  is  too  hard  and 
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compaft,  the  gnat  cannot  lay  its  eggs;  and  the  fig  drops 
when  the  bud  is  too  open. 

“  The  ufe  of  all  thefe  three  forts  of  fruit  is  to  ripen 
the  fruit  of  the  garden  fig-tree,  in  the  following  manner. 
During  the  months  of  June  and  July,  the  peafants  take 
the  orni,  at  the  time  their  gnats  are  ready  to  bteak  out, 
and  carry  them  to  the  garden  fig-trees  :  if  they  do  not 
nick  the  moment,  the  orni  fall  ;  and  the  fruit  of  the  do¬ 
meftic  fig-tree,  not  ripening,  will  in  a  very  little  time  fall 
in  like  manner.  The  peafants  are  fo  w'ell  acquainted  wdth 
thefe  precious  moments,  that,  every  morning  in  making 
their  infpebtion,  they  only  transfer  to  their  garden  fig- 
trees  fuch  orni  as  are  well  conditioned,  otherwife  they 
lofe  their  crop.  In  this  cafe,  however,  they  have  one 
remedy,  though  an  indifferent  one  ;  which  is  to  drew 
over  the  garden  fig-trees  the  afeolimbros ,  a  very  common 
plant  there,  and  in  whofe  fruit  there  is  a  fort  of  gnats 
proper  for  piercing;  perhaps  they  are  the  gnats  of  the 
orni,  which  are  ufed  to  hover  about  and  plunder  the 
flowers  of  this  plant. 

“  In  Ihort,  the  peafants  fo  well  order  the  orni,  that 
their  gnats  caufe  the  fruit  of  the  garden  fig-tree  to  ripen 
in  the  compafs  of  forty  days.  Thefe  figs  are  very  good 
frefti  ;  when  they  would  dry  them,  they  lay  them  in  the 
fun  for  fotne  time,  then  put  them  in  an  oven  to  keep  them 
the  reft  of  the  year.  Barley-bread,  and  dried  figs,  are  the 
principal  fubfiftence  of  the  peafants  and  monks  of  the 
Archipelago:  but  thefe  figs  are  very  far  from  being  fo 
good  as  thofe  dried  in  Provence,  Italy,  and  Spain;  the 
heat  of  the  oven  deftroys  all  their  delicacy  and  good 
tafte ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  this  heat  kills  the 
eggs  which  the  flies  of  the  orni  difeharged  therein,  which 
eggs  would  infallibly  produce  fmall  worms  that  would 
prejudice  thefe  fruits. 

“  What  an  expence  of  time  and  pains  is  here  for  a  fig, 
and  that  but  an  indifferent  one  at  laft  !  I  could  not  fuffi- 
ciently  admire  the  patience  of  the  Greeks,  bnfied  above 
two  months  in  carrying  thefe  flies  from  one  tree  to  ano¬ 
ther.  I  was  foon  told  the  reafon  ;  one  of  their  fig-trees 
ufually  produces  between  two  and  three  hundred  pounds 
of  figs,  and  ours  in  Provence  feldom  above  twenty-five. 
The  flies  contribute,  perhaps,  to  the  maturity  of  the  fruit 
of  the  garden  fig-tree,  by  tearing  the  veflels  in  depofiting, 
their  eggs ;  and  thus  caufing  the  nutritious  juice  to  ex- 
travafate;  perhaps  too,  befide  their  eggs,  they  leave  be¬ 
hind  them  fome  fort  of  liquor  proper  to  ferment  gently 
with  the  milk  of  the  fig,  and  to  make  their  fled)  tender.” 

Juffieu  doubts  whether  the  fucculency  and  turgefcence 
of  the  efculent  fig  be  owing  to  the  defluxion  of  the  nu¬ 
tritious  juice,  occafioned  by  the  punbtures  of  the  infeifts, 
or  to  the  impregnation  of  the  feeds  from  the  farina  con¬ 
veyed  by  them.  The  fexual  botanifts  have  adopted  the 
latter  caufe,  and  regard  it  as  one  main  prop  of  their  fyf- 
tem.  Here,  as  in  fimilar  cafes,  two  purpofes  are  anfwered 
at  once,  the  impregnation  of  the  feed,  and  the  ripening  of 
the  pulp.  The  figs  in  Provence,  and  even  at  Paris,  ripen 
much  fooner  for  having  their  eyes  pricked  with  a  (trawr 
dipped  in  olive  oil.  Plums  and  pears,  pricked  by  fome 
infebfs,  likewife  ripen  much  the  fafter  for  it;  and  the 
fle(h  round  fuch  punbture  is  better  tailed  than  the  reft. 

It  is  not  to  be  difputed  but  that  confiderable  change  hap¬ 
pens  to  the  contexture  of  fruits  fo  pricked,  juft  the  fame 
as  to  parts  of  animals  pierced  with  any  (harp  inftrument. 
Others  have  fuppofed  that  thefe  infebts  penetrated  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  to  which  they  were  brought,  and  gave 
a  more  free  admiffion  to  the  air  and  to  the  fun.  Linnaeus 
explained  the  operation  by  fuppofing  that  the  infebts 
brought  the  farina  from  the  w  ild  fig,  which  contained 
male  flowers  only,  to  the  domeftic  fig,  which  contained 
the  female  ones.  Haffelquift,  from  what  he  faw  in  Pa- 
leftine,  feemed  to  doubt  of  this  mode  of  frudtification. 
M.  Bernard,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Society  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  oppofes  it  more  decidedly.  He  could  never  find  the 
infedt  in  the  cultivated  fig;  and,  in  reality,  it  appeared 
to  leave  the  wild  fig,  after  the  ftamina  were  mature, 

and 
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and  their  pollen  diffipated  :  befides,  he  adds,  what  they 
may  have  brought  on  ilieir  wings  mud  be  nibbed  away, 
in.the  little  aperture  which  they  would  form  for  thcin- 
felves.  At  Malta,  where  there  are  feven  or  eight  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  donteffic  fig,  this  operation  is  only  performed 
on  thefe  which  ripen  latch  :  the  former  are  of  a  proper 
fize,  fine  flavour,  and  in  great  abundance  without  it  ;  io 
that  Jte  thinks  the  caprification  only  hadens  t lie  ripening. 

big- trees  are  propagated  in  England,  either  by  the 
fuckers,  which  are  fent  out  from  their  roots,  or  by  layers, 
-made  by  laying  down  their  branches,  which  in  one  year 
will  put  out  roots  fufficient  to  be  removed,  or  by  plant¬ 
ing  cuttings,  which,  if  properly  managed,  will  take  root: 
the  firft  of  thefe  is  a  bad  method,  becaufe  all  tliofe  trees 
which  are  raifed  from  fuckers,  are  very  fubjedt  io  fend 
out  great  quantities  of  fuckers  again  from  their  roots  ; 
arid  the  branches  of  the  fuckers  are  not  fo  compadt  as 
thole  of  the  layers,  but  are  fuller  of  fup,  and  in  greater 
danger  of  being  injured  by  the  fro  ft  ;  thofe  plants  which 
are  propagated  by  layers  are  the  bed,  provided  the  layers 
are  made  from  the  branches  of  fruitful  trees :  lor  thofe 
which  are  made  from  the  fuckers,  or  (hoots,  produced 
from  old  dools,  being  very  foft  and  full  of  lap,  are  in 
danger  of  fuffering  by  the  frod,  and  thele  will  dioot 
greatly  into  wood,  but  will  not  be  very  fruitful  ;  for, 
when  trees  have  acquired  a  vicious  habit  while  young,  it 
is  feldont  they  ever  are  brought  to  be  fruitful  afterwards  ; 
therefore  the  dioots  which  are  laid  down  diould  be  fuch 
as  are  woody,  compadt,  and  well  ripened,  not  young  dioots, 
full  of  ftp,  whofe  veffels  are  large  and  open. 

The  bed  time  for  laying  down  the  branches  is  in  au¬ 
tumn  ;  and  if  the  winter  diould  prove  very  fevere,  if  they 
are  covered  with  fome  old  tan,  or  any  other  mulch,  to 
keep  the  frod  from  penetrating  the  ground,  it  will  be  of 
great  fervice  to  them  ;  by  the  autumn  following  thefe 
will  be  fufficiently  rooted  for  removing,  when  they  diould 
be  cut  off  from  the  old  plants,  becaufe  at  that  feafon  the 
brandies  not  being  fo  full  of  fap  as  in  the  fpring,  will 
riot  bleed  fo  much  as  when  cut  off  at  that  feafon.  If  the 
place  is  ready  to  receive  them,  the  layers  diould  be  tranf- 
planted  in  autumn  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  but  if  it  is 
not,  then  the  layers  may  remain  till  the  fpring,  provided 
they  are  feparated  from  the  old  plants  in  autumn.  As 
thefe  plants  do  not  bear  tranfplanting  well  when  they  are 
large,  it  is  the  better  way  to  plant  them  at  fird  in  places 
where  they  are  to  remain;  and  after  they  are  planted,  the 
furface  of  the  ground  about  their  roots  diould  be  covered 
with  mulch  to  keep  out  the  frod  ;  and  if  the  winter  diould 
prove  very  fevere,  it  will  be  proper  to  cover  the  branches 
with  reeds,  peafe-haulm,  draw,  or  fome  other  light  co¬ 
vering  ;  which  will  prevent  their  tender  ends  being  killed 
by  the  frod,  which  frequently  happens  where  this  care 
is  wanting. 

The  other  method  of  propagating  thefe  trees  is  by 
cuttings,  which  diould  be  taken  from  the  trees  in  autumn, 
for  the  reafon  before  given  :  thefe  mud  be  chofen  from 
fuch  branches  as  are  compact,  whofe  joints  are  near  each 
other;  and  they  diould  have  a  part  of  the  former  year’s 
wood  at  their  bottom,  and  the  top  of  each  diould  be 
left  entire,  not  fliortened,  as  is  ufually  pradtifed  with  other 
cuttings;  then  they  diould  be  planted  eight  or  nine  inches 
deep,  in  a  bed  of  loamy  earth,  in  a  warm  fituation,  cover¬ 
ing  the  furface  of  the  ground,  three  or  four  inches  thick, 
with  old  tanners’  bark,  to  keep  out  the  frod;  and  in  fe¬ 
vere  frod,  their  tops  diould  be  covered  with  draw,  peafe- 
haulm,  fern,  or  other  light  covering,  to  protect  them  from 
frod  :  thefe  diould  be  removed  in  the  fpring  ;  hut  the  tan 
may  remain,  for  that  will  prevent  the  drying  winds  of 
the  fpring,  ana  the  fun  in  fummer,  from  penetrating  ,the 
ground,  and  will  be  of  great  ufe  to  fecure  the  cuttings  from 
injury;  thefe  cuttings  will  be  rooted  fufficiently  by  the 
following  autumn,  when  they  diould  be  tranfplanted,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  layers.  If  fruitful 
‘branches  of  thefe  trees  are  cut  off,  and  planted  in  pots, 
or  tubs,  filled  with  good  earth,  and  thefe  are  plunged  into 
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a  good  hot-bed  of  tanners’  bark  in  the  dove,  they  will 
put  out  fruit  early  in  the  fpring,  which  will  ripen  in  the 
middle  of  May. 

The  other  lorts  are  preferved  in  feveral  curious  gardens; 
they  are  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings  during  the  fummer 
feafon.  When  the  cuttings  are  taken  from  the  plants, 
they  diould  be  laid  in  a  dry  fliady  place  for  two  or  three 
days,  that  the  wounds  may  be  healed  over,  otherwife 
they  are  apt  to  rot  ;  for  all  thefe  plants  abound  with  a 
milky  juice,  which  flows  out  whenever  they  are-wounded ; 
for  which  reafon,  the  cuttings  diould  have  their  wounded 
part  healed  over  and  hardened  before  they  are  planted  ; 
after  which  they  diould  be  planted  in  pots  filled  with 
Tandy  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed, 
where  they  diould  be  diaded  from  the  fun,  and  two  or 
three  times  a-w.eek  gently  refrefhed  with  water,  if  the 
feafon  is  warm  ;  but  they  mud  not  have  too  much  moif- 
ture,  for  that  v/ill  infallibly  deftroy  them.  When  the 
cuttings  have  taken  root  fufficient  to  tranfplant,  they 
vffiould  be  each  planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled 
with  light  undunged  earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed 
again,  being  careful  to  fiiade  them  until  they  have  taken 
fiedi  root ;  then  they  diould  have  a  large  (hare  of  free  air 
admitted  to  them  at  all  times  when  the  weather  is  favour¬ 
able,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weak,  and  to  give  them 
drength  before  the  cold  comes  on.  In  autumn  the  pots 
diould  be  removed  into  the  dove,  and  plunged  into  the 
tan-bed,  where  they  diould  condantly  remain,  and  mud 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender  plants  from 
the  fame  countries;  for,  although  two  or  three  of  the 
forts  may  be  treated  in  a  hardier  manner,  yet  they  will  not 
make  much  progrefs.  See  Carica,  Cecropia,  Mesem- 
bryanthemum,  Cactus,  Musa,  and  Argenion. 

FID,/,  \_fitta,  Ital.]  In  gunnery,  a  little  oakham  put 
in  the  touch-hole  of  a  gun,  and  covered  with  a  piece  of 
lead,  powder  dry.  Among  failors,  a  pin  of  iron  or  wood 
to  open  the  drands  of  ropes. 

IT D-HAM'MER,/.  A  tool  with  a  fid  at  one  end,  and 
a  hammer  at  the  other. 

FI'D A,  a  fmall  ifiand  of  Scotland,  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Forth,  two  miles  and  a  half  north-wed  of  North 
Berwick. 

FIDA'RI,  a  river  of  European  Turkey,  which  runs 
into  the  fea  :  eight  miles  north  ot  Patras. 

FID'DES  (Richard),  a  divine  of  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  born  at  Hunmanby  in  Yorkdiire,  in  1671.  His  edu¬ 
cation  he  received  at  .Oxford,-  where  he  was  at  fird  ad 
mitted  at  Corpus  Chridi,  and  afterwards  at  Univerfity 
college.  His  progrefs  in  academical  dudies  appears  to 
have  been  commendable;  and  his  addrefs  and  manners 
procured  him  many  friends  in  the  univerfity.  In  1712 
he  came  to  London,  and  was  introduced  by  dean  Swift 
to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  who  made  him  one  of  his  chap¬ 
lains,  and  obtained  for  him,  from  queen  Anne,  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  chaplain  to  the  garrifon  at  Hull.  In  1714, 
he  publidied  a  Prefaratory  Epidle  concerning  fome  Re¬ 
marks  on  Homer’s  Iliad,  occafioned  by  the  Propofals  of 
Mr.  Pope  towards  a  new  Englifh  Verfion  of  that  poem, 
1 21110.  In  1717,  he  publilhed  Remarks  on  the  State 
Anatomy  of  Great  Britain,  &c.  in  anfwer  to  a  piece  of 
John  Toland,  under  the  name  of  Patricoia ;  and,  in  1718, 
Theologia  Speculativa ,  or  the  fird  Part  of  a  Body  of  Divi¬ 
nity,  wherein  are  explained  the  Principles  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion,  folio.  In  the  year  lad  mentioned, 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford  honoured  him  with  the  degree 
of  dodtor  in  divinity ;  and  the  members  of  it  were  libe¬ 
ral  in  their  fubferiptions  to  the  fird  part  of  the  Body  of 
Divinity,  as  well  as  to  the  fecond  part,  which  appeared 
in  1720,  under  the  title  of  Theologia  PraBica,  £?c.  folio. 
The  fame  patronage  was  extended  to  his  volume  of  Fifty- 
two  Practical  Dilcourfes,  on  feveral  Subjects,  in  folio  ; 
which  was  alfo  publilhed  in  1720.  His  next  publication 
was  entitled,  A  general  Treatife  of  Morality,  formed 
upon  the  Principles  of  Natural  Reafon  only  ;  in  anfwer 
to  two  elfays  publidied  in  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  and 
1  fome 
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Tome  incidental  Remarks  upon  an  Enquiry  concerning 
Virtue,  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftfbury,  1724,  8vo.  In  the 
fame  year  he  produced  his  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolfey,  fol. 
Befides  thefe  works,  Dr.  Fiddes  was  the  author  of  A 
Preparative  to  the  Lord’s  Supper;  and  A  Letter  in  An- 
fwer  to  one  from  a  Free-thinker,  occafioned  by  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham’s  Epitaph,  &c.  He  died  at  Putney,  near 
London,  in  1525,  aged  fifty-four  years. 

FID'DICHOW,  or  Viduchova,  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  Circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  Hinder  Pomerania, 
on  the  Oder  :  twenty-two  miles  fouth-weft  of  Stargard. 

FID'DLE,  f.  [pibele,  Sax.  vedel,  Dut .  fidel,  Germ. 
fidicula,  Lat.  full,  Erie,]  A  flringed  inftrument  of  mulic; 
a  violin. — In  trials  of  mufical  (kill  the  judges  did  not 
crown  the  fiddle ,  but, the  performer.  Stilling fleet . 

The  adventure  of  the  bear  and  fiddle 

Is  fung;  but  breaks  off  in  the  middle.  "  Hudibras. 

To  FID'DLE,  v.  n.  To  play  upon  a  fiddle. — Themif- 
tocles  being  defined  at  a  feaft  to  touch  a  lute,  he  faid  he 
could  not  fiddle,  but  he  could  make  a  fmall  town  a  great 
city.  Bacon. 

Others  import  yet  nobler  arts  from  France, 

Teach  kings  to  fiddle ,  and  make  fenates  dance.  Pope. 

To  trifle  ;  to  fliift  the  hands  often,  and  do  nothing',  like  a 
fellow  that  plays  upon  a  fiddle. — Good  cooks  cannot  abide 
what  they  juftly  call  fiddling  work,  where  abundance  of 
time  is  fpent,  and  little  done.  Swift. 

FTD'DLE-DOCK,/".  in  botany.  See  Rumex. 

FID'DLE-FADDLE,/!  [a  cant  word.]  Trifles. — Site 
faid  that  her  grandfather  had  a  horfe  fhot  at  Edgehill, 
and  their  uncle  was  at  the  fiege  of  Buda  ;  with  abundance 
oi fiddle-faddle  of  the  fame  nature.  Spectator. 

FID'DLE-FADDLE,  adj.  Trifling;  giving  trouble, 
or  making  a  buftje  about  nothing. — She  was  a  trouble- 
fome  fiddle-faddle  old  woman,  and  fo  ceremonious  that 
there  was  no  bearing  of  her.  Arbuthnct. 

FID'DLE-STICK,/’.  The  bow  and  hair  which  a  fid¬ 
dler  draws  over  the  firings  of  a  fiddle  : 

His  grifly  beard  was  long  and  thick, 

With  which  he  ffrung  his  fiddlc-fiick.  Hudibras. 

FID'DLE-STRING,  f.  The  firing  of  a  fiddle;  that 
which  gives  the  tune  when  (truck  with  the  bow. — A  fid¬ 
dle-firing ,  moiftened  with  water,  will  fink  a  note  in  a  little 
time,  and  confequently  muft  be  relaxed  or  lengthened  one 
•fixteenth.  Arbuthnot. 

FID'DLE-WOOD.  See  Cit'harexylum,  vol.  iv. 

p.  264. 

FID'DLER,/-.  A  mufician;  one  that  plays  upon  the 
fiddle. — Nero  put  the  fiddlers  to  death,  for  being  more 
fkilful  in  the  trade  than  he  w’as.  Taylor. 

FID'DLER’s  EL'BOW,  a  bend  of  Wood  creek,  in 
North  America,  between  the  outlet  of  South  bay  and 
the  mouth  of  the  creek,  at  the  northern  end  of  lake 
Champlain,  oppofite  the  mouth  of  Eaft  bay.  The  mouth 
of  Wood  creek  lies  lat.  43.  32.  N.  Ion.  73.  15.  1  2.  W. 

FI'DE-JUS'SOR,  f.  in  the  civil  law,  a  furety,  or  one 
that  obliges  himfelf  in  the  fame  contrail  with  a  principal, 
for  the  greater  fecurity  of  the  creditor  or  flipulator. 

FI'DE-JUSSO'RES  ASSI'DUI.  See  Assiduus. 

FIDE'I-COMMIS'SUM,  in  Raman  antiquity,  an 
effate  left  in  truft  with  any  perfon  for  the  ufe  of  another. 
See  Trustee. 

FIpE'LITY,  /.  Ifidelitas,  Lat.  fidelite,  Fr.]  Honefiy  ; 
veracity  .—The  church,  by  her  public  reading  of  the  book 
of  God,  preached  only  as  a  witnefs ;  now  the  principal 
thing  required  in  a  witnefs  is  fidelity.  Hooker. — Faithful 
adherence. — They  miftake  credulity  for  fidelity.  Clarke. 

Fidelity  is  reprefented  in  painting  and  lculpture  by 
a  beautiful  virgin  clad  in  white,  holding  in  one  hand  a 
feal,  and  in  the  other  a  key;  a  dog  lying  at  her  feet.  Or, 
an  amiable  woman  (landing  upright  upon  a  cube,  tread¬ 
ing  mafks  of  all  forts  under  her  feet,  and  holding  a  mirror 
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in  her  hand.  All  which  emblems  are  extremely  obvious, 
Hieroglyphically,  Fidelity  is  reprefented  by  an  elephant. 

FIDE'NA,  an  inland  town  of  Latium,  whole  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  culled  Fidenates.  The  place  was  conquered  by 
the  Romans,  before  Chriff  435.  Virgil. 

-  FIDEN'TIA,  anciently  a  town  of  Gaul,  on  the  fouth 
of  the  Po,  between  Placentia- and  Parma.  Cicero. 

FI'DES,  t lie  goddefs  of  faith  or  fidelity,  worfilipped 
by  the  Romans.  She  had  a  temple  near  the  capitol, 
founded  by  Numa  Pompilius  ;  but  no  animals  were  of¬ 
fered,  or  blood  fpilt,  in  her  facrifices.  During  the  per¬ 
formance  of  her  rites,  her  priefts  appeared  in  white  veff- 
ments,  with  their  heads  and  hands  covered  with  linen,  to 
fhew  that  fidelity  ought  to  be  facred. 

To  F1DGE,  or  to  Fidget,  v.  n.  [a  cant  word.]  To 
move  nimbly  and  irregularly.  It  implies  in  Scotland 
agitation  : 

Tim,  thou’rt  the  Punch  to  ftir  up  trouble; 

You  wriggle,  fidge,  and  make  a  rout, 

Put  all  your  brother  puppets  out.  Szvift. 

FID'GET,  f.  Refilefs  agitation. — Cried  the  fquarc- 
hoods  in  woeful  fidget.  Gray. 

FID'GETY,  adj.  Refilefs,  moving  from  place  to 
place. 

FIDI'CULA,/]  in  mufic,  a  fmall  lute,  a  gittern.  In 
afironomy,  Lyra,  a  conftellation  of  the.  northern  hemi- 
fphere. 

FI'DIS,  .a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  arduchy  of  Auf- 
tria  :  fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  Bohmifch  Waidhoven. 

FID'IUS  DIUS,  A  divinity  by  whom  the  Romans 
generally  fwore.  He  was  alfo  called  Sandtus,  and  Semi¬ 
pater,  and  he  was  folemnly  addrefted  in  prayers  the  5th 
of  June,  which  was  annually  confccrated  to  his  fervice. 
Varro. 

FID'MIN,  a  town  of  Egypt  :  five  miles  weft  of  Fa- 
youm. 

FIDU'CI  AL,  adj.  f fiducia ,  Lat.]  Confident ;  undoubt¬ 
ing. — Faith  is  cordial,  and  fuch  as  God  w  ill  accept  of, 
when  it  affords  fiducial  reliance  on  the  promifes,  and  obe¬ 
diential  fubmifiion  to  the  commands.  Hammond. 

FIDU'CIARY,  f.  [fiduciarius,  Lat.]  One  who  Holds 
any  thing  in  truft.  One  who  depends  on  faith  without 
works. — The  fecond  obftruitive  is  that  of  the  fiduciary , 
that  faith  is  the  only  inftrument  of  his  j  a  fiifi  cat  ion  ;  and 
excludes  good  works  from  contributing  any  thing  towards 
it.  Hammond. 

FIDU'CIARY,  adj.  Confident;  fteady  ;  undoubting; 
untouched  with  doubt. — That  faith,  which  is  required 
of  us,  is  then  perfect,  when  it  produces  in  us  a  fiduciary 
aflent  to  whatever  the  gofpel  has  revealed.  Wake. — Not 
to  be  doubted.— Elaiana  can  rely  no  where  upon  mere 
love  and  fiduciary  obedience,  unlcfs  at  her'  own  home, 
where  (lie  is  exemplarily  loyal  to  herfelf  in  a  high  exait 
obedience.  HozmI. — In  the  nature  of  a  truft. — The  high 
admiral  himfelf  cannot  grant  it  for  longer  than  his  own 
time,  being  but  a  truft  and  fiduciary  power.  Spelman. 

FIE,  inter],  \_pfiuy,  Tent.]  An  explanation  expreflive 
of  difapprobation. 

FIECH'TACH,  a  town  of  Gerrriany,  in  the  circle  of 
Bavaria  and  Upper  Palatinate  :  feven  miles  eaft  of  Nab- 
burg,  and  fix  north  of  Retz. 

FIEF,/!  \_fief  Fr.]  A  fee  ;  a  manor;  a  pofleflion  held 
by  fome  tenure  of  a  fuperior. — As  they  were  honoured 
by  great  privileges,  fo  their  lands  were  in  the  nature  of 
fiefs,  for  which  the  pofieffbrs  were  obliged  to  do  perfonal 
fervice  at  fea.  Arbuthnot. 

Fief,  which  in  law  we  call  fee,  is  in  other  countries  the 
contrary  to  chattels:  in  Germany,  certain  diftrifts  or  ter¬ 
ritories  are  called  fiefs-,  where  there  are  fiefs  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  See  the  articles  Fee,  and  Tenure. 

FIELD,/!  [pelb,  Sax. field,  Germ,  veld ,  Dut.]  Ground 
not  inhabited  ;  not  built  on  : 

Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love, 

And  we  will  all  the  pleafures  prove, 
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That  hills  and  valleys,  dale  and  field , 

And  all  the  craggy  mountains  yield.  Raleigh. 

Ground  not  enclcfed. — Field  lands  are  not  exempted  from 
mildews,  nor  yet  from  fmut,-  where  it  is  more  than  in 
inclofed  lands.  Mortimer. — Cultivated  tract  of  ground  : 
Or  great  Ofiris  who  firft  taught  the  fwain 
In  Pharian  fields  to  fovv  the  golden  grain.  Pope. 

The  open  country;  oppofed  to  lioufe  or  quarters.  The 
ground  of  battle. — When  a  man  is  in  the  field,  a  moderate 
(kill  in  fencing  rather  expofes  him  to  the  fword  of  his 
enemy,  than  fecures  him  from  it.  Locke. — A  battle';  a 
campaign  ;  the  adtion  of  an  army  while  it  keeps  the  field  : 

You  maintain  feveral  factions; 

And  while  a  field  fhould  be  difpatch’d  and  fought, 

You  are  difputing  of  your  generals.  Shakefpeare. 

A  wide  expanfe  : 

The  god  a  clearer  fpace  for  heaven  defign’d  ; 

Where  fields  of  light  and  liquid  ether  flow, 

Purg’d  from  the  pond’rous  dregs  of  earth  below.  Dry  den. 
Space  ;  -cpmpafs  ;  extent. — 'The  ill  natured  man  gives 
himfelf  a  large  field  to  expatiate  in;  he  expofes  failings 
in  human  nature.  Addifun.  —  1  fhould  enter  upon  a  field 
too  w  ide,  if  1  fhould  difplay  all  the  advantages  of  peace. 
Sinai  ridge. 

Who  can  this  field  of  miracles  furvey 
And  not  with  Galen  all  in  rapture  fay, 

Behold  a  God,  adore  him,  and  obey.  Blackmore. 

The  ground  or  blank  fpace  on  which  figures  are  drawn. 

■ — Let  the  field  or  ground  of  the  picture  be  clear,  light, 
and  well  united  with  colour.  Dryden. — [In  heraldry.] 
The  furfuce  of  a  fiiield. 

FIELD  (Richard),  a  learned  divine  of  the  church  of 
England,  born  at  Hempfted,  in  Hertfordfhire,  in  1561. 
He  was  lent  to  Oxford  in  1577,  and  admitted  a  member 
of  Magdalen-college,  from  which  he  removed  to  Mag- 
dalen-hall,  where  for  about  feven  years  he  delivered  lec¬ 
tures  in  logic  and  philofophy,  and  on  Sundays  catecheti¬ 
cal  lectures,  which  were  attended  by  many  learned  mem¬ 
bers  of  t he  univerfity,  belonging  to  other  colleges.  At 
this  time  he  was  efteemed  one  of  the  ablc-ft  difputants  in 
Oxford.  Afterwards  he  became  divinity  reader  fora  time 
in  the  cathedral  church  at  Winchefter ;  and,  in  1594,  when 
he  had  taken  his  degree  of  bachelor  in  divinity,  was  chofen 
divinity  reader  to  the  honourable  fociety  of  Lincoln’s- 
jnn,  in  London.  In  that  fituation  his  fc-rvices  and  man¬ 
ners  gained  him  numerous  admirers  among  the  learned 
members*  one  of  whom,  without  any  fol ici ration ,  pre- 
fented  him  to  the  valuable  living  of  Burghclere,  in  Hamp- 
fhire.  In  1598,  being  then  doctor  of  divinity,  he  was 
made  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  queen  Elizabeth,  and  foon 
afterwards  prebendary  of  Windfor.  Soon  after  the  accef- 
fion  of  James  I.  Dr.  Field  was  appointed  chaplain  in  or¬ 
dinary  to  his  majefty,  and  was  included  in  fpecial  com- 
miflions  that  were  ilTiied  for  ecclefiaftical  caufes,  and  the 
exercife  of  fpiritual  jurifdidtion  within  the  diocefe  of 
AVinchefter.  In  1604,  he  was  nominated  canon  of  Wind¬ 
for;  and,  in  the  following  year,  when  the  king  w-as  to  be 
entertained  at  Oxford,  he  was  fent  for  to  take  a  part  in 
the  divinity  act.  The  manner  in  which  he  acquitted  him¬ 
felf  on  that  occafion,  reflected  great  credit  on  his  learn¬ 
ing  and  acutenefs,  and  afforded  uncommon  fatisfadtion  to 
the  f  p  lend  id  a,.d  learned  audience.  In  1606,  Dr.  Field 
publilhed,  at  London,  that  work  on  which  his  fame  de¬ 
pends  with  potlerity.  Its  title  is,  Of  the  Church,  four 
Books,  folio;  to  which,  in  1610,  he  added  a  fifth,  with 
an  appendix,  containing  A  Defence  of  fuch  Palfages  of 
the  formdr  Books  that  have  been  excepted  againft,  or 
wrefted  to  the  Maintenance  of  the  Romifh  Errors.  They 
were  afterwards  reprinted  at  Oxford,  in  1628.  By  this 
performance,  Dr.  Field  fecured  among  his  contempora¬ 
ries  the  higheft  reputation  for  extenfive  learning,  and  nice 
cafuiftical  knowledge;,  and  was  often  confulted  by  per- 
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fons  of  elevated  rank  in  the  church,  on  difficult  ecclefi¬ 
aftical  and  theological  queftions.  About  the  year  1610, 
the  king  bellowed  upon  him  the  deanery  of  Gloucefler. 
Dr.  Field  was  alfo  intended  for  the  fee  of  Oxford';  but 
he  was  fuddenly  carried  off  by  an  apoplexy,  in  iGi6,  in 
bis  fifty-fifth  year.  A  little  before  his  death  he  had  partly 
compofed,  but  not  finifhed,  a  work  entitled  A  View  of 
the  Controvcrfies  in  Religion,  which  in  thefe  laft  Times 
have  caufed  the  lamentable  Divifions  of  the  Chriflian 
AVorld. 

FIELD  OF  VIEW,  or  of  Vision,  in  optics,  the  whole 
fpace  or  extent  within  which  objedts  can  be  feen  through 
an  optical  machine,  or  at  one  view  of  the  eye  without 
turning  it.  The  precife  limits  of  this  fpace  are  not 
ea (11  y  afeertained  for  the  natural  view  of  the  eye.  In 
looking  at  a  fmall  diflance,  we  have  an  imperfedt  glimpfe 
of  o'ojedts  through  almoft  the  extent  of  a  hemifphere,  or 
at  lead  for  above  fixtv  degrees  each  way  from  the  optic 
axis;  but,  towards  the  extremity  of  this  fpace,  objects 
are  very  imperfedtly  ieen  ;  and  the  diameter  of  the  field 
of  diftindt  vifion  does  not  fubtend  an  angle  of  more  tlian 
five  degrees  at  moft,  fo  that  the  diameter  uf  a  diftindt  iniage 
on  the  retina  is  lefs  than  of  an  inch;  but  it  is  pro¬ 
bably  much  lefs. 

FIELD-B A'SIL.  See  Thymus  Acinos. 

FIELD  BED, /!  A  bed  contrived  to  be  fet  up  eafily 
in  the  field  : 

Romeo,  good  night ;  I’ll  to  my  truckle  bed, 

This  field-bed  is  too  cold  for  me  to  deep.  Shakefpeare. 

FIELD-BOOK,/!  The  book  which  furveyors  ufe  in 
the  field  in  taking  down  their  angles  and  didances. 

FIELD-COLOURS,  f.  among  military  men,  fmall 
flags  carried  along  with  the  quarter-mader-general,  in 
marking  out  tire  ground  for  the  fquadrons  and  battalions 
of  an  army. 

FIELD-FORT,/",  in  fortification,  a  fort  towards  the 
field  ;  a  fort  thrown  up  in  the  field. 

FIELD-M AD'DER.  See  Skekardia. 

FIELD-MARSHAL,/’.  Commander  of  an  army. 

FIELD-MOUSE,/'.  [ nitedula ,  Lat.]  A  moufe  that  bur¬ 
rows  in  banks,  and  makes  her  hoiife  with  various  apart¬ 
ments.  See  Mus. — The  ficld-mcufe  builds  her  garner 
under  ground.  Dryden. 

FIELD-OFFICER,/!  An  officer  w.hofe  command  in 
the  field  extends  to  a  whole  regiment :  as  the  colonel, 
licutenantX’olonel,  and  major. 

FIELD-PIECE,  adj.  Small  cannon  tiled  in  battles. — 
The  baffit,  planting  Iris field-pieces  upon  the  hills,  did  from 
thence  grievoufly  annoy  tlie  defendants.  Knollcs. 

FIELD-PREACHING,/!  Preaching  a  fetmon  in  a 
field  or  open  place  : 

No  canting,  no  fly  jefuitical  arts. 

Field-preaching ,  hypocrify,  learning,  or  parts.  Cambridge. 

FIELD-SPORTS,/.  Diverfions  of  (hooting  and  hunt¬ 
ing. — All  gaming,  field-fports,  and  fuch  fort  ofamufements, 
I  look  upon  as  frivolous.  Chejlerfie/d. 

FIELD-STAFF,  f.  A  ftatf  carried  by  gunners,  in 
which  they  ferevv  lighted  matches. 

FIELD-WORK,/!  in  fortification,  a  work  thrown  up 
on  any  emergence. 

EIELD'ED,  adj.  Being  in  field  of  battle  : 

Now,  Mars,  I  pry’thee,  make  us  quick  in  work; 

That  we  v*  it h  Looking  fwords  may  march  from  hence, 

To  help  our  fielded  friends.  Shakefpeare. 

FIELD'FARE,/!  [pelb  and  papian,  Sax.  to  wander  in 
the  fields  ;  lu'rdus  pilaris,  Lat.]  A  ipecies  of  the  migrating 
thruffi.  See  Turdus. — Winter  birds,  as  woodcocks  and 
fieldfares ,  if  they  come  early  out  of  the  northern  countries, 
with  us  fhew  cold  winters.  Bacon. 

FIEL'DING  (Henry),  a  writer  diflinguiflied  for  his 
humour  and  knowledge  of  mankind,  born  in  1707,  at 
Sharpham,  near  Glultunbury.  His  father,  a  defeendant 
front  the  noble  family  of -Fielding,  was  a  military  officer, 

and 
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and  died  a  lieutenant-general.  Henry  was  his  eidefl  fon, 
by  his  firft  wife,  a  daughter  of  fir  Henry  Gould,  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  king’s-bench.  He  was  fent  early  to 
Eton  fchool,  where  he  laid  in  a  reputable  flock  of  cla (Tical 
learning.  Thence  he  went  to  Leyden,  at  which  univer- 
fity  he  ihidied  the  civil  law  with  great  application  ;  but 
the  flraitened  circumftances  of  his  father,  who  had  a  nu¬ 
merous  family, .laid  him  under  the  neceffity  of  returning 
to  England,  after  an  abfence  of  only  two  years.  He  now 
commenced  w  riter  for  the  flage,  and  his  firft  piece,  a  co¬ 
medy,  entitled  Love  in  feveral  Mafks,  was  brought  out 
in  his  tweoty-firft  year.  From  that  period  his  fertile  pen 
produced  annually  a  crop  of  pieces,  all  of  the  comic  kind, 
of  which  it  is  unneceftkry  to  name  the  titles,  fince  fcarcely 
any  of  them  have  obtained  a  permanent  Ration  upon  the 
Rage.  Some  of  his  works  are  no  more  than  free  tranfla- 
tions  from  the  French,  of  which  L’Avare  of  Molfere, 
prefented  under  the  title  of  the  Mifer,  was  the  mod  fuc- 
cefsful.  In  fonte  of  his  pieces  he  touched  upon  political 
topics  ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  writers  who  by  this  means 
contributed  to  the  aCt  for  limiting  the  number  of  theatres, 
and  fubmitting  dramatic  performances  to  the  examination 
of  the  lord  chamberlain. 

When  Fielding  was  about  twenty-feven  years  of  age, 
he  married  a  young  lady  of  Salifbury  ;  after  which  he  en¬ 
tered  at  the  Temple,  and  ftudied  the  law  with  great  a  (li¬ 
ef  u  i  t  y .  It  was,  however,  neceffiiry  for  him  to  devote 
fome  portion  of  his  time  to  immediate  profit ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  befides  continuing  to  write  for  the  ftage,  he  em¬ 
ployed  his  pen  on  a  variety  of  occafional  fubjefts.  He 
wrote  in  a  periodical  paper  entitled  The  Champion  ;  and 
eompofed  An  EfTay  cn  Converfation  ;  An  Eftay  on  the 
Knowledge  and  Characters  of  Men  ;  and  A  Journey  from 
this  World  to  the  next ;  in  all  which  he  difplayed  a  fund 
of  good  fenfe  and  acquaintance  with  mankind.  He  made 
attempts  in  poetry,  but  they  were  too  deficient  in  cor- 
reCtnefs  to  acquire  him  any  reputation  in  that  walk.  His 
Hiftory  of  Jonathan  Wild  may  be  regarded  as  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  that  kind  of  humorous  and  fttiric  delinea¬ 
tion  of  character  in  fictitious  adventures,  which  he  after¬ 
wards  praCtifed  with  fo  much  diftinCtion.  In  1742,  he 
publiftied  his  Hiftory  and  Adventures  of  Jofeph  Andrews. 
In  this  performance,  the  grave  Cervantic  ftyle  cf  humour 
is  imitated  ;  and  the  principal  character,  parfon  Adams, 
by  his  fingularities,  is  rendered,  as  it  were,  the  Quixote 
of  the  piece.  His  fuccefs,  however,  as  a  novel-writer, 
vva-s  not  very  likely  to  produce  fuccefs  at  the  bar;  and 
Iris  application  to  profeftional  purfuits  was  too  defultory 
to  raife  him  to  eminence.  He  received  little  emolument 
from  his  legal  practice,  and  his  other  fupplies  were  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  demands  of  a  mode  of  life  never  regulated 
by  economy.  Being  warmly  attached  to  the  caufe  of  li¬ 
berty  and  proteftantifm,  he  endeavoured  to  ferve  it,  dur¬ 
ing  the  rebellion  of  1745,  by  a  periodical  paper  entitLed 
The  true  Patriot,  which  was  followed  by  the  Jacobite 
Journal.  It  is  probable  that  a  farther  motive  might  be, 
the  hope  of  making  a  merit  with  the  government ;  and 
lie  feerns  to  have  obtained  it  in  his  appointment  to  the 
office  of  a  Middlefex  juftice.  It  is  greatly  to  his  credit 
that  he  employed  his  talents  to  render  that  office  truly 
refpeCtable,  by  attending  to  the  prevention  of  crimes, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  police.  He  publiftied,  in 
1749,  a  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,  containing  an  accu¬ 
rate  account  of  ihe  inftitution  and  particular  duties  of 
grand  Juries.  His  Enquiry  into  the  Caufes  of  the  In- 
•creafe  of  Robbers,  &c.  dedicated  to  lord  chancellor  Hard- 
vvicke,  was  efteemed  a  very  judicious  and  ufeful  perform¬ 
ance  ;  and  his  Propofal  for  the  Maintenance  of  the  Poor, 
evinced  much  diligent  refearch  into  !  hat  difficult  fubjeCt. 

It  was  in  the  intervals  of  thefe  ferious  occupations  that 
lie  found  leifure  to  write  his  principal  work  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  invention,  the  novel  of  Tom  Jones,  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  well  received,  and  gained  him  in¬ 
finite  reputation  in  this  fpecies  of  compofition.  His 
third  novel,  entitled  Amelia,  appeared  in  1751.  It  is 
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inferior  to  Tom  Jones  in  point  of  variety  and  invention, 
though  even  in  tliofe  refpeCts  it  may  vie  with  many  ad¬ 
mired  compofitions  of  the  kind.  But  its  true  character 
is  that  of  a  feries  of  domeftic  paintings,  drawn,  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  in  part  from  his  own  family  hiftory.  It  has  more 
of  the  pathetic  and  lefs  of  the  humorous  than  his  other 
pieces.  After  this  period,  his  conftitution,  undermined 
by  repeated  attacks  of  t lie  gout,  rapidly  gave  way.  His 
mind,  however,  retained  its  activity  ;  and  lie  engaged  in 
a  new  periodical  paper,  entitled  the  Covent-garden  Jour¬ 
nal,  of  which  two  numbers  a-week  were  publiftied  for  a 
twelvemonth,  to  the  general  entertainment  of  its  readers. 
Its  farther  progrefs  was  flopped  by  the  author’s  ill  health, 
who  was  now  fallen  into  a  dropfy  ;  and  he  was  advifed 
to  tfy  the  climate  of  Portugal.  The  laft  effort  of  his  pen 
was  to  write  an  account  of  his  voyage,  marked  with  the 
peculiar  character  of  his  genius.  About  two  months 
after  his  arrival  at  Lifbon  he  funk  under  bis  malady,  Oc¬ 
tober  8,  1754,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  Mr. 
Fielding’s  novels  are  chiefly  diflinguiftied  for  their  hu¬ 
mour;  a  .humour  w  hich,  if  not  of  the  moll  refined  and 
delicate  kind,  is  original,  and  peculiar  to  himfelf.  The 
characters  which  he  draws  are  lively  and  natural,  and 
marked  with  the  fbokes  of  a  bold  pencil.  The  general 
fcope  of  his  ftdries  is  favourable  to  humanity  and  good- 
nefs  of  heart ;  and  in  Tom  Jones,  his  greateft  work,  the 
artful  conduCt  of  the  fable,  and  the  fibferviency  of  all 
the  incidents,  to  the  winding  up  of  the  whale,  deferve 
much  praife.  Thofe,  however,  who  queftion  the  moral 
tendency  of  this  production,  cannot  but  give  him  credit 
for  t he  conftant  reverence  he  paid  to  revealed  religion  ; 
in  the  defence  of  which,  lie  had  projected  an  elaborate 
refutation  of  the  pofllnimous  works  of  Bolingbroke. 

Sarah  Fielding,  third  lifter  of  Henry,  made  herfe'f 
known  among  the  literary  females  of  England  by  two 
novels,  David  Simple,  and  The  Cry;  and  Xenophon’s 
Memoirs  cf  Socrates,  tranflated  from  the  Greek.  Sir 
John  Fielding,  his  half-brother,  long  took  the  lead  in 
the  management  of  the  police  of  London. 

FIELEWEER',  an  ifiand  of  Norway,  near  the  weft 
coaft,  twenty-two. miles  long,  and  four  wide,  with  a  town 
of  the  fame  name  :  forty-eight  miles  weft-nerth-w eft  of 
Drontheim, 

FIEND,  f.  [pent?,  pionD,  Sax.  a  foe.]  An  enemy  ; 
the  great  enemy  of  mankind  ;  Satan;  the  deviL — Tom  is 
followed  by  the  foul  fiend.  Skakefpeare. —  An  infernal  be¬ 
ing. — The  fiend  remounts  his  courfer.  Dry  den . 

O  woman  !  woman  !  when  to  ill  thy  mind 

Is  bent,  all  hell  contains  no  fouler  fiend.  ■  Pope. 

FIE'NES,  or  Fines,  [of  Ingram  Fienes,  Inifband  of  Sy- 
bylla,  heirefs  of  Faram  of  Bononia.]  A  furname. 

FIENVIL'LER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Somme  :  five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Dourlens. 

FIE'NUS  (Thomas),  an  ingenious  and  learned  phyfi- 
cian,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1566.  He  went  into  Italy  to 
ftudy  phyfic  under  Mercurialis  and  Aldrovandus  ;  and  on 
his  return  diftinguifhed  himfelf  fo  much  in  the  univerfity 
of  Louvain,  that  he  was  there  chofen  profeffior  of  phyfic, 
and  was  afterwards  made  phyfician  to  the  duke  of  Ba¬ 
varia.  Lie  wrote  feveral  works;  the  moft  efteemed  of 
which  were,  De  viribus  lmaginationis  ;  and  De  Formatione  Foe¬ 
tus.  He  died  at  Louvain  in  1631. 

FIE'RAS,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province,  of  Hol¬ 
land  :  twelve  miles  north-weft  of  Ward-berg. 

FIERCE,  ad],  \_fier,  Fr.  /croxyLat.  ]  Savage;  rave¬ 
nous;  eafily  enraged. — Thou  hunteft  me  as  a  fierce  lion. 
Job. — Vehement  in  rage  ;  eager  of  mifehief: 

With  that  the  god,  whofe  earthquakes  rock  the  ground. 
Fierce  to  Phceacia  croft  the  vaft  profound.  Pope. 

Violent;  outrageous;  vehement. — Curfed  be  their  an¬ 
ger,  for  it  was  fierce-,  and  their  wrath,  for  it  was  cruel. 
Gen.  xlix.  7.  —  Paflionate  ;  angry  ;  furious. — A  man  brings 
his.  mind  to  be  pofitive  and  fierce  for  pofitions  whofe  evi- 
4  dcnce 
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dence  he  has  never  examined.  Locke. — Strong;  forcible; 
violent ;  with  celerity. — The  (hips,  though  fo  great,  are 
driven  of  fierce  winds  ;  yet  are  they  turned  about  with  a 
very  fmall  helm.  Ja.  iii.  4. 

FJER'CELY,  adv.  Violently;  furiouf!y. — The  air, 
if  very  cold,  irritateth  the  flame,  and  maketh  it  burn 
more  fiercely,  as  fire  fcorcheth  in  frofty  weather.  Bacon. 

FIER'CENESS,  f.  Ferocity;  favagenefs. — The  de¬ 
feat  of  heat  which  gives  fiercenefs  to  our  natures,  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  that  roughnefs  of  our  language.  Swift. — Eager- 
nefs  for  blood  ;  fury. — Suddenly  there  came  out  of  a 
wood  a  monflrous  lien,  with  a  (he-bear  not  far  from  him, 
oflittle  lefs  fiercenefs.  Sidney. — Qvucknefs  to  attack  ;  keen- 
nefs  in  anger  and  refentment : 

The  Greeks  are  ftrong,  and  fkilful  to  their  firength, 

Fierce  to  their  (kill,  and  to  their  fiercenefs  valiant.  Skakefp. 
Violence  ;  outrageous  paflion  : 

His  pride  and  brutal  fiercenefs  I  abhor; 

But  fcorn  your  mean  fufpicions  of  me  more.  Dryden. 
Vehemence  ;  hafiy  force. 

FI'ERl  FA'CIAS,  in  law,  a  judicial  writ  of  execu¬ 
tion,  that  lies  where  judgment  is  had  for  debt  or  damages 
recovered  in  the  king’s  courts  ;  by  which  writ  the  fheriff 
is  commanded  to  levy  the  debt  and  damages  of  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  the  defendant.  See  the  article  Execu¬ 
tion.  This  writ,  though  mentioned  in  the  fiatute  of 
Will.  II.  13  Edw.  I.  c.  18,  is  a  writ  of  execution  at  com¬ 
mon-law,  and  is  called  a  fieri,  facias,  becaufe  the  words  of 
the  writ,  directed  to  the  Iheriff,  are  quod  fieri  facias  de  bonis 
(3  cata/lis,  &c.  and  from  thefe  words  the  writ  takes  its  de¬ 
nomination.  Co.  Lilt.  290  b.  This  writ  is  to  be  lued  out 
within  a  year  and  a  day  after  judgment ;  or  the  judgment 
muft  be  revived  by  feire  facias  ;  but  if  a  fieri  facias  fued  in 
time,  be  not  executed,  a  fecond  fieri  facias,  or  elegit,  may 
be  fued  out.  If  a  man  recover  debt  againfl  A.  B.  and 
levy  part  of  it  by  fieri  facias,  and  this  writ  is  returned,  yet 
he  may  take  the  body  in  execution  by  capias  for  the  reft 
of  the  debt.  RoL.  Air.  904.  The  fheriff  on  a  fieri  facias  is  to 
do  his  beft  endeavours  to  levy  the  money  upon  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  the  defendant ;  and  for  that  purpofe  to 
enquire  after  his  goods,  &c.  And  the  plaintiff  may  enquire 
and  rearch  if  he  can  find  any,  and  give  notice  thereof  to 
the  fheriff,  who  ex  officio  is  to  take  and  fell  them  if  he  can, 
or  if  not,  by  a  writ  of  venditioni  exponas.  <■ 2  S/iep.  Abr.  1 1 1. 

The  (heriff  cannot  deliver  the  goods  by  him  taken  in 
execution  to  the  plaintiff  in  futisfaction  of  his  debt ;  be¬ 
caufe  his  authority  is  to  fell  the  goods,  tut.  589.  And  if 
a  fheriff  fells  the  goods  taken  by  fieri  facias  at  under-price, 
the  fale  is  good,  and  the  defendant  can  have  no  remedy  ; 
though  where  there  appears  to  be  covin  between  the  (he¬ 
riff  and  the  buyer,  the  owner  (hall  have  his  adtion  upon 
the  cafe.  1  Salk.  28.  On  a  fieri  facias  the  fheriff  has  power 
to  take  any  thing  but  wearing  cloth.es;  and  if  the  defend¬ 
ant  hath  two  gowns,  &c.  it  is  (aid  lie  may  fell  one.  If 
the  fheriff  executes  a  writ  of  fieri  facias,  he  may  afterwards 
return  nulla  bona,  if  there  appear  a  prerogative  writ ;  or, 
on  better  information,  that  the  goods  taken  were  not  the 
defendant’s.  Comb  356.  By  the  feizure  of  the  goods,  the 
fheriff  hath  a  property  in  them  *  but  goods  of  a  ftranger, 
See.  in  the  polfefiion  of  the  defendant,  (hall  not  be  feized 
in  execution;  for  the  (heriff  at  his  peril  muft  take  notice 
whofe  goods  they  are  :  though,  if  the  (heriff  enquires  by 
a  jury,  where  the  property  is  lodged,  and  it  is  found  that 
they  are  the  defendant’s  goods,  v\  hen  they  are  not,  this 
will  indemnify  the  fheriff.  Wood's  Inf.  6 08.  The  fheriff 
cannot  break  open  the  door  of  an  houfe  to  execute  a 
fieri  facias  upon  the  goods  of  the  owner  or  occupier  ;  but 
a  man’s  houfe  (hall  be  a  protection  for  his  own  goods  only, 
and  not  for  the  goods  of  another.  2  Nelf.  Abr.  77 5.  If  the 
defendant  is  a  beneficed  clergyman,  and  the  fheriff  returns 
quod  ejl  clericus  beneficiatus,  (Be.  a  writ  (hall  go  to  the  bifhop 
of  the  diocefe  to  levy  the  debt  de  bonis  ccclefiajlicis,  who 
thereupon  fends  forth  a  fequeftration  of  the  profits  of 
the  clerk’s  benefice,  directed  to  the  churchwardens.,  &c. 
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But  this  writ  of  fequeftration  muft  be  renewed  every  term. 

2  Inf.  4,  47  2  ■ 

FI'ERINESS,  f  Hot  qualifies;  heat;  acrimony.— = 
The  allies,  by  their  heat,  their  fierinefs,  and  their  drynefs, 
belong  to  the  element  of  earth.  Boyle. — Heat  of  temper; 
intellect ual  ardour. — The  Italians,  notwithstanding  their 
natural  fierinefs  of  temper,  affect  always  to  appear  fober 
and  fedate.  Addifn. 

FI'ERY,  adj.  Confiding  of  fire  : 

Scarcely  bad  Phoebus  in  the  gloomy  eaft 
Yet  harneffed  his fiery-LootoA  team, 

Ne  rear’d  above  the  earth  his  flaming  creft, 

When  the  laft  deadly-fmoak  aloft  did  fteam.  Spenfer. 

Hot  like  fire  : 

Hath  thy  fiery  heart  fo  parcht  thy  entrails, 

That  not  a  tear  can  fall  for  Rutland’s  death  ?  Shaiefpcare . 

Vehement;  ardent;  aCtive  : 

Then  fiery  expedition  be  my  wing, 

Jove’s  Mercury,  and  herald  for  a  king.  Shakcfpcare. 

Paflionate  ;  outrageous;  eafily  provoked  : 

You  know  the  fiery  quality  of  the  duke  5 

How  unremoveable  and  fix t  is  lie 

In  his  own  courfe.  Shakefpeare. 

Unreftrained  ;  fierce: 

Through  Elis  and  the  Grecian  towns  be  flew  ; 

Th’  audacious  wretch  four  fiery  courfers  drew.  Dryden. 

Heated  by  fire  : 

See  !  from  the  brake  the  whirring  pheafant  fprings, 

And  mounts  exulting  on  triumphant  wings  : 

Short  is  his  joy  ;  he  feels  the  fiery  wound, 

Flutters  in  blood,  and  panting  beats  the  ground.  Pope. 

FI'ERY  TRIPLI'CITY,  in  aftrology,  are  thofe  figns 
of  the  zodiac  w  hich  furpafs  the  reft  in  fiery  qualities,  viz. 
heat  and  drynefs,  as  Leo,  Aries,  and  Sagittarius. 

FIESO'LA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Tufcany, 
the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Florence:  three  miles 
north-eaft  of  Florence. 

FIFE,  f.  [ fifre ,  Fr.]  A  pipe  blown  to  the  drum;  mi¬ 
litary  wind  rnulic  : 

Farewel  the  plumed  troops,  and  the  big  war 
That  make  ambkion  virtue!  oh  farewel  ! 

Farewel  the  neighing  (teed  and  the  thrill  trump, 

The  fpirit-ftirring  drum,  the  ear-piercingyf/e.  Shakcfpcare . 

FIFE-RAILS,  f.  in  a  fliip,  are  fuch  as  are  placed  on 
bannifters  on  each  fide  of  the  top  of  the  poop,  &c. 

FI  FENE'SS,  a  cape  of  Scotland,  of  the  eaft  coaft  of  the 
county  of  Fife  :  nine  miles  fouth-euft  of  St.  Andrew’s. 
Lat.  56.  15.  N.  I011.0.  34.  E.  Edinburgh. 

FI'FESHIRE,  a  county  of  Scotland,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  river Tay  ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  German  Ocean; 
on  the  fouth  by  the  Frith  of  Forth  ;  and  on  the  weft  by 
the  counties  of  Ivinrofs  and  Perth  ;  about  thirty-two  miles 
in  length  from  north-eaft  to  fouth-weft,  and  from  feven 
to  fixteen  in  breadth.  This  county,  as  well  as  the  reft 
in  the  kingdom,  was  formerly  fubject  to  a  thane,  which  in 
the  old  Saxon  language,  as  likewife  in  the  Danifh,  figni- 
fies  a  fervant  of  the  king-  but  Malcolm  Canmore  appointed 
Macduff,  who  was  thane  of  Fife,  firft  hereditary  eaiTof 
Fife,  for  his  fervices,  granting  to  his  pofterity  the  right 
of  placing  the  king  in  his  chair  at  his  coronation,  the 
command  of  the  van  in  the  king’s  army,  and  power  to 
compound  for  a  fum  of  money  for  the  accidental  murder 
of  a  nobleman  or  commoner.  The  county  of  Fife  is  ex¬ 
tremely  populous  and  fertile,  abounding  with  cattle,  coal, 
iron,  lime-ftone,  and  well  furnifhed  with  manufactures. 
The  number  of  towns  is  unparalleled,  for  the  whole  (here 
from  Grail  to  Culrofs,  about  forty  Englifh  miles,  is  one 
continued  chain  of  towns  and  villages.  Nor  are  the  houfes 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  lefs  numerous  in  the  interior 
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parts  than  the  towns  on  the  coaft.  Numerous  and  valua¬ 
ble  plantations  of  trees  are  formed  in  different  parts  of 
the  county,  thofe  towards  the  coaft  have  been  much  in¬ 
jured  by  the  fpray  of  the  fea  ;  while  thofe'in  the  interior 
parts  flourilh  exceedingly.  Cupar  is  the  county  town. 

FIFFA'RO.y.  [Italian.]  A  fmall  pipe,  or  flagelet, 
nfed  by  the  Germans,  together  with  a  drum,  in  the  army. 
It  is  tiled  in  this  country  by  thofe  who  go  about  with  wild 
beads  or  bears  for  fhew. 

FIFTEE'N,  adj.  [pyptyne,  Sax.]  Five  and  ten. — I 
have  dreamed  and  flept  fome  fifteen  years  and  more. 
Shdkefpearc. 

FIFTEE'NTH,  adj.  [ppceo^Sa,  Sax.]  The  ordinal 
of  fifteen  ;  the  fifth  after  the  tenth.  Containing  one  part 
in  fifteen. — London  fends  but  four  burgeffes  to  parlia¬ 
ment,  although  it  bears  th t  fifteenth  part  of  the  charge  of 
the  whole  nation  in  all  public  taxes  and  levies.  Graunt. 

FIFTEE'NTHS,  f.  in  law,  a  tribute  or  impofition  of 
money,  anciently  laid  upon  cities,  boroughs,  &c.  through 
the  whole  realm  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  it  amounted  to  a  fif¬ 
teenth  part  of  that  which  each  city  or  town  was  valued 
at,  or  a  fifteenth  of  every  man’s  perfonal  eftate  according  to 
a  reafonable  valuation.  And  every  town  knew  what  was 
a  fifteenth  part,  which  was  always  the  fame  ;  whereas  a 
fubfidy  raifed  on  every  particular  man’s  lands  or  goods, 
was  adjudged  uncertain;  and  in  that  regard  the  fifteenth 
feems  to  have  been  a  rate  formerly  laid  upon  every  town  ; 
according  to  the  land,  or  circuit  belonging  to  it.  Camd. 
Brit.  171.  There  are  certain  rates  mentioned  in  Domefday, 
for  levying  this  tribute  yearly  ;  but  fince,  though  the  rate 
be  certain,  it  is  not  to  be  levied  but  by  parliament.  By 
31  Edw.  III.  c.  13,  a  fifteenth  was  granted,  for  pardon, 
&c.  The  7  Edw.  VI.  c.  4,  granted  a  fubfidy  and  two  fif¬ 
teenths  by  the  temporalty,  See.  And  in  the  1,  5,  Sec. 
Eliz.  and  r,  3,  and  18,  Jac.  I.  fifteenths  and  tenths  were 
granted  for  maintaining  the  wars.  See  1  Com.  309. 

FIFTH,  adj.  fppra,  Sax.]  The  ordinal  of  five  ;  the 
next  to  the  fourth  : 

With  fmiling  afpeft  you  ferenely  move, 

In  your  fifth  orb,  and  rule  the  realm  of  love.  Dryden. 

All  the  ordinals  are  taken  elliptically  for  the  part  which 
they  exprefs  ;  a  fifth,  a  fifth  part ;  a  third,  a  third  part. — 
The  public  Iliall  have  loft  four  fifths  of  its  annual  income 
for  ever.  Swift. 

FIFTH,yi  in  mufic,  one  of  the  harmonical  intervals  or 
concords;  called  by  the  ancients  diapente.  The  fifth  is 
the  third  in  order  of  the  concords,  and  the  ratio  of  the 
chords  that  produce  it,  is  that  of  3  to  2.  It  is  called 
fifth,  becaufe  it  contains  five  terms,  or  founds,  between 
its  extremes,  and  four  degrees  ;  fo  that  in  the  natural 
fcale  of  mufic  it  comes  in  the  fifth  place,  or  order,  from 
the  fundamental.  The  imperfedt  or  defedlive  fifth,  by 
the  ancients  called  femidiapente,  is  lefs  than  the  fifth  by  a 
mean  femitone.  See  Music. 

FIFTH'LY,  adv.  In  the  fifth  place. — Fifthly,  living 
creatures  have  a  more  exadt  figure  than  plants.  Bacon. 

FIF'TIETH,  adj.  [pipceogoSa,  Sax.]  The  ordinal 
of  fifty. — If  this  medium  be  rarer  within  the  fun’s"  body 
than  at  its  furface,  and  rarer  there  than  at  the  hundredth 
part  of  an  inch  from  its  body,  and  rarer  there  than  at  the 
fiftieth  part  of  an  inch  from  its  body,  and  rarer  there  than 
at  the  orb  of  Saturn,  I  fee  no  reafon  why  the  increafe  of 
denfity  fliould  ftop  any  where.  Newton. 

FIF'TY,  adj.  [ppug,  Sax.]  Five  tens. — Judas  or¬ 
dained  captains  over  thoufands,  hundreds,  fifties,  and  tens. 
1  Mac.  iii.  55. 

FIG,  /.  [ficus,  Lat.  figo.  Span,  figue,  Fr.]  The  tree 
that  bears  figs. — See  Ficus. 

Full  on  its  crown  a  fig' s  green  branches  rife, 

And  ftioot  a  leafy  foreft  to  the  Ikies.  /  Pope. 

Or  lead  me  through  the  maze, 

Embowering  endlefs  of  the  Indian  fig.  Tkomfon, 
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The  fruit  of  the  fig-tree.— -Figs  are  great  fubduers  of  acri¬ 
mony.  Arbuthnot. 

FIG  (Indian).  See  Cactus,  vol.iii.  579. 

FIG  (Pharaoh’s).  See  Ficus  and  Musa. 
FIG-LEAF,  f.  Leaf  of  the  fig-tree. — They  fewed  fig- 
leaves  together.  Gen.  iii.  7. 

FIG-MARIGOLD.  See  Mesembryanthf.mum. 
FIG-TREE,  f.  The  tree  that  bears  figs. — Although 
the  fig-tree  fliall  not  bl'o Horn,  neither  fliall  fruit  be  in  the 
vines.  Ilabakkuh. — See  Ficus,  p.  350. 

FIG-TREE  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  north-eaft  coaft  of 
the  illand  of  Jamaica.  Lat.  18.  18.  N.  Ion.  76.  19.  W. 
Greenwich. 

FIG-TREE  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  illand 
of  St.  Chriftopher’s,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  near  Sandy  Point. 
FIG-WORT.  See  Scrophui.aria. 

To  FIG,  v.  a.  To  infult  with  contemptuous  motions 
of  the  fingers. — See  Fico. 

When  Piftol  lies,  do  this,  and  fig  me  like 

The  bragging  Spaniard.  Shakefpeare. 

To  put  fomething  ufeiefs  into  one’s  head.  Low  cant.~~= 
Away  to  the  fovv  (lie  goes,  and  figs  her  in  the  crown  with 
another  ftory.  VFJlrange. 

FIGARUO'LO,  an  ifland  near  the  coaft  of  Venetian 
Iftria,  in  the  Adriatic.  Lat.  45.  18.  N.  Ion.  31.  33.  E, 
Ferro. 

FPGEAC,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftrict,  in  the  department  of  the  Lot,  on  the  Selle,  con¬ 
taining  about  3300  inhabitants  :  fixteen  leagues  north-eaft 
of  Montauban,  and  nine  eaft  of  Cahors.  Lat.  44.  37.  N. 
Ion.  59.  43.  E.  Ferro. 

FI'GEN,  a  river  of  Norway,  which  runs  into  the  North 
Sea,  ten  miles  fouth  of  Stavenger. 

Fl'GENT,  adj.  [figo,  Lat.]  Retentive. — What  kind 
of figent  memory  have  you  ?  Eajlward  Floe. 

FI'GER,  or  Fisju,  a  rich  and  extenfive  province  of 
Japan. 

FI'GHIG,  a  town  of  Africa,  fituated  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  Atlas,  in  the  country  of  Biledulgerid.  The  women 
manufacture  cloth  of  wool  of  exquifite  finenefs,  much  va¬ 
lued  in  Barbary,  and  fold  at  a  high  price.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  carry  on  a  great  trade  with  the  inhabitants  of  Mo¬ 
rocco  and  Fez,  and  with  the  negroes:  240  miles  eaft- 
fouth-eaft  of  Mequinez.  Lat.  32.  20.  N.  Ion.  1.  5.  W. 
Greenwich. 

To  FIGHT,  v.  n.  prefer,  fought ;  part.  paff.  fought’, 
[peohtan,  Sax.]  To  contend  in  battle;  to  war ;  to  make 
war;  to  battle;  to  contend  inarms.  It  is  ufed  both  of 
armies  and  fingle  combatants. — The  common  queftion  is, 
if  we  muft  now  furrender  Spain,  what  have  we  been  fight¬ 
ing  for  all  this  while  >  The  anfwer  is  ready  :  we  have 
been  fighting  for  the  ruin  of  the  public  intereft,  and  the 
advancement  of  a  private.  Swift. 

Fierce  fiery  warriors  fight  upon  the  clouds 
In  ranks  and  fquadrons,  and  right  form  of  war.  Shakefip. 
To  combat;  to  duel;  to  contend  in  fingle  fight. — One 
(hall  undertake  to  fight  againft  another.  2  Efdr.  xiii. 

The  poor  wren. 

The  moft  diminutive  of  birds,  will  fight, 

The  young  ones  in  her  neft,  againft  the  owl.  Shakefpeare. 
To  adt  as  a  foldier  in  any  cafe  : 

Richard,  that  robb’d  the  lion  of  his  heart, 

And  fought  the  holy  wars  in  Paleftine, 

By  this  brave  duke  came  eafly  to  his  grave.  Shakefpeare 
It  has  with  before  the  perfon  oppofed  ;  fometimes  agaivfi. 
— Ye  fight  with  the  Chaldeans.  fcr. — The  ftars  in  their 
courfes fought  againjl  Sifera.  fudges. — To  contend. — The 
hot  and  cold,  the  dry  and  humid,  fight.  Sandys. 

To  FIGHT,  v.  a.  To  war  againft;  to  combat  againft ; 

Himfelf  alone  an  equal  match  he  boafts, 

To  fight  the  Phrygian  and  th’  Aufonian  hofts.  Dryden. 

4  Z  FIGHT, 
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FIGHT,/.  Battle's 

Gabriel,  lead  forth  to  battle  thefe  my  fons 
Invincible,  lead  forth  my  armed  faints. 

By  thoufands  and  by  millions  rang’d  for  fight.  Milton. 
Combat ;  duel  : 

Herilus  in  fingle  fight  I  flew. 

Whom  with  three  lives  Feronia  did  endue; 

And  thrice  I  fent  him  to  the  Stygian  fhore, 

’Till  the  laft  ebbing  foul  return’d  no  more.  Drydcn. 
Something  to  fcreen  the  combatants  in  (hips : 

Whoever  faw  a  noble  fight, 

That  never  view’d  a  brave  fea-fight ! 

Hang  up  your  bloody  colours  in  the  air, 

Up  with  your  fights  and  your  nettings  prepare.  Dryden . 

FIGHT'ER,/.  Warrior;  duellift : 

O,  ’tis  the  coldefl  youth  upon  a  charge, 

The  moft  deliberate  fighter!  Dryden. 

FIGFIT'ING,  part.  adj.  Qualified  for  war  ;  fit  for 
battle. — An  hoft  of  fighting  men  went  out  to  war  by  bands. 
2  Chron. — Occupied  by  war;  being  the  fcene  of  war: 

In  fighting  fields  as  far  the  fpear  I  throw, 

As  flies  the  arrow  from  the  well-drawn  bow.  Pope. 

Fighting  and  quarrelling  is  prohibited  by  fiatute,  in  a 
church,  or  church-yard,  &c.  on  pain  of  excommunication, 
and  other  corporal  punifhment,  by  fiat.  5  and  6  Edw.  VI. 
c.  4. 

FUG  I,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifiand  of  Ximo. 

FIG'MENT, ./.  [ figmentum ,  Lat.]  An  invention;  a 
fiGion  ;  the  idea  feigned. — Upon  the  like  grounds  was 
raifed  the  figment  of  Briareus,  who  dwelling  in  a  city 
called  Hecatonchiria,  the  fancies  of  thofe  times  afiigned 
him  an  hundred  hands.  Brown. 

FI'GNAN;  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Garonne  :  three  leagues  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Caftel- 
Sarafin,  and  feven  north-north-weft  of  Touloufe. 

Fl'GO,  or  Fisju,  a  province  of  Japan. 

FIGUEI'RO-DOS-VENHOS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Eftremadura,  fituated  near  fome  lofty 
mountains,  on  a  fmall  river  which  runs  into  the  Zezere  ; 
celebrated  for  its  wine  :  twenty  miles  north  of  Thomar. 

FTGUE'RAS,  or  St.  Fernando  de  Figueras,  a 
ftrong  fortrefs  of  Spain,  called  the  Key  of  Catalonia ,  and 
fuppofed  to  be  impregnable.  It  was  taken  by  the  repub¬ 
lican  French  on  the  20th  of  November,  1794.  The  gar- 
rifon,  which  confided  of  9107  men,  were  made  prifoners  ; 
150  pieces  of  cannon,  and  an  immenfe  quantity  of  ftores 
and  provifions,  were  found  in  this  place. 

FI'GULATE,  adj.  [figulus,  Lat.]  Made  of  potters’ 
clay.  . 

FIGURABI'LITY,/.  The  quality  of  being  capable 
of  a  certain  and  liable  form. 

FI'GURABLE,  adj.  [figure,  Lat.]  Capable  of  being 
brought  to  certain  form,  and  retained  in  it.  Thus  lead 
is  figurahle ,  but  not  water. — The  differences  of  impveflible 
and  not  itnprellible,  figurahle  and  not  figurable,  fciflible  and 
not  fcifTible,  are  plebeian  notions.  Bacon. 

FI'GURAL,  adj.  Reprefented  by  delineation. — Incon¬ 
gruities  have  been  committed  by  geographers  in  the  figu- 
ral  refemblances  of  feveral  regions.  Brozvn. 

FI'GURATE,  adj.  [figuratus,  Lat.]  Of  a  certain  and 
determinate  form. — Plants  are  all  figurate  and  determi¬ 
nate,  which  inanimate  bodies  are  not ;  for  look  how  far 
the  fpirit  is  able  to  fpread  and  continue  itfelf,  fo  far  goeth 
the  fhape  or  figure,  and  then  is  determined.  Bacon. — Re- 
fembling  any  tiling  of  a  determinate  form;  as,  figurate 
ftcnes  retaining  the  forms  of  ftietls,  in  which  they  were 
formed  by  the  deluge. 

Fi'gurate  Counterpoint,  in  mufic,  that  wherein 
there  is  a  mixture  of  difcords  along  with  the  concords. 
Harris. 

Fi'gurate  Descant,  in  mufic,  that  wherein  difcords 


are  concerned,  as  well,  though  not  fo  much,  as  concords; 
and  may  well  be  termed  the  ornament  or  rhetorical  part 
of  mufic,  in  regard  that  in  this  are  introduced  all  the  va¬ 
rieties  of  points,  figures,  fyncopes,  diverfities  of  meafures, 
and  whatever  elfe  is  capable  of  adorning  the  compofitiom. 
Harris. 

Fi'gurate  Numbers,  thofe  which  reprefent  fome 
geometrical  figure,  fuch  as  a  triangle,  pentagon,  or  py¬ 
ramid,  &c.  They  are  treated  of  at  great  length  by  Mac. 
laurin,  in  his  Fluxions;  Simpfon,  in  his  Algebra;  and 
Malcolm,  in  his  Arithmetic  ;  but  the  following  account 
of  them  by  Dr.  Hutton  is  the  moft  perfpicuous.  Figurate 
numbers  are  diftinguifhed  into  orders,  according  to  their 
place  in  the  fcale  of  their  generation,  being  all  produced 
one  from  another,  viz.  by  adding  continually  the  terms 
of  any  one,  the  fuccefiive  fums  are  the  terms  of  the  next 
order,  beginning  from  the  firft  order,  which  is  that  of 
equal  units  1,  1,  1,  1,  Sec.  then  the  fecond  order  confifts 
of  the  fuccefiive  fums  of  thofe  of  the  firft  order  ,  forming 
the  arithmetical  progreflion  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  thofe  of  the 
third  order  are  the  fuccefiive  fums  of  thofe  of  the  fecond, 
and  are  the  triangular  numbers  1,  3,  6,  10,  15,  Sec.  thofe 
of  the  fourth  order  are  the  fuccefiive  films  of  thofe  of  the 
third,  and  are  the  pyramidal  numbers  1,  4,  10,  20,  35, 
&c.  and  fo  on,  as  below  : 


Order.  Name.  Numbers. 

1.  Equals,  1,  1,  1, 

2.  Arithmeticals,  1,  2,  3, 

3.  Triangulars,  1,  3,  6, 

4.  Pyramidals,  1,  4,  10, 

3.  Second  pyramidals,  1,  5,c<  1 5, 

6.  Third  pyramidals,  1,  6,  21, 

7.  Fourth  pyramidals,  1,  7,  28, 


5> 

35> 


1. 

4, 

10, 

20, 

35,  70,  &c. 

56,  126,  &c. 
84,  210,  See. 


Sec. 
See. 
Sec. 
Sec . 


The  above  are  all  confidered  as  different  forts  of  trian¬ 
gular  numbers,  being  formed  from  an  arithmetical  pro- 
grefiion  whole  common  difference  is  1.  But  if  that  com¬ 
mon  difference  be  2,  the  fuccefiive  fums  will  be  the  feries 
of  fquare  numbers ;  if  it  be  3,  the  feries  will  be  pentago-^ 
nal  numbers,  or  pentagons;  if  it  be  four,  the  feries  will 
be  hexagonal  numbers,  or  hexagons  ;  and  fo  on.  Thus  : 


Arillime- 

ticals. 

Sums,  or 
Polygons. 

2d  Sums,  or 

2d  Polygons. 

J»  2>  3>  4, 

1,  3.  5,  7> 

4>  7>  10> 

A  3.  9> 

Sec. 

Tri.  1,  3,  6,  10 

Sqrs.  1,  4,  9,  j6 

Pent.  1,  5,  i2,  22 

Hex.  1,  6,  15,  28 

1,  4,  IO,  20 

1 9  5>  '4.  3° 

1,  6,  18,  40 

1,  7>  22>  50 

And  the  reufon  of  the  names  triangles,  fquares,  penta¬ 
gons,  hexagons,  Sec.  is,  that  thofe  numbers  may  be  placed 
in  the  form  of  thefe  regular  figures  or  polygons,  thus  : 


Triangles 


Squares 


©  o 
o  o 


16 

0000 

0000 

0000 

0000 


Pentagons  • 


o  o 
o  o 


*  I  2 
GOO 

o  e 

o  o 

o  o 


IIexago'ns 


6 

o  o 


*5 

o 

o  o 


o  o 


But . 


FIG 

But  the  figurate  numbers  of  any  order  may  alfobe  found 
without  computing  thofe  of  the  preceding  orders;  which 
is  done  by  taking  the  fucceflive  products  of  as  many  of 
the  terms  of  the  arithmetical  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.  in  their 
natural  order,  as  there  are  units  in  the  number  which  de¬ 
nominates  the  order  of  figurates  required,  and  dividing 
thofe  produfts  always  by  the  firft  produCt.  Thus  the 
triangular  numbers  are  found  by  dividing  the  products 
1  X  2>  2X  3>  3X4.  4X 5,  &c.  each  by  the  firft  prod.  iXi; 
the  firft  pyramids  by  dividing  the  products  iX2X3» 
2X3X4»  3X4X5.  &c-  by  the  firft  1x2x3.  And,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  the  figurate  numbers  of  any  order  n,  are  found  by 
i'ubftituting  fucceflively  j,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.  inftead  of  x  in 
*  .  x  +  r  .  *  +  2  .  x  +  3  .  &c. 

this  general  exprelfion — - s —  where 

D  r  1.2.3.4.&C. 

the  factors  in  the  numerator  and  denominator  are  fuppofed 
to  be  multiplied  together,  and  to  be  continued  till  the 
number  in  each  be  lefs  by  1  than  that  which  expreffes  the 
order  of  the  figurates  required. 

FIGUR  A'TION,  /.  Ifiguratus,  Lat.]  Determination 
to  a  certain  form. — Neither  doth  a  wind,  as  far  as  it  car- 
rieth  a  voice,  with  motion  thereof  confound  any  of  the 
delicate  and  articulate  figurations  of  the  air  in  variety  of 
words.  Bacon. — The  aCt  of  giving  a  certain  form. — If 
motion  be  in  a  certain  order,  there  followeth  vivification 
and  figuration  in  living  creatures  perfeCt.  Bacon. 

FI'GURATIVE,  adj.  [figuratif-ve,  Fr.  figura,  Lat.] 
eprefenting  fomething  elfe  ;  typical ;  reprefentative. — 
his,  they  will  fay,  was  figurative ,  and  ferved  by  God’s 
appointment  but  for  a  time,  to  fhadow  out  the  true  ever- 
lafting  glory  of  a  more  divine  fanCUty;  whereinto  Chrift 
being  long  fince  entered,  it  feemeth  that  all  thefe  curious 
exornations  fhould  rather  ceafe.  Hooker. — Changed  by 
rhetorical  figures  from  the  primitive  meaning;  not  lite¬ 
ral. — How  often  have  we  been  railed  at  for  underftanding 
words  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  which  cannot  be  literally  un- 
derftood  without  overthrowing  the  plaineft  evidence  of 
fenfe  and  reafon.  Stilling  fleet . — Full  of  figures;  full  of 
rhetorical  exornations;  full  of  changes  from  the  original 
fenfe. — Sublime  fubjefts  ought  to  be  adorned  with  the 
fubliineft  and  with  the  raoft  figurative  expreflions.  Dryd. 

FI'GUR  ATIVELY,  adv.  By  a  figure  ;  in  a  fenfe  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  which  words  originally  imply  ;  not  lite¬ 
rally. — The  cuftom  of  the  apoftle  is  figuratively  to  transfer 
to  himfelf,  in  the  firft  perfon,  what  belongs  to  others. 
Hammond. — Satyr  is  a  kind  of  poetry  in  which  human 
vices  are  reprehended,  partly  dramatically,  partly  Am¬ 
ply  ;  but,  for  the  moft  part,  figuratively.  Dryden. 

FI'GURE,/.  [ figura ,  Lat.]  The  form  of  any  thing  as 
terminated  by  the  outline. — Men  find  green  clay  that  isfoft 
as  long  as  it  is  in  the  water,  fo  that  one  may  print  on  it  all 
kind  of figures.,  and  give  it  what  fliape  one  pleafes.  Boyle. — 
Shape;  form;  femblance. — He  hath  borne  himfelf  be¬ 
yond  the  promife  of  his  age,  doing  in  the  figure  of  a  lamb 
the  feats  of  a  lion.  Shakjpearc. — Perfon;  external  form  ; 
appearance  grateful  or  inelegant,  mean  or  grand. — A  good 
figure,  or  perfon,  in  man  or  woman,  gives  credit  at  firft 
fight  to  the  choice  of  cither.  Clarijfa. 

The  blue  German  (hall  the  Tigris  drink. 

Ere  I,  forfaking  gratitude  and  truth. 

Forget  the  figure  of  that  gallant  youth.  Dry  den. 

Diftinguiftied  appearance;  eminence;  remarkable  cha¬ 
racter. — Many  princes  made  very  ill  figures  upon  the 
throne,  who  before  were  the  favourites  of  the  people. 
Add f on. 

While  fortune  favour’d,  while  his  arm  fupport 
The  caufe,  and  rul’d  the  counfels  of  the  court, 

I  made  feme  figure  there  ;  nor  was  my  name 
Obfcure,  nor  I  without  my  (hare  of  fame.  Dry  den . 

Magnificence;  fplendour.  —  If  it  be  his  chief  end  in 
it  to  grow  rich,  that  he  may  live  in  figure  and  indul¬ 
gence,  and  be  able  to  retire  from  bufinefs  to  idlenefs 
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and  hurry,  his  trade,  as  to  him,  lofes  all  its  innocency. 
Lazo. — Aftatue;  an  image  ;  fomething  formed  in  refem- 
blance  of  fomewhat  elfe.— .Several  (fames,  which  feemed 
at  a  diftance  of  the  whiteft  marble,  were  nothing  elfe  but 
fo  many  figures  in  fnow.  AddiJ'on. — Reprefentations  in 
painting  ;  perfons  exhibited  in  colours. — In  the  principal 
figures  of  a  picture  the  painter  is  to  employ  the  finews  of 
his  art;  for  in  them  confifts  the  principal  beauty  of  his 
work.  Dry  den. 

My  favourite  books  and  pictures  fell ; 

Kindly  throw  in  a  little  figure , 

And  fet  the  price  upon  the  bigger.  Prior. 

Arrangement;  difpofition;  modification. — The  figure  of 
a  fyllogifm  is  the  proper  difpofition  of  the  middle  term 
with  the  parts  of  the  queftion.  Watts. — A  character  de¬ 
noting  a  number. — He  that  feeketh  to  be  eminent  amongft 
able  men,  hath  a  great  talk  r  but  that  is  ever  good  for 
the  public  :  but  he  that  plots  to  be  the  only  figure  among 
cyphers,  is  the  decay  of  a  whole  age.  Bacon. 

Hearts,  tongues,  figures,  feribes,  bards,  poets,  cannot 

Think,  fpeak,  caft,  write,  fing,  number 

His  love  to  Anthony.  Shakejpeare . 

[In  theology.]  Type;  reprefentative.— Who  was  the 
figure  of  him  that  is  to  come?  Romans. — [In  rhetoric.] 
Any  mode  of  fpeaking  in  which  words  are  detorted  from 
their  literal  and  primitive  fenfe. — In  ftriCt  acceptation,  the 
change  of  a  word  is  a  trope,  and  any  affeCtion  of  a  fentence 
a  figure ;  but  they  are  confounded  even  by  the  exaCteft 
writers.  Johnfon.  See  Oratory,  and  Rhetoric, 

Silken  terms  precife, 

Three-pil’d  hyperboles,  fpruce  affectation, 

Figures  pedantical,  thefe  fummer  flies 

Have  blown  me  full  of  maggot  oftentation.  Shakejpeare , 

[In  grammar.]  Any  deviation  from  the  rules  of  analogy 
or  fyntax.  [In  aftrology.]  A  defeription,  draught,  or 
conftruCtion,  of  the,  date  and  difpofition  of  the  heavens, 
at  a  certain  point  of  time;  containing  the  places  of  the 
planets  and  ftars,  marked  down  in  a  figure  of  twelve  tri¬ 
angles,  called  houjes.  This  is  alfo  called  a  horojeope.  See 
Astrology,  vol.  ii.  p.  309.  —  Ao-are-fiingers  and  ftar 
gazers  pretend  to  foretel  the  fortunes  of  kingdoms,  and 
have  no  forefight  in  what  concerns  themfelves,  L'E* 
f  range. 

He  fet  a  figure  to  difeover 

If  you  were  fled  to  Rye  or  Dover.  lludibras. 

To  FI'GURE,  v.  a.  [.figuro,  Lat.]  To  form  into  any 
determinate  (hape. — Accept  this  goblet,  rough  with  figur'd 
gold.  Dryden. — To  (how  by  a  corporeal  refemblance :  as 
in  pi&ure  or  ftatuary  : 

Now  marks  the  courfe  of  rolling  orbs  on  high, 

O’er  figur'd  worlds  now  travels  with  his  eye.  •  Pope. 

To  cover  or  adorn  with  figures,  or  images ; 

I’ll  give  my  jewels  for  a  fet  of  beads, 

My  gorgeous  palace  for  a  hermitage, 

My  gay  apparel  for  an  almfman’s  gown, 

My  figur'd  goblets  for  a  di(h  of  wood.  Shakejpeare. 

To  diverfify ;  to  variegate  with  adventitious  forms  or 
matter : 

But  this  effufion  of  fuch  manly  drops. 

Startle  mine  eyes,  and  make  me  more  amaz’d 

Than  had  I  feen  the  vaulty  top  of  heav’n 

Figur'd  quite  o’er  with  burning  meteors.  Shakejpeare. 

To  reprelent  by  a  typical  or  figurative  refemblance. — The 
emperor  appears  as  a  rifing  fun,  and  holds  a  globe  in  his 
hand  to  figure  out  the  earth  that  is  enlightened  and  aCtu* 
ated  by  his  beams.  Addijon. 

There  is  a  hiftory  in  all  mens  lives, 

Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceafed,  Shakejpeare. 

s  Marriage 
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Marriage  rings  are  not  of  this  (luff: 

Oh  !  why  fhould  aught  lefs  precious  or  lefs  tough 
Figure  our  loves  ?  Donne, 

To  image  in  the  mind  : 

If  love,  alas !  be  pain,  the  pain  I  bear 

No  thought  can  figure-,  and  no  tongue  declare.  Prior. 

To  prefigure  ;  to  forefliow  : 

Three  glorious  funs,  each  one  a  perfect  fun  ; 

In  this  the  heaven  figures  fome  event.  Shakefpeart. 

To  form  figuratively  ;  to  ufe  in  a  fenfe  not  literal. — Fi¬ 
gured  and  metaphorical  expreffions  do  well  to  illuftrate 
more  abftrufe  and  unfamiliar  ideas,  which  the  mind  is 
not  yet  thoroughly  accuftomed  to.  Locke. — To  note  by 
charafter : 

Each  thought  was  vifible  that  roll’d  within, 

As  thro’  a  cryflal  glafs  the  figur'd  hours  are  feen.  Dryden, 

FI'GURESjy.  in  arithmetic,  are  the  numeral  characters 
by  which  numbers  are  exprelfed  or  written,  as  the  ten  di¬ 
gits,  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  o.  Thefe  are  ufually  called 
the  Arabic  and  Indian  figures,  from  whicli  people  it  has 
been  fuppofed  they  were  derived.  They  were  brought 
into  Europe  by  the  Moors  of  Spain,  and  into  England 
about  1130,  as  Dr.  Wallis  apprehends  ;  fee  his  Algebra, 
p.  9.  However,  from  fome  ancient  dates,  fuppofed  to 
confift  wholly  or  in  part  of  Arabian  or  Indian  figures, 
fome  have  concluded  that  they  were  known  and  uied  in 
this  country  at  leaf!;  as  early  as  the  tenth  century.  The 
oldeft  date  difeovered  by  Dr.  Wallis,  was  on  a  chimney- 
piece  at  Helmdon,’in  Northamptonfhire,  thus  Mi 33,  that 
is,  1133.  Other  dates  difeovered  fmee,  are  1090,  at  Col- 
chefter,  in  Effex  ;  M16,  or  1016,  at  Widgel-hall,  near 
Buntingford,  in  Hertfordfhire ;  ion  on  the  north  front 
of  the  church  of  Rumfey,  in  Hampfhire  ;  and  975  over  a 
gate-way  at  Worcefter.  Dr.  Ward,  however,  has  urged 
feveral  objections  againft  the  antiquity  of  thefe  dates. 
As  no  example  occurs  of  the  ufe  of  thefe  figures  in  any 
ancient  manufeript,  earlier  than  fome  copies  of  Johannes 
de  Sacro  Bofco,  who  died  in  1256,  he  thinks  it  ftrange 
that  thefe  figures  fhould  have  been  ufed  by  artificers  fo 
long  before  they  appear  in  the  writings  of  the  learned  ; 
and  he  alfo  difputes  the  faCt.  The  Helmdon  date,  accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  fhould  be  12335  the  Colchefter  date  1490; 
that  at  Widgel-hall  has  in  it  no  Arabic  or  Indian  figures, 
the  1  and  6  being  I  and  G,  the  initial  letters  of  a  name; 
and  the  date  at  Worcefter  confifts,  he  fuppofes,  of  Roman 
numerals,  being  really  MXV.  Philof.  Tranf.  vol.  ix. 
p.  420.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  obferved,  that, 
according  to  a  new  and  probable  notion  maintained  by 
M.  de  Villaifon,  ( Anecdota  Grcsea,  tom.  ii.  p.  152.)  our 
cyphers  are  not  of  Indian  or  Arabic  invention.  They 
were  ufed  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  arithmeticians  long 
before  the  age  of  Boethius.  After  the  extinction  of  fei- 
ence  in  the  weft,  they  were  adopted  in  the  Arabic  ver- 
fions  from  the  original  manuferipts,  and  rejlored  to  the 
Latins  about  the  eleventh  century  ;  whence  it  was  fup¬ 
pofed  that  the  Arabians  or  Indians  had  been  the  inven¬ 
tors.  See  Arithmetic,  vol.  ii.  p.  163. 

FI'GURES,  in  law  proceedings :  it  was  moved  to 
quafh  an  indictment,  becaufe  the  year  of  our  Lord  in  the 
caption  was  in  figures.  But  per  Hale,  chief  juftice,  the 
year  of-  the  king  is  enough.  Mod.  •ji.pl.  40.  The  (fat. 
6  Geo.  II.  c.  14,  allows  the  exprefling  numbers  by  figures 
in  all  writs,  &c.  pleadings,  rules,  orders  and  indictments, 
See.  in  courts  of  juftice,  as  have  been  commonly  ufed 
in  the  faid  courts,  notwithftanding  any  thing  in  the  flat. 
4  Geo.  II.  26. 

FIGURET'TO,  f.  [Ital.  from  the  figures  or  flowers 
on  it.]  A  fort  of  flowered  fluff. 

FILACCIA'NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  ftate  of  the 
Church,  and  patrimony  of  St.  Peter;  nine  miles  fouth  of 
Citta  Caftellana. 


FIL  A'CEOUS,  adj,  [ filum ,  Lat.]  Confiding  of  threads; 
compofed  of  threads. — They  make  cables  of  the  bark  of 
lime-trees  :  it  is  the  (talk  that  maketh  the  filaceous  matter 
commonly,  and  fometimes  the  down  that  groweth  above. 
Bacon. 

Fl'LACER,  Fila.zer,  or  Filizer,  f  [filizarius, 
from  the  Lat  .filum.]  An  officer  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  fo  called  becaufe  he  files  thofe  writs  whereon  he 
makes  out  procefs.  There  are  fourteen  of  thefe  filazers 
in  their  feveral  divifions  and  counties,  and  they  make 
forth  all  writs  and  proceffes  upon  original  writs,  iffuing 
out  of  chancery,  as  well  real  as  perfonal  and  mixed,  re¬ 
turnable  in  that  court:  and  in  aCtions  merely  perfonal, 
where  the  defendants  are  returned  fummoned,  they  make 
out  pones  or  attachments ;  which,  being  returned  and 
executed,  if  the  defendant  appears  not,  they  make  forth 
a  diftringas,  and  fo  ad  infinitum ,  or  until  he  doth  appear; 
if  he  be  returned  nihil,  then  procefs  of  capias  infinite,  &c. 
They  enter  all  appearances  and  fpecial  bails  upon  any 
procefs  made  by  them  ;  and  make  the  firft  feire  facias  on 
fpecial  bails,  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  diftringas  nuper  vice- 
comitem  vel  ballivum ,  and  all  fupefedeas's  upon  fpecial  bail  : 
in  real  actions,  writs  of  view,  of  grand  and  petit  cape,  of 
withernam,  &c.  alfo  writs  of  adjournment  of  a  term,  in 
cafe  of  public  difturbance,  &c.  And  until  an  order  of 
court,  i4jac.  I.  they  entered  declarations,  imparlances, 
and  pleas,  and  made  out  writs  of  execution,  and  divers 
other  judicial  writs,  after  appearance;  but  that  order 
limited  their  proceedings  to  all  matters  before  appear¬ 
ance,  and  the  prothonbtaries  to  all  after.  The  filazers  of 
the  common-pleas  have  been  officers  of  that  court  before 
the  flat.  10  Hen.  VI.  c.  4.  wherein  they  are  mentioned; 
and  in  the  king’s-bench,  of  later  times,  there  have  been 
filazers,  who  make  out  procefs  upon  original  writs,  re¬ 
turnable  in  that  court,  on  adlions  in  general. 

FILA'CIUM,  f  [Latin.]  A  file,  a  thread  or  wire  on 
which  writs  and  other  deeds  are  filed  up  in  courts. 

FILA'GO,  f.  [filum,  Lat.  thread,  the  leaves  being 
white  and  covered  with  a  kind  of  cotton  or  thread  ;  hence 
in  Englifh  it  is  called  by  fome  cotton-weed.']  Cudweed  ; 
a  genus  of  the  clafs  fyngenefia,  order  polygamia  neceffa- 
ria,  natural  order  compofitae  nucamentaceae,  (corymbi- 
feras,  fuff.)  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx:  com¬ 
mon  of  imbricate  chaffs,  containing  in  the  di Ik  feveral 
hermaphrodite  florets;  in  the  circumference  among  the 
lower  feales  of  the  calyx  folitary  female  florets.  Corolla  : 
hermaphrodite  funnel-form,  with  a  four-cleft  ereft  bor¬ 
der  ;  females  fcarcely  vifible,  filiform,  very  narrow,  cloven 
at  the  mouth.  Stamina  :  in  the  hermaphrodite  ;  fila¬ 
ments  four,  capillary,  fmall  ;  anther  cylindric,  four¬ 
toothed  at  the  top,  Piftillum:  in  the  hermaphrodite; 
germ  fcarcely  any  ;  ftyle  fimple ;  ftigma  acute,  bifid  ;  in 
the  females  germ  ovate,  largiih,  deprelfed  ;  ftyle  filiform  ; 
ftigma  acute,  bifid.  Pericarpium  :  none.  Seeds:  in  the 
hermaphrodites  none  ;  in  the  females  obovate,  compreff. 
ed,  fmooth,  fmall ;  down  none.  Receptacle:  di  fk  naked 
without  chaffs,  but  at  the  fides  there  are  calycine  chaffs 
feparating  the  florets. 

The  above  character  is  taken  from  F.  pygmaea  or  acau- 
lis,  which  Gaertner  feparates  under  the  name  of  Evax :  ,F. 
germanica,  arvenfis,  montana,  and  probably  other  fpe- 
cies,  agree  together,  and  are  diftinguiftied  from  that  by 
the  following  charadfer  : — Calyx;  common,  round,  or 
five-cornered,  imbricate ;  feales  ovate-lanceolate ;  the 
outer  acute,  tomentofe  ;  the  inner  Ihining,  coloured,  acu¬ 
minate.  Corolla  :  compound  ;  corollets  hermaphrodite, 
tubular,  few  in  the  centre  of  the  dilk  ;  females  tubular, 
numerous  in  the  remainder  of  the  difk  ;  and  a  few  others, 
almoft  apetalous  among  the  outer  feales  of  the  calyx  ; 
proper  in  the  hermaphrodites  funnel-form,  with  a  four- 
cleft  Spreading  border;  in  the  females  of  the  dilk  funnel- 
form,  with  a  (lender  tube  fwelling  at  the  bafe,  and  a 
four-cleft  credit  border;  in  the  other  females  hardly  con- 
fpicuous,  with  a  very  (lender  tube,  and  a  (harp  cloven 

border. 
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border.  Stamina:  in  the  hermaphrodite  ;  filaments  four, 
'Very  fliort ;  anther  tubular.  Fiftillum  :  in  the  herma¬ 
phrodite;  germ  fmall,  abortive ;  tty le  capillary,  the  length 
of  the  border;  ftigmas  two,  from  upright  fpreading  ;  fe¬ 
males  in  the  difk  have  an  oblong  germ,  a  capillary  tlyle 
longer  than  the  border,  and  two  fpreading  ftigmas  ;  fe¬ 
males  within  the  calyx  have  an  oblong  germ,  a  capillary 
Ityle  longer  than  the  border,  and  two  long  fpreading  flig- 
mas.  Pericarpium:  none ;  calyx  unchanged.  Seeds:  in 
the  hermaphrodites  barren,  crowned  with  down  ;  in  the 
females  of  the  di(k  oblong,  crowned  with  a  fliort  Ample 
■down;  in  the  females  within  the  calyx  oblong,  naked. 
Receptacle  :  naked. — E/fential  CkaraEier.  Calyx,  imbri¬ 
cate  ;  female  florets  among  the  i'cales  of  the  calyx  ;  down, 
none  ;  receptacle,  naked. 

Species,  i.  Filago  acaulis,  or  pygmy  cudweed  :  flowers 
■ftemlefs,  feflile ;  floral  leaves  larger.  The  cudweeds  are 
herbs  covered  with  a  hoary  or  cottony  down.  The  flowers 
are  ufually  glomerate  at  the  end  of  the  ftalk,  and  are  fome¬ 
times  furrounded  by  a  leafy  ring.  They  are  of  the  fame 
natural  genus  with  Gnaphalium,  and  are  joined  with  it 
by  Scopoli,  &  c.  The  fir  ft  differs  from  the  red:  in  the 
ftiape  of  the  receptacle,  in  having  very  few  androgynous 
florets  and  all  the  feeds  bald  or  naked.  It  is  a  very 
frnall  plant,  covered  entirely  with  a  white  woolly  nap, 
growing  in  a  tuft.  It  has  a  little  briftle-form  ffetn,  a 
line  or  two,  fometimes  half  an  inch,  or  at  mod  an  inch, 
in  height,  eredt,  quite  Ample.  Leaves  modly  clofe  to 
the  ground,  longer  than  the  ftern  and  flowers,  quite  en¬ 
tire,  linear.  One  or  two  flowers  terminate  the  dem,  or 
are  feflile  among  the  leaves.  Calyx  fcarcely  a  line  in 
length  ;  the  fcales  brown  or  reddiflt  brown  about  the 
edge,  afh-coloured  in  the  middle  ;  the  corollets  are  rofe- 
coloured,  and  the  central  ones  yellowiflt .  According  to 
Ailioni,  the  feeds  are  crowned  with  a  little  membrane, 
and  not  with  a  pappus,  or  down;  and  the  receptacle  is 
fcaly.  Linnaeus  affirms  that  it  very  feldom  flioots  up  into 
ftalk;  and  that  the  flow  ers  are  feflile  clofe  to  the  ground 
within  a  ring  of  leaves.  Cavanilles,  with  a  zeal  truly 
laudable,  has  defended  Linnaeus  from  the  intemperate 
and  ill-founded  attack  of  Monf.  Lamarck  upon  him  re- 
fpedling  this  plant,  and  has  retorted  it  upon  the  aflailant. 
He  informs  us  that  he  has  found  caulefcent  plants  about 
Madrid,  accompanied  by  innumerable  others  abfolutely 
ftemlefs,  both  flowering,  fruiting,  and  perifliing,  without 
any  change  from  one  to  the  other.  In  the  latter  cafe,  the 
leaves  are  numerous,  linear-ovate,  fpread  out  in  form  of 
a  rofe  on  the  ground,  the  outer  ones  longer,  the  whole 
diameter  an  inch  and  a  half ;  from  fix  to  nine  flowers  are 
placed  in  the  centre,  or  near  it,  without  any  certain  order. 
In  the  former  cafe,  there  is  fometimes  one  Item,  fome¬ 
times  feveral,  and  thofe  even  branched  ;  ffem-leaves  fef- 
file,  numerous,  fublinear,  broader  at  the  end  and  blunt, 
thofe  which  furround  the  flowers  are  in  form  of  a  rofe 
and  larger,  being  a  fort  of  involucre;  very  frequently  the 
ftern  at  the  top  is  divided  into  a  fort  of  corymb,  of  un¬ 
equal  branchlets  from  fix  to  nine,  never  fo  long  as  an 
inch.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  and  of  the  Levant, 
in  dried  pools  of  water.  Annual.'  Flowering  at  the  end 
of  fummer. 

2.  Filago  germanica,  or  common  cudweed :  panicle 
dichotomous;  flovvers  rounded,  axillary,  hirfute  ;  leaves 
(harp.  Root  annual,  fpindle-fhaped.  Several  ftems  rife 
immediately  from  the  root,  from  fix  to  twelve  inches  in 
height,  the  central  one  thickeft  and  longeft,  clothed  with 
numerous,  linear-lanceolate,  waved,  feflile,  downy,  leaves. 
At  the  fummit  a  feflile  flowering  head,  beneath  which  are 
two  or  more  branches  bearing  flowers,  and  thefe  again 
proliferous.  The  lower  lateral  branches  overtopping  the 
principal  central  head,  gave  occafion  to  the  old  name  of 
herba  impia.  Native  of  mod  parts  of  Europe,  in  barren 
paftures,  corn-fields,  and  by  way-fides  ;  flowering  in  July 
and  Auguft.  This  plant  is  aftringent ;  and  a  powder  or 
decodtion  of  it  has  fometimes  been  given  to  cattle  in  the 
bloody  flux  ;  and  has  been  tried  with  fuccefs  in  funilar 
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complaints  of  the  human  body.  Farmers  in  England  for¬ 
merly  gave  it  their  cattle  to  reftore  the.faculty  of  chewing 
the  cud,  whence  it  acquired  the  Englifh  name  of  cudweed. 
It  is  alfo  called  ckajeweed.  Gerarde  calls  it  herb  impious , 
or  wicked  cudweed.  Hudfon  obferves  that  it  varies  with  a 
very  Ample  ereft  ftern,  and  axillary  feflile  flowers. 

3.  Filago  pyramidata,  or  pyramidal-flowering  cudweed: 
ftern  dichotomous  ;  flowers  pyramidal,  five-cornered,  ax¬ 
illary  ;  female  flofcules  ferrate.  Stem  one  or  two  inches 
high,  ereft,  little  branched.  It  is  probably  no  more,  fays 
Krocker,  than  a  variety  of  the  foregoing  fpecies.  It  differs 
however  from  it,  in  having  a  more  fimple  ftem,  with  only 
one  branch  or  two  at  the  end,  and  more  erebt ;  it  is  alfo 
more  white  and  tomentofe.  The  flowers  are  oniy  at  the 
end,  and  in  the  uppennoft  fork.  The  leaves  are  more 
numerous,  and  prefled  clofe  to  the  Item.  It  is  annual, 
like  the  foregoing,  and  flowers  in  Auguft.  Native  of  the 
fouth  of  France,  Spain,  and  Silefifl. 

4.  Filago  montana,  or  lead  cudweed:  ftern  fubdicho- 
tomous,  erebt;  flowers  conical,  terminating,  and  axillary. 
Root  annual.  Stem  two  to  fix  incites  high,  erect,  much 
branched,  leafy,  downy.  Leaves  numerous,  lanceolate, 
feflile,  downy,  prefled  to  the  ftern,  three  or  four  lines 
long.  Heads  of  flowers  roundifh,  fometimes  from  the 
fides,  with  from  two  to  five  flowers  in  each.  The  fmall- 
nefs  of  the  heads  or  clufters,  and  the  few  flowers  which 
contpofe  them,  diflinguifh  this  fpecies  from  the  fecond. 
Native  of  molt  parts  of  Europe  in  fundy  paftures,  Spe¬ 
cially  in  high  grounds;  alfo  on  walls  and  other  dry  bar¬ 
ren  places.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft.' 

5.  Filago  gallica,  or  grafs  leaved  cudweed  :  ftern  di¬ 
chotomous,  erect ;  flovvers  fubulate,  axillary  ;  lea  ves  fili¬ 
form.  Root  annual,  often  very  long.  The  whole  plant 
downy,  but  the  down  fliorter  than  in  the  fecond  and  fourth 
fpecies,  and  of  a  filvery  white.  Stem  from  half  a  fpan  to 
a  fpan  in  height,  leafy,  much  branched.  Leaves  about  an 
inch  long,  half-ftem-clafping,  awl-fhaped,  fubtomentofc, 
yet  fmooth  and  not  hirfute.  Flowers  of  both  fexes  Mat¬ 
tered  among  the  leaves  over  mod  parts  of  the  ftern,  almoft 
always  folitary,  fometimes  on  very  fliort  petioles,  glome¬ 
rate,  greenifli  white,  conical,  narrower  than  in  the  other 
fpecies.  The  calyx  continues,  and  when  the  plant  is  in  a 
ftate  of  maturity  expands  and  forms  a  ring,  as  in  Gnapha¬ 
lium  ftellatum.  Native  of  France,  Swiflerland,  Germany, 
England,  in  gravelly  and  fandy  foils ;  flowering  in  July 
and  Auguft.  With  us  it  is  not  common;  but  was  firffc 
obferved  by  Mr.  Dale,  near  Caftle-Heveningham,  in  Effex  : 
and  fince  by  Mr.  Woodward,  on  heaths  in  Dcrbyfbire. 

6.  Filago  arvenfis,  or  corn  cudweed:  fora  panicled  ; 
flowers  conical,  lateral.  Root  annual.  The  whole  plant 
very  woolly,  infonnich  that  the  heads  of  flowers  are  in  a 
manner  buried.  Stem  erebt,  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches. in 
height,  branched  only  at  the  top.  Leaves  linear-lanceo¬ 
late,  two  lines  broad,  five  to  feven  long,  quite  entire. 
Flowers  glomerate,  ufually  terminating,  whitilh.  Scales 
of  the  calyx  linear,  avvned.  Seed  downy,  except  in  the 
hermaphrodites.  The  flowers  are  female  in  the  circum¬ 
ference,  androgynous  in  the  centre,  and  very  frnall.  Native 
of  Sweden,  Germany,  France,  Swiflerland,  Carr.iola,  in 
fandy  foils;  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft. 

7.  Filago  leontopodium,  or  !  m’s-foot  cudweed  :  ftem 
very  Ample  ;  head  of  flowers  terminating,  radiated  with 
very  hirfute  brabbes.  Height  about  fix  inches  ;  the  whole 
plant  hoary,  and  terminated  by  an  elegant  lanuginous  ftar 
formed  of  oblong  fpreading  leaflets  of  unequal  lengths. 
In  the  centre  of  this  is  a  head  of  flowers  which  are  her¬ 
maphrodite,  the  corolla  yellow  and  five-cleft,  the  antheras 
acuminate.  Round  this  principal  head  fit  other  fmaller 
heads,  in  number  as  far  as  feven,  in  which  fome  of  the 
flowers  are  female,  frnall,  four-cleft,  with  a  long  ftyle  and  a 
bifid  ftigma  ;  others  are  incomplete,  yellow,  and  deftitute 
of  genuine  ftamens,  flyle,  and  germ.  The  middle  head 
therefore  is  that  of  a  Gnaphalium,  and  the  fide  ones  are 
thofe  of  a  Filago.  Perennial.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
Native  of  the  mountains  of  Germany,  Dauphine,  Swiffer- 
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land,  (where  Ray  found  it  on  la  Dolaz,  one  of  the  high 
points  of  mount  Jura,)  the  Valais,  Auftria,  Carinthia, 
Carniola.  Introduced  in  1776,  by  profefTor  de  Saufflire. 

This  fpecies  varies,  1.  In  having  a  (lender  root  and 
•lliort  leaves,  whereas  that  has  a  large  root  and  oblong 
leaves.  2.  In  having  flowers  of  a  very  dark  brown  violet 
colour,  whereas  in  the  other  they  are  pale  yellow.  Native 
of  Italy,  as  on  Monte  Baldo  near  Verona,  and  in  Germany. 
Probably  in  no  wife  different  from  the  other. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  All  thefe,  except  the  laft,  are 
annual  plants,  and  being  conlidered  as  weeds,  are  never 
cultivated  except  in  botanic  gardens.  They  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  from  feeds  fovvn  in  the  autumn  or  fpring,  where 
they  are  to  remain;  and  require  no  culture  but  to  be 
thinned  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  to  be  kept  clean 
from  weeds.  See  Athanasia,  Gnarhalium,  aud  Mi¬ 
cropus. 

FIL'AMENT,/.  [ filament,  Fr. filamenta,  Lat.]  A  (len¬ 
der  thread  ;  a  body  (lender  and  long  like  a  thread. — The 
lungs  of  confumptive  people  have  been  confumed,  no¬ 
thing  remaining  but  the  ambient  membrane,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  withered  veins  and  filaments.  Harvey. 

The  ever-rolling  orb’s  impulfive  ray, 

On  the  next  threads  and  filaments  does  bear, 

Which  form  the  fpringy  texture  of  the  air; 

And  thofe  dill  (trike  the  next,  till  to  the  fight 
The  quick  vibration  propagates  the  light.  Blackmore. 

FILAN'DERS,  f.  [ filandres ,  Fr.]  Worms  fmall  as 
threads,  which  lie  in  the  reins  of  a  hawk  :  alfo  gins  or 
nets  for  wild  beads. 

FILANGE'RI  (Gaetano),  a  learned  Italian  writer, 
born  at  Naples  in  1752.  Politics,  moral  philofophy,  and 
legiflation,  were  the  favourite  objects  of  his  ftudy.  So 
early  as  1771,  he  drew  up  the  plan  of  a  book  on  private 
and  public  education  ;  but  neither  this  work,  nor  an¬ 
other,  called  Morality  for  Princes,  were  ever  completed. 
Having  afterwards  applied  to  the  law,  in  ccnfequence  of 
the  defire  of  his  relations,  he  foon  gave  a  favourable  fpe- 
cimen  of  his  talents.  But,  in  1777,  by  the  advice  of  his 
uncle,  ihe  archbifhop  of  Naples,  lie  entered  into  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  court,  and  was  appointed  a- gentleman  of  the 
bed-chamber  and  an  officer  in  the  royal  corps  of  volun¬ 
teers  in  the  marine  fervice.  Amidft  the  fplendour  of  a 
court,  however,  he  devoted  all  his  fpare  moments,  and 
often  whole  nights,  to  the  continuation  of  his  philofophi- 
cal  (Indies.  In  1780,  he  began  to  publiffi  bis  work  on 
Legiflation,  the  whole  of  which  was  to  confift  of  (even 
books.  In  the  firft  he  purpofed  to  explain  the  general  rules 
of  legiflation  ;  in  the  fecond,  civil  and  economical  laws  ; 
in  the  third,  criminal  laws;  in  the  fourth,  legiflation, 
as  far  as  it  concerns  education,  morals,  and  public  in- 
ftrudtion  ;  in  the  .fifth,  ecclefiaffical  laws;  in  the  fixtli, 
laws  refpetfting  property  ;  and,  in  the  feventh,  thofe  laws 
which  relate  to  paternal  authority  and  good  order  in  fa¬ 
milies.  In  1782,  various  marks  of  favour  w'ere  conferred 
Upon  him  ;  and,  with  the  permiflion  of  his  (overeign,  he 
retired  from  civil  as  well  as  military  employment,  that 
he  might  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  completing  of 
his  work,  at  his  country  houfe,  near  la  Cava,  a  few  miles 
from  Naples,  where  he  refided  till  the  twenty-third  of 
March,  1787,  when  he  was  appointed  to  a  place  in  the 
the  royal  college  of  finance.  In  this  fituation  he  ap¬ 
peared  with  great  advantage  as  a  ftatefman,  and  many 
wife  and  ufeful  eftablifhments  were  formed  in  confequence 
of  hints  which  he  fnggefted  ;  but  while  employed  in  the 
arrangement  of  thefe  extenfive  plans,  he  was  feized  with 
a  putrid  fever,  and  died  on  the  2zd  of  July,  when  he  had 
fcarcely  attained  to  the  thirty-feventh  year  of  his  age. 
Few  w  orks  of  modern  times  have  been  fo  generally  read, 
fought  after  and  praifed,  as  the  Scienza  della  Legijlatione, 
which  firff  appeared  at  Naples  in  1780.  Since  that  pe¬ 
riod  it  has  gone  through  ten  editions,  three  at  Naples, 
three  at  Venice,  two  at  Florence,  one  at  Milan,  and  one 
at  Catania  in  Sicily,  'there  are  alfo  two  German  trail- 
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flations  of  it,  one  by  Link,  an  advocate  of  Nuremberg, 
and  the  other  by  Gufferman  of  Vienna;  and  two  French 
Laudations,  one  of  which  is  by  Gallois.  It  has  even  been 
tranflated  into  Spanifli  by  Don  I.  Rubio.  Several  copies 
of  this  work  were  fent  to  America  by  the  author,  at  the 
requeft  of  Dr.  Franklin,  who  (aid  that  his  fellow-citizens 
had  derived  much  ufeful  information  from  it. 

FILA'RIA,yi  in  helmintology,  a  genus  belonging  to 
the  order  of  vermes  inteftina,  the  characters  of  which  are 
as  follow  :  body  round,  filiform,  equal,  and  quite  fmooth  ; 
mouth  dilated,  with  a  roundiih  concave  lip.  Eighteen 
fpecies  of  this  worm  are  now  afeertained,  and  are  divided 
into  four  families  or  claffes,  viz. 

I.  Infefting  the  mammalia,  of  which  there  are  five 
fpecies,  viz.  The  fafciola  ntedinenfis  ;  body  entirely  pale 
yeliowi(h.  It  is  the  gordius  medinenfis  of  the  Syftema 
Naturae  Linn.  It  inhabits  both  the  Indies,  where  it  is 
called  dracunculus ;  and  is  frequent  in  the  morning  dewp 
from  whence  it  infinuates  itfelf  under  the  cuticle  of  the 
naked  feet  of  the  Haves,  and  creates  the  moil  troublefome 
itchings,  fometimes  accompanied  with  inflammation  and 
fever:  it  nwft  be  cautioufly  drawn  out  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  filk  tied  round  its  head  ;  for  if,  by  being  too  much 
ftrained,  the  animal  (hould  break,  the  part  remaining 
under  the  (kin  grows  with  redoubled  vigour,  and  occa- 
fions  often  a  fatal  inflammation-.  It  is  frequently  twelve 
feet  longj.^nd  not  much  larger  than  a  horfe-hair.  See 
the  article  Dracunculus,  vol.  vi.  p.  51 . — Filaria  equi ; 
body  tapering  behind  ;  tail  finely  pointed  and  incurved  : 
found  in  the  cellular  membrane  of  horfes,  in  India  and 
South  America;  and  perhaps  in  all  warm  climates. — Fi¬ 
laria  leonis  ;  found  in  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  lion. 
— Filaria  martis  ;  found  in  the  cellular  membrane  of  the 
marten. — Filaria  leporis;  found  in  the  cellular  membrane 
of  hares. 

II.  Infefting  birds.— Of  thefe  there  are  five  fpecies# 
viz.  Filaria  falconis ;  found  in  the  cellular  membrane 
about  the  abdomen  and  thighs  of  hawks,  conftituting  the' 
difeafe  called  filanders. — F.  ftrigls ;  found  in  the  cellular 
membrane  about  the  head  and  ears  of  owls. — F.  cornicis  j 
found  about  the  crop  of  crows. — F.  ciconia  ;  found  in  the 
cellular  membrane  of  the  ftork.— F.  gallina: ;  body  capil¬ 
lary,  and  about  two  inches  long  :  found  in  poultry. 

III.  Infefting  infefts  in  their  perfect  date. — Of  thefe 
there  are  five  fpecies,  viz.  Filaria  fcarabsei ;  found  in  the 
fcarobams  firnetarius. — F.  Alpha: ;  found  in  the  filpha  ob- 
feura. — F.  carabi ;  found  in  the  carabus. — F. grylli ;  found 
in  the  gryllus  or  cricket. — F.  monoculi ;  found  in  the 
monoculus  apus. 

IV.  Infefting  the  larvae  of  infects. — Of  thefe  there  are 
three  fpecies,  viz.  Filaria  lepidopterorum ;  having  the  tail 
hooked.  Of  this  there  are  the  following  eleven  varie¬ 
ties  :  1.  Body  white  ;  found  in  the  papilio  polychlorus. 
2.  Body  yellowifti-grey  ;  found  in  the  papilio  urtica.  3. 
Bodywhite;  found  in  the  papilio  betuiae.  4.  Body  white; 
found  in  the  papilio  quercus.  5.  Found  in  the  fphinx  eu- 
phorbiae.  6.  Bodywhite;  found  in  the  phalaena  quercus. 
7.  Body  chefnut;  found  in  the  phalaena  caja.  8.  Found 
in  the  phalaena  ziczac.  9.  Found  in  the  phalxna  nupta. 
10.  Found  in  the  phalaena  pfi.  n.  Found  in  the  phalaena 
pellionella. — This  dwells  under  the  Ikin  of  the  larvae,  and 
is  very  deftructive  to  them  ;  is  fometimes  folitary,  and 
from  four  to  feven  inches  long:  body  glabrous,  hard,  ta¬ 
pering  both  ways,  but  more  obtufe  on  the  fore-part,  de¬ 
fended  as  it  were  with  three  oblong  lips. — Filaria  tenthre- 
dinis;  found  in  the  larvae  of  the  tenthredo. — Filaria  pliry- 
ganeae  ;  found  in  the  larvae  of  the  phryganea,  or  caddy 
moth. — All  the  worms  of  this  genus  are  more  or  lefs  in 
the  form  of  a  hair. 

FIL'BERT,  f.  [This  is  derived  by  Junius  and  Skinner 
from  the  long  beards  or  hulks,  as  corrupted  from  full 
beard  or  full  of  beard.  It  probably  had  its  name,  like  many 
other  fruits,  from  Come  one  that  introduced  or  cultivated 
it ;  and  is  therefore  corrupted  from  Filbert  or  Filibert,  the 
name  of  him  who  brought  it  hither.]  A  fine  hazel  nut  with 

4  a  thin 
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a  thin  fhell. — For  the  culture,  fee  the  article  Corylus, 
Vol.  v.  p.  246. — There  is  another  kind,  called  the  filbert 
of  Conftantinople  ;  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  which  are  bigger 
than  either  of  the  former.  Mortimer. 

Thou  haft  a  brain,  fuch  as  it  is  indeed! 

On  what  elfe  them'd  thy  worm  of  fancy  feedf 

Yet  in  a  filbert  I  have  often  known 

Maggots  furvive,  w  hen  all  the  kernel’s  gone.  Dorfet. 

To  FILCH,  v.  a.  [A  word  of  uncertain  etymology. 
The.  French  word  filer,  from  which  fome  derive  it,  is  of 
very  late  production,  and  therefore  cannot  be  its  origi¬ 
nal.]  To  fteal ;  to  take  by  theft ;  to  pilfer;  to  pillage; 
to  rob;  to  take  by  robbery.  It  is  ufually  fpoken  of  petty 
thefts.. — The  pifmire  was  formerly  a  hulbandma'n,  that 
fecrerly  filched  away  his  neighbour’s  goods.  L'EJlrange. 
Who  fteals  my  purfe,  fteals  trafh  ;  ’tis  fomething,  nothing ; 
3Twas  mine,  ’tis  his,  and  has  been  flave  to  thoufands; 

But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 

Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 

And  makes  me  poor  indeed.  Shakefpeare .  . 

FIL'CHER,  f.  A  thief;  a  petty  robber. 

FILE,_/1  \_filc,  Fr.  filum,  a  thread,  Lat.]  A  thread, 
Notufcd. — But  let  me  relume  the  file  of  my  narration, 
which  this  objeCl  of  books,  beft  agreeable  to  my  courfe 
of  life,  hath  a  little  interrupted.  IVotton. — A  line.On  which 
papers,  letters,  bills,  receipts,  &C.  are  ftrung,  to  keep 
them  in  order : 

Th’  apothecary-train  is  wholly  blind  ; 

From  files  a  random  recipe  they  take, 

And  many  deaths  of  one  prefeription  make.  Drydcn.  . 

A  catalogue  ;  roll;  feries  : 

Our  prefent  mufters  grow  upon  the  file' ' 

To  five  and  twenty  thoufand  men  of  choice.  Shakefpeare. 
A  line  of  foldiers  ranged  one  behind  another ;  rank  and 
file : 

Thofe  goodly  eyes,  • 

That  o’er  the  files  and  mufters  of  the  war 
Have  glow’d  like  plated  Mars,  now  bend,;  now  turn 
Upon  a  tawny  front.  Shakefpeare . 

[Feol,  Saxon;  vijle,  Dutch.]  An  inftrument  to  rub  down 
prominences. — The  rough  or  coarfe-toothed  file ,  if  it  be 
large,  is  called  a  rubber,  and  is  to  take  off  the  unevennefs 
of  your  work  which  the  hammer  made  in  the  forging: 
the  baftard-toothed  file  is  to  take  out  of  your  Work  the 
deep  cuts,  or  file-ftrokes,  the  rough  file  made  :  the  fine¬ 
toothed  file  is  to  take  out  the  cuts,  or  file-ftrokes,  the 
baftard  file  made  :  and  the  fmooth  file  is  to  take  out  thofe 
cuts,  or  file-ftrokes,  that  the  fine  file  made.  Moxon. 

The  fmiths  and  armourers  on  palfreys  ride. 

Files  in  their  hands,  and  hammers  at  their  fide.  Drydcn. 

The  art  of  cutting  files  has  for  many  ages  been  almoft 
exclufively  the  province  of  the  Britifh  manufacturers  of 
that  valuable  utenfil.  Even  in  France,  the  fupeiiority 
and  beauty  of  the  Englifh  files  have  been  univerf.dly  ac¬ 
knowledged  ;  and  when  it  was  found  that  feveral  millions 
of  livres  were  annually  remitted  to  this  country  for  the 
purchafe  of  that  article,  citizen  Raoul,  in  1801,  eftablithed 
a  manufactory  of  files  in  France,  with  a  view  to  excel  the 
Englifh,  in  order  to  difeontinue  the  further  importation 
of  them  from  this  country.  Samples  of  the  different  kinds 
of  Raoul’s  manufacture  were  lately  exhibited  before  the 
Lyceum  of  Arts  at  Paris;  but  we  have  the  fatisfaCtion  to 
find  that  the  demand  from  England  is  not  at  all  diminifhed. 
Improvements  in  the  art  of  cutting  files  have  alfo  been 
recently  made  in  England  ;  and  letters  patent,  for  the 
more  expeditious  manufacturing  of  them,  by  means  of  a 
new  apparatus,  w'ere  granted  to  Mr.  William  Nicholfon, 
of  Soho-fquare,  London,  dated  Auguft  12,  1802. — We 
fhall  ftate  this  improved  method  of  manufacturing  files,  in 
the  inventor’s  own  words,  viz.  “My  machinery  confifts 
in  four  eflential  parts  fuitably  combined  together ;  name- 
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ly,  firft,  a  carriage  or  apparatus,  in  which  the  file  is  held 
and  moved  along,  for  the  purpofe  of  receiving  the  ftrokes 
of  a  cutter  or  chifel  :  fecondly,  the  anvil,  by  which  the 
file  is  fupported  beneath  the  part  which  receives  the 
ftroke  :  thirdly,  the  regulating  gear,  by  which  the  dif- 
tance  between  ftroke  and  ftroke  is  governed  :  and,  fourth¬ 
ly,  tlie  apparatus  for  giving  the  ftroke  or  cut.  Thefe  fe¬ 
veral  parts  are  fupported  by  a  frame  or  platform  of  folid 
and  fecure  workmanfhip,  either  of  wood  or  metal,  or  both, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  work  intended  to  be  per¬ 
formed,  and  the  judgment  and  choice  of  the  manufacturer. 

“The  carriage is  a  long  block  of  wood,  or  metal,  of  the 
figure  of  a  parallelipidon,  having  a  portion  cut  out  be¬ 
tween  its  upper  and  lower  furfaces  to  admit  the  anvil  to 
ftand  in,  without  coming  into  contaCt  with  the  carriage 
itfelf.  The  carriage  is  made  of  fuch  a  length  that  the 
excavation  here  deferibed  fhall  be  confiderably  longer  than 
the  longeft  files  intended  to  be  cut;  and  it  is  fupported 
upon  ftraight  bearers  from  the  platform,  upon  which,  by 
pirojefting  Aides,  or  wheels,  or  friCtion-rollers,  it  can  be 
moved  endwife  in  a  ftraight  direction,  without  (hake  or 
deviation.  At  one  end  nf  the  excavation  is  fixed  a  clip, 
refembling  a  hand-vice,  for  holding  the  file  by  its  tail  or 
tang  ;  and  in  the  oppofite  end  of  the  fame  excavation  there 
is  a  Aiding  block  or  piece,  which,  being  brought  up  to  the 
other  end  of  the  file,  does,  by  means  of  a  notch,  prevent 
it  from  being  moved  fidewife.  The  clip  is  fo  fixed  at  its 
head  or  (hank  by  means  of  an  horizontal  axis,  on  gudgeons 
and  fockers,  that  the  file  is  at  liberty  to  move  up  and 
down,  but  not  fidewife  or  atwift.  The  file  being  thus 
fixed  in  the  carriage,  is  preffed  dpwn  upon  the  anvil  by 
a  lever  and  weight  proceeding  from  the  platform,  which 
bears  upon  tiie  face  of  the  file  by  a  fmall  roller  of  wood, 
bone,  or  foft  metal. 

“  The  anvil  is  folidly  fixed  on  the  platform,  and  maybe 
of  any  fuitable  figure  which  fix al  1  be  fufficiently  maffy  to 
receive  and  refill:  the  blow  ;  but  its  furface  nuift  be  fo 
contrailed  as  to  ftand  up  in  the  excavation  of  the  carriage, 
and  fupport  the  file.;  and  the  upper  part  of  all  rauft  be 
conftructed  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  (hall  fairly  apply  it¬ 
felf  to  the  under  furface  of  the  file,  and  fupport  it  with¬ 
out  leaving  any  hollow  fpace,  notwithftanding  any  cafual 
irregularities  of  the  faid  furface.  I  produce  this  etfeit  by 
making  a  cavity  in  the  anvil,  of  the  figure  of  a  portion 
of  a  fphere,  not  much  lefs  than  an  hemiiphere,  and  in  this 
cavity  I  place  a  piece  of  iron,  or  fteel,  made  exactly  to 
fit;  but  of  which  the  lower  furface  is  a  greater  portion 
of  the  fphere,  and  the  upper  furface  flat  and  plane.  The 
file  reds  upon  this  laft  flat  or  plane  furface,  which  is  either 
faced  with  lead,  or  (in  preference)  a  flip  of  lead  is  put 
under  the  file  and  turned  round  the  tang  thereof  fo  as  to 
move  along  with  it.  It  is  evident  that  the  upper  or 
moveable  piece  of  anvil will,  by  Hiding  in  its  focket,  ac¬ 
commodate  itfelf  conftantly  to  the  furface  of  the  file, 
which  is  preffed  and  ftruck  againft  it.  Or,  othervvife,  I 
make  the  concavity  in  the  upper  moveable  piece,  and 
make  the  fixed  part  convex  :  or  otherwife,  I  fupport  the 
upper  part,  or  in  fome  cafes  the  whole  of  my  anvil,  upon 
oppofite  gudgeons,  in  the  manner  of  the  gimbals  of  iea- 
compaffes  :  or,  otherwife,  I  form  the  upper  part  of  my 
anvil  cylindrical,  of  a  large  diameter,  fupported  on  thick 
gudgeons,  the  axis  of  the  laid  cylinder  being  fliort,  and 
at  right  angles  to  the  motion  of  the  carriage  :  or,  other- 
wife,  I  form  only  a  fmall  portion,  namely,  the  upper  ex¬ 
tremity  of  my  anvil  of  a  cylindrical  form,  and  caufe  it  to 
remain  motionlefs,  by  fafhioning  it  of  the  fame  mals  as  ■> 
the  reft  of  the  anvil,  or  by  fixing  it  thereto.  And  in  both 
the  laft-mentioned  cafes  of  the  cylindrical  ftruchne,  I  fix  ■ 
the  head  or  thank  of  the  clip,  by  which  the  tang  is  held, 
not  by  a  tingle  axis  or  pair  of  gudgeons,  but  by  an  uni- 
verfal  joint  or  ball  and  focket,  fo  that  the  file  becomes  at 
liberty  to  adapt  itfelf  not  only  upwards  and  downwards, 
but  alfo  in  the  way  of  rotation  or  atwift,  and  fupplies  the 
want  of  motion  in  the  anvil  by  the  facility  with  which  it 
can  itfelf  be  moved  in  the  lull-mentioned  maimer. 
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“  The  regulating-gear  is  that  part  of  the  machinery  by 
which  the  carri  .ge,  and  confequently  the  file,  is  drawn 
along.  It  confifts  of  a  fcrew  revolving  between  centres 
fixed  to  the  platform,  and  acting  upon  a  nut  attached  to 
the  carriage,  with  the  ufual  precautions  for  working  of 
meafuring  fcrews  ;  the  nut  being  made  to  open  by  a  joint 
when  the  carriage  is  required  to  be  difengaged  and  Aided 
back.  The  fcrew  is  moved  either  confhmt'y  by  a  flow 
motion  from  the  firft  mover,  or  by  interrupted  equal  mo¬ 
tions,  fo  as  to  draw  the  carriage  during  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  ftroke  and  ftroke.  And  the  quantities  of  thefe  re- 
fpeftive  equal  motions  may  be  produced  ar.d  governed  at 
pleafure  by  wheel-work  applied  to  the  head  of  the  fcrew, 
or  by  the  apparatus  ufed  in  the  mathematical  dividing 
engine  for  circles  ;  or  by  various  other  contrivances  well 
known  to  workmen  of  competent  (kill,  and  therefore  un- 
neceifary  to  be  dpl'cribed  at  large  :  or,  otherwife,  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  carriage  may  be  produced  by  a  toothed  rack 
drawn  by  a  pinion  ;  and  this  pinion  moved  by  a  ratchet- 
wheel  on  the  fame  arbor  moved  by  a  click-lever,  which 
fiiall  gather  up  and  drive  a  greater  or  lefs  number  of 
teeth,  according  to  the  coarfenefs  or  finenefs  intended  for 
the  file  ;  arid  the  click-lever  itfelf  may  be  moved  by  a 
tripping  piece  from  the  firft  mover,  or  by  various  other 
evident  means  of  connection  :  or,  otherwife,  the  carriage 
may  be  moved  by  a  fmall  cylinder,  and  rope  or  chain  con- 
flantly  afting  :  or,  otherwife,  the  faid  motion  may  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  a  train  of  two  or  more  wheels,  fufFered  to  move 
by  any  of  the  efcapements  ufed  in  lime-pieces;  and  the 
■finenefs  of  the. ftroke  may  he  regulated  either  by  changing 
the  wheels,  as  in  the  common  fuzee  engine,  or  by  the 
greater  or  lefs  frequency  of  efcape  during  each  turn  of 
the  firft  mover.  But  in  every  cafe  I  prefer  a  counter¬ 
weight  to  the  carriage,  afting  either  conftantly  againft,  or 
conftantly  in,  the  direction  of  its  motion  ;  though  this  is 
not  abfolutely  neceffary  when  the  work  is  well  executed. 

“  The  apparatus  for  giving  the Jlroke  or  cut,  confifts  of  a 
chifel,  which  is  held  between  the  jaws  of  a  mouth-piece 
or  claws,  refembling  a  ftrong  hand-vice  without  teeth. 
One  of  the  jaws  is  made  very  (tout,  and  the  chifel  is 
formed  narrow  from  edge  to  back,  and  wide  from  fide  to 
fide,  and  has  a  femicircular  protuberance  on  its  back, 
which  refts  in  a  circular  notch  in  the  ftrong  jaw  aforefaid  ; 
and  there  are  two  or  three  bended  fiat  rings  or  waffiers  of 
iron  or  metal  under  the  thumb-fcrew  of  the  mouth-piece 
or  claws,  which  prevent  the  chifel  from  becoming  loofe 
by  the  ftroke.  Or,  otherwife,  the  chifel  may  have  a 
notch,  or  a  hole,  inftead  of  a  protuberance,  to  meet  a  cor- 
refpondent  part  in  the  mouth-piece  or  claws;  but  I  pre¬ 
fer  the  firft  method.  By  the  conftrudlions  of  the  chifel 
as  here  mentioned  and  fixed,  the  edge  of  the  inftrument 
is  at  liberty  to  apply  itfelf  fairly  from  fide  to  fide  of  the 
file,  notwithftanding  any  winding  or  irregularity,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  finenefs  of  the  cut  upon  a  broad  furface. 
The  mouth-piece,  with  its  chifel,  is  firmly  fixed  in  ano¬ 
ther  piece,  which  by  its  motion  gives  the  ftroke.  This 
laft-mentioned  piece  may  either  be  a  lever,  or  a  moveable 
carriage  between  upright  fiiders;  but  I  greatly  prefer  the 
lever.  The  chifel  mult  be  fo  fixed  that  the  moving-piece 
fhail  carry  it  fairly  edge-onwards  to  the  file  without 
fcraping  or  flapping  in  the  lead  ;  and  the  obliquity  of  the 
ftroke  may  he  adjufted  by  fixing  the  centres  of  the  lever 
either  higher  or  lower  at  pleafure,  or  by  inclining  the  laft- 
mentioned  fiiders.  The  lever  may  be  raifed  and  let  fall 
(or  the  other  chifel  apparatus  moved)  by  a  tripping-piece 
or  fnail-work,  or  other  ufual  connection  with  the  firft 
mover,  and  its  power  of  ftroke  may  be  increafed  by  the 
addition  of  a  weight,  or  by  the  action  of  a  fpring;  which 
laft  method  is  of  excellent  ufe,  and  may  be  made  to  in- 
creafe  or  diminifh  its  power  during  the  run,  by  feveral 
eafy  methods  or  contrivances  for  prefting  more  or  lefs 
.againft  the  fpring.  Or,  otherwife,  the  lever,  or  holding- 
piece,  may  be  kept  immediately  above  the  file  by  the  re¬ 
action  of  a  flight  fpring,  or  weight,  and  be  (truck  by  a 
hammer  moved  and  acted  upon  by  the  firft  mover,  as 
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aforefaid  :  and  to  this  method  T  give  the  preference,  be* 
caufe  the  lever  will  then'have  lefs  drain  upon  it*  pivots; 
or,  the  lever  may  even  be  fupported  by  fpring-joints  with¬ 
out  any  pivots  or  centres  at  all.  Or,  inftead  of  a  hammer, 
the  blow  may  be  given  by  a  ram,  or  a  fly  and  fcrew,  but 
I  prefer  the  hammer.  The  lever  may  move  in  a  vertical 
circle  immediately  over  the  file,  or  in  an  oblique  circle  at 
■right  angles,  to  it,  or  at  any  intermediate  angle  confident 
with  the  foregoing  inftructions :  and  the  chifel  may  be 
fet  with  its  edge  at  any  angle  whatever,  with  the  line  of 
the  length  of  the  lever;  but,  in  general,  I  hav'*  t  the 
lever  in  the  firfl-mentioned  pofition,  and  have  varied  the 
angle  between  the  cbifel-edge  and  the  lever,  according  to 
the  intended  dope  of  the  cut  upon  the  face  of  the  file. 
The  edge -of  the  chifel  mud  be  fharpened  to  fuch  an  angle 
as  the  intended  cut  and  ftrength  of  bur  may  require. 

“  The  general  aCtion  of  the  machinery  is  as  follows  : 
i.  The  file  being  forged  and  prepared  for  cutting,  muft 
be  fixed  in  the  clip  of  the  carriage,  and  the  Hiding  block 
brought  up  and  fixed,  to  fteady  its  other  extremity.  2. 
The  nut  of  the  fcrew  being  then  opened,  (or  the  other 
regulating-gear  difengaged,)  the  carriage  is  Aided  to  its 
place,  fo  that  the  chifel  may  be  (ituated  over  that  part 
of  the  file  which  is  to  receive  the  firft  ftroke.  3.  The 
nut  is  then  doled,  and  the  fmall  roller  of  the  preffing 
lever  is  made  to  bear  upon  the  face  of  the  file.  4-  The 
firft  mover  being  then  put  into  aftion,  raifes  and  lefs  fall 
the  apparatus  for  giving  the  ftroke,  by  which  the  file  re¬ 
ceives  a  cut.  And  5,  immediately  afterwards,  or  during 
the  fume  adtion,  as  the  cafe  may  be,  (according  to-the  con- 
(truction  as  before  defcribed,)  the  regulating-gear  moves 
the  carriage,  and  confequently  the  file,  through  a  deter¬ 
minate  fpace.  6.  The  cut  is  then  again  given  ;  and  in 
this  manner  (the  ftrength  of  cut  being  duly  proportioned 
to  the  fpace  between  cut  and  cut),  the  file  becomes  cut 
throughout.  7.  The  file  is  then  taken  out  and  cut  on 
tiie  other  fide.  8.  The  bur  is  then  taken  off,  or  not,  as 
the  artift  may  think  bed:  and  the  crofs-ftrokes  are  given 
over  the  furfaces  as  before.  And  the  machinery,  by  cer¬ 
tain  (light  and  obvious  changes  in  the  ftrudture  and  dif- 
pofition  of  the  chifels,  and  fome  other  of  the  parts  there¬ 
of,  is  e.Tily  adapted  to  manufacture  all  other  forms  and 
defcriptions  of  files,  whether  floats,  rafps,  half-round, 
three-fquare,  -or  of  any  other  figure  or  denomination.” 
The  teeth  of  the  file  receive  their  firmnefs  and  durability 
frojn  Case-hardening  ;  for  which  procefs  fee  vol.iii, 
p.  867. 

FILE ,  f.  [filacium,  Lat.  ]  Inlaw,  a  thread,  firing,  or 
wire,  upon  which  writs  and  other  exhibits  in  courts  and 
offices  are  fattened  or  filed,  for  the  more  fafe  keeping 
and  ready  turning  to  the  fame.  A  file  is  the  record  of 
the  court;  and  the  filing  the  procefs  of  a  court,  makes 
a  record  of  it.  1  Lil.  112.  An  original  writ  may  be  filed 
after  judgment  given  in  the  caufe,  if  fued  forth  before; 
declarations.  See.  are  to  be  filed;  and  affidavits  muft  be 
filed,  fome  before  read  in  court,  and  fome  when  read  in 
court.  Before  filing  a  record  removed  by  certiorari,  the 
juftices  of  the  king’s-bench  may  refufe  to  receive  it,  if  it 
appears  to  be  for  delay,  Sec.  and  remand  it  back  for  the 
expedition  of  juftice:  but  if  the  certiorari  be  once  filed, 
the  proceedings  below  cannot  be  revived.  An  indict¬ 
ment,  Sec.  cannot  be  amended  after  filed. 

To  FILE,  v.  a.  \_filum,  Lat.  a  thread.]  To  firing  upon 
a  thread  or  wire.  Whence  to  file  a  bill  is  to  offer  it  in  its 
order  to  the  notice  of  the  judge. — From  the  day  his  firft 
bill  was  filed  he  began  to  colleCt  reports.  Arbuthnot. — 
[From  ):eolan.  Sax.]  To  cut  with  a  file. — Let  men  be 
careful  how  they  attempt  to  cure  a  blemiffi  by  filing  or 
cutting  off  the  head  of  (rich  an  overgrown  tooth.  Ray, — 
To  fmoot'h  ;  to  poliffi. — His  humour  is  lofty,  hisdifeourfe 
peremptory,  his  tongue  filed,  and  his  eye  ambitious. 
S/iakefpcare. — [From  pilun,  Sax.]  To  foul  ;  to  fully;  to 
pollute.  This  fenfe  is  retained  in  Scotland ; 

His  weeds  divinely  faftiioned, 

AH  fil'd  and  mangl’d.  Chapman. 

To 
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To  FILE,  v.  n.  To  inarch  in  a  file,  not  abreafl,  but  one 
behind  another. — All  ran  down  without  order  or  cere¬ 
mony,  ’till  we  drew  up  in  good  order  and  filed  off.  Taller. 

FILE-CUT'TER,  fi  A  maker  of  files. — Gad-fteel  is  a 
tough  fort  of  fteel  :  file-cutters  ufe  it  to  make  their  chifels, 
with  which  they  cut  their  files.  Moxon. 

FILE-LEAD'ER,/.  The  firft  man  of  every  file,  which 
compofe  the  front  of  a  battalion. 

FILEL'FO,  or  Philelfhus  (Francis),  diftinguifhed 
among  the  reftorers  of  letters,  born  at  Tolentino,  in  the 
marclie  of  Ancona,  in  1398.  He  ftudied  at  Padua,  where 
he  made  fitch  a  proficiency  in  polite  literature,  that  he 
was  invited  to  open  a  fchool  of  eloquence  at  Venice  in  his 
twentieth  year.  His  bitter  enemy,  Poggio,  the  Floren¬ 
tine,  has  reprefented  him  as  ftained  in  his  youth  with  the 
moft  infamous  vices,  in  confequence  of  which  he  was  ex¬ 
pelled  from  Padua  ;  but  befides  his  own  denial,  the  honour 
of  citizenlhip  which  he  received  at  Venice,  together  with 
the  title  of  chancellor  conferred  upon  him  to  decorate  his 
refidence  at  Conftantinople,  appear  to  prove  thefe  charges 
to  have  been  calumnious.  In  1420,  he  paffed  to  the  Gre¬ 
cian  capital,  where,  under  the  direction  of  John  Chryfo- 
lorus,  fon  of  Manuel,  he  afiiduoufiy  purfued  the  (ludy  of 
the  Greek  language.  He  married  Theodora  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Chry  foloras  ;  and  rendered  himfelf  fo  acceptable  to 
the  emperors  Manuel  and  John  Pulaeologus,  that,  in  1423, 
be  was  fent  ambaffador  to  fultan  Anmrath  II.  and  alio  to 
the  emperor  Sigifmond.  In  this  lad  embaffy  he  received 
an  invitation  from  Ladifiaus  IV.  king  of  Poland,  to  aflift 
at  his  nuptials,  and  on  that  occafion  he  recited  an  oration 
at  Cracow,  in  the  prefence  of  the  emperor  and  feveral 
princes.  Returning  to  Conflantinople,  he  occupied  him¬ 
felf  in  literary  concerns,  and  in  1427  he  revifited  Venice, 
on  the  invitation  of  many  of  the  nobles.  He  brought 
back  with  him  a  treafure  of  Greek  manuferipts,  which 
were  the  foundation  of  many  of  his  works.  His  reputa¬ 
tion  was  now  fo  high,  that  he  was  fought  at  the  fame 
time  by  the  pope,  the  Greek  emperor,  the  duke  of  Milan, 
and  the  univerfities  of  Perugia  and  Bologna.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  fufpedted  that  lie  took  pains  to  procure  fotne  of 
thefe  invitations.  Proceeding  to  Capua,  he  was  treated 
with  extraordinary  refpett  by  Alphonfo  king  of  Naples, 
who  knighted  him,  gave  him  the  privilege  of  ufing  the 
royal  arms,  and  placed  on  his  head  the  poetical  crown 
of  laurel.  Upon  his  return  to  Milan,  he  learnt  that  his 
mother-in-law,  the  widow  of  Chryfoloras,  and  her  two 
daughters,  were  made  (laves  in  the  capture  of  Conftanti- 
nople  by  the  Turks;  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  all  con¬ 
cerned,  that  at  the  indance  of  Filelfo  the  duke  difpatched 
two  tnefiengers  to  Condantinople,  with  a  letter  and  an 
ode  addreffed  to  Mahomet  II.  by  which  that  ferocious 
conqueror  was  induced  to  redore  thofe  female  captives 
without  ranfom.  In  1469,  he  prefented  pope  Paul  II. 
with  his  trandafion  of  the  Cyropaedia,  for  w  hich  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  donation  of  four  hundred  ducats.  Fie  went  to 
Rome  to  return  thanks,  and  on  his  road  was  very  honour¬ 
ably  treated  at  Florence  by  Peter  and  Lorenzo  de  Medici. 
He  continued  to  refide  at  Milan  till  1474,  when  he  ob¬ 
tained  leave  to  accept  the  invitation  of  pope  Sixtus  IV. 
to  Rome,  in  order  to  occupy  the  chair  of  moral  philofo- 
phy.  Fie  explained  the  Tufculan  Queftions  of  Cicero  to 
a  great  number  of  auditors,  among  whom  was  the  cele¬ 
brated  Alexander  ab  Alexandro.  But  dill  aftuated  by 
his  fickle  temper,  he  made  three  more  removals  between 
Rome  and  Milan  ;  and  at  length,  in  the  eighty-third  year 
of  his  age,  accepted  an  invitation  from  Lorenzo  de  Me¬ 
dici  to  a  Greek  profedorlhip  at  Florence.  He  died  in 
1481,  a  fhort  time  after  his  arrival  at  that  city.  The 
moral  character  of  Filelfo  requires  no  farther  elucidation. 
As  a  man  of  letters  he  is  more  to  be  admired  for  his  in- 
dudry,  and  the  great  compafs  of  his  attainments,  than  for 
peculiar  excellence  in  any  one  branch.  He  was,  however, 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  hiltory,  mythology,  and 
philofophy,  of  the  ancients,  and  happily  applied  his 
knowledge  in  the  explanation  of  the  cladics.  He  wrote 
Vql.VII.  No.  433. 
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a  great  number  of  works,  which  confid  of  orations,  moral 
treadles,  difeourfes,  poems,  &c.  and  of  thirty-feven  books 
of  familiar  epidles,  which  afford  much  curious  anecdote 
relative  to  the  times.  Thefe  were  printed  at  Venice,  in 
1 502,  folio,  and  a  new  edition  was  undertaken  in  Florence, 
in  1743,  but  proceeeded  no  farther  than  the  four  firft 
books.  His  elded  fon,  Giammaria  ( Marius  Philelphus ), 
was  a  fcholar  of  fome  note,  and  refembled  his  father  in 
the  variety  of  his  acquifitions.  He  wrote  Latin  verfes 
with  prodigious  facility,  but  of  little  value.  He  died  at 
Mantua,  in  1480. 

IT'LEMOT,  fi.  [corrupted  from  feuille  morte,  a  dead 
leaf,  Fr.]  A  brown  or  yellow-brown  colour. — The  colours 
you  ought  to  widi  for  are  blue  or filemot,  turned  up  with, 
red.  Swift. 

FILEN'TA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na. 
pies,  and  province  of  Calabria  Ultra  :  feven  miles  north 
of  Girace. 

FI'LER,  f.  One  who  files;  one  who  ufes  the  file  in 
cutting  metals. 

FIL'ESAC  (John),  a  learned  French  ecclefiadic,  born 
at  Paris,  and  educated  at  the  univerfity  in  that  city. 
Having  entered  into  orders,  he  was  prefented  to  the  cure 
of  St.  John  en  Greve;  and,  in  1590,  received  the  bonnet 
of  doftor  from  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne.  For  a  long 
time  he  was  one  of  the  mod  diining  ornaments  of  that 
celebrated  faculty,  and  preiident  of  its  affemblies  many 
years,  as  dean,  or  fenior  profeffor  of  the  fociety.  He 
died  in  1 C 3 8 ,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  when  he  filled  the 
honourable  odice  of  dean  of  the  faculty  of  theology  of 
Paris,  and  is  highly  fpoken  of  for  his  integrity,  his  know¬ 
ledge,  and  his  piety.  He  was  the  author  of  a  variety  of 
publications  in  ecclefiadical  and  profane  literature,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  collected  together,  and  pub- 
lifhed  by  himfelf  at  Paris,  in  1621,  in  3  vols.  qto. 

FIL'IAL,  adj.  [fihal-lc,  Fr.  filius,  Lat. ]  Pertaining  to 
a  fon  ;  befitting  a  fon  : 

He  griev’d,  he  wept,  the  fight  an  image  brought 
Of  his  own  filial  love,  a  fadly  pleafing  thought.  Dryden. 

Bearing  the  character  or  relation  of  a  fon  : 

Where  tils  old  myrtle  her  good  influence  flteds, 

Sprigs  of  like  leaf  eredt  their  filial  heads  ; 

And  when  the  parent  rofe  decays  and  dies, 

With  a  refembling  face  the  daughter  buds  arife.  Prior . 

Filial  love  is  the  affectionate  attachment  of  children  to 
their  parents ;  including  in  it  reverence,  obedience,  and 
relief,  whenever  needful.  Thefe  are  duties  prompted 
equally  by  nature  and  by  gratitude,  independent  of  the 
injunctions  of  religion.  For  where  (hall  we  find  the  per- 
fon  who  hath  received  from  any  one  benefits  fo  great  or 
fo  many,  as  children  from  their  parents?  And  it  may  be 
truly  faid,  that  if  perfons  are  undutiful  to  their  parents, 
they  feldom  prove  good,  in  any  poflible  acceptation  of  the 
word.  Profane  as  well  as  feripture  hiflory,  furnifh  many 
fine  examples  of  this  amiable  virtue ;  but  none  of  them 
feem  calculated  to  make  a  deeper  impreflion  on  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  than  the  affectionate  and  noble  conduCt  of  the 
fon  of  Quintus,  the  brother  of  Cicero.  Among  thofe 
who  were  proferibed  under  the  fecond  triumvirate  of 
Rome,  were  thefe  two  celebrated  brothers.  The  fate  of 
the  orator  is  related  under  the  article  Cicero,  vol.iv. 
p.  590.  His  brother  Quintus  found  means  to  conceal  him¬ 
felf  fo  effectually,  that  the  foldiers  could  not  find  him. 
Enraged  at  their  difappointment,  they  feized  his  fon,  and 
put  him  to  the  torture,  in  order  to  make  him  difeover  the 
place  of  his  father’s  concealment ;  but  filial  affeCtion  was 
proof  againff  the  moft  exquifite  torments.  An  involun¬ 
tary  figh,  and  fometimes  a  deep  groan,  was  all  that  could 
be  extorted  from  the  intrepid  youth.  Flis  agonies  were 
increafed  ;  but  with  amazing  fortitude  he  (fill  perlifted  in 
his  refolution  of  not  betraying  his  parent.  Quintus  was 
not  far  off;  and  it  may  be  imagined  better  than  it  can  be 
expreffed,  how  his  heart  mult  have  been  affeCted’  with 
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the  agonies  of  a  fon  expiring  in  tortures  to  fave  his  life. 
He  could  no  longer  oppofe  the  druggies  of  nature;  but 
quitting  the  place  of  his  concealment,  he  prefented  him- 
felf  to  the  airaliins,  begging  of  them  to  put  him  to  death, 
and  difmifs  the  innocent  youth,  whofe  generous  conduct 
(lie  triumvirs  themfelves,  if  informed  of  the  faft,  would 
judge  worthy  of  the  higheft  approbation.  But  the  inhu¬ 
man  monflers,  without  the  lead  hefitation,  anfwered,  that 
they  both  mujl  die :  the  father,  becaufe  he  was  profcribed  ; 
and  the  fon,  becaufe  he  had  concealed  his  father.  A  new 
conted  of  afFefti’on  now  arofe,  who  fhould  die  fird ;  but 
this  the  ruffians  unfeelingly  decided,  by  beheading  them 
both  at  the  fame  indant ! — See  the  article  Rome. 

FILIA'TION, /.  [filius,  Lat.]  The  relation  of  a  fon 
to  a  father;  correlative  to  paternity. — The  relation  of 
paternity  and. filiation,  between  the  fird  and  fecond  per- 
ton,  and  the  relation  between  the  facred  perfons  of  the 
Trinity,  and  the  denomination  thereof,  mud  needs  be 
eternal’;  becaufe  the  terms  of  relation  between  whom  that 
relation  arifeth  were  eternal.  Hale. 

MLICA'IA  (Vincenzo  da),  an  eleganj  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Florence  in  1642.  He  dudied  philofophy,  theo¬ 
logy,  and  jurifprudence,  in  the  univerdty  of  Pifa,  where 
lie  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  ;  he  was,  however, 
more  inclined  to  literary  leifure  than  to  the  purfuits  of  am¬ 
bition;  and  though  he  married  at  the  age  of  thirty-one, 
he  long  continued  to  live  in  retirement,  occupying  him- 
felf  with  poetical  compodtion,  and  the  duties  of  a  father. 
The  due  canzoni  which  he  compofed  on  the  railing  of 
the  dege  of  Vienna,  brought  him  into  notice  to  a  degree 
which  he  probably  never  expefted.  He  received  com¬ 
plimentary  letters  from  the  emperor  Leopold,  the  king 
of  Poland,  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  and  the  queen  of  Swe¬ 
den.  The  grand  duke  created  him  a  fenator,  and  em¬ 
ployed  him  in  the  government  of  Volterra  and  Pifa,  and 
in  other  eminent  magi  (trades,  which  he  fulfilled  fo  as  to 
gain  the  efieem  of  the  prince,  and  the  affeCtion  of  the 
people.  He  died,  univerfally  refpected  and  regretted,  at 
Florence,  1707,  at  the  age  of  fixty-five.  He  was  one  of 
the  principal  ornaments  of  modern  Italian  poetry,  dif- 
playing,  as  well  In  his  canzoni  as  his  fonnets,  great  fu- 
blimity,  animation,  and  dignity,  and  fcarcely  furpafled 
by  any  in  vigour  of  fentiment  and  energy  of  ftyle.  He 
alfo  wrote  Latin  verfe  with  elegance;  and  fonte  of  his 
orations  and  epifiles  are  inferted  in  the  Profe  Florentine. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  academies  of  La  Crufca  and  the 
Arcadi.  His  fon  Scipio  gave  a  complete  edition  of  his 
Italian  poems  under  the  title  of  P oe fie  ToJ'cane  di  Vincenzo 
da  Filicaia,  Senatore  Fiorentinc,  410.  1707. 

FT LACAS'TRUM, /.  in  botany.  See  Osmunda. 

FILI'CES,/  [filum,  Lat.  a  thread.)  A  term  in  botany, 
which  comprehends  all  the  known  genera  of  Ferns. 
They  conftitute  the  fourth  family,  and  the  fixth  great 
tribe,  in  Linnaeus’s  General  Diftribution  of  Vegetables: 
the  firft  order  of  the  clafs  cryptogamia,  in  his  Artificial 
Syflerri  ;  the fixty-fourth  orderin  his  Fragments  ofa  Natural 
Method  ;  and  the  fifty-fifth  of  his  Natural  Orders,  at  the 
end  of  his  Genera  Plantarum.  See  Botany,  vol.  iii. 
p.  279.  The  exigence  and  place  of  fern-feed  was  long 
a  matter  of  doubt  with  botanifts.  Mr.,Lindfay,  furgeon 
itt  Jamaica,  lias  lately  confirmed  it  to  be  the  powder  or 
duff  that  falls  from  the  leaves  when  in  fructification. 
They  may  be  collected  by  taking  thofe  fronds  or  leaves 
in  which  the  fructification  is  copious  and  of  full  growth, 
and  laying  them  on  clean  paper  in  a  dry  place,  when  they 
foon  filed  their  duft,  in  colour  varying  from  black  or 
brown  to  yellow  :  the  grofler  part  of  this  powder  is  the 
empty  capfules,  and  the  fine  part  which  adheres  to  the 
paper,  is  the  feed.  Mr.  Lindfay  fowed  the  feed  of  va¬ 
rious  fpecies  in  garden  pots,  and  clofely  watched  their 
vegetation  with  the  microfcope.  Linn.  TranfaCtions,  vol. 

ii.  See  the  figure  of  a  frond  or  leaf  of  fern,  with  the  feeds 
adhering  to  it,  magnified,  in  the  Botany  Plate  XV.  vol. 

iii.  p.  280. 

FILKTFO'LIA,/.  in  botany.  See  Xylophylla. 
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FILI'CTS  FO'LIO,/  in  botany.  See  Acrostichum. 

FTLI'CULA,/.  in  botany.  See  Acrostichum. 
lilLICU'RI.  See  Felicudi. 

FIL'IGRANE,  or  Filigree.  See  Fillagree. 

FI'LINGS,/.  [without  a  fmgnlar.]  Fragments  rubbed 
off  by  the  aCtion  of  the  file. — The  filings  of  iron  infufed 
in  vinegar,  will,  with  a  decoCtion  of  galls,  make  good 
ink,  without  any  copperas.  Brown. 

FI  LI  PEN'DUL  A.  See  Pedicui.aris,  and  Spir^a. 

FI  LIPPO'POLI,  or  Pkilippopel,  a  town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Romania,  on  the  Maritz, 
where  it  becomes  navigable;  founded  by  Philip,  father 
of  Alexander  the  Great :  ninety  miles  weft-north-weft  of 
Adrianople,  and  124  weft-north-weft  of  Conftantinople. 
Lat.  42.  22.  N.  Ion.  42.  30.  E.  Ferro. 

FTLK-ALE,  or  Field-Ale,  f.  An  entertainment  of 
drinking  in  the  fields  formerly  praCtifed  by  the  bailiffs  of 
a  hundred  at  the  expence  of  ihe  country  people. 

FI'LIX,  or  Fern,/,  in  botany.  See  Filices. 

FTL'LAGREE,  /.  '[filum,  Lat.  thread,  and  granum, 
grain.)  A  kind  of  enrichment  on  gold  or  filver,  wrought 
delicately,  in  manner  of  little  threads  or  grains,  or  occa. 
fionally  both  intermixed.  Fine  gold  and  filver  wire, 
curled  and  twifted  in  a  ferpentine  form,  and  fometimes 
plaited,  are  worked  through  eacli  other,  and  foldered  to¬ 
gether  fo  as  to  form  feftoons,  flowers,  and  various  orna¬ 
ments  ;  and  in  many  places  alfo  they  are  frequently  melted 
by  the  blow-pipe  into  little  balls,  by  which  means  the 
threads  are  fo  entwined  as  to  produce  a  moft  beautiful 
and  pleafing  effeCt.  This  work  was  employed  formerly 
much  more  than  at  prefent  in  making  fmall  articles, 
which  ferved  rather  for  (hew  than  for  life  ;  fuch  as  needle- 
cafes,  cafkets  to  hold  jewels,  fmall  boxes,  particularly 
(brines,  decorations  for  the  images  of  faints,  and  other 
church  furniture.  Work  of  this  kind  is  frequently  called 
filagramc,  filigrane,  ouvrage  de  filigrane,  &c.  all  compounded 
of  filum  and  granum.  We  are  tol'd  that  the  Latins  called 
this  work  opus  filatim  claboratum :  but  this  is  to  be  under- 
ftood  as  relating  to  the  lateft  Latin  writers;  for filatim 
occurs  only  once  in  Lucretius,  who  applies  it  to  woollen 
thread. 

This  art  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  appears  to  have  been 
brought  to  Europe  from  the  eaft.  Grignon  informs  us  that 
he  found  feme  remains  of  fuch  golden  ornaments  in  the 
ruins  of  a  Roman  city  in  Champagne.  Among  church 
furniture  we  meet  with  filigrane  works  of  the  middle 
ages.  There  was  lately  preserved  in  an  abbey  at  Paris, 
a  crofs  ornamented  with  filigrane  work,  which  was  made 
by  St.  Eloy,  who  died  in  665;  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  works  of  that  faint  are  decorated  in  the  like  manner. 
In  the  collection  of  relics  at  Hanover  was  lately  to  be 
feen  a  crofs  embellifhed  with  this  kind  of  work,  which 
is  faid  to  be  as  old  as  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century. 
The  Turks,  Armenians,  and  Indians,  make  at  prefent 
very  elegant  pieces  of  this  fort,  and  with  tools  exceed¬ 
ingly  coarfe  and  imperfeCL  Marfden  extols  the  ingenuity 
of  the  Malays  on  the  fame  account;  and  articles  of  the 
like  nature,  manufactured  at  Deccan,  are,  we  are  told, 
remarkably  pretty,  and  coft  ten  times  the  price  of  the 
gold  employed  in  forming  them.  This  art  is  now  neg¬ 
lected  in  Europe,  and  little  elteemed.  Augfburg,  how¬ 
ever,  a  few  years  ago  had  a  female  artift,  Maria  Euphrof. 
Reinhard,  celebrated  for  tafteful  works  of  this  kind.  In 
1765,  ffie  ornamented  with  filigrane  work  fome  filver  ba¬ 
tons,  which  were  fent  to  Ruffia  for  the  ufe  of  the  church, 
and  which  gained  her  great  honour  and  efteem  with  the 
late  czarina  Catharine  II. 

To  FILL,  v.  n.  [pyllan,  Sax.)  To  (tore  ’till  no  more 
can  be  admitted. — Fill  the  water-pots  with  water :  and 
they  filled  them  up  to  the  brim.  John,  ii.  7. 

The  celeftial  quires,  when  orient  light 
Exhaling  firft  from  darknefs  they  beheld; 

Birth-day  of  heav’n  and  earth  ;  with  joy  and  fiiout 
The  hollow  univerfal  orb  they  fill'd .  Milton. 

-  To 
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To  ftore  abundantly : 

Be  fruitful,  multiplVi  and  in  the  fens 
And  lakes  and  running  dreams  the  waters  fill.  Milton. 
Tofatisfy;  to  content. — Nothing  but  the  fupreme  and 
abfolute  Infinite  can  adequately  fill  and  fuperabundantly 
fatisfy  the  infinite  defires  of  intelligent  beings.  Cheyne. — 
To  glut;  to  furfeit : 

Thou  art  going  to  lord  Timon’s  feaft. 

Ay,  to  fee  meat  fill  knaves,  and  wine  heat  fools.  Shakefp, 

To  Fill  out.  To  pour  out  liquor  for  drink.  To  ex¬ 
tend  by  fomething  contained  : 

Whom  pomp  and  greatnefs  fits  fo  loofe  about. 

That  he  wants  majefty  to  fill  them  out.  Dryden. 

To  Fill  up.  [ Up  is  often  ufed  without  much  addition 
to  the  force  of  the  verb.]  To  make  full  : 

Hope  leads  from  goal  to  goal, 

And  opens  ftill,  and  opens  on  his  foul  ; 

’Till  lengthen’d  on  to  faith,  and  unconfin’d. 

It  pours  the  blifs  that  fills  up  ail  the  mind.  Pope. 

Tofupply. — When  the  feveral  trades  and  profefiions  are 
fupplied,  you  will  find  mod  of  thofe  that  are  proper  for 
war  abfolutely  necefiary  for  filling  up  the  laborious  part 
of  life,  and  carrying  on  the  underwork  of  the  nation. 
Addifon. — To  occupy  by  bulk. — -There  would  not  be 
altogether  fo  much  water  required  for  the  land  as  for 
the  fea,  to  raife  them  to  an  equal  height ;  becaufe  moun¬ 
tains  and  hills  would  fill  up  part  of  that  fpace  upon  the 
land,  and  fo  make  lefs  water  requifite.  Burnet. — To  en¬ 
gage ;  to  employ: 

x  Is  it  far  you  ride  ? 

As  far,  my  lord,  as  will  Jill  up  the  time 

’Twixt  this  and  fupper.  Shakefpeare. 

To  FILL,  v.  n.  To  give  to  drink. — In  the  cup  which 
Hie  hath  filled,  Jill  to  her  double.  Rev.  xviii. — To  grow 
full.  To  .glut ;  .to  fatiate.- — Things  that  are  fweet  and 
fat  are  more  filling,  and  do  fwirn,  and  hang  more  about 
the  mouth  of  the  ftomach,  and  go  not  down  fo  fpeedily. 
Bacon. 

To  Fill  up.  To  grow  full. — Neither  the  Pal  us  Meotis 
nor  the  F.nxine,  nor  any  other  feas,  fill  up,  or  by  degrees 
grow  fhallower.  Woodward. — The  firft  ftage  of  healing, 
or  the  difcharge  of  matter,  is  by  furgeons  called  digeftion  ; 
the  fecond,  or  the  filling  up  with  flefli,  incarnation  ;  and 
the  lafi,  or  fkinning  over,  cicatrization.  Sharp. 

FILL,  f.  As  much  as  may  produce  complete  fatisfac- 
tion. — When  ye  were  thirfty,  did  I  not  cleave  the  rock, 
and  waters  flowed  out  to  your  Jill?  2  Efd.  i.  20. 

Amid’  the  tree  now  got,  where  plenty  hung 
Tempting  fo  nigh,  to  pluck  and  eat  my  fill, 

I  fpar’d  not.  Milton. 

FIL'LEK,  a  town  of  Hungary,  taken  by  the  Turks  in 
1554,  but  retaken  foon  after  :  fixteen  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft 
of  Korpova.  ' 

FILL'ER,  fi.  Any  thing  that  fills  up  room  without 
life.- — A  mixture  of  tender  gentle  thoughts  and  fuitable 
expreflions,  of  forced  and  inextricable  conceits,  and  of 
needlefs  fillers  up  to  the  reft.  Pope. — One  whofe  employ¬ 
ment  is  to  fill  velfels  of  carriage. — They  have  fix  diggers 
to  four  fillers ,  fo  as  to  keep  the  fillers  always  at  work. 
Mortimer. 

FlL'LET,yi  [fillet,  Fr .jilum,  Lat.]  A  band  tied  round 
the  head  or  other  part : 

She  fcorn’d  the  praife  of  beauty,  and  the  care  ; 

A  belt  her  waift,  a  fillet  binds  her  hair.  Pope. 

The  flefhy  part  of  the  thigh  ;  applied  commonly  to  veal  : 
The  youth  approach’d  the  fire,  and  as  it  burn’d, 

On  five  fharp  broachers  rank’d,  the  roaft  they  turn’d  : 
Thefe  morfels  flay’d  their  ftomachs ;  then  the  reft 
They  cut  in  legs  and  fillets  for  the  feaft,  Dryden . 


Meat  rolled  together  and  tied  round  : 

Fillet  of  a  fenny  fnake, 

In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake.  Shakefpeare. 

[In  architecture. ]  A  little  member  which  appears  in 
the  ornaments  and  mouldings,  and  is  otherwife  called 
lifiel. — Pillars  and  their  fillets  of  filver.  Exod. — -See  Ar¬ 
chitecture,  vol.  ii.  p.  65. 

To  FlL'LET,  v.  a.  To  bind  wiih  a  bandage  or  fillet. 
To  adorn  with  an  aftragal. — He  made  hooks  for  the  pil¬ 
lars,  and  overlaid  their  chapiters,  and  fillettcd  them.  Exod. 
xxxviii.  28. 

To  FIL'LIP,  v.  a.  [a  word,  fays  Skinner,  formed  from 
the  found  ]  To  ftrike  with  the  nail  of  the  finger  by  a 
fudden  fpring  or  motion. — We  fee,  that  if  you  fillip  a  lute- 
ftring,  it  flieweth  double  or  treble.  Bacon. 

FIL'LIP, fi.  A  jerk  of  thefingerlet  go  from  the  thumb. 

FIL'LISBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  archduchy 
of  Aufiria  :  four  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Enns. 

FIL'LY,yi  [ filoy,  Welfh  ;  fille,  Fr.]  A  young  mare  : 
Geld  fillies ,  but  tits,  yet  a  nine  days  of  age, 

They  die  elfe  of  gelding,  and  gelders  do  rage  : 

Young  fillies  fo  likely  of  bulk  and  of  bone, 

Keep  fuch  to  be  breeders,  let  gelding  alone.  Tujfer „ 

A  young  mare  ;  oppofed  to  a  colt  or  young  horfe  : 

I  jeft  to  Oberon,  and  make  him  fmile, 

When  I  a  fat  and  bean-fed  horfe  beguile. 

Neighing  in  likenefs  of  a  filly-  foal.  Shakefpeare. 

FILM,y.  [■pymleha,  Sax.]  A  thin  pellicle  or  Ikin. — » 
While  the  filver  needle  did  work  upon  the  fight  of  his 
eye,  to  remove  the  film  of  the  catarafi,  he  never  faw  any 
thing  more  clear  or  perfect  than  that  white  needle.  Bacon. 
He  from  thick  films  fhall  purge  the  vifual  ray, 

And  on  the  fightlefs  eyeball  pour  the  day.  Pope. 

To  FILM,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  a  pellicle  or  thin  flein  : 

It  will  but  Ikin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place, 

Whilft  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 

InfeCts  unfeen.  Shakefpeare. 

FIL'MY,  adj.  Compofed  of  thin  membranes  or  pel¬ 
licles  : 

So  the  fatfe  fpider,  when  her  nets  are  fpread, 

Deep  ambufh’d  in  her  filent  den  dees  lie  ; 

And  feels,  far  off,  the  trembling  of  her  thread, 

Whofe  filmy  cord  fhould  bind  the  ftruggling  fiy.  Dryden. 

FILOPONSKA'J A,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Bulgaria:  eighteen  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Ifmael. 

FILQ'QJJIA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Livadia  :  forty-fix  miles  north-north- weft  of 
Lepanto. 

FILOSEL'LA, /.  A  kind  of  coarfe  fllk,  the  fi  Ik  of 
which  ferret  is  made.  Phillips. 

To  FIL'TER,  v.  a.  [ filtro ,  low  Lat.  per filum  trahere .] 
To  defecate  by  drawing  off  liquor  by  depending  threads. 
To  ftrain  ;  to  percolate.  —  Dilute  this  liquor  with  fair 
water, filter  it  through  a  paper,  and  fo  evaporate  it.  Grew. 

FIL'TER,  f.  [ 'jiltrum ,  Lat.]  A  twift  of  thread,  of 
which  one  end  is  dipped  in  the  liquor  to  be  defecated, 
and  the  other  hangs  below  the  bottom  of  the  veflel  lo 
that  the  liquor  drips  from  it.  A  ftrainer  ;  a  fearce.  Any 
artifice,  machine,  or  veflel,  by  means  of  which  defecation 
of  filtration  is  performed. — That  the  waterpaflingthrough 
the  veins  of  the  earth,  fhould  be  rendered  frefti  and  pota¬ 
ble,  which  it  cannot  be  by  any  percolations  we  can  make, 
but  the  faline  particles  will  pafs  through  a  tenfold  filter , 
Ray. 

FIL'TER,  fi.  among  the  ancient  magicians,  a  charm, 
fuppofed  to  have  the  power  of  infpiring  love.  The  word 
is  derived  from  (pt/dpoy,  of  tp iAew,  amo ,  I  love.  The  ope¬ 
rations  of  thefe  irritating  potions  was  often  violent  and 
dangerous,  and  commonly  deprived  fuch  as  drank  them 
of  their  reafon.  Plutarch  and  Cornelius  Nepos  report, 
that  Lucullus,  the  Roman  general,  firft  loft  his  reafon,. 
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and  afterwards  his  life,  by  one  of  them.  Lucretius  is 
f  iid  to  have  ended  his  life  by  the  fame  way  ;  and  Cains 
Caligula,  as  Suetonius  reports,  was  driven  into  a  fit  of 
infanity  by  a  filter  given  him  by  his  wife  Caefonia.  Ovid 
alfo  a  flu  res  us  that  this  was  generally  the  effeCt  of  thefe 
artificial  love  potions. 

FILTH,  f.  [pilft,  Sax.]  Dirt;  nafiinefs;  anything 
that  foils  or  fours : 

Wifdom  and  goodnefs  to  the  vile  feem  vile  ; 

Filths  favour  but  themfelves.  Shakefpeare. 

Corruption;  groflhefs  ;  pollution. — Such  do  likewife  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difpofe  us  to  piety  and  religion,  by  purifying 
our  fouls  from  the  drofs  and  Jilt/i  of  fenfual  delights. 
TillotJ'on . 

FIL'TIIILY,  adv.  Naftily ;  foully ;  grofsly, — It  (luck 
filthily  in  the  camel’s  ftomach,  that  bulls,  bears,  and  the 
like,  Ihould  be  armed,  and  that  a  creature  of  his  fize 
fliould  be  left  defencelefs.  VEJlrange. 

FIL'THINESS,  J'.  Nafiinefs;  foulnefs;  dlrtinefs. — 
Men  of  virtue  fupprefled  it,  left  their  fhining  fhould  dif- 
cover  the  others Jilthinefs.  Sidney. — Corruption;  pollution: 

They  held  this  land,  and  with  their  Jilthinefs 
Polluted  this  fame  gentle  foil  long  time.  Spenfcr. 

FIL'THY,  adj.  Nafty;  foul;  dirty: 

Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair, 

Hover  through  the  fog  and  filthy  air.  Shakefpeare. 

Grofs;  polluted.  —  As  all  (lories  are  not  proper  fubjefts 
for  an  epic  poem  or  a  tragedy,  fo  neither  are  they  for  a 
noble  picture ;  tire  fubjeCts  both  of  the  one  and  of  the 
other,  ought  to  have  nothing  of  immoral,  low,  or  filthy , 
in  them.  Dryden. 

FILT'J  A,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Suder- 
mania  :  ten  miles  fouth-weft  of  Stockholm. 

To  FIL'TRATE,  v.  a.  To  drain  ;  to  percolate;  to  fil¬ 
ter. — The  extract  obtained  by  the  former  operation,  burnt 
to  allies,  and  thofe  afhes  boiled  in  water  and  filtrated ,  yield 
a  fiery  fait.  Arbuthnot. 

FILTRA'TION,  fi.  A  method  by  which  liquors  are 
procured  fine  and  clear.  The  filtration  mod  commonly 
in  ufe  is  [training  a  liquor  through  paper,  which,  by  the 
fmallnefs  of  its  pores,  admits  only  the  finer  parts  through, 
and  keeps  the  reft  behind.  Amongft  the  great  variety  of 
modern  improvements  in  the  arts,  are  feveral  ufeful  inven¬ 
tions  for  the  purification  of  water,  oil,  and  other  fluids, 
by  filtration.  In  fea  voyages  fuch  conveniencies  are  often 
highly  valuable ;  and  even  for  domeftic  ufes  on  land  they 
are  of  great  utility,  particularly  where  no  water  can  be 
had  but  from  ftagnant  pools,  or  fprings  flowing  through 
clay.  The  mod;  Ample  contrivance  is  the  filtering  ftones ; 
next  to  which  we  might  rank  the  filtering  bafons  of  Mrs. 
Hempel  of  Chelfea,  for  which  (he  obtained  letters  patent 
in  1790.  The  idea  of  this  invention  might  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  accounts  given  of  the  Egyptian  al- 
karras  or  balajfes,  jars  for  purifying  the  waters  of  the  Nile, 
deferibed  under  the  article  Egypt,  vol.vi.  p.  385. — To 
compound  the  raw  materials  for  thefe  filtering  bafons,  the 
following  directions  are  fet  forth  in  the  patent,  viz.  four 
equal  parts,  out  of  nine  equal  parts,  of  tobacco-pipe  clay  ; 
and  five  equal  parts,  out  of  nine  equal  parts,  of  coarfe  fea, 
river,  drift,  or  pit,  fand  ;  thefe  two  materials,  in  the 
above  proportion,  are  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  of  making 
bafons  to  contain  a  quantity  not  exceeding  one  gallon  of 
water,  or  other  liquid.  But  the  compofition,  when  con¬ 
fined  10  thefe  vwo  materials,  often  flies  or  cracks  in  the 
fi.  .  if  larger  bafons  are  attempted  to  be  made  with  it. 
Mrs.  Hempel  therefore,  in  the  fecond  indance,  compofes 
her  filtering  bafons  of  equal  parts  of  tobacxo  f/ipe  clay 
and  coarfe  (ea,  river,  drift,  or  pit,  fund;  in  the  third  in- 
fianee,  :of  three  equal  parts,  out  of  nine  equal  parts,  of 
tobac<  o-pipe  clay  ;  one  equal  part,  out  of  nine  equal  parts, 
of  Stourbridge  clay,  or  clay  from  the  furface  of  coal¬ 
mines,  or  any  other  clay  of  the  fame  quality  ;  one  equal 
part,  out  of  nine  equal  parts,  of  Windfor  or  other  loam; 


and  four  equal  parts,  out  of  nine  equal  parts,  of  coarfe 
river,  fea,  drift,  or  pit,  fand.  Or,  in  the  fourth  indance, 
of  four  equal  parts,  out  of  eight  equal  parts,  of  tobacco-  ~ 
pipe  clay  ;  three  equal  parts,  out  of  eight  equal  parts,  of 
coarfe  fea,  river,  drift,  or  pit,  fand ;  and  one  equal  part,  out 
of  eight  equal  parts,  of  that  burnt  ground  clay  of  which 
crucibles  are  made.  The  bafons  or  other  vefiels  made  of 
the  materials  mentioned  in  the  fecoqd,  third,  and  fourth, 
indances,  will  dand  the  heat  of  the  fire  much  better  than 
thofe  made  of  the  materials  directed  in  the  firft  inftance  ; 
and,  therefore,  the  materials  in  the  fecond,  third,  and 
fourth,  indances,  are  bed  calculated  for  manufacturing 
thefe  filtering  bafons,  particularly  of  a  large  kind.  The 
materials  mud  be  worked  together,  moulded,  and  formed, 
as  pottery  is  ufually  moulded  and  formed  ;  and  when  the 
veffels  are  of  that  degree  of  drynefs  which  is  ufual  in  the 
formation  of  pottery,  the  whole  outfide  and  infide  furfaces 
are  to  be  (haved  or  turned  off  on  a  potter’s  wheel,  ready 
for  burning;  and,  when  perfectly  dry,  are  to  be  baked 
in  a  potter’s  kiln,  as  other  pottery  is  ufually  burnt  or 
baked  ;  when  they  will  be  ready  for  ufe. 

A  patent  has  alfo  been  granted  to  Mr.  James  Peacock, 
of  Finfbury-fquare,  London,  for  a  filtering  machine,  dated 
December  23,  1791.  This  invention  accomplifhes  the 
purpofe  of  filtration,  by  caufing  the  turbid  fluid  to  afeend 
through  a  medium  of  fine  gravel,  of  progreflive  degrees 
of  finenefs,  by  which  means  the  fouled  water  or  other 
fluid  becomes  perfectly  free  from  all  impurities,  without 
any  noxious  mineral  quality,  which  the  common  filtering 
ftones  are  fufpedled- to  communicate.  Should,  from  con¬ 
tinual  ufe,  its  operation  become  in  any  degree  impeded, 
it  may  be  cleanfed  with  the  greateft  facility  in  the  fhort 
fpacc  of  one  minute.  A  fpecimen  of  this  machine  is  de- 
pofited  for  infpettion  at  the  Guildhall  in  London. 

The  editor  of  the  Domeftic  Encyclopaedia,  recommends 
a  very  Ample  apparatus,  by  which  the  pureft  water  may 
be  eafily  obtained.  This  contrivance  is  calculated  on  the 
plan  of  the  celebrated  filtering  machine  ereCted  at  Paris, 
in  the  vicinity  of-the  Samaritaine,  and  by  means  of  which 
the  foul  water  of  the  Seine  is  fo  completely  purified,  a& 
to  be  diverted  of  its  laxative  properties.  Profeftor  Parrot, 
iun.  of  Paris,  has  alfo  invented  a  very  ingenious  and  port¬ 
able  filtering  machine,  the  form  of  which  is  reprefented 
in  the  annexed  figure.  The  principal  part  of  the  machine 
confifts  of  a  fquare  velfel, 
bent  in  the  form  of  an  in¬ 
verted  fyphon.  The  curve 
may  be  circular,  elliptic,  or 
in  any  other  direction.  This 
veftel  is  filled  with  fine  fand, 
till  nearly  the  height  of  the 
dotted  line  x,y,  which  de¬ 
notes  the  afeent  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  to  D,  whence  it  flows  in¬ 
to  the  receiver.  The  part 
marked  A,  B,  fliould  always 
projeft  above  this  line,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fize  of  the 
filtering  machine.  To  A, 

B,  there  is  attached  a  wool¬ 
len  bag,  which  is  open  at 
the  top,  and  the  lower  part  of  which  touches  the  fand. 
It  ferves  the  purpofe  of  collecting  the  coarfeft  impurities, 
and  thus  preferves  the  fand  for  a  longer  time  from  be¬ 
coming  foul.  The  bag,  therefore,  may  occafionally  be 
removed,  and  rinfed  in  clean  water.  It  is  evident,  that 
the  water  flows  at  A,  through  the  bag  into  the  filtre,  and 
rifes  at  the  place  marked  D,  which  is  confiderably  lower 
than  the  former.  It  affords  a  pleafing  fight  to  obferve  the 
mod  limpid  fluid  penetrating  the  uppermoft  ftratum  of 
fand,  perfectly  fimilar  to  that  oozing  from  the  pureft  na¬ 
tural  fpring. — This  machine,  made  of  block-tin,  confided 
of  the  following  dimenfions:  the  fmall  diameter  B,  E, 
was  eight  Paris  inches;  the  length  of  the  whole  machine, 
eleven  inches ;  confequently  the  thicknefs  of  the  velfel 

A,  B, 
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A,  B,  was  one  inch  and  a  half;  the  breadth  of  it,  two 
inches  and  feven-eighths.  The  perpendicular  height  of 
the  lower  fide,  from  C,  its  bafts,  to  the  rim  D,  whence 
the  water  iffues,  was  four  inches  and  one-twelfth  ;  the 
oppofite  height  of  the  mouth,  A,  B,  eight  inches  and 
tlnee-fourths  ;  an'd  the  height  of  the  fand  on  the  tide 
marked  D,  was  three  inches  and  one-fixth. 

Although,  in  experiments  of  this  nature,  much  depends 
on  the  relative  fize  and,  purity  of  the  fand,  which  necef- 
faril-y  afford  different  refults,  yet  profeffor  Parrot  has,  af¬ 
ter  repeated  trials,  deduced  the  following  conclufions, 
which  appear  to  be  well  founded  and  fatisfadbory.  i .  That 
the  difference  of  the  niveau,  or  water-level,  has  an  effen- 
tial  influence  on  the  quantity  of  the  purified  water  thus 
obtained.  2.  That  a  prolongation  of  the  firatum  of  fand 
does  not  confiderably  diminifh  the  produdb  of  the  filtre, 
but  remarkably  contributes  to  the  purify  of  the  fluid. 
3.  That  if  the  water  be  forced  to  pafs  through  the  fand 
with  increafed  velocity,  it  will  be  lefs  pure  than  by  al¬ 
lowing  it  a  proper  time  for  its  paffage.  And,  4.  That  a 
machine  of  the  dimenfions  above  deferibed,  will  furnifli 
about  three  quarts  of  water  in  an  hour,  or  eighteen  gal¬ 
lons  in  twenty-four  hours.  This  quantity,  however,  being 
too  large  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  machine,  it  is 
advifuble,  either  to  leffen  the  difference  of  the  water-fall; 
or,  which  is  (till  better,  to  prolong  the  firatum  of  fand, 
in  order  to  reduce  the  filtration  of  the  water  to  half  the 
quantity  above  dated,  and  to  obtain  it  in  greater  purity. 
Thus,  a  filtering  apparatus  eighteen  inches  long  from  A 
to  D,  two  inches  thick,  and  four  broad,  would  afford 
every  hour  fix  pints  of  very  pure  water.  If,  therefore, 
fo  fmall  a  machine,  containing  a  very  moderate  firatum 
of  fand,  and  requiring  only  a  difference  of  two  or  three 
inches  in  the  height  of  the  water,  furnifhes  a  clear  and 
pure  fluid,  it  follows  that  an  apparatus  on  a  larger  fcale, 
provided  with  a  bed  of  fand  from  five  to  fix  feet  long, 
and  admitting  of  a  difference  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  in  the  fall  of  the  water,  might  be  ufefully  employed 
in  public  wells,  hydraulic  machines,  and  even  in  camps, 
for  the  fupply  of  pure  and  wholefome  water  for  an  army. 

A  patent  has  likewife  been  recently  granted  to  Mr. 
Jofhua  Collier,  of  Southwark,  for  an  ingenious  contri¬ 
vance  for  filtering  and  fweetening  water,  oil,  and  all  other 
liquids.  Fifh-oil  is  one  of  the  articles  which  he  had  it 
particularly  in  view  to  free  from  all  its  impurities  in  fmell, 
tafte,  and  colour;  and  the  chemical  procefs  employed  by 
him  for  this  purpofe  confifts  in  pouring  a  quantity  of  any 
fpecies  of  fiffi-oi!,  or  a  mixture  of  different  forts  of  fifh- 
oil,  into  any  convenient  veffel,  which  is  to  be  heated  to 
the  temperature  of  no  or  120  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s 
•fcale,  and  then  adding,  of  caufiic  mineral  alkali,  of  the 
fpecific  gravity  commonly  deferibed  as  1-25,  or  of  fuch 
firength  that>  a  phial  containing  1000  grains  of  diftilled 
water  will  contain  1250  grains  of  thefe  lees,  a  quantity 
equal  to  four  parts  of  the  100  by  weight  of  the  quantity 
of  oil ;  the  mixture  is  then  to  be  agitated,  and  left  to 
fiand  a  fufficient  time  for  the  falts  and  fediments  to  fub- 
fide  ;  it  is  then  drawn  off  into  another  veffel,  containing 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  frefh-burnt  charcoal,  finely  pow¬ 
dered,  or  any  other  fubftance  poffefling  antifeptic  pro¬ 
perties,  in  a  powdered  or  divided  fiate,  with  an  addition 
of  a  fmall  proportion  of  diluted  fulphuric  acid,  fufficient 
only  to  decompofe  the  fmall  quantity  of  faponaceous 
matter  fiill  fu (pended  in  the  oil,  which  appears  by  the 
oil  becoming  clear  at  the  furface  :  the  contents  of  this 
veffel  are  alfo  agitated,  and  the  coally  faline  and  aqueous 
particles  left  to  fubfide;  after  which  the  oil  is  paffed 
through  proper  drainers,  and  thereby  rendered  perfectly 
tranfparent  and  fit  for  ufe. 

The  principle  of  the  drainers  confifts  in  the  means  ap¬ 
plied  to  combine  hydroftatic  preffure,  which  increafes 
according  to  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  fluid,  with 
the  mode  of  filtering  per  afeenjum,  thereby  procuring  the 
jiew  and  peculiar  advantage  that  the  fluid  and  its  1‘edi- 
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ment  take  oppofite  direflions.  A  great  advantage  attend¬ 
ing  this  invention  is,  that  the  dimenfions  of  the  chamber 
in  which  the  fediment  is  received,  may  be  varied,  while 
the  filtering  furface  remains  the  fame.  To  adapt  the  ma¬ 
chines  not  only  to  the  purpofe  of  families,  work-houfes, 
liofpitals,  public  charities,  the  navy,  or  the  merchant 
[prvice,  but  alfo  to  all  the  purpofes  of  oil-men,  of  difiil- 
lers,  of  the  laboratory,  the  brewery,  &c.  chambers  of 
various  capacities  mult  be  provided  for  the  fediment  and 
precipitated  matter.  With  refpebt  to  the  oii-trade,  the 
f'pace  required  is  very  great,  efpecially  for  fpermaceti  or 
Brafil  bottoms.  In  the  various  purpofes  of  the  labora¬ 
tory,  no  limits  can  be  fixed,  but  all  dimenfions  will  be 
occafionally  required:  in  diftilleries  and  breweries  they' 
may  be  fmaller  in  proportion  ;  and  in  that  defigned  for 
water  and  for  domeftic  ufe,  a  very  fmall  chamber  will  be 
fufficient.  When  water  is  to  be  fweetened,  or  freed  from 
any  putrid  or  noxious  particles,  it  paffes,  in  its  way  to 
the  filtering-chamber,  through  an  iron-box,  or  cylinder, 
containing  charcoal  finely  powdered,  or  any  other  anti¬ 
feptic  fubftance  infoluble  in  water,  the  water  being  forced 
into  it  by  hydroftatic  prefiure,  through  a  tube  of  any 
fufficient  height.  This  box  lias  two  apertures  to  receive 
and  deliver  the  fluid,  and  ihefe  are  opened  and  clofed  by 
cocks,  or  ferews,  or  any  other  method  ufed  for  fuch  pur¬ 
pofes,  and  being  affixed  to  the  machirte  by  other  ferews, 
may  be  eafily  detached  from  the  fame.  Thus,  whenever 
the  charcoal  begins  to  lofe  its  antifeptic  properties,  the 
box  is  removed  and  heated  till  it  is  red-hot ;  by  which 
means  the  foreign  matter  efcapes  through  the  fmall  aper¬ 
tures,  after  which  the  box  is  cooled,  and  the  charcoal 
becomes  fvveet,  pure,  and  equally  fit  for  ufe  as  at  firft, 
though  the  procefs  be  ever  fo  often  repeated. 

FIL'TRUM,/i  [Latin.]  In  old  records,  a  (trainer,  a 
felt  hat. 

FI'LUM  A'QU  JE  ,f.  the  thread  or  middle  of  the  ftream 
where  a  river  parts  two  lordfhips  :  Ft  habeant  ijlas  buttas 
ufque  ad  fium  aqua  prceaiElte.  Mon.  Angl.  tom.s.f.  390.  File 
du  Mer,  t he  high  tide  of  the  lea.  hot.  Pari.  11  Hen.  IV.  It 
is  alfo  the  middle  of  any  river  or  ftream  which  divides 
counties,  townfhips,  parifhes,  manors,  liberties,  See. 

FILURI'NA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Macedonia  :  twenty-eight  miles  north  of  Edeffa. 

FIM'ASHING,  f.  with  hunters,  the  dung  of  feveral 
forts  of  wild  beads. 

FIM'BLE  HEMP,/.  [corrupted  from]  Female  hemp. 
The  light  hummer  hemp,  that  bears  no  feed,  which  is 
called  finale  hemp.  Mortimer. 

FIM'BRIA,/  [Latin.]  A  fkirt,  edge,  or  border,  fer- 
rated  or  fringed. 

FIM'BRIATE,  adj.  \_fimbria,  Lat.  a  fringe. ]  In  bo¬ 
tany,  it  is  applied  to  a  fringed  or  ferrated  leaf.  In  ana¬ 
tomy,  the  jagged  extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

FIN,  /,  [pin,  Sax.  vin,  Dut.]  The  wing  of  a  fifh  ;  the 
limb  by  which  he  balances  his  body,  and  moves  in  the 
water. — Their  fins  confift  of  a  number  of  grift ly  bones, 
long  and  (lender,  like  pins  and  needles.  More. 

He  that  depends 

LTpon  your  favours,  fwims  with  Jins  of  lead, 

And  hews  down  oaks  with  ruffies.  Shakefpeare. 

To  FIN,  v.  a.  A  term  in  carving  j  to  cut  up  a  chub  or 
clievin. 

FTN-FOOTED,  adj.  Palmipedous  ;  having  feet  with 
membranes  between  the  toes. — It  is  deferibed  like  fifli- 
pedes,  or  birds  which  have  their  feet  or  claws  divided; 
whereas  it  is  palmipedous  or  Jin-footed,  like  fwans  and 
geefe,  according  to  the  method  of  nature  in  latiroftrous 
or  flat-billed  birds;  which  being  generally  fwimmers, 
the  organ  is  wifely  contrived  unto  the  action,  and  they  are 
framed  with  fins  or  oars  upon  their  feet.  Brozvn. 

FI'NA,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  rifes  in  the  north 
part  of  Monaghan,  and  runs  into  Lough  Erne,  about 
three  miles  north  of  Belturbet. 
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FI'NABLE,  adj.  That  admits  a  fine;  that  which  de- 
ferves  a  fine. — This  is  the  order  for  writs  of  covenant 
that  be  finable.  Bacon. 

FINyTI'US  (Orontius),  in  French  Fine,  one  of  the  mod 
celebrated  mathematicians  of  his  time,  fon  of  a  phyfician 
at  Brian^on  in  Dauphine,  where  he  was  born  in  1494.  His 
father  dying  when  lie  was  very  young,  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  patronized  by  Anthony  Silvefter,  a  fellow, 
townfman,  who  taught  the  belles-lettres  in  Montague-col- 
lege.  By  his  intered  young  Finaeus  got  admitted  into 
the  college  of  Navarre,  where  he  went  through  a  courfe 
of  claffical  learning  and  philofophy.  He  firft  attracted 
notice  in  1519,  by  publifliing  an  edition  of  John  Martin 
Siliceus's  Arithmetic,  much  more  correct  than  in  its  ori¬ 
ginal  form  ;  and  afterwards,  in  1523,  by  giving  to  the 
public  a  revifed  and  improved  edition  of  the  Margareta 
Philofophica,  containing  the  principles  of  rational  and  mo¬ 
ral  philofophy.  Thefe  works  appeared  while  he  was  yet 
in  tlie  college  of  Navarre.  Afterwards,  he  for  fome  time 
read  private  lectures  in  the  mathematics,  and  then  be¬ 
came  a  public  teacher  of  them  in  the  college  of  Gervais. 
So  high  was  the  reputation  which  he  acquired  in  this 
character,  that  when  Francis  I.  who  had  founded  a  new 
college  at  Paris,  was  defirous  of  filling  the  profelforfliips 
with  men  of  the  firlt-rate  abilities,  Finaeus  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  him  as  the  fitted  perfon  to  teach  the  mathe¬ 
matics  in  that  inditution.  To  this  employment  he  de¬ 
voted  himfelf  with  the  utmod  zeal  and  activity,  and  nobly 
fupported  the  credit  of  his  profefiion,  both  by  his  fuccels 
in  indru£ting  numerous  fcholars,  and  his  various  works 
on  almod  every  mathematical  fubject.  In  addition  to 
his  other  qualifications,  Finaeus  poffelled  a  mechanical 
genius,  by  which  he  was  led  to  condrudt  different  indru- 
ments  and  pieces  of  mechanifm,  which  added  not  a  little 
to  his  fame  for  ingenuity.  Among  others,  mention  is 
made  of  a  clock  invented  by  him  in  1553,  and  defcribed 
in  the  Amderdam  Journal  for  March  29,  1694,  which 
affords  driking  evidence  of  his  fkill  in  mechanics.  But, 
notwithdanding  his  genius,  his  adiduity,  his  high  repu¬ 
tation,  and  the  edeem  in  which  he  was  held  by  an  infi¬ 
nite  number  of  perfons,  it  was  his  fate,  like  that  of  many 
other  men  of  rare  talents  and  endowments,  to  receive  no 
rewards  adequate  to  his  merits  and  fervices.  He  died  in 
1355,  according  to  fome  writers,  with  his  fpirits  broken 
by  his  didreffes  and  difappointments.  The  death  of  Fi¬ 
naeus  called  forth  the  pens  of  the  mod  didinguiflied 
writers  among  his  contemporaries,  whofe  eulogies  and 
epitaphs  were  collected  in  a  volume  entitled,  Funebre  Sym- 
bolum  aliquot  doSionm  Virorvm,  Viro  DoBifiimo  Orontio  Finceo. 
The  whole  of  his  works  were  published  together,  in 
three  volumes  folio,  which  bear  the  dates  of  1532,  1542, 
and  1556. 

FI'NAL,  adj.  [final,  Fr.  finalis,  Lat.]  Ultimate;  lad  : 
And  over  them  triumphant  death  his  dart 
Shook  ;  but  delay’d  to  drike,  though  oft  invok’d 
With  vows,  as  their  chief  good,  and  final  hope.  Milton. 

Conelufive  ;  decifive. — There  be  many  examples  where 
fea-fights  have  been  final  to  the  war.  Bacan. — Moral ;  de¬ 
finitive  : 

At  lad  refolv’d  to  work  his  final  fmart. 

He  lifted  up  his  hand,  but  back  again  did  dart.  Spenfitr. 

Refpefting  the  end  or  motive. — By  its  gravity  air  raifes 
the  water  in  pumps,  fiphons,  and  other  engines;  and  per¬ 
forms  all  thofe  feats  which  former  philofophers,  through 
ignorance  of  the  efficient  caufe,  attributed  to  a  final, 
namely,  nature’s  abhorrence  of  a  vacuity.  Ray. — Your 
anfwering  in  the  final  caufe,  makes  me  believe  you  are  at 
a  lofs  for  the  efficient.  Collier. 

FI'NAL  CAUSE,  in  theology,  is  applied  to  that  great, 
wile,  and  good,  end,  which  Almighty  God,  the  author  of 
nature,  had  in  creating  and  proportioning,  in  fitting  and 
dilpoling,  in  continuing  and  preferving,  all  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  univcrfe.  Our  reafoning  from  final  caufes, 
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in  proof  of  an  all  wife  creating  and  difpofmg  mind,  is  very 
conelufive.  Who,  for  indance,  that  compares  the  ufe  or 
final  caufe  of  an  eye  or  ear  with  the  drudlure  of  thofe  or¬ 
gans,  and  with  the  properties  belonging  to  light  and 
found,  but  mud  of  neceflity  infer  defign,  and  from  defign, 
intelligence  ?  “  He  that  formed  the  eye,  fliall  he  not  fee  t 
He  that  fafliioned  the  ear,  (hall  he  not  hear  ?” 

FINA'LE,/!  [Italian.]  The  conclufion  ;  a  word  modly 
ufed  by  muficians  for  the  lad  piece  in  an  opera. 

FINA'LE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Modena, 
fituated  on  an  ifland  formed  by  the  Panaro,  on  the  con. 
fines  of  the  Mantuan  and  Ferrarefe  :  eighteen  miles  north- 
north-ead  of  Modena. 

FINA'LE,  a  finall  marquifate  of  Italy,  furrounded  by 
the  dominions  of  Genoa,  agreeable,  fertile,  and  populous. 
It  formerly  belonged  to  the  family  of  Caretto,  from  whom 
it  was  fold  to  Spain  in  1590,  and  in  1602  annexed  to  the 
duchy  of  Milan.  In  the  war  for  the  Spanifh  fucceflion, 
it  was  taken  by  the  French;  and,  in  1707,  ceded,  with 
the  red  of  Lombardy,  to  the  emperor.  In  1713,  the 
marquifate  was  fold  to  the  republic  of  Genoa,  on  certain 
conditions,  for  1 20,000  piaders.  In  1 743,  the  emprefs  queen 
made  over  all  her  pretenfions  to  the  town  and  marquifate 
of  Finale  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  ;  the  republic  of  Genoa 
to  be  repaid  the  purchafe-money,  and  Finale  to  be  made 
a  free  port.  When  the  king  of  Sardinia,  by  virtue  of 
this  convention,  demanded  the  harbour  and  the  marqui¬ 
fate,  the  Genoefe  made  feveral  remondrances  againd  it, 
which  availing  nothing,  they  determined  to  keep  poffef- 
fion  by  force  of  arms.  Accordingly  they  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  France,  Spain,  and  Naples  ;  and  though  the 
king  of  Sardinia  declared,  if  the  republic  would  recede 
from  the  intended  alliance  with  thefe  crowns,  he  would 
make  over  to  it  all  his  rights  and  claims  to  Finale  ;  yet 
the  republic,  fo  far  from  taking  his  word,  in  1743,  de¬ 
clared  war  againd  him.  This  proved  an  unfortunate  cir- 
cumdance  for  Genoa,  the  king  of  Sardinia  making  himfelf 
mailer  of  this  marquifate,  and  feveral  other  parts  of  their 
poffeffions.  However,  by  the  peace  of  Aix-le-Chapelle, 
in  1748,  the  republic  was  redored  to  the  pofleflion  of  all 
its  former  edates. 

FINA'LE,  a  fea-port  town  of  Italy,  with  a  good  har¬ 
bour  on  the  coad  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  capital  of  a 
fmall  marquifate,  fubiedf  to  the  Genoefe.  In  1745,  thia 
town  was  bombarded  by  the  Englilh  ;  and,  in  1746,  it 
was  taken  by  the  king  of  Sardinia  :  thirty-one  miles  fouth- 
wed  of  Genoa.  Lat.  44.  10.  N.  Ion.  25.  33.  E.  Ferro. 

PENALLY,  adv.  Ultimately;  ladly;  in  conclufion  t 
Sight  bereav’d 

May  chance  to  number  thee  with  thofe 

Whom  patience  finally  mud  crown.  Milton . 

Completely  ;  without  recovery. — Doubtlefsly  many  men 
are  finally  lod,  who  yet  have  no  men’s  fins  to  anfwer  for 
but  their  own.  South. 

FINA'NCE,/.  [French.]  Revenue;  income;  profit. 
It  is  feldom  ufed  in  the  Angular. — This  fort  of  finance 
hath  been  increafed.  Bacon. — His  pretence  for  making 
war  upon  his  neighbours  was  their  piracies,  though  he 
pradlifed  the  fame  trade  when  he  was  draitened  in  his 
fina?iccs  at  the  fiege  of  Byzantium.  Arbutknot. 

FINAN'CIAL,  adj.  Relative  to  finance. — It  remains 
only  to  confider  the  proofs  of  financial  ability  furnilhed 
by  the  prefent  French  managers.  Burke. 

FIN  AN'CIER,/.  [French.]  One  whocollefts  orfarms 
the  public  revenue  ;  one  who  provides  for  the  public  exi¬ 
gencies. — A  pious  and  venerable  prelate  to  take  upon 
himfelf  the  place  of  grand  financier  of  confifcation,  and 
comptroller-general  of  facrilege.  Burke. 

FI'NARY,  or  Finery,  f.  [from  to  fine.]  In  the  iron¬ 
works,  the  fecond  forge  at  the  iron-mills. 

FdN'CASTLE,  a  pod-town  of  the  American  States  in 
Virginia,  and  capital  of  Bottetourt  county,  fituated  bn 
the  ead  fide  of  Catabavv  creek,  which  falls  into  James 
river,  on  the  wed  fide  of  the  North  Mountain.  Here  are 
s  a  court- 
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a  court-hotife,  jail,  See.  It  lies  on  the  poft-road  from 
Richmond  to  Kentucky,  thirty-fix  miles  eafterly  of  Lex¬ 
ington,  and  192  weft  by  north  of  Richmond. 

FINCH,  f.  [pine,  Sax.]  A  term  applied  to  feveral 
fpecies  of  fmall  birds.  See  the  article  Fringilla. 

FINCH  (Heneage),  earl  of  Nottingham,  fon  of  (ir  He- 
neage  Finch,  fome  time  recorder  of  London,  and  of  a  younger 
branch  of  the  Winchelfea  family,  born  in  1621 .  By  his  dili¬ 
gence  he  became  a  great  proficient  in  the  municipal  laws ; 
was  made  folicitor-general  by  Charles  II.  on  his  reftora- 
tion  ;  and  was  very  abtive  in  the  profecution  of  the  regicides. 
In  1670,  he  was  appointed  attorney-general  ;  about  three 
years  after,  lord-keeper  of  the  great  feal,  on  the  removal 
of  the  earl  of  Shaftlbury;  and  lord-chancellor  in  1675. 
He  was  created  earl  of  Nottingham  in  1681  ;  and  died 
the  year  following,  worn  down  by  the  fatigues  of  bufi- 
nefs.  He  publifhed  feveral  fpeeches  on  the  trials  of, the 
judges  of  Charles  I.  and  left  behind  him  Chancery  Re¬ 
ports  in  manufeript. 

FINCK  (Jafper),  a  German  Lutheran  divine  and  phi- 
lofopher,  born  at  Gieften  in  1578.  For  fome  time  he 
gained  his  livelihood  by  inftrubting  young  children;  un¬ 
til  Louis,  landgrave  of  HelT'e,  who  was  apptifed  of  his 
love  for  the  fciences,  fettled  on  him  a  penfion,  by  means 
of  which  he  was  enabled  to  purfue  his  (Indies  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Marpurg.  When  the  academic  inftitution  was 
eftabliftied  at  Gieften,  he  was  honoured  with  the  appoint¬ 
ments  of  profefl'or  of  logic,  phyfics,  and  metaphyfics. 
Afterwards  he  was  raifed  to  the  chair  of  profeffor  of 
theology.  In  1616,  he  was  invited  to  Coburg,  where  he 
was  appointed  preacher  and  general  fuperintendant  of 
that  diocefe.  We  are  not  informed  of  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  the  author  of,  1.  Controverfiee  Theologicee 
&  Philofophices,  oppofitee  Goclcnii,  Pifcatoris,  Angelocratoris  S3 
multorum  aliorum  Erroneis  Opinionibus.  2.  Dijputationes  An- 
tigocleniana.  3.  De  Analo'gia  Sacr amend  Zuingliana  S3  Frac- 
iione  panis  Calviniflica.  4.  De  Diebus  Fejlis  S3  Feriatis  in 
Ecclefiis  Augufiance  ConfeJJionis.  5.  Canonum  Theologicorum  Pro- 
prietatem  (3  Naturam  Scriptures  Sacra  Enucleanlium  Centuries 
duet.  6.  De  Monachis ,  eorumque  Conciliis ,  contra  Bellarmi- 
num,  &c.  -v 

FINCK  (Thomas),  a  Danifti  mathematician,  born  at 
Flenfburg,  in  South  Jutland,  in  1361.  His  father,  who 
was  a  difciple  of  the  celebrated  Melanbthon,  took  upon 
himfelf  the  care  of  his  early  education  ;  after  which  he 
was  Cent,  at  fixteen  years  of  age,  to  Strafburg,  where,  for 
five  years,  he  ftudied  philofophy,  the  mathematics,  and 
eloquence,  under  various  able  profefl'ors.  From  Strafburg 
he  proceeded  to  vifit  the  principal  German  univerfities ; 
and  then  went  to  Bafil,  where  he  formed  connections  with 
the  moft  diftinguiftied  characters  in  that  place,  and  pub¬ 
lifhed  a  geometrical  treatife,  which  procured  him  great 
applaufe.  Afterwards  he  fpent  four  years  in  attending 
the  moft  eminent  profelfors  at  Padua  and  Pifa;  and,  re¬ 
turning  to  Bafil,  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  dodtor  in 
medicine,  in  1587.  Having  taken  this  title,  lie  was  de- 
firotis  of  (till  further  information  and  improvement  before 
he  commenced  his  medical  career,  and  for  that  purpofe 
vifited  the  moft  famous  academies  in  Germany,  and  the 
north  of  Europe.  When  he  had  completed  his  propofed 
literary  tour,  lie  was  invited  to  Gottorp,  and  made  phy- 
fician  to  prince  Philip  duke  of  Slefwick.  In  1591,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  profe(for(hip  of  mathematics  in  the 
univerfity  of  Copenhagen,  which  he  retained  until  the 
year  1602,  when  he  was  created  fiift  profelfor  of  elo¬ 
quence.  In  1603,  he  was  nominated  firft  profelfor  of  me¬ 
dicine  in  the  fame  univerfity.  He  was  alfo  appointed 
prefident  and  adminiftrator  of  the  royal  economical  fchool 
and  corporation.  He  died  in  1636,  when  nearly  ninety- 
fix  years  of  age.  He  was  the  author  of,  1.  Geometries  Ro- 
tundi ,  lib.  xiv.  4to.  1591.  2.  De  ConJHtutionc  Mathefcos,  4to. 
1391.  3.  Horofcopographia,  five  de  inveniendo  Stellarum  Situ 

AJlrologia,  410.  1591.  4.  De  Hypothejibus  AJlronomicis,  Di- 

menfionibus  Mundi  ac  primi  Motus  Circuits,  440 .  1594.  3.  De 

Diebus  (3  NoElibuSy  4to,  1601 .  6,  De  Menfibus  S3  Annis} 
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4to.  t6o2,  7.  Tabula  Multiplication is  S3  Divifonis,  4'ot 

1604.  8.  Tres  Tabula  Qnotidiano  Numerandi  ufui  Accommo* 

dates ,  1613.  9.  De  Medicines  Corjlitutione ,  4to.  1627.  10. 

Appendix  de  Canonis  Triangulcrum  ufu  eliam  in  Cyclo  Mctricisr 
4to.  1  >3 2 7 .  n.  Ephemerides  varies,  S3c. 

To  FIND,  v.  a.  [pinban,  Sax.  vinden ,  Dut.]  To  obtain 
by  rearching  or  feeking. — A(k,and  it  dial  1  be  given  to  you  ; 

feek,  and  ye  fir  all  find.  Matth.  vii.  7 _ Whereas  thou  haft 

fearched  all  my  (tuff,  what  haft  thou  found  of  all  thy 
houfehold  (luff?  Gen.  xxxi.  37. 

A  bird  that  flies  about, 

And  beats  itfelf  againft  a  cage, 

Finding  at  laft  no  paffage  out, 

It  fits  and  fings.  Cowley. 

To  obtain  fomething  loftV — When  he  hath  found  his  (heep, 
he  layeth  it  on  his  (houlders  rejoicing.  Lu/texv.  3. — To 
obtain  fomething  defired  : 

Thus  I  embolden’d  fpake,  and  freedom  ufed 
Permiflive,  and  acceptance  found.  Milton. 

To  meet  with;  to"  fall  upon. — The  bad  mud  mifs,  the 
good  unfought  (hall  find.  Pope. 

There  watchful  at  the  gate  they  find 

Sufpicion  vvitli  her  eyes  behind.  Dodfiey. 

To  know  by  experience. — The  torrid  zone  is  now  found- 
habitable.  Cowley. — To  come  to  ;  to  attain  : 

The  fun  that  barren  (bines 
Whofe  virtue  on  itfelf  works  no  effeift, 

But  in  the  fruitful  earth  ;  there  firft  receiv’d 

His  beams,  unabtive  elfe,  their  vigour  find.  Milton „ 

To  difeover  by  ftudy,  or  attention  : 

Phyficians 

With  (harpen’d  fight  fome  remedies  may  find.  Drydcn. 

To  difeover  what  is  hidden. — A  curfe  on  him  who  found 
the  oar.  Cowley. — To  hit  on  by  chance;  to  perceive  by 
accident : 

They  build  on  fands,  which  if  unmov’d  they  find, 

’Tis  but  becaufe  there  was  no  wind.  Cowley , 

To  gain  by  any  mental  endeavour  : 

We  oft  review,  each  finding  like  a  friend 
Something  to  blame,  and  fomething  to  commend.  Pope. 

To  remark  ;  to  obferve  ;  to  perceive. — Beauty  or  wit  is 
all  I  find.  Cowley. — To  detebf ;  to  deprehend  ;  to  catch. — 
When  firft  found  in  a  lie,  talk  to  him  of  it  as  a  ((range 
monftrous  matter,  and  fo  ftiame  him  out  of  it.  Locke. — 
To  reach  ;  to  attain. — They  are  glad  when  they  can  find 
the  grave.  Job.  iii. — To  meet : 

A  clear  confidence  and  heroic  mind, 

In  ills  their  bufinefs  and  their  glory  find.  Cowley. 

To  fettle  ;  to  fix  any  thing  in  one’s  own  opinion  : 

Some  men 

The  marks  of  old  and  catholic  would  find.  Cowley, 

To  determine  by  judicial  verdibt : 

His  peers,  upon  this  evidence, 

Have  found  him  guilty  of  high  treafon.  Shakefptare. 

To  fupply  ;  to  furnifh  :  as,  He  finds  me  in  money  and  in  vic¬ 
tuals. — A  war  with  Spain  is  like  to  be  lucrative  ;  if  we 
go  roundly  on  at  firft,  the  war  in  continuance  will  find  it¬ 
felf.  Bacon. 

Still  govern  thou  my  fong, 

Urania,  and  fit  audience  find,  though  few.  Milton. 

[In  law.]  To  approve  :  as,  To  find  a  bill.  To  determine  : 
as,  To  find  for  the  plaintiff. 

To  Find  himfelf.  To  be ;  to  fare  with  regard  to  eafe  or 
pain,  health  or  (icknefs. — Pray,  fir,  how  d’ye  findywr- 
felf?  fays  the  dobtor.  Id EJlrange. 

To  Find  out.  To  unriddle;  to  folve. — The  finding  out 
of  parables  is  a  wearifome  labour  of  the  mind,  Ecclef 

xiii, 
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xiii.  26. — To  difcover  fometliing  hidden.— Can’ft  thou 
by  fearching  find  out  God?  Can’ft  thou  find  out  the  Al¬ 
mighty  unto  perfection?  Job  ii. — To  obtain  the  know¬ 
ledge  of. — The  principal  part  of  painting  is  to  find  out, 
and  thoroughly  to  underftand,  what  nature  has  made  molt 
beautiful.  Drydeh. — To  invent  ;  to  excogitate. — A  man 
of  Tyre,  (kilful  to  work  in  gold,  and  to  find  out  every  de¬ 
vice  which  ftiall  be  put  to  him.  2  Ckron.  ii.  14. — The  par¬ 
ticle  out  is  added  often  without  any  other  life  than  that 
it  adds  fome  force  or  emphafis  to  the  verb. — It  is  agree¬ 
able  to  compare  the  face  of  a  great  man  with  the  charac¬ 
ter,  and  to  try  if  we  can  find  cut  in  his  looks  and  features 
either  the  haughty,  cruel,  or  merciful,  temper.  Addifion. 

To  Find,  is  a  wYrd  of  very  licentious  and  capricious 
life,  not  eafily  limited  or  explained;  its  firft  idea  is  the 
cqnfequence  ofifiearch  ;  the  fecond,  equally  frequent,  is  mere 
occur  [ion. 

FI'NDER,  /.  One  that  meets  or  falls  upon  any  thing. 
— We  will  bring  the  device  to  the  bar,  and  crown  thee 
for  a  finder  of  madmen.  Shakefipeare. — One  that  picks  up 
any  thing  loft  : 

Some  lewd  fqueaking  cryer, 

May  gall  the  finder's  confcience,  if  they  meet.  Donne. 

FIND'FAULT,  fi.  Aeenfurer;  a  caviller. — We  are 
makers  of  manners,  Kate  ;  and  the  liberty  that  follows 
cur  places,  flops  the  mouths  of  all  findfaults.  Shakefipeare. 

FIND'HORN,  a  fi  filing  town  of  Scotland,  on  the  north 
coaft  of  the  county  of  Murray,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Findhorn,  with  a  tolerable  harbour,  and  a  large  and  con¬ 
venient  bay  :  nine  miles  weft  of  Elgin.  Lat.  57.  38.  N. 
Ion.  o.  20.  W.  Edinburgh. 

FIND'HORN,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  runs  into  the 
Frith  of  Murray,  at  Findhorn. 

FIND'LEY,  a  townftiip  of  the  American  ftates  in  Wafti- 
ington  county,  Pennfylvania. 

FIN'DY,  adj.  [gepn&ig,  Sax.]  Plump;  weighty; 
firm;  folid.  Notified.  Thus  the  proverb  : 

A  cold  May  and  a  windy, 

Makes  tiie  barn  fat  and Jindy 

means  that  it  ftores  the  barn  with  plump  and  firm  grain. 

Junius. 

FINE,  ddj.  \_fine,  Fr .  fijn,  Dutch  and  Erfe ;  perhaps 
from  finitus,  Lat.  completed.]  Not  coarfe. — He  was  ar¬ 
rayed  in  purple  and  fine  linen.  Luke. — Refined;  pure; 
free  from  drofs. — Two  veffels  of  fine  copper,  precious  as 
gold.  Ezra. — Subtile;  thin;  tenuous:  as,  The  fine  fpirits 
evaporate. — When  the  eye  ftandeth  in  the  finer  medium, 
and  the  objedt  in  the  gruffer,  things  fliew  greater;  but 
contrariwife",  when  the  eye  is  placed  in  the  grofter  me¬ 
dium,  and  the  object  in  the  finer.  Bacon. — Refined;  fub- 
tilely  excogitated. — Whether  the  fcheme  has  not  been 
purfued  fo  far  as  to  draw  it  into  practice,  or  whether  it 
be  too  fine  to  be  capable  of  it,  I  will  not  determine.  Tem¬ 
ple. —  Keen;  thin;  fmoothly  (harp. — Great  affairs  are 
commonly  too  rough  and  ftubborn  to  be  wrought  upon 
by  the  finer  edges  or  points  of  wit.  Bacon. — Clear;  pel-> 
lucid  ;  tranfparent :  as,  The  wine  is  fine : 

Let  the  wine  without  mixture  or  ftum  be  all  fine, 

■Or  call  up  the  mafter.  Jcnfion. 

Nice;  exquifite;  delicate: 

A.re  they  not  fenfelefs,  then,  that  think  the  foul 
Nought  but  a  fine  perfection  of  the  fenfe  ?  Davies. 

Artful;  dexterous. — The  wifdom  of  all  thefe  latter 
times,  in  princes’  affairs,  is  ratheryhze  deli  veries,  and  fhift- 
ings  of  congers  and  mifchiefs,  than  folid  and  grounded 
courfes  to  keep  them  aloof.  Bacon.  —  Fraudulent ;  fly; 
knavilhly  fubtle  : 

Through  his  fine  handling,  and  his  cleanly  play, 

Fie  all  thofe  royal  figns  had  ftoi’n  away.  Hubbard. 

Elegant;  beautiful  in  thought  or  language. — To  call  the 
trumpet  by  the  name  of  the  met/1  was  fine.  Dryden. — 
Applied  to  perfon,  it  means  beautiful  with  dignity,— 
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Guido  has  been  rather  too  lavifh  in  bellowing  this  beauty 
on  almoft  all  his  fine  women.  Spence. — Accomplilhed  ; 
elegant  of  manners. — He  was  not  only  the  finefi  gentle¬ 
man  of  his  time,  but  one  of  the  finefi  fcholars.  Felton. — 
Showy;  fplendid. — It  is  with  'a.  fine  genius  as  with  a  fine 
fafhion  ;,  all  thofe  are  difpleafed  at  it  who  are  not  able  to 
follow  it.  Pope. — [Ironically.]  Something  that  will  ferve 
the  purpofe  ;  fometliing  worth  contemptuous  notice  : 
They  taught  us,  indeed,  to  clothe,  to  dwell  in  houfes, 

To  feaft,  to  deep  on  down,  to  be  profufe  : 

A  finC‘  exchange  for  liberty.  Philips. 

Taper. — And  like  a  crane  his  neck  was  long  and  fine. 

Spenfier. 

“  Fine  feathers  make  fine  birds.” — This  proverb  is 
with  great  propriety  addrefled  to  perfons  in  the  lower 
orders  of  the  community,  who,  by  dint  of  good  fortune, 
or  pnexpedfed  fuccefs  in  their  avocations,  having  ac¬ 
quired  a  little  money,  idly  difpofe  of  it  in  fine  clothes, 
with  a  view  to  ape  their  fuperiors  ;  yet  like  the  peacock, 
the  plebeian  foot  is  always  vifible,  and  their  folly  and 
vanity  ever  confpicuous.  Yet  the  Latins  fay,  Vefiis  virum 
facit ;  Clothes  make  the  man. 

FINE,y.  \_ffin,  Cimbr.]  A  muliSt ;  a  pecuniary  puni fit¬ 
ment. — The  killing  of  an  Irilhman  was  not  pnniflied  by 
our  law  as  manflaughter,  which  is  felony  and  capital ; 
but  by  d  fine  or  pecuniary  punilhment,  called  an  ericke. 
Davies. — Penalty : 

Ev’n  this  ill  night  your  breathing  (hall  expire, 

Paying  the  fine  of  rated  treachery.  Shakefipeare. 

Forfeit ;  money  paid  for  any  exemption  or  liberty. — The 
fpirit  of  wantonnefs  is  fure  feared  out  of  him  :  if  the  devil 
have  him  not  in  fee-fimple,  with  fine  and  recovery,  he  will 
never,  in  the  way  of  wade,  attempt  us  again.  Shakefipeare. 
How  vain  that  fecond  life  in  other  breath, 

Th’  eftate  which  wits  inherit  after  death  ! 

Eafe,  health,  and  life,  for  this  they  mu  ft  refign, 

Unfure  the  tenure,  but  how  vaft  the  fine!  Pope. 

[From  finis,  Lat  .fin,  enfin,  Fr.]  The  end;  conclufion. — 
The  fine  is,  I  will  live  a  bachelor.  Shakefipeare. — Is  this 
the  fine  of  his  fines,  and  the  recovery  of  his  recoveries? 
Shakefipeare . 

And  all  men’s  eyes  and  hearts,  which  there  among 
Stood  gazing,  filled  were  with  rufull  tine 
And  fecret  feare  to  fee  their  fatall  fine.  Spencer. 

Whence  barons  bold,  and  worthies  ftiall  defeend, 

Who  many  great  exploits  ftiall  bring  to  fine.  Fairfax. 
[In  law.]  A  final  agreement,  fometimes  called  a  feoff¬ 
ment  of  record,  of  which  there  are  divers  kinds. — A  fine 
is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  puts  an  end,  not  only  to  the  1  u it 
commenced,  but  alfo  to  all  other  fuits  and  controverfies 
concerning  the  fame  matter.  Blackfione. — It  is  often  ufed 
adverbially,  in  fine.  To  conclude  ;  to  fum  up  all ;  to  tell 
all  at  once. — The  blellings  of  fortune  are  Hie  loweft  ;  the 
next  are  the  bodily  advantages  of  (Length  and  health  ; 
but  the  fuperlative  bleflings,  in fine,  are  thofe  of  the  mind. 
V  Efirange . 

In  [ne,  he  wears  no  limbs  about  him  found, 

With  fores  and  fickneffes  beleagur’d  round.  Dryden. 

To  FINE,  v.  a.  To  refine  ;  to  purify. — The  fining  pot 
is  for  (ilver,  and  the  furnace  for  gold.  Prov. — There  is 
a  vein  for  the  filver,  and  a  place  for  gold,  where  they  fine 
it.  Job.  xxviii.  1. — Toembellilh;  todecorate.  Notinufiei 

Hugh  Capet,  alfo,  who  ufurp’d  the  crown, 

To  fine  his  title  with  fome  (hews  of  truth, 

Convey’d  himfelf  as  heir  to  th’  lady  Lingare.  Shakefipeare. 
To  make  lefs  coarfe. — It  fines  the  grafs,  but  makes  it 
ftiort,  though  thick.  Mortimer. — To  make  tranfparent-. — 
It  is  good  alfo  for  fuel,  not  to  omit  the  (havings  of  it  for 
the  fining  of  wine.  Mortimer. — To  punilli  with  pecuniary 
penalty.— To  fine  men  one-third  of  their  fortune,  without 
any  crime  committed,  feems  very  hard.  Locke. 
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To  FINE,  v.  ».  To  pay  a  fine  5 
What  poet  ever  fin'd  for  (lie  riff  ?  or  who 
By  rhimes  or  verfe  did  ever  lord-mayor  grow  ?  Oldham. 

FINE  OF  LANDS.  The  law  on  this  fubjeift,  of  it- 
felf  very  extenfive,  is  alfo  clofely  implicated  with  that 
of  recoveries.  See  the  article  Recovery.  A  fin e,  finis, 
or  finalis  concordia ;  from  the  words  with  which  it  begins  ; 
and  alfo  from  its  effedl  in  putting  a  final  end  to  all  fuits 
and  contentions,  is  a  folemn  amicable  agreement  or  com- 
pofition  of  a  fttit,  (whether  that  fuit  be  real  or  Additions,) 
made  between  the  demandant  and  tenant,  with  the  confent 
of  the  judges,  and  enrolled  among  the  records  of  the 
court  where  the  fuit  was  commenced  ;  by  which  agree¬ 
ment  freehold  property  may  be  transferred,  fettled,  and 
-Jimited.  The  mold  diftinguilhable  properties  of  a  fine  are, 
1.  The  extinguilhing  dormant  titles  by  barring  ((rangers, 
unlefs  they  .claim  within  five  years.  2.  Barring  the  iffue 
in  tail  immediately.  3.  Binding  femes  covert.  Thefe 
conftitute  the  peculiar  qualities  on  account  of  which  a 
fine  is  mod  ufually,  if  not  always,  reforted  to  as  one  of 
the  mold  valuable  of  the  common  affurances  of  the  realm  ; 
being  now,  in  fadd,  a  fidlitious  proceeding  to  transfer  or 
fecure  real  property  by  a  mode  more  efficacious  than  or¬ 
dinary  conveyances.  1  Lift.  121. 

Fines  being  agreements  folemnly  made  in  the  king’s 
courts,  were  deemed  to  be  of  equal  notoriety  with  judg¬ 
ments  in  writs  of  right;  and  therefore  the  common  law 
allowed  them  to  have  the  fame  quality  of  barring  all  who 
ffiould  not  claim  within  a  year  and  a  day.  Plozvd.  357. 
Hence  we  may  probably  date  the  origin  and  life  of  fines 
as  feigned  proceedings.  But  this  puiffance  of  a  fine  was 
taken  away  by  34  Edw.  III.  c.  16.  and  this  ftatute  con¬ 
tinued  in  force  till  1  Rich.  III.  c,  7.  and  4  lien.  VII.  c. 
24.  which  revived  the  ancient  law,  though  with  fome 
change,  proclamations  being  required  to  make  fines  more 
notorious,  and  the  time  for  claiming  being  enlarged  from 
a  year  and  a  day  to  five  years.  The  force  of  fines  on  the 
rights  of  ((rangers  being  thus  regulated,  it  has  ever  fince 
been  a  common  pnffifice  to  levy  them  merely  for  better 
guarding  a  title  againft  claims,  which,  under  the  common 
ftatutes  of  limitation,  might  fublift  with  a  right  of  entry 
for  twenty  years,  and  with  a  right  of  action  for  a  much 
longer  time. 

A  recovery,  in  its  mod  extenfive  fenfe,  is  a  refiitution 
to  a  former  right  by  the  folemn  judgment  of  a  court  of 
juftice.  In  its  general  acceptation  a  common  recovery  is 
a  judgment  in  a  fictitious  fuit,  brought  againft  the  tenant 
of  the  freehold,  obtained  in  confequence  of  a  default  made 
by  the  perfon  who  is  la(t  vouched  to  warranty  in  fuch 
fictitious  fuit.  The  common  recovery  that  is  ufed  for  af- 
furance  of  land  is  nothing  elfe  but  JiBio  juris,  or  a  certain 
form  or  courfe  fet  down  by  law  to  be  obferved  for  the 
better  affiuring  of  lands  and  tenements  to  men.  And  this 
is  fomewhat  after  the  example  of  recovery  upon  title, 
which  is  without  confent  and  contrary  to  the  will  of  him 
againft  whom  the  fame  is  had  ;  for  there  is  in  this  a  co¬ 
lourable  fuit,  wherein  there  is  a  demandant  who  is  called 
the  recoveror,  and  a  tenant  who  is  called  the  recoveree; 
and  one  that  is  called  (or  vouched)  to  warrant  upon  a 
fuppofed  warranty,  who  is  called  the  vouchee.  Con- 
fidered  as  a  legal  affurance  or  conveyance,  it  is  a  fiftion 
of  law,  adopted  for  the  purpofe  of  deftroying  that  fpecies 
of  perpetuity  which  was  created  by  the  ftatute  dc  donis, 
13  Edw.  I .  ft.  1 .  c.  1 .  and  whereby  all  tenants  in  tail  are 
enabled,  by  purfuing  the  proper  form,  to  bar  their  eftates- 
tail.  And  not  only  this,  but  it  is  alfo  a  bar  to  all  re¬ 
mainders  and  reverfions  depending  on  fuch  eftate-tail  fo 
barred  ;  and  to  all  charges  and  incumbrances  created  by 
the  perfons  in  remainder  and  reyerfion.  1  Rep.  62.  But  a 
common  recovery  does  not  bar  an  executory  devife,  unlefs 
the  executory  devifee  comes  in  as  a  vouchee.  Fearne  306. 
And,  by  ((at.  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  15.  no  eftate  held  by  fta- 
tute-merchant,  ftaple,  orelegit}  (hall  be  avoided  by  means 
■of  a  feigned  recovery. 
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Though  a  recovery,  generally  (peaking,  is  a  more  exten¬ 
five  fpecies  of  conveyance  than  a  fine,  to  guard  an  eftate 
again?!  all  claims  and  incumbrances,  yet  the  operation  of 
each  is  not  feldom  neceffiiry  in  aid  of  the  other.  A  fine  is 
therefore  often  levied  for  the  purpofe  of  creating  a  good 
tenant  to  the  pracipe,  on  which  the  recovery  is  (offered  ; 
and  a  recovery  is  frequently  fullered  in  order  to  operate 
as  a  difcontinuance  of  an  eftate-tail,  for  the  purpofe  of 
barring  remainders  or  reverfions  depending  on  fuch  eftates- 
tail ;  and  thus  a  conveyance  by  fine  and  recovery,  if  ttn- 
reverfed,  bars  all  the  world.  A  fine  is  technically  (aid 
to  b e  levied-,  a  recovery  to  be fiififcred.  Writers,  however, 
have  too  frequently  confounded  the  terms. 

Fines  are  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  firft  rudiments  of 
our  law  itfelf ;  fo  that  the  fiat.  16  Edw.  I.  called  modus 
levandi fines,  did  not  give  them  original,  but  only  declared  > 
and  regulated  the  manner  in  which  they  fliould  be  levied 
and  carried  on  ;  which  is  as  follows  :  Firft,  The  party  to 
whom  the  land  is  to  be  conveyed  or  allured,  commences 
an  ablion  or  fuit  at  law  againft  the  other,  generally  an  ac¬ 
tion  of  covenant,  though  a  fine  may  alfo  be  levied  on  a 
writ  of  tnefne,  of  zvarrantia  chart  A,  or  de  confiuetudinibus  et 
fi'ervitiis,  by  filing  out  a  writ  of  pracipo  called  a  writ  of 
covenant  ;  the  foundation  of  which  is  a  fuppofed  agree¬ 
ment  or  covenant  that  the  one  (hall  convey  the  lands  to 
the  other  ;  on  the  breach  of  which  agreement  the  aftiotx 
is  brought.  On  this  writ  there  is  due  to  the  king,  by 
ancient  prerogative,  a  primer  fine,  or  a  noble  for  every 
five  marks  of  land  fued  for;  that  is,  one-tenth  of  the  an¬ 
nua!  value.  The  fuit  being  thus  commenced,  then  fol¬ 
lows  :  Secondly,  The  licenlia  concordandi,  or  leave  to  agree 
the  fuit;  for,  as  foon  as  the  adfion  is  brought,  the  de¬ 
fendant,  knowing  himfelf  to  be  in  the  wrong,  is  fuppofed 
to  make  overtures  of  peace  and  accommodation  to  the 
plaintiff;  who  accepting  them,  but  having  upon  filing 
out  the  writ,  given  pledges  to  profecute  his  fuit,  which 
he  endangers  if  he  now  deferts  it  without  licence,  lie 
therefore  applies  to  the  court  for  leave  to  make  the  mat¬ 
ter. up.  This  leave  is  readily  granted,  blit  for  it  there  is 
alfo  another  fine  due  to  the  king  by  his  prerogative,  which 
is  an  ancient  revenue  of  the  crown,  and  is  called  the  king’s 
filver,  or  fometimes  the  pojlfine,  with  refpedt  to  the  pri¬ 
mer  fine  before-mentioned.  And  it  is  as  much  as  the 
primer  fine,  and  half  as  much  more,  or  ten  (hillings  for 
every  five  marks  ofland  ;  that  is,  three-twentieths  of  the 
fuppofed  annual  value.  Thirdly  comes  the  concord,  or 
agreement  itfelf,  after  leave  obtained  from  the  court ; 
this  is  ufually  an  acknowledgment  from  the  deforciants 
(or  thole  who  keep  the  other  out  of  pofi’eflion)  that  the 
lands  in  queftion  are  the  right  of  the  complainant.  And 
from  this  acknowledgment,  or  recognition  of  right,  the 
party  levying  the  fine  is  called  the  cognifor,  and  he  to 
whom  it  is  levied  the  cognifee.  This  acknowledgment 
mud  be  made  either  openly  in  the  court  of  common-pleas, 
or  before  the  lord  chief  juftice  of  that  court,  or  elfe  be¬ 
fore  one  of  the  judges  of  that  court ;  or  two  or  more 
commiffioners  in  the  country,  empowered  by  a  fpecial 
authority  called  a  writ  of  dedimus  potejlatcm  ;  which  judges 
and  commiffioners  are  bound  by  ftar.  iS  Edw.  I.  ft.  4.  to 
take  care  that  the  cognifors  be  of  full  age,  found  memo¬ 
ry,  and  out  of  prifon.  By  thefe  acts  all  the  effential 
parts  of  a  fine  are  completed  ;  and  if  the  cognifor  dies 
the  next  moment  after  the  fine  is  acknowledged,  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  fubfequent  to  the  day  on  which  the  writ  is  made 
returnable,  Kill  the  fine  (hall  be  carried  on  in  all  its  re¬ 
maining  parts.  Comb,  71.  It  mu  ft  then  be  enrolled  of  re¬ 
cord  in  the  proper  office,  by  direction  of  flat.  5  Hen.  IV. 
c.  14.  The  final  part  is  the  foot  of  the  fine,  or  conclu- 
(ion  of  it ;  which  includes  the  whole  matter,  reciting  the 
parties,  day,  year,  and  place,  and  before  whom  it  was  ac¬ 
knowledged  or  levied.  Of  this  there  are  indentures  made 
or  engrofted  at  the  chirographer’s  oftice,  and  delivered  to 
the  cognifor  and  the  cognifee,  ufually  beginning  thus  : 
Hxc  efi finalis  concordia ,  “  This  is  the  final  agreement and 
5  D  then 
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then  reciting  the  whole  proceeding  at  length  :  and  thus 
the  fine  is  completely  levied  at  common  law. 

In  order  to  punifh  criminally  fuch  as  put  the  eftate  of 
another  to  this  hazard,  the  ftat.  21  Jac.  I.  c.  26,  makes 
it  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy  to  acknowledge  or  pro¬ 
cure  to  be  acknowledged,  any  fine,  recovery,  judgment, 
Sec.  in  the  name  of  any  perfon  not  privy  or  confenting  to 
the  fame.  Since  the  ftatute  of  ufes,  27  Hen.  VIII.  writs 
of  pofl’eftion  are  never  fued  out  where  fines  are  levied  to 
ufes  ;  for  the  ftatute  executing  the  po  fie  (lion  to  the  ufe, 
the  cognifee  is  immediately  in  poflefTion  without  attorn¬ 
ment;  and  by  (tat.  4  and  5  Anne,  c.  16.  attornment  after 
a  fine  is  become  unneceffary.  Booth,  250.  Fines  are  like- 
wife  (ingle  or  double  ;  (ingle,  where  an  eftate  is  granted 
by  the  cognifor  to  the  cognifee,  and  nothing  is  thereby 
rendered  back  again  from  the  cognifee  to  the  cognifor. 
The  double  fine  is  that  which  contains  a  grant  or  render 
back  again  from  the  cognifee,  of  the  land  itfelf ;  or  of 
Come  rent,  common,  or  other  thing  out  of  it,  by  which 
remainders  are  limited.  A  fine  is  alfo  fometimes  called 
a  double  fine,  when  the  lands  lie  in  feveral  counties. — 
It  is  not  abfolutely  neceffary  to  infert  the  word  ufe,  in 
the  declaration  of  ufes  of  fines;  for  any  words  which  fliew 
the  intent  of  the  parties  will  be  fufficient.  1  Ld.  Raym.  289. 
A  fine  upon  a  releafe,  &c.  (hall  not  be  intended  to  be  to 
any  other  ufe,  but  to  him  to  whom  it  is  levied.  3  Leon.  6 r . 

A  fine  and  render  is  a  conveyance  at  common  law,  and 
makes  the  cognifor,  on  the  render  back,  a  new  purchafer ; 
by  which,  lands  arifing  on  the  part  of  the  mother  may 
go  to  the  heirs  on  the  part  of  the  father,  Sec.  1  Salk.  337. 
A  fine  and  deed  to  lead  the  ufes  are  to  be  confidered  as 
one  conveyance  ;  and  therefore  the  fine  operates  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  declaration  of  ufes.  2  Wilf.  220.  A  fine  does 
rot  afcertain,  but  only  comprifes  the  lands  whereof  it  is 
levied;  fo  that  it  is  in  all  cafes  extremely  proper  to  have 
a  declaration  of  ufes ;  that  the  very  lands  comprehended 
in  the  fine,  and  intended  to  pafs  by  it,  may  be  precifely 
afcertained.  1  Cruife,  7. 

A  fine  may  be  levied  of  every  fpecies  of  real  property, 
as  of  a  houfe,  or  mefl'uage,  manor,  caflle,  office,  rent,  Sec. 
and  in  general  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  certain  rule,  that 
a  fine  may  be  levied  of  every  thing,  whereof  a  praecipe 
quod  reddat  lies ;  or  of  any  thing,  whereof  a  prceeipe  quod 
J'aciat  lies  ;  as  cuftoms,  fervices,  Sec.  or  whereof  a  pracipe 
quod  permittat,  or  praecipe  quod  tcneat,  may  be  brought.  2 
Injl.  513.  As  fines  may  be  levied  of  things  in  pofteflion, 
fo  they  may  be  levied  of  a  remainder,  or  reverfion,  or  of 
aright  in  futuro.  3  Rep.  90.  So  now,  fince  the  (lat^  32 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  7,  it  may  be  levied  of  rectories,  vicarages, 
tithes,  penfions,  oblations,  and  all  ecclefiaftical  inheri¬ 
tances  made  temporal.  Of  a  chantry.  So  it  may  be  of 
a  feignoty.  Of  all  fervices;  as  homage,  fealty,  &c.  Of 
common  of  pafiure.  Of  a  corody.  Of  an  office;  as  of 
the  cuftody  of  a  forefl.  Alfo  of  a  filhery;  or  of  an  an¬ 
nuity.  See  Wefi  Symb .  6 ,  7 .  Fines  may  be  levied  of  all 
things  in  ejfe,  tempore  finis,  which  are  inheritable  ;  but  not 
of  things  uncertain  ;  or  of  lands  held  in  tail  by  the  king’s 
letters  patent  ;  of  land  reftrained  from  fale  by  act  of  par¬ 
liament,  or  of  lands  in  right  of  a  man’s  wife,  without  the 
wife,  Sec.  5  Rep.  225.  Nor  of  commpn  without  number. 
Cruife,  121.  Almoft  any  kind  of  contract  may  be  made 
and  exprefled  by  a  fine,  as  by  a  deed  ;  and  therefore  it 
may  be  fo  made,  that  one  of  the  parties  fhall  have  the 
land,  and  the  other  a  rent  cut  of  it;  and  that  one  (hall 
have  it  for  a  time,  and  another  for  another  time  ;  alfo  a 
leafe  for  years,  or  a  jointure  for  a  wife,  may  be  made  ; 
and  a  gift  in  tail,  and  a  remainder  over,  may  be  limited 
and  created  thereby.  1  Rep.  76. 

Hufband  and  wife,  tenants  in  fpecial  tail,  the  hufband 
only  levies  a  fine,  this  bars  the  ilfue  in  tail  ;  but  it  re¬ 
mains  in  right  to  the  wife  as  to  herlelf,  and  to  all  the 
eftates  and  remainders  depending  upon  it,  and  all  the 
confequences  of  benefit  to  herlelf  and  others,  fo  long  as 
fhe  lives,  as  if  the  fine  had  not  been  levied.  Hob.  257.  If 
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a  hufband  make  a  feofFment  of  the  wife’s  land,  upon  com 
dition;  which  is  broken,  and  the  feoffee  levies  a  fine, 
and  the  hufband  and  wife  die  having  iffue,  and  five  years 
pafs  ;  the  heir  is  barred  to  enter  as  heir  to  the  father  upon 
the  condition,  but  he  (hall  have  five  years  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  as  heir  to  his  mother.  Plowd.  367.  When 
the  hufband  and  wife  join  in  a  fine  of  the  wife’s  lands, 
all  the  eftate  paffeth  from  her,  and  he  is  joined  only  for 
conformity;  fo  that  if  the  fine  levied  by  hufband  and  wife 
in  fuch  a  cafe  be  reverfed,  (lie  (hall  have  reftitution.  2 
Rep.  57.  A  hufband  and  his  wife  covenanted  to  levy  a 
fine  of  the  lands  of  the  wife,  to  the  ufe  of  the  heirs  of  the 
body  of  the  hufband  on  the  wife,  remainder  to  the  huf¬ 
band  in  fee  ;  both  dying  without  iffue,  it  was  held  that 
the  heir  of  the  wife  had  the  title,  becaufe  the  limitation, 
to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  the  hufband,  was  merely  void, 
there  being  no  precedent  eftate  of  freehold  for  life,  See. 
to  fuppert  it  as  a  remainder.  2  Salk.  675.  An  eftate  being 
fettled  on  hufband  and  wife  for  life,  remainder  to  firft  and 
other  Tons  in  tail,  with  remainders  over  ;  after  the  birth 
of  their  eldeft  fon,  they  by  releafe  and  fine,  mortgaged 
the  lands:  on  a  bill  exhibited  againft  the  fon  to  redeem. 
Sec.  he  pleaded  the  marriage  fettlement  of  his  father  and 
mother,  whereby  they  were  but  tenants  for  life,  and  that 
his  fine  was  a  forfeiture  of  their  eftate  ;  and  fo  it  was  ad¬ 
judged.  Preced.  Cane.  591.  But  it  is  faid  where  a  wife 
by  fettlement  has  only  a  truft  for  life,  if  fhe  joins  with 
her  hufband  in  a  mortgage  in  fee  and  fine  of  the  lands, 
this  truft  is  not  forfeited,  as  it  would  be  in  cafe  of  a  legal 
eftate.  1  P.  IVms.  147. 

By  the  common  law,  if  an  infant  or  ideot  has  by  any 
negledt  or  contrivance  been  permitted  to  levy  a  fine,  his 
declaration  of  the  ufes  thereof  will  be  good,  fo  long  as 
the  fine  remains  in  force  ;  and  if  the  fine  is  never  reverfed, 
his  declaration  of  the  ufes  will  be  binding  and  conclufive 
on  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever:  becaufe  the  law  will  not 
prefume  that  a  fine,  which  is  a  folemn  a6t  on  record,  has 
been  levied  by  a  perfon  labouring  under  fuch  di fabili ties ; 
and  therefore  until  the  fine,  which  is  the  principal,  is 
annulled,  the  declaration  of  the  ufes  thereof  will  remain 
good.  Thus  (lands  the  common  law  on  this  point  ;  but 
as  the  court  of  chancery  has,  in  many  inftances,  compelled 
perfons  who  had  obtained  eftates  under  a  fine  in  a  fraudu¬ 
lent  manner  to  re-convey  them  to  thofe  who  were  really 
entitled  thereto;  fo  that  court  will  interpofe  its  autho¬ 
rity  in  cafes  of  this  kind,  and  not  fuffer  the  declaration 
of  ufes  of  a  fine  levied  by  an  ideot  to  bar  his  heirs  ;  as 
no  fpecies  of  fraud  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  of 
obtaining  a  conveyance  from  a  perfon  of  this  defeription- 
Cruife,  c.  15. 

Fines  are  levied  in  the  court  of  common  pleas  at  Weft, 
minder,  ordained  by  ftat.  18  Edw.  I.  ft.  4;  prior  to  which 
they  were  fometimes  levied  in  the  exchequer,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  courts,  courts  baron,  Sec.  They  may  be  acknowledged 
before  the  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  common  pleas,  as  well 
in,  as  cut  of,  court ;  and  two  of  the  juftices  of  the  fame 
court,  have  power  to  take  them  in  open  court :  alfo  juf¬ 
tices  of  aflife  may  do  it  by  the  general  words  of  their  pa¬ 
tent  or  commiflion  ;  but  they  do  not  ufually  certify  them 
without  a  fpecial  writ  of  dedimus  potefiatem.  2  Infe.  512. 
The  chief  juftice  of  the  common  pleas  may,  by  his  pre¬ 
rogative,  take  cognifance  of  fines  in  any  place  out  of  the 
court  ;  and  certify  the  fame  without  any  writ  of  dedimus 
potefiatem.  But  the  chief  juftice  of  England  cannot,  nor 
any  other  of  the  juftices,  except  the  chief  juftice  of  the 
common  pleas,  who  hath  this  fpecial  authority  by  cuftom, 
and  not  by  any  ftatute. 

Fines  are  levied  in  the  city  of  Chefter,  by  ftat.  43  Eliz. 
c.  15. — In  the  county  palatine  of  Chefter,  by  ftat.  2  and  3 
Edw.  VI.  c.  28. — In  the  county  palatine  of  Lancafter,  by 
ftat.  37  Hen.  VIII.  c.  19. — In  that  of  Durham,  by  flat. 
5  Eliz.  c.  27  ;  and  in  the  courts  of  great  feftions  in  Wales, 
by  ftar.  34and  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  26. — The  day  and  year  of 
acknowledging  a  fine,  and  warrant  of  attorney  for  the 
j  fuffering 
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fuffering  a  recovery,  are  to  be  certified  with  the  concord  : 
and  an  office  is  erected  for  the  inrolment  of  writs  for 
fines,  & c.  the  fees  whereof  are  limited  and  appointed  by 
flat.  23  Eliz.  c.  3. 

Jnterefts  in  eltates  which  may  be  barred  by  fine,  are 
either  interefts  by  common  law,  or  by  cnftom  ;  as  copy- 
holds,  See.  And  if  I  have  a  fee-fimple,  and  am  diffeifed, 
and  the  diffeifor  levies  a  fine  with  proclamations,  and  I 
do  not  claim  within  five  years  after,  I  and  my  heirs  (al¬ 
lowance  being  made  for  impediments)  are  barred  for  ever. 
Plowd.  353.  3  Rep.  79.  If  a  man  purchafe  lands  of  ano¬ 
ther  in  fee,  and  after,  finding  his  title  to  be  bad,  and  that 
a  ftranger  hath  right  to  the  land,  levies  a  fine  thereof  with 
intent  to  bar  him  ;  and  he  fuffers  five  years  to  pafs  with¬ 
out  claim,  See.  he  is  barred  of  his  right  for  ever:  and 
in  thefe  cafes  none  fhall  be  relieved  in  equity.  3  Rep. 
DoEl.  &  Stud.  83,  155.  Femmes  covert  have  five  years 
after  the  deatli  of  their  hufbands,  to  avoid  the  fine  of  the 
hutband  of  the  wife’s  lands;  and  alfo  to  claim  their  dower; 
and  if  they  do  not  make  their  claim  in  that  time  by  action 
or  entry,  they  are  barred  by  ftatute.  Dyer,  72.  2  Rep.  93. 
An  infant  (hall  have  five  years  after  he  comes  of  age,  al¬ 
though  he  was  in  his  mother’s  womb  at  the  time  of  the 
fine  levied.  Plowd.  359.  And  an  infant  is  allowed  time, 
during  his  minority,  to  reverfe  his  own  fine  and  prevent 
the  bar;  and  if  not  reverfed  during  that  time,  their  fines 
will  be  good.  Strangers  out  of  the  realm  at  the  time  of 
the  fine  levied,  ihall  have  five  years  after  their  return  to 
prevent  the  bar;  and  fo  if  they  were  in  England  when 
the  fine  was  levied,  and  within  five  years  are  fent  in  the 
king’s  fervice  by  his  commandment.  A  perfon  in  Scot¬ 
land  or  Ireland  fhall  be  faid  to  be  out  of  the  realm.  4 
Hen.  VII.  c.  24.  Lunatics,  &c.  filial  1  have  five  years  af¬ 
ter  the  cure  of  their  maladies,  though  the  infirmity  hap¬ 
pen  after  the  fine  levied,  if  before  the  Iaft  proclamation. 
Plowd.  367. 

In  the  cafe  of  Bourne  v.  Hunt,  where  tenant  in  tail  of 
lands  in  ancient  demefne  levied  a  fine,  in  the  court  of 
ancient  demefne  for  three  lives  with  warranty;  then  le¬ 
vied  a  fecond  fine  with  warranty  to  the  ufe  of  himfelf  and 
his  heirs;  and  then  bargained  and  fold  to  one  and  his 
heirs,  the  following  points  were  determined  :  ift,  That 
a  fine  may  be  levied  in  courts  of  ancient  demefne.  2dly, 
That  fuch  fines  are  no  bar  to  the  ilfue  in  tail,  but  that 
they  work  a  difcontinuance.  3 d I y ,  That  the  difcontinu- 
ance  determined  with  the  three  lives,  and  that  the  fecond 
fine  made  no  difcontinuance.  4thly,  That  the  iffue  in 
tail  have  twenty  years  to  make  their  entry  after  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  the  leafe  for  lives.  1  Com.  Rep.  93.  As  deans, 
bilhops,  parfons,  See.  are  prohibited  by  ftatute  to  levy 
fines,  and  may  not  have  a  writ  of  right;  they  are  not 
barred  by  five  years  non-claim,  and  their  non-claim  will 
not  prejudice  their  fuccelfors.  Plowd.  238. 

Fines  may  be  reverfed  for  error,  fo  as  the  writ  of  error 
be  brought  in  twenty  years,  and  not  afterwards  by  fiat. 
10  and  1 1  Will.  III.  c.  14  ;  which  twenty  years  are  to  be 
computed  from  the  time  of  the  fine  levied,  and  not  from 
the  time  the  title  accrued.  2  Stra.  1257.  In  a  writ  of  er¬ 
ror  to  reverfe  a  fine,  the  plaintiff  cannot  affign  that  the 
conufor  died  before  the  tejle  of  the  dedimus  potejlatem,  be- 
caufe  that  contradicts  the  record  of  the  conufance  taken 
by  the  commiffioners,  which  evidently  fhews,  that  the 
conufor  was  then  alive,  becaufe  they  took  his  conufance 
after  they  were  armed  with  the  commifiion  and  the  dedi¬ 
mus  ilfued .  Dyer,  89^.  But  the  plaintiff  in  error  may  fay, 
that  after  the  conufance  taken,  and  before  the  certificate 
thereof  returned,  the  conufor  died  ;  becaufe  this  is  con¬ 
fident  with  the  record.  1  Rol.  Abr.  757.— By  the  chiro¬ 
graph  of  a  fine,  the  caption  appeared  to  be  on  the  23d  of 
December,  whereas  in  fadt  the  fine  w7as  not  acknowledged 
till  the  2d  of  March  following,  and  this  was  offered  to  be 
roved.  But  the  court  refuted  to  admit  the  evidence, 
eing  of  opinion,  that  no  proof  of  the  time  of  acknow¬ 
ledging  a  fine  ought  to  be  admitted  contrary  to,  or  againfi: 
the  chirograph  thereof;  and  that  the  record  which  is  the 
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chirograph  of  a  fine,  cannot  be  falfified  till  it  is  vacated 
or  reverfed.  Say  and  Seal,  Ld.  v.  Lloyd.  1  Salk.  341. 

Fines  are  not  reverfible  for  rafitre,  interlineation,  mif- 
entry,  &c.  or  any  want  of  form  ;  but  it  is  otherwife  if  of 
fubftance.  23  Eliz.  c.  3.  A  fine  fhall  not  be  reverfed  for 
fmall  variance,  which  will  not  hurt  it;  nor  is  there  oc- 
cafion  for  a  precife  form  in  a  render  upon  a  fine,  becaufe 
it  is  only  an  amicable  affurance  upon  record.  5  Rep.  38. 
If  a  fine  be  levied  of  lands  in  a  wrong  parifh,  though  the 
parifit  in  which  they  lie  be  not  named,  it  will  be  a  good 
fine,  and  not  erroneous,  being  an  amicable  affurance  :  and 
a  fine  of  a  clofe  may  be  levied  by  a  lieu  conus  in  a  tow  n, 
without  mentioning  the  town,  vill,  &c.  Godb. .440.  If 
there  be  want  of  an  original,  or  no  writs  of  covenant  for 
lands  in  every  county  ;  or  if  there  is  any  notorious  error, 
in  the  fuing  out  a  fine,  or  any  fraud  or  deceit,  See.  writ 
of  error  may  be  had  to  make  void  the  fine.  Co.  Lit.  9.  So 
if  either  of  the  parties  dies  before  finiflied,  &c.  And  if 
the  cognifor  of  a  fine  die  before  the  return  of  the  writ  of 
covenant,  (though  after  the  caption  of  the  fine,)  it  is  faid 
it  may  be  reverfed.  3  Salk.  168. 

A  writ  of  error  may  be  brought  in  the  king’s-bench  to 
reverfe  a  fine  levied  in  the  common-pleas;  and  the  tran- 
feript  only,  not  the  very  record  of  the  fine,  is  removed 
in  thefe  cafes:  but  if  the  court  of  king’s-bench  adjudge 
it  erroneous,  then  a  certiorari  goes  to  the  chirographer  to 
certify  the  fine  itfelf ;  and  when  it  comes  up  it  is  cancel¬ 
led.  1  Salk.  341.  And  where,  on  a  writ  of  error  in  the 
king’s-bench,  to  reverfe  a  fine  in  the  common-pleas,  the 
fine  was  affirmed,  a  writ  of  error  coram  vobis  rejiden'  hath 
been  allowed  to  lie.  The  court  of  king’s-bench,  will  not 
reverfe  a  fine  without  a  feire  facias  returned  againfi  the 
tertenant,  becaufe  the  cognifees  are  but  nominal  perfons. 
Though  a  fine  may  be  fet  afide  by  pleading  that  neither 
of  the  parties  had  any  thing  in  the  eftate  at  the  time  of 
levying  the  fine,  yet  thofe  that  are  privy  to  the  perfon 
that  levied  the  fine,  are  efiopped  to  plead  this  plea. 
3  Rep.  88.  In  pleading  a  fine  or  recovery  to  ufes,  the  deed 
need  not  be  fet  forth ;  but  the  pleader  is  to  fay,  that  the 
fine,  Sec.  was  levied  to  fuch  ufes,  and  produce  the  deeds 
in  evidence  to  prove  t Ire  ufes.  8  Will.  III.  B.  R. 

Fines  may  be  avoided  where  they  are  obtained  by  fraud, 
covin,  or  deceit,  though  there  be  no  error  in  the  procefs  ; 
and  that  may  be  done  either  by  writ  of  difeeit  or  averment, 
fetting  forth  the  fraud  or  covin.  Cro.’Eliz.  471.  Thus  if 
a  fine  be  levied  of  land  in  ancient  demefne,  the  lord  fhall 
have  a  writ  of  difeeit  againfi  the  conufor  and  the  tenant, 
and  by  that  avoid  t he  fine.  Moor,  6.  If  a  fine  be  levied 
to  fecret  ufes  to  deceive  a  purchafer,  and  the  conufee 
pleads  the  fine  in  bar,  tire  purchafer  may  aver  the  fraud 
in  avoidance  of  the  fine,  by  27  Eliz.  c.  4;  and  fuch  aver¬ 
ment  is  not  contrary  to  the  record,  becaufe  it  admits  the 
fine,  but  fets  it  afide  for  the  covin  and  fraud  in  obtaining 
it.  Plowd.  49  a.  So  if  a  fine  be  levied  upon  an  ufurious 
contradt,  it  may  be  avoided  by  averment,  becaufe  fuch 
fine  being  levied  for  ends  the  law  has  prohibited,  the  law 
will  not  encourage  any  evafion  out  of  the  act,  nor  fuffer 
fuch  ufurious  contrails  to  be  fupported  by  the  folemn 
adts  of  the  courts  of  juftice  againfi  the  intention  of  the 
adt.  3  Co.  80. 

The  offence  of  levying  a  fine  in  another’s  name  is 
punifited  with  death  by  fiat.  2  Jac.  1.  c.  26,  before-men¬ 
tioned.  If  a  fine  be  levied  by  a  perfon  who  got  pofieffion 
under  a  forged  deed,  equity  will  decree  againfi  the  fine. 

2  Atk.  380.  A  record  of  a  fine  may  be  amended,  (if  the 
king’s  filver  is  paid,)  for  mifprifion  ef  the  clerk.  $Rep. 43. 
While  the  parties  are  alive,  the  court  will  not  grant  leave 
for  the  amendment  of  a  fine,  in  the  Chriftian  name  of  the 
plaintiff,  for  that  amounts  to  making  anew  fine.  Neither 
while  the  parties  are  alive  will  they  permit  the  fine  to  be 
amended  in  the  term.  2  Blac.  Rep.  788.  Where  the  deed 
to  lead  the  ufes  is  general,  and  it  appears  only  by  affida¬ 
vit  that  the  intent  was  to  levy  the  fine  of  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  acres  than  it  mentions,  the  court  will  not  permit 
an  amendment  to  increafe  the  number  of  acres,  %  Blac „ 
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Rep.  102,  3.  As  to  deeds  to  lead  or  declare  the  ufes  of 
a  fine,  & c.  fee  the  article  Recovery. 

Fine  adnui.lando  levato  de  Tenemento  quod 
fIiit  de  anti Q_u o  Dominico,  a  writ  directed  to  the 
indices  of  the  common  pleas,  for  difannulling  a  fine  levied 
of  lands  in  ancient  demefne,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  lord. 

FINES  for  ALIENATIONS,  were  fines  paid  to  the 
king  by  his  tenant  in  chief,  for  licence  to  alien  their  lands 
according  to  the  (tat.  1  Edw.  III.  c.  12;  but  thefe  are 
taken  away  by  the  fiat.  12  Car.  It.  c.  24,  abolifhing  all 
tenures  but  free  and  common  focage.  The  premiums 
given  on  renewal  of  leafes,  are  alfo  termed  fines  ;  and 
there  are  fines  for  alienations  of  copyholds  paid  to  the 
lord.  See  the  articles  Copyhold,  Lease,  &c. 

FINES  for  OFFENCES,  in  law,  is  a  pecuniary  punifti- 
ment,  or  recompence  for  an  offence  committed  againft 
the  king  and  his  laws,  or  againfl:  the  lord  of  a  manor.  In 
•which  cafe  a  man  is  faid  finem  facere  de  tranfgrcjjione  cum 
rege,  & c.  CoweL — It  feems  that  originally  all  punilhments 
were  corporal;  but  that  after  the  ufe  of  money,  when  the 
profits  of  the  courts  arofe  from  the  money  paid  out  of  the 
civil  caufes,  and  the  fines  and  confutations  in  criminal 
ones,  the  commutation  of  punifhments  was  allowed  of, 
and  the  corporal  punifhment,  which  was  only  in  terrorem, 
changed  into  pecuniary,  whereby  they  found  their  own 
advantage.  This  begat  the  diftindtion  between  the  greater 
and  the  leffer  offences  ;  for  in  the  crimina  majora  there  was 
at  leufl  a  fine  to  the  king,  which  was  levied  by  a  capiatur-, 
but  upon  the  leffer  offences  there  was  only  an  amerce¬ 
ment,  which  was  affeered,  and  for  which  a  dijcringas,  or 
aftion  of  debt,  lay.  2  New  Ab.  502. 

The  difcretionary  fines  (and  difcretionary  length  of  im¬ 
prifonment)  which  the  courts  of  juflice  are  enabled  to 
impofe,  may  feem  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  that 
the  punifhment  of  every  offence  is  afcertained  by  the  law. 
But  the  general  nature  of  the  punifhment  is  in  thefe,  as 
in  other  cafes,  fixed  and  determinate;  though  the  dura¬ 
tion  and  quantity  of  each  muff  frequently  vary,  from  the 
aggravations  or  otherwife  of  the  offence,  the  quality  and 
condition  of  the  parties,  and  from  innumerable  other  cir- 
cumftances.  The  quantum  in  particular  of  pecuniary  fines, 
neither  can  nor  ought  to  be  afcertained  by  an  invariable 
law.  Our  ftatute  law  therefore  has  not  often  afcertained 
the  quantity  of  fines,  nor  the  common  law,  ever;  it  di¬ 
recting  certain  offences  to  be  punifned  by  fine  in  general, 
without  fpecifying  the  certain  fum;  which  is  fully  fuffi- 
cient,  when  we  confider  that  however  unlimited  the  power 
cf  the  court  may  feem,  it  is  far  from  being  wholly  arbi¬ 
trary  ;  but  its  difcretion  is  regulated  by  law'.  For  the  bill 
of  rights,  flat.  1  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  2,  has  particularly 
declared,  that  exoeffive  fines  ought  not  to  be  impofed,  nor 
cruel  and  unufual  puniffiments  infiidted  :  and  the  fame 
ftatute  further  declares,  that  all  grants  and  promifes  of 
fines  and  forfeitures  of  particular  perfons,  before  convic¬ 
tion,  are  illegal  and  void.  Now  the  bill  of  rights  was 
only  declaratory  of  the  old  conftitutional  law  :  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  we  find  it  exprefsly  holden,  long  before,  that 
all  fuch  previous  grants  are  void  ;  fince  thereby,  many 
times  undue  means,  and  more  violent  profecuticn,  would 
be  ufed  for  private  lucre,  than  the  quiet  and  juft  pro¬ 
ceeding  of  law  would  permit.  2  Injl.  48. 

The  reafonablenefs  of  fines  in  criminal  cafes  has  alfo 
been  ufwally  regulated  by  the  determination  of  Magna 
Cham,  c.  14,  concerning  amercements  for  mifbehaviour 
by  the  fuitors  in  matters  of  civil  right.  “  Liber  homo  non 
amercietur  pro  parvo  dcliFlo  nifi  fecunduvi  modum  ipfins  deliSi, 
et  pro  magno  deliElo,  Jlcundum  magnitudinem  deliEli  ;  Jalvo  con. 
tenemento  Juo :  et  mercator  codem  modo,  Jalvd  mercandijd  fud ; 
ft  villanus  codem  modo  amercietur ,  Jalvo  zuainagio  Juo.”  A 
rule,  that  obtained  even  in  Henry  IL’s  time,  [Gian.  1.  9. 
<c.  8,  11.)  and  means  only,  that  no  man  fhall  have  a  larger 
amercement  impofed  upon  him  than  his  circumftances  or 
perfunal  eftate  will  bear:  laving  to  the  landholder  his 
contenement  or  land  ;  to  tiie  trader  his  merchandize;  and 
£0  the  countryman  his  wainage  or  team  and  inftruments  of 
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hufbandry.  In  order  to  afeertam  which,  the  great  char¬ 
ter  alfo  directs,  that  the  amercement  which  is  always 
inflicted  in  general  terms  (fit  in.  mifcricordia)  fhall  be  fet, 
ponatur,  or  reduced  to  a  certainty  by  the  oath  of  good  and 
lawful  men  of  the  neighbourhood.  Which  method,  of 
liquidating  the  amercement  to  a  precife  fum,  was  ufually 
performed  in  the  fuperior  courts  bv  the  affelfment  or 
afteerment  of  the  coroner,  a  fworn  officer  chofen  by  the 
neighbourhood,  under  the  equity  of  the  ftat.  Weftm.  1. 
c.  18,  and  then  the  judges  eftreated  them  into  the  ex¬ 
chequer.  F.  N.  B.  76.  But  in  the  court-leet  and  court- 
baron  it  is  ftill  performed  by  affeerors  or  fuitors  fworn  to 
afteere,  that  is,  tax  and  moderate  the  general  amercement 
according  to  the  particular  circumftances  of  the  offence 
and  the  offender:  thfe  affeeror’s  oath  is  conceived  in  the 
very  terms  of  Magna  Charta.  Fitzh.  Surv.  c.  n  .  Amerce¬ 
ments  impofed  by  the  fuperior  courts  on  their  own  offi¬ 
cers  and  minifters  were  affeered  by  the  judges  themfelves; 
but  when  a  pecuniary  muldt  was  irsflidted  by  them  on  a 
ftranger,  (not  being-party  to  any  fuit,)  it  was  then  deno¬ 
minated  a  fine.  8  Rep.  40.  And  the  ancient  practice  was, 
when  any  fuch  fine  was  impofed,  to  enquire  by  a  jury 
quantum  indc  regi  dare  valeat  per  annum,  falva  fujlcntatione  fua 
et  uxoris,  et  libcrorum  Juorum.  Gilb.  Exck.  c.  5.  And  fince 
the  difufe  of  fuch  inqueft,  it  is  never  ufual  to  affefs  a 
larger  fine  than  a  man  is  able  to  pay,  without  touching 
the  implements  of  his  livelihood  ;  but  to  inflict  corporal 
puniftiment,  or  a  limited  imprifonment,  inftead  of  fuch 
fine  as  might  amount  to  imprifonment  for  life.  And  this 
is  the  reafon  why  fines  in  the  king’s  court  are  frequently- 
denominated  ranfoms,  becaufe  the  penalty  mtift  otherwife 
fall  upon  a  man’s  perfon,  unlefs  it  be  redeemed  or  raiv. 
fomed  by  a  pecuniary  fine,  ( Mirr .  c.  5.)  according  to  an 
ancient  maxim,  qui  non  habet  in  crumena  luat  in  corpore.  Yet 
where  any  ftatute  fpeaks  both  of  fine  and  ranfom,  it  is 
holden  that  the  ranfom  fhall  be  treble  to  the  fine  at  leaft. 
Dyer,  232. 

Where  a  ftatute  impofes  a  fine  at  the  will  and  pleafurc 
of  the  king,  that  is  intended  of  his  judges,  who  are  to  im¬ 
pofe  the  fine.  4 InJl.  71.  Courts  of  record  have  the  pri¬ 
vilege  to  fine  and  imprifon  ;  and  fuch  courts  may  fine  for 
an  offence  committed  in  court  in  their  view,  or  by  con- 
feffion  of  the  party  recorded  in  court.  1  Lill.  Ab.  621 .  A 
man  fhall  be  fined  and  imprifoned  for  all  contempts  done 
to  any  court  of  record,  againfl  the  commandment  of  the 
king’s  writ,  &c.  9  Rep.  60.  If  a  perfon  is  arrefted  coming 
to  the  courts  of  juflice  to  anfwer  a  writ,  the  offender  doing 
it  fhall  be  fined  for  the  contempt.  9  Hen. VI.  c.  55.  If  an 
officer  of  the  court  negledts  his  duty,  and  gives  not  due 
attendance  ;  a  clerk  of  the  peace  doth  not  draw  an  indict¬ 
ment  well  in  matter  of  form,  or  return  thereof,  upon  a 
certiorari  to  remove  the  indictment  into  the  court  of  king’s- 
bench  ;  if  a  fherifF,  & c.  make  an  infufficient  return  of  an 
habeas  corpus  iffiuing  out  of  the  king’s-bench,  &c.  or  if 
juftie'es  of  the  peace  proceed  on  an  indictment  after  a 
certiorari  iffued  to  remove  the  indictment ;  the  court  may 
fine  them.  1  Lil.  620.  When  a  juror  at  the  bar  will  not 
be  fworn,  he  may  be  fined.  7  Hen.  VI.  c.  12.  And  if  one 
of  the  jury  depart  without  giving  his  verdiCt ;  or  any  of 
the  jury  give  their  verdiCt  to  the  court  before  they  are 
all  agreed,  they  may  be  fined.  8  Rep.  38. 

Alio  the  fheriff  in  his  torn,  and  the  fteward  of  a  court- 
leet,  have  a  difcretionary  power,  either  to  award  a  fine, 
or  amercement  for  contempt  to  the  court ;  as  for  a  fuitor’s 
refufing  to  be  fworn,  &c.  and  the  fteward  of  a  court-leet 
may  either  amerce  or  fine  an  offender,  upon  a  prefent- 
ment,  for  an  offence  not  capital,  within  his  jurildiCtion. 
Keilzo.  66.  It  is  faid  that  lome  courts  may  imprifon,  but 
not  fine,  as  the  conftables  at  the  petit  feffions,  11  Co.  44. 
Alfo  lome  courts  cannot  fine  or  imprifon,  but  amerce,  as 
the  county,  hundred,  &c.  11C0.  43  £.  But  fome  courts 
can  neither  fine,  imprifon,  nor  amerce;  as  ecclefiaftical 
courts  held  before  the  ordinary,  archdeacon,  See.  or  their 
commiftaries,  and  fuch  who  proceed  according  to  the 
canon,  or  civil  law.  11C0.  44a, 
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If  a  dead  body  in  prifon,  or  other  place  whereon  an  in- 
queft  ought  to  be  taken,  be  interred,  or  fuffered  to  lie  fo 
long  that  it  putrefy,  before  the  coroner  hath  viewed  it, 
the  gaoler,  or  townfhip,  (hall  be  amerced.  2  Hawk.  P .  C. 
If  any  homicide  be  committed,  or  dangerotts  wound  given, 
whether  with  or  without  malice,  or  even  by  mifadven- 
ture,  or  in  felf-defence,  in  any  town,  or  in  the  lanes  or 
fields  thereof,  in  the  day-time,  and  the  offender  efcape, 
the  town  (hall  be  amerced  ;  and  if  out  of  a  town,  the  hun¬ 
dred  fnall  be  amerced.  3/12/?.  53.  3  Leon.  207. 

Belides  fines  impofed  for  offences,  it  feems,  that  regu¬ 
larly  there  was  a  fine  or  amercement  in  all  aftions  ;  for  if 
the  plaintiff  or  defendant  did  not  prevail,  it  was  thought 
reafonable  that  he  fhould  be  punilhed  for  his  unjuft  vexa¬ 
tion  ;  and  therefore  there  was  judgment  againft  him,  quod 
Jit  in  viifericordia  pro  falfo  clamore.  8  Co.  39.  Hence,  when 
the  plaintiff  takes  out  a  writ,  the  fheriff,  before  the  re¬ 
turn  of  it,  was  formerly  obliged  to  take  pledges  of  pro- 
fecutic-n,  which,  when  fines  and  amercements'were  confi- 
derable,  were  real  and  refponfible  perfons,  and  anfwerable 
for  thofe  amercements  ;  but  being  now  fo  very  inconfi- 
derable,  that  they  are  never  levied,  they  are  now'  only 
formal  or  feigned  pledges  entered,  viz.  John  Doe  and 
Richard  Roe.  1  Saund.  227. 

In  all  actions,  where  the  judgment  is  againft  the  defend¬ 
ant,  it  was  to  be  entered  with  a  mij'ericordia ,  or  a  capiatur ; 
and  herein  the  difference  is,  that  if  it  be  an  action  of  debt, 
or  founded  on  a  contract,  the  entry  is  idco  in  viifericordia , 
without  affeffing  any  fum  in  certain,  which  was  afterwards 
affeered  by  the  coroners  in  the  proper  county  ;  but  if  it 
were  in  action  of  trefpafs,  the  court  fet  the  fine,  and  le¬ 
vied  it  by  a  capiatur.  Cro.  Eliz.  844.  Therefore,  in  adtions 
quare  vi  et  armis,  as  trefpafs,  and  the  like;  if  judgment 
pafs  againft  the  defendant  in  a  court  of  record,  he  fliall 
be  fined.  8  Rep.  59.  But  in  adtions  which  have  not  fome- 
thing  of  force,  or  fraud,  or  deceit  to  the  court  ;  if  the 
defendant  come  the  firft  day  he  is  called,  and  tender  the 
thing  demanded  to  the  plaintiff,  he  is  not  to  be  fined.  1 
Danv.  Abr.  471.  All  capiatur  fines  are  taken  away  by  flat. 
4  and  5  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  12. 

A  fine  may  be  mitigated  the  fame  term  it  was  fet,  being 
under  the  power  of  the  court  during  that  time,  but  not 
afterwards.  A.nd  fines  affelfed  in  court  by  judgment  upon 
an  information,  cannot  be  afterwards  mitigated.  Cro.  Car. 
251.  If  a  fine  certain  is  impofed  by  ftatute  on  any  con- 
vidtion,  the  court  cannot  mitigate  it ;  but  if  the  party 
comes  in  before  convidtion,  and  fubmits  to  the  court,  they 
may  affefs  a  lefs  fine  ;  for  he  is  not  convidted,  and  perhaps 
never  might.  The  court  of  exchequer  may  mitigate  a 
fine  certain,  bedaufe  it  is  a  court  of  equity,  and  they  have 
a  privy  feal  for  it.  3  Salk.  33.  If  an  exceflive  fine  is  im¬ 
pofed  at  the  feflions,  it  may  be  mitigated  at  the  king’s- 
bench.  1  Vent.  336. 

It  is  a  common  pradlice  in  the  court  of  king’s-bench  to 
give  a  defendant  leave  to  fpeak  with  the  profecutor,  i.  e. 
to  make  fatisfadlion  for  the  cofts  of  the  profecution,  and 
alfo  for  damages  fuftained  that  there  may  be  an  end  of 
fuits;  the  court  at  the  fame  time  fhewing,  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  an  inclination  to  fet  a  moderate  fine  on  behalf  of 
the  king.  Wood’s  Injl.  6$ 3.  And  in  cafes  where  cofts  are 
not  given  by  law,  after  a  profecutor  has  accepted  cofts 
from  the  defendant,  he  cannot  aggravate  the  fine ;  be- 
caufe  having  no  right  to  demand  cofts,  if  he  takes  them, 
it  fhall  be  intended  by  way  of  fatisfadtion  of  the  wrong. 

2  H.  P.  C.  292.  All  fines  belong  to  the  king  ;  and  the 
reafon  is,  becaufe  the  courts  of  juftice  are  fupported  at 
bis  charge ;  and  wherever  the  law  puts  the  king  to  any 
charge  for  the  fupport  and  protedlion  of  his  people,  it 
provides  money  for  that  purpofe.  Brad.  129.  When  a 
perfon  is  fined  to  the  king,  notwithftanding  the  body  re¬ 
mains  in  prifon,  it  is  faid  the  king  fnall  be  Satisfied  out  of 
the  offender’s  eftate.  4  Leon.  c.  93.’ 

By  the  common  law,  the  king  or  lord  may,  at  their 
eledtion,  diftrain,  or  bring  an  adtion  of  debt  for  a  fine  or 
amercement.  2  Hen.  IV.  24  b.  10  Hen.  VI.  7.  Raym,  6S. 
Vql.  VII.  No.  434. 


But  with  refpeft  to  fines,  fet  in  inferior  courts,  every 
avowry,  or  declaration  of  this  kind,  ought  exprefsly  to 
fhew  that  the  offence  was  committed  within  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  the  court ;  for  if  it  were  not,  all  the  proceedings 
were  coram  non  judice,  and  a  court  fliall  not  be  prefumed  to 
have  jurifdidtion  where  it  doth  not  appear  to  have  one. 
Hob.  129.  Co.  Ent.siz.  Alfo  it  is  advifable  to  allege,  that 
the  offence  was  committed,  as  well  as  prefented,  and  to 
flievv  the  names  of  the  prefentors  and  the  affeerors  in  fet.- 
ting  forth  a  prefentment  or  affeerment,  and  alfo  to  fhew 
that  proper  notice  was  given  of  holding  the  court. 

Of  common  right,  a  diftrefs  is  incident  to  every  fine  and 
amercement,  in  a  torn  or  leet,  for  offences  within  the  ju- 
rifdidtion  thereof ;  but  if  the  offence  were  only  the  negledt 
of  a  duty  created  by  cuftom,  and  of  a  private  nature,  it  is 
clear,  that  there  muft  be  a  cuftom  to  warrant  a  diftrefs, 
and  perhaps  fuch  cuftom  is  alfo  neceffary,  though  the 
duty  be  of  a  public  nature.  2  Hawk.  P.C.  Alfo  the  fhe- 
riff,  or  lord  may,  for  fuch  fines  or  amercements,  diftrain 
the  goods  of  the  offender,  even  in  the  higiway,  or  in  land 
not  liolden  of  the  lord,  utilefs  fuch  land  be  in  the  poffef- 
fion  of  the  crown.  2  Injl.  104.  But  fuch  fines  and  amerce¬ 
ments  being  for  a  perfonal  offence,  no  ftranger’s  beafts  can 
lawfully  be  diftrained  for  them,  though  they  have  been 
levant  and  couchant  upon  the  lands  of  the  offender, 
Owen,  146.  Noy,  20. 

FINES  to  the  KING,  [fines  leroy,  Fr.]  Under  thefe 
are  included  fines  for  original  writs.  On  originals  on  tref¬ 
pafs  on  the  cafe,  wffiere  the  damages  are  laid  above  40I. 
a  fine  is  paid,  viz.  from  40I.  damages,  to  100  marks,  (661. 
13s.  4d.)  6s.  8d.  From  100  marks  to  iool.  the  fine  is  10s. 
From  xool.  to  200  marks,  13s.  4ft.  From  200  to  250 
marks,  16s.  8d.  From  250  to  300  marks  or  200I.  it  is  il. 
fine;  and  fo  for  every  100  marks  more,  you  pay  6s.  8d. 
and  every  iool.  further,  10s.  Every  iool.  pays  10s.  fine. 
R.  H.  6.  Will.  &  Mary.  Fines  are  alfo  paid  for  original 
writs  in  debt :  for  every  writ  of  40I.  debt,  6s.  8d.  and  if 
it  be  of  100  marks  but  6s.  8d.  and  for  every  100  marks 
6s.  8d.  &c.  alfo  for  every  writ  of  plea  of  land,  if  it  be 
not  a  writ  of  right  patent,  which  is  for  the  yearly  value 
of  five  marks,  6s.  8d.  and  fo  according  to  that  rate.  19 
Hen.  VI.  c.  44.  7  Hen.  VI.  c.  33. 

Fine  non  capiendo  pro  pulchre  Placitando, 
a  writ  to  inhibit  officers  of  courts  to  take  fines  for  fair 
pleading. 

Fine  capiendo  fro  Terris,  &c.  a  writ  lying  where 
a  perfon  upon  convidtion  of  any  offence  by  jury,  hath  his 
lands  and  goods  taken  into  the  king’s  hand,  and  his  body 
is  committed  to  prifon  ;  to  be  remitted  his  imprifonment, 
and  have  his  lands  and  goods  redelivered  him,  on  obtain¬ 
ing  favour  for  a  fum  of  money,  &c.  Reg.  Orig.  142. 

Fine  pro  Redisseisina  cafienda,  a  writ  that  lies 
for  the  releafe  of  one  imprifoned  for  a  rediffeifin,  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  reafonable  fine. 

To  FINE-DRAW,  v.  a.  To  fow  up  a  rent  with  fo 
much  nicety  that  it  is  not  perceived. 

FINE-DRAWER,^.  One  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  fow  up 
rents. 

FINE-DRESSED,  adj.  Dreffed  in  fine  clothes. — Be 
cautiotifty  upon  your  guard  againft  the  infinite  number 
of  fme-drejfed  and  fme-fpoken  chevaliers  d’induftrie.  Chef, 
terjield. 

FINE-FIN'GERED,  adj.  Nice;  artful;  exquifite : 

The  nioft  fine-finger’ d  workman  on  the  ground 
Arachne  by  his  means  was  vanquiffied.  Spenfer. 

FINE-SPOKEN,  adj.  Affectedly  polite. — See  Fine- 
dressed. 

FINECHIOLA'RO,  a  final  1  ifiand  near  the  north-eaft 
coaft  of  the  ifiand  of  Corfica  :  feven  miles  north  of  Buf< 
tia.  Lat.  42.  58.  N.  Ion.  27.  15.  E.  Ferro. 

FINE'ERING.  See  Veneering. 

FI'NELESS,  adj.  Unlimited: 

But  riches  finelefs  is  as  poor  as  winter. 

To  him  that  ever  fears  he  fliall  be  poor.  Shahefpearc. 

5E  fpnely; 
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FI'NELY,  adj.  Beautifully;  elegantly;  more  than 
judly.  Plutarch  fays  very  finely,  that  a  man  fhould  not 
allow  himfelf  to  hate  even  his  enemies;  becaufe  if  you 
indulge  this  paflion  on  fome  occafions,  it  will  rife  of  itfelf 
in  others.  Addifon. — Keenly;  (harply;  with  a  thin  edge 
or  point. — Get  you  black,  lead  fliarpen’d  finely.  Peacham. 
— Not  coarfely  ;  not  meanly  ;  gaily. — He  was  alone,  fave 
that  he  had  two  perfons  of  honour,  dm  either  hand  one, 
finely  attired  in  white.  Bacon. — In  fmall  parts;  fubtilly  ; 
not  grofsly. — Saltpetre  was  but  grofsly  beaten  ;  for  it 
fhould  not  be  finely  powdered.  Boyle-.  — [Ironically.] 
Wretchedly;  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  deferve  contemp¬ 
tuous  notice. — Let  laws  be  made  to  obey,  and  not  to  be 
obeyed,  and  you  will  find  that  kingdom  ybtc/j'  governed 
in  a  fhort  time.  South. 

FI'NENESS,  f.  Elegance;  beauty;  delicacy. — The 
foftnefs  of  her  fex,  and  the  finenefs  of  her  genius,  con- 
fpire  to  give  her  a  very  diftinguilhing  charadter.  Prior. — 
Show  ;  fplendour;  gaiety  of  appearance. — The  finenefs  of 
clothes  dedroys  the  eafe  :  it  often  hel  s  men  to  pain,  but 
can  never  rid  them  of  any  :  the  body  may  languifli  under 
the  mod  fplendid  cover.  Decay  of  Piety. — Subtility  ;  art- 
fulnefs;  ingenuity: 

Thofe  with  the  finenefs  of  their  fouls, 

By  reafon  guide  his  execution.  Shakcfpeare. 

Purity ;  freedom  from  drofs  or  bafe  mixtures. — The 
ancients  were  careful  to  coin  their  money  in  due  weight 
and  finenefs-,  only  in  times  of  exigence  they  have  dimi¬ 
ni  fit ed  both  the  weight  and  finenefs.  Arbutknot. 

Fl'NER,  f.  One  who  purifies  metals. — Take  away  the 
drofs  from  the  the  filver,  and  there  fhall  come  forth,  a 
veffel  for  the  finer.  Prov.  xxv.  4. 

FI'NERY,/-.  Show  ;  fplendour  of  appearance  ;  gaiety 
of  colours : 

Drefs  up  your  houfes  and  your  images, 

And  put  on  all  the  city’s  finery. 

To  confecrate  this  day  a  feftival.  Southern. 

FINES'SE,yi  [French.]  Artifice;  firatagem. — A  circ- 
umflance  not  much  to  be  flood  upon,  in  cafe  it  were  not 
upon  fome  finejfc.  Hayward. 

FIN'GAL,  king  of  Morven,  in  ancient  Caledonia,  is 
faid  to  have  flourilhed  in  the  third  century;  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Irifh  hiflories,  to  have  died  in  2S3.  He  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  defcended  from  thofe  Celtic  tribes 
■tvho  were  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Britain.  “  The  cha¬ 
racter  of  Fingal  (fays  Dr.  Blair)  is,  perhaps,  the  mod 
perfeCt  that  was  ever  drawn  by  a  poet,  for  we  may  boldly 
defy  all  the  writers  of  antiquity  to  (hew  us  any  hero  equal 
to  Fingal.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Odian’s.  works,  he 
is  prefented  to  us  in  all  that  variety  of  lights  which  give 
the  flill  difplay  of  character.  In  him  concur  almoft  all 
the  qualities  that  can  ennoble  human  nature;  that  can 
either  make  us  admire  the  hero,  or  love  the  man.  He  is 
not  only  unconquerable  in  war,  but  he  makes  his  people 
happy  by  his  wifdom  in  the  days  of  peace.  He  is  truly 
the  father  of  his  people.  He  is  known  by  the  epithet  of 
*  Fingal  of  the  milded  look,’  and  didinguidied  on  every 
occafion  by  humanity  and  generofity.  He  is  merciful  to 
his  foes,  full  of  affeCtion  to  his  children,  full  of  concern 
about  his  friends,  and  never  mentions  Agandecca,  bis 
fird  love,  without  the  utmod  tendernefs.  He  is  the  uni- 
verfal  protector  of  the  didrelfed  ;  none  ever  went  fad 
from  Fingal.  ‘O  Ofcar !  bend  the  drong  in  arms,  but 
fpare  the  feeble  hand.  Be  thou  a  dream  of  many  tides 
againd  the  foes  of  thy  people  ;  but  like  the  gale  that 
moves  the  grafs  to  thofe  who  afk  thine  aid  :  fo  Trenmor 
lived  ;  fuch  Trathal  was  ;  and  fuch  has  Fingal  been.  My 
arm  was  the  fupport  of  the  injured  ;  the  weak  reded  behind 
the  lightning  of  my  deel.’  Thefe  were  the  maxims  of 
true  heroifm,  to  which  he  formed  his  grandfon.  His  fame 
is  reprefented  as  every  where  fpread  ;  the  greated  heroes 
acknowledge  his  fuperiority  ;  his  enemies  tremble  at  his 
name  3  and  the  highed  encomiums  that  can  be  bedowed 
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on  one  whom  the  poet  would  mod  exalt,  is  to  fay,  That' 
his  foul  was  like  the  foul  of  Fingal.  Wherever  he  ap¬ 
pears,  we  behold  the  hero.  The  objeCts  he  purfues  are 
always  great ;  to  bend  the  proud,  to  proteft  the  injured, 
to  defend  his  friends,  to  overcome  his  enemies  by  gene¬ 
rofity  more  than  by  force.  Some  firokes  of  human  im¬ 
perfection  and  frailty  are  what  ufually  give  us  the  mod 
clear  view  and  the  mod  fenfible  impredion  of  a  character, 
becaufe  they  prefent  to  us  a  man  fuch  as  we  have  feen  ; 
they  recall  known  features  of  human  nature.  When  poets 
go  beyond  this  range,  and  attempt  to  defcribe  a  faultlefs 
hero,  they,  for  the  mod  part,  fet  before  us  a  fort  of  vague 
undidinguidiable  character,  fuch  as  the  imagination  can¬ 
not  lay  hold  of,  or  realize  to  itfelf  as  the  objeCt  of  affec¬ 
tion.  But  Fingal,  though  exhibited  without  any  of  the 
common  human  failings,  is  neverthelefs  a  real  man;  a 
character  which  touches  and  intereds  every  reader.” 

The  abfolute  exidence  of  this  Scottiflt  hero,  with  the 
dignified  dory  of  his  life  and  character,  have  in  general 
been  confidered  as  a  romance.  Yet  Gibbon,  fpeaking  of 
the  Caledonian  war,  as  carried  on  by  the  emperor  Seve¬ 
rn*,  has  the  following  padage  :  “  This  war  would  ill  de¬ 
ferve  our  attention,  were  it  not  that  the  invafion  of  Seve- 
rus  is  connected  with  this  part  of  the  Britifii  hidory,  or 
fable.  Fingal,  whofe  fame,  with  that  of  his  heroes  and 
bards,  has  been  revived  in  our  language  by  a  recent  publi¬ 
cation,  (Odian’s  poems,)  is  faid  to  have  commanded  the 
Caledonians  in  that  memorable  juncture,  to  have  eluded 
the  power  of  Severus,  and  to  have  obtained  a  fignal  vic¬ 
tory  on  the  banks  of  the  Carun,  in  which  the  fon  of  the 
king  of  the  world,  Caracul,  fied  from  his  arms  along 
the  fields  of  his  pride.  Something  of  a  doubtful  mid 
dill  hangs  over  thefe  illand  traditions;  nor  can  it  be  en¬ 
tirely  dilpelled  by  the  mod  ingenious  refearches  of  mo¬ 
dern  criticifm  :  but  if  we  could,  with  fafety,  indulge  the 
pleading  fuppofition  that  Fingal  lived,  and  that  Odiart 
fung,  the  driking  contrad  of  the  fituation  and  manners  of 
the  Contending  nations  might  amufe  a  philofophic  mind» 
The  parallel  would  be  little  to  the  advantage  of  the 
more  civilized  people,  if  we  compared  the  unrelenting 
revenge  of  Severus  with  the  generous  clemency  of  Fin¬ 
gal  ;  the  timid  and  brutal  cruelty  of  Caracalla,  with  the 
bravery,  the  tendernefs,  the  elegant  genius,  of  Odian 
the  mercenary  chiefs,  who  from  motives  of  fear  or  in- 
tered  ferved  under  the  imperial  dandard,  with  the  free¬ 
born  warriors  who  darted  to  arms  at  the  voice  of  the  king 
of  Morven  ;  if,  in  a  word,  we  contemplate  the  untutored 
Caledonians,  glowing  with  the  warm  virtues  of  nature, 
and  the  degenerate  Romans,  polluted  with  the  mean  vices 
of  wealth  and  davery.”  See  the  article  Ossian. 

FIN'GAL’s  CAVE.  See  the  article  Staff.a, 

FIN'GER,/.  [pmgep.,  Sax.  from  fangen,  to  hold.] 
The  dexible  member  of  the  hand  by  which  men  catch 
and  hold. — Th e fingers  and  thumb  in  each  hand  confid 
of  fifteen  bones,  there  being  three  to  each  finger.  Quincy , 
— A  fmall  meafure  of  extenfion  ;  the  breadth  of  a  finger. 
One  of  thefe  bows  with  a  little  arrow  did  pierce  through 
a  piece  of  deel  three  fingers  thick.  Wilkins. 

Go  now,  go  trud  the  wind’s  uncertain  breath,. 

Remov’d  four  fingers  from  approaching  death  ; 

Or  feven  at  mod,  when  thicked  is  the  board.  Dryden, 
The  hand  ;  the  indrument  of  work  ;  manufadbure  ;  art : 
Fool,  that  forgets  her  dubborn  look, 

This  foftnefs  from  thy  finger  took.  Waller. 

To  FIN'GER,  v.  a.  To  touch  lightly ;  to  toy  with.— 
One  that  is  covetous  is  not  fo  highly  pleafed  with  the 
mere  fight  and  fingering  of  money,  as  with  the  thoughts 
of  his  being  confidered  as  a  wealthy  man.  Grew. — To 
touch  unfeafonably  or  thievidtly — His  ambition  would 
needs  be  fingering  the  fceptre,  and  hoiding  him  into  his 
father’s  throne.  South.— -To  touch  an  indrument  of  nnific; 

She  hath  broke  the  lute  ; 

I  did  but  tell  her  (he  inidook  her  frets, 

And  bow’d  her  hand  to  teach  her  fingering.  Shahe/peare. 

To 
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To  perform  any  work  exquifitely  with  the  fingers : 

Not  any  {kill’d  in  loops  of  fingering  fine, 

With  this  fo  curious  net-work  might  compare.  Spenfer. 

FIN'GER’s  BREADTH,  /.  A  meafure  of  two  barley 
corns  length,  or  four  laid  fide  to  fide. 

FIN'GER-STONE,  f.  [ telcnites ,  Lat.]  A  foffil  refem- 
bling  an  arrow. 

FIN'GLEFANGLE,/  A  trifle.  A  buricfque  word : 

We  agree  in  nothing  but  to  wrangle, 

About  the  flighted finglefangle.  Hudibras . 

FINGRI'GO, /.  in  botany.  See  Pisonia. 

FIN'GUERE,/!  in  botany.  See  Ficus. 

FIN'HAM,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lot  :  feven  miles  fouth-weft  of  Montauban. 

FI  N'l  A,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Schonen : 
twenty  miles  north-weft  of  Chriftianftadt. 

FI'NIAL,  /.  in  ancient  architecture,  is  the  foliage 
which  terminates  the  forms  of  pinnacles,  pediments,  to 
buildings  or  monuments,  &c. 

FIN1  A'NA,  or  Finana,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Grenada  :  feven  miles  fouth  of  Baca. 

FINl'CA,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Caramania  :  fifty  miles  fouth  of  Satalia. 

FINl'CA,  a  river  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  which  runs  into 
the  Mediterranean  :  fourteen  miles  weft-north- weft  of 
Cape  Chelidoni. 

FlN'ICAL,  adj.  Nice;  foppilh  ;  pretending  to  fuper- 
fl nous  elegance. — -I  cannot  hear  a  finical  fop  romancing, 
how  the  king  took  him  afide  at  fuch  a  time;  what  the 
queen  faid  to  him  at  another.  L’ EJlrange. 

FIN'ICALLY,  adv.  Foppifhly. 

FIN'ICALNESS,  f.  Superfluous  nicety  ;  foppery. 

Fl'N  ING,  part.  ad.  Pay  ing  a  fine,  laying  a  fine  ;  making 
fine,  clearing  from  foulnefs. 

FI'NING-POT,yi  A  veflel  ufed  in  refining  metals. 

FINI'RE,  v.  a.  in  old  records,  to  fine,  to  nnilCt. 

-  FI'NIS,/  [Latin.]  The  end. 

To  FIN'ISH,  v.  a.  [finir,  Fr.  finio,  Lat. ]  To  bring  to 
the  end  propofed  ;  to  complete. — For  which  of  you,  in¬ 
tending  to  build  a  tower,  fitteth  not  down  firft  and  coun't- 
eth  the  coft,  whether  he  have  fufficient  to  finijh  it  ?  Luke 
txiv.  28. — As  he  had  begun,  fo  he  would  alfo  finijh  in  you 
the  fame  grace.  2  Cor.  viii.  6. — To  make  perfedt. — A  poet 
ufes  epifodes;  but  epifodes,  taken  feparately,  finijh  no¬ 
thing.  Broome. — To  perfeCf ;  to  polifti  to  the  excellency 
intended  : 

Though  here  you  all  perfection  ftiould  not  find, 

Yet  it  is  all  th5  Eternal  Will  defign’d  ; 

It  is  a  finijh' d  work,  and  perfeCt  in  its  kind.  Blackmore. 

To  end  ;  to  put  an  end  to. 

To  FIN'ISH,  v.n.  [finis,  Lat.  1  To  come  to  an  end  ;  to 
die. — I  had  you  down,  and  might  have  made  you  finijh. 

Shakefpeare. 

FI'NISH,  /.  in  architecture,  the  crowning  of  all  kinds 
of  works,  by  entablatures,  parapets,  battlements,  pedi¬ 
ments,  turrets,  fpires,  &c. 

FIN'ISH,  an  illand  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Ireland,  one 
mile  eaft  from  Minifh  ifland,  in  the  county  of  Galway. 

FIN'ISHER,/.  Performer;  accomplifher  : 

He  that  of  greateft  works  is  finijher, 

Oft  does  them  by  the  weakelt  minifter.  Shakefpeare. 

One  that  puts  an  end  ;  ender.  One  that  completes  or 
perfects. — The  author  and  finijher  of  our  faith.  Hebrews. 

O  prophet  of  glad  tidings!  finijher 

Of  utmoft  hope  1  Milton. 

FINISHING, yi  The  laft  touch  of  a  compofition  either 
of  artift  or  penman. — When  fome  rough  ftrokes  of  the 
pencil  have  mice  the  feveral  parts  of  the  picture  look  a 
little  hard,  it  is  a  juftice  to  reconcile  men  to  it  by  the  laft 
finijhing.  M.ofH  lfix. 

FINISTER'RA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Galicia,  near  Cape  Finilterre. 
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FINISTER'RE,  a -department  of  France,  bounded  on 
the  north,  weft,  and  fouth,  by  the  fea,  and  on  the  eaft  by 
the  department  ot  the  North  Cotifts,  and  Morbiha  1 ;  about 
fifty  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  forty  to  forty-five  from 
eaft  to  weft  ;  containing  the  weftern  part  of  what  was  here¬ 
tofore  called  Bretagne.  Qjumper  is  the  capital  ;  other 
principal  towns  are  Bred,  Qnjmperle,  Morlaix,  Cha- 
teaulin,  Lefneven,  Landerneau,  Carhaix,  Pontcroix,  and 
Douarnenez.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Anine  and  the 
Odet. 

FI'NITE,  adj.  [finitus,  Lat.]  Limited;  bounded;  ter¬ 
minated. — Finite  of  any  magnitude  holds  not  any  propor¬ 
tion  to  infinite.  Locke. 

FI'NITELESS,  adj.  Without  bounds ;  unlimited.— 
It  is  ridiculous  unto  reafon,  and  finitekjs  as  their  defires. 
Brown.  , 

FI'NITELY,  adv.  Within  certain  limits  ;  to  a  certain 
degree. — They  are  creatures  ltill,  and  that  lets  them  at 
an  infinite  diftance  from  God  ;  whereas  all  their  excel¬ 
lencies  can  make  them  but  finitely  diftant  from  us.  Stillingjl. 

FI'NITENESS,  f.  Limitation  ;  confinement  within 
certain  boundaries. — I  ought  now  to  unbay  the  current 
of  my  paflion,  and  love  without  other  boundary  than  what 
is  fet  by  the  finitenefs  of  my  natural  powers.  Norris. 

FINITEUR',  f.  in  the  riding-fchools,  the  end  of  the 
courfe,  the  end  of  the  career.  Scott. 

FIN'ITIVE,  adj.  Defining,  bounding. 

FI'NITOR,y.  The  horizon  ;  being  fo  called,  becaufe 
it  finifhes  or  bounds  the  fight  or  profpeft. 

FIN'ITUDE,y;  Limitation  ;  confinement  within  cer¬ 
tain  boundaries. — Finitude,  applied  to  natural  or  created 
things,  imports  the  proportions  of  the  feveral- degrees  of 
affections,  or  properties  of  thefe  things  to  one  another; 
infinitude,  the  unboundednefs  of  thefe  degrees  of  affec¬ 
tions,  or  properties.  Cheyne. 

FIN'KENSTEIN,  or  Habersdorf,  a  town  of  Pruflia, 
in  the  Oberland  :  feventy-five  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  Of 
Konigfberg. 

FIN'KENSTEIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy 
of  Carinthia:  fixteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Clagenfurt. 

FIN'LAND,  a  country  of  Europe,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Lapland,  on  the  eaft  by  Ruftia,  on  the  fouth  by 
a  gulf  to  which  it  gives  name,  and  on  the  w-eft  by  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  land  is  fertile,  but  badly  culti¬ 
vated,  and  thinly  inhabited.  On  a  tradf  of  more  than 
Sooo  fquare  leagues,  hardly  a  million  of  fouls  are  to  be 
found.  The  paftures  are  exceedingly  good,  but  the  cat¬ 
tle  are  fmall.  The  forefts  of  firs  furnilh  the  principal 
articles  of  commerce,  in  wood,  charcoal,  timber,  and 
planks,  which  are  fent  to  Stockholm  for  exportation. 
Game  is  abundant  of  various  kinds.  The  lakes  and  rivers 
abound  in  variety  of  fifti,  and  pearls  are  found  on  the 
coafts.  At  the  bottom  of  the  morafles  earth  is  dug,  from 
which  iron  is  extracted.  There  are  alfo  fome  mines  of 
lead.  Along  the  coafts  lie  a  great  number  of  fmall  rocky 
itlands.  The  inhabitants  are  in  general  brave  and  war¬ 
like,  but  have  fuffered  much  from  the  ravages  of  war. 
The  corn  principally  cultivated  is  rye,  barley,  and  buck¬ 
wheat  ;  and  the  poorer  fort  of  inhabitants,  for  want  of 
better  food,  dry  even  draw,  bruife  and  mix  it  with  fome 
meal  to  make  bread.  The  winter,  is  a  very  buly  feafon 
with  the  Finlander.  He  thrafhes  out  his  corn,  collects, 
wood,  builds  boats,  makes  nets,  and  employs  himfelf  in 
fifhing,  or  in  hunting  fquirrels,  bears,  and  feals.  The 
crofs-bow  was  till  lately  in  general  ufe.  One  mode  of 
filhing  is  curious:  when  a  filli  is  obferved  in  Ihailow- 
water,  after  the  froft  has  fet  in,  the  fiflierman  ftrikes  a 
violent  blow  with  a  wooden  mallet  fo  as  to  break  the 
ice;  the  animal;  thus  ftunned,  rifes  in  a  few  feconds  to 
the  furface,  and  is  caught.  Mr.  Acerbi  gives  a  very  en¬ 
tertaining  account  of  the  cuftoms  of  t lie  Finlanders. 
Their  modes  of  courtfhip  and  their  marriage  ceremonies 
evince  great  limplicity  of  manners.  The  ufe  ot  vapour- 
baths  is  univerfal  among  the  people  ;  and  both  lex:’*  m  x 
promifeuoufly,  without  feeling  the  fmalleft  impropriety-;. 

The 
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The  heat  may  feem  intolerable,  amounting  to  ';o°  of  750 
of  Celfuis,  or  from  158°  to  167°  of  Fahrenheit’s  fcale. 

.  In  the  bath,  they  rub  themfelves  vigoroufly,  and  lath 
every  part  of  the  body  with  twigs  of  birch  ;  and  often, 
when  they  come  out,  they  will  (land  in  the  cold  air, 
or  roll  themfelves  in  the  fnow.  Yet  all  this  is  attended 
with  neither  danger  nor  inconvenience!  The  Finns  are 
attached  to  poetry  ;  and  they  have  a  fort  of  improvifatori , 
who  recite  verfes  in  public.  Thefe  verfes  are  termed 
runic,  and  confift  of  eight  trochees  with  alliterative  rhymes. 
Being  dill  deeply  tinftured  with  fuperdition,  the  Finns 
have  many  runic  verfes  to  which  they  afcribe  healing 
powers;  and  thefe  charms,  fly  led  fanat,  are  much  em¬ 
ployed  by  itinerant  empirics  and  ignorant  old  women, 
though  the  clergy  have  laudably  exerted  themfelves  to 
difcourage  this  praftice. 

Finland  was  formerly  a  kingdom,  and  independent ;  at 
prefent  it  is  an  archduchy,  and  annexed  to  Sweden.  In 
the  twelfth  century,  great  pains  were  taken  for  the  con- 
verfion  of  the  Finns  to  Chridianity  ;  and  Henry,  who  was 
biftiop  of  Upfal  in  1157,  fell  a  martyr  to  his  zeal  in  car¬ 
rying  on  that  pious  undertaking.  That  prelate  founded 
t lie  fird  cathedral  in  Finland,  at  Randamoki ;  but  the 
fee  was  afterwards  removed  to  Abo,  which  lies  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  former.  Martin  Skytte  and  Peter 
Serkilar  were  the  fird  preachers  of  Luther’s  doflrine  in 
this  country.  Finland  is  divided  into  feven  provinces, 
Finland  Proper,  Aland,  Ead  Bothnia,  Tavadia,  or  Ta- 
vadland,  Nyland,  Savolax,  and  Kymmenegards-Lehn. 

FIN'LAND  PROPER,  a  province  of  Sweden,  fitnated 
on  the  fouthern  part  of  Finland,  having  the  gulf  of  Fin¬ 
land  on  the  fouth,  and  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  on  the  wed; 
about  160  miles  in  length,  and  100  in  breadth.  The  foil  is 
fertile,  and  the  land,  especially  in  the  fouthern  parts,  bears 
good  corn,  hay,  and  hops.  It  has  feveral  fine  lakes  and 
rivers,  which  abound  in  fiffi,  and  on  a  part  of  the  coad  is  a 
rich  pearl  fifhery,  where  pearls  of  an  extraordinary  fize  are 
found,  for  the  mod  part  fingle,  but  fometimes  a  cluder 
of  two  or  three  pearls  are  found  in  the  fame  (hell.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  country  fubfid  by  agriculture,  grazing, 
fiffiing,  and  making  wooden-ware.  Their  principal  com¬ 
merce  is  in  grain,  meal,  cattle,  butter,  talc,  linen,  yarn- 
dockings,  &c.  Abo  is  the  capital. 

FIN'LESS,  adj.  Wanting  fins  : 

He  angers  me 

With  telling  of  the  moldwarp  and  the  ant, 

And  of  a  dragon  and  a  finlefs  fifh.  Shakcfpcare. 

FIN'LIKE,  adj.  Formed  in  imitation  of  fins  : 

In  fliipping  fuch  as  this,  the  Irifh  kern 
And  untaught  Indian,  on  the  dream  did  glide  ; 

Ere  fharp-keel’d  boats  to  dem  the  Hood  did  learn, 

Or  Jinlike  oars  did  fpread  from  either  fide.  Dryden. 

FIN'MARK,  a  province  of  Norway,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Northern  Ocean,  on  the  ead  by  the  Northern 
Ocean  and  the  territories  of  Ruflia,  on  the  fouth  by  Svve- 
didi  Lapland,  and  on  the  wed  by  the  Northern  Ocean. 
There  are  neither  towns  nor  villages,  though  the  coad  is 
pretty  well  inhabited.  The  inhabitants  fubfid  chiefly 
by  fiffiing,  and  the  bed  falmon  of  any  in  Norway  are 
caught  in  this  province.  In  dimmer  time  the  fun  con¬ 
tinues  above  the  horizon  for  fome  weeks.  Finmark  has 
a  particular  governor,  regider,  and  judge.  It  is  divided 
into  Wed  Finmark,  which  includes  twelve  churches  and 
chapels,  ferved  by  five  preachers;  and  Ead  Finmark,  in 
which  are  nine  churches  and  chapels,  ferved.  by  three 
preachers. 

FINN,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  rifes  from  a  lake  of 
the  fame  name  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  and  runs  into 
Lake  Foyle,  near  Strabane. 

FIN'NED,  adj.  Having  broad  edges  fpread  out  on 
either  fide. — They  plow  up  the  turf  with  a  broad  finned, 
plough.  Mortimer. 

FINNERY'DIA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province 
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of  Wed  Gothland:  thirty-four  miles  fouth-wed  of  Ore- 
bro,  and  eighty-fix  north-eaft  of  Uddevalla. 

FINNIN'GIA,  or  Fenningia,  in  ancient  geography, 
the  peninfula  now  called  Finland,  a  province  of  Sweden, 
Fermi,  or  Finni ,  the  people  ;  whofe  ferocity  was  extraor¬ 
dinary,  poverty  extreme,  herbs  their  food,  (kins  their  co¬ 
vering,  and  the  ground  their  couch:  regardlefs  of  man 
and  of  gods,  they  attained  to  a  very  difficult  thing,  not  to 
have  a  fingle  wiih  to  form.  Tacitus. 

FIN'NIS  BAY,  a  bay  of  Scotland,  on  the  ead  coad  of 
the  illand  of  Harris.  Lat.  57.  53.  N.  Ion.  3.42.  W.  Edin¬ 
burgh  . 

FIN'NY,  adj.  Furniflied  with  fins ;  formed  for  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  water  : 

New  herds  of  beads  he  fends  the  plains  to  (hare  ; 

And  to  their  oozy  beds  the  finny  fiffi  repair.  Dryden. 
With  hairy  fpringes  we  the  birds  betray  ; 

Slight  lines  of  hair  furprize  the  finny  prey.  Pope. 

F  I'NO,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Baltic,  near  the  ead  coaft 
01  Sweden.  Lat.  38.  9.  N.  Ion.  16.  42.  E.  Greenwich. 

FINO'CHIO,  f.  A  fpecies  of  fennel.  See  the  article 
Anethum. 

FINO'W,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Saxony,  and  Uckermark  of  Brandenburg  :  thirty. two 
miles  north-ead  of  Berlin,  and  twenty-eight  north-wed 
of  Cudrin. 

I  IN'SPANG,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Ead  Gothland  :  fifteen  miles  north-wed  of  Norukioping. 

F INSTERW AL'DA,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Upper  Saxony,  and  marggraviate  of  Meilfen  :  two 
miles  fouth-ead  of  Lauendein. 

i  FIN'TEL,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Wed- 
plialia,  and  county  of  Verden  :  ten  miles  north-north-ead 
of  Rotenburg. 

FIN'TOED,  adj.  Palrnipedous ;  having  a  membrane 
between  the  toes. — Such  creatures  as  are  whole  footed, 
o rfintoed,  viz.  fome  birds  or  quadrupeds,  are  naturally 
directed  to  go  into  the  water  and  fwim  there.  Ray. 

FINVAR'RA  POINT,  a  cape  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Clare,  (ituated  in  Galway  bay,  five  miles  ead  from 
Blackhead  :  eleven  miles  foulh-fouth-wed  from  Galway. 

FION'DA,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia,  the 
fee  of  a  Greek  bifliop,  on  the  gulf  of  Satalia,  very  much 
gone  to  decay  :  twenty-eight  miles  fouth  of  Satalia. 

FIO'NIA.  See  Funen. 

FIO'RA,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  runs  into  the  fea,  be¬ 
low  Montalto,  in  the  duchy  of  Cadro. 

FIORENZUO'LA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Tufcany,  fitnated  in  a  .valley  among  the  Appenines,  on 
the  (ite  of  the  ancient  Fidentia  :  twenty-two  miles  north 
of  Florence,  and  twenty-three  fouth  of  Bologna. 

TIORENZUO'LA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Parma,  on  the  Larda  :  twenty  miles  north-wed  of  Parma, 
and  eleven  ead  of  Piacenza. 

FIORLI'TA,  a  fmall  idand  of  the  Mediterranean,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Tarento,  near  the  coad  of  Na¬ 
ples  :  eleven  miles  from  Alefzano. 

FIORZABAD',  a  town  of  Hindoodan,  in  the  province 
of  Agra:  dfteen  miles  ead  of  Agra. 

FIPPLE,  f.  [ fibula ,  Lat.]  A  dopper. — You  mud 
know,  that  in  recorders,  which  go  with  a  gentle  breath, 
the  concave  of  the  pipe,  were  it  not  for  the fipple,  that 
draineth  the  air  much  more  than  the  Ample  concave, 
would  yield  no  found.  Bacon. 

FIR,  J.  \_fyrr ,  Welfii  ;  pupil.  Sax.  fyr,  Dan.]  The 
tree  of  which  deal-boards  are  made.  See  Pinus. — -He 
covered  the  floor  of  the  houfe  with  planks  of  fir.  1  Kings. 
The  fpiring  fir  and  dately  box.  Pope. 

FIR-CROWNED,  adj.  Covered  with  firs  : 

No  fir-crown' d  hills  could  give  delight, 

No  palace  pleafe  mine  eye.  Shenjlone. 

FIR-TREE,/.  The  tree  called  fir.— Yea,  the  fir-trees 
rejoice  at  thee,  and  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  lfaiak  xiv. 

FI'RABUSj 
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FI'RABUS,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Me. 
cran  :  forty-five  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Kidge. 

FI'RAM,  a  final  1  ifiand  in  the  Red  Sea,  about  fix 
leagues  from  the  coaft  of  Arabia.  Lat.  17.  13.  N.  Ion. 
41.30.  E.  Greenwich. 

FIRAN'DO,  an  ifiand  and  kingdom  of  Japan,  with  a 
good  harbour,  in  the  fea  of  Corea. 

FIRE,  f.  [  pyp,  Sax.  fetor,  Germ.]  The  igneous 
clement : 

The  force  of  fire  afcended  fit-ft  on  high. 

And  took  its  dwelling  in  the  vaulted  (ky  ; 

Then  air  fucceeds,  in  lightnefs  next  to  fire.  Dryden. 

Any  thing  burning: 

A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out, 

Which,  being  fuffered,  rivers  cannot  quench.  Skakefpeare. 

A  conflagration  of  towns  or  countries  : 

Though  fafe  thou  think’ft  thy  treafure  lies. 

Conceal’d  in  cherts  from  human  eyes, 

A  fire  may  come,  and  it  may  be 

Bury’d,  my  friend,  as  far  from  thee.  Glanyille. 

Flame;  light;  luftre: 

Stars  hide  your  fires! 

Let  not  night  fee  my  black  and  deep  defires,  Shakefpeare. 
Torture  by  burning : 

Did  Shadrach’s  zeal  my  glowing  breaft  infpire, 

To  weary  tortures,  and  rejoice  in  fire  ?  Prior. 

The  punifliment  of  the  damned. — Who  among  us  fhall 
dwell  with  the  devouring^/-* ?  Who  among  us  fnall  dwell 
with  everlafting  burnings?  ifa.  xxxiii. — Any  thing  pro- 
voking  ;  any  thing  that  inflames  the  pafiions  : 

What  fife  is  in  my  ears  ?  Can  this  be  true  ? 

Stand  I  condemn’d  for  pride  and  fcorn  fo  much  ?  Skakefp. 

Ardour  of  temper  ;  violence  of  pafiion. — He  had  fire  in 
his  temper,  and  a  German  bluntnefs;  and,  upon  provo¬ 
cations,  might  drain  a  phrafe.  Atterbury . — Livelinefs  of 
imagination;  vigour  of  fancy  ;  intellectual  activity  ;  force 
of  expreflion  ;  fpirit  of  fentiment  : 

He  brings,  to  make  us  from  our  ground  retire. 

The  reafoner’s  weapons,  and  the  poet’s  fire.  Blackmore. 

Oh  may  fome  fpark  of  your  celertia!  fire. 

The  laft,  the  meaneft  of  your  foils  infpire.  Pope. 

The  pafiion  of  love  : 

Love  various  hearts  does  varioufly  infpire, 

It  ftirs  in  gentle  bofoms  gentle  fire, 

Like  that  of  incenfe  on  the  altar  laid  ; 

But  raging  flames  tempeftuous  fouls  invade, 

A  fire  which  every  windy  pafiion  blows, 

With  pride  it  mounts,  and  with  revenge  it  glows.  Dryden. 
Eruption  or  impofthumation  :  as,  St.  Anthony’s  fire. 

To  fiet  Fire  on,  or  Jet  on  Fire.  To  kindle  ;  to  inflame. 

• — Hermofilla  courageoufly  fet  upon  the  horfemen,  and 
ft  fire  alfo  upon  the  (table's  where  the  Turks’  horfes  flood. 
Knolles. 

To  fet  a-FiRE.  To  inflame  : 

So  inflam’d  by  my  defire, 

It  may  fet  her  heart  a-fire.  Carcw. 

“  He  who  will  enjoy  the  Fire,  muft  bear  with  the 
fmoke.” — The  Latins  fay,  Commoditas  quavis  fua  fieri  in- 
commoda  fecirn  ;  Every  conveniency  carries  its  inconve- 
niency  with  it.  Hence,  like  a  rterling  guinea,  there  can 
be  no  enjoyment  without  fome  alloy;  nor  no  pleafure 
but  what  by  excefs  may  terminate  in  pain.  All,  there¬ 
fore,  that  a  wife  man  can  do,  is  to  be  prudent  in  the  choice, 
and  moderate  in  the  enjoyments,  of  the  comforts  of  his 
life ;  and  never  give  juft  caufe  for  imputations  tm  his  chs- 
raifler  or  conduft :  remembering  that,  “  There  is  no  Fire 
without  fome  fmoke.” — Nul  feu  fans  fume'e.  fay  the  French, 
Vol.  VII.  No. 435. 
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To  FIRE,  v.  a.  To  fet  on  fire;  to  kindle. — They  fpoil- 
ed  many  parts  of  the  city,  and  fired  the  houfes  of  thole 
whom  they  efteemed  not  to  be  their  friends.  Hayward. 

A  fecond  Paris,  diff’ring  but  in  name, 

Shall  fire  his  country  with  a  fecond  flame.  Dryden 
To  inflame  the  pafiions ;  to  animate  : 

Yet,  if  defire  of  fame,  and  third:  of  pow’r, 

A  beauteous  princefs  with  a  crown  in  dow’r, 

So  fire  your  mind,  in  arms  artert  your  right.  Dryden 
To  drive  by  fire  : 

He  that  parts  us,  (hall  bring  a  brand  from  heav’n 
And  fire  us  hence.  S/ia/teJpeare . 

To  FIRE,  v.  n.  To  take  fire  ;  to  be  kindled.  To  be 
inflamed  with  pafiion.  To  difeharge  any  fire-arms  : 

The  fainting  Dutch  remotely  fire. 

And  the  fam’d  Eugene’s  troops  retire.  Smith. 

Fire  is  an  agent  of  fuch  high  importance  in  the  govern, 
ment  of  the  natural  world,  and  of  fo  much  utility  in  all 
the  concerns  of  life,  that  it  has  ever  attracted  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  mankind,  and  influenced  their  moft  ferious  fpecu. 
lations.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  the  ancient  heathens 
not  only  admitted  it  into  their  philofopliy,  filling  the  uni- 
verfe  with  its  fubftance,  and  deducing  therefrom  all  the 
greateft  effedts  in  nature;  but  they  were  fo  (truck  with 
its  power  and  ufe  in  the  world,  that  they  paid  divine  ho¬ 
nours  to  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  grand  fource  of 
fire, — the  Sun. 

The  far  greater  part  of  thofe  philofophers  who  have 
confidered  the  fubjedt,  believe  fire  to  be  a  fubtile,  adlive, 
and  elaftic,  fluid,  univerfally  difleminated  through  the 
univerfe,  penetrating  all  bodies  with  more  or  lefs  facility  ; 
having  a  conftant  tendency  to  diffttfe  itfelf  uniformly,  fo 
as  to  maintain  an  equilibrium  ;  dilating  the  feveral  fub- 
ftances  it  penetrates,  and  making  them  afliune  the  (fate 
of  fluidity,  and  afterwards  that  of  vapour.  Hence  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  fire  is  a  real  and  material  fubftance. — Fire  can 
drive  out  other  matter  from  any  given  fpace ;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  that  which  can  expel  other  bodies,  and  take  the 
place  of  them,  muft  itfelf  be  body.  If  the  ball  of  a  ther- 
mometrical  tube  be  filled  with  air,  fpirits,  or  mercury, 
fire  applied  underneath  will  expel  them  all  in  their  turns  ; 
which  it  cannot  do,  but  in  virtue  of  its  own  proper  ex¬ 
tension;  and  if  it  be  extended,  it  is  a  bodily  fubftance. — . 
Whatever  occupies  fpace  and  refills  the  touch,  we  have  a 
right  to  call  a  material  fubftance,  whether  we  can  fee  it 
and  weigh  it,  or  npt :  thus  air,  which  is  invifible,  and  not 
very  eafily  ponderable,  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  a  fub¬ 
ftance,  and  not  a  quality. — Light  is  an  emanation,  perhaps 
a  branch,  of  fire  ;  the  decompofition  of  the  rays  of  light 
proves  their  materiality  :  what  is  light  on  the  furface  of 
a  burning-glafs,  is  fire  at  its  focus  :  whatever,  therefore, 
proves  the  materiality  of  light,  is  applicable  to  fire.  —A 
fluid,  fubjedt  to  the  like  laws  with  the  elaftic  air,  muft 
be  as  material  as  the  air  is.  Fire,  in  common  with  air, 
is  fubjedt  to  be  confined  by  an  incumbent  preflure,  and 
releafed  when  that  preflure  is  withdrawn.  Fire  would 
make  water  boil  much  fooper  if  it  were  not  refilled  by  the 
preflure  of  the  atmofphere  on  its  furface  ;  and  therefore 
it  boils  in  a  very  low  degree  of  heat  in  the  vacuum  of  an 
air-pump. — Fire  evaporates  alfo  from  an  heated  liquor 
more  (lowly,  when  counteradled  by  the  preflure  ot  the 
air:  thus,  if  two  equal  velfels  of  water,  equally  heated, 
be  fet  to  cool,  one  under  the  exhaufted  receiver  of  an 
air-pump,  the  other  in  the  open  air,  the  water  under  the 
receiver  will  cool  fooner  :  thus  proving,  that  fire  is  con¬ 
fined  by  an  incumbent  preflure,  and  that  it  evaporates 
with  greater  freedom  where  there  is  lefs  refiftance.  —  For 
an  inveftigation  of  thefe  feveral  properties  and  principles 
of  fire,  fee  the  article  Chemistry,  vol.  iv.  p,  179-190; 
and  Astronomy",  vol.  ii.  p.  350. 

The  Perfians  worfliipped  fire,  yet  not  abfolntely  as  a 
divinity,  but  as  the  brighteft  emblem  of  the  Supreme 
5  F  Being. 
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Being.  They  did  not  burn  their  dead,  fays  Herodotus, 
beta ufe  they  thought  it  profane  to  feed  a  divinity  with 
human  carcafes.  Yet  they  extinguifhed  the  facred  fire 
throughout  all  Perlia  upon  the  death  of  their  kings;  a 
cuftom,  fays  M.  Roques,  not  more  refpectful  towards  fire 
as  a  divinity,  than  to  ufe  it  for  profane  purpofes,  and 
(which  they  actually  did)  for  the  execution  of  criminals. 
The  Egyptians  regarded  fire  as  a  voracious  animal  that 
devours  whatever  it  can  feize,  and  when  faturated  finally 
expires  with  what  it  has  confirmed.  The  Chaldeans  did 
not  worthip  fire;  and  the  fuppofed  contention  between 
Canopus  the  god  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Fire  of  the 
Perfians,  related  by  Suidas  and  Rufinus,  is  no  doubt  a 
mere  fable.  See  Herodot.  in  Thalia,  cap.  xvi.  Saurin’s 
.Oifiertations,  vol.  i.  p.  163.  vii.  529.  8vo.  edit,  and  Britton 
de  Regno  Perfico,  §  44. 

FIRE-ARMS,  J.  arms  which  owe  their  efficacy  to  fire  ; 
guns. — Before  the  ufe  of  fire-arms  there  was  infinitely 
more  fcope  for  perfonal  valour  than  in  the  modern  bat¬ 
tles.  Pope. 

FIRE-ARROW,  f.  a  kind  of  iron  dart,  furnifhed  with 
fprings  and  bars,  and  alfo  with  a  match,  wound  about  its 
fhaft.  It  is  fometimes  reforted  to  by  privateers  and  pi¬ 
rates,  to  fire  the  fails  of  the  enemy’s  fhip  ;  and  for  this 
purpofe  it  is  difcharged  from  a  mufket,  or  a  fwivel  gun. 
The  match  being  kindled  by  the  explofion,  it  communi¬ 
cates  the  flame  to  the  fail  againlt  which  it  is  directed, 
where  the  arrow  fallens  itfelf  by  means  of  its  bars  and 
fprings.  This  weapon  was  formerly  much  in  ufe,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  hot  climates;  for  there,  the  fails  being  very 
dry,  are  quickly  fet  on  fire,  and  the  lire  foon  conveyed 
io  the  veirel  itfelf. 

FIRE-BALL,  f.  a  term  applied  not  only  to  that  vivid 
body  of  fire  which  in  thunder  (forms  is  frequently  feen  to 
fall  on  the  earth,  but  alfo  to  thofe  luminous  bodies  which 
fometimes  appear  at  a  great  height  above  the  earth,  and 
with  a  fplendour  greatly  furpafling  that  of  the  moon. 
Thefe  do  not  feem  to  obferve  any  regular  courfe,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  move  in  all  directions,  and  with  different  de¬ 
grees  of  velocity ;  frequently  breaking  into  feveral  fmaller 
ones;  fometimes  making  a  flrong  hiding  found,  and  fome¬ 
times  burfting  with  a  loud  report.  The  firfl  of  thefe,  of 
which  we  have  any  accurate  account,  was  obferved  by  Dr. 
Halley,  and  fome  other  philofophers  at  different  places, 
in  the  year  1719,  the  height  of  which  above  the  furface 
©f  the  earth  was  computed  at  more  than  feventy  miles. 
Many  others  have  been  obferved  fince  that  time,  and  ac¬ 
curately  defcribed  by  different  philofophers.  One  of  the 
anoft  remarkable  on  record,  appeared  on  the  1 8th  of  Augufl 
27S3,  about  nine  o’clock  in  t lie  evening.  It  was  feen  to 
Jhe  northward  of  Shetland,  and  took  a  fouth-eafterly  di¬ 
rection  for  an  immenfe  fpace,  being  obferved  as  far  as  the 
fouthern  provinces  of  France,  and  by  fome  it  was  faid 
to  have  been  feen  at  Rome,  paffing  over  a  fpace  of  one 
thoufand  miles  in  about  half  a  minute  of  time,  and  at  a 
very  great  height.  During  its  courfe  it  appeared  feveral 
times  to  change  its  thape;  fometimes  appearing  in  the 
form  of  one  ball,  fometimes  of  two  or  more  ;  fometimes 
with  a  train,  and  fometimes  without  one. 

M.  Baudin,  profeflbr  of  philofophy  at  Pan,  gives  the 
following  account  of  a  fire-ball  feen  in  Gafcony  :  “  At 
half  after  ten  o'clock  on  Sunday  evening,  July  24,  1790, 
walking  in  the  court  of  the  cafile  of  Mormes,  with  M.  de 
Carrits  Barbotan,  the  atmolphere  being  perfeClly  calm, 
and  not  a  cloud  >o  be  feen,  we  found  ourfelves  furround- 
ed,  all  of  a  hidden,  by  a  whiti'h  clear  light,  which  ob- 
fcured  that  of  the  moon,  though  nearly  at  the  full.  On 
looking  upwards  w e  obferved,  almoft  in  our  zenith,  a 
fire-ball  of  a  larger  diameter  than  the  moon.  It  had  a 
tail,  the  length  of  which  feemed  to  be  equal  to  about  five 
or  fix  times  the  diameter  of  the  body  :  at  the  place  where 
it  was  connected  with  the  body  it  had  about  the  fame 
breadth,  and  decreafed  gradually  till  it  ended  in  a  point. 
The  ball  and  the  tail  were  of  a  pale  white  colour:  but 
the  point  of  the  latter  was  almoft  as  red  as  blood.  The 
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direction  of  this  meteor,  which  proceeded  with  great  ve¬ 
locity,  was  from  fouth  to  north.  Scarcely  had  we  looked  at 
it  for  two  feconds  when  it  divided  itfelf  into  feveral  por¬ 
tions  of  confiderable  fize,  which  we  faw  fall  in  different 
directions,  and  almoft  with  the  fame  appearance  as  the 
burfting  of  a  bomb.  All  thefe  different  fragments  be¬ 
came  extinguifhed  in  the  air,  and  fome  of  them,  in  falling, 
affirmed  that  blood  red  colour  which  I  had  obferved  in 
the  point  of  the  tail.  About  three  minutes  after,  we 
heard  the  explofion,  as  if  feveral  large  piec  es  of  ordnance 
had  been  fired  off  together.  The  concuffton  of  the  at- 
mofphere  by  this  ftiock  was  fo  great,  that  we  all  thought 
an  earthquake  had  taken  place.  The  windows  fftook  in 
their  frames,  and  fome  of  them,  which  probably  were 
not  clolely  flint,  were  throw  n  open.  We  proceeded  into 
the  garden,  while  the  noife  ftill  continued,  and  appeared 
to  be  in  a  perpendicular  direction  above  us.  Some  time 
after,  when  it  had  ceafed,  we  heard  a  hollow  noife,  which 
feemed  to  roll  along  the  chain  of  ;  lie  Pyrenees,  in  echoes, 
for  the  diffance  of  fifteen  miles.  It  continued  about  four 
minutes,  becoming  gradually  more  remote,  and  always 
weaker;  and  at  the  fame  time  we  perceived  a  (trong  fmell 
of  fulphur.  While  we  were  viewing  the  place  where  the 
meteor  had  divided  itfelf,  we  obferved  a  fmall  whitilh 
cloud,  which  arofe  perhaps  from  the  vapour  of  it,  and 
which  concealed  from  us  the  three  ftars  of  the  great  hear 
lying  in  the  middle  of  thofe  forming  the  feinicircle.  With 
fome  difficulty,  however,  we  could  at  laft  diffinguifh  thefe 
ffars  again  behind  the  thin  cloud.  From  the  time  that 
elapfed  between  the  burffing  of  the  ball  and  the  explo¬ 
fion  which  followed,  I  was  inclined  to  think  that  the 
meteor  was  at  the  height  of,  at  leaft,  feven  or  eight  miles, 
and  that  it  fell  four  miles  to  the  north  of  Mormes.  M, 
de  Carrits  Barbotan,  who  was  at  Juliac  two  days  after, 
confirmed  to  us  the  truth  of  this  circumftance ;  and  it 
appeared  from  the  accounts  of  feveral  intelligent  perfons, 
that  the  meteor  burlt  at  a  little  diffance  from  Juliac,  and 
that  the  Hones  which  fell  were  found  lying  in  an  almoft 
circular  fpace,  about  two  miles  in  diameter.  They  were 
of  various  fizes  ;  and  as  they  defcended,  they  made  a  ftrong 
whiffling  noife  that  many  perfons  heard.  Some  of  thefe 
{tones  weighed  eighteen  or  twenty  pounds,  and  had  funk 
into  the  earth  from  two  to  three  feet.  M.  de  C.  Barbo¬ 
tan  procured  one  weighing  eighteen  pounds,  which  he 
tranfmitted'ro  the  National  Inftitute  at  Paris.  I  examined 
a  fmall  (tone  which  was  brought  to  me,  and  found  ij 
very  heavy  in  proportion  to  its  fize  :  it  was  black  on 
the  outlide,  of  a  greyifh  colour  in  the  infide,  and  inter- 
fperfed  with  a  number  of  Alining  metallic  particles.  On 
ftriking  it  with  a  piece  of  fteel,  it  produced  a  few  fmall 
dark  red  fparks,  not  very  lively.  A  mineralogift,  to 
whom  it  was  fhown  at  Paris,  defcribed  it  as  a  grey  flag 
mixed  with  calcareous  (par,  the  furface  of  which  exhi¬ 
bited  vitrified  blackifh  calx  of  iron.  This  meteor  was 
feen  at  Bayonne,  Audi,  Pan,  Tarbes,  Bourdeaux,  and 
Thouloufe.” 

Another  phenomenon  of  the  fame  kind  was  noticed  by 
F.  C.  Fulda,  and  noticed  in  Profeflbr  Gmelin’s  Journal, 
as  follows:  “Oil  the  13th  of  July,  1797,  about  forty-two 
minutes  after  nine  in  the  evening,  1  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune,  when  in  company  with  feveral  of  my  friends,  to 
fee  a  meteor  of  this  kind.  It  appeared  in  the  fouthern 
part  of  the  horizon,  at  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  degrees  ; 
had  the  form  of  a  perfect  globe  or  fphere  well  defined  at 
the  edges,  almoft  as  large  as  the  moon  when  at  full,  and 
proceeded  in  the  fpace  of  fcarcely  a  fecond,  while  its 
courfe  was  only  marked  by  a  fine  white  (treak  of  light,  in 
an  almoft  perpendicular  direction  towards  our  horizon. 
Its  colour  and  fplendour  near  the  middle  were  fometimes 
of  a  dazzling  white.  The  heat  during  the  day,  and  in 
the  evening,  was  confiderable.  The  thermometer  varied 
from  18  to  20  of  Reaumur,  and  between  the  hours  of  four 
and  five  iff  the  afternoon  there  had  been  a  ftorm  in  the 
fame  quarter  of  the  heavens.  At  the  furface  of  the  earth 
there  was  a  perfect  calm}  and  in  the  evening  the  weather- 
1  cocks 
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cocks  (hewed  that  a  light  fouth-weft  wind  prevailed  at 
fome  height  in  the  atmofphere.  At  the  time  of  this  phe- 
notnenon  the  earth  was  overfpread  by  a  pale  mid,  through 
which  no  (tars  could  be  perceived,  and  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  night  became  a  thick  fog-’’ 

A  very  remarkable  phenomenon  of  this  kind  was  feen 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  and  its  neighbourhood,  on  Sunday 
the  22d  of  September,  1799,  at  about  thirty-five  minutes 
pad  eight  in  the  evening.  It  came  from  the  fouth-weft, 
and  paired  in  a  fouth-eafterly  direction  till  it  funk  in  the 
horizon.  It  feemed  to  be  nearly  of  the  fize  of  the  moon, 
but  of  an  oval,  or  rather  conic  form,  the  thickeft  end 
going foremoft.  The  (ky,  which  was  dark  and  ftormy,  was 
illuminated  during  its  pallage  more  brightly  than  by  the 
‘full  moon.  Its  colour  was  a  vivid  white,  inclining  a  little 
to  yellow  ;  and  it  feemed  as  if  followed  by  a  few  fmaller 
globules,  or  rather  large  fparks,  of  a  red  colour,  winch 
kept  at  the  fame  diftance  from  its  body  during  the  whole 
time  that  it  was  vilible,  which  was  for  feveral  feconds. 

Of  this  meteor  we  have  the  following  account  from 
Capel  LofFt,  efq.  of  Trofton,  near  Bury.  “  In  the  even¬ 
ing  of  Sunday  September  22,  my  attention  was  arrefted 
by  a  mod  vivid  reflection  of  light,  as  it  full  day  had 
fprung  on  me  intfantaneonfly.  I  immediately  turned 
round  to  difcover  whence  it  proceeded,  and  (aw  a  molt 
luminous  body,  apparently  equal  to  the  full  moon  when 
flie  appears  greateft,  but  certainly  very  much  brighter. 
It  was  of  an  exceedingly  fplendid  gold  colour,  and  round, 
except  to  the  weft,  where  it  was  of  a  ftrong  red,  drawing- 
off  to  purple,  and  its  edge  ill  defined,  and  rather  unequal . 
It  was  about  twelve  or  fifteen  degrees  high,  and  almoft 
exaftly  in  the  meridian.  It  feemed  nearly  ftatioiiary  ; 
but  what  little  motion  it  had,  tending  to  the  horizon 
nearly  at  a  right  angle.  In  about  three  or  four  feconds 
it  difappeared,  as  if  finking  behind  the  clouds  :  I  ob- 
ferved  no  fparkles,  nor  any  luminous  train  left  behind  it, 
nor  any  explofion.  It  was  feen  by  many  at  Bury,  and  was 
alfo  feen  at  Norwich,  and  at  Cromer.  Near  Norwich  it 
■was  obferved  to  throw  out  red  fparks,  and  was  noticed  to' 
be  of  a  very  white  light  :  and  the  different  colour  of  its 
light  may  be  naturally  referred  to  different  (fates  of  cofn- 
buftion,  and  partly  todifferent  (frataof  atmofphere  through 
which  it  puffed.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed 
at  London,  Peterborough,  Oxford,  or  Lincoln  ;  or  even 
at  Cambridge,  though  fo  very  little  weft  of  the  places 
v  here  it  was  feen.  Yet  it  was  fcarcely  pofiible  to  have 
been  not  feen  by  any  perfon  who  was  out,  if  within  the 
limits  of  the  fenfible  horizon  which  circumfcribed  it. 
This  feerns  a  ftrong  prefumption  that  it  muff  have  been 
uncommonly  low  indeed.  Very  few  ftars  being  then  vifi- 
ble,  it  was  not  eafy  to  come  to  much  accuracy  as  to  its 
apparent  path.” 

Many  and  various  are  the  opinions  concerning  the  na¬ 
ture  and  origin  of  fire-balls.  The  firft  thing  that  occurred 
to  piiilofophers  on  this  (ubjeCf  was,  that  the  meteors  in 
queftion  were  burning  bodies  rifing  from  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  and  flying  through  the  atmofphere  with  great 
rapidity.  But  this  hypothefis  was  foon  rejeCted,  on  con- 
liaering  that  there  was  no  power  known  by  which  fuch 
bodies  could  either  be  railed  to  a  fufficient  height,  or 
projected  with  the  velocity  of  the  meteors.  The  next 
hypothefis  was,  that,  inftead  of  one  fingle  body,  they 
conlift  ot  a  train  of  fulphureous  vapours,  extending  a  v-aft 
way  through  the  atmofphere,  and  being  kindled  at  one 
end,  dift  lay  the  luminous  appearances  in  queftion  by  the 
fire  running  from  one  end  of  the  train  to  the  other.  But 
it  is  not  ealy  to  conceive  how  fuch  matters  can  exift  and 
be  difpofed  in  fuch  lines  in  (o  rare  a  part  of  the  atmo¬ 
fphere,  and  even  to  burn  there,  in  an  almoft  perfect  va¬ 
cuum.  For  which  realon  this  hypothefis  was  abandoned 
tor  another,  which  was,  that  thole  meteors  are  perma¬ 
nent  folid  bodies,  not  riling  from  the  earth,  but  revolving 
round  it  in  very  eccentric  orbits,  and  thus  in  their  peri- 
geon  moving  with  vaft  rapidity.  But  as  the  various  ap¬ 
pearances  of  one  and  the  fame  meteor,  to  oblervers  at 
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different  places,  are  not  compatible  with  the  idea  ot  a 
fingle  body  fo  revolving,  this  hypothefis  has  al(o  been 
given  up  in  its  turn.  Another  hypothefis  that  has  fome- 
times  been  advanced  is  this,  viz.  that  thefe  meteors  are 
a  kind  of  bodies  that  take  fire  as  foon  as  they  come  within 
the  atmofphere  of  the  earth.  But  this  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  without  implying  a  previous  knowledge  of  thefe, 
bodies,  which  it  is  impoftible  we  can  have.  It  has  been 
of  lute  pretty  generally  concluded,  that  fire-balls  are  great 
bodies  of  electric  matter,  moving  from  one  part  of  the 
heavens  where,  to  our  conception,  it  is  fuperabundant,  to 
another,  where  it  is  deficient:  a  conclufion  drawn  from 
the  analogy  obferved  between  eleCtricity  and  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  thefe  meteors;  and  hence  the  fire-balls  are  con- 
fidered  of  the  fame  family  with  (hooting-ftars,  lightning, 
the  aurora  borealis,  See.  and  are  all  referred  to  the  fame 
origin,  viz.  the  eleCtricity  of  the  atmofphere.  See  FI  leg- 
tricitv.  v o  1 .  v i .  p.  431,  and  the  article  Meteorology. 

M.  Chlddni,  however,  profeffor  of  natural  philofophy 
at  Wittenberg,  has  recently  hazarded  a  very-different  hy¬ 
pothefis,  which  refers  the  fire-balls  to  a  cofmical  origin  ; 
and  thereby  accounts  for  the  fingular  mafs  of  iron  found, 
by  Dr.  Pallas  in  Siberia,  and  deferibed  in  the  third  volume 
of  his  Travels.  Profelfor  Chladni  endeavours  to  (hew, 
that  “  this  mafs  neither  originated  by  the  zvet  method ;  nor 
could  have  been  produced  by  art,  the  burning  of  a  foreft, 
by  lightning,  or  by  a  volcanic  eruption.”  It  appears  to 
him  much  more  probable  that  it  is  an  exploded  fire-ball  ; 
and  he  quotes  a  variety  of  obfervations  in  fupport  of  this 
opinion.  He  endeavours  to  prove  that  fire-balls  do  not 
arife  either  from  an  accumulation  of  the  matter  of  the 
aurora  borealis;  a  tranfition  of  electricity  from  one  part 
of  the  atmofphere  to  another;  an  accumulation  of  porous 
inflammable  fubftances  in  the  higher  regions,  or  the 
catching  fire  of  a  long  train  of  inflammable  air;  but  that 
their  component  parts  muft  be  confiderably  denfe  and 
heavy,  as  their  courfe  (hews  in  fo  apparent  a  manner  the 
etfefts  of  gravity  ;  and  becaufe  their  mafs,  though  it  did 
tends  to  a  monftrous  fize,  retains  fufficient  confiftencv 
and  weight  to  continue  an  exceedingly  rapid  moveraer/ 
through  a  very  large  fpace,  without  being  decompofed 
or  dilfolved,  notwithftanding-the  refiftance  of  the  atmo¬ 
fphere.  It  feerns  to  him  probable,  that  this  fubftance  is 
by  the  effect  of  fire  reduced  to  a  tough  fluid  condition; 
becaufe  its  form  appears  fometimes  round  and  fometirnes 
elongated,  and  as  its  extending  till  it  burfts,  as  well  as  the 
burfting  itfelf,  allows  us  to  fuppofe  a  previous  capability 
of  extenfion  by  an  elaftic  fluidity.  At  any  rate,  it  appears 
to  be  certain,  that  fuch  denfe  matter  at  fo  great  a  height  is 
not  collected  from  particles  to,  be  found  in  our  atmo¬ 
fphere,  or  can  be  thrown  together  into  large  maffes  by 
any  power  with  which  we  are  acquainted  ;  that  no  power 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  able  to  give  to  fuel]  bo¬ 
dies  fo  rapid  a  projectile  force  in  a  direction  almoft  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  horizon;  that  the  matter  does  not  rife  up¬ 
wards  from  the  earth,  but  exifts  previoufly  in  the  celeftial 
regions,  and  muft  have  been  conveyed  thence  to  our  earth. 
In  the  opinion  ot  Dr.  Chladni,  the  following  is  the  only 
theory  of  fire-balls  that  agrees  with  all  the'- accounts  hi¬ 
therto  given  ;  which  is  not  contrary  to  nature  in  any  ether 
refpeCt ;  and  which  befides  feerns  to  be  confirmed  by  va¬ 
rious  maffes  found  on  the  fpot  where  they  fie i  1 . 

A?  earthy,  metallic,  and  other,  particles  form  the  prin¬ 
cipal  component  parts  of  our  planets,  among  which  iron 
is  the  prevailing  part,  other  planetary  bodies  may  there¬ 
fore  conlift  of  limilar,  or  perhaps  the  (ame,  component 
parts,  though  combined  and  modified  in  a  very  different 
manner.  1  here  may  alio  be  denfe  matters  accumulated 
in  fmaller  maffes  wii bout  being  in  immediate  connexion 
with  the  larger  planetary  bodies,  dilperfed  throughout 
infinite  fpace,  and  which,  being  impelled  either  by  feme 
projecting  power  or  attraction,  continue  to  move  until 
they  approach  the  earth  or  fome  other  body  ;  when  being 
overcome  by  their  attractive  force,  they  immediately  fall 
down.  By  their  exceedingly  great  velocity,  (till  increased 
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by  the  attraction  of  the  earth  and  the  violent  friction  in 
the  atmofphere,  a  ftrcng  electricity  and  heat  mud  neceffa- 
rily  be  excited,  by  which  means  they  are  reduced  to  a 
flaming  and  melted  condition,  and  great  quantities  of  va¬ 
pour  and  different  kinds  of  gafes  are  thus  dilengaged, 
which  did  end  the  liquid  mafs  to  a  monflrous  fize,  till, 
by  a  (fill  farther  expanfion  of  thefe  elaific  fluids,  they 
muff  at  length  built.  Dr.  Chladni  thinks  alfo,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  ffiooting-ftars  are  nothing  elfe  than 
fire-balls,  which  differ  from  the  latter  only  in  this,  that 
their  peculiarly  great  velocity  carries  them  part  the  earth 
at  a  greater  diitance,  fo  that  they  are  not  fo  flrongly  at¬ 
tracted  by  it  as  to  fall  down,  and  therefore  in  their  paflage 
through  the  high  regions  of  the  atmofphere,  occafion  only 
a  tranlient  eleCtric  fiafli,  or  actually  take  fire  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  are  again  fpeeuily  extinguifhed,  when  they 
get  to  1'uch  a  diitance  from  the  earth  that  the  air  becomes 
too  much  rarefied  for  the  exiltence  of  fire. 

The  grounds  on  which  profeffor  Chladni  founds  the 
above  theory,  are  farther  explained  by  that  author  in  the 
following  manner:  i.  As  fire-balls  confift  of  denfe  and 
heavy  fubftances,  which  by  their  exceedingly  quick  move¬ 
ment,  and  the  friCtion  thence  excited  by  the  atmofphere, 
become  eleCtric,  are  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  ignition,  and 
melted  by  the  heat,  fo  that  they  extend  to  a  great  fize, 
and  bui  lt ;  it  thence  follows,  that  in  places  where  frag¬ 
ments,  produced  by  the  burfting  of  a  fire-ball,  have  been 
•found,  fubftances  endowed  with  all  thefe  properties  mud 
alfo  have  been  found.  Iron,  however,  the  principal  com¬ 
ponent  part  of  all  the  maffes  hitherto  found,  poffeffes 
thefe  properties  in  a  very  eminent  degree.  The  weight 
and  toughnefs  of  the  principal  component  parts  of  fire¬ 
balls,  which  mult  be  very  confiderable,  lince,  with  the 
greateft  poffible  difienfion,  they  retain  conli (fence  enough 
to  proceed  with  the  utmolt  velocity  through  fuch  an  im- 
menfe  fpace  without  decompofition  of  their  mafs,  and 
without  their  progrefs  being  obftrnCted  by  the  refinance 
of  the  air,  agree  perfectly  well  with  melted  iron  ;  their 
dazzling  white  light  has  by  many  obfervers  been  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  melted  iron  ;  iron  alfo  exhibits  the  fame 
appearances  of  flaming,  fmoking,  and  throwing  out  fparks, 
and  all  thefe  phenomena  are  molt  beautiful  when  they 
take  place  in  vital  air.  Of  the  extenfion  by  elaftic  fluids 
expanded  by  the  heat,  and  of  the  contraction  which  fol¬ 
lows  from  cold,  traces  may  be  difeovered  in  the  internal 
fpongy  nature  of  the  iron  maffes  which  have  been  found, 
and  in  the  globular  depreflions  of  the  exterior  hard  cruft, 
the  latter  of  which  gives  us  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  in 
thefe  places  there  have  been  air-bubbles,  which,  on 
cooling,  funk  down.  The  mixture  of  fulphur  found  in 
various  maffes,  agrees  alfo  with  the  phenomena  of  fire¬ 
balls,  and  efpecially  with  the  great  inflammability  of  ful¬ 
phur  in  very  thin  impure  air  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that 
fulphur  in  ;fn  air-pump  will  take  fire  in  air  in  which  few 
other  bodies  could  do  the  fame.  In  regard  to  thofe  maffes 
in  which  no  fulphur  was  found,  this  may  have  arifen  from 
the  fulphur  efcaping  in  vapour,  fince  fome  time  after  the 
appearance  of  fire-balls  a  flrong  fmell  of  fulphur  has  been 
-perceived.  The  brittlenefs  of  the  Siberian  iron  mafs  when 
heated,  may  arife  from  fome  fmall  remains  of  fulphur, 
which  may  perhaps  be  the  caufe  of  the  facility  with  which 
fragments  of  this  mafs,  as  well  as  that  found  at  Aix-la- 
Chapeiie,  could  be  roafled. 

2.  The  whole  texture  of  thefe  maffes  betrays  evident 
figns  of  fufion.  This,  however,  cannot  have  been  ecca- 
fioned'bv  any  common  natural  or  artificial  fire;  and  par¬ 
ticularly  for  this  reafon,  becaufe  iron  fo  malleable  is  not 
fufible  in  fuch  fire,  and,  when  it  is  fufed  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  inflammable  matters,  lofes  its  malleability,  and 
becomes  like  common  raw-iron.  The  vitrified  lubfta nee 
in  the  Siberian  mafs  is  equally  incapable  of  being  fufed 
in  a  common  fire.  The  fire  then  mull  have  been  much 
fl ronger  than  that  produced  by  the  common  natural  and 
artificial  means,  or  the  fufion  mud  have  been  effected  by 
the  force  of  exceedingly  flrong  electricity,  or  perhaps 
both  caufes  may  have  combined  together. 


3.  Befides  the  fimilarity  of  the  above-mentioned  maffes, 
the  circumftances  refpecting  their  falling. are  fo  like,  that 
they  cannot  be  confidered  as  merely  accidental,  and  there¬ 
fore  give  more  credibility  to  the  accounts.  This  being 
premifed,  the  principal  quellion  then  is,  whether  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  this  kind  obferved  were  the  effects  of  thunder, 
or  arofe  from  detached  fragments  of  fire-balls  >  Several 
circumftances  quoted  by  Dr.  Chladni  teem  to  oppofe  the 
idea  of  their  ariling  from  thunder  ;  but  agree  fo  perfectly 
with  every  circumftance  remarked  in  regard  to  fire-balls, 
that,  without  afi'erting  any  thing  abfurd,  every  relation 
of  this  kind  may,  he  fays,  be  admitted  in  their  full  and 
literal  extent.  In  the  atteftations  refpeCting  the  iron 
mafs  produced  by  a  fire-ball  which  fell  near  Agram,  it 
is  mentioned  that  feveral  people,  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  faw  and  obferved  the  burfting  of  the  fire-ball, 
and  heard  its  explofions  and  noife  in  the  atmofphere,  and 
perceived  alfo  that  fontething  fiery  fell  from  the  heavens, 
fo  that  it  was  a  circumftance  generally  known  in  the 
neighbourhood,  only  that  on  account  of  the  diftance  it 
was  not  exaftly  known  in  what  place  it  had  fallen.  Hence 
it  may  be  concluded,  that  it  was  no  effeCt  of  lightning, 
hut  an  aftual  fire-ball.  Lightning,  at  a  time  of  the  year 
when  dorms  are  not  uncommon,  would  not  have  excited 
univerfal  attention,  much  lefs  would  it  have  been  ob¬ 
ferved  at  fuch  a  great  diftance  as  a  falling  fiery  mafs.  From 
the  fimilarity  of  thefe  maffes,  it  is  alfo  highly  improbable 
that,  in  all  the  places  where  they  were  found,  fufible 
parts  only  fhould  have  been  difeovered,  and  Humid  have 
been  changed  in  the  fame  manner  by  lightning,  efpecially 
as  in  places  ftruck  by  lightning  no  maffes  of  the  like  kind 
have  been  found,  but  always  vitrified  earthy  particles. 

4.  It  is  totally  incomprehenfible  how,  on  the  high  f] ate 
mountains,  where  the  Siberian  mafs  was  found,  at  a  con¬ 
fiderable  diftance  from  the  iron  mines  ;  in  the  chalky  foil 
of  the  extenfive  plains  of  America,  where  for  a  hundred 
miles  around  there  are  no  iron  mines,  and  not  even  fo 
much  as  a  (lone  to  be- found;  and  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
where,  as  far  as  the  author  knows,  there  are  no  iron 
works;  fo  many  ferruginous  particles  could  be  collected 
in  a  fmall  fpace,  as  would  be  neceffary  to  form  maffes  of 
1,600,  15,000,  and  17,000,  up  to  33,600,  pounds.  .This 
circumftance  fhews  that  thefe  maffes  could  as  little  have 
been  fufed  by  lightning,  as  by  the  burning  of  a  foreft,  or 
of  foffile  coal.  Thefe  malfes  were  found  quite  expofed 
and  uncovered,  and  not  at  any  great  depth  in  the  earth, 
where  we  can  much  more  readily  admit  fuch  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  ferruginous  particles  to  have  been  melted  by  the 
effects  of  lightning. 

Should  it  be  alked  how  fuch  maffes  originated,  or  by 
what  means  they  were  brought  into  fuch  an  infulatcd  po- 
fition  ;  this  queftion  would  be  the  fame  as  if  it  were  alked 
how  the  planets  originated.  Whatever  hypothefes  we  may 
form,  we  muft  either  admit  that  the  planets,  if  we  except 
the  many  revolutions  which  they  may  have  undergone, 
either  on  or  near  their  furface,  have  always  been  fince 
their  firft  formation,  and  ever  will  be,  the  fame  ;  or  that 
nature,  acting  on  created  matter,  poffeffes  the  power  to 
produce  worlds  and  whole  fyftems,  to  deftroy  them,  and 
from  their  materials  to  form  new  ones.  For  the  latter 
opinion  there  are,  indeed,  more  grounds  than  for  the  for¬ 
mer,  as  alternations  of  deftruCtion  and  creation  are  exhi¬ 
bited  by  all  organifed  and  unorganifed  bodies  on  our 
earth-;  which  gives  us  reafon  to  fufpeCt  that  nature,  to 
which  great nels  and  fmallnefs,  confidered  in  general,  are 
merely  relative  terms,  can  produce  more  efteCts  of  the 
fame  kind  on  a  larger  feale.  But  many  variations  have 
been  obferved  on  diftant  bodies,  which,  in  fome  meafure, 
render  the  laft  opinion  probable.  For  example,  the  ap¬ 
pearing  and  total  difappearing  of  certain  liars,  when  they 
do  not  depend  upon  periodical  changes.  If  we  now  ad¬ 
mit  that  planetary  bodies  have  ftarted  into  exiftence,  we 
cannot  fuppofe  that  fuch  an  event  can  have  otherwife 
taken  place,  than  by  conjecturing  that  either  particles  of 
matter,  which  were  before  difperfed  throughout  infinite 
fpace,  in  a  more  foft  and  chaotic  condition,  have  united 
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together  in  large  mattes,  by  the  power  of  attraction  ;  or 
that  new  planetary  bodies  have  been  formed  from  the 
Fragments  of  much  larger  ones  that  have  been  broken  to 
pieces,  either  perhaps  by  fume  external  (hock,  or  by  an 
internal  explofion.  Let  whichever  of  thefe  hypothefes 
Le  the  trued,  it  is'not  improbable,  or  at  lead  not  contrary  - 
to  nature,  if  we  fuppofe  that  a  large  quantity  of'  fuch 
material  particles,  either  on  account  of  their  too  great 
diflance,  or  becatife  prevented  by  a  ftronger  movement 
in  another  direction,  may  not  have  united  themfelves  to 
the  larger  accumulating  mafs  of  a  new  world  ;  but  have 
remained  infulated,  and,  impelled  by  fome  ttiock,  have 
continued  their  courfe  through  infinite  fpace,  until  they 
approached  fo  near  to  fome  planet  as  to  be  within  the 
fphere  of  its  attraction,  and  then  by  falling  down  to  oc- 
cafion  the  phenomena  before  mentioned. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  iron  is  the  principal  com¬ 
ponent  part  of  all  the  mattes  of  this  kind  hitherto  difeo- 
vered  ;  that  it  is  found  aimed  every  where  on  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  as  a  component  part  of  many  fubftances  in 
■the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom  ;  and  that  the  efleCts 
of  magnetifm  give  us  reafon  to  conclude,  that  there  is  a 
large  provifion  of  it  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  earth. 
We  may  therefore  conjecture  that  iron,  in  general,  is  the 
principal  matter  employed  in  the  formation  of  new  pla¬ 
netary  bodies;  as  is  dill  farther  probable  by  this  circtim- 
dance,  that  it  is  drongly  connected  with  the  magnetic 
power  ;  and  alfo  on  account  of  their  polarity,  may  be 
necelfary  to  thefe  bodies.  It  is  alfo  probable,  if  the 
above  theory  be  jud,  that  other  fubdances  contained  in 
fuch  fallen  mafles,  fuch  as  fulphur,  filiceous  earth,  man- 
ganefe,  &c.  may  be  peculiar  not  to  our  globe  alone,  but 
may  belong  to  the  common  materials  employed  in  the 
formation  of  all  the  planetary  worlds. 

In  addition  to  the  above  reafoning,  fays  profeffor 
Chladni,  other  circumdances  have  occurred,  which  far¬ 
ther  confirm  my  theory.  One  of  the  mod  intereding 
phenomena  of  thefe  was  the  diower  of  dones  which  fell 
near  Sienna,  on  the  16th  of  June,  1794,  of  which  an  ac¬ 
count  has  been  given  in  the  works  of  feveral  Italian  and 
other  philofophers ;  and  in  a  paper,  by  Mr.  Zolner,  in 
the  Berlin  Monatfchrift  for  September  1796.  About 
feven  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  that  day  there  appeared  a 
longidi,  round,  dark  cloud,  totally  infulated,  which  by 
its  Angular  appearance  excited  fear  as  well  as  attention, 
and  was  obferved,  at  the  fame  time,  at  various  places 
lying  at  a  conliderable  didance  from  each  other.  All  of 
a  fudden  there  fell,  amidd  the  mod  dreadful  explofions, 
accompanied  with  lightning  and  a  kind  of  vapour  or  fmoke 
■which  burd  from  the  clouds,  a  multitude  of  red-hot  dones 
of  the  vitrified  kind,  mod  of  them  quite  fmall,  but  fome 
of  them  a  pound  in  weight,  many  of  which  funk  to  the 
depth  of  more  than  an  ell  in  the  earth.  One  of  them 
pierced  the  brim  of  a  boy’s  hat  and  dnged  the  felt :  others, 
which  fell  upon  trees,  left  traces  of  their  ignition  on  the 
leaves.  Some  of  confiderable  fize,  which  fell  in  a  pond, 
fplaflied  the  water  out  to  a  confiderable  didance,  and  made 
it  even  begin  to  boil.  The  government  found  means  to 
■drain  the  pond  in  order  to  get  at  the  dones,  fome  of  which 
were  purchafed  at  a  dear  rate  by  fome  Englidi  travellers 
then  fin  that  part  of  the  country. 

It  was  at  fird  believed  that  this  phenomenon  might 
have  had  fome  connexion  with  the  eruption  of  Vefuviits, 
which  took  place  the  day  before  ;  but  the  Italian  natu¬ 
ral  ids  all  agree  that  this  opinion  is  entirely  void  of  foun¬ 
dation,  as  the  dones  which  fell  from  the  atmofphere  had 
no  (imilarity  to  the  volcanic  fubdances  thrown  up  by  Ve- 
fuvius,  and  as  the  place  where  they  fell  was  above  two 
hundred  miles’  didant  from  that  mountain.  A  done  of 
this  kind,  which  was  fubjeCted  to  examination,  was  in¬ 
wardly  of  an  adt-grey  colour;  and  had  a  dull  earthy  frac¬ 
ture  mixed  with  fliining  metallic  particles  which  refem- 
bled  pyrites.  In  other  fpecimens  there  were  found  oc- 
toedral  crydals,  which  were  found  to  be  magnetic  iron. 
The  colour  on  the  outfide  was  a  greyilh-black,  and  the 
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wrinkled  furface  betrayed  marks  of  fttfion.  This  fob- 
dance,  in  all  probability,  was  of  much  the  fame  nature  as 
that  which  fell,  with  a  dreadful  explofion, '  from  a  fire¬ 
ball  in  Gafcony,  on  the  24th  of  July,  1790,  as  mentioned 
above.  In  the  E ngl i th  journals  there  is  an  account  of  a 
done  weighing  fifty-fix  pounds,  which  fell  from  the  atmo¬ 
fphere  with  a  loud  report  at  Wold  Newton  in  Yorkdiire, 
on  the  13th  of  December,  1795.  A-s  funk  only  eigh¬ 
teen,  or  according  to  others  twenty-one,  inches  into  the 
earth,  it  is  to  be  conjectured  that  the  ground  was  ex¬ 
tremely  hard,  or  that  the  done  did  not  fall  in  a  folid 
body,  but  in  a  foft  liquid  mafs.  It  was  dill  warm  to  the 
touch  when  found  ;  feemed  externally  of  a  black  colour, 
and  in  the  infide  exhibited  fliining  particles,  and  traces  of 
fulphureons  vapours.  There  is  alfo  an  account  of  fome 
dones  which  fell  near  Perrefwood,  in  the  county  of  Wefr- 
meath,  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1779,  accompanied  by  a 
violent  clap  of  thunder.  Thefe  dones,  which  had  no 
lilcenefs  to  any  of  the  known  fulfils  in  that  neighbour¬ 
hood,  weighed  only  from  three  to  four  ounces ;  they  were 
almod  like  freedone,  of  a  whitifli-brown  colour,  and  in 
the  infide  were  interfperfed  with  filvery  white  fliining 
fpecks.  They  were  dill  warm  when  taken  up  ;  and  after 
tiiey  fell,  the  whole  neighbourhood  was  filled  with  ful- 
phtireous  vapour. 

The  only  known  indance  of  a  foft  frothy  mafs  being 
found  in  the  place  where  a  fire-ball  fell,  is  that  which 
occurred  in  Lufatia,  and  the  neighbouring  diflriCts,  on 
the  8th  of  March,  1796;  and  of  which  an  account  was 
given,  in  particular  by  Mr.  Von  Gerfdorf  and  Mr.  Bauer, 
in  the  Lufatian  Monatfchrift,  for  April  and  May  1796. 
The  fallen  mafs  appeared  to  be  only  a  part  which  had 
been  broken  off,  or  which  had,  in  fome  meafure,  dropped 
from  one  of  thefe  fire-balls.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented 
that  the  apparent  courfe  of  this  body,  as  far  as  could  be 
done  by  the  eye,  was  not  obferved  with  more  accuracy, 
that  by  calculating  their  parallax  their  real  path  might 
be  difeovered.  Its  velocity  mud  have  been  as  great  as 
that  of  many  other  five-balls,  which  have  moved  at  the 
rate  of  feveral  German  miles  per  fecond,  and  equal  to 
the  velocity  of  the  planets  in  their  courfes.  This  fire¬ 
ball,  as  was  the  cafe  with  one  obferved  on  the  ±2d  of 
J uly,  1 762,  was  fird  vifible  at  a  confiderable  height  above 
the  horizon  in  the  form  of  a  fliining  point;  moved  along 
in  a  fomewhat  ferpentine  direction,  and  increafed  ftiddenly 
to  a  confiderable  fize  :  the  duration  of  the  whole  pheno¬ 
menon  was  about  two  feconds. 

It  may  not  be  fuperfluous  to  notice  here  that  very  re¬ 
markable  indance,  related  by  Mr.  Stiitz,  of  the  falling 
of  a  dre-ball  at  fix  o’clock  in  the  evening  on  the  26th  of 
May,  1751,  in  the  diflriCt  of  Agram  in  Sclavonia,  as  inti¬ 
mated  above.  This  dre-ball,  which  burd  afunder  into 
two  parts,  that  had  the  form  of  chains  of  fire  twified  to¬ 
gether,  (and,  according  to  all  appearance,  were  liquid 
mafles,)  feemed  accompanied  with  fmoke,  and  fell  with 
a  dreadful  explofion,  and  fuch  force  that  it  fnook  the  earth, 
into  which  it  funk  to  the  depth  of  three  fathoms.  One 
part  weighed  feventy-one  and  the  'other  fixteen  pounds. 
The  larger,  which  confids  entirely  of  iron,  and  exhibits 
on  its  furface  the  mod  evident  marks  of  Are,  is  now  to  be 
feen  in  the  imperial  collection  of  natural  curiodties  at 
Vienna,  together  with  an  attedation  refpeCting  it  from 
the  confiflory  of  the  bifliopric  of  Agram,  who  examined 
feveral  eye-witnettes  that  had  feen  it,  and  which  Mr. 
Stiitz  has  inferted  in  his  paper.  The  fame  naturalifl  quotes 
alfo  two  other  indances  -.  one  is  of  a  done,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  account  given,  fell  with  a  violent  explodon  in 
the  diflriCt  of  Eichfladl,  and  was  fo  hot  that  it  could  not 
be  touched  till  it  had  been  cooled  in  fnow  ;  this  done  con- 
dds  of  filiceous  earth  and  ferruginous  particles,  and  is 
covered  with  acrufl  of  native  iron  :  the  other  is  a  fliinilm 
iron  ore  deferibed  by  Born,  interfperfed  in  a  green  matrix 
having  a  fcoriaceous  furface,  and  which,  as  w  e  are  allured, 
fell  from  the  heavens  during  a  thunder-dorm  on  the  3d 
of  July,  17 S3- 
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In  the  Hiftory  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1769, 
we  find  very  remarkable  accounts  of  three  maffes  which 
fell  from  the  clouds  during  a  thunder-ftorm.  Thefe  ac¬ 
counts  were  tranfmitted  to  the  academy  by  their  corre- 
fpondents  from  Maine,  Artois,  and  Cotantin,  three  places 
lying  at  a  very  great  diftance  from  each  other.  The  fame 
circumftances  were  remarked  to  have  taken  place  in  regard 
to  thefe  three  maffes1.  They  were  all  hot  wherrfirft  found  ; 
they  were  of  the  fame  compofition,  as  they  contained  (ul- 
plnir  and  iron,  and  were  covered  with  a  hard  cruft  of  that 
metal.  They  proceeded,  in  all  probability,  from  the  fame 
meteor  which  in  the  courfe  of  its  fomewhat  ferpentine 
courfe,  asisufual,  may  have  made  feveral  explofions. 

Ancient  authors,  fuch  as  Pliny,  Plutarch,  and  Livy,  re¬ 
late  various  inftances  of  ftones  that  fell  from  the  heavens, 
which  are  commonly  confidered  as  fabulous  ;  but  which, 
on  account  of  the  number  of  new  obfervations  of  the  like 
kind,  may  be  admitted  as  real  phenomena  of  nature. 
Avicenna  mentions  a  fulphureous  kind  of  ftone  which  fell 
from  the  atmofphere  at  Cordova  in  Spain.  It  is  related 
in  Spangenberg’s  Chronicon  Saxonicum,  that  two  large 
ftones  fell  at  Magdeburg,  in  the  year  99S,  with  loud  ex- 
piofions  like  thunder.  Cardan  relates,  that  in  1510,  leve- 
ral  large  ftones  fell  from  the  heavens,  which  were  moftly 
of  a  ferruginous  colour,  exceedingly  hard,  and,  when 
found,  ftill  exhated  a  fulphureous  vapour.  We  are  af- 
fured  by  Julius  Scaliger,  that  he  himfelf  had  in  his  pof- 
feffion  a  piece  of  iron  which  fell  from  the  atmofphere  in 
Savoy.  Mnfchenbroek,  and  various  other  writers,  men¬ 
tion  a  blackifh  ftone  of  three  hundred  pounds  weight,  ex¬ 
hibiting  traces  of  fire,  which  fell  at  Enfiftieim  in  Alface, 
in  1493,  and  which  was  faid  to  be  preferved  in  the  church 
of  that  place.  In  the  fummer  of  1766,  a  ftone  fell  from 
the  clouds  at  Alboreto,  in  the  duchy  ot  Modena,  which 
is  briefly  mentioned  by  Vaflalli  in  his  Phy  fico-meteorolo- 
gical  Letters,  and  on  which  Troili  has  written  a  treatife. 
In  the  Breflau  Collection  refpedting  Natural  Hiftory,  four 
inftances  are  quoted  of  ftones  having  dropped  from  the 
heavens,  l  ive  ftones,  as  large  as  a  man’s  head,  exceed¬ 
ingly  heavy,  of  a  rufty  iron  colour,  and  having  a  ftrong 
fmell  of  fulphur,  fell  from  the  heavens  with  explofions 
and  a  dreadful  concuffion  of  the  air,  at  Mifcoz  in  Tran- 
fylvania,  in  1339,  and  are  preferved  in  the  treafury  at 
Vienna.  On  the  26th  of  July,  1581,  between  the  hours 
of  one  and  two  in  the  afternoon,  a  ftone  thirty-nine  pounds 
in  weight,  of  a  blue  and  brownifh  colour,  and  which  rtruck 
fire  with  (teel,  fell  from  th?  clouds  in  Thuringia,  with 
an  explolion  which  (hook  the  earth,  and  accompanied  by 
the  appearance  of  a  {’mail  light  cloud,  that  could  have 
been  nothing  but  a  fire-ball,  the  heavens  at  that  time 
being  in  other  refpefts  perfectly  ferene.  This  ftone,  which 
funk°to  a  confiderable  depth,  made  the  earth  fly  up  to 
twice  the  height  of  a  man,  and  was  fo  hot  that  no  perfon 
could  touch  it.  We  are  told  that  it  was  carried  to  Dref- 
den.  On  the  6th  of  March,  1636,  while  the  heavens 
were  perfectly  ferene,  a  large  ftone  fell  with  a  loud  craft) 
between  Sagan  and  the  village  of  Dubrow  in  Silefia.  It 
had  internally  the  appearance  of  a  mineral,  could  be  eafily 
nibbed  to  powder,  was  covered  on  the  ontfide  with  a 
cruft,  and  feemed  as  if  burnt  by  fire.  On  the  16th  of 
March,  1698,  a  black  ftone  fell  from  the  atmofphere  with 
various  explofions,  and  was  tranfmitted  with  an  account 
of  the  circu niftance  to  the  library  at  Berne.  This  ftone 
is  mentioned  by  Scheuchzer,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  ot 
Swilferland.  D.  Roft  relates,  in  the  Breflan  Collection 
refpecting  Natural  Hiftory,  that  at  two  o’clock  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon  on  the  22ft  of  July,  1723,  the  weather  being  then 
ferene,  there  was  feen  a  fm ail  cloud  (probably  a  fire-ball), 
and  at  the  fame  time  feveral  large  and  fmall  ftones  fell 
from  t he  heavens,  accompanied  by  loud  explofions,  but 
without  any  lightning.  Thefe  ftones,  which  were  black 
on  the  oulide,  had  internally  the  appearance  of  metal,  and 
exhaled  a  ftrong  fmell  of  fulphur.  It  is  worthy  ot  re¬ 
mark,  that  the  iron  mafs  mentioned  by  Pallas,  which  lias 
no  affinity  with  any  of  the  known  foftils,  but  which  cot'¬ 
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refponds  in  many  refpeCts  with  fome.of  the  before-men. 
tioned  maffes,  and  particularly  that  which  fell  at  Agram, 
was  confidered  by  the  inhabitants  of  Siberia,  where  it  was 
found,  as  a  facred  relic  dropped  from  heaven.  It  is  to 
be  lamented  that  the  place  was  not  dug  up  where  the 
fire-ball,  mentioned  in  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions, 
No.  ccclvii.  p.  148,  fell  at  Jamaica,  in  the  year  1700.  In 
that  fpot  there  were  found  feveral  holes  in  the  earth, 
which  were  fo  deep,  that  the  poles  with  which  they  were 
examined  did  not  reach  to  the  bottom  of  them.  A  ful¬ 
phureous  vapour  was  perceived  in  the  neighbourhood;, 
and  the  grafs  around  the  holes  appeared  fcorched. 

When  all  thefe  data,  which  correfpond  fo  well  with 
each  other,  are  compared  with  the  obfervations  made  on 
other  fire-balls,  where  no  opportunity  occurred  of  getting 
poffeflion  of  the  fallen  maffes,  the  following  conciufions 
may  be  drawn  :  1.  That  the  accounts  given  of  fcoriaceous 
maffes,  which  contained  iron,  earth,  fulphur,  & c.  having 
fallen  from  the  heavens  with  violent  explofions,  are  not 
fictions,  but  true  relations  of  real  natural  phenomena 
actually  obferved  at  various  times.  2.  That  fire-balls  and 
the  falling  of  fuch  maffes  are  the  fame  meteor. 

Refpefting  the  queftion,  whence  fire-balls  and  fuch 
fallen  maffes  proceed,  opinions  are  very  different.  Molt 
people  believe  that  they  are  owing  to  accumulations  in. 
the  atmofphere.  But  even  when  it  is  allowed  that  a  great 
many  foreign  fubftances  are  diffolved  in  the  atmofphere, 
the  quantity  of  them,  efpecially  in  regions  at  the  diftance 
of  eighty  miles  or  more,  from  which  fuch  fire-balls  are 
feen  to  fall  in  the  form  of  a  luminous  point,  is  too  fmall 
to  admit  of  our  fuppofing  fuch  large  maffes  to  be  formed 
of  it.  Should  the  folid  particles,  which  may  perhaps  be 
diffolved  in  the  atmofphere,  precipitate  themfelves,  it 
would  be  rather  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder.  Profeffor 
Chladni  confiders  it,  therefore,  with  Anaxagoras,  Mafke- 
lyne,  Halley,  &c.  as  more  probable  that  thefe  maffes 
come  to  our  regions  from  the  common  expanfe  of  the 
univerfe,  and  tiiat,  befirf.es  planetary  bodies,  there  are 
fmaller  accumulations  of  matter,  which  when  they  ap¬ 
proach  too  near  our  earth,  niuft  fall  down.  That  mate¬ 
rial  bodies  actually  exift  in  the  remoteft  regions,  is  ftievvn 
both  by  the  (ingle  and  accumulated  luminous  fparks  which 
Dr.  Schroeter  (aw  pafs  over  the  field  of  his  telefcope,  as 
alfo  by  the  (hooting  ftars  which  pafs  by  our  earth,  pro¬ 
bably  at  a  greater  diftance  and  with  greater  velocity  than 
to  allow  their  being  attrafted  by  it,  and  made  to  fall  to 
its  furface,  and  to  which,  fire-balls  on  their  firft  appear¬ 
ance,  when  they  feem  to  approach  like  a  luminous  point, 
have  a  perfect  refemblance.  There  are  many  re  a  fons  for 
inducing  us  to  believe  that  fhooting  ftars  cannot  be  mere 
electric  phenomena,  without  the  prefence  of  fonie  coarfer 
fubftances. 

It  would,  however,  be  the  height  of  prefumption  to 
attempt  to  decide  positively  on  the  nature  and  origin  of 
thefe  phenomena,  which  occur  but  feldom,  and  always 
furprife  us  as  it  were  on  a  fudden.  The  fureft  method  of 
arriving  at  truth  and  faff,  would  be  by  fetting  on  foot  a 
feries  of  accurate  obfervations  on  all  the  circumftances 
which  might  occur  in  future  phenomena  of  die  kind  j 
and  which,  in  the  hands  of. the  mathematician,  might 
hereafter  condudi  with  greater  certainty  to  a  more  ade¬ 
quate  knowledge  of  this  curious  and  interefting  depart¬ 
ment  of  aftronomical  fcience. 

FIRE-8  ALLS,/  in  naval  and  military  taffies,  are  very 
formidable,  though  humble,  imitations  of  the  grand  yet 
awful  phenomena  above  deferibed.  Thefe  artificial  fire¬ 
balls  confift  of  bombs,  red-hot  carcafes,  hand-grenades, 
coveys  of  partridges,  &c.  for  an  account  of  which  lee  the 
article  Artillery,  and  corefponair.g  Engraving,  vol.  ii. 
P-  232-233. 

FIRE-COCKS,/  By  flat.  14  Geo.  III.  C.7S.  (thelaft 
building  aft,)  churchwardens  in  London  and  within  the 
bills  of  mortality,  are  to  fix  fire-cocks,  Sec.  at  proper 
diftances  in  ffreets,  and  keep  a  large  engine  and  hand- 
engine  for  extinguifliing  fire,  under  the  penalty  of  ten 

pounds. 
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pounds.  And  to  prevent  fires,  workmen  in  the  city  of 
London,  &c  vnuft  eredl  party-walls  betw  een  buildings  of 
brick  or  done,  of  a  certain  thicknefs,  &c.  under  penalties 
inflifted  by  various  fedtions  of  the  aid.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  any  fire, .all  the  cunftables  and  beadles  (hall  re¬ 
pair  to  the  place  with  their  (laves,  and  be  adding  in  put¬ 
ting  out  the  fame,  and  caufing  people  to  work.  By  the 
(aid  dat.  14  Geo.  III.  c.  73.  rewards  for  affiftance  are  pay¬ 
able  to  the  fird  turncock  ten  (hillings  ;  to  the  fird  engine 
not  exceeding  thirty  (hillings  ;  the  fecond  not  exceeding 
twenty  (hillings  ;  the  third  ten  (hillings;  to  be  paid  by 
the  churchwardens  or  overfeers,  but  not  without  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  an  alderman  or  judice  of  the  peace.  The 
churchwardens,  &c.  to  be  repaid  by  the  inhabitant,  if 
the  fire  begins  in  a  chimney.  Infurance  offices  may  lay 
out  the  infurance  in  rebuilding  the  premifes,  if  the  party 
differing  does  not  give  fecurity  to  do  fo  ;  or  in  cafe  of  difa- 
greement,  not  fettled  within  lixfy  days.  Firemen  are  ex¬ 
empt  from  being  impreffed.  Penalty  on  fervants  firing 
houfes  by  negligence,  one  hundred  pounds,  or  eighteen 
months  imprifonment. 

FIRE-EATER,  f.  One  who  pretends  to  eat  fire  ;  a 
(how-man  who  pradtifes  the  deceptive  arts.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  J  UGG  LER. 

h  i  RE-ENGINE,  f.  A  machine  for  extingnifiiing  acci¬ 
dental  fires  by  means  of  a  dream  or  jet  of  water.  The 
common  fire-engine  confids  of  a  lifting-pump  placed  in  a 
vefiel  of  water,  and  wrought  by  two  levers  that  aft  alter¬ 
nately.  During  the  droke,  the  water  raifed  by  the  pidon 
of  the  pump  fpouts  forcibly  through  a  pipe  joined  to  the 
pump-barrel,  and  made  capable  of  any  degree  of  eleva¬ 
tion  by  means  of  a  yielding  leather-pipe,  or  by  a  ball  and 
focket  turning  every  way,  ferewed  on  the  top  of  the 
pump.  The  vefiel  containing  the  water  is  covered  with 
a  drainer,  to  prevent  the  gravel,  dirt,  & c.  which  is  often 
poured  in  with  the  water,  from  choking  the  pump-work. 

The  melancholy  and  deftruttive  confequences  of  fires 
are  fiich,  particularly  when  they  happen  in  the  night, 
that  the  utmod  ingenuity  of  man,  in  almod  all  countries, 
have  of  late  been  mod  laudably  exerted  in  the  invention 
and  improvement  of  fire-engines,  and  other  contrivances, 
for  counteracting  the  extenfion  and  rapidity  of  the  flames. 
Not  the  lead  valuable  among  thefe  inventions,  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  fcore  of  fimplicity,  and  the  ready  accommo¬ 
dation  which  it  offers  to  almod  every  houfekeeper,  is  an 
apparatus  that  might  be  added  to  any  common  pump, 
and  by  which  it  immediately  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  a 
fire-engine,  either  on  land,  or  on-board  of  (hips.  This 
contrivance  owes  its  origin  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Dearborn, 
who  fird  publifhed  it  in  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Academy  of  Arts  for  1794.  A  drawing  of  it  is  given 
at  fig.  1,  in  the  annexed  Engraving;  and  the  following 
is  a  deferipuon  of  its  parts:  A  BCD  reprefents  a  pump 
in  the  form  of  a  common  (hip-pump  ;  E  its  fpout ;  F  a 
dopper.  I)d  is  a  plank-cap,  fitted  with  leather  under  it 
to  the  pump,  and  (crewed  down  by  the  (crews  ab,  hav¬ 
ing  a  hole  in  the  centre  for  the  (pear  of  the  pump  to  pafs 
through,  round  which  a  leather  collar  is  made,  as  at  c ; 
g  is  a  nut  for  the  ferew  b  ■,  f  is  a  fquare  piece  of  wood, 
nailed  acrofs  one  end  of  the  cap,  the  ferew  a  pafiing 
through  it  and  the  rap  ;  through  this  piece  and  the  cap 
a  hole  is  made,  communicating  with  the  bore  of  the 
pump.  GG  is  a  wooden  tube  (of  any  required  length 
or  number  of  joints)  made  fquare  at  the  lower  end,  and 
hollowed  to  receive  the  cock,  the  upper  end  being  made 
with  a  nice  (boulder;  t  is  a  wooden  cock,  which  opens 
or  fliuts  the  communication  between  the  pump  and  the 
tube,  having  a  handle  on  the  oppolite  fide,  with  a  lock, 
if  neceffary  ;  hh  are  ferrules  to  prevent  the  tube  from 
fplitting ;  HH  are  braces,  each  of  which  mud  have  an¬ 
other  eroding  it,  as  nearly  at  right  angles  as  may  be.  At 
ii  are  irons  in  the  form  of  a  ftaple,  going  round  the  tube, 
and  through  the  braces,  having  holes  in  their  ends  for 
forelock.  IvLMN  is  a  head,  made  of  five  pieces  of  wood; 
klnin,  a  fquare  piece,  with  a  hole  in  the  lower  end,  to  re- 
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ceive  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  refts  on  the  (boulder  op ; 
on  the  lower  end  of  this  head  a  leather  is  nailed,  having 
a  hole  in  its  centre,  (imilar  to  the  whole  in  the  wood. 
Another  leailier,  of.  the  fame  form,  is  put  on  the  top  of; 
the  tube,  and  a  circle  of  thin  plate-brafs  between  them, 
the  two  leathers  and  ihe  brafs  being  prefled  between  the 
lower  end  of  the  head  and  the  (houider  of  the  tube  ; 
their  edges  are  reprefented  by  op.  KN  and  I.M  are  the 
edges  of  two  pieces  of  plank,  which  are  as  wide  as  the 
head,  and  nailed  faft  to  it,  each  of  them  having  a  tenon 
going  through  a  mortice  in  the  end  of  the  piece  OP ; 
each  tenon  has  a  hole  for  a  forelock  at  <7.  OP  is  a  piece 
of  plank,  as  wide  as  the  fides,  having  a  hole  in  its  centre 
through  which  the  tube  pafles,  and  a  mortice  in  each 
end  for  the  tenons  to  pafs  through.  NM  is  a  cap  ;  rr  are 
two  pieces  nailed  on  the  fide  of  the  tube,  with  a  truck 
in  the  lower  end  of  each,  to  leflen  the  fridlion  of  the 
head  in  its  horizontal  revolution  ;  qq  are  forelocks  to 
wedge  the  head  down,  and  prevent  the  water  from  find¬ 
ing  a  paffage  out  at  the  joint  op.  QR  is  a  wooden  con¬ 
ductor,  the  end  Q^being  folid,  the  end  R  bored  with  a 
fmall  augur;  /'is  a  bolt,  going  through  the  conductor 
and  head,  fecured  on  the  back  with  the  forelock  or  nut ; 
this  bolt  is  rounded  near  the  head,  and  fquare  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  ;  tuzox  is  a  piece  of  iron,  or  brafs,  to  prevent  the  bead 
of  the  bolt  from  wearing  into  the  wood.  SS  are  ropes  to 
direCt  the  conductor. 

TT  reprefents  the  head  without  the  conductor  :  abed 
is  a  thick  brafs-plate,  perforated  to  prevent  dirt  from 
clogging  the  conductor,  and  nailed  with  leather  under  it 
to  the  head.  The  fquare  hole  in  the  centre  as  made  to 
the  fize  of  the  bolt,  and  prevents  it  from  turning.  The 
conductor  has  a  hollow  cut  round  the  bolt  on  the  infide, 
as  large  as  the  circle  of  holes  in  the  brafs;  round  which 
hollow,  on  the  face  of  the  conductor,  a  leather  is  nailed, 
which  plays  on  the  margin  of  the  brafs-plate  when  the 
conductor  turns.  Mr.  Dearborn  has  raifed  a  tube  of 
thirty  feet  on  his  pump,  by  means  of  which  any  (ingle 
perfon  can  throw  water  on  the  top  of  a  neighbouring 
building,  full  thirty-feven  feet  from  the  pump,  and  be¬ 
tween  tiiirty  and  forty  feet  high. 

To  the  fame  gentleman  the  public  is  indebted  for  a 
new  portable  fire-engine,  the  utility  of  which,  in  every 
country  relidence  where  immediate  aid  is  often  at  a  difi- 
tance,  mud  be  obvious.  This  machine  is  reprefented  in 
the  fame  Engraving,  at  fig.  2.  AB  CD  are  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  two  planks,  confined  together  by  four  bolts  ;  ab 
and  cd  are  two  cylindrical  barrels ;  in  each  of  thefe  bar¬ 
rels  a  pifton,  with  a  valve,  is  fattened  to  the  fpear  e,  and 
is  moved  up  and  down  alternately,  by  the  motion  of  the 
arms  EE.  Under  each,  barrel  a  hole  is  made  through 
the  plank  AB,  and  covered  with  a  valve.  The  arms  EE 
are  hung  on  the  common  centre  f;  arms  parallel  to  thefe 
are  on  the  oppolite  fide;  gg  are  the  ends  of  handles 
which  are  fattened  acrofs  the  ends  of  the  arms.  A  bolt 
at  h  goes  acrofs  from  arm  to  arm  ;  to  this  bolt  the  piece 
ik  is  fattened,  and  plays  upon  it;  the  lower  end  of  tiiis 
piece  is  fattened  to  the  top  of  the  fpear  e.  Gif  is  a  ttand- 
ard  to  fupport  the  arms;  another  anfwers  to  it  on  the 
oppofite  fide,  and  botli  are  notched  into  the  edges  of  the 
planks,  where  they  are  fufficiently  fecured,  by  one  bolt 
going  through  them  at  l,  which  has  a  nut  or  forelock  on 
the  oppofite  fide.  HI,  HI,  are  fquare  braces,  which  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe  of  drifts,  through  which  the  water  ad 
cends  from  the  barrels,  patting  through  the  plank  at  m. 
KL,  KL,  are  irons  in  the  form  of  a  ttaple  to  confine  the 
braces;  the  lower  ends  of  thefe  irons  meet,  and  are  fe¬ 
cured  with  one  bolt  going  through  them  and  MNm, 
which  is  a  piece  going  up  through  a  mortice  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  planks.  This  piece  is  fquare,  from  the  lower 
end  upward,  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  braces  ;  .  from  them 
to  the  top  it  is  cylindrical,  the  upper  end  being  bored 
hollow,  far  enough  down  to  communicate  with  the  braces.  < 
OP  is. an  iron  ring,  going  round  ihe  lube,  having  two 
(hanks  patting  up  through  the  head,  with  lerews  on  tires 
1  top 
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top  at  pq :  rs  is  a  ferrule,  nailed  round  the  tube.  The 
head  and  pipe  are  fo  nearly  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  pump- 
engine  above-defcribed,  that  they  need  no  farther  de- 
fcription.  The  whole  of  the  work  is  confined  within  a 
box  fet  on  wheels,  as  is  u filial.  It  is  all  conftructed  of 
wood,  except  the  fpears  of  the  pumps,  and  a  few  bolts. 
Engines  on  this  plan -might  be  made  in  any  place  where 
•a  common  pump  can;  the  inlide  work  will  not  be  more 
than  one  quarter  the  ex  pence  of  thofe  on  the  ufual  con- 
•ttrudtion  ;  and  the  labour  of  working  them  will  be  much 
lels  than  in  the  others:  thefe  conliderations  certainly  re¬ 
commend  them  to  attention. 

A  further  contrivance  for  converting  a  common  pump 
into  a  fire-engine,  particularly  on-board  of  (hips,  has  been 
recently  invented  by  M.  Robertfon  Buchanan,  of  Roth- 
fay  in  Scotland,  and  for  which  he  obtained  the  king’s 
letters  patent,  dated  March  3,  1796.  We  (hall  give  the 
particulars  as  fet  forth  by  himfelf,  viz.  This  pump,  like 
the  common  pump,  adts  by  the  p  re  fibre  of  the  atmo- 
iuhere  ;  but  poflefles  the  following  fuperior  advantages  : 
Firft,  The  water  is  difc barged  from  this  pump  through 
two  valves;  tire  one  called  the  inner  valve,  fituated  on 
the  bore  of  the  fudtion-piece,  through  which  the  water 
on  raifing  up  the  pifton  firft  partes,  and  thence  is  commu¬ 
nicated,  by  means  of  an  aperture  in  the  fide  of  the  pipe, 
to  the  fecond  or  outer  valve,  which  is  placed  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  cittern,  whence  it  pafies  into  the  fpout.  Se¬ 
condly,  The  outer  valve  is  not  only  within  the  command 
ot  a  perfon’s  hand,  and  may  be  at  all  times  cleared,  but 
is  made  fo  as  to  afford  a  communication  to  clear  the  in¬ 
ner  valve.  Thirdly,  thefe  valves,  not  being  confined  to 
any  particular  dimenfions  are  made  large  enough  to  ad¬ 
mit  any  body  or  fubftance  through  them  that  is  capable 
of  palling  through  the  fudtion-piece;  and,  being  placed 
near  to  each  other,  and  in  an  inclined  pofition,  gravel, 
dirt,  or  other  things,  cannot  eafily  lodge  in  the  pump, 
and  the  water  is  thus  refitted  or  wire-drawn  as  little  as 
pottible  in  patting  through  the  valves;  and  the  pump  is 
thus  alfo  made  not  liable  to  choke,  or  to  have  any  un- 
necefiary  wear  of  its  parts;  but  the  valves  may  alfo 
be  placed  horizontally,  or  in  any  other  pofition,  when 
circumftances  require  it.  Fourthly,  From  the  fize  and 
fituation  of  the  valves,  they  may  be  at  all  times  eafily 
taken  out,  fo  that  they  may  without  difficulty  be  readily 
repaired  or  renewed  ;  and  hence  this  pump  may  be  ef¬ 
fectually  ufed  as  an  engine  for  extinguifiiing  fire.  The 
following  inftrudtions  in  regard  to  its  conftrudtion,  will 
more  fully  explain  its  nature  and  principle  : 

This  pump,  in  its  body  and  parts,  is  made  of  wood, 
copper,  caft-iron,  or  any  other  metal  or  material  fuited 
to  fuch  purpofes,  or  partly  of  wood,  and  partly  of  me¬ 
tal  ;  but  metal  is  particularly  recommended  for  the  parts 
above  deck  on-board  (hips  ;  and  it  may  be  varied  in  form 
and  dimenfions,  as  fituations  and  circumftances  require. 
The  valves  beft  fuited  to  the  purpofes  of  this  pump  are 
of  the  kind  called  clack-valves.  Their  apertures  are 
made  of  any  form  or  ffiape,  and  of  any  dimenfions;  but 
the  elliptical  form  is  the  beft,  becaufe  it  has  been  found 
that,  where  the  apertures  are  of  this  fhape,  the  valves 
lofe  lefs  water  at  each  (hutting  than  when  they  are  of  a 
circular  form  ;  and  the  apertures  ought  to  be  made  as 
large  as  the  bore  of  the  fudtion-piece,  becaufe  where  the 
apertures  of  the  valves  are  of  the  fame  dimenfions  with 
the  bore  of  the  fudtion-piece,  the  water  will  be  thereby 
lefs  refitted  in  parting  through  the  valves.  The  valves 
may  be  made  of  any  metal,  but  brafs  is  recommended  as 
leatt  liable  to  raft.  A  fiat  piece  of  leather  is  fixed  on 
the  under  part  of  the  lid  to  render  it  elaftic.  The  lid  of 
each  of  the  valves  turns  upon  two  pivots,  which  have 
-freedom  in  their  fockets  to  rife  a  little  upwards,  that 
any  final  1  fubftance  which  happens  to  intervene  near  the 
hinge  may  not  prevent  the  lid  from  lying  clofe  to  the 
box.  The  bore  of  the  fudtion-piece  may  be  made  of  any 
fhape  and  dimenfions ;  but,  for  the  reafon  above-men¬ 
tioned,  it  is  beft  made  of  the  fame  fhape  and  dimenfions 
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with  the  aperture  of  the  valves.  For  the  purpofe  of  al¬ 
lowing  a  more  eafy  pafiage  to  the  water,  and  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  difeharge  of  oblong  pieces  of  wood  and  other  things 
which  may  be  broug.htT.ip  along  with  the  water,  the  bore 
of  the  fudtion  or  lower  pipe  fnould,  when  the  inner  valve 
is  inclined,  receive  a  bended  or  curved  form  as  it  ap¬ 
proaches  the  inner  valve,  fo  as  to  make  its  ultimate  di¬ 
rection  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  inclined  pofition  of 
inner  valve.  From  the  lowed  extremity  to  the  fudtion 
or  lower  pipe,  a  reticulated  grate,  extending  feme  feet 
upwards  on  the  outfide  of  the  pipe,  leaving  a  vacant 
fpace  between  the  outfide  of  the  pipe  and  the  infide  of 
the  grate,  may  be  fixed  with  advantage,  in  fituations 
where  there  is  any  danger  that  large  quantities  of  dirr, 
chips,  gravel,  cr  fuch  like  fttbftances,  may  lodge  in  the 
well,  and  choke  the  lower  extremity  of  the  pipe;  for, 
where  this  grate  is  fo  placed,  although  the  lower  extre¬ 
mity  of  it  fhould  be  choked,  the  water  will  find  a  free 
pafiage  through  the  openings  of  the  grate  above  the  dirt, 
gravel,  or  other  fubftances,  fo  retained  in  the  lower  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  pipe.  The  inner  valve  is  placed  below 
the  pifton  ;  that  is,  as  near  the  lower  extremity  of  its 
ftroke  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  admit,  and  is  fixed 
by  a  rabbet,  made  in  the  periphery  of  the  bore,  or  by  any 
other  means  moll  convenient  ;  and,  when  the  pump  is 
made  of  wood,  it  is  introduced  to  its  place  by  an  aper¬ 
ture  in  the  fide  of  the  pipe,  to  allow  the  water  a  pafiage 
to  the  outer  valve.  The  outer  valve  is,  in  this  cafe, 
fixed  in  a  frame  of  wood  which  covers  this  aperture,  to 
which  the  outer  valve  is  placed  oppofite.  The  frame  of 
wood  containing  the  outer  valve  is  inclofed  by  a  ciftern, 
with  or  without  a  moveable  lid,  for  the  purpofe  of  keep¬ 
ing  water  above  the  outer  valve  when  the  pump  is  in 
adtion  ;  and  the  water  is  difeharged  from  the  ciftern  by  a 
fpout,  placed  at  a  height  fufficient  to  keep  the  outer 
valve  covered  with  water  when  the  pump  is  in  adtion. 
A  triangular  piece  of  wood  is  fattened  on  each  fide  of 
the  interior  of  the  ciftern,  to  fecure  or  hold  the  frame 
of  wood  containing  the  outer  valve;  and  the  triangular 
pieces  of  wood  are  kept  tight  by  interpofing  tar,  tallow, 
or  any  other  fimilar  fubftance.  Thefe  triangular  pieces 
of  wood  are  eafily  removed  as  occafion  may  require  ;  and 
the  frame  of  wood  containing  the  outer  valve  may  be 
taken  off,  when  the  inner  valve  is  in  need  of  repair,  or 
when  a  more  free  accefs  is  wanted  to  it  than  the  aper¬ 
ture  of  the  outer  valve  admits  of.  The  above  is  the 
mode  of  fixing  the  outer  valve,  when  the  pump  is  made 
of  wood  ;  and,  when  made  of  wood,  the  working-barrel 
fhould  be  lined  witb  brafs  to  lefien  the  fridfion.  But, 
when  the  pump  is  made  of  copper,  caft-iron,  or  other 
metal,  lining  the  working-barrel  with  brafs  is  unnecef- 
fary  ;  and  the  outer  valve  is  fixed  in  the  fide  of  the  pipe, 
without  being  contained  in  a  moveable  frame  of  wood, 
and  the  triangular  pieces  of  wood  mentioned  above  are 
then  unnecefiary  ;  but,  in  order  to  introduce  the  inner 
valve,  and  afterwards  to  get  at  it  when  in  need  of  re¬ 
pair,  the  barrel  is  fattened  immediately  above  the  valves 
by  means  of  a  flanch.  For  the  purpofe  of  letting  fuch 
part  of  the  air  efcape  (which  is  colledted  in  what  is  called 
fetching  the  water)  as  does  not  find  its  way  through  the 
outer  valve,  a  fmall  air- valve  is  placed,  either  in  the  pif¬ 
ton,  or  between  the  lower  extremity  of  its  ftroke  and  the 
inner  valve  ;  but  it  is  placed  in  the  pifton  with  beft  ef- 
fedt,  for  the  purpofe  of  letting  up  a  little  water  to  aflift 
in  keeping  the  pifton  air-tight.  This  air-valve,  however, 
is  not  abfolutely  necefiary  in  either  fituation;  for,  the 
pifton  may  be  made  fo  pliant  as  to  allow  the  remainder 
of  the  air  fo  colledted  to  efcape  around  its  circumference ; 
and,  in  all  cafes  where  the  water  is  to  be  raifed  only  to  a 
fmall  height,  this  air-valve  is  unnecefiary.  Motion  may 
be  given  to  this  machine  by  means  of  the  common  brake, 
or  by  what  are  commonly  called  bell-ropes,  or  by  ropes 
led  horizontally  from  a  bended  lever,  or  by  any  other 
method  pradtifed  in  working  the  common  pump,  which 
it  refembles.  except  in  the  particulars  above-ftated.  In 

order 
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order  to  render  this  pump  occafionally  ufefnl  as  an  engine 
for  extinguifliing  fire,  it  is  only  necefTary  to  make  the 
piffon  air-tight  in  dcjcending,  as  well  as  in  afcending,  and 
to  fix  to  the  cittern  an  air-velfel  communicating  with 
pipes,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  cittern  be  made  air-tight 
in  every  part,  excepting  where  it  communicates  with  the 
air-veftel.  No  particular  method  of  rendering  the  pifton 
air-tight  is  eltentia!  ;  any  of  the  methods  in  common  life 
may  therefore  be  applied  to  it.  The  air-vefifel  may, 
without  any  inconvenience,  remain  fixed  to  the  cittern 
at  all  times,  which  will  be  an  advantage,  as  the  pump 
can  thus,  when  necefTary,  be  inttantly  applied  to  the  ex- 
tinguifhing  of  fire.  For  the  more  fully  underttanding 
the  conttrudtion  of  this  machine,  both  in  its  operation  as 
a  pump  and  as  an  engine  for  extinguifhing  fire,  a  corredt 
reprefentation  of  its  parts  is  given  in  the  preceding  En¬ 
graving.  Fig.  3,  exhibits  a  vertical  feftion  of  the  pump, 
in  which  the  fuftion-piece  is  only  fo  far  delineated  as  is 
necefTary  to  this  illuftration.  A,  part  of  the  fuftion-piece. 
B,  the  inner  valve.  C.  the  outer  valve.  D,  the  barrel. 
E,  the  pitlon.  F,  the  cittern.  G,  the  fpout :  a,  the  air- 
valve  in  the  pifton.  H,  the  air-vefifel.  I,  the  ajutage- 
pipe.  K,  a  colander,  which  is  necefTary  when  the  water 
is  mixed  with  any  extraneous  matter,  to  prevent  the  aju¬ 
tage-pipe  from  being  choked  :  b,  a  ferew  for  feettring 
down  the  air-valve,  when  the  pitlon  is  to  be  made  air¬ 
tight  in  defeending. 

Fig.  4,  exhibits  a  plan  of  the  pump,  wherein  the  Tame 
parts  are  marked  by  the  fame  letters  as  in  fig.  3.  The 
dotted  lines  reprefent  a  plan  of  the  fuftion-piece.  Figs. 
5  and  6,  exhibit  a  front  view  and  feftion  of  the  flopple 
commonly  ufed  for  plugging  up  the  fpout,  when  the 
water  is  to  be  difeharge-d  by  the  ajutage-pipe.  This 
flopple  is  covered  on  the  edge  with  leather,  or  fome  foft 
material,  and  is  made  with  a  bevel  inwards,  fo  that, 
when  admitted  by  its  oval  form  within  the  cittern,  it 
prefents  its  lefs  furtace  outwards,  and  is  prelfed  tight  by 
the  water  in  the  cittern.  The  drawing  here  given  repre- 
fents  the  pump  as  made  of  metal,  with  every  part  exe¬ 
cuted  under  the  inventor’s  own  diredtiori.  The  advan¬ 
tages  and  utility  of  this  contrivance  both  by  fea  and  land, 
mutt  be  obvious  to  every  diferiminating  mind. 

With  refpedt  to  the  common  fire-engine,  fome  very 
valuable  additions  and  improvements  have  lately  been 
made  to  it  by  Mr.  Jofeph  Bramah,  of  Piccadilly,  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and  for  which  he  obtained  the  king’s  letters  pa¬ 
tent,  dated  April  18,  1793.  This  machine,  with  its  ad¬ 
ditions  and  improvements,  are  correctly  delineated  in  the 
annexed  Engraving,  Plate  II.  the  defeription  of  which  is 
as  follows:  Fig.  1,  reprefents  a  cylindrical  vert'd  made 
of  wood,  and  may  be  of  greater  or  lefs  dimenfions,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  intended  lize  of  the  engine.  This  vefiel 
is  compofed  of  Eaves,  heads,  and  iron  hoops,  the  fame  as 
any  other  piece  of  cooper’s  work  made  for  holding  li¬ 
quor;  but  the  hoops  differ  from  tliofe  of  a  common  vef- 
fel,  by  being  made  to  tighten  with  a  ferew,  as  at  B,  in 
hoop  A  ;  becaufe  the  vefiel,  being  cylindrical,  cannot  be 
hooped  with  driving  hoops  in  t lie  ufunl  manner.  CC, 
are  two  Hits,  through  which  the  levers  pafs  which  re¬ 
ceive  the  handles  of  the  engine.  At  D,  is  a  man-hole, 
fufficiently  large  to  admit  a  man  into  the  infide  of  the 
vefiel  occafionally,  if  required  ;  this  hole  is  fiiut  up,  when 
the  vefiel  is  full  of  water,  by  a  bung  cornpofed  of  the 
fame  piece  which  is  cut  out  of  it,  being  cut  bevelling  out¬ 
ward's,  as  at  D,  fig.  2,  having  nailed  round  its  edge  fome 
leather,  or  other  loft  material,  for  rendering  the  junction 
water-tight.  Fig.  2  and  3,  reprefent  the  fide  and  end 
feftions  of  the  fire-engine,  and  exhibit  the  true  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  cylinder  fig.  1,  and  alfo  how  the  pump,  or 
hydraulic  part,  is  fixed  and  connected  therewith  ;  and  in 
what  manner  the  engine  is  to  be  filled  vyith  water,  and 
worked  ;  and  for  the  more  clear  and  obvious  difenmina- 
tion  of  its  parts,  the  fame  letters  of  reference  are  applied 
to  the  fame  parts  in  both  thefe  feftions.  EE,  fig.  2, 
(hew  the  two  heads  of  the  vefiel,  which  are  grooved  into 
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the  fides  of  the  cylinder,  at  proper  difiances  from  each 
end,  fo  as  to  leave  room  at  one  end  for  the  reception  of 
the  purnp,  and  one  of  the  handle-levers;  and,  at  the 
other  end,  room  for  the  lever  onlv.  Between  the  heads 
EE  is  a  fpace,  which  forms  the  interior  of  the  vefiel  or 
refervoir  F,  capacious  enough  to  hold,  in  this  engine, 
five  hogfheads  of  water,  ale-meafure.  G,  (hews  the  en¬ 
gine-pump,  with  one  end  of  its  axis  parting  through  the 
head  E,  in  the  centre  of  the  cylinder  ;  it  is  faftened,  and 
made  water-tight,  by  being  ferewed  down  to  the  head  E, 
all  round  one  of  its  flanches,  (having  a  piece  of  leather 
between  the  flatich  and  the  head,)  with  t he  ferews  hh,  &c. 
H,  is  an  iron-fpindle,  which  is  connefted  with  the  axis 
of  the  pump  at  L,  at  one  end,  and  the  other  end  partes 
through  a  ftufiingTbox  at  K,  fixed  in  the  head  E,  which' 
caules  it  to  be  v\ ater-tight.  In  the  fpace  M,  the  handle- 
lever  is  joined  to  the  fpindle,  by  being  driven  up  to  a 
fquare,  or  otherwife;  the  fpindle  H,  is  continued  on  to 
the  exterior  head  N,  and  has  a  pivot,  which  falls  into 
the  bull)  O  ;  this  handle-lever  moves  in  the  flit  C,  which, 
being  of  a  proper  length,  prevents  the  handle  from  being 
moved  too  far  in  either  diredtion.  The  other  handle^ 
lever  is  joined  to  the  axis  of  the  pump,  in  the  ufual  way, 
and  works  as  reprefented  at  the  pump  end  of  the  cylinder 
at  R.  P,  (hews  the  handle  of  the  engine,  difeominued 
at  that  it  might  not  interfere  with  the  other  parts. 
S,  is  a  Aiding  cock,  which  opens  and  flints  the  forcing 
arm,  that  communicates,  for  the  purpofe  of  filling  the 
refervoir,  by  the  pumping  of  the  engine  from  her  own 
Tuft  ion.  T,  is  the  fuftion-cock,  one  of  which  commu¬ 
nicates  with  the  refervoir  at  U,  and  the  other  arm  ex¬ 
ternally  at  V,  where  there  is  a  ferew  to  receive  the  fuc- 
tion  pipe  W.  X,  is  the  handle  of  the  cock,  which,  being 
turned  one  way,  opens  a  communication  to  the  relervoir; 
and,  when  turned  the  reverfe  way,  opens  a  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  fuftion-pipe  W  ;  fo  that  the  engine  will  work, 
either  by  a  fupply  from  the  refervoir  F,  or  by  a  fupply 
from  the  fuftion-pipe  W,  in  the  .ufual  way.  NN,  are  the 
two  external  caps  or  heads,  which  fiiut  in  all  the  works 
of  the  engine,  and  in  which  the  brafs  brufhes  or  bearings 
OO  are  fixed,  for  the  fupport  of  the  axis  of  the  engine, 
and  fpindle  H.  Y,  is  the  forcing  arm,  parting  through 
the  head  N,  on  the  outficle  of  which  is  a  ferew  for  the 
reception  of  the  hofe-pipe,  as  ufual  in  other  engines  : 
there  is  alio  a  brafs-cap,  attached  to  the  chains  vv,  which 
(crews  on  to  this  part,  when  the  refervoir  is  filled  through 
the  cock  S.  Z,  is  a  box,  fixed  on  the  upper  fide  of  the  cy¬ 
linder  F,  made  with,  a  lid,  for  the  purpofe  of  containing 
the  hofe-pipes,  and  various  other  implements  belonging 
to  the  engine  :  there  is  a  partition  at  b,  for  the  fecurity 
of  the  air-vertel  :  aa  are  blocks,  hollowed  out  on  the  up¬ 
per  fide,  fo  as  to  exaftlv  fit  the  circle  of  the  cylinder  F, 
as  appears  at  a  in  the  end  feftion,  fig.  3;  thefe  blocks 
are  firmly  fixed  to  the  cylinder  with  iron-bolts.  When 
the  machine  is  thus  prepared,  it  is  mounted  on  a  car¬ 
riage  with  four  wheels,  as  ufual.  The  only  particular 
to  be  attended  to  in  making  this  carriage,  is  the  height 
of  the  wheels,  io  that  the  centre  of  the  cylinder,' and  the 
axis  of  the  engine  OO,  may  remain  in  proper  height  for 
the  handles  which  work  the  engine.  Fig.  4,  reprefents 
the  top  of  a  perforated  bofs  or  nofe  to  the  branch  of  the 
engine,  made  of  copper,  for  the  purpofe  of  fpreading  or 
difperfing  the  jet  of  water  in  many  direftions  at  the  fume 
time.  Fig.  5,  is  a  fide  view  of  the  fame  bofs  or  nofe, 
(hewing  that  the  under  fide  of  it  is  not  perforated,  no  dif- 
charge  of  water  dozonzuard  being  necefTary,  on  account  of 
the  immediate  defeent  of  that  which  is  thrown  upwards; 
by  this  a  wafte  of  water  is  prevented.  The  holes,  per¬ 
forated  in  this  bofs  or  nofe,  nuift  be  of  larger  dimenfions 
than  tliofe  in  the  colander  of  the  fuftion-pipe  W,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  bofs  from  choking  with  what  palTes  through  (he 
engine  when  the  water  is  dirty  ;  about  five-fix teenths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  will  be,  in  general,  a  proper  fize  for 
a  large  engine.  This  bofs  or  nofe  is  meant  to  be  ufed 
in  fuch  cales  as  will  admit  of  a  near  approach  to  the  part 
5  H  where 
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where  the  fire  is  firft  begun,  or  at  any  other  period  when 
deemed  ufeful  ;  at  other  times  the  engine  is  ufed  with 
the  ufual  nofe-pipe.  The  next  figures  difplay  in  per 
fpective  all  the  parts  which  compofe  the  pump  or  hy¬ 
draulic  part  of  the  engine,  in  its  improved  ftate.  "Fig.  6, 
reprefents  the  internal  part  of  the  cylinder,  in  which  the 
ait  of  pumping  is  performed  ;  having  a  Ranch  at  each 
end  furnifhed  witii  female  fcrew  holes,  into  which  are 
fcrewed  the  two  caps. or  ends  of  the  cylinder.  Fig.  7,  is 
the  axis,  which  is  armed  with  two  wings  or  fans,  in  each 
of  which  is  a  valve  for  the  admifiion  of  the  water  through 
them  ;  all  round  the  external  edge  of  thefe  wings  is 
fcrewed  a  narrow  plate,  under  which  is  leather,  to  render 
the  wings  or  fans,  which  move  againft  the  interior  furface 
of  the  cylinder,  water-proof.  Fig.  8,  is  a  partition,  the 
lower  edge  of  which  is  joined  to  the  cylinder,  as  fhewn 
at  b  in  fig.  6,  and  at  C  in  fig.  9;  and  the  upper  edge  is 
made  fo  as  to  exactly  fit  the  circle  of  the  axis.  In  the 
upper  edge  of  this  partition  is  a  groove,  as  at  b  ;  when 
the  axis  is  fixed  in  its  place,  this  groove  is  filled  with 
junk,  or  fome  other  foft  material,  io  as  to  prefs  on  the 
axis,  and  canfe  it  to  move  water-tight;  this  partition  alfo 
divides  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder,  next  the  fudtion, 
into  two  compartments,  in  which,  on  each  fide  the  par¬ 
tition,  is  cut,  in  the  cylinder,  an  aperture  which  opens 
to  the  faction-pipe  at  G,  in  fig.  9.  Thefe  apertures  are 
opened  and  Ihut  by  two  valves,  as  reprefented  in  fig.  9  ; 
which  drawing,  at  DD,  (hews  the  collecting  difpofition 
of  all  the  interior  parts  of  the  cylinder  when  put  toge¬ 
ther.  Fig.  10,  reprefents  a  circular  plate,  one  of  which 
fits  into  a  rabbet  in  each  end  of  the  cylinder,  through 
which  plate  the  axis,  fig.  7,  pafles  in  a  (luffing  box,  at  L, 
fig.  10,  which  caules  it  to  move  water-tight.  In  each 
plate  there  is  a  (lit,  as  at  M,  which,  receiving  each  end 
of  the  partition,  fig,  8,  makes  it  firong  ;  and  when  the 
cap,  fig.  ti,  is  fcrewed  down  to  the  flanch  at  each  end  of 
the  cylinder,  with  a  leather  between  it  and  the  plate, 
fig.  10,  the  whole  is  rendered  entirely  water-proof.  Fig. 

1  a,  is  the  nut  of  the  (luffing  box  L,  fig.  10 ;  which,  being 
fcrewed  down  upon  the  (luffing,  fecures  the  engine  for 
immediate  life. 

FIRE-ESCAPE,  a  contrivance  for  the  purpofe  of  ref- 
cuing  perfons  from  houfes  on  fire.  Nothing  can  be  more 
interefting  to  humanity,  than  the  invention  of  machines 
calculated  to  Cave  unfortunate  beings  thus  threatened 
wit’n  definition  by  the  fiery  element.  The  following  is  a 
defcription  of  fome  machines  for  that  purpofe,  lent  to  the 
Lyceum  of  Arts  in  Paris,  in  1802,  that  the  commiffion 
appointed  to  examine  them  might  afcertain  which  of  them 
promifed  to  anfwer  bed  the  public  expectation. — The 
firfi,  which  is  railed  by  means  of  fnnple  parallelograms, 
fupports,  at  its  upper  extremity,  a  pulley,  into  which 
palfes  a  cord,  whereby  men,  (tationed  on  the  carriage, 
raife  and  lower  a  balket  intended  to  receive  the  perfons 
who  are  in  danger ;  but  the  author  has  not  conlidered, 
that  when  this  balket  is  charged,  fucli  a  weight  at  the 
extremity  of  the  parallelograms  would  be  too  great,  and 
would  infallibly  break  them  :  befides,  when  thus  fuf- 
pended,  it  Would  be  impoffible  to  bring  off  the  (ick  and 
infirm. 

The  fecond  machine  confifis  of  a  vehicle  on  four  wheels; 
on  planks  acrofs  it  are  fixed  the  two  firfi  uprights,  to 
which  is  attached  a  jointed  ladder,  in  an  inclined  pofi- 
tion;  and  which  is  folded  together  when  the  machine  is 
removed.  Two  other  uprights,  placed  about  two-thirds 
of  the  length  of  the  vehicle,  hold  a  grooved  frame,  in  a 
vertical  pofition,  intended  to  fupport.  the  ladders,  when 
unfolded  at  their  length,  from  the  front  to  the  hind-part 
of  the  carriage;  being  in  length  twenty  yards,  and  in¬ 
clined  forty-five  degrees;  fo  that  in  this  pofition  they  rife 
in  vertical  height  about  forty  feet.  To  the  top  of  the  1  a  ft 
ladder  is  fixed  a  platform,  for  the  purpofe  of  receiving 
the  fufferers.  But  this  platform,  when  charged,  would 
break  the  ladder  if  it  had  not  fome  fupport;  for  this 
purpofe  the  inventor  has  ingenioully ‘contrived  a  framing, 
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that  rifes  vertically  up  to  the  platform.  This  framing 
ftands  on  grooved  planks,  that  crofs  the  back  part  of  the 
carriage,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  if  the  ladders  are  un¬ 
folded  only  in  part,  the  framing  rifes  more  horizontally 
in  proportion,  to- fupport  the  platform.  Along  this  in¬ 
clined  ladder  mounts  a  bafket  or  box,  by  means'of  a  cord 
that  paffes  into  a  pulley  attached  to  the  top  of  the  plat¬ 
form.  This  cord  is  pulled  by  men,  fiationed  in  the  body 
of  the  vehicle.  The  cheft  or  box,  Aiding  the  whole 
length  of  the  ladder,  is  calculated  to  afford  a  facility  of 
efcupe  to  the  unfortunate  perfons,  whofe  ftrength  on  thefe 
occafions  cannot  be  depended  on.  The  principal  defeft 
of  this  machine  is  that  of  unfolding  the  ladder-,  by  means 
of  cords,  that  are  fo  liable  to  be  entangled,  and  which,  in 
moments  fo  urgent  as  thofe  of  a  fire,  might  be  attended 
vvitli  the  mod  melancholy  confequences. 

The  third  machine  is  conftrudted  in  a  waggon,  of  com¬ 
mon  width,  four  metres  in  length.  From  the  middle  of 
it  rife  two  uprights,  four  yards  in  height,  and  firmly 
fixed;  their  top  fupports  an  axis.  A  frame,  turning  on 
this  axis,  is  placed  horizontally  when  the  machine  is  re¬ 
moved,  and  vertically  for  actual  ufe.  Along  it  are  folded 
two  other  frames,  which,  when  extended  in  a  vertical 
pofition,  rife  to  the  height  of  about  fifty  feet,  a  height 
fufficient  to  reach  the  loftieft  pans  of  houfes.  The  parts 
of  this  framing  are  extended,  by  means  of  two  cords,  with 
pulleys,  each  of  them  being  pulled  by  one  man;  in  the 
fides  of  this  framing  are  placed  two  hooks,  by  which  it  is 
fixed  at  the  height  required.  The  top  fupports  a  plat¬ 
form,  which  is  firmly  fattened  to  it;  but  as  the  frame 
rifes  to  fuch  a  great  height,  the  platform,  when  charged, 
would,  from  its  unfteadinefs,  be  extremely  dangerous, 
had  not  the  inventor  adopted  two  ftrong  brafs  wires  be¬ 
hind,  and  two  others  in  the  front  of  this  platform.  The 
two  firft  run  in  a  parallel  direction  to  a  capftan,  placed  in 
the  back  part  of  the  waggon,  and  the  two  others  to  a 
capftan  in  the  front  ;  by  means  of  which  the  requifite 
tendon  is  given  to  the  cords,  and  they  firmly  keep  the 
framing  vertical,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  (lirouds  of  a 
(hip  fecure  the  mads  in  their  pofition.  Thefe  brafs  wires 
are  very- ftrong,  and  give  the  neceffary  fecurity  to  the 
platform,  which  will  thus  carry  feveral  perfons  without 
any  danger  of  tottering;  it  may  even  be  relied  upon,  that 
it  is  kept  in  its  pofition  as  fteadily  as  it  could  be  by  wood¬ 
work.  But  thefe  brafs  wires  ferve  for  another  purpofe  ; 
they  are  intended  for  the  cherts  or  vehicles  to  Aide  down 
from  the  top  of  the  platform  to  the  bottom  of  the  wag¬ 
gon,  and  afcend  in  the  fame  manner  by  means  of  cords 
that  pafs  two  pulleys,  adapted  to  the  platform  ;  the  cord 
of  the  cheft  belonging  to  the  rear  of  the  waggon  is  pulled 
by  a  capftan,  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  the  waggon,  and  ano-- 
ther  by  a  wheel,  which  ferves  to  regulate  the  velocity  in 
defcending. 

This  cheft,  raifed  to  the  platform,  is  particularly  in¬ 
tended  to  receive  the  unfortunate  people  ready  to  perifh 
in  the  flames,  the  women,  the  children,  and  the  infirm, 
who  are  to  be  placed  on  fteps  made  in  the  cheft,  which 
will  defcend  down  the  brafs  wires,  in  an  inclined  plane, 
without  fvving  or  (hock  :  when  landed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  waggon,  it  is  opened  before,  and  every  affiftance 
given  to  the  fufferers.  The  fecond  cheft,  which  is  in  the 
front  of  the  waggon,  is  raifed  in  the  fame  manner  to  the 
top  of  the  platform  by  means  of  a  cord  that  paffes  into  a 
pulley,  adapted  to  the  faid  cheft;  which  cord  is  to  be 
pulled  by  one  or  two  men.  This  cheft  is  for  railing  up 
to  the  platform  the  perfons  employed  on  the  occafion  ;  it 
may  likewife  be  ufed  in  any  exigence  for  the  fame  pur¬ 
pofe  as  the  firft.  Thefe  cherts  have  rails  to  affift  in  de¬ 
fcending  into  the  infide,  and  hold  two  or  three  perfons  : 
each  of  them  is  provided  with  four  ftrong  iron  (taples, 
through  which  pafs  the  brafs  wires,  thus  keeping  them 
perfePtly  fteady  in  their  courfe. 

The  platform  has  parapets,  which  fit  to  it  according 
to  whichever  fide  it  is  neceffary  to  place  the  te.iuporary 
bridge,  thrown  acrofs  to  the  window  of  the  houfe  that  is 
1  oa 
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on  fire  ;  this  bridge  is  flrongly  fattened  to  the  window  by 
means  of  grappling  irons,  and  is  provided  \v:,b  rails.  But 
on  thofe  tides  of  the  parapet  on  which  the  cherts  land, 
the  ingenious  inventor  has  contrived  (winging  gates,  with 
parapets  above  them,  which  are  puttied  "atide  by  the  chert 
at  the  moment  of  its  ariival  ;  thus  combining  all  the  fe- 
curity  and  difpateh  that  can  be. defined.  But  as  too  much 
facility  cannot  be  given  to  the  firemen  in  attending,  the 
artift  has  added  a  rope-ladder,  fattened  at  the  top  to  one 
of  the  upper  crofs-beams  of  the  waggon  ;  this  is  joined 
by  a  ladder  of  wood,  which  Hands  c-n  the  bottom  of  the 
carriage.  Thefe  two  ladders  afford  the  firemen  every  fa¬ 
cility  to  .fcend  with  celerity  to  the  platform.  This  rope- 
ladder  might  likewife  be  fattened  to  the  platform  on  the 
contrary  tide  to  the  fire.  The  waggon  is  kept  in  its 
pofition  by  blocks  placed  under  the  wheels. — Infteud  of 
ropes,  the  above  ladder,  if  it  may  be  thought  proper, 
may  be  made  of  brats,  with  fteps  of  wood  ;  as  rope  (teps 
are  rather  difficult  of  afcent.  Ail  the  upper  parts  of  this 
machine  are  of  iron  ;  the  platform  may  be  lined  with  iron 
plates  underneath,  to  preferve  it  from  fire.  The  inventor 
has  likew  ife  contrived  an  apron  or  fkreen,  alfo  of  plate  iron, 
fitted  to  and  fufpended  before  this  platform,  towards  the 
lioufe,  to  fecure  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  againft  the  fury  of  the  flames.  The  commifiioners 
of  the  Lyceum,  conceiving  that  this  machine  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  anfwer  every  purpofe  for  which  it  is  intended, 
as  a  recompence  for  his  labours,  decreed  M.  Daujon  their 
medal  as  a  reward  for  the  invention. 

Dr.  Collins’s  Elevator,  defcribed  in  vol.vi.  p.469, 
where  a  figure  of  it  is  alfo  given,  is  an  American  inven¬ 
tion,  well  calculated  to  refcue  unfortunate  fufferers  from 
houfes  on  fire. 

FIRE-EXTINGUISHER,  a  box  or  barrel,  charged 
with  a  chemical  preparation,  the  aftion  of  which  is  de- 
ftrudive  of  fire  or  combuftion.  This  invention  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  M.  Fuc'nes,  a  German  phyfician,  who  made  the 
experiment  in  1734,  on  a  lioufe  built  on  purpofe,  of  dry 
fir,  on  Legard  ifland,  in  Sweden;  the  government  having 
promifed  20,000  crowns  for  the  difcovery.  In  the  build¬ 
ing  were  placed  feveral  tubs  of  tar  and  pitch,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  chips,  all  of  which  were  fet  on  fire,'  flames 
iflfuing  through  the  top  of  the  houfe,  windows,  & c.  when 
he  threw  in  one  of  the  barrels  containing  the  preparation, 
which  immediately  quenched  the  flames;  a  fecond  barrel 
totally  cleared  away  the  fmoke  ;  and  the  whole  was  exe¬ 
cuted  to  the  fatisfabtion  of  the  fpectators,  and  to  the  no 
fmall  fatisfabtion  of  the  inventor,  who  was  about  to  return 
home,  when  unexpectedly  the  flames  broke  out  again, 
luppofed  to  have  been  let  on  fire  fecretly  by  fome  mali¬ 
cious  perfon.  Upon  this  the  hafty  mob  fell  violently 
upon  M.  Fuches,  and  he  narrowly  efcaped  with  his  life. 
He  foon  after  quitted  the  country,  and  never  could  be 
prevailed  on  to  return. 

In  England,  a  fimilar  invention  was  not  long  fince  pro- 
fecuted  by  Dr.  Godfrey,  wliofe  contrivance  is  thus  de- 
fcribed  by  Mr.  Ambrole  Godfrey,  his  grandfon.^  “  The 
»  machine  to  be  employed  contifts  of  a  fmall  portion  of  gun¬ 
powder  clofely  confined  in  a  box,  which,  when  animated 
by  fire,  ads  by  its.  elaftic  force  upon  a  proper  medium, 
and  not  only  divideth  it  into  the  minuted  atoms,  but  dif- 
perfeth  it  alfo  in  every  direction,  fo  as  immediately  to 
extinguith  any  fire  within  a  certain  di-dance.  This  me¬ 
dium  is  a  liquor  (trongly  impregnated  with  a  preparation 
of  antiphlogiftic  principles,  which  by  their  action  upon 
burning  materials  extinguith  the  flames,  and  reduce  them 
in  general  to  the  ftate  of  a  black,  coal ;  aiid,  by  its  oppo- 
fite  nature  to  fire,  hinders  the  remaining  fparks,  notwith- 
rtanding  the  admilfion  of  the  air,  from  kindling  the  flames 
afreth.'  By  this  means,  the  great  point  is  obtained,  in 
giving  {Efficient  lime  for  totally  extinguishing  any  remains 
of  fire.”  The  mode  of  employing  thefe  machines,  was 
that  of  throwing  them  into  the  different  rooms  of  the 
lioufe  in  which  the  flames  began  to  appear.  On  the  19th 
of  May,  1761,  Dr.  Godfrey’s  experiment  for  extinguith. 
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ing  fire,  was  tried  in  a  lioufe  erected  for  that  purpofe, 
near  Mary-le-bone.  Their  royal  highnelies  the  late  duke 
of  York,  prince  William  Henry,  prince  Henry  Frederic, 
a  great  number  of  perlons  of  rank  and  diltinCtion,  and 
many  of  the  learned  world,  gave  their  attendance  on  this 
interefting  occafion.  The  houfe,-  which  Was  of  brick, 
confided  of  three  rooms  one  above  another,  a  flair  cafe, 
and  a  wainfcotting  round  the  rooms,  of  rough  deal.  Ex¬ 
actly  at  twelve  o’clock  the  ground  room,  and  that  up  one 
pair  of  flairs,  were  fet  on  fire,  by  lighting  the  faggots  and 
fhavings  laid  in  them  for  that  purpofe:  in  about  fifteen 
minutes  the  wainfcot  of  the  under  room  was  thought  to 
be  fufficiently  in  flames,  and  three  of  the  machines  were 
thrown  in  ;  which,  by  almoft  immediate  and  hidden  ex- 
plofions,  inflantaneoufly  extinguillied  the  flames,  and  the 
very  fmoke  in  that  apartment  in  a  few  minutes  totally  dif- 
appeared.  By  this  time  the  firemen,  who  had  the  care  of 
throwing  in  the  machines,  gave  an  alarm  that  the  flair-cafe 
had  taken  fire,  and  that  it  was  necelfary  direCtly  to  go  to 
vvoik  upon  the  next  room  ;  which  was  accordingly  done, 
and  with  the  fame  decitive  effeCt.  The  experiment,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  univerfally  fatisfy  :  in  the  latt  inftance  efpe- 
cially  it  was  thought  to  be  too  haflily  put  in  execution; 
and  the  populace  without-fide  the  paling,  who  were  fup¬ 
pofed  to  amount  to  at  leaf!  twenty  thoufand,  and  wliofe 
curiofity,  from  t lie  very  nature  of  their  fituation,  remained 
much  diflatisfied,  began  to  grow  riotous  and  ncyfy.  For 
the  fake  of  the  experiment,  therefore,  and  to  remove  all 
manner  of  doubt,  Mr.  Godfrey  contented  to  a  third  ex¬ 
periment  in  the  upper  room,  which  was  entirely  of  wood. 
The  flames  were  now  fullered  to  get  to  a  considerable 
height,  and  even  the  window  frames  were  blazing,  before 
the  machines  were  thrown  in  :  which,  however,  anfwered 
exaCtly  as  the  former  had  done  ;  and,  being  quite  in  fight 

of  the  out-flanders,  met  with  univerfal  approbation _ 

Yet  was  this  invention  never  encouraged  in  England. — . 
The  hint  of  thefe  machines  is  faid  to  have  been  taken  by 
Dr.  Godfrey  from  the  invention  of  Zachary  Grey!,  who 
exhibited  fimilar  machines,  but  without  meeting  with 
adequate  encouragement.  He  is  faid  to  have  ufed  pot-alh, 
alum,  fal  ammoniac,  and  fome  other  faline  matters. 

Some  interefting  attempts  have  been  recently  made  on 
the  continent,  to  bring  thefe  fire-extinguifliers  into  ufe  ; 
and  apparently  with  better  fuccefs.  In  October,  1792, 
M.  Von  Aken,  of  Orebro,  exhibited  at  Stockholm,  the 
effeCt  of  feveral  fire-extinguifliing  folutions  ;  and  in  De¬ 
cember  following,  M.  Nils  Nyflroem,  apothecary  in  Nor- 
koeping,  fent  to  the  royal  fociety  of  Stockholm,  a  paper 
containing  the  principles  of  various  Ample  and  compound 
folutions,  for  the  fame  purpofe.  The  general  idea  there--' 
in  given  is,  to  impregnate  the  water  ufed  in  quenching 
fire  with  certain  incombuflible  materials,  whether  fahs 
capable  of  folution,  or  earthy  matters  held  in  ditfufion. 
The  choice  of  thefe  is  reprefented  as  a  matter  of  no  great 
confequence.  The  articles  mentioned  for  Ample  folution 
or  mixture,  are  wood-afties,  pot-allies,  common,  fair,  green 
vitriol,  herring-pickle,  alum,  and  clay  ;  the  compounds 
are,  clay,  vitriol,  and  common  fait;  wood-aflies  and  clay; 
red  ochre  and  common  fait  ;  herring-pickle  and  red  ochre. 
Thefe  are  chofen  principally  on  account  of  the  local  op¬ 
portunities  of  ealily  procuring  them.  They  are  to  be 
mixed  in  large  proportions  with  water,  and  the  thicker 
the  mixtures  are,  the  more  efficacious  they  are  found.  It 
is  fuggefted  that  the  cheapeft  material  in  many  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  would  be  the  bittern  of  fea-falt ;  which 
might  be  niixed  to  the  confidence  of  honey  with  prepared 
clay,  and  kept  in  calks  ready  for  dilution  when  wanted. 

M.  Nyflroem,  who  obtained  a  premium  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  rix-aollars  from  the  corporation  of  Norkoeping,  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  a  fire  in  that  town  occationed  him  to  pro- 
fecuie,  witii  greater  afliduity, .  a  feries  of  experiments  on 
the  properties  of  fubttances  capable  of  extinguifiiing  fire, 
which  he  had  begun  feveral  years  before;  on  hearing, 
however,  of  the  difcovery  of  M.  Von  Aken,  he  had 
dropped  the  inquiry ;  as  the  refpecuble  atleflations  of. 

that 
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that  gentleman’s  trials,  and  the  large  fcale  on  which  they 
were  made,  left  no  doubt  of  his  fuccefs.  Finding,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  particulars  of  the  preparation  were  with- 
holden  from  the  public,  M.  Nydroem  conceived  that  it 
might  be  wonli  while  to  communicate  his  own  refults, 
which  are  as  follow  :  To  ioo  parts  Swedifli  kanns,  equal 
to  three  quarts  Englilh,  of  water,  he  fepararely  added 
one  or  other  of  the  fubjoined  materials  or  mixtures  : 
12  parts  of  the  flrongeft  ley,  io  of  decrepitated  and  dried 
culinary  fait,  15  of  the  flrongeft  herring  pickle,  S  of  le¬ 
vigated  pot  aflves,  10  of  dried  and  levigated  green  vitriol, 

1  2  of  levigated  alum,  20  of  dry  levigated  clay,  10  of  a 
mixture  or  equal  parts  of  clay,  green  vitriol,  and  common 
fait,  1  2  of  equal  parts  of  ftrong  ley  and  clay,  10  of  equal 
parts  of  colcothar,  from  the  diftillation  of  aqua  fortis  and 
common  fait,  10  of  equal  parts  of  colcothar  and  herrring 
pickle. 

Thefe  proportions  were  found  by  fpouting  water  from 
a  fyringe  on  embers  and  on  rolin  mixed  with  tow,  faw- 
dult,  oil  of  turpentine,  &c.  in  full  blaze.  Combuftible 
materials  were  alfo  rendered  incombuftible  by  intmerfion 
in  faturated  folutions  of  fome  of  the  above  enumerated 
materials  in  boiling  water.  Red-hot  charcoal,  being  kept 
immerfed  in  them  for  a  few  minutes,  and  afterwards  dried, 
did  not  take  fire  in  confequence  of  melting  a  bit  of  bif- 
muth  on  it  by  the  flame  of  a  blow-pipe  ;  and  inftantly  as 
the  dream  of  air  ceafed  to  be  direfted  on  it,  the  ignited 
point  difappeared'.  Padeboard  dipped  in  th.efe  folutions, 
and  dried,  did  not  burn  in  the  flame  of  a  candle.  Rofin, 
fufed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  incombudible  mate¬ 
rials,  took  fire  with  difficulty  in  the  flame  of  a  candle, 
and  foon  went  out. 

Water  alone,  fays  M.  Nydroem,  is  a  perfectly  good 
material  for  extinguifbing  fire  :  but,  as  it  is  driven  up  in 
the  form  of  fleam  by  the  hear,  the  addition  of  other  fixed 
incombudible  materials  becomes  nccelfary  ;  for  thefe  pe¬ 
netrate  the  pores  of  burning  fubdances,  and,  by  prevent¬ 
ing  the  accefs  of  air,  not  only  extinguifh  them,  but  hinder 
the  fire  from  breaking  out  again.  If  any  one  choofes, 
he  may  take  as  much  extinguifhing  material  as  water  ; 
and  this  will  be  liquid  enough  to  be  injefted.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  powders  from  getting  into  lumps  when 
much  water  is  added  to  them  at  once,  they  fliould  be  fird 
made  into  a  pade  with  water  in  feparate  veflels. 

In  anfvver  to  an  objection  deduced  from  the  expence  of 
preparing  and  keeping  the  extinguidiing  preparations, 
M.  Nydroem  makes  the  following  remarks  :  1.  All  falts 
may  be  kept  from  crydallizing  by  a  lufficient  quantity  of 
water  in  clofe  veflels  ;  but,  as  unufually  fevere  cold  may 
occafion  the  bunding  of  the  veflels,  and,  as  liquids  re¬ 
quire  more  fpace  titan  powders,  alkaline  ley  and  brine 
are  the  only  fubdances  fit  to  be  kept  in  this  manner. 
The  tendency  of  fome  powders  to  at t raft  moidure,  and 
to  run  into  lumps,  is  not  a  great  inconvenience.  Many 
mineral  falts,  when  dried  and  pounded,  attraft  no 
moidure,  viz.  alum,  vitriol  of  zinc,  of  copper,  and  of 
iron.  The  lad,  which  is  the  cheaped,  after  having  been 
dried  by  a  gentle  heat  fo  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
pounded,  does  not  deliquefee.  Colcothar,  from  the  aqua 
fortis  rnanufaftory,  which  con  (Ids  of  vitriolated  tartar  and 
calcined  iron,  is  as  efficacious  as  vitriol  of  iron,  or  any 
other  mineral  fait,  mixed  with  earth  :  it  is  eafily  pounded, 
and  it  is  not  deliquefeent.  The  tendency  of  common 
fait  to  deliquefee  is  obviated  by  dry  clay  ;  which  addition 
has  two  advantages,  as  it  prevents  the  caking  together  of 
the  falts,  and,  by  covering  the  furface  of  the  burning 
materials,  prevents  the  accefs  of  air.  Clay  and  alkaline 
ley  form  one  of  the  cheaped  materials.  Lime,  where  it 
does  not  deliquefee  with  the  fait  employed  as  it  does  with 
common  (alt,  is  as  good  as  clay  :  but  the  latter  prevents 
the  engine  from  being  hurt  by  the  falts;  though,  when¬ 
ever  it  is  tifed,  it  ought  to  be  well  rinfed  with  clean  water. 

In  cities  or  towns,  a  mixture  of  clay,  vitriol,  and  fait, 
or  of  fait  and  colcothar  from  the  aqua-fortis  works,  will 
perhaps  be  mod  eadly  procured  ;  in  the  country,  clay  is 
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recommended  with  alkaline  ley,  or  brine.  Of  the  fimple 
materials,  whichever  is  at  hand  may  be  taken.  The  ley 
or  brine  mud  not  be  mixed  with  the  clay  before  it  is  ufed. 
The  difference  in  point  of  efficacy  is  not  material.  Much 
depends  on  the  preparation,  and  on  the  proportion  to  the 
water.  In  a  fublequent  paper,  M.  Nydroem  fays:  “I 
find  a  thick  mixture  not  at  all  prejudicial  to  the  quicknefs 
or  height  of  the  fpouted  dream  ;  and  the  more  extin¬ 
guifhing  material  is  taken  in  proportion  to  the  water,  the 
fooner  is  extinction  edefted.  The  bed  way  is  to  ufe  a 
thick  mixture  till  the  violence  of  the  fire  be  over  ;  then 
a  thinner  mixture  or  water  alone  will  fuffice.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  proportions  make  a  thin  pade,  and  may  be  diluted 
at  pleafure.  1.  Thirty  parts  of  a  mixture  of  clay,  vi¬ 
triol,  and  fait,  to  15  of  water.  2.  Aqua  fortis,  colco¬ 
thar,  and  brine  or  herring  pickle,  15  parts  of  each  to  7-1 
of  water.  3.  Equal  parts  of  ley  and  clay.  4.  Slaked 
lime,  30  parts  to  20  of  brine  as  drong  as  herring  pickle.” 

On  the  30th  of  September,  1793,  a  houfe  ten  feet 
fquare,  built  of  dry  wood,  with  two  doors  and  two  win¬ 
dows,  externally  and  internally  befniearea  with  tar,  filled 
with  faggots,  tar,  and  rofin,  and  having  faggots  on  the 
roof,  was  fet  on  fire  at  botli  doors  and  both  windows. 
In  a  few  minutes,  it  was  in  a  violent  blaze  ;  the  mixture, 
No.  1,  was  then  played  on  it  with  a  little  engine  ufed  by 
M.  Von  Aken  ;  in  fix  minutes  the  fire  was  extinguiflied, 
except  in  the  bundles  of  faggots  at  the  corners,  and  in 
fome  chinks,  where  it  was  put  out  with  water  :  twenty- 
eight  kanns  of  the  mixture  were  ufed.  Next,  fix  bar¬ 
rels  of  tar  in  full  blaze  were  quenched  with  two  other 
mixtures,  and  this  fo  quickly,  that  the  injeftion  was 
fcarcely  begun  before  the  fire  went  out. 

On  the  1 6 1 h  of  Oftober  following,  a  houfe  fixte'en  feet 
fquare,  condrufted  as  the  former,  and  covered  wdth  fag¬ 
gots  befmeared  with  tar,  was  fired  during  a  heavy  gale. 
The  mixture,  No.  2,  was  thrown  on  it  with  a  fyringe  having 
an  orifice  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  fire  was 
inftantaneoufly  damped,  but  the  fyringe  broke  ;  which 
accident  occafioned  a  delay  of  four  minutes,  and  the  fire 
was  not  extinguiflied  in  lefs  than  fourteen  minutes  :  lixty 
kanns  were  ufed.  Eighteen  barrels  tarred  within  and 
without,  in  full  blaze,  were  extinguiflied  in  half  a  mi¬ 
nute  by  the  mixture  No.  4.  Thefe  experiments  are  at- 
teded  by  a  number  of  fpeftators.  M.  Nydroem  concludes 
his  account  with  recommending  the  following  compofi- 
tions  for  guarding  wood  againd  fire  and  decay.  1.  Com. 
mon  fait  and  green  vitriol,  equal  parts.  2.  Common  fait 
and  colcothar  from  aqua  fortis.  The  folutions  (hould  be 
made  as  drong  as  podible,  and  be  laid  on  hot. 

We  cannot  furnifh  fo  full  an  account  of  M.  Von  Aken’s 
difeovery,  becaufe  he  waits  for  a  premium,  as  an  induce¬ 
ment  to  make  known  his  mod  effectual  preparation. 
The  circumdances  that  have  appeared  in  print  refpefting 
it  are  as  follow:  In  1790,  there  happened  during  the 
night,  at  Orebro,  a  conflagration  fo  violent  as  to  endan¬ 
ger  the  whole  town.  M.  Von  Aken  had  a  dilution  of 
vitriol  of  iron  and  alum  in  readinefs,  by  which  he  very 
quickly  extinguiflied  the  flames.  JHe  gave  the  Patriotic 
Society  at  Stockholm  a  particular  account  of  his  fuccefs, 
in  a  memoir  which  was  printed  in  the  tranlaftions  of  that 
fociety  for  1790.  He  there  obferves,  that  the  addition  of 
colcothar  to  the  alum  and  vitriol  would  be  highly  advan¬ 
tageous.  Since  that  time,  he  has  exhibited  experiments 
on  a  large  fcale  at  Orebro  and  Stockholm  before  the  royal 
family,  and  amid  an  innumerable  concourfe  of  fpeftators, 
with  the  mod  brilliant  fuccefs;  and  it  appears  alfo  that 
he  has  in  the  mean  while  confiderabiy  improved  his  pre¬ 
paration,  It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  lie  applied  to 
the  dates  aflembled  at  Gefle  for  a  reward  for  his  difeo¬ 
very  ;  and  the  Patriotic  Society  opened  a  fubfeription  for 
him  without  JucccJs! 

M.  Von  Aken’s  defeription  of  the  virtues  of  his  pre¬ 
paration  runs  in  thefe  terms :  “The  preparation  which  I 
have  invented,  extinguifiies  all  combuftible  fubdances,  as 
tar,  pitch,  rofin,  tallow,  oil,  fugar,  tow,  hemp,  flax, 

draw. 
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ftraw,  hay:  nor  can  any  of  thefe  things  be  fet  on  fire 
after  being  immerfed  in  it.  It  may  be  kept  dry  for  cen¬ 
turies  ;  and  it  lofes  nothing  of  its  edential  properties  from 
the  acquifition  of  moifture:  for,  when  dried,  pounded, 
and  lifted,  it  again  becomes  as  good  as  ever.  Moreover, 
the  materials  are  by  no  means  expenfive,  becaufe,  when 
mixed  in  proper  proportion  with  one  tun  of  water,  they 
produce  a  greater  effecl  than  3000  kanns  of  fimple  water. 
The  pipes  of  the  engine  fuftain  very  little  injury,  if  they 
be  walked  immediately  afterward.” 

The  experiments  made  by  M.  Von  Aken  appear  fo  fa- 
tisfa&ory,  and  are  fo  refpeftably  attefted,  that  we  con¬ 
ceive  it  highly  requifite  to  give  them  at  full  length. 

Exp.  1.  Four  fmall  houfes  built  of  dry  old  wood,  and 
filled  with  combuftible  fubftances,  were  fuccelTively  fet 
on  fire.  The  firfi  was  extinguilhed  with  water.  The 
bufinefs  went  on  (lowly  :  1500  kanns  of  water  were  ufed  ; 
the  roof  was  quite  burned  away,  and  of  the  Tides  there 
remained  but  a  few  firebrands.  The  fire  in  the  fecond 
houfe  was  extinguilhed  in  lefs  than  ten  minutes  :  forty 
kanns  of  a  compound  water  were  confurned  ;  yet  the  fire 
was  not  put  out  till  the  roof  was  burned  ;  the  Tides  were 
faved.  In  the  third,  the  flames  were  extinguilhed  in  a 
fliorter  time  :  though  the  Tides  were  tarred  within,  and 
the  quantity  of  combuflible  materials  was  much  greater 
than  in  the  firfi:  two  experiments.  Still  lefs  compound 
water  was  ufed  in  this  experiment.  The  fourth  houfe 
(built,  we  fuppofe,  of  materials  rendered  incombuflible,) 
received  no  injury  whatever,  either  in  the  roof,  Tides,  or 
floor,  though  all  the  combufiibles  within  were  confurned. 
A  piece  of  gypfum,  fufpended  to  the  roof,  fell  Toon  after 
the  fire  was  lighted  ;  yet  the  fire  did  not  feize  the  tube 
that  ferved  to  hold  the  gypfum.  The  heat  was  fuch  as 
to  make  the  Tides  appear  red-hot  externally.  The  fmoke 
made  its  way  through  Tome  joints  of  the  timber;  and  the 
matter  with  which  it  was  impregnated  Teemed  to  boil  ; 
neverthelefs  the  fire  did  not  feize  the  houfe.  Theattefia- 
tion  is  figned  by  above  forty  names  of  men  of  fcience,  re¬ 
putable  citizens,  &c. 

Exp.  2.  Before  the  governor  of  the  province,  and 
others. — A  wooden  houle  was  erefted  on  ports  ;  between 
every  piece  of  timber,  an  interval  of  a  finger’s  breadth 
was  left  ;  and  every  piece  was  fmeared  all  over  with  tar : 
the  houfe  was  fixteen  feet  fquare  and  ten  high  ;  it  was 
covered  with  fods  ;  doors  and  windows  were  open  ;  and 
it  was  filled  with  combuftible  materials,  as  faggots  and 
fhavings.  The  (havings  which  filled  up  the  windows  on 
the  fou th  fide  were  lighted  ;  the  fire  was  blown  up  by 
bellows  on  the  eaft  fide,  and  Toon  fpread  over  the  whole 
houfe  ;  the  roof  was  burned,  and  the  combufiibles  and 
the  walls  emitted  fmoke  and  flames,  when  M.  Von  Aken 
began  to  play  on  them  with  his  compofition  from  a  fmall 
engine  ;  in  five  minutes,  the  violence  of  the  conflagration 
was  To  far  fubdued,  though  the  wind  tended  conliderably 
to  increafe  it,  that  no  fire  appeared  but  at  a  few  filTures; 
and  this  might  eafily  have  been  extinguiflied  with  plain 
water  :  but  none  being  at  hand,  M.  Von  Aken  was  obliged 
to  go  on  with  his  compofition  ;  in  lefs  than  ten  minutes, 
the  whole  fire,  both  within  and  without,  was  completely 
extinguilhed.  The  magiftrates  found  the  (ides  fuperfici- 
ally  fcorched,  as  well  as  the  foil  ten  feet  round  the  houfe. 

Exp.  3.  In  prefence  of  the  king  and  many  attendants.-— 
A  houfe,  fixteen  feet  fquare,  ten  high,  of  old  dry  tim¬ 
ber,  fmeared  with  tar  within  and  without,  with  two  doors 
and  two  windows  open  and  caulked,  and  furrounded  with 
a  covering  of  earth.  Alfo  a  houfe  twenty-four  feet  long, 
fixteen  broad,  and  ten  and  a  quarter  high,  with  a  roof  of 
tarred  boards.  This  houfe  was  of  new  fir,  and  furrounded 
with  earth.  One  of  thefe  houfes  was  caulked,  in  order 
to  prove  the  applicability  of  this  method  to  fliips.  The 
earth  thrown  up  on  the  fides  ferved  to  hinder  the  heat 
from  fpreading  to  the  Toil  around,  and  injuring  the  feet 
of  the  perfons  employed  in  extinguilhing.  It  might 
have  been  removed  from  the  larger  houfe,  but,  as  earth 
newly  thrown  up  is  lefs  compact  than  the  foundation  of 
Vol.  VII.  No.  436. 
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a  houfe,  this  was  thought  unneceflary,  the  air  having 
abundant  accefs  to  this  houfe  as  it  was  open  on  all  fides. 
It  was  fired  on  the  26th  of  October,  1791,  having  firfi 
been  filled  with  draw  and  other  combuftible  materials, 
and  faggots  having  been  hung  about  the  fides.  In  thir¬ 
teen  minutes,  the  faggots  being  partly  confurned,  the  roof 
having  fallen  in,  and  the  timber  being  on  fire,  the  king 
gave  orders  to  begin  to  extinguifh.  In  lefs  than  three 
minutes,  the  fire  was  quite  out,  except  a  few  embers  in 
the  faggots  which  water  would  have  quenched,  though 
they  could  not  do  any  damage.  Forty  kanns  of  the  pre¬ 
paration  were  ufed,  but  fome  was  loft  from  the  aukward- 
nefs  of  the  firemen.  In  the  caulked  houfe,  the  fides  were 
befet  with  dry  faggots,  and  the  infide  was  filled  with 
ftraw,  pitch,  and  tar,  to  the  top  ;  over  which  was  laid  a 
covering,  that  was  alfo  heaped  with  combufiibles.  The 
houfe,  being  fired  at  all  the  four  corners  at  once,  was 
perfeftly  in  flames  in  fix  minutes  ;  they  then  began  to 
play  the  engine,  and  the  fire  abated  wherever  the  ftremu 
could  reach  :  but  the  covering  prevented  the  preparation 
from  getting  to  the  roof ;  and  it  was  neceflary  to  make  an 
opening,  on  which  "the  flames  were  extinguiflied  in  lefs 
than  eight  minutes  :  except  the  roof  and  the  faggots, 
which  yet  burned,  nothing  had  fallen  in,  and  the  timber 
was  not  touched  ;  in  fix  minutes  more,  the  fire  was  com¬ 
pletely  out.  Of  fix  tuns  of  materials  deftined  for  this  ex¬ 
periment  only  half  was  ufed. — His  majefty  was  pleafed  to 
teftify  his  fatisfadlion  on  the  occafion. 

Exp.  4.  Ten  barrels  were  placed  circularly  at  a  fmall 
diftance  from  each  other ;  and  on  thefe,  ten  others,  all 
tarred  within  and  without.  In  the  intervals,  dry  fir  twigs 
were  placed  fo  as  to  rife  rather  above  the  calks  ;  and  to 
tliefe  was  added  a  pile  of  boards  and  dry  wood  alfo  tarred. 
In  the  middle,  was  a  kettle  containing  fixty  pounds  of 
pitch,  which  was  then  made  to  boil  till  it  overflowed  and 
fet  the  calks  on  fire;  the  whole  burned  with  great  vio¬ 
lence.  It  was  however  extinguiflied  in  one  minute,  by 
five  kanns  of  the  compofition.  The  coating  of  the  calks 
was  burned  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  fo  that  the  effeft 
took  place  when  the  fire  had  attained  its  utmoft  violence. 
The  perfons  prelent  concluded  that  a  fh ip  on  fire  might 
be  faved  by  this  method. 

Exp.  5.  A  boat,  furrounded  with  one  hundred  tarred 
calks  filled  with  ftraw  and  other  combufiibles,  the  whole 
placed  fo  that  there  might  be  the  freeft  pofiible  accefs  of 
ajr,  was  fired  on  a  windy  day  ;  the  materials  on  fire  pre- 
fented  a  furface  of  1800  fquare  feet.  A  column  of  flame 
rofe  forty  feet  high,  and  was  topped  by  a  pillar  of  fmoke 
of  equal  height.  When  the  conflagration  had  attained 
its  utmoft  violence,  it  was  extinguilhed  in  four  minutes 
by  one  ton  and  a  half  of  the  prepared  water.  The  calks, 
except  a  few  almoft  confurned  which  lay  to  windward, 
were  found  in  the  fame  order  in  which  they  were  placed, 
and  charred  within  and  without.  M.  Von  Aken’s  engine 
throws  the  ftream  only  twenty  feet  ;  it  has  a  leathern 
feeding  pipe  of  fixteen  feet,  and  a  fpout  nine  inches  long, 
with  an  orifice  of  three  lines,  fcarcely  large  enough  there¬ 
fore  to  admit  a  goofe-quill  :  it  is  worked  by  three  men  ; 
one  pumps,  the  fecond  holds  the  leathern  pipe,  the  third 
guides  the  fpout. 

We  fiiould  efteem  ourfelves  fortunate  if  this  ftatement 
of  fails,  apparently  fo  well  authenticated  and  important, 
fhould  induce  any  fociety  or  fet  of  individuals  in  this 
country  to  treat  with  M.  Von  Aken  for  the  difclofure  of 
his  fecret.  We  think  his  preparation  not  likely  to  differ 
much  from  fome  of  M.  Nyftroem’s  mixtures :  but  M.  Von 
Aken  would  probably  demand  only  a  very  moderate  pre¬ 
mium,  to  which  lie  feems  well  entitled;  and  his  compofi¬ 
tion,  if  we  may  place  confidence  in  the  preceding  narra¬ 
tive,  mult  be  applicable  on  mod,  though  perhaps  not  on 
all,  occafions  of  diftrefs  and  danger  from  fire. — Might  it 
not  be  worthy  the  attention  of  the  government,  or  of  the 
infurance  offices  jointly  connected  ? 

dn  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philofophical  Society  of  Lau- 
fanne,  vol.iii.  the  abbe  Bertholou  gives  an  account  of  a 
5  1  fubftance 
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fubflance  which  he  calls  paper.fione,  invented  by  Dr.  Faye, 
phyfician  to  the  Swedifh  admiralty.  Its  compofition  is 
not  known:  but,  from  a  chemical  analyfis,  it  appears  to 
confift  of  two  parts  of  an  earthy  bafis,  and  one  of  animal 
oil,  mixed  up  with  two  parts  of  forne  vegetable  fubftance. 
At  Carlfcrone,  a  hut  was  built  of  dry  wood  covered  with 
this  paper,  which  is  not  more  than  two  lines  in  thick- 
nefs ;  it  was  then  filled  with  combuftibles,  which  were 
fet  on  fire  and  confumed  without  burning  the  building  : 
the  paper,  which  had  been  pafted  on  the  boards,  was  re¬ 
duced  to  a  cinder,  and  formed  a  kind  of  incruftation  which 
preferved  them  front  the  efi'eCts  of  the  flame.  As  this 
paper  readily  takes  any  colour,  it  may  be  rendered  orna¬ 
mental  as  well  as  ufeful. 

In  his  directions  for  extinguishing,  fires,  the  abbe  ob- 
ferves  that  water,  in  which  a  fmall  quantity  of  pot-alh  has 
been  difl’olyed,  is  more  efficacious  than  any  other  ;  he  alfo 
recommends  an  engine,  called  the  hydraulic  ventilator ,  in¬ 
vented  by  M.  Caftelli,  which  is  worked  by  vanes  inftead 
of  piftons,  and  may  be  managed  by  one  pprfon.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  afcribed  by  our  author  to  this  machine  are  very 
confiderable  :  but  we  cannot  fupprefs  our  aftoniftiment 
on  being  told  that,  with  a  cylinder  of  only  three  inches 
in  diameter,  it  will  throw  up  more  water  than  the  largeft 
fire-engines  :  however,  it  certainly  appears  to  be  lefs 
expenlive  and  more  portable  than  the  common  forcing 
pumps,  and  may  be  of  life  in  extinguifliing  a  fire  before 
it  has  made  any  great  progrefs.  The  utility  of  garden 
mould  with  wet  land,  in  this  refpeft,  is  well  known  :  but 
it  can  feldom  be  applied;  and  we  doubt  the  efficacy  of 
the  kind  of  catapulta,  which  the  author  recommends  for 
throwing  it  to  any  diftance.  The  remainder  of  the  me¬ 
moir  contains  fome  very  juft  but  obvious  remarks  on  the 
neceflity  of  a  regular  difcipline  among  firemen;  and  it 
concludes  with  a  particular  defeription  of  the  engines, 
cifterns,  and  pipes,  at  the  opera-houfe  in  Paris,  the  con- 
ftruCtion  and  arrangement  of  which  the  abbe  recommends 
to  be  adopted  in  every  public  theatre. 

On  the  nth  of  November,  1776,  Mr.  David  Hartley, 
then  member  of  parliament  for  Kingfton  upon  Hull,  made 
a  mod  fatisfaCtory  and  convincing  experiment  to  prove 
the  efficacy  of  a  method  invented  by  him,  for  preferving 
houfes,  (hips,  &c.  built  with  the  moft  combuftible  ma¬ 
terials,  from  fire.  Mr.  Hartley  had.  built  a  houfe  ex- 
prefsly  for  the  purpofe,  which  confifted  of  three  ftories, 
and  with  two  large  rooms  on  a  floor.  The  manner  in 
which  he  conducted  the  experiment  was  as  follows :  He 
firft  ordered  a  fire  to  be  made  on  the  deal  flooring  of  one 
of  the  ground-rooms ;  then  a  large  faggot  of  (havings,  fuf- 
pended  by  iron  from  the  upper  part  of  the  fame  room, 
was  fet  on  fire.  After  this,  the  ftair-cafe  was  fet  on  fire, 
both  above  and  below,  without  the  fire  extending,  in 
either  cafe,  beyond  the  fpot  on. which  it  was  lighted. 
Laftly,  the  other  room  on  the  ground-floor,  filled  alrnoft 
to  the  top  with  faggots,  pitch,  and  other  combuftibles, 
was  fet  fire  to;  but  though  they  all  burned  in  fu.ch  a 
manner  as  to  vomit  forth  a  perpetual  torrent  of  flame  and 
fmoke,  and  thereby  rendered  all  approach  within  thirty 
yards  of  the  windows,  on  the  outfide,  abfolutely  imprac¬ 
ticable,  the  room  adjoining  to,  and  that  immediately  over, 
this  temporary  Vefuvius,  continued  as  cool  and  as  accef- 
fible  as  if  no  fire  had  happened  in  the  houfe.  Nor  were 
its  walls,  floqrs,  and  cielings,  alone  preferved,  for  even 
fixtures  and  houfehold  furniture  were  thereby  rendered 
proof  againft  the  rage  of  this  otherwile  all-devouring 
element,  though  found,  at  the  fame  time,  fufficient  to 
prepare  iron  for  the  anvil  ;  particularly,  a  bed  being  pur- 
pofely  fet  on  fire,  little  more  of  it  was  confumed  than  the 
part  to  which  the  fire  had  been  immediately  applied. 
But  lingular  as  the  eft  efts  of  this  contrivance  for  fecuririg 
houfes,  (hips,  and  other  buildings,  from  fire,  muft  ap¬ 
pear,  the  means,  perhaps,  from  their  perfect  fnnplicity, 
may  be  thought  equally  extraordinary.  They  coiilift  of 
no’hingmore  than  the  thinned:  plates  of  iron  nailed  to  the 
joifts,  okc.  and  to  the  facility  of  execution,  may  be  added 
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the  cheapnefs  of  it,  as  the  additional  expence  of  buildings 
fcarcely  exceeds  three  per  cent. 

FIRE-FLY.  See  Lampyris. 

FIRE,  GREEK,  vulgarly  called  wild-fire ;  a  factitious 
preparation  of  combuftible  ingredients,  laid  to  burn  even 
under  water,  and  that  with  greater  violence  than  out  of  it. 
It  is  thought  to  have  been  compofed  of  fulphur,  naph¬ 
tha,  pitch,  gum,  and  bitumen  ;  and  it  is  only  extinguifli- 
able  by  vinegar,  mixed  with  fand  and  urine,  or  by  cover¬ 
ing  it  with  raw  hides.  It  is  even  faid  that  its  motion  is 
contrary  to  that  of  natural  fire,  always  following  the  di¬ 
rection  in  which  it  is  thrown,  whether  it  be  downwards, 
fideways,  or  otherwife.  The  French  call  it  Feu  Grcgeois , 
becaufe  firft  ufed  by  the  Greeks  about  the  year  660,  as 
noticed  by  Petavius,  <an  the  authority  of  Nicetas,  Theo- 
phanes,  Cedrenus,  &c.  The  inventor,  according  to  the 
fame  author,  was  an  engineer  of  Heliopolis,  in  Syria, 
named  Callinicus,  who  firft  applied  it  in  the  fea-fight. 
commanded  by  Conftantine  Pogonates,  againft  the  Sara¬ 
cens,  near  Cyzicus,  in  the  Hellefpont ;  and  with  fuch. 
effeCt,  that  he  burnt  the  whole  fleet,  which  contained 
30,000  men.  But  others  refer  it  to  a  much  older  date, 
and  aferibe  the  invention  to  Marcus  Gracchus  ;  an  opi-. 
nion  which  is  fupported  by  feverul  paflages,  both  in  the. 
Greek  and  Roman  writers ;  which  (hew  that  it  was  an¬ 
ciently  ufed  by  both  thefe  nations  in  their  wars.  See 
Scaliger  againfi  Cardan. — After  all,  perhaps,  the  invention, 
is  to  be  afcribed  to  other  nations,  and  to  a  ftill  more 
ancient  date;  and  that  it  was  ufed  among  the  Indians  in 
Alexander’s  invafion,  when  it  was  faid  they  fought  with 
thunder  and  lightning,  or  fliot  fire  with  a  terrible  noife. 
Others  attribute  its  invention  to  the  Chinefe. — For  a  fur¬ 
ther  account  of  it,  fee  the  article  Artillery,  vol.  ii. 
p.  232. 

FIRE-ORDEAL,  f.  Trial  by  fire. — Ordeal  was  of  two 
forts,  either firc-ordeal  and  water-ordeal,  the  former  being 
confined  to  perfons  of  high  rank,  the  latter  to  common 
people.  Blackfione. 

FIRE- PHILOSOPHERS,  a  fanatical  fed  which  ap¬ 
peared  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fixteenth  century,  and 
made  a  figure  in  alrnoft  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  The 
diftinguifhing  tenet  from  which  they  derived  this  appella-. 
tion  was,  that  the  intimate  eflences  of  natural  things  were 
only  to  be  known  by  the  trying  efforts  of  fire,  directed  in 
a  chemical  procefs  ;  which  was  the  doCtrine  of  the  rofy- 
crucians.  They  were  alfo  called  Theofophifis,  from  their 
declaring  againft  human  reafon  as  a  dangerous  and  deceit¬ 
ful  guide,  and  reprefenting  a  divine  and  fupernatural  illu¬ 
mination  as  the  only  means  of  arriving 'at  truth  a  they 
were  likewife  denominated  Puracelfifis,  from  the  name  of 
Paracelfus,  the  eminent  phyfician  and  chemift,  who  was 
the  chief  ornament  and  leader  of  this  extraordinary  feCf. 
It  was  patronifed  in  England  by  Robert  Fludd,  who  en¬ 
deavoured  to  illuftrate  the  philofophy  of  Paracelfus  in  a, 
great  number  of  treatifes;  in  France,  it  was  zealoufly  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Rivier;  in  Denmark,  by  Severinus;  in- Ger¬ 
many,  by  Kunrath,  an  eminent  phyfician  of  Drefden  ;  and 
in  other  countries  by  zealous  votaries  who  aftumed  a 
ftriking  air  of  piety  and  devotion.  See  the  article  Rosy-, 
crucians. 

FIRE-PLACE,  th e  a r c h i t e (Rural  contrivance  for  com¬ 
municating  heat  to  rooms  ;  and  alfo  for  anfwering  va¬ 
rious  purpofes  of  arts  and  manufacture.  The'  general 
properties  of  air  and  fire,  on  which  their  conftruCtion 
chiefly  depends,  are  the  following,  viz.  that  air  is;  rare¬ 
fied  by  heat,  and  condenfed  by  cold  ;  i.  e.  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  of  air  takes  up  more  fpace  when  warm,  than  when, 
cold.  Air  rarefied  and  expanded  by  heat,  is  fpecifically 
lighter  than  it  was  before,  and  will  rife  in  other  air  of 
greater  denfity  :  fo  that  a  fire  being  made  iff  any  chimney,, 
the  air  about  and  over  the  fire  is  rarefied  by  the  heat, 
thence  becomes  lighter,  and  fo  rifes  in  the  funnel,  and 
goes  out  at  the  top  of  the  chimney  :  the  other  air  in  the 
room,  flowing  towards  the  chimney,  fupplies  its  place,, 
is  then  rarefied  in  its  turn,  and  rifes  likewife  j  and  the, 
4  pitted 
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place  of  the  air  thus  carried  out  of  the  room  is  fupplied 
by  frefli  air  coming  in  through  doors  and  windows,  or, 
if  they  be  (hut,  through  every  crevice  with  violence  ; 
or,  if  the  avenues  to  the  room  be  fo  clofed  up,  that  little 
or  no  frefli  fupply  of  air  can  be  obtained,  the  current  up 
the  funnel  mu  ft  flag;  and  the  fmoke,  no  longer  driven 
up,  will  float  about  in  the  room. 

Upon  thefe  principles,  various  contrivances  of  fire¬ 
grates  and  ftoves  have  been  devifed,  from  the  old  very 
open  and  wide  chimney  places,  down  to  the  prcl'ent  dole 
ones,  which  are  much  narrowed  in  the  front,  opening,  by 
fide  and  back  jambs,  and  a  low  breaft  or  mantle,  beliaes 
the  convenience  of  a  flap,  called  a  regifter,  that  covers 
the  top  of  the  fire-fiove,  but  opening  to  any  degree  with 
a  fmall  winch,  which  lifts  the  back  part  Hoping  upwards, 
and  fo  throws  the  fmoke  freely  up  the  funnel,  and  yet 
admitting  as  little  air  to  pafs  as  you  pleafe  ;  by  which 
fimple  means  the  warm  air  is  kept  very  much  in  the 
room,  while  the  narrow  and  doping  orifice  promotes  the 
briflc  afcent  of  the  fmoke,  and  yet  prevents  its  return 
down  again,  for  the  fame  reafon. 

The  conflmdlion  of  fire-places  and  grates  has  of  late 
been  confiderably  improved  under  the  direction  of  the 
ingenious  count  Romford,  vvhofe  grand  defign  in  thefe 
labours  has  been  to  employ  fcience  and  philofophy  to  in- 
creafing  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  domeftic  life. 
His  obfervations  on  the  mode  by  which  rooms  become 
warm  through  the  medium  of  artificial  fires,  are  full  of 
intereft,  and  merit  attention  from  all  perfons  who  regard 
their  health. — “  In  all  our  reafonings  and  fpeculations 
relative  to  the  heating  of  rooms  by  means  of  open  chim¬ 
ney  fires,  (fays  the  count,)  we  muft  never  forget  that  it 
is  the  room  that  heats  the  air,  and  not  the  air  that  heats 
the  room.  The  rays  that  are  fent  off  from  the  burning 
fuel  generate  heat,  only  when  and  where  they  are  flopped, 
or  abforbed,  consequently  they  generate  no  heat  in  the 
air  in  the  room,  in  palling  through  it,  becaufe  they  pafs 
through  it,  and  are  not  flopped  by  it  ;  but,  (Inking  againft 
the  walls  of  the  room,  or  againft  any  folid  body  in  the 
room,  thefe  rays  are  there  flopped  and  abforbed,  and  it 
is  there  that  the  heat  found  in  the  room  is  generated. 
The  air  in  the  room  is  afterwards  heated  by  coming  into 
contact  with  thefe  folid  bodies.  Many  capital  miftakes 
have  arifen  from  inattention  to  this  mod  important  fa£t.” 
— The  count  then  forcibly  illuflrates  the  bad  effects  that 
muft  refult  from  the  prefent  method  in  which  our  apart¬ 
ments  are  generally  warmed.  A  large  open  fire-place, 
containing  a  great  quantity  of  burning  fuel,  throws  out  a 
copious  ftream  of  heat,  which  fcorches  the  part  of  the 
body  turned  towards  it,  while  the  temperature  of  the 
other  fide  is  chilled  by  the  rapid  currents  of  cold  air 
which  are  traverling  the  room  in  all  directions,  in  order 
to  fupply  the  enormous  wade  of  air  confumed  in  the 
chimney.  Hence  we  muft  be  at  once  fenlible  of  the  fu- 
perior  advantage  of  a  fire-place,  in  which  lets  heat  indeed 
is  generated,  but  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  diffufe  itfelf 
more  equably  through  the  room,  and  a  fmaller  portion 
of  it  carried  up  the  chimney  :  and  hence  we  perceive  the 
great  utility  of  doled  fire-places,  regifter  ftoves,  and 
other  fimilar grates,  invented  by  this  judicious  philo fopher. 

Another  apparatus,  called  the  Penfylvania  fire-place, 
was  invented  by  Dr.  Franklin.,  by  which  a  room  is  kept 
very  warm  by  a  conflant  fupply  of  frelh  hot  air,  that 
pafles  into  it  through  the  (love  itfelf.  See  the  articles 
Grate,  Stove,  Sec. 

FIRE-POT,  J'.  in  the  military  art,  a  fmall  earthen  pot, 
into  which  is  put  a  grenade,  filled  with  fine  powder  till 
the  grenade  be  covered  ;  the  pot  is  then  covered  with  a 
piece  of  parchment,  and  two  pieces  of  match  laid  acrofs 
and  lighted.  This  pot  being  thrown  where  it  is  defigned 
to  do  execution,  breaks  and  fires  the  powder,  and  this 
again  fires  the  grenade,  which  ought  to  have  no  fuze, 
that  its  operation  may  be  the  quicker. 

FIRE-RA'S ANT,  in  military  taftics,  a  firing  from 
the  artillery  and  fmall  arms,  diredled  parallel  to  the 
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horizon,  or  to  thofe  parts  of  the  works  of  a  place  that 
are  defended. 

FIRE-RESI'DUUM,  f.  in  combuflion,  the  calx  or 
cinder  produced  from  a  burnt  body. — See  the  article  Che¬ 
mistry,  vol.  iv.  p.  195.  —  It  often  happens,  after  the  ca¬ 
lamity  of  great  fires,  that  the  calces  or  cinders  are  capable 
of  being  converted  to  many  ufeful  purpofes,  and  by  this 
means  of  refloring  to  the  unfortunate  fufferers  fotne  part 
of  the  Ioffes  they  might  have  fuftained.  This  fact  lias 
been  very  recently  proved  by  fome  ingei  ions  and  inte- 
refting  experiments,  made  by  Mr.  Matthew  Gregfon  of 
Liverpool,  upon  the  burnt  materials  remaining  after  the 
dreadful  fire  in  that  town,  which  happened  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1S02.  Thefe  experiments  were  communicated  to  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Sec.  in  the  Adel  phi, 
London,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1803,  and  for  which  the 
focietv  unanimously  voted  Mr.  Gregfon  their  gold  medal, 
value  thirty  guineas. — We  (hall  give  the  particulars  of 
thefe  experiments  in  the  author’s  own  words  : 

“  I  was  not  prefent  at  the  late  dreadful  fire  in  Liver¬ 
pool,  when  fo  many  large  warehoufes  were  burnt  to  the 
ground,  and  the  greateft  part  of  their  contents  deftroyed 
to  an  imm  nfe  amount.  I  returned.home  about  ten  days 
after  the  accident ;  the  ruins  yet  fmoking,  and  the  articles 
ft  ill  burning.  The  firfl  time  I  went  to  the  fpot,  1  col- 
ledled  the  following  fpecimens,  a  part  of  which  accom¬ 
pany  this  letter. 

N°.  1,  is  burnt  fugar,  marked  S.B.  or  fweet  black. 

2,  is  burnt  wheat, - V.  B.  or  vegetable  black* 

3,  is  burnt  rice,  - R.  B.  or  rice  black. 

4,  is  burnt  fine  American  barrel  flour. 

5,  is  burnt  cotton. 

Thefe  are  accompanied  with  an  account  of  the  amount' 
and  fales  of  the  damaged  articles  of  every  defeription, 
which  produced,  as  nearly  as  can  be  efiimated,  13,050!. 

I  have  likewife  attempted  an  eftimate  of  what  might  have 
been  ftill  further  faved  to  individuals,  and  to  the  public,, 
to  infurance  offices,  & c.  if  the  plan  I  have  lince  formed 
had  been  then  adopted.  On  the  article  of  grain  only, 

I  eftimate  the  laving  to  be  forty-four  thoufand  pounds  more 
thanzoas  recovered,  which  is  far  more  than  three  times  the. 
fum  on  this  one  article  alone ;  and  I  conclude  this  having 
to  be  nearly  as  much  again  upon  rice,  fugar,  molaffes, 
cotton,  coffee,  hemp.  Sec.  Fully  imprelled  with  this 
idea,  I  wifli  to  make  known,  for  the  public  benefit,  my 
invention  for  converting  thofe  ruins,  after  a  fire,  to  the 
meft  ufeful  purpofes ;  and  I  very  much  wonder,  that  hun¬ 
dreds  who  law  the  ruins,  did  not  attempt  fomething  for 
the  recovery  in  part  of  this  valuable  property,  which  waS- 
configned  to  the  dunghill,  or  carried  away  by  the  tide. 

N°.  1.  The  burnt  fugar  was  reduced  to  a  fine  powder, 
and  was  tried  as  a  water-colour  paint.  As  a  varnifh- 
ground  it  is  valuable;  and  as  an  oil-colour,  it  is  ufeful 
upon  mahogany.  It  was  tried  as  a  printing-ink,  and 
proved  very  good. 

N°.  2.  Burnt  wheat  was  only  reduced  to  a  fine  powder. 
This  all’o  produced  water-colour,  varnifh,  and  oil  colour; 
and  as  a  printing  ink  the  colour  was  good. — My  painter, 
not  having  the  leaft  knowledge  of  what  he  was  ufing, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  either  of  them  are  preferable 
to  ivory  or  lamp  black  ;  that  they  have  a  good  body  in  oil, 
and  fpend  freely  in  water.  He  likewife  further  ftates, 
that  the  vegetable  black,  as  I  call  it,  is  of  a  ftronger  body, 
and  of  the  two  is  the  bell  black  in  oil,  being  a  folid  good 
colour,  and  drying  very  rapidly.  He  prefers  the  S.B. 
or  fweet  black,  in  varnifh  ;  and  in  water  he  conceives  it 
to  be  a  better,  warmer,  and  richer,  colour,  than  any  In¬ 
dian  ink  he  ever  tiled  ;  and  it  much  refenibles  that  article, 
working  full  as  freely,  and  f pending! equally  well.  Among 
thefe  fpecimens,  N°.  3,  marked  R.B,  or  rice  black,  dries 
better  than  that  marked  V.B. 

M°.  4,  is  afpecimen  of  American  fine  flour,  which  when 
dug  up  was  in  the  form  of  the  calk,  the  fame  being  burnt, 
and  the  flour  left  brown.  I  have  converted  a  part  of  it 
into  brown  powder  for  hair,  which  is  not  very  falhionable 
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at  prefent,  or  it  would  have  anfvvered  well.  However, 
contrary  to  my  expectations,  on  pounding  it  fine,  and 
boiling  it  in  water,  I  find  it  makes  an  excellent  palte.  It 
will  a'ifo  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  pafte  for  manufacto¬ 
ries.  Some  of  the  grain  was  not  fufficiently  burnt,  for 
it  fermented  when  carried  to  the  dunghill  ;  but  I  have 
no  hefitation  in  affirming  that  the  timber  and  charcoal  on 
the  prentifes  was  fufficient  to  have  calcined  the  whole  of 
the  grain  in  a  manner  fuitable  for  a  bafis  for  black  water 
colour,  varni fit -black,  black  oil  colour,  or  printing  ink, 
to  all  which  purpofes  the  materials  are  fo  very  applicable, 
and  fo  eafily  converted.  That  corn,  when  charred,  is 
incorruptible,  is  a  fa£t  that  was  known  to  the  ancients  ; 
and  if  fo,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  the  colour  will  be 
durable.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  fay  whether  it  may  be 
ufed  for  dying  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Chi- 
nefe  make  Indian  ink  of  rice,  or  fome  vegetable  black. 

The  burnt  rice,  N°.  3,  and  the  burnt  cotton,  N°.  3,  I 
am  informed,  will  coft  at  the  utmoft  eight  (hillings  the 
hundred  weight  for  grinding.  Manganefe  is  ground  for 
the  bleacher’s  ufe,  at  thirty  (hillings  per  ton,  which  is  a 
harder  fubftance.  My  painter  affures  me,  that  for  the 
reprelentatiou  of  oak,  he  knows  no  colour  equal  to  B, 
without  any  figuring  or  dafning;  and,  as  a  glazing  colour 
upon  a  white  ground,  it  is  very  applicable.  We  have 
frequent  cargoes  of  grain  and  flour  deftroyed,  or  ren¬ 
dered  of  little  value,  in  long  voyages,  by  heating;  the 
value  may  therefore  be  increafed  by  a  converfion  of  them 
to  thefe  ufeful  purpofes;  and  the  drying  quality  will  re¬ 
commend  their  ufe,  as  lamp-black  is  much  objebted  to 
for  being  a  flow  drier.” 

(Signed)  Matthew  Gregson. 
Liverpool,  April  26,  1803. 

The  following  certificates  are  fuper-added: — From 
Mr.  W.  Redmore  Bigg,  N°.  123,  Great  Ruflel-ftreet, 
dating,  that  he  had  fent  a  flight  painted  (ketch  as  a  fpe- 
cimen;  that  it  appears  to  him  a  flrong  and  deep  black, 
and  he  thinks  ftronger  than  ivory-black;  that  it  works 
free,  and  produces  a  clean  and  clear  colour  with  white, 
and  no  doubt  will  work  equally  well  with  other  colours ; 
that  he  has  tiled  the  drying  oil  with  it,  and  it  dries  very  well. 

From  Mr.  J.  B.  Brooks,  N°.  21,  Old  Bond-dreet;  dat¬ 
ing,  that  having  printed  fome  paper  in  the  ttfual  manner 
of  paper  daining  in  (ize,  with  the  Ample  black  marked 
V.  B.  he  found  it  to  be  a  better  colour  than  blue-black 
or  lamp-black,  which  are  generally  ufed ;  and  he  thinks 
it  will  anfwer  better  for  printing  than  either. 

From  Mr.  John  Tootle,  paper-flamer,  dating,  that  the 
vegetable-black,  fent  him  by  Mr.  Gregfon,  would  anfwer 
every  purpofe  for  a  black  in  their  manufaftory,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  fo  for  laying  grounds  for  black  borders ;  as  it 
has  more  body  than  lamp-black,  and  will  cover  the 
.ground  with  one  colouring,  but  that  with  lamp-black 
they  are  obliged  to  colour  twice. 

From  Mr.  Henry  Buckley,  N°.  161,  Strand,  dating, 
that  on  trial  of  the  black  produced  from  burnt  wheat, 
he  found  it  to  pofl’efs  a  much  dronger  body  than  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  blacks  now  in  ufe;  and  that  it  has  an  addi¬ 
tional  valuable  property  of  drying  without  any  other 
auxiliary  than  the  boiled  oil  in  which  it  is  ground  ;  that 
this  quality  adds  confiderably  to  its  utility,  as  the  com¬ 
mon  blacks  are  frequently  dried  with  great  difficulty, 
even  with  two  or  three  chemical  'dryers, "and  the  ufe  of 
boiled  oil  in  addition.  Some  farther  remarks  were  made 
by  Mr.  Gregfon,  to  (hew  that  burnt  grain  will  anfwer  the 
purpofes  of  charcoal  in  various  fmelting  works;  and  that 
the  burnt  grain  carted  from  the  Goree  fire,  at  Liverpool, 
which  fold  for  only  322I.  would  have  produced  jo,oool. 
if  applied  to  the  nfes  of  charcoal. 

Fi  RE-RIJN'NING,  is  when  ranks  of  foldiers  fire  one 
after  another,  or  when  the  lines  of  an  army  are  drawn 
out  fo  fire  on  account  of  a  viftory;  in  which  cafe  each 
fq uadi. on  or  battalion  takes  the  fire  from  that  on  its  right, 
Iron;  the  right  of  the  firfl  line  to  the  left,  and  from  the 
left  to  the  right  of  the  fecontj  line,  c. 
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FIRE-SHIP,  f.  in  naval  taftics,  a  veflel  charged  with 
combudible  materials,  which,  having  the  wind  of  an 
enemy’s  (hip,  grapples  her,  and  fets  her  on  fire.  Ander- 
fon,  in  his  Hiflory  of  Commerce,  vol.  i.  p,  432,  afcribes 
the  invention  to  the  Englifii,  in  this  indance,  viz.  fome 
veffels  being  filled  with  combudible  matter,  and  fent 
among  the  Spanifh  (hips  compofing  the  Invincible  Anna- 
da  in  1588;  and  hence  arofe,  it  is  faid,  the  terrible  in¬ 
vention  of  fire-fhips.  But  Livy  informs  us,  that  the 
Rhodians  had  invented  a  kind  of  fire-fhips,  which  were 
ufed  in  jun&ion  with  the  Roman  fleet  in  their  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  Syrians,  in  the  year  190  before  Chrid: 
cauldrons  of  combudible  and  burning  materials  were 
luing  out  at  their  prows,  fo  that  none  of  the  enemies’ 
(hips  durd  approach  them:  for  thefe  fell  on  the  enemies’ 
gallies,  druck  their  beaks  into  them,  and  at  the  fame  time 
Let  them  on  fire.  Livy^Va.  37.  c.  30. 

FIRE-WORKS,  preparations  of  gunpowder,  fulphur, 
and  other  inflammable  and  combudible  ingredients,  ufed 
on  occafion  of  public  rejoicings,  and  other  fclemnities. 
The  invention  of  fire-works  is  attributed,  by  M.  Malm- 
del,  to  the  Florentines  and  people  of  Sienna;  who  found 
out  likewife  the  method  of  adding  to  them  decorations 
of  ftatues,  with  fire  ifliiing  from  their  eyes  and  mouth. — 
For  the  art  of  preparing  them,  fee  the  article  Pyro- 
TECHNY. 

By  the  law,  no  perfon  whatfoever  (hall  make,  fell,  or 
let  off,  fquibs,  rockets,  ferpents,  &c.  or  prepare  cafes, 
moulds,  &c.  for  making  fuch  fquibs;  and  every  fitch 
offence  (hall  be  adjudged  a  common  nuifance;  and  per- 
fons  making  or  felling  fquibs  (hall  fotfeit  five  pounds. 
Perfon s  throwing  or  firing  fquibs,  &c.  or  fullering  them 
to  be  thrown  or  fired  from  their  houfes,  incur  a  penalty 
of  twenty  (hillings.  Likewife  perfons  throwing,  calling, 
or  firing,  or  aiding  or  affiffing  in  the  throwing,  cafting,  or 
firing,  of  any  fquibs,  rockets,  ferpents,  or  other  fire-works, 
in  or  into  any  public  ffreet,  houfe,  (hop,  river,  highway, 
road,  or  palfage,  incur  the  like  penalty  of  twenty  (hil¬ 
lings,  and  on  non-payment  may  be  committed  to  the  houfe 
of  corredfion.  9  &  10  Will.  III.  c.  7.  This  ftatute  does 
not  take  from  any  perfon  injured,  by  throwing  of  fquibs, 
&c.  the  remedy  at  common-law;  for  the  party  may  main¬ 
tain  a  fpecial  a  ft  ion  on  the  cafe  for  recovery  of  full  da¬ 
mages. 

FFREBARE,  f.  [Saxon.]  A  beacon,  or  Hightower 
by  the  fea-fide.  See  the  article  Beacon,  vol.  ii.  p.  823. 

FI'REBOTE,yi  Fuel  for  firing  for  necefiary  ufe,  al¬ 
lowed  by  law  to  tenants  out  of  the  lands,  &c.  granted 
them.  See  the  article  Estovers. 

FI'REBR  AND,  fi.  A  piece  of  wood  kindled. — I  have 
eafed  my  father-in-law  of  a  firebrand,  to  fet  my  own  houfe 
in  a  flame.  V  EJt  range. — An  incendiary  ;  one  who  inflames 
factions;  one  who  caufes  mifchief. — He  fent  Surrey  with 
a  competent  power  againd  the  rebels ;  who  fought  with 
the  principal  band  of  them,  and  defeated  them,  and  took 
alive  John  Chamber,  their  firebrand.  Bacon. 

FI'REBR  ASS,  f.  [fier  d  bras,  Fr.]  A  bully,  a  heflor. 

FI'REBRUSH,  fi.  1  he  brufh  which  hangs  by  the  fire 
to  fweep  the  hearth. — When  you  are  ordered  to  dir  up 
the  fire,  clean  away  the  allies  from  betwixt  the  bars  with 
the  firebntjk.  Swift. 

FI'RECROSS,  f.  A  token  in  Scotland  for  the  nation 
to  take  arms:  the  ends  thereof  burnt  black,  and  in  fome 
parts  fmeared  with  blood.  It  is  carried  from  one  place 
to  another.  Upon  refufal  to  fend  it  forward,  or  to  rife, 
the  lad  perfon  who  has  it  (hoots  the  other  dead. — He  fent 
his  heralds  through  ail  parts  of  the  realm,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  firccro/s  to  be  carried  ;  namely,  two  firebrands 
fet  in  fa (h ion  of  a  crofs,  and  pitched  upon  the  point  of  a 
fpear.  Hayward. 

FI'REDRAKE,  f.  A  ferpent;  thepreffer: 

By  the  hilling  of  the  fnake, 

The  ruffling  of  the  firedrake, 

1  charge  thee  thou  this  place  forfake, 

Nor  o(  queen  Mab  be  prattling.  Drayton. 

Ignis 
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Ignis  fatuus,  or  Will  a’  wifp  : 

Who  fhould  be  lamps  to  comfort  out  our  way, 

And  not,  like  firedrahes,  to  lead  men  a  dray. 

Mifierics  of  I/forced  Marriage. 

FI'RELOCK,  f.  A  foldier’s  gun;  a  gun  difcharged 
by  driking  deel  with  flint. — Prime  all  your  firelocks,  faden 
well  the  flake.  Gay. 

FI'REMAN,  /  One  who  is  employed  to  extinguifli 
burning  houfes : 

The  fireman  fweats  beneath  his  crooked  arms  ; 

A  leathern  cafque  his  ventrous  head  defends, 

Boldly  he  climbs  where  thickeft  fmoke  afcends.  Gay. 

A  man  of  violent  paflions. — I  had  laft  night  the  fate  to 
drink  a  bottle  with  two  of  thefe  firemen.  Tatler. 

FI'REMASTER,  f.  Anofficerin  the  trainof  artillery, 
who  fuperintends  the  artillery,  and  gives  directions  for 
public  fireworks.  Scott. 

Fl'RENEW,  adj.  New  from  the  forge;  new  from  the 
melting-houfe.  —  Some  excellent  jefts,  firenezu  from  the 
mint.  Shakefipeare. 

FIRENZUO'LA  (Agnolo),  an  Italian  poet,  born  at 
Florence  in  1493.  He  ftudied  at  Sienna  and  Perugia,  in 
which  latter  place  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  the 
famous  Peter  Aretin,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Rome. 
He  was  brought  up  to  the  law,  and  for  fome  time  exer- 
cifed  the  profeflion  of  an  advocate,  which  he  quitted  in 
order  to  enter  the  congregation  of  monks  of  Vallambrofa. 
Religion  appears  to  have  had  little  part  in  this  change, 
but  rather  tire  expectation  of  an  abbacy,  of  which  he  ac¬ 
quired  that  of  Spoleti,  and  of  St.  Praflede  in  Rome; 
where  he  died  about  the  year  1545.  The  writings  of 
Firenzuola,  in  profe  and  verfe,  rank  among  the  lighter 
products  of  Italian  literature.  They  have  been  feveral 
times  printed,  and  were  collected  in  three  volumes  at 
Florence,  in  1763. 

FI'REOFFICE,  f.  The  office  of  infurance  for  fire. 

FI'REPAN,/  Veffel  of  metal  to  carry  fire. — His  fire¬ 
pans,  and  all  the  veflels  thereof,  thou  (halt  make  of  brafs. 
Exod.  xxvii.  3. 

FI'RER,/.  An  incendiary. — Others  burned  Mouflel, 
and  the  reft  marched  as  a  guard  for  defence  of  thefe  firers. 
Carezu. 

FI'RESHOVEL,  fi.  The  inftrument  with  which  the 
hot  coals  are  thrown  up  in  kitchens. — Culinary  utenfils 
and  irons  often  feel  the  force  of  fire  ;  as  tongs,  Jirejhovels, 
prongs,  and  irons.  Brown. 

FIRESI'DE,  fi.  The  hearth  ;  the  chimney. — What 
art  thou  afking  of  them,  after  ail  ?  Only  to  fit  quietly  at 
thy  own  firefide.  Arbuthnot. 

Love  no  more  is  made 

By  the  firefide ,  but  in  the  cooler  fhade.  Carezu. 

FI'RESTICK,/  A  lighted  flick  or  brand. — Children 
when  they  play  with  firfiicks,  move  and  whirle  them 
round  fo  fafl,  that  ihe  motion  will  cozen  their  eyes,  and 
reprefent  an  entire  circle  of  fire  to  them.  Digby  on  Bodies. 

FI'RESTONE,  f.  The  Pyrites,  which  fee. — Fire- 
fione,  if  broke  final  1,  and  laid  on  cold  lands,  rauil  be  of 
advantage.  Mortimer. 

FI'REWOOD,  fi.  Wood  to  burn  ;  fewel. 

FI'REWOP  LER ,  fi.  One  of  the  officers  fubordinate 
to  the  fire  mailer. 

FI'RING,  Fewel. — They  burn  the  cakes,  firing  being 

there  fcarce.  Mortimer. 

To  FIRL,  v.  a.  [ferio,  Lat.]  To  whip  ;  to  beat ;  to 
correCt  ;  to  chaftife  : 

Befides,  '  is  not  only  foppifh, 

But  vile,  idolatrous,  and  popifli. 

For  one  man  out  of  his  own  (kin 

To firk  and  whip  another’s  fin.  Hudibras. 

FPRKIN,/  [peo’Seji,  Sax.  the  fourth  part  of  a  vef¬ 
fel.]  An  Englifh  meafure  of  capacity  ;  being  the  fourth 
part  of  a  barrel ;  and  containing  eight  gallons  of  ale,  foap, 
butter,  or  herrings ;  or  nine  gallons  of  beer. 
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FIRLEYOW'K  A,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  I.emherg  :  forty-eight  miles  eaft-north-eafl  of  Lemberg. 

FIR'LOT,  fi.  A  dry  meafure  ufed  in  Scotland.  The 
oat-firlot  contains  twenty-one  pints  and  a  quarter  of  that 
country,  or  about  eighty-five  Englifh  pints  ;  and  the 
barley-firlot,  thirty-one  flandard  pints.  The  wheat  firlot 
contains  about  2211  cubic  inches;  and  therefore  exceeds 
the  Englifh  bufliel  by  fixty  cubic  inches,  or  almofl  an 
Engl i (h  quart. 

FIRM,  adj.  [firmus,  Lat.]  Strong;  not  eafily  pierced 
or  fhaken  ;  hard,  oppofed  to  fiofit. — That  body,  vvhofe 
parts  are  mod  firm  in  themfelves,  and  are  by  their  pecu¬ 
liar  fhapes  capable  of  the  greateft  contaCls,  is  the  moll 
firm  ;  and  that  which  has  parts  very  (mail,  and  capable 
of  the  leaf!  contaff,  will  be  mod  foft.  Woodward. 

Love’s  artillery  then  checks 

The  breaflworks  of  the  firmefi  fex.  Cleaveland. 

Conftant;  fteady;  refolute;  fixed;  unfhaken. — The  great 
encouragement  is  the  aflurance  of  a  future  reward,  the 
firm  perfuafion  whereof  is  enough  to  raife  us  above  any 
thing  in  this  world.  Tillotfon. 

The  man  that’s  refolute  and  juft, 

Firm  to  his  principles  and  truft, 

Nor  hopes  nor  fears  can  blind.  Waljh. 

Solid;  not  giving  way  ;  not  fluid. — God  caufed  the  wind 
to  blow  to  dry  up  the  abundant  (lime  and  mud  of  the 
earth,  and  make  the  land  more  firm.  Raleigh. 

Sinking  waters,  the  firm  land  to  drain, 

Fill’d  the  capacious  deep,  and  form’d  the  main.  Roficommon. 

FIRM,  f.  [from  the  adj.  ]  The  name  or  names  under 
which  any  houfe  of  trade  is  eftabliflied.  A  commercial 
word. — The  agents  for  the  Globe  Depofit  Bank  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  Leeds,  Glafgow,  Halifax,  Hull,  and  fifty  other  great 
trading  towns,  would  become  the  fubflitutes  for  the  re- 
fpeftable  firms,  who  are  now  found  to  be  the  fitted  depo- 
fitaries  of  the  furplus  cafh  of  the  furrounding  diftrifts. 
Stonefireet’s  Portentous  Globe. 

To  FIRM,  v.  a.  \_firmo,  Lat.]  To  fettle;  to  confirm  ; 
to  eftablifh  ;  to  fix. — Of  the  death  of  the  emperor  they 
advertifed  Solyman,  firming  thole  letters  with  all  their 
hands  and  feals.  Knolles. 

O  thou,  who  freed  me  from  my  doubtful  (fate, 

Long  loft  and  wilder’d  in  the  maze  of  fate  1 
Be  prefent  (fill  :  oh  goddefs,  in  our  aid. 

Proceed,  and  firm  thofe  omens  thou  haft  made  !  Pope. 

To  fix  without  wandering  : 

He  on  his  card  and  compafs  firms  his  eye, 

The  matters  of  his  long  experiment.  Spenfer. 


FIR'MA,  fi.  in  Scotland,  the  fee  or  acknowledgment 
which  the  tenant  pays  to  his  lord.  In  doomfday  book, 
a  tribute  anciently  paid  towards  the  entertainment  for  the 
king  of  England  for  one  night. 

FIR'MAMENT,  f.  [ firmamentum ,  Lat.]  The  fky  ; 
the  heavens. — The  Almighty,  whofe  hierogiyphical  cha- 
rafters  are  the  unnumbered  ftars,  fun,  and  moon,  written 
on  thefe  large  volumes  of  the  firmament.  Raleigh. 

Even  to  the  heavens  their  fhouting  ftirill 

Doth  reach,  and  all  the  firmament  doth  fill.  Spenfer. 

FIRM  AMEN'TAL,  adj.  Celeftial  ;  of  the  upper  re¬ 
gions  : 

An  hollow  cryftal  pyramid  he  takes, 

In  firmamental  waters  dipt  above.  Dryden. 


FIR'MAN,  fi.  a  paflport  or  permit  granted  by  the 
Great  Mogul  to  foreign  veflels,  to  trade  within  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  his  jurifdiftion. 

FIR'M  ARY,/,  a  law  term,  the  right  of  a  tenant  to  his 
lands  and  tenements. 

FIRMA'TION,/.  The  aft  of  making  firm,  Scott. 

FIRME,/.  in  old  records,  a  farm  ;  lands  or  tenements 

held  at  a  certain  rent.  _ _ 
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FTR'MED,  adj.  in  falconry,  well  fledged,  having  the 
feathers  of  the  wings  entire. 

ITR'MICUS  MATERNUS  (Julius),  an  ecclefiaftical 
writer,  who  flourifhed  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century.  Baronius  is  of  opinion  that  he  was  the  fame 
perfon  with  Julius,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  bifliop  of 
Milan,  and  to  have  prefided  in  a  fynod  at  Rome  in  the 
year  337-  Firmicus  was  the  author  of  a  treatife,  De  Er- 
rore  Profanarum  Religionum,  which  he  addrefled  to  the  em¬ 
perors  Conftantius  and  Conftans.  Witli  refpeft  to  the 
date  of  this  work,  it  can  only  be  affirmed  with  certainty, 
that  it  muff  have  been  written  fome  time  between  the 
year  340,  when  the  younger  Conftantine  was  dead,  and 
the  year  350,  in  which  Conftans  was  killed  by  Magnen- 
tms.  It  is  a  learned,  able,  and  well-written,  performance, 
and  powerfully  contrafrs  the  reafonablenefs  and  excellence 
@t  the  Chriftian  fyftem  with  the  abfurd  and  immoral  tenets 
of  the  gentile  creed.  This  work  was  firlt  publilhed  fepa- 
rately  at  Sjrafburg,  1562,  gvo.  afterwards  at  Heidelberg, 
1559,  8vo.  and  at  Paris  in  157 5,  1589,  and  1610,  8vo.  In 
the  year  1603  it  was  printed  at  Bafil  by  Frobenius,  toge¬ 
ther  with  Minutius  Felix,  in  a  quarto  volume,  and  illuf- 
trated  with  the  notes  of  the  learned  Wowerius  ;  which 
edition  w'as  followed  in  impreflions at  Amfterdam  in  1645, 
at  Leyden  in  1652,  and  again  at  the  fame  place  in  1609, 
with  corrections  and  additional  illuftrations  by  J .  F.  Gro- 
novius.  In  1 666  it  was  publilhed  at  Paris,  at  the  end  of 
Cyprian’s  works,  in  folio,  revifed  by  Philip  Priorius;  and 
it  is  inferted  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum. 
To  the  fame  author  the  majority  of  critics  concur  in  attri¬ 
buting  a  mathematical  treatife,  entitled,  AJlronomicoruvi , 
feu  de  Matheji,  Lib.  VIII.  This  work,  which  treats  of  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  fiars,  according  to  the  dodfrine 
of  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians,  contains  a  curious 
mixture  of  mathematical  fcience  with  tire  reveries  of  ju¬ 
dicial  aftrology.  It  was  firfl  publiflied  at  Venice,  1497, 
folio,  from  a  copy  brought  by  Pefcennius  Niger  from 
Conftantinople  ;  afterwards  by  Aldus,  1499,  folio  ;  and 
at  Bafil,  in  1533,  folio. 

FIRMI'LIAN,  an  eminent  Chriftian  prelate  in  the 
third  century,  ordained  biftiop  of  Caefarea  in  233.  He 
was  prefent  at  the  council  of  Iconium,  held  in  235;  at 
the  council  of  Antioch,  in  252,  convened  on  the  fubjedl 
of  Novatian’s  fchifm  ;  and  he  prefided  at  the  council  held 
at  the  fame  place  in  the  year  264  or  265,  to  examine  into 
the  opinions  of  Paul  of  Snmofata.  He  was  alfo  invited 
to  the  council  which  was  held  at  Antioch,  in  the  year 
270,  by  which  Paul  was  condemned  and  depofed  ;  but 
died  at  Tarfus,  on  his  journey  thither,  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  269,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  Theodoret 
gives  him  the  character  of  “an  iiktftrious  perfon,  equally 
mailer  of  divine  and  human  knowledge.” 

FIR'MIN  (Thomas),  an  Englifti  trade fmati,  who  for 
his  uncommon  virtues,  and  unwearied  benevolence,  de- 
ierves  to  have  the  particulars  of  his  life  recorded,  as  a 
juft'tribute  of  refpedl  to  his  eminent  worth,  and  as  afford¬ 
ing  an  admirable  pattern  for  the  imitation  of  pofterity. 
He  wras  born  at  Ipfwich,  in  Suffolk,  in  1632.  His  parents, 
who  were  refpectable  for  their  probity  and  piety,  bound 
him  as  an  apprentice  to  a  tradefman  in  London.  In  this 
tituation  lie  was  remarkable  for  his  diligence  and  activity, 
as  well  as  for  his  amiable  obliging  manners.  When  the 
time  of  his  apprenticefliip  was  expired,  he  entered  into 
taufinefs  on  his  own  account;  and  by  his  great  induftry 
and  (kill,  he  foon  became  a  confiderable  tradefman  ;  and 
as  his  commercial  reputation  increafed,  he  became  more 
eminently  known  for  his  goodnefs  of  heart,  his  folicitude 
to  promote  the  happinefs  of  others,  and  his  kind  exer¬ 
tions  for  alleviating  the  diftreffes  of  the  poor  and  unfor¬ 
tunate.  Front  his  firft  engaging  in  bufinefs,  it  was  his 
cuftom  to  obtain  an  acquaintance  with  as  many  perfons 
eminent  for  worth  and  integrity  as  he  could,  foreigners  or 
Englifti,  particularly  with  the  clergy;  among  whom  were 
Dr.  Whichcote,  Dr.  Worthington,  Dr.  Tillotfon,  and 
Dr,  Wilkins.  By  the  fire  of  London,  in  1666,  Mr.  Fir- 


min’s  hotife  was  cleftroyed  ;  but  his  noble  fpirit  and  gene¬ 
rous  w'ay  of  trading  were  now  fo  well  known,  that  by  the 
increafe  of  his  bufinefs  he  foon  repaired  the  lofs  which 
he  fuflered  by  that  event,  and  might  have  amafied  a  very 
large  property,  if  his  heart  had  not  prompted  him  to  de¬ 
vote  a  great  proportion  of  his  gains  to  benevolent  and 
humane  purpofes.  Obferving  the  number  of  poor  chil¬ 
dren  and  others,  who  for  want  of  employment  were  not 
only  ufelefs  but  burthenfome  to  the  community,  in  1676, 
lie  eredled  large  premifes,  in  which  he  eftabliflied  a  linen 
manufactory,  and  found  conftant  work  for  many  hundreds 
who  were  either  acquainted  with  the  different  branches 
of  that  bufinefs,  or  willing  to  be  inftrudled  in  them.  In 
1678  he  publilhed,  in  quarto,  Some  Propofals  for  the  em¬ 
ploying  of  the  Poor,  efpecially  in  and  about  the  City  of 
London,  and  for  the  Prevention  of  Begging,  a  Practice 
fo  difhonourable  to  the  Nation,  and  to  the  Chriftian  Re¬ 
ligion.  One  of  the  ufeful  meafures  which  he  adopted 
was  the  erection  of  a  large  warehoufe  near  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  in  which  corn  and  coals  were  depofited,  to  be 
fold  in  dear  feafons  to  the  poor  at  a  moderate  price,  wliich- 
was  never  to  exceed  the  prime  coft.  Mr.  Firmin  like- 
wife  fignalifed  his  humanity  by  the  zeal  and  activity 
which  he  difplayed  in  liberating  poor  debtors  from  pri- 
fon,  and  in  providing  for  the  more  comfortable  fubfift- 
ence  of  others  whom  he  was  unable  to  redeem.  In  per¬ 
forming  the fe  truly  philanthropic  fervices,  he  carefully 
examined  the  prifoners  concerning  the  ufage  which  they 
met  with  from  their  keepers,  and  fometimes  profecuted 
jailers  for  extorting  unlawful  fees,  or  other  unjuft  and 
oppreftive  practices.  Mr.  Firmin  was  one  of  the  gover¬ 
nors  of  St.  Thomas’s  hofpital,  in  Southwark,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  aCtive  in  his  endeavours  to  render  it  as  beneficial 
as  pollible  ;  and  during  the  laft  twenty  years  of  bis  life, 
lie  was  alfo  a  governor  of  Chrift-church  hofpital,  in  Lon¬ 
don,  of  which  he  proved  himfelf  a  great  benefaCtor  and 
conftant  fuperintendant.  When,  in  the  years  1681  and 
1682,  great  numbers  of  French  proteftants  fied  into  Eng¬ 
land  to  efcape  the  perfecution  of  Louis  XIV.  Mr.  Fir¬ 
min  haftened  to  provide  for  the  relief  of  thofe  fufferers 
for  confcience  fake,  and  on  that  occafion,  as  well  as  after 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  3685,  many  thou- 
fand  pounds  were  entrufted  to  his  management  on  account 
of  the  refugees.  I11  1689,  when  vaft  crowds  of  the  Irilh 
nation,  of  ail  ranks,  fled  to  England  from  the  perfecutions 
and  proferiptions  of  James  11.  another  opportunity  offered 
for  the  difplay  of  Mr,  Firm  in’s  aCtive  and  indefatigable 
benevolence.  He  was  particularly  afliduous  in  promoting 
briefs  and  fubferiptions  for  their  relief,  and  had  the  plea- 
fure  to  fee  them  produce  more  than  fifty-fix  thoufand 
pounds,  to  the  diftribution  of  which  he  attended  with 
fuch  diligence,  faithfnlnefs,  and  impartiality,  that  the 
archbifliop  of  Tuam  and  feven  other  Irifii  biftiops  united 
in  fending  him  a  letter,  in  which  they  exnreffed  their 
grateful  fenfe  of  his  kindnefs  and  exertions  on  behalf  of 
their  countrymen.  Mr.  Firmin  was  a  zealous  friend  to 
the  civil  and  religious  privileges  of  his  countrymen.  If 
any  man  was  unjuftly  or  illegally  opprelfed,  he  was  ready 
to  defend  him  as  far  as  he  was  able  ;  and  thofe  who  fiif- 
fered  for  Handing  up  for  the  rights  of  EngHIhmen,  were 
hire  of  his  friendftiip  and  alii  fiance.  By  the  diftribution 
of  publications  written  in  defence  of  public  freedom,  he 
endeavoured  to  aroufe  the  people  to  a  juft  oppofition  to 
the  tyrannical  meafures  of  James  II.  and,  as  far  as  his 
fituation  would  permit,  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the 
revolution.  This  excellent  man  died  in  1697,  in  the  fixty- 
fixth  year  of  his  age.  The  belt  eulogium  on  his  charaCter 
is  the  record  of  the  tranfaCtions  of  his  life.  His  piety  was 
rational  and  fervent ;  and  his  life  a  continued  difplay  .of 
the  virtues  inculcated  by  Chriftianity. 

FIR'MIN,  a  town  of’ France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Rhone  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  ot  a  canton,  in  the' 
dirtriet  of  St.  Etienne:  five  miles  weft  of  St.  Etienne. 

FIR'M1T£,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Leit- 
ineritz  :  eight  miles  north-weft  of  Leitmeritz. 

1  FIRM'LESSj  . 
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FIRM'LESS,  adj.  Detached  from  fubftance.— -Does 
paflion  (till  the  firmlefis  mind  controul.  Pope. 

FIRM'LY,  adv.  Strongly;  impenetrably;  immove- 
ably. — How  very  hard  particles,  which  touch  only  in  a 
few  points,  can  flick  together  fo  firmly ,  without  fomething 
which  caufes  them  to  bt*  attra&ed  towards  one  another, 
is  difficult  to  conceive.  Newton. — Steadily;  conflantly  : 
Himfelf  to  be  the  man  the  fates  require  ; 

1  firmly  judge,  and  what  I  judge  delire.  Dryden. 

FIRM'NESS,  f.  Hardnefs;  compadtnefs ;  folidity. — 
It  would  become,  by  degrees,  of  greater  confiflency  and 
firmnefs,  fo  as  to  relemble  an  habitable  earth.  Burnet. — 
Durability  ;  liability . — Both  the  eafinefs  and  firmnefs  of 
union  might  be  conjectured,  for  that  both  people  are  of 
the  fame  language.  Hayward. — Certainty;  foundnefs. — 
In  perfons  already  poffeffed  with  notions  of  religion,  the 
underftanding  cannot  be  brought  to  change  them,  but  by 
great  examination  of  the  truth  and  firmnefs  of  the  one, 
and  the  flaws  and  weaknefs  of  the  other.  South. — Steadi- 
nefs  ;  conftancy;  refolution. — This  armed  Job  withyfm- 
nefs  and  fortitude.  Attcrbury. 

Nor  can  th’  Egyptian  patriarch  blame  my  mufe 
Which  for  his  firmnefs  does  his  heat  excufe.  Rofcommon. 

FIR'MUM,  now  Fermo,  a  town  of  Picenum,  on  the 
Adriatic,  the  port  of  which  was  called  Cafiellum  Firmanum. 
Pliny. 

FIR'MY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Aveiron  :  one  league  eaft-north-eaft  of  Albin,  and  five 
and  a  half  north-wefl  of  Rhodez. 

FIROUZ ABA'DI  (Ibrahim  Abou  Ifhak,  furnamed 
Skirazi),  a  Perfian  dodtor  of  high  repute,  who  fiourifhed 
in  the  eleventh  century  of  the  Chriftian  era.  He  was  born 
at  Firouzabad,  a  town  near  Shiraz,  and  after  fludying 
fome  time  in  the  latter  city,  he  went  to  Baflora,  where  he 
attended  the  ledtures  of  the  famous  A1  Gioudi.  From 
Baflora  he  repaired  to  Bagdat,  where  he  was  invited  by 
the  illuftrious  Nezam  Molk,  grand-vizier  of  Malec  Schah, 
to  undertake  the  diredlion  of  the  college  which  had  juft 
been  eredted  at  his  expence.  At  firft  he  declined  that 
honourable  ftation  ;  but  was  afterwards  prevailed  upon 
to  accept  of  if,  and  difeharged  its  duties  with  eminent 
reputation  until  his  death,  which  took  place  in  the  year 
of  the  Hegira  476,  or  1083  of  the  Chriftian  era,  when  he 
was  in  the  eighty-fecond  year  of  his  age.  His  difciples 
went  into  general  mourning  for  his  death,  and  the  college 
over  which  he  had  prefided  was  ordered  to  be  (but  up  for 
a  whole  year,  in  teftimony  of  the  public  forrow  for  the 
lofs  of  fo  great  a  man.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work 
highly  efteemed  by  the  Mahometans,  entitled,  Al  Tanbih , 
or,  General  Information  ;  in  which  he  treats  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  rites  and  obfervances  of  the  muffulman  law.  Abul- 
fadl  Ahmed  has  written  a  commentary  upon  it,  entitled, 
Sc/iarh  al  Tanbih. 

FIROUZABA'DI  (Magdeddin  Abou  Thaler  Moham¬ 
med  Ben  Jacob),  a  learned  oriental  lexicographer,  native 
of  Firouzabad,  born  in  the  year  of  the  'Hegira  729,  or  1328 
of  the  Chriftian  computation.  He  was  highly  efteemed 
for  his  erudition  by  the  greateft  kings  and  princes  of  his 
time,  particularly  by  Ben  Abbas  prince  of  Yemen,  the 
mighty  Tamerlane,  and  Bajazet  firft  emperor  of  the  Turks, 
who  at  different  times  made  him  many  valuable  prefents. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  celebrated  and'  excellent  dictionary 
of  the  Arabic  language,  entitled  Camus,  or  The  Ocean  ; 
of  which  many  learned  moderns  have  greatly  availed  them- 
felves,  particularly  Bocharf,  in  compoling  his  Hierozoicon. 
Magdeddin  was  alfo  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  Ahafian 
al  Latkaifi  a  collection  of  pleafantries  and  witty  fayings; 
and  of  another  work  entitled  AJfaad  bel  AJfdad  ala  deregiat 
al  egtehad,  or  The  Means  of  being  happy  as  far  as  it  is 
poflible  to  be  fo.  He  died  in  the  817th  year  of  the  Hegira, 
or  1414th  of  the  Chriftian  era. 

FIRST,  adj.  [pippr,  Sax.]  The  ordinal  of  one ;  that 
which  is  in  order  before  any  other. — In  the  fix  hundred 
and  firfi  year,  in.  the  firfi  month,  the  firfi  day  of  the 
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month,  the  waters  were  dried  up  from  off  the  earth.  Gen. 
— Earlieft  in  time  ;  oppofed  to  laft. — The  firfi  covenant 
had  alfo  ordinances  of  divine  fervice.  lkb.  ix.  1. 

Arms  and  the  man  I  fing,  the  firfi  who  bore 

His  epurfe  to  Latium  from  the  Trojan  fliore.  Dryden. 

I  find,  quoth  Mat,  reproof  is  vain  ! 

Who  firfi  offend,  will  firfi  complain.  Prior. 

Higheft  in  dignity. — Three  prefidents,  of  whom  Daniel 
was  firfi.  Daniel. — Firfi  w  ith  the  dogs,  and  king  among 
the  fquires.  Spectator. 

’Tis  little  Will,  the  fcourge  of  France, 

No  godhead,  but  the  firfi  of  men.  Prior. 

Great ;  excellent : 

My  firfi  fon, 

Where  will  you  go  ?  Take  good  Cominius 

With  thee.  Shakefpeare. 

FIRST,  f  [from  the  adj.]  Theforemoft;  that  which 
is  in  order  before  any  other. 

FIRST,  adv.  [from  the  adj.  ]  Before  any  thing  elfe  5 
earlieft : 

Heav’n,  fure,  has  kept  this  fpot  of  earth  uncurft, 

To  ftiew  how  all  tilings  were  created  firfi.  Prior. 

Before  any  other  confideration. — Firfi,  metals  are  more 
durable  than  plants  ;  fecondly,  they  are  more  folid  and 
hard;  thirdly,  they  are  wholly  fubterraneous ;  whereas 
plants  are  part  above  earth,  and  part  under  the' earth. 
Bacon. — It  has  often  at  before  it,  and  means  at  the  begin¬ 
ning. — Excepting  fiffi  and  infedts,  there  are  very  few  or 
no  creatures  that  can  provide  for  themfelves  at  firfi,  with¬ 
out  the  afliftance  of  parents.  Bentley. 

At  firfi  the  filent  venom  (lid  with  eafe. 

And  feiz’d  her  cooler  fenfes  by  degrees.  Dryden. 

First  or  lafi.  At  one  time  or  other  : 

But  fure  a  general  doom  on  man  is  paft. 

And  all  are  fools  and  lovers  firfi  or  lafi.  Dryden. 

FIRST-BEGOT,  adj.  Eldeft  ;  firft  produced. 
FIRST-BEGOT,  or  First-begotten,  f.  [from  the 
adjf\  The  eldeft  of  children  : 

Flis  firfi. begot,  we  know  ;  and  fore  have  felt, 

When  his  fierce  thunder  drove  us  to  the  deep.  Milton. 

FIRST-BORN,  adj.  Eldeft;  firft  in  the  orderof  nativity. 
FIRST-BORN,  f.  [from  the  adjfi  Eldeft;  the  firft: 
by  the  order  of  nativity. — Hail,  holy  light !  offspring  of 
Heaven firfi-bornl  Milton. 

Laft,  with  one  midnight-ftroke,  all  the  firfi. born 
Of  Egypt  muff  lie  dead.  Paradife  Lofi. 

FIRST-FRUITS,  f.  What  the  feafon  earlieft  pro¬ 
duces  or  matures  of  any  kind. — The  blooming  hopes  of 
my  then  very  young  patron  have  been  confirmed  by’moft 
noble  firfi  fruits,  and  his  life  is  going  on  towards  a  plenti¬ 
ful  harveft  of  all  accumulated  virtues.  Prior. 

A  fweaty  reaper  from  his  tillage  brought 
Firfi-firuits,  the  green  ear,  and  the  yellow  fheaf.  Milton. 
The  profits  of  any  thing  which  are  fooneft  gained.-^- Al¬ 
though  the  king  loved  to  employ  and  advance  bifhops, 
becaufe,  having  rich  bifhoprics,  they  carried  their  reward 
upon  themfelves  ;  yet  he  did  ufe  to  raife  them  by  fteps, 
that  he  might  not  lofe  the  profits  of  the  firfi-firuits,  which 
by  that  courfe  of  gradation  was  multiplied.  Bacon.— The 
earlieft  effedb  of  anything;  '  ✓ 

See,  Father,  what  firfi-firuits  on  earth  are  fprung, 

From  thy  implanted  grace  in  man  !  Milton. 

FIRST-FRUITS,  f.  under  the  fupremacy  of  the 
church  of  England,  are  the  profits,  after  avoidance,  of 
every  fpiritual  living  for  the  firft  year,  according  to  the 
valuation  thereof  in  the  king’s  books.  Thefe  were  given 
in  ancient  times  to  the  pope  throughout  all  Chriftendom, 
and  were  firft  claimed  by  him  in  England  of  fuch  fo¬ 
reigners 
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feigners  as  he  bellowed  benefices  on  here  by  way  of  pro- 
vilion;  afterwards  they  were  demanded  of  the  clerks  of 
all  fpiritual  patrons  ;  and  at  length  of  all  other  clerks  on 
their  admiflion  to  benefices:  bur,  upon  the  throwing  off 
the  pope’s  fupremacy  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  they 
were  tranfiated  to,  and  veiled  in,  the  king,  by  26  Hen.  V 1 1 1. 
c.  3.  and  a  new  valor  beneficiorum  was  then  made,  by  which 
the  clergy  are  at  prefent  rated.  This  valor  beneficiorum  is 
what  is  commonly  called  the  king’s  books  ;  a  tranfeript 
of  which  is  given  in  ECton’s  Thefaurus ,  and  Bacon’s  Liber 
Regis  ;  and  for  the  ordering  thereof,  there  was  a  court 
ereCted,  32  Hen.  VIII.  but  difib! ved  foon  after.  Though 
by  1  Eliz.  c.  4,  thefe  profits  arc  reduced  again  to  the 
crown,  yet  the  court  was  never  refiored  ;  for  all  matters 
formerly  recognized  therein,  were  transferred  to  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  within  the  furvey  of  which  court  they  now  remain. 

By  26  Hen.  VI II.  the  lord  chancellor,  bilhops,  &c.  are 
impowered  to  examine  into  the  value  of  every  eccle- 
lialtical  benefice  and  preferment  in  their  feveral  diocefes  ; 
and  clergymen  entered  on  their  livings  before  the  firft- 
fruits  are  paid  or  compounded  for,  are  to  forfeit  double 
value.  But  1  Eliz.  c.  4,  ordains,  that  if  an  incumbent 
on  a  benefice  do  not  live  half  a  year,  or  is  oufted  before 
the  year  expire,  his  executors  are  to  pay  only  a  fourth 
part  of  the  firft. fruits  ;  and  if  he  lives  the  year,  and  then 
dies,  or  be  oufied  in  fix  months  after,  but  half  the  firft- 
fruits  lhall  be  paid;  if  a  year  and  a  half,  three  quarters 
of  them  ;  and  if  two  years,  then  the  whole  :  but  not 
otherwife.  The  archbilhops  and  bilhops  have  four  years 
allowed  for  the  payment,  and  fhall  pay  one  quarter  every 
year,  if  they  live  fo  long  upon  the  bifhopric  :  other  dig¬ 
nitaries  in  the  church  pay  theirs  in  the  fame  manner  as 
reftors  and  vicars.  By  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  8,  no  tenths  are 
to  be  paid  for  the  firft  year,  as  then  the  firft-fruits  are  due  ; 
and  by  feveral  ftatutes  of  Anne,  if  a  benefice  be  under 
fifty  pounds  per  annum,  clear  yearly  value,  it  lhall  be  dif- 
charged  of  the  payment  of  firft-fruits  and  tenths. 

This  queen  alio  reftored  to  the  church  what  had  at  firft 
been  thus  indirefldy  taken  from  it,  not  by  remitting  the 
tenths  and  firft-fruits  entirely,  but  by  applying  thefe  fu- 
perfluities  of  the  larger  benefices  to  make  up  the  defi¬ 
ciencies  of  the  fmaller  ;  for  this  purpofe  file  granted  a 
charter,  confirmed  by  2  Anne,  c.  n,  whereby  all  the  re¬ 
venue  of  the  firft-fruits  and  tenths  is  veiled  in  truftees  for 
ever,  to  form  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  augmentation  of 
poor  livings,  under  fifty  pounds  a-year.  This  is  ufually 
called  Queen  Anne's  bounty ,  which  has  been  dill  further  re¬ 
gulated  by  fubfequent  ftatutes;  though  it  is  to  be  la¬ 
mented  that  the  number  of  fuch  poor  livings  is  fo  great, 
that  this  bounty,  extenlive  as  it  is,  will  be  flow,  and 
almoft  imperceptible  in  its  operation  ;  the  number  of 
livings  under  fifty  pounds,  certified  by  the  bilhops  at  the 
commencement  of  the  undertaking,  being  5597  ;  the  re¬ 
venues  of  which,  on  a  general  average,  did  not  exceed 
twenty-three  pounds  per  annum.  1  Comm.  285,6. 

FIRST-MO'VER,  in  the  old  aftronomy,  means  the 
primum  mobile,  or  that  which  gives  motion  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  univerfe. 

FIRST'LING,  aelj.  That  which  is  firft  produced  or 
brought  forth. — All  the  firfiling  males  that  come  of  thy 
herd,  and  ot  thy  flock,  thou  lhalt  fanCtify  unto  the  Lord 
thy  God.  Deuteronomy . 

FIRST'LING,  f.  The  firft  produce  or  offspring. — The 
firjllings  of  t he  fleck  are  doom’d  to  die.  Pope. 

The  tender  firjllings  of  my  woolly  breed, 

Shall  on  his  holy  altar  often  bleed.  Dryden. 

The  thing  thought  or  done  before  another  : 

The  flighty  purpofe  never  is  o’ertook, 

Unlefs  the  deed  go  with  it :  from  this  moment, 

The  very  firjllings  of  my  heart  lhall  be 

The  firjllings  of  my  hand.  Shakefipeare. 

FIRTH,/:  [pphto,  Sax.  terror.]  A  bugbear;  a 
frightful  appearance. 
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FTRUZABA'D,  or  Firousabas,  a  town  of  Perfia, 
in  the  province  of  Farfiftan :  feventy-five  miles  fouth- 
foutb-weft  of  Schiras. 

FISC,  fi.  [fificus,  Lat.]  The  treafury  of  a  prince  or 
ftate.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  (pi o-yj&,  “a 
great  balket,”  ufed  when  they  went  to  market.  By  the 
civil  law,  none  but  a  fovereign  prince  has  a  right  to  have 
a  fife  or  public  treafury.  At  Rome,  under  the  empe¬ 
rors,  the  term  eerarium  was  ufed  for  the  revenues  deltined 
for  the  fupport  of  the  charges  of  the  empire;  and  fificus 
for  thofe  of  the  emperor’s  own  family.  The  treafury,  in 
eftefl,  belonged  to  the  people,  and  the  fifeus  to  the  prince. 
Hence  the  goods  of  condemned  perfons,'  if  appropriated 
to  the  life  of  the  public,  were  diftinguilhed  publican  ;  if 
to  th.e  fupport  of  the  emperor  or  prince,  confij'cari. 

FIS'CAL,/.  [ fifeus ,  I.at.  a  treafury.]  Exchequer; 
revenue. — War,  as  it  is  entertained  by  diet,  fo  can  it  not  be 
long  maintained  by  the  ordinary  fifical  and  receipt.  Bacon. 

FIS'C AL,  adj.  Concerning  the  public  revenue. — We 
proceed  now  to  examine  the  king’s  fifical  prerogatives,  or 
fuch  as  regard  his  revenue.  Blackfione. 

FIS'C  AL,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon  : 
fifteen  miles  north-weft  of  Ainfa. 

FIS'CHA,  a  river  of  Germany,  in  the  archduchy  of 
Auftria,  which  runs  into  the  Danube  at  Fifchamund. 

FISCH AM'UND,  or  Vischamund,  a  town  of  Ger¬ 
many,  in  the  archduchy  of  Auftria,  fituated  near  the  Da¬ 
nube  :  twelve  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Vienna. 

FISCHAU'SEN,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  on  the  Frifch-haff, 
built  in  the  year  1269,  and  anciently  the  refidence  of  the 
bilhop  of  Samland  :  five  milesweft:  of  Koniglberg. 

FISCHBA'CH,  or  Visp,  a  town  of  Swifferland,  in  the 
Valais;  near  which  a  battle  was  fought  between  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  Valais,  and  Amadeus  duke  of  Savoy,  when 
the  latter  was  defeated  :  twenty-feven  miles  eaft  of  Sion. 

FIS'CHER,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  th.e  duchy  of  Car- 
niola  :  feventeen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Stein. 

FISH,/.  [pipe,  Sax.  vifich,  Dutch.]  An  animal  that 
inhabits  the  water.  Fifii  is  ufed  collectively  for  the  race 
of  fijhes.  See  the  article  Ichthyology. — There  are 
fifilns  that  have  wings,  that  are  not  ftrangers  to  the  airy 
region  ;  and  there  are  fome  birds  that  are  inhabitants  of 
the  water,  whofe  blood  is  as  cold  as  fijhes  ;  and  their 
flefli  is  fo  like  in  tailed  that  the  fcrupulous  are  allowed 
them  on  fiflt-days.  Locke. 

And  now  the  fifii  ignoble  fate  efcape. 

Since  Venus  ow’d  her  fafety  to  their  fttape.  Creech. 
The  flefli  of  fifii  oppofed  to  that  of  terreftrial  animals,  by 
way  of  eminence  called  flefli.-— We  mortify  ourfelves  with 
the  diet  of  fifih,  and  think  we  fare  coarfely  if  we  abftain 
from  the  flelh  of  other  animals.  Brown. — [Sea  term.] 
Any  timber  made  fad;  to  the  rnaft,  or  yards,  to  ftrengthen 
them. 

To  FISH,  v.  n.  To  be  employed  in  catching  fifties. 
To  endeavour  st  any  thing  by  artifice  : 

While  others  fifii,  with  craft  for  great  opinion, 

I,  with  great  truth,  catch  mere  fimplicity.  Shakefipeare. 

To  FISH,  v.  a.  To  fearch  water  in  quell  of  fifti,  or  any 
thing  elfe. — Some  have  fifihed  the  very  jakes  for  papers 
left  there  by  men  of  wit.  Swij't. 

Oft,  as  he  fifii' d  her  nether  realms  for  wit, 

The  goddefs  favour’d  him,  and  favours  yet.  Pope. 

To  Fish  the  Mafi,  is  to  ftrengthen  it  againft  ftrefs  of 
weather. 

FISH-HOOK,  /.  A  hook  barbed  at  the  point,  and 
baited,  with  which  fifii  are  caught. — A  lliarp  point,  bended 
upward  and  backward,  like  a  fifih-hook.  Grew. 

FISH'ER,/  One  who  is  employed  in  catching  fifti  : 

Left  he  fliould  fufpeCt  it,  draw  it  from  him, 

As  fijhers  do  the  bait,  to  make  him  follow  it.  Denham. 

We  know  that  town  is  but  with  fijhers  fraught, 

Where  Thefeus  govern’d,  and  where  Plato  taught.  Sandys. 

FISH'ER, 
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FISH'ER  (John),  a  learned  Engl i fh  catholic  prelate, 
born  at  Beverley,  in  Yorklhire,  in  1459,  at  which  place  he 
firft  received  that  knowledge  of  grammar-learning  which 
qualified  him  for  the  univerfity.  In  1484  he  was  entered 
at  Michael-houfe,  now  Trinity-college,  in  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  degrees  in  1488,  and  1491.  After 
being  elected  a  fellow  of  his  houfe,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  prortors  of  the  univerfity  in  1495.  As  a  divine, 
he  foon  acquired  diftinguifhed  reputation;  and,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  learning  and  eminent  worth,  he  was  in  a 
fliort  time  made  vice-chancellor  of  the  univerfity.  That 
office  he  held  for  two  years  ;  when  the  fame  of  his  great 
learning,  piety,  and  virtue,  having  reached  the  ears  of 
Margaret  countefs  of  Richmond,  the  king’s  mother,  file 
Chofe  him  for  her  chaplain  and  confelfor.  His  condurt 
and  behaviour  in  that  fituation  fo  entirely  gained  him  the 
approbation,  confidence,  and  efteem,  of  the  pious  countefs, 
that  die  committed  herfelf  and  family  to  his  government 
and  direction.  By  his  advice  fhe  was  induced  to  efiablifh 
divinity  profefibrfiiips  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  to 
found  Chrift’s  and  St.  John’s  colleges  in  the  latter  uni¬ 
verfity.  In  1502,  Filher,  after  taking  the  degree  of  dortor 
in  divinity,  was  appointed  firft  divinity  profefibr  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  and,  in  1504,  was  raifed  to  the  fee  of  Rochefter, 
chiefly  in  confequence  of  the  favourable  idea  which  the 
king  had  been  led  to  entertain  of  his  character,  from  the 
frequent  recommendation  and  honourable  mention  made 
of  him  by  Dr.  Fox,  bifiiop  of  Winchefter.  Afterwards 
he  was  offered  to  be  tranflated  to  more  valuable  bifiioprics, 
particularly  thofe  of  Lincoln  and  Ely  ;  but  he  declined 
the  exchange  upon  the  rrioft  difinterefted  and  noble  prin¬ 
ciples.  In  the  fame  year  in  which  Dr.  Filher  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  epifcopal  dignity,  he  waschofen  chancellor 
of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and  retained  that  high 
office  for  many  years,  during  which  he  Was  a  zealous  pro¬ 
moter  of  difcipline  and  good  morals  among  the  Undents, 
and  a  liberal  encourager  of  literature  and  learned  men.  Fie 
invited  the  celebrated  Erafmus  to  Cambridge,  and  was 
the  means  of  the  appointment  of  that  illuftrious  character 
to  lady  Margaret’s  profelforlhip  of  divinity,  and  afterwards 
to  the  Greek  profeflor’s  chair.  Through  his  perfuafion 
and  entreaty,  likewife,  Dr.  Richard  Croke  fettled  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  he  was  the  firft  Greek  profefibr  after  Eraf¬ 
mus.  When  Luther  commenced  his  oppofition  to  the 
Corruptions  and  errors  of  popery,  bifhqj>  Filher  was  one 
6f  the  firft  who  in  this  country  entered  the  lifts  againft 
him.  He  not  only  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  Lutheranifm  in  his  own  diocefe,  and  in  the  uni¬ 
verfity  of  Cambridge,  but  alfo  preached  and  wrote  with 
great  zeal  and  earneftnefs  againft  that  daring  reformer. 
By  fome  he  has  been  thought  to  have  had  a  principal 
hand  in  compofing  the  treatife  which  Henry  VIII.  pnb- 
Fiftied  in  his  own  name,  in  defence  of  the  Seven  Sacra¬ 
ments,  againft  Luther,  which  procured  for  that  monarch 
the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith.  Bifiiop  Fifher  continued 
in  great  favour  with  Henry  VIII.  until  the  bufinefs  of  his 
divorce  began  to  be  agitated,  in  1527.  On  that  occafion, 
the  king,  who  entertained  a  high  reverence  for  his  inte¬ 
grity  and  learning,  applied  to  him  for  his  opinion  on  the 
lubjert  of  his  marriage  with  Catherine,  his  brother’s  wi¬ 
dow.  Without  fuffering  his  mind  to  be  influenced  by 
any  other  motives  than  a  regard  to  what  he  deemed  to 
be  the  caufe  of  truth  and  virtue,  he  honeftly  anfwered, 
“  that  there  was  no  reafon  at  all  to  queftion  the  validity 
of  the  marriage,  fince  it  was  good  and  lawful  from  the 
beginning.”  This  opinion  no  confiderations  could  ever 
afterwards  make  him  renounce,  and  Jus  adherence  to  it 
proved  the  firft  ftep  towards  his  lofs  of  the  king’s  favour, 
and  his  fubfequent  ruin.  When,  in  1529,  the  affair  of  the 
divorce  came  to  be  tried  before  the  two  legates,  Campeggi 
and  Wolfey,  bifiiop  Fifher  was  one  of  the  queen’s  council, 
and  exerted  himfeif  with  great  zeal  on  her  behalf,  pre- 
fenting  the  legates  at  the  fame  time  with  a  book  which 
he  had  written  in  defence  of  the  marriage.  In  1530,  lie 
was  twice  in  imminent  danger  of  his  life.  His  firft  efcape 
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was  from  poifon,  which  a  wretch,  who  was  acquainted 
with  his  cook,  found  means  privately  to  throw  into  the 
gruel  intended  for  his  dinner.  The  bifliop’s  abfiinence 
on  that  day,  however,  preferved  him  from  the  effects  of 
the  mixture,  which  proved  fatal  to  two  perfons  of  his 
houfehold,  and  effentially  injured  the  health  of  feveral 
others  who  had  eaten  of  it.  His  other  narrow  efcape  was 
from  a  cannon-ball,  which,  being  ftiot  from  the  other  fide 
of  the  Thames,  pierced  through  his  lictife  in  Lambeth, 
and  came  very  near  his  ftudy,  where  he  ufed  to  fpend  the 
greateft  part  of  his  time.  Whether  the  latter  circumftance 
was  the  effeft  of  accident,  or  defign,  does  not  feem  ever 
to  have  been  afeertained  ;  but  the  bifiiop,  confidering  it 
in  the  latter  view,  thought  it  prudent  to  remove  from 
that  fituation,  and  retired  to  Rochefter.  When,  in  1531, 
the  queftion  about  giving  king  Henry  VIII.  the  title  ol 
Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  debated  in  con¬ 
vocation,  bifiiop  Fifher  oppofed  it  with  all  his  might,  and 
in-fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  himfeif  very  obnoxious  to 
the  court.  Not  long  afterwards  the  bifiiop  Hill  farther 
expofed  himfeif  to  the  refentment  of  the  king,  by  his 
credulity  in  being  feduced  to  give  fome  credit  to  the  en- 
thufiaftic  vifions  and  impofttires  of  Elizabeth  Barton,  the 
pretended  holy  maid  of  Kent.  The  intention  of  thofe  who 
carried  on  the  impofttires  of  which  ffi.e  was  the  inftrumenf, 
was  to  alienate  the  afiertions  of  the  people  front  king  Henry, 
and  to  excite  infurrections  againft  his  government.  It  is 
but  ju ftice  to  bifiiop  Fi flier,  however,  to  acknowledge,  that 
there  is  no  evidence  of  his  being  at  all  privy  to  their  cri¬ 
minal  defigns.  His  attention  was  drawn  to  her  in  ccnfe- 
quence  of  her  efpoufing  the  caufe  of  queen  Catherine,  to 
whole  interefts  he  was  warmly  attached.  In  1534,  a  bill 
of  attainder  having  palled  againft  Elizabeth  Barton  and 
her  accomplices,  bifhop  Fifher,  refufing  to  make  fubmif 
fion,  was  adjudged  guilty  of  mifprifion  of  treafon,  and 
condemned  to  forfeit  his  goods  and  chattels  to  the  king, 
and  to  be  imprifoned  during  his  majefty’s  pleafure.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Hall,  who  wrote  his  Life  under  the  name 
of  Bailey,  he  was  releafed  upon  paying  three  hundred 
pounds  for  his  majefty’s  ufe ;  but  bifiiop  Burnet  fays, 
that  he  does  not  find  that  the  king  proceeded  at  all  againft 
him  upon  this  art.  In  the  fame  feftion  of  parliament  an 
adt  was  made,  which  annulled  the  king’s  marriage  with 
Catherine  of  Arragon  as  contrary  to  the  law  of  God; 
confirmed  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn  ;  entailed  the 
crown  upon  her  iffue  ;  and  enjoined  all  perfons  whatfo- 
ever  to  maintain  the  fame,  under  the  penalty  attached  to 
misprifion  of  treafon.  I11  purfuance  of  it,  on  the  day  of 
the  prorogation  of  the  parliament,  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  king  and  his  heirs,  according  to  the  limitation  of  that 
ftatute,  and  virtually  approving  of  its  contents,  was  taken 
by  both  houfes;  but  bifiiop  Fiflier,  inftead  of  joining 
them,  retired  to  his  houfe  at  Rochefter.  A  few  days  af¬ 
terwards,  he  was  fummoned  by  the  archbifhop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  and  other  commiffioners,  who  were  authorifed  un¬ 
der  the  great  feal  to  tender  the  oath,  to  attend  them  at 
Lambeth.,  and  on  his  appearance  was  prefented  with  the 
fame.  After  having  at  his  own  requeft  been  indulged 
with  fome  days  for  confideration,  and  in  vain  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  obtain  fuch  alterations  in  it  as  might  fatisfy  his 
confcience,  he  finally  determined  abfolutely  to  refufe  the 
oath.  The  confequence  was  his  immediate  commitment 
to  the  Tower,  where  no  endeavours  were  fpared  in  order 
to  bring  him  to  compliance.  With  this  defign  the  lord- 
chancellor  Audley,  and  others  of  the  privy-council,  fe- 
cretary  Cromwell,  and  fome  of  the  biftiops,  waited  upon 
him,  and  after  much  folicitation  from  them  he  at  length 
declared,  that  he  was  willing  “  to  fwear  to  the  fuccefiion, 
and  never  difpute  more  about  the  marriage  ;  and  he  pro- 
mifed  allegiance  to  the  king ;  but  his  confcience  could 
not  be  convinced  that  the  marriage  was  againft  the  law 
of  God.”  Archbifhop  Cranmer  earneftly  advifed  that  his 
offer  Ihould  be  accepted  ;  but  the  king  would  not  admit 
of  it,  and  was  determined  that  the  oath  ftiould  be  taken 
precifely  in  the  preferibed  form.  As  bifhop  Fiflier  conti- 
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nued  refolute  in  bis  refufal,  he  was  attainted  in  the  par¬ 
liament  which  met  in  the  latter  end  of  1534,  and  his 
bifliopric  declared  void,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
following  year.  To  the  indelible  difgrace  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  the  infirm  old  prelate  was  treated  with  ttnkindnefs 
and  harfhnefs  in  his  (fate  of  confinement,  and  was  fcarcely 
allowed  common  neceffaries.  In  thefe  circum fiances  he 
would,  probably,  have  been  permitted  to  drag  on  the 
fhort  remainder  of  his  natural  life,  had  not  pope  Paul  III. 
by  unfeafonably  conferring  on  him,  in  1535,  the  honour 
of  cardinal,  by  the  title  of  Cardinal-pried  of  St.  Vitalis, 
precipitated  his  ruin.  When  the  king  heard  of  this  cir- 
cumdance,  he  iffued  the  drifted  orders  that  no  perfon 
fliould  be  permitted  to  bring  the  hat  into  his  dominions; 
and  alfo  fent  Crpimvell  'to  the  bifhop,  to  examine  him 
about  that  bufinefs.  After  fome  converfation  had  paffed 
between  them,  Cromwell  put  the  quedion,  “  My  lord  of 
Rocheder,  what  would  you  fay,  if  the  pope  fhould  fend 
you  a  cardinal’s  hat :  would  you  accept  of  it  r”  To  which 
the  bifliop  replied,  “  Sir,  I  know  myfelf  to  be  fo  far  un¬ 
worthy  of  any  fuch  dignity,  that  I  think  of  nothing  lefs  ; 
but  if  any  fuch  thing  fliould  happen,  allure  yourfelf  I 
fhould  improve  that  favour  to  the  bed  advantage  that  I 
could,  in  affiding  the  holy  catholic  church  of  Chrid  ;  and 
in  that  refpefl  1  would  receive  it  upon  my  knees  ?”  When 
Cromwell  reported  this  anfwer  to  the  king,  Henry  ex¬ 
claimed,  in  a  great  paffion,  “  Yea  !  is  he  yet  fo  ludy  ? 
Well ;  let  the  pope  fend  him  a  hat  when  he  will ;  mother 
of  God  !  he  (hall  wear  it  on  his  Oioulders  then  ;  for  I  will 
leave  him  never  a  head  to  fet  it  on.”  From  this  time  his 
dedruction  was  determined  upon;  till  as  nothing  had 
hitherto  been  proved  againd  him,  fufficient  to  affebt  his 
life,  the  mod  ungenerous,  treacherous,  and  infamous, 
arts  were  made  ufe  of,  to  obtain  a  (liadow  of  legal  evi¬ 
dence  for  his  conviftion.  For  this  purpofe  the  folicitor- 
general,  Rich,  went  to  him,  and  pretended  to  be  f'ecretly 
lent  by  the  king,  who,  for  the  latisfadtion  of  his  own 
confcience,  wiflied.to  know  his  full  opinion  on  the  fubjedf 
of  the  fupremacy,  as  that  of  a  perfon  on  whofe  integrity 
and  difinteredednefs  he  placed  the  mod  entire  reliance. 
That  the  bifliop  might  completely  fall  into  the  fnare  laid 
for  him,  the  bafe  and  hypocritical  wretch  told  him,  that 
the  king  had  empowered  him  to  declare,  on  his  honour 
and  royal  word,  that  no  advantage  whatever  fliould  be 
taken  of  any  thing  that  he  might  communicate  to  this 
confidential  meffenger.  Thus  called  upon,  the  bifliop 
confidered  it  to  be  his  duty  to  be  open  and  explicit,  and 
declared,  “  As  to  the  bufinefs  of  fupremacy,  I  mud  needs 
tell  his  majedy,  as  I  have  often  told  him  heretofore,  and 
would  fo  tell  him  were  I  to  die  this  prefent  hour,  that  it 
is  utterly  unlawful  ;  and  therefore  I  would  not  wi(h  his 
jnajefly  10  take  any  fuch  power  or  title  upon  him,  as  he 
loves  his  own  foul,  and  the  good  of  his  poflerity.”  Adder 
Rich  had  drawn  this  declaration  from  the  bifhop,  it  was 
mod  wickedly  determined  to  make  ufe  of  his  evidence  to 
prove  the  prelate  guilty  of  high  treafon.  A  fpecial  corn- 
million  was  accordingly  iffued  for  his  trial  at  the  king’s- 
bench  bar,  at  Wedminder,  where  he  was  found  guilty, 
chiefly  upon  the  evidence  of  the  folicitor-general  refpecA- 
ing  the  private  converfation  he  had  with  him  in  the  Tower. 
It  is  not  poflible  to  ('peak  in  terms  fufficienlly  fevere,  of 
the  mean  and  nefarious  conduct  of  the  king,  his  crown 
officer,  and  the  packed  jury,  in  this  abominable  tranfac- 
tion.  After  fentence  of  death  had  been  pronounced  on 
the  bifliop,  he  was  conveyed  back  to  the  Tower,  where 
he  fpent  the  few  days  that  intervened  before  his  execu¬ 
tion,  in  the  fervent  duties  of  devotion,  maintaining  the 
utmofl  fortitude  and  cheerfulnefs  in  the  profpeCt  of  his 
approaching  death.  On  the  22d  of  June,  1535,  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  ot  the  Tower  acquainted  him  at  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  that  it  was  the  king’s  pleafure  that  he  (hould 
f ufter  that  day.  This  news  he  received  withotit  any  emo¬ 
tion,  and  having  dept  foundly  afterwards  for  two  hours, 
got  up,  and  with  calmnefs  and  cheerfulnefs  prepared  for 
his  lad  moments.  As  he  was  too  weak -and  feeble  to 
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walk  he  was  carried  in  a  chair  to  Tower-hill,  where,  after 
fpending  aftioit  time  in  devotion,  he  was  beheaded,  in 
the  feventy-feventh  year  of  his  age.  Bifhop  Fiflier  was 
a  man  of  great  learning,  and  drift  integriiy  ;  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Erafmus,  of  incredible  fweetnefs  of  temper,  and 
greatnefs  of  foul.  He  was  one  of  the  mod  zealous  pro¬ 
moters  of  literature,  and  favourers  of  learned  men,  of 
the  time  in  which  he  lived.  In  his  houfehold  lie  was 
regular  and  temperate;  rerparkably  comp-flionate  to  thofe 
who  were  in  any  calamity  or  didrefs ;  and  exceedingly  li¬ 
beral  and  charitable  to  the  poor.  Befides  the  pieces  to 
which  we  have  already  adverted,  he  was  the  author  of 
A  Commentary  on  the  Seven  Penitential  Plaints ;  nume¬ 
rous  fermons;  practical  and  devotional  tradds;  and  various 
controverfial  pieces,  mod  of  which  were  collected  and 
printed  in  one  volume  folio,  at  Wurtzburgh,  in  1595. 

FISH'ER  (John).  See  Piscator. 

FISFl'ER’s  ISLAND,  an  ifland  of  the  American  States, 
fituated  in  Long-ifl.ind  found,  oppofite  Groton  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  about  ten  miles  in  length  and  two  in  breaoth, 
having  a  light  foil,  favourable  for  raifing  (beep.  It  pro¬ 
duces  wheat  and  other  grain.  It  is  annexed  ;o  the  town- 
(hip  of  Southhold,  in  Suffolk  county,  on  Long-idand. 

FISHER'ROW,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Edinburgh,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Efk,  in  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  oppofite  Muffelburgh. 

FISH'ERSFIELD,  a  townfliip  of  the  American  States, 
in  Hillfborough  county,  New  Hampdiire,  incorporated  in 
1763  :  fixteen  miles  eaflerly  of  Charledown. 

FISH'ERY,  [from  jijh.\  A  place  or  diflriCt  belonging 
to  certain  rivers  or  fea  coafls,  where  fi(h  refort,  and  are 
taken  for  food  or  fale.  So  great  is  the  importance  of 
thefe  fifheries  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  rich,  and  the  ne- 
cedities  of  the  poor,  that  man  might  with  lefs  inconve¬ 
nience  give  up  all  the  birds,  and  many  of  the  mammalia 
clafs,  than  be  debarred  from  the  numerous  benefits  refult- 
ing  from  the  finny  tribes.  As  a  proof  of  the  flriking  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  price  of  fifli  and  flefh,  a  cod,  weigh¬ 
ing  thirty-fix  pounds,  has  even  lately  been  purchafed  at 
the  fifh-market  in  Whitby,  for  eighteen-pence,  which  is 
exadtly  a  halfpenny  per  pound,  while  beef  fells  from  eight 
to  ten-pence,  and  mutton  and  veal  in  proportion  !  There 
are  very  few  fpecies  of  fifh,  whether  inhabitants  of  frefh 
water  or  fa  1 1,  but  afford  wholefome,  and  often  plentiful, 
nourifliment.  Savory  and  delicious  while  frefli,  it  is  con- 
dantly  in  edeerff;  converted  into  pickle,  it  becomes  ex¬ 
cellent  fauce  for  the  other  diflies,  and  graces  the  tables 
of  the  rich  even  at  a  great  didance  from  the  place  where 
the  fifli  was  originally  caught ;  being  failed,  it  may  be 
carried  a  confiderable  didance  in  bulk  ;  and,  when  dried, 
will  keep  for  a  length  of  time,  and  afford  a  plentiful  and 
cheap  food  to  a  vafl  number  of  poor  people  in  certain  fitua- 
tions,  where  frefh  provifions  cannot  always  be  procured. 
The  eggs,  or  ova,  or  fpawn,  are  made  into  caviar,  which 
is  edeemed  by  many  nations;  they  are  alfo  eaten  dreffed 
various  ways.  The  fins,  which  we  might  fuppofe  not 
very  defirable  as  food,  are  regarded  as  a  mod  delicate  diflt 
in  China  and  other  parts  of  Alia,  as  lately  afeertained  in 
the  account  of  lord  Macartney’s  embaffy.  In  fome  bar¬ 
ren  countries  domedic  animals  are  fed  with  the  vertebras 
and  other  bones  of  filhes  ;  for  indance,  the  dogs  of  Kamtf- 
chatka,  which  are  trained  lo  draw  Hedges;  and  the  cows 
of  Norway,  which  upon  fuch  food  furnifft  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk,  while  the  fifh  itfelf  forms  the  chief  fubfifl- 
ence  of  the  men,  and  the  oil  ferves  to  light  the  miferable 
dwellings  of  thofs  northern  people,  efpecjally  during  the 
long  and  uncomfortable  nights.  Various  betides  are  the 
ufes  of  the  oil,  as  in  foftening  leather,  preferving  wheel- 
work  and  iron,  and  even  for  a  common  drink  among  the 
Efquimaux.  By  means  of  the  feales  of  fiflies,  a  bright- 
nefs  equal  to  mother-of-pearl  is  given  to  flucco,  for  adorn¬ 
ing  the  walls  of  tire  mod  beautiful  palaces  ;  and,  ltuck. 
upon  pieces  of  glafs,  jewelsare  produced  which  rivafthe 
brightnefs  of  the  eaflern  pearls.  The  tkin  of  the  larger 
fpecies  is  cut  into  ffraps  and  thongs  of  valt  drength  ;  into 
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pouches  and  cafes  almoft  impenetrable  to  wet ;  and  inro 
covers  and  etuis  for  many  valuable  articles.  The  air- 
bladder  and  all  the  membranes  either  produce  glue,  or 
ifinglafs.  Hence  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  direction  of  Be. 
lonius,  “  that  'he  waters  of  the  Piopontis  were  more  pro¬ 
fitable  by  the  fifties  they  pioduced,  than  a  fimilar  extent 
of  the  belt  land  could  have  been  by  its  pafturage  and  har- 
velts.”  Dimbtlefs  the  immenfe  multiplication  of  fith 
mult  have  a  v  It  efFedt  upon  the  population  of  empires  ; 
and  we  may  obferve  how  this  vaft  increafe  tends  to  main¬ 
tain,  in  the  kingdom  of  China,  the  multitudes  of  people 
heaped  as  it  were  one  upon  another.  And  if  we  look 
back  inio  antiquity,  we  may  fulve  the  great  hittorical  pro¬ 
blem,  how  ancient  Egypt  was  capable  of  nourifhing  and 
fultaining  that  v.:(t  population,  without  which  thole  ftu- 
pendotts  monuments  which'yet  fublift  afier  the  laple  ot  to 
many  ages,  could  not  have  been  railed,  and  without  which 
Sefoftris  had  not  become  a  conquetor  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  the  Indus,  and  the  Ganges,  nor  on 
the  fhores  of  the  Euxine  fea,  nor  on  the  mountains  of 
Thrace.  We  know  the  extent  of  Egypt  ;  when  her  py¬ 
ramids  were  conftrudted,  when  her  armies  conquered  the 
greateft  part  of  Alia,  (he  was  bounded,  almoft  as  at  the 
prefent  day,  by  barren  delerts  on  the  eaft  and  welt ;  yet 
Diodorus  informs  us,  that  1700  Egyptians  were  born  on 
the  fame  day  with  Sefoftris  :  we  mutt  therefore  admit,  at 
that  time,  a  population  of  at  1  ea ft  34,000,000.  But  what 
innumerable  quantities  of  filh  mutt  have  been  contained 
in  the  rivers,  canals,  and  lakes,  of  a  country,  where  the 
art  of  increafirrg  the  breed  of  them  was  one  of  the  chief 
cares  of  government,  and  of  private  perfons.  It  is  eafy 
to  calculate,  (fays  Cepede, )  that  the  lake  Mceris  alone 
might  produce  more  titan  18,000,000,000  of  at  leaft  two 
feet  long  each.  The  independent  Arabs  alfo  upon  the 
fea-coaft  of  Perfia,  fubfift  almoft  entirely  upon  fiflt.  There 
is  a  ftriking  analogy,  fays  Niebuhr,  between  the  manners 
afcribed  to  the  ancient  ichthyopkagi ,  or  fifh-eaters,  and 
thofe  of  thefe  Arabs.  They  feed  their  cattle  upon  fith  ; 
and  their  fiftiing-boats  ferve  them  as  ihipsof  war. 

The  improvement  of  the  arts  has  tended  greatly  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  dominion  of  man  over  the  numerous  genera  and 
fpecies  of  filh.  The  art  of  navigation,  in  particular,  may 
be  faid  to  have  completed  his  conqueft  of  the  ocean,  and 
brought  a  vaft  accefiion  both  to  the  fund  of  his  fubfiftence 
and  enjoyments,  by  the  capture  of  fo  manv  animals  whom 
Mature  feemed  to  have  placed  beyond  Iris  reach  in  the 
depths  of  the  fea.  A  fleet  of  filhing-velFels,  manned  by 
a  few  thoufand  European  failors,  is  capable  of  taking  a 
greater  number  of  fiflt  in  a  ieafon,  than  perhaps  could  be 
done  by  the  united  endeavours  of  all  the  favages  on  the 
continent  of  America.  But  the  regulations  of  the  Romifii 
church  long  tended  more  than  any  other  circumftance  to 
enhance  the  value,  and  incre.ale  the  quantity,  of  this  fpecies 
of  food.  To  fupply  the  abftinence  of  the  devout  or  fu- 
perftitious,  large  demands  are  ftill  made  upon  the  ocean  ; 
and  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  a  cafual  or  precarious 
fupply,  ponds  have  been  dug,  and  fifh,  like  land  animals, 
rendered  domeftic  for  food. — Yet  amidft  thefe  concurrent 
teftimonies  of  the  high  value  and  infinite  utility  of  the 
finny  tribes,  as  an  article  of  food  and  of  commerce,  it  is 
fingular  that  the  fidteries  of  our  united  kingdom  (hould 
notin  all  t  his  time  have  obtained  that  attention  which  its 
high  importance  unqueftionably  demands.  When  we  re- 
fledt  on  our  infular  Istuation,  and  on  the  vaft  extent  of  our 
coafts,  we  appear  negligent  of  the  bounties  of  Providence 
in  deducing  fo  fmall  a  portion  of  our  nouriftiment  from 
the  ocean.  Fiflt,  inftead  of  being  a  luxury,  might  be 
produced  in  fuch  abundance  in  all  our  markets  as  to  con- 
ftitute  half  of  our  food  ;  and  the  price  of  other  provi- 
fions  would  then  in  courfe  be  materially  lowered.  The 
fea,  which  is  our  natural  defence,  might  tints  by  judicious 
induftry  be  made  a  fource  of  great  profperity  ;  as  it  offers 
the  means  of  fuftaining  an  enlarged  population,  and  of 
encouraging  occupations  in  days  of  peace,  which,  as 
naval  ntirferies,  would  always  furnifh  failors  to  man  our 


wooden  bulwarks  in  times  of  war.  Ought  ftich  obvious 
national  advantages  to  be  negledled  ?  Can  the  legiflature 
be  more  profhably  employed  than  in  directing  and  aiding 
the  efforts  of  the  people  on  our  coafts  to  cultivate  the  rich 
field  which  is  fpread  before  them  “  in  the  great  waters 
Independently  of  thefe  general  views,  certain  local  cir- 
cqmftances  ferioufly  demand  fome  interference  in  behalf 
of  the  Britifh  fidteries.  Emigrations,  to  a  ferious  extent, 
are  reported  to  occur  in  the  Highlands  and  Weftern  Ilies 
of  Scotland  ;  which,  if  we  may  credit  the  teftimony  of 
intelligent  and  experienced  men,  would  be  effectually  pre¬ 
vented,  were  the  individuals  allowed,  without  redraint, 
to  avail  themfelves  of  thofe  bledings  which  the  liberal 
hand  of  Nature  has  placed  within  their  reach.  A  fatal 
idea  feems  to  prevail,  that  the  great  ftrength  of  the  date 
exifts  in  its  revenue  ;  and  that  to  take  care  of  this  branch 
is  effectually  to  uphold  the  national  profperity.  And  it 
is  furely  a  fatal  idea,  when  it  ftrikes  at  the  fnftenance  or 
commerce  of  a  country.  Confiderations  of  revenue  ought 
always  to  be  fubordinate  to  thofe  of  national  profperity; 
and  every  government  departs  from  its  true  intereft,  when 
it  intpofes  and  continues  fuch  taxes  as  paralyfe  the  hand 
of  induftry,  and  lock  up  that  wealth  which  Providence 
Hands  ready  to  diffufe.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Highlands  and  Weftern  Ides  of  Scotland  are  re- 
ftrained  by  the  prefent  falt-duties  from  reaping  any  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  feas,  though  they  abound  in  fifh  which  would 
fupply  their  own  wants,  and  furnifh  an  important  article 
of  commerce.  Thefe  fadls  were,  in  1803,  ftated  to  the 
prefent  patriotic  Speaker  of  the  Houle  of  Commons,  by 
Mr.  Frafer.  “  If  proper  fteps  are  taken,  the  maritime 
parts  of  Scotland,  he  is  confident,  will  with  eafe  fuftain 
a  population  increafed  ten-fold.  To  the  fidteries  he  looks 
for  the  principal  means  of  fupply.  The  Seven  United 
Provinces,  (he  obferves,)  which  are  all  together  not  larger 
than  Yorkdtire,  yet,  from  their  fidteries  alone,  for  which 
they  are  not  nearly  fo  well  dtuated  as  the  Highlands  and 
Ides  of  Scotland,  fupported  a  population  equal  to  three 
times  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  whole  of  North 
Britain.  So  that  in  fadl  thefe  maritime  parts  of  Scotland, 
fo  far  from  being  over-peopled,  do  not  contain  one-tenth 
part  of  the  population  which  they  are  able,  with  proper 
induftry,  to  fupport.”  To  juftify  this  hypothefis  refpect- 
ing  the  importance  of  the  fidteries,  he  fays,  “  Were  a 
careful  examination  made  of  the  extended  coafts  of  the 
Britilh  ilies  and  of  the  feas  adjacent,  or  thofe  within  eafy 
reach  of  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants,  not  only  would 
new  fources  of  wealth  arife  in  the  difeovery  of  new  filhing- 
grounds,  but  many  fituatior.s  would  be  found  for  the  con- 
ftrudlion  of  harbours,  and  for  the  formation  of  towns  well 
adapted  to  carrying  on  the  old,  as  well  as  thefe  new  fillte- 
ries,  to  an  extent  almoft  unlimited.  Many  fituations 
would  alfo  be  found,  which,  at  comparatively  a  fmall 
expence,  might  be  rendered  fit  for  ftationing  our  fleets, 
and  affording  the  moft  perfedi  protection  to  our  trade  and 
to  our  coafts. 

“  The  herrings  approach  the  coaft  in  great  (hoals  at 
particular  feafons  of  the  year,  but  are  uncertain  as  to  the 
time  of  their  approach,  and  as  to  the  time  of  their  con¬ 
tinuance  ;  and  although  they  are  generally  in  greater  or 
lefs  plenty  in  fome  part  or  other  of  the  coafts,  yet  they 
will  fometimes  not  return  to  particular  fituations  for  fe- 
veral  years  together.  From  the  wafte  on  fait  continued 
long  in  ftores,  from  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  duty¬ 
free  fair,  there  is  fcarcely  any  quantity  of  it  on  thofe 
coafts,  unlefs  where  filh-curers  have  eredted  red-herrins" 
houfes.  But  if  thefe  accounts  and  bonds  were  done  away^ 
fait,  which  can  be  purchafed  at  the  falt-works  at  four- 
pence  or  fix-pence  per  buftiel,  and  imported  into  thofe 
countries  for  ten-pence  at  moft,  would  be  laid  up  even  by 
the  lower  clafs  of  fifhers  in  fmall  quantities,  againft  the 
return  of  the  herrings,  and  they  would  alfo  have  abund¬ 
ance  for  the  purpofe  of  curing  the  cod,  ling,  haddock, 
and  other  filh  that  are  to  be  found  every  where  on  the 
coaft,  either  by  curing  and  drying  thefe  fifh  in  the  fum- 
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riier  feafon,  or  by  curing  them  wet  in  tubs  or  barrels  in 
the  winter. 

“  From  a  people  fo  depreffed  by  poverty,  it  is  worfe 
than  abfurd  to  think  of  drawing  taxes.  Before  they  be¬ 
come  fubjedt  to  fifcal  imports,  they  fliould  be  made  capa¬ 
ble  of  fuftaining  them.  When  men  are  brought  by  the 
foftering  care  of  government  to  a  ftate  of  competency  and 
comfort,  they  may  fairly  be  required  to  contribute  by 
taxes  to  its  fupport :  but  to  endeavour  to  extend  taxation 
to  them  before  they  are  in  circumftances  to  anfwer  its  de¬ 
mands,  is  in  effect  to  oblige  them  to  remain  under  the 
preflure  of  poverty,  and  to  continue  ufelefs  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  To  the  I  fie  of  Man  it  appears  that  in  1799  there 
were  31,854  bufhels  of  fait  exported,  and  in  the  former 
year  37,982  bufhels.  This  fait  is  made  ufe  of  by  the  in¬ 
habitants,  not  only  for  curing  fi fh  to  be  fold,  but  for  curing 
fifh  for  their  domeftic  ufe,  and  for  all  other  purpofes, 
without  any  refiridtion  or  account.  The  confequence  of 
which  is,  that  every  man  in  that  ifland  endeavours  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  fhare  in  a  boat,  or  in  the  nets,  or  becomes  himfelf 
a  firtierman,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  herring  feafon  he 
cures  his  (hare  of  the  fifh  for  his  family,  or  if  he  has  no 
lhare,  purchafes  and  cures  a  quantity  which  he  calculates 
will  be  fufficient  to  fupply  his  family  for  the  year  round. 
Having  then  his  herrings,  and  trufting  to  his  potatoe  gar¬ 
den  for  its  produce,  he  comforts  himfelf  with  the  prof- 
peel:  of  a  fufficient  fubfirtence,  and  works  cheerfully  after¬ 
wards  to  catch  fifh,  which  he  fells  to  the  merchants,  who 
come  in  great  numbers  to  purchafe  herrings,  to  carry  them 
to  the  coafts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

“In  1765,  the  Ifle  of  Man  was  annexed  to  the  crown,  and 
the  whole  employment  of  the  people  in  that  illand,  confid¬ 
ing  of  a  mod  extenfive  trade,  was  fudaenly  put  an  end  to. 
Vaft  diflrefs  enfued  ;  and  although  5000  people  emigrated 
from  that  ifland  to  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England,  yet 
fuch  was  the  diftrefs  of  the  remainder,  that  many  actually 
died  from  want  of  neceflaries,  and  government  were  under 
the  neceffity  of  importing  grain  and  flour  for  their  fub- 
fiftence.  Several  acts  of  parliament  were  framed,  allow¬ 
ing  the  inhabitants  of  that  illand  to  import  a  variety  of 
articles  of  confumption  under  very  fmall  duties,  and  fuf- 
fering  their  produce  to  be  imported  free  of  duty  to  Great 
.Britain.  But  the  great  meafure  which  produced  an  im¬ 
mediate  and  wonderful  amelioration  of  their  circumftances, 
was  the  privilege  of  importing  salt  duty-free  from 
England,  not  for  their  fijhcries  only,  but  for  all  domeftic  pur¬ 
pofes.  Encouraged  by  this  indulgence,  the  inhabitants 
began  inftantly  to  apply  to  their  filheries,  which  had  be¬ 
fore  been  totally  neglefted.  In  1769,  bifhop  Hildefly  took 
an  account  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  ifland, 
which  he  found  to  be  17,500.  In  1784,  I  had  the  honour 
to  be  appointed  by  the  treafury  to  make  an  enquiry  into 
the  ftate  of  the  revenue  and  filheries  of  that  ifland.  I 
found  that  at  that  period,  without  bounties  on  their  bo3ts, 
or  the  tonnage  of  their  fi  filing,  fmacks,  or  any  premiums 
other  than  the  free  ufe  of  fait,  they  carried  on  a  moil 
extenfive  fiffiery,  which  employed  2500  feamen.  In  the 
abfence  of  the  herrings,  the  fiffiermen  fupplied  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  ifland,  in  great  abundance,  with  white 
fifh  ;  the  agriculture  was  greatly  increafed,  and  the  popu¬ 
lation  confided  of  30,000  fouls,  having  nearly  doubled  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  in  fifteen  years.  It  appears  alfo 
that  this  profperity  has  proceeded. uninterruptedly  ;  and 
for  the  laft  eight  or  ten  years  fcarcely  a  beggar  has  been 
feen  in  the  whole  illand.  By  the  evidence  before  the 
committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons  for  the  filheries  in 
1798,  it  appears  that  the  boats  had  increafed  both  in 
number  and  lize.  Of  thefe  there  were  upwards  of  350, 
carrying  feven  or  eight  men  in  each,  befides  from  forty 
to  fifty  filhing  fmacks  of  the  burthen  of  from  twenty  to 
fifty  tons  each.  Thefe  boats  and  fmacks  employed  up¬ 
wards  of  3000  feamen,  which  is  equal  to  the  number  of 
men  and  boys  employed  in  the  whole  of  the  bufs  fifhery 
of  Scotland  in  the  fame  period,  fupported  at  a  bounty  of 
upwards  of  20,000!.  per  annum  !  Yet  the  Ifle  of  Man  is 
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only  thirty-two  miles  in  length  by  about  ten  in  breadth, 
and  does  not  pollefs  the  advantages  of  t lie  coafts  and 
iflands  of  the  north-weftern  parts  of  Scotland  with  regard 
to  harbours  and  extenfive  inlets  of  the  fea  ;  neither  docs 
the  adjacent  fea  poftefs  fills  equal  in  variety  or  abundance  ; 
nor  can  it  be  compared  to  many  of  thefe  iflands  in  extent 
of  land  capable  of  cultivation,  nor  perhaps  in  general  fer¬ 
tility.  The  great  profperity  of  this  ifland  then  is  to  be 
afcribed  chiefly  to  the  increafe  of  their  Jfhery  by  the  free  impor¬ 
tation  of  fait” 

The  national  importance  of  extending  our  fiflieries  ap¬ 
pears  in  itfelf  fo  evident,  that  we  would  argue  that  it 
ought  to  be  attempted,  even  though  it  fliould  for  the  pre. 
fent  be  attended  with  an  evident  lofs  to  the  revenue :  but 
Mr.  Frafer  proves  that  the  lofs,  which  would  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  meafures  which  he  recommends,  is  too  in- 
confiderable  to  be  regarded.  That  part  of  Scotland  to 
which  his  remarks  apply,  coming  under  the  denomi¬ 
nation  of  the  Highlands  and  the  Weftern  Ides,  confifts 
of  the  counties  of  Argyle,  Invernefs,  Rofs,  Sutherland, 
Caithnefs,  Orkney,  and  Shetland  ;  and  from  thefe  fix 
counties,  which  include  the  whole  of  the  Weftern  Ifles, 
and  form  an  extent  of  territory  equal  to  more  than  one- 
fixth  of  Great  Britain,  the  net  produce  annually  accru¬ 
ing  from  the  duties  on  fait,  on  an  average  of  ten  years, 
amounted  to  no  more  than  the  fum  of  172I.  6s.  !  !  — 
“Yet,  (fays  Mr.  Frafer,)  being  on  a  voyage  through 
thefe  iflands  with  the  earl  of  Breadalbane,  in  the  autumn 
of  1791,  we  anchored  in  Loch-bay,  about  the  23d  of 
Auguft.  The  herrings  were  in  fuch  abundance  in  the 
bay,  that  feveral  hundred  veflels  could  have  been  loaded 
with  them,  and  the  few  boats  that  were  on  the  coaft  could 
have  caught  any  number.  But  they  had  no  fait.  Still  the 
inhabitants  went  out  and  filled  their  boats  with  herrings ; 
and  coming  alongfide,  offered  11s  any  quantity  we  pleafed  ; 
the  reft,  after  keeping  a  few  for  their  families,  they  threw 
overboard.  Lord  Breadalbane  was  fo  much  diftrefled  to 
fee  them  in  want  of  fait,  that  he  ordered  all  the  fait  in 
the  (hip,  which  amounted  only  to  a  cafk  or  two,  to  be 
given  to  them,  fo  that  we  really  were  in  want  of  fait  for 
the  (hip’s  ufe,  and  although  we  tried  at  every  creek  and 
bay  we  put  into  to  get  a  very  fmall  quantity,  we  could 
find  none  until  we  got  to  Stornway.” 

Mr.  Frafer  has  been  no  lefs  ardent  in  his  endeavours 
to  intereft  the  public  regard  towards  a  proper  and  ade¬ 
quate  encouragement  of  the  Irifli  filheries  ;  and  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  fadts  which  he  produces  in  favour  of  fuch  a 
plan,  feems  to  deferve  the  moft  attentive  confideration. 
The  Nymph  Bank,  (ituated  at  the  diftance  of  from  tea 
to  fifteen  leagues  from  the  fouthern  coaft  of  Ireland,  is 
pointed  out  as  an  inexhauftible  fource  of  national  wealth 
to  a  maritime  ftate.  Mr.  Frafer  details  the  particulars  of 
lii s. vi fi t  to  this  fifhing  bank,  and  adduces  ample  certifi¬ 
cates  to  corroborate  the  truth  of  his  relation:  “  Having 
applied  to  captain  Wilby,  commander  of  the  Rutland 
revenue  cruifer,  of  100  tons,  he  very  cheerfully  complied 
with  my  requeft,  and  on  the  24th  of  June,  1802,  we  failed 
from  Pdffage,  in  the  harbour  of  Waterford,  at  three 
o’clock,  P.  M.  with  a  light  breeze  from  the  north-eaft. 
At  noon,  the  next  day,  we  came  to  anchor  on  the  Nymph 
Bank,  and  found  ourfelves,  by  obfervation,  in  latitude 
510  37'  north,  the  tower  of  Waterford-harbour  bearing 
north-eaft  26  miles,  the  high  land  of  Dungarvan  north- 
by-eaft  10  leagues  diftant,  foundings  37  and  38’  fathom 
water.  The  ground  filiceous  gravel  and  micaceous  fand- 
ftone,  with  much  broken  (hells  and  coralline.  The  fifh  - 
ing-lines  were  now  put  out,  and  inftantly  we  caught  botli 
cod,  hake,  and  ling,  of  a  large  fize,  and  of  a  very  fuperior 
quality,  although  the  time  of  day  was  unfavourable,  and 
alfo  the  tides  running  ftrong,  (it  being  fprings,)  did  not 
eafily  fnffer  the  lines  to  keep  the  ground.  As  my  prin¬ 
cipal  defign  in  this  voyage,  was  to  afeertain  the  depth  of 
water  and  extent  of  the  bank,  we  weighed  anchor,  and 
flood  out  to  fea.  We  kept  the  line  conftantly  going,  and 
found,  uniformly,  as  we  ftretched  out,  forty  fathom  water, 
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generally  the  fame  bottom,  gravelly,  with  fliells ;  and 
wherever  we  hove  to,  we  never  failed  to  catch  fifh,  both 
cod,  hake,  and  ling,  except  in  fome  fpots  where  we  found 
the  bottom  to  con  lift  of  fine  land.  There  we  caught  no 
fifii.  At  fix  o’clock,  P.  M.  we  again  anchored  on  the 
bank  ;  the  ground,  fhells  and  gravel  ;  Helvock-head,  the 
fouthern  point  of  the  harbour  of  Dungarvan,  bearing 
north-eafi,  diftant  thirteen  leagues.  Here  we  again  caught 
abundance  of  cod,  hake,  and  ling. 

“  Having  afeertained  thefe  points,  and  being  deficient 
in  bait,  we  flood  for  Dungarvan-bay  to  trail  for  bait.  We 
then  again,  on  the  28th,  at  ten  P.  M.  flood  out  for  the 
bank,  with  a  light  breeze,  being  refolved  to  examine  its 
furthefl  extent,  both  to  the  fouthward  and  weft  ward. 
At  eight  o’clock  next  morning,  the  29th,  the  high  lands 
of  Dungarvan  bearing  north  and  by  weft  diftant  fifteen 
leagues,  hove  to,  and  founded  in  the  fame,  forty  fathom 
water  ;  ground  gravelly,  with  fliells  ;  caught  cod  of  a  very 
large  fize,  and  full  fed,  alfo  ling,  and  remarkably  fine  hake; 
of  all  which  we  might  have  caught  any  quantity  ;  but  at 
noon,  faw  a  cutter  to  the  north-eafi,  feemingly  inclined 
to  bear  down  upon  us.  Took  in  our  lines,  and  made  fail 
for  her,  hoifting  our  colours,  and  firing  a  friendly  gun  ; 
receiving  no  anfwer,  we  gave  chace,  which  the  cutter 
-obferving,  hauled  her  wind  to  the  fouth  weft.” 

The  foundings  on  this  bank  are  from  thirty-feven  to 
forty  fathoms  ;  the  foundings  on  the  Newfoundland  Bank 
are  from  twenty-two  to  fifty  fathoms.  Captain  Wilby,  in 
his  certificate,  adds,  that  he  confiders  the  Nymph  Bank 
as  more  advantageous  for  taking  fifh,  and  more  conve¬ 
niently  fi tuated  for  fending  to  market,  than  the  Dogger 
Bank;  in  fupport  of  which  opinion  he  adds  : — “  As  the 
Nymph  Bank  is  fcarcely  150  leagues  from  Gravefend, 
having  alfo  generally  favourable  and  fmart  gales  along 
the  Britifh  fliores  ;  without  bruiting  or  wafting  the  fifh, 
the  voyage  might  be  eafily  performed  in  three  or  four 
days;  whereas  the  well-boats  from  the  north-eaflern  banks 
and  coafts,  are  frequently  as  many  weeks,  and  by  means 
of  conftant  agitation  of  the  fea,  the  fifh  are  much  bruifed 
and  wafted.  Befides,  in  very  contrary  winds,  they  would 
have  the  choice  of  Dublin,  Liverpool,  Briftol,  &c.  and  if 
in  the  Channel,  tome  good  markets,  particularly  Portf- 
mouth,  where  there  is  always  a  good  demand  for  all  kinds 
of  fifty.” — A  very  (hiking  demonflration  of  the  propriety 
of  Mr.  Frafer’s  zeal  in  thus  recommending  and  promot¬ 
ing  a  national  fifhery  on  the  coaft  of  Ireland,  is  tiie  follow¬ 
ing  :  “Ini  553,  the  lad  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
(lays  fir  John  Boroughs,  keeper  of  the  records  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  in  his  Treatife  of  the  Sovereignty  of 
the  Britifh  Seas,  pr  80,)  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  ob¬ 
tained  licenfe  for  his  fubjedls  to  fifh  upon  the  north  coaft 
of  Ireland  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years,  paying  yearly 
for  the  fame  one  thoufand  pounds  ;  which  was  accordingly 
brought  into  the  exchequer  of  Ireland,  and  received  for 
the  king’s  ufe  of  fir  Henry  Litton,  then  treafurer  there.” — 
Thefe  confiderations  are  certainly  of  the  utmoft  importance 
to  Ireland,  as  well  as  to  every  part  of  the  united  kingdom. 

Why  the  Britifh  fiftieries  have  never  been  eflabliflied 
on  a  grand  and  permanent  foundation,  appears  to  be  a 
myftery  pall  finding  out.  Yet  ferious  endeavours  feem 
not  to  have  been  wanting  either  in  our  parliaments,  or 
our  kings.  Charles  I.  ordained  an  affociation  for  a  gene¬ 
ral  fifhery  within  the  feas  and  coafls  of  his  three  king¬ 
doms  ;  and  for  its  government  ordained,  that  there  fhould 
be  a  Handing  committee  chofen  and  nominated  bv  his  ma- 
jefly.  Several  perfons  of  diftinction  embarked  in  the  de- 
fign,  which  the  king  honoured  with  his  patronage,  and 
encouraged  by  his  bounty.  He  alfo  ordered  the  time  of 
Lent  to  be  more  ftridtly  obferved  ;  prohibited  the  importa, 
tion  of  fifh  taken  by  foreigners ;  and  agreed  to  purchafe 
from  the  company  all  the  filh  for  his  fleets.  But  the  well- 
founded  hopes  of  the  adventurers  were  fruftrated  by  the 
civil  war,  and  the  tragical  death  of  the  king; 

Charles  II.  in  1661,  relumed  the  fcufinefs  of  the  fifhe- 
ries  with  apparent  vigour;  and  the  moll  falutary  laws 
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were  enabled,  and  in  virtue  of  which  the  materials  ufed 
in,  or  depending  upon,  the  fifheries,  were  exempted  from 
all  duties,  excites,  or  impofts  whatfoever.  In  England, 
the  company  were  authorifed  to  fet  up  a  lottery,  and  to 
have  a  voluntary  collection  in  all  parifli  churches;  lioufes 
of  entertainment,  as  taverns,  inns,  ale-houfes,  were  to  take 
one  or  more  barrels  of  herrings,  at  the  Hated  price  of  30s. 
per  barrel ;  alfo  2s.  6d.  per  barrel  was  to  be  paid  to  the 
flock  of  this  company  on  all  imported  fifh  taken  by  fo¬ 
reigners.  Some  Dutch  families  were  alfo  permitted  to 
fettle  at  Stornaway;  the  herrings  cured  by  this  royal 
Englifh  company  gave  general  fatisfadlion,  and  brought  a 
high  price  for  thofe  days.  But  the  necefiities  of  the  king 
obliged  him  to  withdraw  his  bounty,  and  the  company 
was  difTolved. 

In  1677,  a  new  royal  company  was  eflabliflied,  -at  the 
head  of  which  was  the  duke  of  York,  the  earl  of  Derby, 
&c.  Befides  all  former  privileges,  the  king  granted  this 
new  company  a  perpetuity,  with  power  to  purchafe  lands  ; 
and  alfo  20I.  to  be  paid  them  out  of  the  cufloms  of  the 
port  of  London,  for  every  dogger  or  bufs  they  fhould 
build  and  fend  out  for  feven  years  to  come.  A  (lock  of 
10,9801.  was  immediately  advanced,  and  afterwards  1600I. 
more.  The  company  made  a  fuccefsful  beginning  ;  and 
one  of  their  billies  actually  took  and  brought  home  32,000 
cod-fifh.  Such  a  favourable  beginning  might  -have  ex¬ 
cited  frefli  fubferiptions,  when  an  unforefeen  event  ruined 
the  whole  defign.  Mod  of  the  billies  had  been  built  in 
Holland,  and  manned  with  Dutchmen  ;  on  which  pretence 
the  French,  who  were  then  at  war  with  Holland,  feized 
mod  of  the  velfels,  with  their  cargoes  and  fifhing-tackle  ; 
and  the  company  being  now  in  debt,  fold,  in  1680,  the 
remaining  (lores.  A  number  of  merchants  raifed  a  new 
fubfeription  of  6o,oool.  under  the  privileges  and  immu¬ 
nities  of  the  former  charter.  This  attempt,  however, 
came  to  nothing,  owing  to  the  death  of  the  king,  and  the 
troubles  of  the  fiibfequent  reign. 

Soon  after  the  ever-glorious  revolution,  this  bufinefs 
was  again  agitated,  and  upon  a  more  extenfive  feale.  The 
propofed  capital  was  to  be  300,0001.  of  which  ioo,oool. 
was  to  be  raifed  by  the  furviving  patentees  or  their  fuc- 
ceffors,  and  200,000k  by  new  fubferibers.  But  whether 
it  was  owing  to  the  fuperior  fuccefs  of  the  Dutch  fifheries, 
or  to  the  fucceeding  war,  this  attempt  vanifhed  ;  and  we 
have  no  further  account  of  it  in  the  annals  of  that  reign, 
or  fince. 

George  II.  at  the  opening  of  the  parliament  in  1749, 
warmly  recommended  the  improvement  of  the  fiftieries ; 
and  a  fubfeription  of  500,0001.  was  immediately  filled  in 
the  city,  by  a  fociety  of  merchants,  who  were  incorporated 
for  twenty-one  years,  by  the  name  of  The  Society  of  the 
Free  Britifh  Fifhery.  A  bounty  of  36s.  per  ton  was  to  be 
paid  annually  out  of  the  cufloms,  for  fourteen  years,  to 
the  owners  of  all  decked  veffels  or  bufles,  from  twenty  to 
eighty  tons  burthen,  which  fhould  be  employed  in  the  faid 
fiftieries,  whether  by  the  fociety  or  any  other  perfons.  Yet 
the  Diitch  not  only  maintained  their  ground  againlt  this 
formidable  company,  but  alfo  faw  the  capital  of  their 
competitors  gradually  finking,  notwith (landing  the  various 
aids  and  efforts  of  government  in  their  favour,  particu¬ 
larly  in  1757,  when  an  advance  of  20s.  per  ton  was  added 
to  the  bounty. 

In  17S6,  under  the  aufpices  of  George  III.  the  public 
attention  was  again  called  to  the  (late  of  the  Britifh  fifhe¬ 
ries,  by  Mr.  Dempfter,  in  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  in  con- 
fequence  of  which,  a  committee  was  named  to  enquire  into 
this  great  fource  of  national  advantage.  An  a£l  was  in  con- 
fequence  pafled  for  incorporating  certain  perfons  therein 
named,  by  the  ftyle  of  The  Britifh  Society  for  extending 
of  the  Fifheries  and  improving  the  Sea-coafls  of  this  King¬ 
dom  :  and  to  enable  them  to  fubfcribe  a  joint  flock,  and 
therewith  to  purchafe  lands,  and  build  thereon  free  towns 
and  fifhing-fhitions,  as  well  in  the  north-weftern  coaft  of 
England,  as  in  the  iftands  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain 
called  Scotland.  The  Iiie  of  Mull,  Loch  Broom,  the 
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Hies  of  Sky  and  of  Cannay,  were  pitched  upon  as  proper 
fituations  for  fome  of  thefe  towns.  Yet  from  the  want  of 
proper  management,  or  of  a  ifpcienf  ftimulating  exertion 
in  the  government,  for  want  of  the  means  being  directed 
through  fit  channels,  or  rather  becanfe  the  laws  were  not 
fuffieiently  adequate,  this  grand  fource  of  national  wealth 
and  utility  hath  Jlill  proved  aboitive! 

To  account  lor  this  lingular  want  of  fuccefs  in  fo  im¬ 
portant  a  branch  of  commerce,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Buchanan 
lias  recently  publifhed  a  “  General  View  of  the  Fifiiery 
of  Great- Britain,”  addreffed  to  the  Managers  of  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  Fifhing  Society.  Mr.  Buchanan  palled  fome  years 
in  the  Hebrides  in  the  character  of  miffionary  ;  made  him- 
felt  perfonally  acquainted  with  fifiiermen  and  the  nature 
of  fifhing  ;  and  is  himfelf  a  fubfcriber  to  the  fund  of  the 
Britifh  Filhing  Society.  He  fets  out  with  the  origin  of  for¬ 
mer  Britifli  fifhing  companies,  points  out  the  prudent  Heps 
which  thefe  companies  took  to  obtain  the  defired  end, 
marks  the  caufes  which  defeated  their  good  intentions, 
and  enumerates  the  advantages  which  have  followed, 
notwithftanding  that  the  main  objeCt  has  invariably  mif- 
carried.  He  next  inquires  into  the  origin  of  the  Dutch 
fiflieries,  dwells  on  their  careful  mode  of  conducting  their 
bufinefs,  and  films  up  the  advantages  and  difadvantages 
arifing  to  them  from  their  fteady  perfeverance  in  carrying 
on  the  fiflieries  :  taking  occafion,  however,  of  cenfuring 
thofe  crafty  people  concerning  fome  private  difpute  about 
what  might  be  termed  the  Dutch  Scotch  FiJ/iery,  difgraceful 
enough,  perhaps,  to  this  nation,  and  redounding,  in  like 
proportion,  to  the  Dutch  commercial  credit  and  political 
vvifdom. 

Mr.  Buchanan  next  proceeds  to  fiievv  that  the  ftations 
marked  out  by  the  managers  of  the  Britifh  Fifhing  Society 
are  not  the  beft  for  the  purpofe  of  extenfive  fi filing ;  that  the 
ableft and  mo(i experienced  fifhers  are  not  to  be  found  where 
the  ftations  have  been  ereCted  ;  that  the  fifti  are  elfewhere 
more  numerous,  and  vaftiy  fuperior  in  quality  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  catched  around  the  villages  erected  by  the 
undertakers  :  in  fhort,  that  the  infpedtors  of  the  proper 
fifhing  ftations  have  been  miffed  in  pitching  on  the  fcene 
°f  adtion,  which  ought  to  have  been  in  the  Hebrides,  not 
on  the  main  land  of  Scotland.  It  is  granted,  “  that 
ftore-houfes  for  the  adtive  fi  fliers  are,  as  tiiey  formerly 
were,  ablolutely  neceffary  to  begin  with  any  probable 
degree  of  fuccefs but  great  coftly  buildings  for  collec¬ 
tors,  comptrollers,  and  even  large  public-houfes,  miglit 
.have  been  dilpenfed  with,  until  the  number  of  fifhers  were 
able  to  defray  part  of  the  expences,  at  leaf!,  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  by  their  fuccefsful  fifhing. 

“  What  added  greatiy  to  the  injury  of  the  fifhing-trade 
in  Scotland,  (fays  Mr.  Buchanan,)  appears  to  liavearifen 
from  the  regulations  and  heavy  reftridtions  refpecting 
foreign  and  horiie-made  fait.  Thefe  are  particularly  hurt¬ 
ful  to  the  illes,  without  ftorehoufes  to  fupply  them  with 
fait  in  their  neighbourhood  ;  and  the  poor  inhabitants  are 
incapable  of  procuring  it,  from  its  extravagant  price  when 
fold  by  merchants,  and  its  immenfe  diftance  to  purchafe 
that  article  at  fir tr  hand.  Belides  this,  all  herrings  cured 
tor  home  fale  are  fubjedt  to  a  duty  of  one  {hilling  per  bar¬ 
rel  if  u!ed  in  Scotland  ;  and  only  three-pence  and  four- 
pence  if  ufed  in  England;  which  unequal  duty  muft 
greatly  retard  the  fiflieries,  and  is  too  glaring  an  abfurdity 
to  pafs  long  without  amendment.  So  great  is  the  want 
of  fait  to  carry  on  this  fifhery,  that  eighteen  barrels  of 
frefh  herrings  are  given  for  one  barrel  of  fait  ;  and  three 
barrels  for  one  fhiliing  fterling  ;  the  owners  judging-  this 
trifle  better  than  to  allow  them  to  rot  without  fait,  as  is 
often  the  cafe.  An  intelligent  minifter,.  in  Skye,  told  the 
author,  that  lie  had  feen  heaps  upon  heaps  rotting  on  the 
Ihure,  and,  until  carried  oft'-  to  dung  the  ground,  no  man 
durft  pafs  on  the  leeward  of  them,  for  the  rotten  offeufive 
effluvia  emitted  from  the  fifli.” 

Reflecting  on  the  lofs  and  difgrace  which  this  nation 
has  long  faltered,  while  the  Dutch  have  for  ages  paft  con¬ 
trived  to  draw  perhaps  millions  annually  from  our  very 
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fhor.es ;  while  a  part  of  the  nation  live  in  the  loweft  ftafe 
of  wretchednefs  for  want  of  the  means  of  employment, 
and  in  fituations  the  raoft  favourable  for  fifhing  ;  and  this, 
while  we  are  giving  bounties  to  encourage  a  fifiiery  at 
many  thou  fund  miles  diftance;  are  faCts  on  which  the 
author  finds  it  difficult  to  write  with  moderation  and 
temper. 

“  The  immenfe  quantities  of  fifti  which  frequent  .the 
coafts  of  the  Hebrides,  he  fays,  exceeds  all  conception-. 
From  the  vaft  multitude  of  fowls  about  St.  Kilda,  vveare 
fure  that  the  fifti  muft  be  very  plenty  there.  Let  us  for  a 
moment  confine  our  attention  to  the  confumption  made  by 
one  fingie  fpecies  of  the  numberlefs  fowls  that  feed  on  the 
herring.  The  folan  goofe  is  almoft  infatiably  voracious  ; 
lie  flies  with  great  force  and  velocity  ;  toils  all  day  with 
very  little  intermiffion,  and  digeftshis  food  in  a  very  fhort 
time  ;  he  difdains  to  eat  any  thing  worfe  than  herrings  or 
mackarel,  unlefs  it  be  in  a  very  hungry  place,  which  he 
takes  care  to  avoid  or  abandon.  We  (hall  take  it  for 
granted  that  there  are  an  hundred  thoufand  of  that  kind 
round  the  rocks  of  St.  Kilda,  and  this  calculation  is  by  far 
too  moderate,  as  no  lefs  than  twenty  thoufand  of  them 
are  killed  yearly,  including  the  young  ones.  We  fhall 
fuppofe  that  the  folan  goofe  fojourns  in  thefe  feas  for 
about  feven  months  of  the  year,  and  that  each  of  them 
deftroys  five  hearings  in  a  day,  a  fubfiftence  by  no  means 
adequate  to  fo  greedy  a  creature,  unlefs  it  were  more  than 
half  fu-pported  of  other  fifties.  Here  we  have  one  hundred 
thoufand  millions  of  the  fineft  fifties  in  the  world  devour¬ 
ed  annually  by  one  fingie  fpecies  of  the  St.  Kilda  birds. 

“  On  the  weft  fide  of  the  long  ifle  the  very  whales 
might  be  harpooned  with  eafe  and  fafety,  inftead  of  going 
to  Greenland,  or  to  the  South  Seas,  in  queft  of  them,  at 
much  heavier  expences,  and  greater  danger  annually. 
The  mod  proper  time  for  harpooning  them  is,  when  they 
are  feen  devouring  the  herrings  by  great  mouthfuls  and, 
each  gap  they  make  is  conftantly  filled  with  frefti  fupplies, 
wifhing  to  fly  beyond  danger,  but  cannot  for  the  thick 
bank  before  them,  as  rliey  ftand  pent  up  in  lochs,  by  the 
fhoals.  And  the  ftrongeft  whale  dares  not  pierce  through 
them  ;  feeing  he  could  not  move  his  fins  for  the  immenfe 
throng,  much  lefs  rife  to  the  furfuce  to  breathe  ;  there¬ 
fore  tiie  monlier  is  feen  behind  the  herrings,  like  a  horfe 
eating  at  the  face  of  a  hay-rick.  Even  with  a  hatchet  and 
fword,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Scalpay  killed  a  large  one,  who 
had  followed  the  ftioal  of  herrings  too  far  into  a  narrow 
creek.” 

Thefe  obfervations  of  Mr.  Buchanan  have  been  fol¬ 
lowed  up  by  a  Hanoverian  writer,  who,  in  his  book  pub- 
lifhed  in  1S03,  offered  “  Plans  of  National  Improvement 
to  Great-Britain.”  On  the  fubjedt  of  our  fiflieries,  which 
is  the  head  of  improvement  beft  elucidated,  the  author 
appears  to  poifefs  Very  ample  information.  He  fatisfac- 
toriiy  (ketches  the. rife,  pro'grefs,  decline,  and  prefent 
ftate,  of  thefe  jnflitutions.  among  various  nations,  and  de- 
feribes  at  fome  length  the  manner  in  which  they  are  ac¬ 
tually  conducted.  The  ancient  Scandinavian  fiflieries, 
he  remarks,  were  the  nurferies  in  which  were  formed 
thofe  piratical  hordes,  which  were  fo  long  the  terror  and 
the  fcourge  of  the  foutli  of  Europe.  The  introduction 
of  Chriftianity,  with  its  concomitant  arts,  and  efpecially 
that  of  agriculture,  rendering  thefe  rude  tribes  lefs  depen¬ 
dent  on  their  former  fources  of  fubfiftence,  occafioned  a 
great  relaxation  in  the  purfuit  of  them.  The  union  of 
Colmar,  and  the  inceffant  agitations  which  followed  it, 
reduced  them  to  the  loweft  ftate,  whence  they  have  but 
imperfedtly  emerged.  Denmark,  we  are  told,  although 
it  poflefles  in  exclulive  fovereignty  the  ifiands  of  Iceland, 
Ferro,  and  the  Greenland  coaft  of  Davis  (traits,  wiih  the, 
immenfe  coaft  of  Norway,  yet  the  fifti  fold  to  foreigners 
and  exported  from  the  Danifh  dominions,  do  not,  upon 
an  average  of  the  laft  fifty  years,  exceed  the  amount  of 
120,000!.  fterling  annually.  The  Dutch  alfo  having  loft 
their  naval  preponderancy,  the  fiflieries  are  on  that  ac¬ 
count  partly  abandoned.  Such  has  been  their  decline  of 
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Lite,  that  the  whole  of  the  Dutch  filheries  on  the  coafts  of 
Greenland,  Iceland,  Shetland,  and  in  the  North  Sea,  do 
not  employ  above  27,000  tons  of  /hipping  annually,  in- 
ftead  of  150,000  tons,  as  formerly.  The  author  therefore 
regards  the  prel'ent  moment  as  propitious  to  adventures  in 
this  line  ;  and  he  calculates  that,  if  his  hints  are  follow¬ 
ed,  Great-Britain  may  annually  take  and  cure  more  than 
half  a  million  of  barrels  of  cod-filh,  and  three  times  that 
number  of  barrels  of  herrings  :  the  markets  for  which 
are  always  open.  Doubtlefs,  the  field  which  he  afligns 
for  thefe  adventures  is  ample  enough  to  yield  the  im- 
menfe  return  on  which  he  reckons,  and  which  he  thus 
defines  : 

“  By  the  geographical  fituation  of  the  Britifii  ifiands, 
the  fillieries  in  the  northern  leas  are  our  hereditary  patri¬ 
mony.  Sovereign  of  the  northern  part  of  America — from 
Sable  cape  in  Nova  Scotia,  by  Scilly  point  and  Orfordnefs 
to  Heilgeland,  and  from  that  line  to  the  frozen  ocean,  the 
fea  is  under  our  immediate  jurifdifition  ;  and  the  fi fir  con¬ 
tained  in  it,  allowing  the  natural  rights  of  Denmark,  is 
our  property.  No  other  nation  has  any  more  legal  pre- 
tenfion  to  filh  north  of  that  line,  than  we  have  to  fifii  in 
the  Zuyder  Zee,  or  in  the  Gulph  of  Bothnia.  Without 
entering  into  a  calculation  upon  the  annual  value  of  every 
cubic  acre  of  the  fea  that  furrounds  the  Britifii  coafts,  I 
may  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  fpace  which  I  have  here 
mentioned,  as  being  under  the  natural  jurifdiiftion  of 
Great-Britain,  is  "in  point  of  produce  the  mod  valuable 
divilion  of  the  ocean.  Nature,  for  her  own  wife  reafons, 
has  made  thefe  northern  feas  the  native  climate  and  habi¬ 
tation  of  the  mod  numerous  and  valuable  tribes  of  the 
fi  fit  kind.  This  grand  nurfery  feems  to  have  been  from 
the  earl ie ft  times  a  principal  fupport  to  thofe  nations  that 
inhabited  the  fea-coaftsof  northern  Europe.” 

Among  the  ftations  for  taking  the  cod-filh,  he  confiders 
thofe  of  Peterhead,  and  of  the  Shetland  and  Lewis  iflands, 
as  the  mod  eligible.  Of  the  herring-fifhery,  he  fays  : 

“  I  recommend  it  to  be  carried  on  in  the  deep  fea,  in  pro¬ 
per  veftels  built  for  that  purpofe.  I  would  likewife  re¬ 
commend,  to  filh  on  the  Ikirts  of  the  great  herring  Ihoals 
rather  than  on  the  middle  of  them  ;  the  filh  that  precede 
and  as  it  were  accompany  the  (hoal,  are  infinitely  better 
than  thofe  that  are  crammed  into  it.” 

He  fuggefts  various  hints  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Greenland  whale  filhery,  of  which  lie  gives  a  very  de¬ 
tailed  account  :  but  feems  to  confider  that  which  we 
carry  on  in  the  fouthern  fea  as  entirely  dependent  on  our 
ability  to  make  head  againft  France;  and  this  aifo  will, 
in  his  opinion,  be  determined  by  the  degree  in  which  we 
cultivate  the  fillieries  round  our  own  iflands.  If  thefe  are 
followed  up  with  fpirit  and  judgment,  they  will  employ 
50,000  failors,  caufe  foreign  wealth  to  flow  into  the  coun¬ 
try,  animate  our  internal  induftry,  and  materially  add  to 
our  ftock  of  wholefome  and  grateful  food  ;  while  indi¬ 
rectly  they  will  prove  the  bulwark  of  our  political  rank, 
and  of  our  national  independence.  He  propofes  that  thefe 
fillieries  fliould  be  placed  under  the  management  of  a  cor¬ 
poration,  which  fliould  be  enabled  to  raife  a  capital  of  two 
millions  and  a  half;  and  his  own  views  of  the  valuable 
ends  to  be  attained  by  fuch  an  inftitution  are  thus  dif- 
clofed  : 

“  The  feveral  nations  of  Europe  have  long  been 
obliged  to  maintain  their  refpeftive  ranks  by  military 
force  ;  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  civilized  world  holds  out 
no  vilible  profpetl  that  any  other  fort  of  fecurity  is  yet 
likely  to  be  effectual ;  on  the  contrary,  whoever  polfelfes 
the  greateft  proportion  of  military  force,  alfumes  an  au¬ 
thority  to  legiflate  for  his  neighbours.  Great  Britain  is 
now  an  infulated  ftate  ;  other  nations  feem  to  take  no  in- 
tereft  in  her  profperity ;  Hie  muft  Hand  by  her  own 
ftrength  ;  and  to  Hand,  the  bafts  of  the  empire  muft  be 
fortified  within  by  internal  improvement,  and  they  muft; 
be  kept  covered  without  by  a  preponderant  marine.  I 
have  laid,  that  the  invalion  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
is  determined  upon  by  the  rulers  of  France,  To  fruftrate 


and  fet  at  defiance  this  project  of  our  neighbours,  it  is 
high  time  that  the  Britifii  government  were  preparing  ef¬ 
ficacious  means.  Our  heavy  navy  may  not  always  pre¬ 
vent  an  invafion  by  row-boats  ;  but  50,000  Britifii  failors 
daily  employed  in  our  fillieries  in  the  Britilh  feas,  if  they 
did  not  prevent  an  attempt  being  made,  they  would  at  all 
events  render  its  fuccefs  for  ever  impoftible.  The  Britilh 
fifliery  corporation  fliould  therefore  be  (0  organized  as  to 
form  a  permanent  part  of  our  national . defence.  The 
men  employed  in  the  fillieries  would  contribute  to  the  de¬ 
fence  and  fecurity  of  the  empire  in  more  refpefts  than 
one  ;  in  aftive  occupation  they  would  always  be  healthy, 
moral,  and  brave  ;  the  fruits  of  their  labour  would  in  the 
mean  time  be  rearing  up  another  generation  of  vigorous 
youths  to  fucceed  them  ;  catching  filh  in  the  Britilh  feas, 
they  would  appear  equally  formidable  to  our  neighbours, 
as  if  they  were  on-board  the  royal  navy  at  Spithead  ;  in 
reality  they  would  be  more  formidable  to  the  enemy,  and 
more  ufeful  to  their  country.  Fifty  thoufand  Britifii 
failors,  daily  employed  in  the  Britilh  fillieries,  would  pre¬ 
vent  every  idea  of  invafion  :  by  their  induftry  provisions 
would  always  be  plenty  ;  their  valour  would  bridle  the 
audacity  of  our  natural  enemy  ;  and  they  would  form  an 
effectual  circumvallation  around  the  kingdom.  Velfels 
built  for  the  cod  and  herring  fillieries  might  be  fo  con- 
ftrueted  as  to  carry  two  or  more  guns  each.  In  cafe  of 
public  danger  1000  or  1200  fuch  veftels,  being  always 
equipt  and  ready,  would  form  a  flotilla  far  luperiorto  any 
armament  of  that  fort  which  our  neighbours  could  ever 
fend  to  fea.”  It  is  a  circumftance  very  much  in  favour 
of  the  eftablifhments  here  recommended,  that  they  ac¬ 
tually  exifted  in  Holland  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,, 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  that  which  this  author  propofes  j 
and,  if  this  faft  be  duly  confidered,  they  cannot  be  re¬ 
garded  as  chimerical  projects. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  cod-lifliery  off  the 
coaft  of  Ireland,  on  which  lubjeft  Mr.  Frafer  fo  ably 
dwelt,  is  begun  to  beeftablifhed  ;  and  fome  large  cargoes 
have  already  readied  the  London  market.  For  the  fur¬ 
ther  improvement  of  this  fifliery,  a  new  mode  of  capturing 
the  filh  has  alfo  been  recommended,  by  adopting  the 
trammel  net,  in  preference  to  the  life  of  the  hook.  This 
trammel  is  the  invention  of  Thomas  Walton,  efq.  of 
Oyfternaven,  near  Kinfale  ;  who,  reflecting;  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  the  herring  and  maekarel  nets  are  con- 
ftruCted,  conceived  the  idea  of  applying  it  in  the  caption 
of  the  larger  defcriptions  of  filh.  He  therefore  had  a  net 
thus  contrived,  and  the  experiment  furpaffed  his  molt 
languine  expectations.  In  order  to  prove  that  the  tram¬ 
mel  filhery  demands  the  attention  of  government,  Mr. 
Whately  gives  a  ftatement  of  the  advantages  which  it 
polfelfes,  comparatively  with  the  mode  now  praCtifed: — ■ 
“  The  colt  of  a  hooker  is  from  one  hundred  and  thirty  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  It  is  navigated  by  four 
men  and  a  boy,  whole  more  ufual  method  of  caption,  is 
by  the  exerclfe  of  the  line.  The  fuccefs  is  not  merely 
dependent  on  unrelaxed  attention.  The  mariner  mult 
have  the  fuperadded  good-fortune  of  meeting  the  objects 
of  his  refearch  in  a  biting  humour,  otherwife  his  labour 
and  watchfulnefs  are  exerted  in  vain.  The  finny  tribe, 
may  play  around  his  hook,  balk  in  his  view,  but  he  will 
fometimes  experience  the  delire  and  the  di (appointment 
of  Tantalus.  A  fet  of  trammel  nets,  with  a  boat,  will, 
coft  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  pounds.  It  employs  four 
men,  and  requires  no  attention  after  being  immerfed,  as  it 
captures  the  filh  whilft  purfuing  their  natural  courfe.  It 
will  alfo  admit  fufficient  leifure  to  the  men  to  throw  out 
their  lines.  It  has  occalionally  taken  ten  times,  ufually 
thrice,  the  number  of  hake  in  one  night  which  the  crews 
of  the  hookers  htfd  been  toiling  unremittingly  to  procure. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  filh  thus  taken,  ex¬ 
ceeds  incalculably  the  number  caught  with  lines.  There 
are  inftances  of  thefe  nets  entrapping  fifteen  and  eighteen 
hundred  hake  in  the  fpace  of  one  night,  when  the  greateft. 
fuccefs  of  a  hooker,  during  the  molt  abundant  feafon,  in. 
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the  fame  period  of  time,  never  amounted  to  fix  hundred. 
Mr.  Whately  alfo  mentions  his  having  been  prefent  at 
Baltimore,  in  the  weft  of  Ireland,  when  fifteen  hundred 
hake  were  taken  at  a  haul !  Reafoning  on  the  information 
which  thefe  fails  contain,  furely  we  may  be  juftified  in 
aficrting  that  our  markets  rnay  be  much  more  abundantly 
fupplied  with  fifii  than  they  are  at  prefent;  and  that  our 
fifheries  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  bounties,  and  by  the 
remifiion  of  the  falt-duties. 

Whale  Fishery. — The  principal  foreign  fifheries  in 
which  Great  Britain  is  engaged,  are  the  whale  fi finery  of 
Greenland  and  Spitsbergen;  and  the  cod  fifhery  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland.  The  Englifh  having  been  very 
early  accuflomed  to  navigate  the  northern  feas,  in  repeated 
trials  for  finding  out  a  north-weft  and  north-eaft  pafiage 
to  and  from  China,  in  1598  commenced  their  fifhery  for 
whales  at  or  near  Spitsbergen,  where  thofe  animals  re¬ 
fort  in  greater  numbers  than  anywhere  elfe.  But  the  firft 
Englifh  voyage  for  the  l'pecial  purpofe  of  killing  whales, 
was  undertaken  by  the  Ruffia- company  of  London,  in 
2611,  who  fent  two  fhips  thither,  with  fix  Bifcayners 
expert  in  the  bufinefs.  The  fhips  were'loft,  though  their 
men  and  boats  were  faved  by  a  fhip  of  Hull,  then  at 
Spitsbergen  in  a  fimilar  purfuit.  In  1618,  the  Eaft-India 
adventurers  joined  flock  with  the  Ruffia  company  for 
purfuing  the  whale-fifhery,  and  fitted  out  thirteen  (hips; 
but  the  voyage  proved  unfuccefsful.  The  Englifli,  hav¬ 
ing  been  the  firft  in  that  fifhery,  kept  poffieffion  of  the  heft 
bays  ;  the  Hollanders,  coming  later,  were  obliged  to  find 
bays  farther  to  the  north;  the  Danes,  who  came-later 
into  this  trade  than  the  Dutch,  got  in  between  the  Englifh 
and  Dutch  ;  the  Hamburghers  came  after  the  Danes,  and 
after  them  came  the  French,  and  alfo  the  Bifcayners,  the 
mod  ancient  whale-filhers  in  Europe,  except  the  Norwe¬ 
gians.  This  competitorfhip  rather  difcouraged  our  Eng¬ 
lifh  adventurers  who  traded  in  a  company  ;  fo  that  in 
16x9  they  relinquifhed  the  filhery.  Some  private  adven¬ 
turers  profecuted  the  trade  with  various  fuccefs  in  1621, 
1622,  and  1623,  when  they  were  molefted  by  the  Dutch, 
who  were  fuperior  in  number  of  fliips,  and  had  the  prince 
of  Orange’s  commillion  ;  for,  in  1622,  the  Dutch,  for  pre¬ 
venting  of  difturbance  in  their  whale-fifhery,  had  eredied 
an  exclufive  company,  who,  by  their  own  power,  might 
protect  it:  however,  the  fifiiery  was  laid  open,  in  1643, 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  feven  provinces.  As  to  the 
claims  which  different  European  nations  alleged  in  favour 
of  a  monopoly  of  the  whale-fifhery  at  Spitsbergen,  it  has 
been  urged,  by  the  Englifh,  that  they  were  the  firft  dif- 
coverers,  by  fir  Hugh  Willoughby,  in  1 553  ;  by  the  Dutch, 
who  deny  his  having  been  fo  far  north  as  Spitsbergen,  and 
maintain  their  having  firft  difcovered  it  in  1596;  by  the 
Danes,  that  Spitsbergen  is  a  part  of  Old  Greenland,  pof- 
feffied  in  early  times  by  them.  But  all  nations  have  now 
wifely  given  up  their  exclufive  pretenfions,  and  that  part 
of  the  world  remains  alike  free  to  all  Countries  for  this 
fifiiery.  In  1636,  Charles  I.  confirmed,  by  his  procla¬ 
mation,  the  Greenland  whale-fifhery  folely  to  the  Ruffia 
company,  who  fcon  relinquifhed  it.  In  1C72,  an  attempt 
was  made  for  reviving  this  fifhery,  when  an  act  was  paffed 
for  the  encouragement  of  it;  and  this  adt  was  continued 
in  1690,  but  without  any  great  eft'edt.  A  corporation  was 
eitabliflied  by  adt  of  parliament,  in  1693,  for  carrying  on 
fifhery,  called  the  Greenland  Company . 

In  1-725,  the  Englifh  South-fea  company  revived  this 
trade;  but  di  ('continued  it  in  1733.  At  this  time  a  bounty 
of  20s.  per  ton  was  granted  by  parliament  to  Britifii  fliips 
of  two  hundred  tons  and  upwards,  fitted  out  for  tire  whale- 
fifiiery,  which  bounty  was  not  only  continued  in  1740,  but 
an  additional  bounty  of  10s.  per  ton  was  granted  during 
the  war  with  Spain,  in  which  we  were  then  engaged  ;  and, 
in  1749,  a  farther  bounty  or  allowance  of  20s.  over  and 
above  that  of  1733,  was  granted  to  all  Britifii  whale-fifh- 
ing  (hips,  and  extended  to  fliips  of  the  Britifii  American 
colonies;  and,  in  1755,  this  bounty  was  extended  to  (hips 
under  two  hundred  tons  burthen;  and,  a$  a  farther  encou- 
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ragement  to  this  fifhery,  foreign  proteftants  ferving  three 
years  in  it  were  naturalized  on  certain  conditions. 

■  The  whale-fifhery  begins  in  May,  and  continues  all 
June  and  July;  but  whether  the  fhips  have  good  or  bad 
fuccefs,  they  are  obliged  to  come  away,  and  get  clear  of 
the  ice  by  the  end  of  Auguft  ;  fo  that  in  the  month  of 
September  at  fartheft  they  may  be  expected  borne  ;  but 
a  fhip  that  meets  with  a  fortunate  and  early  fifhery  in  May, 
may.  return  in  June  or  July.  The  manner  of  taking  the 
whale  is  as  follows.:  Every  fhip  is  provided  with  fix  boats, 
to  each  of  which  beiong  fix  men  for  rowing  the  boat, 
and  an  harpooner,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  (trike  the  whale 
with  his  harpoon.  Two  of  thefe  boats  are  kept  conftantly 
on  the  watch  at  fome  diftance  from  the  (hip,  fattened  to 
pieces  of  ice,  and  are  relieved  by  others  every  four  hours. 
As  foon  as  a  whale  is  perceived,  both  the  boats  fet  out 
in  purfuit  of  it,  and  if  either  of  them  can  come  up  before 
the  whale  finally  defeends,  which  is  known  by  his  throw¬ 
ing  up  his  tail,  the  harpooner  difeharges  his  harpoon  at 
him.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  choofing  the  place  where 
the  whale  is  to  be  (truck,  as  fome  have  affierted ;  for  thefe 
.creatures  only  come  up  to  the  furface  in  order  to  fpout 
up  tliewater,  or  blow  as  the  fifhermen  term  it,  and  there¬ 
fore  always  keep  the  foft  and  vulnerable  parts  of  their 
bodies  above  water.  In  1731,  an  improvement  was  made 
in  the  method  of  difeharging  the  harpoon;  namely,  by 
(hooting  it  out  of  a  kind  of  fwivel-gun,  or  mufquetoon  : 
but  it  does  not  appear,  that  fince  this  improvement  was 
made,  (though  properly  fpeaking  it  was  only  the  revival 
of  a  method  ufed  in  the  time  of  Albertus,)  the  whale- 
fifliing  fliips  have  had  better  fuccefs  than  before.  As 
foon  as  the  whale  is  (truck,  the  men  fet  up  one  of  their 
oars  in  the  middle  of  the  boat  as  a  (ignal  to  thofe  in  the 
fhip.  On  perceiving  this,  the  watchman  alarms  all  the 
reft  with  the  cry  of  fall l  fall l  upon  which  all  the  other 
boats  are  immediately  fent  out  to  the  affifiance  of  the  firft. 

The  whale,  finding  himfelf  wounded,  runs  off  with  pro¬ 
digious  violence.  Sometimes  lie  defeends  perpendicularly; 
at  others  he  goes  off  horizontally,  at  a  fmall  depth  below 
the  furface.  The  rope  which  is  faftened  to  the  harpoon 
is  about  200  fathoms  long,  and  properly  coiled  up,  that 
it  may  freely  be  given  out  as  there  is  a  demand  for  it.  At 
firft,  the  velocity  with  which  this  line  runs  over  the  fide 
of  the  boat  is  fo  great,  that  it  is  wetted  to  prevent  its 
taking  fire  :  but  in  a  ftiort  time  the  firength  of  the  whale 
begins  to  fail,  and  the  fifhermen,  inftead  of  letting  out 
more  rope,  drive  as  much  as  poflibie  to  pull  back  what 
is  given  out  already,  though  they  always  find  themfeives 
neceftitated  to  yield  at  laft  to  the  efforts  of  the  animal,  to 
prevefit  his  (inking  their  boat.  If  he  runs  out  the  200 
fathoms  of  line  contained  in  one  boat,  that  belonging  to 
another  is  immediately  faftened  to  the  end  of  the  firft,  and 
fo  on  ;  and  there  have  been  inftances,  where  all  the  rope 
belonging  to  the  fix  boats  has  been  neceffaty,  though  half 
that  quantity  is  feldom  required.  The  whale  cannot  ftay 
long  below  water,  but  again  comes  up  to  blow  ;  and,  being 
now  much  fatigued  and  wounded,  (lays  longer  above  wa¬ 
ter  than  ufual.  'This  gives  another  boat  time  to  come  up 
with  him,  and  he  is  again  ftruck  with  an  harpoon.  He 
again  defeends,  but  with  lefs  force  than  before ;  and  when 
he  comes  up  again,  is  generally  incapable  of  uefeending, 
but  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  wounded  and  killed  wilii  long 
lances  which  the  men  are  provided  with  for  the  purpofe. 
He  is  known  to  be.  near  death  when  he  fpouts  up  the 
water  deeply  tinged  witli  blood. 

The  whale,  being  dead,  is  laftied  along-fide  the  fhip. 
They  then  lay  it  on  one  fide,  and  put  two  ropes,  one  at 
the  head,  and  the  other  in  the  place  of  the  tail,  which, 
together  with  the  fins,  is  ftruck  off' as  foon  as  he  is  taken, 
to  keep  thefe  extremities  above  water.  On  the  off-fide 
of  the  whale  are  two  boats,  to  receive  the  pieces  of  fat, 
utenfils,  and  men,  that  might  otherwife  fall  into  the  wa¬ 
ter  on  that  (ide.  Thefe  precautions  being  taken,  three 
or  four  men,  with  irons  at  their  feet  to  prevent  flipping, 
get  on  the  whale,  and  begin  to  cut  out  pieces  of  about 
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three  feet  thick  and  eight  long,  which  are  hauled  up  at 
the  capftan  or  windlafs.  When  the  fat  is  all  taken,  they 
Cut  off  the  whifkers  of  the  upper  jaw  with  an  axe.  Be¬ 
fore  they  cut,  they  are  all  lathed  to  keep  them  firm; 
which  alfo  facilitates  the  cutting,  and  prevents  them  from 
falling  into  the  fea :  when  on-board,  five  or  fix  of  them 
are  bundled  together,  and  properly  flowed  ;  and  after  all 
is  got  off,  the  carcafe  is  turned  adrift,  and  devoured  by 
the  bears,  who  are  very  fond  of  it.  In  proportion  as  the 
large  pieces  of  fat  are  cut  off,  the  reft  of  the  crew  are 
employed  in  Dicing  them  fmaller,  and  picking  out  all  the 
lean.  When  this  is  prepared,  they  flow  it  under  the  deck, 
where  it  lies  till  the  fat  of  all  the  whales  is  on-board  ; 
then  cutting  it  ftilt  fmaller,  they  put  it  up  in  tubs  in  the 
hold,  cramming  them  very  full  and  clofe. 

A  whale,  the  longeft  blade  of  vvhofe  mouth  is  nine  or 
ten  feet,  generally  fills  thirty  butts  with  blubber  ;  but 
one  of  the  largeft  fifti  will  fill  feventy  butts  and  more.  A 
good  large  whale  is  valued  at  about  1000!.  fterling.  A 
full  (hip  of  three  hundred  tons  is  worth,  clear  of  all  ex¬ 
pence,  at  leaft  5000I.  There  is  a  premium  afligned  to 
every  perfon  in  the  (hip  for  every  whale  :  the  captain  has 
three  guineas;  the  mate,  one;  each  harpooner,  one;  the 
furgeon,  one  ;  carpenter,  one  ;  cook  and  boat-fteerers,  half- 
a-guinea  each  ;  a  common  man,  a  crown  ;  and  each  boy, 
half-a-crown.  The  captain  and  harpooners  have  no  wages; 
but  the  captain  is  allowed  twenty-five  pounds,  and  the 
harpooners  nine  guineas  each.  In  a  fuccelsful  voyage  they 
have  fix  (hillings  for  every  ton  of  oil  boiled  in  Greenland- 
<dock ;  but  the  reft  of  the  (hip’s  company  have  monthly 
wages,  befides  the  fifh-money,  but  no  oil-money. 

Numerous  have  been  the  (‘peculators  who  have  written 
on  the  immenfe  advantages  that  may  be  derived  to  Great 
Britain  from  the  whale-fiftiery.  Anderfon,  in  his  valua¬ 
ble  Commercial  I-Iiftory,  dates,  in  voi.  iv.  p.  184,  “  that 
in  the  year  1775,  the  confumption  of  fifh-oii,  as  a  futfti- 
tute  for  tallow,  amounted  in  London  to  300,0001.  and  that 
this  demand  continued  annually  !  We  (hall  only  remark, 
that  the  legiflature,  juftly  confidering  this  trade  as  of  great 
national  importance,  beftovved  upon  it  at  different  periods 
very  confiderable  encouragements.  In  particular,  every 
Britifti  vefl'el  of  200  tons  or  upwards,  bound  to  the  Green¬ 
land  feas  on  the  whale. fifnery,  if  found  to  be  duly  quali¬ 
fied  according  to  the  aft,  obtained  a  licence  from  the  com- 
millioners  of  the  cuftoms  to  proceed  on  fuch  voyage  :  and 
on  the  (hip’s  return,  the  mafter  and  mate  making  oath  that 
they  proceeded  on  fuch  voyage  and  no  other,  and  ufed 
all  their  endeavours  to  take  whales,  &c.  and  that  all  the 
whale-fins,  blubber,  and  oil,  imported  in  their  ftiip,  were 
taken  by  their  crew  in  thofe  feas,  there  was  allowed  40s. 
for  every  ton,  according  to  the  admeafurement  of  the  (hip. 

It  was  afterwards  found,  however,  that  fo  great  a  boun¬ 
ty  was  neither  neceffary  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  trade,  nor 
expedient  with  regard  to  the  public.  In  1786,  therefore, 
the  afts  conferring  the  faid  emoluments  being  upon  the 
point  of  expiring,  the  fubjeft  was  brought  under  the  con- 
fideration  of  parliament;  and  it  was  propofed  to  continue 
the  former  meafures,  but  with  a  reduftion  of  the  bounty 
from  40s.  to  30s.  In  propofing  this  alteration  it  was  dated, 
“  that  the  fums  which  this  country  had  paid  in  bounties 
for  the  Greenland  fifhery  amounted  to  1,263,4611.  ;  that, 
in  the  laft  year,  we  had  paid  94,8381. ;  and  that,  from  the 
confequent  deduftion  of  the  price  of  the  fifh,  the  public 
at  prefent  paid  fixty  per  cent,  upon  every  cargo.  In  the 
Greenland  filhery  there  were  employed  6000  feamen,  and 
thefe  feamen  coft  government  13I.  10s.  per  man  per  ann. 
though  we  were  never  able  to  obtain  more  tlian_  300  of 
that  number  to  ferve  on-board  cur  (hips  of  war.  Be¬ 
fides,  the  vaft  encouragement  given  to  the  trade  had  oc- 
cafioned  fuch  a  glut  in  the  market,  that  it  was  found  ne¬ 
ceffary  to  export  confiderable  quantities  ;  and  thus  we 
paid  a  large  (hare  of  the  purchafe-money  for  foreign  na¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  for  our  own  people,  befides  fupplying 
them  with  the  materials  of  feveral  important  manufac¬ 
tures.”  This  propofition,  though  at  firft  oppofed,  was 
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finally  carried  ;  and  the  propriety  of  the  meafure  became 
very  foon  apparent.  At  that  time  (1786),  the  number 
of  (hips  employed. from  England  in  the  whale-fifliery  to 
Davis’s  ftraits  and  the  Greenland  feas  amounted  to  139, 
befides  fifteen  from  Scotland.  The  propofed  alteration 
took  place  the  next  year  (1787) ;  and  notwithftanding  the 
diminution  of  the  bounty,  the  trade  increafed  ;  the  number 
of  (liips  employed  the  fame  year  from  England  amounting 
to  217,  and  the  next  year  (1788)  to  222. 

In  the  night  of  the  13th  of  Oftober,  I.S02,  two  Dover 
boats,  going  to  meet  the  paffage-veffels  from  Calais,  (ell 
in  with  a  whale  of  a  fize  very  uncommon  in  the  Britifh 
channel.  They  towed  it  to  Dover,  and  dragged  it  on- 
fliore.  It  meafured  eighty-five  feet  from  the  fnout  to  the 
tip  end  of  the  taii,  including  the  fvvell  of  the  belly,  and 
feventy-feven  feet  when  meafured  from  the  fnout  to  the 
tip  of  the  tail  at  the  back  part ;  the  real  length  about 
eighty-one  feet,  and  the  circumference  between  fifty  and 
fixty  feet ;  the  head  about  one-third  of  the  whole  length. 

The  Southern  whale  -fifhery,  fo  called  from  its  extenfion 
beyond  the  moft  foutherly  point  of  Greenland  into  Davis’s 
Strait,  or  Baffin’s  Bay,  is  a  new  and  very  valuable  branch 
of  this  trade,  which  commenced  in  the  year  1785.  Eigh¬ 
teen  (hips  were  firft  employed,  which  produced  29,0001. 
In  1787,  thirty-eight  (liips  were  employed,  which  pro¬ 
duced  107,0001.  and  this  fifliery  has  ever  fince  been  pur- 
fued  with  confiderable  fuccefs. — For  a  correft  engraving 
of  the  whale,  its  natural  hiftory,  and  other  particulars, 
fee  the  article  Baljena,  vol.  ii.  p.  637. 

Cod  Fishery. — The  high  importance  of  this  fifhery 
both  to  the  commerce  and  the  marine  of  Great  Britain, 
is  unqueftionably  an  objeft  which  merits  our  moft  ferious 
regard.  1 1  comprehends  three  diftinft  advantages.  Firft, 
the  people  employed  in  taking  and  curing  the  fid),  may, 
with  infinite  propriety,  be  confidered  as  fo  many  manu- 
fafturers,  who  bring  forward  a  certain  commodity  to  en¬ 
rich  our  market,  equally  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  home 
confumption,  or  as  a  valuable  article  of  export.  Second¬ 
ly,  this  fifliery  is  of  very  great  commercial  value,  as  it 
gives  freight  from  two  to  three  hundred  fail  of  (liips  an¬ 
nually  to  the  ports  of  Europe — chiefly  to  Spain,  Portu¬ 
gal,  Italy,  and  other  Roman-catholic  countries  ;  exclufive 
of  our  Englifti  veflels.  Thirdly,  the  cod-filliery  proves  a 
moft  extenfive  nurfery  for  feamen,  and  of  the  very  heft 
fort :  inafmuch  as  thefe  temperate  voyages  produce  hardy 
and  intrepid  bailors;  while  the  African  and  Indian  voy¬ 
ages  deftroy  many,  and  debilitate  more.  In  all  the  fifii- 
ing-veffels  from  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Guernfey, 
Jerfey,  See.  befides  the  ordinary  complement  of  feamen, 
there  are  a  number  of  apprentices  and  hired  fervants,  who 
foon  become  converfant  witli  the  duties  on-board  a  ftiip, 
and  who,  in  their  turn,  enter  asable  and  diligent  bailors. 
Befides  the  large  veffels,  there  are  upwards  of  two  tliou- 
fand  fmaller  craft,  from  ten  to  twenty  tons  each,  which 
are  employed  in  catching  the  fifti  on  the  banks  of  New. 
foundland,  the  g.ilf  of  St.  Lawrence,  Nova  Scotia,  & c. 
exclufive  of  the  thips  and  boats  employed  nearer  home 
on  the  Dogger-bank,  the  Weftern  ides,  and  coafts  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland.  In  1772,  the  number  of  perfons  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  different  avocations  of  our  fifhery  at  New¬ 
foundland  and  Cape  Breton,  amounted  to  upwards  of 
23,000;  and  in  1787,  our  veffels  brought  home  no  lei s 
than  732,000  quintals  of  white  fifti :  add  to  this,  that  the 
markets  are  for  ever  open  to  the  produce  of  their  induftry. 
For  the  method  of  taking,  drying,  pickling,  and  barrel¬ 
ing,  cod-fifh,  fee  the  generic  term  Gadus,  and  the  En¬ 
gravings  adapted  to  that  article. 

Herring  Fishery. — This  extenfive  fource  of  national 
wealth  is  at  prefent  principally  carried  on  upon  our  own 
coafts.  It  appears  to  have  been  firft  ufed  by  the  people 
of  Holland,  in  the  year  1164;  who  repaired  for  this  pur- 
pofe  to  the  coafts  of  Pomerania  and  Rugen,  and  to  Scho- 
nen  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  where  the  herring-fifhery  was  then 
carried  011  to  very  confiderable  extent,  and  for  feveral 
centuries.  It  feems  to  have  flourifhed  there  moft  abunf 
*  5  N  dantly 
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dantly  in  1417,  when  even  our  Engl i fh  fliips  retorted  to 
that  coaft  for  herrings.  There  are  many  remarkable  in- 
ftances  of  the  natural  removes  of  the  herring  fifhery,  re¬ 
corded  in  different  writers.  We  (hall  here  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph  from  an  oTavo  book  printed  at  London 
in  1701,  entitled  “  An  Account  of  Livonia  and  Cour- 
land  wherein  it  is  fet  forth,  “  that  the  great  herring 
fifhery  was  at  firft  on  the  Livonian  and  Courland  fhores, 
where  thofe  fifhes  continued  till  the  year  1313;  thence 
they  drew  to  the  Danifh '  coafts,  chiefly  near  Schonen, 
where  there  has  been  fuch  ftiqals  and  plenty  of  them,  that 
they  have  been  catched  with  hands.  Thefe  fifli  at  times 
fee m  to  love  change  of  place  ;  for  from  thence  they  re¬ 
moved  to  Norway.  Not  content  there,  they  advanced 
Hill  further,  and  fettled  on  the  Britifh  coafts,  where  they 
have  ever  fince  continued  tq  refort.” 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  herring  migrated  to 
the  fhores  of  England  long  before  the  period  above-men¬ 
tioned,  though  perhaps  not  in  fuch  myriads;  for  in  the 
year  1  234,  three  perfons  held  thirty  acres  of  land  in  Carle- 
ton,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  “  by  the  fervice  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  king,  whenever  he  (hall  be  in  that  part  of  Eng¬ 
land,  twenty-four  pafties  of  frefn  herrings,  at  their  firft 
coming  in.”  For  many  ages  this  fifli  was  in  the  greateft 
abundance  upon  thofe  fhores,  and  which  certainly  gave 
rife  to  the  great  herring  fair  at  Yarmouth,  where  they 
were  pickled  and  falted  down.  The  invention  of  gilling 
and  pickling  herrings  in  calks  or  barrels,  is  attributed  to 
William  Buckelem  or  Bukelens,  of  the  ifle  of  Eiervliet, 
near  Sluys  in  Flanders,  who  died  in  1397,  and  left  behind 
him  the  receipt,  which  Iras  been  followed  down  to  the 
prefent  time. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  various  removes  of  the 
principal  flroals  of  herrings  in  the  feas  of  Europe;  and 
which  at  laft  fixed  their  delight  on  the  coafts  of  the  Britifh 
ocean.  Yet,  as  what  has  once  happened,  may  hereafter 
happen  again,  we  muff  not  be  fiirprifed  if  thofe  delicious 
fifh  fhould  again  remove  their  favours  to  fome  other  coaft. 
In  1730,  the  herring  fifliers  were  ferioufly  alarmed  by  the 
expectation  of  fuch  an  event ;  for  many  flroals  of  herrings 
from  the  north  were  then  obferved  to  come  fouthward 
near  two  months  before  their  accuftomed  time.  Iir  the 
feas  between  England  and  Ireland  great  flroals  of  them 
were  taken  in  July  that  year,  not  only  off  the  Frith  of 
Clyde  in  Scotland,  and  off  Londonderry  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  ;  but  alfo  as  far  fouth  as  the  bays  of  Dublin  and 
Wexford.  Had  this  humour  of  the  herrings  continued 
or  increafed  in  fucceeding  years,  it  might  poflibly  have 
diminifhed  their  numbers  in  the  ufual  northern  parts: 
but  nothing  of  the  kind  has  fince  happened.  In  Ireland, 
the  herring  fifhery  was  fo  confiderable  at  Lough  Swilly 
in  1781,  that  147  bounty  veflels  expended  in  the  cure  of 
fifli  1914  tons  of  fait;  which  fait  cured  in  bulk  57,420 
maize  of  herrings,  or  .15,000  fifh  to  one  ton  of  fait.  In 
the  fame  year  117  veflels  from  Liverpool  and  the  Ifle  of 
Man  purchafed  cargoes  in  Lough  Swilly  for  their  red- 
lierring  lroufes.  They  purchafed  and  royaled,  with  the 
fait  they  brought,  49,950  maize  or  barrels,  which  paid 
22,487!.  10s. — For  the  natural  hiftory  and  migrations  of 
the  herring,  with  figures  of  fome  beautiful  fpecies,  and 
the  method  of  curing,  drying,  pickling,  &c.  fee  the  article 
Cl.upea,  vol.  iv.  p.  686-693. 

The  Pilchard,  Sprat,  and  Anchovy,  being  only 
different  fpecies  of  the  herring,  the  method  of  taking  and 
curing  them,  witir  all  particulars  relative  to  their  hiftory 
and  migration,  may  be  feen  under  the  fame  generic  title 
Clupea. 

Salmon  Fishery. — This  fine  fifli  conftitutes  a  1110ft 
important  article  of  commerce  in  many  countries,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  JDngland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  the  rivers, 
and  fea-coafts  adjoining  io  the  river-mouths.  The  molt 
diftinguifhed  rivers  for  falmon  in  Scotland  are,  the  Tweed, 
the  Clyde,  the  Tay,  the  Dee,  the  Don,  the  Spey,  the 
'No  fs,  the  Bewiy,  &c.  in  mod  of  which  it  is  very  common, 
about  the  height  of  fummer,.  efpecially  if  the  weather 


happens  to  be  very  hot,  to  catch  four  or  five  fcore  falmon- 
at  a  draught.  The  chief  rivers  in  England  for  falmon; 
are,  the  Tyne,  the  Trent,  the  Severn,  the  V/ye,  and  the 
Thames.  The  fifliing  is  performed  with  nets,  and  fome- 
times  with  locks  or  weirs  made  on  purpofe,  which  in  cer¬ 
tain  places  have  iron  or  wooden  grates  fo  difpofed,  in  an 
angle,  that,  being  impelled  by  any  force  in  a  contrary  di~ 
rediion  to  the  courfe  of  the  river,  they  may  give  way  and 
open  a  little  at  the  point  of  contaft,  and  immediately  (but 
again,  clofing  the  angle.  The  falmon,  therefore,  coming 
up  into  the  rivers,  are  admitted  into  thefe  grates,  which 
open,  and  fuffer  them  to  pafs  through,  but  flint  again, 
and  prevent  their  return.  The  falmon  is  alfo  caught  with 
a  fpear,  which  they  dart  into  him  as  he  fwims  near  the 
furface  of  the  water.  It  is  cuftomary  likewife  to  catch 
them  with  a  candle  and  lanthorn,  or  wifp  of  draw  fet  on 
fire;  for  the  fifh  naturally  following  the  light,  are  (truck, 
with  the  fpear,  or  taken  in  a  net  fpread  for  that  purpofe, 
and  lifted  with  a  hidden  jerk  from  the  bottom.  The 
capture  of  falmon  in  the  Tweed,  about  the  month  of  July, 
is  prodigious.  In  a  good  fifhery,  often  a  boat-load,  and 
fometimes  near  two,  are  taken  in  a  tide  ;  fome  few  years 
ago  there  were  above  feven  hundred  fifli  taken  at  one 
haw],  but  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  is  very  frequent. 
The  coopers  in  Berwick  then  begin  to  fait  both  falmon 
and  gilfes  in  pipes  and  other  large  veflels,  and  aftervvards- 
barrel  them  for  exportation. 

Mod  of  the  falmon  taken  before  April,  or  to  the  fetting 
in  of  the  warm  weather,  is  fent  frefti  to  London  in  bafkets ; 
unlefs  now  and  then  the  veffel  is  difappointed  by  contrary 
winds  of  failing  immediately  ;  in  which  cafe  the  filh  is- 
brought  afhore  again  to  the  coopers’  offices,  and  boiled, 
pickled,  and  kitted,  and  fent  to  the  London  markets  by 
the  fame  fliip,  and  frefh  falmon  put  in  the  bafkets  in  lieu 
of  the  ftale  ones.  The  feafon  for  fifliing  in  the  Tweed 
begins  the  30th  of  November,  but-  the  fiftiermen  work  very 
little  till  after  Chriftmas  :  it  ends  on  Michaelmas-day  ;  yet 
the  corporation  of  Berwick  (who  are  confervators  of  the. 
river)  indulge  the  fiftiermen  with  a  fortnight  paft  that 
time,  on  account  of  the  change  of  the  ftyle.  There  are 
on  that  river  forty-one  confiderable  fifheries,  extending 
upwards  about  fourteen  miles  from  the  mouth  (the  others 
above  being  of  no  great  value),  which  are  rented  for  near 
5400I.  per  annum:  the  expence  attending  the  fervants 
wages,  nets,  boats,  See.  amounts  to  5000I.  more  ;  which  to¬ 
gether  makes  up  the  fum  10,400k  Now,  in  confequence,, 
the  produce  muff  defray  all,  and  no  lefs  than  twenty  times 
that  fum  of  fifli  will  effect  it;  fo  that  208, ooq  falmon  muff, 
be  annually  caught  there  on  an  average. 

In  the  conveyance  of  falmon  a  great  improvement  has.- 
taken  place  of  late  years,  by  packing  them  in  pounded, 
ice  inftead  of  draw  ;  by  this  method  they  are  prefented 
nearly  as  frefli  at  the  London  market  as  when  taken  out 
of  the  river  ;  and  t  lie  ice  is  then  fold  to  paftry-cooks,  & c. 
to  confiderable  advantage.  For  the  purpofe  of  keeping 
up  a  conftant  and  regular  fupply,  veflels  called  /macks  fail 
three  times  a-week,  and,  being  purpofely  conftrudted  for. 
fwift  failing,  frequently  make  their  run  in  forty-eight 
hours:  thefe  veflels  are  from  70  to  1 20.  tons  burthen  ; 
twelve  men  on  an  average  are  employed  in  each ;  they, 
make  about  fourteen  voyages  in  a  year;  and  not  lefs  than 
feventy  five  boats  and  three  hundred  fiftiermen  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  taking  the  fifli  in  the  river  Tweed  alone.  As  a 
proof  of  the  value  of  the  falmon  fifheries  on  the  Scottifh 
coaft,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  duke  of  Gordon’s 
fiflieries  on  the  river  Spey,  which  yielded  (by  a  leafe 
which  expired  in  1802)  250.0I.  fterling  annually,  have 
been  again  let  for  7000I.  a-year,  on  a  leafe  which  is  (till 
thought  likely  to  yield  fufficient  profits  to  the  tenants. 

The  north  of  Ireland  particularly  abounds  with  this, 
fifti  :  the  moft  confiderable  fifhery  is  at  Cranna,  on  the  ri¬ 
ver  Ban,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Coleraine.  “  The 
mouth  of  this  river,  (fays  Mr.  Pennant,)  faces  the  north; 
and  is  finely  fituated  to  receive  the  fifh  that  roam  along 
the  coaft  in  fearch  of.  an  inlet  into  fome  frefli  water,  as 

they 
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they  do  all  along  that  end  of  the  kingdom  which  oppofes 
itfelf  to  the  northern  ocean.  We  have  feen  near  Balli- 
caflle,  nets  placed  in  the  tea  at  the  foot  of  the  promon¬ 
tories  that  jut  into  it,  which  the  falmon  flrike  into  as  they 
are  wandering  clofe  to  fhore  ;  and  numbers  are  taken  by 
that  method.  In  the  Ban  they  fifli  with  nets  eighteen 
fcore  yards  long,  and  are  continually  drawing  night  and 
day  the  whole  feafon,  which  we  think  lads  about  four 
months,  two  fetsof  fixteen  men  each  alternately  relieving 
one  another.  The  bed  time  for  drawing  is  when  the  tide 
is  coming  in  :  we  were  told,  that  at  a  fingle  draught  there 
were  once  840  fifh  taken.  A  few  miles  higher  up  the 
river  is  a  wear,  where  a  confiderable  number  of  fifli  that 
efcape  the  nets  are  taken.  We  were  informed,  that,  in 
1760,  about  320  tons  were  taken  in  the  Crar^a  fithery.” 

The  falmon  fidiery  is  now  alfo  pretty  confiderable  in 
Norway,  efpecially  fince  large  nets  have  been  in  ufe  ; 
thefe  nets  are  ftretched  along  the  banks  in  form  of  arcs 
and  triangles,  and  fometimes  they  take  as  many  as  three 
hundred  fifh  at  a  haul  ;  it  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to 
carry  into  Bergen  in  one  day  two  thoufand  frefh  falmon. 
The  Norwegians  have  a  peculiar  method  of  drawing  the 
falmon  to  their  fliores:  they  cover  the  rocks  fo  as  to  make 
them  look  of  the  colour  of  waves  running  into  the  lea, 
which  the  falmon  will  follow.  In  the  parilh  of  Chriflian- 
fand  in  Norway,  between  fome  very  fteep  rocks,  there  is  a 
remarkable  and  dangerous  falmon-filhery  in  the  river 
Mandal,  near  Bieland-bridge,  which  is  built  on  piles  pro¬ 
truding  into  the  river.  Not  far  from  the  bridge,  to  the 
north,  the  river  forms  a  large  cataradf  over  a  hollow  rock. 
Tlie  fifliermen  venture  into  this  hollow,  on  ofier  bafkets 
which  are  made  fad  to  one  of  the  piles  to  prevent  their 
being  fwallowed  up  in  the  gulph  ;  if  this  pile  breaks, 
the  menarelod;  if  they  run  againd  the  rocks,  which  has 
often  happened,  they  are  dragged  out  half  dead  by  their 
companions;  but  if  the  beam  holds  firm,  they  fvvim  on 
their  rafts  of  ofier,  into  the  inmod  hollows  of  the  rocks, 
where  the  falmons  abide :  they  drive  them  thence,  to  the 
number  of  twenty  or  more  at  a  time,  and  their  companions 
catch  them  as  they  come  out.  Many  are  alfo  taken  in 
Sweden,  and  in  the  Gulph  of  Bothnia,  near  Laponia  ; 
they  are  found  likewife  in  thofe  frefh  .waters  which  run 
from  the  mountains  upon  the  melting  of  the  fnoiv.  In 
Holland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  and  Meufe,  falmon 
are  taken  in  plenty,  as  alfo  near  Schonhoren  from  the  16th 
of  May  till  the  10th  of  June. 

Dr.  Schaepf  law  this  fifh  in  the  river  Connefticut  in 
America  ;  there  they  pickle  it,  and  then  carry  it  to  New 
York.  It  refembles  the  European  in  fize  and  fade  ;  but, 
according  to  this  author,  it  is  not  found  in  the  rivers  of 
South  America.  They  are  taken  fron  time  to  time  in  Green¬ 
land.  According  to  profed'ur  Falck,  falmon  are  taken,  but 
not  frequently,  in  the  Wolchow,  near  Novogorod.  The 
tartars  tan  the  Ikin,  and  make  clothes  of  it.  The  falmon- 
peel,  trout,  &c.  are  fpecies  of  this  fi(h. — For  the  method 
of  curing,  feafon  of  migrating,  and  other  circumdances 
of  its  natural  hidory,  with  correcl  Engravings  of  feveral 
fpecies,  fee  the  article  Salmo,  in  this  Encyclopaedia. 

Mackrel  F'ishery. — The  mackrel  conditutes  one 
tribe  of  thofe  migratory  fidies  which  annually  vifit  our 
coad  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  among  the  mod  celebrated  of  that 
clafs  both  for  its  numbers,  and  the  delicacy  of  its  food. 
They  are  gregarious  in  their  habits;  and  while  other 
fidies  continue  in  our  vicinity  nearly  all  the  year,  thefe  in 
a  compadt  band  vifit  their  accudomed  haunts  at  dated 
l'eafons  only,  and  with  fo  much  regularity,  that  we  can 
pronounce  alniod  with  certainty  the  time  of  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  Some  have  imagined^  that  we  owe  the  vifits 
of  the  whiting,  the  haddock,  and  the  mackrel,  rather  to 
their  fears  than  their  appetite  ;  and  that  they  are  driven 
upon  our  coads  in  endeavouring  to  avoid  the  purfuit  of 
their  dedroyers.  It  is,  however,  more  probable,  that 
they  approach  the  fhore  in  qued  of  food,  which  is  found 
in  greater  plenty  there  than  in  the  depths  of  the  fea. 

From  the  delicacy  of  its  lliape,  and  the  extreme  bril- 
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liancy  of  its  colours,  it  is'  by  far  the  mod  beautiful  filh- 
tli?t  frequents  our  coads.  Death  in  fome  meafure  im¬ 
pairs  the  colours,  but  by  no  means ’obliterates  them,  lit 
vifits  our  fhores  in  vad  dioals  ;  but,  from  being  very  ten¬ 
der,  and  unfit  for  long  carriage,  is  found  lefs  ufeful  than 
the  other  migratory  fifh.  It  is  the  only  fifh  allowed  to  he 
publicly  fold  during  divine  fervice  on  a  Sunday  in  Eng¬ 
land.  In  fome  places  it  is  taken  by  lines  from  boats,  as 
during  a  frefli  gale  of  wind  commonly  called  a  mackrel 
gale,  it  readily  takes  a  bait.  It  is  neceflary  lor  the  boat 
to  be  in  motion  in  order  to  drag  the  bait  along,  which  is 
ufually  a  bit  of  red  cloth,  or  a  piece  of  the  tail  of  a  niack- 
rel,  kept  near  the  furface  of  the  water.  In  mod  parts 
mackrel  are  fifhed  for  with  nets.  One  man  fixes  a  pole 
into  the  fund  near  the  fea,  to  which  he  fadens  one  end  of 
a  long  net.  Another  in  a  boat  takes  the  other  end  of  the 
•net,  and  rows  round  in  a  circuit  as  far  as  the  length  of 
the  net  will  allow,  and  then  to  the  fhore.  He  runs  the 
boat  agfound  ;  then  depping  into  the  water  drags  the  net 
afhore  ;  and  on  a  fignal  given,  they  both  together  haul  it 
out  of  the  fea,  and  thus  often  catch  three  or  four  hundred 
fifh  at  a  fingle  haul. 

The  mackrel  fifhing  is  ufually  in  the  months  of  April, 
May,  and  June,  and  even  July,  according  to  the  place. 
They  enter  the  Englifii  channel  in  April,  and  proceed  pp 
to  the  draits  of  Dover  as  the  fummer  advances;  fo  that 
by  June  they  are  on  the  coads  of  Cornwall,  Suflex,  Nor¬ 
mandy,  Picardy,  &c.  where  the  fidiery  is  mod  confider- 
able.  The  rules  adopted  in  fi  filing  for  mackrel,  are  much 
the  fame  as  thofe  obferved  in  thefilhery  of  herrings.  Mack¬ 
rel  are  not  with  11s  cured  or  exported  as  merchandize,  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  by  the  Yarmouth  and  Leoftodf  merchants,  but 
ace  generally  confumed  at  home  ;  efpecially  in  the  city  of 
London,  and  the  fea-ports  between  the  Thames  and  Yar¬ 
mouth,  ead,  and  the  land’s  end  of  Cornwall,  wed. 

The  Dutch  have  alfo  a  confiderable  trade  in  mackrel  ; 
and  they  are  plentiful  in  their  markets  during  the  months 
of  J  tine  and  Augufl.- — They  appear  on  the  coads  of  Norway 
in  the  fpring,  to  the  great  diipleafure  of  the  fifhermen,  as 
they  purfue  the  herring  with  greedinefs ;  and  as  they  go 
from  one  harbour  to  another,  they  often  fcare  thole  fifh, 
'find  feveral  of  both  forts  are  caught  together. 

The  Tunny  is  alfo  a  fpecies  of  the  Scomber,  notwith- 
danding  the  difparily  of  its  fize  to  the  common  mackrel. 
The  tunny-fifhery  is  performed  with  a  peculiar  kind  of 
net,  in  France  called  mandrague ,  (from  an  enclo- 

fure,)  in  Italy -tonnaro,  from  the  name  of  the  fifh  ;  but 
Cepede  diflinguifnes  the  mandrague  fro-m  the  tonnaro, 
the  former  being  upon  a  larger  feale.  The  principal 
fiflierman  is  called  rais,  or  commander;  and  this  man 
ought  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  bufinefs  ;  he 
dtould  know  the  very  nature  and  habits  of  the  fifli ; 
diould  be  acquainted  with  the  depths  and  elevations  of 
the  water,  and  with. the  colours  that  may  be  ufeful  in  the 
fidiery  :  then,  according  to  a  plan  previoufiy  matured,  he 
mud  be  able  to  form  an  immenfe  edifice  with  a  net  fprqad 
out  with  folidity  and  fwiftnefs  in  the  open  fea;  infomuch 
that,  even  in  cafe  of  a  dorm,  it  may  be  as  firm  as  a  rock. 
This  fidiery  begins  in  April  :  their  tonnaros  are  a  kind  of 
maritime  fortrefs,  raifed  at  a  great  expence,  with  large 
nets  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  fea  by  means  of  anchors 
and  leaden  weights.  Some  idea  of  their  extent  may  be 
gained  by  what  is  aderted  by  Cetti,  who  fays  that  in  a 
little  light  ten-oared  boat,  he  was  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  going  in  from  one  end  to  the  other.  When  the 
fidiermen  come  on-board,^they  are  received  with  a  falute 
of  cannon.  The  tonnaros  are  generally  raifed  between  a 
rock  and  an  ifland,  in  which  fituation  the  greated  quan¬ 
tities  of  this  fifli  are  ufually  found.  The  entrance  is  care¬ 
fully  clofed  with  nets,  a  fmall  paflTage  excepted  which 
they  call  “  the  outer  door  of  the  tonnaro.”  This  door 
leads  into  the  firfl  room,  or  parlour,  as  it  is  called.  When 
the  fifli  have  got  into  t lie  parlour,  the  fifliermen,  who  are 
on  the  watch,  flint  the  outer  door  by  dropping  a  piece  of 
netting,  fo  as  to- hinder  them  from  going  back.  Then 
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they  open  the  inner  door  of  the  parlour  which  leads  to 
the  fecond  room,  called  the  antichamber ;  to  drive  them 
into  this,  they  throw  handfuls  of  fand  upon  them,  which 
generally  fcares  them  fufticiently  to  make  them  move  for¬ 
ward  ;  if  not,  they  let  down  a  frightful  figure  covered 
with  a  fheep’s-fkin.  When  they  are  all  got  into  the  anti¬ 
chamber,  they  open  the  outer  door  again  to  admit  a  fre fit 
company.  Some  tonnaros  are  compofed  of  a  great  many 
rooms,  each  of  which  has  its  particular  name,  as  may  be 
i'een  in  Cetti  ;  but  the  lad  is  always  called  the  chamber 
■of  death,  and  is  compofed  of  nets  and  faftenings  ftronger 
than  the  reft.  When  a  fufiicient  number  of  the  tunnies 
are  collected,  they  drive  them  through  all  the  other 
rooms  into  the  chamber  of  death,  and  then  the  fport  be¬ 
gins  ;  which  is  often  attended  by  perfons  of  diftinftion. 
Being  armed  with  pikes  or  javelins,  they  proceed  to  im¬ 
pale  thefe  defencelefs  animals  ;  and  in  which  manner  the 
largeft  fifh  are  ufnally  all  killed.  They  are  commonly 
from  twelve  to  twenty  or  thirty  inches  in  length,  though 
fometimes  they  are  found  of  a  much  greater  fize. 

The  tunny  is  to  the  people  about  the  Mediterranean, 
what  the  herring  is  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  :  it  is 
laid  that  400,000  of  them  quit  the  ocean  and  pafs  the  gut 
of  Gibraltar  ;  what  then  muft  be  the  number  of  them 
which  fpend  the  winter  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  enter 
by  the  ftraits  of  Conftantinople  ! — Within  thefe  twenty 
years  the  tunny-fiftiery  is  become  very  confiderable  in 
Sardinia;  as  they  take  on  an  average  at  leaft  forty-five 
thoufand  of  them  annually,  employing  for  that  purpofe 
twelve  of  thofe  immenfe  engines  we  have  fpoken  of  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  tonnaros.  Porto  Sens  furnifhes  the 
greateft  quantity. 

This  fifhery  has  had  its  revolutions  as  well  as  that  of 
the  herring.  In  the  time  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it 
was  very  confiderable  at  the  Cape  of  Byzantium,  as  we 
learn  from  Ariftotle,  Elian,  Strabo,  and  Pliny.  With  the 
lofs  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  this  trade  declined  alfo  ;  and 
the  Spaniards,  who  formerly  applied  much  to  fifiteries, 
took  to  themfelves  that  of  the  tunny  ;  the  coafts  of 
Spain  could  reckon  fixteen  tonnaros,  of  which  that  near 
Conilo  was  the  ntoft  famous.  But  one  day  fufficed  to 
deprive  that  kingdom  of  the  tunny-fifhery,  and  to  throw 
it  into  the  hands  of  other  nations  :  it  was  that  famous  but 
fatal  day  on  which  Lifbon  was  deftroyed.  The  tunny 
fpawns  at  the  depth  of  about  one  hundred  feet,  and 
avoids  thofe  (bores  where  the  fea  has  not  that  depth.  By 
the  earthquake,  a  large  quantity  of  fand,  See.  was  broken 
off  from  the  African  fhores,  and  driven  on  the  coafts  of 
Europe  ;  fo  that  the  bottom  of  the  Spanifli  fea  was  con- 
fiderably  raifed,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  harbours  of 
Tetuan  and  Salo  in  Barbary  were  cleared  out  and  deepen¬ 
ed.  Next  fpring,  the  tunnies,  in  their  paffage  from  the 
ocean  into  the  Mediterranean,  found  the  Spanifh  coafts  fo 
choked  up  with  fand,  that  they  kept  at  a  confiderable 
diftance  to  caft  their  fpawn,  fo  that  nets  of  an  immenfe 
length  indeed  would  have  been  requifite  to  catch  them. 
At  length  the  ftfnery  fell  to  Sardinia  and  Naples  ;  and  at 
Sardinia  it  is  one  of  their  chiefeft  diverfions. — For  the 
natural  hiftory,  and  correct  engravings,  of  the  mackrel, 
tunny,  &c.  fee  the  article  Scomber. 

Turbot  Fishery. — Turbots  are  taken  chiefly  off  the 
north  coaft  of  England,  as  Scarborough  in  Yorkfhire,  and 
off  the  Dutch  coaft.  Thefe  fifh  are  moftly  taken  by  the 
home  and  line  ;  for  they  lie  in  deep  water.  The  method 
of  taking  them  in  weirs  or  flaked  nets  is  more  precarious. 
When  the  fifhermen  go  out  to -fifh,  each  perfon  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  three  lines,  which  are  coiled  on  a  flat  oblong 
piece  of  ..wicker-work ;  the  hooks  being  baited,  and 
placed  regularly  in  the  centre  of  the  coil.  Each  line  is 
furnifhed  with  fourteen  fcore  of  hooks,  at  the  diftance  of 
fix  feet  two  incites  from  each  other.  The  hooks  are  faf- 
tened  10  the  lines  upon  fneads  of  twifted  horfe-hair 
twenty-feven  inches  in  length.  When  fifhing,  there  are 
always  three  men  in  eacli  coble,  and  confequently  nine  of 
thefe  lines  are  faftened  together,  and  ufed  as  one  line,  ex¬ 


tending  in  length  near  three,  miles,  and  furnifhed  with 
2520  hooks.  An  anchor  and  a  buoy  are  fixed  at  the  ftrft 
end  of  the  line,  and  one  more  of  each  at  the  end  of  each 
man’s  lines  ;  in  all  four  anchors,  ufnally  perforated  ftones, 
and  four  buoys  made  of  leather  or  cork.  The  line  is 
always  laid  acrofs  the  current.  The  tides  of  flood  and 
ebb  continue  an  equal  time  upon  pur  coaft,  and,  when 
undifturbed  by  winds,  run  each  way  about  (ix  hours  ; 
they  are  fo  rapid,  that  the  fifliermen  can  only  (boot  arid 
haul  their  lines  at  the  turn  of  tide,  and  therefore  the 
lines  always  remain  upon  the  ground  about  fix  hours; 
during  which  time  the  viyxine  glutinefa  of  Linnaeus,  or 
Gastrobranchxis  in  this  work,  will  frequently  pene¬ 
trate  the  filh  that  are  on  the  hooks,  and  entirely  devour 
them,  leaving  only  the  fkin  and  bones.  The  fame  rapidity 
of  tides  prevents  their  ufing  hand-lines-,  and  therefore 
two  of  the  people  commonly  wrap  themfelves  in  the  fail, 
and  deep  while  the  other  keeps  a  ftrieft  look-out,  for  fear 
of  being  run  down  by  fliips,  and  to  obferve  the  weather  : 
for  ftorrns  often  rife  fo  fuddenly,  that  it  is  with  extreme 
difficulty  they  can  fometimes  efcape  to  the  (bore,  leaving 
their  lines  behind. 

Befides  the  coble,  the  fifliermen  have  alfo  a  five-men 
boat,  which  is  forty  feet  long  and  fifteen  broad,  and 
twenty-five  tons  burthen  ;  it  is  fo  called,  though  navi¬ 
gated  by  fix  men  and  a  boy,  becaufe  one  of  the  men  is 
commonly  hired  to  cook,  & c.  and  does  not  (hare  in  the  pro¬ 
fits  with  the  other  five.  This  boat  is  decked  at  each  end, 
but  open  in  the  middle,  and  has  two  large  lug-fails.  All 
our  able  fifliermen  go  in  thefe  boats  to  the  herring-fifliery 
at  Yarmouth  in  the  latter  end  of  September,  and  return 
about  the  middle  of  November.  The  boats  are  then 
laid  up  till  the  beginning  of  Lent,  at  which  time  they  go 
oft'  in  them  to  the  edge  of  the  Dogger,  and  other  places, 
to  fifti  for  turbot,  cod,  ling,  fkate,  See.  They  always  take 
two  cobles  on-board  ;  and  when  they  come  upon  their 
ground,  anchor  the  boat,  throw  out  the  cobles,  and  fifti 
in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  do  who  go  from  the  ftiore  in 
a  coble;  with  this  difference  only,  that  here  each  man  is 
provided  with  double  the  quantity  of  lines,  and,  inftead 
of  waiting  the  return  of  the  tide  in  the  coble,  return  to 
their  boat  and  bait  their  other  lines  ;  thus  bawling  one 
fet  and  (hooting  another  every  turn  of  tide.  They  com¬ 
monly  run  into  harbour  twice  a-w'eek  to  deliver  their  fiffi. 

The  beft  bait  is  freffi  herring  cut  in  pieces  of  a  proper 
fize  ;  the  five-men  boats  are  always  furnifhed  with  nets 
for  taking  them.  Next  to  herrings  are  the  leffer  lampreys 
which  are  frequently  carried  from  Tadcafter  to  Scar¬ 
borough,  by  land,  at  a  great  expence,  to  be  ufed  as  bait  in 
the  turbot-fifliery.  The  next  bait  inefteem  is  fmall  had¬ 
dock  cut  in  pieces;  alfo  fand-worms,  and  limpets;  and 
when  none  of  thefe  can  be  had,  they  ufe  bullock’s  liver. 
The  hooks  are  two  inches  and  a  half  long  in  the  (hank, 
and  near  an  inch  wide  between  the  (hank  and  the  point. 
The  line  is  made  of  fmall  cording,  and  is  always  tanned 
before  it  is  ufed.  Turbots  are  extremely  delicate  in  their 
choice  of  bait  ;  for  if  a  piece  of  herring  or  haddock  has 
been  twelve  hours  out  of  the  fea,  and  then  ufed  as  bait, 
they  will  not  touch  it. — For  the  natural  hiftory,  and  en¬ 
gravings  of  different  fpecies  of  this  fifti,  fee  the  generic 
term  Pleuronectes. 

Sturgeon  Fishery.' — .We  muft  firft  refer  the  reader 
to  our  article  Accipenser,  vol.  i.  p.  56.  and  then  pro¬ 
ceed  to  obferve,  that  the  fturgeon-fiftieries  on  the  lower 
branches  of  the  Volga,  and  the  inlets  of  the  Cafpian  Sea, 
alone  yield,  on  a  moderate  computation,  1,760,405  roubles 
yearly.  It  may  hence  be  concluded,  in  what  incalculable 
numbers  thefe  large  fifh,  fo  rich  in  caviare,  are  conti¬ 
nually  propagated  in  the  depths  of  the  Cafpian.  They 
proceed  in  flioals  to  the  mouths,  and  a  confiderable  way 
up  the  currents  of  the  rivers,  without  t lie  leaft  apparent 
diminution  of  their  numbers.  This  fuperabundance  may 
be  more  clearly  conceived  from  the  account  of  eye-wit- 
nefles,  refpeifting  the  fifhery  of  Sallian  in  Perfia.  As  the 
Perfians  eat  no  fturgeon,  the  before-mentioned  fpeculators 
1  in 
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in  fil'd  have  rented  the  fiftiei'y  of  that  river  from  the  khan 
of  Derbert,  at  a  certain  Aim,  which  -of  late  years  has 
been  raifed  to  twenty-five  thoufand  roubles.  In  the  fea- 
fon  of  their  migration,  there  are  fometime?,  in  one  day, 
fifteen  thoufand  fturgeons  taken  with  the  hook,  at  the 
weirs  formed  acrofs  the  water  ;  nay,  it  is  ftili  mere  re¬ 
markable,  that,  if  the  fifhermen  are  accidentally  pre¬ 
vented  from  working  during  a  Angle  day,  the  fi'h  accu¬ 
mulate  in  fuch  numbers  at  the  weir,  as  to  fill  the  whole 
channel,  infomuch  that  thofe  which  are  uppermoft  appear 
with  their  backs  above  water,  in  a  river  not  lefs  than 
four  arfhines,  or  twenty-eight  Englifli  feet,  deep,  and 
fixty  fathoms  wide.  The  Perfian  fifhery,  which  has  been 
eflablifhed  by  the  proprietors  only  a  few  years  ago,  and 
which,  together  with  the  rent,  amounts  to  an  expence  of 
80,000  rubles,  is  faid  to  produce  annually  upwards  of 
200,000  roubles.  It  might  be  (fill  more  lucrative,  if  the 
injudicious  fifiiermen  would  preferve  the  great  number 
of  fifli,  inftead  of  throwing  them  into  the  lea  as  ufelefs, 
after  having  collected  their  roes  and  air-bladders.  Pallas’s 
Travels  in  1793. 

The  (burgeon,  particularly  that  fpecies  called  the  hufo, 
furniflies  two  important  articles  of  commerce,  caviare  and 
ifinglafs. — Caviare  is  made  two  different  ways  :  one  is 
more  granulated  ;  the  other  is  called  Jack  caviar .  To 
make  the  firfl,  they  granulate  the  eggs  on  a  rough  fieve  or 
grating,  to  cleanfe  them,  and  rub  off  the  (kin  and  little 
blood-veflels  which  may  adhere.  Then  they  fait  them 
in  troughs,  putting  five  pounds  of  fait  to  forty  of  the 
ova  :  the  ova  are  left  in  the  troughs  for  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  or  an  hour,  that  they  may  imbibe  the  fait  fuffi- 
ciently  ;  then  they  put  them  into  a  fine  fieve  for  the  brine 
to  drain  off;  and,  lafily,  they  are  packed  in  tight  calks. — 
The  fack-caviar  is  made  as  follows  :  when  the  mem¬ 
branes  are  rubbed  off  the  ova,  they  are  put  for  half  an 
hour  in  brine  to  foften  them,  during  which  time  they 
muft  be  often  fqueezed  with  the  fingers  to  find  when  they 
are  foft  enough  :  when  this  is  the  cafe,  they  are  put  in  a 
fine  fieve  to  drain.  Then  they  are  put  by  half-pounds 
into  conical  facks  or  bags  (whence  the  name),  whofe 
pointed  ends  are  tied  to  flicks  lying  croffwife,  and  they 
wring  the  bags  to  fqueeze  out  all  the  reft  of  the  brine  ; 
after  this  they  are  heaped  into  tubs,  and  a  man  with  lea¬ 
ther  (lockings  tramples  them  with  his  feet :  daftly,  the 
tubs  are  clofed  up,  and  pitched,  that  the  ova  may  not  get 
tainted. — There  is  alfo  in  the  (hops  a  third  fort  of  caviare, 
called  Turkifh,  or  Armenian  caviare:  this  method  was 
brought  into  Turkey  from  Aftracan  :  they  put  the  ova 
in  layers  into  calks  juft  as  they  come  from  the  fifti,  put¬ 
ting  over  each  a  ftratum  of  fait,  and  fqueeze  it  down 
with  the  hand  :  when  the  cafk  is  full,  they  put  on  a  cover, 
and  lay  Hones  over  it,  to  prefs  the  ova  and  fait  into  one 
mafs ;  and  thus  they  are  left  from  four  to  eight  months  ; 
that  is,  a  calk  prepared  in  fpring  is  fit  for  ufe  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  thofe  prepared  in  autumn  are  fit  in  May.  By 
this  time  the  ova  are  moftly  dry  ;  then,  after  covering 
them  with  fait  and  water,  they  are  left  once  more  to  dry 
in  the  fun;  laftly,  they  pack  them  in  tubs  for  exporta¬ 
tion  or  home-confumption. — .The  word  fort  of  caviare  is 
made  and  fold  by  the  labourers  for  their  own  profit :  they 
take  for  this  purpofe  the  ova  of  dead  fifli  which  are  caft 
upon  the  (hore,  or  of  thofe  which  are  too  fat  ;  they  mix 
with  thefe  the  fibrous  remains  of  the  eggs  which  have 
been  palled  through  the  fieve;  they  fait  this  in  cafks, 
mixing  them  well  with  the  fait ;  then  they  heap  them  up 
in  wooden  or  copper  veffels,  and  prefs  them  hard  till  they 
are  pretty  dry. 

The  meiliod  of  making  ijinglafs  was  long  a  fecret  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ruffians;  but  was  at  length  difeovered 
and  the  following  account  of  it  publifhed  by  Humphrey 
Jackfon,  efq.  in  the  63d  vol.  of  the  Philofopliical  Tranfi- 
aCtions. 

“All  authors  who  have  hitherto  delivered  precedes  for 
making  ichtliyocolla,  fifli-glue,  or  ifinglafs,  have  greatly 
miftaken  both  its  condiment  matter  and  preparation. 
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To  prove  this  affertion,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  recite 
what  Pomet  fays  upon  the  lubjeCl,  as  lie  appears  to  be 
the  princip  1  author  whom  the  reft  have  copied.  After 
deferibirig  the  fifli,  and  referring  to  a  cut  engraved  from 
an  original  in  hiscuftody,  he  lays:  ‘As  to  the  manner  of 
making  the  ifinglafs,  the  finewy  parts  of  the  fifli  are 
boiled  in  water  till  all  of  them  be  diflblved  that  will  dif- 
folve  ;  then  the  gluey  liquor  is  drained,  and  fet  to  cool. 
Being  cold,  the  fat  is  carefully  taken  off,  and  the  liquor 
itfelf  boiled  to  a  juft  conflftency,  then  cut  to  pieces,  and 
made  into  a  twift,  bent  in  form  of  a  crefcent,  as  com¬ 
monly  fold  ;  then  hung  upon  a  firing,  and  carefully  dried.’ 
From  this  account,  it  might  be  rationally  concluded,  that, 
every  fpecies  of  fifh  which  contained  gelatinous  principles 
would  yield  iftuglafs  :  and  this  parity  of  reafoning  feems 
to  have  given  rife  to  very  hafty  conclufions.  In  my  firft 
attempt  to  difeover  the  condiment  parts  and  manufacture, 
of  ifinglafs,  relying  too  much  upon  the  authority  of  fome 
chemical  authors  whofe  veracity  I  had  experienced  in 
many  other  inflances,  1  found  myfelf  confiantly  difap. 
pointed.  Glue,  not  ifinglafs,  was  the  refu.lt  of  every 
procefs  ;  and  although,  in  the  fame  view,  a  journey  to 
Ruffia  proved  fruitlefs,  yet  a  fteady  perfeverance  in  the 
refearch  proved  not  only  fuccefsful  as  to  this  objeft,  but, 
in  the  purfuit,  to  difeover  a  refinous  matter  plentifully 
procurable  in  the  Britifh  fiflieries,  which  has  been  found 
by  ample  experience  to  anfwer  fimilar  purpofes.  And 
it  is  now  no  longer  a  fecret,  that  the  lakes  and  rivers  in 
North  America  are  flocked  with  immenfe  quantities  of 
fifh,  faid  to  be  the  fame  fpecies  with  thofe  in  Mufeovy,  and 
yielding  the  fined  ifinglafs ;  the  fiflieries  whereof,  under 
due  encouragement,  would  doubtlels  fupply  all  Europe 
with  this  valuable  article. 

“  No  artificial  heat  is  neceffary  to  the  production  of 
ifinglafs,  neither  is  the  matter  dilfolved  for  this  purpofe  ; 
for,  as  the  continuity  of  its  fibres  would  be  deftroyed  by 
folution,  the  mafs  would  become  brittle  in  drying,  and 
fnap  fhort  afunder,  which  is  always  the  cafe  with  glue, 
but  never  with  ifinglafs.  The  latter,  indeed,  may  be 
refolved  into  glue  with  boiling  water;  but  its  fibrous  re-' 
compofition  would  be  found  impracticable  afterwards, 
and  a  fibrous  texture  is  one  of  the  mod  diftinguifliing 
charaCteriftics  of  genuine  ifinglafs.  A  due  confideration 
that  an  imperfeCt  folution  of  ifinglafs,  called  fining  by' 
the  brewers,  poffeffed  a  peculiar  property  of  clarifying 
malt-liquors,  induced  me  to  attempt  its  analyfis.in  cold 
fubacid  menftruums.  One  ounce  and  an  half  of  good 
ifinglafs,  deeped  a  few  days  in  a  gallon  of  dale  beer,  was 
converted  into  good  fining,  of  a  remarkably  thick  con¬ 
fidence  :  the  dime  quantity  of  glue,  under  fimilar  treat¬ 
ment,  yielded  only  a  mucilaginous  liquor,  refembling 
diluted  gum-water,  which,  inftead  of  clarifying  beer,  in- 
creafed  both  its  tenacity  and  turbidnefs,  and  communi¬ 
cated  other  properties  in  no  refpedt  correfponding  with 
thofe  of  genuine  fining.  On  mixing  three  fpoonfufs  of 
the  folution  of  ifinglafs  with  a  gallon  of  malt  liquor,  in 
a  tall  cylindrical  glafs,  a  vaft  number  of  curdly  maffes 
became  prefently  formed,  by  the  reciprocal  attraction  of 
the  particles  of  ifinglafs  and  the  feculencies  of  the  beer, 
which,  increafing  in  magnitude  and  fpecific  gravity,  ar¬ 
ranged  themfelves  accordingly,  and  fell  in  a  combined 
date  to  the  bottom,  through  the  well-known  laws  of 
gravitation  ;  for,  in  this  cafe,  there  is  no  elective  attrac¬ 
tion,  as  fome  have  imagined,  which  bears  the  lead  affinity 
with  what  frequently  occurs  in  chemical  decompofitions. 
If  what  is  commercially  termed  long  or  Jkort  Jlaplcd  ifin¬ 
glafs  be  deeped  a  few  hours  in  fair  cold  water,  the  en- 
twifled  membranes  will  expand,  and  re- a  (Fume  their  ori¬ 
ginal  beautiful  hue,  and,  by  a  dexterous  addrefs,  may 
be  perfectly  unfolded.  By  this  fimple  operation,  we  find 
that  ifinglafs  is  nothing  more  than  certain  membranous 
parts  of  fifties,  diverted  of  their  native  mucoGty,  roiled 
and  twifted  into  the  forms  above  mentioned,  and  dried  in 
open  air. 

“The  founds,  or  air-bladders,  of  frefn-water  fifli  in 
5  O  general, 
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general,  are  preferred  for  this  purpofe,  as  being  the  mod 
tranfparent,  flexible,  delicate  lubftances.  Thefe  confti- 
tute  the  fined  forts  of  ifinglafs  ;  thofe  called  book  and  or¬ 
dinary  Jt'aple,  are  made  of  the  intedines,  and  probably  of 
the  peritonaeum,  of. the  filh.  The  belluga  yields  the 
greated  quantity,  as  being  the  larged  and  mod  plentiful 
filh  in  the  Mufcovy  rivers  ;  but  the  founds  of  all  trefh- 
water  filh  yield,  more  or  let’s,  fine  ifinglafs,  particularly 
the  fmaller  forts,  found  in  prodigious  quantities  in  the 
Cafpian  Sea,  and  feveral  hundred  miles  beyond  Adracan, 
in  the  Volga,  Yaik,  Don,  and  even  as  far  as  Siberia, 
where  it  is  called  kle  or  Ida  by  the  natives,  which  implies 
a  glutinous  matter  ;  it  is  the  bafis  of  the  Ruffian  glue, 
which  is  preferred  to  all  other  kinds  for  its  drength. 
The  founds,  which  yield  the  finer  ifinglafs,  confid  of  pa¬ 
rallel  fibres,  and  are  eafily  rent  longitudinally;  but  the 
ordinary  forts  are  found  compofed  of  double  membranes, 
whofe  fibres  crofs  each  other  obliquely,  refembling  the 
coats  of  a  bladder  :  hence  the  former  are  more  readily 
pervaded  and  divided  with  fubacid  liquors  ;  but  the  lat¬ 
ter,  through  a  peculiar  kind  of  interwoven  texture,  are 
with  great  difficulty  torn  afunder,  and  long  refid  the 
power  of  the  fame  mendruu.m  ;  yet,  when  duly  refolved, 
are  found  to  aft  with  equal  energy  in  clarifying  liquors. 

“  Ifinglafs  receives  its  did'erent  fhapes  in  the  following 
manner  :  (The  parts  of  which  it  is  compofed,  particularly 
the  founds,  are  taken  from  the  fifli  while  fweet  and  fredi, 
flit  open,  walked  from  their  flimy  fordes,  diveded  of 
every  thin  membrane  which  envelopes  the  found,  and 
then  expofed  to  diffen  a  little  in  the  air.  In  this  date, 
they  are  formed  into  rolls  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  finger, 
and  in  length  according  to  the  intended  fize  of  the  daple  : 
a  thin  membrane  is  generally  felefted  for  the  centre  of 
the  roll,  round  which  the  red  are  folded  alternately,  and 
about  half  an  inch  of  each  extremity  of  the  roll  is  turned 
inwards.  The  due  dimenfions  being  thus  obtained,  the 
two  ends  of  what  is  called  Jhort  Jlaple  are  pinned  together 
with  a  frnal  1  wooden  peg;  the  middle  of  the  roll  is  then 
p reded  a  little  downwards,  which  gives  it  the  refemblance 
of  a  heart-diape  ;  and  thus  it  is  laid  on  boards,  or  hung 
up  in  the  air  to  dry.  The  founds,  which  compofe  the 
long -Jlaple,  are  longer  than  the  former;  but  the  operator 
lengthens  this  fort  at  pleafure,  by  interfolding  the  ends 
of  one  or  more  pieces  of  the  found  with  each  other. 
The  extremities  are  faftened  with  a  peg,  like  the  former; 
but  the  middle  part  of  the  roll  is  bent  more  conliderably 
downwards;  and,  in  order  to  preferve  the  (liape  of  the 
three  obtufe  angles  thirs  formed,  a  piece  of  round  flick, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  diameter,  is  fafiened  in  each 
angle  with  fmall  wooden  pegs,  in  the  lame  manner  as 
the  ends.  In  this  date,  it  is  permitted  to  dry  long  enough 
to  retain  its  form,  when  the  pegs  and  flicks  are  taken  out, 
and  the  drying  completed  ;  laftly,  the  pieces  of  ifinglafs 
are  colligated  in  rows,  by  running  packthread  through 
the  peg-holes,  for  convenience  of  package  and  exporta¬ 
tion.  The  membranes  of  the  book  fort,  being  thick  and 
refractory,  will  not  admit  a  fimilar  formation  with  the 
preceding  ;  the  pieces,  therefore,  after  their  Tides  are 
folded  inwardly,  are  bent  in  the  centre,  in  (uch  manner 
that  the  oppofite  tides  referable  the  cover  of  a  book, 
from  whence  its  name;  a  peg  being  run  acrofs  the  mid¬ 
dle,  fattens  the  Tides  together,  and  thus  it  is  dried  like 
the  former.  This  fort  is  interleaved,  and  tire  pegs  run 
acrofs  the  ends,  the  better  to  prevent  its  unfolding.  That 
called  cake -ifinglafs  is  formed  of  the  bits  and  fragments  of 
the  ftaple  forts,  put  into  a  flat  metallic  pan,  with  a  very 
little  water,  and  heated  juft  enough  to  make  the  parts  co¬ 
here  like  a  pancake  when  it  is  dried  ;  but  frequently  it  is 
overheated,  and  fuch  pieces,  as  before  obferved,  are  ufe- 
lels  in  the. bu fine fs  of  fining.  Experience  has  taught  the 
confumers  to  reject  them. 

“  Ifinglafs  is  heft  made  in  the  fummer,  as  froft  gives  it 
a  dilagreeable  colour,  deprives  it  of  weight,  and  impairs 
its  gelatinous  principles:  its  falhionable  forms  are  unne- 
ceffary,  and  fiequently  injurious  to  its  native  qualities. 
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It  is  common  to  find  oily  putrid  matter,  and  exuvite  of 
infefts,  between  the  implicated  membranes,  which, 
through  the  inattention  of  the  eellarnran,  often  contami¬ 
nate  wines  and  malt-liquors  in  the  a£t  of  clarification. 
Thefe  peculiar  fhapes  might,  probably,  be  introduced 
originally  with  a  view  to  conceal  and  difguife  the  real 
fubftance  of  ifinglafs,  and  prelerve  the  monopoly  ;  but, 
as  the  mafk  is  now  taken  otF,  it  cannot  be  doubted  to 
anfwer  every  purpofe  more  effectually  in  its  native  (fate, 
without  any  fubfequent  manufacture  whatever. 

“  If  has  long  been  a  prevalent  opinion,  that  fturgeon, 
on  account  of  its  cartilaginous  nature,  would  yield  great 
quantities  of  ifinglafs ;  but,  on  examination,  no  part  of 
this  filh,  except  t Ire  inner  coat  of  the  found,  promifesthe 
leaf!  fuccefs.  This  being  full  of  rugae,  adheres  fo  firmly 
to  the  external  membrane,  which  is  ufelel's,  that  the  la¬ 
bour  of  feparating  them  fuperfedes  the  advantage.  Tiie 
inteftines,  however,  which  in  the  larger  filh  extend  feveral 
yards  in  length,  being  cleanfed  from  their  mucus,  and 
dried,  are  found  furprilingly  ftrong  and  elaftic,  refembling 
cords  made  with  the  inteftines  of  other  animals,  com¬ 
monly  called  cat-gut ;  and,  from  fome  trials,  promife  fu- 
perior  advantages  when  applied  to  mechanic  operations.’' 

But  it  fhouid  be  obferved,  that  ifinglafs,  or  vjblat ,  as 
it  is  called  by  the  Ruffians  about  the  Cafpian  Sea,  is  made 
from  all  fpecies  of  fturgeon  as  well  as  from  the  hufo  ; 
indeed  it  may  be  prepared  from  all  frelh-water  fifli,  parti¬ 
cularly  from  the  cod  and  ling,  which  bear  a  general  like- 
nefs  to  the  fturgeon  ;  but  the  very  beft  fort  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  ling.  A  fort  iiot  much  inferior  to  that 
we  buy  from  RulTia  might  be  prepared  from  the  thin 
membranous  parts  of  mod  of  our  Britifli  fifli,  if  well 
waflied,  feparated,  foftenedpand  carefully  dried.  This 
ought  certainly  to  be  attended  to  by  us,  as  the  price  of 
it  is  fo  much  raifed  to  the  brewers  (who  are  the  principal 
confumers  of  if)  in  time  of  war,  and  efpecially  with 
Ruffia  or  any  other  northern  powers;  we  might  hereby 
have  it  very  cheap,  and  without  the  confumption  of  any 
ufe ful  article,  lince  it  would  be  only  turning  to  account 
the  very  offal  and  refufe  of  the  fifli-ftall  and  the  kitchen.— 
For  the  method  of  preparing  ifinglafs  from  the  cod-filli, 
fee  Gadus. 

Though  the  ufual  methods  of  curing  and  pickling  fifli 
are  given  under  the  generic  names  of  the  various  kinds 
that  are  fubjected  to  this  mode  of  prefervation  for  food  ; 
yet  a  patent  having  been  granted  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Bat- 
ley,  of  Streatham  in  Surrey,  on  the  20th  of  January, 
iSoi,  for  an  improved  method  of  curing  all  forts  of  fifli, 
we  (hall  here  Itate  the  particulars  of  that  method,  from 
the  words  of  the  patent. — “  After  fevering  the  heads; 
and  taking  out  the  entrails  of  the  fifli,  fait  the  body  with 
bay  or  rock,  or  common,  fait,  in  the  calk,  in  the  ufual 
way  ;  but  the  bay  or  rock  fait  is  preferable,  as  the  other 
is  apt  to  abforb  the  pickle.  In  the  next  place,  pack  the 
fifli  clofe  in  the  calk,  and  fprinkle  fait  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  layers,  with  pickle  fufficient  to  moiften  the  fame, 
Such  pickle  to  be  made  of  two  pounds  of  bay  fait,  with 
from  eight  to  twelve  ounces  of  faltpetre,  and  from  four 
to  eight  pounds  of  melafles,  to  fuit  different  palates,  to 
be  mixed  in  a  gallon  of  fpring-water,  if  to  be  procured, 
and  boil  the  lame  till  the  whole  of  the  ingredients  are 
diffolved :  river  water  may  anfwer  the  purpofe,  but 
fpring  water  is  preferable.  Then  let  the  calks  be  pro¬ 
perly  headed  up,  and  coopered,  with  a  cork-hole  either 
in  the  centre  or  head  of  the  calk,  through  wiii.ch  may 
be  poured  a  farther  fupplv  of  pickle,  for  the  prefervation 
of  the  fifli.  The  fame  proportion  of  any  fugar  might  be 
ufed  as  a  fubftitute  for  the  melafles,  but  the  extra  price 
probably  would  be  conlidered  as  an  impediment ;  and 
from  two  to  three  months  lliould  be  allowed  after  curing, 
in  erder  to  give  the  filh  a  full  flavour.  And  with  reflect 
to  lliell  filh,  particularly  oyfters,  when  taken  from  the 
lhells,  they  may  be  prel’erved  either  in  kegs  or  barrels, 
with  the  fame  kind  of  pickle  ;  and,  if  requifite,  add  one 
or  two  pounds  of  fait  in  addition  to  the  pickle,  as  it  may 
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not  be  found  expedient  to  put  fait  to  them  in  the  barrel. 
And  for  the  prefervation  of  the  roes  of  fifli  by  themfclves, 
the  fame  pickle,  with  a  final]  portion  of  fait  and  fugar, 
or  melaffe's  mixed!  with  the  fait,  will  fuffice.  A  id  the 
pickle,  with  the  ufual  proportion  of  fait,  will  'infwer  for 
the  flavouring  of  every  kind  of  fifli,  and  they  may  be 
cured  together  with  their  heads  and  roes;  but,  on  account 
of  the  oil  and  filth  which  the  heads  and  roes  contain,  it 
is  preferable  to  fever  the  heads,  and  rake  out  the  entrails, 
as  the  only  effectual  means  of  eradicating  the  noxious 
qualities  which  would  othe-rwife  adhere  to  them.” 

Oyster  Fishery. — This  lias  become  of  late  years  a 
very  confiderable  article  of ’traffic,  and  is  principally  car¬ 
ried  on  at  Colcheflcr  in  EfTcx  ;  Feverfham  and  Milton  in 
Kent  ;  the  Ifle  of  Wight  ;  the  Swales  of  the  Medway  ; 
and  Tenby  on  the  coaft  of  Wales.  From  Fe-vqrflvam, 
and  adjacent  parts,  the  Dutch  have  fometimes  loaded  a 
hundred-  large  hoys  with  oyfters  in  a  year.  They  are 
a]fo  taken  in  great  quantities  near  P  rtfmouth,  and  in  all 
tlie  creeks  and  rivers  between  Southampton  and  Chi- 
chefter:  many  of  which  are  carried  by  lea  to  Lone]  n 
and  to  Colchefter,  to  be  fed  in  the  pits  about  Wavenhoe 
and  other  places.  See  the  article  Ostrea. 

Pearl  Fishery. — This  important  gem  fifliery  is  car¬ 
ried  on  upon  feveral  of  the  Aliatic  (bores;  in  the  gulph 
of  Maffar  near  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  ;  and  on  the  eaftern 
coaff  of  Africa.  For  the  different  fpecies  of  fhell-fifh  in 
which  they  are  formed,  and  method  of  taking  them,  fee 
the  article  Pearl. 

The  pfefent  exifting  laws  for  the  regulation  of  our  fifli- 
eries,  are  as  follow  :  By  r  Eliz.  c.  17,  made  perpetual  by- 
3  Car.  T.  c.  4,  no  fi  flier  man  (hall  ufe  any  net  or  engine,  to 
deftroy  the  fry  of  fifli  :  and  perfons  ufing  nets  for  that 
purpofe,  or  taking  falmon  or  trout  out  of  feafon,  or  any 
fifh  under  certain  lengths,  are  liable  to  forfeit  twenty 
fh i  1  lings  ;  and  juftices  of  peace,  and  the  lords  of  leets, 
have  power  to  put  the  afts  in  force.  By  2  Hen.  V I .  c.  15, 
no  perfon  may  fallen  nets,  &c.  acrofs  rivers  to  deftroy 
fifh,  and  difturb  paffage  of  veffels,  on  pain  of  five  pounds. 
By  31  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2,  none  fliall  filh  in  any  pond  or  mote, 
&rc.  without  the  owner’s  licence,  on  pain  of  three  months 
iroprifonment.  Under  22  &  23  Car.  II.  c.  25,  and  4  Will. 
&  Mary,  c.  23,  no  perfon  (hall  take  any  fifh  in  any  river, 
without  the  confent  of  the  owner,  under  the  penalty  of 
ten  (hillings  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor,  and  treble  damage 
to  the  party  grieved,  leviable  by  diftrefs  of  goods  ;  and 
for  want  of  diftrefs,  the  offender  is  to  be  committed  to 
the  houfe  of  correftion  for  a  month  :  alfo  nets,  angles, 
&c.  of  poachers  may  be  feized,  by  the  owners  of  rivers, 
or  by  any  perfons  by  warrant  from  a  juftice  of  peace,  &c. 
By  5  Geo.  III.  c.  14,  perfons  dealing  or  deftroying  filh  in 
fifh-potids,  or  receiving-  ftolen  fifli,  are  to  be  tranfported 
for  feven  years.  And  a  forfeiture  of  five  pounds  to  the 
owner  of  the  fifhery,  is  made  payable  by  perfons  taking 
or  deftroying,  or  attempting  fo  to  do,  any  fifh  in  any  river 
or  other  water  within  any  inclofcd  ground  being  private 
property.  The  fiat.  4  &  5  Anne,  c.  21,  was  made  for  the 
increafe  and  prefervation  of  falmon  in  rivers  in  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Southampton  and  Wilts;  requiring  that  no  falmon 
.be  taken  between  the  ift  of  Auguft  and  12th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  or  under  fize,  & c.  And  by  1  Geo.  I.  c.  18,  (altered 
as  to  the  liver  Ribble,  by  23  Geo.  II.  c.  26,)  falmon  taken 
in  the  rivers  Severn,  Dee,  Wye,  Were,  Oufe,  &c.  are  to 
be  eighteen  inches  long  at  leaft,  or  the  perfons  catching 
them  (hall  forfeit  five  pounds  ;  and  fea-fifh  fold  mult  be 
of  the  length  following,  viz.  bret  and  turbot  fixteen 
inches ;  brill  and  pearl  fourteen  ;  codlin,  bafs,  and  mallet, 
twelve;  foie  and  plaice  eight  ;  flounders  feven  ;  whiting 
fix  inches  long,  &c.  on  pain  of  forfeiting  twenty  (hillings 
to  the  poor,  and  the  fifli.  By  9  Geo.  II.  c.  33,  perfons 
that  import  any  fifh,  contrary  to  1  Geo.  I.  c.  18,  for  better 
preventing  frefh  fifh  taken  by  foreigners  being  imported 
into  this  kingdom,  *&c.  fliall  forfeit  one  hundred  pounds, 
to  be  recovered-  m  the  courts  at  Weftminfter,  one  moiety 
to  informers,  and  the  other  to  the  poor ;  and  mailers  of 
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fmacks,  hoys,  boats,  &c.  in  which  the  fifh  (hall  be  im¬ 
ported,  or  brought  oh-fhore,  forfeit  fifty  pounds. 

Various  ftatutes  have  been  made  as  to  the  particular 
fup  ly.and  fale  of  fi(h  in  London  and  Weftminfter,  viz. 
17  Rich.  If.  c.  9,  appoints  the  mayor  of  London  confer¬ 
va  tor  of  the  Thames.  — 10  &  1 1  Will .  III.  c.  4,  9  Anne, 
c.  26,  3  Geo.  1 1 .  c.  27,  and  2  Geo.  III.  c.  15,  for  regu¬ 
lating  Bi'.linfgate  market,  the  water  bailiff’s  duty,  and 
the  Fifh  mo  tigers’  company.— 22  Geo.  II.  c.  49,  to  eftab- 
lifh  an  open  filh- market  in  Weftminfter,  has  not,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  been  ever  j  lit  in  force.  —  30  Geo.  II.  c.  21,  regu¬ 
lates  the  fifliery  in  the  Thames  and  Medway;  and 
24  Geo.  II.  c.  44,  was  pafted  to  proteft  officers  in  their 
duty,  under  the  feveral  flatutes  .  againft  foreftallers  of  fifli, 
See. —  29  Geo.  II.  c.  39,  and  33  Geo.  II.  c.  27,  were  made 
to  regulate  the  fale  of  fifh  at  ;  he  firft  hand  in  the  fifh-mar- 
kefs  in  London  and  Weftminfter  ;  and  to  prevent  falefmen. 
ot  fifli  buying  fifli  to  fell  again  on  their  own  account ; 
and  to  allow  bret  and  turbot,  brill  and  pearl,  although 
under  the  refractive  dimenfiens  mentioned  in  1  Geo.  T, 
c.  18,  to  be  imported  and  fold;  and  to  punifti  perfons 
who  fliall  take  or  fell  any.fpawn,  brood,  or  fry  of  fifh, 
unfizabie  fifli,  or  fifh  out  of  feafon,  or  fmeits  under  the 
fize  of  five  inches. 

By  this  latter  aft  every  mafter  of  a  veffel  is  to  give  a 
true  account  of  the  feveral  forts  of  filh  brought  alive  to 
the  Nore  in  his  veffel  ;  and,  if  after  fuclv  arrival,  he  fhall 
wilfully  deftroy  or  throw  away  any  of  the  faid  fifli,  not 
being  unwholefome  or  unmarketable,  &c.  he  is  liable  to 
be  committed  to  the  houfe  of  correftion,  and  kept  to  hard 
labour  for  any  time  not  exceeding  two  months,  nor  lefs 
than  one.  Stat.  2  Geo.  III.  c.  15,  was  enafted  for  the 
better  fupplying  the  cities  of  London  and  Weftminfter 
with  fifli,  by  means  of  fifli  machines,  and  to  reduce  the 
exorbitant  price  thereof ;  and  to  proteft  and  encourage 
fifliermen.  —  For  to  much  concerning  the  feveral  national 
fifheries  as  relates  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the 
country,  fee  the  article  Navigation-act. 

The  Newfoundland  fifheries  are  regulated  under  10  Sc 
1 1  Will.  III.  c.  24,  25.  15Geo.HI.  c.31.  26 Geo.  III. 
c.  26.  28  Geo.  1 1 1 .  c.  35.  29  Geo.  Ill .  c.  53. — Greenland 
fifliery,  4  &  5  Will.  Sc  Mary,  c.  17.  1  Anne,  c.  16.  26 

Geo.  III.  c.  41.  29  Geo.  II I .  c.  53.  The  two  latter  conti¬ 
nued  by  31  Geo.  III.  c.  43,  and  32Geo.  III.  c.  22. — ■ 
Southern  whale  fifliery,  26  Geo.  III.  c.  50.  28  Geo.  III. 
c.  20.  29Geo.HI.  c.53  — Britifli  herring  fifliery,  26 
Geo.  III.  c.  81.  27  Geo.  III.  c.  10. — Scotch  fifheries,  13 
Geo.  I.  c.  30.  29  Geo.  II.  c.  23.  26  Geo.  III.  c.  106. 

FISH'ING,yi  [from  fijh.\  The  occupation  of  a  fiftier- 
man  ;  the  art  of  catching  fifli.  The  term  is  moft  com¬ 
monly  applied  to  the  praftice  of  taking  fifli  in  frefh-water 
rivers,  ponds,  and  brooks,  otherwife  called  angling ;  be- 
caufe  that  art  confifts  in  fnaring  the  fifh  with  a  rod  and 
line. 

Angling  has  of  late  years  been  reduced  to  fcientific 
rules;  and  that  department  of  it  which  is  condufted  by 
means  of  the  artificial  fly,  unquefiionsbly  evinces  great 
ingenuity  and  addrefs.  As  an  amufement,  it  is  certainly 
one  of  the  moft  pleating,  innocent,  and  healthful,  that 
can  poflibly  unbend  the  mind,  or  lead  to  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  tliofe  delightful .  feenes  which  luxuriant  meads, 
meandering  ftreams,  the  fong  of  birds,  the  buzzing  of  in- 
fefts,  the  dipping  flight  of  the  fwallow,.  and  the  riling 
motion  of  the  ftflies,  perpetually  and  alternately  bring 
into  view.  Add  to  this,  that  profit  generally,  rewards 
the  purfuit,  by  furnifhing  our  tables  witli  a  delicate  and 
whoiefome  difli ;  and  enables  us  to  fliew  our  love  and  re¬ 
gard  for  friends  and  neighbours,  by  dividing  the  fpoil 
occafionally  amongft  them. 

The  firft  objeft  of  a  young  angler  ftiould  be  to^  provide 
himfelf  with  the  neceflary.  tackle,  and  inform  himfelf  cor- 
reftly  of  the  various  baits,  both  nat  ral  and  artificial,  with 
which  all  the  different  kinds  of  fifh  can  moft  fucceisfuily 
be  taken.  In  purchafing  fiftiing-rods,  be  careful  to  choofe 
tliofe  which  are  well  made,  fecurely  jointed,  and  well 
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feafoned.  A  general  rod ,  is  one  which  ferves  for  all  the 
purpofes  of  trolling,  dibbing,  and  throwing.  For  the 
former  purpofe,  fmall  brafs  rings  mull  be  fixed  all  the 
way  up,  at  about  a  foot  diflance,  for  the  trolling  line  to 
run  through;  it  fhould  likewife  be  bored  in  the  flock  to 
hold  the  tops  you  are  not  ufing;  that  which  you  ufij  for 
the  troll  mud  have  a  ring  on  the  top  with  a  piece  of  quill, 
to  prevent  the  line  being  cut,  when  the  fifh  runs  off  with 
the  bait.  For  the  fmal'ler  fillies  that  bite  tenderly,  a  rod 
made  of  cane,  reed,  or  bamboo,  is  the  bed  ;  only  be  care¬ 
ful  when  you  choofe  fuch  a  one  that  it  will  drike  well, 
and  that  the  medium  between  the  ferrel  and  the  joint  that 
goes  in,  is  not  cut  too  fine;  for  if  it  is,  when  you  drike  a 
good  fifli,  it  will  mod  likely  break,  and  you  will  lofe  the 
top  of  your  rod,  your  line,  and  of  courfe  the  fifh.  The 
angling  or  fifhing-line  for  all  purpofes  fhould  be  made  of 
hair,  except  for  trolling,  and  then  a  fi  11c  line  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  bed  colours  for  lines  are  forrel,  white,  and 
grey  ;  the  two  lad  for  clear  water,  and  the  fird  for  foul 
or  muddy  water.  For  fly-fifhing  the  line  fhould  be  about 
thirty  yards  long,  and  wound  on  a  fmall  brafs  multiply¬ 
ing  reel,  which  is  to  be  fixed  on  the  but  of  your  rod  ; 
then  run  the  line  through  the  rings  before-mentioned, 
and  you  may  always  command  the  length  without  the 
trouble  of  changing  the  line,  and  fhorten  it  when  you 
come  to  places  encumbered  with  wood,  See.  The  gene¬ 
ral  length  that  you  diould  have  off  your  reel  mud  be 
about  four  yards  longer  than  your  rod;  though  fome- 
times  the  line  mud  be  twice  the  length  of  the  rod  ;  for 
to  fifh  fine  and  far  oft’  is  the  perfe&ion  of  trout  fifiiing. 
The  line  diould  run  taper  from  the  top  of  the  rod  down 
to  the  fly  ;  that  is,  if  the  fird  link  of  the  line  is  compofed 
of  thirty-five  hairs,  the  next  mud  be  of  thirty-four;  fo 
leaving  out  one  hair  in  each  link,  till  the  whole  is  com¬ 
pleted;  then  comes  the  filk-worm  gut,  on  which  diould 
be  fadened  the  hook.  But  tire  bed  lines  for  fly-fifliing 
are  thofe  that  are  wove,  and  are  all  of  one  piece,  and  run 
taper  like  the  lafh  of  a  coach-whip,  and  may  be  had  of 
any  length,  as  from  thirty  to  forty  yards,  See.  Thefe  are 
the  only  lines  that  can  be  ufed  on  a  reel,  becaufe  they 
have  no  knots  to  prevent  their  running  freely  through  the 
rings  of  the  rod.  By  the. line  being  thus  made  taper,  you 
will  be  able  to  throw  it  with  greater  exafdnefs,  and  it  will 
fall  much  lighter  on  the  water,  which  is  in  favour  of 
your  fport. — Thefe  lines  are  now  fold  at  all  the  principal 
fifliing-tackle  fliops  in  London. 

Of  the  BAIT. 

The  worm  and  infedl  tribes  appear  to  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  bounty  of  Providence  for  the  food  of  birds 
andfiflres:  hence  worms  and  flies  of  almofl  every  kind 
are  proper  bait  for  fifliing.  The  names.,  however,  by 
which  thefe  are  known  and  diferiminated  amongft  anglers, 
are  not  only  barbarous,  but  wholly  incongruous  to  natu¬ 
ral  hidory  :  a  driking  proof  of  the  flow  progrefs  of  ento¬ 
mology,  as  a  fcience  in  England. — See  the  article  Ento¬ 
mology,  vol.  vi.  p.824. 

In  the  more  early  date  of  literature,  the  generic  names 
of  infedts  not  being  known,  or  perhaps  not  even  fettled 
by  entomologids,  it  was  natural  enough  for  the  unlettered 
angler  to  affign  fuch  trivial  names  to  thofe  infedls  which 
he  obferved  the  fifh  to  fwallow,  asaccorded  with  t heir  lize, 
colour,  conformation,  and  places  of  Atelier,  or  retirement. 
And,  notwithflanding  the  abfurdity  and  vulgarity  of  many 
of  the  names  thus  given  them,  yet,  as  they  are  in  a  great 
raeafure  become  technical  in  the  language  of  the  angler, 
it  is  impoflible,  in  the  prefent  date  of  the  fifliing  art,  to 
rectify  thefe  abfurdities,  unlefs  an  entire  new  nomencla¬ 
ture  were  to  be  agreed  upon  and  fettled,  which  would 
not  only  afford  additional  reputation  to  the  art  of  angling, 
but  would  open  a  wide-extended  field  of  information  as 
to  the  infinite  variety  of  food,  and  confequently  of  new 
and  more  alluring  bait,  adapted  to  the  various  kinds  of 
fiflaes  which  inhabit  our  rivers  and  dreams.  Of  the  bait 
at  prefent  ufed,  we  can  only  give  the  ufuul  defeription, 
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as  laid  down  in  the  feveral  treatifes  on  angling,  lately 
publifhed. 

r.  The  bait  called  gentle. — This  is  the  larva  or  maggot 
of  the  common  flefli-fly.  To  have  thefe  alwavs  ready  for 
life,  take  a  bullock’s  liver,  and  fcarit'y  it  deeply  all  over; 
then  hang  it  up  for  the  flies  to  blow  it.  Tn  two  or  three 
days  the  gentles  may  be  feen  alive;  then  take  down  the 
liver,  and  put  it  into  3  deep  earthen  pan  ;  and  there  let  it 
remain  till  you  And  that  the  fird  brood  are  of  full  growth ; 
then  put  into  the  pan,  (letting  the  liver  remain,)  a  fnffi- 
cient  quantity  of  fine  fand  and  bran,  and  in  a  few  days 
they  will  come  out  of  the  liver  into  it,  and  fcour  thern- 
felves  ;  in  a  fhort  time  after,  if  you  put  any  inflrument 
through  the  liver  and  hang  it  acrofs  the  pan,  the  red,  or 
latter  brood,  will  foon  drop  out,  and  become  fit  for  ufe  ; 
and  thus  you  may  preferve  them  for  winter  fifliing,  by 
breeding  them  in  Ofdober,  and  keeping  them  a  little 
warmer  than  thofe  bred  in  the  ftimmer,  till  they  come  to 
their  full  growth,  after  which  they  are  to  be  kept  in  a 
dampifli  vault,  in  the  fame  pan. 

2.  Cadbate. — This  is  the  infetft  called  caddicc,  or  caddy ; 
and  is  the  larva  of  the  phryganea ,  fo  eagerly  fought  after 
when  on  wing,  by  the  fwallows.  The  cadbate  is  found 
in  great  plenty  in  gravelly  and  flony  rivulets,  and  by  the 
lides  of  dreams  in  large  rivers,  among  pebbles.  When 
you  want  to  colled!  them,  turn  up  the  flones,  and  you 
will  find  the  bed  flicking  to  them.  When  you  have  pro¬ 
cured  a  fufficient  quantity,  put  them  into  a  linen  bag, 
hang  them  up,  and  dip  them,  bag  and  all,  into  water  once 
a-day,  for  flve  or  fix  days;  they  will  then  turn  yellow,  be¬ 
come  tough  and  fit  for  ufe,  being  much  better  for  angling 
than  when  fird  taken  out  of  the  water.  For  the  different 
fpecies,  fee  the  article  Phryganea. 

3.  The  lob-worm ,  or  dezo-worm. — This  Is  the  common 
fpecies  of  lumbricus,  or  earth-worm,  found  in  gardens,  paf- 
ture-lands,  Sec.  They  are  alfo  dug  up  in  fields,  and  other 
places  by  the  fides  of  ditches  and  drains.  To  fcour  and 
preferve  them  for  ufe,  take  fome  mofs  ;  dip  it  into  clean 
water,  and  put  half  of  it  into  an  earthen  pot,  then  the 
worms,  and  the  other  part  of  the  mofs,  at  the  top  ;  cover 
it  clofe,  and  keep  it  in  a  cool  place  in  fummer,  and  in  a 
warmer  in  winter,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  hot  weather  or 
frod  front  killing  them.  The  mofs  mud  be  changed  every 
third  or  fourth  day  in  fummer,  and  once  in  about  fix  days 
in  winter. 

4.  Brandlings,  red  worms ,  and  gilt-tails. — Thefe  are  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies  of  earth-worms,  found  in  dunghills,  and 
rotten  earth  ;  and  alfo  in  old  thatch  and  dung;  but  thofe 
found  in  tanners’  bark,  after  it  has  laid  by  till  quite  rot¬ 
ten,  are  faid  to  be  the  bed.  Put  them  into  a  bag,  with 
mofs  moidened  witli  new  milk,  and  they  will  appear  more 
beautiful  and  tempting  to  the  fifh. 

5.  The  long  white  worm. — This  is  another  fpecies  of 
lumbricus,  found  chiefly  in  turnip-fields,  where  the  foil  is 
ofadittilh  quality,  are  longer  than  the  brandlings,  and 
naturally  tough,  and  are  an  excellent  bait  in  muddy  wa¬ 
ter.  Preferve  them  in  fome  of  their  own  earth,  keeping 
it  properly  damp,  with  fome  mofs  at  the  top. 

6.  Marjh  worm. — This  is  alfo  a  fpecies  of  earth-worm, 
found  in  marfliy  grounds,  and  rich  banks  of  rivers;  they 
are  of  a  blueifli  cad,  very  tender,  and  require  more  fcour- 
ing  in  mofs  than  mod  o  her  worms ;  but  are  good  baits. 

7.  -Cozo-dung  and  horfe-dung  bobs. — Thefe  are  the  larvae 
of  the  oejlrxts,  or  gad-fly  ;  and  are  found  under  cow-dung 
or  horfe-dung  in  the  fields,  when  it  is  about  half  dry. 
They  are  of  a  brownilh  red  colour,  and  are  bed  preferved 
in  fome  of  the  earth  from  under  the  dung  where  they  are 
found,  and  a  little  fine  mofs,  taking  care  to  keep  them 
moifl  and  cool. — For  t!  e  natural  hidory  and  a  figure  of 
this  curious  grub,  fee  Entomology,  vol.  vi.  p.  842 .  and 
t he  article  Oestrus. 

8.  White  worm  bobs. — Thefe  are  the  larvae  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  beetles,  particularly  cf  the  chafer  and 
lucanus,  or  dag-beetle,  and  alfo  of  the  wafp  and  hornet. 

. — They  are  found  in  mellow  bandy  ground,  chiefly  in  the 
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autumn  by  following  the  plough.  They  have  pale 
red  heads,  are  yellowifii  at  the  tail,  and  their  bodies, 
when  fcoured,  are  of  a  pale  white.  They  are  an  excel¬ 
lent  winter  bait :  keep  them  in  a  pot  of  fome  of  their 
own  earth  witli  dryifh  mofs  at  top,  and  let  them  be  in  a 
warm  place.  The  bed  way  to  render  them  tough  is,  to 
put  them  into  boiling  milk  for  about  two  minutes,  the 
morning  you  mean  to  ufe  them. 

9.  Flag  or  dock-worm. — This  is  another  fpecies  of  earth¬ 
worm,  found  in  moift  places  near  dock-roots,  and  are  bed: 
taken  by  fliaking  the  earth  with  a  dung-fork.  •  They  are 
excellent  baits  for  carp  and  tench,  and  may  be  preferved 
in  mofs.  In  the  larged  fort  of  fedges  may  be  found,  in 
the  hollow  parts  near  the  roots,  a  black-headed  large 
grub  about  an  inch  long,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  place  :  it  is  a  good  bait  for  pond-fifhing,  though  it 
is  very  tender,  but  may  be  rendered  tougher  by  boiling. 
It  is  the  larva  of  the  nepa ,  or  vvater-fcorpio'n. 

10.  Palmers ,  or  caterpillars. — Thefe  are  eafily  procured 
^  by  beating  the  branches  of  oaks,  hawthorns,  and  other 

trees  or  bufiies  that  grow  over  highways,  paths,  and  open 
places.  When  you  have  picked  up  a  fufficient  quantity,  put 
each  fort  into  different  boxes,  with  little  holes  on  the  top 
and  Tides,  to  give  them  air  ;  and  put  to  them  a  little  of 
the  bark,  and  a  proper  quantity  of  the  leaves  of  the  tree 
from  which  they  were  taken.  Feed  them  five  or  (ix 
times  a-week,  and  you  will  find  them  good  bait.  The 
cabbage-caterpillar,  which  is  the  larva  of  the  white  but¬ 
terfly,  is  alfo  an  excellent  bait.  All  palmers  are  to  be  fed 
and  preferved  with  the  fame  kind  of  leaves  as  they  are 
found  on. 

11.  Minnow,  Stickleback,  &c. — Thefe  are  good  baits  for 
mofl  of  the  larger  voracious  fillies. 

12.  Salmon's  roe. — Thofe  who  wifh  to  preferve  this  bait 
for  winter  and  fpring  fifhing,  may  do  it,  by  boiling  it  mo¬ 
derately  ;  then,  having  a  glazed  earthen  pot,  fprinkle  a 
little  fait  over  the  roe,  put  a  layer  of  wool  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pot,  and  then  a  layer  of  roe,  and  fo  on  till  the 
pot  is  filled.  It  isaiery  good  bait. — Numerous  paffes 
and  oils,  which  many  have  preferibed  for  enticing  fifli  to 
bite,  are  idle  chimeras. — All  the  preceding  are  termed 

Jinking  baits,  adapted  to  ground  or  bottom  fifhing;  for 
which  purpofe  the  line  muff  be  fliotted  near  the  hook  : 
flies  are  for  the  furface,  or  top  fifhing. 

Of  FLY-FISHING. 

This  department  of  angling  is  chiefly  followed  up  in 
the  fnmmer  months,  when  infefts  aflume  their  winged 
Slate,  and  prefent  themfelves  on  the  Tides  of  every  brook, 
in  every  field  and  meadow,  and  almoft  on  every  bufh.  It 
is  then  that  river  fifli  are  commonly  found  in  the  highefl: 
feafon,  fat,  fine,  and  of  the  highefl  flavour,  arifing  from 
this  great  choice  and  fuperabundance  of  food.  1  he  in- 
fefts  now,  falling  and  fluttering  on  the  furface  of  rivers, 
excite  the  fifli  continually  to  rife  and  fwallow  them;  and 
hence  obfervant  man  was  firfl  taught  the  artifice  of  fly¬ 
fishing.  'though  all  fl  ies  are  baits,  yet  the  following  Teem 
principally  to  be  regarded  by  anglers  ;  which  we  Shall 
therefore  deferibe  in  their  own  language. 

r.  The  red  Jly. — This  prefents  itfeif  about  the  middle 
of  February,  and  continues  till  the  end  of  March  ;  and  is 
probably  a  fpecies  of  chermes.  Its  wings  are  made  arti¬ 
ficially,  of  a  dark  drake’s  feather  ;  the  body  of  .the  red  part 
of  fquirrel’s  fur,  with  the  red  hackle  or  neck-feather  of  a 
cock.  This  fly  has  four  wings,  and  generally  flutters 
upon  the  furface  of  the  water,  which  tempts  the  fifli,  and 
makes  them  take  it  eagerly.  The  (ize  of  the  hook  to 
make  this  fly  artificially,  is  No.  6. 

2.  The  blue  dun  Jly. — This  fucceeds  the  preceding  about 
the  beginning  of  March,  and  continues  till  the  middle  of 
April.  Its  wings  are  made  artificially  of  a  feather  out  of 
the  darling’s  wing,  or  the  blue  feathers  that  grow  under 
the  wing  of  a  duck  ;  the  body  is  made  of  the  grey  fur  of 
a  fox,  or  the  grey  part  of  a  "fquirrel’s  fur,  mixed  witli  a 
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little  yellow  mohair,  and  a  bluifh  cock’s  hackle  wrapped 
over  the  body.  As  it  fwims  down  the  water,  its  wings 
ufually  Hand  loofe  on  its  back  :  probably  a  fpecies  of 
chermes.  It  appears  on  the  water  about  ten  o’clock  in 
the  forenoon,  and  continues  till  about  three  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Your  morning’s  fifhing,  till  the  flies  come  on, 
fliould  be  with  the  worm  or  minnow  ;  the  fize  of  the 
hook  this  fly  is  made  on  artificially,  is  No.  7. 

3.  The  brown  Jly,  or  dun  drake. — This  conies  on  about 
the  middle  of  March,  and  continues  till  the  latter  end  of 
April.  Its  wings  are  made  artificially  of  the  feather  of 
a  pheafant’s  wing,  which  is  full  of  fine  fhade,  and  exactly 
refembles  the  wing  of  the  fly  ;  the  body  is  covered  with 
the  bright  part  of  hare’s  fur,  mixed  with  a  little  of  the 
red  part  of  fquirrel’s  fur,  ribbed  with  yellow  fi lk,  and  a 
partridge’s  hackle  or  neck  feather  wrapt  over  twice  or 
thrice  under  the  wings.  As  it  fwims  down  the  water,  its 
wings  fland  upright  upon  its  back  ;  in  which  form  the 
artificial  fly  mu  ft  be  made.  It  comes  upon  the  water 
about  eleven  o’clock,  and  continues  till  two,  appearing 
on  the  water  in  great  quantities;  particularly  in  gloomy 
days.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  pliryganea :  and  fhould  be  made 
on  the  hook  No.  6. 

4.  The  granam  Jly,  or  green-tail. — This  appears  about 
the  beginning  of  April,  if  the  weather  is  warm,  being  a 
very  tender  fly,  and  cannot  long  endure  the  cold.  They 
appear  on  the  water  in  great  quantities,  in  bright  morn¬ 
ings  :  you  may  begin  to  fifli  with  them  from  fix  o’clock  in 
the  morning  till  eleven  ;  then  you  will  find  the  browns  or 
duns  come  on,  which  you  are  then  to  ufe  in  preference, 
till  five  or  fix  in  the  evening,  when  the  greens  are  to  be 
ufed  again.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  pliryganea,  carrying  its  eggs 
in  a  bunch  at  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen,  and  of  a 
green  colour,  which  gives  it  the  fifher’s  name  of  the 
green-tail  fly.  It  is  of  Ihort  duration,  not  lading  above 
a  week,  and  then  totally  difappears  for  that  feafon.  The 
wings  are  made  artificially  from  a  feather  out  of  the  wing 
of  a  partridge  or  pheafant,  which  is  fiiaded  like  the  wing 
of  the  fly  ;  the  body  of  the  fur  from  a  hare’s  face  or 
ear,  and  a  grizzled  hackle  of  a  cock  wrapt  under  the 
wings;  upon  the  hook  No.  8. 

5.  The  fpider  Jly. — This  Comes  on  about  the  20th  of 
April,  if  the  weather  be  warm,  and  continues  about  a 
fortnight :  they  are  bred  in  beds  of  gravel  by  the  water- 
fide,  where  they  emerge  from  their  pupa  date,  and  play 
on  the  water.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  tipula.  You  may  fifli 
with  it  from  fun-rife  till  fun-let.  The  wings  are  made 
artificially  from  a  fine  woodcock’s  feather;  the  body  of 
lead-coloured  filk,  with  a  black  cock’s  hackle  or  neck- 
feather  wrapt  twice  or  thrice  under  the  wings,  on  the 
hook  No.  8  or  9. 

6.  The  black  caterpillar  Jly. — This  appears  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  May,  and  continues  about  a  fortnight,  and  is 
to  be  filhed  with  after  hot  funny  mornings  ;  if  winds  and 
clouds  appear,  they  then  grow  weak  for  want  of  the  fun, 
and  fall  upon  the  grafs  and  waters.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  ten- 
thredo.  The  wings  are  made  from  a  feather  out  of  a  jay’s 
wing,  the  body  of  an  oflrich  feather,  and  a  black  cock’s 
hackle  wrapt  over  the  body,  upon  the  hook  No.  7. 

7.  The  iron-blue  jly.—  This  comes  about  the  7th  of 
May,  and  continues  till  the  middle  of  June'.  As,  it  fwims 
down  the  water,  its  wings  fland  erect  on  its  back  ;  it  is 
to  be  fifhed  with  from  eleven  in  the  forenoon  till  three  in 
the  afternoon.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  libel lula .  The  wings 
are  made  artificially  from  a  cormorant’s  feather  that  grows 
under  the  wing,  or  off  the  feather  of  a  dark-blue  hen 
pulled  from  under  the  wings  ;  the  body  is  made  of  rat’s 
fur,  ribbed  with  yellow  filk,  and  a  footy  blue  hackle  of  a 
cock,  wrapt  over  the  body,  upon  the  hook  No.  8  or  9. 

8.  The  yellow  J'ally  jly. — This  appears  about  the  20th 
of  May,  and  continues  till  the  middle  of  June.  It  has 
four  wings  which  lie  flat  on  its  back.  It  is  a  fpecies  of 
hemerobius.  The  wings  are  made  artificially  with  a  yel¬ 
low  cock’s  hackle,  and  the  body  of  marten’s  fur,  taken 
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from  the  foots  under  the  Jaws,  which  is  a  fine  yellow.  It 
prepares  the  fifh  to  look  for  the  may-fly  or  green-drake. 

It  is  made  upon  the  hook  No.  7. 

9.  Green  drake,  or  May-fy. — This,  in  warm  mild  feafons, 
comes  out  in  myriads,  covering  the  meadows  and  brooks 
from  the  end  of  May  to  midfummer.  To  fiili  with  them, 
put  the  point  of  the  hook  into  the  thickeft  part  of  the 
body,  under  one  of  its  wings;  run  it  diredtly  through, 
and  out  on  the  other  fide,  then  take  another,  and  put  on  in 
the  fame  manner,  but  with  his  head  the  contrary  way  ;  they 
will  live  thus  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  is  the  molt 
fuccefsful  bait  for  trout. — There  is  another  fpecies  called 
grey-drake,  taken  both  in  dreams  and  ftill  waters,  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  while  in  feafon.  Thefe  are  the  male 
and  female,  or  different  varieties  of  ephemera. — The  may¬ 
fly  is  made  artificially  on  the  hook  No.  5,  with  the  light- 
grey  feather  of  a  mallard  for  the  wings  ;  the  body  muff 
be  long,  and  ribbed  about  with  green  or  yellow  lilk,  and 
three  long  fpines  or  hairs  for  its  tail,  made  very  fine. — 
For  particulars  and  figures  of  this  inter, effing  fly  to  an¬ 
glers,  fee  the  article  Ephemera,  vol.  vi.  p.  852. 

ro.  Tiie  oak,  afli,  or  woodcock,  J/y. — This  appears  about 
the  middle  of  May,  and  continues  till  the  middle  of 
June.  It  is  bred  in  oak-apples,  and  is  a  fpecies<of  cynips. 
The  wings  are  made  artificially  from  a  feather  out  of  the 
wing  of  a  partridge  or  woodcock,  the  body  with  Ifabella- 
coloured  mohair,  and  the  head  with  a  little  of  the  brown 
part  of  hare’s  fur,  fet  upon  the  hook  No.  7. 

11.  The  Jhorii-jly. — This  comes  on  towards  the  end-  of 
May,  and  continues  till  the  end  of  July.  They  are  gene¬ 
rally  found  in  mowing  grafs  ;  it  has  a  caterpillar  kind  of 
body,  with  dufley  wings  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  with  clear 
blue  wings  under  them  :  it  is  in  its  greateft  perfection  in 
June;  and  is  probably  a  fpecies  of  libellula  :  it  is  to  be 
fifhed  with,  any  time  of  the  day,  from  fun-rife  to  fun-fet. 
The  wings  are  made  artificially  of  a  red  cock’s  hackle, 
with  a  black  lift  up  the  middle ;  the  body  with  a  pea¬ 
cock’s  h.erl  upon  the  hook  No.  6. 

is.  The  orl-jly.- — This  comes  at  the  end  of  May,  and 
continues  till  the.  end  of  June.  It  is  a_  four-winged  fi y, 
generally  flutters  along  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  is 
what  fillies  are  remarkably  fond  of.  It  is  probably  a 
fpecies  of  nepa.  The  wings  of  the  orl-fly  are  made  with 
a  dark  grizzle  cock’s  hackle,  and  the  body  of  peacock’s 
licrl,  worked  with  dark  red  (ilk,  upon  the  hook  No.  6. 

13.  'Thc/ky-bluefly. — This  appears  early  in  June,  and 
continues  till  the  middle  of  July.  It  is  a  beautiful  fly, 
of  the  libellula  genus;  its  wings  are  tranfparent,  (land 
upright  upon  its  back,  and  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  its 
body  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  tail  forked.  The  wings  are 
made  artificially  from  the  light  blue  feather  of  a  hen  ; 
the  body  with  pale  yellow  mohair,  mixed  with  light-blue 
fur,  and  ribbed  witli  a  fine  cock’s  yellow'  hackle,  upon 
th.e  hook  No.  S . 

14.  The  great  cadis  Jly. — This  appears  about  the  10th 
of  June;  it  is  of  a  buff  colour,  and  continues  till  the 
middle  of  July.  This  is  the  larged  fpecies  of  phryganea. 
The  wings  are  made  artificially  from  a  feather  taken  from 
a  ligb.t  brown  hen  ;  the  body  is  made  of  buff-coloured 
mohair,  and  the  legs  of  a  pale  yellow  cock’s  hackle,  upon 
the  hook  No.  6. 

15.  The  blue  gnat. — This  conies  'about  the  iff  of  June, 
and  continues  upwards  of  a  fortnight :  if  the  water  is  low 
and  fine,  the  fifties  take  them  very  faff.  It  is  a  fpecies 
of  culex.  The  wings  of  this  gnat  are  made  artificially 
with  a  fmall  grey  cock’s  hackle,  and  the  body  with  light 
blue  fur,  mixed  with  yellow  mohair,  fet  upon  the  hook 
No.  8  or  9. 

16.  The  red  ant-Jly. — This  enters  into  its  fly  date  about 
the  middle  of  June,  and. continues  till  about  the  16th  of 
July,  appealing  inoftly  in  clofe  gloomy  days  it  may  be 
fithed  w'ith  from  eleven  in  the  forenoon  till  fix  in  the 
evening.  The  ant-flies,  when  in  perfection,  are  great 
killers;  and  all  fifties  that  rife  at  flies,  are  very  fond  of 
them  ;  they  fucceed  in  dead  heavy  waters,  as  well  as  in 
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dreams.  The  wings  of  this  fly  are  made  artificially  frorsv 
a  feather  out  of  a  (fare’s  wing,  and  the  body  of  peacock’s- 
herl,  made  pretty  large  at  the  tail,  and  fine  towards  the 
wing,  with  a  ginger-coloured  cock’s  hackle  wrapt  twice  or 
thrice  under  the  wings,  and.fet.upon  the  hook  No.  8. 

17.  The  black  ant-fly This  comes  on  at  the  fame  time 
with  the  red,  and  is  to  be  fifhed  with  in  the  fame  manner. 
Thefe  are  both  fpecies  of  formica.  The  wings  of  this 
fly  are  made  with  the  lighted  blue  feather  you  can  get, 
and  witli  th.e  greateft  glofs  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  any. 
that  can  come  up  to  the  gloflinefs  of  the  natural  wings,  ex¬ 
cept  the  blue  down  of  the  thiftle,  which  makes  them  the 
bed  of  any  thing,  but  is  not  lading ;  the  body  is  made 
with  a  black  oftricli’s  feather,  and  a  black  cock’s  hackle 
wrapt  under  the  wings,  on  the  hook  No.  8. 

18.  The  Welchman'' s  button,  or  hafle-Jly This  appears 
about  the  end  of  July,  and  continues  neara  fortnight.  It 
is  in  form  like  around  button,  whence  anglers  have  given 
it  this  name.  1 1  has  four  wings,  the  uppernioff  cruftaceous, 
the  undermoff  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  foft,  and  tranfparent  p 
it  is  a  fmall  fpecies  of  fcarabasus.  The  wings  are  made 
from  the  red  feather  thatgrowsupon  the  tail  of  a  partridge; 
the  body  with  a  peacock’s  herl,  and  an  oftrich’s  feather 
mixed,  and  the  legs  of  a  fine  black  cock’s  hackle,  with 
the  hook  No.  7. 

19.  The  little  whirling  blue-fly. — This  comes  on  about 
the  10th  of  Auguft,  and  continues  about  three  weeks:  as 
it  fwims  down  the  water,,  its  wings  (land  upright  on  its 
back  ;  it  has  a  forked  tail  ;  and  may  be  fithed  with  from 
eleven  in  the  forenoon,  till  three  in  the  afternoon.  This 
is  probably  a  fpecies  of  mufea.  The  wings  are  made 
from  a  feather  out  of  the  wing  of  a  darling  ;  the  body 
witli  a  fpaniel’s  fur,  mixed  with  a  little  yellow,  and  a  tine 
red  cock’s  hackle  over  the  body,  on  the  hook  No.  8.  _ 

20.  The  willow-Jly . — This  appears  about  the  beginning 
of  September,  and  continues  till  the  end  of  October  :  it  is 
a  four-winged  fly,  with  a  forked  tail,  and  generally  flut¬ 
ters  upon  the  furface  of  the  water:  it  is  to  be  fifhed  with 
in  cold  ftormy  days,  being  then  moll  plentiful.  It  is  pro¬ 
bably  a  fpecies  of  panorpa.  Th.e  wings  are  made  of  a 
grizzled  cock’s  hackle,  and  the  body  of  th.e  blue  part  of 
fquirrel’s  fur,  mixed  with  yellow  mohair,  upon  the  hook 
No.  7. 

The  three  lad-mentioned  flies  ufually  conclude  the  fea¬ 
fon  for  fly-fi(hing.  From  the  middle  of  May  till  Auguft, 
you  will  find  great  variety  of  flies  upon  t lie  water  every 
day  ;  Co  that  you  fliould  obferve  it  as  a  general  rule  to 
fifli  with  the  firft  fly  that  comes  in  the  morning  ;  andStake 
the  f re Ih  comers,  as  they  appear  in  fucceffion  ;  tor  in  this 
order  the  fifh.  generally  lay  wait  lor  them-.  But  the 
great  number  of  flies  and  infects  that  abound  in  the 
waters  all  the  hot  fu miner  months,  and  the  great  variety 
of  food  that  the  fifties  are  in  confequ-ence  glutted  with, 
makes  them  more  difficult  to  take  than  in  the  fpring  or 
autumn.  The.  dimmer  months,  however,  are  the  bed 
fuited  to  co-llett  and  preferve  aquatic  flies,. as  fpecimens 
whereby  to  form  the  artificial  kinds;  for  the  nearer  they 
rcfemble  nature,  the  greater  will  be  the  angler’s  fuccefs 
in  artificial  fly-fifliing.  The  natural  hiftory,  with  correct 
engravings  of  all  thefe  infects,  ni3y  be  feen  under  their 
generic  names,  in  the  order  of  this  work. 

Of  NIGHT  FLIES. 

As  many  fportfmen  are  fo  fond  of  angling  as  to  be  in¬ 
duced  to  purine  this  (port  by  night,  and  in  which  perhaps 
they  will  be  often  more  fuccefsful  than  in  the  day-time,, 
the  following  moths.are  recommended  as  the  bed  baits  for. 
this  ptirpofe. 

1.  The  mealy  white. — This  is  the  common  large  white 
moth.  The  wings  are  made  artificially  with  the  (oft 
mealy  feathers. of  a  white  owl  ;  the  body,  the  white  foil 
fur  of  a  rabbit,  with  a  downy  white  cock’s  hackle.  In. 
making  it,  take  the  feathers  and  turn  the  111  in,  as  you. 
would  the  ftript  feather  for  the  wings  of  other  flies,,  and 
at  the  bottom  fallen  in  the  point  of  the  hackle  ;  then, 
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twifHng  the- fur  on  the  (ilk,  make  the  body  as  (hick  as  a 
very  large  draw,  till  you  come  near  the  wings  ;  there  let 
it  ('well  larger;  and,  bringing  up  the  hackle  thinly,  turn 
it  twice  or  thrice  round  at  top,  and  divide  the  wings  fo, 
that  you  have ‘the  whole  of  each  feather  for  the  feparate 
wings  ;  and  finifh  as  you  would  other  flies  that  have  their 
wings  divided.  The  hook  fliould  be  No.  4  or  5. 

2.  The  mealy  variegated  cream. — This  is  the  common 
goat  moth.  There  are  feathers  on  the  grey  owl,  exactly 
refetnbling  the  wings  of  this  moth  ;  of  thefe  make  the 
wings;  the  body  of  foft  fur  of  the  fame  colour,  and  a 
very  pale  yellow  hackle.  It  is  made  on  the  fame-fized 
hook  as  the  above  ;  and  finiffled  in  the  fame  manner. 

3.  The  mealy  brown. — This  is  the  common  great  brown 
moth. — The  wings  are  to  be  made  of  the  foft  feathers  of 
the  brown  owl  ;  the  body,  the  fine  lightifh  brown  fur  of 
a  hare  or  rabbit,  which  is  made  long,  about  the  fame 
thicknefs  as  the  other  two,  with  a  light  brown  cock’s 
hackle  twice  round  under  the  wings  ;  and  is  finilhed  in 
the  fame  way  as  the  preceding,  which  are  conlidered  by 
anglers  as  the  bell.  They  are  mod  fuccefsful  in  warm 
gloomy  nights,  after  hot-days. 

The  young  angler  will  find  great  patience  and  circum- 
fneUfion  highly  neceffary  in  his  purfuit  both  of  day  and 
night  fifhing.  The  night  lines  fliould  be  very  little  longer 
than  the  rod,  as  they  will  be  the  ealier  managed.  In  fly- 
filhing  by  day,  let  out  the  line  about  half  as  long  again 
as  the  rod  ;  and  holding  that  properly  in  one  hand,  and 
the  line  near  to  the  fly  in  the  other,  give  your  rod  a  mo¬ 
tion  from  right  to  left,  and  as  you  move  the  rod  back¬ 
wards,  in  order  to  throw  out  the  line,  let  go  the  line  out 
of  your  hand  at  the  fame  time,  and  try  feveral  throws  at 
this  length  ;  then  let  out  more  line,  and  try  that,  (fill 
ufing  more  and  more,  till  you  can  manage  any  length 
with  dexterity  and  eale.  Nine  yards  of  line  is  quite  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  young  angler  to  pradtife  with  ;  and  obferve, 
that  in  railing  your  line  in  order  to  throw  it  again,  you 
fliould  wave  the  rod  a  little  round  your  head,  and  not 
bring  it  direbtly  backwards;  nor  muff  you  return  the  line 
too  foon,  or  until  it  has  gone  its  length  behind  you,  or 
you  will  probably  whip  off  the  fly.  There  is  a  'great  art 
in  making  your  line  fall  lightly  on  the  water,  and  in  (flow¬ 
ing  the  flies’  or  bait  well  to  the  fifh.  When,  therefore, 
you  throw  out  your  line,  contrive  to  let  it  fall  with  the 
fly  firft,  and  as  lightly  and  naturally  as  poflible  ;  then 
raile  your  rod  gently  and  by  degrees,  with  a  kind  of  gentle 
tremulous  hand,  which  will  bring  the  bait  on  a  little  to¬ 
wards  you,  (fill  letting  it  go  down  with  the  dream  ;  but 
never  draw  the  fly  againfl  it,  for  it  is  unnatural ;  and  be¬ 
fore  the  line  comes  too  near  you,  throw  out  again.  When 
you  fee  a  fifh  rife,  throw  out  about  a  yard  above  him,  but 
not  directly  over  his  head  ;  and  let  your  fly  move  gently 
towards  him,  which  will  (hew  it  him  in  the  mod  natural 
form,  and  will  tempt  him  the  more  to  take  it.  Experience 
and  obfervation  alone,  however,  can  make  an  angler,  or 
enable  him  to  throw  his  fly  behind  bodies  and  trees, 
into  holes,  under  banks,  and  other  places,  where  the 
trout  haunts,  and  where  in  general  tlie  bed  fifh  are  to 
be  caught. 

At  the  time  of  year  when  the  fifh  retire  to  the  deeps, 
they  will  often  take  the  bait  very  well  in  diil'water,  where 
there  is  a  proper  bottom  for  them,  provided  the  wind 
blows  drong  to- make  a  good  curl,  but  particularly  if  it 
blows  acrofs  the  water.  Then  you  fliould  fifh  with  the 
wind  in  your  favour,  that  is,  on  your  back  ;  not  only  for 
the  advantage  of  throwing  the  line,  but  becaufe  the  fifh 
will  be  on  that  fide  waiting  for  flies  that  are  blown  from 
the  grafs  and  bank  into  the  water.  Throw. nearly  to  the 
bank,  keeping  as  much  as  poflible  out  of  light. — The 
grafshopper,  and  various  fmall  beetles,  are  good  bait, 
when  others  are  deficient. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  at  one  view  a  lid  of  the 
fiflies  which  inhabit  the  rivers. of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  with  their  generic  names,  and  the  number  of-the 
hook  generally  ufed  in  angling  for  them  ; 


I.  Fifh  a  of  Pajfage. 


Salmon  ------- 

Salmo.  Hook  No.  1 » 

Salmon-trout  -  -  -  -  - 

Salmo  -  - 

No.  2,  3,  or  4v 

Bulger,  or  White  Trout  - 

Salmo  -  - 

No.  3'  or  4. 

Mullet  ------- 

Mugil  -  - 

No.  2  or  3. 

Smelt . 

•  Salmo  -  - 

No.  1 12. 

Barbel  ------- 

Cyprinus  - 

No.  1  or  2. 

Flounder  ------ 

PleuroneCtes 

No.  5  or  6. 

Eel . 

Mursena  - 

No.  4. 

11.  Frejh-water  Fifh, 

that  clo  not  vifit  the  Sea. 

Trout . -  - 

Salmo.  Hook  No.  3,  4,  or  5. 

Grayling  or  Umber  -  -  - 

Salmo  -  - 

No.  4  or  5. 

Pike  or  J ack  ----- 

E  fo  x  -  - 

No.  1  or  2. 

Perch  ------- 

Perea  -  - 

No.  4  or  5. 

Rud'  or  Pope  -  -  -  -  - 

Perea  -  - 

No.  7  or  8. 

Gudgeon  ------ 

Cyprinus  - 

No.  1 2. 

Tench . .  -  - 

Cyprinus  - 

No.  3  or  4. 

Carp . -  - 

Cyprinus  - 

No.  3. 

Chub  or  Chevin  -  -  -  - 

Cyprinus  - 

No.  2  or  3. 

Rud  -  --  --  --  - 

Cyprinus  - 

No.  6  or  7 . 

Bream  ------- 

Cyprinus  - 

No.  4  or  5. 

Roach  - . - 

Cvprinus  - 

No.  10. 

Dace . 

Cyprinus  - 

No.  r 2". 

Bleak . 

Cyprinus  - 

No.  13. 

Minnow  ...... 

Cyprinus  - 

No.  13. 

Loach  ------- 

Cobitis  -  - 

No.  13. 

Bullhead,  or  Miller’s  Thumb  Cottus  -  - 

No.  13. 

Stickleback  -  -  -  -  - 

Gaderodeus 

No.  13. 

The  number  of  the  hook 

fliould  be  varied,  according 

as  the  fifh  (hall  happen  to  run  for  fize  in  different  rivers 
or  ponds  ;  neither  are  they  required  fo  large  tor  artificial 
fly-fi (fling,  as  where  the  hooks  are  to  be  baited  with  livin 
flies  or  worms,  where  two  or  more  are  fometimes  put  o 
together.  The  haunts  and  feeding-times  of  die  fifh  above 
enumerated,  with  the  mod  approved  methods  ot  angling" 
for  them,  are  fet  forth  under  their  lefpective  heads,  as 
follow  : 

The  Salmon,  during  its  retreat  from  the  fea,  delights 
in  fvvift  dreams  and  large  rivers;  and  generally  prefers 
the  rough  and  upper  parts  of  rivers,  and  the  tails  ot  mill¬ 
ponds,  when  on  prey;  especially  in  Inch  waters  as  have 
gravelly  or  fandy  bottoms,  and  fometimes  in  weedy  but 
clear  beds.  When  off  their  prey,  they  fwim  in  the  deep 
and  broad  parts,  and  generally  in  tli'e  middle  ot  the  river, 
near  the  ground.  Their  feeding-times  are  from  about  fix 
till  nine  in  the  morning,  and  from  three  in  the  afternoon 
till  fun-fet ;  generally  when  the  wind  blows  hard  againfl 
the  dream.  The  bed  months  wherein  to  angle  for  ialmon 
are  March,  April,  May,  and  June;  though  they  will  take 
a  fly' very  freely  till  the  beginning  of  October;  but  they 
are  then  out  of  feafon  and  Unclean.  They  are  to  be  fifhed 
for  with  a  large  artificial  fly,  minnow,  or  lob-worm;  but 
the  fly  is  generally  the  mod  fuccefsful. 

The  fifhing-rod  fliould  be  from  fixteen  to  twenty  feet 
in  length,  according  to  the  width  of  the  river;  it  mud 
for  this  heavy  fifh  be  drong  and  limber,  furniflied  with 
good  wire  rings  from  the  top  to  within  two  feet  of  the 
end,  near  to  which  the  reel  mud  be  fixed,  w  ith  a  good 
drong  running-line  without  knots,  and  the  reel  mud.  be 
large  enough  to  contain  as  much  line  as  will  crols  the 
river;  for  the  falmon  will  run  very  fvvift ly  when  firft 
hooked,  and  will  leap  and  plunge  for  fome  time  with 
great  violence.  When  he  gives  in,  take  the  advantage  of 
winding  up  the  line  ;  and  when  lie  makes  another  motion 
to  run,  give  him  line  again,  and  continue  playing  him 
till  you  have. gained  all  the  line  back  again,  except  what 
is  fufiicient  to  lead  him  to  fome  (hallow  part,  when,  on  his 
belly  touching  the  bottom,  he  will  turn  on  his  fide  ;  you 
may  then  lay  down  tiie  rod,  and  take  hhn  out  by  the 
gills;  for  they  at  length  become  fo  tired  that  they  will 
not  dir  afterwards. 

When  trolling  for  falmon  with  minnow,  See.  the  foot- 
length  or  links  to  which  the  hook  is  attached  mud  bo 
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about  three  yards,  with  a  fwivel  or  two,  as  well  to  enable 
the  bait  to  play  and  turn  freely,  as  to  prevent  the  line 
from  twifting  and  breaking ;  alio  a  large  fnot  or  two  mud 
be  fixed  about  a  foot  from  the  bait,  to  keep  it  under  wa¬ 
ter.  Trolling  requires  a  differ  top  to  the  rod  than  fly- 
ft  filing ;  the  hook  mud  alfo  be  very  large  and  long  in  the 
fna'rik;  with  a  fmaller  one  fixed  above,  at  nearly  the  dif- 
tance  of  the  length  of  the  fifh  you  bait  with.  The  bait 
is  to  be  drawn  upon  the  hook  like  a  worm,  by  putting  it 
into  the  mouth,  and  forcing  it  round  the  bend  of  the 
hook  till  it  comes  out  a  little  above  the  tail,  fo  as  to  keep 
She  tail  bent;  then  put  the  fmall  hook,  which  fhould  be 
blunt  at  the  point,  through  the  lips  of  the  fifh,  to  prevent 
its  flipping  into  the  bend  of  the  large  hook.  Thus  pre¬ 
pared,  let  out  the  line  about  the  length  of  the  rod; 
throw  the  bait  acrofs  the  dream,  and  draw  your  line  with 
a  pretty  brifk  motion  upwards;  which  caufes  the  bait  to 
fpin  well,  and  thus  provokes  or  entices  the  larged  fifh  to 
take  it.  This  mode  of  angling  is  bed  when  the  water  is 
clearing  off  after  a  frefh,  or  when  on  the  rife,  before  it 
becomes  too  thick.  In  lob-worm  filhing  for  falmon,  the 
trolling  tackle  is  dill  to  be  ufed,  by  putting  two  of  thefe 
worms  on  the  hooks;  the  fird  of  which  mud  be  drawn 
up  quite  above  the  top  of  the  (hank  of  the  large  hook, 
and  the  fmall  one  run  through  the  head;  then  take  the 
other  worm,  and  run  that  up  the  hook  fome  way  above 
the  fliank,  and,  drawing  the  other  down,  let  them  hang 
with  their  tails  one  above  the  other,  keeping  the  point 
of  the  large  hook  from  coming  through  the  worm.  Drop 
this  bait  quite  to  the  bottom  of  the  dream,  and  hold  the 
rod  dill,  keeping  as  much  as  poflibie  out  of  fight.  If  in 
a  fiiort  time  you  have  no  bite,  move  the  line  gently  up 
the  dream,  and  the  worms  will  play  and  fiiew  themfelves 
to  great  advantage  by  means  of  the  fwivels,  and  thus 
entice  the  fifh  to  feize  them.  This  method  is  to  be 
adopted  when  either  the  water  is  too  thick  for  the  fly,  or 
when  the  day  is  too  bright,  little  or  no  wind  birring,  and 
the  water  fo  clear  that  the  fidi  can  difcover  the  deception 
•of  the  artificial  fly. 

Salmon-trout. — The  flefh  of  this  beautiful  fifh  is 
exceedingly  rich  and  good,  and  in  fome  countries  is 
efieemed  much  more  than  that  of  any  other  fifli  of  the 
falmon  kind.  Their  haunts  are  partly  the  fame  as  thofe 
of  the  falmon  and  large  common  trout,  and  they  are  often 
taken  when  angling  for  either.  They  frequent  the  rivers 
pretty  early  in  the  fpring ;  are  in  high  feafon  from  the 
middle  of  April  till  towards  the  eqd  of  July  ;  and  (pawn 
-chiefly  in  September.  In  filhing  for  thefe,  the  rod  fhould 
be  a  fmall-fized  falmon-rod,  ora  drong  trout  one,  not  lefs 
than  fourteen  or  lixteen  feet  long;  the  reel-line  drong; 
the  foot-length  about  three  yards  ;  the  hook  No.  3  or  4  ; 
the  baits,  when  the  water  is  clear,  large  gaudy  flies ;  but, 
when, it  is  much  difcoloured,  well-fcoured  worms;  with 
which  angle  near  the  fides  of  the  dreams,  having  a  run¬ 
ning  line,  with  a  (hot  or  two  about  a  foot  from  the  hook. 
This  is  a  drong  fifh,  and  therefore  when  hooked  mud 
have  line  enough,  and  be  carefully  managed. 

The  Bulger,  or  White-trout. — This  is  only  a  va¬ 
riety  of  the  falmon-tront.  They  begin  to  run  up  the  rivers 
in  May,  or  at  the  beginning  of  June,  and  are  mod  plen¬ 
tiful  in  September  and  October ;  but  in  thefe  months  they 
are  not  fo  good  as  in  the  former  ones,  it  being  the  feafon 
when  the  greated  part  of  them  fpawn.  The  white-trout , 
as  it  is  generally  called  in  England  and  Ireland,  is  termed 
mulling  in  Scotland,  and  Jcwen  or  Jbucn  in  Wales.  They 
are  mod  excellent  fifli  ;  particularly  thofe  taken  in  the 
Toway  in  South  Wales’,  or  Efk  in  Cumberland.  They 
are  about  the  fuze  of  large  mackrel,  handfome  and  very 
bright,  and  are  bed  taken  with  t !  1  e  artificial  fly,  when 
real  ones  are  not  to  be  had.  Their  haunts  are  in  rough 
bony  rivers,  at  the  tides  of  them  where  it  is  gravelly  ; 
and  Sometimes  in  fmooth  gliding  currents  of  the  fame  na¬ 
ture.  They  are  drong  in  the  water,  and  afford  great  (port 
when  (looked;  fome  of  them  will  fpring  with  the  line  a 
yard  or  two  out  of  the  water,  and*  often  requires  great 


dexterity  before  you  can  properly  land  them.  They  may 
be  taken  with  the  fame  hooks  and  baits  which  ferve  for 
the  falmon-tront. 

The  Mullet. — This  is  a  fifli  of  paffage,  vifiting  our 
rivers  from  the  fait  water.  The  larged  of  them  are  about 
half  a  yard  long,  and  in  great  ebeem.  In  the  fummer  they 
run  up  our  rivers  with  every  tide,  and  return  back  when 
the  water  ebbs;  they  are  in  feafon  from  May  to  Septem¬ 
ber.  They  fnould  be  angled  for  as  the  tide  comes  in, 
but  before  it  gets  too  thick,  with  an  artificial  fly,  the 
fame  as  for  trout,  at  all  times,  if  the  water  be  in  any  de¬ 
gree  clear  enough;  when  otherwife,  bait  with  a  fmall 
earth-worm,  and  fifli  within  two  feet  of  the  bottom.  The 
mullet  is  very  drong,  and  when  hooked  requires  fufficient 
play  and  great  dexterity  to  land  him  well. 

The  Smelt. — This  little  fifli  is  fai'd  to  derive  its  name 
from  having  a  fmell  like  a  violet,  or,  as  others  fay,  like 
a  cucumber.  The  length  of  a  large  one  is  from  eight  to 
ten  inches,  and  two  or  three  inches  broad  when  big  with 
roe.  The  larged  are  found  in  the  rivers  in  Scotland, 
particularly  the  Forth,  near  Stirling.  They  are  alfo 
very  fine  in  the  Southampton  water.  The  ®.e(h  is  foft, 
tender,  and  of  a  delicate  tade,  for  which  it  is  much 
edeemed.  Smelts  vifit  the  rivers  with  the  tide;  and  in 
the  fpring,  and  beginning  of  fummer,  will  run  much  far¬ 
ther  up  than  in  the  decline  of  the  year.  They  are  alfo 
to  be  found  in  the  inlets  of  the  fea,  and  in  the  docks  that 
are  opened  for  the  reparation  of  (hips.  They  fhould  be 
angled  for  about  mid-water,  with  fine  tackle,  a  line  that 
is  called  a  paternoder,  having  feveral  fmall  hooks,  placed 
about  five  or  fix  inches  above  each  other,  baited  with 
different  for.ts  of  bait.  The  bed  baits  are  very  fmall 
frefh  fhrimps,  or  part  of  a  boiled  one  with  the  head  and 
hulk  taken  away;  pades  made  of  boiled  fhrimps,  fine 
white  bread,  and  a  little  honey  ;  and  they  will  alfo  take 
a  piece  of  one  of  their  own  fpecies,  which  are  often  cut 
up  into  bait. 

The  Barbel. — This  is  the  coarfed  of  all  the  frefh- 
water  fifh,  and  the  roe  is  faid  to  a6t  as  a  violent  cathartic 
and  emetic;  though  perhaps  without  foundation.  How¬ 
ever,  they  are  not  worth  noticing,  except  for  the  fport 
they  afford  to  the  angler,  which  is  confiderable.  They 
begin  to  run  up  the  rivers  in  March  ;  and  in  April,  when 
they  begin  to  fpawn,  keep  together  in  companies,  making 
holes  in  the  gravel,  and  under  large  dones,  wherein  they 
cad  their  fpawn.  If  there  be  any  difference  in  the  tade 
of  their  flefli,  they  are  mod  in  feafon  the  latter  end  of 
fummer.  They  frequent  weedy,  gravelly,  rifing  ground?, 
and  deep  Holes  ;  and  in  fummer  they  lie  in  the  dronged 
currents  of  water,  under  bridges,  near  weirs,  among  piles, 
hollow  places,  and  under  rocky  banks.  They  muff  be 
angled  for  with  drong  tackle,  with  a  reel,  the  bottom  link 
to  the  line  fliould  be  three  lengths  of  gut  twided  toge¬ 
ther,  the  hook  No.  1  or  2 ;  a  proper  number  of  (hot  about 
half  a  foot  from  it,  and  a  cork  or  fwan-quill  float  to  carry 
the  bait  about  half  an  inch  from  the  ground.  This  me¬ 
thod  of  angling  for  them  with  a  float,  is  chiefly  proper 
in  deep  water;  but  when  you  'fifh  in  ftreams,  have  a  fmall 
bullet  with  a  hole  through  it  on  your  line,  and  a  (hot 
about  a  foot  from  the  hook,  to  prevent  its  flipping  down 
to  the  hook;  by  thefe  means  the  bullet  will  lie  on  the 
ground,  and  the  dream  will  caufe  the  bait  to  play  up  and 
(how  itfelf.  The  bottom  link  diould  be  made  of  fine 
gimp  for  tliis  purpefe.  When  hooked,  be  Aire  to  give 
him  play,  or  la*  will  break  both  rod  and  line  ;  for  he  will 
run  with  his  head  violently  towards  any  covert,  hole,  or 
bank,  and  will  often  Arike/  with  his  tail  at  the  line  to 
break  it.  The  bed  feafon  to  fifh  for  them  is  from  the 
beginning  of  May  till  the  end  of  Augufi,  from  about  fun- 
rife  to  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  from,  four  in  the 
afternoon  to  fuu-fet.  Salmon-roe  mixed  up  with  greaves 
is. the  common  bait.  But  fee  others  recommended  under 
Cvprinus,  vol.  v.  p.  531. 

The  Flounder. — This  fifli  is  found  in  the  mouths  of 
all  rivers  which  have  communication  with  the  fea.  In 
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coming  from  the  fait  water,  they  run  a  confiderable  way 
up  the  rivers;  numbers  of  them  that  are  not  taken,  lofe 
themfelyes,  and,  not  finding  their  way  back  again,  con¬ 
tinue  Jmd  breed  in  the  rivers;  and  thefe  grow  to  be  the 
largeft.  They  will  likewife  live  and  breed  in  ponds,  if 
taken  and  put  in  with  care.  Angle  for  them  with  a  (hong 
line,  three,  four,  or  five,  hairs  at  the  bottom,  or  a  very 
ffrong  gut,  and  not  with  a  tingle-hair-  line  ;  for  in  fome 
rivers  they  are  very  large,  and  when  hooked  ftruggle 
much,  and  alford  great  lport. — The  common  bait  is  the 
maggot  of  the  fleth-fly,  or  worms  well  fcoured.  Two  or 
three  rods  may  be  ufed  with  advantage  when  you  fifh 
purpofely  for  them,  laying  the  rods  in  fuch  order  as  will 
enable  you  eafily  to  difcern  when  t hey  bite,  by  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  line  or  top  of  the  rod.  The  heft  places  to 
angle  for  them  is,  by  the  fides  of  deep  (Jreams,  and  at 
mill- tails,  where  the  bottom  confifls  of  gravel,  fine  fand, 
or  loam  ;  or  in  deep  (till  places  of  the  fame  quality  near 
the  banks  ;  and  by  throwing  in  a  ground. bait  of  clay  and 
broken  worms,  you  may  take  great  numbers  when  the 
water  is  thickened  by  a  frefit  or  tide. 

The  Eel. — Though  this  is  a  fifii  of  paffage,  it  is  never- 
thelefs  to  be  found  in  almoftall  waters  that  have  any  com¬ 
munication  with  the  fea  ;  and  even  in  all  brooks  and  water- 
courfes;  they  pervade  the  pipes  which  convey  the  water 
to  the  houfes  in  London,  and  are  often  taken  in  the  fire¬ 
plugs,  where  they  ftick  from  their  great  fize  in  endea¬ 
vouring  to  efcape  through  thofe  tubes,  when  the  water 
is  let  out  to  cleanfe  the  ilreets,  or  fupply  the  fire-engines. 
The  eels  begin  to  run  up  the  rivers  in  April,  if  the  wea¬ 
ther  be  w'arm  ;  and  fuch  of  them  as  can  will  return  to 
the  fait  water  foon  in  the  autumn  following,  where  they 
bring  forth  their  young,  which  are  thofe  fmall  eels,  or 
elvers,  that  run  up  the  rivers  near  the  furface  of  the 
water  in  fuch  furprifing  quantities  when  the  weather  be¬ 
comes  warm.  The  eel  haunts  chiefly  among  weeds,  un¬ 
der  (lumps  of  trees,  roots,  and  fiones,  in  holes  in  the 
banks,  in  muddy  bottoms,  and  about  bridges,  weirs,  and 
mills  ;  where  they  moflly  keep  in  the  day-time,  with  only 
their  heads  out  watching  for  prey,  except  when  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  rendered  thick  by  rains  or  othenvife  ;  for  then  they 
come  out  boldly,  and  bite  eagerly.  They  are  bed  in 
feafon  in  May,  June,  and  July.  Angle  for  them  on  the 
ground,  with  two,  three,  or  more,  rods,  ufing  the  fame 
ground-bait  as  for  the  barbel  ;  but  letting  your  hook- 
baits  be  well-fcoured  worms,  fmall  minnows,  loaches, 
bull-heads,  and  walp-maggots,  which  are  the  bed  baits 
for  them.  Eels,  however,  take  the  bait  bed  in  the  night, 
when  the  weather  is  warm  and  the  night  dark  ;  then,  if’ 
you  are  fo  difpofed,  fifii  upon  the  (hallows  where  there 
is  a  current,  or  by  the  fide  or  tail  of  a  dream  with  a  fandy 
gravelly  bottom,  letting  the  bait  be  on  the  ground. 
They  may  alfo  be  taken  by  night-lines,  with  the  fame  baits. 

The  Trout. — This  affords  the  utmofi  fcope  to  the 
dexterity  and  ingenuity  of  the  angler — is  the  prime  objedt 
of  artificial  fly-fifhing,  and  is  more  generally  efteemed 
than  any  other  frefli-water  fifh.  Trouts  begin  to  fpawn 
in  Odtober  in  fome  rivers,  and  in  others  in  November. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  September  they  leave  the  deep 
water  to  which  they  had  retired  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  hot  feafon,  and  make  their  way  up  the  rivers,  feeding 
out  proper  places  for  the  purpofe  of  (pawning.  They  al¬ 
ways  fix  upon  fome  gravelly  bottom,  or  where  gravel  and 
fand  are  mixed  among  (tones,  towards  the  tail  and  (ides 
of  a  dream,  and  in  lakes,  &c.  whofe  bottoms  are  gravel 
among  weeds,  where  they  make  themfelves  beds,  and 
therein  depofit  their  fpawn  ;  at  which  time  they  become 
black  about  the  head  and  body,  and  the  fleflt  is  difagree- 
a’oly  foft  and  unwholefome.  It  is  remarkable  that  they 
are  never  good  when  big  with  roe,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  nature  of. mod  other  fifh.  After  they  have  (pawned, 
they  become  lean  and  feeble;  their  bodies  feern  wafted  ; 
and  thofe  beautiful  fpots  which  before  emulated  the  ruby, 
are  no  longer  perceptible  ;  their  heads  appear  fwelled, 
and  their  eyes  dull.  In  this  date  they  retire  to  the  deep 
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dill  parts  of  the  water,  and  continue  there  fick  and  un¬ 
clean  all  the  winter,  breeding  a  kind  of  worm  which  keeps 
them  poor,  till  the  feafon  comes  on  to  refrefli  and  reflore 
them  to  their  former  vigour.  There  are  to  be  found  in 
all  trout-dreams  fome  female  trouts  that  are  barren,  and 
thefe  continue  good  all  the  winter. 

In  February,  or  as  foon  as  the  weather  becomes  a  little 
warm  and  open,  the  trouts  begin  to  leave  their  winter 
quarters  in  the  deeps,  and  approach  the  (hallows  and  tails 
of  dreams,  where  they  fcour,  cleanfe,  and  redore  them¬ 
felves  to  health,  which  prepares  them  for  the  fummer’s 
diverfion.  As  they  acquire  drength,  they  advance  dill 
higher  up  the  rivers,  till  they  fix  upon  their  fummer’s 
habitation  ;  for  which  they  generally  choofe  rocky,  fiony, 
and  gravelly,  bottoms;  whirlpools,  and  holes  into  which 
fwift  dreams,  fliarps,  and  diallovvs,  fall  ;  under  hollow- 
banks,  roots  of  trees,  boughs,  and  bullies,  and  in  places 
that  are  (haded  ;  behind  great  (tones  and  banks,  that  (land 
above  or  jet  out  into  the  water,  or  where  there  is  an  eddy 
or  whirling-back  of  a  dream  ;  and  in  fmall  rivers  they 
frequently  lie  under  fudges  and  weeds,  efpecially  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  before  they  recover  their  perfect 
drength  ;  but  when  they  are  in  their  prime,  they  frequent 
the  fwifted  dreams,  feeding  in  the  fides  and  deeped  parts 
of  them,  and  are  often  found  at  the  upper  end  of  mill- 
pools,  at  locks,  flood-gates,  and  weirs.  They  alfo  take 
their  dations  under  bridges,  or  between  two  dreams  that 
run  from  under  the  arches  of  bridges,  and  in  fhe  returns 
of  dreams,  where  the  water  feeins  to  boil  and  twirl  about 
in  deep  vortices ;  but  at  the  decline  of  dimmer  they  again 
lie  at  the  tails  of  dreams,  and  in  the  deep  water.  Trouts 
may  be  faid  to  be  in  feafon  from  the  middle  of  February 
to  Michaelmas,  though  fome  are  tolerably  good  even  to 
the  middle  of  October  ;  but  they  are  fatted  and  bed  from 
about  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  September, 
becaufe  then  they  feed  moflly  upon  young  fry,  from  the 
fpawn  of  many  different  forts  of  fifh,  and  a  multitude  of 
infedts,  which  makes  them  firm  and  fine-flavoured.  Some, 
however,  contend,  that  their  prime  feafon  is  May,  becaufe 
in  that  month  and  June  they  glut  themfelves  with  fuch 
quantities  of  the  ephemera  or  May-fly  ;  but,  like  all  other 
animals,  they  certainly  become  higher  flavoured,  and  in 
finer  condition,  in  proportion  as  their  food  is  rich  and 
nutritive. 

The  rod  for  trout-fifliing  (liould  be  about  fourteen  feet 
in  length  ;  the  bottom  part  made  of  well-feafoned  afli  or 
hazle,  large  enough  towards  the  but-end  for  the  reel  to 
faflen  on  properly;  the  middle  part,  feafoned  yew  or 
hickary;  the  top  of  the  fame,  well  fpliced,  with  about 
half  a  foot  of  good  round  whalebone  to  fit  nicely,  pro¬ 
perly  tapered  to  the  end,  and  ringed  neatly,  as  before  ob¬ 
served  of  the  falmon-rod  ;  and  when  put  together  it  mud 
be  very  regularly  taper  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  with 
a  good  fpring,  and  pliable  almoft  to  the  little  finger,  for 
fly-fifhing  ;  but  you  fltould  have  another  top,  much  differ, 
to  put  on  for  minnow  and  worm  fifliing.  The  but-end  of 
the  rpd  fltould  be  bored  fo  as  to  be  adapted  to  hold  either 
top,  with  a  ferew  or  cap  at  the  end  to  keep  it  from  drop¬ 
ping  out.  For  fly-fiflting'only,  the  rod  fltould  be  but  of 
two  parts,  without  ferrils,  and  the  lower  part  longer  than 
the  upper  part,  with  the  fmall  end  of  the  former  and  tl^e 
large  end  of  the  latter  cut  nicely  to  fit.  In  February,  if 
the  weather  be  open  and  mild,  trouts  will  begin  to  take 
a  well-fcoured  earth-worm,  a  longifh  white  one  found  in 
the  foil  of  turnip-fields,  &c.  and  if  the  water  be  clear, 
and  the  day  fine,  you  may  have  fport  with  the  fly  ;  but 
the  prime  months  for  them  are,  March,  April,  and  May. 
In  March  and  April  angle  for  them  with  tire  worm  in  the 
forenoon,  and  with  a  fly  or  minnow  the  red  of  the  day, 
according  to  the  (late  of  the  water  ;  in  the  fwifted  dreams 
and  dronged  parts  of  the  river,  provided  the  day  be  warm 
and  bright,  and  in  the  deeps  morning  and  evening,  early 
and  late  ;  but  if  the  water  be  much  coloured,  or  very 
thick,  angle  in  the  (hallows,  where  it  is  gravelly,  near 
to  the  fides  and  tails  of  dreams,  with  a  worm  only,  to  run 
J  '  on 
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on  the  bottom  with  one  large  (hot  a  foot  at  lead  from  the 
bait.  If  there  be  a  fmall  frefh  in  the  water,  or  it  is  clear¬ 
ing  off,  being  of  a  dark  or  brownifli  colour,  ufe  the  worm 
fird,  (which  fhould  be  well-fcoured,  with  a  fine  hook,  a 
fliortifli  line  without  a  fhot,  caft  in  as  a  fly  at  the  head  of 
the  dreams,  and  moved  gently  towards  you,  dill  letting 
it  go  down  with  the  current,  fo  as  to  keep  it  a  little  un¬ 
der  water;)  then  the  minnow  ;  and,  as  the  water  gets 
clearer,  t lie  natural  or  artificial  fly.  When  the  water  is 
clear  and  low  in  warm  weather,  you  may  ufe  the  beetle, 
wood-fly,  blue-fly,  cadbate,  palmer,  cabbage-grub,  or 
any  fimilar  infedt,  either  at  the  top,  or  under  the  water. 
Other  large  fifh,  as  well  as  trout,  will  take  all  thefe  baits 
freely,  jud  as  they  are  in  the  humour,  and  as  the  weather 
and  water  fu it. 

There  is  another  fuccefsful  and  eafy  method  of  catch¬ 
ing  trouts,  and  feveral  other  forts  of  d(h  ;  which  is,  by 
taking  a  dne  bittern’s  or  cock’s  neck  feather,  commonly 
called  a  hackle ,  and  lapping  it  round  the  hook,  near  the 
top  of  the  (bank,  and  putting  a  palmer-worm,  or  a  cad¬ 
bate  in  its  feafon,  on  the  bend  of  the  hook;  with  which 
fill)  with  a  fliort  line,  over  banks,  bufltes,  and  fuch  places 
as  are  proper  for  the  fport.  In  fome  counties  this  is 
called  bobbing ;  and  conditutes  an  approach- to  the  artid- 
cial-fly-fi filing.  You  may  alfo,  in  warm  weather,  wh.cn 
the  water  is  in  order,  ufe  the  worm,  minnow,  or  cadbate, 
in  the  forenoon  ;  and  flies,  either  artificial  or  natural,  all 
the  red  of  the  day  ;  not  forgetting  to  ufe  the  evening 
flies,  beginning  towards  fun-fet;  and  for  night-fifhing, 
ufe  the  artificial  moth  flies,  the  minnow,  or  a  fmall  fry. 
The  hook  might  be  either  No.  3,  or  4,  according  as 
the" dfli  run  for  fize  where  you  angle. 

The  Grayling,  or  Umber. — This  fifh  is  good  and 
palatable  all  the  year  ;  but  their  chief  feafon  is  from  the 
beginning  of  September  to  January.  They  fpawn  in  April 
and  the  beginning  of  May,  at  which  time  they  lie  near 
the  Tides  and  at  the  tails  of  fharp  dreams,  and  are  much 
difpofed  to  rife  at  the  artificial  fly.  Their  haunts,  in'  ge¬ 
neral,  are  nearly  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  trout.  They 
lie  clofe  all  the  winter,  and  in  April  begin  to  be  very 
a£live  :  they  are  bride  fprightly  fifties,  and  fwim  very 
fwiftly.  When  the  water  is  clear,  they  might  be  angled 
for  with  flies,  in  the  feafon  ;  when  otherwife,  with  the 
cadbate,  wafp  or  chafer  maggot,  or  a  well-fcoured  earth¬ 
worm.  They  are  taken  with  the  fame  baits,  and  fiflied 
for  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  trout,  except  trolling 
with  the  minnow,  &c.  which  they  never  take.  They 
will  bite, at  any  little  infeit,  as  well  as  the  cadbate,  and 
afford  confiderable  fport  to  tire  angler.  When  dfned  for 
at  the  bottom,  let  the  bait  drag  upon  the  ground  ;  for 
they  will  rather  take  it  there  than  afeend  ;  and  when  you 
angle  particularly  for  them  this. way,  ufe  a  running-line, 
which  is  preferable  to  a  cork  float. 

Graylings  are  very  fportive  at  the  fly  during  the  fpring 
and  fummer;  being  much  more  Ample,  and  bolder,  than 
the  trout ;  for  they  will  life  two  or  three  times  at  the  fly, 
even  if  you  mifis  them  fo  often.  Their  mouth  is  fo  very 
tender,  that  they  will  often  break  their  hold,  fo  that  they 
mud  be  played  gently  when  druck,  and  take  care  to  have 
a  dne  hook,  either  No.  4,  5,  or  6.  They  will  bite  all  day 
in  cool  cloudy  weather;  but  the  bed  time  is  from  eight 
in  the  morning  to  twelve,  and  from  four  in  the  afternoon 
to  a  little  after  fun-fet,  in  fpring  and  fummer;  and  from 
September  to  January  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Pike,  or  Jack. — The  pike  is  the  tyrant  of  fredi-water 
fifh,  and  is  accounted  a  longer  liver  than  any  other,  ex¬ 
cept  the  carp.  The  chief  articles  of  his  fuftenance  are 
fro  o’ s  and  fifh,  even  thofe  of  his  own  fpecies.  They  be- 
<’in  (pawning  the  latter  end  of  February,  and  continue 
til!  near  the  middle  of  March,  at  which  time  they  go 
out  of  the  rivers  into  fome  creek  or  brook,  where  there 
may  be-a  fufficient  flip  ply  of  water;  in  ponds,  they  feek 
the  neck  or  dia'llovv  parts  of  the  water,  among  weeds; 
and  while  the  fpawner  is  cadin'g  her  eggs,  the  milter 
hovers  over  her,  but  does  not  touch  her.  The  bed  of 


thefe  fidi  are  thofe  that  breed  in  rivers,  and  the  females 
are  preferable  to  the  males.  They  are  in  feafon  from  the 
beginning  of  May  til!  near  fpawning-time.  The  rod  mud 
be  drong,  fuch  as  you  troll  with  for  falmon  ;  with  a  reel 
placed  on  the  but-end  of  it,  fufficient  to  hold  about  thirty 
yards  of  drong  line;  at  the  end  of  which  let  there  be  a 
fwivel,  to  faden  on  your  armed  wire  or  gimp.  There 
are  many  ways  of  taking  the  pike  :  a  very  fuccefsful  one- 
is  called  dipping,  and  is  performed  as  follows:  Let  the 
hook  be  a  large  gorge-hook,  flightly  leaded  on  the  thank; 
bait  it,  by  putting  the  wire  or  gimp  in  at  the  mouth  of 
a  fmallifli  fifli,  fuch  as  fail  mon-fry,  roach,  dace,  gudgeon, 
&c.  and  bringing  it  out  near  the  tail  ;  draw  it,  on  for  the 
hook  to  lie  clofe  in  one  corner  of  its  mouth,  which  rnud 
then  be  fewed  up,  and  the  tail  tied  up  to  the  wire  or 
gimp  very  neatly  with  a  bit  of  white  thread,  which  is 
not  fo  apt  to  untie  as  filk;  cut  away  the  back  bn,  and 
then  loop  on  to  the  fwivel.  When  you  begin  to  angle, 
let  out  the  line  to  a  length  convenient,  and  filh  where  the 
water  is  not  very  deep,  but  overfpread  with  docks  and 
weeds,  except  in  fome  parts  where  you  have  room  to  let 
in  your  bait.  The  fifli,  hanging  with  its  head  downwards, 
will,  when  fwayed  with  a  gentle  motion,  flioot  and  play 
about  the  weeds  very  naturally;  and  the  pike,  taking  it 
for  real  life,  will  purfue  it  eagerly,  even  from  the  furface 
of  the  water.  The  inftant  he  takes  the  bait,  flacken  your 
line,  and  let  him  run  with  it  if  he  has  room  ;  in  a  fliort 
time  afterwards,  you  will  perceive  the  line  to  (hake,  which 
is  a  good  hint  to  flrike  ;  then  manage  him  gently,  wind¬ 
ing  up  your  line  by  degrees.  When  it  is  time  to  land 
him,  draw  him  quietly  through  the  weeds,  with  his  nofc 
above  them,  till  within  reach  of  your  landing  net. 

In  trolling  for  pike,  the  rod  and  line  mud  be  the  fame 
as  before  ;  the  hook  either  double  or  Angle;  the  double 
hook  is  made  of  two  large  ones,  with  long  flianks,  tied 
together  nearly  back  to  back,  and  then  fecured  to  a  piece 
of  brafs  wire  about  four  inches  long  ;  and  to  the  wire  is 
fadened  half  a  yard  of  gimp,  with  a  fmall  loop  at  the 
top  ;  the  hook  mud  be  leaded  two  inches  up  the  wire,  the 
piece  of  lead  running  fmall  to  the  upper  end,  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch  fquare  at  the  lower  end.  The  Angle  hook 
is  prepared  in  the  fame  manner,  obferving  to  choofe  one 
with  a  long  fnank.  They  are  both  to  be  baited  as  before 
directed,  only  cutting  away  one  of  the  flns  at  the  gills  of 
the  bait,  and  another  at  the  vent  on  the  contrary  fide, 
and  keeping  the  points  of  the  double  hook  towards  its 
eyes,  when  it  is  drawn  clofe  to  its  month.  Angle  this 
way  in  deep  water,  near-to  weeds,  bullru flies,  water-docks, 
hollow  banks,  dumps  of  trees,  & c.  Cad  your  bait  acrofs 
the  water,  in  fuch  places  as  you  think  likely  ;  and  keep 
it  in  continual  motion,  by  fometimes  letting  it  dnk  a.  con¬ 
fiderable  depth,  and  at  other  times  railing  it  gradually. 
You  need  not  make  more  than  two  or  three  trials  in  a 
place  ;  for  if  a  pike  be  there,  he  will  feize  the  bait  within 
that  time,  if  he  takes  it  at  all. 

Another  fuccefsful  method  is  as  follows  :  let  your 
hook  be  fingle,  with  a  long  fliank  ;  and  before  you  fix 
the  fwivel  at  the  bottom  of  your  line,  put  on  a  large  cork, 
float  that,  will  fwim  a  gudgeon;  then  put  on  the  fwivel, 
and  fix  the  gimp  to  it  ;  add  a  large  fiiot  or  two,  to  make 
it  tend  upwards;  fo  that  when  the  hook  is  baited  with 
the  gudgeon,  it  may  appear  full  of  life  and  motion.  You 
mud  endeavour  to  keep  the  gudgeons  quite  alive  ;  and 
when  you  bait,  dick  the  hook  either  through  the  upper 
lip,  or  back  fin.  Then  angle  in  deep  and  likely  places, 
letting  the  bait  fwim  at  mid-water,  which  is  done  by 
moving  the  float  higher  or  lower  according  to  the  depth 
of  the  water.  When  you  have  a  bite,  let  the  fifli  run  a 
little,  and  then  flrike  him. — Pike  may  alfo  be  caught  by 
artificial  fly-fifhing;  though  many  aflert  that  they  are 
not  to  be  taken  with  a  fly  at  all  :  tiiey  are,  however, 
often  taken  this  way.  The  fly  mud  be  made  upon  a 
double  hook,  formed  of  one  piece  of  wire  fadened  to  a 
ftrong  link  of  gimp.  It  lliould  be  conipofed  of  gaudy 
material's.;  fuch  as  pheafant’s,  peacock’s,,  or  mallard’s 
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feathers,  with  the  fofted  part  of  have’s  fur,  or  reddifh 
part  of  that  of  a  fquirrel,  with  a  little  yellow  mohair  for 
the  body.  The  head  is  formed  of  a  little  fur,  Come  gold 
twill,  and  two  final  1  black  beads  for  the  eyes.  The  body 
fliould  be  made  full,  and  round;  the  wings  not  parteJ, 
but  to  (land  upright  on  the  back,  and  fome  fmaller  fea¬ 
thers  continued  thence  all  down  the  back  to  the  end  of 
the  tail  ;  i'o  that  where  you  finidi,  they  may  be  left  a 
little  longer  than  the  hook,  and  the  whole  to  be  about 
the  fize  of  a  wren.  T his  artifice  will  often  take  pike, 
when  other  baits  avail  nothing  ;  it  is  chiefly  ufed  in  dark 
and  windy  days;  and  muft  be  kept  on  the  furface  of  the 
water.  There  are  feveral  forts  of  fuch  flies  to  be  had  at 
the  fi filing- tackle  (hops  in  London,  as  well  as  all  other 
tackle  ready  fitted  to  the  fportfman’s  hand. 

There  are  other  baits  belides  fifii  and  frogs  that  the 
pike  will  take  when  on  feed  ;  fuch  as  worms  and  fat  ba¬ 
con  ;  they  are  alfo  very  often  caught  with  fmall  artificial 
water-rats  and  mice.  In  the  fummer,  his  bed  biting  time 
is  early  in  the  morning  and  late  in  the  evening  ;  but  in 
winter  he  will  take  at  any  time  of  the  day.  This  filh  de¬ 
lights  in  a  dill,  fliady,  and  unfrequented  water,  with  a 
fandy,  chalkey,  or  clayey,  bottom.  Pikes  are  frequently 
(hot  while  balking  in  the  fun,  by  aiming  your  piece  right 
under  them  ;  for  there  is  a  great  deception  in  the  water, 
betides  its  caufing  the  diot  to  rife  much  when  fired  into. 

Perch. — This  is  alfo  a  fiflt  of  prey,  very  ravenous, 
and  a  bold  feeder,  devouring  even  thofe  of  its  own  kind  ; 
but  they  are  very  good  eating.  Their  haunts  are  chiefly 
in  dreams  that  are  not  very  deep,  and  where  there  are 
weeds  or  other  lurking  places  ;  under  hollow  banks  in 
gravelly  bottoms,  and  at  the  turning  of  eddies.  In  ponds, 
among  or  near  weeds  and  ru dies,  and  in  deep  holes  between 
weeds  or  dumps  of  trees. 

There  are  many  baits  recommended  for  taking  the  perch  ; 
but  a  worm,  minnow,  dickleback,  or  fmall  frog,  are  as 
good  as  any.  The  hook  fliould  be  No.  4,  5,  or  6,  well 
fecured  to  a  drong  filk-worm  gut,  with  a  (hot  or  two  to 
keep  it  down.  Put  the  point  of  the  hook  in  at  the  head 
of  the  worm,  and  out  again  a  little  lower  than  the  middle, 
and  draw  it  above  the  (hank  of  the  hook  upon  the  gut  ; 
then  take  a  fmaller  one,  beginning  the  fame  way,  and 
bring  the  head  up  to  the  middle  of  the  (hank  only  ;  then 
draw  the  firft  worm  down  to  the  head  of  the  latter,  fo 
that  the  tails  may  hang  one  above  the  other,  keeping  the 
point  of  the  hook  well  covered.  This  is  the  mod  entic¬ 
ing  method  that  can  be  od'ered  in  worm-fi filing.  Ufe  a 
fmall  cork  float,  to  keep  the  bait  about  a  foot  from  the 
bottom,  or  fometimes  about  mid-water.  'I'o  draw  thefe 
fifii  together,  take  three  or  four  balls  of  the  bed  and  flitt¬ 
ed  clay  that  can  be  procured  ;  make  holes  in  them,  put 
one  end  of  a  lob-worm  into  each  hole,  and  clofe  the  clay 
fad  upon  them  ;  then  throw  them  into  the  water  where 
you  mean  to  angle,  about  a  yard  or  more  didarit  from 
each  other.  The  worms,  being  alive  in  the  balls,  will, 
move  and  twifl  about,  which  tempts  the  fifli  to  feed  upon 
them;  but  the  worms  that  you  angle  with  being  of  a  fu- 
perior  kind,  they  will,  on  fight  of  them,  leave  thofe  in 
the  clay,  and  feize  the  bait  with  the  greated  eagernefs, 
when  thus  brought  upon  their  feed.  If  you  are  out  in  a 
bad  day,  and  the  perch  will  not  be  thus  brought  on  to  feed, 
flip  your  float  up  the  line  near  to  the  point  of  your  rod, 
or  take  it  off,  and  fifh  for  them  thus  :  let  down  the  line 
longer  than  the  rod,  or  as  long  ns  you  can  properly  throw 
it  out,  without  injuring  the  worm.  Throw  it  fometimes 
acrofs  the  water,  fometimes  up,  and  at  others  down,  and 
in  all  directions,  drawing  the  bait  towards  you,  playing  it 
with  the  fame  motion  as  you  fpin  the  minnow  ;  moving 
and  angling  in  fuch  plates  as  appear  mod  likely  of  en- 
furing  fuccefs.  When  a  perch  takes  the  bait,  (hicken  the 
line,  and  give  him  time  before  you  firike.  If  you  fifli 
with  a  minnow,  let  it  be  alive  ;  dick  the  hook  in  at  the 
back  fin  or  upper  lip,  and  let  him  fwim  in  mid-water,  or 
a  little  lower,  by  means  of  a  cork  float,  with  a  few  fliot 
on  the  line  within  about  nine  inches  of  the  hook,  to  keep 
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the  bait  down.  When  you  fifh  with  a  frog,  put  the  hook 
through  the  (kin  of  his  back,  and  he  will  fwim  the  eafier. 
This  way  of  filliing  is  bed  in  the  months  of  May  and 
June;  for  then  the  perch  are  roving  about  in  fearch  of 
the  young  fry  of  the  dace,  roach,  and  other  fifli.  The 
perch  bite  bed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fpring  ;  but  they 
are  to  be  taken  all  the  year  round.  'The  bed  time  to  fifli 
for  them  is,  from  about  half  an  hour  before  the  even 
hours  of  the  day  to  half  an  hour  after,  except  in  hot  and 
bright  weather,  and  then  from  fun-rife  to  fix  o’clock  in 
the  morning  ;  and  in  the  evening,  from  fix  to  fun-fet. 
If  the  day  be  cool  and  cloudy,  with  a  ruffling  foutherly 
wind,  they  will  bite  all  day. 

The  Ruff,  or  Pope. — This  fifli  fomewhat  refembles 
the  perch  ;  but  they  are  much  mote  admired  for  the 
richnefs  and  delicacy  of  their  flavour.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  reclufe  places,  where  the  water  is  deep  and  runs 
quietly,  with  a  loamy  bottom  ;  and  alfo  in  dill  water. 
They  affociate  in  great  numbers,  and  afford  good  fport  to 
a  young  angler.  They  mud  be  tidied  for  with  fine  tackle, 
and  the  hook  No.  7,  with  a  cork  or  quill  float;  and,  hav¬ 
ing,  by  plumbing,  found  a  level  bottom,  let  the  bait  juft 
run  on  the  ground,  and  throw  in  (ome  fmall  clay-balls 
with  worms,  the  fame  as  for  perch.  The  bait  mud  be  a 
fmall  vveil-fcoured  earth-worm,  which  is  the  bed,  and  in¬ 
deed  the  only  proper  bait  to  take  them.  They  will  bite 
all  day  long,  either  in  the  fpring  or  fummer,  efpecially 
if  there  be  a  brifk  warm  wind  ;  though  they  will  fome- 
tinres  bite  freely  in  cold  weather. 

The  Gudgeon. — Thefe  little  fifh  are,  in  general,  from 
about  five  to  fix  inches  in  length  ;  but  in  fome  waters 
they  run  much  larger  than  in  others.  They  are  good  and 
delicate  eating.  They  delight  mod  in  gravelly  and  fandy 
ground,  and  gentle  dreams.  About  the  latter  end  of 
fpring  they  feek  flrallow  water,  which  they  continue  to 
frequent  during  the  hot  months;  but  all  the  red  of  the 
year  they  are  generally  taken  in  deep  water,  where  the 
bottom  is  fandy  and  clear.  To  angle  for  gudgeons  in  the 
dtallows,  the  tackle  mud  be  very  fine  ;  the  hook  No.  10, 
or  11,  with  a  cork  or  quill  float;  and  the  bait  fnould 
touch  the  ground  ;  fome,  however,  prefer  a  running  line 
without  a  float.  The  bait  is  the  fmall  earth-worm,  which 
will  take  alike  fmall  perch,  ruff,  and  gudgeon.  The 
gudgeon  will  bite  nearly  all  day  long,  from  the  latterend 
of  fpring  to  the  beginning  of  autumn  ;  they  bite  bed  in 
gloomy  warm  days,  but  leld'om  begin  till  about  an  hour 
after  fun-rife,  and  leave  off  about  an  hour  before  fun-fet. 

The  Tench. — The  haunts  of  this  delicious  filh  are 
nearly  the  fame  both  in  rivers  and  ponds,  being  chiefly 
among  weeds,  and  in  places  that  are  well  (haded  with  trees 
and  nifties.  They  delight  and  thrive  more  in  foul  than 
in  clean  water,  and  are  much  more  numerous  in  ponds 
and  pits  than  in  rivers  :  though  thofe  taken  in  the  latter 
are  far  preferable.  The  tackle  for  tench  fliould  be  pretty 
drong,  with  a  cork,  fwan,  or  goofe-quill  float  ;  the  hcck 
from  No.  3  to  No.  6,  fccured  to  a  drong  (ilk-worm  gut 
with  two  or  three  fliot.  Angle  where  there  are  weeds 
about  two  feet  deep,  or  at  mid-water,  and  fometimes  a 
little  lower,  according  as  they  are  in  the  humour  to  bite.. 
But  if  there  be  not  a  great  quantity  of  mud  in  the  water, 
ufe  fmall  clay-balls,  as  directed  for  the  perch.  Thefe 
filh  take  feveral  baits  ;  but  the  bed  cf  all  is  the  fmall 
earth-worm,  wafp  and  chafer  maggots,  and  green  cater¬ 
pillar  from  the  boughs  of  trees.  They  generally  feed  at 
the  hours  of  four,  eight,  and  twelve  ;  but  their  bed  time 
of  biting  is,  late  and  early,  from  the  middle  of  April  till 
they  begin  to  fpawn,  and  afterwards  in  Augufl,  and  the 
early  part  of  September. 

The  Carp. — This  noble  frefli-water  fifli  is  found  in  the 
deeped  parts  of  rivers,  where  they  have  been  introduced  ; 
and  in  ponds  with  marly,  clayey,  or  muddy,  bottoms, 
well  (haded  with  trees;  but  they  breed  much  more  abun¬ 
dantly  in  ponds  than  in  any  running  water;  but  the  river 
carp  are  greatly  preferable  to  all  others. — They  are  to  he 
angled  for  with  a  drong  rod  and  line,  and  with  a  quill 
x  float;, 
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float,  the  hook  No.  3  or  4,  fecured  to  a  good  filk-wortn 
gut,  on  which  mud  be  fattened  one  or  two  (hot,  about  a 
foot  from  the  hook.  Be  careful  to  keep  out  of  fight  as 
much  as  poffible,  and  lay  the  line  gently  into  the  water. 
When  it  is  defirable  to  take  many  fifli,  you  fhould  have 
three  rods;  one  with  the  bait  about  mid-water,  another 
about  a  foot  or  lefs  from  the  bottom,  and  the  third  to  lie 
on  the  ground.  You  fhould,  the  night  before,  bait  the 
places  in  which  you  intend  tcfifh,  with  ale-grains,  blood, 
and  broken  worms,  incorporated  with  clay.  This  is  the 
bed  ground-bait  that  can  podibly  be  ufed  for  them  ;  and 
the  hook-baits  fhould  be  the  fame  as  thofe  recommended 
for  tench.  A  fure  method  to  take  carp,  is  with  green 
peafe,  when  in  feafon  ;  they  fhould  be  boiled  foftifh,  but 
not  fo  much  as  to  break  the  (kin  ;  throw  a  few  of  them 
into  the  water  where  you  angle,  and  put  one  of  them  on 
your  hook  fo  as  to  fwim  near  a  foot  from  the  bottom  ; 
and  when  you  have  a  bite,  drike  immediately.  There  is 
another  pleafing  way  of  angling  for  them  ;  which  is,  by 
tiling  a  fine  line,  and  baiting  either  with  a  fmall  earth¬ 
worm,  a  green  caterpillar,  or  a  cadbate.  The  line  fnould 
be  without  float  or  (hot,  thrown  out  gently,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  fly-fifhing  for  trout,  and  mud  be  drawn  to¬ 
wards  you,  fo  as  to  keep  the  bait  a  little  under  water  ; 
but  always  contrive,  if  pofiible,  to  let  the  bait  fall  on, 
t lie  leaves  of  docks  or  weeds  that  fwim  on  the  furface  of 
the  water;  then  draw  it  off  very  gently,  ajid  you  will 
frequently  find  the  carp  take  it  immediately  on  its  drop¬ 
ping  into  the  water.  Carps  are  in  general  very  difficult 
to  take,  on  account  of  their  fagacity  and  cunning  ;  fo  that 
there  is  often  a  neceflity  of  exercifing  the  virtue  of  patience 
when  yon  fport  for  them.  When  you  hook  a  carp,  give 
him  play  enough,  or  he  jyill  break  the  tackle,  being  not 
only  drong,  but  a  great  druggler.  His  biting-time  is  early 
and  late,  particularly  in  the  warm  months  ;  but  in  rainy 
feafons  they  may  be  taken  at  all  times  of  the  day. 

The  Chub,  or  Chevin. — This  fidi  much  refembles 
the  carp,  but  is  of  a  longer  form.  Its  haunts  are  chiefly 
in  rivers  whofe  bottoms  are  fandy  or  clayey  ;  in  deep  holes 
among  rocks,  and  under  hollow  banks;  in  thofe  that  are 
fhaded  with  trees,  weeds,  &c.  and  fometimes  in  dreams 
and  deep  water  where  the  current  is  drong;  they  are  alfo 
found  very  large  in  ponds  through  which  rivulets  pafs. 
They  are  in  bed  feafon  in  the  winter  months,  which  is 
the  only  defirable  time  to  angle  for  them. 

They  mud  be  fidied  for  with  a  long  rod,  and  a  drong 
line,  having  a  yard  or  more  of  the  dronged  filk-worm  gut 
at  the  bottom;  the  hook  proportioned  in  fize  to  that  of 
the  bait  which  you  ufe ;  a  fwan-quill  float,  and  the  line 
(hotted  about  eight  or  ten  inches  from  the  hook,  fufficient 
to  (ink  the  quill,  except  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ;  ufe 
the  fame  ground-bait  as  for  tench  and  carp,  and  bait  your 
hook  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  hard  roe  of  a  fal- 
mon  boiled  a  little,  to  fill  the  bend  properly;  which  is 
an  excellent  bait  when  rightly  managed.  They  will  take 
the  wafp  or  chafer  maggots,  or  pafie  made  of  new  fine 
white  bread  without  being  made  wet,  worked  up  in  the 
hand,  and  coloured  with  vermilion  as  near  as  pofiible  to 
that  of  the  falmon’s  roe;  this  pafie  will  not  eafily  wafti 
oft' t It e  hook,  and  is  the  mod  killing  bait  of  the  kind  that 
can  be  ufed.  But  the  bed  bait  for  bottom  or  flo'at-fi filing 
is,  old  Chefhire  cheefe,  and  the  pith  or  marrow  from  the 
vertebrae  of  an  ox  or  cow,  with  the  outward  membrane 
taken  od'  carefully,  fo  as  not  to  bruife  the  inward  (kin. 
They  will  take  the  former  of  thefe  two  at  all  times  of 
the  year;  but  the  bed  time  to  ufe  them  both  is  during 
the  winter.  When  you  bait  with  the  cheefe,  put  a  large 
round  lump  about  the  fize  of  a  cherry  on  a  large  hook, 
to  cover  the  bend,  and  fome  way  up  the  fliank.  Fifli  about 
half  a  foot  from  the  bottom,  or  you  may  let  your  bait  lie 
on  the  ground,  particularly  in  cold  raw  weather;  but  if 
you  do  not  put  ground-bait  in  the  Hole,  you  may  fifli  at 
anv  depth  you  pleafe.  When  you  have  a  bite,  the  float 
will  very  fwiftly  be  drawn  under  water;  then  drike  im¬ 
mediately;  but  give  him  play  enough,  holding  a  tight 


line,  to  keep  him  clear  of  weeds  or  dumps,  which  he  will 
endeavour  to  reach  for  (belter.  Thefe  fifh  are  often  caught 
by  the  common  method  of  fly-fifliing,  with  a  long  line  and 
artificial  fly.  Their  biting-times  are  chiefly  before  fun- 
rife  till  eight  or  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  or  from  four 
till  after  fun-fet  in  the  evening,  but  chiefly  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  in  winter,  when  they  are  in  mod  perfection. 

The  Rud. — This  fifh  is  called  very  delicate,  and  much 
efteemed  ;  perhaps  becaufe  very  fcarce.  Their  haunts 
are  chiefly  in  gentle  dreams,  and  deep  dill  waters,  where 
the  bottom  has  a  kind  of  dimy  mud,  fund,  or  fine  gravel, 
and  among  weeds ;  and  in  other  waters,  in  holes  among 
the  weeds.  They  are  always  in  feafon,  except  in  the  time 
of  fpawning,  which  is  in  April,  v\hen  they  fwim  in  fhoals, 
cading  their  fpawn  among  the  weeds  that  grow  in  the 
water. — They  mud  be  fidied  for  with  pretty  drong  tackle, 
having  a  quill  float,  and  a  hook  proportioned  to  the  bait 
you  angle  with,  ground-baiting  the  hole  the  fame  as  for 
chub,  and  filhing  about  the  fame  depths,  except  on  the 
ground.  Their  baits,  in  this  way,  are  a  fmall  earth-worm, 
wafp-maggot,  caddis,  or  the  pafle  before  mentioned. 
When  you  fifh  among  weeds,  have  no  float  nor  (hot,  and 
ufe  the  worm  or  other  bait  a  little  under  water.  They 
may  be  taken  either  with  natural  or  artificial  flies,  by 
whipping  with  a  long  line,  or  dibbing  with  a  (hort  one. 
Their  beftkitrng  times  are,  in  warm  bright  weather,  either 
very  early,  or  quite  late  ;  but  in  the  winter,  the  middle  of 
the  day  is  bed.  This  fifli,  when  hooked,  druggies  hard, 
and  requires  time  in  landing. 

The  Bream. — This  fidi  is  little  efteemed,  being  very 
bony,  and  the  flefh  foft  and  dry.  It  neverthelefs  affords 
good  fport  to  the  angler,  who  choofes  to  fidi  for  annife- 
nient,  rather  than  for  the  delicacies  of  the  table.  They 
delight  modly  in  gentle  dreams,  and  in  the  deeped  and 
broaded  parts,  near  weeds,  where  the  bottom  is  clay  or 
fand  ;  and  in  ponds,  in  the  mod  quiet,  wide,  and  deeped, 
water.  They  begin  to  fpawn  about  the  end  of  June,  and 
are  bed  in  feafon  when  full  of  roe.  The  bed  baits  for 
this  fifh  are  the  red  pafle,  wafp  and  chafer  maggots,  the 
fmall  earthworm,  and  the  grafshopper,  in  June  and  July. 
The  bream  is  a  drong  fifli,  and  runs  hard  when  firfl 
ho.oked  ;  but  after  two  or  three  turns  he  will  fall  on  his 
fide,  when  you  may  bring  him  to  land  with  eafe.  The 
bed  angling-for  bream  is  when  the  water  is  a  little  thick 
after  rains,  for  at  fuch  times  they  will  take  the  bait  all 
day  long. 

The  Roach. — This  fifli  is  much  better  in  fome  rivers 
than  in  others  ;  but  there  are  none  of  them  good  in  ponds. 
They  are  taken  in  fome  rivers  nearly  two  pounds  in  w  eight ; 
but  the  bed  fize  for  eating  is  about  half  a  pound  ;  they 
are  then,  if  caught  in  rivers,  both Tweet  and  delicate. 
They  delight  in  gentle  running  dreams,  and  in  holes  that 
are  well  fliaded,  the  bottom  fine  gravel,  fand,  or  a  (limy 
marl.  In  the  fummer  they  frequent  more  (hallow  water, 
about  the  tails  of  fords,  under  banks,  and  among  weeds, 
particularly  when  the  water  is  thick.  They  fpawn  in 
May,  begin  to  be  in  feafon  in  July,  and  continue  fo  till 
near  their  time  of  fpawning  again,  but  are  bed  in  the 
winter  months. 

The  bed  way  of  angling  for  roach  is  the  following  : 
let  the  rod  be  proportioned  to  the  place  you  fifli  in,  rather 
flilf,  and  fuch  as  will  drike  true  ;  your  line  about  a  foot 
lliorter  than  the  rod,  pretty  drong  at  the  top,  and  taper 
to  the  bottom,  which  mud  be  a  fine  filk-wortn  gut,  of  a 
water-colour;  the  hook  No.  8,  9,  or  10.  Put  one  fmall 
(hot  on  your  line  about  a  hand’s  length  from  the  hook, 
and  the  reft  large,  clofe  together,  about  four  or  five  inches 
higher  up,  (ufiicient  fo  to  (ink  the  fwan-quill  float,  as 
that  you  may  jufi  difcern  the  top  of  it  above  water.  If 
you  fifli  where  there  is  a  tide,  or  when  the  water  is  on 
the  rife  or  fall,  you  mud  be  careful  to  plumb  now  and 
then,  and  keep  your  depth,  as  near  as  pofiible  as  above 
directed.  When  you  have  taken  the  depth,  lay  afide  the 
rod,  and  throw  in  three  balls  of  ground-bait,  about  the 
fize  of  an  egg  each,  with  a  fmall  done  in  the  middle  to 
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fink  them  to  the  bottom;  when  they  will  gradually  break 
and  fpread  about,  and  entice  the  fifh  to  (top  there  after 
being  drawn  together  :  this  bait  is  made  with  wheat  bran, 
a  little  fweet  coarfe  flour  fufficient  to  bind  the  bran,  and 
fcalding  water.  Bait  your  hook  with  falmon’s  roe,  or  a 
finall  piece  of  red  pafte,  in  imitation  of  it,  as  mentioned 
before  for  the  chub.  Keep  a  (harp  eye  on  the  float ; 
firike  at  the  lead  nibble  ;  and  when  you  hook  a  fifh,  if  it 
be  large  give  him  play  ;  for  they  are  ftrong,  and  druggie 
much.  They  are  alio  to  be  taken  in  warm  weather  with 
a  caddis  or  natural  fly  under  water,  and  an  artificial  fly  at 
top,  particularly  in  warm  clofe  evenings  a  little  before 
fun-fet,  till  near  dark.  They  will,  however,  take  many 
other  baits,  particularly  thofe  mentioned  for  chub.  In 
mild  cloudy  weather  they  will  bite  all  day  ;  in  hot,  morn-- 
ing  and  evening  ;  and  in  cold,  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

The  Dace. — This  fifh  is  very  fimilar  to  the  roach. 
They  alfo  haunt  the  fame  places;  though  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  the  ftronger  parts  of  the  water,  and  may 
be  feen  in  flioals  on  the  (hallows  in  the  warm  months. 
They  are  to  be  angled  for  in  the  fame  way  as  for  roach  ; 
for  they  mix  together,  and  take  indifcriminateiy  the  fame 
baits. 

The  Bleak. — This  little  fifh  is  faid  to  afford  confide- 
rable  amufement  to  the  young  angler.  The  fill)  is  fweet 
and  pleafant,  and  would  be  in  more  efleem  if  it  were 
larger.  They  are  very  reftlefs,  generally  moving  from 
place  to  place,  their  haunts  being  fometimes  in  deep  dill 
water,  and  at  the  Tides  and  tails  of  dreams,  where  the 
water  (helves  off,  and  takes  a  gentle  turn  back  again  ;  at 
others,  in  the  dreams,  which  may  be  obferved  by  their 
fwimming  near  the  furface,  and  their  very  active  manner 
of  taking  and  diverting  themfelves  with  fmall  flies  and 
infefts.  When  you  angle  purpofely  for  b'eak>  yo'ur 
tackle  mud  be  very  fine,  with  four  or  five  fmall  hooks  a 
little  above  each  other,  fwimming  by  the  afliflance  of  a 
fmall  quiil-float  a  little  deeper  than  mid-water,  and  baited 
with  different  baits,  fuch  as  earth-worms,  fmall  caddis, 
houfe-fly,  or  any  fly  that  you  obferve  them  feed  upon, 
throwing  in  now  and  then  a  fmall  handful  of  malt 
grains,  or  a  little  chewed  bread,  to  keep  them  together. 

The  Minnow. — This  is  one  of  the  fmalled  of  fiflies. 
It  is  delicate  food,  but  is  chiefly  ufed  only  for  bait  for  the 
larger  fifties.  They  are  ufually  full  of  [pawn  all  the 
fummer,  and  being  great  breeders,  are  very  good  to  ftore 
ponds  as  food  for  trout,  perch,  Sec. 

The  Loach. — This  is  a  very  fmall  (limy  fifh,  without 
feales,  and  of  rather  a  longifh  make.  It  is  of  a  very  plea¬ 
fant  tafte,  and  is  recommended  to  fick  perfons  as  being 
very  nourifhing.  The  loach  is  found  by  the  Tides  of 
dreams,  and  in  rivulets,  among  the  gravel ,  or  where  there 
is  a  little  (light  mud  and  gravel  together,  with  weeds; 
and  is  to  be  taken  with  a  very  fmall  earth-worm.  This 
fifli  is  a  good  bait  for  others,  particularly  for  eels. 

The  Bull-head,  or  Miller’s-thumb. — This  is  an 
unfightly  fifh  to  look  at,  having  a  large  broad  head,  not 
much  unlike  that  of  a  toad,  and  very  difproportioned  to 
his  body,  which  is  quite  fmall.  The  larged  of  them  are 
faid  to  be  excellent  eating;  but  they  are  chiefly  ufed  as 
baits  for  the  larger  filh. 

The  Stickleback. — This  is  a  very  fmall  prickly  fifh, 
which  ferve  only  as  baits,  with  the  prickles  cut  off;  then 
they  are  as  good  as  the  minnow,  or  better  for  the  perch, 
in  pond  fi filing. 

For  the  natural  hidory,  and  correCt  engravings,  of  all 
thefe  filhes,  fee  under  their  generic  names  in  this  work  : 
and  for  the  fcientific  arrangement  of  all  the  genera  of  fifli, 
mode  of  generation,  &c.  fee  the  article  Ichthyology. 

In  China,  as  we  are  told  by  fir  George  Staunton,  fifli- 
ing  is  conducted  with  the  greateft  eafe  and  fuccefs,  by 
means  of  aquatic  birds  taken  young  from  the  ned,  and 
trained  for  that  purpofe.  “  Boats  and  rafts  (dt^s  iir 
George)  are  purpofely  condrutted  for  this  fpecies  of 
fiihery.  On  each  boat  dand  ten  or  a  dozen  birds,  which 
at  a  (ignal  from  the  owner,  plunge  into  the  water;  and  it 
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is  adonifhing  to  fee  the  enormous  fize  of  the  filh  which 
thefe  birds  bring  up.  They  appeared  to.  be  fo  well 
trained,  that  it  did  not  require  either  ring  or  cord  u!}out 
their  throats,  to  prevent  them  from  fwallowing  any  por¬ 
tion  of  their  prey,  except  what  the  mailer  was  pleafed  to 
return  to  them  for  encouragement  and  food.  The  boat 
ufed  for  this  mode  of  filhing  is  remarkably  light,  and  is 
carried  on  the  fiiculder  to  the  lakes,  together  with  the 
filhing  birds,  by  thole  who  gain  a  livelihood  by  this  em¬ 
ployment.”  The  birds  chiefly  trained  to  this  fport  are 
grebes,  guillemots,  and  divers,  for  which  fee  the  article 
Co  L  YM  BUS,  vol.  iv.  p .  8  38  . 

With  refpedt  to  the  Tight  and  property  of  filhing,  it  lias 
been  held,  that  where  the  lord  of  the  manor  hath  the 
foil  on  both  Tides  the  river,  it  is  a  good  evidence  that  he 
hath  the  right  of  filhing,  and  it  puts  the  proof  upon  him 
who  claims  a  free  fiihery;  but  where  a  river  ebbs  and 
flows,  and  is  an  arm  of  the  fea,  there  it  is  common  to  all, 
and  he  who  claims  a  privilege  to  himfelf  mult  prove  it  ; 
for  if  trefpafs  is  brought  for  filhing  there,  the  defendant 
may  jufrify  that  the  place  is  an  arm  of  the  fea,  in  which 
every  fubjeft  of  our  lord  the  king  hath  and  ought  to 
have  free  fiihery. — In  the  Severn,  the  foil  belongs  to  the 
owners  of  the  land  on  each  fide  ;  and  the  foil  of  the  river 
Thames  is  in  the  king,  &c.  but  the  filhing  is  common  to 
all.  1  Mod.  105.  He  who  is  owner  of  the  foil  of  a  private 
river,  hath  a  feparate  or  feveral  fiihery  ;  and  he  that  hath 
free-nlhery  hath  a  property  in  the  filh,  and  may  bring  a 
potTeffory  adlion  for  them  ;  but  communis  pifoaria  is  like 
the  cafe  of  all  other  commons.  2  Salk.  637. 

There  are  three  forts  of  filheries  or  pifearies.  Free 
fiihery  ;  feveral  or  feparate  fiihery  ;  and  common  of  pif- 
cary. — Common  of  pifeary  is  a  liberty  of  .filhing  in  ano¬ 
ther  man’s  water.  2  Comm.  34.  See  vol.  iv.  p.856.  A 
free  fiihery,  or  exclufive  right  of  filhing  in  a  public  river, 
is  a  royal  franchife  :  this  differs  from  a  feveral  fiihery, 
becaufe  he  that  has  a  feveral  fiihery  muff  alfo  be  (or  at 
lead  derive  hi s  right  from)  the  owner  of  the  foil.  It  dif¬ 
fers  alfo  from  a  common  of  pifeary,  in  that  the  free  fiihery 
is  an  exclufive  right,  the  common  of  pifeary  is  not  fo  ; 
and  therefore  in  a  free  fiihery  a  man  has  property  in  the 
filh  before  they  are  caught :  in  a  common  of  pifeary,  not 
till  taken.  2 Comm.  39.  As  to  a  free  fiihery,  no  new  fran¬ 
chife  can  at  prefent  be  granted  of  it,  by  the  exprefs  pro- 
vilion  of  Magna  Charta,  c.-iS;  and  the  franchife  mall  be 
at  lead  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Hen.  II.  2  Comm.  417.  One 
that  has  a  clofe  pend  in  which  there  are  fifli,  may  call 
them  pifees  fuos  in  an  indictment,  & c.  But  he  cannot  call 
them  as  bona  &  catalta ,  if  they  be  not  in  trunks.  There 
needs  no  privilege  to  make  a  filhpond  ;  as  theie  doth  in 
cafe  of  a  warren.  Mod.Ca.  183. 

[The  following  articles  were  omitted  in  pp.  404  and  419. 

FISH'BLOCK,  J.  a  fea  term  ;  the  block  which  draws 
up  the  flocks  of  the  anchor  to  the  brow  of  the  Ihip. 

FISH'GARTH,  f.  [from  fifh ,  and  geajvch,  Sax.  a 
fence.]  A  dam  or  weir  in  a  river,  made  for  the  taking 
of  fifli;  particularly  thofe  ereCted  in  the  Oufe  and  Humber. 

FISH'GIG,  J'.  a  fea  term  ;  an  indrument  to  drike  fifli 
at  fea. 

FISH'GUARD,  a  town  of  Pembroke fh ire,  in  South 
Wales,  fituated  on  a  deep  cliff  on  the  lea-lhore,  254  miles 
from  London,  fix  from  Newport,  and  lixteen  from  Cardi¬ 
gan,  at  the  influx  of  the  river  Gwaine  into  the  fea,  which 
here  forms  a  fpacious  bay,  where  velfels  may  lie  fafely  in 
five  or  fix  fathoms  water.  The  inhabitants  have  a  good 
trade  in  herrings,  and  cure,  between  Filhguard  and  New¬ 
port,  above  a  thoufand  barrels  annually.  Here  are  about 
fifty'  (loops  or  velfels  from  20  to  120  tons,'  employed  in 
tiie  butter,  corn,  and  flate,  trade.  The  market  is  on 
Fridays  for  all  kinds  of  meat,  fowls,  butter,  cheefe,  com, 
cloth,"  flannel,  See.  Great  quantities  of  wheat  from  this 
market  are  Carried  into  Cardiganlhire.  Here  are  four  an¬ 
nual  fairs  for  horned  cattle,  horfes,  Iheep,  pigs,  Sec. 

On  the  22d  of  February,  1797,  Tome  French  frigates 
and  a  lugger  entered  the  Bridoi  Channel,  and  landed  a 
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body  of  troops  at  Fifh  guard,  confiding  of  about  r200 
men.  It  was  with  the  utrnoft  zeal  that  the  natives  of 
Wales  poured  down  from  their  mountains  to  refill  this 
inroad.  Upwards  of  three  thoufand  countrymen  and 
miners  affembled,  armed  with  forks,  lcythes,  and  other 
fimilar  weapons,  with  which  they  fell  upon  the  French 
with  irrefiftible  fury.  Many  were  killed  by  this  irregu¬ 
lar  attack;  but,  on  the  arrival  of  the  militia  and  volun¬ 
teers,  tire  invaders  f’lirrendered  themfelves  prifoners  of 
war.  This  was  part  of  the  French  expedition  to  Bantry 
Bay,  and  tliefe  troops  were  to  have  been  landed  in  feme 
part  of  Ireland,  to  have  made  a  diverfi'on  as  foon  as  an 
account  had  been  received  of  the  landing  Of  the  firft  body 
of  troops.  The  only  mifehief  which  they  did  in  Wales, 
was  the  plundering  of  two  or  three  farm-houfes  ;  to  the 
pofiTellprs  of  which  a  compenfation  was  made  by  the  go¬ 
vernment.  ] 

FISH'ING  BAY,  a  bay  of  the  American  States,  in 
Maryland,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Chefapeak  bay,  partly  in 
Dorchefter  and  Somerfet  counties.  It  receives  feveral 
rivers  from  each  county,  the  chief  of  which  are  Wico¬ 
mico  and  Nanticoke  ;  alfo  Tranfquaking  and  Blackwater 
creeks.  The  entrance  into  this  large  bay  lies  between 
Goldfborough  and  Devil’s  illands. 

FISH'ING  BAY,  a  bay  of  the  American  States,  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  lake  Ontario  ;  thirty-feven  miles  eaft  of 
fort  Niagara. 

FISH'ING  CREEK,  a  townfhip  of  the  American 
States,  on  Sufquehannah  river,  in  Pennfylvania. 

FISH'KETTLE,  f.  A  cauldron  made  long  for  the 
fi fir  to  be  boiled  without  bending. — It  is  probable  that 
the  way  of  embalming  amongft  the  Egyptians,  was  by 
boiling  the  body  in  a  long  cauldron  like  a  JiJIi-kettle ,  in 
fome  kind  of  liquid  balfam.  Grew. — See  the  article 
Egypt,  vol.vi.  p,  352. 

FISH'KILL,  a  poll-town  of  the  American  States,  in 
Dutchefs  county,  New  York,  five  miles  eaft  of  Hudfon 
river,  on  Fifbkill  creek,  at  the  foot  of  the  Highlands, 
which  rife  fouth  of  it ;  containing  a  church  for  Epifco- 
palians,  and  one  for  Low  Dutch.  The  townfhip  is  very 
extenfive,  and  contained,  in  1790,  5941  inhabitants: 
fourteen  miles  fouth-by-eaft  of  Poughkeepfie,  oppofite 
Newburgh,  and  fixty-fix  north  of  New  York  city.  There 
are  a  few  iioufes  only  at  the  Landing,  on  the  margin  of 
the  river. 

FISH'KILL  CREEK,  on  which  the  abovementioned 
town  (binds,  and  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  is  fmall, 
arid  empties  into  Hudfon  river  about  a  mile  below  the 
-Landing,  and  nearly  oppofite  New  Windfor. — It  is  alfo 
the  name  of  a  fmall  Itream  which  runs  fouth-weft  into 
Oneida  hike. — Likewife,  a  ftream  which  rifes  from  Sara¬ 
toga  lake,  and  runsTix  miles  eafterly  to  the  Hudfon.  Its 
mouth  is  oppofite  Battenkill,  two  miles  above  Saratoga 
town  ;  and  on  the  north  fide  of  which  general  Burgoyne’s 
army  in  the  American  war  laid  down  their  arms  as  prifoners. 

FISH'LIN,  one  of  t he  fmiller  Shetland  illands,  five 
jniles  foil t h  from  the  i (1  and  of  Yell. 

F IBH'ME AL,yi  Diet  of  fifh  ;  abftemious  diet. — Their 
drink  doth  overcool  their  blood  ;  and,  making  many 
jijhmeals,  they  fall  into  a  kind  of  male  green  ficknefs.  Sharp. 

FISH'MONGER,  f.  A  dealer  in  fifh ;  a  feller  of  fith. 
— The  Atrgeon  Teft  the  JiJkmonger  to  determine  the  contro- 
verfy  between  him  and  the  pike.  L'EJlrange. 

FISHMONGER'S  COMPANY,  one  of  the  chartered 
companies  of  the  city  of  London.  By  9  Anne,  c.  26, 
ihere  lhall  be  a  matter,  wardens,  and  afliftants,  of  the 
Eilhmonger’s  company  in  London,  chofen  yearly  at  the 
next  court  of  the  lord-mayor  and  alderman  after  the 
ioth  of  June,  who  are  conftituted  a  court  of  afliftants; 
and  they  (hall  meet  once  a  month  at  their  common  hall, 
to  regulate  abufes  in  the  fifhery,  regifter  the  names  of 
fifhermen,  and  maik  their  boats,' &c. 

Fi-H'POND,  /.  A  fmall  pool  for  fifh. — After  the 
great  value  the  Romans  put  upon  fifties,  it  will  not  ap- 
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pear  incredible  that  C.  Hindus  fhould  fell  his  fijliponis 
for  quadragies  H.  S.  32,2911.  13s.  4d.  Arbutknot. 

Fijhpohds  were  made  where  former  forefts  grew, 

And  hills  were  levell’d  to  extend  the  view.  Prior. 

Mr.  Richard  Wefton,  of  Leicefter,  in  the  Repertory  of 
Arts,  vol.  i3,  for  1803,  fubmits  the  following  arrange¬ 
ment  of  ponds  to  the  confideration  of  all  breeders  of  do- 
meftic  fifli. — “The  quantity  of  fifh  to  be  maintained,  ob- 
vioufly  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  water,  which  fhould 
be  divided,  where  it  conveniently  can,  into  five  ponds: 
diftinguifhed  by  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. — No.  5,  is  in¬ 
tended  for  breeding,  and  fhould  be  double  or  treble  the 
f.ze  of  any  of  the  other  ponds.  Or,  if  this  be  inconve¬ 
nient,  there  may  be  two  marked  No.  5.  This  pond  may 
likewife  be  the  mod  diftant  from  the  houfe.  If  the 
breeding-pond  fhould  fail,  it  will  at  lead  ferve  as  a  con- 
fervatory  for  fifli  of  fmall  fize,  to  be  obtained  elfewhere; 
and  indeed  frefli  ftores  in  any  cafe  will  be  found  defirable. 
The  contents  of  this  pond  in  carp  and  tench,  fhould  be 
taken  out  annually  in  September  or  Odtober,  counted  in 
braces,  and  Inch  as  are  from  five  to  feven  inches  long  put 
into  No.  4.  The  contents  of  No.  4,  when  grown  one 
year,  from  the  length  of  five  or  feven  inches,  muft  be 
put  into  No.  3.  The  contents  of  No.  3,  having  grown 
one  year,  from  No.  4,  muft  be  removed  into  No.  2.  And 
in  like  manner  the  contents  of  No.  2,  after  one  year,  muft 
be  removed  into  No.  1,  as  fifli  fit  for  the  table. 

If  the  nature  of  the  ground  will  allow  it,  it  would  be 
proper  that  thofe  ponds  fhould  be  in  fequetice,  one  above 
another.  By  this  method  all  the  five  ponds  could  be 
drawn  with  the  lofs  only  of  fome  of  the  water  from  the 
uppermoft.  Carp  are  fit  for  the  table  from  three  to  feven 
pounds  each.  Tench  from  one  pound  and  a  half  to  three 
pounds  each.  Perch  from  three  quarters  of  a  pound  to 
one  or  two  pounds.  One  acre  of  water  upon  a  loam, 
clay,  or  marie,  with  a  mixture  of  gravel,  has  been  dated 
to  be  capable  of  fupporting  two  hundred  pounds  weight 
of  fifli,  the  number  of  the  fifh  making  that  weight  being 
immaterial.  Carp  and  tench  breed  moft  freely  in  ponds 
or  pits  newly  made.  Tench  likewife  in  almoft  any  ponds 
where  cattle  are  admitted.  This  is  a  proof  that  the  mud 
fhould  not  remain  in  a  pond  too  long  without  being  taken 
out.  A  great  quantity  may  readily  be  drawn  from  the 
fides,  by  having  a  pole  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long,  with  a 
piece  of  iron  fixed  to  it,  eighteen  inches  wide  and  fix 
broad,  in  the  fame  manner  as  mud  is. drawn  to  the  fidcs 
of  a  road.  If  a  pond  be  five  feet  deep,  and  mud  is  l'uf- 
fered  to  accumulate  to  the  depth  of  one  foot,  the  fifli  are 
deprived  of  one-fifth  part  of  the  water,  which  is  their 
main  fnftenance. 

It  is  evident  that  perch  and  pike  fhould  not  by  any 
means  be  admitted  in:o  No.  3,  becaufe  they  would  devour 
the  (lore;  but  in  all  the  other  numbers,  befides  their  in- 
trinfic  value,  they  are  of  important  fervice,  provided  that 
they  are  ftridtly  confined  to  a  fize  greatly  lubordinate  to 
that  of  the  carp  or  tench  :  for  they  deftroy  not  only  the 
accidental  fifh  which  breed,  but  a’io  feveral  animals, 
wliofe  food  is  the  fame  with  that  of  carp  and  tench,  as 
frogs,  newts,  &c.  Pike,  above  the  weight  of  one  or  two 
pounds,  muft  not  be  admitted  even  amongft  carp  of  the 
larged  fize  and  weight ;  and  as  they  are  of  fo  voracious 
a  nature,  it  is  more  prudent  to  admit  of  perch  only. 

The  aftual, weight  of  fifh  which  any  particular  pond 
is  capable  of  fupporting,  can  only  be  determined  by  ob- 
fervation  and  experience,  as  it  depends  on  the  different 
degrees  of  nutriment  in  different  waters.  It  is  faid  that 
carp  and  tench,  in  waters  which  feed  well,  will,  before 
they  are  aged,  double  their  weight  in  one  year.  The 
third  part  of  an  acre  in  No.  1,  would  probably  be  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  demand  of  any  family  of  four  perfons,  be- 
fides  fervants.  For,  upon  the  calculation  above  given, 
it  would  fupport  nearly  feven  hundred  pounds  of  fifli, 
which  might  be  divided  thus. 

30  brace 
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Sc  brace  of  carp,  of  3lbs.  each  and  upwards. 

50  brace  of  tench,  of  2lb$.  each  and  upwards. 

50  brace  of  perch,  of  ilb.  each  and  upwards. 

150  brace. 

That  is  three  brace  of  fifh,  weighing  at  lead  upwards  of 
twelve  pounds,  for  the  life  of  every  week;  and  allowing 
a  few  ounces  over  in  each  brace,  will  make  up  the  weight 
leven  hundred  pounds. 

Allowing  one  acre  for  No.  5,  one-third  of  an  acre  for 
No.  1,  and  one  acre  and  two-thirds  for  the  intervening 
numbers,  the  whole  water  would  be  three  acres.  Upon 
this  calculation,  the  dock  of  No.  1,  at  one  (hilling  a 
pound,  would  be  worth  thirty-five  pounds  per  annum, 
lo  that  the  value  of  each  acre  would  be  nearly  twelve 
pounds  annually  ;  and  there  is  fcarcely  any  place  in  Eng¬ 
land  but  where  fuch  fifh  would  fell  for  more,  efpecially 
tench. 

No.  1  being  fuppofed  to  be  near  the  houfe,  and  at  no 
great  diftance  from  the  garden  ;  if  the  fifii  diould  not 
thrive  diffidently,  (which  will  be  feen  by  the  difpropor- 
tioned  lize  of  the  head,  and  the  whitenefs  or  palenefs  of 
the  fcales,)  they  may  eafily  be  fupplied  with  more  food 
by  loofe  peafe  from  the  garden  ;  the  fweepings  of  the 
granary,  worms  faved  by  the  gardener  in  digging,  and  ga¬ 
thered  from  the  walks,  and  the  offal  of  the  poultry  killed 
for  the  kitchen  ;  or  by  letting  down  the  water  about  two 
feet,  in  the  fpring  or  dimmer,  where  there  is  a  diffident  fup- 
ply,  and  fowing  the  fides  with  oats,  barley,  rye,  or  wheat, 
very  lightly  raked  in,  and  then  flopping  the  fluice  again. 

Befides  occafionally  fowing  the  fides  of  the  pond  with 
a  little  corn,  another  method  of  fupplying  them  with 
food  fliould  be  pradifed,  which  is  known  but  by  few, 
and  cods  but  little.  Float-fefcue-grafs  is  what  fifh  are 
-  extremely  fond  of,  both  the  leaves  and.  feed,  and  is  very 
nutritious.  It  grows  very  luxuriantly  in  {hallow  water, 
puts  out  roots  at  every  joint,  and  is  -found  growing  natu¬ 
rally  in  many  parts  of  England.  Plant  fome  of  this  along 
the  edge  of  the  pond,  and,  if  cattle  do  not  eat  it,  the 
feed  will  be  ripe  in  July,  and  afford  food  for  the  fifh. 

In  ponds  already  flocked,  but  not  accurately  regulated, 
it  would  be  advifeable  to  begin  with  that  which  has  the 
moll  pike,  otherwife  with  No.  4,  or  what  is  intended  for 
No.  4,  and  throw  all  the  fifh  under  five  inches  length  imo 
No.  5,  and  the  larger,  according  to  their  fizes,  into  the 
other  numbers ;  and  fo  on  with  No.  3,  2,  1.  Store-fifh 
procured  elfewhere,  if  taken  in  Cummer,  fliould  be  moved 
in  the  night,  in  clean  draw  wetted  occafionally  after  they 
are  packed  ;  except  perch  and  pike,  which  can  only  be 
carried  in  clean  river  or  pond  water.  In  removing  fifii 
from  one  pond  to  another,  they  fliould  be  fir  ft  put  into 
tubs  of  water  already  prepared  for  them,  and  afterwards 
carried  in  buckets  without  water.  I11  taking  pike  or  perch, 
great  care  muft  be  obferved  to  avoid  railing  mud  in  the 
water. 

I11  breeding-ponds,  all  water-fowls,  as  geefe,  ducks,  &c. 
fliould  be  difcou raged,  and  herons  in  particular  deftroyed. 
If  any  white  fifii,  as  roach,  dace,  &c.  fliould  be  found, 
they  are  to  be  taken  ;  and  if  there  be  a  fquare  piece  of 
water  for  large  pike,  they  fliould  be  put  into  it  as  food 
for  the  pike,  liels  may  be  put  with  advantage  into  any 
except  the  breeding-pond,  in  lieu  of  perch,  or  fome  of 
each  fort.  The  moft  eafy  way  of  taking  them  is  by  trim¬ 
mers,  laid  over- ni'g lit,  baited  with  fmall  fifii,  not  with 
worms  ;  otherwife  they  may  catch  the  carp  ;  or  with  a 
fmall  thief-net  baited  with  white  fifii. 

Common  fewcrs  and  drains  from  the  laundry  are  preju¬ 
dicial  to  fifh  ;  fo  are  the  leaves  falling  from  trees  in  great 
quantities,  which  fliould  be  immediately  raked  out.  The 
life  of  grains  fliould  likewife  be  avoided  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties,  as  having  little  nourifhment  whilft  they  are  thus 
waflied  by  the  water.  It  is  obvious,  that  this  method  of 
regulating  fifii,  will  apply  with  its  full  effedt  in  larger 
fpaces  of  water;  it  will  likewife  apply  in  a  confiderable 
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degree  to  fmaller  pieces ;  even  where  the  change  is  but 
from  a  pond  for  the  life  of  cattle  to  a  Angle  canal  in  a 
garden,  which,  if  narrow  and  long,  may  be  divided  by 
boards  with  lome  holes  bored  for  the  water  to  make  a 
current  through  them.  In  fituations  near  the  great  in¬ 
land  manufadhires,  and  near  the  turnpike  roads  leading 
from  an  eafy  diftance  to  the  metropolis,  water  may  be 
made,  by  this  kind  of  management,  witli  little  trouble 
or  expenfe,  to  produce  a  large  annual  rent. 

FISH'TOWN,  a  town  of  Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Calbari. 

FISH'WOMAN,  f.  A  woman  that  fells  fifii  about  the 
ftreets. — In  the  other  kind  of  burlefque,  that  of  Scarron, 
Dido  and  iEneas  fpoke  like  fjhwomeu  and  porters.  J.  War- 
ton's  EJfay  on  Pope. 

FISH'Y,  adj.  [from  Confiding  of  fifh.  Inha¬ 

bited  by  fifii  : 

Bait  the  barb’d  fteel,  and  from  the  JiJhy  flood 
Appeafe  th’  afflictive  fierce  defire  of  food.  Pope. 

Having  the  qualities  or  form  of  fifii. — Few  eyes  have 
efcaped  the  picture  of  mermaids,  that  is,  according  to 
Horace,  a  monfter  with  a  woman’s  head  above,  and  Jifiy 
extremity  below.  Brown. 

FI'SMES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrict  of 
Rheims,  on  the  Vefie  :  five  leagues  north-weft  of  Rlieims, 
and  twelve  north-weft  of  Chalons-fur  Marne.  Lat.  49.  18- 
N.  Ion.  2i .  20.  E.  Ferro.  - 

FISSA'TO,  a  feaport  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country 
of  Tripoli:  ninety  miles  north-weftof  Tripoli.  Lat.  33.  50. 
N.  Ion.  12.  E.  Greenwich. 

FIS'SIDENS  of  Iledwig,  the  Dicranum  of  Sckreber ;  a 
genus  comprehending  feveral  fpecies  of  mofs,  belonging 
to  Linnaeus’s  genera  of  Mnium,  Bryum,  and  Hypnum; 
which  fee. 

FIS'SILE,  adj.  \_fJJUis,  Lat.]  Having  the  fibres  or 
grain  in  a  certain  direction,  fo  as  to  be  cleft. — This  cry- 
ftal  is  a  pellucid  fjjile  (tone,  clear  as  water  or  cryftal  of 
the  rock,  and  without  colour  ;  enduring  a  red  heat  with¬ 
out  lofing  its  tranfparency,  and  in  a  very  ftrong  heat  cal¬ 
cining  without  fufion.  Newton. 

FlSSI'LITY,yi  The  quality  of  admitting  to  be  cloven. 
FlS'SIPED,  adj.  \_JiJJus ,  cloven,  and  pes,  Lat.  a  foot.] 
Clovenfooted. 

FIS'SIPFDE,  f.  A  cloven-footed  animal. 

FIS'SUR E,  f.  \_ftjfura,  Lat.  fiffure ,  Fi\]  A  cleft  ;  a 
narrow  chafm  where  a  breach  lias  been  made. — The  gaping 
figures  to  receive  the  rain.  Thomjon. — In  forgery,  a  crack 
either  in  the  fkull,  or  in  a  bone."  It  differs  from  a  frac¬ 
ture,  inafmuch  as  a  fra 61  ore  is  tranfverfe  or  oblique,  but 
a  fiffure  is  longitudinal.  See  the  article  Surgery. 

To  FIS'SURF,  v.  a.  To  cleave;  to  make  a  fiffure. — 
By  a  fall  or  blow  the  fkull  may  be  fifi'urcd  or  fra 61  tired. 
V/ifcman. 

FIST,  f.  [pj%  Sax.]  The  hand  clenched  with  the 
fingers  doubled  down,  ill  order  to  give  a  blow,  or  keep 
hold.' — 'Anger  caufeth  palenefs  in  fome;  in  others-trenu 
bling,  fwelling,  and  bending  the  fift.  Bacon. 

And  the  fame  hand  into  a  fifii  may  clofe, 

Which  inftantly  a  palm  expanded  fliows.  Denham. 

To  FIST,  v.  a.  To  ftrike  with  the  fift. — I  faw  him  fpurn- 
ing  and  fijling  hen  1110ft  unmercifully.  Dryden. — To  gripe- 
with  the  fill  : 

We  have  been  down  together  in  my  deep, 

Unbuckling  he\ms,  fifing  each  other’s  throat.  Shakefpeare . 

FISTEL'LA,  or  Fefza,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  em¬ 
pire  of  Morocco  ;  the  inhabitants  are  rich,  courteous, 
and  warlike  .:  150  miles  north-eaft  of  Morocco. 

FI S'TER,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  diccefe  of  Bergen 
fixteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Stavanger. 

FIS'TICUFFS,/.  Battle  with  the  fift;  blows  with  the 
fift. — My  invention  and  judgment  are  perpetually  at  fifti- 
cufFs ,  ’till  they  have  quite  dikibled  each  other.  Swift. 

FIS'  FI  NUT. 
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FIS'TINUT,  f.  The  piftachio  nut. 

FIS'TRITS,  or  New  Bystrzit,  a  town  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  circle  of  Bechin:  twenty-eight  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Iglau,  and  twenty-eight  eaftof  Budvveis.  Lat.  39.  53.  N. 
Ion.  31  50.  E.  Ferro. 

FIS'TULA,/.  [Lat.  fiftiik,  Fr.]  A  finuous  ulcer,  ge¬ 
nerally  callous  within.  There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  this 
ulcer, as JlJluUiinano,  fifhi'la epididymis,  j'ljlulala  chrymalis ,  fijlula 
in  perinao,  &c.  for  the  treatment  and  cure  of  all  which. 
Ice  the  article  Surgery. — That fifiula  which  is  recent  is 
the  eafieft  of  cure  :  thole  of  a  long  continuance  are  ac¬ 
companied  with  ulceration  of  the  gland,  and  caries  in  the 
bone.  Wifeman. 

FIS'TULA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Cassio. 

FIS'TULAR,  adj.  Hollow  like  a  pipe. 
FISTULA'RIA,  f.  [from  fifiula,  a  pipe.]  In  ichthy¬ 
ology,  the  Pipe  Fish  :  generic  charadter,  the  jaws  at  the 
extremity  of  a  long  tube.  This  pipe  or  tube,  which  is 
of  contiderable  length,  confilts  of  three  thin,  broad,  dia¬ 
phanous,  bones,  connedted  by  a  tranfparent  membrane  : 
the  upper  bone,  which  is  like  a  covered  fpout,  is  a  part 
of  the  cranium,  and  the  fide  ones  are  merely  productions 
of  the  opercula  :  this  (Iructure,  which  gives  the  mem¬ 
brane  liberty  to  expand,  enables  the  ft  fit  to  fwallow  fub- 
ftances  thicker  than  the  tube  itfelf.  The  body  is  narrow 
and  round,  gently  tapering  from  the  jaws  to  the  tail. 
Both  Indies  produce  thefe  fifties  ;  yet  they  were  unknown 
to  the  ancient  naturalifts.  There  are  only  three  fpecies 
of  this  genus,  viz. 

1.  Fiftularia  tabacaria,  the  tobacco-pipe  fifh .  Specific 
character,  a  long  briftle  of  the  nature  of  whalebone,  ariling 
from  the  middle  of  the  tail-fin,  which  is  bilid.  There  are  7 
rays  in  the  membrane  of  the  gills,  15  in  the  pedloral  fins,  6 
in  the  ventrals,  13  in  the  anal,  15  in  the  tail,  and  14  in 
the  dorfal.  The  head  is  very  long,  quadrangular,  and 
radiated  at  the  fides.  The  aperture  of  the  mouth  is 
wide,  and  in  an  oblique  direftiou  ;  the  lower  jaw  is  fome- 
what  longer  than  the  upper  ;  the  teeth  are  fmall  ;  the 
tongue  moveable  ;  the  noftrils  double,  fituated  near  the 
eyes,  which  are  large,  with  a  black  pupil  and  lilvery  iris. 
The  opercula  confift  each  of  one  thin  plate  ;  the  aper¬ 
ture  wide.  The  body  is  devoid  of  vifible  feales,  flat  in 
the  front  part,  and  rounded  towards  the  tail.  The  belly 
is  long;  the  fins  fliort,  the  rays  madly  four-branched. 
The  colour  is  brown  on  the  back,  (potted  with  blue  ; 
fides  and  belly  filvery;  fins  red.  This  fpecies  inhabits 
th.e  feas  of  both  Indies,  and  at  Brafil  :  Maurice  found  it 
at  Brafil,  and  Plumier  at  the  Antilles  ;  Catefby  and  Brown 
obferved  it  at  Jamaica;  Gronovitts  fays  it  is  a  native  of 
the  fea  of  Guiana ;  and  Parra  noticed  it  at  the  Havannah. 
It  will  grow  three  or  four  feet  long,  living  on  fmall  fry 
and  lobfters  ;  but  it  is  very1  lean,  therefore  only  eaten  by 
the  poor.  The  briftle  which  fprings  out  of  the  tail  is 
fometimes  very  long,  and  is  articulated  like  the  rays  of 
the  fins. — This  fifh  is  corredtly  delineated  in  the  annexed 
engraving,  at  fig.  3. 

In  Linke’s  cabinet  at  Leipfic  there  is  a  variety  of  this 
fpecies,  with  a  double  briftle  in  the  tail,  and  the  long  tu¬ 
bular  head  ferrated  on  botli  fides.  The  briftle,  indeed, 
may  have  been  fplit  by  accident,  as  the  bri files  are  much 
thinner  than  the  whole  one  ufually  is  ;  whether  the  ferra- 
ture  of  the  tube  is  a  mark  of  the  male  fifh,  can  only  be 
determined  by  future  examination.  .  Xhe  head  of  this 
ferrated  fifh  is  (hewn  at  fig.  4  in  the  fame  engraving. 

2.  Filaria  Chinenfis,  the  Chinefe  trumpet-fifh.  Spe¬ 
cific  character,  no  teeth  in  the  mouth,  the  tail-fin  round¬ 
ed,  no  appendage.  The  membrane  of  the  gills  has  four 
rays,  the  pectoral  fins  13,  the  ventrals  10,  the  anal  and 
dorfal  11  each,  and  the  tail  23.  The  head  is  long,  with¬ 
out  feales,  comprefled,  fomewhat  broad  at  the  top,  and 
fharp  underneath,  fomewhat  in  form  of  the  blade  of  a 
razor.  The  lower  is  a  little  longer  than  the  upper,  which 
is  joined  in  the  middle  to  the  upper  bone;  while  the  lower 
one  is  faftened  end  wife  to  the  lateral  bones.  The  mouth 
is  fmall,  in  an  oblique  direction,  and  the  iip-bones  are 
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broad.  This  fifh  has  no  tongue  ;  the  palate  fmooth. 
The  noftrils  are  double,  and  placed  near  the  eyes.  The 
eyes  are  round,  and  near  the  cranium;  pupil  black; 
iris  filvery.  The  body  is  narrow,  compreffcd,  and  cover¬ 
ed  with  fmall  feales  which  are  hard  and  ferrated.  The 
back  and  belly  are  round.  The  body  is  nearly  of  the 
fame  breadth  from  the  head  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  where 
it  narrows  all  at  once.  The  fins  are  fliort,  with  foft 
branched  rays,  except  the  firft.  Before  the  dorfal  fin, 
there  are  nine  fliort  fpines,  bent  backwards,  and  (landing 
apart ;  they  are  attached  to  a  thin  (kin,  which  has  the 
power  of  drawing  them  flat  as  into  a  groove.  This  fifh  is 
of  a  reddifh  colour,  varied  with  longitudinal  bluiflt 
ftripes,  and  a  number  of  dark  brown  fpots.  It  is  found 
in  both  the  Indies.  Valentyn  faw  it  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
Plumier  at  the  Antilles;  Commerfon  at  Cavita  in  the 
Philippines,  and  at  China  ;  and,  what  may  appear  ex¬ 
traordinary,  it  has  been  found  foffil  among  the  volcanic 
ftrata  of  Mount  Bolca  near  Verona  ;  (fee  Ickthyolithologie 
d.es  Environs  de  Verone,  par  Gazola .)  It  grows  from  two  to 
three  feet  long,  or  more,  feeding  on  worms,  and  the  fryof 
other  fifh  ;  the  flefh  is  tough  and  lean.  Cepede  makes  it 
a  diftinct  genus. — This  beautiful  fpecies  is  reprefented  in 
the  engraving  at  fig.  3. 

3.  Filaria  patadoxa,  the  doubtful  pipe-fifli.  Specific 
charadter,  body  reticulated  with  prominent  lines;  tail 
lanceolate  ;  two  dorfal  fins.  In  the  firft  dorfal  fin  3  rays, 
18  in  the  fecond,  25  in  the  pedtorals,  7  in  the  ventrals,  12 
in  the  anal,  14m  the  tail.  Cepede  has  naade  this  a  diftindt 
genus,  which  lie  calls  Solenoftonuis.  The  fpecies  was 
firft  deferibed  by  Pallas.  It  inhabits  Amboy na  ;  and  is 
about  two  feet  long.  Body  whitifh-afh,  with  obfolete 
brown  ftripes;  the  fir  ft  dorfal  fin  and  tail  blackifh  ;  com- 
prelfed,  arid  fpinous  at  the  inter fedtions  of  the  lines ;  back 
perfectly  triangular;  belly,  towards  the  ventral'  fins, 
nearly  triangular,  and  behind  them  narrow,  and  equally 
fix-fided  ;  tail  fienderer,  comprefled,  and  feven-fided. 
The  head  is  rather  fmall  ;  eyes  large,  placed  at  the  bate 
of  the  fnout,  with  a  triangular  fpine  on  each  fide  before 
the  orbits;  fnout  very  long,  defeending;  ftraight,  horny, 
flattifli  comprefled,  (lender  beneath,  with  two  longitudinal 
ribs,  and  a  fmall  conic  fpine  on  each  fide  towards  the 
back  ;  jaws  amending  at  the  end,  pointed,  flattened  at  the 
fides,  dilatable,  the  lower  a  little  fhorter  ;  mouth  fmall  ; 
nape  three-fpined  ;  gill-coverts  very  thin,  fmall,  radiate, 
with  a  few  prominent  lines.  Firft  dorfal  fin  long,  reclin¬ 
ed,  with  fmall  black  bands,  the  rays  limple  ;  pedloral, 
very  broad  ;  ventrals,  very  large,  the  rays  deeply  many- 
cleft,  and  connedled  by  a  lax  membrane,  forming  a  longi¬ 
tudinal  pouch. 

FISTULA'RIA,/.  in  botany.  See  Pedicularis. 

FIT,  f.  [from  fight,  Skinner,  ever/fit  of  a  difeafe  being 
a  ftruggle  of  nature  ;  from  viit  in  Flemifh,  frequent,  Junius.] 
A  paroxyfm  or  exacerbation  of  any  intermittent  diftern- 
per. — Small  ftones  and  gravel  colledl  and  become  very 
large  in  the  kidneys,  in  which  cafe  a  fit  of  the  (lone  in  that 
part  is  the  cure.  Sharp. — Any  fliort  return  after  intermif- 
fion  ;  interval. — Religion  is  not  the  bufinefs  of  fome  fits 
only  and  intervals  of  our  life,  to  be  taken  up  at  certain 
days  and  hours,  but  a  fyftem  of  precepts  to  be  regarded 
in  all  our  conduit.  Rogers. 

Thus  o'er  the  dying  lamp  tlft  unfteady  flame 
Hangs  qaiv’ring  on  a  point,  leaps  off  by  fits, 

And  falls  again  as  loth  to  quit  its  hold.  Addifon. 

Any  violent  •affedtion-  of  mind  or  body. — An  ambitious 
man  puts  it  in  the  power  of  every  malicious  tongue  to 
throw  him  into  a  Jit  of  melancholy.  AddiJ'on. — D  border  ; 
diftemperature  : 

For  your  hufband,  • 

He’s  noble,  wife,  judicious,  and  beft  knows 
The  fits  o’  tip  feafon.  Siiakefptare. 

It  is  ufed  without  an  epithet  of  diferimination,  for  the 
hyftericai  diforders  of  women,  and  the  convulfions  of 

children  ; 
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children  ;  and  by  the  vulgar  for  the  epilepfy. — Mrs.  Bull 
was  fo  much  enraged,  that  (lie  fell  downright  into  a  fit. 
Arbuthnot's  John  Bull. — It  was  anciently  ufed  for  any  recom¬ 
mencement  after  intermifiion.  The  parts  of  a  fong,  or 
cantos  of  a  poem,  were  called  fits. 

FIT,  adj.  [vittcn,  Flemifh,  Junius.]  Qualified;  proper: 
with  for  before  the  noun,  and  to  before  the  verb. — Men  of 
valour, yit  to  go  out  for  war  and  battle,  i  Chron. 

He  lends  him  vain  Goliah’s  facred  fword, 

The  fitteji  help  juft  fortune  could  afford.  Cowley. 

This  fury  fit  for  her  intent  (lie  chofe, 

One  who  delights  in  wars  and  human  woes.  Dryden. 

Convenient;  meet;  proper;  right. — It  is  fit  for  a  man  to 
know  his  own  abilities  and  weaknelfes,  and  not  think 
himfelf  obliged  to  imitate  all  that  he  thinks  fit  to  praife. 
Boyle. 

To  FIT,  v.  a.  [vittcn,  Flemiffi,  Junius.']  To  accommo¬ 
date  to  any  thing;  to  fuit  one  thing  to  another. — The 
carpenter  marketh  it  out  with  a  line  :  he  fittctk  it  with 
planes.  Ifa.  xliv.  13. 

Would  fate  permit 
To  my  defires  I  might  my  fortune  ft, 

Troy  I  would  raife.  Denham. 

To  accommodate  a  perfon  with  any  thing:  as,  The  tailor 
fits  his  cuftomer. — A  truffmaker  fitted  the  child  with  a  pair 
of  boddice,  ftift'ened  on  the  lame  fide.  Wfeman. — To  be 
adapted  to  ;  to  fuit  any  thing. — As  much  of  the  (lone  as 
was  contiguous  to  the  marcafite,  fitted  the  marcafite  fo 
clofe  as  if  it  had  been  formerly  liquid.  Boyle. 

To  Fit  out.  To  furniffi  ;  to  equip  ;  to  fupply  with 
neceffaries  or  decoration. — The  Englilh  fleet  could  not 
be  paid  and  manned,  and  fitted  out,  unlefs  we  encouraged 
trade  and  navigation.  Addifon. 

To  Fit  up.  To  furniffi  ;  to  make  proper  for  the  ufe  or 
reception  of  any. — He  has  fitted  up  his  farm.  Pope. 

To  FIT,  v.  n.  To  be  proper ;  to  be  becoming  : 

Nor  fits  it  to  prolong  the  feaft, 

Timelefs,  indecent,  but  retire  to  reft.  Pope. 

FITCH,  /.  [A  colloquial  corruption  of  vetch.]  A 
fmall  kind  of  wild  pea  : 

Now  is  the  feafon 

For  fowing  of  fitches ,  of  beans,  and  of  peafon.  Tajfer. 

FIT'CFIAT,  or  Fitchew,^  [ fifau, Fr .  fife,  Dut.] 
A  little  animal  that  robs  hen-roofts  and  warrens. 
Skinner  calls  him  the  finking  ferret ;  a  fpecies  of  weafel. 
See  the  article  Mustela. — The  fitchat ,  the  fulimart, 
and  the  like  creatures,  live  upon  the  face  and  within  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  Walton. 

FITCH'BURGH,  a  poll-town  of  the  American  States, 
in  Malfachufletts,  Worcefter  county  :  twenty-three  miles 
north  of  Worcefter,  twenty-four  from  Concord,  and  forty- 
two  north-weft  of  Bofton,  containing  1131  inhabitants. 

FIT'FIL  HEAD,  a  cape  of  Scotland,  on  the  weft 
coaft,  near  the  fouth  extremity  of  Mainland,  one  of  the 
Shetland lilands.  Lat.  59.50.  N.  Ion.  1.29.  E.  Edinburgh. 

FIT'FUL,  adj.  Varied  by  paroxyfms ;  di bordered  by 
change  of  maladies  : 

Duncan  is  in  his  grave  ; 

After  life’s fitfuniever  lie  fleeps  well.  Shahfpeare. 

FIT'LY,  adv.  Properly  ;  juftly  ;  reafonably. — The 
whole  of  our  duty  may  be  expretfed  moll  fitly  by  departing 
from  evil.  Tillotfon. — Commodioufly  ;  meetly. — An  ani¬ 
mal,  in  order  to  be  moveable  muff:  be  flexible  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  is  fitly  made  of  feparate  and  fmall  folid  parts,  re¬ 
plete  with  proper  fluids.  Arbuthnot. 

To  take  a  latitude, 

Sun  dr  liars  are  fitlief  view’d 

At  their  brightelL;  but  to  conclude 

Of  longitudes,  what  other  way  have  we 

But  to  mark  when,  and  where,  the  dark  tclipfesbe.  Dtnne, 
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FIT'MENT,  f.  Something  adapted  to  a  particular 
purpofe.  Not  ufed. 

Poor  befeeming  ;  ’twas  a  fitment  for 

The  purpofe  I  then  follow’d.  Shakcfpcare. 

FIT'NESS,  f.  Propriety;  meetnefs  ;  juftnefs;  reafon- 
ablenefs : 

Wer’t  my  fitnfs 

To  let  thefe  hands  obey  my  boiling  blood, 

They’re  apt  enough  to  di.flocate  and  tear 

Thy  flefti  and  bones.  Shakefpeare. 

Convenience  ;  commodify  ;  the  ftate  of  being  fit : 

Nor  time  nor  place 

Did  then  cohere,  and  yet  you  would  make  both  : 

They’ve  made  themfelves,  and  that  their fitncfs  now 
Does  unmake  you.  Shakefpeare. 

FIT'TER,  f.  The  perfon  or  thing  that  confers  fitnefs 

for  any  thing. — Sowing  the  fandy  gravelly  land  in  De- 
vonfhire  and  Cornwall  with  French  furze  feed,  they 
reckon  a  great  improver  of  their  land,  and  a  fitter  of  it 
for  corn.  Mortimer. — [From  fetta,  Ital .  fetzeyi,  Ger.]  A 
fmall  piece  :  as,  To  cut  into  fitters.  Skinner. 

FITT-WEED,  f.  in  botany.  See  Eryngium. 

FITZ ,  f.  [Norman,  from  fils,  a  fon,  Fr.]  A  fon.  It 
is  ufed  in  law  and  genealogy  ;  as  Fitzherbert ,  the  fon  of 
Herbert  ;  Fitzjamcs,  the  fon  of  James  ;  Fitzthomas,  the  fon 
of  Thomas;  Fitzroy,  the  Ion  of  the  king.  It  was  ori¬ 
ginally  applied  to  illegitimate  children. 

FITZHER'BERT  (Anthony),  a  learned  Englilh 
lawyer,  youngeft  fon  of  Ralph  Fitzherbert,  elq.  of  Nor- 
bury,  in  the  county  of  Derby.  He  ftudied  at  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Oxford,  and  afterwards  entered  at  one  of  the 
inns  of  court,  where  he  purfued  the  (ludy  of  the  lavr 
with  great  diligence  and  fuccefs.  In  1311,  he  attained 
degree  of  ferjeant  at  law,  and  received  the  honour  ot  the 
knighthood  from  Henry  VIII.  That  king,  in  1523,  ap¬ 
pointed  him  one  of  the  juftices  of  the  court  of  common- 
pleas,  in  which  office  he  palled  the  remainder  ol  his  life9 
with  great  reputation  for  his  legal  knowledge,  and  inte¬ 
grity.  It  is  mentioned  to  his  honour,  that  he  ventured  to 
oppofe  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  Wolfey,  in  the  height 
of  his  favour.  Either  through  a  prudential  forefight  of 
changes,  or  from  a  confcientious  motive,  he  exacted  a 
promife  from  his  children  on  his  death-bed  that  they 
w'ould  neither  accept  grants,  nor  make  purchafes,  of  lands 
of  the  diffolved  religious  foundations;  to  which,  it  is 
faid,  they  conftantly  adhered.  Sir  Anthony  died,  at  an. 
advanced  age,  in  1538,  leaving  a  numerous  pofterity,  who 
became  the  founders  of  leveral  confiderable  families  in 
Derbyfhire,  particularly  to  that  of  the  fecond  hufband 
of  the  prefent  celebrious  Mrs.  Fitzherbert ;  and  who,  in. 
general,  adhered  to  the  Roman  catholic  religion.  This 
judge  is  principally  know'n  by  his  works  on  the  laws  of 
England,  which  have  been  much  valued  for  their  learning 
and  method.  They  are:  1.  The  Grand  Abridgment, 
1319;  a. colleflion  of  cafes  abridged.  2.  The  Office  and 
Authority  of  Juftices  of  Peace,  1538.  3.  The  Office  of 

Sheriffs,  Bailiffs  of  Liberties,  Efcheaters,  Conftables, 
Coroners,  &c.  1338.  4.  Of  the  Diverfity  of  Courts. 

3.  Natura  Brevium  novel,  1534.  The  above  are  moftly 
written  in  law  French,  but  have  been  tranftated  into 
Englilh. 

FITZJ  A'MES  (James),  duke  of  Berwick,  a  general  of 
great  worth  and  ability,  natural  Ion  of  our  James  II.  by 
Arabella  Churchill,  fiffer  to  the  great  duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough.  He  was  born  in  1671,  at  Moulins  in  France, 
where  his  mother  Ilopt  on  returning  from  the  baths  of 
Bourbon.  He  was  early  initiated  in  arms,  and  was  prefent 
at  the  fiege  of  Buda  and  battle  of  Mohatz  in  1686  and 
s 68 7 .  On  his  return,  his  father  conferred  upon  him  the 
title  of  baron  Bofworth,  earl  of  Tinmouth,  and  duke  of 
Berwick,  with  the  order  of  the  garter.  He  accompanied 
James  in  his  retreat  to  France  at  the  Revolution,  and 
afterwards  went  ever  to  Ireland  to  command  in  the  ab- 
5  S  fence 
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fe-Ke  of  lord  Tyrconnel.  He- was  at  the  fiege  of  Lon- 
derry,  and  battle  of  the  Boyne  ;  and  when  all  was  loft  in 
that  country,  he  returned,  and  ferved  in  the  armies  of 
Louis  XIV.  That  king  made,  him  a  lieutenant-general 
in  1693;  and  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  various  actions 
in  Flanders  during  many  fubfequent  -campaigns.  At  the 
battle  of  Nerwinden  he  was  taken  prifoner,  and  exchanged 
againft  the  duke  of  Ormond.  In  1703,  he  was  appointed 
commander  in  chief  of  the  troops  lent  into  Spain  to„the 
afliftance  of  Philip  V.  That  court  was  the  feat  of  in¬ 
trigues  of  different  parties,  which  all  attempted  to  gain 
him.  He  united  with  none  of  them,  but  attended  folely 
to  the  interefls  of  the  monarchy  ;  and  in  a  Angle  cam¬ 
paign  he  reduced  a  number  of  important  places.  Recalled 
to  France  for  reafons  of  (late,  he  was  employed  in  1705 
to  quell  the  fanatical  revolters  in  the  Cevennes.  By  vi¬ 
gorous  and  fevere  meafures  he  reflored  tranquillity  in  that 
didrift  within  fix  months,  and  then  marched  to  the  fiege 
of  Nice,  which  he  took.  The  ftaff  of  marfhal  of  France, 
conferred  in  1706,  was  the  reward  of  his  fuccefs.  He 
returned  to  the  command  in  Spain,  and  fignalifed  his  mili¬ 
tary  fkill  by  a  campaign  in  which,  without  fighting  a  bat¬ 
tle,  he  obliged  the  enemy  to  evacuate  Cadille.  The 
campaign  of  1707  was  rendered  more  brilliant  by  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  Almanza,  in  which  the  Englilh  and  their  allies, 
commanded  by  lord  Galloway,  met  with  a  total  defeat. 
On  this  occafion  the  duke  of  Berwick  was  rewarded  with 
the  dukedoms  of  Liria  and  Xerica  in  Valentia,  the  rank 
of  a  grandee  of  Spain  of  the  fir  ft  clafs,  and  the  order  of 
the  golden  fleece.  He  afterwards  aflifted  in  the  redu6tion 
of  Valentia  and  Arragon  ;  and  being  then  recalled  by 
Louis  XIV.  he  was  intruded  with  the  army  on  the  Rhine, 
oppofed  to  that  of  the  empire.  He  commanded  in  Dau- 
phine  in  1710,  11,  and  12  ;  where,  with  admirable  (kill, 
he  foiled  all  fhe  attempts  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  with  a 
fuperior  army,  to  break  into  France.  In  the  fird  of  thefe 
years  he  was  created  a  duke  and  peer  of  France,  by  the 
title  of  Fitz-James.  He  was  next  Cent  into  Catalonia,  and 
in  1714  he  put  an  end  to  the  refidance  to  king  Philip  by 
the  capture  of  Barcelona.  When  the  fluftuating  politics 
of  the  time  had  made  France  the  enemy  of  Spain,  in  1719, 
he  obeyed  his  military  duty  in  taking  the  command  of  an 
army  dellined  to  invade  the  latter  country,  though  at¬ 
tached  to  it  by  the  highed  honours,  and  he  made  himfelf 
mader  of  Fontarabiu  and  St.  Sebadian.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  commander  in  chief  of  the  troops  in  the  fouth- 
wedern  provinces  of  France,  and  was  decorated  with  the 
order  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  In  1730,  he  was  made  gover- 
'nor  of  Strafburg.  When  the  war  was  renewed  between 
the  empire  and  France,  he  was  appointed  general  of  the 
•  French  army  in  Germany;  and  in  1734  undertook  the 
fiege  of  Philipfbnrgh.  Before  t hat  place  he  was  killed 
by  a  cannon-diot  on  June  12,  at  the  age  of  fixty-three. 
He  left  one  fon  by  his  fird  wife,  w  ho  became  duke  of 
Liria  in  Spain  ;  and  a  large  family  by  the  fecond,  the 
elded  of  whom  was  duke  of  Fitz-James  in  France.  The 
peculiar  talent  of  this  great  general  was  defenlive  war; 
and  precil'ely  in  his  (teps  trod  the  truly  celebrated  Ame¬ 
rican  general,  Wadiington.  Some  of  his  campaigns  of 
this  kind  are  judged  to  be  mader-pieces  in  the  art.  His 
natural  temper  appeared  fuitable  to  this  dedination  ;  it 
was  cold,  referved,  and  moderately  audere.  He  had  no¬ 
thing  brilliant  in  his  charafter,  but  by  his  caution  and 
.  good  fenfe  was  preferved  from  the  midakes  fo  often  com¬ 
mitted  by  perfons  of  the  oppofite  call  of  mind.  .He  was 
a  man  of  principle;  fincere,  upright,  and  difintereded, 
laudably  attached  to  religion,  without  the  weakneffes  of 
his  father.  He  made  few  profellions.of  friendflfip,  but  no 
man  performed  more  Cervices  to  his  friends.  He  was  u'n- 
odentatious.and  frugal  in  his.  own  expences,  but  the  obli¬ 
gation  he  thought  himfelf  under  to  aflift  the  numerous 
exiles  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  his  family,  kept  him 
in  ftraitened  circumftances.  He  avoided  all  intrigues, 
and  never  fpoke  ill  of  any  one  ;  his  pra£tice  was,  when 
he  thought  himfelf  ill-ufed,  to  go  direftly  to  theinfulting 
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perfon,  and  tell  him  his  mind  ;  after  which  he  faid  no 
more.  He  edimated  his  own  merit  with  modedy,  but 
with  judnefs  ;  and  fuch  was  the  general  opinion  of  him, 
that  his  death  was  regarded  by  the  French  as  a  public 
calamity. 

FITZSTE'PHEN  (William),  a  learned  Englifli  monk 
in  the  twelfth  century,  defcended  from  a  Norman  family, 
and  was  born  in  London.  By  hislearning  and  abilities  he 
recommended  himfelf  to  the  notice  of  Thomas  Becket, 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  became  his  patron,  and 
admitted  him  to  habits  of  intimacy  and  frienddiip.  To 
that  prelate  he  fteadily  adhered  through  his  different  re- 
verfes  of  fortune,  and  attended  carefully  upon  him  during 
his  exile.  After  the  murder  of  Becket,  he  (hewed  his 
regard  for  his  memory  by  drawing  up  a  well-written  life 
of  that  prelate,  in  the  Latin  language,  which  made  its 
appearance  1174.  The  introductory  part  of  it  is  an  object 
of  curiofity,  as  it  contains  a  defcription  of  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  a  detail  of  the  manners  and  cudoms  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  in  the  author’s  time.  It  is  the  earlied  account  of 
London  extant,  and  may  be  met  with  at  the  end  of  Stowe’s 
Survey  of  the  Cities  of  London  and  Wedminfter.  Fitz- 
ftephen  died  in  the  year  1 1 91 . 

r ITZWIL'LI  AM,  a  towndiip  of  the  American  States, 
in  Chediire  county,  New  Hampdiire  :  fixteen  miles  eaft 
ot  Connefticut  river,  and  feparated  from  Royaldon  in 
Worceder  county,  Maffachuffetts,  by  the  State  line.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1773,  and  contains  1038  inhabitants* 

FIVE,  adj.  [pip,  Sax.]  Four  and  one  ;  half  of  ten.— 
No  perfon,  no  incident,  but  mud  be  of  life  to  carry  on  the 
main  defign  :  all  things  elfe  are  like  fix  fingers  to  the 
hand,  when  nature,  which  is  fuperfluous  in  nothing,  can 
do  her  work  with  jive.  Dryden. 

FIVE  HORSES  HEADS,  a  chain  of  rocks  fituated 
near  the  ferry  of  Suytjeen  in  China,  as  much  dreaded  as 
Scylla  and  Cliarybdis  were  of  old,  for  tile  frequent  fliip- 
wrecks  near  them.  They  are  of  a  columnar  form,  and 
appear  as  if  placed  in  order  by  human  art. 

FIVE  ISLAND  HARBOUR,  a  bay  on  the  wed  coaft 
of  the  idand  of  Antigua.  Lat.  3  7 .  13.  N.  Ion.  61.  35.  W. 
Greenwich. 

FTVEFOLD,  adj.  Five  in  one. — And  bids  his  men 
bring  out  the  jivefold  twift.  W.  Browne. — Multiplied  by 
five  ;  repeated  five  times. 

FI' VEFOLD,  adv.  [from  the adj. ]  So  as  to  amount  to 
five  times  as  much. 

Fl'VEL,  a  river  of  the  Unite-d  Dutch  States,  which 
runs  into  the  Ems,  near  Delfzyl  ;  it  gives  name  to  a  final! 
country  on  its  banks,  between  Groningen  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Ems;  containing  twenty-five  fmall  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages. 

FI'VELEAVED  GRASS,  f.  Cinquefoil ;  a  fpecies 
of  clover. 

FIVES,  f.  A  kind  of  play  with  a  ball,  (truck  by  the 
hand,  or  with  a  battledore,  againd  a  wall. 

FIUMA'RA  DI  MURO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Calabria  Ultra  :  eight  miles  north  of  Reggio. 

FIUMAREL'LA  (La),  a  river  of  Italy,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples,  which  runs  into  the  Gulf  of  Squillace-s 
two  miles  fouth  of  Cantazaro. 

FlU'ME.  See  St.  Veit, 

FIU'ME  FRED'DO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  province  of  Calabria  Citra  :  eleven  miles 
wed-fouth-wed  of  Cofenza. 

To  FIX,  v.  a.  \_f.xer,  Fr.  fxus,  Lat.]  To  make  fad, 
firm,  or  duble  .- 

Hell  heard  th’  unfufferable  noife,  hell  faw 

Heav’n  ruining  from  heav’n,  and  would  have  fled 

Affrighted,  but  tharfate  had  fix'd  too  deep 

Her  dark  foundations,  and  too  fad  had  bound.  Milton. 

To  fettle;  to  edablidi  invariably.— When  cuffom  hath 
fixed  our  eating  to  certain  dated  periods,  the  ftomach  will 
expert  victuals  at  the  ufual  hour.  Locke, 
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Brighteft  feraph  !  tell 
In  which  of  all  thefe  fliining  orbs  hath  man 
His  fixed  feat,  or  fixed  feat  hath  none, 

Bat  all  thefe  fliining  orbs  his  choice  to  dwell.  Milton. 

To  diredl:  without  variation  : 

Why  are  thine  eyes  fixt  to  the  fallen  earth, 

Gazing  at  that  which  feems  to  dim  thy  fight  ?  Shakefpeare. 

To  deprive  of  volatility. - — We  pronounce  concerning 
gold,  that  it  is  fixed.  Locke. — To  pierce  ;  to  transfix.  A 
fenfe  purely  Latin  : 

While  from  the  raging  fword  he  vainly  flies, 

A  bow  of  fleel  (hall  fix  his  trembling  thighs.  Sandys. 

To  withhold  from  motion. 

To  FIX,  v.  n.  To  fettle  the  opinion  ;  to  determine  the 
refolution.  —  If  we  would  be  happy,  we  muff  fix  upon 
l’ome  foundation  that  can  never  deceive  us.  L’Efirange. 

Here  hope  began  to  dawn  ;  refolv’d  to  try, 

S lie  fix’d  on  this  her  utmoft  remedy, 

Death  was  behind  ;  but  hard  it  was  to  die.  Dryden. 
To  reft  ;  to  ceafe  to  wander  : 

Your  kindn’efs  banifhes  your  fear, 

Refolv’d  to  fix  for  ever  here.  Waller. 

To  lofe  volatility,  fo  as  to  be  malleable. — In  the  rnidft 
of  molten  lead,  when  it  beginneth  to  congeal,  make  a 
little  dent,  and  put  quickfilver,  wrapped  in  a  piece  of 
linen,  in  that  hole,  and  the  quickfilver  will  fix  and  run 
no  more,  and  endure  the  hammer.  Bacon. 

FIXA'TION, /.  [French.,]  Stability ;#firmnefs ;  ftea- 
dinefs. — Your  fixation  in  matters  of  religion  will  not  be 
more  neceffary  for  your  foul’s  than  your  kingdom’s  peace. 
King  Charles. — Refidence  in  a  certain  place. — To  light, 
created  in  the  firft  day,  God  gave  no  proper  place  or  fix¬ 
ation.  Raleigh. — Confinement;  forbearance  of  excurfion. 
—They  are  fubjeft  to  errors  from  a  narrownefs  of  foul, 
a  fixation  and  confinement  of  thought  to  a  few  objects. 
Watts. — Want  of  volatility;  deftrudtion  of  volatility. — 
Upon  the  compound  body  three  things  are  chiefly  to  be 
obferved  ;  the  colour,  the  fragility  or  pliantnefs,  and  the 
volatility  or  fixation,  compared  with  the  Ample  bodies. 
Bacon. — Reduction  from  fluidity  to  firmnefs. — Salt  dif- 
folved  upon  a  fixation  returns  to  its  affedted  cubes,  Glan- 
ville. 

FIX'ED  AIR.  See  the  article  Chemistry,  vol.  iv. 
p.  197. 

FIX'ED  BO'DIES.  See  Fixity. 

FIX'ED  SIGNS,  in  aftrology,  are  the  four  figns,  Tau¬ 
rus,  Leo,  Scorpio,  and  Aquarius.  They  are  fo  called, 
becaufe  the  fun  paffes  them  refpedtively  in  the  middle  of 
each  quarter,  when  that  feafon  is  more  fettled  and  Jixed 
than  under  the  figns  which  begin  and  end  it. 

FIX'ED  STARS,  thofe  which  retain  the  fame  pofi- 
tion  and  diftance  with  refpedt  to  each  other;  by  which 
they  are  contradiftinguifhed  from  erratic  or  wandering 
ftars,  which  are  continually  varying  their  fituation  and 
diftance, — The  fixed  ftarsonlyare  properly  and  abfolutely 
called  ftars;  the  reft  having  their  peculiar  denomination 
of  planet  or  comet.  See  Astronomy,  vol.  ii.  p.  407. 

FIX'EDLY,  adv.  Certainly;  firmly;  in  a  manner  fet¬ 
tled  and  eftabliflied. — If  we  pretend  that  the  diftindlion 
of  fpecies,  or  forts,  is  fixedly  eftabliflied  by  the  real  and 
fecret  confutations  of  things.  Locke. — Stedfaftly. — Om¬ 
nipotency,  omnifciency,  and  infinite  goodnefs,  enlarge  the 
fpirit  while  it  fixedly  looks  on  them.  Burnet. 

FIX'EDNESS,  fi.  Stability  ;  firmnefs.  Want  or  lofs 
of  volatility. — Fixednefis,  or  a  power  to  remain  in  the  fire 
unconfumed,  is  an  idea  that  always  accompanies  our  com¬ 
plex  idea  fignified  by  the  word  gold.  Locke. — Solidity  ; 
coherence  of  parts. — Fluid  or  folid  comprehend  all  the 
middle  degrees  between  extreme  fixednefis  and  coherency, 
and  the  mod  rapid  inteftine  motion  of  the  particles  of 
bodies.  Bentley.—  Steadinefs  j  fettled  opinion  or  refolu- 
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tion. — A  fixednefis  in  religion  will  not  give  my  confcience 
leave  to  confent  to  innovations.  King  Charles. 

FIXI'DITY,  fi.  Coherence  of  parts,  oppofed  to  vola¬ 
tility. — Bodies  mingled  by  the  fire  are  differing  as  to  the 
fixidity  and  volatility,  and  yet  are  fo  combined  by  the 
firft  operation  of  the  fire,  that  itfelf  does  fcarcely  after¬ 
wards  feparate  them.  Boyle. 

FIX'ITY,  fi.  \_fixite,  Fr.]  That  quality  of  a  body 
which  enables  it  to  endure  the  fire,  and  other  violent 
agents.  A  body  may  be  faid  to  be  fixed  in  two  re- 
fpedts  :  firft,  when  on  being  expofed  to  the  fire,  or  a  cor- 
rofive  menftruum,  its  particles  are  indeed  feparated,  and 
the  body  rendered  fluid,  but  without  being  refolved  into 
its  firft  elements.  The  fecond,  w  hen  the  body  fuftains 
the  adlive  force  of  the  fire  or  menftruums,  whilft  its  in¬ 
tegral  parts  are  not  carried  off  in  fumes.  Each  kind  of 
fixity  is  the  refult  of  a  ftrong  or  intimate  cohefion  between 
the  particles.  The  fixity  of  bodies  appears  to  be  merely 
relative,  and  depends  on  the  temperature  at  which  they 
aflame  the  elaftic  ftate  or  form.  Such  bodies  as  affume 
this  ftate  at  a  low  temperature  will  eafily  rife;  whereas 
thofe  which  cannot  be  fo  dilated  but  at  an  extreme  heat, 
will  remain  fixed  in  all  ordinary  fituations.  From  the 
analogy  of  a  variety  of  fades,  it  does  not  feem  probable 
that  any  fubftances  are  abfolutely  fixed.  Fixed  bodies  are, 
for  the  moll  part,denfer  than  thofe  which  are  more  vola¬ 
tile.  The  planets  neared  the  fun  are  alfo  found  to  be 
deafer  than  thofe  which  are  more  remote,  and  are  cer¬ 
tainly  formed  of  more  fixed  materials,  as  far  as  our  expe¬ 
riments  of  heat  on  the  folids  and  fluids  of  this  globe  can 
allure  us. 

FIXLMILL'NER  (Placidus),  a  celebrated  aftronomer, 
born  at  Achleiten,  near  Linz,  in  Auftria.  He  received  the 
firft  part  of  his  education  in  the  monaftery  of  Kremfmun- 
fter,  of  which  hjs  uncle  Alexander  was  abbot,  and  to 
whom  that  inftitution  was  indebted  for  the  eftablifhment 
of  a  fchool  and  an  obfervatory.  He  then  proceeded  to 
Salzburg;  where  he  went  through  a  courfe  of  philofophy, 
and  attended  in  particular  the  mathematical  ledtures  of 
profeftbr  Stuard.  Having  deftined  hinafelf  to  the  mo¬ 
nadic  life,  he  was  admitted  into  Kremfmunfter  as  a  novice 
in  1737  ;  and  the  year  following  he  took  the  folemn  vow 
before  his  uncle  the  abbot  Alexander.  After  refiding 
two  years  in  the  monaftery,  where  he  employed  all  his 
fpare  time  in  the  ftudy  of  the  mathematics  and  philo¬ 
fophy,  his  uncle  lent  him  back  to  Salzburg  to  complete 
his  ftudies  in  theology  and  jurifprudence.  Here  he  ap¬ 
plied  with  the  utmoft  afliduity  to  the  mathematics,  the 
oriental  and  modern  languages,  hiftory,  and  antiquities. 
He  made  great  progrefs  alfo  in  the  practical  part  of  mufic, 
under  Eberlin,  dire&or  of  the  church  mufic  of  Salzburg; 
fo  that  he  not  only  could  play  the  organ  and  harpfichord, 
in  the  facred  and  theatrical  ftyle,  but  publifhed  works  in 
both  thefe  departments,  which  were  received  with  ap» 
plaufe.  He  obtained  the  degree  of  dodtor  in  theology ; 
and  in  1745  was  recalled  to  his  monaftery,  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  prieft’s'orders.  About  this  period  a  fchool,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  celebrated  monaftery  of  the  benedidtines 
at  Ettal  in  Bavaria,  which  was  much  frequented  by  the 
young  nobility  from  Auftria,  having  been  given  up,  in 
confequence  of  a  fire  which  deftroyed  the  nmnaitery, 
Fixlmillner’s  uncle  conceived  the  idea  of  a  fimilar  eftab¬ 
lifhment  for  his  monaftery  ;  and  with  this  view  folicited 
and  obtained  a  diploma  from  the  emprefs  Mari  a-T  he  re  fa, 
in  1744.  As  a  profelfor  of  ecclefiaftical  law  was  wanted 
for  this  new  inftitution,  and  as  Placidus  Fixlmillner  had 
acquired  great  reputation  in  that  branch  of  ftudy  at  the 
univerlity,  he  was  appointed  to  the  office,  which  he  after¬ 
wards  dilcharged  for  forty  years,  having  refigned  it  only 
a  few  days  betore  his  death.  His  uncle,  the  abbot  Alex¬ 
ander,  a  friend  to  the  fciences  in  general,  but  particularly 
to  the  mathematics,  refolved,  in  1747,  to  found  an  eftab¬ 
lifhment  in  his  monaftery  for  the  purpofe  of  dilfeminating 
mathematical  knowledge ;  and  for  the  better  carrying 
this  deiign  into  execution,  he  propofed  alfo  to  build  an 
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obfervatory.  This  work  was  begun  in  1748,  and  finiflted 
in  1758  ;  and  in  1762  Fixlmillner  was  appointed  profeflor 
of  aflronomy  in  this  new  inditution,  retaining  at  the  fame 
time  his  office  as  profefTor  of  ecclefiaftical  law'.  His  fir  ft 
agronomical  work  was  entitled  Meridianus  fpecula  AJlrono- 
mica  Cremifanenjis,  17 66.  Fixlmillner  now  obtained  a con- 
fiderable  rank  among  the  adronomical  writers.  In  177 6 
he  publiflied  his  Dccennium  AJlronomicum ,  which  contains 
obfervations  made  at  Kremfmunder  from  176510  1775, 
and  many  curious  particulars  of  great  importance  both  to 
the  theory  and  the  practice  of  aftronomy.  His  third  work, 
Acla  Afronomica  Cremifanenfia,  one  of  his  lad  labours, 
which  was  not  printed  till  after  his  death,  tended  dill 
farther  to  confirm  his  celebrity  as  an  adronomer.  Befides 
thefe  works,  he  fent  many  valuable  contributions  to  the 
authors  of  various  periodical  publications,  fome  of  which 
may  be  found  in  the  Journal  des  Savans,  Bernouilli’s  Lettres 
Jkr  dlffcrens  Sujets,  Bode’s  Adronomical  Almanack,  Hell’s 
Ephemerides  of  Vienna,  and  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  He  died  on  the  27th  of 
Augud,  1791,  in  the  feventy-fird  year  of  his  age. 

FIX'TURE,  f.  Pofition  : 

The  fixture  of  her  eye  hath  motion  in’t, 

And  we  are  mock’d  with  art.  Shakcfpeare. 

Stable  preflure. — The  firm  fixture  of  thy  foot  would  give 
an  excellent  motion  to  thy  gait.  Shakcfpeare.— The  fixed 
or  permanent  furniture  of  a  houfe. 

FIX'URE,  _/“.  Stable  date  : 

Frights,  changes,  horrors, 

Divert  and  crack,  rend  and  deracinate 

The  unity  and  married  calm  of  dates 

Quite  from  their  fixure.  Shakcfpeare. 

FIZ'GIG,  or  Fishgig,  f.  A  kind  of  dart  or  harpoon 
with  which  feamen  drike  fifh  : 

Can’d  thou  with  fizgigs  pierce  him  to  the  quick, 

Or  in  his  fkull  thy  barbed  trident  dick  ?  Sandys. 

FI'ZES  (Antony),  an  eminent  French  phyfician,  born 
at  Montpellier  in  1690.  He  became  a  celebrated  profefTor 
of  medicine  in  the  univerfity  of  that  city,  where  he  was 
regarded  as  an  Hippocrates,  and  where  he  died  in  1765. 
He  wrote  feveral  works,  of  which  the  principal  are, 
1.  Opera  Medic  a,  4to.  1742.  2.  Lefons  de.  Ckymie  de  I’Uni- 

verfite  de  Montpellier ,  1 21110.  1750.  3.  Tr aitatus  de  Febribus , 
nmo.  1749  ;  alfo  tranflated  into  French,  1757.  4.  Trac- 

tatus  de  Phyfiologia,  umo,  1750:  and  feveral  diflertations 
on  medical  fubjefts. 

FIZOZEABA'D,  a  town  of  Hindoodan,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Agra,  wherein  are  fome  fuperb  buildings, 
and  a  long  oratory,  from  which  the  mollahs  explain  the 
koran  to  the  people. 

FLAB'BINESS,  f.  The  date  or  quality  of  being 
flabby.  Scott. 

FLAB'BY,  adj.  [ flaccidus ,  Lat.]  Soft;  not  firm  ;  ea- 
fily  fhaking  or  yielding  to  the  touch. — Palenefs,  a  weak 
pulfe,  palpitations  of  the  heart,  flabby  and  black  flefh, 
are  fymptoms  of  weak  fibres.  Arbuthnot. 

FLA BELLA'TION, /.  [ Jlabellwn ,  Lat.  a  fan. 3  The 
aft  of  moving  the  air  with  a  fan. 

FLA'BILE,  adj.  [ flabilis ,  Lat. 3  Blown  about  by  the 
wind  ;  fubjeft:  to  be  blown. 

FLACCES'CENCY,  J.  [Jlaccefco,  Lat.  to  grow  flab¬ 
by.]  The  date  of  being  flaccid;  flabbinefs.  Scott.  Not 
much  ufed. 

FLA'CCID,  adj.  [ flaccidus ,  Lat. 3  Weak;  limber; 
not  fiiff ;  lax  ;  not  tenfe. — They  whole  nmfcles  are  weak 
or  Jlaccid,  are  unapt  to  pronounce  the  letter  r.  Holder. — 
The  furgeon  ought  to  vary  the  diet  as  he  finds  the  fibres 
are  too  Jlaccid  and  produce  fungufes,  or  as  they  harden 
and  produce  callofities.  Arbuthnot . 

FLACCID'ITY,  f.  Laxity;  limbernefs;  want  of 
tenfion  ;  want  of  diffnefs. — There  is  neither  fluxion  nor 
pain,  but  jlaccidity  joined  with  infenfibility.  Wifcman. 

FIa'CCIJDNESS,  /.  The  date  of  being  flaccid.  Scott. 


FLAC'COURT  (F.  de),  direftor-general  of  the  French 
Ead  India  company,  commanded,  in  1648,  an  expedition 
to  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar,  where  he  continued  feveral 
years,  till,  in  confequence  of  quarrels  with  the  natives, 
it  became  neceflary  to  abandon  the  fettlement.  His  refi- 
dence,  however,  enabled  him  to  draw  up  a  particular 
hidory  of  the  country  ;  which  he  printed  at  Paris,  in  one 
volume,  quarto,  with  figures  defigned  by  himfelf,  and  de¬ 
dicated  to  the  fuperintendant  Foucquet.  This  work,  en¬ 
titled  The  Hidory  of  the  Ifle  of  Madagafcar,  is  dill  in 
good  edeem. 

FLAC'CUS  (C.  Valerius),  a  Roman  poet,  fuppofed, 
from  his  appellation  of  Sctinus,  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Setia,  in  Campania.  An  epigram  of  Martial,  however, 
in  which  he  is  called  Antenorei  fpes  &  alumne  laris ,  proves 
him  at  lead  to  have  been  a  refident  in  Padua.  He  flou- 
riflied  in  the  reign  of  Vefpafian,  and  died  at  an  early  age 
in  the  time  of  Domitian  ;  for  Quintilian,  who  wrote  in 
that  reign,  fpeaks  of  him  as  lately  dead.  His  work, 
which  is  come  down  to  our  times,  is  entitled  Argonauticon , 
left  unfinifhed  in  eight  books.  It  is  an  imitation  of  tire 
Greek  poem  of  Apollonius  Rhodius  on  the  fame  fubjeft; 
and  may  rank  among  the  mod  refpeftable  of  the  Latin 
epics  after  Virgil,  whofe  manner  and  dyle  it  copies, 
though  with  much  inferior  powers.  It  contains  fublime 
and  lplendid  paflages,  and  is  free  from  the  bombad  and 
extravagance  of  mod  of  the  fecond-rate  Latin  poets. 
The  bed  edition  is  that  of  Burmann,  1724,  quarto. 

FLACH'BERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Carinthia  :  two  miles  fouth-wed  of  Draaburg. 

FLACH'SLANDEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  Franconia,  and  principality  of  Anfpach  :  feven 
miles  north  of  Anfpach. 

FLA'CIUS,  or  Francowitz  (Matthias),  a  learned 
divine,  of  the  confeffion  of  Augflmrg,  born  at  Albona  in 
Idria,  in  1520.  As  his  native  country  formed  a  part  of  the 
ancient  Illyricum,  he  was  didinguidied  by  the  furname  of 
Illyricus,  and  is  chiefly  known  in  the  learned  world  by  the 
name  of  Flacius  Illyricus.  He  was  fent  early  to  Venice, 
where  he  Audied  claflical  learning  under  the  famous  Bap- 
tida  Egnatius.  In  1539  he  went  to  Bafil,  where  he 
fludied  fome  months,  and  embraced  the  opinions  of  the 
reformers.  From  Bafil  he  proceeded  to  Tubingen,  where 
he  received  the  indruftions  of  the  celebrated  Joachim 
Camerarius,  and  other  learned  men.  After  dudying  there, 
in  1541,  he  went  to  Wittemberg,  where  he  became  a  dif- 
ciple  of  Luther  and  Melanfthon.  Llis  means  of  fubfillence 
until  this  time  appear  to  have  arifen,  in  a  great  meafure, 
from  what  he  gained  by  privately  teaching  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  languages.  The  abilities  which  he  difeovered, 
and  his  proficiency  in  his  dudies,  fo  far  recommended  him 
to  Melanfthon,  that  he  gave  him  many  fubdantial  proofs 
of  his  regard  and  liberality.  After  he  had  taken  his  de¬ 
gree  of  M.  A.  in  1544,  he  was,  for  his  learning  and  merits, 
appointed  by  the  eleftor  John  Frederic,  to  a  public  pro- 
feiTorfitip  in  the  univerfity.  When,  during  the  war  be¬ 
tween  the  confederate  protedants  and  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  the  fcholars  were  difperfed  from  the  Saxon  feminaries, 
Flacius  went  to  Brunfwick,  where  he  obtained  a  high  repu¬ 
tation  by  his  leftures ;  and  upon  the  termination  of  hodi- 
lities,  in  1547,  he  returned  to  Wittemberg,  to  re  fume  his  for¬ 
mer  fituation  in  that  univerfity.  I11  1528,  he  removed  from 
Wittemberg  to  Magdeburg,  where,  among  other  works, 
he  was  the  principal  author  and  direftor  of  the  celebrated 
Centuries  Magdeburgenfes.  A  new  univerfity  being  now 
founded  at  Jena,  by  the  dukes  of  Saxe  Weimar,  Flacius, 
on  account  of  his  great  zeal  for  the  genuine  doftrines  of 
Luther,  was  appointed  profeflor  of  divinity  in  it,  in  1557. 
The  violent  controverfy  which  then  exided  among  the 
feveral  fefts  of  reformers,  rendered  it  neceflary  for  him 
to  relinquifh  his  profeflbrfliip  at  Jena,  after  he  had  filled 
ir  about  five  years,  when  he  withdrew  to  Ratilbon,  where 
he  continued  to  publifh  many  books.  In  1567  he  was  in¬ 
vited,  with  fome  other  lutheran  miniders,  into  Brabant, 
to  model  fome  churches  in  that  country  on  the  principles 
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of  the  AugPjufg  confeflion  ;  but  they  were  foon  after¬ 
wards  difperfed  by  the  perfecution  under  the  duke  of 
Alva,  when  he  removed  to  Strafburg,  and  afterwards  to 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine-,  where  he  died  in  1575,  in  the 
fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous 
works,  of  which  the  mod  important  are,  1.  Clavis  Sacra 
Scrip  tune,  feu  de  Sermone  Sacrarum  Litcrarum,  &c.  two 
vols.  folio,  1567.  2.  Centuries  Ecclefaficre  Iliforice  Magde- 

burgenfeSy  &c.  three  vols.  folio,  which  Molheim  pro¬ 
nounces  to  be  an  immortal  work,  entitling  Flacius,  for 
the  lhare  which  lie  had  in  writing  it,  to  be  confidered  as 
the  parent  of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory.  3.  Catalogus  Tefium 
Veritatis,  qui  ante  nqftram  atatern  Pontifici  Romano ,  ejufque 
Erroribus  rcclamarunt,  1562,  folio.  4.  De  Travfatione  Im¬ 
perii  Remani  ad  Gcrmanos,  de  Eledione  Epijcoporum  quod  ecque 
ad  Plebem  pertinent,  1566,  8vo.  He  was  alfo  the  author  of 
a  multitude  of  controverfial  treatifes;  and  the,  editor  of 
an  ancient  Miflal,  which,  from  the  fcarcity  of  the  copies, 
is  highly  prized  by  collectors.  It  is  entitled  MiJJ'a 
Latina ,  qua  olini  ante,  Romanam ,  circa  annum  Domini  fexagin- 
tejimum  in  ufu  fv.it,  bona  fide  ex  vetifo  authcnticoque  Codice  de- 
ficripta,  &c.  1.557. 

F  LACOUR'I'IA,  fi.  [In  memory  of  Stephen  de  F la- 
court,  of  Orange,  who  firft:  (ketched  out,  in  1661,  a  Natu¬ 
ral  Hiftory  of  Madagafcar.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  dioecia,  order  polyandria,  natural  order  of  tiliaceae, 
( JuJfi. )  The  generic  characters  are — Male.  Calyx  : 
perianthium  one-leafed,  five-parted  ;  parts  roundifii,  ob- 
tufe,  almofi;  equal,  fromfpreading  ereCt.  Corolla:  none. 
Stamina  :  filaments  numerous,  (fifty  to  one  hundred,) 
longer  than  the  calyx,  and  fattened  to  its  thickened  bot¬ 
tom,  fpreading,  capillary  ;  antherae,  roundifii.  Piftilium: 
the  rudiment  of  a  germ  and  fiigma  at  mod. — Female. 
Calyx  :  perianthium  five-leaved  ;  leaflets  roundifii,  eredt, 
lying  over  each  other  at  the  edge,  blunt.  Corolla:  none, 
Piftilium :  germ  fuperior,  ovate,  large ;  ftyle,  none  ; 
fiigma  flat,  ftellate,  with  rays  from  five  to  nine.  Peri- 
carpium  :  berry  globular,  flefliy,  umbilicate  with  the 
fiigma,  ntany-celled.  Seeds  :  in  pairs,  obovate,  com- 
prefled,  obfcurely  grooved. — Efential  charader.  Male. 
Calyx,  five-parted  ;  corolla,  none  ;  germ,  fuperior;  ftyles, 
five  to  nine  ;  berry,  many-celled. 

Species.  1.  Flacourtia  ramontchi :  it  is  a  fnyill  tree,  or 
rather  fiirub,  very  bulliy,  thorny,  and  growing  to  the 
height  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  The  fruit  is  the  fize  and 
Inape  of  a  fmall  plum,  green  when  young,  of  a  beautiful 
red  when  ripe,  and  finally  of  a  dark  violet  colour  ;  the 
fkin  is  very  thin,  and  the  flelh  tranfparent  red,  of  the 
fame  confidence  with  our  common  plums:  in  the  middle 
are  a  dozen  or  fourteen  fmall  kernels,  the  fize  of  thofe  in 
the  apple,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  (hape  ;  they  are  bit- 
terifli,  like  our  apricot  kernels,  and  covered  with  a  ten¬ 
der  fiiell.  The  natives  eat  the  fruit,  which  is  fweet,  but 
leaves  a  flight  fiiarpnefs  in  the  mouth.  An  ifland  on  the 
coafi  of  Madagafcar  is  covered  with  thefe  trees  ;  and  be- 
caufe  they  refemble  the  European  plum-tree,  the  French 
failors  named  the  ifland  ijle  aux  Prunes,  or  Plum-tree 
ifland.  This  tree  was  fil'd  obferved  by  M.  Poivre  and 
M.  Cominerfon,  on  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar.  Both 
male  and  female  trees  have  flowered  in  the  Paris  garden, 
but  have  been  hitherto  barren  :  they  have  not,  however, 
yet  been  obferved  to  flower  at  the  fame  time. 

2.  Flacourtia  fepiaria,  the  canrew  of  the  Telingas. 
Stem  very  irregular  ;  bark  dark  ruft-colour,  lYnooth  ; 
branches  numerous,  draggling,;  thorns  axillary,  very  nu¬ 
merous  ;  leaves  on  the  young  (hoots  alternate,  on  the 
older  branches  fafcicled,  fmooth,  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  half. an  inch  broad  ;  flowers  fmall,  male  and  female  ; 
feeds  four  to  eight.  This  is  a  very  common  thorny 
flirubby  plant,  found  in  molt  woody  uncultivated  parts  of 
the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  both  on  mountains  and  low 
lands.  It  flowers  about  the  beginning  of  the  hot  feafon, 
and  the  berries  are  ripe  in  July  and  Auguft.  This  bufti 
anfvvers  well  tor  fences  ;  its  thorns  being  exceeding  ftrong 
and  numerous.  The  berries,  when  ripe,  are  eaten  by  the 
natives,  being  fold  in  the  markets. 
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3.  Flacourtia  fapida,  the  pedda  caanrcw  of  the  Telingas. 
This  grows  to  the  fize  of  a  fmall  tree  ;  thorns  fewer* 
fometimes  wanting ;  leaves  one  te'two  inches  long,  and 
near  an  inch  broad  ;  berry  larger  than  the  former  ;  feed  fix 
to  twelve  ;  this  tree  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  parts 
only,  and  flowers  mod  part  of  the  year.  The  berries  of 
this  are  alfo  eaten,  and  are  very  palatable.  Roxb.  vol.  i. 
No.  3.  Plate  68,  69. 

FLADAHU'NA,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  north-weft 
coaft  of  Scotland,  feven  miles  north  from  the  ille  of  Skye. 
Lat.  57.  51.  N.  Ion.  3.  12.  W.  Edinburgh. 

FLAD'DA,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Scotland,  near  the  north- 
eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Skye. 

FLAD'DA,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Scotland,  one  of  the 
Frefhannifh  iflands,  weft  of  the  ifland  of  Mull. 

FLAD'DA  ISLES,  three  fmall  iflands  among  the 
weftern  iflands  of  Scotland,  about  a  mile  w  eft  from  the 
ifland  of  Sandera. 

FLAD'STRAND,  a  feaport  town  of  Denmark,  in 
North  Jutland,  and  diocefe  of  Aalborg,  on  the  eaft  coaft, 
with  a  harbour  defended  by  three  forts  ;  rot  fheltered 
from  every  wind.  Fifhing  is  the  chief  employment  of 
the  inhabitants :  thirty  miles  north-north  eaft  of  Aalborg. 
Lat.  57.  33.  N.  Ion.  «o.  19.  E.  Greenwich. 

FLADUN'GEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Franconia,  and  bifliopric  of  Wurzburg  :  forty  miles  north 
of  Wurzburg,  and  forty-four  north-weft  of  Bamberg. 
Lat.  50.  22.  N.  Ion.  27.  50.  E.  Ferro. 

To  FLAG,  v.  n.  \_fiaggeren ,  Dut.  pleogan,  Sax.  to  fly.] 
To  hang  loofe  without  ftiffnefs  or  tenlion. — It  keeps  thofe 
(lender  aerial  bodies  feparated  and  ftretched  out,  which 
otherwife,  by  reafon  of  their  fiexiblenefs  and  weight, 
would  flag  or  curl.  Boyle. 

Like  a  fiery  meteor  funk  the  fun, 

The  promife  of  a  ftorm  ;  the  fhifting  gales 

Forfake  by  fits,  and  fill  the  fagging  fails.  Dryden. 

To  grow  fpiritlefs  or  dejefted  : 

My  fagging  foul  flies  under  her  own  pitch, 

Like  fowl  in  air  too  damp,  and  lags  along  . 

As  if  (he  were  a  body  in  a  body.  Dryden. 

To  grow  feeble  ;  to  lofe  vigour. — Fame,  when  it  is  once 
at  a  (land,  naturally  fags  and  languifiies.  Addifim. 

If  on  fublimer  wings  of  love  and  praife, 

My  love  above  the  (tarry  vault  I  raife, 

Lur’d  by  fome  vain  conceit  of  pride  or  luft, 

I  fag,  I  drop,  and. flutter  in  the  duft.  Arbuthnol. 

To  FLAG,  v.a.  To  let  fall  into  feeblenefs ;  to  buffer 
to  droop  : 

The  fchoufand  loves,  that  arm  thy  potent  eye, 

Muft  drop  their  quivers,  fag  their  wings,  and  die.  Prior. 

[From  fag,  a  fpecies  of  (tone.]  To  lay  with  broad  (tone. 
— The  (ides  and  floor  were  all  fagged  with  excellent 
marble.  Sandys. — A  w'hite  (lone  u  fed  for  fagging  floors. 
Woodward. 

FLAG,  f.  A  water  plant  with  a  bladed  leaf  and  yellow 
flower,  fo  called  from  its  motion  in  the  wind.  See  the 
articles,  Iris,  Gladiolus,  and  Acorus. — She  took  an 
ark  of  bulru flies,  and  laid  it  in  the  fags  by  the  river’s 
brink.  Ex.  ii .  3. 

Can  bulrulhes  but  by  the  river  grow  ? 

Can  fags  there  flourifli  where  no  waters  flow  ?  Sandys. 

The  colours  or  enfign  of  a  (hip  or  land-forces,  by  which 
regiments  are  diftinguiflied  in  the  field  or  fignals  made  at 
fea. — He  hangs. out  as  many  fags  as  he  deferyetn  veftels  ; 
fquare,  if  (hips;  if  gallies,  pendants.  Sandys. - 

In  the  Britilh  navy,  flags  are  either  red,  white,  or 
blue  ;  and  are  difplayed  from  the  top  of  the  main-maft, 
fore-maft,  or  mizen-maft,  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
admiral.  When  a  flag  is  difplayed  from  the  flag-ftaff  on 
the  main-maft,  the  officer  diftinguifhed  thereby  is  known 
to  be  an  admiral ;  when  from  the  fore-maft,  a  vice-admiral ; 
and  when  from  the  mizen-maft,  a  rear-admiral.  The  firft 
5  T  flag 
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flag  in  Great  Britain  is  the  royal  ftandard,  which  is  hoifted 
when  the  king  or  queen  are  on-board  ;  the  fecond  is  that 
of  the  anchor  of  hope,  which  charafterifes  the  lord  high 
admiral,  or  lords  commiflioners  of  the  admiralty  :  and  the 
third  is  the  union-flag,  in  which  the  erodes  of  St.  George, 
St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Patrick,  are  now  blended.  This  flag 
is  appropriated  to  the  admiral  of  the  fleet,  who  is  the 
fil'd;  military  officer  under  the  lord  high  admiral.  The 
next  flag  after  the  union  is  that  of  tiie  white  fqnadron,  at 
the  main-mad  head  ;  and  the  lad,  which  charafterifes  an 
admiral,  is  the  blue,  at  the  fame  mad-head.  Fora  vice- 
admiral,  the  fird  flag  is  the  red,  the  fecond  t he  white, 
the  third  the  blue,  at  the  flag-daft'  on  the  fore-mad. — The 
fame  order  proceeds  with  regard  to  the  rear-admirals, 
whofe  flags  are  hoifled  on  the  top  of  the  mizen-maft  : 
the  lowed  flag  in  our  navy  is  accordingly  the  blue  on  the 
mi  zen-mad. 

The  French  and  Spaniards,  when  your  flags  appear, 
Forget  their  hatred,  and  confent  to  fear.  Waller. 

A  fpecies  of  doneufea  for  fmooth  pavements,  \_flache,  old 
French.]  Flagdone  will  not  fpl it,  as  date  does,  being 
found  formed  into  flags,  or  thin  plates,  which  are  no  other 
than  Co  many  ftrata.  Woodward. 

FLAG-OFFICER,  J'.  A  commander  of  a  fqnadron. — 
Her  grandfather  was  a  flag-  officer .  Addifon. 

FLAG-SHIP,  f.  The  fliip  in  which  the  commander  of 
a  fleet  or  fquadron  ufually  fails. 

FLA'GELET,  J.  I  flageolet,  Fr.]  A  fmall  flute;  a 
fmall  indrument  of  wind  mafic. — Play  us  a  lelfon  on  your 
flag  elet.  More. 

FLAGEL/LANTS,y.  A  fe<5L  of  fanatics  who  chaftifed 
and  difeiplined  themfelves  with  whips  in  public.  This 
feiT’is  faid  to  have  had  its  rife  in  Italy  in  the  year  1260  ; 
its  author  one  Rainier,  a  hermit ;  and  it  was  propagated 
through  almod  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  A  great 
number  of  perfons  of  all  ages  and  fexes  made  proceflions, 
walking  two  by  two  with  their  (boulders  bare,  which  were 
whipped  till  the  blood  ran  down,  in  order  to  appeafe  the 
indignation  of  an  offended  Deity,  againft  the  wickednefs 
of  the  age.  They  were  then  called  the  devout  ;  and 
having  eftabliflied  a  fuperior,  he  was  called  the  general  of 
the  devotion.  Gibbon,  however,  traces  the  origin  of  the 
flagellants’ to  a  much  earlier  date,  when  the  avarice  of  the 
monks  and  dignitaries  of  the  Romi(h  church  adopted  the 
maxim  of  granting  pleniary  indulgences,  and  remiflion  of 
fins  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  on  receiving  an  ade¬ 
quate  fum  of  money  for  the  life  of  the  church.  It  was 
proclaimed  as  a  maxim  of  the  canon  law,  that  whoever 
could  not  pay  with  his  purfe,  ntuft  pay  with  his  body  ; 
and  hence  the  practice  of  flagellation  was  adopted  by  the 
monks  as  a  cheap  though  painful  equivalent.  By  a  fan¬ 
ciful  arithmetic,  a  year  of  penance  was  taxed  at  three 
.thoufand  laflies;  each  century  of  lalhes  was  famStified 
with  the  recital  of  a  pfalm  ;  and  the  whole  pfalter,  witli 
the  accompaniment  of  15,000  (tripes,  was  equivalent  to 
five  years  :  and  fo  fafhionable  was  this  expiatory  mode  of 
penance  become,  that  Baronins,  in  the  year  1036,  informs 
us  that  even  ladies  of  quality  expofed  their  bare  backs  to 
the  difeipline  of  the  holy  fcourge.  At  length,  however, 
the  emperors  and  pontiffs  thought  proper  to  put  an  end 
to  this  religious  phrenfy,  by  declaring  all  devout  whip¬ 
ping  contrary  to  the  divine  law,  and  prejudicial  to  the 
foul’s  eternal  intereft. 

FLAGELLA'RI  A,  f.  [from  the  form  of  the  leaves 
like  a  fcourge. ]  In  botany;  a  genus  of  the  clafs  hexan- 
dria,  order  trigynia,  natural  order  tripetaloideae,  (afpa- 
ragi,  JUJF-)  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx:  peri- 
anthium  fix-leaved,  (('ix-parted,  Syfl.)  equal,  (fpreading- 
beli-fliaped,  JuJf.)  leaflets  ovate,  permanent,  the  outer 
ones  (harper,  (all  concave,  Gartner.)  Corolla:  none. 
Stamina  :  filaments  fix,  filiform,  almod  the  length  of  the 
calyx  ;  antherae  oblong.  Piftillum  :  germ  ovate,  very 
fmall  ;  ftyle  length  of  the  (lamens,  trifid;  ftigmas  three, 
funple,  flattifli,  permanent.  Pericarpium  :  drupe round- 
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ifli>  one-celled,  crowned  with  the  flower,  (fuperior,  three- 
celled,  Gart.  three-feeded,  two  frequently  abortive,  JuJf.) 
Seed  :  around  (tone  or  nucleus. — EJflentialChard8.tr.  Ca¬ 
lyx,  fix-parted;  corolla,  none;  berry  (or  drupe)  one- 
feeded,  (two  cells  of  the  nucleus  fmall  and  abortive.) 

Species.  1.  Flagellaria  Indica,  or  climbing  flagellaria: 
ftem  round,  climbing  ;  leaves  ovate,  terminated  by  a  ten¬ 
dril.  A  (It rub  taller  than  a  man  ;  branches  diftich",  fcaly, 
or  fheathed  at  the  bafe  ;  leaves  ending  in  a  tendril,  as  in 
Glorioia,  all  protected  by  a  long  entire  (heath  ;  flowers- 
in  a  panicle  at  the  end  of  the  ftem.  It  (eems  to  bear  a 
near  affinity  to  the  cane  and  ruihes.  Loureiro  thus  de- 
feribes  it  :  Stem  perennial,  round,  twenty  feet  InVh, 
climbing,  with  few  branches;  leaves  Ample,  oblong’, 
ovate,  acuminate,  three-nerved,  fmooth,  alternate,  on 
(heathing  unarmed  petioles  -r  flowers  white,  in  a  loofe 
terminating  raceme.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  Cochin- 
china,  and  of  Guinea.  Introduced  in  1782,  by  the  earl 
of  Tankerville  and  Dr.  Pitcairn. 

2.  Flagellaria  repens,  or  creeping  flagellaria  :  flem 
angular,  creeping;  leaves  jointed  in  pairs.  Siem  perennial, 
twelve  feet  high,  branched,  unarmed,  fubparafitical,  or 
creeping  up  trees  by  lateral  fibres,  but  preferving its  ori¬ 
ginal  root.  Native  of  Cochin-china. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Sow  the  feeds  in  fmall  pots  of 
light  earth,  plunge  them  in  the  bark-bed  :  when  they  are 
fit  to  tranfplant,  place  them  (ingle  in  fmall  pots,  (hading 
them  till  they  have  ftruck  root,  and  waterin'1'  them 
gently.  ° 

FLAGELLA'TION,  f.  tfiagello,  Lat.]  The  ufe  of 
the  (courge : 

By  Bridewell  all  defeend, 

As  morning  pray’r  and  jlagellation  end.  Garth. 

FLAGGI'NESS, /".Laxity ;  limbernefs;  want  of  tenfion, 
FLAG'GY,  aif;'.  Weak;  lax;  limber,  not  (lift';  not 
tenfe  : 

His  flaggy  wings,  when  forth  he  did  difplay, 

Were  like  two  fails,  in  which  the  hollow  wind 
Is  gather’d  full,  and  worketh  fpeedy  way.  Spenfer. 

Weak  in  fade  ;  infipid.  Full  of  flags. 

FLAGPTIOUS,  adj.  [flagitius,  Lat.]  Wicked;  vil¬ 
lainous;  atrocious. — Perjury  is  a  crime  of  fo  flagitious  a« 
nature,  we  cannot  be  too  careful  in  avoiding  every  ap¬ 
proach  towards  it.  Addifon. 

But  if  in  noble  minds  fome  dregs  remain, 

Not  yet  purg’d  off,  of  fpleen,  and  four  difdain, 

Difcharge  that  rage  on  more  provoking  crimes, 

Nor  fear  a  dearth  in  thefe flagitious  times.  Pope-. 

Guilty  of  crimes  r 

He  dies,  fad  outcaft  of  each  church  and  ftate, 

And,  harder  (till ,  flagitious  yet  not  great.  Pope. 

FLAGPTIOUSNESS,y’.  Wickednefs;  villainy. 
FLA'GNAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Aveiron,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  difrritt  of 
Albin:  one  league  and  a  half  north  of  Albin,  and  three 
and  a  Hal f  eaft  of  Figeac. 

FLA'GON.y.  \_jflacced,  Welfli  ;  plaxe,  Sax.  flajhey 
Dan.  flafon,  Fr.  fla/co ,  Ital.  jlafco ,  Span.]  A  copious 
drinking  veflel : 

His  trufty  flagon,  full  of  potent  juice, 

Was  hanging  by,  worn  thin  with  age  and  ufe.  Rofcommon. 

On 0 flagon  walks  the  round,  that  none  fhould  think 
They  either  change,  or  (tint  him  in  his  drink.  Dryden. 

FLA'GR ANCY,  f.  [flagranti.a,~L&t.'}  Burning;  heat; 
fire. — Luft  caufeth  a flagrancy  in  the  eyes,  as  the  light  and 
the  touch  are  the  things  defi-red,  and  therefore  the  (pints 
refort  to  thofe  parts.  Bacon. 

FLA'GRANT,  adj.  [Jlagrans,  Lat. l  Ardent ;  burn, 
ing  j  eager.  It  is  always  uled  figuratively. — A  thing 
2  which 
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which  filleth  the  mind  with  comfort  and  heavenly  de¬ 
light,  ftirrethup  flagrant  defires  and  affections,  correfpon- 
dent  unto  that  which  the  words  contain.  Hooker. — Glow¬ 
ing  ;  fhifhed: 

See  Sappho,  at  her  toilet’s  greafy  talk, 

Then  \T\x\wg,  flagrant  to  an  evening  mafk  : 

So  morning  infeCts,  that  in  muck  begun. 

Shine,  buz,  and  fly-blow,  in  the  fetting  fun.  Pope. 

Red  j  imprinted  red : 

Their  common  loves,  a  lewd  abandon’d  pack, 

The  beadle’s  lafh  (till  flagrant  on  their  back.  Prior. 

Notorious ;  flaming  into  notice. — When  fraud  is  great, 
it  furnifhes  weapons  to  defend  itfelf ;  and  at  worft,  if  the 
crimes  be  fo  flagrant  that  a  man  islaid  afide  out  of  perfect 
fliame,  he  retires  loaded  with  the  fpoils  of  the  nation. 
Swift. 

With  equal  poife  let  fteady  juftice  fway, 

And  flagrant  crimes  with  certain  vengeance  pay  ; 

But,  ’till  the  proofs  are  clear,  the  ftroke  delay.  Smith. 

FLAGRA'TION,  f  Iflagro,  Lat.]  Burning.  DiH. 
FLAGS,  f.  in  falconry,  the  feathers  in  a  hawk’s  wing 
next  to  the  principal  ones. 

FLAG'STAFF,yi  The  ftaff  on  which  the  flag  is  fixed: 
The  duke,  lefs  numerous,  but  in  courage  more, 

On  wings  of  all  the  winds  to  combat  flies  : 

His  murdering  guns  a  loud  defiance  roar, 

And  bloody  crolfes  on  his flagflajfs  rife.  Dryden. 

FLA'GY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Seine  and  Marne  :  five  miles  fouth  of  Monterau. 

FLAIL,  f.  [  flagellum,  Lat.  flegel,  Ger.]  The  inftru- 
ment  with  which  grain  is  beaten  out  of  the  ear  ;  the  tool 
of  the  threfher. — The  dextrous  handling  of  the  flail,  or 
the  plough,  and  being  good  workmen  with  thefe  tools, 
did  not  hinder  Gideon’s  and  Cincinnatus’s  (kill  in  arms 
and  government.  Locke. 

The  threfher,  Duck,  could  o’er  the  queen  prevail  ; 

The  proverb  fays,  No  fence  againft  a  flail.  Swift. 

To  FLAIR,  v.  n.  In  the  fea  language  ;  to  fpread  more 
than  ufual  above  the  water. 

FLAKE,  fl.  [ floccus ,  Lat.]  Any  thing  that  appears 
loofely  held  together,  like  a  fleece  of  wool. — Small  drops 
of  a  milling  rain,  defcending  through  a  freezing  air,  do 
each  of  them  fhoot  into  one  of  thofe  figured  icicles  ; 
which,  being  ruffled  by  the  wind,  in  their  fall  are  broken, 
and  cluttered  together  into  fmall  parcels,  which  we  call 
flakes  of  fnow.  Grew. — A  ftratum  ;  layer  ;  film  ;  lamina  : 
The  flakes  of  his  tough  flelh  fo  firmly  bound, 

As  not  to  be  divorced  by  a  wound.  Sandys. 

To  FLAKE,  v.  a.  To  form  in  flakes  or  bodies  loofely 
connected  : 

From  the  bleak  pole  no  winds  inclement  blow, 

Mold  the  round  hail,  or  flake  the  fleecy  fnow.  Pope. 

To  FLAKE,  v.  n.  To  break  into  lamina: ;  to  part  in 
loofe  bodies. 

FLA’KINESS,  f.  The  flate  of  being  flaky. 

FLA'KY,  adf.  Loofely  hanging  together  : 

Hence,  when  the  fnows  in  winter  cenfe  to  weep, 

And  undiflblv’d  their  flaky  texture  keep, 

The  banks  with  eale  their  humble  dreams  contain, 
Which  fwelt  in  fummer,  and  thofe  banksdifdain.  Blackmore. 

Lying  in  layers  or  ffrata  ;  broken  into  lamir.se. 

FLAM,  /  [A  cant  word,,  of  no  certain  etymology.] 
A  falfehood  ;  a  lie  ;  an  illtifory  pretext. — Pleas  of  con- 
feiettee  to  the  contrart  are  nothing  but  cant  and  cheat, 
flam "and  delufion.  South . 

To  FLAM,  v.  a.  To  deceive.  — God  is  not  to  be  flammed 
off  with  lies,  who  knows  exactly  what  thou  canlt  do,  and 
what  not.  South . 
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FLA'MAEL  (Bertholet),  a  Flemifli  painter,  born  at 
Liege,  in  1614.  His  father,  who  was  a  painter  on  glafs, 
finding  in  his  ion  a  happy  difpofition  for  the  arts  both  of 
mulic  and  defign,  cultivated  both  in  his  education  ;  but 
his  genius  at  length  decided  for  the  laft.  After  ftudying 
under  two  different  matters  in  his  native  city,  he  vifited 
Italy  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  and  elevated  his  ideas  by 
a  furvey  of  the  matter-pieces' in  that  country.  Heim- 
proved  himfelf  fo  much  from  the  diligent  imitation  of 
what  he  faw  there,  that  his  reputation  caufed  him  to  be 
employed  by  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  in  painting  one 
of  the  galleries  in  his  palace.  Thence  he  went  to  France, 
where  lie  was  patronifed  by  the  chancellor  Seguier,  and 
engaged  in  fome,  public  works.  He  returned  in  1647  to 
his  native  city,  which  he  decorated  with  fome  excellent 
performances.  He  alfo  painted  for  the  king  of  France  a 
grand  allegorical  piece  upon  canvas,  for  the  ceiling  of  the 
great  audience-chamber  at  the  Thuilleries.  He  died  in 
1675,  at  the  age  of  lixty-one.  His  ftyle  was. that  of  the 
Roman  fchool.  He  was  a  correct  defigner,  and  poffefTed 
a  noble  tafte  for  hiftorical  compolition. 

FLAMA'LE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  and  bifhopric  of  Liege:  four  miles  fouth- 
fouth-weft  of  Liege. 

FLAMAN VIL'LE,  a  fea-port  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Channel,  with  a  good  harbour:  ten 
miles' fouth-weft  of  Cherburg. 

FLAM'BF.AU,  f.  [French.]  A  lighted  torch. — The 
king  feized  a  flambeau  with  zeal  to  dertroy.  Dryden. 

FLAM'BOROUGH,  a  factory  of  the  Hudfon-bay  com¬ 
pany,  on  the  fouth-wettern  fide  of  Hudfon-bay. 

FLAM'BOROUGH  HEAD,  a  noted  promontory  on 
the  coaft  of  Yorklhire,  to  the  north  of  the  river  Humber, 
about  five  miles  to  the  eaft  of  the  port  of  Bridlington, 
and  the  extreme  eaftern  limit  of  the  bay  fo  called.  Its 
lofty  fnow-white  cliffs  are  feen  far  out  at  fea,  and  on  many 
occafions  are  a  particular  direction  to  feamen,  having  an 
appearance  not  unlike  the  Culver  Cliffs  of  the  I  lie  of 
Wight,  but  extending  round  the  head  for  feveral  miles  to 
the  north-weft.  The  numberlefs  multitudes  of  fea-fowl 
of  various  kinds  which  occupy  the  ledges  of  thefe  ftu- 
pendous  rocks  almoft  exceed  credibility,  and  fill  the  air 
and  ocean  all  around  them.  Some  have  fuppofed  that 
this  head,  and  the  village  of  the  fame  name  within  land, 
take  their  denomination  from  flame ,  on  account  of  its 
watch-tower,  with  conftant  lights  for  failors.  On  this 
coaft  t he  flood-tide  fets  to  the  fouth-eaft  nearly  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  coaft  from  the  northward  ;  and  it  has  high 
water  on  full  and  change  days  about  four  o’clock.  Lat. 
54  deg.  9  min.  N.  Ion.  4  min.  E. 

FLAME,/  \_flamma,  Lat.  flamme,  Fr.]  Light  emitted 
from  fire. — Is  not  flame  a  vapour,  fume,  or  exhalation 
heated  red-hot,  that  is,  fo  liot  as  to  fhine  ?  Newton. — 
Fire. — See  the  article  Chemistry,  vol.  iv.  p.  179. 

Jove,  Prometheus’  theft  allow  ; 

The  flames  he  once  ftole  from  thee,  grant  him  now.  Cowley. 
Ardour  of  temper  or  imagination  \  brightnefs  of  fancy  | 
vigour  of  thought : 

Of  all  our  elder  plays, 

This  and  Philafter. 'have  the  loudeft  fame  ; 

Great  are  their  faults,  and  glorious  is  their  flame: 

In  both  our  Englifh  genius  is  expreft, 

Lofty  and  bold  but  negligently  dreft.  Waller, 

Ardour  of  inclination : 

Smit  with  the  love  of  kindred  arts  we  came. 

And  met  congenial,  minglin  gflame  with  flame.  Pope*. 

Patti  on  of  love  : 

Come  arm’d  it>  flames ;  for  I  would  prove 

All  the  extremities  of  love.  Cowley. 

To  FLAME,  v.  n.  To  fhine  as  fire  ;  to  burn  with  emif- 
fion  of  light. — Can  you  think  to  blow  out  the  intended 
fire  your  city  is  ready  to  flame  in,  with  fuch  weak  breath 
as  this  ?  Shakefpeare , 
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Hell  all  around 

As  one  great  furnace  flam'd.  Milton. 

To  Ihine  like  flame  : 

Behold  it  like  an  ample  Curtain  fpread, 

Now  ftreak’d  and  glowing  with  the  morning  red  ; 

Anon  at  noon  in  flaming  yellow  bright, 

And  chufing  fable  for  the  peaceful  night.  Ptior. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  defines  flame  as  only  red-hot  fmoke, 
or  the  vapour  of  any  fubltance  railed  from  it  by  fire,  and 
heated  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  emit  light  copioully.  Is 
not  flame,  fays  he,  a  vapour,  fume,  or  exhalation,  heated 
red-hot;  that  is,  fo  hot  as  to  Ihine?  For  bodies  do  not 
flame  without  emitting  a  copious  fume;  and  this  fume 
burns  in  the  flame.  The  ignis  fatuus  is  a  vapour  fhining 
without  heat ;  and  is  there  not  the  fame  difference  be¬ 
tween  this  vapour  and  flame,  as  between  rotten  wood 
fhining  without  heat,  and  burning  coals  of  fire  ?  In  dif- 
tilling  hot  fpirits,  if  the  head  of  the  Hill  be  taken  otF,  the 
vapour  which  afcends  will  take  fire  at  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  and  turn  into  flame.  Some  bodies,  heated  by 
motion  or  fermentation,  if  the  heat  grow  intenfe,  fume 
copioufly  ;  and  if  the  lieat  be  great  enough,  the  fumes 
will  fhine,  and  become  flame.  Metals  in  fufion  do  not 
flame,  for  want  of  a  copious  fume.  All  flaming  bodies, 
as  oil,  tallow,  wax,  wood,  foflil  coal,  pitch,  fulphur,  &c. 
by  burning,  wafte  in  fmoke,  which  at  firft  is  lucid;  but 
at  a  little  difrance  from  the  body  ceafes  to  be  fo,  and  only 
continues  hot.  When  the  flame  is  put  out,  the  fmoke  is 
thick,  and  frequently  fmells  ftrongly  :  but  in  the  flame  it 
lofes  its  fmell ;  and,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fuel, 
the  flame  is  of  divers  colours.  That  of  fulphur  and  fpi- 
rit  of  wine  is  blue  ;  that  of  copper  opened  with  fublimate, 
green;  that  of  tallow,  yellow  ;  of  camphire,  white ;  &c. 
See  N ew ton’s  Optics,  p.318. 

FLA'ME-COLOUR,  f.  The  colour  of  flame.— The 
firft  was  Splendour,  in  a  robe  of  flame-colour .  B.  Jonfcn. 

FLA'ME-COLOURED,  adj.  Of  a  reddifti  yellow  co¬ 
lour. — Auguft  fhall  bear  the  form  of  a  young  man  of  a 
fierce  and  choleric  afpeCt,  in  a  flame-coloured  garment. 
Peacham. 

FLA'MEL  (Nicholas),  a  citizen  of  Paris  towards  the 
dole  of  ll>e  fourteenth  century,  whofe  memory  is  deferv- 
edly  held  in  refpeCt  on  account  of  his  numerous  benefi¬ 
cent  aCtions  and  charitable  foundations.  He  was  a  native 
of  Pontoife,  and  exercifed  the  profeflion  of  a  notary  at 
Paris.  He  commenceddife  with  little  or  no  fortune,  but 
in  a  fhort  time  was  enabled  to  accumulate  vaft  property  ; 
which  he  did  not  devote  to  purpofes  of  oftentation,  or 
luxury,  but  to  the'relief  of  the  diftrelfed  and  unfortu¬ 
nate,  the  building  and  endowment  of  numerous  hofpitals 
and  churches,  and  other  humane  and  ufeful  objects.  The 
ignorance  of  the  times  led  the  multitude  to  afcribe  his 
vaft  wealth  to  his  luccefs  in  the  ftudy  of  alchemy  ;  and, 
after  his  death,  difcoveries  were  pretended  to  have  been 
made  of  the  apparatus  which  he  had  ufed.  In  the  Varie¬ 
ties  of  Literature,  publifhed  In  1795,  the  curious  Englilh 
reader  may  find  an  amufing  detail  of  particulars  on  this 
fubjeCt.  Naude,  and  others,  attribute  his  fortune  to  the 
ptlrchafe  which  he  made  of  the.debtsdue  to  the  Jews, 
who  were  fuddenly  expelled  from  France  in  1394,  at  half 
their  real  value.  Mr.  St.  Foix,  however,  in  the  firft  vo¬ 
lume  of  his  EJfais  far  Paris,  has  afligned  valid  reafons  for 
rejecting  their  hypothefis.  It  is  molt  probable  that  he 
was  indebted  for  his  riches  to  commerce,  and  his  fuc- 
cefsful  fpeculations,  at  a  time  when  the  Parilians  were 
but  lit'tle  Cjjnverfant  in  trade.  Two  works  have  been 
attributed  to  him,  one  entitled,  A  Philofophical  Sum¬ 
mary,  in  verfe,  publilhed  in  1561,  8vo.  and  the  other, 
A  Treatife  on  the  Tranfmutation  of  Metals,  publilhed 
in  1628,  8vo. 

FLA'MEN.yi  [Latin.]  Aprieft;  one  that  officiates 
in  folemn  offices  : 

Then  firft  the flamtn  tailed  living  food  ; 

Next  his  grim  idol  fmear’d  with  human  blood.  Pope. 
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This  order  of  priefis  was  inftituted  at  Rome  by  Nutria,' 
They  were  originally  only  three,  viz.  the  Flamen  Dialis , 
Flainen  Martialis ,  and  Flamen  Ouirinalis.  The  Flymen  Dialis 
was  facred  to  Jupiter,  and  a  perfon  of  the  high  fell  confe- 
quence  and  authority  in  the  date.  The  Flamen  Martialis 
was  facred  to  Mars,  and  was  ordained  to  in.fpeCt  the  rites 
of  that  god.  The  Flamen  Quirinulis  was  facred  to,  and 
fuperintended  the  rites  of,  Q^iirinus  Rpmulus.  All  three 
were  chcfen  by  the  people,  and  confecrated  by  the  Pon- 
tifex  Maximus.  In  after-times  feyeial  prieftt  of  the  fame 
order  and  name  were  added  to  them,  but  inferior  in  power. 
The  whole  number  at  laft  amounted  to  fifteen  :  the  three 
firft  of  whom  were  fenators,  and  called.  Flamines  majores ; 
the  other  twelve,  taken  from  aritong  the  people,  being 
denominated  plamints  minores.  The  greater  Flamines  wore 
the  robe  edged  with  purple,  like  the  great  magiftrates ; 
had  an  ivory  chair,  and  a  feat  in  the  fen'ate. 

FLA'MINGLY,  adv.  Warmly;  ardently;  notorioufly. 

FLA'MINGO,  f.  in  ornithology.  See  the  generic 
name  Fhoenicofterus. 

FLAMIN'IO  (Gianantonio),  an  Italian  writer  of  con- 
fiderable  eminence,  born  in  1464,  at  Imola,  His  father’s 
name  was  Lodovico  Zarabbini  di  Cotignola;  and  it  was 
upon  becoming  a  member  of  the  Venetian  academy,  that 
the  foil  alfumed  the  name  of  Flaminio,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  that  of  the  family.  After  receiving  a  literary  edu¬ 
cation,  he  was  engaged,  at  the  age  of  tiventy-one,  as  pro- 
feffor  of  the  belles-lettres  at  Serravalle,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Trcvigi.  His  reputation  drew  a  confluence  of  young  men 
of  rank  to  ftudy  under  him.  Among  thefe  was  the  Ton  of 
a  Bolognefe  patrician,  named  Fantuzzi,  who,  in  1520, 
induced  Flaminio  to  remove  to  Bologna.  He  there  con<- 
tinued  to  devote  himfelf  to  the  inftruction  of  youth,  uni- 
verfally  efteemed,  not  only  for  his  erudition,  but  for  the 
fvveetnefs  of  his  difpofition,  and  purity  of  his  morals,  till 
his  death,  in  1536.  He  publilhed  a  variety  of  works  in 
verfe  and  profe.  His  Latin  poems  confift  of  three  bocks 
of  mifcellanies,  and  two  of  epigrams.  His  twelve  books 
of  Epiftles  were  publilhed,  with  a  life  of  the  author,  in 
1744,  8vo.  Bologn.  by  Fr.  Capponi.  There  are,  befides, 
of  his  compofition,  fome  lives  of  faints  of  the  order  of 
St.  Dominic,  a  dialogue  on  education,  a  treatife  on  the 
origin  of  philofophy,  a  Latin  grammar,  and  other  pieces. 

FLAMIN'IO  (Marcantonio),  fon  of  the  preceding, 
born  at  Serravalle,  in  1498.  He  was  educated  with  great 
care  by  bis  father,  with  whom  he  refided  till  his  fixteenlh 
year  ;  when  his  father,  wiftiing  to  prefent  fome  of  his  own 
poems  to  pope  Leo  X.  was  led  to  choofe  him  for  the  mef- 
fenger.  He  was  directed  at  the  fame  time  to  offer  a  col¬ 
lection  of  claffical  annotations  compofed  by  himfelf.  That 
pontiff,  conformably  to  his  character  of  a  lover  and  patron 
of  learning,  gave  a  gracious  reception  to  this  accomplifhed 
youth  ;  and  in  order  to  put  his  talents  to  the  proof,  caufed 
him  to  difpute  on  certain  queftions  in  prefence  of  many 
cardinals,  when  he  acquitted  himfelf  fo  as  to  infpire  yr.i- 
verfal  admiration.  His  father,  who  had  intended  that  he 
fnould  return  to  him  after  a  fhort  abfence,  now  thought 
it  belt  to  let  him  pufh  bis  fortune.  Marcantonio  took  a 
journey  to  Naples,  where  he  had  the  gratification  of  fee¬ 
ing  the  celebrated  Sannazario.  In  1315,  he  accompanied 
the  count  Baldaffar  Caftiglione  to  Urbino,  and  was  very 
affectionately  entertained  by  him  at  his  houfe.  He  repaid 
his'kindnefs  by  a  Latin  eclogue,  which,  with  fome  others 
of  his  poems,  was  printed  in  that  year  at  Fano.  The  ele¬ 
gance  of  thefe  compofitions  was  wonderful  in  a  youth  of 
feventeen.  His  father  wifely  removed  him  from  the  feats 
of  pleafure  and  admiration  to  the  purfuit.of  feverer  ftu- 
dies  at  Bologna.  It  was  not  very  long,  however,  before 
he  revifited  Rome;  and  he  was  redding  there  in  1523 
with  the  prothonotary  Sauli.  Him  he  accompanied  to 
Genoa,  where  he  was  one  of  a  fociety  ot  learned  men  who 
formed  an  academy.  He  next  palled  into  the  fervice  of 
the  datary  Giberti,  with  whom  he  refided  firft  at  Padua, 
and  then  for  fome  years  at  Verona.  His  munificent  patron 
made  him  a  prefent  of  a  farm,  deliciou fly  fituated  on  the 
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bank  of  the  Lago  di  Garda,  where  he  fpent  part  of  his 
leifure.  During  this  period  he  wrote  a  Latin  paraphrafe 
of  Ariftotle’s  MetaphyH.es,  printed  at  Bafil,  in  1537.  His 
health  was  at  this  time  in  a  very  delicate  Hate  ;  and,  after 
home  changes  of  fituation,  he  went  in  1538  to  try  the  a~ir 
of  Naples.  In  1543,  he  was  at  Trent  with  cardinal  Pole, 
who  was  appointed  one  of  the  legates  to  the  council  con¬ 
voked  thither.  The  council  did  not  at  that  time  lake 
place;  and  when,  in  1545,  Marcantonio  was  offered  the 
poft  of  fecretary  to  it,  he  declined  that  honourable  em¬ 
ploy.  He,  however,  again  accompanied  Pole  to  Trent, 
nor  does  he  feern  ever  to  have  left  his  fervice  ;  though 
he  was  alfo  under  the  patronage  of  cardinal  Alexander 
Farne'e,  from  whom  he  received  various  benefits,  as  he 
alfo  did  from  feveral  other  cardinals.  His  conftitution 
probably  never  became  ftrong  ;  for,  after  a  long  illnefs, 
he  died  at  the  houfe  of  cardinal  Pole  in  Rome,  in  1550, 
when  he  had  only  completed  his  fifty-fecond  year.  His 
poems  are  what  have  gained  him  the  greatefi:  reputation, 
and  they  rank  among  the  clioiceft  products  of  the  Latin 
fchool  of  Italy.  A  collection  of  them  forms  the  greater 
part  of  the  Carmina  quinque  illujirium  Poetarum, Y\or .  1549. 
Befides  thefe,  are  his  elegant  poetical  paraphrafes.pf  thirty 
Pfalms,  publifhed  four  years  before  his  death.  He  alfo 
publifhed,  in  profe,  a  fliort  expofition  of  all  the  Pfalms  ; 
and  many  of  his  Italian  letters  are  difperfed  in  different 
collections.  An  edition  of  the  poems  of  Marcantonio, 
which  iffued  front  the  Cominian  prefs  in  1 743,  has  adjoined 
to  them  thole  of  Gianmtonio  and  Gabriello  Flaminio. 

FLAMl'NIUS,  or  Flamininus  (Titus  QuinCtius),  a 
celebrated  Roman,  railed  to  the  confulfhip  in  the  year  of 
Rome  554.  He  was  trained  in  the  art  of  war  againlt  Han¬ 
nibal,  and  he  fliewed  himfelf  capable  in  every  refpeCt  to 
difeharge  w  ith  honour  the  great  office  with  which  he  was 
entrufted.  He  was  fent  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  troops 
again!!  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  and  in  his  expedition  he 
met  with  uncommon  fuccefs.  The  Greeks  gradually  de¬ 
clared  themfelves  his  firmed  fupporters,  and  he  totally 
defeated  Philip  on  the  confines  of  Epirus,  and  made  all 
Locris,  Phocis,  and  Theffaly,  tributary  to  the  Roman 
power.  He  granted  peace  to  the  conquered  monarch, 
and  proclaimed  all  Greece  free  and  independent  at  the 
Ifthmian  games.  This  celebrated  aCtion  procured  the 
name  of  patrons  of  Greece  to  the  Romans,  and  infenfibly 
paved  their  way  to  univerfal  dominion.  Flarr.inius  be¬ 
haved  among  them  with  the  greatelt  policy,  and  by  his 
ready  compliance  with  their  national  cuftoms  and  preju¬ 
dices,  he  gained  uncommon  popularity,  and  received  the 
name  of  father  and  deliverer  of  Greece.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  fent  ambalfador  to  king  Prufias,  who  had  given 
refuge  to  Hannibal,  and  there  his  artifice  haftened  out  of 
the  world  a  man  who  had  long  been  the  terror  of  the 
Romans.  See  the  article  Carthage,  vol.  iii.  p.  849. 
Flaminius  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  after  a  life  fpent  in 
the  greatefi:  glory,  in  which  be  had  imitated  with  fuccefs 
the  virtues  of  his  model  Scipio.  Plutarch. — Lucius,  the 
brother  of  the  preceding,  (ignalized  himfelf  in  the  wars 
of  Greece.  He  was  expelled  from  the  fenate  for  killing 
a  Gaul,  by  Cato,  his  brother’s  colleague  in  the  cenfor- 
fhip,  a*  aCtion  which  was  highly  refented  by  Titus. 
Plutarch. 

FLAMl'NIUS  (Nobilius),  a  learned  Italian,  in  the 
fixteenth  century,  native  of  Lucca,  where  he  died  in  1590, 
aged  fifty-eight  years.  He  was  engaged  by  pope  Sixtus  V. 
to  reftore  the  ancient  vulgar  tranftation  from  the  Septua- 
gint,  which  was  made  ule  of  in  the  weftern  churches  be¬ 
fore  it  was  fuperfeded  by  St.  Jerome’s  verfion  from  the 
Hebrew.  On  this  work  he  bellowed  much  labour  and 
care,  and  accompanied  it  with  a  number  of  notes,  includ¬ 
ing  fragments  of  the  Greek  interpreters,  which  refleCt 
credit  on  his  erudition  and  critical  Ikill.  He  publifhed  it 
at  Rome,  in  1588,  folio;  and  it  was  reprinted  by  father 
Morin,  at  Paris,  in  1628,  together  with  an  edition  of  the 
Septuagint  verfion,  after  the  impreffion  which  was  pub- 
liflied  at  Rome  in  1587,  under  the  aufpices  of  pope 
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Sixtus  V.  Flaminius  was  alfo  the  author  of  A  Treatife 
on  Predeflination,  publifhed  at  Rome  in  1581,  quarto. 

FLAM'MAp/i  in  botany.  See  Ixora. 

FL AMMABPLITY,  f.  [flamma,  Lat.]  The  quality 
of  admitting  to  be  fet  on  fire  fo  as  to  blaze. — In  t lie  fui 
phur  of  bodies  torrified,  that  is,  the  oily,  fat,  and  unCtu- 
ous,  parts,  confiff  the  principles  of  flammability .  Brown. 

FLAMMA'TION,  J.  [flammatio,  Lat.] 'The  aft  of 
fetting  on  flame. — White  or  cryflplline  arfenic,  being  ar¬ 
tificial,  and  fublimed  with  fait,  will  not  endure  flamma - 
tion.  Brown. 

FLAM'MEOUS,  adj.  [flammeus,  Lat.]  Cpnfifiing  of 
flame  ;  refembling  flame. — This  jlamrneous  light  is  not 
over  all  the  body.  Brown. 

FLAMMPFEROUS,  adj.  [jlammifcr,  Lat.]  Bringing 
flame. 

FLAMMI'VOMOUS,  adj.  [ flamma  and  vomo,  Lat.] 
Vomiting  out  flame. 

FI.AM'MULA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Clematis,  Pa- 
vetta,  and  Ranunculus. 

FLAM'STEED  (John),  an  eminent  Englifh  aftrono- 
mer,  born  at  Derby  in  Derbyfhire,  in  1646.  His  claflical 
education  he  received  at  the  free-fehool  in  Derby,  of 
which  he  became  head  fcholar  when  fourteen  years  of 
age.  A  fliort  time  after  he  had  quitted  the  grammar- 
fchool,  he  met  with  John  Sacrobofco’s  book  De  Sphara, 
which  led  him  to  engage  in  a  train  ot  ftudy  that  was  per¬ 
fectly  fuited  to  his  genius,  and  rendered  him  afterwards 
fo  j u fitly  celebrated.  Having  read  this  aftronomical  trea¬ 
tife  with  wonderful  delight,  he  tranflated  as  much  of  it 
into  Englifh  as  he  thought  neceffary  for  his  ufe,  and  af- 
teru’ards  procured  more  modern  books  of  the  fame  kind. 
From  this  time  he  profecuted  his  aftronomical  fludies 
with  the  utmoft  vigour  and  fuccefs.  In  1669,  having 
calculated  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun  that  was  omitted  in  the 
Ephemerides  for  the  following  year,  and  alfo  five  appulfes 
of  the  moon  to  fixed  (tars,  he  fent  them,  together  with 
fome  other  aftronomical  fpeculations,  to  lord  Brouncker, 
prefident  of  the  royal  lociety,  who  laid  them  before  that 
body,  by  whom  they  were  greatly  approved.  Mr.  Flarii- 
fteed  for  a  long  time  afterwards  kept  up  a  correfpondence 
on  fcientific  and  literary  fubjeCts.  In  1670,  lie  vifited 
London,  and  returned  home  by  way  of  Cambridge,  where 
lie  entered  himfelf  a  (Indent  of  Jefus-college.  In  1672, 
lie  extracted  feveral  obfervations  from  Mr.  Gafcoigne’s 
and  Mr.  Crabtree’s  letters,  which  he  found  of  great  ufe 
in  improving  his  knowledge  of  dioptrics.  In  1673,  he 
wrote  a  fmall  treatife  on  the  true  and  apparent  diameters 
of  all  the  planets,  when  at  their  greatefi:  and  lead  dis¬ 
tances  from  the  earth,  which  was  borrowed  by  Newton  in 
1685,  who  made  fome  ufe  of  it  in  the  fourth  book  of  his 
Principia.  In  1674,  lie  wrote  an  Ephemeris,  to  (hew  the 
falfehood  of  aftrology,  and  the  ignorance  of  thofe  who 
pretended  to  it;  and  gave  calculations  of  the  moon’s 
rifing  and  fetting,  together  with  occupations  and  appulfes 
of  the  moon  and  planets  to  the  fixed  (tars.  To  thefe,  at 
fir  Jonas  Moore’s  requeft,  he  added  a  table  of  the  moon’s 
fouthings  for  that  year;  from  which,  and  from  Philips’s 
Theory  of  the  Tides,  the  high  waters  being  computed, 
lie  found  the  times  come  very  near  the  truth.  In  the 
fame  year,  likewife,  he  drew  up  an  account  of  tiie  tides, 
for  the  ufe  of  the  king,  on  the  fuggeffion  of  fir  Jonas 
Moore  that  fuch  a  treatife  would  be  acceptable  to  his 
majefty. 

Mr.  Flamffeed,  having  taken  his  degree  of  mafier  of 
arts  at  Cambridge,  had  now  come  to  a  determination  to 
enter  into  orders  ;  upon  which  fir  Jonas  wrote  to  him  to 
come  to  London,  where  he  intended  him  for  an  appoint¬ 
ment  in  a  different  line  than  that  of  the  church.  Finding, 
however,  that  his  mind  was  bent  upon  the  ecclefialtieal 
profellion,  he  did  not  urge  him  to  relinqui fill  his  delign  ; 
but  he  fliewed  his  friendfliip  for  him,  by  employing  his 
good  offices  with  the  king  to  nominate  him  to  an  appoint¬ 
ment  which  lie  could  hold  in  connection  with  any  clerical 
engagement.  That  was  the  new  office  of  affronomer  to 
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the  king,  with  a  falary  of  rook  per  annum.  In  Eafter, 
1675-,  Mr.  Flamfteed  was  ordained  at  Ely-houfe,  by  bifhop 
Gunning.  On  the  10th  of  Anguft  following,  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  royal  obfervatory  at  Greenwich  was  laid, 
which,  as  Flamfteed  was  the  firft  aftronomer-royal,  for 
whofe  ufe  it  was  erected,  received  the  name  of  Flavfleed- 
houfe,  which  it  (till  bears.  During  the  erection  of  this 
edifice,  Mr.  Flamfteed  wrote  his  Dodtrine  of  the  Sphere, 
which  in  1681  wras  pub'.iftied  by  fir  Jonas  Moore,  in  his 
Syftem  of  the  Mathematics.  In  1C84,  the  lord-keeper 
North,  in  requital  for  the  p'leafure  which  Mr.  Flamfteed 
had  often  afiforded  him  by  his  fcientific  converfation,  pre- 
fented  him  to  the  living  of  Burftow,  in  Surrey,  which 
was  the  only  preferment  he  ever  obtained,  notwithstanding 
his  extraordinary  mdrit,  and  the  great  refpect  in  which 
he  was  defervedly  held  by  the  firft  men  of  his  age.  Be- 
lides  many  perfons  of  rank,  he  had  to  number  among  his 
friends  the  incomparable  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  corre- 
fponded  with  him  from  1680  to  1699  ;  Dr.  Edmund  Hal¬ 
ley,  Mr.  William  Molyneux  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Wallis,  and 
feveral  others  who  were  mod  eminent  in  this  nation  for 
their  love  of  fcience  ;  and  among  his  foreign  correfpond- 
ents  was  the  celebrated  M.  CafTini. 

Befides  writing  feveral  fmall  tra£D,  Mr.  Flamfteed 
contributed  a  vaft  number  of  papers  to  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaftions,  of  which  many  are  inferted  in  almoft  every 
volume  from  the  fourth  to  the  twentv-ninth.  But  bis 
great  work,  which  contained  the  principal  labours  of  his 
life,  and  has  fecured  to  him  immortal  fame,  was  his 
Hifioria  Ccelejlis  Britannica ,  in  three  volumes  folio.  The 
firft  contains  the  obfervations  of  Mr.  William  Gafcoigne 
(the  inventor  of  the  method  of  meafuring  angles  in  a 
telefcope  by  means  of  fcrews,  and  the  firft  who  applied 
telefcopical  fights  to  agronomical  inftruments),  taken  at 
Middleton,  near  Leeds,  in  Yorkfhire,  between  the  years 
1638  and  1643,  extracted  from  his  letters  by  Mr.  Crab¬ 
tree  ;  with  fome  of  Mr.  Crabtree’s  obfervations  at  the 
fame  time,  and  alfo  thofe  of  Mr.  Flamfteed  himfelf,  made 
at  Derby  between  the  years  1670  and  167 5  ;  together  with 
a  multitude  of  curious  obfervations,  and  necelfary  tables 
to  be  tifedvvith  (hem,  made  at  the  royal  obfervatory,  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1675  and  1689.  The  iecond  volume  con¬ 
tains  his  obfervations,  rnade  with  a  mural  arch  of  feven 
feet  radius,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  degrees  on  the 
limb,  of  the  meridional  zenith  diftances  of  the  fixed  flairs, 
fun,  moon,  and  planets,  with  their  tranfits  over  (he  me¬ 
ridian ;  alfo  obfervations  of  the  diameters  of  the  fun  and 
moon,  with  their  eclipfes,  and  thofe  of  Jupiter’s  fatel- 
liies,  and  variations  of  the  compafs,  from  1689  to  1719. 
The  third  volume  contains  a  catalogue  of  the  right  al'cen- 
lions,  polar  uiftances,  longitudes,  and  magnitudes,  of  near 
three  thoufand  fixed  ftars,  with  the  correfponding  varia¬ 
tions  of  the  fame.  To  this  volume  there  is  a  large  pre¬ 
face,  containing  an  account  of  all  the  aftronomical  obfer¬ 
vations  made  before  his  time,  with  a  defcription  of  the 
inftruments  employed  ;  as  alfo  of  his  own  obfervations  and 
inftruments;  a  new  Latin  verfion  of  Ptolemy’s  catalogue 
of  a  thoufand  fixed  ftars,  and  Ul'egh-beig’s  places  annexed 
on  the  Latin  page,  with  corrections  ;  a  fmall  catalogue 
of  the  Arabs  ;  Tycho  Brahe’s  of  about  feven  hundred  and 
eighty  fixed  ftars;  the  landgrave  of  Heffe’s  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-fix;  Heveliais’s  of  a'thoufand  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-four  ;  and  a  catalogue  of  fome  of  the 
fouthern  fixed  ftars  not  vifible  in  our  hemifphere,  calcu¬ 
lated  from  obfervations  made  by  Dr.  Hailey  at  St.  Helena, 
and  adapted  to  the  year  1726.  Of  this  work,  which  is 
an  honour  to  Englilh  fcience,  the  author  had  printed  a 
great  part,  and  had  prepared  the  reft  for  the  prefs,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  prolegomena  prefixed  to  the  third  volume, 
when  he  was  feized  with  a  ftrangury,  which  proved  fatal 
to  him  on  the  laft  day  of  the  year  1719,  at  which  time  he 
had  arrived  at  the  age  of  feventy-three  years.  The  care 
of  finifhing  his  grand  work  devolved  on  his  friend  Mr. 
J  uites  Hodgfon,  by  whom  it  was  publiflred  in  1725.  A 
lefs  perfect  edition  of  the  Hifioria  Ccelejlis  had  been  pub- 
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liftied  without  the  author’s  confent,  in  1712,  in  one  volume 
folio;  containing  his  obfervations  to  the  year  1705.  Of 
Mr.  Flamfteed’s  eminent  abilities,  and  unwearied  applica¬ 
tion,  his  valuable  productions  afford  the  belt  evidence, 
and  will  prove  a  lading  monument  of  his  fame. 

FLA'MY,  adj.  Inflamed;  burning;  blazing: 

My  thoughts  imprifon’d  in  my  fecret  woes, 

With  flamy  breaths  do  iffue  oft  in  found.  Sidney. 

Having  the  nature  of  flame. — The  vital  fpirits  of  living 
creatures  are  a  fubftance  compounded  of  an  airy  and  flamy 
matter.  Bacon. 

FLANA'TICUS  Sl'NUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  bay 
of  the  Flanates,  in  Liburnia,  on  the  Adriatic,  now  the 
gulf  of  Carnero.  Pliny. 

FLANCH,  j:  A  kind  of  ring  of  iron  or  fteel  ufed  in 
machinery.  See  the  article  Fire-Engine,  p.  392  of  this 
vo!  11  me,  and  t  It  e  correfponding  Engraving,  Plate  II.  fig.  6. 
— In  heraldry,  an  ordinary  confiding  of  the  fegment  of  a 
circular  fuperficies  which  is  always  borne  double;  or  an 
embowed  line,  beginning  at  the  top,  fwelling  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  and  ending  at  the  bafe.of  an  efcutcheon. 

FLANCGN  A'DE,  f.  in  fencing,  a  pufli  or  thru  ft  in 
flank. 

FI.AN'DERS,  a  country  of  the  Netherlands,  and  at 
one  time  a  confiderable  county,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  German  Ocean;  on  the 
eaft  by  Brabant  and  Hainaut;  on  the  fouth  by  Hainaut 
and  a  part  of  France,. formerly  called  Artois  and  Picardy  ; 
and  on  the  weft  by  the  Englilh  Channel  and  Artois.  Its 
greateft  length  is  about  fixty  miles,  and  its-breadth  about 
fifty.  It  contained  thirty  cities  or  walled  towns,  a  great 
number  of  market-towns,  1 154  villages,  and  forty-eight 
abbies,  befides  a  great  number  of  priories,  colleges,  and 
monifteries.  The  towns  are  fituated  fo  near  together, 
that  the  Spaniards  who  followed  Philip  1 1 .  fuppofed  that 
all  Flanders'  was  but  one  town.  Since  that  time,  this 
county  has  Differed  very  feverely  from  almoft  continual 
wars.  Flanders  has  been  generally  divided  into  three 
parts  :  Flcmifh  Flanders,  where  they  fpeak  the  language 
of  the  country  ;  French  Flanders,  where  they  fpeak  the 
Walloon  language;  and  Imperial  or  Auftrian  Flanders, 
on  account  of  the  county  of  Aloft,  which  has  for  a  long 
time  been  dependent  on  the  empire.  The  firft  extended 
from  the  North  Sea  and  the  Scheldt  to  the  river  Lys,  and 
contained  Ghent,  Bruges,  Ypres,  Slays,.  Offend,  Nieti- 
port, .  Dunkirk,  Fumes,  Bergues-Saint-Vincc,  Courtray, 
Oudenarde,  Galilei,  Graye’ines,  See.  The  fccond,  or 
French  Flanders,  contained  the  towns  of  Lille,  Douay, 
Tournay,  and  Orchies.  The  third,  fituated  between 
the  Scheldt  and  the  Dender,  contained  the  towns  and 
di'ftricts  of  Aloft,  Hulft,  Axel,  Affenede,  and  Bochoult. 
Flanders  has  been  more  recently  divided  into  French, 
Auftrian,  and  Dutch,  Flanders ;  but  in  a  country  fo  much 
expofed  to  the  depredations  of  ambitious  or  tyrannical 
(fates,  the  limits  of  each  have  been  always  more  or  lefs 
uncertain;  at  prefent  the  whole  has  been  conquered  by 
the  armies  of  the  French  republic,  and  great  part  long 
confidered  as  French  dominions,  Lille,  Dunkirk,  and  fe¬ 
veral  other  towns,  being  comprehended  in  the  department 
of  the  North.,  in  the  new  divifion  of  France;  before  hofti- 
iities  were  commenced,  or  perhaps  even  thought  of. 

Verftegan,  in  his  Reftitution  of  decayed  Intelligence, 
ato.  p.  101,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  greateft  part  of  Flan¬ 
ders  was  originally  overflowed  by  the  fea,  as  lying  fo  low 
and  even,  that  by  cutting  off  the  downs  or  fandhills, 
they  might  now  be  again  eafily  overflowed.  Fie  quotes 
an  eminent  author,  who  afferts,  that  the  city  of  Tongres, 
in  the  biftiopric  of  Liege,  though  now  near  one  hundred 
miles  from  the  fea,  was  once  a  fea-port ;  alleging,  amongft 
other  reafons,  the  great  iron  rings  to  which  (hips  were 
faftened,  remaining  there  in  his  time;  befides  innume¬ 
rable  quantities  of  fea-fhells,  in  digging  a  few  feet,  found 
in  ftrata,  as  in  the  fea  ;  with  various  other  reafons  for 
proving  thole  parts  to  have  been  fea  in  ancient  times. 
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And  he  thinks,  with  Tome  others,  that  the  iflhmus  of 
land  which  he  fuppofes  once  joined  England  to  France, 
between  Dover  and  Calais,  was,  fmee  the  general  deluge, 
broke  through  by  an  inundation  of  the  German  Sea,  till 
then  only  a  vaft  bay,  o'ccafioned,  as  he  conjectures,  by  an 
earthquake,  or  fome  other  extraordinary  means;  which 
thereby  finding  a  new  courfe  into  what  we  now  call  the 
Channel,  all  thofe  flat  parts  of  Flanders  were  deferred 
by  the  fea,  and  became  dry,  though  at  firfi  marfliy  land. 
Sir  William  Temple  leans  to  this  opinion  in  his  account 
of  the  United  Netherlands ;  as  does  the  abbe  Mann,  in 
his  treatife  on  this  fubjeCt. 

In  the  year  631,  Clotaire  king  of  France,  bellowed  on 
Lideric,  fon  of  Sal  vert  prince  of  Dijon  and  Burgundy, 
the  government  of  Flanders,  then  covered  with  wet  and 
marfliy  grounds  in  fome  parts,  and  in  others  with  great 
woods  and  forefls ;  on  which  account  he,  and  many  of  his 
fucceflorS,  were  Ailed  Grand  Forejlers  of  Flanders.  Charle¬ 
magne  created  Lideric  de  Harlebeck,  then  Great  Fo- 
refier  of  Flanders,  the  firft  count  or  earl  of  that  rich  pro¬ 
vince  in  793;  from  whence  defcended  a  long  fucceflion  of 
the  earls  of  that  country  ;  and  in  the  year  802,  Charle¬ 
magne  tranfported  ten  thousand  Saxons  from  beyond 
the  river  Elbe  in  Holftein,  into  Flanders  and  Brabant,  at 
that  time,  in  a  great  degree,  confiding  of  uncultivated 
forefls.  This  tranfplantation  of  Germans  thither,  has  fo 
fixed  their  language  in  thofe  provinces,  as  to  remain  to 
this  day  ;  though  much  mixed  with  French  in  the  fouth 
parts,  and  with  Low  Dutch  in  thofe  adjoining  to  Holland. 
In  864,  according  to  Petavius.  Flanders  was  firft  difmem- 
bered  from  France  ;  for  in  that  year  Charles  the  Bald, 
king  of  France,  beftowed  Flanders  on  earl  Baldwin,  who 
married  his  daughter  Judith,  as  her  dowry;  and  in  960, 
according  to  De  Witt,  the  woollen  manufacture  of  Flan¬ 
ders,  which  made  fo  great  a  figure  for  the  fix  fucceeding 
centuries,  took  its  rife.  That  eminent  writer  obferves, 
st  That  the  Flemings,  lying  neared  to  France,  were  the 
firft  that  began  to  earn  their  living  by  weaving,  and  fold 
the  produce  of  their  labour  in  that  fruitful  country, 
(France,)  where  the  inhabitants  were  not  only  able  to 
feed  themfelves,  but  alfo,  by  the  fuperftuous  growth  of 
their  country,  could  put  themfelves  into  good  apparel. 
Which  trade  Baldwin  the  Third,  earl  of  Flanders,  about 
the  year  960,  confiderably  improved,  by  eftablifhing  an¬ 
nual  fairs  or  markets  in  feveral  places,  without  any  tolls 
being  demanded  for  goods  either  imported  or  exported.” 
The  Flemifh  hiftorians  further  fay,  that  his  father  Arnold 
being  very  oid,  refigned  the  government  to  his  fon,  in 
959,  who  thereupon  invited  over  into  Flanders  all  manner 
of  handicraftfmen  for  making  all  forts  of  manufactures, 
to  whom  he  granted  great  privileges.  In  the  year  1112, 
in  confequence  of  a  vaft  inundation  in  Flanders;  great 
numbers  of  poor  Flemings  were  forced  to  take  (belter  in 
England.  They  came  over  in  fuch  fwarms  as  to  be 
thought  a  burthen  to  the  nation;  upon  which  Henry  I. 
planted  them  in  the  wafte  parts  of  Northumberland  and 
Cumberland,  and  about  the  city  of  Carlifle.  But  after¬ 
wards  he  tranfplanted  many  of  them  into  the  fouth  parts 
of  Wales,  and  in  the  county  of  Rofs,  and  a  part  of  Here¬ 
ford  ih ire  ;  thinking  they  might  be  made  profitable  to  the 
realm,  by  inftrutting  his  fubjeCts  in  the  art  of  clothing; 
and  which  afterwards  undoubtedly  took  the  lead  in  Great 
Britain. 

In  1252,  the  learned  Lambecius  acquaints  us,  that  the 
commerce  of  Flanders  then  greatly  flourifhed  ;  owing, 
perhaps,  to  its  happy  fituation  for  trade.  “  Of  all  ports, 
(fays  lie,)  the  ports  of  Flanders  were  bed;  fuited  for  en- 
ter-ports;  efpecially  as  the  manufactures  both  of  woollen 
and  linen,  equally  "neceflary  to  all  nations,  were  now  fioit- 
rifliing  there  in  the  higheft  perfection.”  In  1274,  dif- 
putes  arofe  between  Edward  I.  or  England,  and  the  coun- 
tefs  of  Flanders,  on  account  of  mercantile  intercfts.  She 
had  forcibly  feized  on  many  ftiips  and  much  merchandize 
from  England  and  Ireland  ;  and  the  Englifh  had  com¬ 
mitted  fimilar  depredations  on  the  Flemings,  All  diffe¬ 


rences,  therefore,  were  now  accommodated  by  a  treaty 
between  king  Edward  and  Guy  earl  of  Flanders;  which 
appears  to  be  the  firft  commercial  treaty  ever  entered  into 
between  England  and  Flanders.  It  was  during  this  quar¬ 
rel  that  wool,  and  all  other  merchandize,  was'  prohibited 
to  be  exported  to  Flanders;  which,  confldering  that  coun¬ 
try’s  vaft  woollen  manufacture,  mud  have  much  diftrefled 
them.  But  fo  well  and  fo  amicably  was  this  treaty  for  a 
confiderable  time  maintained,  that,  1111297,  (as  we  find 
in  vol.  ii.  p.  740,  of  the  Foedera,)  king  Edward  “  grants 
to  ;he  Flemings  a  community  of  merchandize  and  com¬ 
merce  with  England  ;  and  particularly  free  liberty  to  buy 
and  tranfport  front  his  territories  in  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  France,  wool  and  all  other  merchandize  ;  and 
there  to  enjoy  the  famq  privileges  as  do  the  merchants  of 
Lombardy,  or  any  other  merchants,  Englifh  or  foreign.” 
Thus  the  manufactures  of  Flanders,  and  its  foreign  com¬ 
merce,  fiouriflied  in  a  mod  eminent  degree  ;  and  fo  rich 
and  numerous  were  its  merchants,  that,  in  1301,  every 
town  and  city  in  the  province  vied  with  each  other  in 
magnificence  and  fplendour.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
above  century,  the  city  of  Bruges  was  anived  at  fuch  a 
pitch  of  grandeur,  that  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France, 
being  there  with  his  queen  Jane,  they  were  both  utterly 
aftoniftied.  “  The  ladies  of  Bruges,  (fays  Guicciardini, 
in  his  Hiftery  of  the  Low  Country,)  put  her  majefty  quite 
out  of  all  patience,  to  fee  how  fplendidly  they  were  decked 
with  jewels  and  rich  attire  ;  fo  that  (lie  broke  out  into  this 
paflionate  fpeech  :  I  thought  that  I  was  the  only  queen 
here;  but  I  find  here  are  above  fix  hundred  befides  my- 
felf  queens  in  this  city.”  This  was  the  meridian  of  the 
commercial  glory  of  Flanders;  and  from  this  period,  as 
mod  of  the  Flemifh  hiftorians  agree,  “  the  manufactures 
and  trade  of  that  rich  and  fertile  country  began  gradually 
to  decline,  whilft  pride  and  luxury  increaled.”  The 
caufes  are  varioufly  dated  ;  but  the  mod  obvious  are 
thofe  which  arofe  from  quarrels  and  jealoufies  between 
the  neighbouring  cities,  the  heavy  imports  laid  upon  the 
people  by  its  earls,  and  the  continual  wars  which  (ollowed 
betwixt  France  and  England,  whereby  the  whole  pro¬ 
vince  was  frequently  defolated,  and  their  interefts  and 
connexions  varioufly  turned  to  and  from  thofe  great  con¬ 
tending  powers  ;  between  whofe  dominions  their  country 
was  unfortunately  (ituated,  and  hence  conftantly  open  to 
the  inroads  of  them  both.  Thefe  caufes  were  likewife 
accelerated  by  her  own  internal  quarrels,  and  by  wars 
with  her  immediate  neighbours,  particularly  with  Hol¬ 
land.  In  1304,  is  recorded  an  obftinate  engagement  be¬ 
tween  William  earl  of  Holland,  fon  of  John  II.  who  ren¬ 
dered  himfelf  very  famous,  by  his  great  victory  over 
Guido  Dumpier,  admiral  of  Flanders,  before  the  port  of 
Zirickzee  ;  “  in  which,  (fays  Morifotus,  in  his  Orbis 
Maritimus,  lib.  i i .  cap.  13.)  ten  thoufand  Flemings  were 
killed  or  drowned,  befides  vaft  numbers  made  pnfohers, 
and  nearly  all  their  (hips  taken.  At  another  time,  (con¬ 
tinues  Morifotus,)  earl  William’s  fleet,  commanded  by- 
Grimaldi,  a  Genoefe  admiral,  fought  Damnier,  admiral 
of  Flanders,  near  the  faid  town  of  Zirickzee;  .when,  to 
prevent  their  (hips  from  being  feparated  by  the  tide,  they 
joined  them  together  with  iron  chains  or  hooks  ;  whereas 
the  Flemings  faftened  theirs  only  with  ropes  ;  the  Hol¬ 
landers  therefore  cutting  the  ropes  in  the  night-time,  the 
Flemifh  (hips  were  thrown  into  diforder,  and  daftied  againfl 
each  other,  and  their  admiral  Dumpier  was  taken,  with  the 
lofs  of  eleven  hundred  men,  befide  (hips.  And  in  1322, 
the  earl  of  Flanders  attempting  to  remove  the  mart  from 
Bruges  to  Sluys,  fo  great  a  tumult  enfued,  that  the  Bru- 
gians  took  their  earl,  and  iniprifoned  him  for  fix  months.” 

Befides  thefe  tumults  and  internal  commotions,  blun¬ 
ders  appears  to  have  been  at  the  fame  time  implicated 
with  the  French,  in  a  war  with  England;  until,  in  1325, 
feveral  of  its  cities  fent  deputies  to  the  court  of  London, 
among  which  were  Bruges,  Ghent,  and  Ypres,  to  inireat 
feparately  for  a  peace  ;  which  brought  on  eventually  fo 
complete  a  pacification,  that  Edward  IL  in  his  future 
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declarations  of  war  againft  France  and  its  territories, 
made  ufually  an  exception  of  the  Flemings;  although 
Flanders  was  in  thofe  days  deemed  a  part,  or  at  leaft  a 
fief,  of  the  French  ponarchy.  Yet  this  lingular  inftance 
of  the  friend fb i p  of  England,  by  no  means  tended  to  ap- 
peafe  the  internal  commotions  in  Flanders  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  in  1328,  the  animofity  of  the  opulent  city  of  Bruges, 
joined  to  that  of  fome  other  Flemifh  cities,  againft  their 
earl,  was  fo  great  as  to  break  out  into  frefli  rebellion  ; 
but  their  earl  now  prevailed  over  them,  and  they  were 
difcomfited,  with  the  lofs  of  22,000  men. 

Edward  Ilf.  of  England,  when  meditating  the  cohquefl 
of  France,  failed  not  to  take  advantage  of  thefe  commo¬ 
tions  in  Flanders,  to  engage  the  bulk  of  the  people  in  his 
intereft;  though  fome  ofthe  principal  cities  long  continued 
wavering.  “  Ghent,  being  at  this  time  the  head  city  of 
Flanders,  fometimes  hefitated  (fays  Mezerai)  in  its  incli¬ 
nations,  between  the  fear  of  the  power  of  France  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  danger  of  difobliging  the  Englifb  on  the 
other  ;  from  whom  they  had  all  their  wool  which  fup- 
plied  the  infinite  number  of  cloth-workers  in  their  nume¬ 
rous  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  with  the  great  material 
of  their  manufactures.  Edward  (trove  the  more  to  make 
a  ftrong  party  for  himfelf  in  Flanders,  to  prevent  their 
favouring  the  French  intereft.  For  this  end,  he  gained 
over  the  famous  James  d’Arferille,  who,  though  only  a 
brewer  in  Ghent,  had  obtained  fo  great  credit  in  all 
Flanders,  that,  in  1335,  he  brought  the  principal  cities 
at  once  to  revolt  againft  their  earl,  who,  not  being  able 
to  refill  his  power,  was  obliged  to  withdraw  into  France.” 
Edward,  therefore,  affembled  his  army  in  Flanders,  and 
from  thence  opened  a  paffage.into  France.  And  in  1346, 
fo  intimate  a  connexion  was  formed  between  England 
and  Flanders,  their  earl  having  been  killed  in  t lie  battle 
of  CrefTy,  that  Edward  III.  caufed  nobles,  half-nobles, 
and  quarter-nobles  of  gold,  to  be  coined  in  his  name  in. 
Flanders,  declaring  that  they  fttould  have  the  fame  cur¬ 
rency  as  in  England,  for  the  public  utility,  and  conve¬ 
nience  of  merchants.  This  good  underftanding  feems  to 
have  been  kept  up  between  the  two  nations,  with  very 
little  interruption,  until  the  year  1369,  w  hen  Philip  duke 
of  Burgundy,  marrying  Margaret  the  hcirefs  of  Flanders, 
became,  by  that  marriage,  pofl'effed  of  all  the  provinces 
of  the  Netherlands,  which  drew  very  great  consequences 
after  it.  On  that  account  Edward  III.  of  England  quar¬ 
relled  with  the  Flemings,  and  feized  on  their  (hipping  at 
fea.  Yet,  three  years  after,  the  cities  of  Bruges,  Ghent, 
and  Ypres,  made  their  peace  with  Edward,  upon  their 
entering  into  a  neutrality,  fo  as  not  to  aid  France  againft 
England.  Here  ended  the  fovereignty  of  the  earls  of 
Flanders  ;  and  the  hiftory  of  the  Flemings,  from  this 
era,  becomes  blended  with  the  general  affairs  of  the 
Netherlands  ;  for  which  fee  that  article. 

Flanders  came  at  length  to  be  divided  between  the 
Dutch  States,  the  French,  and  the  Auftrians,  (fee  Ne¬ 
therlands  ;)  for,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  archduke 
Maximilian,  marrying  the  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
the  county  went  with  her  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  The 
northern  part  of  the  county  was  ceded  to  the  States  Ge¬ 
neral,  partly  by  the  peace  of  Munfter,  and  partly  by  the 
barrier  treaty,  in  17x5.  Tn  1667,  the  fouthern  part  was 
feized  by  France.  In  this  (late  of  partition  it  continued, 
with  little  variation,  until  the  late  revolutionary  war  in 
France..  The  Andrian  part  of  Flanders  contained  Ghent, 
Courtray,  Detidermond,  Bruges,  Ypres,  Popperingen, 
Tournay,  Oftend,  and  Nieuport  ;  with  many  other  walled 
towns,  and  feveral  hundred  villages  ;  it  was  always  con- 
fidered  as  the  mod  rich  and  fertile  in  pafturage,  and  in 
the.  breed  of  cattle  ;  and  it  was  the  earlieft  of  any  country 
without  the  Mediterranean,  that  entered  into  the  manu- 
faCture  of  woollen  and  linen  cloths. 

Dutch  Flanders  contained  Sluys,  the  once  famed  har¬ 
bour  of  which  is  now  fo  choaked  up  as  only  to  admit 
final  1  velfels.  The  ifle  of  Cadzant,  alfo  in  this  diftritff, 
has. been  partly  fwept  away  by  the  fea.  Other  towns  in 
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this  divifion  are,  Biervliet  on  the  Weft  Scheldt,  Hulft, 
and  Axel,  both  well  fortified  ;  Sas  van  Ghent,  a  ftrong 
fortrefs  below  the  city  of  Ghent  ;  with  many  other  fmall 
towns  and  populous  villages.  By  the  Barrier  treaty  be¬ 
tween  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  the  States  General, 
in  1715,  the  Dutch  were  to  garrifon  Namur,  Tournay j 
Menin,  Turnes,  Ypres,  Warneton,  and  Fort  K,noque  ; 
and  the  two  contracting  potentates  agreed  to  keep  up 
jointly  a  (landing  army  of  40,000  men. 

French  Flanders,  (to-  whom  the  whole  province  origi¬ 
nally  belonged,  after  driving  out  the  Belgte,)  was  by  far 
the  mod  opulent  and, extenfive.  It  contained  the  beau¬ 
tiful  city  of  Lifie,  next  in  rank  to  Paris;  alfo  Douay, 
Cambray,  Dunkirk,  Graveline,  Bourbourg,  St.  Wynox- 
berg,  Caffel,  the  capital  of  a  large  caftellany,  fituated  on 
the  only  mountain  in  Flanders;  alfo  many  other  fortified 
towns,  and  large  villages.  This  diflridt  is  likewife  ex¬ 
tremely  rich  in  pafture,  abounding  in  navigable  rivers  and 
canals,  and  once  highly  famous  for  its  manufactures  of 
fillcs,  camblets,  cloths,  (luffs,  linens,  & c.  But  almoft 
the  whole  of  Flanders  is  now  fwallowed  up  in  the  new 
empire  of  France. 

The  climate  is  temperate  and  wholefome ;  the  foil,  in 
general,  is  fertile  and  fit  for  tillage.  In  fome  places  the 
fertility  is  uncommonly  great.  The  land  bears  all  kinds 
of  corn  and  vegetables.  Flax  is  a  great  fource  of  riches 
to  the  country.  The  pafture  grounds  are  excellent,  and 
nourifti  a  valuable  breed  of  cattle,  which  produce  rich 
cheefe  and  butter.  The  breed  of  horfes  and  fheep  is  alfo 
confiderable.  The  Flemings  were  at  one  time  the  prin¬ 
cipal  manufacturers  of  Europe  ;  from  them  the  Englilh 
were  taught  the  art. of  weaving,  and  perhaps  too  the  art 
of  agriculture;  though  this  blefting  to  human  induftry 
has  been  for  many  years  unaccountably  negleCted  in  that 
rich  and  fertile  country.  The  mod  beautiful  table-linen 
is  yet  the  manufacture  of  Flanders  ;  and  the  lace  is  fupe- 
rior,  perhaps,  to  all  others.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Scheldt  and  the  Lys. 

FLA'NITZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Stiria  :  ten  miles  north  of  Graz. 

FLANK,  f.  \Jianc,  Fr.  according  to  Menage,  from 
7\ccyu>v  ;  more  probably  from  latus,  Lat.]  That  part  of 
the  fide  of  a  quadruped  near  the  hinder  thigh. — The 
belly  (hall  be  eminent  by  (hadowing  the  flank.  Peddkam. — 
[In  men.]  The  lateral  part  of  the  lower  belly  : 

He  faid,  and  pois’d  in  air,  the  jav’lin  fent  ; 

Through  Paris’  fflield  the  forceful  weapon  went, 

His  corflet  pierces,  and  his  garment  rends, 

And  glancing  downward  near  his  flank  defcends.  Pope. 
The  fide  of  any  army  or  fleet. — Great  ordnance  and  fmall 
fliot  thundered  and  (flowered  upon  our  men  from  the  ram- 
pier  in  front,  and  from  the  gallies  that  lay  at  fea  in  flank. 
Bacon . 

To  right  and  left  the  front 

Divided,  and  to  either  flank  retired.  Milton. 

[In  fortification.]  That  part  of  the  baftion  which  reaches 
from  the  curtain  to  the  face,  and  defends  the  oppofite 
face,  the  flank  and  the  curtain.  See  the  article  Fortifi¬ 
cation. 

To  FLANK,  v.  a.  To  attack  the  fide  of  a  battalion  or 
fleet.  To  be  polled  fo  as  to  overlook  or  command  any 
pafs  on  the  fide  : 

With  fates  averfe  againft  their  king’s  command, 

Arm’d  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left  they  (land, 

And  flank  the  paffage.  Drydcn. 

To  fecure  on  the  fide  : 

By  the  rich  fcent  we  found  our  perfum’d  prey, 

Which,  flunk'd  with  rocks,  did  clofe  in  covert  lay.  Diyden. 

FLANK'ARDS,  J.  Among  hunters;  the  knots  or 
nuts  in  the  flank  of  a  deer. 

FLANK'ER, /.  A  fortification  jutting  cut  fo  as  to 
command  the  fide  of  a  body  marching  to  the  affault ; 
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Like  florms  of  hail  the  (tones  fell  down  from  high, 

Cad  from  the  bulwarks,  flankers,  ports,  and  towers. 

Fairfax. 

To  FLANK'ER,  v.  a.  \_flanquer,  Fr.]  To  defend  by  la- 
teral  fortifications. 

FLAN'N  AN  ISLANDS,  or  Seven  Hunters,  a  group 
of  (mail  ifiands  in  the  North  Sea,  about  feventeen  miles 
north-welt  from  the  illand  of  Lewis.  Lat.  58.  26.  N. 
Ion.  4.  12.  W.  Edinburgh. 

FLAN'NEL,yi  [ gavlanen ,  Welfli  ;  from  gwlan,  wool. 
Davies.']  A  foft  nappy  ItufF  made  of  wool,  loofely  woven. 
— I  cannot  anfwer  the  Welch  flannel.  Skakefpcare. 

Sir  Benjamin  Thomfon,  now  Count  Rumford,  in  his 
philofophical  refearches  into  the  caufes  and  effects  of 
heat  and  moifture,  has  noticed  a  flriking  relation  betwixt 
the  power  which  the  fubltances  ufually  worn  as  clothing 
have  of  abforbing  moifture,  and  that  of  keeping  our  bodies 
warm.  Having  provided  a  quantity  of  fubltances  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  table  below,  he  expofed  them  upon  clean 
China  plates,  for  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours,  to  the 
warm  and  dry  air  of  a  room  which  had  been  heated  by  a 
German  ftove  for  feveral  months,  and  during  the  laft  fix 
hours  had  raifed  the  thermometer  to  85°  of  Fahrenheit; 
after  which  he  weighed  equal  quantities  of  the  different 
fubltances  with  a  very  accurate  balance.  They  were  then 
again  fpread  out  upon  a  China  plate,  and  removed  into  a 
very  large  uninhabited  room  upon  the  fecond  floor,  where 
they  were  expofed  48  hours  upon  a  table  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  the  air  of  which  was  at  450  of  Fah¬ 
renheit.  At  the  end  of  this  fpace  they  were  weighed, 
and  then  removed  into  a  damp  cellar,  and  placed  on  a 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  vault,  where  the  air  was  at  the 
temperature  of  450,  and  which  by  the  hygrometer  feemed 
to  be  fully  faturated  with  moifture.  In  this  fituation  they 
were  fuftered  to  remain  three  days  and  three  nights  ;  the 
vault  beingall  the  time  hung  round  with  wet  linen  cloths, 
to  render  the  air  as  completely  damp  as  poflible.  At  the 
end  of  three  days  they  were  again  weighed,  and  the 
weights  at  the  different  times  flood  thus : 

Weight  af-  Weight  af-  Weight  af¬ 
ter  being  ter  coming  ter  remain- 
dried  inthe  out  of  the  ing?2h  in 
hot  room,  cold  room,  the  vault. 
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Sheep’s  wool,  -  -  -  - 
Beaver’s  fur,  -  -  -  - 
The  fur  of  a  Ruflian  hare, 
Eider  down,  -  -  -  - 

c  Raw  (ingle  thread 


0*11,  \JXdW  IlllgiC  UllCdU  - 

1  l  Ra veilings  white  taffety  '  1 
T .  5  Fine  lint,  -  -  - 

men  £  Ravellings  of  linen, 
Cotton  wool,  -  -'  -  -  - 

Ravellines  of  filver  lace 


Parts 


Weight  af¬ 
ter  coming 
out  of  the 
cold  room. 
1084 
1072 
1065 
I  067 
i°57 

105  + 

1046 
1044 

1043 

1000 


1125 

1115 

1 1 1  2 
1107 
1 103 
1 102 
1082 
1089 
toco 


On  thefe  experiments  the  count  obferves,  that  though 
linen,  from  the  apparent  eafe  with  which  it  receives  damp- 
nefs  from  tjje  atmofphere,  feems  to  have  a  much  greater 
attraction  for  water  than  any  other  ;  yet  it  would  appear 
from  the  facts  Hated  above,  that  thole  bodies  which  re¬ 
ceive  water  in  its  unelaliic  form  with  the  .greateft  eafe, 
or  are  molt  eafily  wet,  are  not  thofe  which  in  all  cafes  at¬ 
tract  the  moifture  of  the  atmofphere  with  the  greateft 
avidity.  “  Perhaps  (fays  he)  the  apparent  dampnefs  of 
linen  to  the  touch,  arifes  more  from  the  eafe  with  which 
fhat  fubftance  parts  with  the  water  it  contains,  than  from 
the  quantity  of  water  it  actually  holds  :  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  a  body  appears  hot  to  the  touch,  in  confequence  of 
its  parting  freely  with  its  heat ;  while  another  body,  which 
is  really  at  the  fame  temperature,  hut  which  withholds  its 
beat  with  greater  obftinacy,  afteCts  the  fenle  of  feeling 
much  lefs  violently.  It  is  well  known  that  woollen  clothes, 
fuch  as  flannels,  &c.  worn  noxt  the  Ikin,  greatly  promote 
infenfible  perfpiration.  May  not  this  arife  principally 
from  the  ftrong  attraction  which  fubfifts  between  wool  and 
Vol.VII.  No.  440. 
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the  watery  vapour  which  is  continually  Hitting  from  the 
human  body  ?  That  it  does  not  depend  entirely  on  the 
warmth  of  that  covering,  is  clear  ;  for  the  fame  degree  of 
warmth  produced  by  wearing  more  clothing  of  a  different 
kind,  does  not  produce  the  fame  effeCt.  The  perfpira¬ 
tion  of  the  human  body  being  abforfced  by  a  covering  of 
flannel,  it  is  immediately  diftributed  through  the  whole 
thicknefs  of  that  fubftance,  and  by  that  means  expofed, 
by  a  very  large  furface,  to  be  carried  off  by  tire  aernof- 
plfere  ;  and  the  lofs  of  this  watery  vapour,  which  the  flan¬ 
nel  fuftains  on  the  one  fide  by  evaporation,  being  imme¬ 
diately  reftored  from  the  other,  in  confequence  of  the 
ftrong  attraction  between  the  flannel  and  this  vapour,  the 
pores  of  the  fkin  are  diftneumbered,  and  they  are  conti¬ 
nually  furrouiided  by  a  dry  and  falubrious  atmofphere.” 
Hence  this  ingenious  philofopher  deduces  the  many  ad¬ 
vantages  of  wearing  flannel  next  the  (kin,  as  a  preler- 
vative  from  colds,  and  from  many  other  complaints. 

FLAN'QUE,/:  in  heraldry.  See  Flanch. 

FLAN'VILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Mozelle,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
triCl  of  Metz,  one  league  and  a  half  eaft  of  Metz,  and 
three  and  three-quarters  fouth-weft  of  Boulay. 

FLAP,/!  [loeppe,  Sax. )  Any  thing  that  hangs  broad 
and  loofe,  fattened  only  by  one  fide — There  is  a  peculiar 
provifion  for  the  windpipe,  that  is  a  cartilaginous  flap 
upon  the  opening  of  the  larinx,  which  hath  an  open 
cavity  for  the  admiflion  of  the  air.  Brown. — The  motion 
of  any  thing  broad  and  loofe. 

To  FLAP,  v.  a.  To  beat  with  a  flap,  as  flies  are  beaten. 
— A  hare,  hard  put  to  it  by  an  eagle,  took  fandtuary  in  a 
ditch  with  a  beetle  :  the  eagle  flapt  oft'  the  former,  and 
devoured  the  other.  L’Eflrange. 

Yet  let  me  flap  this  bug  with  gilded  wings. 

This  painted  child  of  dirt,  that  (links  and  (tings.  Pope. 
To  move  with  a  flap  or  noife  made  by  the  ftroke  of  any 
thing  broad  : 

Three  times,  all  in  the  dead  of  night, 

A  bell  was  heard  to  ring  ; 

And  fhrieking  at  her  window  thrice 
The  raven  flapp'd  his  wing.  Ticket. 

To  FLAP,  v.  n.  To  ply  the  wings  with  noife. — ’Tis 
common  for  a  duck  to  run  flapping  and  fluttering  away,  as 
if  maimed,  to  carry  people  from  her  young.  L’Eflrange. — 
To  fall  with  flaps  or  broad  parts  depending: 

When  fuffbeating  miffs  obfeure  the  morn, 

Let  thy  word  wig,  long  us’d  to  (forms,  be  worn  ; 

T his  knows  the  powder’d  footman,  and  with  care 
Beneath  his  flapping  hat  feenres  his  hair.  Gay. 

FLA P  DR AGON,  f.  [from  a  dragon  fuppofed  to 
breathe  fire.]  A  play  in  which  they  catch  r.ilins  out  of 
burning  brandy,  and,  extinguifhirig  them  by  clofing  the 
mouth,  eat  them.  The  thing  eaten  at  flapdragon.— He 
plays  at  quoits  well,  and  eats  conger  and  fennel,  and 
drinks  candle-ends  for  flapilragons ,  and  rides  the  wild 
mare  with  the  boys.  Shakejpeare. 

To  FLAP'DRAGON,  v.  a.  To  fwallow  ;  to  devour. 
Low  cant.  —  But  to  make  an  end  of  the  (hip,  to  fee  how  the 
fea  flapdragoned  it .  Shakeflpeare. 

FLAP'EARED,  adj.  Having  loofe  and  broad  ears. — ■ 
A  whorefon,  beetle-headed  flapeared  knave.  Shakfpeare. 

FLAP-JACK,  f.  [a  provincial  term  for]  An  apple- 
puff. — We’ll  have  flelh  for  holy-days,  fifhfor  fading-days, 
and  moreover  puddings,  and  flap-jacks.  Pericles. — Cream 
and  cu (lards,  flap-jacks.,  and  pan-puddings. .  Jovial  Crew. 

FLAP'PER,  f.  One  employed  to  flap  another. — I 
will  pofitively  not  keep  you  a  flapper.  You  may  read  in 
Dr.  Swift  the  defeription  of  thefe  flappers,  and  the  ufe 
they  were  of.  Chejlcrjield. — A  young  wild  duck. 

To  FLARE,  v.  a.  [ flederen ,  to  flutter,  Dut.  Skinner ; 
perhaps  accidentally  changed  from  glare.j  To  glitter  with 
tranfient  luftre ; 
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Doctrine  and  life,  colours  and  light,  in  one 
When  they  combine  and  mingle,  bring 

A  drong  regard  and  awe  ;  but  fpeech  alone 
Doth  vanith  like  a  flaring  thing, 

And  in  the  ear,  not  confidence,  ring.  Herbert. 

To  glitter  offensively  : 

When  the  fun  begins  to  fling 

His  flaring  beams,  me,  goddefs,  bring 

To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves.  Milton. 

To  be  in  too  much  light : 

I  cannot  (lay 

Flaring  in  funfhine  all  the  day.  Prior. 

To  flutter  with  a  fplendid  fliow  : 

She  (hall  be  loofe  enrob’d. 

With  ribbands  pendant  flaring 'haul  her  head.  Shakefpeare. 

FLASH,  f.  [tpyoi;,  Gr.  Minjheio.]  A  hidden,  quick, 
tranfltory  blaze. 

And  as  .fEgeon,  when  with  heaven  he  drove, 

Defy’d  the  forky  lightning  from  afar, 

At  fifty  mouths  his  flaming  breath  expires, 

And Jlafli  for  jlajh  returns,  and  fires  for  fires.  Dryden. 
Sudden  burd  of  wit  or  merriment. — Where  be  your  gibes 
now  ?  your  gambols  ?  your  fongs  ?  your  flafkes  of  merri¬ 
ment,  that  were  wont  to  fet  the  table  in  a  roar  ?  Shakefpeare. 
A  fliort  transient  date. — The  Perfians  and  Macedonians 
had  it  for  a  flajh.  Bacon. — A  body  of  water  driven  by 
violence.  "* 

To  FLASH,  v.  n.  To  glitter  with  a  quick  and  tranfient 
flame. — This  fait  powdered,  and  put  into  a  crucible,  was, 
by  the  injection  of  well-kindled  charcoal,  made  to  flajk 
divers  times,  alrnod  like  melted  nitre.  Boyle. — To  burd 
out  into  any  kind  of  violence  : 

By  day  and  night  he  wrongs  me ;  ev’ry  hour 
He  flajfhes  into  one  grofs  crime  or  other. 

That  fets  us  all  at  odds.  Shakefpeare. 

To  break  out  into  wit,  merriment,  or  bright  thought. 

" — They  flafh  out  fometimes  into  an  irregular  greatnels  of 
thought.  Felton  on  the  ClaJ/ics. 

To  FLASH,  v.  a.  To  drike  up  large  bodies  of  water 
from  the  furface. — If  the  fea-water  be  flajhed  with  a  dick 
or  car,  the  fame  cadeth  a  fliining  colour,  and  the  drops 
relemble  fparkles  of  fire.  Carezv. 

FLASH'ER,yi  A  man  of  more  appearance  of  wit  than 
reality. 

FLASH'ILY,  adv.  With  empty  fliow  ;  without  real 
power  of  wit,  or  folidity  of  thought. 

FLASIl'INESS,  f.  The  date  or  quality  of  being  flafliy. 
FL A'SHY,  adj.  [from  jlafli .]  Empty;  notfolid;  fliowy 
without  fubdance. — Flafliy  wits  cannot  fathom  the  whole 
extent  of  a  large  difcourle.  Digby  on  the  Soul. 

This  mean  conceit,  this  darling  mydery. 

Which  thou  think’d  nothing,  friend;  thou  flialt  not  buy; 
Nor  will  I  change  for  all  thy  flafliy  wit.  Dryden. 

[From  flaccidus,  Lat.]  Infipid;  without  force  orfpirit. — 
Diddled  books  are,  like  common  diddled  waters,  flafliy 
things.  Bacon. 

FLASK,  f.  \_flafque,  Fr.]  A  bottle  ;  a  veffel  : 

Then  for  the  Bourdeaux  you  may  freely  afk  ; 

But  the  Champaigne  is  to  each  man  his  flajk.  King. 

A  powder-horn : 

Powder  in  a  Ikillefs  foldier’s flajk 

Is  fet  on  fire.  Shakefpeare. 

In  gunnery,  the  bead  in  the  carriage  of  a  piece  of  ordnance. 
[From  plaxa,  Sax.]  A  bottle  done  over  with  wicker. 

FLASK'ET,  f.  A  veffel  in  which  viands  are  ferved. 
A  long  fhallow  bafket. 

FLAS'SET,  an  ifland  in  the  North  Sea,  near  the  wed 
coafi  of  Norway  :  eighty-eight  miles  fouth-wed  of  Dron- 
1  he  ini'. 
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FLAT,  adj.  [plat,  Fr.]  Horizontally  level  without- 
inclination : 

Thou,  all-fhaking  thunder, 

Strike  flat  the  thick  rotundity  o’  th’  world.  Shakefpeare. 
Smooth  ;  without  protuberances. — In  the  dawning  of  thi 
next  day  we  might  plainly  difcern  it  was  a  land  flat  to  our 
fight,  and  full  of  bofcage.  Bacon.— Not  elevated  ;  fallen; 
not  eredt : 

Ceafe  t’  admire,  and  beauty’s  plumes 
Fall  flat ,  and  fhrink  into  a  trivial  toy, 

At  every  hidden  flighting  quite  abaftit.  Milten. 

Level  with  the  ground  : 

In  them  is  plained  taught,  and  eafied  learnt, 

What  makes  a  nation  happy,  and  keeps  it  fo, 

What  ruins  kingdoms,  and  lays  cities  flat.  Milton. 

Lying  prodrate ;  lying  along  : 

The  wood-born  people  fall  before  her  flat, 

And  wordiip  her  as  goddefs  of  the  wood.  Spenfer. 

[In  painting.]  Wanting  relief ;  wanting  prominence  of 
the  figures : 

He,  like  a  puling  cuckold,  would  drink  up 

The  lees  and  dregs  of  a  flat  tamed  piece.  Shakefpeare . 

Tadelefs ;  infipid  ;  dead  : 

The  miry  fields, 

Rejoicing  in  rich  mold,  mod  ample  fruit 
Of  beauteous  form  produce  ;  pleading  to  fight, 

But  to  the  tongue  inelegant  and  flat.  Philips. 

Dull  ;  unanimated  ;  frigid. — Short  fpeeches  fly  abroad 
like  darts,  and  are  thought  to  be  ffiot  out  of  fecret  inten¬ 
tions  ;  but  as  for  large  difcourfes,  they  are  flat  things,  and' 
not  fo  much  noted.  Bacon. 

Depreffed  ;  fpiritlefs ;  dejeCted  i 
I  feel  my  genial  fpirits  droop. 

My  hopes  all  flat,  nature  within  me  feems 

In  all  her  fundions  w'eary  of  herfelf.  Milton. 

Unpleafing;  tadelefs. — To  one  firmly  perfuaded  of  the- 
reality  of  heavenly  happinefs,  and  earnedly  defirous  of 
obtaining  it,  all  earthly  fatisfaftions  mud  needs  look 
little,  and  grow  flat  and  unfavoury.  Atterbury. — Peremp¬ 
tory  ;  abfolute  ;  downright. — As  it  is  in  the  nature  of  all 
men  to  love  liberty,  fo  they  become  flat  libertines.  Spenfer 
If  thou  fin  in  wine  or  wantonnefs, 

Boad  not  thereof,  nor  make  thy  fliame  thy  glory  ; 

Frailty  gets  pardon  by  fubmilli venefs, 

But  he  that  boads,  flints  that  out  of  his  dory, 

He  makes  flat  war  with  God,  and  doth  defy, 

With  his  meer  clod  of  earth,  the  fpacious  Iky.  Herbert. 

Not  (brill ;  not  acute;  not  Iharp  in  found. — The  upper- 
end  of  the  windpipe  is  endued  with  feveral  cartilages  and; 
mufcles  to  contractor  dilate  it,  as  we  would  have  our  voice. 
flat  or  fliarp.  Ray. 

FLAT,  f.  A  level  ;  an  extended  plane. — The  firings- 
of  a  lute,  viol,  or  virginals,  give  a  far  greater  found,  by 
reafon  of  the  knot,  board  and  concave  underneath,  than 
if  there  were  nothing  but  only  the  flat  of  a  board  to  let 
in  the  upper  air  into  the  lower.  Bacon. — -In  mufic  ;  fee 
Music. — Even  ground  ;  not  mountainous  : 

Now  pile  your  dud  upon  the  quick  and  dead, 

’Till  of  this  flat  a  mountain  you  have  made, 

T’  o’ertop  old  Pelion,  or  the  Ikyilh  head 

Of  blue  Olympus.  Shakefpeare . 

A  fmooth  low  ground  expofed  to  inundations ; 

The  ocean,  overpeering  of  his  lid. 

Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  hade 
Than  young  Laertes,  in  a  riotous  head, 

O’erbears  your  officers.  Shakefpeare. 

Shallow  ;  drand  ;  place  in  the  fea  where  the  water  is  noS 
deep  enough  for  (hips. — Mud  we  now  have  an  ocean  of 

mere 
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mere  flats  and  Ihallows,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  navigation  ? 

Bentley. 

Full  in  the  prince’s  paflage  hills  of  fand. 

And  dang’rous flats,  in  fecret  ambu  fh  lay. 

Where  the  falfe  tides  fkim  o’er  the  cover’d  land, 

And  feamen  with  difl'embled  depths  betray.  Drydett. 
The  broadfide  of  a  blade : 

My  flaming  fvvord  above  ’em  to  difplay, 

All  keen  and  ground  upon  the  edge  of  day, 

The  flat  to  fweep  the  vilions  from  thy  mind, 

The  edge  to  cut  ’em  through  that  flay  behind.  Dry  den. 
Depreflion  of  thought  or  language. — Milton’s  Paradife 
Loft  is  admirable  ;  but  am  I  therefore  bound  to  maintain, 
that  there  are  no  flats  amongft  his  elevations,  when  ’tis 
evident  he  creeps  along  fometimes  for  above  an  hundred 
lines  together  ?  Dryden. — A  furface  without  relief,  or 
prominences. — Are  there  then  fuch  ravilhing charms  in  a 
dull  unvaried  flat ,  to  make  a  fufficient  compenfation  for 
the  chief  things  of  the  ancient  mountains,  and  for  the 
precious  things  of  the  lafting  hills  >  Bentley. 

To  FLAT,  v.  a.  To  level  ;  to  deprefs  5  to  make  broad 
and  fmooth. — The  ancients  lay,  if  you  take  two  twigs  of 
leveral  fruit-trees,  and  flat  them  on  the  Tides,  and  bind 
them  clofe,  and  let  them  in  the  ground,  they  will  come 
upinoneftock.  Bacon. 

With  horrid  fhapes  ftie  does  her  Tons  expofe, 

Diftends  their  fwelling  lips,  and  flats  their  nofe.  Creech. 
To  make  vapid.— An  orange,  lemon,  and  apple,  wrapt  in 
a  linen  cloth,  being  buried  for  a  fortnight  four  feet  deep 
within  the  earth,  though  in  a  moift  place  and  rainy  time, 
were  become  a  little  harder  than  they  were  ;  otherwife 
frefh  in  their  colour,  but  their  juice  fomewhat  flatted.  Bacon. 

To  FLAT,  v.  n.  To  grow  flat  :  oppofed  to  J\ well . — I 
burnt  it  the  fecond  time,  and  obferved  the  Ikin  fhrink, 
and  the  fwelling  to  flat  yet  more  than  at  firft.  Temple — To 
render  unanimated  or  evanid. — Nor  are  conftant  forms  of 
prayer  more  likely  to  flat  and  hinder  the  fpirit  of  prayer 
and  devotion,  than  unpremeditated  and  confuted  variety 
to  diftrafl  and  lofe  it.  King  Charles. 

FLAT-CAP,  /.  [at  one  time,  from  their  wearing  flat 
caps.']  A  London  Ihopkeeper. — Wealthy  flat-caps  pay  for 
their  pleafure  the  belt  of  any  men  in  Europe.  Marflon's 
Dutch  Courtezan. 

FLAT-HEAD,  a  cape  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Cork  :  feven  miles  eaft  of  Kinfale. 

FLAT-ISLES,  a  chain  of  iflands  in  lake  Michigan, 
in  Upper  Canada. 

FLAT-POINT,  a  cape  on  the  north  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Jamaica.  Lat.  18.30.  N.  Ion.  77.  8.  W.  Greenwich. 

FLAT-POINT,  a  cape  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of 
the  ifland  of  Sumatra.  Lat.  o.  50.  .S.  Ion.  102.  38.  E. 
Greenwich. 

FLAT-POINT,  a  cape  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Borneo.  Lat.  2.  45.  S.  Ion.  1 1 2.  E.  Greenwich. 

FI.AT-ROCK,  an  expanftve  flat,  railed  a  little  above 
the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  near  the  banks  of  a  de¬ 
lightful  rivulet  of  excellent  water,  which  is  one  of  the 
head  branches  of  Great  Ogeechee  river,  in  Georgia, 
This  place  is  a  common  rendezvous  or  camping-place  for 
trading  with  the  Indians. 

FLA’TA  ISLANDS,  a  clufter  of  fmall  iflands  near 
the  fouth-eaft  of  North  Vift,  and  about  a  mile  north-eaft 
from  Rona  ifland. 

FLATBUSH,  a  town  of  the  American  States,  in  King’s 
county,  Long  ifland,  New  York,  fituated  on  a  fmall  bay, 
which  opens  eafterly  from  New  York  harbour,  five  miles 
fouth-by-eaft  from  New  York  city.  It  contains  a  number 
of  dwelling  houfes,  moftly  in  one  ftreet ;  many  of  which 
are  elegant  and  commodious.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
of  Dutch  extraftion.  The  productions  are  various  kinds 
of  fruit,  vegetables,  grain,  &c.  which  find  a  ready  market 
in  the  metropolis.  The  land  lies  low  ;  and  in  fummer 
the  whole  townlhip  appears  like  an  extenfive  garden. 
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The  public  buildings  area  Dutch  church,  a  court-houfe, 
and  an  academy,  called  Erafmus  Hall,  the  mod  flourifhing 
of  all  the  academies  in  the  ftate.  It  is  in  a  pleafant  and 
healthful  fituation,  four  miles  from  Brookline  ferry.  A 
bloody  battle  was  fought  near  this  town  on  the  27th  of 
Auguft,  1776,  when  tire  Americans  were  defeated  by  the 
Britilh  with  great  lofs.  The  remains  of  the  American 
army  retreated  to  New  York,  under  cover  of  a  thick  fog. 

FLAT'LANDS,  a  townlhip  of  the  American  States,, 
in  King’s  county,  Long  ifland,  diftant  from  New  York 
city  f  ven  miles. 

FLATTING,  adv.  Flatly. — Though  with  her  fword 
on  him  flie  flailing  ftrooke.  Spenfer. 

FLATTONG,  adv.  V/ith  the  flat  downwards;  not 
edgewife  : 

What  a  blow  was  there  given  ? 

An  it  had  fallen  flatlong.  Shahejpeare. 

FLATLY,  adv.  Horizontally;  without  inclination. 
Without  prominence  or  elevation.  Without  fpirit; 
dully;  frigidly.  Peremptorily;  downright. — Not  any 
interpreters  allow  it  to  be  fpoken  of  fuch  as  flatly  deny 
the  being  of  God  ;  but  of  them  that,  believing  his  exift- 
ence,  feclude  him  from  directing  the  world.  Bentley.  - 
Unjuft,  thou  fay ’ft, 

Flatly  unjuft,  to  bind  with  laws  the  free.  Milton. 

FLAT'MAN  (Thomas),  an  Englifh  poet,  born  at 
London,  in  1633.  He  was  a  barrifter  of  the  Inner-Tem¬ 
ple  ;  but  having  a  turn  for  the  fine  arts,  he  purfued  thefe 
pleating  ftudies,  and  acquired  reputation  as  a  writer. 
He  publilhed,  in  1682,  a  third  edition  of  his  poems  and 
fongs,  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Ormond  ;  and  a  fatirical 
romance  in  profe,  on  Richard  Cromwell,  foon  after  the 
reftoration.  He  died  about  1688. 

FLAT'NESS,  f.  Evennefs ;  level  extenfion.  Want 
of  relief  or  prominence. — It  appears  fo  very  plain  and 
uniform,  that  one  would  think  the  coiner  looked  on  the 
flatnefs  of  a  figure  as  one  of  the  greateft  beauties  in 
fculpture.  Addij. on  on  Medals. — Deadnefs  ;  infipidity  ;  va- 
pidnefs. — Deadnefs  or  flatnefs  in  cyder  is  often  occalioned 
by  the  too  free  admiffion  of  air  into  the  veflel.  Mortimer 
— DejeCtion  of  fortune  : 

The  emperor  of  Ruflia  was  my  father  : 

Oh,  that  he  were  alive,  and  here  beholding 
His  daughter’s  trial  !  that  he  did  but  fee 
The  flatnefs  of  mymifery!  Shahejpeare . 

Dejection  of  mind  ;  want  of  life;  want  of  fpirit. — How 
faft  does  obfeurity,  flatnefs ,  and  impertinency,  flow  in 
upon  our  meditations?  Collier. — Dulnefs  ;  infipidity; 
frigidity. — Some  of  Homer’s  tranflators  have  fwelled  into 
fuftian,  and  others  funk  into  flatnefs.  Pope. — The  con¬ 
trary  to  fhrillnefs  or  acutenefs  of  found. — Take  two  fau- 
cers,  and  ftrike  the  edge  of  the  one  againft  the  bottom  of 
the  other  within  a  pail  of  water,  and  you  Ihall  find  the 
found  groweth  more  flat,  even  while  part  of  the  faucer 
is  above  the  water;  but  that  flatnefs  of  found  is  joined 
with  a  harfhnefs.  Bacon. 

FLAT'TA,  one  of  the  fmaller  weftern  iflands  of  Scot¬ 
land,  two  miles  eaft  from  the  ifland  of  Barra. 

To  FLATT'EN,  v.  a.  [flatir,  Fr.]  To  make  even  or 
level,  without  prominence  or  elevation. — To  beat  down 
to  the  ground. — If  they  ftiould  lie  in  it,  and  beat  it 
down,  or  flatten  it,  it  will  rife  again.  Mortimer. — To  make 
vapid.  To  dejeCt  ;  to  deprefs  ;  to  difpirit. 

To  FLATTEN,  v.  n.  To  grow  even  or  level. — To 
grow  ddll  and  infipid. — Here  joys  that  endure  for  ever, 
frefli  and  in  vigour,  are  oppofed  to  fatisfaCtions  that  are 
attended  with  fatiety  and  furfeits,  and  flatten  in  the  very 
tailing.  V Efirange. 

FLATTER,  yi  [from flat.]  The  workman  or  inftru- 
ment  by  which  bodies  are  flattened. 

To  FLATTER,  v.  a.  [ flatter ,  Fr.]  To  fcoth  with 
praifes;  to  pleafe  with  blandilhments  ;  to  gratify  with 
jfervile  obfequioufnefs ;  to  gain  by  falfe  compliments,— 
1.  lie 
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He  that  flatkretk  his  neighbour,  fpreadeth  a  net  for  his 
feet.  Prov.  xxix.  5. — He  Jlattercth  himfelf  in  his  own 
eyes,  until  his  iniquity  be  found  hateful.  Pf.  xxxvi.  2. 
His  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  world  ; 

He  would  not  Jlatter  Neptune  for  his  trident. 

Or  Jove  for’s  power  to  thunder:  his  heart’s  his  mouth  ; 
What  his  bread  forges  that  his  tongue  mu  ft  vent.  Shakefp. 
To  praife  falfely : 

Flatter'd  crimes  of  a  licentious  age, 

Provoke  or  cenfure.  ^  Young. 

To  pleafe  ;  to  iooth  :  this  fenfe  is  purely  Gallic. — A 
confort  of  voices  fupporting  themfelves  by  their  different 
parts  makes  a  harmony,  pleafingly  fills  the  ears  and  fat. 
ters  them. — To  raife  falfe  hopes  : 

He,  always  vacant,  always  amiable, 

Hopes  thee,  of  fatt'ring  gales 

Unmindful.  Milton. 

FLAT'TERER, /.  One  who  flatters;  a  fawner;  a 
wheedler ;  one  who  endeavours  to  gain  favour  by  pleading 
falfities. — Some  praifes  proceed  merely  of  flattery;  and 
if  he  be  an  ordinaVy  flatterer,  he  will  have  certain  com¬ 
mon  attributes,  which  may  ferve  every  man  :  if  he  be  a 
dinning  flatterer,  he  will  follow  the  arch  fatterer,  which 
is  a  man’s  felf.  But  if  he -be  an  impudent  flatterer,  look 
w  herein  a  man  is  confcious  to  himfejf  that  he  is  mod  de¬ 
fective,  and  is  mod:  out  of  countenance  in  himfelf,  that 
will  the  Jlatterer  entitle  him  to  perforce.  Bacon. 

If  we  from  wealth  to  poverty  defeend, 

Want  gives  to  know  the  Jlatterer  from  the  friend.  Dryden. 

FLAT'TERY,/.  [_ jlatter ie,  Fr.]  Falfe  praife  ;  artful 
obfequioufnefs  ;  adulation: 

Minds,  by  nature  great,  are  confcious  of  their  greatnefs, 
And  hold  it  mean  to  borrow  aught  from  jlattery.  Rowe. 

FLAT'TERY  CAPE,  fo  named  by  captain  Cook,  on 
account  of  its  promiflng  at  a  didance  what  it  denied  on  a 
nearer  approach.  Lat.48.15.  Ion.  235.  30.  E.  This  cape 
captain  Ingraham,  of  Bodon,  has  afeertained  to  be  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  entrance  of  the  draits  of  Juan  de  Fuca. 

FL  AT'TING,  f.  in  gilding,  the  act  of  touching  that 
part  of  the  work  which  is  not  burnifned  with  a  pencil 
dipped  in  fize  in  order  to  preferve  it;  that  part  of  the 
work  fo  touched. 

FL AT'TING-MILL.  See  Mill. 

FLAT'TISH,  adj.  Somewhat  flat;  approaching  to 
flatnefs.' — Thefe  are  from  three  inches  over  to  fix  or  fe- 
ven,  and  of  a  jlattijh  lhape.  Woodward. 

FLA'TULENCY,  /I  Windipefs;  fulnefs  of  wind  ;  tur- 
gefcence  by  wind  confined. — Vegetable  fubdanees  contain 
a  great  deal  of  air,  which  expands  itfelf,  producing  all 
the  diforders  of  fatulency.  Arbuthnot. — Emptinefs;  vanity; 
levity;  airinefs. — Whether  mod  of  them  are  not  the  ge¬ 
nuine  derivations  of  the  hypothefis  they  claim  to,  may  be 
determined  by  any  that  confiders  the  natural  jlatulency  of 
that  airy  fcheme  of  notions.  Glanville. 

FLA'TULENT,  adj.  [_fatu/entus,fatus,  Lat.]  Turgid 
with  air;  windy. — Peafe  are  mild  and  demulcent;  but 
being  full  of  aerial  particles  are fatulent,  when  diflolved 
by  digedion.  Arbuthnot. — Empty;  vain;  big  without  fub- 
ffance  or  reality;  puffy  — To  talk  of  knowledge,  from 
thofe  few  indidindt  reprefentations  which  are  made  to  our 
groffer  faculties,  is  a  flatulent  vanity.  Glanville. 

FLATUO'SITY,  j.  [  flatuofte ,  Fr.  from  flatus ,  Lat.] 
Windinefs  ;  fulnefs  of  air. — The  caufe  is  jlatuofity ;  for 
wind  dirred,  move:  h  to  expel ;  and  all  purgers  have  in 
them  a  raw  fpirit  of  wind,  which  is  the  principal  caufe 
of  tendon  in  the  ftomach  and  bel  y.  Bacon. 

FLA'TUOUS,  adj.  [Jlatus,  Lat.]  Windy;  full  of 
wind. — Rhubarb  in  the  (lomach,  in  a  fmall  quantity, 
doth  diged  and  overcome,  being  not  f  atuous  nor  loath- 
fome ;  and  fo  fendeth  it  to  the  mefentery  veins,  and, 
being  opening,  it  helpeth  down  urine.  Bacon. 

FLA'rUS,_/i  [Latin.]  Wind  gathered  in  any  cavities 
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of  the  body,  caufed  by  indigedion  and  a  grofs  internal 
perfpiration;  which  is  therefore  difeuffed  by  warm  aro¬ 
matics.  Quincy. 

FLA'I'WISE,  adj.  [fo  it  fliould  be  written,  not fat. 

zoays.]  W:th  the  flat  downwards;  not  the  edge. _ Its 

podure  in  the  earth  was  jlatwifc,  and  parallel  to  the  fite 
of  the  flratum  in  which  it  was  repofitod.  Woodward. 

FLA V ACOU'R,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Oife,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diflridt  of 
Chaumont:  three  miles  north-wed  of  Chaumont. 

FLA'VEL  (John),  a  celebrated  Englidi  nonconformid 
divine,  born  in  Worcederfliire,  in  1627.  He  was  fent  for 
academical  education  to  Univerfity-college,  Oxford,  where 
he  applied  himfelf  with  diligence  and  fuccefs,  and  took  his 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  In  1560,  he  became  affiffant- 
minider  to  Mr.  Walplate,  reCtor  of  Diptford,  in  Devon- 
fliire.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Walplate  he  fucceeded  to 
the  redory;  but  in  1656  he  was  induced  to  refign  that 
living,  and  to  accept  of  an  unanimous  invitation  to  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  miniders  of  a  populous  parifli  at  Dart¬ 
mouth,  where  his  fphere  of  ufefulnefs  was  greatly  en¬ 
larged,  notwithdanding  that  in  point  of  profit  it  was  a 
lefs  valuable  benefice.  In  this  fituation  he  continued  to 
officiate  with  great  popularity,  until  his  ejedment  under 
the  ad  of  uniformity;  after  which  he  fuffered  confider- 
able  perfecution,  and  was  for  a  time  confined  a  clofe  pri- 
foner  to  his  own  houfe.  After  the  revolution,  and  the 
legal  toleration  which  was  granted  to  nonconforntids  took 
place,  Mr.  Flavel  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
peace,  applying  himfelf  with  unwearied  diligence  to  the 
duties  of  his  profeffion,  and  podeffed  of  the  refped  and 
edeem  of  all  good  men.  He  died  at  Exeter,  in  1691,  in 
the  fixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  plain,  but  a 
very  pathetic  and  popular,  preacher,  and  remarkable  for 
the  fluency,  fervour,  and  variety,  of  his  devotional  exer- 
cifes.  His  writings  poffels  the  fame  charader  with  his 
pulpit  difeourfes;  and  are  ftill  much  read  and  admired 
by  perfons  whole  fentiments  are  calvinidic.  They  confift 
of,  1.  nm^aloTwyia,  A  Treatife  of  the  Soul  of  Man,.&c. 
2.  The  Fountain  of  Life  in  forty-two  fermons.  3.  The 
Method  of  Grace,  in  thirty-five  fermons.  4.  England’s 
Duty,  in  eleven  fermons.  5.  A  Token  for  Mourners,  See. 
6.  Hulbandry  Spiritualifed,  See.  7.  Navigation  Spiritu- 
alifed,  &c.  8.  Repentance  enforced  by  Arguments  from 

Reafon  only  ;  and  feveral  other  pieces,  which  have  been 
colleded  fince  his  death,  and  publilhed  in  2  vols.  folio. 

FLAVI  A'NUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Etru¬ 
ria,  on  the  Tiber,  called  alfo  Flavinium.  Virgil. 

FLAVIA'NUS,  patriarch  of  Antioch  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  a  native  of  that  city,  where  he  embraced 
the  monadic  life,  and  didinguiihed  himfelf  while  a  monk 
by  his  drenuous  oppofition  to  the  Arians.  Upon  the 
death  of  Meletius,  in  381,  by  the  fuffrages  of  the  council 
of  Condantinople  he  was  chofen  his  fuccelfor,  notwith¬ 
danding  that  Paulinus,  the  colleague  of  Meletius,  was 
dill  living,  and  that  Flavianus  himfelf  had  formerly  fworn 
not  to  confent  to  the  eledion  of  any  fucceffor  to  Meletius 
during  the  life  of  Paulinus.  His  eledion  under  thefe  cir- 
cumdances  was  the  occafion  of  a  fchifm,  which  divided 
almod  the  whole  Chridian  world  into  oppofite  parties. 
The  wedern  bidtops,  with  thofe  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  and 
Cyprus,  adhered  to  the  caufe  of  Paulinus;  while  thofe 
of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Armenia,  Cappadocia,  Pontus,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  eadern  bifliops,  declared  them¬ 
felves  on  the  fide  of  Flavianus.  The  confequence  was, 
much  unchridian  animofity  among  the  refpedive  parti- 
fans  of  the  rival  prelates,  which  led  them  to  feparate  from 
each  other’s  communion,  and  to  difgrace  the  religion 
which  they  profeffed,  by  their  mutual  anathemas  and  ill 
offices.  Flavianus  died  in  404.  He  was  the  author  of 
Epidles,  noticed  in  the  Codex  of  Photius;  and  of  fome 
Homilies,  of  which  fragments  are  to  be  found  in  the  fird 
and  fecond  Dialogues  of  Theodoret  on  Heretics. 

FLAVIA'NUS,  patriarch  of  Condantinople  in  the  fifth 
century,  was  elected  to  that  dignity  from  the  Ration  of 
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prefbytev  and  treafurer  of  tlie  great  qhtirch  in  that  city, 
after  the  death  of  Proclus,  in  447.  It  was  his  misfortune 
to  be  upon  ill  termswith  Chryfaphius,  the  firft  chamber- 
lain  and  favourite  of  the  emperor  Theodofius  the  Younger, 
which  led  to  the  depofition  and  banifliment  of  Flavianus. 
His  place  of  exile  was  Hypaepa  in  Lydia,  where  he  died 
in  450.  He  was  the  author  of  Two  Letters  to  Pope  Leo, 
again  ft  Eutyches,  which  are  extant  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  ColleElio  Gonciliorum ,  the  firft  in  Latin,  and  the  fe- 
cond  in  Greek  and  Latin  ;  and  of  A  Declaration  of  Faith 
delivered  to  the  Emperor  Theodofius,  which  is  preferved 
in  the  fame  collection. 

FLAVIC'OMUS,  adj.  [ flavus ,  Lat.  yellow,  and  coma, 
hair.]  Having  yellow  hair.  Not  muck  u/ed. 

FLAVIGNAC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Vienne  :  twelve  miles  fouth-weft  of  Limoges. 

FLA  VIGNY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Cote-d’Or,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftriit 
of  Semur,  on  the  Ozerain :  nine  leagues  weft-north-weft 
of  Dijon. 

FLAVIGNY'  (Valerian  de),  a  learned  French  eccle- 
fiaftic,  born  in  the  diocefe  of  Laon.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  doftor  of  divinity  by  the  faculty  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  in  1628,  and  foon  afterwards  was  made  a  canon 
of  Rheims.  In  1630,  he  was  nominated  profelfor  of  the 
Hebrew  language  in  the  college-royal  of  France,  and  dif- 
charged  the  duties  of  that  appointment  for  many  years 
with  honour  and  high  reputation.  In  1656,  he  became 
dean  of  the  college-royal,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1674,  at  a 
'Very  advanced  age.  His  acquaintance  with  theology,  the 
belles-lettres,  and  the  oriental  languages,  was  conlider- 
able,  and  he  was  noted  for  the  attention  which  he  paid 
to  laborious  and  curious  fubjefts.  M.  de  Flavigny  had 
a  great  difpute  with  fome  divines  of  the  faculty  of  Paris, 
on  the  fubjeft  of  a  thefts  maintained  in  the  Sorbonne  by 
Louis  de  Cleves,  of  which  he  had  fignedhis  approbation 
in  his  official  capacity.  It  contained  the  dodirir.e,  that 
epifcopacy,  as  diftindt  from  the  priefthood,  is  no  facra- 
ment.  Flavigny  drew  up  a  long  defence  of  this  doftrine, 
which  he  printed  at  Tournay  in  1668,  under  the  title  of 
Ad  Thefin  Cleveflanam  ubi  de  Epifcopatu  Expect  at  <e  Vindicue, 
4to.  His  controverfies  relative  to  the  Polyglot  of  M.  le 
Jay,  and  the  purity  of  the  Hebrew  text,  are  extant  under 
the  title  of  Epiflolce  de  Heptaplis  P ariflenfibus ,  &c. 

FLA'VIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Aveiron,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftridt  of 
Rhodez  :  four  miles  fouth  of  Rhodez. 

FLAVI'NIA,  a  town  of  Latium,  which  affifted  Turnus 
againft  ./Eneas.  Virgil. 

To  FLAUNT,  v.  n.  To  make  a  fluttering  (hew  in  appa¬ 
rel. — Thefe  courtiers  of  applaufe  deny  themfelves  things 
convenient  to  jlaunt  it  out,  being  frequently  enough  fain 
to  immolate  their  own  defires  to  their  vanity.  Boyle. 

Here,  attir’d  beyond  our  purfe,  we  go, 

For  ufelefs  ornament  and  Jlaunting  fhow  : 

We  take  on  truft,  in  purple  robes  to  fhine. 

And  poor,  are  yet  ambitious  to  be  fine.  Dry  den. 

To  be  hung  with  fomething  loofe  and  flying.  This  feems 
not  to  be  proper  :  the  words  jlaunt  and  flutter  might  with 
more  propriety  have  changed  their  places  : 

Fortune  in  men  has  fome  fmall  difference  made  ; 

One  flaunts  in  rags,  one  flutters  in  brocade.  Pfle’ 

FLAUNT,  f.  Any  thing  loofe  and  airy  : 

How  would  he  look  to  fee  his  work  fo  noble, 

Wildly  bound  up,  what  would  he  fay!  or  how 

Should  I  in  thefe  my  borrow’d  flaunts  behold 

The  fternnefs  of  his  prefence!  Shakcfpeare. 

FLA'VOUR,yi  Power  of  pleafing  the  tafte. — -They 
have  a  certain  flavour,  at  their  firft  appearance,  from  fe- 
veral  accidental  circumftances,  which  they  may  lofe,  if 
not  taken  early.  Addifon. — Sweetnefs  to  the  fmell ;  odour  ; 
fragrance  : 
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Myrtle,  orange,  and  the  blufhing  rofe. 

With  bending  heaps,  fo  nigh  their  bloom  difclofe, 

Each  feems  to  fmell  the  flavour  which  the  other  blows. 

Dry  den. 

FLA'VOROUS,  adj.  Delightful  to  the  palate.  Fra* 
grant ;  odorous: 

Sweet  grapes  degen’rate  there,  and  fruits  declin’d 
From  their  firft flav'rous  tafte,  renounce  their  kind.  Drydcn. 

FLAW,  f.  [tp^oue,  Gr.  to  break;  ploh,  Sax.  a  gar¬ 
ment.]  A  crack  or  breach  in  any  thing. — This  heart  lhall 
break  into  a  thoufand  flaws.  Shakcfpeare. 

Whether  the  nymph  fliall  break  Diana’s  law. 

Or  fome  frail  China-jar  receive  a  flaw.  Pope. 

A  fault ;  defedt ;  fomething  that  weakens  or  invalidates. — ■ 
Their  judgment  has  found  a  flaw  in  what  the  generality 
of  mankind  admires.  Addifon. 

Traditions  were  a  proof  alone, 

Could  we  be  certain  fuch  they  were,  fo  known : 

But  fince  font t  flaws  in  long  defcents  may  be. 

They  make  not  truth,  but  probability.  Drydcn. 

A  fudden  guft  ;  a  violent  blaft;  [from  flo,  Lat.]  Obfolcte; 

Burfting  their  brazen  dungeon,  arm’d  with  ice, 

And  fnow,  .and  hail,  and  ftormy  guft,  and  flaw, 

Boreas,  and  Caecias,  and  Argeftes  loud, 

And  Thrafcias,  rend  the  woods,  and  feas  upturn.  Milton. 
A  tumult;  a  tempeftuous  uproar: 

The  gates  are  open’d,  the  portcullis  drawn, 

And  deluges  of  armies  from  the  town 
Came  pouring  in  ;  I  heard  the  mighty  flaw. 

When  firft  it  broke,  the  crowding  enfigns  faw 
Which  choak’d  the  paffage.  Dryden. 

A  hidden  commotion  of  mind  : 

Oh  thefe  flatus  and  ftarts, 

Impoftors  to  true  fear,  would  become 
A  woman’s  ftory  at  a  winter’s  fire.  Shakcfpeare. 

To  FLAW,  v.  a.  To  break  ;  to  crack  ;  to  damage  with 
fi (litre. — The  cup  was  flawed  with  fuch  a  multitude  of 
little  cracks,  that  it  looks  like  a  whiter  not  like  a  cryftaL 
line,  cup.  Boyle. 

The  brazen  cauldrons  with  the  frofts  are  flaw'd. 

The  garment  ftiff  with  ice,  at  hearths  is  thaw’d.  Dryden. 
To  break;  to  violate.  Out  of  ufc: 

Fiance  hath  flaw'd  the  league,  and  hath  attach’d 
Our  merchants’  goods.  ,  Shakcfpeare. 

FLAW'LESS,  adj.  Without  cracks  ;  without  defetffs. 
—A  ftar  of  the  firft  magnitude,  which  the  more  high, 
more  vaft,  and  more  flawlefs,  ftiines  only  bright  enough 
to  make  itfelf  confpicuous.  Boyle. 

FLAWN,  f.  [plena,  Sax.  flan,  Fr.  vlaye,  Dut.]  A 
fort  of  cuftard;  a  pie  baked  in  a  difti  : 

Fill  oven  full  of  flawns,  Ginny  pafs  not  for  deep, 
To-morrow  thy  father  his  wake-day  will  keep.  Tujfer. 

To  FLAW'TER,  v.a.  To  fcrape  orparea  fk\n, Ainfworth . 
FLAW'Y,  adj.  Full  of  flaws. 

F'LAX,yi  [pleax,  plex,  Sax.  vlas,  Dut.]  The  fibrous 
plant  of  which  the  fineft  thread  is  made.  The  fibres  of 
flax  cleanfed  and  combed  for  the  fpinner. — For  the  feve- 
ral  fpecies,  cultivation,  See.  fee  the  article  Limum. 

FI.AX'COMB,/.  The  inftrument  with  which  the  fibres 
of  flax  are  cleanfed  from  the  brittle  parts. 

FLAX'DRESSER,/.  He  that  prepares  flax  for  the 
fpinner. 

FLAX’EN,  adj.  Made  of  flax.— The  beft  materials 
for  making  ligatures  are  the  flaxen  thread  that  flioemakers 
ufe.  Sharp. 

The  matron,  at  her  nightly  talk, 

With  petifive  labour  draws  th e  flaxen  thread.  Tltomfn. 
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Fair,  long,  and  flowing,  as  if  made  of  flax.— I  bough, t  a. 
fine  flaxen  long  wig.  Addifon. 

FLAX'WENCH,/.  [poflibly  for  fome  reafon  no  longer 
exilting.]  An  incontinent  female  : 

My  wife’s  a  hobby-horfe,  deferves  a  pame 

As  rank  as  any  flaxzoench ,  that  puts  to 

Before  her  troth-plight.  Sha/ufpeare. 

To  FLAY,  v.  a.  \_adfaa,  Iflandic ;  fae,  Danifh ;  vlacn , 
Dutch.]  To  (trip  off  the  fkin. — Whilft  the  old  levitical 
hierarchy, continued,  it  was  part  of  the  minifterial  office 
to  flay  the  facrifices.  South. 

Then  give  command  the  facrifice  to  hafte ; 

Let  the  fay'd  victims  in  the  plains  be  caff; 

And  facred  vows,  and  myftic  fong,  apply’d 
To  griff y  Pluto  and  his  gloomy  bride.  Pope. 

To  take  oft’ the  fkin  or  furface  of  any  thing. — They  flay 
their  ikin  from  off  them,  break  their  bones,  and  chop 
them  in  pieces.  Maccabees. 

FLAY' AT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  C re ufe,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diflridl  of 
Pelletin':  eleven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Felletin. 

FLAY'ER,  f.  He  that  ftrips  off  the  fkin  of  any  thing. 

FLEA,  f.  tp'ea,  Sax.  vloye,  Dut.  Jlecxh,  Scott. ]  A 
fmall  red  infect  remarkable  for  its  agility  in  leaping, 
which  fucks -the  blood  of  larger  animals.  See  the  article 
Pulkx. — Fleas  breed  principally  of  ftraw  or  mats,  where 
there  hath  been  a  little  moifture.  Bacon. 

While  wormwood  hath  feed,  get  a  handful  or  twain, 

To  fave  againft  March  to  make fca  to  refrain: 

Where  chamber  is  fweeped  and  wormwood  is  ftrown, 

No  fca  for  his  life  dare  abide  to  be  known.  Tujfer. 

To  FLEA,  v.  a.  To  clean  from  fleas. 

FLEA  BANE,  f.  in  botany.  See  Conyza,  Erige- 
ron,  and  Inu la. 

FLE'ABITE,  or  Fx.e'abiting,  f.  Red  marks  caufed 
by  fleas  fucking  the  blood. — The  attendance  of  a  cancer 
is  commonly  a  breaking  out  all  over  the  body,  like  a  fea- 
biting.  Wifeman. — A  fmall  hurt  or  pain,  like  that  cauled 
by  the  fling  of  a  flea. — A  gout,  a  cholic,  a  cutting  off  an 
arm  or  leg,  or  fearing  the  flefli,  are  but  jleabites  to  the 
pains  of  the  foul.  Harvey. 

FLEA'BITTEN,  adj.  Stung  by  fleas.  Mean  ;  worth- 
lefs : 

Fleabitten  fynod,  an  affembly  brew’d 
Of  clerks  and  elders  ana,  like  the  rude 
Chaos  of  prefby t’ry,  where  laymen  guide, 

Vv'ith  the  tame  vvoolpack  clergy  by  their  fide.  Cleaveland. 

FLE'AGR  ASS,  f.  in  botany.  See  Carex. 

FLEAK,  v.  a.  [from  foccus,  Lat.  See  Flake.]  A 
fmall  lock,  thread,  or  twill. — The  bufineffes  of  men  de¬ 
pend  upon  tliefe  little  long Jleaks  or  threads  of  hemp  and 
flax.  More. 

FLEAM,  f.  [corrupted  from  <p\z. (3orov.ov,  Gr.  the  in- 
ffrument  u feci  in  phlebotomy.]  An  inflrument  ufed  to 
bleed  cattle,  which  is  placed  on  the  vein,  and  then  driven 
by  a  blow. 

FLEA  WORT,  f.  in  botany.  See  Plantago. 

FLECHE  (La),  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place 
of  a  diftricl,  in  the  department  of  the  Sarte,  containing 
about  fix  thoufand  fouls  :  feven  leagues  fouth-fouth-wefl 
of  Le  Mans.  Lat.  47.  42.  N.  Ion.  17.  31.  E.  Ferro. 

FLECH I'ER  (Efprit),  a  learned  French  prelate,  born 
at  Pernes,  in  the  county  of  Avignon,  in  1632,  of  obfeure 
parents,  who  were  defeended  from  noble  anceftors.  The 
case  of  young  Flechier’s  education  was  undertaken  by  his 
uncle,  father  Hercules  Audifert,  fuperior  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  of  the  Chriftian  Dodlrine,  of  which  his  nephew 
became  a  member,  and  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  the  pro¬ 
ficiency  which  he  made  in  the  different  branches  of  lite¬ 
rature.  Being  appointed  profeffor  of  rhetoric  in  the  col¬ 
lege  belonging  to  his  order  at  Narbonne,  the  duties  of  his 
place  obliged' him  to  write  much  in  Latin.  Fie  felt,  how- 
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ever,  the  difficulty  of  appearing  tolerable  after  Cicero, 
Virgil,  and  Horace,  in  a  language  no  longer  fpoken,  and 
expreffed  his  fentiments  on  the  fubjedl  m  a  Latin  poem 
On  Modern  Latinity,  in  which  he  ufed  his  belt  endea¬ 
vours  not  to  give  at  the  fame  time  the  criticifm  and  the 
example.  While  he  was  in  this  fituation,  he  was  called 
upon  to  deliver  before  the  dates  of  Languedoc  a  funeral 
oration  for  Claude  de  Rebe,  archbilhop  of  Narbonne. 
His  difeourfe  on  this  occafion  was  highly  applauded  ;  and 
the  fuccefs  of  this  firft  attempt  at  Inch  compofitions,  in¬ 
dicated  the  path  to  fame  which  nature  had  pointed  out 
to  him.  After  the  death  of  his  uncle,  he  withdrew  from 
the  congregation,  and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  refolved 
to  devote  his  chief  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  pulpit 
eloquence;  and  foon  role  to  confiderable  celebrity  among 
the  mod  able  and  admired  preachers  of  his  time.  The 
fly  le  of  his  fermons  in  general  is  correct,  pure,  and  fre¬ 
quently  elevated,  but  too  ftudied  and  artificial  ;  whence 
they  were  more  calculated  to  excite  the  admiration  of 
his  hearers,  than  to  move  and  aftedl  their  hearts.  But  it 
was  on  his  funeral  orations  that  his  reputation  for  pulpit 
eloquence  was  chiefly  built.  On  this  fpecies  of  compo- 
lition  he  exerted  all  his  energies,  and  with  f'uch  fuccefs 
that  his  countrymen  have  afligned  him  a  rank  in  it  fecond 
only  to  that  of  Boffuet.  “  Their  ftyle,  (fays  d’Alembert,) 
is  not  only  pure  and  correct,  but  full  of  fweetnefs  and  ele¬ 
gance.  Poetry,  to  which  Flechier  had  given  his  atten¬ 
tion  before  he  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  by  which  he  had 
approached  to  eloquence,  rendered  him  very  fenfible  to 
the  charms  refulting  from  the  happy  arrangement  of 
words.  Flechier,  notvvithffanding,  had  a  monotony  in  his 
difeourfes,  which  would  fatigue  and  chill  the  reader, 
were  it  not  from  time  to  time  relieved  and  animated  by 
ftrokes  of  pathetic  fenfibility,  which  by  their  genial 
warmth  impart  a  new  breath  of  life  to  the  whole  mafs. 
This  tinge  of  the  pathetic  became  dill  more  fenfible, 
when  thefe  orations  were  pronounced  by  their  author. 
His  ferious  action,  and  his  flow  and  fomewhat  feeble 
voice,  brought  the  hearers  into  a  difpofition  of  fympa- 
thetic  forrow  ;  the  foul  felt  itfelf  gradually  penetrated  by 
the  Ample  exprellions  of  the  fentiment,  and  the  ear  by 
the  foft  cadence  of  the  periods.  Hence  he  was  fometimes 
obliged  to  make  a  paufe  in  the  pulpit,  that  he  might 
leave  a  free  courfe  to  plaudits,  not  of  the  tumultuous 
kind  which  re  found  at  profane  fpsclacles,  but  expreffed 
by  that  general  and  modeft  murmur  which  eloquence 
wrefts,  even  in  our  temples,  from  an  audience  deeply 
moved;  a  kind  of  involuntary  explofion  of  the  public 
enthuliafm,  which  not  even  the  fluidity  of  the  place  can 
reprefs.”  The  mod  finiflied  and  celebrated  of  thefe  pro- 
dudions  is  his  funeral  oration  for  the  great  Turenne.  in 
1673,  Flechier  was  chofen  one  of  the  forty  members  of 
the  French  Academy.  In  1679,  he  published  his  Hiflory 
of  the  Emperor  Theodofius  the  Great,  quarto  ;  which  was 
drawn  up  with  the  defign  of  exhibiting,  for  the  inftrudion 
of  the  dauphin,  the  model  of  a  pious  and  Chriftian  mo- 
narch.  Afterwards  he  publifhed  The  Life  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  quarto.  I11  1685,  Flechier  was  nominated  by 
Louis  XIV.  to  the  biftioprjc  of  Lavaur;  on  which  occa. 
lion  that  monarch  Laid  to  him,  “  I  have  made  you  wait 
fome  time  for  a  place  which  you  have  long  deferved,  but 
I  was  unwilling  fooner  to  deprive  myfelf  of  the  pleafure 
of  hearing  you.”  In  1687,  he  was  tranflated  from  the  fee 
of  Lavaur  to  tiiat  of  Nifrnes.  Having  entered  on  his  new 
charge,  he  applied  himfelf  afliduoufly  to  the  converfion 
of  the  reformed  ;  but  reforted  only  to  the  means  of  mild 
perfuafion  and  paftoral  admonition.  Flechier,  likewife, 
was  eminent  for  his  benevolence.  During  the  fcarcity  in 
1709,  his  charities  were  immenfe,  and  equally  fliared  be¬ 
tween  catholics  and  proteflants,  the  meafure  being  what 
they  endured,  not  what  they  believed.  To  his  other 
virtues  he  added  a  freedom  from  all  pride,  being  never 
afhamed  of  his  humble  origin,  nor  yet  inflated  with  va¬ 
nity  on  account  of  the  dignity  to  which  lie  had  railed 
himfelf  by  his  fuperior  merits.  On  proper  occafions, 
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however,  lie  knew  how  to  vindicate  the  refpefl:  that  was 
due  to  his  perfonal  worth,  and  to  repel  with  becoming 
dignity  the  affronts  which  were  offered  him  by  perfons 
who  had  no  other  merit  to  boaft  of  but  their  anceflry. 
Some  time  before  his  death  he  had  a  dream,  which  lie 
confidered  to  be  a  prefage  of  his  approaching  end.  He 
therefore  ordered  a  fculptor  to  make  a  fimple  and  modeft 
defign  for  his  tomb,  not  willing  that  after  his  death  any 
oftentatious  monument  fliould  be  eredted  to  his  memory. 
When  two  deligns  were  fhewn  to  him,  he  choi'e  the  fim- 
plefl,  and  then  faid  to  the  artifl,  “  Begin  t lie  work,  for 
there  is  no  time  to  lofe.”  He  died  fhortly  afterwards,  in 
1710,  “wept  (fays  d’Alembert)  by  the  catholics,  re¬ 
gretted  by  the  proteflants,  and  leaving  to  bis  brethren  a 
worthy  model  of  zeal  and  charity,  fimplicity  and  elo¬ 
quence.”  Befides  the  pieces  already  noticed,  lie  was  the 
author  of,  1.  Miscellaneous  Works,  in  verfe  and  profe, 
both  French  and  Latin.  2.  The  Life  of  Cardinal  Com- 
mendon,  4to.  tranflated  from  the  Latin  of  Gratiani.  3. 
Panegyrics  of  the  Saints,  4to.  4.  Sermons,  in  3  vols. 
121110.  5.  A  Collection  of  Letters,  2  vols.  121x10.  6.  An 

edition  of  Gratiani’s  curious  work  De  Caflbus  illuflrium  Vi- 
rorum ,  -with  a  Latin  preface,  4to.  7.  Two  volumes  of 
Pofthumous  Works,  121110.  confiding  of  paBoral  letters, 
aifcourfes  delivered  on  feveral  occafions,  compliments, 
harangues,  &c.  A  complete  edition  of  the  whole  was 
publifhed  at  Nifmes,  in  1782,  in  10  vols.  8vo. 

To  FLECK,  v.  a.  [fleck,  Ger.  a  fpot.]  To  Spot;  to 
Break;  to  Bripe;  to  dapple  ;  to  variegate  : 

Let  it  not  fee  the  dawning/cx/4  the  (kies, 

Nor  the  grey  morning  from  the  ocean  rife.  Sandys. 

Flak'd  in  her  face,  and  with  diforder’d  hair. 

Her  garments  ruffled,  and /er  bofom  bare.  Dryden. 

To  FLECK'ER,  v.  a.  To  fpot ;  to  mark  with  Brakes  or 
/  touches  of  different  colours  ;  to  mark  with  red  whelkes: 

The  crcy-ey’d  morn  fmiles  on  the  frowning  night, 
Checkering  the  eaftern  clouds  with  Breaks  of  light ; 

And  dark  ne  Is  flecker'd,  like  a  drunkard,  reels 
From  forth  day's  path,  and  Titan’s  burning  wheels. 

Shakefpeare. 

Mafon,-  in  his  Supplement,  fays,  “  The  exiBence  of  this 
word  reBs  folely  on  a  mif-quotation  of  Johnfon’s  from 
Romeo  and  Juliet;  where  the  editions  which  bear  his 
own  name  jointly  with  that  of  Steevens  have  flecked  and 
not  flecker'd."  Yet  it  may  be  obferved,  that  from  to  fleck 
is  naturally  formed  the  frequentative  to  flecker ;  by  the 
fame  rule  of  analogy  as  from  to  chat,  chatter  ;  beat ,  batter ; 
fpit,flputtcr  ;  flit,  flutter/,  fly,  flicker  ;  mould,  moulder-,  gleam, 
glimmer  ;  wave,  waver.  To  flecker  therefore  means  to  Jpot 
frequently  ;  and  fleckered  is  fynonymous  with  manyflpotted. 
Fleckered  deferibes  larger  fpots  than  fpeckled,  and  Jpcckled 
larger  fpots  than  freckled-,  but  pied,  or  pie-bald,  deferibes 
larger  fpots  than  fleckered.  Monthly  Magazine .* 

FLECK'EREN,  an  ifland  in  the  North  Sea,  near  the 
fouth  coaB  of  Norway,  with  two  ports.  It  is  defended 
by  a  fortrefs.  Laf.  5S.4.  N.  Ion.  8.  18.  E.  Greenwich- 

FLED,  the  preterite  and  participle  ;  not  properly  of 
fly,  to  life  the  wings,  but  of  flee,  to  run  away. — Truth  is 
fled  far  away,  and  leafing  is  hard  at  hand.  Efdras. 

In  vain  for  life  he  to  the  altar  fled-, 

Ambition  and  revenge  have  certain  fpeed.  Prior. 

FI.EDGE,  adj.  [ flederen ,  Dot.  to  fly.]  Full-feathered; 
able  to  fly  ;  qualified  to  leave  the  nefi  : 

His  locks  behind, 

IlluBrious  on  his  Bioulders,  fledge  with  wings, 

Lay  waving  round.  Milton. 

To  FLEDGE,  v.  a.  To  furnifh  with  wings  ;  to  fupply 
with  feathers. — The  birds  were  not  as  yet  fledged  enough 
to  fhift  for  themfelves.  L'  EJl range. 

The  fandals  of  celefiial  mould, 

Fledg'd  with  ambrofial  plumes,  and  rich  with  gold, 
Surrqlmd  her  feet.  Pope. 


FLE'DIRBORN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Upper  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Pomerania  :  fixteen  miles 
from  New  Stettin. 

FLED'WITE,  or  Fughtwitf,/.  [from  plyth,  Sax. 
fluga,  et  wite,  muldla.~\  In  our  ancient  law  fignifies  a  dif- 
charge  from  amerciaments,  where  a  perfon  having  been 
a  fugitive  came  to  the  peace  of  our  lord  the  king  of  his 
own  accord,  or  with  licence. 

To  FLEE,  v.  n.  pret.  fled.  [This  word  is  now  alinoB 
universally  written  fly,  although  properly  to  fly,  pleogan, 
flew,  is  to  move  with  wings,  and  flee,  plean,  to  run  away. 
They  are  now  very  much  -confounded.]  To  run  from 
danger;  to  have  recourfe  to  fhelter. — Behold,  this  city  is 
near  to  flee  unto.  Gen.  xix.  20. — None  of  us  fall  into  thofe 
circumBances  of  danger,  want,  or  pain,  that  can  have 
hopes  of  relief  but  from  God  alone  ;  none  in  all  the  world 
to  flee  to,  but  him.  Tillotfon. 

FLEECE,  f.  [plyp,  plep,  Sax.  vleefe,  Dut.]  As  much 
wool  as  is  fhorn  from  one  fheep. — The  Bleep  will  prove 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  by 
the  finenefs  of  the  fleeces.  Swift. 

So  many  days  my  ewes  have  been  with  young. 

So  many  months  ere  I  fiiall  Bieer  the  fleece.  Shakefpeare. 

To  FLEECE,  v.  a.  To  clip  the  fleece  off  a  Bleep.  To 
Brip;  to  pull;  to  plunder,  as  a  Bleep  is  robbed  of  his 
wool. — Courts  of  juBice  have  a  fmall  penfion,  fo  that 
they  are  tempted  to  take  bribes,  and  to  fleece  the  people. 
Addifon. 

FLEE'CED,  adj.  Having  fleeces  of  wool  : 

As  when  two  rams,  Birr’d  with  ambitious  pride. 

Fight  for  the  rule  of  the  rich  fleeced  flock, 

Their  horned  fronts  fo  fierce  on  either  tide 
Do  meet,  that  with  the  terror  of  the  Block 
Aftonied  botli  Band  fenfelefs  as  a  block.  Sfenfer . 

FLEE'CY,  adj.  Woolly  ;  covered  with  wool  : 

Let  her  glad  valleys  fmile  with  wavy  corn  ; 

Let  fleecy  flocks  her  rifing  hills  adorn.  Prior . 

The  good  fliepherd  tends  W\s flegey  care, 

Seeks  frefheB  paBure,  and  the  pureB  air; 

Explores  the  loft,  the  wand’ring  flieep  direCts.  Pope. 

To  FLEER,  v.  n.  [pleapbian,  to  trifle,  Sax.  fleardan , 
Scot.  Skinner  thinks  it  formed  from  leer,  Dan.  to  laugh.] 
To  mock  ;  to  gibe  ;  to  jeft  with  infolence  and  contempt : 

Dares  the  Have 

Come  hither,  cover’d  with  an  antic  face, 

To  fleer  and  Icorn  at  our  folemnity  !  Shakefpeare. 

To  leer;  to  grin  with  an  air  of  civility. — How  popular 
and  courteous;  how  they  grin  and  fleer  upon  every  man 
they  meet  ?  Burton. 

FLEER,  f.  Mockery  exprefled  either  in  words  or  looks: 
EncaVe  yourfelf, 

And  mark  the  fleers,  the  gibes,  and  notable  fcorns. 

That  dwell  in  every  region  of  his  face.  Shakejpeare. 

A  deceitful  grin  of  civility. — He  (hall  generally  fpy  fuch 
falfe  lines,  and  fuch. a  By  treacherous  fleer  upon  the  face 
of  deceivers,  that  he  fhall  be  fure  to  have  a  caB  of  their 
eye  to  warn  him,  before  they  give  him  a  caB  of  their  na¬ 
ture  to  betray  him.  South. 

FLEE'RER,  f.  A  mocker;  a  fawner. 

FLEET,  FLEOT,  F.LOT,  are  all  derived  from  the 
Saxon  pleot,  which  fignifies  a  bay  or  gulf.  Gihflon. 

FLEET,/,  [plota,  Sax.]  A  company  of  Blips;  a 
navy  : 

Our  pray’rs  are  heard  ;  our  maBer’s fleet  fhall  go 
As  far  as  winds  can  bear,  or  waters  flow.  Prior. 


FLEET,/,  [pleot:,  Sax.  an  eftuary,  or  arm  of  the  fea.] 
l  creek  ;  an  inlet  of  water.  A  provincial  word,  from 
hich  the  Fleet-prifon,  and  Fleet-Breet,  in  London,  are 
amed. — They  have  a  very  good  way  in  Eflex  of  chaining 
:nds  that  have  land-floods  or  fleets  running  through  them, 
hich  make  a  kind  of  a  fmall  creek.  Mortimer . 

FLEET. 
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FLEET,  adj.  [ Jliotur ,  Iflandic.]  Swift  of  pace  ;  quick  ; 
nimble;  aftive. — He  had  in  his  (tables  one  of  the  feetcjl 
horfes  in  England.  Clarendon. 

His  fear  was  greater  than  his  hade  ; 

For  fear,  though  fleeter  than  the  wind, 

Believes  ’tis  always  left  behind.  Hudibras. 

[In  the  hufbandry  of  fome  provinces.]  Light;  fuperfi- 
cially  fruitful. — Marlcope-ground  is  a  cold,  (tiff,  wet^ 
clay,  unlefs  where  it  is  very  fleet  for  pafture.  Mortimer. — 
Skimming  the  furface.  Provincial. — Thofe  lands  Jiiuft  be 
ploughed Jleet.  Mortimer. 

To  FLEET,  v.n.  [ploran,  Sax.]  To  fly  fwiftly  ;  to 
vanifli  : 

How  all  the  other  paflions fleet  to  air, 

As  doubtful  thoughts,  and  rafli  embrac’d  defpair  ! 

Shakefpeare. 

To  be  in  a  tranfient  date;  the  fame  with Jlit. — Our  under- 
danding,  to  make  a  complete  notion,  mud  add  fomething 
elfe  to  this  fleeting  and  unremarkable  fuperficies,  that  may 
bring  it  to  our  acquaintance.  Digby  on  Bodies. 

O  fleeting  joys 

Of  Paradife,  dear  bought  with  lading  woe!  Milton. 

To  FLEET,  v.  a.  To  ikim  the  water: 

Who  fwelling  fails  in  Cafpian  fea  doth  crofs, 

And  in  frail  wood  an  Adrian  gulf  doth  fleets 

Doth  not,  I  ween,  fo  many  evils  meet.  Spenfer. 

To  live  merrily,  or  pafs  time  away  lightly .—  Many  young 
gentlemen  flock  to  him  every  day,  and  fleet  the  time  care- 
lefsly  as  they  did  in  the  golden  age.  Shakefpeare. — To  float: 
Which  did  a  heap  of  flately  dones  uprear, 

That  feem’d  amid  the  furges  for  to  feet.  Spenfer 

Ere  my  fweet  Gavedon  dial!  part  from  me, 

This  iile  (ball feet  upon  the  ocean, 

And  wander  to  the  unfrequented  Inde.  Marlow. 

[In  the  dairy.]  To  Ikim  milk;  to  take  off  the  cream: 
whence  the  word  fleetingdifi . 

FLEET,  a  river  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Notting. 
ham,  which  runs  into  the  Trent,  eight  miles  north  of 
Newark. 

FLEET,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Kircud¬ 
bright,  which  runs  into  Wigton  Bay,  by  a  wide  mouth, 
called  Fleet  Bay ,  feven  miles  wed  of  Kircudbright,  and 
eight  eafl-fouth-eafl  of  Wigton. 

FLEET'ING,  f.  [A  fea  term.]  The  aft  of  changing 
the  fituation  of  the  tackle  when  the  blocks  are  drawn 
together. 

FLEET'INGDISH,./.  A  flamming  bow.L 
FLEET'LY,  adv.  Swiftly;  nimbly;  with  fwift  pace. 
FLEET'NESS,  f.  ■  Swiftnefs  of  courfe;  nimblenefs ; 
celerity  ;  velocity  ;  fpeed  ;  qtticknefs. 

FLEET'WOOD  (William),  a  learned  Englifli  plelate, 
defeended  from  the  Fleetwoods  of  Lancafliire,  and  born 
in  1 656,  in  the  Tower  of  London,  as  dated  in  the  account 
of  his  life  and  writings  prefixed  to  the  colleftion  of  his 
fermons  and  trafts.  His  claflical  education  he  received  at 
Eton  fchool,  whence  he  was  elefted  to  King’s-college, 
Cambridge.  About  the  time  of  the  revolution  he  enter¬ 
ed  into  orders,  and  foon  became  celebrated  for  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  his  pulpit  orations.  A  fermon  which  he  preached 
before  the  univerdty  in  his  own  college,  on  the  anniver- 
fary  of  its  founder,  in  1689,  was  coniidered  to  poifefs  fo 
much  original,  mftit,  that  he  was  requefled  by  the  vice- 
chancellor,  and  the  heads  of  the  colleges,  to  print  it,  and 
it  contributed  not  a  little  to  fpread  abroad  the  reputation 
w  hich  he  had  acquired  at  Cambridge.  Not  long  after¬ 
wards  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  king  William  and 
queen  Mary  ;  and  by  the  intereft  of  Dr.  Godolphiti,  at 
that  time  vice-provoft  of  Eton  and  refidentiury  of  St. 
Paul’s,  was  made  fellow  of  Eton,  and  reftor  of  St. 
Auftin’s  in  London.  Scarcely  was  he  fettled  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  before  his  celebrity  as  a  preacher  occalioned  his 
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being  chofen  lefturer  of  St.  Dunflan’s  in  Fleet-ffreet, 
where  his  fermons  were  attended  and  admired  by  numerous 
auditories.  In  1691,  he  publifhed  an  ufeful  introduftion 
to  the  knowledge  of  antiquities,  entitled  hferiptionum 
Antiquarian  Sylloge,  in  duas  partes  difributa,  &c.  8vo.  the 
fir  ft  part  containing  remarkable  pagan  inferiptions,  col- 
lefted  from  Gruter,  Reinfius,  Spon,  and  other  writers  ; 
and  the  fecond  part  confiding  of  a  learned  and  laborious 
enumeration  of  ancient  Chriftian  monuments.  In  the 
following  year  he  publiflied  A  plain  Method  of  Chriftian 
Devotion,  tranflated  from  the  French  of  M.  Jurieu. 
During  this  time  he  was  frequently  called  upon  to  preach 
before  the  king,  the  queen,  the  houfe  of  commons,  the 
lord  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen,  &c.  In  confequence 
of  Mr.  Fleetwood’s  merited  reputation  for  learning,  he 
was  applied  to  by  the  truftees  of  Mr.  Boyle’s  lefture,  to 
deliver  a  feries  of  fermons  in  conformity  with  the  defign 
ot  the  pious  founder.  The  precarious  ftate  of  his  health, 
however,  at  the  time  when  this  application  was  made, 
obliged  him  to  decline  complying  with  their  requeft  ; 
but  he  digefled  his  thoughts  on  the  fubjeft,  and  publifhed 
them  in  1701,  under  the  title  of  An  Effay  upon  Miracles, 
in  two  Difcourfes,  8vo.  A  little  before  king  William’s 
deceafe,  Mr.  Fleetwood  was  nominated  by  his  majefty  to 
a  canonry  of  Windfor  ;  but  as  the  grant  had  not  paffed  the 
feals  before  the  king’s  death,  the  houfe  of  commons  ad- 
dreffed  queen  Anne  to  beftow  that  dignity  upon  their 
chaplain.  When  the  queen,  however,  was  informed  of 
the  late  king’s  defignation  of  that  preferment,  (lie  nobly 
confirmed  the  grant  in  favour  of  Mr.  Fleetwood,  andalfo 
appointed  him  one  of  her  chaplains.  In  1704,  he  pub¬ 
lifhed  The  Reafonable  Communicant,  or  an  Explanation 
of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  Svo.  and  in 
1705,  befides  fome  Angle  fermons  preached  before  the 
queen,  Sixteen  Praftical  Difcourfes  upon  the  relative 
Duties  of  Parents  and  Children,  Hufbands  and  Wives, 
Mafters  and  Servants,  with  three  Sermons  upon  the  Cafe 
of  Self-murder,  in.cz  vols.  Svo.  When  thus  arrived  at 
the  height  of  his  profeflional  reputation,  he  came  to  the 
refoltition  of  retiring  to  a  fmall  reftory,  which  he  pof- 
feffed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eton.  In  that  fecluded 
fituation  he  applied  much  of  his  time  to  the  fludy  of 
Britifh  hiftory  and  antiquities.  One  curious  fpecimen  of 
his  fkill  in  the  latter  branch  of  learning  was  publiflied, 
in  1707,  entitled  Ckronicon  Preciofum  ;  or,  an  Account  of 
Englifli  Gold  and  Silver  Money,  the  Price  of  Corn  and 
other  Commodities,  and  of  Stipends,  Salaries,  Wages, 
&c.  in  England,  for  fix  hundred  Years  lad  part,  &c.  Svo. 
In  the  year  laft. mentioned,  the  queen,  of  her  own  motive, 
called  him  out  of  his  retirement,  to  fucceed  Dr.  Beve¬ 
ridge  in  the  fee  of  St.  Afaph.  The  manner  in  which  this 
preferment  was  conferred  upon  him  was  fo  honourable, 
that  he  confidered  it  to  be  his  duty  not  to  decline  it,  and 
was  accordingly  confecrated  in  1708.  After  bifliop  Fleet¬ 
wood’s  elevation  to  the  epifcopal  bench,  he  preached  fre¬ 
quently  before  the  queen,  and  feveral  of  his  fermons  on 
thofe  occalions  were  printed.  He  likewife  conftantly  at¬ 
tended  the  houfe  of  lords,  where  he  condufted  himfelf 
with  dignity  and  fpirit,  maintaining  on  all  occafions  his 
independence,  and  invariably  governed  in  his  votes  by  a 
regard  to  what  he  coniidered  to  be  the  true  interefts  of  the 
public.  In  1710  he  vilited  his  diocefe,  and  publifhed  the 
charge  delivered  to  his  clergy,  which  is  generally  allowed 
to  be  one  of  the  moft  perfeft  and  excellent  performances 
of  that  kind.  In  1712,  he  publifhed  four  fermons  which 
he  had  preached  with  great  applaufe,  on  the  occafions  of 
the  deaths  of  queen  Mary,  the  duke  of  Gloucefler,  and 
king  William,  and  of  the  acceflion  of  queen  Anne  to  the 
throne.  They  were  accompanied  with  a  preface,  (hewing 
the  reafons  for  their  being  committed  to  the  pref-s  at  that 
time,  and  containing  fevere  and  pointed  animadverftons 
on  the  tendency  of  the  fafliionable  politics  of  the  day. 
Againft  this  preface  the  men  in  power  direfted  their  ven¬ 
geance,  and  procured  a  motion  to  be  carried  in  the  houfe 
of'commons  that  it  fhould  be  burned  by  the  common 
2  hangman* 
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'nangman.  This  aft  of  fpite  the  good  bifhop  rightly  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  unintentionally  a  compliment.  “  The  fire 
(faid  he)  is  a  conclufive,  but  not  a  convincing  argument  : 
it  will  certainly  deftroy  any  book,  but  it  refutes  none!’'  In 
1713,  bifhop  Fleetwood  puhlifhed  The  Life  and  Miracles 
of  St.  Wejiefrede,  together  with  her  Litanies,  with  fonte 
biftorical  Obfervations  made  thereon,  8vo.  This  he  was 
induced  to  undertake,  to  expofe  the  popifh  legend  of 
this  pretended  faint,  and  to  counteraft  the  artifices  of  the 
Romifli  emilfaries.  After  the  acceffion  of  the  houfe  of  Ha¬ 
nover  to  the  Britith  throne,  the  earlieft  opportunity  was  em¬ 
braced  of  (hewing  the  refpeft  which  that  family  entertain¬ 
ed  for  the  virtues  of  this  excellent  prelate,  and  of  reward¬ 
ing  his  fervices  in  the  caufe  of  liberty  and  the  proteftant 
religion.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Moore,  billiop  of  El  v, 
in  1714,  he  was  tranflated  to  that  valuable  fee.  This 
new  dignity  ferved  only  as  a  fpur  to  him,  to  be  more  dili¬ 
gent,  if  poffible,  than  before,  in  the  difeharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  epifcopal  function,  in  fervices  of  beneficence 
and  humanity,  and  in  difieminating  by  different  publica¬ 
tions  ufeful  knowledge  and  liberal  opinions.  Thus  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  interefis  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  he 
approved  himfelf  a- bright  example  of  innocence  of  life, 
integrity  of  heart,  and  fanbfity  of  manners,  to  the  very 
hour  of  his  death,  which  happened  at  Tottenham  in 
Middlefex,  in  1723,  in  the  fixty-feventh  year  of  his  age. 

FLEIS'BACH,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into 
the  Molle,  three  miles  north-wed  of  Dorlach,  in  the 
archbifhopric  of  Saltzburg. 

FLEK,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  rifes  in  Sliebhlogher 
Mountains,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  and  lofes  itfelf  in  Lough 
Lane. 

FLEM'ING  (Robert),  a  Scotch  prelbyterian  divine, 
born  at  Bathens,  in  1630,  the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Twee- 
dale,  to  whom  his  family  was  allied.  He  received  his 
education  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  where  lie 
made  no  inconliderable  proficiency  in  the  learned  lan¬ 
guages.  Before  he  was  twenty-three  years  of  age  he  was 
invited  to  take  upon  him  the  paftoral  charge  at  Cambuf- 
lang  in  Clydfdale,  where  for  fome  years  he  officiated  with 
peculiar  reputation.  When,  in  1662,  an  aft  had  paffied 
for  reftcring  epifcopacy  in  Scotland,  and  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  ejeft  all  thofe  minifters  from  their  livings  who 
would  not  conform,  Mr.  Fleming  was  one  of  thofe,  nearly 
four  hundred  in  all,  whofe  confciences  obliged  them  to 
„relinquiffi  their  fituations.  Some  time  after  his  ejeft- 
ment,  he  was  committed  prifoner  to  the  Tolbooth  in 
Edinburgh.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  obtain¬ 
ed  his  enlargement,  when  he  withdrew  with  his  family 
into  Holland.  In  that  country,  upon  a  vacancy  taking 
place  in  the  Scotch  church  at  Rotterdam,  he  was  invited 
to  refume  his  paftoral  labours,  and  continued  them'with 
equal  diligence  and  fuccefs  until  his  death  in  1694,  in  the 
fixty-fourih  year  of  his  age.  The  mod  noted  of  his 
works  are,  1.  Scripture  Truth  cleared  and  confirmed,  &c. 
121110.  2.  The  confirming  Work  of  Religion,  121110.  1685. 
3.  An  Epiftolary  Difcourfe  on  the  great  Afliftance  to 
Cliriftian  Faith,  rntno.  1692.  4.  The  Fulfilling  of  the 

Scriptures,  2  vols.  8vo. 

FLEM'ING  (Robert),  foil  of  the  preceding,  and  of  the 
fame  communion,  was  born  in  Scotland,  and  educated  in  the 
univerfities  of  Leyden  and  Utrecht,  where  he  profecuted  his 
(Indies  with  great  affiduity  and  fuccefs.  Hisfit  ft  fettlement 
in  the  paftoral  conneftion  was  with  the  Englifh  church  at 
Leyden,  whence  he  removed  to  become  minifter  of  the 
Scotch  church  at  Amfterdam.  Some  years  after  he  was  per- 
fuaded  to  remove  to  England,  and  to  accept  of  the  office 
of  paftor  to  the  Scotch  church,  in  Lothbury,  in  the  city  of 
London.  In  this  (ituation  he  fixed,  and  was  chofen  one 
of  the  preachers  of  the  Tuefday  lecture  at  Salter’s-hall . 
His  mind  was  richly  furnifhed  with  folid  and  ornamental 
learning  ;  and  from  his  early  years  he  was  eminently  pious 
and  devout.  He  died  in  1716,  and  was  the  author  of  1. 
The  Hiftory  of  hereditary  Right,  8vo.  written  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  principles  of  the  tories  and  jacobites.  2.  A 
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practical  Treatlfe  occafioned  by  the  Death  of  King  Wil¬ 
liam,  accompanied  with  a  Poetical  Eftay  on  his  Memory, 
8  vo.  3.  ©EGKPATIA, '  or  the.  Divine  Government  of 
Nations,  & c.  4.  Chi  iftology,  a  Difcourfe  concerning 
Chrift,  &c.  3  vols.  8vo.  1705.  5.  Difcourfes  on  fever. d 

Subjects,  Svo.  1701.  The  firft  difcourfe  in  the  volume 
Lift  mentioned  is  on  the  rife  and  fall  of  popery,  and  at¬ 
tracted  much  notice  a  few  years  ago,  on  account  of  the 
Unking  coincidence  between  the  author’s  interpretation  of 
the  fourth  vial  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  and  the  events 
which  took  place  during  the  earlier  periods  of  the  French 
revolution. 

FLEM'ING  (Caleb),  a  learned  Englifli  non-conformift 
divine,  born  at  Nottingham,  in  1698.  He  very  early  difeo- 
vered  an  uncommon  talle  for  literature,  which  his  parent- 
encouraged  by  placing  him  under  proper  matters  to  in- 
ftruft  him  in  clailical,  as  well  as  other  branches  of  learn¬ 
ing.  He  appears  to  have  entertained  from  early  youth  an 
inclination  to  the  minifterial  profefiion  ;  and  his  abilities 
and  acquirements  had  attrafted  the  notice  of  the  late  Dr. 
Thomas,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  who  was  delirous.  of 
making  provifion  for  him  in  the  eftablithed  church.  But 
as  lie  entertained  confcientious  fcruples  againft  complying 
with  the  terms  of  conformity,  he  was  obliged  to  decline 
the  propofals  of  this  friendly  patron.  Not  long  afterwards 
lie  commenced  his  pulpit  labours,  and  was  chofen  paftor 
of  a  congregation  in  Bartholomew-clofe,  London.  In 
1 752,  on  the  declining  health  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  James 
Fofter,  lie  w-as  chofen  affiftant  to  him  as  morning  preacher 
at  Pinner’s-hall.  On  the  death  of  the  doftor,  he  was 
chofen  to  fucceed  him  in  the  paftoral  office,  the  duties  of 
which  lie  difeharged,  with  exemplary  diligence,  until  he 
became  incapacitated  for  public  fervice  by  the  infirmities 
of  advanced  age.  He  died  in  1 779,  aged  8 1  ;  havingbeen 
honoured,  before  his  death,  with  the  title  of  doftor  in 
divinity  by  one  of  our  northern  univerfities.  He  was  the 
author  of  numerous  controverfial  publications,  chiefly 
pamphlets,  fome  of  them  on  very  interefting  fubjefts  re¬ 
lating  to  the  caufe  of  Cliriftianity,  and  of  civil  and  reli¬ 
gious  liberty  ;  which,  notwithftanding  an  occafionai 
quaintnefs  in  their  titles,  defervedly  met  with  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  not  a  few  perfons  of  great  judgment  and  learning. 

FLEM'INGTON,  a  port  town  of  the  American  States, 
in  New  Jerfey,  Hunterdon  county,  fix  miles  north-eaft  of 
Atnwell,  on  Delaware  river,  twenty-three  north-nortli- 
vveft  of  Trenton,  nine  fouth  of  Pittftovvn,  and  fifty-three 
liortli-eaft  by  north  of  Philadelphia. 

FLEM'ISH,  adj.  belonging  orrelating  to  the  Flemings, 
or  people  of  Flanders;  which  fee. 

FLEM'MING,  or  F lemmynge  (Richard),  an  Englifli 
prelate  of  great  eminence,  founder  of  Lincoln. college,  Ox¬ 
ford,  born  at  Crofton,  in  the  county  of  York.  He  was  lent 
to  Univerfity-college,  Oxford,  where  he  rapidly  improved 
himfelf  in  logic  and  philofophy.  In  1406,  he  was  collated 
to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  church  of  York  ;  and  in 
the  next  year  had  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  proc¬ 
tors  of  the  univerfity.  By  his  learning  and  abilities  he 
acquired  the  efteem  of  Henry  V.  and  was  promoted  by 
that  prince  to  the  bifiiopricof  Lincoln,  in  1420.  He  was 
fent  deputy  to  the  council  of  Conftance,  or  Siena,  where 
he  obtained  great  applaufe  by  an  eloquent  fpeech  which 
he  delivered  in  the  prefence  of  pope  Martin  V.  in  vindi¬ 
cation  of  his  country  againft  the  calumnies  and  afperfions 
of  the  French,  Spanifti,  and  Scottilh,  deputies.  Upon  his 
return  home,  the  fee  of  York  falling  vacant,  the  pope,  by 
his  own  abfolute  authority,  tranflated  Dr.  Flemming  to 
that  archbifhopric.  But  king  Henry  oppofed  this  tranfla- 
tion,  and  Dr.  Flemming  returned  to  Lincoln  again.  In 
1427,  he  fet  about  the  ereftion  of  Lincoln-college  ;  but 
he  died  at  Sleaford  in  1430-3  r,  before  he  had  made  any 
confiderable  progrefs  in  it,  leaving,  liow'ever,  fufficient 
effefts  in  the  hands  of  truftees  to  complete  tire  benevolent 
undertaking.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  left  behind 
him  any  writings,  excepting  the  fpeeches  delivered  in  tire 
council  to  which  he  was  delegated,  which  are  now  loft. 
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FLEN,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Suder- 
mania  :  twenty-two  miles  north-north-weft  of  Nykoping. 

FLENS'BORG,  a  feaport  town  of  Denmark,  litnated 
on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  the  duchy  of  Slefwic,  in  a  gulf  of 
the  Baltic,  called  Flenfborgerwieck,  which  extends  as' 
much  as  fix  leagues  inland,  and  forms  a  good  harbour, 
with  depth  of  water  for  the  larged  veffels,  which  are  un¬ 
loaded  at  the  quay*  and  fcreened  from  all  winds  by  fur- 
rounding  hills.  It  is  one  of  the  handfomeft  and  mod 
commercial  towns  in  the  duchy  :  fixteen  miles  north  of 
Slefwic.  Lat.  54.  53.  N.  Ion.  9.  28.  E.  Greenwich. 

FLERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Orne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Dom- 
front:  fix  leagues  fouth-weft  of  Falaife,  and  three  and  a 
half  north  of  Domfront. 

FLES'BERG,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of 
Aggerhuus  :  thirty-fix  miles  wed  of  Chridiana. 

FLESH,  f.  [plcec,  j'loepc,  Sax.  vleefrk,  Dut.  feol, 
Erfe.]  The  body  didinguilhed  from  the  foul : 

And  thou,  my  foul,  which  turn’d  with  curious  eye 
To  view  the  beams  of  thine  own  form  divine, 

Know,  that  thou  can’d  know  nothing  perfectly, 

While  thou  art  clouded  with  this  Jeji  of  mine.  Davies. 

The  mufcles,  didinguilhed  from  the  fkin,  bones,  tendons. 
—  A  fpirit  hath  not  jlejh  and  bones.  New  Tef  ament. — Ani¬ 
mal  food  didinguilhed  from  vegetable. — Flefh ,  without 
being  qualified  with  acids,  is  too  alkalefcent  a  diet.  Ar. 
buthnot. — The  body  of  beads  or  birds  ufed  in  food,  diftinft 
from  fillies. — We  mortify  ourfelves  with  fifh  ;  and  think 
we  fare  coarfely,  if  w  e  abdain  from  the  jlejh  of  other  ani¬ 
mals.  Brown. — Animal  nature _ The  end  of  all  JeJh  is 

come  before  me.  Gen.  vi.  13. — Carnality  ;  corporal  ap¬ 
petites. — Fading  ferves  to  mortify  the  jejh,  and  fubdue 
the  luds  thereof.  Smalridge. — A  carnal  date  ;  worldly 
difpofition  ;  in  theology. — They  that  are  in  the  Jeji  can¬ 
not  pleafe  God.  Rom.  viii.  8. — The  Je[h  liift'eth  againd 
the  fpirit,  and  the  fpirit  againd  the  jeji.  Gal.  v.  17. — 
Near  relation  :  a  fcriptural  life. — Let  not  our  hand  be 
upon  him  ;  for  he  is  our  Je/h.  Genejs.—  When  thou  feed 
the  naked,  cover  him  ;  and  hide  not  thyfelf  from  thine 
own  jejh.  Ifa.  lviii.  7. — The  outward  or  literal  fenfe.  The 
orientals  termed  th€  immediate  or  literal  (ignification  of 
any  precept  or  type  the  fljh,  and  the  remote  or  typical 
meaning  the  fpirit.  This  is  frequent  in  St.  Paul. — Ye 
judge  after  the  Jeji.  John  viii.  15. 

To  FLESH,  v.  a.  To  initiate  :  from  the  fportfman’s 
practice  of  feeding  his  hawks  and  dogs  with  the  fird  game 
that  they  take,  or  training  them  to  purfuit  by  giving  them 
the  Jji  of  animals  : 

Full  bravely  had  thou  jejht 
Thy  maiden  fvvord.  Shakefpearc. 

To  harden  ;  to  edablifh  in  any  practice,  as  dogs  by  often 
feeding  on  any  thing. — Thefe  princes,  finding  them  fo 
JleJked  in  cruelty  as  not  to  be  reclaimed,  fecretiy  undertook 
the  matter  alone.  Sidney. — To  glut;  to  fatiate. — He  hath 
perverted  a  young  gentlewoman,  and  this  night  he  Jejies 
his  will  in  the  fpoil  of  her  honour.  Shakefpeare. 

FLESH'BROTH,  f.  Broth  made  by  decofting  fledi. — 
Her  leg  being  emaciated,  1  advifed  bathing  it  with  fleft- 
broth,  wherein  had  beendecodted  emollient  herbs.  Wijeman. 

FLESH'BRUSB,y.  A  foft  brufh  to  rub  the  flefh  with  : 
The  jefabruji  us’d  with  decent  (late 
To  make  tire  fpirits  circulate.  Churchill’s  Ghoj. 

FLESH'COLOUR,  /.  The  colour  of  fledi.— -A  loofe 
earth  of  a  pale  jejicolour,  that  is,  white  with  a  blulh  of 
red,  is  found  in  a  mountain  in  Cumberland.  Wcodward. 

FLESH'FLY,yi  A  fly  that  feeds  upon  flefh,  and  de- 
polits  her  eggs  in  it.  See  Musca. — It  is  a  wonderful 
thing  in  flefnfies,  that  a  fly-maggot  in  five  days  [pace  after 
it  is  hatched,  arrives  at  its  full  growth  and  p  erfe  ft  magni¬ 
tude.  Ray. 

FLESM'HQOK,  /.  A  hook  to  draw  flefli  from  the  cal- 
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dron.— Ail  that  the  jejkhook  brought  up  the  prieft  took. 
1  Sam.  ii.  14, 

FLESH'LESS,  adj.  Without  flefli. 

FLESH'LINESS,  f.  Carnal  paflions  or  appetites, — . 
Corrupt  manners  in  living,  breed  falfe  judgment  in  doc¬ 
trine:  fin  and  jcjhlincfs  bring  forth  fefts  and  herefies. 
AJcham. 

FLESH'LY,  adj.  Corporeal  : 

Nothing  refembles  death  fo  much  as  fleep  ; 

Yet  then  our  minds  themfelves  from  (lumber  keep, 
When  from  their  Jejily  bondage  they  are  free.  Denham . 
Carnal  ;  lafeivious  : 

Belial,  the  diffoluteft  fpirit  that  fell, 

The  (enfualeft  ;  and,  after  Afmodai, 

The  jejiliej  incubus.  Paradife  Regain’d. 

Animal  ;  not  vegetable  :  •> 

’Tis  then  for  nought  that  mother  earth  provides 
The  (tores  of  all  fhe  fliovvs,  and  all  (lie  hides, 

If  men  with  Jejily  morfels  mu  ft  be  fed, 

And  chaw  with  bloody  teeth  the  breathing  bread.  Dryden . 
Human  ;  not  celeftial  ;  not  fpiritual  : 

Th’  eternal  Lord  in  Jejily  ftirine 
Enwombed  was,  from  wretched  Adam’s  line, 

To  purge  away  the  guilt  of  finful  crime.  Spenfer. 

FLESH'MEAT,  f.  Animal  food  ;  the  flefh  of  animals 
prepared  for  food. — The  mod  convenient  diet  is  that  of 
jejhmeats.  Flayer. 

FLESH'MENT,  f.  Eagernefs  gained  by  a  fuccefsful 
initiation  : 

He  got  praifes  of  the  king, 

For  him  attempting  who  was  felf-fubdued  ; 

And  in  the  Jejiment  of  his  dread  exploit. 

Drew  on  me  here  again.  Shakefpeare. 

FLESH'MONGER ,  f.  One  who  deals  in  flefh  ;  a 
pimp. — Was  the  duke  a  Jejimonger ,  a  fool,  and  a  coward, 
as  you  then  reported  him  >  Shakefpeare. 

FLESH'POT,  f.  A  veflel  in  which  flefli  is  cooked  ; 
thence  plenty  of  fledi. — If  he  takes  away  the  jejipots,  he 
can  alfo  alter  the  appetite.  Taylor. 

FLESH'QU  AKE,  f.  A  tremor  of  the  body;  a  word, 
formed  by  Jonjon  in  imitation  of  earthquake  : 

They  may,  blood-fhaken  then, 

Feel  fuch  a  fefiquake  to  poflefs  their  powers, 

As  they  (ball  cry  like  ours  ; 

In  found  of'  peace  or  wars. 

No  harp  e’er  hit  the  ftars.  Ben  jonjon,. 

FLESH'Y,  adj.  Plump  ;  full  of  flefli;  fat;  mufculous* 
—  All  Ethiopes  are Jcjiy  and  plump,  and  have  great  lips; 
all  which  betoken  moifture  retained,  and  not  drawn  out. 
Bacon. — Pulpous;  plump:  with  regard  to  fruits. — Thole 
fruits  that  are  fo  flejhy ,  as  they  cannot  make  drink  by  ex- 
predion,  yet  may  make  drink  by  mixture  of  water.  Bacon-. 

FLESSEL'LES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Somme:  five  miles  north  of  Amiens. 

F LET ,  participle pafive,  of  To feet.  Skimmed  ;  deprived 
of  the  cream. — They  drink  jlet  milk,  which  they  juft 
warm.  Mortimer. 

FLE'TA,  the  name  given  to  an  unknown  writer  who 
lived  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  11.  and  be¬ 
ginning  of  Edward  III.  and  who  being  a  prifoner  in  the 
Fleet,  wrote  there  an  excellent  treatife  on  the  common 
law  of  England;  and  hence  the  term  Fleta  was  given  to 
the  work,  as  well  as  to  the  author. 

FLET'CHER,  f.  [from  fleche,  an  arrow,  Fr.]  Aim- 
nufafturer  of  bows  and  arrows. — It  is  commended  by  our 
f  etchers  for  bows,  next  unto  yew.  Mortimer. 

FLET'CHER  (Giles),  brother  of  Richard  Fletcher 
biftiop  of  London,  a  native  of  Kent,  educated  at  Eton 
fchool  ;  whence,  in  1565,  lie  was  elefted  to  King’s-coi- 
Jegc,  Cambridge.  Queen  Elizabeth  employed  him  as  a 
■  commiffioner  in  Scotland,  Germany,  and  the  Low-coun- 
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fries;  and,  in  1588,  he  was  fent  into  Ruffia  as  ambaftador 
to  t lie  czar  Theodore  Iyanovitch,  with  the  charge  of  re- 
eftablilhing  the  commercial  concerns  of  t he  Ruffian  com¬ 
pany;  in  which  he  fuccee'ded.  After  his  return  he  drew 
tip  and  printed,  in  1591,  an  account  Of  the  Ruffe  Coni- 
monwealth,  which  contains  'many  curious  and  authentic 
particulars  of  that  country,  then  little  known  to  the  reft 
of  Europe.  Dr.  Fletcher  was  afterwards  made  fecretary 
to  the  city  of  London,  a  maker  of  requefts,  and  treafurer 
of  St.  Paul’s  church.  He  died  in  1610.  His  work  on 
Ruffia  is  inferted  in  Hakluyt’s  Collection  of  Voyages,  & c. 

FLET'CHER  (John),  an  eminent  Englith  dramatic 
wtirer,  fon  of  Richard  Fletcher  bifhop  of  London;  born 
in  Northamptonffiire  in  1576,  and  educated  at  Cambridge. 
It  is  not  known  that  he  followed  any  profeffion  except 
that  of  a  poet,  in  whiclt  capacity  he  was  the  infeparable 
partner  of  Francis  Beaumont,  infonutch  that  their  names 
are  generally  mentioned  in  conjunction.  For  a  biogra¬ 
phical  fketch  of  them,  fee  the  article  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  vol.ii.  p.834. 

FLET'CHER  (Phineas),  fon  of  Giles  Fletcher  above- 
mentioned.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  fchool,  whence  he 
was eleCted  to  King’s-college,  Cambridge,  in  1600.  Alter 
a  due  progrefs  through  academical  honours,  he  took  or¬ 
ders  ;  but  it  was  not  till  1621  that  he  obtained  the  living 
of  Helgay  in  Norfolk,  on  which  he  appears  to  have  palled 
the  greater  part  of  his  mature  life.  Blomefield  lays,  that 
he  occupied  it  twenty-nine  years,  and  probably  died  there. 
From  early  youth  he  addicted  himfelf  to  poetical  com- 
poiition  ;  and  probably  all  that  we  poffiefs  of  his  produc¬ 
tions  was  written  before  he  left  college.  He  had  com- 
pofed,  in  1614,  a  pifcatory  drama,  entitled  Sicelides,  in¬ 
tended  for  the  amu foment  of  James  I.  on  his  vilit  to 
Cambridge.  His  other  poetical  works  are,  The  Purple 
Illand,  Pifcatory  Eclogues,  and  Mifcellanies,  all  printed 
together  at  Cambridge,  in  1633.  Of  thefe  the  principal 
is  The  Purple  Illand,  an  allegorical  defcription  of  man, 
founded  upon  an  allegory  in  the  ninth  canto  of  the  fecond 
book  of  Spenfer’s  Fairy  Qpeen.  It  is  compofed  in  Spen- 
fer’s  manner,  and  is  not  without  paffiages  of  llrong  fancy 
and  lively  defcription,  clothed  in  fmooth  and  elegant 
verfe.  An  edition  of  his  works  was  printed  at  Edinburgh, 
in  1781  ;  and  all  his  poems  have  been  received  into  Dr. 
Anderfon’s  Collection.  He  alfo  wrote  a  work  in  profe, 
De  Literatis  Antiques  Britannia:. 

FLETCHER  (Giles),  younger  brother  of  the  preced¬ 
ing,  alfo  a  divine  and  poet,  who  died  in  1623,  made  himfelf 
known  by  his  poems  of  Chrift’s  Vidtory  and  Triumph. 

FLET'CHER  (Andrew),  an  eminent  political  writer, 
fon  of  fir  Robert  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  and  Innerpeffer,  in 
Scotland,  born  in  1653.  His  father,  who  died  while  he 
was  a  child,  directed  that  he  fliould  be  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  then  reiftor  of  Saltoun, 
from  whom  he  imbibed  the  learning,  piety,  and  attach¬ 
ment  to  free  principles  in  government,  which  diftinguifhed 
that  eminent  prelate.  He  firlt  appeared  as  a  public  chu- 
rafter  in  the  ftation  of  a  commiffioner  for  Eaft  Lothian, 
in  the  Scotch  parliament,  when  the  dukfe  of  York  was 
lord-commiflioner.  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  ftich  a 
manner  by  his  fpirited  oppolition  to  the  meafures  of  the 
court,  that  he  was  outlawed,  and  his  ellate  confifcated. 
In  1685,  he  engaged  in  tlie  enterprife  of  the  duke  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  and  landed  with  him  in  the  welt  of  England;  but 
an  unfortunate  accident,  that-  of  ffiooting  a  gentleman 
through  the  head,  obliged  him  to  quit  the  army  and  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  duke.  He  took  his  pailage  in  a  vellei  for 
Spain,  in  which  country  he  underwent  (everal  hazards; 
till  at  length  he  got  to  Hungary,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
war  againlt  the  Turks,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his 
valour  and  military  fk.il! .  His  intereft  in  the  fate  of  his 
country,  how  ever,  loon  brought  him  back  to  join  in  the 
conferences  which  were  held  among  the  Scottilh  refugees 
in'  Holland,  for  the  purpofe  of  effe&ing  a  revolution. 
When  that  event  took  place,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
relumed  the  poffcilion  of  his  eftate.  He  was  a  member  of 


the  convention  for  the  fettlement  of  the  new  government 
in  Scotland  ;  and  in  all  his  political  conduct  he  (hewed 
himfelf  the  zealous  affiertor  of  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
without  any  view's  to  his  own  intereft.  In  1698,  he  printed 
A  Difcourfe  of  Government  with  relation  to  Militias,  and 
alfo  Two  Difcourfes  concerning  the  Affairs  of  Scotland. 
He  alfo  publifhed,  in  1706,  A  State  of  the  Controverfy 
between  united  and  feparate  Parliaments,  &c.  He  died 
at  London,  in  1716.  His  publications  were  collected  in 
one  volume  8vo.  entitled  The  Political  Works  of  Andrew 
Fletcher,  Efquire,  printed  at  London,  in  1732. 

FLET'CHER,  a  townfhip  of  the  American  States,  in 
Franklin  county,  Vermont.  It  has  Cambridge  on  the 
fouth-eaft,  and  Georgia  weft. 

FLET'CHER’s  NOOK,  a  cape  of  the  American  States, 
in  the  diftribt  of  Main.  Lat.  43.23.  N.  Ion.  70.  29.  W. 
Greenwich. 

FLETIF'EROUS,  adj.  [  fletus ,  Lat.  weeping,  and  fcro, 
to  bear.]  Can  Ting  tears  ;  producing  forrow.  Not  much  ufed. 

FLEU'GELMAN,  f.  [German  ;  from  Jleugel,  awing.] 
A  term  lately  introduced  into  military  language,  and  lig- 
nifying  the  guide  from  whom  a  body  of  troops  takes  the 
fignal  for  its  evolutions.  The  fleugelman  is  felebfed  as 
well  for  his  perfonal  activity,  as  for  his  accuracy  in  the 
manual  and  platoon  exercife,  and  is  necelfary  to  preferve 
in  a  large  body  of  men  that  uniformity  and  coincidence 
in  their  motions,  without  which  there  can  be  no  difci- 
pline,  and  which  can  be  only  efteiSted  by  following  the 
adtion  of  an  individual.  In  various  parts  of  the  manual 
and  platoon  exercife  the  commanding  officer  gives  only 
the  general  order,  but  to  eftedt  which,  according  to  the 
prefent  regulations  of  the  Britifh  army,  two  or  more 
ieparate  motions  are  required  :  without,  therefore,  the 
afliftance  of  the  fleugelman,  it  is  evident,  that  no  general 
concurrence  could  be  obferved  in  thefe  motions  by  a  con- 
fiderable  body.  The  fword  exercife  of  the  cavalry  renders 
two  fleugelmen  necelfary  for  that  defcription  of  troops. 
The  fleugelman  is  advanced  in  front  of  the  battalion  or 
fquadron,  in  Inch  a  fituation  as  to  be  mod  eafily  feen  by 
the  whole  corps. 

FLEU'RANCE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Gers,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftridf  of 
Ledtoure,  on  the  Gers:  one  league  and  three-quarters 
fouth  of  Ledtoure,  and  four  and  a  quarter  north  of  Auch. 
Lat.  43.  51 .  N .  Ion.  18.  19.  E.  Ferro. 

FLEUR-DE-LIS,/,  in  botany.  Seelius.  In  heraldry, 
the  diftinguilhing  mark  of  the  fixth  brother  of  a  family. 

FLEU'RET,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Cote-d’or,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftridt 
of  Dijon,  on  the  Saone  :  feven  miles  weft  of  Dijon. 

FLEURIGNE',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Hie  and  Vilaine,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in 
the  diftridt  of  Fougeres  :  one  league  eaft  of  Fougeres. 

FLEUR'MONT,  or  Florimont,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine  :  feven  miles  eaft 
of  Befort. 

FLEU'RUS,  or  F lerus,  a  village  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  county  of  Namur,  on  the  confines  of  Brabant,  re¬ 
markable  for  having  been  the  feat  of  three  battles  fought 
near  it  ;  the  firft  on  the  30th  of  Auguft,  1622,  between 
the  troops  of  Spain  under  Gonzales  de  Cordova,  and 
fome  German  troops  under  the  comte  de  Mansfeldt  and 
the  duke  of  Brunlwick;  the  latter  loft  their  cannon  and 
baggage,  the  duke  of  Suxe-Weimar  was  killed,  and  the 
duke  of  Brunfwick  had  his  arm  (hot;  but  they  made  a  good 
retreat  with  four  thoufand  cavalry  and  three  thoufand 
infantry,  and  compelled  the  marquis  of  Spinolato  raife  the 
fiege  of  Berg-op-Zoom.  The  fecond  battle  was  fought 
between  the  allies  under  the  command  of  the  prince  of 
Waldeck,  and  the  French  under  the  duke  of  Luxem¬ 
burg',  in  which  the  former  were  defeated,  wiih  the  lofs 
of  five  thoufand  killed  and  four  thoufand  prifoners,  forty- 
nine  pieces  of  cannon,  eight  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and 
ninety-two  ftandards  and  colours.  A  third  battle  was 
fought  here  in  June  1794,  between  the  Auftrians  and 
•  French. 
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French  republican  army,  in  which  the  former  were  de¬ 
feated  with  great  lofs.  Six  miles  north-eaft  of  Charleroy. 

FLEU'RY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Loiret,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  difirict  of 
Orleans  :  two  miles  north  of  Orleans. 

FLEU'RY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Straits  of  Calais,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
d  i  ft  riot  of  St.  Pol:  one  league  and  a  half  north-weft  of 
St.  Pol . 

FLEU'RY  ( Andrew-Hercules  de),  cardinal  and  prime 
minifter,  born  at  Lcdeve,  June  22,  1653.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Paris  in  the  Jefuits’  college,  and  entering  into 
the  eccleliaflical  (fate,  became  canon  of  Montpellier,  and 
dodtor  of  the  Sorbonne.  Poffeffing  an  agreeable  perfon, 
and  qualifications  proper  for  fucceeding  at  court,  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  poft  of  almoner  to  the  queen,  and  afterwards 
to  the  king.  In  1698,  he  was  nominated  to  the  bifliopric 
of  Frejus,  and  on  this  occalion  received  a  very  handfome 
compliment  from  the  king.  “  I  have  made  you  wait  a 
long  while,  (laid  Louis  XIV.)  but  you  have  fo  many 
friends,  that  I  was  defirous  you  fltould  be  obliged  for 
your  advancement  to  no  one  but  myfelf.”  He  was  in  his 
diocefe  when  the  allies,  under  the  duke  of  Savoy  and 
prince  Eugene,  made  an  irruption  into  Provence.  By  his 
engaging  manners  he  faved  his  city  and  its  environs  from 
pillage,  and  perfuaded  the  generals  to  be  contented  with  a 
moderate  contribution.  His  filtered  with  madame  Main- 
tenon,  and  other  perfons  at  court,  caufed  him  to  be  no¬ 
minated  in  the  teftament  of  Louis  XIV.  as  preceptor  to 
the  young  king  Louis  XV.  He  ingratiated  himfelf  fo 
much  with  his  pupil,  as  to  infpire  him  with  a  prufound 
efteem  and  attachment  ;  at  the  fame  time  he  paid  his  court 
to  the  marlhal  de  Villeroy,  the  king’s  governor,  and  to 
the  regent  duke  of  Orleans,  by  the  molt  refpeCtful  de¬ 
meanour.  The  regent  would  have  conferred  upon  him 
the  archbifhopric  of  Rheims,  but  he  refufed  that  fplendid 
promotion,  probably  through  the  apprehenliori  that  it 
might  be  made  a  pretext  for  removing  him  from  the 
king’s  perfon.  At  the  death  of  the  regent,  it  was  through 
his  recommendation  that  the  duke  of  Bourbon  was  ap¬ 
pointed  prime  minifter ;  but  in  fa£t  it  was  himfelf  who 
governed,  by  means  of  the  influence  he  poffeffed  over  the 
king’s  mind.  This  was  eminently  put  to  the  trial  when 
the  fluke,  urged  by  his  miftrefs,  attempted  to  exclude 
the  bifhop  from  his  private  confultations  with  the  king. 
Fleury  immediately  retired  to  the  houfe  of  a  religious  fra¬ 
ternity,  and  wrote  to  his  majefty  a  letter  filled  with  ex- 
preffions  of  tendernefs  and  regret,  the  effect  of  which  was 
fuch,  that  it  was  impoflible  to  pacify  the  king  till  lie  was 
recalled  and  reltored  to  his  prefence.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  Horace  Walpole,  then  ambaffador  from  Eng¬ 
land,  paid  Fleury  a  vifit  in  his  retreat  ;  which  well-timed 
mark  of  refpeft  he  took  fo  kindly,  that  it  was  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  conftant  friendfhip  which  he  maintained  with 
(ir  Robert  Walpole  during  his  ad  mini  drat  ion.  From  this 
time  Fleury  became  chief  minifter,  but  without  affuming 
the  title  and  apparent  functions  which  had  marked  out 
the  premier.  He  was  created  a  cardinal  in  172 6;  and, 
though  turned  of  feventy,  did  not  hefitate  to  undertake 
the  burthen  of  governing  a  vaft  kingdom.  The  fpirit  of 
his  adminiftration  was  economy  in  the  public  revenue, 
and  the  prefervation  of  peace.  The  latter  object  he  was 
not  able  long  to  maintain  ;  but  he  terminated  in  three 
years  the  war  of  1733  with  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  and 
obtained  for  Fiance  the  important  acquifirion  of  Lorraine. 
His  policy  is  blamed  in  confiding  fo  much  in  the  pacific 
intentionsof  W alpole,  as  to  hope  for  uninterrupted  friend¬ 
fhip  with  Englai.  ■  ;  whence  he  was  led  to  exercife  his 
economy  tovvards  the  navy  fo  as  to  fuffer  it  to  fall  to  ruin. 
His  tm;  quit  and  unenterprifing  difpofition  was  not  cal¬ 
culated  to  gain  the  refneCt  of  a  nation  like  the  French, 
which  profited  by  his  good  qualities  in  the  extenfion  of 
its  commerce  and  mat  ufaCtures,  though  without  gaining 
him  adequate  efteem.  He  was  alfo  thought  to  give  ear 
too  readily  to  the  projects  of  financiers;  and  he  /hewed 


himfelf  too  much  the  ecclefiaftic  in  the  attention  he  paid 
to  the  quarrels  of  Janfeniftn.  In  private  life  he  was  af¬ 
fable  and  modeft,  content  with  a  very  moderate  income, 
and  remote  equally  from  avarice  and  oftenta'tion.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  French  academy,  and  of  the  other  lite¬ 
rary  focieties,  yet  is  charged  with  neglecting  men  of  ge¬ 
nius.  The  war  of  1  740,  which  began  with  difafters  for 
which  liis  adminiftration  was  blamed,  embittered  the  clofe 
of  his  life  ;  which  however,  by  the  aid  of  temperance  and 
cheerfulnefs,  he  protracted  to  his  ninetieth  year.  He  died 
in  January  1743,  and  was  buried  under  a  magnificent  tomb, 
at  the  king’s  expence,  in  the  church  of  the  Louvre. 

FLEU'RY  (Claude),  a  learned  French  ecclefiaftical  hif- 
torkm,  born  at  Paris,  in  1640.  His  father  was  an  efteemed 
advocate,  originally  of  Rouen:  and  the  fon  was  bred  up 
to  the  fame  profeffion,  and  admitted  an  advocate  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  in  1 658  ;  but  finding  his  inclination 
ftronger  for  ftudious  retirement  than  the  profeffion  of  the 
law,  he  determined  to  embrace  the  ecclefiaftical  (late. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  conferences  which  the  cele¬ 
brated  Boffuet  held  at  his  own  houfe,  on  the  fubjects 
of  religion  and  literature  ;  and  was  made  fccretary  to 
thofe  meetings.  About  this  time  he  tranflated  into  Latin 
the  well-known  work  of  that  bifhop,  entitled  Expofition 
of  the  Catholic  DoCtrine.  In  1672,  he  was  chofen  pre¬ 
ceptor  to  the  princes  of  Conti  ;  and  difeharged  the  duties 
of  that  appointment  with  fuch  credit  to  himfelf  and  pu¬ 
pils,  that,  in  1680,  Louis  XIV.  named  him  preceptor  to 
his  favourite  natural  fon  the  count  of  Vermandois.  After 
the  death  of  that  young  prince,  in  1683,  the  king,  by  wray 
of  recompence  for  Pleury’s  Cervices,  prefented  him  to  the 
abbey  of  Loc-Dieu,  in  the  diocefe  of  Rltodez.  In  1689, 
the  king  fixed  upon  him  as  the  fitted  perfon  to  be  alfo-' 
ciated  with  Fenelon,  in  the  education  of  his  legitimate 
offspring,  and  made  him  fub-preceptor  to  his  grandlons, 
the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  Anjou,  and  Berry.  In  1696,  he 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  French  academy;  and  was 
fh or 1 1  y  afterwards  prefented  with  the  priory  of  Argenieuil, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  In  this  ftudious  retreat  he  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  year  1716,  when  he  was  drawn  out  of  it 
by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  regent  of  the  kingdom  after 
the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  to  fill  the  place  of  confeffor  to 
the  young  fttcceffor  to  the  crown.  His  infirmities,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  jefuits  to  obtain  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  king’s  confcience  for  a  member  of  their  fociety, 
obliged  him  to  refign  his  office  in  1722.  He  died  in  1723, 
in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind  hint 
a  character  eftimable  for  extenlive  learning,  firm  and 
fcrupulous  integrity,  true  modefty  and  candour,  great 
purity  and  fimplicity  of  manners,  and  unaffected  piety. 
His  moft  confiderable  work  was  his  Ecclefiaftical  Kiftory, 
20  vols.  i2tno.  of  which  the  firft  was  publifhed  in  1691, 
and  the  laft  in  1722.  It  lias  alfo  been  publifhed  in  13  vols. 
4to.  It  contains  the  hiftory  of  the  Chriftian  church  from, 
the  earlieft  times  to  the  council  of  Conftance,  in  1414, 
and  was  received  with  great  and  deferved  applaufe.  He 
followed  up  this  work  by  Difcourfes  on  Ecclefiaftical 
Hiftory.  Eight  of  them  appeared  in  the  author’s  lite- 
time;  and  after  his  death  a  ninth  was  publifhed,  in  1724, 
with  notes.  They  are  written  with  more  elegance,  pu¬ 
rity,  precilion,  and  force,  than  the  author’s  Hiftory,  and 
difeover  proofs  of  profound  enquiry,  a  calm  and  found 
judgment,  and  an  enlightened  and  liberal  mind.  His  next 
work,  Manners  of  the  Ifraelites,  publifhed  in  1681,  and 
Manners  of  the  Chriftians,  publifhed  in  the  following 
year,  and  afterwards  united,  form  an  ufeful  and  intereft- 
ing  introduction  to  facred  and  ecclefiaftical  hiftory.  His 
Hiftorical  Catechifm,  publifhed  in  1679,  >s  drawn  up  with 
a  method  and  clearnefs  that  render  it  a  proper  model  for 
works  of  a  fimilar  kind.  In  1686,  the  abbe  Fleury  pub¬ 
lifhed  A  Treatife  on  the  Choice  and  Conduct  of  Studies, 
in  w  hich  he  has  difplayed  the  fame  logical  precifion  and 
the  fame  fund  of  good  fenfe  which  appear  in  his  Difcourfes 
on  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory.  I11  168S,  he  publiihed  A  Treatife 
on  the  Duty  of  Mafters  and  Servants,  which  contains 
1  many 
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many  ftriking  obfervations,  and  much  excellent  advice, 
which  merit  the  attention  both  of  the  higher  and  lower 
orders  of  fociety.  In  16S7,  he  publilhed  his  Inftitute  of 
Ecclefiaffical  Law,  2  vols.  12010.  which  has  been  praifed 
by  able  j  drifts,  and  honoured  with  the  encomiums  of 
chancellor  d’Aguefleau.  His  other  works  were,  1.  A 
Hiftory  of  French  Law,  1674.  2.  The  Life  of  La  Mere 

d’Arbouze,  who  reformed  the  convent  of  Val-de-Grace, 
121110.  3.  The  Portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Burgatndy,  after¬ 

wards  Dauphin,  12100.  1714;  and  an  unfinilhed  perform¬ 
ance,  publifhed  after  his  death,  entitled  A  Treadle  on 
Public  Law,  2  vols.  nrao. 

FLE'VUS,  in  ancient  geography,  the  right  branch  of 
the  Rhine,  which  formed  a  large  lake  on  its  falling  into 
the  fea,  called  Flevo ,  now  Zuider-Zce.  It  was  afterwards 
called  Helium,  now  Ulie,  when  its  breadth  became  more 
contracted,  and  a  fort  ereCted  there  obtained  the  name  of 
Flevum  FriJiorum .  Tacitus. 

FLEW,  the  preterite  of  fly,  not  of  fleer — The  people 
flew  upon  the  fpoil.  1  Sam.  xiv.  32. 

O’er  the  world  of  waters  Hermes  flew, 

’Till  now  the  dillant  ifland  rofe  in  view.  Pope. 

FLEW,  f.  The  large  chaps  of  a  deep-mouthed  hound. 

Hanmer. 

FLEW'ED,  adj.  Chapped  5  mouthed: 

My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind, 

So flew'd,  fo  funded,  and  their  heads  are  hung 

With  ears  that  fweep  away  the  morning  dew.  Shakefpeare. 

F'LEXA'NIMOUS,  adj.  [flexanimus,  Lat.]  Having 
power  to  change  the  difpolition  of  the  mind. — That  flex- 
animous  and  golden-tongued  orator,  hlowel. 

FLEXIBILITY,/  [flexibility  Fr.  from  flexible.  ]  The 
quality  of  admitting  to  be  bent;  pliancy. — Do  not  the 
rays  which  differ  in  refrangibility  differ  alfo  in  flexibility? 
And  are  they  not,  by  their  different  inflexions,  feparated 
from  one  another,  fo  as  after  reparation  to  make  the 
colours  ?  Newton. — Ealinefs  to  be  perfuaded  ;  duCtility  of 
mind;  compliance;  facility. — Refolve  rather  to  err  by 
too  much  flexibility  than  too  much  perverfenefs,  by  meek- 
nefs  than  by  felt-love.  Hammond. 

FLEX'IBLE,  adj.  [ flexibilis ,  Lat.  flexible,  Fr.]  Poffible 
tobe  bent ;  not  brittle  ;  eafy  to  be  bent;  pliant;  not  (tiff: 

When  fplitting  winds 

Mak z  flexible  the  knees  of  knotted  oaks.  Shakefpeare. 

Not  rigid  ;  not  inexorable  ;  complying  ;  obfequious.— 
Phocyon  was  a  man  of  great  feverity,  and  no  ways  flexible 
to  the  will  of  the  people.  Bacon. — DuCtile;  manageable. 

• — Under  whofe  care  foever  a  child  is  put  to  be  taught, 
during  the  tender  and  flexible  years  of  his  life,  it  ffiould 
be  one  who  thinks  -Latin  and  language  the  leaft  part  of 
education.  Locke. — That  may  be  accommodated  to  various 
forms  and  purpofes. — -This  was  a  principle  more  flexible 
to  their  pitrpofe.  Rogers. 

FLEX'IBLENESS,  f.  Poflibility  to  be  bent  ;  not  brit- 
tlenefs ;  eafinefs  to  be  bent;  not  ftiffhefs  ;  pliantnefs  ; 
pliancy. — I  will  rather  clioofe  to  wear  a  crown  of  thorns, 
than  to  exchange  that  of  gold  for  one  of  lead,  whofe  em- 
bafed  flexiblenefs  (hall  be  forced  to  bend.  King  Charles. — 
I'acility  ;  obfequioufnefs  ;  compliance.  DuCtility;  ma- 
nageablenefs. — The  flexiblenefs  of  the  former  part  of  a 
man’s  age,  not  yet  grown  up  to  be  headftrong,  makes  it 
more  governable.  Locke. 

FLEX'ILE,  adj.  [ ftexilis ,  Lat.]  Pliant;  eafily  bent ; 
obfequious  to  any  power  or  impulle  : 

Every  flexile  wave 

Obeys  the  blaft,  th’  aerial  tumult  fwells.  Thomfon. 

FLEX'ION,/  [ flexio ,  Lat.]  The  aCt  of  bending.  A 
double  ;  abending  ;  part  bent ;  joint. — Of  a  finuous  pipe 
that  may  have  fome  four  flexions,  trial  would  be  made. 
Bacon.— -A  turn  towards  any  part  or  quarter. — Pny  caufeth 
fometimes  tears,  and  a  flexion  or  caff  of  the  eye  afiae.  Bacon. 

FLEX'OR,/.  [from fletto.  Lat.  to  bend.]  In  anatomy, 
Vol.  VII.  No.  441. 
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a  name  applied  to  feveral  mufcles,  which  are  fo  called 
from  their  office,  which  is  to  bend  the  parts  to  which 
'  they  belong  ;  in  oppofition  to  the  extenfors ,  which  open 
or  ftretch  them.  See  Anatomy,  vol.  i,  p.  575. — Flat¬ 
terers  who  have  the  flexor  mufcles  fo  ftrong  that  they  are 
always  bowing  and  cringing,  might  in  fome  meafure  be 
corrected  by  being  tied  down  upon  a  tree  by  the  back. 
Arbuthnot. 

FLEX'UOUS,  or  Flexuo'se,  adj.  [ flexuofus ,  Lat.] 
Winding  ;  full  of  turnsvand  meanders;  tortuous. — In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  foul,  the  numerous  and  crooked  narrow 
cranies,  and  the  reftrained  flexuous  rivulets,  of  corporeal 
things,  are  all  contemptible.  Digby. — Bending ;  not 
ftraigltt  ;  variable  ;  not  fteady. — The  trembling  of  a  can¬ 
dle  difeovers  a  wind,  that  otherwife  we  did  not  feel  ;  and 
the  flexuous  burning  of  flames  doth  fltew  the  air  beginneth 
to  be  unquiet.  Bacon. 

FLEX'URE,  f.  [  flexura ,  Lat.]  The  form  or  direction 
in  which  any  thing  is  bent. — Contrary  is  the  flexure  of  the 
joints  of  our  arms  and  legs  to  that  of  quadrupeds  :  our 
knees  bend  forward,  whereas  the  fame  joint  of  their  hind 
legs  bends  backward.  Ray. — The  aft  of  bending  : 

The  elephant  hath  jojnts,  but  none  for  conrtefy  ; 

His  legs  are  for  neceflity,  not  flexure.  Shakefpeare. 

The  part  bent  ;  the  joint  : 

His  mighty  ffrength  lies  in  his  able  loins. 

And  where  the  flexure  of  his  navel  joins.  Sandys. 

Obfequious  or  fervile  cringe.  Not  ufed. 

Think’ft  thou  the  fiery  fever  will  go  out 
With  titles  blown  from  adulation  ? 

Will  give  place  to  flexure  and  low  bends  ?  Shakefpeare. 

To  FLICK'ER,  v.  a.  [ fligheren ,  Dut.  pliccejitan. 
Sax.]  To  flutter  ;  to  play  the  wings  ;  to  have  a  flutter¬ 
ing  motion  : 

At  all  her  ffretch  her  little  wings  fire  fpread, 

And  with  her  feather’d  arms  embrac’d  the  dead  ; 

Then  flickering  to  his  pallid  lips  fbe  ffrove 

To  print  a  kifs,  the  l.iff  ellay  of  love.  Dryden. 

FLIE,/  that  part  of  the  mariner’s  compafs,  on  which 
the  thirty-two  points  of  the  wind  are  drawn,  and  over 
which  the  needle  is  placed,  and  fattened  underneath. 
FLIE,  fee  Vlielandt. 

FLIE,  or  Vlie,  a  river,  or  channel,  which  runs  from 
the  Zuyder  See,  near  the  coaft  of  Frielland,  into  the  Ger¬ 
man  Ocean,  between  the  illands  of  Schell  ing  and  Vlielandt. 

FLI'ER,  /  One  that  runs  away;  a  fugitive;  a  run¬ 
away  : 

The  gates  are  ope,  now  prove  good  feconds ; 

’Tis  for  the  followers  fortune  widens  them, 

Not  for  the  fliers.  Shakefpeare . 

That  part  of  a  machine  which,  by  being  put  into  a  more 
rapid  motion  than  the  other  parts,  equalizes  and  regulates 
the  motion  of  the  red  ;  as  in  a  jack  : 

The  flier,  tlio’t  had  leaden  feet, 

Turn’d  fo  quick,  you  fcarce  could  fee’t.  Swift. 

F'LI'ESBACFI,  a  river  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  which  runs  into  the  Black  Elder,  near 
Jeffen,  in  the  electorate  of  Saxony. 

FLI'ESERYD,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province 
of  Smaland  :  twenty-nine  miles  north  of  Calmar. 

FLIGHT,/.  The  aCt  of  flying  or  running  from  dan¬ 
ger. — He  thinks  by  flight  his  miftrefs  muff  be  won.  Dryden , 

As  eager  of  the  chace,  the  maid 
Beyond  the  foreft’s  verdant  limits  ftray’d  ; 

Pan  law  and  lov’d,  and  burning  with  defire, 

Purfu’d  her  flight ;  her  flight  increas’d  his  fire.  Pope. 
The  aCt  of  ufing  wings  ;  volation  : 

Winds  that  tempefts  brew, 

When  through  Arabian  groves  they  take  their  flight , 

Made  wanton  with  rich  odours,  lofe  their  fpite.  Dryden. 

6  A  Removed 
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Removed  from  place  to  place  by  means  of  wings.— The 
fowls  (ball  take  their  flight  away  together.  2  Efdr.  v.  6. 
Fowls,  by  winter  forc’d,  forfake  the  floods, 

And  wing  their  harty  flight  to  happier  lands.  Dryden. 

A  flock  ot  birds  flying  together. — They  take  great  pride 
in  the  feathers  of  birds,  and  this  they  took  from  their  an- 
ceftors  of  the  mountains,  who  were  invited  into  it  by  the 
infinit t flights  of  birds  that  came  up  to  the  high  grounds. 
Bacon . 

I  can  at  will,  doubt  nod, 

Command  a  table  in  this  wildernefs  ; 

And  call  fwift flights  of  angels  miniftrant, 

Array’d  in  glory,  on  my  cup  t’  attend.  -  Milton. 

The  birds  produced  in  the  fame  feafon  :  as,  the  harveft 
flight  of  pigeons.  A  volley  ;  a  fltower  ;  as  much  fhot  as 
is  difcharged  at  once. — Above  an  hundred  arrows  dif- 
charged  on  my  left  hand,  pricked  me  like  fo  many  needles ; 
and  befides  they  (hot  another  flight  into  the  air,  as  we  do 
bombs.  Swift. — The  fpace  palt  by  flying.  The  flairs 
from  one  landing-place  to  another.  Heat  of  imagination ; 
tally  of  the  foul  : 

Old  Pindar’s  flights  by  him  are  reacht, 

When  on  that  gale  his  wings  are  ftretcht.  Denham. 

Truft  me,  dear  !  good  humour  can  prevail, 

When  airs  and  flights ,  and  fcreams  and  fcolding,  fail.  Pope. 

Excurfion  on  the  wing. — If  there  were  any  certain  height 
where  the  flights  of  ambition  end,  one  might  imagine  that 
the  intereils  of  France  were  but  to  conlerve  its  prefent 
greatnefs.  Temple. — The  power  of  flying  : 

In  my  fchool-days,  when  I  had  loft  one  fhaft, 

I  (hot  his  fellow  of  the  felf-fame  flight 

The  felf-fame  way.  Shakefpearc. 

A  fleet  arrow. — Here  be  of  all  forts ;  flights,  rovers,  and 
butfhafts.  Ben  Jonflon. 

FLIGHT'LY,  adj.  Fleeting;  fwift. 

Time,  thou  anticipat'd  my  dread  exploits  : 

The  flightly  purpofe  never  is  o’ertook, 

Unlels  the  deed  go  with  it.  Shakefpeare. 

Wild  ;  full  of  imagination. 

FLIM'SY,  [derivation  uncertain.  ]  Weak;  feeble; 
without  ftrength  of  texture. — Mean;  fpiritlefs;  without 
force. — Proud  of  a  vaft  extent  of flimfy  lines.  Pope. 

FLIM'ZINESS,  f.  Eafy  texture. — There  is  a  certain 
Jlimzinefs  in  poetry,  that  feems  expedient  inafong.  Shenflone. 

To  FLINCH,  v.n.  [corrupted  from  fling.  Skinner.  ] 
To  flirink  from  any  fullering  or  undertaking;  to  with¬ 
draw  from  any  pain  or  danger. — Every  martyr  could  keep 
one  eye  fteadily  fixed  upon  immortality,  and  look  death 
and  danger  out  of  countenance  with  the  other  ;  nor  did 
they  flinch  from  duty  for  fear  of- martyrdom.  South.— In 
Shakefpeare  it  lignilies  to  fail  : 

If  I  break  time,  or  flinch  in  property 

Of  what  I  fpoke,  unpitied  let  me  die.  Shakefpeare. 

FLINCH'ER,/  He  who  (brinks  or  fails  in  any  matter. 
To  FLING,  prefer,  flung-,  part,  flung  or  flong\  v.  a. 
[from  fligo,  Lat.  Skinner:  according  toothers  from  flying ; 
1b  to  fling  is  to  fet  flying .]  To  caft  from  the  hand;  to 
throw: 

’Tis  fate  that  flings  the  dice  ;  and  as  (lie  flings 
Of  kings  makes  peafants,  and  of  peafants  kings.  Dryden. 

To  dart  ;  to  call  with  violence  : 

How  much  unlike  that  KeTor  who  return’d 

Clad  in  Achilles’  fpoils  ;  when  he,  among 

A  thoufand  (hips,  like  Jove,  his  lightning/attg-.  Denham. 

Tofcatter: 

Ev’ry  beam  new  tranfient  colour  flings. 

Colours  that  change  when’er  they  wave  their  wings.  Pope. 

To  drive  by  violence. — A  heap  of  rocks,  falling,  would 
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expel  the  waters  out  of  their  places  with  ftrch  a  violence 

as  to  fling  them  among  the  higheft  clouds.  Burnet _ To 

move  forcibly. —The knight,  feeing  his, habitation  reduced 
to  f6  fmall  a  compafs,  ordered  all  his  apartments  to  be 
flung  open.  Addiflon. — To  cafl  :  in  an  ill  lenfe  : 

I  know  thy  gen’roits  temper  : 

Fling  but  the  appearance  of  diflionour  on  it, 

It  ftraight  takes  fire.  Addiflon. 

To  force  into  another  condition,  probably  into  a  worfe  ; 
Squalid  fortune,  into  bafenefs  j long , 

Doth  fcorn  the  pride  of  wonted  ornaments.  Spenfcr. 

To  FLING  away.  To  ejeCt  ;  to  difmifs  : 

Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,//g-  away  ambition  ; 

-By  that  fin  fell  the  angels.  Shakefpeare. 

To  FLING  down %  To.demolifli;  to  ruin. — Thefe  are 
fo  far  from  raifing  mountains,  that  they  overturn  and 
fling  down  fome  of  thofe  which  were  before  Handing. 
Woodward. 

To  FLING  off.  To  baffle  in  the  chace  ;  to  .defeat  of 
a  prey. — Thefe  men  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
chace  to  ht  flung  off  by  any  falfe  fteps  or  doubles.  Addiflon. 

To  FLING,  v.  n.  To  flounce  ;  to  wince  ;  to  fly  into 
violent  and  irregular  motions  : 

The  angry  bead 

Began  to  kick,  and  fling,  and  wince, 

As  if  h’  had  been  belide  his  fenfe.  Hudibras.. 

To  FLING  out.  To  grow  unruly  or  outrageous  :  from 
the  a£t  of  any  angry  horfe  that  throws  out  his  legs  .* 

D  uncan’s  horfes, 

Turn’d  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  flails,  flung  out, 
Contending  ’gainfl  obedience.  Shakefpeare. 

FLING,/  A  throw  ;  a  cafl.  A  gibe  ;  a  fneer ;  acott- 
temptuous  remark  : 

No  little  fcribbler  is  of  wit  fo  bare, 

But  has  his  fling  at  the  poor  wedded  pair.  Addiflon. 

FLING'ER,/.  He  who  throws.  He  who  jeers. 
FLINT,  fl.  [plinr,  Sax.]  A  femi-pellucid  done,  o-f 
the  filiceous  order,  and  of  a  blackifh  grey  Alining  colour, 
fometimes  yellow  ;  of  one  fimilar  and  equal  fubftance, 
free  from  veins,  and  naturally  inverted  with  a  wbitifli  cruft. 
It  is  fometimes  fmooth  and  equal,  more  frequently  rough  ; 
fize  various.  It  is  well  known  to  rtrike  fire  with  fteel  ; 
and  it  is  ufeful  in  glafs-making.  For  its  natural  forma¬ 
tion  and  properties,  fee  the  article  Mineralogy. — There 
is  the  fame  force  and  the  fame  refrefhing  virtue  in  fire 
kindled  by  a  fpark  from  a  flint,  as  if  it  were  kindled  by  a 
beam  from  the  fun.  South. 

Love  melts  the  rigour  which  the  rocks  have  bred  ; 

A  flint  will  break  upon  a  featherbed.  Cleavcland. 

Any  thing  eminently  or  proverbially  hard  : 

Your  tears,  a  heart  of  flint 

Might  tender  make.  Spenfer. 

The  manufacture  of  gun-flints  is  chiefly  confined  to 
two  or  three  departments  in  France.  The  operation  is 
exceedingly  fimple  :  a  good  workman  will  make  one 
thoufand  flints  in  a  day.  The  whole  art  contifts  in  ftrik- 
ing  the  done  repeatedly  with  a  kind  of  mallet,  and  bring¬ 
ing  off  at  eftch  ftroke  a  fplinter,  fliarp  at  one  end,  and 
thicker  at  the  other.  Thefe  fplinters  are  afterwards 
fhaped  at  pleafure,  by  laying  the  line  at  which  it  is  wifh- 
ed  they  fliouid  break,  upon  a  fliarp  iron  inftrumerft,  and 
then  giving  it  repeatedly  fmall  blows  witli  a  mallet. 
During  the  whole  operation  the  workman  holds  the  Hone 
in  his  hand,  or  merely  lupports  it  on  his  knee. 

FLINT,  a  town  of  North  Wales,  and  capital  of  the 
county  to  which  it  gives  name,  fituatedata  fmall  diflance 
from  the  river  Dee  ;  with  an  ancient  caftle,  where  the 
unfortunate  Richard  II.  vvasdepofed  by  the  duke  of  Lan- 
c.irter.  It  has  no  market ;  but  here  are  four  fairs  annually 

for 
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for  cattle,  viz.  February  15,  June  24,  Auguft  10,  and  No¬ 
vember  30.  It  fends  one  member  to  the  imperial  parlia¬ 
ment.  The  corporation  contitls,  of  a  mayor,  who  is,  by 
patent,  conftable  of  the  caftle,  and  two  bailiffs.  The 
caflle  is  founded  on  a  rock,  clofe  to  the  fea,  occupying 
near  an  acre  of  ground  ;  and  was  once  of  contiderabie 
ftrength,  though  now  falling  to  decay.  A  new  county 
gaol  has  been  lately  erefted  here  ;  but  the  aflizes  are 
holden  in  the  little  neat  town  of  Mold,  on  account  of  its 
greater  convenience.  Flint  is  not  fnuated  on  the  pofl 
road:  it  is  twelve  miles  and  a  half  weff-north-wefi  of 
Chefter,  five  north-eaft  of  Holywell,  and  194  north-weft 
of  London.  -Lat.  53.  16.  N.  Ion.  3.  4.  W.  Greenwich. 

FLINT,  a  river  of  the  ifiand  of  Jamaica,  which  runs 
into  the  fea,  feven  miles  weft  from  Montego  Bay. 

FLINT,  a  fmall  ftream,  about  twenty-eight  miles  long, 
in  the  Geneffee  country,  in  New-York,  which  runs  north- 
rnorth-eaft  into  Canandarqu  creek. 

FLINT  ISLAND,  an  ili  nd  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law. 
rence,  near  the  eaft  coaft-  f  the  ifiand  of  Cape  Breton. 
Lat.  46.  10.  N.  Ion.  59.  40.  W.  Greenwich. 

FLINT  RIVER,  a  confiderable  i]ver  of  Georgia, 
which  rifes  in  the  country  of  the  Creek  Indians,  and  run¬ 
nings  fouth  and  thence  a  fouth-wcft  courfe,  joins  the 
Appalachicola  at  its  entrance  into  Florida.  The  territory 
lying  on  this  river,  efpecially  on  the  upper  part  of  it,  pre- 
fents  every  appearance  of  a  delightful  and  fruitful  region 
in  fome  future  day  ;  it- being  a  rich  foil,  and  exceedingly 
well  fituated  for  every  branch  of  agriculture,  and  offers  an 
uninterrupted  navigation  to  the  bay  of  Mexico,  the  At¬ 
lantic  ocean,  and  thence  to  the  Weft  India  iflands  and  over 
the  whole  world.  There  are  a  number  of  villages  of 
Creek  Indians  on  this  river. 

FLINT'SHIRE,  a  maritime  county,  and  the  fmalleft 
in  North  Wales.  It  confifts  of  a  narrow  flip  of  land,  run¬ 
ning  from  north-weft  to  fouth-eaft  ;  and  is  bounded  by  the 
Irifii  fea  on  the  north,  by  the  eftuary  of  the  Dee  and  the 
county  of  Chefter  on  the  north-eaft  and  eaft,  and  by  Den- 
bighfliire  on  the  fouth  and  weft.  A  detached  part  be¬ 
longs  to  it,  at  fome  miles  diftance  from  the  reft,  feparated 
by  the  interpofition  of  Denbighfhire,  and  almoft  encircled 
by  Shropfhire  and  Chefliire.  The  main  portion  of  Flint- 
fliire  is  about  twenty-eight  miles  in  length,  and  no  where 
above  ten  in  breadth  ;  generally  much  lefs.  The  land 
rifes  very  rapidly  from  the  fitore  of  the  Dee  to  a  ridge  of 
hills  running  for  a  confiderable  way  parallel  to  that  river. 
The  low  part  has  a  clay  foil,  producing  corn  and  grafs 
plentifully,  and  is  well  flocked  with  wood.  It  abounds 
alfo  with  coal  and  freeftone.  The  hills  are  barren  on  the 
furface,  but  rich  within  in  mines  of  lead  and  calamine, 
with  vaft  ftrata  of  limeftone.  The  northern  extremity  of 
the  county  is  a  flat  traft,  growing  much  corn,  efpecially 
wheat;  of  which  a  good  deal  is  exported  to  Liverpool. 
The  fouthern  part  is  agreeably  varied  with  hill  and  dale, 
and  affords  a  view  of  feveral  ruined  cuftles.  The  vale  of 
Mold  in  this  part  is  uncommonly  rich  and  pifturefque. 

On  the  Denbighfhire  fide  the  county  is  backed  by  a  loftv 
chain  of  mountains,  overlooking  the  beautiful  vale  of 
■Clwyd.  The  disjoined  piece  of  Flintfhire,  confiding  of 
the  hundred  of  Maelor  Saefneg,  is  moftly  a  level  tract, 
though  varied  with  gentle  rifings.  The  commercial  im¬ 
portance  of  Flintfhire  is  almoft  folely  derived  from  its 
mineral  productions.  The  lead  ore  is  fmelted  upon  the 
fpot,  and  the  metal  is  exported  from  Chefter.  Somekinds 
of  the  ore  contain  filver  enough  to  repay  with  profit  the 
expenfe  of  feparating  it  from  the  lead  ;  and  feveral  thou¬ 
sand  ounces  of  filver  have  been  annually  extracted  in  this 
county,  which  is  chiefly  ufed  by  the  manufacturers  of  Bir¬ 
mingham  and  Sheffield.  The  calamine  is  partly  exported, 
and  partly  ufed  in  a  brafs  foundery  at  Holywell.  From 
the  coal-pits  in  the  fouth-eaftern  part  of  the  country,  the 
city  of  Chefter  is  in  a  great  meafure  fupplied.  Near  Nor- 
thop  are  confiderable  potteries,  at  which  are  made  large 
quantities  of  coarle  earthen-ware,  exported  to  the  Wellh 
coaft,  and  to  Ireland.  Flintfhire  gives  the  title  of  earl  to 
the  prince  of  Wales  j  it  is  in  the  province  of  Canterbury, 
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and  diocefes  of  St.  Afaph  and  Chefter ;  rt  is  about  one 
hundred  miles  in  circumference  ;  contains  250  fquare 
miles,  or  160,000  acres;  divided  into  five  hundreds,  and 
lias  twenty-eight  pari  (lies,  with  one  city,  St.  Afaph, 
.which  is  the  fee  of  a  bifliop,  and  gives  the  title  of  vifcotint 
to  the  Afliburnham  family  ;  and  has  three  market  towns, 
viz.  Holywell,  Mold, 'and  Caerwis.  Its  principal  rivers 
are  the  Dee,  Clwyd,  Elwy,and  Allen,  which,  near  Mold, 
finks  under  ground,  and  is  loft  for  a  confiderable  fpace. 
The  1110ft  remarkable  places  are  the  Dee’s  Mouth,  the 
Clwyd’s  Mouth,  and  St,  Winifred’s  Well.  It  fends  one 
member  to  the  imperial  parliament. 

FLINT'STON,  a  confiderable  plantation  cf  the  Ame¬ 
rican  States,  in  Cumberland  county,  Maine,  having  an 
eminence  in  it  called  Saddle-back  mountain  ;  but  the 
country  in  general  is  level  enough  for  cultivation.  One 
half  of  it  is  covered  with  beautiful  pine  and  white  oak. 
FLIN'TY,  adj.  Made  of  flint  ;  ftrong  : 

Tyrant  cuftom 

Hath  made  the  flinty  and  fteel  couch  of  war 
My  thrice-driven  bed  of  down.  Shakejpeare. 

Full  of  ftones. — The  gathering  up  of  flints  in  flinty  ground, 
and  laying  them  on  heaps,  is  no  good  hutbandry.  Bacon . 
— Hard  of  heart  ;  cruel ;  lavage  ;  inexorable  : 

Gratitude, 

Through  jlinty  Tartar’s  bofom,  would  peep  forth, 

And  anfwer  thanks.  Shakejpeare. 

FLIP,  f.. [A  cant  word.]  A  liquor  much  ufed  in  fiiips, 
made  by  mixing  beer  with  fpirits  and  fugar. — The  tarpaw- 
lin  and  fwabber  is  lolling  at  Madagafcar,  over  a  can  of 
jlip.  Dennis. 

FLIP'PANT,  adj.  [A  word  probably  derived  from 
jlip Jjap. ]  Nimble  ;  moveable.  It  is  ufed  only  of  the  aft 
of  fpeech. — A11  excellent  anatomift  promifed  to  difleft  a 
woman’s  tongue,  and  examine  whether  there  may  not  be  in 
it  certain  juices,  which  render  it  fo  wonderfully  voluble  or 
Jlippant.  Addifon. — Pert;  petulant;  waggifh. — Away  with 
jlippant  epilogues.  Thomfon. 

FLIP'PANTLY,  adv.  In  a  flowing  prating  way. 
FLIP'PANTNESS,  f.  Nimblenefs,  pertnefs,  talkative- 
nefs.  Scott.  • 

To  FLIRT,  v.  a.  [Skinner  thinks  it  formed  from  the 
found.]  To  throw  any  thing  with  a  quick  elaftic  motion  : 
Dick  the  fcavenger 

Flirts  from  his  cart  the  mud  in  Walpole’s  face.  Swift. 

To  move  with  quicknefs : 

Permit  fome  happier  man 

To  kifs  your  hand,  or  flirt  your  fan.  Dorfet. 

To  FLIRT,  v.n.  To  jeer;  to  gibe  at  one. — To  run 
about  perpetually  ;  to  be  unfteady  and  fluttering. — To 
engage  in  amorous  converfation.  Such  either  is,  or  was 
once,  a  fafhionable  fenfe  of  the  word. 

FLIRT,  f.  A  quick  elaftic  motion  : 

Before  you  pafs  th’  imaginary  fights 

While  the  fpread  fan  o’erfliades  your  clofing  eyes, 

Then  give  one  flirt,  and  all  the  vifion  flies.  Pops. 

A  fudden  trick  : 

Have  licence  to  play, 

At  the  hedge  a  flirt, 

For  a  fheet  or  a  fliirt.  Ben  jonjbn's  Gypflcs. 

A  pert  forward  girl. — Several  yonng flirts  about  town  had 
a  defign  to  eaft  us  out  of  the  fjifliionable  world.  Addifon. 

FLIRTA'TION,  f.  A  quick  fprightly  motion.  A 
cant  word  among  women. — A  muflin  flounce,  made  very 
full,  would  give  a  very  agreeable  flirtation  air.  Pope. — A 
kind  of  amorous  parley.  Such  was  at  leaft  fome  years 
ago  the  word’s  colloquial  meaning. 

FLISSIN'GUE,  a  fortrefs  and  fmall  ifiand  in  the 
Eaftern  Indian  Sea,  a  little  to  the  weft  of  Amboyna. 

To  FLIT,  v.  n.  [from  to  fleet ;  or  from  flitter ,  Dan.  to 
remove,!  To  flyaway; 

.  Likeft 
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Likeft  it  feemeth,  in  my  fimpl’e  wit, 

Unto  the  fair  funlhine  in  Cummer’s  day. 

That  when  a  dreadful  /form  away  is  flit , 

Through  the  broad  world  dothfpread  hisgoodly  ray.  Spenf. 
To  remove;  to  migrate.  In  Scotland  it  is  Hill  ufed  for 
removing  from  one  place  to  another  at  quarterday,  or  the 
ufual  term. — It  became  a  received  opinion,  that  the 
fouls  of  men,  departing  this  life,  did  flit  out  of  one  body 
into  fome  other.  Hooker. — To  flutter  ;  to  rove  on  the 
wing  : 

He  made  a  glancing  fliot,  and  mifs’d  the  dove  ; 

Yet  mifs’d  fo  narrow,  that  lie  cut  the  cord 

Which  fatten'd,  by  the  foot,  the  flitting  bird.  Dryden. 

To  be  flux  or  unftable  : 

He  flopt  at  once  the  paflage  of  his  wind, 

And  the  free  foul  to  flitting  airrefign’d.  Dryden. 

FLIT,  adj.  Swift  ;  nimble  ;  quick.  Not  in  ufe. 

And  in  his  hand  two  darts  exceedingjfof, 

And  deadly  fltarp,  he  held  ;  whofe  heads  were  dight, 

In  poifon  and  in  blood,  of  malice  and  defpight.  Spenjer. 
Unfubflantial : 

That  on  the  rocks  he  fell  fo  flit  and  light, 

That  he  thereby  receiv’d  no  hurt  at  all.  Spenfler. 

FLITCH,  f.  [plicce,  Sax.  flycke,  Dan.  flcche,  floc/te, 
Fr.  Skinner.  ]  The  fide  of  a  hog  falted  and  dried  : 

But  heretofore  ’twas  thought  a  fumptuous  feaft. 

On  birthdays,  feftivals,  or  days  of  date, 

A  fait  dry  flitch  of  bacon  to  prepare  ; 

If  they  had  frefli  meat,  ’twas  delicious  fare.  Dryden. 

FI.ITCH'WITE,  f.  [of  pi  re,  contention,  and  pite, 
Sax.  a  fine.]  A  fine  on  account  of  brawls  and  quarrels. 

FLIT'TERMOUSE,  f.  The  bat  ;  the  winged  moufe. 
— For  its  natural  hiflory,  fee  the  generic  term  Vesper- 
TII.IO. 

FLIT'TING,  y.  [y Ire,  Sax.  fcandal.]  An  offence  ;  a 
fault  ;  a  failure  ;  a  defert. — Thou  tel  left  my  flittings , 
put  my  tears  into  thy  bottle.  Pflalms. 

FLIX,  /.  [corrupted  from  flax.']  Down;  fur;  foft 
hair : 

With  his  loll’d  tongue  he  faintly  licks  his  prey; 

His  warm  breath  blows  her flix  up  as  (he  lies  : 

She  trembling  creeps  upon  the  ground  away, 

And  looks  back  to  him  with  befeeching  eyes.  Dryden. 

FTIX,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  on  the  river 
Ebro,  which  furrounds  it  ;  feveral  times  belieged,  with¬ 
out  fuccefs,  by  the  Spaniards,  in  the  war  with  the  Cata¬ 
lonians  ;  but  it  is  now  difmantled  :  twenty  miles  north  of 
Tortofa. 

-FLIXECOU'RT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Somme,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dillridt 
of  Armens  :  three  leagues  weft-north-weft  of  Amiens. 

FLIX'TON,  [< j.  d.  Fcdixton,  from  one* Foelix,  a  Burgun¬ 
dian,  who  reclaimed  and  confirmed  the  Eaft  Englifli,  when 
they  had  revolted.]  A  town  in  Suffolk. 

FTIX-WEED,/".  in  botany.  See  Sisymbrium  Sophia. 
FLIZE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
■  Ardennes,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftridt  of 
Charleville,  fituated  on  the  Meufe  :  five  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Mezieres. 

To  FLOAT,  v.  n.  \_flotter,  Fr.]  To  fwim  on  the  furface 
.of  the  water. — That  men,  being  drowned  and  funk,  do 
float  the  ninth  day,  when  their  gall  breaketh,  are  popular 
affirmations.  Brown. — Three  bluft’ring  nights,  borne  by 
the  louthern  b!  aft,  I  floated ;  and  difcovered  land  at  laft. 
Dryden. — To  move  without  labour  in  a  fluid  : 

What  divine  monflers,  O  ye  gods,  were  thefe 

That  float  in  air,  and  fly  upon  the  feus !  Dryden. 

Swift  they  defeend,  with  wing  to  wing  conjoin’d, 

Stretch  their  broad  plumes,  and  float  upon  the  wind.  Pope. 
Topafs  with  a  light  irregular  courfe  :  perhaps  miftaken 
for  fleet  otjLt. — Floating  vifions  make  not  deep  impreffions 
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enough  to  leave  in  the  mind  clear,  diftindt,  lading,  ideas. 

Locke. 

To  FLOAT,  v.  a.  To  cover  witli  water. — Venice  looks, 
at  a  diftance,  like  a  great  town  half  floated  by  a  deluge.. 
Addifon. 

Proud  Padtolus floats  the  fruitful  lands, 

And  leaves  a  rich  manure  of  golden  lands.  Dryden. 

FLOAT,y  The  adt  of  flowing  ;  the  flux;  the  contrary 
to  the  ebb.  A  fenfle  now  out  of  ufe . — There  is  fome  difpofition 
of  bodies  to  rotation,  particularly  from  eaft  to  weft  ;  of 
which  kind  we  conceive  the  main  float  and  refloat  of  the 
fea  is,  which  is  by  confent  of  the  univerfe,  as  part  of  the 
diurnal  motion.  Bacon. — Any  body  fo  contrived  or  formed 
as  to  fwim  upon  the  water : 

A  paffage  for  the  weary  people  make; 

With  olier  floats  the  (landing  water  (trow, 

Of  maffy  (tones. make  bridges,  if  it  flow.  Dryden. 

The  cork  or  quill  by  which  the  angler  difeovers  the  bite 
of  a  fifh. — You  will  find  this  to  be  a  very  choice  bait, 
fometimes  cafting  a  little  of  it  into  the  place  where  your 
float  fwimr.  Walton. — A  cant  word  for  a  level. — Banks 
are  meafured  by  the  float  or  floor,  which  is  eighteen  foot 
fquare  and  one  deep.  Mortimer. 

FLO  AT- BO  AR  DS,  the  boards  fixed  to  the  outer  rim 
of  underfhot  water-wheels,  Serving  to  receive  the  inipulfe 
of  the  dream,  by  which  the  wheel  is  carried  round. 

FLO  AT  1 NG  BR I DG  E .  See  Bridge,  voL  iii.  p.  398. 

FLOATING  of  WOOD,  the  art  of  conveying  timber, 
rnafts,  fpars,  firewood,  & c.  from  one  place  or  port  to  ano¬ 
ther,  by  fecuring  them  together,  and  fleering  them  down 
the  currents  of  rivers,  canals,  &c.  Upon  floats  of  tim¬ 
ber  alfo  are  often  placed  deals,  laths,  pipe-flaves,  &c. 
and  with  thefe  floating  bodies  men  will  truft  themfelves 
even  on  rapid  rivers,  and  fometime  on  large  lakes,,  or 
arms  of  the  fea.  Fire-wood  was  not  fo  fcarce  formerly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  many  large  cities  as.  it  is  at  prefent. 
Men  eftabliflied  themfelves  where  it  was  abundant;  and 
they  ufed  it  freely,  without  thinking  on  the  wants  of  pof- 
terity,  till  its  being  exhaufted  rendered  it  neceffary  for 
them  to  import  it  from  diftant  places.  It  is  probable  that 
the  mod  ancient  mode  of  conftrudfing  veffels  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  navigation,  gave  rife  to  the  firft  idea  of  conveying, 
timber  for  building  in  the  like  manner;  as  the  earlieft 
(hips  or  boats  were  nothing  elfe  than  rafts,  ora  coliedtion 
of  beams  and  planks  bound  together,  over  which  were 
placed  deals.  By  the  Greeks  they  were  called  fchedai,  and 
by  the  Latins  rates-,  and  it  is  known  from  the  teftimonv  of 
many  writers,  that  the  ancients  ventured  out  to  fea  with 
them  on  piratical  expeditions,  as  well  as  to  carry  on  com¬ 
merce  ;  and  that  after  the  invention  of  (hips  they  were  dill 
retained  for  the  tranfportation  of  foldiers  and  of  heavy 
burdens.  This  is  confirmed  by  tiie  oldeft  information  to 
be  found  in  hiftory,  refpedting  the  conveyance  by  water  of 
timber  for  building.  Solomon  entered  into  a  contract  with 
Hiram  king  of  Tyre,  by  which  the  latter  was  to  caufe 
cedars  for  the  ufe  of  the  temple  to  be  cut  down  on  the 
weftern  fide  of  mount  Lebanon,  above  Tripoli,  and  to  be 
floated  to  Jaffa.  See  1  'Kings  v.  9  ;  and  2  Chron.  ii.  16. 
The  w’ords  at  leaf!  employed  by  the  Hebrew  hiftorian, 
which  occur  no  where  elfe,  are  underftood  as  alluding  to 
the  conveyance  of  timber  in  floats  ;  and  this  explanation 
is  confidered  by  Michaelis  as  conclufive.  At  prefent  no 
dreams  run  from  Lebanon  to  Jerufalem ;  and  the  Jordan, 
the  only  river  in  Paleftine  that  could  bear  floats,  is  at  a 
great  diftance  from  the  cedar  forefts.  The  wood,  there¬ 
fore,  nuift  have  been  brought  along  the  coaft  by  fea  to 
Jaffa  ;  and  in  this  manner  is  the  account  underftood  by 
Jofephus. 

The  Romans  tranfported  by  water  both  limber  for 
building,  and  for  firewood.  When,  during  their  wars 
againft  the  Germans,  they  became  acquainted  with  t!  e 
benefit  of  the  common  larch,  they  caufed  large  quantities 
of  it  to  be  carried  on  the  Po  to  Ravenna  from  the  Alps, 
particularly  the  Rhaetian  ;  and  to  be  conveyed  alfo  to 
Rome  for  their  molt  important  buildings.  Vitruvius 
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f.iys  that  this  timber  was  fo  heavy,  that,  when  alone, 
the  water  could  not  fupport  it,  and  that  it  was  necelfary 
to  carry  it  on  rafts.  Could  it  have  been  brought  to 
Rome  conveniently,  fays  he,  it  might  have  been  ufed 
with  great  advantage  in  building.  It  appears,  however, 
that  this  was  fometimes  done  ;  for  we  are  told  that  Ti¬ 
berius  caufed  the  Naumachiarian  bridge,  condrufted  by 
Auguftus,  and  afterwards  burnt,  to  be  rebuilt  of  larch 
planks  procured  from  Rhaetia.  Among  thefe  there  was 
a  trunk  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  which  ex¬ 
cited  t lie  admiration  of  all  Rome.  That  the  Romans 
procured  firewood  fron^  Africa,  particularly  for  the  ufe 
of  the  public  baths,  is  proved  by  the  privileges  granted 
on  that  account  to  the  mailers  of  fhips  or  rafts  by  the  em¬ 
peror  Valentinian. 

As  the  city  of  Paris  had  in  coui  fe  of  time  confumed  all 
the  w'ood  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  as  the  price  of  that 
article  became  enormous  on  account  of  the  didance  of 
foreds,  and  the  ex  pence  of  tranfporting  it,  John  Rouvel, 
a  citizen  and  merchant,  in  1549,  fell  upon  the  plan  of 
conducing  wood  bound  together,  along  rivers  which 
were  not  navigable  for  large  velfels.  With  this  view, 
he  made  choice  of  the  foreft  in  the  woody  didri6t  of  Mor- 
vant,  which  belonged  to  the  government  of  Nivernois  ; 
and  as  feveral  fmall  dreams  and  rivulets  had  their  fources 
there,  he  endeavoured  to  convey  into  them  as  much 
water  as  podible.  This  undertaking,  was  at  fird  laughed 
at  ;  but  it  was  completed  by  his  fuccelfor,  Rene  Arnoul, 
in  1566.  The  wood  was  thrown  into  the  water  in  fingle 
trunks,  and  fuffered  to  be  driven  in  that  manner  by  the 
current  to  Crevant,  on  the  river  Yonne  ;  where  each 
timber-merchant  drew  out  his  own,  and  formed  it  into 
floats  that  were  tranfported  on  the  Yonne  to  the  Seine, 
and  thence  to  the  capital.  In  this  manner  large  quantities 
of  timber  are  dill  conveyed  from  Nivernois  and  Burgundy, 
and  fome  alfo  from  Franche. Comte,  to  the  city  of  Paris. 
By  this  means  alfo  timber  growing  in  the  interior  parts  of 
England,  might  be  floated  down  the  large  rivers  to  the 
feacoad,  and  thus  rendered  of  much  greater  value  to  the 
owners,  and  of  condderable  advantage  to  the  community. 

FLO'ATY,  adj.  Buoyant  and  fwimming  on  the  furface. 
— The  hindrance  to  day  well  is  the  extreme  length  of  a 
fhip,  efpecially  if  die  be  floaty ,  and  W'ant  fliarpnefs  of  way 
forwards.  Raleigh. 

FLO'BY,  a  towm  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Wed 
Gothland:  fifty-one  miles  north-ead  of  Gotheborg. 

FLOC,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of  Drontheim: 
forty-eight  miles  ead-north-ead  of  Romfdal. 

To  FLOC'CIFY,  v.  a.  [from  the  Lnt.  floccus,  a  lock  of 
wool;  and  facia,  to  make.]  To  make  light  of,  to  llight. 
Not  much  vjtd.  Bailey . 

FLOCK,  fl.  [plocc,  Sax.]  A  company  ;  ufually  a  com¬ 
pany  of  birds  or  beads : 

She  that  hath  a  heart  of  that  fine  frame, 

To  pay  this  debt  of  love  but  to  a  brother. 

How  will  die  love  when  the  rich  golden  fliaft 

Hath  kill’d  th c flock  of  all  affections  elfe 

That  live  in  her?.  Shakcjpeare. 

A  company  of  fneep,  didinguifhed  from  herds ,  which  are 
of  oxen. — France  has  a  Iheep  by  her,  to  fhew  that  the 
riches  of  the  country  confided  chiefly  in  flocks  and  paf- 
turage.  Addifon. 

The  cattle  in  the  fields,  and  meadows  green, 

Thofe  rare  and  folitary  ;  thefe  in  flocks 

Pafturing  at  once,  and  in  broad  herds  unfprung.  Milton. 

A  body  of  men. — The  heathen  that  had  fled  out  of  J udea 
came  to  Nicanor  by  flocks,  z  Mac.  xiv.  14.  —  [From  floccus, 
Lat.]  A  lock  of  wool  : 

A  houfe  well-furnifh’d  fliall  be  thine  to  keep; 

And,  for  a  flock- bed,  I  can  flieer  my  llieep.  Drydcn. 

To  FLOCK,  v.  n.  To  gather  in  crowds  or  large  num¬ 
bers. — People  do  not  flock  to  courts  fo  much  for  their  tna- 
je'Aies  fervice,  as  for  making  their  fortunes.  L’Eflranqe. 
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The  Trojan  youth  about  the  captive  flock, 

To  wonder,  or  to  pity,  or  to  mock.  Denham. 

FLOCK-BED, y".  A  bed  filled  with  locks  of  wool. 

FLOCK'ING,y;  The  aft  of  alfembling  in  great  numbers. 

FLOCELIBl'RE  (La),  a  town  of  France)  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Vendee,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in 
the  dillrift  of  La  Chataigneraye  :  three  leagues  and  a 
quarter  foutli  of  Mortagne,  and  four  north-north-wed  of 
La  Chataigneraye. 

FLOD'DAY,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Scotland,  between  Ra- 
zay  and  Skye. 

FLOD'DON,  a  village  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Northumberland,  near  which  a  bloody  battle  was  fought 
in  1513,  between  the  Englidi  and  the  Scots,  in  which  the 
latter  lod  10,000  men,  with  many  of  their  nobility,  and, .as 
is  generally  iuppofed,  king  James  IV.  the  lofs  on  the  dde 
of  the  Englidi,  who  were  viftots,  amounted  to  about 
5000:  five  miles  north  of  Wooler. 

FLODOA'RD,  or  Frodoard,  an  hidorian,  born  at 
Epernai  in  Champagne,  in  S94.  He  received  his  educa¬ 
tion  at  Rheims,  and  acquired  the  edeem  of  its  archbi- 
diops  fo  as  to  be  appointed  keeper  of  the  archives  in  the 
cathedral,  and  afterwards  canon.  He  had  other  benefices, 
and  in  936  was  deputed  to  Pope  Leo  VII.  by  whom  lie  was 
gracioufly  received.  At  length  he  retired  to  a  monaf- 
tery  in  1  lie  diocefe  of  Rheims,  of  which  he  became  ab¬ 
bot.  He  refigned  his  abbacy  in  963,  and  devoting  hiin- 
felf  to  pious  exercifes,  died  in  966.  Flodoard  wrote  a 
Colleftion  of  Hiftori.es  in  Verfe,  containing  the  triumphs 
of  Jefus  Chrift  and  his'difciples,  and  the  abridged  hidory 
of  all  the  popes  down  to  Leo  VII.  and  of  the  mod  illuf- 
trious  Italian  faints;  of  this  lad  part  extrafts  have  been 
publidied  by  Ruinart  and  Mabillon  :  alfo,  A  Hidory  of 
the  Church  of  Rheims,  from  its  foundation  to  948  ;  of 
this  work  the  bed  edition  is  that  of  G.  Couvenier,  Svo. 
3617:  and,  A  Chronicle,  compridng  the  hidory  of  the 
times  from  919  to  966;  this  is  much  edeemed  by  the 
learned,  and  is  publidied  in  the  collections  of  Peter  Pi- 
thou  and  Andrew  du  Cliefne. 

To  FLOG,  v.  a.  [ flagrum ,  Lat.]  To  la fh  ;  to  whip  ;  to 
cliadife. — The  f'choolniader’s  joy  is  to  flog.  Swift. 

FLO'GEI.  (Charles-Frcderic),  a  learned  Silefian  au¬ 
thor,  born  at  Jauer  in  1729.  I11  1774,  lie  was  appointed 

profed’or  of  pliilofophy  in  the  academy  of  the  nobility  at 
Leignitz,  and  died  on  the  7th  of  March,  1788,  at  the  age 
.of  fifty-nine.  Flogel  was  highly  edeemed  on  account  of 
his  integrity  and  agreeable  difpofition  ;  and  his  memory 
has  been  immortalized  by  his  excellent  w  orks,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  which  are  as  follow':  1.  GcflchichledcsM.cn/chli- 
chcn  Verflandes — A  Hidory  of  the  Human  Unatrdanding, 
8vo.  Breflaw,  1765.  2.  Gefchichte  des  Gcgcnzvartigen  Zufl. 

tandes  der  Sckonen  Littcratur  in  Dcutjchland — A  Hidory  of 
the  prefent  State  of  the  Belles-Letti  es  in  Germany,  8vo. 
Jauer,  1771.  3.  Gefchichte  der  Comifchen  Littcratur — A  Hif- 

tory  of  Comic  Literature,  Leignitz,  4  vols.  Svo.  1784, 
1787.  4.  Gefchichte  des  Grotejkc-komijchcn ,  £?c. — A  Hidory 

of  the  Comico-grotefque,  Svo.  with  plates,  Leignitz  and 
Leipfic,  1788.  5.  Gefchichte  der  Hqfnarren — A  Hidory  of 

Court  Buffoons,  Svo.  with  plates,  1789. 

FLOG'GING,  f.  A  w  hipping,  a  correftion  with  the 
whip. 

FLO'GNY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Yonne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  didrift  of 
St.  Florentin  :  two  leagues  fouth-ead  of  St.  Florentin, 

FLO'HA,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Saxony,  and  country  of  Erzgeberg  :  fix  miles  ead-north- 
ead  of  Chemnitz. 

FLO'HAU,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Saatz  : 
eight  miles  foutli  of  Saatz. 

FLO'HE,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the 
Tfcliopa,  four  miles  wrnd  from  Oederan,  in  the  circle  of 
Erzgeburg. 

FLON,  a  river  of  Savoy,  which  runs  into  the  Arly, 
about  a  mile  foutli-weft  from  Flumet. 

FLONE,  or.FLOEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
6  B  ”  of 
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of  We  ft  ph  alia,  and  bifhopric  of  Liege  :  eight  miles  fouth- 
fonth-vveff  of  Liege. 

FLONG,  part.  pajfl.  from  to  fling ,  ufed  by  Spenfer. 
FLON'HEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  county  of  Salm  :  twelve  miles  eaft- 
fouth-eaft  of  Creutznach. 

FLOOD,  f  [plob,  Sax.  Jlot,  Fr.]  A  body  of  water; 
the  lea  ;  a  river. — His  dominion  (hall  be  alfo  from  the 
one  fea  to  the  other,  and  from  the  Jlood  unto  the  world’s 
end.  PJ'alm  lxxii.  8. 

Or  thence  from  Niger  flood  unto  Atlas  mount, 

The  kingdoms  of  Ahnanzor,  Fez,  and  Sus.  Milton. 

A  deluge  ;  an  inundation.— You  fee  this  confluence  ;  this 
great  Jlood  of  vifiters.  Shake/peare. 

By  fudden  floods,  and  fall  of  waters, 

Buckingham’s  army  is  difpers’d  and  fcatter’d.  Sha/tjp. 

Flow;  flux;  not  ebb;  not  reflux;  the  fwelling  of  a 
river  by  rain  or  inland  floods  : 

We  feek  to  know  the  moving  of  each  fphere. 

And  the  ftrange  caule  o’ th’ebbs  and  of  Nile.  Davies. 
The  general  deluge.  See  the  article  Deluge,  vol.  v. 
p.  637-697. 

When  went  there  by  an  age  fince  the  great  flood, 

But  it  was  fam’d  with  more  than  with  one  man  ;  Shakefp. 

Catamenia. — Thofe  that  have  the  good  fortune  of  rriif- 
carrying,  or  being  delivered,  efcape  by  means  of  their 
Jloods,  revelling  the  humours  from  their  lungs.  Harvey. 

To  FLOOD,  v.  a.  To  deluge,  to  cover  with  waters. — - 
Where  meadows  are Jlcodcd  late  in  fpring,  roll  them  with 
a  large  barley-roller.  Mortimer. 

Young  Flood,  fea  term,  the  time  when  the  water 
begins  to  rife. 

FLOOD'GATE,  f.  Gate  or  (hotter  by  which  the 
wntcrcourfe  is  doled  or  opened  at  pleafure. — The  sain  de- 
fcended  for  forty  days,  the  cataradls  or  jloodgatcs  of  heaven 
being  opened.  Burnet. 

Yet  there  the  fteel  (laid  not ;  but  inly  bate 

-Deep  in  his  flefh,  and  open’d  wide  a  red  jloodgdte.  Spsnfer. 

FLOOD'M  ARK,  /.  The  mark  which  the  flood  leaves 
on  the  ground,  the  height  to  which  the  flood  riles. 

FLOOR,  or  Fluke,  f.  [pjlug,  G4 rm,  a  plow.]  The 
broad  part  of  the  anchor  which  takes  hold  of  the  ground. 
A  flounder;  aflat  river  lifli;  a  worm  found  in  the  rot¬ 
ten  livers  of  (beep,  and  of  many  other  animals.  See  Fas¬ 
ciola,  p.  266,  of  this  volume. 

FLOOR,  f.  [plop,  plope,  Sax.]  The  pavement  :  a 
pavement  is  always  of  Hone,  the  floor  of  wood  or  (tone; 
the  part  on  which  one  treads. — He  winnoweth  barley  to¬ 
night  in  the  thre(hingy?cor.  Ruth. 

Look  how  the  Jloor  of  heav’n 
Is  thick  inlay’d  with  patens  of  bright  gold  : 

There’s  not  the  (mailed  orb  which  thou  behold’lt. 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  fings, 

Still  quiring  to  the  young  ey’d  cherubins.  Shake/peare. 

A  (lory  ;  a  flight  of  rooms  : 

Me  that  building  (lays  at  one 
Floor ,  or  the  fecond,  hath  ereCted  none.  Ben  JonJon. 

To  FLOOR,  v.  a.  To  cover  the  bottom  with  a  floor. — 
Hewn  done  and  timber  to  Jloor  the  houfes.  2  C/iron,  xxxiv. 

FI.OOR'lNG,yi  Bottom  ;  pavement. — The  Jlooring  is 
a  kind  of  red  plaifter  made  of  brick,  ground  to  powder, 
and  afterwards  worked  into  mortar.  Addijon. 

To  FLOP,  v.  a.  To  clap  the  wings  with  noife  ;  to  play 
with  any  noify  motion  o'f  a  broad  body.  —  A  blackbird 
was  frighted  almoft  to  death  with  a  hagejlopping  kite  that 
(lie  favv  over  her  head.  I.’  EJlrange. 

FLO'RA,  the  goddefs  of  flowers  and  gardens  among 
the  Romans,  the  lame  as  the  Chloris  of  the  Greeks.  She 
was  worlhippcd  among  the  Sabines,  long  before  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  Rome,  and  Tatius  was  the  firft  who  raifed  her 
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a  temple  in  the  city  of  Rome.  She  married  Zephyrus, 
and  received  from  him  the  privileges  of  prefiding  over 
flowers,  and  of  enjoying  perpetual  youth.  By  fculptors 
and  painters  (he  was  reprefented  as  crowned  with  flowers, 
and  holding  in  her  hand  the  horn  of  plenty.  Ovid. — A 
celebrated  courtezan,  paflionaiely  loved  by  Pompey  the 
Great.  She  was  fo  beautiful,  that  when  the  temple  of 
Caftor  and  Pollux  at  Rome  was  adorned  with  paintings, 
her  picture  was  drawn  and  placed  among  the  reft. 

FI, OR  AC',  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftrilt,  in  the  department  of  the  Lozere,  near  the  Tarn  : 
four  leagues  and  a  half  fouth  of  Mende,  and  eight  north- 
weft  of  Alais.  Lat.  44.  19.  N.  Ion.  18.  o.  E.  Ferro. 

FLO'RAL,  adj.  \_jloralis,  Lat.]  Relating  to  Flora,  or 
to  flowers : 

Let  one  great  day, 

To  celebrated  fports  and  jloral  play.  Prior. 

FLORA'LIA,  games  in  honour  of  Flora  at  Rome. 
They  were  inftituted  about  the  age  of  Romulus,  but  they 
yere  not  celebrated  with  regularity  and  proper  attention 
till  the  year  of  Rome  580.  They  were  obferved  yearly,, 
and  exhibited  a  feene  of  the  moil:  unbounded  licentiouf- 
nefs.  It  is  reported  that  Cato  wifhed  once  to  be  prefent 
at  the  celebration,  and  when  he  faw  that  the  deference  for 
his  prefence  interrupted  the  feaft,  he  retired,  not  choofing 
to  be  the  fpeCtator  of  the  proftitution  of  naked  women  in 
a  public  theatre.  This  behaviour  fo  captivated  the  de¬ 
generate  Romans,  that  the  venerable  fenator  was  treated 
with  the  mod  uncommon  applaufe  as  he  retired.  Varro. 

FLGRAN'GE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Mozelle,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
trict  of  Thionville  :  three  quarters  of  a  league  fouth  of 
Thioriville,  and  three  north-eaft  of  Brieg. 

FLO'REF,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  duchy  of 
Namur,  on  the  Sambre  :  feven  miles  weft  of  Namur. 

FLO'RENCE,  a  city  of  Italy,  and  capital  of  Tufcany, 
fituated  on  the  river  Arno,  at  the  foot  of  the  Appenines  ; 
fir  ft  founded  by  the  foldiers  of  Sylla;  embeilifhed  and  en¬ 
larged  by  the  triumvirs;  deftroyea  byTotila;  and  re¬ 
built  by  Charlemagne.  It  became  an  afylum  for  the  rich 
and  noble,  upon  the  fall  of  the  weftern  Roman  empire, 
fo  early  as  the  year  499.  The  environs  are  beautiful, 
rich,  and  populous,  containing,  as  is  faid,  6000  country 
houfes.  The  circumference  of  the  city  is  about  two 
leagues  ;  the  fortifications  conftft  only  in  a  wall  and  moat, 
with  two  or  three,  forts,  which  defend  it,  and  command 
a  part  of  the  town.  This  city  is,  next  to  Rome,  the  moft 
beautiful  in  Italy,  and  by  fome  even  preferred  to  Rome 
itfelf.  It  is  the  Athens  of  Italy.  The  buildings  are 
magnificent,  moft  of  the  ftreets  clean,  and  paved  with 
fquare  chilfeled  ftones,  fo  as  to  appear  like  a  rock  made 
level :  they  are  generally  winding,  and  many  of  them  too 
narrow  for  carriages  to  pafs  each  other.  There  are  fe- 
venteen  public  places,  or  fquares  ;  feven  fountains  con- 
ftantly  playing  ;  fix  pillars  or  columns,  two  pyramids, 
160  beautiful  ftatues,  placed  either  in  the  public  fquares, 
or  in  the  ftreets,  or  in  the  front  of  palaces  ;  one  metropo¬ 
litan  church,  twelve  collegiate,  and  forty-four  parochial ; 
thirty-five  convents  for  men,  fixty  for  women,  thirty— 
feven  hofpitals,  and  about  9000  houfes.  The  city  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  river  Arno,  over 
which  there  are  four  bridges  in  fight  of  each  other.  That 
called  the  Ponte  della  Trinita,  which  is  uncommonly  ele¬ 
gant,  is  built  entirely  of  white  marble,  and  ornamented 
with  four  beautiful  ftatues  reprefenting  the  Seafons.  The 
quays,  the  buildings  on  each  fide,  and  the  bridges,  ren¬ 
der  that  part  of  Florence  through  which  the  river  runs 
by  fap  the  fineft.  The  number  of  inhabitants,  by  the 
cenfns  of  1761,  were  found  to  be  72,000.  The  metro¬ 
politan  church  was  built  in  the  thirteenth  century,  of 
Gothic  architecture,  the  cupola  has  the  form  of  an  ofta- 
gon,  and  the  delign  fo  bold,  that  Michael  Angelo  judged 
it  inimitable  ;  it  is  140  feet  from  one  angle  to  the  other, 
and  270  feet  in  height.  Moft  of  the  churches  contain  a 
great  number  of  beautiful  paintings  and  ftatues  by  the  firft 
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matters  of  Italy.  Some  of  the  Florentine  merchants  were 
formerly  men  of  vaft  wealth,  and  lived  in  a  moft  magnifi¬ 
cent  manner.  One  of  them,  about  the  middle  of  the  1 5th 
century,  built  that  noble  fabric,  which,  from  the  name  of 
its  founder,  is  ftill  called  the  Palazzo  Pitti.  The  merchant 
was  ruined  by  the'  prodigious  expence  of  this  building, 
which  was  immediately  purchafed  by  the  Medici  family, 
and  has  continued  ever  fince  to  be  the  refidence  of  the 
fovereigns.  The  gardens  belonging  to  this  palace  are  on 
the  declivity  of  an  eminence.  On  the  fummit  there  is  a 
kind  of  fort,  called  Belvedere.  From  this,  and  from  fome 
of  the  higher  walks,  we  have  a  complete  view  of  the 
city  of  Florence,  and  the  beauteous  vale  of  Arno,  in  the 
middle  of  which  it  ttands.  In  this  palace  is  a  library, 
containing  about  35,000  volumes,  with  a  great  number 
of  pictures  by  Raphael,  Rubens,  Titian,  Andrea-del-Sarto, 
Tintoret,  Guercino,  &c.  The  Palazzo  Vecchio,  or  old 
palace,  contains  a  room  172  feet  long,  and  feventy  wide, 
for  public  entertainments  ;  in  which  the  moft  celebrated 
actions  of  the  republic  are  painted,  by  Vafari,  in  frefco  ; 
in  the  corners  are  four  great  hiftorical  pictures  by  Cigoli 
Ligozzi  and  Paflignani.  Both  palaces  have  a  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  famous  Medicean  gallery,  which  is  in¬ 
deed  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  entertainment  in  antique 
fculpture  and  painting  ;  open  to  the  public  from  day¬ 
light  till  evening,  except  between  theliours  of  cue  and 
three.  Here  ftrangers  have  the  readied:  accefs;  either 
walking  about  the  open  corridors  at  their  leifure,  or  at¬ 
tended  in  the  cabinet  by  the  Cicerones,  who  look  for  a 
handfome  gratuity  at  your  departure.  This  gallery  con¬ 
tains  a  wonderful  colledlion  of  paintings,  ftatues,  butts, 
drawings,  bronzes,  medals,  cameos,  intaglios,  precious 
ttones,  &c.  with  a  numerous  and  valuable  library,  both 
of  printed  books  and  manuferipts.  Here  the  celebrated 
Venus  of  Medici,  which,  in  the  eftimation  of  fculptors, 
is  laid  to  be  the  ftandard  of  tafte  and  female  beauty  and 
proportion,  ttands  in  a  room  called  the  Tribunal.  The 
infeription  on  its  bafe  mentions  its  being  made  by  Cleo- 
menes  an  Athenian,  the  Ion  of  Apollodorus.  It  is  of 
white  marble,  and  furrounded  by  other  matter-pieces  of 
fculpture,  the"  works  of  Praxiteles,  and  other  Greek 
matters.  The  chapel  of  St.  Lorenzo,  is,  perhaps,  the 
find!  and  moft:  expenfive  habitation  that  ever  was  reared 
for  the  dead  ;  it  is  encrufted  with  precious  ttones,  and 
adorned  by  the  workmanfliip  of  the  beft  modern  fculp¬ 
tors  ;  and  w  ill  prove  a  Lifting  monument  of  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the  Medici  family. 

A  celebrated  fociety  was  inftituted  here  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  Italian  language,  who  ftyled  themfelves 
Academia  della  Crafca  ;  the  defign  of  the  inftitution  being 
to  throw  out,  like  bran,  ail  words  which  are  not  good 
Tufcan.  The  Florentines,  however,  are  remarkable  for 
fpeaking  the  language  ill,  and  with  a  guttural  accent, 
though  they  write  it  with  the  utmoft  elegance,  which 
gave  rife  to  the  proverb,  Lingua  Tofcana  in  bocca  Romana. 
There  are  feveral  theatres  in  Florence,  all  open  during 
the  Carnival,  which  begins  the  day  after  Chriftmas-day, 
and  lafts  till  Afh-Wednefday ;  at  other  times  one  of  them 
only  is  open,  except  in  Lent  and  Advent,  when  that  alfo 
is  lhut.  The  two  principal  are  the  Pergola,  finifhed  in 
1755;  and  the  new  Opera-houfe,  firft  opened  in  1779. 
This  is  very  elegant,  but  the  ftage  is  not  fo  fpacious  as 
in  the  Pergola.  There  is  a  little  theatre,  di  Santa  Maria 
lata,  for  burlettas;  and  another,  which  is  larger,  w’ herein 
comedies  are 'performed.  The  manufactures  of  Florence 
are  chiefly  filks  and  fatins,  of  excellent  fabric.  In  1348, 
Florence  abounded  with  excellent  filk  and  woollen  ma¬ 
nufactories,  and  was  extremely  populous.  In  this  fatal 
year,  a  molt  terrible  plague  had  nearly  depopulated  Italy; 
infomuch  that  in  the  city  of  Florence  alone,  90,000  per- 
fons  are  laid  to  have  died  of  it.  This  is  an  evident  proof 
of  its  extenfive  population  at  that  remote  period.  In 
1366,  this  city  had  the  Angular  reputation  of  putting  into 
circulation  the  pureft  and  moft  fterling  goid  coin  or  any 
ftate  in  the  known  world.  Thefe  were  the  florins,  which 
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henceforth  became  the  ftandard  of  exchange  in  every 
commercial  country  of  Europe.  Even  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  in  his  ftipulations  with  Peter  king  of  Caftile,  de¬ 
manded  that  all  fums  ftiould  be  paid  him  in  gold  florins 
of  Florence  ;  and  his  father  Edward  111.  in  treating  with 
John  duke  of  Milan  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
with  his  fecond  fon  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence,  ftipmlated 
that  the  marriage  portion  in  money  ftiould  be  paid  in 
50,000  gold  florins  of  Florence.  But  the  woollen  manu¬ 
facture,  to  which  it  owed  the  greateft  opulence  and  fplen- 
dour,  now  fcarcely  fupplies  the  common  people.  Their 
jewelry  alfo  is  fallen  to  decay.  At  Doccia,  three  leagues 
from  the  city,  is  a  manufacture  of  porcelain.  The  Flo¬ 
rentines  have  been  long  famous  for  their  mofaic  work, 
which  is  very  different  from  the  Roman;  it  is  made  of  the 
finer  marbles,  agates,  jafpers,  and  other  natural  hard  ttones, 
fawn  thin,  and  inlaid  in  form  of  birds,  flowers,  &c.  The 
wine  of  the  neighbourhood  is  excellent,  and  they  have  a 
confiderable  trade  for  it  both  in  Italy  and  other  countries. 
Anciently,  the  city  of  Florence,  with  its  diftriCts,  formed 
a  republic,  having  purchafed  its  freedom  of  the  emperor 
Rodolphus,  for  the  fum  of  60,000  guilders.  In  1530, 
the  republican  conftitution  was  deftroved,  and  Alexander 
de  Medicis  appointed  duke,  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
under  the  title  of  grand  duke  of  Tufcany.  On  the  death 
of  Gafton  Medicis,  in  1737,  Florence,  with  the  reft  of 
the  duchy,  fell  to  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  who  afterwards 
became  emperor.  The  Florentin  is  one  of  the  moft  fer¬ 
tile  countries  of  Italy  :  the  following  character  and  de- 
feription  of  the  inhabitants  is  given  by  Mrs.  Mariana 
Starke,  in  her  I.etters,  publifhed  in  1800 ;  and  who  re¬ 
fitted  upwards  of  feven  years  on  the  fpot : — “  The  modern 
Florentines,  like  their  Etrufcan  anceftors,  are  fond  of 
learning,  arts,  and  fciences;  and,  what  is  ftill  more  efti- 
mable  and  endearing  to  foreigners,  they  are,  generally 
fpeaking,  good-humoured,  warm-hearted,  and  friendly  ; 
fuch,  at  lead,  have  I  found  them  for  feven  fucceflive 
years.  The  peafants,  confidered  collectively,  are  piire  in 
their  morals,  and  paftoral  in  their  lives;  and  the  peculiar 
comelinefs  of  both  fexes  is  very  ftriking,  particularly  in 
the  environs  of  Florence.  It  is  only  among  the  peafantry 
that  one  can  form  a  juft  idea  of  Italian  beauty  ;  and  per¬ 
haps  I  might  add,  it  is  only  among  the  peafantry  one  can 
form  a  juft  idea  of  the  Italian  character;  inhabitants  of 
populous  cities  being  nearly  alike,  whether  in  London, 
Paris,  Vienna,  or  Italy.  The  men  are  tall,  robuft,  finely 
proportioned,  and  endowed  with  that  entire  felf-pofteftion 
which  at  once  excites  refpeCt,  and  perhaps  a  more  favour¬ 
able  opinion  of  them  than  they  really  deferve.  The  wo¬ 
men  are  of  a  middle  ftature,  and  well  made.  They  have 
large  languiftiing  black  eyes,  accompanied  by  that  ex- 
prellive  brow  which  conftitutes  the  moft  remarkable  and 
captivating  part  of  an  Italian  countenance.  Their  man- 
tiers  are  uncommonly  graceful  ;  and  inftead  of  curtfving, 
they  gently  bow  their  bodies,  and  kifs  the  hand  of  a 
fuperior.” 

Florence  claims  the  honour  of  having  given  education 
to  Dante,  Boccaccio,  Petrarch,  Corilla,  Americo  Vef- 
pucci,  Machiavelli,  Galileo,  Buonarroti,  and  a  greater 
number  of  diftinguiftied  artifts  than  any  other  place  in 
Europe.  The  academy  della  CrufCa,  fo  long  and  illuf- 
trioufly  eftablifhed  at  Florence,  is  now  united  with  two 
others,  namely,  the  Fiorentina  and  the  Apatifti,  under 
the  name  of  Reale  Accademia  Fiorentina. — Florence  is  fitu- 
ated  1 25  miles  north-north-weft  of  Rome.  Lat.43.47.N. 
Ion.  28. 56.  E.  Ferro. — See  the  article  Tuscany. 

FLO'RENCE,yi  An  ancient  Englilh  gold  coin  :  every 
pound  weight  of  old  ftandard  gold  was  to  be  coined  into 
fifty  florences,  to  be  current  at  fix  flfillings  each  ;  all- 
which  made  in  tale  fifteen  pounds;  or  into  a  proportion¬ 
ate  number  of  half  florences  or  quarter  pieces ;  by  inden¬ 
ture  of  the  Mint,  18  Edw.  III. 

FLOREN'NES,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  and  biftiopric  of  Liege  :  ten  miles  foutli  of 
Charleroy,  and  fixteen  fouth-weft  of  Namur. 
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FLO'RENSAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Herault,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftridt 
of  Beziers,  on  the  Herault  :  one  league  and  three  quar¬ 
ters  fouth  of  Pezenas,  and  three  and  a  half  fouth  of 
Beziers. 

FLOREN'TIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Etru¬ 
ria,  on  the  A  mil's  ;  of  great  note  in  Sylla’s  wars  :  now 
called  F/orenza,  or  Fircnza,  by  the  Italians;  Florence  by 
the  Englifh. 

FLORENTINE  the  country  or  diftridt  round  the  city 
of  Florence,  and  within  its  jurifdidtion. 

I’LOR'ENTINE  WORK,  f.  A  beautiful  fpecies  of 
Mofaic  work  peculiar  to  Florence.  Keyfler  mentions  a 
table  of  this  work  in  the  medicrean  gallery,  which  had 
“  employed  twenty-five  artifts  fourteen  years.” 

FLO'RES,  one  of  the  Azore  iflands,  about  ten  leagues 
long,  and  three  broad  ;  it  contains  two  towns  and  fotne 
hamlets;  Santa  Cruz  is  the  capital,  but  Lagens  is  the 
mod  populous.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  whole 
is  about  1300  or  1400.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  flowers  which  grow  wild  in  every  part  of  this 
ifland.  Lat.  39,  34.  N.  Ion.  13.  13.  W.  Ferro. 

FLORESZ'TI,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Mol¬ 
davia:  fixty  miles  eaft  of  Stephanowze. 

FLO'RET,/.  [ Jleurette ,  Fr.]  A  final  1  flower.  In  bo¬ 
tany,  it  means  the  partial  or  feparate  little  bloffom  of  an 
aggregate  flower,  chiefly  in  the  clafs  fyngenefla,  or  com¬ 
pound  flowers  properly  fo  called  ;  but  applied  alfo  to  the 
umbel,  cyme,  See. 

FLORIC'AMOUS,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.yfttr,  a  flower; 
and  como,  to  adorn.]  Having  the  top  ornamented  or  crown¬ 
ed  witli  flowers.  Not  much  uj'ed.  Scott. 

FLOR'ID,  adj.  [Jloridus,  Lat.]  Productive  of  flowers; 
covered  with  flowers.  Bright  in  colour;  flufhed  with 
red. — The  qualities  of  blood  in  a  healthy  (fate  are  to  be 
Jlorid,  when  let  out  of  the  veflel,  the  red  part  congealing 
flrongly  and  foon.  Arbuthnot. — Embellifhed  ;  fplendid  ; 
biilliant  with  decorations. — The  Jlorid,  elevated,  and  fi¬ 
gurative,  way  is  for  the  paflions  ;  for  love  and  hatred,  fear 
and  anger,  are  begotten  in  the  foul,  by  (hewing  their  ob¬ 
jects  out  of  their  true  proportion.  Drydtn. 

How  did,  pray,  the  Jlorid  youth  offend, 

Whole  fpeech  you  took,  and  gave  it  to  a  friend  ?  Pope. 

FLOR'IDA,  a  country  of  North  America,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Georgia,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the 
fouth  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  weft  by  the 
Mifliflippi,  extending  about  ,600  miles  in  length.  This 
country  is  faid  to  have  been  difeovered  by  Sebaftian 
Cabot,  in  1496,  eighteen  years  before  it  was  known  to 
the  Spaniards.  The  air  in  fummer  is  exceedingly  hot, 
but  in  feveral  places  pure  and  wholefome;  the  winter  is 
commonly  temperate,  though  fometimes  the  cold  de- 
ftroys  the  oranges,  and  the  rivers  are  covered  with  ice. 
The  foil  is  rich  and  fertile,  particularly  in  Weft  Florida, 
where  oftentimes,  in  the  fame  year,  the  inhabitants  have 
two  or  three  harve.fts  of  maize.  The  country  abounds 
in  oaks,  cyprefs,  palms,  cedars,  pines,  chefnuts,  and  faf- 
fafras,  the  belt  in  America.  Mulberries,  oranges,  peaches, 
plums,  cocoa-nuts,  and  melons,  grow  in  great  plenty, 
with  other  fruits  of, an  excellent  flavour.  Olive-trees 
and  vines  grow  naturally,  and  were  found  there  by  the 
Europeans  ;  cotton  grows  wild,  and  in  plenty  ;  as  alfo 
fl  ax  and  hemp.  The  cabbage-tree,  fo  railed  from  the 
fuppofed  refemblance  of  the  heads  to  the  cabbage-plant 
in  tafte,  grows  here,  and  furnifnes  a  food,  agreeable, 
light,  and  wholefome.  The  coafts  are  low,  fandy,  and 
full  of  (hallows;  they  furnilh  a  prodigious  number  of 
ovfters,  large  and  fmall.  Among  the  rich  productions 
of  the  country  may  be  reckoned  cochineal,  both  wild  and 
cultivated  ;  indigo  is  common,  and  amber  is  found  along 
the  fouthern  coaft.  In  the  weftern  part  are  numerous 
herds  of  cattle  and  ftteep  ;  hogs  abound  in  every  part, 
whofe  flefti  is  fuppofed  to  obtain  a  peculiar  excellence  of 
Savour  from  their  food,  which  confifts  chiefly  of  acorns 
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and  chefnuts.  In  the  forefts  and  defects  are  found  feveral 
fpecies  of  wiki  heads,  as  the  panther,  wild  car,  buffa’o, 
fox,  hare,  goat,  rabbit,  otter,  racoon,  flying  fquirrel,  ar¬ 
madillo,  opolliim,  guana,  and  feveral  forts  of  ferpents. 
Birds  are  in  variety,  and  numerous ;  among  others,  are 
found  the  crane,  heron,  goofe,  wild  duck,  pigeon,  par¬ 
tridge,  thrufti,  jay,  hawk,  raaccaw,  and  a  great  number  of 
others.  'I  he  rivers  abound  in  filli,  but  are  at  the  fame 
time  infefted  with  voracious  alligators.  Among  its  rivers 
that  fall  into  the  Atlantic,  St.  John’s  and  Indian  rivers 
are  the  chief.  Seguana,  Appalachicola,  Chatahatchi, 
Efcambia,  Mobile,  Pafcagoula,  and  Pearl  rivers,  all  rife 
in  Georgia,  and  run  foutherly  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  principal  bays  are,  St.  Bernard’s,  Afcenfion,  Mobile, 
Penfacola,  Dauphin,  Jofeph,  Apalachy,  Spiritu  Sandto  ; 
and  the  chief  capes  are,  Blanco,  St.  Blaize,  Anclotte, 
and  Cape  Florida,  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninfula. 

In  the  year  1564,  the  French  began  to  form  a  fmall 
eftablilhment  in  Florida,  from  which  they  were  driven 
the  year  following  by  the  Spaniards,  who  then  began  to 
form  fettlements  themfelves.  In  1763,  Florida  was  ceded 
to  England,  in  exchange  for  the  Havanna,  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  Spaniards.  While  in  pofleflion  of 
the  Englifh,  it  was  divided  into  two  governments,  Eaft 
and  Weft  Florida,  feparated  by  the  Apalachicola.  Eaft 
Florida  extends  much  farther  fouth  than  Weft  Florida: 
the  gulf  of  Mexico  waffling  the  weftern  coaft  from  lat. 
25.  to  lat.  30.  N.  whereas  the  moft  fouthern  part  of  Weft 
Florida  is  in  lat.  29.  30.  N.  The  form  of  Ealt  Florida  is 
triangular,  the  bafe  toward  the  north  being  16a  miles  in 
breadth  from  eaft  to  weft;  near  the  fouthern  extremity 
about  forty,  and  about  330  from  north  to  fouth.  Along 
the  coafts  are  a  great  number  of  bays  and  fmall  iflands. 
The  foil  near  the  fea  coafts  is  fandy,  and  often  barren, 
but  becomes  richer  and  of  a  better  quality  farther  inland. 
The  productions  are  chiefly  rice  and  indigo.  Weft  Flo¬ 
rida  is  about  320  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  from  forty 
to  eighty  in  width  from  north  to  fouth  ;  the  river  Mif- 
fiffippi  bounds  it  on  the  weft,  and  Apalachicola  bounds 
it  on  the  eaft.  The  country  is  pleafant,  and  the  foil  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fertile.  The  coafts  are  flat,  and  rife  byalmoft 
infenfible  degrees  into  hills,  which  are  covered  with  a 
beautiful  verdure,  and  fliaded  with  trees,  fuch  as  the 
mulberry,  cedar,  cocoa-nut,  vanilla,  magnolia,  cabbage- 
tree,  palm,  & c.  In  many  places  vines  are  cultivated, 
which  produce  grapes  equal  in  fize  and  flavour  to  the 
bed  mufeadine.  The  principal  town  of  Eaft  Florida  is 
St.  Auguftine  ;  and  Penfacola  is  the  capital  of  Weft 
Florida. 

The  Spanifh  ftrength  in  the  Floridas  and  Louifiana,  in 
1  790,  was  as  follows,  according  to  Mr.  Melford’s  account : 
Troops  and  levies  at  St.  Auguftine  and  on  St.  John’s 
river,  400;  St.  Mark’s,  100 ;  Penfacola,  350;  Mobile 
and  Tombigbee,  150;  at  the  Natchez,  200 ;  Red  river, 
ioo ;  Illinios  river,  300;  in  all  1600  men,  called  the 
Orleans  or  Louifiana  regiment.  All  the  fettlers  in  thefe 
diftridts  are  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  military 
commandants,  and  fubjedt  to  martial  law  ;  with  an  ap¬ 
peal  from  ftage  to  ftage,  up  to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico. 
The  property  of  the  fubjedt  at  his  deceafe  is  to  be  ma¬ 
naged  by  the  commandant,  whofe  fees  are  ufually  enor¬ 
mous.  Until  the  year  1586,  the  continent  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica  went  by  the  name  of  Florida.  It  received  this  name 
from  John  Ponce,  becaufe  when  he  landed  in  lat.  38.  8 .  N. 
in  April  1513,  he  found  the  trees,  fhrubs,  and  flowers,  of 
the  whole  country  in  full  bloom.  Florida  has  fre¬ 
quently  changed  its  mafters,  belonging  alternately  to  the 
French  and  Spaniard?.  Weft  Florida,  as  far  as  Perdido 
river,  was  owned-and  occupied  by  the  French  ;  the  re¬ 
mainder,  and  all  Eaft  Florida,  by  the  Spaniards,  pre¬ 
vious  to  their  being  ceded  to  the  Englifli,  at  the  peace  of 
1763.  The  Britifh  divided  this  country  into  Eaft  and 
Welt  Florida.  During  the  American  war,  both  the  Flo¬ 
ridas  were  reduced  by  the  Spaniards,  and  wholly  given 
up  to  the  crown  of  Spain  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  1783. 
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FLOR'IDA,  a  townfhip  of  the  American  States,  m 
Orange  county,  New  York,  eight  miles  fouth  of  Goftien, 
*nd  fifty  north-weft  of  New  York  city;  lately  incorporated. 

FLOR'IDA  CAPE,  the  fouthernmoft  point  of  land  of 
the  peninfula  of  Eaft  Florida.  It  is  ioo  miles  north  of 
the  i tl 3 n d  of  Cuba.  Lat.  25.  20.  N.  Ion.  80.  20.  W. 

FLOR'IDA  GULF,  the  channel  between  the  penin- 
fula  of  Florida  and  the  Bahama  ifiands,  north  of  the  illand 
Of  Cuba  j  and  through  which  the  gulf-ftream  finds  a 
pafTage,  and  runs  to  the  north-eaft  along  the  American 
Coaft. 

FLOR'IDA  KEYS,  or  Martyr  Islands,  a  number 
of  rocks  and  fand-banks,  bounded  weft  by  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  eaft  by  that  of  Florida.  The  great  fand-bank 
extends  from  the  peninfula  of  Eaft  Florida  inward,  to 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  in  the  form  of  a  hook;  its  weft 
oint  is  divided  from  the  bank  called  the  Dry  Tortugas, 
y  Tortuga  channel. 

FLORI'DITY,  f  Freftinefs  of  colour. — There  is  a 
fioridity  in  the  face  from  the  good  digeftion  of  the  red 
part  of  the  blood.  Floyer. 

FLOR'IDNESS,_/i  Freftinefs  of  colour.  Embellifh- 
ment ;  ambitious  elegance. — Though  a  philofopher  need 
not  delight  readers  with  his  foridnefs,  yet  he  may  take 
care  that  he  difguft  them  not  by  flatnefs.  Boyle. 

FLORIF'EROUS,  adj.  [ Jlorifer ,  Lat.]  Produdfive  of 
flowers. 

FLORIF'EROUSNESS,/.  The  quality  of  producing 
flowers.  Scott. 

FLORIG'EROUS,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.j?<«,  a  flower; 
*nd  gero,  to  carry.]  Bearing  flowers.  Scott. 

FLOR'ILEGE,  or  Florile'gium,  f.  [from  the  Lat. 
Jlos,  a  flower;  and  lego,  to  gather.]  Anthology,  a  treatife 
on  flowers. 

FLOR'IMOND  (de  Remond),  a  French  catholic  con- 
troverfial  writer  in  the  fixteenth  century,  a  native  of 
Agen  in  Guienne,  and  became  counfellor  in  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Bourdeaux  in  1570.  In  early  life  he  was  inclined 
to  the  principles  of  the  Calvinifts  ;  but  he  renounced 
them  in  1566,  and  from  that  time  became  a  zealous  writer 
in  behalf  of  the  tenets  of  the  catholic  church.  He  died 
in  1602,  having  publiftied  a  great  variety  of  controverfial 
pieces,  two  of  which  are  confidered  to  be  works  of  much 
merit,  and  have  undergone  frequent  impreflions.  The 
firft  is,  A  Treatife  concerning  Antichrift  ;  and  the  other, 
On  the  Origin  of  Herefies,  2  vcls.  4to. 

FLO'RIN,/.  [French.]  A  coin  firft  made  by  the  Flo¬ 
rentines.  That  of  Germany  is  in  value  2s.  4<d.  that  of 
Spain  4s.  4|d.  that  of  Palermo  and  Sicily  2s.  6d.  that  of 
Holland  2s. — In  the  imperial  chamber  the  proftors  have 
half  a  jlorin  taxed  and  allowed  them  for  every  fubftantial 
recefs.  Ayliffe. 

FLO'RIN,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Sardinia  :  eight 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Saflari. 

FLORIN'DA,  a  proper  name  of  women. — A  lady  of 
this  name  is  recorded  on  the  page  of  hiftory,  as  having- 
been  the  innocent  caufe  of  the  cruel  war  between  the 
Moors  and  Spaniards.  She  is  noticed  in  the  original  copy 
of  Don  Quixote,  under  the  difguifed  name  of  Caba,  which 
Smollet  has  tranflated  Cava.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Julian  count  of  Ceuta;  and  was  raviflied  and  otherwife 
difhonourably  treated  by  Roderic  king  of  Spain.  Her 
father,  to  revenge  this  injury,  called  the  Moors  or  Sara¬ 
cens  into  Spain  in  the  year  712.  The  event  of  this  incur- 
fion  is  well  known.  The  Moors  denominated  her  Cava , 
i.e.  a  deflowered  woman. 

FLORINIA'NI,  or  Floriani,  a  fe£t  of  heretics  of 
the  fecond  century,  denominated  from  its  author  Flori- 
nus,  or  Florianus,  a  prieft  of  the  Roman  church,  depofed 
for  his  errors.  Florinus  had  been  a  difciple  of  St.  Poly¬ 
carp,  along  with  Irenams.  He  alferted,  that  the  things 
forbidden  by  God  are  not  evil,  but  of  his  own  appoint¬ 
ing.  In  which  he  followed  the  errors  of  Valentinus,  and 
joined  himfelf  with  the  Carpocratians.  They  had  alfo 
©ther  names  given  them.  Philaftrius  fays,  they  were  the 
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fame  with  the  Carpophorians.  He  adds,  that  they  were 
alfo  called  foldiers,  mi/ites,  quia  de  militaribus  fuerunt.  St. 
Irenaeus  calls  them  Gnqflics  ;  St.  Epiphanius,  Phibionitcs  ; 
and  Theodore,  Borborites,  on  account  of  the  impurities  of 
their  lives. 

FLO'RIOT  (Peter),  an  eminent  French  writer,  born 
in  the  diocefe  of  Langres,  in  1604.  He  diligently  applied 
himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  fcriptures,  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  and  moral  theology,  and  obtained  the  benefice 
of  Lais  in  1647.  He  died  in  1691,  in  the  eighty-feventh 
year  of  his  age.  The  moft  celebrated  of  his  works  is  a 
practical  comment  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  entitled  La  Mo - 
rale  du  Pater,  &c.  4T0.  firft  publiftied  at  Rouen  in  1762, 
and  afterwards  in  various  forms,  at  different  places.  The 
Lift  edition  of  which  we  have  feen  any  mention  was  print¬ 
ed  at  Rouen,  in  1741,  in  5  vols.  nrao.  under  the  title  of 
Chriftian  Morality,  founded  on  the  Inftrudlions  which. 
Jefus  Chrift  has  given  us  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  Another 
of  his  performances,  which  obtained  a  wide  circulation, 
was  entitled  Moral  Homilies  on  the  Gofpels  for  all  the 
Sundays  in  the  Year,  and  for  the  principal  Feftivals  of 
our  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift,  2  vols.  4to.  He  was  alfo  the 
author  of  A  Treatife  on  Parochial  Mafs,  8vo.  which, 
hke  the  former  pieces,  derives  its  principal  value  from 
its  ufeful  moral  tendency. 

FLO'RIS  (Francis),  a  painter  who  has  been  termed 
the  Raphael  of  Flanders,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1520.  His 
family-name  was  Vriendt.  He  worked  with  his  uncle, 
Claude  Floris,  a  fculptor,  till  he  was  twenty  years  old, 
when  a  preference  of  painting  led  him  to  take  inftruc- 
tions  in  that  art  from  Lambert  Lombard,  of  Liege.  Un¬ 
der  him  he  improved  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  upon  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Antwerp  he  opened  a  fchool  with  great  fuccefs. 
A  defire  of  perfedting  his  tafte  induced  him  to  travel 
into  Italy,  where  he  particularly  attached  himfelf  to  the 
remains  of  antiquity,  and  to  the  naked  figures  of  Michael 
Angelo’s  Laft  Judgment,  from  which  he  caught  a  bold 
and  fafcinating  manner.  On  his  return  he  furpafled  all 
the  mafters  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  rofe  to  high  repu¬ 
tation  ;  to  which  his  lively  parts,  agreeable  converfation, 
acquaintance  with  literatute,  and  talents  for  poetry,  con¬ 
tributed.  He  produced  many  fine  works,  in  which  he 
difplayed  confummate  knowledge  of  his  art,  with  great 
lightnefs  and  facility  of  touch.  Often,  when  he  returned 
home  in  the  evening  fiuftied  with  wine,  he  would  take 
his  pallet  and  daftt  out  figures  fo  bold  and  fpirited,  that 
he  himfelf  was  furprized  when  he  viewed  them  in  the 
morning.  His  mode  of  living,  however,  at  length  re¬ 
duced  him  to  a  ftate  of  indigence  and  negledt ;  and  he 
was  ufed  to  fay  to  his  children  and  workmen,  “  My  ex¬ 
ample  is  a  bad  one  to  follow,  but  it  may  teach  you  to 
be  more  fober  and  wife.”  He  died  at  Antwerp  at  the 
age  of  fifty,  in  1570.  Of  his  works  fome  of  the  principal 
are  the  Fall  of  Lucifer,  in  a  chapel  of  the  cathedral  at 
Antwerp  ;  a  Nativity,  in  another  chapel ;  an  Afliimptiou 
of  the  Virgin,  at  the  grand  altar  ;  a  Laft  Judgment,  at 
Bruflels;  and  fome  church-pieces,  at  Ghent. 

FLO'RIST,/.  \_feurife,  Fr.]  A  cultivator  of  flowers : 

And  while  they  break 

On  the  charm’d  eye,  the  exulting florijl  marks 
With  fecret  pride  the  wonders  of  his  hand.  Thomfon. 

FLORS'HEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  and  palatinate  of  the  Rhine  :  five 
miles  weft-north-weft  of  Worms. 

FLOR'ULENT,  adj.  [foris, Lat.]  Flowery;  bloffbming. 

FLOR'ULOUS,  adj.  Full  of  flowers.  Not  muck  ufed. 
Bailey. 

FLO'RUS  (L.  Annaeus),  a  Latin  hiftorian,  fuppofed 
to  have  been  of  the  fame  Annaean  family  to  which  the 
Senecas  and  Lucan  belonged.  Very  little,  however,  is 
known  of  his  private  hiftory.  It  is  generally  imagined 
that  he  was  the  fame  Florus  between  whom  and  the  em¬ 
peror  Adrian  a  fkirmiih  of  fatirical  verfes  palfed,  re. 
corded  by  Spartianus;  but  this  is  abfolutely  conjectural.  . 
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He  is  the  author  of  a  Compendium  of  Roman  Hi  (lory, 
from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  reign  of  Auguftus. 
The  language,  though  not  perfectly  pure,  is  elegant  and 
often  forcible  ;  ami  the  work  has  been  diffidently  edeemed 
to  have  been  commonly  put  into  the  hands  of  learners, 
and  to  have  employed  the  erudition  of  feveral  critical 
authors.  The  belt  editions  are  the  Delpkin,  by  madame 
Dacier,  4to.  1674;  the  Variorum,  by  Dtiker,  2  vols.  8vo. 
L.  Bat.  1722;  and  thofe  of  Grsevius,  Traj.  1680,  and 
Lipf.  1760. 

FLO'RUS  (Drepanius,  furnamed  the  Mafler),  a  deacon 
of  the  church  of  Lyons,  flourifhed  in  the  ninth  century. 
He  was  a  clofe  and  indefatigable  Undent,  and  far  excelled 
the  greated  part  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  extenfive- 
nefs  and  variety  of  his  literary  acquirements.  The  repu¬ 
tation  which  he  had  obtained,  occafioned  his  being  fe- 
lefted  by  the  church  of  Lyons,  to  anfvver  the  treatife  of 
John  Scotus  Erigena,  on  the  fubjer6f  of  prededination. 
This  anfwer  was  entitled.  Liber  ds  PradeJHnatione ,  contra 
Johannis  Scoti  erroneas  Definitions,  and  was  fent  into  the 
world,  in  852,  in  the  name  of  the  w hole  church  of  Lyons. 
It  is  extant  in  the  firit  volume  of  Gilbert  Mauguin’s 
Vind.  Grat.  &  Prced.  and  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Patr.  How  long  the  author  lived  after  its  pro¬ 
duction  is  not  known.  Beftdes  that  work,  lie  was  the 
author  of,  1.  Commentarius  in  omnes  S.  Pauli  Epijlolas,  which 
lias  been  falfely  aferibed  to  the  venerable  Bede,  and  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  collection  of  his  works.  2.  Commentarius 
feu  Exppfitio  in  Canonem  Miflee,  extant  in  the  fifteenth  volume 
of  the  Bibl.  Patr.  3.  Ponnata ,  which  have  appeared  in 
different  collections,  and  are  inferted  in  the  eighth  volume 
of  the  Bibl.  Patr.  and  other  pieces,  either  edited,  or  flill 
in  manufeript,  which  are  enumerated  by  Cave. 

FLOS  ADO'NIS,  f.  in  botany.  See  Adonis, 

FLOS  AE'RIS.  See  Epidendrum. 

FLOS  AFRICA'NUS.  See  Tagetes. 

FLOS  CFERU'LfEUS.  See  Clitoria. 

FLOS  CARDIN A'LIS.  See  Ipomoea. 

FLOS  CLITO'RIDIS.  See  Clitoria, 

FLOS  CU'CUI.I.  See  Cardamine. 

X'LOS  GLOBO'SUS.  See  Gomphrena. 

FLOS  PASSIO'NIS.  See  Passiflora. 

FLOS  PERGUL A'NUS.  See  Pergularia. 

FLOS  RE'GIUS.  See  Delphinium. 

FLOS  SO'LlS.  See  Cistus  and  Hklianthus, 

FLOS  SUSAN'NzE.  See  Orchis. 

FLOS  TRINITA'TIS.  See  Viola. 

FLOS  VESTIVA'LIS.  See  Hibiscus. 

FLOS'CULOUS,  adj.  [fofculus,  Lat.]  Compofed  of 
Bowers;  having  the  nature  or  form  of  flowers. — The 
outward  part  is  a  thick  and  carnous  covering,  and  the  fe¬ 
cund  a  dry  and fofculous  coat.  Brown. 

FLOSS,  a  town  of  Germany',  in  the  circle  of  Bavaria: 
five  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Weiden,  and  feventeen  north 
©f  Nabourg. 

FLOSS,  a  river  of  Silefia,  which  runs  into  the  Oder, 
fix  miles  north-weft  of  Brefiau. 

FLOSS'GR  ABEN,  a  river  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
©f  Upper  Saxony,  which  branches  off  from  the  Elfter, 
about  a  league  north-north-ealt  of  Eifenberg,  and  joins  the 
fame  river  again,  about  a  league  eaft  from  Merfeburg. 

FLO'TA,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Scotland,  in  ajiay  on  the 
north-weft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Lewis. 

FLO'TA,  one  of  the  fmall  Orkney  ifiands,  between 
South  Ronalfha  and  Hoy. 

FLO'TAGES,  /.  Such  things  as  by  accident  fwim  on 
the  top  of  great  rivers,  or  on  the  coafts  of  the  fea.  Thefe 
being  often  parts  of  wrecks  or  Branded  goods,  the  word 
is  ufed  in  the  commiflions  of  water-bailiffs,  who  are  to 
take  cognizance  of  them. 

FLOTE,  f.  Ijlot,  Fr.]  Wave: 

For  the  red  o’  the  fleet 
Which  I  difpers’d,  they  all  have  met  again. 

And  are  upon  the  Mediterranean  fate, 

Bound  fadly  home  for  Naples.  Shakefpeare. 
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7c  FLOTE,  v.  a.  See  To  feet,  Tofkim. — Such  cheefes^ 

good  Cifley,  yefloted  too  nigh.  Tujfer. 

FLOT'SAM,  /.  in  law,  is  the  cafe  of  a  fliip  funk  or 
cad  away,  and  the  goods  floating  upon  the  fea.  Flofam „ 
jetfam,  and  lagan,  are  mentioned  together:  jetfam  being 
where  any  thing  is  cad  out  of  the  fliip  when  in  danger, 
and  the  diip  notwithdanding  peridies;  and  lagan  is  w  hen 
heavy  goods  are  thrown  over-board  before  the  wreck  of 
the  (hip,  which  fink  to  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  but  are  tied 
to  a  cork  or  buoy  in  order  to  be  recovered  again.  5  Rep. 
10 6.  The  king  dial!  ha flotfam,  jetfam,  and  lagan,  when 
the  (hip  is  lod,  and  the  owners  of  the  goods  are  no;  known, 
but  not  otherwife.  F.N.B.122,  Where  the  proprietors 
of  the  goods  may  be  known,  they  have  a  year  and  a  day 
to  claim flotfam.  1  Kcb.  657.  Flotfam,  jetfam,  See.  any  per- 
foil  may  have  by  the  king’s  grant,  as  well  as  the  lord  ad¬ 
miral,  &c.  See  the  article  Wreck. 

FLOT'TE  (La),  a  town  of  France,  on  the  north  coafl 
of  the  idand  of  Re:  three  quarters  of  a  league  ead-foutli- 
ead  of  St.  Martin  de  Re,  and  two  and  a  half  wed  of  la 
Rochelle. . 

FLOT'TE N,  part,  [from flete.]  Skimmed.  Skinner. 

FLOTZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Saxony,  and  principality  of  Anhalt  Zerbd :  fix  miles 
north-wed  of  Zerbd. 

Fa  FLOUNCE,  v.  n.  [ plonfn ,  Dut.  to  plunge.]  To 


move  with  violence  in  the  water  or  mire;  to 
dadi  in  t lie  water : 

druggie  or 

With  his  broad  fins  and  forky  tail  he  laves 
The  rifing  furge,  and  flounces  in  the  waves. 
To  move  with  weight  and  tumult: 

Six  flouncing  Flanders  mares 

Are  e’en  as  good  as  any  two  of  theirs. 

Addifon.  • 

Prior „ 

To  move  with  paffionate  agitation  : 

When  I’m  duller  than  a  pod. 

Nor  can  the  plained  word  pronounce, 

You  neither  fume,  nor  fret,  nor  flounce. 

Swift. 

To  FLOUNCE,  v.  a.  To  deck  with  flounces. — She  was 
founced  and  furbelowed  from  head  to  foot ;  every  ribbon 
was  crinkled,  and  every  part  of  her  garments  in  curl.. 

Addifon. 

FLOUNCE,  f.  Any  thing  fewed  to  the  garment,  and 
hanging  loofe,  fo  as  to  fwell  and  fhake : 

Nay,  oft  in  dreams  invention  we  bedow. 

To  change  a fi ounce,  or  add  a  furbelow.  Pope. 

FLOUNDER,  f.  [ flynder ,  Dan  .fluke,  Scot.]  The  name 
of  a  fmall  flat  fifli.  See  the  article  Pleuronectes. — 
Flounders  will  both  thrive  and  breed  in  any  pond.  Mortimer. 

To  FLOUN'DER,  v.n.  [from  flounce.']  To  druggie  with 
violent  and  irregular  motions  ;  as  a  horfe  in  the  mire: 
The  more  inform’d,  the  lefs  he  underdood, 

And  deeper  funk  by  floundering  in  the  mud.  Dryden. 
He  plung’d  for  fenfe,  but  found  no  bottom  there, 

Then  writ  and  flounder'd  on  in  mere  defpair.  Pope. 

To  FLOU'R ISH,  v.n.  [ floreo,  florefco ,  Lat.]  To  be  in 
vigour;  not  to  fade. — The  righteous  ihall  flour  fi  like  the 
palm-tree.  Pf.  xcii. 

Where’er  you  tread,  the  blufhing  dow’rs  fhall  rife, 

And  all  things flourifli  where  you  turn  your  eyes.  Pope. 
To  be  in  a  profperous  date. — Bad  men  frequently  prof- 
per  and  flourifli,  and  that  by  the  means  of  their  wicked- 
nefs.  Nelfon. — To  ufe  florid  language  ;  to  fpeak  with 
ambitious  copioufr.efs  and  elegance. — They  dilate  fome- 
times,  and  flourifli  long  upon  little  incidents,  and  they 
fkip  over  and  but  lightly  touch  the  drier  part  of  their 
theme.  Watts's  Logic. — To  deferibe  various  figures  by  in¬ 
terfering  lines  ;  to  play  in  wanton  and  irregular  motions: 
Impetuous  fpread 

The  dream,  and  fmoaking,  flourifk'd  o’er  his  head.  Pope. 
To  boad  ;  to  brag.  [In  mude.]  To  play  for®e  prelude 
without  any  fettled  rule. 
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To  FLOU'RISH,  v.  a.  To  adorn  with  vegetable  beauty: 
With  fhadowy  verdure  Jlourijh' d  high, 

A  fudden  youth  the  groves  enjoy.  Fenton. 

To  adorn  with  figures  of  needle-work.  To  work  with 
a  needle  into  figures. — All  that  I  fiiall  fay  will  be  but 
like  bottoms  of  thread  elofe  wound  up,  which,  with  a 
good  needle,  may  be  flourifhed  into  large  works.  Bacon. — 
To  move  any  thing  in  quick,  circles  or  vibrations  by  way 
of  (how  or  triumph  : 

Againft:  the  poft  their  wicker  (Fields  they  crufh, 

Flourijli  the  fvvord,  and  at  the  plaftton  pufh.  Dry  den. 
To  adorn  with  embellifhrnents  of  language  ;  to  grace  with 
eloquence  oftentatioufiy  diffufive. — As  they  are  likely  to 
over -flouri/k  their  own  cafe,  lo  their  flattery  is  hardeft  to 
be  difcovered.  Collier. — To  adorn;  to  embellifh  ;  to  grace: 
To  bring  you  thus  together,  ’tis  no  fin, 

Sith  the  juftice  of  your  title  to  him 

Doth  jlourijh  the  deceit.  Shakefpeare. 

FLOU'RISH, f.  Bravery;  beauty;  ambitious  fplen- 
dour  : 

The  jlourijh  of  his  fober  youth, 

Was  the  pride  of  naked  truth.  '  Crajkaw. 

An  oftentatious  embelli fitment ;  ambitious  copioufnefs ; 
far-fetched  elegance. — This  is  a  jlourijh:  there  follow  ex¬ 
cellent  parables.  Bacon. — Villainies  have  not  the  fame 
countenance,  when  there  are  great  interefis,  plaufible  co¬ 
lours, and  jlourijhes  of  wit  and  rhetoric,  interpofed  between 
the  fight  and  the  objeef.  V EJl range. 

Studious  to  pleafe  the  genius  of  the  times. 

With  periods,  points,  and  tropes,  he  fiurs  his  crimes; 

He  lards  with  jlourijhes  his  long  harangue; 

3Tis  fine,  fay’ft  thou ;  what,  to  be  prais’d  and  hang  ?  Dryden. 
Figures  formed  by  lines  curioufly  or  wantonly  drawn. — 
They  were  intended  only  for  ludicrous  ornaments  of  na¬ 
ture,  like  the  jlourijhes  about  a  great  letter  that  fignify 
nothing,  but  are  made  only  to  delight  the  eye.  More againfl 
Atlieifm. 

FLOU'RISjHER,  /.  One  that  is  in  prime  or  in  prof- 
perity  : 

They  count  him  of  the  green-liair’d  eld,  they  may,  or  in 
his  flow’r ; 

For  not  our  greateft  jlourijher  can  equal  him  in  pow’r. 

Chapman. 

To  FLOUT,  v.a.  [  jluyten ,  Dutch  ;  flowe,  Frific.  ]  To 
mock  ;  to  infult;  to  treat  with  mockery  and  contempt. — 
Phillida  Jlouts  me.  Walton. 

To  FLOUT,  v.n.  To  praftife  mockery;  to  behave 
with  contempt-;  to  fneer. — Though  nature  hath  given  us 
wit  to  jlout  at  fortune,  hath  not  fortune  lent  in  this  fool 
to  cut  off  this  argument  ?  Shakejpeare. 

With  talents  well  endu’d 
To  be  fcurrilous  and  rude  ; 

When  you  pertly  raife  your  fnout. 

Fleer  and  gibe,  and  laugh  and  jlout.  Swift. 

FLOUT,  f.  A  mock  ;  an  infult ;  a  word  or  a£f  of  con¬ 
tempt. — How  many  Jlouts  and  jeers  mult  I  ex  pole  myfelf 
to  by  this  repentance?  How  (hall  I  anfwer  Inch  an  old 
acquaintance  when  he  invites  me  to  an  intemperate  cup  ? 
Calaniy. 

Their  doors  are  barr’d  againft  a  bitter  Jlout ; 

Snarl,  if  you  pleafe  ;  but  you  (hall  (narl  without.  Dryden. 
FLOUT'ER,  J'.  One  who  jeers. 

To  FLOW,  v.  n.  [plopan,  Sax.]  To  run  or  fpreud  as 
water. — Endlefs  tears Jloio  down  in  dreams.  Swjt. 

The  god  am  1  vvhofe  yellow  water  flows 
Around  thefe  fields,  and  fattens  as  it  goes.  Dryden. 
To  run:  oppofed  to  (landing,  waters.  To  rife;  not  to 
ebb. — This  river  hath  thrice  jlow'd ,  no  ebb  between. 
Shakejpeare. ~~ To  melt.— -Oh  that  thou  wouldeft  rend  the 
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heavens,  that  the  mountains  might  jloio  down  at  thy  pre¬ 
fence.  If.  lxiv.  i. — To’,  proceed  ;  to  ifiue. — The  know¬ 
ledge  drawn  from  experience  is  quite  of  another  kind 
from  that  which  floras  from  ('peculation  or  difeourfe. 
South. — To  glide  fmoothly  without  afperity  ;  as,  a  flowing 
period. — This  difeourfe  of  Gyprian,  and  the  flowers  of 
rhetoric  in  it,  (hew  him  to  have  been  of  a  great  wit  and 
jlowing  eloquence,  liakewell. — To  write  fmoothly  ;  to  fpeak 
volubly. — Virgil  is  lvveet  and  flowing  in  his  hexameters. 
Dryden. 

Did  fweeter.  founds  adorn  thy  jlowing  tongue 

Than  ever  man  pronounc’d,  or  angels  lung.  Prior. 

To  abound  ;  to  be  crowded. — The  dry  ftreets flow'd  with 
men.  Chapman. — To  be  copious;  to  be  full : 

There  every  eye  with  fiumb’rous  chains  fhe  bound. 

And  dafii’d  the  flowing  goblet  to  the  ground.  Pope. 

To  hang-  loofe  and  waving. — He  was  clothed  in  a  flowing 
mantle  of  green  filk,  interw  oven  with  flowers.  Spectator. 

To  FLOW,  v.  a.  To  overflow  ;  to  deluge. — Watering 
hops  is  fcarce  practicable,  unlcfs  you  have  a  ftream  at 
hand  to  flow  the  ground.  Mortimer. 

FLOW,  fl.  The  rife  of  water  ;  not  the  ebb  : 

The  ebb  of  tides,  and  their  myfterious flow. 

We  as  arts, elements  fiiall  underftand.  Dryden. 

A  fudden  plenty  or  abundance . — The  noble  power  of  fuf- 
fering  bravely  is  as  far  above  that  of  enterprifing  greatly, 
as  an  unblemifiied  confcience  and  inflexible  vefoiution  are 
above  an  accidental  flow  of  fpirits,  or  a  fudden  tide  of 
blood.  Pope. — A  dream  of  didtion;  volubility  of  tongue. 
— Teaching  is  not  a  flow  of  words,  nor  the  draining  of  an 
hour-glafs;  but  an  effectual  procuring  that  a  man  know 
fomething  which  he  knew  not  before,  or  to  know  it  bet¬ 
ter.  South. 

FLOW'ER,yi  \_fleur,  Fr.  flos,  /lores,  Lat.  ]  The  part 
of  a  plant  which  contains  the  frudtification. — See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Botany,  vol.iii.  p.  246-253,800  the  correfponding 
engravings;  and  for  the  natural  hiftory  and  cultivation  of 
every  kind  of  flower,  fee  under  their  refpedtive  generic 
titles  in  this  work.  See  alfo  the  article  Horticulture. 
—  If  the  bloflom  of  thd  plant  be  of  moft  importance,  we 
call  it  a  flower ;  fuch  are  daifies,  tulips,  and  carnations. 
Watts. 

Beauteous flow'rs  why  do  we  fpread, 

Upon  the  monuments  of  the  dead  ?  Cowley. 

Though  the  fame  fun  with  all  diff  ufive  rays 
Blufli  in  the  rofe,  and  in  the  diamond  blaze. 

We  praife  the  ftronger  effort  of  his  power. 

And  always  let  the  gem  above  the  flower.  Pope. 

An  ornament ;  an  embelliflirnent. — This  difeourfe  of  Cy¬ 
prian,  and  the  excellentjfoow  of  rhetoric  in  it,  fhew  him 
to  have  been  a  fweet  and  powerful  orator.  Hakewell. — 
Truth  needs  no  jlowers  of  fpeech.  Pope. — The  prime  ;  tlve 
flouri filing  part  : 

Alas!  young  man,  your  days  can  ne’er  be  long  : 

In  flow'r  of  age  you  perifti  for  a  long.  Pope. 

The  edible  part  of  cprn  ;  the  meal. — The  bread  I  would 
have  in  flower,  fo  as  it  might  be  baked  (till  to  ferve  their 
neceffary  want.  Spenjlr. 

I  can  make  my  audit  up,  that  all 
From  me  back  receive  the  flow'r  of  all, 

And  leave  me  but  the  bran.  Shakejpeare. 

The  moft  excellent  or  valuable  part  of  any  tiling  ;  quint- 
eftence. — The  French  monarchy  is  exhaufted  of  its  braved 
fubjefts :  the  jlowtr  of  the  nation  is  confumed  in  its.  wars. 
Addijon. 

Thou  haft  (lain 

The  flower  of  Europe  for  his  chivalry.  Shakejpeare. 

That  which  is  moft  diftinguiflied  for  any  tiling  valuable. 
He  is  not  the  flower  of  courtefy,  but,  I  warrant  him,  as 
gentle  as  a  lamb.  Shakejpeare. [I11  chemiftry.]  The  fine 
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fublimated  particles  of  mineral  bodies.  See  Chemistry, 
vo!.  i'v.  p.  150. 

To  FLOW.'ER,  v.  n.  [  flcvrir ,  Fr.  or  from  the  noun.] 
To  re  in  flower}  to  be  in  bloflom  ;  to  bloom;  to  put 
forth  flowers  : 

Then  herbs  of  every  leaf,  that  hidden  flower'd, 

Op’ning  their  various  colours.  Milton. 

To  leaflefs  (hrubs  the flow’ring  palms  fucceed. 

And  od’rous  myrtle  to  the  noifome  weed.  Pope. 

To  be  in  the  prime;  to  flourifh  : 

Whilome  in  youth,  when  flower'd  my  youthful  fpring. 

Like  fwallow  fwift,  I  wander’d  here  and  there  ; 

For  heat  of  heedlefs  luft  me  did  fo  fling. 

That  I  of  doubted  danger  had  no  fear.  Spcnjer. 

To  froth  ;  to  ferment;  to  mantle,  as  new  bottled  beer. — 
An  extreme  clarification  doth  fpread  the  fpirits  fo  finooth 
that  they  become  dull,  and  the  drink  dead,  which  ought 
to  h  ive  a  little  flowering.  Bacon. — To  come  as  cream  from 
the  furface.  —  If  you  can  accept  of  thefe  few  obfervations, 
which  have  flowered  off,  and  are,  as  it  were,  the  burntfhing 
of  many  ftudious  and  contemplative  years,  I  here  give 
you  them  to  difpofe  of.  Milton 

To  FLOW'ER,  . v .  a.  To  adorn  with  fictitious  or  imi¬ 
tated  flowers. 

Mod  of  the  flowers  introduced  into  our  gardens,  and 
now  cultivated  either  on  account  of  their  beauty,  or  the 
fragrance  of  their  fmell,  have  been  procured  from  plants 
which  grew  wild,  and  which  have  been  changed,  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  opinion  of  florifts,  improved  by  the  art 
of  the  gardener.  The  greater  part  of  them,  however, 
came  originally  from  diftant  countries,  where  they  grow 
in  as  great  perfection  as  ours,  without  the  afliftance  of 
art.  Though  we  often  find  mention  of  flowers  in  the 
wotks  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  it  appears  that 
they  were  contented  with  thofe  only  which  grew  only  in 
their  own  neighbourhood.  The  modern  tafte  for  flowers 
came  from  Perfia  to  Conflantinople,  and  was  imported 
thence  to  Europe,  for  the  firft  time,  in  the  fixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  At  any  rate,  we  find  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
productions  of  our  flower-gardens  were  conveyed  to  11s 
by  that  channel.  Clufius  and  his  friends,  in  .particular, 
contributed  very  much  to  excite  this  tafte  ;  and  file  new 
plants  brought  from  both  the  Indies  by  the  travellers 
who  then  continued  flill  more  Frequently  to  vifit  thefe 
countries,  tended  to  increafe  it.  That  period  alfo  pro¬ 
duced  fome  fkitful  gardeners,  who  carried  on  a  confider- 
able  trade  with  the  roots  and  feeds  of  flowers;  and  thefe 
likewife  affifled  to  render  it  more  general.  Among  thefe 
were  John  and  Vefpafian  Robin,  gardeners  to  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  and  Emanuel  Svveert,  gardener  to  the  emperor 
Rodolphus  II.  from  whom  the  botanifts  of  that  time  pro¬ 
cured  many  rarities,  as  appears  from  different  paflages 
of  their  works.  Simon  de  Tovar,  a  Spanifh  phyfician, 
brought  the  tuberofe  to  Europe,  before  the  year  1594, 
from  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  it  grows  wild  in  Java  and 
Ceylon,  and  fent  fome  roots  of  it  to  Bernard  Paludanus, 
who  firft  made  the  flower  publicly  known,  in  his  Anno¬ 
tations  on  Linfchoten’s  Voyage.  The  double  tuberofes 
were  firft  procured  from  feed  by  one  Le  Cour,  at  Leyden, 
who  kept  them  fcarce  for  fome  years,  by  deftroying  the 
roots,  that  they  might  not  become  common.  The  pro¬ 
pagation  of  them  in  mod  countries  is  attended  with  dif¬ 
ficulties;  but  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Spain,  it  requires  no 
trouble  ;  and  at  prefent  the  Genoefe  fend  a  great  many 
roots  to  England,  Holland,  and  Germany.  The  oldeft 
botanifts  chilled  them  among  the  hyacinths,  and  their  mo¬ 
dern  name  poliantk.es  tuberofa ,  was  given  them  by  Linnaeus, 
in  Hortus  Cliffortianus. 

The  auricula,  primula  auricula,  grows  wild  among  the 
king  mofs  covered  with  fnow,  on  the  confines  of  SwifTer- 
.aud  and  Steyermark  ;  whence  it  was  brought  to  our  gar¬ 
dens,  where,  by  art  and  accident,  it  has  produced  more 
varieties  than  almoft  any  other  fpecies  of  flower.  We  do 


not  know  who  firft  tranfplanted  it  from  its  native  foil* 
Pluche  fays  only  that  fome  roots  were  pulled  up  by  Wal- 
loon  merchants,  and  carried  to  BrufTels.  This  much  is 
certain,  that  it  was  firft  cultivated  with  care  by  the  Fle¬ 
mings,  who  were  very  fuccefsful  in  propagating  it.  Pro- 
felfor  Weifmantel,  who  deferves  to  be  ranked  amongft  the 
principal  writers  on  flowers,  fays,  that  the  auricula  was 
deferibed  ar.d  celebrated  by  Ovid,  Pliny,  and  Columella; 
yet  the  botanifts,  even  in  the  laft  century,  who  fearched 
for  plants  in  the  works  of  the  ancients  with  great  dili¬ 
gence,  and  who  took  the  liberty  of  making  very  bold 
afiertions,  were  not  able  to  find  any  name  that  would 
correfpond  with  the  auricula  ;  for  the  conjecture  of  Fa- 
bius  Columna,  that  it  is  the  alifma  of  Diofcorides,  is 
highly  improbable,  as  that  Grecian  author  extols  his 
plant,  which  was  fond  of  water,  on  account  of  its  medi¬ 
cinal  virtues  only.  In  the  time  of  Clufius,  mod  of  the 
varieties  of  the  auricula  were  fcarce. 

The  common  fritillary,  or  chequered  lily ,  fritillaria  me - 
leagris,  was  firft  obferved  in  fome  parts  of  France,  Hun¬ 
gary,  Italy,  and  other  warm  countries,  and  introduced 
into  gardens  about  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century. 
At  firft  it  was  called  lilium  variegatum  ;  but  Noel  Cappe- 
ron,  an  apothecary  at  Orleans,  who  collected  a  great  many 
fcarce  plants,  gave  it  the  name  of  fritillaria,  becaufe  the 
red  or  reddifli-brown  fpots  of  the  flower  form  regular 
fquares,  much  like  thofe  of  a  chefs-board.  It  was  firft 
called  meleagris  by  Dodonaeus,  becaufe  the  feathers  o£ 
feme  varieties  of  that  fowl  are  variegated  almoft  in  the 
fame  manner.  The  roots  of  the  magnificent  crown  impe¬ 
rial,  fritillaria  imperialis ,  were  about  the  middle  of  the 
fixteenth  century  brought  from  Perfia  to  Conflantinople, 
and  were  carried  thence  to  the  emperor’s  garden  at  Vienna, 
from  which  they  were  difperfed  all  over  Europe.  This 
flower  was  firft  known  by  the  Perfian  name  tuflac,  until 
the  Italians  gave  it  that  of  corona  mperiale,  or  crown  im. 
perial.  It  has  been  imagined  that  the  figure  of  it  is  t® 
be  found  reprefented  on  coins  of  Herod,  and  that,  on 
this  account,  it  has  been  celebrated  as  the  lily  fo  much 
celebrated  in  Scripture.  The  Perfian  lily ,  fritillaria  Per. 
flea,  which  is  nearly  related  to  it,  was  made  known  almoft: 
about  the  fame  time.  The  bulbs  or  roots  were  brought 
from  Sufa  to  Conflantinople,  and  for  that  reafon  it  was 
formerly  called  lilium  Suflanum. — African  and  French  ma- 
rygolds,  tagetes  ercEla  and  patula,  were,  according  to  the 
account  of  Dodonarusand  others,  brought  from  Africa  to 
Europe,  at  the  time  when  the  emperor  Charles  V.  carried 
his  arms  againft  Tunis.  This,  however,  is  improbable; 
for  thefe  plants  are  indigenous  in  South  America,  and 
were  known  to  botanifts  before  that  period  under  the  name 
of  caryopkyllus  Indicus,  from  which  is  derived  the  French 
appellation  otillet  d'Inde.  Codrus  calls  them,  from  their 
native  country,  tanacetum  Peruvianum. 

Among  the  mod  beautiful  ornaments  of  our  flower, 
gardens,  is  the  bella-donna  lily,  amaryllis  flormoflflima,  the 
flower  of  which,  compofed  of  fix  petals,  is  of  a  deep-red 
colour;  and  inaftrong  light,  or  when  the  fun  fliines  upon 
it,  has  an  agreeable  yellow  luftre  like  gold.  The  firft 
roots  of  it  ever  feen  in  Europe  were  procured  in  1593, 
on-board  a  fliip  which  had  returned  from  South  America, 
from  Simon  de  Tovar,  a  phyfician  at  Seville.  In  the  year 
follow  ing,  he  fent  a  defeription  of  the  flower  to  Clufius  ; 
and  as  he  had  at  the  fame  time  fent  fome  roots  to  Bernard 
Paludanus,  and  count  d’Aremberg,  the  former  fent  a 
dried  flower,  and  the  latter  an  accurate  drawing  of  it,  to 
Clufius,  who  publiflied  it  in  1601.  Svveert,  Bauhin,  and 
Rudbeke,  are  evidently  miftaken  in  aftigning  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies  as  the  original  country  of  this  plant  ;  and  Broke,  who 
was  not  a  botanift,  but  only  a  florid,  is  equally  wrong  in 
making  it  a  native  of  the  Levant.  Tovar  received  it  from 
South  America,  where  it  was  found  by  Plunder  and  Bar- 
rere,  and  at  a  later  period  by  Thiery  de  Menonville  alfo. 
At  firft  it  was  clafted  with  the  narcillus,  and  it  was  after¬ 
wards  called  lilio-narciflus,  becaufe  its  flower  refembled 
that  of  the  lily,  and  its  roots  thofe  of  the  narcillus.  It 
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was  named flos  Jacobaus,  becanfe  Tome  imagined  that  they 
difcovered  in  it  a  likenefs  to  vhe  badge  of  the  knights  of 
the  order  of  St.  James  in  Spain,  vvhofe  founder,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  could  not  indeed  have  been  acquainted 
with  this  beautiful  amaryllis.  Another  fpecies  of  this 
genus  is  the  Guernfey  lily,  amaryllis  Sarnievfis,  which  in 
the  magnificence  of  its  flower  is  not  inferior  to  the  former. 
This  plant  was  brought  from  Japan,  where  it  was  found 
by  Ksempfer,  and  all'o  by  Thunberg,  who  vifited  that 
country  about  thirty  years  ago.  It  was  firft  cultivated 
in  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century  in  the  garden 
of  John  Morin,  at  Paris,  where  it  blowed,  for  the  firfl: 
time,  on  the  7th  of  October,  1634.  It  was  then  made 
known  by  Jacob  Cornutus,  under  the  name  of  narcijfus 
Japonicus  jlore  rutilo.  After  this  it  was  again  noticed  by 
our  countryman  Ray,  who  called  it  the  Guernfey  lily, 
which  name  it  lull  very  properly  bears.  A  fhip  returning 
from  Japan  was  wrecked  on  the  coall  of  Guernfey,  and  a 
ciumber  of  the  bulbs  of  this  plant,  which  were  011-board, 
being  call  on-fliore,  took  root  in  that  fandy  foil.  As  they 
foon  increafed  and  produced  beautiful  flowers,  they  were 
obferved  by  the  inhabitants,  and  engaged  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Hatton,  the  governor’s  fon,  vvhofe  botanical  know¬ 
ledge  is  highly  fpoken  of  by  Ray,  and  who  fent  roots  of 
them  to  feveral  of  his  friends  in  England  who  were  fond 
of  cultivating  curious  plants.  Of  this  elegant  flower  Dr. 
Douglafs  gave  a  defeription  and  figure,  iiva  fmall  treatife 
publit'hed  in  1725,  which  is  quoted  by  Linnteus  in  his 
Bibliotheca,  but  not  by  Haller. 

Of  the  numerous  genus  of  the  ranunculus,  florifts,  to 
fpeak  in  a  botanical  fenfe,  have  obtained  a  thoufand  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds;  for,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  diftinguifhed  by  gardeners,  the  varieties  are  infinite, 
and  increafe  almofl  every  fummer;  as  thofe  with  half- 
double  flowers  bear  feed  which  produces  plants  that  from 
time  to  time  divide  themfelves  into  new  kinds  that  ex¬ 
hibit  greater  and  more  uncommon  beauties.  The  principal 
part  of  them,  however,  and  thofe  moll:  efleemed,  were 
brought  to  us  from  the  Levant.  Some  were  carried  from 
that  part  of  the  world  fo  early  as  in  the  time  of  the  cru- 
fades ;  but  moll  of  them  have  been  introduced  into  Eu¬ 
rope  from  Conftantinople  fince  the  end  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  particularly  the  Perfian  ranunculus,  the  varieties 
of  which  hold  at  prefent  the  fir  It  rank.  Clufuis  deferibes 
botli  the  Angle  and  the  double  flowers  as  new  rarities. 
This  flower  was  in  the  highefi  repute  during  the  time  of 
Mahomet  IV.  His  grand  vizier,  Cara  Muftapha,  well 
known  by  his  hatred  againft  the  Chriftians  at  the  fiege  of 
Vienna  in  1683,  wilhing  to  turn  the  fultan’s  thoughts  to 
fome  milder  amufement  than  that  of  the  chace,  for  which 
he  had  a  flrong  pallion,  diverted  his  attention  to  flowers; 
and  as  he  remarked  that  the  emperor  preferred  the  ra¬ 
nunculus  to  all  others,  he  wrote  to  the  different  pachas 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom  to  fend  him  feeds  or-roots 
of  the  molt  beautiful  kinds.  The  pachas  of  Candia,  Cy¬ 
prus,  Aleppo,  and  Rhodes,  paid  moll  regard  to  this  re- 
queft  ;  and  the  elegant  flowers  which  they  tranfmitted  to 
court  were  fhut  up  in  the  feraglio  as  unfortunate  offerings 
to  the  voluptuoufnefs  of  the  fultan,  till  fome  of  them,  by 
the  force  of  money,  were  at  length  freed  from  their  im- 
prifonment.  The  ambaffadors  from  the  European  courts, 
in  particular,  made  it  their  bufinefs  to  procure  roots  of  as 
many  kinds  as  they  could,  which  they  fent  to  their  dif¬ 
ferent  fovereigns.  Murfeilles,  which  at  that  period  car¬ 
ried  on  the  greatefl:  trade  to  the  .Levant,  received  on  this 
account  thefe  flowers  very  early  ;  and  a  perfon  there,  of 
the  name  of  Malaval,  is  laid  to  have  contributed  very 
much  to  difperfe  them  all  over  Europe. 

Method  of  preserving  Flowers. — With  this  view, 
gather  rofes,  or  other  flowers,  before  they  are  thoroughly 
open,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  dry  day  :  put  them  into  an 
earthen  veil'd  glazed  within;  fill  the  veil'd  up  to  the  top 
with  them;  and  fprinkle  them  over  with  fome  white 
wine,  and  a  little  fait :  fet  them  by  in  a  cellar,  tying  down 
the  mouth  of  the  pot  very  clofe.  After  this  they  may 
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be  taken  out  at  pleafure  ;  and,  on  fetting  them  in  the 
fun,  or  within  reach  of  the  fire,  they  will  open  as  if  grow¬ 
ing  naturally ;  and  not  only  the  colour,  but  the  fmellallo, 
will  be  prefer ved . 

The  flowers  of  dried  plants,  with  the  ftalks,  &c.  are 
more  difficult  to  preferve;  particularly  with  refpeCt  to 
the  colour.  The  primrofe  and  cowllip  are  very  eminent 
in  fiances  of  the  change  of  colours  in  the  flowers  of  dried 
fpecimens:  for  though  thofe  of  this  clafs  eafily  dry  in 
their  natural  Ihape  ;  yet  they  lofe  their  yellow,  and,  inftead 
of  it,  acquire  a  fine  green  colour,  much  fuperior  to  that 
of  the  leaves  in  their  moft  perfect  date.  The  flowers  of 
all  the  violet  kind  lofe  their  beautiful  blue,  and  become 
of  a  dead  white :  fo  that  in  dried  fpecimens  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  blue  violet  and  the  white-flow¬ 
ered  kinds. 

Sir  Robert  Southwell  has  communicated  a  method  of 
drying  plants,  by  which  this  defeat  is  propofed  to  be  in 
fome  meafure  remedied,  and  all  flowers  preferved  in  their 
natural  fhape,  and  many  in  their  natural  colours.  For 
tliis  purpofe  two  fmooth  plates  of  iron  are  to  be  prepared 
of  the  lize  of  a  large  half- (beet  of  paper,  or  larger  for 
particular  occalions ;  thefe  plates  mud:  be  made  Co  thick 
as  not  to  be  apt  to  bend  ;  and  a  hole  made  at  each  corner 
for  receiving  a  ferevv  to  fallen  them  together.  When  the 
plates  are  prepared,  lay  in  readinefs  feveral  (beets  of  pa¬ 
per,  and  then  gather  the  plants  with  their  flowers  when 
they  are  quite  dry  and  perfect.  Lay  the  plant  and  its 
flower  on  one  of  the  fheets  of  paper  doubled  in  half, 
fpreading  out  all  the  leaves  and  petals  as  nicely  as  pof- 
fible.  If  the  (talk  be  thick,  it  mud  be  pared  or  cut  in 
half,  fo  that  it  may  lie  flat ;  and  if  it  is  woody,  it  may  be 
peeled,'  and  only  the  baik  left.  When  the  plant  is  thus 
expanded,  lay  round  about  it  fome  loofe  leaves  and  petals 
of  the  flower,  which  may  ferve  to  complete  any  part  that 
is  deficient.  When  this  is  done,  lay  feveral  Iheets  of  pa¬ 
per  over  the  plant,  and  as  many  under  it;  ferew  them 
clofe,  and  put  them  into  an  oven  of  the  ufual  heat  after 
bread  is  drawn,  and  let  them  remain  there  two  hours. 
After  that,  make  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  aquafortis 
and  common  brandy ;  (hake  thefe  well  together,  and  when 
the  flowers  are  taken  from  between  the  plates,  wall)  them 
lightly  over  with  a  cameFs-hair  pencil  dipped  in  this  li¬ 
quor  ;  then  lay  them  upon  frefli  brown  paper,  and  cover¬ 
ing  them  with  fome  finer  Iheets,  prefs  them  between  this 
and  other  papers  with  a  handkerchief  till  the  wet  of  thele 
liquors  is  dried  wholly  av/ay.  When  the  plant  is  thus  far 
prepared,  take  the  bulk  of  a  nutmeg  of  gum-dragon  ;  put 
this  into  a  pint  of  fair  water  cold,  and  let  it  fland  twenty- 
four  hours;  it  will  in  this  time  be  wholly  dilfolved  :  then 
dip  a  fine  hair  pencil  in  this  cement,  and  with  it  fmear 
over  the  back  fides  of  the  leaves,  and  lay  them  carefully 
down  on  a  half-Iheet  of  white  paper  fairly  expanded,  and 
prefs  them  down  with  more  papers  over  thele.  When 
the  gum-water  is  fixed,  let  the  preffure  and  papers  be 
removed,  and  the  work  is  finidted.  The  leaves  retain 
their  true  verdure  in  this  cafe,  and  the  flowers  ufually 
keep  their  natural  colours.  Care,  however,  mud  be 
taken,  that  the  heat  of  the  oven  be  not  too  great. 

The  following  method  of  preferving  both  flowers  and  - 
fruit  found  throughout  the  year,  is  given  by  the  fame 
author.  Take  faltpetre,  one  pound  ;  Armenian  bole,  two 
pounds;  clean  common  land,  three  pounds.  Mix  all  well 
together;  then  gather  fruit  of  any  kind  that  is  not  over 
ripe,  with  the  flalk  to  each  ;  put  thefe,  one  by  one,  into 
a  wide-mouthed  glafs,  laying  them  in  good  order.  Tie 
over  the  top  with  an  oil-fkin,  and  carry  them  into  a  dry 
cellar,  and  fet  the  whole  upon  a  bed  of  the  prepared  mat¬ 
ter  of  four  inches  thick  in  a  box.  Fill  up  the  remainder 
of  the  box  with  the  fame  preparation;  and  let  it  be  four 
inches  thick  above  the  top  of  the  glafs,  and  all  round 
its  fides.  Flowers  may  be  preferved  in  the  fame  fort  of 
glades,  and  in  the  fame  manner;  and  may  be  taken  up 
after  a  whole  year  as  fair  and  perfect  as  when  they  were 
buried. 
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Flowers  confidered  as  an  article  in  the  materia  medica, 
claim  particular  regard. — With  their  (cent  and  colour 
their  virtues  generally  go.  It  is  alfo  remarked,  that  the 
virtues  of  different  flowers  refide  in  different  parts  of 
them  :  e.  jr.  fajfron  is  a  prod,ui5Iion  v/hich  rifes  from  the 
ftyle  of  the  flower;  it  contains  all  the  medicinal  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  plant,  at  1  ea ft  all  thofe  for  which  faffron  is 
efteerped;  the  aftive  part  of  camomile  flowers  is  in  the  yel¬ 
low  difk  ;  in  rofls,  lilies,  and  feveral  others,  the  virtues 
refide  in  the  petals;  and  the  flavour  admired  in  rofemary 
flowers,  lies  chiefly  in  the  calyx  or  cup. 

FLO  WER-DELI'CE,  f.  [which  Spenfer's  notes  to  his 
Shepherd’s  Calendar,  makes  a  tranflation  of flos  delitiarum.  ] 
The  flower-de-luce. — And  all  emboft  with  lyons,  and 
with flourdelice.  Spenfler’. 

FLOW'ER-DE-LU'CE,  f.  in  botany.  See  Iris. 

FLOW'ER-FENCE.  See  Adenanthera. 

FLOW'ER  AGE,  f.  Store  of  flowers;  a  place  where 
flowers  are  kept. 

FLOWER'ET,  f.  [ fleurct ,  Fr.]  A  flower;  a  fmall 
flower.  The  fame  as  Floret. 

That  fame  dew,  which  fometime  on  the  buds 
Was  wont  to  (well,  like  round  and  orient  pearls, 

Stood  now  within  the  pretty  flow’ret's  eyes, 

Like  tears  that  did  their  own  difgrace  bewail.  Shakefpcare. 

FLOW'ER-GARDEN,  f.  A  garden  in  which  flowers 
are  principally  cultivated. — Obferving  that  this  manure 
produced  flowers  in  t he  field,  I  made  my  gardener  try 
thofe  (hells  in  my  flower-garden,  and  I  never  favv  better 
Carnations  or  flowers.  Mortimer. 

FLOWER-GEN'TLE,  f.  The  amaranthus. — Flower- 
gentle  laft  on  lofty  (lem  did  rife.  Tate's  Cowley.  See  Ama¬ 
ranthus. 

FLOW'ERINESS,  f.  The  fiate  of  abounding  in 
flowers.  Floridnefs  of  fpeech. 

FLOW'ERING  FERN.  See  Osmunda  Regalis. 

FLOW'ERING  RUSH.  See  Butomus. 

FLOWER-INWOWEN,  part.  adj.  Stuck  with  flowers : 
With  flower-inwoven  trefles  torn 

The  nymphs  in  twilight  (bade  of  tangled  thickets  mourn. 

Milton . 

FLOW'ERS,/  The  menfes. 

FLOWER-SOFT,  adj.  Soft  as  a  flower  : 

The  filken  tackles 

Swell  with  the  touches  of  thofe  flowar-foft  hands, 

That  yarely  frame  the  office.  Shakefpeare. 

FLOW'ERTOWN,  a  town  of  the  American  States,  in 
Pennfylvania,  twelve  miles  north  of  Philadelphia,  in 
Montgomery  county. 

FLOW'ERY,  adj.  Full  of  flowers;  adorned  witli 
flowers  real  or  fiflitious. — O’er  his  fair  limbs  a  Jlow'ry 
veil  he  threw.  Pope. 

Day’s  harbinger 

Conies  dancing  from  the  Faff,  and  leads  with  her 
The  jlow'ry  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowllip  and  the  pale  primroie.  Milton. 

FLOW'ERY-KIRTLED,  adj.  Robed  in  flowers.— 
Amidft  the  flowery-kirtled  Naiades.  Milton's  Comus. — John- 
fon  feparates  this  compound  v.ord,  to  make  the  line  an 
example  of  flowery,  and  by  fuch  ’eparation  entirely  alters 
the  fenfe  of  the  paflage.  Mafon's  Supplement. 

FLOW'INGLY,  adv.  With  volubility;  with  abun¬ 
dance. 

FLOWK,  f.  [fluke,  Scott  ]  A  flounder;  the  name  of 
a  fifli. — Amongft  thefe  the flozuk,  fide,  and  plaice,  follow 
the  tide  up  into  the  frefli  waters.  Carew. 

FLOWN,  [participle  of  fly,  or  flee,  they  being  con¬ 
founded;  properly  of  fly.]  Gone  away  : 

Where,  my  deluded  fenfe!  was  reafon flown ? 

Where  the  high  majefty  of  David’s  throne  ?  Prior, 
Puffed  ;  inflated;  elate: 
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Is  this  a  bridal  or  a  friendly  feaff  ? 

Or  from  your  deeds  I  rightly  may  divine, 

Unfeemly  flown  with  infolence  or  wine.  Pope, 

FLOX,  f.  with  dyers,  well-cleaned  wool  fometimess 
ufed  to  abforb  a  colour. 

FLOYD,  a  townfliipof  the  American  States,  inHerke- 
mer  county. 

FLUCTI'FEROUS,  adj.  [from  fluElus ,  a  wave,  and 
fero,  Lat.  to  bring.]  Producing  waves,  bringing  waves. 
Not  much  ufed. 

FLUCTI'FRAGOUS,  adj.  [from fluElus,  a  wave,  and 
frango ,  Lat.  to  break.]  Breaking  the  waves.  Scott. 

FLU CTI'GE ROUS,  adj.  [from  fluElus ,  a  wave,  and 
gero,  to  carry.]  Born  by  the  waves.  Scott. 

FLUCTUSONOUS,  adj.  [from  fluElus,  a  wave,  and 
flono,  Lat.  to  found.]  Sounding  like  waves,  roaring  like 
the  waves  of  the  fea.  Not  much  ufed. 

FLUCTI'VAGOUS,  adj.  [from  fluElus,  a  wave,  and 
vagor,  Lat.  to  wander.]  Floating  on  the  waves,  tofled  on 
the  waves. 

FLUC'TUANT,  adj.  [fluEluans,  Lat.]  Wavering;  un¬ 
certain. — To  be  longing  for  this  thing  to-day,  and  for  that 
thing  to-morrow  ;  to  change  likings  for  loathings,  and  to 
ftand  wifhing  and  hankering  at  a  venture,  how  is  it  pofli- 
ble  for  any  man  to  be  at  reft  in  this  fluEluant  wandering 
humour  and  opinion  ?  V Ejhange. 

To  FLUCTUATE,  v.  n.  [fluEluo,  Lat.]  To  roll  to 
and  again,  as  water  in  agitation  : 

The  fluEluating  fields  of  liquid  air, 

With  all  the  curious  meteors  hov’ring  there, 

And  the  wide  regions  of  the  land,  proclaim 
The  Pow’r  Divine,  that  rais’d  the  mighty  frame.  Blackmore. 
To  float  backward  and  forward,  as  with  the  motion  of 
water. — To  move  with  uncertain  and  hafty  motion  : 

The  tempter 

New  parts  puts  on  ;  and,  as  to  paffion  mov’d, 

FiuEluates  difturb’d.  Milton. 

To  be  in  an  uncertain  ftate  ;  to  feel  hidden  viciflitudes.— » 
As  the  greateft  part  of  my  eflate  has  hitherto  been  of  an 
'unfteady  and  volatile  nature,  either  toft  upon  feas,  or 
fluEluating  in  funds,  it  is  now  fixed  and  fettled  in  fubftan- 
tial  acres  and  tenements.  Addifon. — To  be  iirefolute  ;  to 
be  undetermined. 

FLUCTU  A'TION,  f.  [ fluEluatio ,  Lat.  JluEluation,  Fr. 
from  fluEluate.~\  The  alternate  motion  of  the  water. — 
FluEluations  are  but  motions  fubfervient,  which  winds, 
ftorms,  fhores,  (hel  ves,  and  every  interjacency,  irregulates. 
Brown. — Uncertainty  ;  indetermination. — It  will  not  hin¬ 
der  it  from  making  a  profelyte  of  a  perfon,  that  loves 
JluEluation  of  judgment  little  enough  to  be  willing  to  be 
eafed  of  it  by  any  thing  but  error.  Boyle. 

FLUC'TUOUS,  adj ,  Troubled,  unquiet,  reftlefs  like 
the  waves. 

FLUDD  (Robert),  aphyfician  and  philofopher,  fon  of 
fir  Thomas  Fludd,  treafurer  of  war  to  queen  Elizabeth, 
born  in  1574,  at  Milgate  in  Kent.  He  was  educated  in 
St.  John’s  college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  in 
arts,  and  afterwards  fpent  fix  years  in  travelling  through 
Europe.  It  was  probably  during  his  peregrinations  that 
he  acquired  t hat  attachment  to  the  Rofycrufian  philofo- 
phy  which  afterwards  diftiriguifhed  him.  On  returning, 
lie  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phyfic,  fettled  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  became  a  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians. 
His  emhufiaftic  piety,  and  the  apparent  profundity  of  his 
fcientific  knowledge,  veiled  under  a  myfterious  jargon, 
infpired  much  admiration,  and  raifed  him  to  temporary 
fame.  He  rofe  to  eminence  in  his  profeffion,  and  died  at 
his  houfe  in  Coleman-ftreet,  in  1637.  Dr.  Fludd  was  a 
very  voluminous  author.  Compounding  into  one  mafs 
all  the  incomprehenfible  dreams  of  the  cabalifts  and 
Paracel fians,  he  formed  a  new  phyfical  fyftem,  of  won¬ 
derful  myfteryand  abfurdity.  He  imagined  two  univerfaj 
principles,  the  northern  or  condenfing  power,  and  the 
louthern  or  rarefying.  Over  thefe  he  placed  innumerable 
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intelligences  and  geniufes,  and  he  called  together  troops 
of  fpirits  from  the  four  winds,  to  whom  he  committed  the 
charge  of  difeafes.  He  conceived  a  harmony  between  the 
macrocofm  and  the  microcofm,  or  the  world  of  nature 
and  of  man.  His  extravagances  were  thought  worthy  of 
being  refuted,  by  Kepler,  Merfennus,  and  Gaffendi,  the 
latter  of  whom  wrote  an  Examcn  Philofophiee  Fluddiance. 
One  of  Fludd’s  works,  the  Nexus  utriufque  Cojmi ,  is  illuf- 
trated  by  fome  Angular  prints. 

FLUE,  f.  [a  word  of  uncertain  etymology,  probably 
derived  from  jlezu  or  jly.  ]  A  fmall  pipe  or  chimney  to  con¬ 
vey  air,  heat,  or  fmoke.  Soft  down  or  fur,  fuch  as  may 
fly  in  the  wind, 

FLUF. L'LIN,  /.  in  botany.  See  Antirrhinum,  and 
Veronica. 

FLU'ENCY,yi  The  quality  of  flowing  ;  fmoothnefs  ; 
freedom  from  harfltnefs  or  afperity. — Fluency  of  numbers, 
and  moft  exprellive  figures  for  the  poet,  morals  for  the 
ferious,  and  pleafantries  for  admirers  of  points  of  wit. 
Garth. — Readinefs  ;  copioufnefs;  volubility. — The  com¬ 
mon  jluency  of  fpeech  in  many  men,  and  moft  women,  is 
owing  to  a  fcarcity  of  matter,  and  a  Icarcity  of  words  ;  for 
whoever  is  matter  of  language,  and  hath  a  mind  full  of 
ideas,  will  be  apt  in  fpeaking  to  hefitate  upon  the  choice 
of  both.  Swift. 

We  reafon  with  fuch  jluency  and  fire, 

The  beaux  we  baffle,  and  the  learned  tire.  Ticliel. 
Affluence;  abundance.  This fenfe  is  ohj'oletc . 

God  riches  and  renown  to  men  imparts, 

Even  all  they  wifli  ;  and  yet  their  narrow  hearts 
Cannot  fo  great  a  jluency  receive, 

But  their  fruition  to  a  firanger  leave.  Sandys. 

FLU'ENT,  adj.  [jluens,  Lat.]  Liquid. — It  is  not  mal¬ 
leable  ;  but  yet  it  is  not  fluent,  but  ttupefied.  Bacon. — 
Flowing;  flowing  in  motion;  influx. — Motion  being  a 
jluent  thing,  and  one  part  of  its  duration  being  independent 
upon  another,  it  doth  not  follow  that  becaufe  any  thing 
moves  this  moment,  it  mutt  do  fo  the  next.  Ray. — Ready  ; 
copious  ;  voluble. — Thofe  have  fome  natural  difpofi- 
tions,  which  have  better  grace  in  youth  than  in  age,  fuch 
as  is  a  fluent  and  luxurious  fpeech.  Bacon. 

FLU'ENT,  j.  Stream;  running  water  : 

Confiding  in  their  hands,  that  fed’lotts  ftrive 
To  cut  th’  outrageous fiuent  ;  in  this  diftrefs, 

Ev’n  in  the  fight  of  death.  Philips. 

FLU'ENT,  or  Flowing  Quantity,  in  the  dodirine 
of  fluxions,  is  the  variable  quantity  which  is  confidered 
as  increafing  or  decreafing  ;  of  the  fluent  of  a  given 
fluxion,  is  that  quantity  whole  fluxion  being  taken,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  of  that  dodirine,  fhall  be  the  lame 
with  the  given  fluxion.  See  Fluxions. 

FLU'ENTLY,  adv.  With  ready  flow  ;  volubly  ; 
readily  ;  without  obftrudlion  or  difficulty. 

FI.U'ID,  adj.  [jluidus,  Lat.  jluide,  Fr.]  Having  parts 
eafily  feparable. — If  particles  flip  eafily,  and  are  of  a  fit 
fize  to  be  agitated  by  heat,  and  the  heat  is  big  enough 
to  keep  them  in  agitation,  the  body  \s  fluid  \  and  if  it  be 
apt  to  ftick  to  things,  it  is  humid.  Newton. 

FLU'ID,/!  Any  thing  not  fo  lid.  [In  phylic.]  Any 
animal  juice  :  as  the  blood. — Confider  how  luxury  hath 
introduced  new  difeafes,  and  with  them,  not  improbably, 
altered  the  courfe  of  the  f.uids.  Arbuthnot. 

FLUI'D  BODY,  that  whole  parts  yield  to  the  fmalleft 
force  imprelfed,  and  by  yielding  are  eafily  moved  among 
each  other  ;  in  which  fenfe  it  (lands  oppoled  to  a  folid. 
This  is  the  definition  of  a  perfett  fluid  :  if  the  fluid  re¬ 
quire  fome  fenfibl.e  force  to  move  its  parts,  it  is  imperfcEl 
in  proportion  to  that  force  ;  fuch  are  perhaps  all  the 
fluids  we  know  of  in  nature.  That  fluids  have  vacuities 
in  their  fubttance  is  evident,  becaufe  certain  bodies  may 
be  diflolved  in  them  without  increafing  their  bulk.  Thus, 
water  will  dilfolve  a  certain  quantity  of  fait  ;  after  which 
it  will  receive  a  little  fugar,  and  after  that  a  little  alum  ; 
and  all  this  without  increafing  its  firft  dimeniions.  Which 


Ihews  that  the  particles  of  thefe  folids  are  fo  far  feparated 
as  to  become  Imaller  than  thofe  of  the  fluid,  and  to  be 
received  and  contained  in  the  interttices  of  them. 

Fluids  are  either  elattic,  fuch  as  air;  or  nor-elattic, 
as  water,  mercury,  &c.  Thefe  latter  occupy  the  fame 
fpace,  or  are  of  the  fame  bulk,  under  all  preiiures  or 
forces  ;  but  the  former  dilate  and  expand  themfelves 
continually  by  taking  off  the  external  prefliire  from  them  ; 
tor  which  reafon  it  is  that  the  denlity  and  elafticity  of 
fuch  fluids,  are  proportional  to  the  force  or  weight  that 
compreffes  them.  The  dodirine  and  laws  of  fluids  are  of 
the  greateff  extent  in  philofophy  :  the  properties  of  elattic 
fluids  conftituting  the  dodirine  of  Pneumatics;  thofe 
of  the  non-elaftic  ones,  that  of  Hydrostatics  ;  and  their 
motions,  Hydraulics.  For  which  fee  thofe  refpedtive 
articles. 

FLUID'ITY,yi  \_jhdditi ,  Fr.  from  fluid.']  The  quality 
in  bodies  oppofite  to  liability  ;  want  of  coherence  between 
the  parts. — Fluidity  is  to  be  carefully  diftinguilhed  from 
liquidity  or  humidity,  which  latter  implies  wetting  or  ad¬ 
hering.  Thus,  air,  ether,  mercury,  and  other  melted 
metals,  and  even  fmoke  and  flame  itfelf,  are  fluid  bodies, 
but  not  liquid  ones  ;  vvhiltt  water,  beer,  milk,  urine,  &c. 
are  both  fluids  and  liquids  at  the  fame  time.  The  nature 
and  caufes  of  fluidity  have  been  varioufly  affigned.  The 
Gaflendifts,  and  ancient  corpufcularians,  require  only 
three  conditions  asmeceffary  to  it,  viz.  a  fmallnefs  and 
fmoothnefs  of  the  particles  of  the  body,  vacuities  inter- 
fperfed  between  them,  and  a  fpherical  figure.  The  Car- 
tefians,  and  after  them  Dr.  Hook,  Mr.  Boyle,  &c.  befide 
thefe  circumttances,  require  alfo  a  certain  internal  or  in— 
teftine  motion  of  the  particles  as  chiefly  contributing  to 
fluidity.  Thus,  Mr.  Boyle,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Fluidity, 
argues  from  various  experiments:  for  example,  a  little 
dry  powder  of  alabatter,  or  platter  of  Paris,  finely  lifted, 
being  put  into  a  velfel  over  the  fire,  foon  begins  to  boil 
like  water  ;  exhibiting  all  the  motions  and  phenomena  of 
a  boiling  liquor:  it  will  tumble  varioufly  in  great  waves 
like  that ;  will  bear  ftirring  with  a  ftick  or  ladle  like  that, 
without  refitting;  and  if  llrongly  ftirred  near  the  fide  of 
the  velfel,  its  waves  will  apparently  dafli  againft  it :  yet 
it  is  all  the  while  a  dry  parched  powder.  The  like  is  ob- 
ferved  in  fand  ;  a  dilh  of  which  being  fet  on  a  drum-head, 
brifkly  beaten  by  the  flicks,  or  on  the  upper  (lone  of  a 
mill,  it  in  all  refpedts  emulates  the  properties  of  a  fluid 
body.  A  heavy  body,  ex.  gr.  will  immediately  fink  in  it 
to  the  bottom,  and  a  light  one  emerge  to  the  top  :  each 
grain  of  fand  has  a  conftant  vibratory  and  dancing  mo¬ 
tion  ;  and  if  a  hole  be  made  in  the  fide  of  the  dilh,  the 
fand  will  fpin  out  like  water. 

The  Cartefians  .bring  divers  confiderations  to  prove 
that  the  parts  of  fluids  are  in  continual  motion  :  as  firlf. 
The  change  of  folids  into  fluids,  ex.gr.  ice  into  water, 
and  vice  verfa  ;  the  chief  difference  between  the  body  in 
thofe  two  ftates  confiding  in  this,  that  the  parts,,  being 
fixed  and  at  reft  in  the  one,  refill  the  touch  ;  whereas  in 
the  other,  being  already  in  motion,  they  give  way  to  the 
flighted  impulte.  Secondly,  The  effedls  of  fluids,  which 
commonly  proceed  from  motion  :  fuch  are  the  inhumation 
of  fluids  among  the  pores  of  bodies  ;  the  foftening  and 
difl’olving  hard  bodies;  the  adtions  of  corrofive  men- 
llruums  ;  & c.  belides  that  no  folid  can  be  brought  to  a 
ftate  of  fluidity,  without  the  intervention  of  fome  moving 
or  moveable  body,  as  fire,  air,  or  water.  Air,  the  fame 
gentlemen  hold  to  be  the  firft  fpring  of  thefe  caufes  of 
fluidity,  it  being  this  th.it  gives  motion  to  fire  and  water, 
though  itfelf  receives  its  motion  and  adlion  from  the  ether, 
or  fubtle  medium. 

But  Boerhaave  pleads  ftrenuoufly  that  fire  is  the  firft 
mover,  and  the  caufe  of  all  fluidity  in  other  bodies,  as 
air,  water,  Sic.  without  this,  he  Ihews  that  the  atmofphere 
itfelf  would  fix  into  one  lblid  mafs.  And  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  Dr.  Black  mentions  fluidity  as  an  effiedt  of  heat. 
The  different  degrees  of  heat  which  are  required  to  bring 
different  bodies  into  a  ftate  of  fluidity,  he  fuppofes.may 
depend  on  fome  particulars  in  the  mixture  and  compofi- 
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tion  of  the  bodies  themfelves  :  which  is  rendered  farther 
probable  from  confidering  that  the  natural  ftate  of  bodies 
in  this  refpedt  i|  changed  by  certain  mixtures;  thus, 
when  two  metals  are  compounded,  the  mixture  is  com¬ 
monly  more  tufible  than  either  of  them  feparately. 

Newton’s  idea  ot  the  eaufe  of  fluidity  is  different  :  be 
makc-s  it  to  be  the  great  principle  of  attraction.  The 
various  imeftine  motion  and  agitation  among  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  Raid  bodies,  he  thinks  is  naturally  accounted 
for,  by  firppofing  it  a  primary  law  of  nature,  that  as  all 
the  particles  of  matter  attract  each  other  when  within 
•a  certain  diftance;  fo  at  ail  greater  distances,  they  avoid 
and  tiy  from  one  another.  For  then,  though  their  com¬ 
mon  gravity,  together  with  the  preffure  of  other  bodies 
upon  them,  may  keep  them  together  in  a  mafs,  yet  their 
continual  endeavour  to  avoid  one  another  fingly,  and  the 
adventitious  impulfes  of  heat  and  light,  or  other  external 
cattles,  may  make  the  particles  -of  fluids  continually 
move  round  about  one  another,  and  fo  produce  this 
quality.  As,  therefore,  the  eaufe  of  cohefion  of  the 
parts  of  folid  bodies  appears  to  be  their  mutual  attraction ; 
5b,  on  this  principle,  the  chief  eaufe  of  fluidity  feems  to 
Tie  a  contrary  motion,  impreffed  on  the  particles  of  fl  uids  ; 
by  which  t hey  avoid  and  fly  from  one  another,  as  foon  as 
they  come  at,  and  as  long  as  they  keep  at,  fuch  a  diftance 
from  each  other.  It  is  obferved  alfo  in  all  fluids,  that 
the  direction  of  their  preffure  againft  the  veflels  which 
contain  them,  is  in  lines  perpendicular  to  the  Tides  of  fuch 
veflels  ;  which  property,  being  the  neceflary  refult  of  the 
ipherical  figure  of  the  particles  of  any  fluid,  lliews  that 
tire  parts  of  all  fluids  are  fo,  or  of  a  figure  very  nearly 
approaching  to  it. 

FLU'IDNESS,  yi  That  quality  in  bodies  oppofite  to 
liability. — What  if  we  ftiould  fay  that  Jluidnefs  and  liability 
depend  fo  much  upon  the  texture  of  the  parts,  that,  by 
the  change  of  that  texture,  the  fame  parts  may  be  made 
to  conftitute  either  a  fluid  ora  dry  body,  and  that  perma¬ 
nently  too  ?  Boyle. 

FLUKE,  or  Flounder,  in  rotten  fheep.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Fasciola,  p.  266-268,  of  this  volume. 

FLU'MET,  a  town  of  Savoy,  in  the  lordfhip  of  Fauf- 
figny,  lituated  among  mountains,  on  the  river  Arlv  : 
thirty-one  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Geneva,  and  thirty  north- 
eaft  of  Chatrtbery. 

FLU'MINOUS,  adj.  [Jh/mineus,  Lat.]  Of  or  belonging 
to  the  rivers  or  ftreams. 

FLUM'MERY,/  A  kind  of  food. made  by  coagulation 
of  wheatflower  or  oatmeal. — Milk  and  flummery  are  ve.ry 
fit  for  children.  Locke. 

FLUMS,  a  town  of  Svvifferland,  in  the  county  of  Sar- 
gans,  on  the  Mat  :  five  miles  weft  of  Sargans. 

FLUNG,  participle  and  preterite  of  fling.  Thrown  ; 
call. — Several  ftatues  the  Romans  themfelves  flung  into 
the  river,  when  they  would  revenge  themfelves.  AddiJ'on 
on  Italy. 

FLU'OR,/.  [Latin.]  A  fluid  ftate.- — The  particles  of 
fluids,  which  do  not  cohere  too  ftrongly,  and  are  of  fuch 
a  fmallnefs  as  renders  them  1110ft  fufceptible  of  thofe  agi¬ 
tations  which  keep  liquors  in  a fluor,  are  molt  ealily  fepa- 
rated  and  rarified  into  vapours.  Newton. — Catamenia. — 
In  modern  chemiftry,  this  term  has  given  way  to  that  of 
fluat. — See  Chemistry,  vol.  iv.  p.  150,  and  255. 

FLU'OR  SPAR,  a  mineral  of  many  different  colours, 
as  white,  yellow,  green,  reddiffi,  purple,  brown,  or 
colourlefs,  more  or  lefs  tranfparent,  and  ferving  as  the 
matrix  for  the  ores  it  envelopes.  Its  figure,  when  regu¬ 
lar,  is  cubical  ;  and  its  ufe  as  a  flux  in  mine-works  has 
caufed  it  to  be  called  fluor,  or  flux  fpar.  See  Minera¬ 
logy.  All  the  three  fluxes  ufed  with  the  blow-pipe 
diffolve  it  without  effervefcence. 

FLUR'RY,  fl.  A  guff  or  ftorm  of  wind  ;  a  haftyblaft. 
— The  boat  was  overTetby  a  bidden  flurry  from  the  north. 
Swift. — Hurry  ;  a  violent  commotion. 

To  FLUSH,  v.  n.  \_Jiuyfen,  Dot.  to  flow  ;  flus,  or  flux , 
T‘r.  ]  To  flow  with  violence. — The  pulfe  of  the  heart  he 
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attributes  to  an  ebullition  and  bidden  &xpanflon  of  the 
blood  in  the  ventricles,  after  the  manner  of  the  milk, 
which,  being  heated  to  bic-b  a  degree,  doth  btddenly,  and 
all  at  once,  flufli  up  and  run  over  the  veffel.  Ray. — To 
come  in  hafte  : 

If  the  place  but  affords 
Any  (tore. of  lucky  birds 
As  I  make  ’em  to  flufli, 

Each  owl  out  of  his  bulk.  Ben  Jonfon's  Owls. 

To  glow  in  the  Ikin  ;  to  produce  a  colour  in  the  face  by  a 
bidden  afflux  of  blood.  It  is  properly  ufed  of  a  bidden 
or  tranfient  heat  of  countenance  ;  not  of  a  fettled  com¬ 
plexion. — What  can  be  more  fignificant  than  the  bidden 
flufliing  and  confuflon  of  a  blufli  ?  Collier-. 

At  once,  array’d 

In  all  the  colours  of  the  flufliing  year, 

The  garden  glows.  Thomflon's  Spring . 

To  fhine  fuddenly  ;  obfolete. : 

A  flake  of  fire  that  flufliing  in  his  beard, 

Him  all  amaz’d.  Spenfer. 

Ye  FLUSH,  v.  a.  To  colour;  to  redden  :  properly  to 
redden  btddenly  : 

Some  court  or  fecret  corner  feek, 

Nor  flufli  with  fiiame  the  palling  virgin’s  cheek.  Gay. 
To  elate;  to  elevate  ;  to  give  the  appearance  of  bidden 
joy. — A.s  profperous  people,  fluflied  with  great  vidtories 
and  fuccefles,  are  rarely  known  to  confine  their  joys  within 
the  bounds  of  moderation  and  innocence.  Atterbury. 

FLUSH,  adj.  Frefli  ;  full  of  vigour  : 

I  love  to  wear  cloths  that  are  flufli, 

Not  prefacing  old  rags  with  plufli.  Cleaveland. 

Affluent ;  abounding.  A  cant  word. — Lord  Strut  was  not 
very  flufli  in  ready,  either  to  go  to  law  or  clear  old  debts; 
neither  could  he  find  good  bail.  Arbuthnot. 

FLUSH,/.  Afflux;  bidden  impulfe  ;  violent  flow. — • 
This  is  commonly  corrupted  to  flajh  :  as  a  flafli  of  water. 
. — Succefs  may  give  him  a  prefent  flufli  of  joy  ;  but  when 
the  fliort  transport  is  over,  the  apprehenfion  of  loling  fuc- 
ceeds  to  the  care  of  acquiring.  Rogers. — Cards  all  of  a 
fort.  [From fluxio,  Lat.]  A  flight  of  fowls  : 

As  when  a  faulcon  hath  with  nimble  flight 

Flowne  at  a flufl]  of  ducks.  Spenfer. 

FLUSIFING,  or  Vi.issengen,  or  Flessingue,  a  fea- 
port  town  of  the  Batavian  or  Dutch  State  of  Zealand,  in 
the  ifle  of  Walcheren,  on  the  north  fide  of  an  arm  of  the 
Scheldt,  and  defends  the  paffage  not  of  that  river  only, 
but  all  the  iflands  of  Zealand,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the 
mod  important  keys  ;  it  was  on  this  account  that  Charles 
V.  when  he  abdicated  his  crown,  particularly  enjoined 
his  fon,  Philip,  to  take  care  and  preferve  it  fafe  :  and 
that  prince,  when  he  left  the  port,  in  1559,  to  take  pof- 
feflion  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  commanded  a  cattle  to 
be  built  to  defend  the  town,  which  was  however  never 
executed,  on  account  of  the  troubles  that  happened  foon 
after.  The  port  lies  between  two  moles  that  break  the 
waves  of  the  fea,  which  enters  the  town  by  means  of  two 
canals,  forming  two  bafons,  fo  that  loaded  veflels  may 
fail  into  the  town,  to  the  great  convenience  of  the  mer¬ 
chants.  It  was  but  a  fmall  place  before  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  Adolphus  de-Bourgogne  birrounded  it  with 
walls  ;  fince  which  it  has  become  a  celebrated  port,  and 
is  now,  next  to  Middleburg,  the  richeft  town  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Zealand.  The  emperor,  Charles  V.  erected  it 
into  a  marquifate  in  1551 ,  which  the  prince  of  Orange  pur- 
chafed,  together  with  the  marquifate  of  Ter-Vere,  for 
146,000  florins.  The  ftadthoufe,  built  according  to  the 
model  of  that  at  Amfterdam,  is  a  fuperb  edifice,  and  well 
deferves  the  attention  of  travellers.  The  inhabitants  of 
Sluys  pillaged  this  town  in  1485.  The  ftates-general 
feized  it  on  the  27th  of  April,  1573,  by  means  of  (even 
boats  filled  with  foldiers,  fent  by  the  prince  of  Orange 
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from  the  Brill.  When  they  landed,  they  hanged  the 
Spanifh  commander,  Francis  Paciotti,  one  of  the  greateft 
engineers  of  his  time,  and  the  friend  of  the  duke  of  Alva  ; 
they  pillaged  the  churches  and  cloifters,  and  made  them- 
felves  dreaded  both  by  land  and  fea,  taking  likevvife  the 
town  of  Vere,  and  defeating  a  fleet  of  Spanifh  fltips  com¬ 
manded  by  the  duke  of  Medina-Celi  :  the  duke  of  Alva 
and  the  prince  of  Parma  endeavoured  to  retake  it,  but  in 
vain.  On  the  29th  of  January,  1574,  the  Flufhingers 
took  feveral  Spanifh  vefTcls,  which  were  fent  from  Ant¬ 
werp  to  the  fuccourof  Middleburg,  then  befieged  by  the 
confederates.  The  States  pledged  Flufhing,  with  f'ome 
other  towns,  to  queen  Elizabeth,  as  a  fecurity  for  her 
affiftance,  and  furrendered  it  to  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  who 
was  made  governor,  the  29th  of  October,  1585,  and  ar¬ 
rived  the  fame  year  with  fix  thoufand  foldiers,  and  above 
five  hundred  gentlemen.  In  1616,  it  was  reftored,  with 
the  other  towns,  to  the  States,  by  the  negociation  of  John 
Olden  Barnevelt,  ambaflsdor  to  James  I.  Flufhing  was 
the  birth-place  of  Adrian  de  Ruyter,  who,  from  a  failor 
and  pilot,  became  admiral  of  the  United  Provinces.  On 
the  30th  January,  1795,  this  town  furrendered  to  the 
troops  of  the  French  republic.  Lat.  51.  29.  N.  Ion.  21. 
5.  E.  Ferro. 

FLUSH'ING,  a  town  of  the  American  States,  in 
Queen’s  county,  New-York,  fituated  on  the  north-weft 
part  of  Long  Ifland,  and  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Hell  Gate  ; 
feven  miles  eaft  by  north  of  New-York  city.  It  contains 
1607  inhabitants. 

To  FLUS'TER,  v.  a.  [from  To  flujk.~\  To  make  hot 
and  rofy  with  drinking  ;  to  make  half  drunk  : 

Three  lads  of  Cyprus,  noble  fwelling  fpirits, 

Have  I  Xo-nXghtflufter’d  with  flowing  cups, 

And  they  watch  too.  Shakeflpeare. 

FLUS'TRA,  in  helmintology,  a  genus  of  the  order 
zoophyta  ;  the  animal  is  a  polype,  proceeding  from  po¬ 
rous  cells  :  ftem  fixed,  foliaceous,  membranaceous,  con¬ 
fiding  of  numerous  rows  of  cells  united  together  and 
woven  like  a  mat.  It  is  commonly  called  Horn-wrack, 
or  Sea-mat.  There  are  eighteen  fpecies  now  known, 
named  as  follow  :  Flujlra  dentata  ;  parafitical,  foliaceous, 
with  fhining  oval  cells  in  a  fingle  layer,  the  mouths  fur- 
rounded  by  fharp  infleffted  teeth.  It  is  found  on  the 
fhores  of  England,  adhering  to  fuci  and  other  fub-marine 
Jubilances  :  it  is  white,  and  femi-pellucid.  Thisisrepre- 
fented  in  the  engraving  at  fig.  t  .—Foliacca  ;  fo  named  from 
its  foliaceous  branches  ;  arms  foliaceous,  branches  with 
rounded  wedge-fliaped  fub-divifions.  It  inhabits  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  and  Mediterranean  feas  ;  is  about  fix  inches  high, 
and  adheres  to  fhells  and  rocks:  it  is  pale  yellowifh- 
brown,  and  porous  on  each  furface.  This  is  fhewn  at 
fig.  2. — Bombycina  ;  the  arms  frondefeent,  with  obtufe 
branches  divided  into  two  or  three  parts  growing  together 
in  tufts,  fending  forth  fmall  radical  tubes,  and  having  a 
fingle  layer  of  cells.  This  inhabits  the  Bahama  I (lands; 
and  is  of  a  filky  fubftance  :  (hewn  at  fig.  3. — Verticillata  ; 
this  is  a  fmall  fpecies,  parafitical,  with  flattifh  linear 
branches,  narrowed  at  tne  bafe,  and  rows  of  top-fiiaped 
ciliate  cells  difpofed  in  whorls  one  above  another.  It  in¬ 
habits  the  Mediterranean;  adhering  to  fuci:  the  cells, 
when  magnified,  appear  furrounded  by  fharp  denticles, 
with  a  long  bridle  in  the  front  of  each,  bending  inwards 
like  a  horn,  the  mouths  incline  forwards,  and  their  whole 
femi-tranfparent  fubftance  appears  full  of  fmall  points  : 
fhewn  at  fig.  4,  in  its  natural  Ilze  ;  and  at  fig.  5,  magnified. 

■ — Piiofa  ;  this  is  foliaceous,  varionfly  branched,  with  a 
.Cetaceous'  tooth  on  the  lower  part  of  each  pore.  It  inha¬ 
bits  the  European  and  Mediterranean  feas,  incrufting  fuci 
and  fertularire  :  whitifli,  and  porous  on  both  (ides  :  this 
is  fhewn  in  the  engraving  at  fig.  6. — Denticulata  ;  parafi¬ 
tical,  with  oval  diftimSt  cells,  three-toothed  at  the  oppofire 
margins,  their  mouths  margined  :  this  minute  fpecies  in¬ 
habits  the  North  Seas,  on  fuci  and  fhells:  it  is  fhewn  in 
its  natural  fize  at  fig.  7,  and  magnified  at  fig.  8. — Tomen . 
Vol.  VII.  No.  442. 
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tofa  ;  very  fmall,  parafitical,  foft,  woolly,  with  invifible 
cells  :  inhabits  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas,  on  fuci  and 
fertulariae  :  it  is  correctly  delineated  at  fig.  9,  and  mag¬ 
nified  at  fig.  10. — Bullata  ;  'parafitical,  with  ovate  pro¬ 
jecting  white  cells,  the  months  of  which  are  round  and 
armed  with  fmall  fpines:  found  on  the  Britifti  coafts,  on 
fuci,  fometimes  furrounding  the  fteins,  fometimes  fpread 
on  the  leaves. — Tubulofla  ;  parafitical,  membranaceous, 
with  fingle  oblong-ovate  cells  and  tubular  erect  mouths  : 
this  inhabits  St.  Domingo,  adhering  to  fuci,  and  is  chiefly 
diftinguifhed  by  its  tubulous  mouth  :  yeliowifh  and  femi- 
tranfparent. — Hifpida  ;  arms  frondefeent,  fpongy,  t la- 
fronds  branched  and  muricate  on  one  fide,  with  very  rough 
belts:  inhabits  the  Mediterranean;  about  an  inch  high  : 
pale  grey. — Trmcata  :  foliaceous,  fubdivided,  with  linear- 
truncate  fubdivifions  :  inhabits  the  European Teas  ;  about 
five  inches  long  :  pale  yellowifh-brown,  porous  on  each 
fide,  brittle,  with  oblong-fquare  cells. — Chartacea  ;  papy¬ 
raceous,  with  cells  on  both  fides,  the  tops  of  the  branches 
truncate  like  the  edge  of  an  axe  :  inhabits  the  Britifh 
fhores,  adhering  to  fhells  :  of  a  thin  femi-tranfparent  tex¬ 
ture,  like  fine  paper,  very  light  ftraw-colour  :  the  tops  of 
the  branches  fometimes  digitated,  fometimes  irregularly 
divided:  cells  oblong-fquare. — Carbacea  ;  foliaceous,  fub¬ 
divided,  with  a  fingle  layer  of  cells:  inhabits  the  coaft  of 
Scotland;  yeliowifh  brown  :  cells  large,  fub-pellucid  in 
the  middle,  above  ovate,  beneath  truncate,  the  walls  fur- 
rounding  them  appearing  to  be  formed  of  a  (lender  tube. 
— Frondiculofa ;  arms  frondefeent,  with  obtufe  crowded 
branches  thrice  divided,  and  a  (ingle  layerof  cells  ;  whitifli 
with  grey  ftuds  ;  inhabits  the  Indian  Ocean. — Papyracea  ; 
cruftaceous,  frondefeent,  with  a  wedge-fliaped  many-cleft 
fmgly  lamellate  frond  :  cells  oblong-rhombic  and  ringent 
at  the  top;  yellowifli,  roughifh  on  one  furface  :  inhabits 
the  Mediterranean. — Hirta-,  parafitical,  flat,  coriaceous, 
with  contracted  diftant  cells  ;  fulvous,  with  narrow  cells, 
brittle  :  inhabits  the  Greenland  feas,  on  the  fucus  no. 
dofus. — Membranacea  ;  parafitical,  membranaceous,  with 
oblong-quadrangular  cells  pointed  at  the  upper  projecting 
angles  ;  very  thin,  cinereous  or  vvhilifh  :  inhabits  the 
Britifti  and  North  Seas,  adhering  to  various  fub-marine 
fubftances. — Lineata  ;  parafitical,  flat,  foliaceous,  undi¬ 
vided,  with  oval  cells  in  tranfverfe  rows;  refembles  the 
laft,  but  the  cells  are  oval,  approximate,  eight-toothed, 
and  placed  in  tranfverfe  rows,  with  an  empty  fpace  be¬ 
tween  every  row  :  inhabits  the  ocean,  on  fuci. 

FLUTE,/!  [flufle,  flute,  Fr.  flayte,  Dut.J  A  mufical 
wind  inftrument ;  a  pipe  with  flops  for  the  fingers : 

The  foft  complaining/Zate 
In  dying  notes  di (covers 
The  woes  of  hopelefs  lovers 

Whofe  dirge  is  whifper’d  by  the  warbling  lute.  Dryden. 

The  flute  is  a  very  ancient  inftrument:  it  was  at  firft 
called  the  flute  a  bee,  from  be c,  an  old  Gaulifh  word  figni- 
fying  the  beak  of  a  bird  or  fowl,  but  more  efpecially  of 
a  cock;  the  term  flute  a  bee  muft  therefore  fignify  the 
beaked flute  ;  which  appears  very  proper,  on  comparing  it 
with  the  traverfe  or  German  flute.  The  word  flute  is  de¬ 
rived  from  fluta,  the  Latin  for  a  lamprey  or  fmall  eel  taken 
in  the  Sicilian  feas,  having  feven  holes  immediately  be¬ 
low  the  gills  on  each  fide,  the  precife  number  of  thofe  in 
the  front  of  the  common  flute. 

FLUTE-PLAYER,  artificial ;  fee  Automaton,  vol. 
ii.  p.  578. 

FLUTE,  or  Fluyt,  a  long-built  veftel,  with  flat  ribs 
or  floor-timbers,  round  behind,  and  fwelled  in  the  mid- 
die  ;  intended  chiefly  for  carrying  provifions  and  ftores 
in  fleets  or  fquadrons  ;  though  often  ufed  for  merchan¬ 
dize.  Hence  fliips  and  frigates  in  the  king’s  fervice, 
when  thus  laden,  are  (aid  to  be  armed  in  flute. 

FLUTE,  or  Fluting,  in  archite£lure,  perpendicular 
furrows  or  channels  cut  along  the  (haft  of  a  column  or 
pilafter.  They  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  firft  introduced 
in  imitation  of  the  plaits  of  women’s  robes ;  and  are  there- 
6  E  fore 
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fore  called  by  the  Latins  flriges  and  ruga.  The  French 
call  them  cannelures,  as  being  excavations  ;  and  we,  flutes 
or  flutings,  as  bearing  fonie  reiemblance  to  a  row  of  mufl- 
cal  inftruments  fo  called.  They  are  chiefly  adopted  in 
the  Ionic  order,  in  which  they  had  their  firft  rife  ;  though 
they  are  rfed  in  the  richer  orders,  as  the  Corinthian  and 
Conipofile  ;  but  rarely  in  the  Doric,  and  fcarcely  ever  in 
t  lie  Tufcan. 

To  FLUTE,  v.  n.  To  cut  columns  into  hollows. 

To  FLUT'TER,  v.  n.  [plotejian,  Sax.  flotter ,  Fr.]  To 
take  fhort  flights  with  great  agitation  of  the  wings. — As 
an  eagle  (lirreth  up  her  neft,  flutteret/i  over  her  young,  and 
fpreadeth  abroad  her  wings,  fo  the  Lord  alone  did  lead 
him.  Dent. — To  move  about  with  great  fhow  and  buflle 
without  confequence. — Excefs  muddles  the  belt  wit,  and 
only  makes  it  flutter  and  froth  high.  Grew. 

No  rag,  no  fcrap  of  all  the  beau  or  wit, 

That  once  fo  flutter'd,  and  that  once  fo  writ.  Pope. 

To  be  moved  with  quick  vibrations  or  undulations  ; 

Ye  fpirits !  to  your  charge  repair  ; 

The fluid ring  fan  be  Zephryetta’s  care.  Pope. 

They  the  tall  mad  above  the  veflel  rear, 

Or  teach  the flutt’ring  fail  to  float  in  air.  Odyjfey. 

To  be  in  agitation  ;  to  move  irregularly  ;  to  be  in  a  flate 
of  uncertainty. — It  is  impoflible  that  men  fliould  certainly 
difcover  the  agreement  or  difcernment  of  ideas,  whilft 
their  thoughts  flutter  about,  or  flick  only  in  founds  of 
doubtful  fignification.  Locke. 

Efleem  we  thefe,  my  friends  !  event  and  chance, 

Produc’d  by  atoms  from  the] i fluttering  dance  !  Prior. 

To  FLUT'TER,  v.  a.  To  drive  in  diforder;  like  a 
flock  of  birds  fuddenly  roofed  ; 

Like  an  eagle  in  a  dovecote,  I 

Flutter’d  your  Volfcians  in  Corioli.  Shakcfper.re. 

To  hurry  the  mind. — To  diforder  the  pofltion  of  any 
thing. 

FLUT'TER,/  Vibration ;  undulation;  quick  and  ir¬ 
regular  motion. — An  infinite  variety  of  motions  are  to  be 
made  ufe  of  in  the  flutter  of  a  fan:  there  is  the  angry 
flutter ,  the  mode  ([flutter,  and  the  timorous /utter.  Spe&at'or. 
— Hurry;  tumult;  diforder  of  mind. — Confufion  ;  irre¬ 
gular  pofltion. 

FLUTTERING,  /  Agitation : 

And  all  the  horrors  that  the  guilty  feel, 

With  anxious//ute’rh/a,jwake  theguiltlefs  bread .Armflrong. 

FLUVAN'NA,  a  county  of  the  American  States,  in 
Virginia,  bounded  north  by  Albemarle,  north-eafl  by 
Louifa,  euft  by  Goochland,  weft  by  Amherft,  and  Couth 
by  Fluvanna  or  James  river,  which  divides  it  from  Buck¬ 
ingham.  It  is  twenty-two  miles  long,  and  twenty 
broad,  and  contains  3921  inhabitants.  There  is  great 
plenty  of  marble,  both  white  and  variegated  with  blue, 
red,  and  purple,  veins,  bounding  James  river,  at  the 
mouth  of  Rockfifh  ;  where  it  forms  a  vaft  precipice,  over¬ 
hanging  the  navigable  part  of  the  river. 

FLU'VIAN,  a  river  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  which  runs 
into  the  fea,  in  the  Gulf  of  Rofes. 

FLUVI A'LIS,  fl.  in  botany.  See  Natas. 

FLUVIA'TIC,  adj.  [fluviaticus,  Lat.]  Belonging  to 
rivers. 

FLUVI A'TILE,  adj.  [ fluvius ,  Lat.  a  river.]  Belong¬ 
ing  to  a  river,  growing  in  or  near  a  river.  Scott. — Not  much, 
vjed. 

FLUVI'OSE,  adj.  [ fluvius,  Lat.  a  river.]  Flowing, 
flowing  much.  Scott. — Little  ufed. 

FLUX,/,  \fluxus,  Lat.  flux,  Fr.  ]  The  add  of  flowing ; 
palfage.— The  Ample  and  primary  motion  of  fire  is  flux, 
in  a  dir  61  line  from  the  centre  of  the  fuel  to  its  circum¬ 
ference.  Digby. — The  (late  of  pafling  away  and  giving 
place  to  others. — Languages,  like  our  bodies,  are  in  a  per¬ 
petual  flux,  and  (land  in  need  of  recruits  to  fupply  thofe 
words  that  are  continually  falling.  Felton.-^ Any  flow  or 
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iflue  of  matter. — Quinces  flop  fluxes  of  blood.  Ar  but  knot. 
— Dyfentery  ;  difeafe  in  which  the  bowels  are  excoriated 
and  bleed;  bloody  flux  : 

Eat  eaftern  fpice,  fecure 

From  burning/zAW  and  hot  calenture.  Llallifax. 

Excrement ;  that  which  falls  from  bodies.-— Civet  is  the 
very  uncleanly  flux  of  a  cat.  Shakeflpeare. — Concourfe  5 
confluence: 

Left  and  abandon’d  of  his  velvet  friends  ; 

’Tis  right,  quoth  he  ;  thus  mifery  doth  part 

The  flux  of  company,  Shakeflpeare. 


FLUX,  adj.  [fluxus,  Lat.]  Unconflant  ;  not  durable  5 
maintained  by  a  conftant  fuceeflion  of  parts. 

To  FLUX,  v.  a.  To  melt. — To  falivate  ;  to  evacuate.- 
by  fpitting. — He  might  fafhionably  and  genteelly  have 
been  duelled  or  fluxed  into  another  world.  South. 

FLUX,/  in  hydrography,  a  regular  and  periodical  mo¬ 
tion  of  tire  fea,  happening  twice  in  twenty-four  hours  and 
forty-eight  minutes,  nearly  ;  in  which  time  the  water  is 
raifed,  and  driven  violently  againft  the  fliores.  The  flux, 
or  flow,  is  one  of  the  motions  of  the  tide  :  the  other,  by 
which  the  water  finks  and  retires,  being  called  the  reflux,, 
or  ebb.  See  the  article  Tide. — Between  the  flux  and  re¬ 
flux  there  is  a  kind  of  reft  or  ceffation,  of  about  half  an, 
hour  ;  during  which  time  the  water  is  at  its  greatcfl, 
height,  called  high-water.— -The  flux  of  the  fea  follows 
chiefly  the  courfe  of  the  moon  ;  and  is  always  higheft 
and  greatefl  at  new  and  full  moons,  particularly  near  the 
time  of  the  equinoxes.  In  fome  parts,  as  at  Mount  St, 
Michael,  it  rifes  eighty  or  ninety  feet,  though  in  the  open 
fea  it  never  rifes  above  a  foot  or  two  ;  and  in  fome  places,, 
as  about  the  Morea,  there  is  no  flux  at  all.  It  runs  up 
fome  rivers  above  1  20  miles :  though  up  the  river  Thames 
it  goes  only  about  eighty,  viz.  near  to  Kingfton  in  Surry. 
Above  London-bridge,  the  water  flows  four  hours,  and 
ebbs  eight  ;  and  below  the  bridge,  it  flows  five  hours,  and 
ebbs  feven. 

FLUX,/,  a  fubftance  ufed  to  affift  the  fufion  of  mi-  . 
nerals.  In  the  large  way,  lime-ftone  or  fufible  fpar  are 
the  fluxes  ;  but  in  fmall  allays,  or  chemical  experiments,, 
the  fluxes,  confift  of  alkalis,  which  render  the  earthy 
mixtures  fufible,  by  converting  them  into  glafs,  or  glafs. 
into  powder.  Alkaline  fluxes  are  of  three  kinds;  the 
crude,  the  white,  and  the  black.  Crude  flux,  is  a  mixture 
of  nitre  and  tartar,  which  is  put  into  the  crucible  with  the 
mineral  intended  to  be  fufed.  The  detonation  of  the 
nitre  with  the  inflammable  matter  of  tire  tartar  is  of  fer- 
vice  in  fome  operations  ;  though  generally  it  is  attended 
with  inconvenience  on  account  of  the  fwelling  of  the 
materials,  which  may  throw  them  out  of  the  veflel,  if 
proper  care  be  not  taken.  White  flux,  is  formed  by  pro- 
jedting  equal  parts  of  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  tartar,  by. 
moderate  portions  at  a  time,  into  an  ignited  crucible.  In 
the  detonation  which  enfues,  the  nitrous  acid  is  decom- 
pofed,  and  flies  off  with  the  vegetable  acid,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  conlifts  of  the  vegetable  alkali  in  a  date  of  con- 
fiderable  purity.  Black  flux  only  differs  from  the  preceding 
in  the  proportion  of  its  ingredients.  In  this  the  weight 
of  tine  tartar  is  double  that  of  the  nitre  ;  on  which  ac¬ 
count  the  combuftion  is  incomplete,  and  a  confiderable 
portion  of  the  acid  and  tartar  is  decompofed  by  the  mere 
heat,  and  leaves  a  quantity  of  coal  behind,  on  which  the 
black  colour  depends.  It  is  generally  ufed  where  metallic 
ores  are  intended  to  be  reduced.  There  is  danger  of  lofs, 
however,  in  the  treatment  of  fulphureous  ores  with  alka¬ 
line  fluxes  :  for,  though  much  of  the  fulphur  may  be 
diflipated  by  roafting,  yet  that  which  remains  will  form 
an  hepar  with  the  alkali^  which  is  a  moll  powerful  folvent 
of  metallic  bodies.  The  advantage  of  Morveau’s  reduc¬ 
ing  flux  feems  to  depend  on  its  containing  no  uncombined 
alkali.  It  is  made  of  eight  parts  of  pulverized  glafs,  one 
of  calcined  borax,  and  half  a  part  of  powder  of  charcoal. 
Care  muff  be  taken  to  ufe  a  glafs  which  contains  no  lead. 
See  Chemistry,  vol.iv.  p.  239. 
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FLUXTBI'LITY,  f.  The  (late  or  quality  of  being 
fiuxible.  Scott. 

FLUX'I  BLE,  adj.  Capable  of  being  fluxed.  Not  much 
itfed. 

fjLUXTBLENESS,/  The  (late  of  being  fluxible.  Scott. 

FLUXI'LITY,  f.  [fluxus,  Lat.]  Eadnefs  of  reparation 
of  parts;  poflibili’ty  of  liquefaction. — Experiments  feem 
to  teach,  that  the  fuppofed  averfation  of  nature  to  vacuum 
is  but  accidental,  or  in  confequence,  partly  of  the  weight 
and  fluidity,  or  at  leaftfluxility,  of  the  bodies  here  below. 
Boyle. 

FLUX'ION,  f.  [  fluxio,  from  fluo,  Lat.  ]  The  aft  or 
movement  of  a  flowing  body  ;  the  matter  that  flows.  In 
mathematics,  it  is  applied  to  the  analyfis  of  variable  quan¬ 
tities  ;  or  to  the  method  of  finding  a  quantity  from  its 
rates  of  increafe  or  decreafe.  Mod  foreign  writers  define 
this  as  the  method  of  differences,  or  differentials,  being 
the  analyfis  of  indefinitely  frnall  quantities,  which  taken 
an  infinite  number  of  times,  make  a  finite  quantity.  But 
our  Englifli  mathematicians  confider  all  quantities  as  ge¬ 
nerated  by  motion  ;  as  a  line  by  the  flux  or  motion  of  a 
point ;  or  a  furface  generated  by  the  flux  of  a  line.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  variable  quantities  are  called  fluents,  or 
flowing  quantities;  and  the  method  of  finding  either  the 
fluxion,  or  the  fluent,  the  method  of  fluxions.  Leibnitz 
conliders  the  fame  infinitely  fmall  quantities  as  the  diffe¬ 
rences,  or  differentials,  of  quantities;  and  the  method  of 
finding  thefe  differences,  he  calls  the  differential  calculus-, 
whence  foreign  geometricians  have  adopted  thefe  terms: 
the  two  methods,  however,  are  effentiaily  the  fame. 

The  method  of  fluxions  is  unqueffionably  one  of  the 
fublimetl  difeoveries  of  the  feventeenth  century  ;  and  it 
owes  its  invention  to  the  immortal  Newton.  That  honour, 
however,  was  long  difputed  by  the  celebrated  Leibnitz; 
and  the  partifans  on  each  fide  became  embroiled  in  a  vio¬ 
lent  controverfy  on  the  fubjcdl,  till  at  length  an  applica¬ 
tion  was  made  by  Leibnitz  himfelf  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  to  decide  the  claim.  The  prefident,  on  this 
important  oecafion, 1  appointed  a  committee  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  inveftigate  all  the  letters,  papers,  and  documents, 
that  related  to  the  point ;  and,  after  a  very  ffriCl  exami¬ 
nation  and  enquiry,  they  gave  in  their  report  as  follows  : 
4‘  That  Mr.  Leibnitz  was  in  London  in  1673,  and  kept  a 
correfpondence  with  Mr.  Collins  by  means  of  Mr.  Olden- 
burgh,  till  September  167 6,  when  he  returned  from  Paris 
to  Hanover  by  way  of  London  and  Amfferdam:  that  it 
did  not  appear  that  Mr.  Leibnitz  knew  any  thing  of  the 
differential  calculus  before  his  letter  of  the  21ft  of  June 
1677,  which  was  a  year  after  a  copy  of  a  letter,  written 
by  Newton  in  1672,  had  been  fent  to  Paris  to  be  commu¬ 
nicated  to  him,  and  above  four  years  after  Mr.  Collins 
.began  to  communicate  that  letter  to  his  correfpondents  ; 
in  which  the  method  of  fluxions  was  fufnciently  explained, 
to  let  a  man  of  his  fagacity  into  the  whole  matter:  and 
that  fir  Ifaac  Newton  had  even  invented  his  method  be¬ 
fore  the  year  1669,  and  confequently  fifteen  years  before 
M.  Leibnitz- had  given  any  thing  on  the  fubjeCt  in  the 
Leiptic  A6ls,  or  in  any  other  publication.” — Hence  they 
unanimoutly  concluded,  that  the  fluxionary  calculus  owed 
its  difeovery  to  fir  Ifaac  Newton. 

In  the  following  Treatife  we  do  not  propofe  to  alter  fir 
Ifaac  Newton’s  'notion  of  a  fluxion,  but  to  explain  and 
demonflrate  his  method  by  deducing  it  from  a  few  felf- 
evident  truths  ;  and,  in  treating  of  it,  to  abftradl  from  all 
principles  and  poftulates  that  may  require  the  imagining 
any  other  quantities  but  fuch  as  may  be  eafily  conceived 
to  have  a  real  exiftence.  We  (hall  not  confider  any  part 
of  fpace  or  time  as  indivifible,  or  infinitely  little;  but  we 
(hall  confider  a  point  as  a  term  or  limit  of  a  line,  and 
a  moment  as  a  term  or  limit  of  time  :  nor  (hall  we  re- 
folve  curve  lines,  or  curvilinea!  (paces,  into  redtilineal 
elements  of  any  kind.  In  delivering  the  principles  of 
this  method,  <ve  apprehend  it  is  better  to  avoid  fuch 
fuppofitions  :  but  after  thefe  are  demonftrated,  (hort  and 
concife  ways  of  fpeaking,  though  lefs  accurate,  may  be 
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permitted,  when  there  is  no  hazard  of  our  introducing 
any  uncertainty  or  obfeurity  into  the  fcience  from  the  ufe 
of  them,  or  of  involving  it  in  difputes.  In  the  doilrine 
of  fluxions  which  we  propofe  to  explain,  we  have  recourfe 
to  the  genelis  of  quantities,  and  either  deduce  their  rela¬ 
tions,  by  comparing  the  powers  which  are  conceived  to 
generate  them;  or,  by  comparing  the  quantities  that  are 
generated,  we  difeover  the  relations  of  thefe  powers,  and 
of  any  quantities  that  are  fuppofed  to  be  reprefented  by 
them.  The  power  by  which  magnitudes  are  conceived 
to  be  generated  in  geometry,  is  motion  .•  and  therefore  we 
mud  begin  with  fome  account  of  it. 

No  quantities  are  more  clearly  conceived  by  us  than 
the  limited  parts  of  fpace  and  time.  They  confitt  indeed 
always  of  parts;  but  of  fuch  as  are  perfectly  uniform  and 
fimilar.  Thofe  of  fpace  exifl  together  ;  thofe  of  time  flow 
continually:  but  by  motion  they  become  the  meafures  of 
each  other  reciprocally.  The  parts  of  fpace  are  perma¬ 
nent  ;  but,  being  deferibed  fucceflively  by  motion,  the 
fpace  may  be  conceived  to  flow  as  the  time.  The  time 
is  ever  perifhing;  but  an  image  or  reprefentation  of  it  is 
preferved  and  prefented  to  us  at  once  in  the  fpace  de¬ 
feribed  by  the  motion.  Time  is  conceived  to  flow  always 
in  an  uniform  courfe,  that  ferves  to  meafure  the  changes 
of  all  things.  When  the  fpace  deferibed  by  motion  flows 
as  the  time,  fo  that  equal  parts  of  fpace  are  deferibed  in 
any  equal  parts  of  the  time,  the  motion  is  uniform  ;.  and 
the  velocity  is  meafured  by  the  fpace  that  is  deferibed  in 
any  given  time.  As  this  fpace  may  be  conceived  to  be 
greater  or  lefs,  and  to  be  fufceptible  of  all  degrees  of 
affignable  magnitude  ;  fo  may  the  velocity  of  the  motion 
by  which  we  fuppofe  the  fpace  to  be  always  deferibed  in 
a  given  time.  The  velocity  of  an  uniform  motion  is  the 
fame  at  any  term  of  the  time  during  which  it  continues  ; 
but  motion  is  fufceptible  of  the  fame  variations  with  other 
quantities,  and  the  velocity  in  other  inflances  may  increafe 
or  decreafe  while  the  time  increafes.  In  thefe  cafes,  how¬ 
ever,  the  velocity  at  any  term  of  the  time  is  accurately 
meafured  by  the  fpace  that  would  be  deferibed  in  a  given 
time,  if  the  motion, were  to  be  continued  uniformly  from 
that  term. 

Any  fpace  and  time  being  given,  a  velocity  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  which  that  fpace  may  be  deferibed  in  that  given., 
time;  and,  converfeiy,  a  velocity  being  given,  the  fpace 
which  would  he  deferibed  by  it  in  any  given  time  is  alfo 
determined.  This  being  evident,  it  does  not  feem  to  be- 
neceffary,  in  pure  geometry,  to  enquire  further  what  is 
the  nature  of  this  power,  affedlion,  or  mode,  which  is 
called  velocity,  and  is  commonly  aferibed  to  the  body  that 
is  fuppofed  to  move.  It  feems  to  be  fufticient  for  our 
purpoie,  that,  while  a  body  is  fuppofed  in  motion,  it  mud 
be  conceived  to  have  fome  velocity  or  other  at  any  term 
of  the  time  during  which  it  moves  ;  and  that  we  can  de- 
monftrate  accurately  what  are  the  meafures  of  this  velo¬ 
city  at  any  term,  in  the  enquiries  that  belong  to  this 
dodlrine. 

There  are  two  fundamental  principles  of  this  method. 
The  firil  is,  that,  when  the  quantities  which  are  gene¬ 
rated  are  always  equal  to  each  other,  the  generating 
motions  muff  be  always  equal.  The  fecond  is  the  cbn- 
verfe  of  the  firil,  that,  when  the  generating  motions 
are  always  equal  to  each  other,  the  quantities  that  are 
generated  in  the  fame  time  muff  be  always  equal .  The 
firff:  is  the  foundation  of  the  direB  method  of  fluxions; 
the  fecond  of  the  inverfe  method.  When  any  quantity  is 
propofed,  all  others  of  the  fame  kind  may  be  conceived 
to  be  generated  from  it ;  fuch  as  are  greater  than  it,  by 
fuppofing  it  to  be  increafed  ;  fuch  as  are  lefs,  by  fuppo¬ 
fing  it  to  be  diminilhed.  In  the  common  arithmetic,  in¬ 
teger  numbers  are  conceived  to  be  produced  by  adding  a 
given  quantity  or  unit  to  itfelf  continually  ;  and  fractions 
are  produced  by  fuppofing  it  to  bedivide4  into  Inch  parts 
as  by  a  like  addition  would  generate  the  given  quantity 
itfelf.  But  in  geometry,  that  all  degrees  of  magnitude 
may  be  produced,  and  in  fuch  a  way  as  may  found  a  gene¬ 
ral 
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ral  method  of  deriving  their  afFe£Vions  from  their  geneiis, 
vve  conceive  the  quantities  to  be  increafed  and  diminifhed, 
or  to  be  wholly  generated  by  motion,  or  by  a  continual 
flux  analogous  to  it.  The  quantity  that  is  thus  generated 
is  fetid  to  [flow,  and  is  hence  called  a  fluent. 

METHOD  of  FLUXIONS. 

Definitions. — i.  Every  quantity  is  here  confidered 
as  generated  by  motion  ;  a  line  by  the  motion  of  a  point ; 
a  furface  by  the  motion  of  a  line;  a  folid  by  the  motion 
of  a  furface. — Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  in  the  Introduction  to 
his  Quadrature  of  Curves,  obferves,  that  “  thefe  genefes 
really  take  place  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  are  daily 
feen  in  the  motion  of  bodies.  And  after  this  manner,  the 
ancients,  by  drawing  moveable  right  lines  along  immove¬ 
able  right  lines,  taught  the  geneiis  of  rectangles.” 

2.  The  quantity  thus  generated  is  called  the  fluent,  or 
flowing  quantity. 

3.  T  he  velocities  with  which  flowing  quantities  increafe 
or  decreafe  at  any  point  of  time,  are  called  the  fluxions  of 
thofe  quantities  at  that  inftant. 

Cor.  1.  As  the  velocities  are  in  proportion  to  the  in¬ 
crements  or  decrements  uniformly  generated  in  a  given 
time,  fuch  increments  or  decrements  will  reprefent  the 
fluxions. — This  is  agreeable  to  fir  Ifaac  Newton’s  ideas 
on  the  fubjecl.  He  fays,  “  I  fought  a  method  of  deter¬ 
mining  quantities  from  the  velocities  of  the  motions  or 
increments  with  which  they  are  generated;  and  calling 
thefe  velocities  of  the  motions  or  increments, fluxions,  and 
the  generated  quantities  fluents,  1  fell  by  degrees  upon 
the  method  of  fluxions.” 

Cor.  2.  ITence,  as  any  given  time  may  be  aflumed,  the 
fluxion  is  not  an  abfolute  but  a  relative  quantity.  When 
we  have  feveral  cotemporary  fluxions,  we  may  alfume  one 
fluxdon  what  we  pleafe,  and  thence  determine  the  values 
of  the  others.  Thus,  if  x  and y  increafe  uniformly,  and 
if  x  increafe  by  p  in  the  time  that  y  increafes  by  q,  then 
the  cotemporary  increments  of  xandj  will  be  p  and  q, 
2 p  and  jj,  3  p  and  3  q,  &c.  hence,  if  p  be  affirmed  the 
fluxion  of  x,  the  fluxion  of  y  will  be  y;  if  the  former 
fluxion  be  2 p,  the  latter  will  be  2 q,  See.  Sec. 

Cor.  3.  A  conflant  quantity  has  no  fluxion. 

4.  The  fir  ft  letters,  a,  b,  c,  See.  of  the  alphabet  are 
ufually  put  for  conftant  quantities,  and  the  laft  v,  zo,  x, 
y,  z,  for  variable  ones ;  and  they  are  to  be  thus  under- 
ftood,  unlefs  the  contrary  be  exprefled. 

5.  The  fluxion  of  a  limple  quantity  as  x,  is  exprefled 
by  placing  a  point  over  it,  thus  x. 

To  find  the  FLUXIONS  of  QUANTITIES. 

Prop.  I. — If  two  quantities  increafe  or  decreafe  uniformly, 
the  increments  or  decrements  generated  in  a  given  time  will  be 
as  their  fluxions. 

6.  This  appears  from  Art.  3.  Cor.  1. 

Prop.  II. — If  one  quantity  increafe  uniformly,  and  another 
of  the  fame  kind  increafe  with  an  accelerated  or  retarded  velocity , 
and  two  increments  be  affumed  which  are  generated  in  the  fame 
time  ;  if  thofe  increments  be  diminifhed  till  they  vanifh,  that  ratio 
to  which  they  approach  as  their  limit  is  the  ratio  of  the  fluxions 
of  thofe  quantities. 

7.  Let  the  line  FK  be  deferibed  with  an  uniform  velo¬ 
city,  and  AZ  with  an  accelerated  velocity,  and  let  the 
increments  Gr,  Pm,  be  generated  in  the  fame  time  ;  let 
alfo  Pv  be  the  increment  that  would  have  been  generated 


A _ _ _ P  ffl  Z 

in  the  fame  time,  if  the  velocity  at  P  had  been  continued 
uniform;  then  by  Prop.  1.  the  fluxions  of  FK,  AZ  at 
the  points  G  and  P  will  be  reprefented  by  Gs  and  Py. 
Let  v  be  the  velocity  with  which  Gs  is  deferibed,  and  V 
the  velocity  with  which  Pv  is  deferibed,  and  let  the  ve- 
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locity  at  m  be  V-pr;  then  vm  is  the  increment  which  is 
deferibed  in  confequence  of  the  increafe  r  of  vel.  city 
finee  the  deferibing  point  left  P.  Now  let  Pm  be  de¬ 
feribed  with  the  uniform  velocity  V  +  ra  in  the  fame  time 
that  Py  and  Pa;,  are  deferibed;  then  it  is  manifeft,  that 
this  uniform  velocity  muft  be  between  the  velocities  at 
P  and  at  m,  that  is,  V-pw  is  greater  than  V  and  lefts  than 
V+r,  or  zo  is  greater  than  0  and  lefs  than  r.  Alfo,  finee 
the  fpaces  deferibed  in  the  fame  time  are  as  the  veloci¬ 
ties,  V  :  V-fa;  ::  Py  :  Pm:  Now  diminifli  the  times  in 
which  thefe  increments  are  deferibed  ;  then  as  the  points 
v  and  m  approach  to  P,  Py  will  continue  to  be  deferibed 
with  the  uniform  velocity  V ;  but  r  will  be  diminifhed, 
and  by  diminifhing  the  time  till  it  becomes  indefinitely 
fmall,  r  will  become  indefinitely  fmall  ;  but  vm  is  de¬ 
feribed  in  confequence  of  this  increafe  r  of  velocity  ; 
hence,  when  r  becomes  indefinitely  fmall  in  refpedt  to  V, 
the  fpace  vm  muft  become  indefinitely  fmall  in  refpedt  to 
Py;  therefore  the  ratio  Py  :  Pm  is,  in  that  ftate,  indefi¬ 
nitely  near  to  a  ratio  of  equality  ;  but  it  is  manifeft  that 
it  can  never  become  accurately  a  ratio  of  equality,  be- 
caufe  vm  will  not  vanifh  until  Py  and  Pm  vanifh  ;  confe- 
quently  the  ratio  of  the  adtual  increments  Gs  :  Pm  can 
never  actually  exprefs  the  ratio  of  the  fluxions,  that  ratio 
being  exprefled  by  the  ratio  of  Gs  :  Py.  Let  us  then 
confider,  what  ratio  Py  :  Pm  approaches  as  its  limit,  when 
we  make  the  time  in  which  the  increments  are  deferibed, 
and  confequently  the  increments  themfelves,  vanifh.  In 
every  ftate  of  thefe  increments,  V  :  V-pzv  : :  Py  :  Pm  ;  and 
by  continually  diminifhing  the  time,  and  confequently 
the  increments,  we  diminifli  r,  and  confequently  zo,  but 
V  remains  conftant ;  it  is  manifeft,  therefore,  that  the 
ratio  of  V  :  V -p zo,  and  confequently  that  or  Py  :  Pm, 
continually  approaches  to  a  ratio  of  equality,  agreeable 
to  what  we  have  already  (hewn ;  and  when  the  time,  and 
confequently  the  increments,  become  actually  —  o,  then 
r=o  ;  confequently  wr=o  :  therefore  the  limit  of  the  ra¬ 
tio  of  Py  :  Pm  becomes  that  of  V  :  V,  a  ratio  of  equality. 
Hence,  the  limit  of  the  ratio  of  Gs  :  Pm  is  the  fame  as  the 
limit  of  ratio  of  Gs  :  Py,  or  as  Gs  :  Py,  that  ratio  being 
conftant ;  that  is,  the  limiting  ratio  of  the  increments  is  the 
ratio  of  the  fluxions. 

The  fame  is  manifeftly  true  for  the  limiting  ratio  of 
the  decrements  of  two  quantities  ;  for,,  conceiving  the 
deferibing  points  to  move  backwards,  and  to  be  retarded 
by  the  fame  law,  the  decrements  sG,  mP,  in  this  cafe  be¬ 
come  the  fame  as  the  increments  in  the  other  ;  confe¬ 
quently  their  limiting  ratio  will  exprefs  the  ratio  of  the 
fluxions  at  G  and  P,  or  the  rate  at  which  FG,  AP,  are, 
at  that  inftant,  decreafing. 

Cor.  t  .  Hence,  the  limiting  ratio  of  the  increments  or 
decrements  of  two  quantities  which  are  both  generated  by 
variable  velocities,  will  be  the  ratio  of  their  fluxions. 
And  as  the  velocities  with  which  thefe  two  lines  increafe 
or  decreafe  may  be  made  to  agree  with  the  rate  of  in¬ 
creafe  or  decreafe  of  any  two  like  quantities,  the  propo- 
fition  muft  be  true  for  quantities  of  any  kind. 

Cor.  2.  As  the  limiting  ratio  of  the  increments  is  the 
ratio  of  the  fluxions,  it '’is  manifeft  that  when  the  incre¬ 
ments  are  in  an  increafing  or  decreafing  ftate,"  the  fluxions 
will  be  increafing  or  decreafing. 

8.  It  has  been  laid,  that  when  the  increments  are  ac¬ 
tually  vanifhed,  it  is  abf'urd  to  talk  of  any  ratio  between 
them.  It  is  true;  but  we  fpeak  not  here  of  any  ratio 
then  exifting  between  the  quantities,  but  of  that  ratio  to 
which  they  have  approached  as  their  limit ;  and  that  ra¬ 
tio  ftill  remains.  Thus,  let  the  increments  of  two  quan¬ 
tities  be  denoted  by  <*x2 -pyzx  and  bx2-\-nx\  then  the  limit 
of  their  ratio,  when  x— o,  is  m  :  n  ;  for  ax1 -\-rnx  :  bx2  flnx 

axfm  :  bx-\-n  ::  (when  x=o)  m  :  n.  As  the  quantities 
therefore  approach  to  nothing,  the  ratio  approaches  to 
that  of  m  :  n  as  its  limit.  Hence,  if  m—n ,  the  limit  of  this 
ratio  is  a  ratio  of  equality.  We  mult  therefore  be  care¬ 
ful  to  diftinguifh  between  the  ratio  of  two  evanelcent 
quantities  and  the  limit  of  their  ratio  j  the  former  ratio 
^  never 
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never  arriving  at  the  latter,  as  the  quantities  vanifh  at  Rule: — Multiply  by  the  index,  diminilh  the  index  by 

the  inftant  that  fuch  a  circumftance  is  about  to  take  unity,  and  multiply  by  the  fluxion  of  the  root. 


Ex.  i.  The  fluxion  of  x3  is  <)x3x_. 

Ex.  2.  The  fluxion  of  jy5  is  i sy^y. 

Ex.  3.  The  fluxion  of  -yf  is  —y  f  ji 
2  14/ 

Ex,  4.  The  fluxion  of — XT*: 

9  99 

Ex.  5.  The  fluxion  of  4  nj1  ;s  U.Vfv. 

7  x  °3 


6  y, 

tW: 

-  Ji£_. 

"  99*TT 


place. 

Prop.  III. — If  the Jluxion  of  x  he  denoted  by  x,  the fuxion 
of  ax  will  be  ax. 

9.  For  if  x  increafe  uniformly,  ax  will  alfo  increafe 
uniformly,  and  a  times  as  ,faft ;  hence,  by  Prop.  1.  the 
fluxion  of  the  latter  will  be  a  times  greater  than  that  of 
the  former,  or  it  will  be  ax. 

Cor.  Hence,  in  taking  the  fluxion  of  a  variable  quan¬ 
tity  multiplied  into  a  conflant  one,  the  conffant  multi¬ 
plier  is  retained. 

Prop.  IV. — The  fuxion  of  xdz  a  is  x. 

,0  For  «  being  conflant,  and  only  connected  to  *  by  roo7is  a,+x.,  and  its  fluxion  hence,  the  fluxion 

the  (igns  +  or  — ,  it  cioes  not  affect  the  increajc  or  decreaje  ...  -  —  .  — ; -  ,  . 

of  the  quantity  ;  therefore  the  fluxion  is  the  fame  as  the  ie(llllled  ls  3X«  --r*VX  2 xx—a^-fx^l-X  5-v.v.  ^ _ 

fluxion  of  x,  or  it  is  x.  Ex.  7.  What  is  the  fluxion  of  or  of  a--\-x2\i  ? 

Cor.  Hence,  conflant  quantities  connected  to  varia-  Here  the  root  is  c2 -f-.v-,  and  its  fluxion  i.v  v ;  hence,  the 
ble  ones  by  the  figns  -j-  or  — ,  difappear  when  the  fluxions . 
are  taken. 

Prop.  V. — Given  (x  J  the  fluxion  of  x ,  to  find  the  fuxion  of 
x”,  n  being  a  whole  number. 

11.  Let  x  increafe  uniformly  by  v  and  become  x+v, 
then  will  x”  become  x -j- v b  ;  but  by  the  Elements  of  Al- 


Ex.  6.  What  is  the  fluxion  of  &2"-j-.v2 )3  ?  Here  the 


fluxion  is  -Xa'X-v"] 
2 


X  2  ,vi  - 


c24-v-ii 


gebra,  p.  294.  x  +  nt  =zx"  +  nx"  iv+n.- 


-x”~ 


*v  +  , 


Ex.  8.  What  is  the  fluxion  of  Here  the 

root  is  x2-{-y2,  and  its  fluxion  zxx-\-ivy ;  hence,  the 

fluxion  required  is  -xr  x  2,v.v fl- 21 j—  3 X a 2 -hr ^ 2 


X  x-j i-\-yy. 

Ex.  9.  What  is  the  fluxion  of  ,r  -j-jp)!  ?  Here  the  root  is 
x-\ ~y,  and  its  11  uxion  ;  hence  the  fluxion  required  is 
2  X*+7X-v+j. 


See.  and  if  from  this  quantity  we  take  x" ,  there  remains 
_  n — 1  _ 

nxn  iv-\-n. — - — x"  2<y2  +  ,  See.  for  the  cotemporary  in¬ 
crement  of  x” ;  but  although  x  increafe  uniformly  by  v,  _____ 

x"  does  not  increafe  uniformly  ;  for  if  in  the  increment  of  Ex.  10.  What  is  the  fluxion  of  a5-J-\5 12  ?  Here  the 

x ”  weT'ubftitute  1,  2,  3,  See.  fora,  and  take  the  differences  root  is  a5-\-xs,  and  its  fluxion  sv4.v;  hence,  the  fluxion 

of  the  refults,  thefe  differences  will  not  be  equal ;  hence,  4  . 

to  get  the  ratio  of  the  fluxion  of  x  to  the  fluxion-of  x ’•  we  required  is  -  X<254-a5  [ — 2x  5x4L: 

muff,  according  to  Prop.  2.  take  the  limiting  ratio  of  the  2 

increments.  Now  the  increment  of  x  :  the  increment  of 


x''  ::  v  :  nx"  iv  +  n. - xn~ 

2 


2v2  +  ,  See.  :: 


_1  +  n. 


Ex.  11.  What  is  the  fluxion  of 


2  Xa6-|-.v5  !&• 

1 

Hi?  This  quan- 


— fxn  2v  +  ,  See.  and  to  get  the  limiting  ratio  of  thefe 

increments,  we  muff  make  v— o,  in  which  cafe  the  ratio 
becomes  1  :  nx “  *,  which  therefore  expreffes  the  ratio 

of  the  fluxion  of  x  to  the  fluxion  of  x " ;  but  x  denotes 


a*-\-x- 

tity  becomes  and  the  root  is  whofe 

fluxion  is  axx ;  hence,  the  fluxion  required  is  — -x 


a-  -f-x“ 


- — 1-4 


X  2XX ■—  — 


In  like  manner,  bring 


9  Xa.+*. 

the  fluxion  of  x,  therefore  nx"  'i  reprefents  the  cotem-  any  quantity  from  the  denominator  up  to  the  numerator. 


porary  fluxion  of  x". 

If  n—o,  x"—i  a  conffant  quantity  ;  therefore  by  Art.  3. 
Cor.  3.  it  has  no  fluxion. 

Prop.  VI. — To  find  the  fluxion  of  x”>  m  and  n  being  any 
whole  numbers. 

12.  Put y—x",  then  ym—xn ;  hence,  by  taking  the 

71  Xn  *  X 

fluxions  my"!  f—nx"  1x,  .  ’  ■  j  =2  (by  fubfti- 


mym~ 


r  ■  ,  .  „  nx"  -  * 

tilting  for  y  its  value  in  terms  of  x) - =- 


by  changing  the  flgn  of  the  index,  and  then  proceed  by 
the  rule. 

Ex.  12.  What  is  the  fluxion  of  ax-  +by3-\-cz4f  ?  Here 
the  root  is  ax2Arby3fl-cz* ,  and  its  fluxion  zaxx-fflyfi-fl 

4cz3z;  hence,  the  fluxion  required  is  -y.ax" -fiby3  f-cz^ 

_ _  3 

X  2axx-\-T>byf-\-\cz3i.. 

13.  What  is  the  fluxion  of  f  •  Eut  K~ 

f  x*-\-\J then  ss2— x"->rx/  f-y-y  now  the  fluxion 

of  s/a2-{-y"-,  or  of  a2  fy |s  -  x  1  2  X  V)' — 


=  -  X  at 
m 


Cor.  Let  the  root  be  a  compound  quantity  as  am-]-xm, 


to  find  the  fluxion  of  Put  y—am  +  x:’ |",  then  y 

mx' 
ny 


a2+y2<~ixyy ;  hence,  22;4—  sX.vji’,  there- 

£  ^ _  2xx-\-a"--\-y2]  iX..VV _ 2.vi--^-(r-’  -p.vN  h  X9'V» 

2Z  a\J  x'-\\J  a.-fi-y2  ■  . 

Prop.  VII.— To  find  the  fuxion  of  a  produB  :y. 

_  „M  14.  The  fluxion  of  xfy1 ,  by  the  laft  rule,  is  2 X A‘ Jr>’ 

and  nr  1j=mx’n  hence,  j—  —————  —  x txx+zxy+yx+zyy ;  alfo,  x+y*=.x*+2xy+y*, 

whole  fluxion  is  2xxfi-  the  fluxion  of  2xy-\-2yy ;  make  theie 
two  values  of  the  fluxion  of  v-|-y2  equal  to  each  other; 
omit  the  n r ft  and  laft  terms  which  are  common  to  both, 

_  _  and  we  have  the  fluxion  of2xy—2xy-\-2yx ;  hence  the  fluxion 

«”'  +  x'"),i  1  ymxm  1  x .  0f  Xy  \s  xyfi-yx.  Otherwife  thus  :  If  we  fuppofe  x  con- 

13.  Hence  it  appears,  that  whether  the  root  be  a  fun-  ftant,  the  fluxion  of  xy  is  xy  by  Prop.  3  ;  and  ii  we  fuppole 
pie  or  a  compound  quantity,  the  fluxion  of  any  power  y  conffant,  the  fluxion  \syx ;  hence,  it  neither  be  conflant, 
thereof  is  found  by  the  following  the  fluxion  is  xji+yx. 

Vol.  VII.  No.  442.  6  F  Cor. 


mx’" 


lx 


,  1- 


=  -  X  a"’+X’ 
ny.a  4-xm|  »  n 


X  ntx,n  1  x  —  -  x 
n 
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Cor.  Hence,  we  may  find  the  fluxion  of  xyz.  For  if 
zizzxyz,  and  zuxzxy,  then  v—wz,  and  vzzwz  +  zzu ;  bn2 
zo  —  xy ,  . •  .wz=zxy  +yx  ;  fubftitute  thefe  values  for  ui  and 

wf  and  we  get  vxzxyz + zxy  zyx . 

15.  In  like  manner  we  proceed  for  any  number  of  fac¬ 
tors  ;  hence,  the  fluxion  of  the  produCt  of  any  number 
of  quantities  is  found  by  the  following 

Ru  le  :  —Multiply  the  fluxion  of  each  quantity  into  the 
produdt  of  all  the  reft,  and  the  fum  of  all  the  products  is 
the  fluxion  required. 

Ex.  1.  The  fluxion  of  x*y3  is  x2  xzyf  Ey3  X2X*— 
3x2yy+2y3xx. 

Ex.  2.  The  fluxion  of y2xsz  is  x3zyfy2y-\-y2  — 

2  75  1  S',  X  c  2  a.  14. 

.v  3  x  -f -j  2  x  3 z  —  -  x 3  zy 2 y  +  —y  2  %  x 3  x  -\-y  2  x  3  z . 

2  3  # 

Ex.  3.  The  fluxion  of  wmx"yr z’  is  mx”y'Z’zum  1zv-\- 
nw”yz’xH — 1  x  +  rzo'”xnzsyr —  iy-\-su)'"x”yrz1 — 1  z . 

Ex.  4.  To  find  the  fluxion  of  x2  X  By 

the  laft  rule,  the  fluxion  of  a^-^y*  1}  is  -Xa_4+->4|z 

2 

X  4j>3ji=r;6x^4p^]jXj'3j ;  hence,  the  fluxion  required 
is  x2  X  6x  a4-\-y',l  7  Xy3y-\-aAJr.y  ^lx  ixx. 

Ex.  5.  To  find  the  fluxion  of 
Find  the  fluxion  of  each  part  by  the  laft  rule,  and  the 


yy 


fluxion  required  is  \J  a--\-x2  X  ^  +  f  b‘  +J2  X 


17.  Put  z  =  ~,  then  zy: 

y 


•— vfy 


y  J 


r 


Ex.  3.  The  fluxion  of  —  is  *  ■  *  A-> } * - ^ 


zX  xy+yx  —  2 xyz 

~  Z*  • 

„  .  ra.  —ax  ,  ,  . 

Ex.  4.  The  fluxion  of -is — — ;  for  a  being  conftant. 
xx2 

the  fluxion  of  the  numerator  is  nothing,  and  therefore  the 
fluxion  of  the  numerator  multiplied  into  the  denominator 
is  nothing  ;  in  this  cafe  therefore,  the  fluxion  of  the  fraction 
is  minus  the  fluxion  of  the  denominator  multiplied  into  the 
numerator,  divided  by  the  fquare  of  the  denominator. 


Ex.  The  fluxion  of  —  is 

xn 


■  nx"~ 


x2"  x"-i~t 

nx — ” — ‘f  ;  or  the  fluxion  of  x — "  — —  nx — ” — ix-,  when 
therefore  the  index  of  a  quantity  is  negative,  the  fluxion 
is  found  by  the  fame  rule  (Art.  13.)  as  when  the  index 
is  pofitive. 


Ex.  6.  The  fluxion  of 


\/  a2  +  .v2 


fb2+y2 

a2  +  x2)  i  x  XX  x  3/  b2  +y2  —  b 2  i  X  yy  X  \J  a2  +x2 

b2+y 


V  a2+x2  X.rj 
b 2  +y2  If 


4/  a 2  -p  x 2 

j6.  It  appears  from  this  Prop,  that  the  fluxion  of  xy 
confifts  of  two  parts,  xy  andji-,  the  former  part  arifing 
from  the  increafe  of  y  by  y,  and  the  latter  from  the  in- 
creafe  of  x  by  x  ;  but  if  x  fliould  decreafe  whilft^  in- 
creafes,  then  the  fluxion,  exprefling  the  increafe  of  xy 
upon  the  whole,  will  be  xy—yx,  being  the  increafe  minus 
the  decreafe.  Hence,  to  exprefs  the  rate  at  which  any 
quantity  increafes ,  the  fluxion  of  the  parts  which  increafe 
muft  be  written  with  the  flgn  -p,  and  thofe  whicli  de- 
creafe  with  the  fign  — .  Now  the  increaflng  quantity  is 
confidered  as  pofitive;  but  if  a  negative  quantity  increafe 
in  magnitude,  it  muft  be  confidered  as  a  decreafing  quan¬ 
tity,  and  its  fluxion  will  be  negative.  In  like  manner, 
a  negative  quantity  decreafing  in  magnitude  muft  be  con¬ 
fidered  as  an  increaflng  quantity,  and  its  fluxion  will  be 
pofitive.  If,  therefore,  the  fluxions  of  increaflng  quan¬ 
tities  be  w  ritten  with  the  fign  and  of  decreafing  with 
— ,  whenever  the  fluxion  of  any  quantity  is  pofitive,  it 
fliews  that  quantity  to  be  in  an  increaflng  date  ;  and  when 
negative,  to  be  in  a  decreafing  date. 

Prop.  VIII. — To  find  the  fluxion  of  a  fraction  -. 

y 


r,  and  zy+yz  —  x  (Art.  14.) 


—  ~  * — - 7- - — Hence,  we  find 

y  y  y2  ’ 

the  fluxion  of  a  fraction  by  the  following 
.  ^ u LE-  roC1  the  fluxion  of  the  numerator  multiplied 
in.o  the  denominator,  fubtraCt  the  fluxion  of  the  deno¬ 
minator  multiplied  into  the  numerator,  and  divide  by  the 
fquare  of  the  denominator. 

Ex.  1.  The  fluxion  of  —  is  UMf  _ 


Ex.  2.  The  fluxion  of  I' 3  *  *+>  —  X  3*as 


fXx-t -y—  x  +  yx:f 


fa2  +x2  x  \J  b2  +y2 

The  putting  of  a  quantity  into  fluxions  is  called  the 
dirett  method  of  fluxions. 

18.  Scholium.  In  queftions  of  a  geometrical  and 
philofophical  nature,  where  we  want  to  get  the  relation 
of  the  fluents  from  the  fluxions,  and  in  others  where  we 
want  to  find  whether  quantities  are  pofitive  or  negative 
from  the  relation  of  them  to  their  fluxions,  it  is  neceflary 
to  pay  regard  to  the  figns  of  the  fluxions,  as  explained  in 
Art.  16.  But  in  putting  equations  into  fluxions,  as  in 
the  Problems  de  Maximis  et  Minimis,  although  one  vari¬ 
able  quantity  may  increafe  at  the  fame  time  that  another 
decreafes,  yet  we  may  write  the  fluxion  of  each  pofitive; 
for  by  writing  it  fo  in  each  equation  in  order  to  obtain 
the  fame  fluxion  from  the  different  equations,  the  refult 
will  not  be  altered.  In  thefe  and  fuch  like  cafes,  we 
may  therefore  make  the  fluxion  of  each  quantity  pofitive. 
We  may  further  obferve,  that  when  any  fluxion  becomes 
negative  according  to  the  above  rule,  the  quantity  which 
exprefles  its  value  becomes  negative.  For  inftance,  if 
r—  the  radius  of  a  circle,  x  —  the  verfed  fine,  y~ 
the  right  fine  of  an  arc,  then  y2  =2  2 rx  —  x2,  andj>“ 

TX _ XX 

- — - ;  now  for  the  firft  quadrant  x  and  y  increafe, 

and  each  fluxion  is  pofitive,  and  the  value  of y  is  pofitive, 
x  being  lefs  than  r;  but  in  the  fecond  quadrant,  y  de- 
creafes  and  its  fluxion  becomes  negative,  and  its  value 
becomes  negative,  x  being  greater  than  r.  This  circum- 
ftance  is  fimilar  to  the  cafe  of  a  quantity  palling  through 
0  and  changing  its  fign,  for  y—o  at  the  end  of  the 
quadrant. 

19.  When  we  compare  the  fluxions  of  two  quantities, 
by  comparing  the  increments  that  would  be  uniformly  ge¬ 
nerated  in  a  given  time,  the  quantities  have  been  Aip- 
pofed  to  be  homogeneous,  there  being  no  relation  between 
thofe  which  are  not  homogeneous;  yet  if,  of  two  hetero¬ 
geneous  quantities,  the  numerical  value  of  one  be  exprelfed 
in  terms  of  the  other,  it  is  manifeft  that  there  will  be  no 
impropriety  in  exprefling  the  fluxion  of  one  in  terms  of 
the  fluxion  of  the  other.  If  one  fide  of  a  right-angled 
parallelogram  be  reprefented  by  6  and  the  other  by  9,  we 
fay,  6  x  9=54  the  area  ;  our  numerical  operation  is  per¬ 
fectly  correct,  but  no  one  ever  imagined  that  the  units 
reprefented  by  54  are  homogeneous  to  the  units  repre- 
fented  by  6  and  9  ;  if  6  and  9  reprefent  inches  in  length , 
54  will  reprefent  fo  many  fquare  inches,  or  fo  many  fquare 
areas,  the  fide  of  each  of  which  is  1  inch  in  length.  Or 
if  a  and  x  reprefent  the  tw<o  Tides,  the  area  of  the  paral¬ 
lelogram  will  actually  be  ax}  referring  that  quantity  to 

its 
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its  proper  units  ;  although  therefore  there  is  no  relation 
between  the  area  and  either  of  its  Tides,  yet  it  is  expreffed 
in  terms  of  the  Tides.  And  if  a  be  conftant  and  x  varia¬ 
ble,  the  fluxion  of  the  area  will  be  ax  by  Prop.  3  ;  if 
therefore  (x)  the  fluxion  of  the  abfcifta  x  be  1  inch  in 
length ,  the  correfponding  fluxion  of  the  area  will  be  a 
fquare  inches  ;  if  x  be  2  inches  in  length ,  the  fluxion  of 
the  area  will  be  2 a  fquare  inches.  And  in  general,  when 
we  confider  any  two  quantities  which  are  not  homoge¬ 
neous,  although  their  fluxions,  which  are  exprefted  by 
their  increments  uniformly  generated  in  a  given  time,  can 
have  no  relation  to  each  other,  if  we  carry  our  ideas  no 
further  than  the  increments  themfelves  ;  yet  when  we 
confider  the  numerical  values  of  thefe  fluxions,  the  ana¬ 
lytical  expreflion  for  one  may  be  comprifed  in  terms  of 
the  other  without  any  impropriety,  and  our  conclufions 
will  be  perfectly  juft  and  correct,  in  the  fenfe  in  which 
the  units  of  the  refpedtive  quantities  are  underftood,  not- 
withftanding  the  fluxions  themfelves  may  be  heteroge¬ 
neous.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  in  his  Quadrature  of  Curves,' 
in  finding  the  area  of  a  curve,  defer  ibes  a  parallelogram 
on  the  abfeida  ( x ),  the  other  fide  ( a )  of  which  is  con¬ 
ftant ;  and  then  he  compares  the  fluxion  of  the  area  of 
this  parallelogram  with  the  fluxion  of  the  area  of  the 
curve,  they  being  homogeneous  quantities;  and  the 
fluxion  of  the  area  of  the  parallelogram  being  ax,  he 
gets  the  fluxion  of  the  area  of  the  curve.  From  what 
lias  been  faid  above,  when  we  reduce  thefe  matters  to 
calculation,  there  appears  to  be  no  abfolute  neceffity  for 
this  ;  but  it  is  more  fcientific  to  make  the  comparifon 
between  homogeneous  quantities,  than,  between  thofe 
which  are  not  homogeneous,  and  therefore  the  former 
method  is  always  to  be  preferred  in  cafes  where  it  can  be 
applied,  notwithfianding  the  conclufions  which  are  other- 
wife  deduced  are  perfectly  true  and  fatisfaffory. 

20.  The  ingenious  and  juftly-celebrated  author  of  the 
Analyft  has  endeavoured  to  fliow,  that  the  principles  of 
fluxions,  as  delivered  by  its  author,  are  not  founded  upon 
reafoning  ftriftly  logical  and  concltifive.  He  lays  this 
down  as  a  lemma  :  “  If  you  make  any  fuppofition,  and 
in  virtue  thereof  deduce  any  confequence;  if  you  deftroy 
that  fuppofition,  every  confequence  before  deduced  mud 
be  deftroyed  and  rejefted,  fo  as  from  thenceforward  to 
be  no  more  fupplied  or  applied  in  the  demonftration.” 
This,  he  thinks,  is  fo  plain  as  to  need  no  proof.  It  may 
perhaps  be  admitted  to  be  true,  when  we  want  to  deduce 
the  abfolute  value  of  a  quantity  which  is  to  be  obtained  in 
virtue  of  a  fuppofition  ;  but  it  is  not  true  when  we  want 
to  obtain  the  relative  values  of  quantities.  He  feems  not 
to  have  attended  to  the  connedfion  which  there  mull  ne- 
celfarily  be  between  the  two  terms  which  conftitute  a 
ratio,  and  the  two  terms  which  exprefs  the  ratio  to 
•which  they  approach  as  their  limit,  when  you  diminifh 
them  fine  limite,  called  the  limit  of  the  ratio.  It  is 
agreed,  that  by  diminifhing  the  increments  you  approach 
to  the  ratio  of  the  velocities  which  they  had  at  the 
points  from  whence  they  began  to  be  generated,  and  that 
by  rpaking  them  become  indefinitely  fmall,  you  arrive 
at  a  ratio  indefinitely  near  to  that  of  the  velocities  at 
thofe  points.  Now  the  two  terms  exprefling  the  limit  of 
a  ratio  mud  depend  upon  the  terms  themfelves  of  the 
ratio,  and  the  terms  are  obtained  upon  the  fuppofition  of 
the  exiftence  of  an  increment ;  the  limit  therefore  is  ob¬ 
tained  upon  the  fuppofition  of  the  exiftence  of  an  incre¬ 
ment;  but  the  limit  is  a  certain  determinate  invariable 
ratio,  totally  independent  of  the  magnitude  of  the  terms 
of  the  ratio,  and  confequendy  of  the  increment,  as  appears 
by  Art.  8.  When  we  therefore  deduce  the  limit  by  making 
the  increments  vanilh,  the  ejfeEl  of  the  prior  exiftence  of 
the  terms  of  the  ratio  (fill  remains  in  the  terms  which 
exprefs  the  limit  of  the  ratio.  If  the  exigence  of  the  terms 
which  exprefs  the  limit  of  the  ratio,  depended  upon  the 
exijltnce  of  the  terms  themfelves  of  the  ratio,  the  fuppofi¬ 
tion  which  makes  the  latter  vaniftt  would  necellarily  make 
the  former  alfo  vanilh,  and  then  no  conclufion  could  be 
deduced  by  making  the  terms  of  the  ratio  vanilh ;  but 


as  that  is  not  the  cafe,  the  limit,  which  is  obtained  by 
making  the  terms  become  equal  to  nothing,  contains  an 
effect,  after  the  increments  are  actually  vanifhed,  which 
depends  upon  their  having  exifted.  The  lemma,  there¬ 
fore  of  the  author,  however  true  it  may  be  under  fome 
circumftances,  cannot  be  applied  againft  the  reafoning 
upon  which  the  Principles  of  Fluxions  are  founded.  The 
author  admits  the  conclufions  to  be  true.  He  favs,  “  I 
have  no  controverfy  about  your  conclufions,  but  only 
about  your  logic  ;  and  it  muft:  be  remembered  that  I  am 
not  concerned  about  the  truth  of  your  theorems,  but 
only  about  the  way  of  coming  at  them.”  The  above 
obfervations  (how,  not  only  that  our  conclufions  are  true, 
but  that  they  are  deduced  by  fteps  which  are  perfectly 
fatisfadtory,  and  ftridtly  logical. 

On  the  MAXIMA  and  MINIMA  of  QUANTITIES. 

Prop.  IX. — To  determine  the  value  of  a  quantity  when  it 
becomes  a  maximum  or  minimum. 

21.  If  a  quantity  fir  ft  increafe  and  then  decreafe,  at  the 
end  of  its  increafe  it  becomes  a  maximum  ;  and  if  it  firft 
decreafe  and  then  increafe,  at  the  end  of  its  decreafe 
it  becomes  a  minimum.  And  as  the  fluxion  of  a  quan¬ 
tity  is  the  rate  of  its  increafe  or  decreafe  (Art.  3.) 
when  it  becomes  a  maximum  or  minimum  its  fluxion 
muft;  be  — o,  the  quantity  having,  at  that  point  of  time, 
no  further  increafe  or  decreafe.  If  any  quantity  be  a 
maximum  or  minimum,  any  power  or  root  of  that  quan¬ 
tity  muft  then,  evidently,  be  a  maximum  or  minimum. 
For  the  power  or  root  of  a  quantity  will  increafe  or  de¬ 
creafe  as  long  as  the  quantity  ilfelf  increafes  ordecreafes, 
and  no  longer.  Any  conftant  multiple,  or  part  of  a  quan¬ 
tity  which  is  a  maximum  or  minimum,  muft  alfo  be  a 
maximum  or  minimum.  For  the  multiple,  or  part  of  a 
quantity  will  increafe  or  decreafe  as  long  as  the  quantity 
itfelf  increafes  or  decreafes,  and  no  longer;  therefore 
when  its  fluxion  is  made  =0,  the  conftant  multiplier  may 
be  neglefted. 

Ex.  1.  To  divide  a  given  number  a  into  two  parts,  x,y, 
fo  that  xwyn  may  be  a  maximum.  Since  x-\-y=za,  and  xmy"zzz 
max.  the  fluxion  of  each  — o,  the  former,  becaufe  it  is 
conftant,  and  the  latter,  becaufe  it  is  a  maximum  ; 
x-\-y—o,  and  mynxm — 1x-\-nx"’y — */— 0  >  hence,  x— — -j, 

nxmv" — iV  nxy  .  nxy 

- —-  therefore — J  —  -  — 


and  x  —  - 


my"x' 

my—nx ,  and  m  : 


x  :  y. 


my 

Now/; 


confequendy  xz 


and  y 


H)= 


mfn 


my 
nx 

.  x-\ - —  a. 

m 

If  m—n.  the 


m-\-u 

two  parts  are  equal. 

Cor."  Hence,  to  divide  a  quantity  a  into  three  parts, 
x,  y,  z,  fo  that  xyz  may  be  a  max.  the  parts  muft  be 
equal.  For  fuppofe  x  to  remain  conftant,  and  y,  z,  to 
vary  ;  the  product  yz,  and  confequendy  xyz,  will  be 
greateft  when/==*.  Or,  if  y  remain  conftant,  the  pro- 
du6t  xz,  and  confequeadyjxx,  will  be  greateft  when  x— 2. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  parts  muft  be  equal.  And  in 
like  manner  it  may  be  fliown,  that  whatever  be  the  num¬ 
ber  of  parts,  they  will  be  equal. 

Ex.  2.  Given  x-\-y-\-z=a,  and  xy2z3  a  maximum,  to  find 

*>  y,  *• 

As  x,y,  z,  muft  have  fome  certain  determinate  values 
to  anfwer  thefe  conditions,  let  us  fuppofe  fuch  a  value  of 
y  to  remain  conftant,  wliilft  x  and  z  vary  till  diey  anfwer 
the  conditions,  and  then  a+a—o  and  z3x  +  3x2 '■  £zzo  ; 

1  •  •  3X2^  3*Z  -T 

hence,  x— — »=  —  - — —  = - ’  z—$x.  Now 

z3  z 

let  us  fuppofe  the  value  of  2:  to  remain  conftant,  and  x 
and  /  to  vary,  fo  as  to  fatisfy  the  conditions ;  then 

x-\-yzzz  o,  y^x+  2xyjz=o ;  hence,  x— — ^  — 


**y. 

y 

values 


•y— 

of  y 


y  i 

2x5  fabftitute  in  the  given  equation,  thefe 
and  z  in  terms  of  x,  and  x-^-zx-fs x=za,  or 
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6x—a,  hence,  x—  -a 
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i  i 

,'.y—-a,  z—~a 
3  2 

ner,  whatever  be  the  number  of  unknown  quantities, 
make  any  one  of  them  variable  with  each  of  the  red, 
and  the  values  of  each  in  terms  of  that  one  quantity  will 
be  obtained  ;  and  by  fubftituting  the  values  of  each  in 
terms  of  that  one,  in  the  given  equation,  you  will  get 
the  value  of  that  quantity,  and  thence  the  values  of  the 
others. 

Ex.  3.  To  find  when  y  is  a  max.  in  x3-\-y3 \a  —a^x7-. 


cr 
9  x '' 


Take  the  fluxions  of  both  fides,  and  2  x  s*2 •*•-{- 3 yy 
X  x3-\-y3—2aixx ;  but  when  y  is  a  maximum,  j'—O ; 

-  — —  .  ft  ^  ■  — ■  2 

hence,  6x*x  x  x3-j-y’>—2aixx,  -y3— — •,  and  x3-\-y3  = 

3X 

”3  ,  r  .  a3  a*  a 

therefore  avc“= - ,  and  x  = — ,  or  x— — hence, 

■  9  V  3 

3,  3.  «3  a3  1  12 

y\=za'x— *3)=— — — — a3y~  ~ -r=«3X - =;  y 

_ _ V  3  3*  V3  3l  3v/3’ 

~a^  3V3 

Otherwife.  As  y32=.a‘‘x  —  x3,  •  •.  3 yy  —  a*x — ^x2x~o, 
a 

becaufe  y—o,  . \x—  — —  • 

V3 

Ex.  4.  To  infcribe  the  greatefl  parallelogram  DFGT  in 
a  given  triangle  ABC.  Draw  BH  1  AC;  put  AC=«, 

BH=^,  BE— x,thenEH= 
b — x  ;  and  by  fun.  s, 
ax 

b  :  a  \  :  x  :  DF=: —  \  hence, 
b 

dyC  - - 

thearea  DFGI= — xb  —  x 
b 

—  max.  or  *x  b — x  —  lx 


LL  j 

c  hence,  —  =  3x2,  or  a  == 


x  £ 

1  2 

—  confequently  EH—  ~BII. 

3  3 


Ex.  7.  To  cut  the  greatefl:  parabola  DEF  from  a  given 
cone  ABC.  Let  AGC  be  that  diameter  of  the  bafe  which 
is  J_  to  DGF  now  EG  is 
parallel  toAB;  put  A C~a, 

AB=i,CG=r,  thenAG— 
a — x;  andby  the  property  of 
the  circle,  DG—  y/ax — x-, 

.-.  DF— 2  ^  ax — x‘  ;  alfo, 
by  fim.  £\s,  a  :  b  :  :  x  :  GE 

=— ;  hence,  we  have  the 
a 

area  of  the  parabola  =- 
3 

l)  X  _ 

X  —  X  2  i/  ax—x-  —  max . 


hence,  x  ax — x-  =  max.  or  x 
max.  .•.  3 ax-x — 4-\3.v=o, 


X  o.x — x 2  —  ax 3  —  a4  — 
2a— xx,  and  x~-a. 


Ex.  8.  To  divide  a  given  arc  A  into  two  parts,  fuch  that 
the  7»th  power  of  the  fine  of  one  part,  into  the  wth  power  of 
the  fine  of  the  other,  may  be  a  maximum.  Let  P  and  QU>e 
the  two  parts,  x  and  y  Hieir  tines,  radius  being  unity  ;  then 
x"‘  X  y"  ~  maximum  ;  hence,  my"xn — xx-\-nxmf — 'J—O, 


and  my  x— — nxy 

y 

V1— j2 

y 


Now  (Art.  46.)  P— 
and  as  P-|-Clj=  A,P-|-(L=:o, 


— ,  Qj= 

V  1 — X2 

.  P  = —  Q,  or 


V1—}2  V1—’ 

tion  myx  ■=.  —  nxy,  and  my. 


multiply  this  equation  by  the  equa- 

y 


2«X- 


>°r?«X 


2xx—o  ;  hence,  x—-b,  therefore 
2 

EH— -BH. 

2 

Ex.  5.  Let  ABC  reprefent  a  cone,  AC  the  diameter  of 
thebafej  to  infcribe  in  it  the  greatefl  cylinder  DFGI.  Put 

/>=. 78539,  & c.  then  (the 
fame  notation  remaining) 
it  will  appear  when  we 
come  to  treat  on  the  me¬ 
thod  of  finding  the  areas 

of  curves,  that  ^ a  *  =2 

the  area  of  the  end  DEF 
of  the  cylinder ;  hence, 
the  content  of  the  cylinder 

pa*x*  - - 

= — 7 —  X  b — x  —  max .  or 


■J  1— j2  V  1—  *2 

tan.  P— n  y  tan.  Q,  .  •.  m  :  n  :  :  tan.  Q  :  ;  tan.  P,  and  m-\-n 
;  m — n  :  :  tan.  Q  +  tan.  P  :  tan.  Q  —  tan.P:  :  tin.  (Q-)-P) :  fin. 

(Q— P)  :  :  fin.  A  :  fin.  (Q— P)  =  fin.  A  x  - — -  ;  hence 

m-\-n 

wre  know  the  fine  of  the  difference  of  the  two  parts  of 
the  arc,  therefore  we  know  the  difference  Q — P  of  the 
arcs  themfelves ;  and  knowing  the  fum  Q+P,  or  A, 
we  know  the  two  parts  Q  and  P. 

Ex.  9.  To  determine  at  what  angle  the  wind  muft  Al  ike 
againft  the  fails  of  a  mill,  fo  that  the  effect  to  put  it  in  motion 
may  be  thegreateft  pollible.  Put  a— the  cofine  of  theangle, 
then  1 — x2—  the  fquare  of  the  fine,  radius  being  unity; 
hence  (by  the  Principles  of  Ilydroftatics)  the  effedt  is  as 


x*  x  b — x~bx* — x3— max.  .2bxx-\-^x—o  ;  hence,  x— 

-b;  therefore  EHzz-BH. 

3  .  3 

Ex.  6.  To  infcribe  the  greatefl  parallelogram  DFGI  in 
a  given  parabola  ABC.  Put  BH=a,  p—  the  parameter, 
a=BE,  then  by  the  property  of  the  parabola,  DE - —px 

3_  _i  11 

•  DE  =zp2x2,  and  DF=i/5j(2  ;  hence,  the  area  DFGI= 

2 p2x~ya — max.  or  x2 

X  a. — x—ax~ — a2  —  max. 

1  A  3  i 

-ax  2-v - x2x—o, 

2  2 

a 


*Xi — x2=zx — x3,  which  is  to  be  maximum  ;  ,-.x — ix2x 

17 

=0  ;  hence  the  cofine  of  540  44'. 

Ex.  10.  Given  two  elaftic  bodies  A  and  C,  to  find  an  in¬ 
termediate  body  x,  fo  that  the  motion  communicated  from 
A  to  C  through  x,  may  be  a  maximum.  Put  a—  the  given 
velocity  of  A,  w—  the  velocity  communicated  to  C,  and 
z  the  velocity  communicated  to  x ;  then  (by  Mechanics) 
A-(-*  :  2  A  : :  a  :  zu 
*4-C  :  2X  ::  w  :  z 

.‘.comp.  Ax-|-A2-(-AC-i-Cx  :  4A*  a  :  z,  or 
AC 

A  +a-1 - fC  ;  A  ::  a  :  z ;  now  as  the  two  middle  terms 

x 

are  conftant,  the  laft  term  varies  inverfely  as  the  firft  ; 
and  as  the  laft  is  to  be  a  maximum,  the  firft  muft  be  a 
„  .  „  .  .  ACi- 

minimum;  therefore  its  fluxion  x - -j-=o  ;  hence, 

x2=AC,  and  A  :  x  ::  x  :  C. 

Ex .  1 1 .  Given  the  altitude  BC  of  an  inclined  plane  A  B,  to 
find  its  length,  fo  that  a  weight  Padtingupon  another  Win  a 
line  parallel  to  the  plane,  may  draw  it  up  through  AB  in  the 
leaft  time.  Put  a=zBC,  a=AB  j  then  (by  Mechanics)  the 

accelerating 
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accelerating  force 
of  W  down  BA  is 


f  j/ 

time  of  describing  AB  varies  as  J - ,  or  as 

v  ac.  for. 


V 


(i 


rator  —o,  and  dividing  by  x-\-a,  we  have  ixx — xx — ax^z 
o,  or  x — a— o,  x—a. 

Ex.  14.  To  find  the  fun’s  place  in  the  ecliptic,  when 
that  part  of  the  equation  of  time  which  arifes  from  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  is  a  maximum.  Let  AV  be  the 
equator,  AW  the  ecliptic,  Xv 

S  the  fun’s  place,  and  SB 
_L  AV  ;  then  this  part  of  S 

the  equation  of  time  is  the 
difference  of  the  fun’s  lon¬ 
gitude  AS  and  right  afeen-  ^ 
fon  AB,  turned  into  time.  Sc 
Put  s  —  cof.  of  the  angle 
A=23°  28',  x  —  the  tangent  of  AS;  then  by  Sphcr 
Trig.  rad.  —  1  :  s  : :  x  :  tan.  of  AB  —  sx  ;  hence,  by  Plane 

X — sx  -  X 


P+V/X 
Px — a  W 


Trig,  the  tangent  of  AS — AB 


I-}-**1 


■•f  X 


1 4 -sx2 


min.  or 


a*.vX  P-v — a  W — Pi  X-*2 


Px—aW  — 

o  ;  but  when  a  fra&ion  va- 
2sWxV - 


max.  or  ■ 


—  max.  .*.  its  fluxion 


Pa. — a  W  j 2 

niflies,  its  numerator  =  o  ;  hence,  2Px2x 

F.v’a^o,  or  Pt2r2(iWr,  .  — p— • 

Ex.  12.  To  find  the  pofition  of  the  planet  Venus, 
when  it  gives  the  greateft  quantity  of  light  to  the  Earth. 

_  Let  S  be  the  Sun,  E  the  Earth, 
V  Venus:  produce  EV,  on 
which  let  fall  the  _[_  SB,  and 
with  the  center  V  deferibe 
the  circular  arc  SA.  Put 
fl=SE,  b—  SV=AV,  x=EV, 
y—  BV,  then  AB— b — y  the 
verfed  line  of  the  angle  SV  A; 
and  (by  the  Principles  of 
Aflronomy )  the  quantity  of 
light  received  at  the  earth 

from  Venus  varies  as  — -  =: 


aX  1  -d-jtf*—  ssxxX  x 

IZllldA.  llbliUAlUU' - 7 - - 

i+r*  i-l -sx‘ 

— o  ;  hence,  the  numerator  ■v-bs.v'i' — isx’:x—o ;  r— 

f7 

sx1— o,  and  x=z*/  —  —  1,04416,  the  tan.  of  46’.  14b  the 
s 

fun’s  long,  when  this  part  of  the  equation  of  time  is  a 
maximum. 

Ex.  15.  Given  the  bafe  CB  of  an  inclined  plane  AC, 
to  find  its  altitude  BA,  when  the  time  of  the  defeent  of 
a  body  down  the  plane  is  the  lead:  poflible.  Put  a— 

CB,  x— BA,  then  ^  a2 -\-x2  =■  y\A._ 

AC  ;  and  (by  Mechanics)  the 


time  down  AC  varies  as 


a~- \-x2 

Vx  ’ 

which  is  therefore  a  minimum,  or 

Cl^  - 1-  X ^ 

-  is  a  minimum  :  hence* 


2V.V'X  x - A'X  a2-\-X~ 


:o,  or  its  numerator  2x2x— a2x¬ 


+x*-f  2*y,  .  ’ . y— 


b  y 

- —  —  max.  Now  by 

x 2  x 2  1 

Euclid,  B.  II.  p ,  12.  a2 —b2 

-* 2  ,.r  ,  ,  m2 — x 2 

— 1  “  (if  m2—a 2 — b2)  • 


hence,  the  quantity  of  light  varies  as 
2  bx — m  2  -\-x  2 


2X 

-X2 


,  which  is  therefore  a  maximum;  hence,  its 


fluxion 


2bx  +  2xxy,  2x3 — 6x2xy.  2 bx — m2  4-x2 

4* 6 


20,  or  its 


numerator  4bx3x+yxAx — 12 bx3x-\-6?n2x2x — $x*x—o,  or 
by  dividing  by  2x2x,  and  uniting  the  like  terms,  we  have 
— x2 — ybx-\-yn2^o,  .  x2 -^-^bxxz.yn2 ,  a  quadratic,  from 

which  *2=  —  2b-\-  4 /  4^+3 nf.  Hence  we  know  the  three 
Tides  of  the  triangle  ESV,  to  find  the  angle  E  of  elonga¬ 
tion,  which  2=39°.  44'. 

Ex.  13.  Let  Q^be  an  object  placed  beyond  the  prin¬ 
cipal  focus  F  of  a  convex  lens  :  to  find  its  pofition,  when 
its  difiance  Q^j]  from  its  image  q  is  the  lead  poflible. 
Put  QV—x,  FE=a;  then  (by  the  Principles  of  Optics) 

X-^~d  . 

x  :  x-\-a  :  :  x-\-a  :  Q q— - =  a  nnn.  hence  its  fluxion 

x 


x2x—o,  therefore  x2—a2,  and  x—a. 

Ex.  16.  Given  the  bafe  CB,  to  find  the  perpendicular 
BA,  fuch  that  a  body  defeending  from  A  to  B,  and  then 
delcribing  BC  with  the  velocity  acquired,  the  time 
through  AB  and  BC  may  be  the  leafi  poflible.  Put  m— 

16—  feet,  a=CB,  x—  BA  ;  then  (by  Mechanics)  the 

7 

time  down  AB  —  \  alfo,  with  the  velocity  acquired 

vi 

at  B  continued  uniform,  the  body  would  deferibe  2AB, 
or  2x,  in  the  fame  time  ;  hence,  as  the  fpace  deferibed 

Q 

with  an  uniform  velocity  is  as  the  time,  2x :  a:  :  */ - 

m 

a  7  1  f  i 

: — X  -—-aX\J  —  the  time  of  deferibing  BC  ;  hence, 
zx  vi  2  mx 

fj  ,  rr  1  <7  T  —x 

the  whole  time  =  W  -  4-  -  a  \J  — = x 2  Xt/-  +  ~ax  2  X 
v  m  2  mx  m  2 

rr  1  1  — 4 

v  -—a  minimum,  or  x  -\ — ax  ~=  min. 


ax 


-3_ 

2x: 


_ 1  —3.  r 

or  x  2—^ax  2  ;  hence,  x—-a. 


1  — 1 

-x  x - 

2  4 


2.v  X  x-\-a  x  -V — x  X  x-Jt-a* 
x* 
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=0,  and  by  afluming  the  nume.  ^ x  ' 


Ex.  17.  Given  the  bafe  CB  of  an  inclined  plane  AC, 
to  find  its  altitude  BA,  fuch  that  the  horizontal  velocity 
of  a  body  at  C  after  defeending  down  AC,  may  be  the 
greatefi  poflible.  Put  ^imCB,  *r=BA,  then  CA— 

4/ a2-j-x2  ■  now,  (by  Mechanics)  the  velocity  at  C  is  as 
4/x,  and  by  the  refolution  of  motion,  ^ a2- \-x2  :  a  :  : 

x  which  varies  as  the  velocity  at  C  in  th.e 


6  G 


dire&ioa 
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direction  BC,  which  is  to  be  a  maximum;  or 
-v  x  «2  2 — zxxysx 


—  a  maximum 


<z2+*2 

or  the  nu- 


a2-\-x2 

merator  a2x-\-x2x — 2v2.f— o  ;  hence,  x—a. 

iix.  i3.  Given  the  folidity  of  a  cone,  to  find  the 
bafe  and  height,  when  the  time  of  its  vibration  (hall 
be  a  maximum,  fuppoftng  the  point  of  fufpenfion  to 
be  the  vertex.  Put  x  —  radius  of  the  bafe,  72=  the 
altitude,  p  =rz  3,14159,  &c.  then  $pxy2  —  s and 

"2  J  _  r  2 

(Example  8.  Prop.  28.)  - — — — the  diftance  from 

5X 

the  point  of  fufpenfion  to  —  the  center  of  ofcillation  = 

za 

4X2  -1 - 

_  „  s  s  2  a  ,  x 

minimum.  But  y2  =  -— =  (if — —z a)  — ;  hence* - 

ipx  V  ip  J  X  _ Sx 

4.x3  +  2  a  .  izx^xy'ix- — ioxxX  4*3  +  2a 

■zr-  ■  „ — 2=  nun.  and  - 3 - =0; 

25X4 

2<2>5  _ 

— — er  v  2  X  «  i  >  confe- 


$x: 

tience,  x— a-f,  therefore  72: 


yjx' 


quently  x  :  y  : :  1  :  yj  2. 

Ex.  19.  To  find  when  (A)  x3— iSx2  +  96X—  20  becomes 
a  maximum  or  minimum.  Affume  the  fluxion  —  o,  and 


3>;2A' — 36xx-{-g6x=z $xX. x2 — 12x4-32=20,  hence,  ^=24  or 
S.  Now  to  determine  which  value  gives  the  maximum 
and  which  t lie  minimum,  find  whether  the  value  of  the 
fluxion,  juft  before  it  becomes  =0,  be  pofitive  or  negative ; 
if  pofitive,  the  fucceeding  root  gives  a  maximum ;  if  nega¬ 
tive,  a  minimum-,  for  whilft  a  quantity  increafes  its  fluxion 
is  pofitive  ;  but  when  it  decreafes  its  fluxion  becomes 

negative,  by  Art.  16.  Now  as  3-vX* — 4X-v — 8e=3.vX 
x- — •i2.r  +  32  ;  when  x  is  lefs  than  4,  each  fa&or  being 
negative,  the  value  of  the  fluxion  is  pofitive,  therefore 
the  root  4  gives  (A)  x3 — i8x2-f96^' — 20i  a  maximum; 
and  as,  when  x  increafes  from  4  to  8,  one  factor  is  pofitive 
and  the  other  negative,  the  fluxion  is  negative,  therefore 
the  root  8  gives  (A)  a  minimum.  When  we  fay  that  by 
making  x—4  it  gives  (A)  a  maximum,  we  mean  that  (A) 
firft  increafes  till  x  becomes  4  and  then  it  decreafes,  and 
not  that  it  is  then  the  greateft  pofiible  ;  for  by  increafing 
x  after  it  exceeds  8,  the  value  of-(  A)  increafes Jine  limite. 
^nd  in  like  manner,  (A)  decreafes  whilft  x  increafes  from 
4  to  8,  and  then  it  increafes,  and  therefore  when  x=:8, 
(A)  is  faid  to  be  a  minimum,  not  that  it  is  then  the  leaf! 
poffible,  for  by  decreafing  x  below  4,  (A)  will  decreafe 
fine  limite. 

We  have  here  ftippofed  x  to  increafe  ;  if  we  fuppofe  x 
to  decreafe,  and  firft  affume  it  greater  than  S,  then  as  x 
decreafes  till  it  becomes  8,  each  fadtor  x — 4,  x — 8  being 
pofitive,  the  produdl  is  pofitive,  and  therefore  it  might 
appear  that  the  root  8  ought  to  give  a  maximum  ;  but 
as  x  is  a  decreafing  quantity,  its  fluxion  ( x )  is  negative 
by  Art.  16  ;  hence,  3.VX1' — 4X  - — 8  is  negative  till  x-  be¬ 
comes  8,  and  therefore  this  root  gives  (A)  a  minimum; 
and  whilft  x  decreafes  from  8  to  4,  3-v'x* — 4X*— -  8  is 
pofitive,  and  therefore  4  gives  (A)  a  maximum,  agree¬ 
able  to  what  was  before  determined.  Tiiis  inftao.ee  (hews 
the  neceffity  of  attending  to  the  figns  of  the  fluxions  of 
increafing  and  decreafing  quantities,  without  which  we 
might  have  determined  (A)  to  have  been  a  maximum 
when  it  is  a  minimum,  and  a  minimum  when  it  is  a  maxi¬ 
mum  ;  for  it  is  merely  arbitrary  whether  we  fuppofe  x  to 
•increafe  or  decreafe. 

When  all  the  roots  of  the  fiuxional  equation  are  im- 
poffible,  as  no  poffible  value  of  x  can  make  t he  equation 
=0,  it  (hews  that  by  increafing  x,  the  given  quantity  in¬ 
creafes  or  decreafes  fine  limite,  therefore  it  admits  of  no 
maximum  or  minimum. 

It  may  happen  that  the  fluxion  may  be  2220,  and  yet 
the  quantity  (A)  may  not  be  a  maximum  or  minimum, 


which  takes  place  when  two  of  the  roots  of  the  Suxional 
equation  are  equal,  becaufe  in  that  cafe,  the  fign  of  the 
fluxion  is  the  lame  both  before  and  after  the  equation 
becomes  =0  from  'the  fuhftitution  of  one  of  the  equal 
roots.  For  let  the  given  quantity  be  x4 — i6x34-()ox2 — - 
2i6x,  whofe  fluxion  is  4.x 3 a- — e[.Zx2x -{- iSoxx- — 2i6x— 4* 
Xx3 — 1  2X2  +45X — 54— 4xX-r — 3X  x — 3  Xx — 6.  Now  juft 
before  X2223,  this  fluxion  is  negative,  and  juft  after  x=3, 
it  is  alfo  negative  ;  therefore  as  the  fluxion  continues 
negative  whilft  x  pafles  through  3,  that  root  does  not 
give  (A)  a  minimum;  but  as  the  fluxion  pafles  from 
negative  to  pofitive  whilft  x  pafles  from  lefs  than  6  to 
more  than  6,  the  root  6  gives  (A)  a  minimum,  its  fluxion 
after  that  time  being  pofitive  (hews  that  (A)  then  begins 
to  increafe.  * 

Let  the  flifxional  equation  have  three  equal  roots,  as 


in  xXx — «>(x — aXx — ^X* — b,  and  let  a  be  lefs  than  b. 
Then  it  is  manifeft,  that  when  x  is  lefs  than  a,  this  fluxion 
is  pofitive,  and  when  x  pafles  through  a  and  lies  between 
a  and  b,  the  fluxion  is  negative  ;  therefore  x— tz-gives  (A) 
a  maximum.  Hence  it  is  manifeft,  that,  in  general,  when 
the  fiuxional  eqviation  lias  an  even  number  of  equal  roots,, 
one  of  thofe  roots  gives  (A)  neither  a  maximum  nor  mi¬ 
nimum  ;  but  when  it  has  an  odd  number,  that  root  gives 
(A)  either  a  maximum  or  minimum.  If  the  reader  wi(h 
to  fee  any  thing  further  on  this  point,  he  may  confult 
Lyons’s  Fluxions,  p.  91.  ' 

Ex.  20.  To  find  the  value  and  pofition  of  the  greateft 
and  leaft  ordinates  of  a  curve,  w  hofe  equation  is  7222 
x3 — px-  -j-  qx  —  r,  x  being  the  abfeifla  and  y  the  or¬ 
dinate.  Take  the  fluxion,  and  7=22  jx2.*- — 2 pxxf-qx; 
but  when  7  becomes  a  maximum,  7=0;  lienee,  3x2x — 

,  p  fp2  q 

zpxx-\-qx—0  ;  confequently  x—-±.f— - ,  the  values 


of  the  abfeifla  correfponding  to  the  required  ordinates; 
and  if  tliefe  values  of  x  be  refpedtively  fubftituted  into 
the  given  equation,  the  values  of  the  ordiiyites  themfelves 
will  be  known.  Which  of  the  values  of  x  gives  the  or¬ 
dinate  a  maximum  and  which  a  minimum,  may  be  found 
by  Ex.  19.  If  p— 18,  q—  60,  r— jo,  then  x—z.  and  10, 
the  two  abfciffae  ;  which  fubftituted  for  x  in  the  given 
equation,  give  46  and  — 210  for  the  two  ordinates,  the 
latter  of  which  being  negative,  (hews  that  the  curve  at 
that  point  lies  below  the  abfeifla. 

22.  In  qneftions  of  a  geometrical  and  philofophical  na¬ 
ture,  there  are  frequently  reftrictions,  which  enter  not 
into  the  analytical  expreflion.  For  inftance,  if  a  body 
revolve  in  an  ellipfe  and  the  force  tend  to  the  center,  it 
varies  as  the  diftance  (a)  from  the  center.  Now  this 
force  in  the  ellipfe  is  a  maximum  at  the  extremity  of  the 
axis  major,  and  a  mininum  at  the  extremity  of  the  axis 
minor;  but  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  quantity  x  is  not  re¬ 
dacted  within  either  of  tliefe  limits,  as  it  may  be  in- 
creafed  or  diminiftied  fine  limite  ;  therefore  if  we  put  its 
fluxion  (x)  =0,  we  can  determine  nothing  from  that 
equation  refpedfting  the  points  where  the  force  becomes 
a  maximum  or  minimum.  The  analytical  expreflion  can 
never  be  applied,  but  where  its  value  is  neceffarily  re- 
ftrained  by,  and  buffers  all  the  changes  which,  the  quan¬ 
tity  it  expreffes  is  fubjebt  to. 


To  draw  TANGENTS  to  CURVES. 

Prop.  X. — Let  the  curve  ACZ  be  deferibed  by  the  extremity 
of  the  ordinate  BC,  which  moves  parallel  to  itfelf  and  varies  in 
its  length  ;  to  draw  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  any  point  C, 

23.  Let  TCV  be  the  required  tangent;  draw  any  other 
ordinate  Dr  and  produce  it  to  s;  draw  alfo  CE  parallel 
to  BD  ;  join  Cr,  and  produce  it  to  t  and  W  ;  produce 
alfo  CE  to  any  point  G,  and  draw  Gmn  parallel  to.Er. ; 
Now  let  Dr*  move  up  to  BC,  then  by  the  motion  of  r, 
the  line  W rCt  will  revolve  about  C,  and  when  r  coincides 
with  C,  it  ceafes  to  cut  the  curve  between  C  and  Z,  and 
it  does  not  cut  it  between  C  and  A,  for  to  cut  CA,  Ct 
muft  fall  below  CT,  and  confequently  CW  mu  ft  lie 
above  CV,  or  r  muft  have  puffed  s ,  Which  it  cannot  have 

done. 
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done,  as  r  has  been  continually  approaching  to  s  and  only 
sow  coincides  with  it  ;  therefore  when  r  comes  to  C,  the 


BT  z=?~ : 


therefore  fet  off  BT  join  T  and  C,  and 


y  '  y 

TC  will  be  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  C.  If  y  decreafe 
whilft  x  increafes,  then  y  becomes  negative  by  Art.  16. 

a  fid  confequently  — ,  or  BT,  becomes  negative,  which 

y 

fhews  that  T  lies  on  the  other  fide  of  B.  See  Algebra, 
vol.  i.  p.  318.  The  line  BT  is  called  the  fubtangent. 

Ex.  1.  Let  the  curve  AC  be  a  parabola,  that  is,  a 
curve  vvhofe  abfcilfa  varies  as  any  diredt  power  of  the 
ordinqte  ;  to  draw  a  tangent  at  the  point  C.  The  equa¬ 
tion  exprefling  the  relation  between  x  and  /  is  ax—y\  for 
then  x  :  y"  ::  1  -.a,  a  conflant  ratio.  Take  the  fluxion  of 
both  (ides  of  the  equation,  and  we  have  ax=ny’:—1y, 


y’1 

becaufe  —  — x. 


x  nyf — 1  yx  nyn 

hence, - ,  .•.  BT  =- — —-^——vx. 

y  a  y  a  a 

If  n—z  it  becomes  the  common  conical  parabola,  and 
BT— 2x. 

Ex.  2.  To  draw  a  tangent  to  the  ellipfe  ACPDE,  at 
any  point  C.  Let  AD  and  PE  be  the  two  axes;  put  AO 
=<z,  PO— b,  ABrj,  BC—y,  then  BD=2fl — x;  and  by  the 

property  of  the 


c 

-  \ 

c 

p  \ 

r  a\  B 

0  J 

ellipfe  a2  :  b 2 


2(2- 
b 2 


-XX x  :  y2  — 


X  2 ax — x2  ; 
a- 

take  the  fluxi- 
|TX  b2 

iD  ons,  and  — X 

<22 


2ax — 2XX—2 yy, 
multiply  both 

fides  by  di¬ 
vide  by  2  which  is  common,  and  alfo  by  a — x,  and  x— 


E 


As  this  value  of  TB  is  independent  of  or  PO,  if  we 
take  pO— AO,  fo  that  ApD  may  be  a  circle,  and  produce 
BC  to  c,  cT  will  be  a  tangent  to  the  circle.  If  B  be  be¬ 
tween  O  ajid  D,  fo  that  whilft  x  increafes  /  decreafes, 
then  /  becomes  negative  by  Art.  16.  and  confequently 
yx  . 

—  is  negative,  which  (hews  that  the  fubtangent  BT  lies 

y 

the  other  way  from  B. 

Ex.  3.  To  draw  a  tangent  to  the  hyperbola  AC,  whofe 
major  axis  is  A.D.  Bifed  ^\D  in  O;  put  AO=ai,  the  fe mi- 


line  W t,  ceafing  to  cut  the  curve,  muft  become  a  tangent, 
and  confequently  WCr  will  then  coincide  with  VCT. 
Now  whilft  the  abfcifla  AB  by  increafing  becomes  AD, 
the  ordinate  BC  becomes  Dr;  hence,  the  increment  of 
the  ordinate  BC  is  Er;  and,  by  fimilar  triangles,  the  in- 
crement^CE  of  the  abfcifla  :  the  cotemporary  increment 
Er  of  the  ordinate  ::  CG  :  Gin.  But  when  r  arrives  at 
C,  WC  coincides  with  VC,  and  confequently  m  muft 
coincide  with  n  ;  hence,  the  limiting  ratio  of  the  incre¬ 
ment  CE  of  the  abfcifla  to  the  increment  Er  of  the  ordi¬ 
nate,  is  that  of  the  finite  lines  CG  :  Gn,  which  (by  fim. 
trian.)  is  the  ratio  of  CE  :  Es,  taking  DEs  in  any  fitua- 
tion  before  its  coincidence,  with  BC  ;  hence,  by  Prop.  2. 
Cor.  1.  if  CE  reprefent  the  fluxion  of  the  abfcifla,  Es 
will  reprefent  the  cotemporary  fluxion  of  the  ordinate. 
Put  AB=x,  BC=/,  then  BD=CE=x,  Es=y  ;  and  as 
BC  is  parallel  to  Es,  and  TB  to  CE,  the  angle  TCB=a 
CsE,  and  CTB=sCE,  confequently  the  triangles  TBC, 
CEs,  are  fimilar;  hence,  y  (Es)  :  x  (CE)  •. :/  (CB)  : 


b2 


the  hyperbola,  a2  :  b2  :  2<2  +  xXx  :  v2=;— X  2ax  y  x2 > 

a 2 

which  is  the  fame  equation  as  for  the  ellipfe,  except  that 

2  AX  -J-  X  ^ 

the  fign  of  x2  is  here  pofitive  ;  .  •.  BT= - • 

0  v  ’  a+x 

Ex.  4.  To  draw  a  tangent  to  the  cifloid  of  Diodes,  whofe 
x3 

equation  isj2=r- — -(Algebra,  p.319.)  Take  the  fluxio^ 

2x2xX<2 — x-(-x3x  3  ax2x  —  2x3x  .  x 

and  2 yy=- - - - ! - =  - — - -i  hence,  -r  = 

,2  y 


a — x 


_ .  t  CT  yx  2V2  x  a~- x  __  2X3 

3«x2 — 2x3  ’  y  3«x2-—  2X3 


2 yXa — x 


a — x 


X 


2x  X  a — x  ; 


3<ZX  - 2XJ  3a - 2X 

Ex.  5.  To  draw  a  tangent  to  the  catenary  curve.  The 
equation  of  this  curve  is  z2=i2ax-\-x2  ;  hence,  zz— 
a-\~x 

ax-j-xx,  and  z— - Xx;  but  y2=.z2 — x2  (Prop.  22.)  = 


j4-x2  <z4-x2 — z2  „ 

~2  XA'Z — x2=  — — -  XX2: 


L>  and  y  —  —  : 
J  z 


hence,  BT 

y  a  a 

24.  Draw  CN  perpendicular  to  the  tangent,  and  it 
is  called  the  normal,  and  NB  the  Jub-normal.  Now  the 
triangles  TBC, 

NBC  are  fimilar ; 

hence,  ^(TB)  :  ^ 

y  ( BC)  "f:  y  :  BN 
—  the  fub-nor- 


mal.  Alfo  CN2 

=y2+4f=y2  f 


normal. 

Ex.  Let  the  curve  be  a  parabola.  Her e  ax=y ;  .  • 

.  x  nyl — i  yy  a 

ax\nyn—Ayy  and  BN—  — — - — In  the 


y 


nyn 


common  parabola,  where  n—  2,  BN—-,  a  being  the  la- 


Q?  VV  X  efi  V  yX  #2  ^2  I  r 

77X— =7rX- - -5  hence,  BT=—=;  —  x- -  tusre&um.  Alfo,  CN=J/2-f-« 

b2  a — x  y  b2  a — x  y  b2  a — x  ’  4 


2  ax — x2 


a — x 


b2 


by  fubftituting  — X2 ax — x2  for y2. 


25.  If  two  quantities  begin  together  and  increafe  un- 
formly,  one  by  x  and  the  other  by  ?nx}  m  being  conftant, 
1  then. 
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then,  by  the  compofition  of  ratios,  the  quantities  gene¬ 
rated  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  x  :  mx,  or  as  i  :  m,  a  conftant 
ratio. 

26.  Jf  BC  move  parallel  to  itfelf,  and  AB  and  BC  in- 
creafe  uniformly,  the  locus  of  the  point  C  is  a  ftraight 

line.  For  let  BC 
come  into  the  poii- 
tion  Dr  ;  then  as  A B 
and  BC  begin  toge¬ 
ther  and  increafe  uni¬ 
formly,  they  have 
always  a  conftant  ra¬ 
tio  to  each  other,  by 
Art.  25.  therefore 
AB  :  BC::  AD:  D.f, 
which  is  the  property  of  fimilar  triangles;  hence,  ACs 
is  a  ftraight  line.  Alfo,  as  BC  is  parallel  to  Dr,  AB  : 
BD  :.:  AC  :  Cs,  and  A  B  :  AC  : :  BD  :  Cs  ;  but  AB  :  AC 
in  a  conftant  ratio;  if,  therefore,  BD  the  increment  of 
the  bafe  be  conftant,  the  cotemporary  increment  Cs  of 
tiie  hypothenufe  muft  be  conftant;  or,  if  the  former  in¬ 
creafe  uniformly,  the  latter  will  increafe  uniformly. 
Hence,  the  two  uniform  motions  of  C,  one  in  a  direclion 
parallel  to  AB  ariling  from  the  motion  of  BC,  and  the 
other  in  the  direction  BC,  generate  an  uniform  motion  in 
a  right  line  AC. 

27.  The  fluxion  of  the  curve  line  AC,  cotemporary 
with  CE,  Es,  (figure  to  Art.  23.)  the  fluxions  of  the  ab- 
fcifia  and  ordinate,  is  the  fpace  that  would  be  defcribed 
by  the  point  C  with  its  motion  continued  uniform  for  the 
time  in  which  CE,  Es,  are  defcribed.  Now  the  motion  of 
C  arifes  from  two  motions,  one  by  which  it  is  carried  pa¬ 
rallel  to  AB  by  the  motion  of  BC,  and  the  other  by 
w  hich  it  is  carried  in  the  direction  BC  by  the  increafe  of 
BC  ;  therefore  the  uniform  motion  of  C  is  determined 
by  making  thefe  two  motions  become  uniform  ;  but  when 
thefe  two  motions  become  uniform ,  they  are  reprefented 
by  CE  and  Es,  by  Art.  23.  and  thefe  two  uniform  motions 
produce  a  cotemporary  uniform  motion  Cs,  by' Art.  26. 
hence,  by  Prop.  1.  Cs  will  reprefent  the  cotemporary 
fluxion  of  the  curve  line  at  the  point  C. 

To  draw  ASYMPTOTES  to  CURVES. 

28.  Definition. — If  a  right  line,  interfering  the 
axis  of  a  curve  at  a  finite  diftance,  continually  approach 
to  the  curve,  and  arrive  nearer  to  it  than  by  any  aflign- 
able  diftance,  but  indefinitely  produced  never  meets  it,  it 
is  called  an  afymptote. 

Prop.  XI. — To  draw  an  afmptote  to  a  curve. 

29.  Let  SDW  be  an  afymptote  to  the  curve  AC  ;  then, 
by  the  definition,  we  may  confider  the  afymptote  SW  as 


.8  T  A.  is 


the  limit  to  which  the  tangent  approaches,  when  the  ab- 
fcilfa  AB  is  increafed  fine  limite.  Draw  AE  parallel  to 
the  ordinate  BC  produced  to  D,  and  let  TC  be  a  tangent 
to  the  curve  at  C.  Put  AB=x,  BC=y;  then,  by  Art. 

13.  BT  —  hence,  ATr=L - Xi  From  the  equation 

y  y 

of  the  curve,  find  the  value  of  this  quantity  when  .v  and 
y  are  infinite,  and  if  it  be  then  finite,  the  curve  admits  of 
an.  afymptote  SW,  and  the  value  of  AS  is  obtained. 
Then  having  computed  the  value  of  BT,  find  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  TB  to  BC  ;  and  to  get  their  limit,  make  x  and 
y  infinite,  and  you  get  the  proportion  of  SB  to  BD,  be- 
caufe  the  limit  of  TB  to  BC  is  SB  to  BD;  but,  by  fimi¬ 


lar  triangles,  SB  :  BD  ::  SA  ::  AE,  the  ratio  therefore 
of  SA  to  AE  is  known,  and  as  AS  is  known,  AE  it 
known  ;  therefore  the  point  E  is  determined  ;  draw  SE, 
and  produce  it  indefinitely,  and  it  will  be  the  afymptote. 
Ex.  1.  Let  AC  be  the  the  common  hyperbola."  Here, 

by  Ex.  3.  Art.  23.  BT— - 7——’  therefore  AT — 

a-f-x 

2  axf-x*  ax 

"  a+x  fff,'  the  limit  of  which,  when  x  is  infi. 

.  ax 

mte>  lS  ~  5  hence,  S  is  the  center  of  the  hyper¬ 

bola.  Now  BC  —  -  x  /!«*+**,  and  BT—  lnx+x~  . 

a  a-\-x 

'ZQX— l—  Jy  _ _ 

hence,  B  T  :  BC  : :  —  ’  ~  X  f  2ax-\-x2 t  []le  limit  of 

which  (when  *  becomes  infinite)  is  as  x  :  -X#::  a :  b  :: 

a 

BS  :  BD  ::  AS:AE;  but  AS— a,  .  • .  A  E— b  ;  hence, 
draw  AE  parallel  to  BC,  and  take  it  —b,  join  SE,  and 
produce  it  indefinitely,  and  it  will  be  the  afymptote. 

Ex.  2.  Let  the  equation  of  the  curve  be y3—ax2-fx3. 

Here  3 \y2y  —  2 axx  -f-  3.v2jr,  and  BT  =  — -1 - 

y  zax-\-2x 3 

alfo,  BC=j=  V«*2+*3i  hence,  BT:  BC:; 

3^x2-1-3x3  , — - - 

2«x-f-3v2 "  v  ax  'x3>  *he  liniit  of  which  (when  *  be¬ 
comes  infinite)  is  x  :  x  : :  BS  :  BD  : :  AS  :  AE  ;  AS= 

AE.  But  AT^i.^-,-.  ax*--  the  limi 
2ax-\-^x 2  -  * 


.  2ax  +  3x'2’ 


of  which  (when  *  becomes  infinite)  is  ^=AS ;  hence, 

AE=-;  take,  therefore,  AS=-,  and  AE=-,  join  SE, 
3  3  3 

and  produce  it  indefinitely,  and  it  will  be  the  afymptote. 

To  draw  TANGENTS  to  SPIRALS. 


30.  Definition.— If  an  indefinite  right  line  SM  re¬ 
volve  about  S,  and  a  point  C  move  in  it  continually  from 
S,  it  will  defcribe  a  curve  called  a  fpiral  \  S  is  called  the 
center,  and  SC  its  ordinate. 

Prop.  XII.- — To  draw  a  tangent  to  any  point  C  of  a  fpiral. 

31.  Let  YC s  be  a  tangent  to  the  fpiral  at  C,  and  SY 
perpendicular  to  SC;  draw  CE  perpendicular,  and  Es 
parallel  to  SM.  Now 
the  defcribing  point 
C  has  two  motions, 
one  in  the  direction 
SM,  and  the  other 
perpendicular  to  it, 
arifing  from  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  SM  about 
S.  The  defcribing 
point  C  is  therefore 
under  the  very  fame  'L 
circumftances  as  in 
Art.  23.  upon  fup- 
pofition  that  CE  is  there  perpendicular  to  the  ordinate 
CB;  the  fluxions  therefore  muft  be  reprefented  here  in 
like  manner  as  they  were  there  ;  for  the  fluxions  at  the 
point  C  in  the  directions  CE,  CM,  and  Cs,  depend  (Art. 
3.)  entirely  upon  the  velocities  of  the  defcribing  point  C 
in  thofe  directions,  without  any  regard  to  what  may  take 
place  afterwards  from  the  further  motion  of  MS  about 
M  ;  the  fluxions  therefore  will  be  juft  the  fame  as  if  the 
ordinate  were  moving  parallel  to  itfelf,  and  the  defcribing 
point  C  had  the  fame  two  motions  given  to  it :  hence, 
hy  Art.  27.  Cs  is  the  fluxion  of  the  curve,  and,  by  Art. 
23.  Es  is  the  fluxion  of  the  ordinate,  and  CE  the  fluxion 

in 
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In  the  direction  perpendicular  to  SC.  Put  SC^ry,  then 
Es— y  ;  and,  by  fimilar  triangles  EC s,  CSY,  E.s  fjj  :  CE 

:CS  (y)  :  Sf— -yxCE. 

Cor.  If  the  point  C  have  no  motion  in  the  direction 
SM,  the  curve  deferibed  will  be  a  circle,  and  Es  becom¬ 
ing  =o,  the  cotemporary  fluxion  of  a  circular  arc  whofe 
radius  SC  revolves  with  the  fame  angular  velocity,  will 
be  CE. 

32.  With  any  radius  SA  deferibe  the  circle  ABD,  pro¬ 
duce  SC  to  B,  and  SE  to  v  meeting  Bv  a  tangent  to  the 


circle  ;  and  fuppofe  the  angle  ASC  to  vary  as  SC™.  Put 
AS—r,  SC— _y,  ABr=x,  Bv—x  cotemporary  with  the 
fluxions  C  E,  Es;  then,  as  x  is  the  meafure  of  the  angle 
ASC,  let  us  fuppofe  that  when  x  becomes  any  quantity 


s,y  becomes  t,  and  x  :  s  :  :y' 
z=.x—Bv  ;  and 
CE; 


r 


ST_ 


and 


msy" — xy 


t"1 


tm 

msy”-+ 1 
rtm 


by  fimilar 

msy'"y 
rt"‘ 


triangles  SBr?,  SCE,  r:y  :: 

±CEj 


hence, by  Art. 27.  SY 


(=* 


Cor.  If  SZ  be  perpendicular  to  CY,  we  have,  by  fim- 
ple  triangles, YSC,  SCZ,  CY  :  CS  ::  CS  :  CZ-  —  • 

Ex.  1.  Let  the  curve  be  the  fpiral  of  Archimedes. 


Here  m—  1, 


sy2 

and  SY=  — ; 

rt 


hence,  CY  —  ^J- 


( s2v 4 


y\/y2+i> 2 

b  ’ 


putting 


r2t2 


—b2  ;  therefore  CZ: 


-+y  = 

by 


'Vy2Jr^ 


Hence  alfo,  SZ  — — ^ — - . 

Vy2+t>2  _  , 

Let  the  curve  be  the  reciprocal  fpiral. 


Here 


st 

and  SY= - ,  a  conftant  quantity. 

r 

Let  the  fpiral  be  the  lituus.  Here 

— 2  st2 


Ex.  2 

m— — i, 

Ex.  3 
and  SY 

ry 

Ex.  4.  Let  th.e  curve  be  the  logarithmic  fpiral.  This 
curve  is  generated  by  the  uniform  angular  motion  of  SC 
about  S,  whim  C  recedes  from  S  with  a  velocity  propor¬ 
tional  to  SC;  hence,  sE,  the  fluxion  of  SC,  varies  as  SC ; 
but  as  the  angle  CSE  is  always  the  fame  in  the  fame 
time,  CE  will  vary  as  CS  ;  hence,  CE  :  Es  : :  a  :  1,  acon- 

n  •  CE  a  cv  .^XCE  r 

ftant  ratio,  .•.-jr-=a,  and  SY= — — — —ay ;  conlequent- 

ly  SY  :  SC  : :  ay  :  y  : :  a  :  1,  a  conftant  ratio;  hence,  the 
triangle  SCY  continues  always  fimilar  to  itfelf,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  angle  SCY  is  conftant,  and  is  known  from  the 
ratio  of  a  :  1. 

Of  the  BINOMIAL  THEOREM. 

Prof.  XIII. — To  exprefs  the  value  of  o±a)"  by  a  feries. 
33.  The  fquare  of  i-j-x  is  i+2x  +  x2\  the  cube  is 
i-E3x4-3a:2-1-x3 ;  &c.  hence  it  appears,  that  the  coeffi¬ 
cients  do  not  depend  upon  the  value  of  at,  but  upon 
the  index  of  the  power  ;  therefore  if  x  be  diminiffied 
and  at  laft  vanifh,  it  will  make  no  alteration  in  the  co- 
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efficients.  And  as  by  the  continual  multiplication  of 
we  maniteftly  get  a  quantity  with  all  the  powers 
of  x  regularly  afeending,  let  us  affume  i-fxV'=i  fax 
-\-bx2-\-cx3->rdxf-'r &c.  Now  to  determine  the  values 
of  a,  b,  c,  d,  &cc.  take  the  fluxion  of  both  fides  of  this 
equation,  omitting  x  as  it  will  be  common  to  every  term  ; 
then  take  the  fluxion  of  the  refultitig  equation,  and  lo  on 
continually,  and  we  get  the  following  equations. 

?2  X  i  +x| ” — 12=a-f-2ix+3«:2-i-4'fx3-{-  Sec, 
77. a — 1  x  i+.vl — 2  —  2b-+2.'7,cx+-7,.irdx2+-  Sec. 
n.n — i.n — 2  x  i-j-xY' — 322=2.3c4-2.3.4rfA-f-  &c. 

Sec.  Sec. 

Now  make  x=.o,  and  from  the  firfl  equation,  77222  a; 
from  the  fecond,  n.n — i—zb\  from  the  third  n.n — i.v — 2 

=2 .3c,  eec.  hence,  a—n  :  b—n.  -  ;  c—n. - . - > 

2  23 

Sec.  where  the  law  of  continuation  is  manifeft.  Hence* 

.  ■  72  I  71  ju  71  2 

1  +21  ’'=22i-{-?7A'-J-?z. - x2+-n. - -  . - x3-h-  &c.  Now 

2  23 

if  n  be  a  whole  pofitive  number,  it  is  manifeft  that  this 
feries  will  terminate,  for  we  muft  cotne  to  the  coefficient 
n —  1  v — n 

n. - .... - — o.  But  the  above  inveftigation  holds, 

2  ,  ??-fi  fa 

whether  n  be  a  whole  number  or  fraftion,  pofitive  or  nega¬ 
tive.  If«be  a  negative  whole  number,  the  feries  will 
never  terminate,  becaufe  the  numerators??,  ?z — 1,  n — 2, 
&c.  become  then  — ??,  — 71 — i,  — ?2 — 2,  8cc.  and  therefore 
can  never  become  —o.  Alio,  if  s  be  a  fraftion,  it  is 
manifeft  that  11,  n — 1,  n — 2,  &rc.  can  never  become  2=0, 
becaufe  a  fraftion  can  never  be  deftroyed  by  the  fub- 
traftion  of  a  whole  number  from  it.  Hence,  the  feries 
will  always  run  on  ad  infinitum,  unlefs  n  be  a  whole  pofi¬ 
tive  number.  If  the  binomial  be  1 — x,  then  a:  becoming 
negative,  the  odd  powers  of  x  will  be  negative  and  the 
even  powers  will  be  pofitive;  hence,  1— a]  1=21 — nx+- 
v- 


71 - 1 

n - -x2 

2 


-71.- 


-i  n- 


-x 


3  1 


Sec, 


34.  Hence,  we  may  expand  a+x  |\  For 

®+2=«Xi+-,  . ‘.a -f- a )’‘=za’: X  1  +^j  —  (  by  writing 
for  x  in  the  feries  in  the  laft  article)  a"  y. 

X  71 - 1 

1 +n.  — \-n  .  - 

CL  2 


V— 


71- 


v3 


-1  . 

1a-  +  n.- 


-a”- 


2x2  -\-n  . 


.  —  +  Sec.  —a"+. 

a 3 

~3*3  +  Sec. 


2  23 

For  the  different  cafes  where  the  feries  converges  or 
diverges,  or  becomes  2220,  fee  Dr.  Waring’s  Med.  Anal. 
P-4!5- 

The  principal  ufe  of  this  rule  is  to  extraft  the  roots  of 
binomials;  for  if  k  be  a  fraftion,  the  feries  gives  that 
root  of  the  binomial  which  the  fraftion  exprelfes. 

Ex.  j .  What  is  the  fquare  root  of  a2  +z or  the  value  of 
a2  +zd\\  in  a  feries  ?  By  Wood’s  Elements  of  Algebra, 


Art.  250.  a2  +  z2\%: 


z2 

-  <2  X  1  +  — 
a 
2 


compare  1 +— “with 


1  +.*(",  and  we  have  —  222X,  -2 —n  ;  hence,  by  fubftitution, 


«X  1  +— 
a ° 


&C.  =22fl-| - - - - 

2  a  8<23 


1  z-  1  z 
20  XI - 

2  a2  2 

■  r  A  2® 

+  " 


•  +  ; 


1 605 


Sec. 


Ex.  2.  What  is  the  fourth  root  of  1 — x. 


■  + 


or  the  value 

1 

I 


of  1 — aP  in  a  feries  ?  Here  72=2:-,  and  1 — *r=i  —  ‘  x  + 

4  4' 

1  a—1  ,  i  1  i  2 .  <?-  1  1  ..  3 


4  2 

3-7 
4.8.1 2 


4  2 

a:2  — ,  &c. 


-2  -  ,  „  1 

-a3+,  Sec. 2=1—  -x— --x2' 
3  4  44 


6  H 


48(5 


FLUXIONS. 


Ex.  3.  What  5s  the  cube  root  of  a — z,  or  the  value  of 

a — z )  in  a  feries  ?  Firft,  a — z^—a3  X  1  —  -  j  and  com- 

TIi  - z  1  1  a 

paring  1  —  -  with  1  — a  )  ,  we  have  -  —x,  n—  -  hence,  a  3 

til  a _ 3 _ 

1  h— 1  2  z2_  . 


1  1  z  i  4 — x 

X  I - =«3  X  I - - 

a  1  3  a  3  2 


&c. 


3<2 T  9123  8xa3 


Ex.  4.  What  is  the  value  of 


in  an  infinite 


feries  ?  Firft, 


V  az — z2 

1 


V  az — Z2  A  1 

a2  z2  X 


_ i.  i  ( ri 

j _ fl  2  ;  and  comparing  1 — J  2  with  1 — x]  we  have 

a  al 


z  1  ,  1  '  7] — b  1 

-=*>  n— - ;  hence,  -p-pX  1 - =-TTX 

2  a2z2  a  a?z'2 


— 1  2  ,  • 
1 - .-  . 

2  a 


-1  z^ 


-I  77  —  1  — 4 — 2  z° 


2  « 2 


3  * 


•7?  +> 


1  x  ■  a  a.  ■  z 

a2z2  2a2  8 a2  16a2 


+>  &C. 


Ex.  5.  To  rcfolve 


<22  +  2aX  +  X2 
I  _ 


into  an  infinite  feries. 


This  quantity  is  p — a-\-x)  ;  which  compared 

with  a- |-a|",  gives  k  =2  —  2;  hence,  a-|-x]— 2  =  a  2  — 

- 2—1  _  —2—1  —2—2  _ 

2 a — 3x — 2.- - .  &  4*2 — 2. - . - .  a  5^3 — . 


1  ix  1.x2  4X3  .  c 

& c-  —  TS  “  75  +  - 7T+>  &c” 


a2  a 


Ex.  6.  What  is  the  value  of 


zaz-\-z2 


in  an  infinite 


feries.  This  quanfity  is  equal  to 


= - X 

2  az 


zaz x 1 H - 

2  a 


with  1 -1-2.1'  > 


2  JZ 

jft —  :  and  by  comparing  1+  — 

zu  *  '  2x2 

we  have  x  =2—  «  — —  1  •  hence,  x  i-l —  = 

za  zaz  zal 

1  Z  - 1 - 1  z2 

- X'-l, - !• - . - 2 

zaz  za  2  4a2 


-,  See. 


zaz  4a2 


- ,  Sec.  In  like  manner  we  mud  proceed  in  the 

8a3 

expanfion  and  divifion  of  all  binomial  quantities. 

35.  The  value  of  1 4-x) "  has  been  affumed  —\-\-ax-\- 
lx2fcx3-\-,  See.  and  applied  in  all  cafes,  whether  n  be  a 
whole  number  or  a  fraction;  if  «  be  a  whole  number,  it 
is  manifeft  from  the  obfervation  in  Art.  33,  that  this 
muft  be  the  form  of  the  feries;  but  if  n  be  a  fraction, 
it  is  not  fo  obvious  that  we  may  affume  the  fame  feries; 
the  legality  of  the  aflumption  however  in  that  cafe  may 

7* 

be  thus  fhewn.  Let  n—  any  fraction  r  and  s  being 

whole  numbers.  Now  the  value  of  I"+w|  is  exprefted 
by  i-\-ax-\-bx2-\-cx:l-\-.  See.  but  j+xK  is  the  sth  power  of 

1  +*)7,  therefore  fuch  a  feries  muft  be  affumed  for  1  -fx]7 
that  the  sth  power  thereof  may  give  a  feries  of  the  form 
tfax-\-bx2f-cx3-\-}  Sec.  Now  any  power  of  the  feries 


i+px+bx2-\-rx*-\-,  Sec.  will  give  a  feries  i-f  ax-J-x&2-}-o;S 
+,  &c.  therefore  we  may  affume  a  feries  of  that  form, 
where  the  powers  of  x  regularly  afeend,  to  reprefent  the 

value  of  i-J-xl ' ' 

METHOD  OF  FINDING  FLUENTS. 

36.  The  bufinefs  of  the  direSl  method  of  fluxions  is  to 
find  the  fluxion  from  the  fluent  ;  to  find  the  fluent  from 
the  fluxion  is  fometimes  called  the  inverje  method  of 
fluxions.  It  is  not  difficult  to  put  any  quantity  into 
fluxions,  there  being  direft  rules  for  that  purpofe ;  but 
t here  are  no  direct  general  rules  for  finding  a  fluent  from, 
a  fluxion;  and  very  often  it  is  impoffible  to  do  it,  ex¬ 
cept  by  an  approximation  by  an  infinite  feries,  as  the 
fluxion  may  be  fuch  as  could  not  arife  from  putting  any 
fluent  into  fluxions.  We  cannot  therefore  lay  down  rules 
for  finding  the  fluents  of  any  other  fi  ixions  than  thofe 
whofe  forms  ffiew  them  to  have  been  derived  from  f'ome 
fluent. 

Prop.  XIV. — To  find,  the  fuent  of  any  power  of  a  fmple 
quantity  multiplied  by  the  fuxion  of  that  quantity. 

37.  The  fluxion  of  x3  is  3x2x,  therefore  we  know  that 
the  fluent  of  3  v2x  is  x3,  and  it  is  deduced  from  the  fluxion, 
by  the  converfe  of  the  rule  for  putting  x3  into  fluxions. 
In  general,  the  fluxion  of  x"  is,  by  Art.  12.  nx'  —  ‘i; 
therefore  the  fluent  of  nx” — 1x  muft  be  x",  and  this  fluent 
is  deduced  from  the  fluxion  by  the  following 

Rule: — Add  unity  to  the  index,  divide  by  the  index 
fo  increafed,  and  alfo  by  the  fluxion  of  the  root. 

Ex.  1.  The  fluent  of  qx6x  is  x7 . 

xi  o 

Ex.  2.  The  fluent  of  x9x-  is  - — • 

10 

Ex.  3.  The  fluent  of  $x3x  is  - — 

4 

Ex.  4.  The  fluent  of  -xTx  is  -X-X*^=— ^ 

9  8  9  24 

Ex.  5.  The  fluent  of  or  6.v  9  .vis  — - = - L. 

x9  — 8  4x8 

Ex.  6.  The  fluent  of  or  3  y — fj  is -X3j4=—  yi 
y-f  2  '  3  zJ  ’ 

38.  If  n— o,  or  the  index  of  x  be  — 1,  the  fluxion  is 
x 

~;  but  this  fluxion  cannot  be  generated  by  x°,  becaufe 
(by  the  principles  of  Algebra)  x°zzi,  a  conftant  quantity  ; 

X 

hence,  the  fluent  ofk  cannot  be  found  by  this  rule. 
x 

Prop.  XV. — To  find  the  fuent  of  a  binomial  quantity  ( one 
part  of  which  is  corf  ant  and  the  other  part  variable  J  raifed  to 
to  a  power,  where  the  term  without  the  vinculum  is  the  fuxion 
of  the  variable  tern  under  the  vinculum,  or  in  a  given  ratio 
to  it. 

39.  The  fluxion  of  a'-\-x'l"  is  (by  Cor.  Art.  1 2. )  n  X. 
arf-x\ " — *X.rxr — 1x,  which  is  found  by  the  fame  rule  as 
t lie  fluxion  of  x".  Every  complete  fluxion,  therefore,  of 
this  kind  muft  neceHarily  have  the  index  of  the  variable' 
quantity  without  the  vinculum,  lefs  by  unity  than  the  in¬ 
dex  under  the  vinculum.  Hence,  every  quantity  fo  circum- 
ftanced  may  have  its  fluent  found  by  the  above  rule. 

I f  r—  1 ,  then  r—  \—o,  and  x°=i  ;  theretore  the  fluxion 

becomes  r.yfa-\-x j”  1  y.x. 

Ex.  x.  What  is  the  fluent  of  a+x]6Xx  ?  Here  the 
fluxion  of  the  root  afx  is  x ;  hence  the  fluent  is 
a-\-x\7y.x _ afx)7  ' 

•j  x  1  j 

Ex.  2.  What  is  the  fluent  of  a2 -\-x*)7 X x&  ?  Here  the 
fluxion  of  the  root  a2-|-x-2  is  zxx ;  hence,  the  fluent  is 

a2-\-x2 1|  x  xx _ a2-{-x- 12 

I-X2X.V  —  3  _ 5 

Ex.  3.  What  is  the  fluent  of  a 4 — ?  ^ere 

tl'.e 


FLUXIONS. 

the  fluxion  of  the  root  a4 — *4  is  — 4x3x  ;  hence  the  fluent 


4S7 


fx—  4*3-v  '  32 

Ex.  4.  What  is  the  fluent  of 


—  J  Thisquan- 


<L>-f6.x9|2 

tity  is  4-6a9| — \  yxsx  ;  and  the  fluxion  of  tlie  root 

a*  +  6x9  is  54x8jrj  therefore  the  fluent  is  1~  X.x8x 

iX54*8* 

27 

Quantities  which  at  firfl  do  not  fland  under  this  form, 
may  frequently  be  reduced  to  it. 

dx 

Ex.  5.  What  is  the  fluent  of  jt— —  Firfl,  a24- 

a-{-x2[2 


yx-—u2x  2  +  tXat2;  therefore  a2+--2]f  = 


a-x  ^-h-iJ-X^3  »  hence. 


y 


_  a2x—z  +  i)\Xx3 

x  +ll  2  X  fix  x,  where  the  index  of  x  without  is 
lefs  by  unity  than  that  under  the  vinculum  ;  hence,  the 

fluent  is  +  X  3x  _ _ 


— iX — 2  a2x  3x 


a2x~2  +  i\2Xa 


a2yx2\^ya 

40.  11  both  quantities  under  the  vinculum  be  variable, 
and  the  quantity  without  be  the  fluxion  of  the  quantity 
under  the  vinculum,  or  in  a  conftant  ratio  to  it,  the  fluent 
may  he  found  by  this  rule.  Thus,  the  fluent  of 

ay-  +_y4jTx  isix^y+^l  but  thde 

3 

cafes  feldom  occur. 

Prop.  XVI — To  find  thcfuent  of  afi-cz”)’”dzr" — 'i,  where 
the  index  of  z  without  the  vinculum  increafed  by  unity ,  is  fome 
multiple  of  the  index  of  z  under  the  vinculum. 

41.  Put  a+cz-  =  x,  then  z*=  — 

c  cr  ’ 

take  its  fluxion, and  rnzn‘ — rXx—a\  ^  ^r„, 

— X7^a)  ‘x-vj  hence,  (putting  r——s, )  dzrn—*z— 

d  _  d 

—  Xx—aj  xx  —  (by  expanding  x=Tn  —  x  x  X 
_ _ _ _  J  nc 

x:  sax3  — — a2  xy  2 — ,  See.  fubftitute  this  quan¬ 

tity  for  dzrn  1x,  and  x m  for  a-j-cz  1”,  and  the  given  fluxion 

is  transformed  to  —  X  x"’x  x 
ncr 


2dly.  If  r  be  a  pojitive  whole  number,  and  ?n  a  negative 
whole  number  greater  in  magnitude  than  j+i,  or  r,  the 
fluent  can  always  be  found.  But  if  m  be  a  negative  whole 
number  equal  to  or  lefs  in  magnitude  than  r,  the  denomi¬ 
nator  of  one  of  the  terms  mult  become  — o,  in  which  cafe 
the  fluent  of  that  term  fails;  for  in  the  fluxion  it  was  of 
this  form  x  1.v,  which  (by  Art.  38)  admits  of  no  fluent 
by  the  rule  here  given;  it  may,  how  ever,  be  found  by 
logarithms,  as  will  be  explained  in  Art.  45. 

3dly.  The  eiven  fluxion,  by  reduction,  becomes 
az — "4-rJ"  X  dz  X  "  hence,  if  m  and  r  be  both 

fractions,  but  fuch  that  m-\-r  may  be  a  whole  negative 
number,  the  fluent  can  always  be  found.  This  will  ap¬ 
pear,  by  transforming  the  fluxion  as  before  ;  and  the  feries 
will  always  terminate  ;  nor  can  any  of  the  denominators  of 
the  terms  of  the  fluent  become  equal  to  nothing,  fo  as  to 
make  the  fluent  of  fuch  term  fail. 

To  find  FLUENTS  by  LOGARITHMS. 

42.  The  property  of  logarithms,  or  their  relation  to 
natural  numbers,  as  has  been  already  explained  in  Alge¬ 
bra,  is  this,  that  as  the  natural  numbers  increafe  in  geo¬ 
metric  progreflion,  their  logarithms  increafe  in  arithmetic 
progreflion. 

43.  Let  a  increafe  till  it  becomes  />,  c,  .  .  .  .  m,  no,  Sc c. 
and  fuppofe  a  :  b  : :  b  :  c  : :  &c.  ::  m  :  n  : :  See.  then  a  :  m  :: 
a — b  :  m — n  ;  now',  a — b  is  the  increment  of  a,  and  m — n 
is  the  increment  of  m  ;  hence,  a  :  m  : :  t  he  increment  of  a  : 
the  increment  of  m  ;  and  as  this  is  true  in  every  flate  of 
the  increments,  if  we  make  them  vanifli,  we  have  a  :  tn 
as  the  limiting  ratio  of  the  increment  of  a  :  the  increment 
of  m ,  that  is,  as  the  fluxion  of  a  :  the  fluxion  of  jjt ,  by 
Art.  7. 

44.  Let  y  be  any  number,  and  *  its  logarithm  ;  then  if 
x  increafe  uniformly,  or  if  x  be  conftant,  y  w  ill  increafe 
in  geometric  progreflion,  therefore,  by  the  laft  article,  y 

y  .  yx 

varies  asj5,  . -.4  is  conflant ;  hence,  —  is  conllant  5  put, 

y  y 

therefore,  — =M,  and  we  have  i— M  x  -  ;  that  is,  the 
jv  y 

fluxion  of  any  logarithm  is  equal  to  a  confiant  quantity 
multiplied  into  the  fluxion  of  the  number  divided  by 
the  number.  The  quantity  M  is  called  the  modulus  of  the 
fyflem,  and  may  be  atfumed  of  any  value. 

lfM=i,  the  logarithms  are  called  hyperbolic,  becaufe 
the  fame  logarithms  may  be  deduced  from  the  hyperbola, 

y 

as  will  appear  hereafter.  In  tills  cafe  x—~' 

Prop.  XVII. — To  find  the  fluent  of  a  fiuxion,  which  is  the 
fuxion  op' any  quantity  (y J  divided  by  that,  quantity  (y J,  or  in  a 
given  ratio  to  it. 

45.  Put  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  y  \  then  by, 


j  *  i  ^ 

xs  —  sax' — ‘-h5- - a2x‘ — 2  — ,  Sec.  —  —  x 

2  ncr 

s — 1 

— 1x-\ -s.  - a2x"'\: — 2.r — ,  See.  the  fluent 

2 

of  each  of  which  terms  is  found  by  the  rule  in  Art.  37. 
hence  the  fluent  required  is  —  x 

71  rr 


S - 1 

s.  - .  a2xK+r — 1 

2 


saxmjr’ 

— ; — : - ; - - -7- - — ,  See.  Now  let 

m-\-s  ///-fs — 1 

us  Co.  (ider  when  the  fluent  of  the  given  fiuxion  can  be 
exprelfed  in  finite  terms. 

iff.  It  r,  and  confequently  s,  be  a  whole  pofitive  num¬ 
ber,  the  feries  ariling  from  the  expanfion  of  x — a |'  will 
terminate,  and  the  fluent  can  always  be  found  if  m  be  a 
pofitive  whole  number,  or  a  pofitive  or  negative  fraction. 


Art.  44.  -—x,  and  the  fluent  of-  is  x.  And  as  y,  al- 

y  y 

though  here  a  Ample  quantity,  mav  reprefent  any  com¬ 
pound  quantity  whatever,  and  j  its  fluxion,  we  have  the 
following 

Rule  : — When  any  fluxional  expreflion  appears  to  be 
the  fluxion  of  a  quantity  divided  by  the  quantity  itfelf, 
its  fluent  will  be  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  that 
quantity. 

X 

Ex.  1.  The  fluent  of  — j-—  is  the  h.  1.  (hyperbolic  lo¬ 
garithm)  of  x±a. 

2  XX  _ _ — 

Ex.  2.  The  fluent  of  — 7  is  the  h.  \.a2-\-x2- 

a2-\-x 2 

71 X’' - ^  X 

Ex.  3.  The  fluent  of - - -  is  the  h.  1.  a  -px  . 

Thefe  fluents  are  obvious,  the  given  fluxion  being  ma- 
nifeftly  the  fluxion  of  the  quantity  divided  by  the  quan¬ 
tity,  for  the  numerator  is  the  fluxion  of  the  denominator. 

Ex, 


r  y 


48S 


Ex.  4.  The  fluent  of 


V  x2- 


FLUXIONS 

is  the  h.  1.  of 


x  4-  E  x2±:«2.  For,  put  x2±:a2~v2,  then  xx—vv, 

x-\-v 


x  :  v  ::  v  :  x,  -and  x-J-t/  :  v  : :  x-\-v  :  x  ;  lienee, 


x-~v  v  v 

X 


-  ■:  therefore  the  fluent  of  LlilZ,  or  of  — - 

V  x2±a2  V  x~-\-a2’ 


is  the  h.  1.  x-f-y  =  h.  1.  x-j-V' x2±cz2 

A 

Ex.  5.  The  fluent  of 


4/x2  dz  2ax 


is  the  h.  1. 


xdza-\-f  x2±  zax.  For,  put  fx2±2 ax—y,  then  x2  ± 
2 ax a2  —  y2 a2 ,  and  x  ±  a^Xy2-\-a2  ;  hence,  x  = 

yy  xv 

■  -T  .  confequently  y— -  =  -7  - whofe 

l/jV  -t-«2  y  x2±2ax  V  y2-\-a2' 

fluent,  by  the  lad  example,  is  h.  1.  y-ff y2 -\-a2  =  h.  1. 

x±a-\-\/  x2  ztz  2ax 

Ex.  6.  The  fluent  of  — ■  -  is  the  h.  1.  — For, 

a2 — x-  a — x 

,  whofe  fluent  is  the  h.  1.  a-^x  — 


z — x  2  a — x  a — x 

{l-~ J~iV 


h.l.a — x=h.l. - ,  as  (hewn  in  Wood’s  Algebra, 

a — x  0 


Art.  388.  In  like  manner,  the  fluent  of 


2  ax 


is  h.  1. 


x — a 


Ex.  7.  The  fluent  of — 2a'x  ■  -istheh.  1.  ~  ° lit— _ f. 


l/«2+.v2 


4/ 2t~-j-2  -f-22 


For,  put  \/  a*-fx*— :v,  then  a*-]-x*=y',  therefore  xx—yyf 
2  ox  2ay  .  2  ax  2  av 

d  77=  that  1S’  - =-  =  whofe 

y  x  xfa>+x*  y2—a2 

fluent,  by  the  laft example,  is h.  1  1,  1 

y+a 

In  like  manner,  the  fluent  of — — --  is  h.  1.  °~x/ a‘  * 


xf  a 2 — xa 


a  +  4/  a- — x2 


becomes  >  whofe  fluent  is  (by  Example  4) 

4 /b2Jry2 


■  h.  \.y-'rVb2+y2  h.  1.  1+  4/^2  +  _i_—  _  h_  p 


46.  Let  AD  be  a  circular  arc  whofe  center  is  C,  AT 
its  tangent,  DB  its  fine  ;  draw  ins  parallel  to  BD  meeting 
the  tangent  Di  in  s,  and  D n  parallel  to  B m.  Put  CD— a, 
AB— v,  BD— 4!,  AD=z,  AT=(,  CT— j ;  then  by 
Art.  23.  D.=  z,  Dn—x,  ns—j.  Now  the  triangles  CBD, 
snE),  are  fimilar,  for  they  are  right  angled  at  B  and  w,  and 
the  angle  sD/2=CDB,  becaufe  aDC  is  the  complement  of 
ax  - 7 — 

each.  Hence,  y  :  a  ::  x :  &= — :  butyrzi/CD2 — CB2  — 

_  y 

(  ..  ■  7T-  -  .  ax 

4/  a2 — a — .v2  =2  4/  2 ax — x2  ;  .•.  z= —  -  Alfo, 


4/  2 ax — x2 


■4 / a\—j2  (  BC  )  :  a  :  :y  : 


°y 


Again,  by  fun. 


4/  a2—y  2 

triangles  CAT,  CBD,  s  (CT)  :  a  (CA)  ::  a  (CD)  :  CB; 


Hence,  the  fluxion  of  the  arc  AD,  or  z,  is  expreffed  un¬ 
der  four  different  forms  in  terms  of  the  right  fine,  verfed 
fine,  tangent,  and  fecant  ;  confequcntiy  the  fluent  of  each 
of  thefe  fluxions  will  be  expreffed  by  z.  Hence, 

1. -Fluent  0^  — -7L 


is  a  cir.  arc  whofe  rad.  is  a  and 


4/  a2 — _y2 

fine  y.  2.  Fluent  of 


4/  2 ax — x2 


;  is  a  cir.  arc  whofe  rad. 


is  a  and  verfed  fine  x.  3.  Fluent  of 


a2t 
a2 -ft2 


is 


cir. 


Ex.  8.  The  fluent  of  is  — h.  1 

4/  b*J\-x  2  x 

For,  put  -  =y,  then  x~ 2x=  — y  ■  hence,  the  fluxion 


1-ff  l-\-b2X2 
X  ' 

Tliefe  are  the  moll  ufeful  forms  of  fluxions  whofe 
fluents  may  be  found  by  a  table  of  hyberbolic  logarithms  • 
which  table  may  be  fnpplied,  by  multiplying  the  loga¬ 
rithm  found  from  the  common  tables  by  2,30258509, 
which  will  give  the  correfponding  hyperbolic  logarithm. 

£  _ 

Ex.  The  fluent  of  — — is  the  h.  1.  of  i-J-x;  if  x 
1  ~\~x 

—1,  the  fluent  is  the  h.  1.  of  2—0,693147  ;  if  x— 4,  the 
fluent  is  the  h.  1.  of  5=1,6094379. 

To  find  FLUENTS  by  CIRCULAR  ARCS. 

Prop.  XVIII. — The  length  of  a  circular  arc  for  every  de¬ 
gree,  minute ,  and  fecond ,  to  radius  =  1,  being  given,  to  fad 
from,  thence  certain  fluents. 


whofe  rad.  is  a  and  tangent  t.  4.  Fluent  of  —  ■  ■ 

sfs2 — a 2 

is  a  cir.  arc  whofe  rad.  is  a  and  fecant  s. 

Now  by  a  table  exhibiting  the  length  of  circular  arcs 
for  all  degrees,  &c.  of  the  quadrant  to  radius  unity,  if 
thefe  arcs  be  multiplied  by  a  we  fhall  liave  their  lengths 
to  the  radius  a.  Hence,  for  example,  what  is  the  fluent  of 
ay 

—  ■.  when  y  is  the  fine  of  30"?  The  length  of  an 

4/  a2 — y2 

arc  of  30°  to  radius  1,  is  0,5235987  :  hence,  the  length  of 
the  arc  to  radius  a,  is  .a  x  0,5235987,  the  fluent  required. 
Thus,  the  fluents  of  all  fluxions  under  any  of  thefe 
forms  may  be  found. 

47.  A  fluent  can  have  but  one  fluxion,  but  a  fluxion 
may  have  an  infinite  number  of  fluents;  thus,  the  fluent 
of  x  is  x,  or  x±a,  whatever  be  the  value  of  the  conftant 
part«.  By  Prop.  4.  in  taking  the  fluxion  of  a  binomial, 
the  conftant  part  goes  out,  and  therefore  when  the  fluent 
is  taken  back  again,  that  conftant  part  does  not  appear. 
Now  to  determine,  in  any  particular  cafe,  what  this  con¬ 
ftant  part  is  to  be,  or  whether  any  Inch  quantity  is  to  be 
-annexed,  confider  whether  the  fluent  firft  taken  becomes 
equal  to  nothing,  or  of  a  known  value,  at  the  time  it 
ought ;  if  it  do,  it  requires  no  conftant  quantity  to  be 
added  ;  if  it  do  not,  fuch  a  quantity  muft  be  annexed  to 
it,  as  will  make  it  bei-Oine  equal  to  nothing,  or  to  its  pro¬ 
per  value.  This  iscalled  the  correElion  of  a  fluent. 

48.  Although  the  fluxion  of  a  quantity  be  relative , 
that  is,  if  x  denote  the  fluxion  of  x,  then  will  wx“ — ix  be 
the  fluxion  of  x",  where  x'may  be  aflumed  of  any  magni- 

1  tude, 


FLUXIONS. 
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tude,  yet  the  fluents  are  not  at  al!  affected  by  varying. x, 
tb.e  fluents  of  thefe  quantities  x  and  nx':  1  ix  being  x  and 
xH,  whatever  be  the  value  of  x.  Hence,  of  whatever 
magnitude  we  a  flume  the  fluxion  of  any  quantity,  the 
fluent  will  always  give  the  quantity  generated.  In  the 
following  problems,  therefore,  the  fluxion  of  the  area, 
folid,  curve  line  or  furface,  may  be  aflumed  of  any  mag¬ 
nitude,  and  the  fluent,  cerrefted  if  neceflary,  will  give 
the  quantity  which  has  been  generated. 

To  find  the  AREAS  of  CURVES. 

Prop.  XIX. — To  find  the  area  ABC  rf  any  curve,  whofe 
ordinate  BC  is  perpendicular  to  the  abfeiffa  AB. 

49.  Let  ABC  be  any  curvilinear  area  generated  by  the 
uniform  motion  of  the  ordinate  BC ;  on  AB,  BC,  deferibe 
the  parallelogram  ABCD,  and  conceive  this  to  have  been 

generated  by  the  fame 
uniform  motion  of  a 
line  equal  and  parallel 
to  AD  j  draw  bm  pa¬ 
rallel  to  BC,and  com¬ 
plete  the  parallelo¬ 
gram  B bmn,  and  pro¬ 
duce  DC  to  c.  Then 
AD  being  conftant 
whilft  BC  varies,  the 
next  increment  of  the  parallelogram  is  BCcb,  and  the  co¬ 
temporary  increment  of  the  area  ABC  is  BC  mb-,  hence, 
the  ratio  of  the  increment  BCci  of  the  parallelogram  to 
the  cotemporary  increment  BC  mb  of  the  area  ABC,  is 
always  nearer  to  a  ratio  of  equality,  than  BCr£:  B nmb, 
cr  nearer  than  BC  :  bm  ;  now  let  bm  move  up  to  and 
coincide  with  BC,  in  order  to  obtain  the  limiting  ratio  of 
the  increments,  and  we  get  the  limiting  ratio  of  BC  :  bm, 
a  ratio  of  equality  ;  hence,  a  fortiori,  the  limiting  ratio  of 
the  increment  B Ccb  of  the  parallelogram,  to  the  cotem¬ 
porary  increment  B Cmb  of  the  area  ABC,  is  a  ratio  of 
equality;  therefore  by  Prop.  2.  Cor.  1.  the  fluxion  of 
the  parallelogram  ABCD  is  equal  to  the  fluxion  of  the 
area  ABC  ;  but  BCc£  being  the  increment  of  the  paral¬ 
lelogram  uniformly  generated,  will  reprefent  its  fluxion, 
by  Prop.  1.  hence,  the  fluxion  of  the  area  of  the  curve 
ABC  will  be  reprefented  by  BC cb,  the  cotemporary 
fluxion  of  the  abfeiffa  AB  being  B b.  If  therefore 
AB=x,  B C—y,  B bz=.x,  and  A  —  the  area  ABC,  then 
will  A=BCc5=y.r ;  the  fluent  of  which,  corrected  if 
neceflary,  gives  A. 

Cor.  Hence,  the  fluxion  of  any  area,  generated  by  the 
motion  of  a  ftraight  line  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
itfelf,  is  as  the  length  of  the  generating  line  and  its  velo¬ 
city  conjointly.  And  as  a  curve  line,  moving  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  perpendicular  to  itfelf,  mud  deferibe  the  fame  area 
as  a  ftraight  line  of  the  fame  length  moving  with  the 
fame  velocity,  the  fluxion  of  the  furface  generated  by  a 
curve  line,  fo  moving,  mud  be  as  its  length  and  velocity 
conjointly, 

Ex.  1.  Let  AC  be  any  parabola;  to  find  its  area. 

_  v,yn  1y 

Here  ax—y- ;  hence,  ax—nyn  1  y,  and 


Ex.  2.  To  find  the  area  c.f  a  circle,  whofe  radius  is 
unity.  Let  A  be  the  center 
of  the  circle  ;  draw  BC,  AP, 
perpendicular  to  QR,  and 
join  AC.  Put  AC=t,  AB 
—x,BC  =y ;  thenx--j-)*=r, 
— * — x2  A'4 

(Art. 34); 

16  1 2S 


A—yxz 


—  &c.  the 


fluxion  of  the  area  BAPC  whofe  fluent  is  A=x — : 


xs  x7  $x° 
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C=o  ;  hence,  A—x- 


+  &c.  C;  now  when  x~ 0,  A=o, 
3  x5 


x‘ 

1 1 2 


5* 


Jt 


yx—-^-  =  A,  whofe  fluent  (Art.  37.)  A: 


a 

n/'+i 


,  —  Sec. 

6  40  1 1 2  1152 

Now  if  the  arc  PC=30°,  *•— £  ;  and  the  area  ABCP= 
0,5  —  0,0208333  —  0,000781  2  — 0,0000698  —  0,0000085  — 
0,0000012  —  &c.  =20,4783055.  But  as  a-=£,  y—Vi  > 

therefore  the  area  of  the  triangle  ACB=^x^|  — 
0,2165063,  which  fubtrafiled  from  0,4783055  leaves 
0,2617992  the  area  of  the  fedtor  ACP  ;  which  multiplied 
by  12  givest3, 14159  Sec.  —  the  area  of  the  whole  circle. 

Cor.  If  r  2=  radius  of  any  circle,  <2—  its  area  ;  then, 
fince  circles  vary  as  the  fquares  of  their  radii,  i2 3  :  r2  :: 
'3,14159  See.  :  *2=3,14159  Sec.  X  r*'  If  £=the  diame- 

d  .  d  ,  #  d* 

ter,  then  r—~ ,  and  r2=—  ;  hence,  a—  3,14159  &c.  X  — 
24  4 

—•0,78539  &c-  X  d2. 

Ex.  3.  To  find  the  area  of  an  hyperbola  between  the 
afymptotes  AP,  AM,  and  the  curve  MP.  Put  AB=.v, 
1162227;  then y— 

1  P  \P 

— ,  and  the  flux- 
x" 

ion  of  the  area 

APCB=  v.v  =  — 
x” 

—  x  ”  x  —  A, 
whofe  fluent  is  A 

=—  +  c. 

i — n 

Cafe  1.  If  n  be 
lefs  than  unity, 
when  A=o,  x—o, 
x'~~"  _ 

i — n  ’ 

hence,  C  =  o  > 
therefore  the  area 

•  X  ^  ",f 

APCB  (infinite  in  extent)  is - a  finite  quantity  when 

x  is  finite. 

Cafe  2.  If  n  be  greater  than  unity,  tb.e  irdex  1 — 11 
being  negative,  x  mult  come  into  the  denominator,  and 


”+iX«  tjie  ftuent  will  become  A 


-j-C  (C  being  the  correction  if  neceflary) 


n  y” 

-  ■  -  ^  y 

n- j- 1  a 


+  C: 


C  =  o ;  hence,  At 


now  when  A=o,  =0, 


11—1  X*"' 


n  -j-i 


X  xy. 


1  —  n  x  xn  1 
+  C  ;  now  when  A=o,  x=o,  confequently 

i»  infinite ,  becaufe  the  denominator 


If  n—i,  it  becomes  the  common  parabola,  and  the 
If  =,  the  figure  becomes  a  triangle,  and 


n —  iX*""  * 
becomes  — 0  ;  therefore  the  area  APCB=- 


2 

area  —-xy. 

3  ,  ,  .  • 

the  area  =i.vy.  If  n—  1,  ax—y,  and  x  :y ::  1  :  a,  that  is,  in  a 
conftant  ratio,  which  is  the  cafe  when  AC  is  a  ftraight  line, 
becaufe  the  triangle  ABC  continues  always  fimilar  to  itfelf. 

Vol.  VII.  No.  443- 


t — n  X  x* 

-!-C  is  infinite.  Whenever  there  is  a  negative  index,  the 
quantity  riuift  always  be  transferred  from  the  numerator 
to  the  denominator,  or  the  contrary,  before  its  value,  in 
any  particular  cafe,  can  be  found. 
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Cafe  3.  Tn  refnedt  to  the  at'ea  BCM,  as  this  area  de- 
creafes  by  the  fame  quantity  tliat  ABCP  increafes,  it 
will  Iiave  the  fame  fluxion,  only  with  a  contrary  fign, 
by  Art.  16.  hence,  the  fluent  will  be  the  fame  with  the 

JC  ^  ‘  1 '"n 

fign  changed,  that  is  BCM=F - EC.  If  n  be  greater 

n — 1 

than  unity,  BCM - -  -  -j-C;  and  when  x  is  infi- 

n—  1  ,xH  1 

nite,  BCM— o;  hence,  c— - - - -j-  C,  and  there- 

n — 1  ,xn — 1 

fore  C— . — ■. ;  ■  , ' - =0,  .vbeing  infinite  ;  confequently 

n — i.x:: — 1 

BCM  — - - - 

n — 1 .  x" — 1 

C;tfe  4,v  If  n  be  lefs  than  unity,  and  x  become  infinite, 

JQ  1  - 1 

C—  - - ,  an  infinite  quantity  j  hence,  the  area  BCM= 

t — u  .  4 

- !-C  is  infinite. 

n — 1 

Cafe  5.  If  n—  1,  this  fluent  fails  (Article  38),  and  the 
hyperbola  becomes  the  common  hyperbola.  Let  AB— 

BC=zi,  BR:=x,  RS— jv,  then  AR=t -\-x,  and  y— — — > 

* 

X 

therefore  the  fluxion  of  the  area  BCSRz= -  whofe 

1  -\-x 

fluent,  by  Art.  45.  is  the  h.  \r  i-\-x,  which  wants  no 
ccrredtion,  becaufe  when  x—o,  the  area  BCRS=o,  and 
the  fluent  becomes  the  h.  1.  1  which  —  o.  Hence  it 
•appears,  that  any  area  BCSR  is  the  h.  1.  of  the  abfeifla 
AR.  The  modulus  is  here  unity. 

Ex.  4.  Let  MCD  be  the  logarithmic  curve;  to  find 
its  area.  The  property  of  the  logarithmic  curve  is  this, 
that  if  the  abfeifla  AB  increafe  in  arithmetical  pregreflion, 


the  ordinate  BD  will  increafe  in  geometrical  progreflion  ; 
if  a— AB,  t=BD,  a— AC,  then,  by  Art.  44,  M=  — ’ 

y 

■which,  (by  Article  23.)  is  the  fubtangent  AT;  lienee, 
A  — vr — M y,  whofe  fluent  is  ArrMy+C  ;  but  when 
y—a,  A— o,  . o=M«-fC,  and  C— — M a;  confequently 
AB-DCrxMy— M«=AT x  BD — AC.  Hence,  the  whole 
area  DMB=ATxBD,  becaufe  at  an  infinite  diftance 


AC=o. 

Ex.  5.  To  find  the  area  of  the  catenary  curve  ACB. 
Put  CE=r,  *EF  =y,  CF—z  ;  then  z2—2ax-\~x2,  and 
zz=ex-\-xxj  hence,  z2z2=za->rx  X-*2  ;  but  z2~2ax~\-x2 

—  ei  +  x  — a2  >  ang  y.i 
—z2—y2  (Prop.  23); 
hence  a-\-xX,  z2 — a2z2 

—  a -\-x  X  z2 — -j2 ,  or 
a2z2—a-\-x  xj2,and 

az— a-\-x  X.y—ay-\-xy ; 
hence,  xy  —  az —  ay-, 
but  flux.  xy~xy-\-yx  ; 
therefore  xy—flux.  xy 
—yx;  hence,  flux,  xy 


r—yxzzai — ay,  and  A=yx~flux.  xy — az-fay  ;  therefore 


I  O  N  Sr 

A— xy — az-\-ay-\-C  ;  but  when  x—o,  thenjy:=:o,  z~ o,  and 
A=o  ;  therefore  C— o  ;  lienee,  A  =zxy—az+ay=a-\-x X 
y — a  f  2ax-\-x2,  the  area  CE11'. 

Ex.  6.  To  find  the  area  of  the  cycloid  ABC.  Let 
BD  be  the  axis,  on  which  deferibe  the  circle  B/iDai, 


Bn.  Now  by  the  property  of  the  cycloid,  the  triangles 
B rn,yzv,  are  fimilar  ;  hence,  Br,  or  ty,  :  rn  ::  zv,  or  rq,  : 
zy,  .- .  rhy.rq-tyy.zy,  or  cn  nr qm—  cn  sty z,  that  is,  by 
Art.  49.  the  fluxion  of  the  circular  area  Bur  —  the  fluxion 
of  the  area  Bty;  and  as  thefe  areas  begin  together  at  B, 
and  their  cotemporary  fluxions  are  always  equal,  the 
quantities  generated  are  equal;  hence,  the  area  Bty— the 
circular  area  B;ir;  bring  therefore  yr  down  to  AD,  and 
we  have  the  whole  area  BFA  =:  the  femicircle  B«D  ; 
hence,  BFA-j-BEC  =  the  whole  circle  BnOzo.  Now  the 
parallelogram  Al'EC—  ACxDD=  (from  the  nature  of 
the  cycloid)  circum.  B«Dro3x  BD—  (by  Art.  51.  Ex.  3.) 
four  times  the  area  of  the  whole  circle  ;  hence,  ABC=: 
three  times  the  whole  circle. 

To  find  the  AREAS  of  SPIRALS. 


Prop.  XX. — To  find  the  area  SWC  of  a  flpiral. 

50.  Let  SWCK  be  a  fpiral,  generated  by  the  uniform 
angular  motion  of  SC  about  S  ;  SC  any  ordinate  ;  with 
the  center  S  deferibe  the 
circular  arc  XCZ  ;  draw 
any  other  ordinate  Sv,  and 
with  the  center  S  deferibe 
the  circular  arc  wwmeeting  X 
SC  produced  in  w.  Now 
conceive  the  fedtor  SXC  to 
have  been  generated  by  the 
uniform  angular  motion  of 
its  radius  about  S,  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  area 
SWC  of  the  fpiral  was  ge¬ 
nerated  by  the  fame  uni¬ 
form  angular  motion  of  SC 
about  S.  Then  SX  being 
conftant  whilft  SC  varies,  the  increment  of  the  fedtor 
SXC  is  the  fector  SCn,  and  the  cotemporary  increment 
of  the  area -SWC  of  the  fpiral  is  SCr/;  hence,  the  ratio 
of  the  increment  SC?z  of  the  fedlor  SXC  to  the  cotempo¬ 
rary  increment  SCw  of  the  area  SWC,  is  always  nearer 
to  a  ratio  of  equality,  than  SC n  :  Swv,  or  nearer  than 
SC2  :  Sw2  ;  now  let  S<y  move  up  to  and  coincide  with  SC, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  limiting  ratio  of  the  increments, 
and  we  get  the  limiting  ratio  of  SC2  :  Sv2,  a  ratio  of  equa¬ 
lity  ;  hence,  a  fortiori,  the  limiting  ratio  of  the  increment 
SC»  to  the  increment  SCw,  is  a  ratio  of  equality  ;  there¬ 
fore  by  Prop  2.  Cor.  1.  the  fluxion  of  the  area  of  the 
fedfor  SXC  is  equal  to  the  fluxion  of  the  area  SWC  of 
the  fpiral ;  but  S Cn  being  the  increment  of  the  fedtor 
SXC  uniformly  generated,  will  reprefent  its  fluxion  by 
Prop.  1.  hence,  the  fluxion  of  the  area  SWC  of  the 
fpiral  will  be  reprefented  by  CS«. 

51.  Put  SC— y,  the  length  of  the  curve  SWC=z, 
XCz=x,  Cn=x)A  2=  the  area  SWC;  then  the  fector 

SCs=—  —A,  whofe  fluent  is  the  area  SWC.  Let  sCY 
2 

be  a  tangent  at  C,  and  SY  perpendicular  to  CY;  draw 
CE  JL  SC,  and  sE  parallel  to  SC ;  and  with  the  center  S 
and  any  radius  SA,  deferibe  a  circular  arc  AL.  Put 

SA  =«,  A o-zzw,  ozzzzo,  CY =9  SY =r.  Then  by  Art.  31. 

C  szzZj 


C szsz,  sE—y,  CE; 


FLIJX 

and  as  the  tria'ngles  CE/,  CSY, 
r::j: 


fimilar, 

ry 


are 

&>—  hence,  SCw; 

A.  Alfo,  by  fi¬ 
at 

niilar  feftors  S oz,  S Cn 
yw 
a 

•y2w  —  A. 


a:y  \  \w\  x—'—  ’>  there¬ 


fore  SC«: 

2  a 

Thefe  different  expreftions  of  the  fluxion  of  the  area  are 
to  be  ufed  as  may  be  convenient. 

Ex.  i.  Let  SWC  be  the  logarithmic  fpiral  ;  to  find  its 

area.  Here  r  :  t  in  a  conflant  ratio,  as  m  :  n  \  hence,  h  — 
d —  -r-f  ...r-r,  ti  nflnfr  to  a —  i  f1,  hut  when  y—o, 


Arzo,  .•.C=o;  confequently  A=. 


whofe  fluent  is  A=— -j-C 
2 1  z  n  4  u 

my 2 
4  n 

Ex.  2.  Let  SWC  be  the  fpiral  of  Archimedes;  to  find 
its  area.  Here  y  :  to  ::  m  :  n,  or  in  a  conftant  ratio;  .-. 

-  ny 


-,  confequently  A = 
m  2  a 


A; 

A: 


ny  3 


6ma 

ny3 

6ma 


2ma 

Cj  but  when  y—o,  A—o , 


whofe  fluent  is 
.  • .  C=o  ;  hence, 


of  the  feftor  whofe  arc  is 


Ex.  3.  Let  the  fpiral  be  a  circle;  to  find  its  area.  Here 

yx .  yx 

:  — IS  A  — — 

2  2 

hence,  if  x  =.  the  cir¬ 
cumference  c,  the  area  of  the  circle  —  — .  . 

2 

Ex.  4.  Let  AC  be  the  involute  of  the  circle  AD,  de- 
fcribed  by  the  extremity  C  of  a  firing  unwinding  itfelf 
from  tlie  circle  ;  to  find  its  area. 
It  is  manifeft  that  DC  muft  be 
perpendicular  to  the  curve,  or 
to  its  tangent  CY,  and  as  SD 
is  alfo  _j_  to  CD,  and  SY  to 
CY,  SDCY  is  a  parallelo¬ 
gram,  and  SD=CY=:/;  hence, 
ryy 
2 1 


SY=r=s/y2—t2  ■  .-.  A— - 


y*^i2]jXyy 

2  £  ’ 

by  Art.  39.  is  An 


whofe  fluent, 

_ _ 3 

y*—t2] 


+  C; 

but  when  y  (SC)  becomes  t  (SA),  then  A,  or  SAC, 


6 1 


is  2=0,  and_y2- 
_DC3 
LbD’ 


hence,  C=o;  .■.  SAC— 


7" 


6t 


To  find  the  CONTENTS  of  SOLIDS. 

Prop.  XXL — To  find  the  content  of  a  folid  generated  by 
the  rotation  of  a  curve  about  its  axis ,  or  by  the  motion  of  a 
•plane  parallel  to  itfelf. 

52.  Let  the  folid  ACD  be  conceived  to  be  generated 
by  the  uniform  motion  of  the  circle  CD,  beginning  at  A 
and  increafing  in  magnitude,  having  its  plane  always  per. 
pendicnlar  to  AB,  and  its  center  in  that  line.  Circum- 
icribe  this  fohd  by  the  cylinder  MLCD,  conceived  alfo 
to  be  generated  at  the  fame  time  by  the  fame  uniform 
motion  of  a  circle.  Then  AL  being  conftant  whilft  BC 
2  - 


I  O  N-  S.  4&1 

varies,  let  the  circle  CD  move  en  to  mp ,  and  the  folid 
Cm.pD  generated,  will  be  the  increment  of  ACD  ;  fup- 
pofe  alfo  the  circle  CD  to  move  on  to  cd  in  the  fame  time 


without  increafing,  and  it 
will  generate  CDdc  the 
cotemporary  increment  of 
the  cylinder;  produce  CD 
to  n  and  q ,  meeting  inn 
and  pq  drawn  parallel  to 
BA.  Then  the  ratio  of 
the  increment  CDdc  of 
the  cylinder  to  the  co¬ 
temporary  increment  CD 
pm  cf  the  folid  ACD, 
is  always  nearer  to  a  ra¬ 
tio  of  equality  than  the 
cylinder  CD dc  :  the  cy¬ 
linder  mnqp ,  or  nearer 
than  BC2  :  bm2 .  Now, 
let  the  circle  mp  move  up 
to  and  coincide  with  CD, 
in  order  to  obtain  th e  limit¬ 
ing  ratio  of  the  increments,  and  we  get  the  limiting  ratio 
of  BC2  :  bm2,  a  ratio  of  equality  ;  hence,  a  fortiori,  the 
limiting .ratio  of  the  increment  CD  dc  of  the  cylinder,  to 
the  cotemporary  increment  CD  pm  of  the  folid  ACD,  is 
a -ratio  of  equality;  therefore  by  Prop.  2.  Cor.  1.  the 
fluxion  of  the  cylinder  MLCD  is  equal  to  the  fluxion 
of  the  folid  ACD  ;  but  CDi/c  being  the  increment 
of  the  cylinder  uniformly  generated,  will-  reprefent 
its  fluxion,  by  Prop.  1.  hence,  the  fluxion  of  the  folid 
ACD  will  be  reprefented  by  CD  dc,  the  cotemporary 
fluxion  of  AB  being  BA.  Put  therefore  x— AB,  y—  BC, 
Sr=:  the  folid  ACD,  p—  3,14159,  &c.  then  (Art. 
49.  Ex.  2.  Cor.)  py2  —  the  area  of  the  circle  CBD  ; 
hence,  the  cylinder  QDdc—py2x—  S  ;  therefore  S=:  the 
fluent  of py2x,  corrected  if  neceftary.  The  fame  reafoning 
will  manifeftly  hold,  if  the  generating  plane  beany  other 
figure,  and  continue  always  parallel  to  itfelf.  The 
fl  uxion  therefore  of  a  folid  thus  generated,  will  be  always 
ex  prefled  by  the  area  of  the  generating  plane  and  its 
velocity  conjointly. 

Ex.  1 .  Let  ACD  be  a  folid  generated  by  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  any  parabola  about  its  axis.  Here  ax— y" ;  hence, 

... 


whofe  fluent  is  S  : 


wpy,,Jc 2  _  n 

■ -  +c= - x  Py 

k  +  n  4-  2 


yn  ^  n 

X  - - K—  -T~ 

a  »  +  2 


X  py2  x  +  C 


but  when  x—o,  S—o, 


•.C— o;  hence, S= — ; — X /tr2*. 

«— {-  2 


If  nzzz2,  the  folid  becomes  the  common  paraboloid, 
and  its  content  —  \py2x—±  cylinder  LCDM. 

If  n—  1,  the  curve  becomes  a  ftraight  line,  and  the  folid 
a  cone,  and  its  content  =  § py2—^  cylinder  LCDM. 

Ex.  2.  Let  APEQ^be  afolid  generated  by  the  revolution 
of  an  ellipfe  AEPQabout  its  axis  AE.  Put  AB=x,  BC=y, 
AO— a,  FO—b ;  then, 
by  the  property  of  the 
eliipfe,  a 2  :  A2::  2 ax — .v2 

b2 - , 

:  y2=-— X  2 ax — x2;hence 


py2x 


pb2 


x  H 


2 axx — x2x,  whofe  fluent 

pb2  - 

is  S  — — — ■  X  ax2 — 4-x3  4- 


c 

r 

j3  • 

r 

0  / 

C  ;  but  when  xz=e o,  S; 


.•.C=o;  hence,  -v 

a 2 

ax2 — which  is  the  folid  content  of  ACD  ;  and  to  get 
the  whole  folid,  we  muft  make  AB  equal  to  AE,  or  make 

XZX.2R1 
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x-=2 a\  hence,  the  whole  folid 


FLUXIONS. 


ph* 


X4a3— 1“3 


~r  4 pb2a. 


If  the  eilipfe  revolve  about  PQJnfteadof  AE,  then,  as  the 
fame  property  of  the  curve  holds  for  each  axis,  the  folid 

will  be  — - .  hence,  the  folid  generated  about  AE  .-folid 

about  PQ- ..  ::^:<z::pCU  AE.  Iffc=a,  the 

‘  3  3 

cllipfe  APE (Vbecomes  a  circle,  and  the  folid  a  fphere,  and 
A.  i)  b  3 

the  content  becomes  —  -i —  —y,i%Zy)b3.  Now  the  con- 
3 

tent  of  a  cylinder  circutnfcribing  the  fphere  —  the  area 
of  its  end  multiplied  by  its  length  —  (as  the  radius  of  the 
end  —b,  and  length  —2b)  pb2  x  xb—xpb3  j  hence,  the 
fphere  :  cylinder  : :  :  x  : :  x  :  3. 

Ex.  3.  To  find  the  content  of  the  folid  generated  by 
the  revolution  of  the  cifloxd  of  Diodes  about  its  axis. 

x  3  * 

The  equation  of  this  curve  isy2^- — -5  hence,  S —py2x 
_x__  _  /p,  fl;viflon)  — pa2x—paxx — pa2x- J- 

CI—-X 

;  now  the  fluent  of  all  the  terms,  except  the  laft, 

a — x 

is  found  by  Art.  37 .  and  the  fluent  of  the  laft,  by  Art.  45. 
hence,  the  fluent  is  S= — *3-px3—%pax‘ — pa*x+pa3X  —  h.  1. 
a — x  +  C  ;  now,  when  x— o,  S—o,  x.pa3X — h.l.^-f- 
C=o,  and  C  —pa3'/,  h.  1.  a  :  hence,  S  =  —  !spx3  —  ±  pax2 
+pa2x+pa3  X" —  b.  1.  a  —  x+pu3  X  h.  1.  a  —  —  \px3  — 

| pax 2 — pa2x-{-pa3  X  h.  1.  ;  becaufe  h.  1.  a —  h.  \.a — at 


s=h.I. 


-,  by  the  nature  of  logarithms. 


Ex.  4.  To  find  the  content  of  the  folid  generated  by 
te  logarithmic  curve  ABDC  revolving  about  AB. 

Here  yx  =  My, 
by  Art. 49.  Ex  4. 

. S  —py2x  — 
Mpyy ,  whofe 
fluent  is  S  — 

Sld+Cibn, 

2 

when  yzza,  S—o 

Mpa 2 

.-.  o=— —  + 
2 

C,and  C—  —  —  j  hence,  S=  — X72— If  AC= 


M  py2 


—  the  whole  folid  Correfponding 


e—o,  then  S: 
to  the  abfcifla  BM. 

Ex.  5.  Let  the  catenary  curve  revolve  about  its  axis, 
to  find  the  content  of  the  lolid  generated.  By  Prop.  108, 
of  Vince’s  Fluxions,  z2  —  xax-\-x2,  and  therefore  zz—ax 

-j-xx;  and  by  the  fame  Prop,  zy—ax.  Now  Szzj 0y2x; 
aflume  therefore  S —py2x-\-w,  and  we  have  S—  py2x  -j- 
xpxyj  w,  and  as  S  —  py2x,  we  have  zu— — xpxyy — 


/  .  tix\ 

\y~~z  ) 


xpay  X  —  =  (as  xx  — 


•  ax)  —  xpay 


Ex.  6.  Let  the  conchoid  DM  of  Nicomedes  revolve 
about  the  axis  DA  ;  to  find  the  content  of  the  folid  ge¬ 
nerated  by  DMF.  By  Wood’s  Algebra,  Art.  497,  if 
CA  —  a,  AD=  EM~£,  AP  =  at,  PM —y,  then  x2  — 

l ±L~X,t:-y2;  alfo,  D 

y2  F 

px2  =;the  area  of  the 
circle  generated  by 
FM,  and  as  FD=6 
— y, F D^r — hence,  A 
pyx 


S~  —  px2j  — 

a-\ -y  — — — 
~jy-Xb-—y2 


■  px 


a+yx  j  —pa2b  2y~xj—p[>  2 

pa2b2 


xpa!>2y  ,  * 

- — ,  therefore  S—~x 

y  3 


a+y  +- 


7 


pb2y — ■  xpab2  x  h.l.jy-f-C;  now  when 


Ay  — - -  3 

y—b,  S:=o,  and  the  equation  becomes  cz=.-xa-yb  + 


pa2b — pb3 — xpab2y.\y.  1.  b-\-C,  therefore  C; 


p  - s 

■  ~  X  ci-fi  b 
3 

p  - - 3  p 

— pa2b-\-pb3-\-2pab2  x  h.  1  .b;  hence, 

3  3 

- 3  ta2b2  b 

a-\-b  -j-  — - Pa2b — pb2y+pb3-\-xpab2  x  h.  1,  -  the  folid 

generated  by  DMF. 

The  folid  generated  by  the  whole  curve  is  infinite, 
as  appears  by  making  y— o. 

Ex.  7.  Let  LAO  be  a  folid  called  a  groin,  generated  by 
a  variable  fquare  vwxz  moving  parallel  to  itfelf ;  and  let 
the  feftion  FAG  through  the  middle  of  the  oppofite  fides 
be  a  femicircle.  Put  azxAE,  *=AB,  y=BC  ;  then,  by 
the  property  of 
the  circle,  y  — 
f  2 ax — x2,  there¬ 
fore  the  fide  of 
the  fquare  vwxz 
—  2  f  ax  —  x2  ; 
hence,  the  area 

vwxz  —  4  X  _  _ 

xax — x2,  which,  L  O 

being  the  generating  plane,  it  anfwers  to  py2  in  the  other 
cafes,  and  therefore  Sz=4X xaxx — x2x,  whofe  fluent  is 
S  — 4 ax2 — ^x3  +  C;  but  when  x  —  o,  S  =  o,  . ’.C^o; 
hence,  S— 4«x2 — -|x3,  the  folid  A  vwxz;  and  if  we  make 
8a3 

x—a,  S= — •,  the  whole  folid  ALN.  If  the  fe£tion  FAG 
3 

be  any  other  figure  ;  or  if  the  two  feftions  through  the 
two  oppofite  fides  be  of  different  figures,  the  content 
may  be  found  in  like  manner. 

To  FIND  THE  LENGTHS  of  CURVES. 

Prop.  XXII. — To  find  the  length  of  a  curve  line  AC, 

' whofe  ordinate  B  C  is  perpendicular  to  the  abfcifia  A  B . 

53.  Put  A  B—x,  B C—y,  AC—z  1  then  if  Cs  be  a  tan¬ 
gent  to  the  curve,  CE  j_ 

BC,  and  /E  _]_  CE,  we  have, 
by  Art.  27.  CE=x,  sE—y, 

Cszzi, ;  and  by  Euclid,  B.  i. 


X« - = — xpay X z—y-—  xpayj — xpayz  ;  aflume  w—  P-  47-  z~ 


+i2 


pay2 — xpayz-\-v,  then  w—2payy — xpayz — xpazy-\-v;  and 

as  w—xpayy — xpayz,  we  have  v—xpazj—xpa2x,  therefore 
vxzxpcAx-,  hence,  S—py2x=pay2 — xpayz-\-xpa2  xfC ;  but 
when  x— .0,  then_y— o,  z—o,  and  Sc=o,  therefore  C=o ; 
««jnfequently  S  —py 2  xf pay  -  —xpayzfxpa2  x. 


■\/x2-\-y2,  and  z—  the  fluent 

of  V*2Jrj2,  corrected  if  ne- 
ceflary.  A 

Ex.  x.  Let  AC  be  a  femi-cubical  parabola,  whofe 

equation  is  ax2—y3  5  to  find  its  length.  Here  ( ... 

a 2 


FLUXIONS. 
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2  ah 


,  l,en«,i==^+j«=2+.X  •'*“*-*’* 
4«  ’  4 a  4« 


.’7 


yy 


I 


y  f  M2  -\-y2  fM 2 +7 2  jy  y/M2+^2  V  M2-)-^2 

g_9y+4^  .  vvhofe  fluent,  by  M‘ 

-  A)  >  •  ■  - -  ,/jJ.  ' 


+ 


U'  2i 


4« 


by  Art.  39.  is  z=.9--~- L~+C  ;  now  when  ;'=o,  2=0, 
274 

in  which  cafe,  this  equation  becomes  o=— -j-C,  C— 
9  v— J— 42}1  ?  8  a 


hence;(byproP'  i5-and  Prop. 17.  Ex. 8.) 

-  M+./M2  4-v2 

2=v'M2+72  —  MX  h.  1.  ■  ■  y-- - —  -f-C;  but  when 


8a  , 

—  ;  hence,  2= 

27  27/4 


2=0,  jy=£,  and  we  have  o=y/M2-|-/>2 — Mx  h.  1. 
M  -U  U  M 2  -j-^2 


27 


Mb 


+  C;  hence,  C=  —  ^M2- ^2  +  M 


M4-t/M2+i2  - - 

Ex.  2.  Let  ByA  be  a  cycloid;  to  find  its  length.  X  h.  1.  - — — - ;  therefore  2:2=  f Mz-\-y2  — 

Put  BD=a,  B r=x,  Bp'=2,  yv=zz,  vz—rq—x  ;  then  bv  _ _ 

the  prop,  of  th< .circle,  Br :  B« ::  B* :  BD,  B«*=BD  „  h  ,  M+V f+tl  _  M  X  1,.  1. 

X  -br=ax,  and  an— 0,2x2  •,  and  by  the  prop,  of  the  cy-  M* 


M+y/M24- y2 
My 


—  v'M2-f-y2  —  -v/M2+i2  +  M  X  h.  1. 


■.  C=o ;  confequently  2=2«2x2=  zBrc. 

Ex.  3.  Let  AC  be  the  common  parabola  ;  to  find  its 


2yy  .  yy 

length.  Here  ax—y2,  x—  =  (if  a  =.b)  zL  ■  hence, 

...fafsgfxj  =  (by 


b 2 


multiplying  numerator  and  denominator  by  jyxj^-H2)'2) 

«  y’ijy.J^yy  j  ^  ly^yf-a^yy _  i  (  ly^yflTyy 

1 x  ~  *b  x  2 b  1  y^fbf^k 

(by  dividing  the  num.  and  den.  of 


,  1  i>-yy 
+  Tx 


2  b  y4yb2yz]i 


the  lad  term  by  y)  X y4-\-b2y'z\  2  X  zyzyArb2yyJrW1'A 

2b  x  y  \  \y\  z=z—,  and  z—  ^ 

— •  now  the  fluent  of  the  fir  ft  term  is  —  X 

26 


Mp'+7t/M2+^2 

\J  M2-|-y2 

Ex.  5.  To  find  the  length  of  a  circular  arc.  By 
Art.  46.  *=~=  (by  divifion) 

1 3  /5  ^7 

&c.  hence,  z~t - -1 - -  -j-  See.  +  C  ;  but 

3 a1  5a4  7 a6  1  n 

when  £  — o,  2—0,  therefore  C— o;  hence,  z—t - - Y 

3a1 

t5  t7 

- 7  4-  &c.  Now  'if  a=z  1,  and  2  be  an  arc  of  30% 

5«4  7 a_ 

then  /=  4/ ^=0,5773502,  which  being  fubftituted  for  <,  if 
we  take  12  termsof  this  feries,  we  get  2=0,5235987,  the 
length  of  an  arc  of  30°;  which  multiplied  by  12  gives 
6,2831804  for  the  length  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
whole  radius  is  unity.  If  we  take  the  arc  2=45°,  then 

will  t—a ;  hence,  2=  a  x  1  — f  +  I  — 7  +  See. 

To  find  the  LENGTHS  of  SPIRALS. 

Prop.  XXIII. — To  find  the  length  of  a  fpiral  SC. 

54.  Let  the  ordinate  SC=y,  the  curve  SC=z,  CY=f; 
then,  by  Art.  31.  s 

Cj—z,  E s=j>  ;  and 
by  fan.  triangles,  t  : 


y4-\-o2y2\i,  by  Art.  4®,  and  the  fluent  of  the  iaft  term 
is  \b  x  h.  1.  7+72-H  1*,  by  Art.  45.  Ex.  4.  hence,  2= 


yy 

the  fluent  of  — , 


2  b 


X  y4-\-b2y2\l  -j-  \b  x  h.  1.  yfi-y2 -\-b2\h  4-C ;  now  when 

y  =  o,  2  =  0,  in  which  cafe,  the  equation  is  oz=feb 
X  h.  1.  b  -j-  C;  hence,  C  = — ii  h.  1.  b\  therefore 


(Algebra,  vol.  i.  308.)  2=— -  X  y4-{~b2y2r  +  2  b  x  h.  I. 
2  0 


y±f±!fiV. 

b 

Ex.  4.  To  find  the  length  CD  of  any  part  of  the 
logarithmic  curve.  (See  Fig.  p.  492.)  Put  AC —at 


correfted  if  necef- 
fary. 

Ex.  1.  Let  SC  be  the  logarithmic  fpiral ;  to  find  Its 
length.  Here  t  •  y  m  :  n,  a  conftant  ratio;  lienee, 

t  =  — ,  £=  and  2=—  +  C  ;  but  when  jy=o, 

n  vi  vi 

ny  y* 

2=0,  .’.  C=o;  confequently  2=  —  =  —  ;  therefore 

m  t 

CY  :  CS  ::  CS  :  the  length  of  the  curve. 

Ex.  2.  Let  it  be  the  fpiral  of  Archimedes;  to  find 

by 


its  length.  By  Art.  32.  Ex.  r.  t= 


vy2+bz 


;  hence 


My  » 

AB=x,  BD=y,  CD=z;  then — -  —x  (Art.  49.),  there 


yfy2- i-2>2 

k=Lj__ — which  is  the  fame  as  the  fluxion  of  the 


(M2/2 


JV  M2+i2 
y 


length  of  the  parabolic  arc,  Art.  53.  Ex.  3.  z— 


(  by 


fore  z=  yf  x2-bj2~  v/— p-  +j2 

tnultiplying  the  numerator  and  denominator  by  v'M2  -fy2) 
Vol.  VII.  No.  444. 


2  b 


X  h.  1 


y  -Yf  y2d-b2 


$  K 


Ex. 


4.94 


FLUXIONS, 


Ex.  3.  Let  AC  be  the  involute  of  a  circle  ;  to  find  its 
length.  Here  t  is  conftant,  by  Art.  51.  Ex.  4.  hence, 

y 2  £2 

C;  but  when  2—0,  yzzt,  .*.  o~—  4*C,  and 

~  t2  ,  jr2— t2  SY2 

Gzz - :  hence,  2=' - — - . 

2 1  2 1  2SA 

To  FIND  THE  SURFACES  OF  SOLIDS. 

Prop.  XXIV.  To  find,  the  J'urface  of  a  fiolid  generated  ly 
the  rotation  of  a  curve  about  its  axis,  or  by  the  motion  of  a  plane 
parallel  to  itfielfi. . 

55.  Conceiving  the  folid  AFH  to  be  generated  as  in 
Art.  52,  by  the  circle  CD,  the  furface  may  be  confidered 
E  as  generated  by  the  periphery 
of  the  circle ;  the  fluxion  there¬ 
fore  of  the  furface  will  be  the 
periphery  of  the  circle  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  velocity  with 
which  it  flows,  by  Cor.  Art. 49. 
But  the  velocity  with  which 
any  point  C  of  the  periphery 
flows,  is  the  velocity  with 
which  AC  increafes  at  the 
point  C,  or  it  is  z,  putting 
AC=z,  Hence,  if  we  put 
Tl  AB— x,  BCzziy,  p—6,1 831S, 
8c  c.  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whofe  radius  —1  (Art. 
53.  Ex.  4.)  S  z=  the  furface  ACD  ;  then  1  :y::  p  :  py  the 
circumference  of  the  circle  CD  ;  therefore  S  zzpyz  the 
fluxion  of  the  furface;  confequently  the  fluent  of  pyz, 
corrected  if  r.eceffary,  will  be  the  furface. 

This  method  of  finding  the  fluxion  of  the  furface  of 
a  folid,  may  be  further  illuftrated  thus.  Let  ACF  be 
protended  into  a  ftraight  line,  and  let  an  ordinate  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  it,  and  always  equal  to  the  periphery  of  the 
circle  CD,  move  from  A  to  F  with  the  fame  velocity  as 
the  point  C  upon  the  folid  moves ;  then  it  is  manifeft, 
that  the  area  generated  by  this  ordinate  muff  always  be 
equal  to  the  area  generated  by  the  periphery  of  the  cir¬ 
cle,  the  generating  lines  and  their  velocities  being  always 
equal,  and  both  moving  in  directions  perpendicular  to 
themfelves  ;  hence,  the  fluxion  of  the  furface  ACD  22 
the  fluxion  of  the  area  of  this  curve  —  (by  Art.  49.)  the 
ordinate  multiplied  by  the  fluxion  of  the  abfcilfa  —  the 
periphery  of  the  circle  CD  multiplied  by  the  fluxion  of 
the  curve  AC. 

Ex.  1.  Let  ADFC  be  a  fphere  whofe  center  is  O  ;  to 
find  its  furface.  Let  Cs  be  a  tangent  at  C,  sEw  parallel 
to  BC,  and  CE  to  B m  ;  then  if 
AB=x-,  BC— 9>,  ACxz,  by  Art. 
23.  CEzzzv;  and  by  fimi- 

lar  triangles  CEs-,  CBO,  z  :  x  : : 

a  :  y,  .  • .  yz—ax  ;  hence,  Sz -pyz, 
—  pax,  the  fluxion  of  the  furface 
DAC,  whofe  fluent  Szzpax+C ; 
but  when  x—o,  S—o,  .•.  C=;o ; 
hence,  S  —pax  the  furface  DAC. 
If  we  make  AB  equal  to  AE,  or 
xzzzaye  have  2paP  for  the  whole 
furface  of  the  fphere.  Now  if 
we  conceive  ADFC  to  be  a  great 
circle  of  the  fphere,  its  area  =  ipa2,  by  Art.  49.  Ex.  2. 


A. 


*171 

/IV 

/  E\ 

0 

Cor.  Hence,  the  whole  furface  of  a  fphere  is  equal  to 
four  times  the  area  of  a  great  circle  of  that  fphere. 

Cor.  As  the  furface  DAC —pax,  it  varies  as  x. 

Ex.  2.  Let  the  fol*d  AFH  be  generated  by  the  common 
parabola  ;  to  find  its  furface.  Here  axzzy2  ;  hence,  x— 


hence,  S —pyz— - - - whofe  fluent,  by  Art. 

a 


39- 


is  S— C  ;  now  when^'zro,  S=o,  in 

I  2(2 


which  cafe,  the  equation  becomes  o~ —  +  C  j  hence, 

1 2 


pa- 


therefore  S=^f±£!l 
12  12a  12 

Ex.  3.  Let  ALN  be  a  groin,  as  in  Art.  52.  Ex.  7.  to 
find  its  furface.  Rut  ABzzzx,  B C  y ,  ACzzrz;  and  we 

have  (Article 46.)  zz 


- ;  alfo,  vw  —  2BC  — 


V  2 ax — x * 

2V  2ax — *2  ;  now  vw  is  the  line  generating  one  of  the  four 
furfaces  ;  hence,  8  2  ax — x2  anfwers  to  py  in  tlte  other 

cafes  ;  therefore  if  S  be  the  furface  Avx,  S=8 ax,  and 
S— Sax-yC  ;  but  when  xzzzo,  S—o,  .‘.C— o;  confequently 
Sz=8s;v;  and  when  x—a,  S=z8a2. 

Ex.  4.  To  find  the  furface  generated  by  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  cycloidal  curve  BA  about  its  bafe  DA.  Put 
By—z,  B?  —  x,  rXD—yC—y,  BD=«;  then,  by  Art.  53, 

Ex.  2.  zzzafx  2x\  .•.  B 

•  .  i  \ 

S  zz:  pyz  —  pya 2  x  2x 

zzpyia — x  X  a^x  *XT 

3.  _ 1  i_  i_ 

zz  pa2x  >2x — pa2x2x‘, 
i  t_ 

lienee,  S  zz  2 pa2x2  — 
i  3. 

-Jz22x2-|-C  ;  but  when 
x—o,  S—o,  .•.  C—o ;  L) 

.2  i  4  J. 

hence,  S  zz:  -ipu2x2 — § pa2x2,  the  furface  generated  by  By, 

and  when  x=a,  we  have  Szz.^—,  the  whole  furface  ge- 

3 

nerated  by  BA. 

Ex.  5.  To  find  the  furface  of  the  folid  generated  by 
any  part  CD  of  the  logarithmic  curve  revolving  about 

.  jV  M 2 +  r2 

its  axis  AB.  By  Prop.  22.  Ex.  4.  zzz - - — ,  there¬ 

fore  SzzpyzzzpyV' M 2 fiy2,  which  fluxion  is  the  fame 
as  that  for  the  value  of  z  in  Prop.  22.  Ex.  3.  (the 
conflant  multiplier  and  divifor  excepted  ;  therefore  Szz: 


L  P  / 
f  -x  V 


X  V _y4_i_M2_y2 


pM* 


X  h.  1.  jr+v  M2  +y2  -f  C  ;  but 


whenjyzz:«,  Szz:0 ;  hence,  ozz/x  l/a4-\-M2a2  4- 


pM! 


X 


h.l.«-l-v/M2+a2  T  C,  and  Czz-^x  i/a4+M2a2  — 

2 

■  — Xh.  1.  «+^M2-p«2 ;  therefore  Szz:-  X  \fy4-\-PA2y2 


_^x  viMW+^xh.1.®^. 

2  2  a+VM2-\-a2 

Ex.  6.  To  find  the  furface  of  the  folid  generated  by 
the  catenary  curve  revolving  about  its  axis.  Let  us 
aflume  z2  zz  zax-fx2  ;  hence,  a2  2ax  +  x2  zza2  -fi  z2, 

z,  and  j 


and  a-\-x~V a2—z2  ;  therefore  .vzz 

az 


3/z2 — x2: 


3/  a 2  +z2 
Now  Szzpyi,)  alfume  Szz  pyz — w, 


3 yy_ 

a 


and  x2zz— — (Prop.  22.)  z2 

a 2 


!+i2 


fyy- 


V  a2-\-z2 

then  Sz zpyz-\-pzy—w,  and  as  S—pyz,  we  have  wzzpzyzz. 

■fi=4y2  1  i  xi2zz.'iy7Jra2  XJ’2  and  whofe  fluent  is  w=zpa\/a2+z2  (Prop.  15.) 

^  a2  J  a2  *  "  a  <\/ a2-\-z2 

hence^ 
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hence,  S—pyz — paf  a2  -\-z2  fi-C~pyz — pa2— paxf-C;  but 
when  x— o,  7=0,  and  S— o,  therefore  C — -pa2— o,  and 
C  —pa2 ;  lienee,  S—pyz — pax  the  furface  generated  by 
the  curve  CF  revolving  about  the  axis  CE. 

ON  THE  CENTER  OF  GRAVITY. 

56.  If  there  be  any  number  of  bodies  A,  B,  C,  and  G 
be  their  center  of  gravity  ;  and  to  any  plane  xy,  perpendi- 


T/ 

PvT 

f 

G-  \ 

dinate  TF  in  N, 
the  parts  on  each 
fide  LR  will  al¬ 
ways  balance 
each  other,  and 
therefore  the  'co- 

_  dv  will  balance 

R.  V  itfelf  upon  LR; 

confequently  the  center  of  gravity  mu  ft  be  fomewhere  in 
that  line.  Put  LN—  x,  TN— 7,  TL—  z,  and  draw  xy  pa¬ 
rallel  to  TF  ;  then  if  we  conceive  this  body  to  be  made 
up  of  an  indefinite  number  of  corpufcles,  and  multiply 
each  corpufcle  by  its  diftance  from  xy,  the  fum  of  all  the 
products  divided  by  the  fum  of  all  the  corpufcles,  or  by 
the  whole  body,  will  give  LG  by  Art.  56.  Now  to  get 
the  fum  of  all  thefe  products,  we  muft  firft  get  the  fluxion 
of  the  fum,  and  the  fluent  will  be  the  fum  itfelf.  Put 
5  for  the  fluxion  of  the  body  at  the  diftance  x  from  xy, 
then  will  ,vs  be  the  fluxion  of  the’fum  of  all  the  products  ; 
alfo,  s  is  the  fluxion  of  the  fum  of  all  the  corpufcles; 

flu.  xs 

therefore  by  Art.  56.  LG  - — . 

flu.  s 

1  ft.  If  the  body  be  an  area ,  then  .1—27^  by  Art.  49  ; 
flu.  2 yxx  fl u .yxx  ,  .  ,  ,  , 

hence,  LG=- -  ld-  If  the  body  be  » 

flu  ,py*xx 
flu. py'x 


flu.  27*  flu. yx 
fetid,  then  py2x—s  by  Art.  52  ;  hence,  LG= 
fl  u  .pyxx 


flu.  y*x 
s  —  pyz.  by  Art.  55 

4>h.  If  th 


3d.  If  the  body  be  the  furface  of  a  folid ,  then 
fl  u  .pyxz,  fl  tj  .yxz. 


hence,  .LG  =  n  . —  „ 

nu.  pyz  flu. yz 

body  be  a  curve  line  FT,  then  s=zzz  ;  hence, 


Ex.  2.  Let  y— ax”  3  to  find  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
folid  generated  by  the  revolution  of  this  curve  about  its 


flu.2X:i  flu.YZ  flu.-rz; 


LG=z  .  - 

fl  11.2a  flu.z  2; 

Ex.  1.  Let  y—ax"  be  the  equation  to  any  parabola  ;  to 
find  its  center  of  gravity.  Asy=zax",  .‘.yxx—axn+ix, 

whofe  fluent  is  — - ;  alfo,  yx=zax’‘x,  whofe  fluent  is 

n-\-  2 

2  n-Y  1  k4-i 

x — grrH — ; — X-v, 

"+1  ~ 


cx’,+  1  ,  ax 

- -5  hence,  (Art.  57.)  LG=- 

71- j-i 


ax':+ 1  '  n-\-i ' 

If  n—\ ,  then  y—ax2,  .• . y2-a- x,  which  is  the  common 
parabola  ;  hence,  LG— -|x.  If  n—i,  tiien7=:ax,  and  the 
figure  is  a  triangle  ;  hence,  LG=^v. 


axis.  As  y2zz.a2x2" 
a2x2’>.\-2 

- -  alfo,  y2x\ 


.  y2  xxzza2  x2’1*’1  x,  whofe  fluent  is 


zn-\-2 

hence,  by  Article  57.  LG  — 
21?  4- 1 


a2x2”x,  whofe  fluent  is 


a*x*’-\-* 


X 


a2x2':+* 

2n-\-i 
21?— 1 


2)1  4-  2 


2iif-2  a”x2"Ai 
X  x.  If  n—\,  the  folid  becomes  a  paraboloid,  and 
If  n—  1,  the  folid  becomes  a  cone,  and  LG 


LG=|k 

=|v.  „ 

Ex.  3.  Let  ALV  be  a  hemifpheroid  ;  to  find  its  center 
of  gravity.  Put  LR=«,  AR=;i;  then  a2  :  b2  ::  2 ax — x2 

b2  -  .  b 2  - 

:  72=i — X  2 ax — x2  ;  hence, y2  xx——-se  2 ax2x — x3x, whofe 
a2  n2 


fluent 


b2 


culars  AP,  BQ,  CR,  GL,  be  let  fall,  then  (by  Vince’s  Me- 
,  .  „  .  ,  T  .  AxAP+BxBQ  +  CxCR 

chamcs,  Art.  173.)  LG= - A-'pflT-f-C' - - 

Prop.  XXV  .—To  find  the  center  of  gravity  of  a  body ,  con- 
fidcred  as  an  area,  folid,  furface  of  a  [olid,  or  curve  line. 

57.  Let  ALV  be  any  curve,  RL  the  axis,  in  which 
the  center  of  gravity  muft  lie  ;  for  as  it  bifefts  every  or- 

tx- 


1S  o  X  NX 
a2 

b2  - 

whofe  fluent  is  —  X  ax% 
a2 

\ax3 — £x4 


alfo, 


b2 


and  when  x—a,  LG 


y2x  — :  —  X  2 axx — x2x, 
a2 

hence,  by  Art.  37.  LG 


for 


As  this  is  independent  of  b,  if  bz=a, 
fame,  and  the  folid  becomes  an  hemi- 


ax2 — j;x3 

the  whole  folid. 

LG  remains  the 
fphere. 

Ex.  4.  Let  ARV  be  a  femicircle  ;  to  find  its  center  of 
gravity.  Put  LN=x,  TN=7,  !L=r  ;  then  x”-\-y”— r*  ; 
hence,  xx-\-yyz=zo,  .-. 
yxx—  — 7*7, whofe  fluent 
>  is  — %y3fi-C, which  muft 
vanifli  when  TF  coin¬ 
cides  with  AV,  or y—r ; 
therefore  put  r  for  y, 
and  —  |r3+C=:o,  .’. 

C—^r3  ;  hence,  the  cor¬ 
rect  fluent  of  yxx  is 


alfo,  the  fluent  of  yx  is  (Art.  49.)  the  area 

■y3 

•  and  when 


— iy 

ATNL  ;  hence,  by  Art.  57.  LG=f  X 
r3 


ATNL’ 


7=0,  LG; 


for  the  femicircle. 


3ARL 

Ex.  5.  To  find  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  arc  ARV* 
Put  LN—  x,  NT=7,  RTr:z;  then,  (Art.  46)  21:7::  r% 
x,  therefore  xzz=rj,  whofe  fluent  is  ry  ;  lienee,  by  Art. 

y  y  r2 

57.  LG— —  ;  and  when  y~r,  LG^;— — .  The  fame  is 
z  -K.  A 

true  for  RV  ;  therefore  the  center  of  gravity  of  ARV  lies 
at  the  fame  diftance. 

Ex.  6.  To  find  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  furface  ARV 
of  an  hemifphere.  Put  x=RN,yz:TN,  z=RT,  and  a— 
TL  ;  then  (Art.  46.)  we  have  z  :  x  ::  a  :  y,  therefore  yk 
—ax  ;  hence,  yxz—  axx,  whofe  fluent  is  ^ax”  ;  alfo,  the 
fluent  of  yz,  or  ax,  is  ax;  hence,  by  Art.  57.  RG— 
X.QX  2 

- - x  ;  ar.d  when  x  —  RL=r,  then  RG=tr  for  the 

ax 

hemifphere. 

On  the  CENTER  of  GYRATION. 

58.  The  center  of  gyration  is  that  point  of  a  body  re¬ 
volving  about  an  axis,  into  which  if  the  whole  quantity 
of  matter  were  collected,  the  fame  moving  force  would 
generate  the  fame  angular  velocity  in  the  body. 

59.  Let  a  body  /  revolve  about  C,  and  let  a  force  aft 
at  D  to  oppofe  its  motion.  Then  the  momentum  of  p 
varies  as  p  X  its  velocity,  or  as  /  x  pC,  which  we  may 
confider  as  a  power 

afting  at  p  in  oppo-  _ ; _ q _ 

fition  to  the  force  j?  1 

at  D  ;  but  this  power 

afting  at  the  diftance  pC  from  the  center  of  motion,  its 
effeft  to  oppofe  a  force  at  D  muft  (by  the  property  of  the 
lever)  be  as  py.pCXpC—py.pC\  This  effeft  of  p  to 

perfeverc 
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perfevcre  in  its  motion,  or  which  is  the  fame,  to  prevent 
any  change  in  its  motion,  is  called  its  inertia. 

Pp„op  .  XXVI. — To  find  the  center  of  gyration  of  a  body. 

60.  Let  a  body  be  conceived  to  be  made  up  of  the  par¬ 
ticles  A,  B,  C,  Sec.  whofe  diftances  from  the  ax!is  are 
a ,  b,  c,  Sec.  and  let  x  be  the  diflance  of  the  center  of  gy¬ 
ration  from  the  axis  ;  then  by  Art.  59.  the  inertia  of  A, 
B,  C,  See.  will  be  as  A X«%  Bx^S  Cxc1,  &c.  and  the 
inertia  of  all  the  matter  at  the  dilfance  x  will  be  as 
A^-B-f-C  +  .  X^2 ;  now  as  the  moving  force  is  the  fame 

in  both  cafes,  the  inertia  muftbe  the  fame  when  the  fame 
angular  velocity  is  generated;  hence,  +  B  +C-j-  Sec. 
X  x*  —  A  X  a2  -h  B  X  b*  +  C  X  o'-  &c.  therefore  x  zz. 


V 


\X«!+Bx4,-(-Cxc!!+,  &c. 


that  is,  if  s  be  the 


A  +  B-f-C-f,  Sec. 
fluxion  of  the  body  at  the  diflance  z  from  the  axis,  *  = 

jflu.  z*s. 

V - 

s 

Ex.  r.  Let  the  ftraight  line  CA  revolve  about  C  ;  to 
^nd  O  the  center  of  gyration.  Put  zzzCp,  then  szzz, 

and  s—z,  .•.  z*s—z*z, 

y - _ O _ ^  whofe  fluent  is  -j  z3  = 

(when  z=CA)  A3 ; 


hence,  COzzfjCA* 
R 


/ 

5c 

r 

V 

-CA  J  3 . 

Ex.  2.  Let  a  circle  AB  re¬ 
volve  in  its  own  plane  about 
its  center  C  ;  to  find  its  cen¬ 
ter  of  gyration.  Put  fzz 
6,28318,  Sec.  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  a  circle  whofe  radius 
Jp>  =z  1,  2  —  C p  •,  then  the 
circumference  pq—pz,  and 

pzzzzs  ;  hence  the  fluent  of 
z-s,  or  of  pz3z ,  is  J  pz^zz 
(whenz=CA=:?')|pr4.  Alfo, 
the  area  of  the  circle  =  \pr*\ 

hence,  CO  =  y  a  r*—rf%. 

Cor.  The  fame  mud  be  true  for  a  cylinder  revolving 
about  its  axis,  it  being  true  for  every  fettion  parallel  to 
the  end. 

Ex.  3.  Let  RADB  be  a  fpliere  revolving  about  the 
diameter  RD  ;  to  find  its  center  of  gyration.  Draw  CA 
I  and  spr  parallel  to  RD  ;  put  Crzzr,  Cp—z,  then  pr 
~  \J  r* — z2  ;  and  if  p—6, 28318,  8ec.  the  furface  of  the 
cylinder  generated  by  sr  revolving  about  RD,  is  pzx 

if  r* — z- ;  hence,  s  zz  ipzif  r-  —  z2,  and  z*s—.2pz3z 

3/ r2 — z2.  Now  to  find  this  fluent,  put  r2 — zzzzy-,  then 
x*zzrz — _y2>  and  z4=r4- 


_  _______ 

y3j  ;  hence,  2 pz3z\/  r 2 — z2  =  2 px  — ryaj'fj4j,  whofe 
fluent  is  2 px  — iO'M -\y5>  and  when  z—o  this  fluent 
ought  to  vanifh,  but  y  is  then  —r,  and  the  fluent  be- 
comes  2 px  —  r?  ?'5  >  hence  the  correct  fluent  is  2 px 
tV’6 — ir2J3+i>5  5  an,d  the  whole  fluent  when  z—r  (in 
which  cafej— o)  will  be  fijpr*.  Now  the  content  of  the 
fpherc  =  |  pr 3  ;  hence,  CO  zz\/^r2—rf^. 

On  the  CENTER  of  PERCUSSION. 

61.  The  center  of  percuflion  is  that  point  in  the  axis 
of  a  vibrating  or  revolving  body,  which  flriking  againfl: 
an  immoveable  obflacle,  t Ire  whole  motion  is  deftroyed, 
or  the  body  inclines  neither  way. 

Prop.  XXVII. — To  find  the  center  of  percufion  of  a  body. 

62.  Let  ARD  be  a  plane  paffing  through  the  center 
of  gravity  G  of  the  body,  and  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
of  fufpenlion  which  paffes  through  C  ;  and  conceive  the 
whole  body  to  be  projected  upon  this  plane  in  lines  per¬ 
pendicular  to  it,  or  parallel  to  the  axis;  then  as  each  par¬ 
ticle  is  thus  kept  at  the  fame  diflance  from  the  axis,  the 
efleit,  from  the  rotatory  motion  about  the  axis,  will  not 
fee  altered,  nor  will  the  center  of  gravity  be  changed. 


Let  O  be  the  center  of  percuflion,  and  draw  pnw  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  pC,  andOa;  perpendicular  to  pw ;  alfo  pv  per¬ 
pendicular  to  Cn.  As 
the  velocity  of  any  par¬ 
ticle  pixpC,  the  mo¬ 
mentum  of  p  in  the  di¬ 
rection  pzooipXpC,  it 
being  as  the  velocity 
and  quantity  of  matter 
conjointly  ;  and  by  the 
property  of  the  lever, 
the  efficacy  of  this  force 
to  turn  the  body  about  O  is  as  pxpCxOwzz  (becaufe 
On  :  Ow  ::  p C  :  <vG)  pXvCxOn—pXvCxGo — Cti—pX 
vCx  CO — p  x  vC  x  Cn—  (as  Cn  :  Cp  : :  Cp  :  vC)  pXvCx 
CO-pxCp°.  Now  that  the  efficacy  of  all  the  par¬ 
ticles  to  turn  the  body  about  O  may  be  =0,  we 

mult  make  the  fum  of  all  the  quantities  pxvCx  CO _ . 

fum  of  all  the  quantities  p  x  C  p*  —  o  ;  hence,  CO  — 
fum  of  all  the  pxCp 2  fum  of  all  the  pxCp 2 
fum  of  all  the  pXv  C  bodyX  CG  ’  t..Te  tu  o 

denominators  being  equal  from  the  property  of  the 
center  of  gravity,  (Art.  56.) 

On  thf.  CENTER  of  OSCILLATION. 

63.  The  center  of  olcillation  is  that  point  in  the  axis 
of  a  vibrating  body,  at  which  if  a  particle  were  fnfpended 
from  the  axis  of  motion,  it  would  vibrate  in  the  fame 
time  the  body  does. 

Prop.  XXVIII. — To  find  the  center  of  of  dilation  of  a  body. 

64.  Let  ABD  be  a  body  projected  upon  a  plane  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  axis  ot  rotation,  as  in  Art.  62.  the  axis 
palling  through  C  ;  and  let  G  be  the  center  of  gravity, 
O  the  center  of  ofcilla- 

tion  ;  draw  Cv  parallel  to  ^ 

the  horizon,  Om ,  G g, 
pr,  perpendicular  to  it. 

Then  by  the  property  of 
the  lever,  the  force  of 
gravity  to  turn  the  par¬ 
ticle  p  about  C  oc/’X  Cr ; 
hence,  the  force  of  gra¬ 
vity  to  turn  the  whole 
body  about  Coc  the  fum 
of  all  the  pxCr.  Alfo,  the  force  of  gravity  to  turn  a 
Angle  particle  O  at  O  about  CccOxwC.  Now  by 
Art.  59.  the  inertia  of  patpXpC- ;  and  therefore  the 
inertia  of  the  whole  body  cc  the  fum  of  all  the  pXpC-. 
Alfo,  the  inertia  ofOccOxOC2.  Now  that  the  acce¬ 
leration  of  the  body  about  C  may  be  equal  to  that 
of  the  particle  O,  the  moving  forces  muft  be  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  inertiae  ;  becaufe,  if  the  powers  to  pro¬ 
duce  motion  be  as  the  powers  to  oppofe  it,  the  accele¬ 
ration  muft  be  the  fame.  Hence,  fum  of  all  pxCr  : 
OxmC  ::  Jum  of  all  pxCp’1  :  OxOO,  therefore  0C=: 
fum  of  all  pxCp^xCm  fum  of  all  pxCp1 
fum  of  all  pxCrxOC  ~  body  X  CG  b^anfe 

(by  fim.  triangles)  Cm  :  CO  ::  Cg  :  CG,  and  therefore 
Cm  Cg 

— -zz-— — ,  and  by  the  property  of  the  center  of  gra- 
CO  CG 

vity,  Jum  of  all  pxCr—lody  x  Cg.  Hence,  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  ofcillation  is  the  fame  as  the  center  of  percuflion. 

Or  if  s  be  the  body,  *  the  diflance  of  s  from  the  axis  of 

_ flu.  x-s  flu.  x2s 

fufpenfion,  then  CO  — - r  = - . 

fl  u .  xs  sx  CG 

65.  Join/>G;  and  draw  Po  perpendicular  to  CG  ;  then 
C/>2  —  CG2  +  G/>2  —  2CG  x  Go,  therefore  pxQp-—px 
CG*-\-pxGp* — 2 CGXAXGo,  and  th e  fum  of  all  px 
C/y 2  —  Jum  of  all  pxCG-fi-  Jum  of  all  pXGp'—iCOx 
fum  of  all  pxGo;  but  the  jum  of  all  pxGozz  o,  from 
the  property  of  the  center  of  gravity  ;  and  the  J'um  of  all 
pXCG*  —  body  X CG 2 ;  hence,  fum  of  all  fx^-P""  — 

body 
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body  X CG2-}-  fum  of  all  /xG^!;  confequently  CO 


body  X  CG'-f  fum  of  dll  p  X  Gp 2 
body  x  CG 


:CG- 


fum  of  all  p  X  G/j- 


body  X  CG 

i  fum  of  all  pyGp2 

hence,  GO=  —  - — — — — .  Now  as  the  numerator 

body  x  CG 

is  conftant,  GO  varies  inverfely  as  CG  ;  hence,  if  we 
find  GO  for  any  one  value  of  CG,  we  fiiall  know  every 
other  value  of  GO  from  that  of  CG. 

Cor.  If  x  be  the  diftance  from  C  to  the  center  of 
gyration;  then  by  Art.  6o.  x-s—  fum  of  all  pyCp-- • 
and  by  Art.  64.  COxixCG=  fum  of  all  p  X  Cp" ; 
hence,  x2  —  CO  x  CG,  and  CG  :  x  ::  x  :  CO. 

Ex.  1.  Let  CD  be  a  ftraight  line  fufpended  at  C  ;  to 

find  the  center  of  of- 

— j - —  cillation.  Put  \-Cp-, 

then  the  fluent  of  x2s 
(when  CD)  4CD3.  Alfo,  body 

XCG— CDxiCD— J-CD®  ;  hence,  CO=§CD. 

Ex.  2.  Let  the  line  AB  vibrate  lengthways  in  a  ver¬ 
tical  plane  about  C,  which  is  equidiftant  from  A  and  B; 
to  find  its  center  of  ofcillation.  Draw  CG  perpendicular 
to  AB  ;  and  put  CG =a,  Gp—x  •, 
then  pC2—a2-\-x 2  ;  and  the  fluent 


U 

=  flu. 


Ex.  5.  Let  CG  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
circle  ABV,  and  let  the  circle  vibrate  about  an  axis  paf- 
fing  through  C  and  parallel 
to  AB  ;  to  find  the  center 
of  ofcillation.  Draw  GPV 
perpendicular  to  AB,  and 
EF  parallel  to  AB.  Put 
AG— r,  CG— a,  G  P— x, 
then  CP!=a!+.v',  PE  =  A' 

3/  r- — x2,  and  EF  =  2 
\/ r" — x2  ;  hence,  EFxCP2 
=ra2-|-x2X  2 \J r2 — x2,  which 

multiplied  by  x  gives  a2x-\-x2x  x  *Vr‘ — *2  for  f'ie 
fluxion  of  the  fum  of  the  products  of  each  particle  of  the 
area  ABFE  multiplied  into  the  fquare  of  its  diftance 
from  the  axis  of  vibration.  Now  to  find  the  fluent,  we 

have  the  fluent  of  a"-  x  2  \J r2—x2,  x  x—a2  X  area  ABFE 
by  Art.  49.  and  when  x—r,  the  fluent  — a'xAVB  ;  and 
as  the  fame  is  true  for  the  other  femicircle,  the  whole 
fluent  is  a 2  X  circle.  The  fluent  of  the  lecond  part, 
2x2x  f  r* — x2,  may  be  found  thus.  Let  x  f  r2 — x2  —  A , 
x9-x  3/  r2—  x2,  —  B,  and  x  X  r2—x^I  =  P  ;  then  by  tak- 


of  Cp-ys — fluent  of  a2x-\-xfx —  ing  the  flllx;on  of  the  1  aft,  we  have  P,—  xyr2 


■0 


2a2y  AG-ff  AG3 


a2x-f^x3—  (when  x— AG)  a 
X  AG-j-jAG3  ;  hence,  for  the 
B  ‘whole  line  AB,  it  becomes  2a2  y 
AG-f  §AG3.  Alfo,  body  xCG 
=«X  A  B— «x  2  AG  ;  hence,  CO 
AG2 

'  d 


3x*x  3/  r2—x2  —  xy  r'—x2  X  f  r2—x2—f2x  f  r2—  x2  — 
r2X{ / r2 — x2 — 4 x2x\/r2 — x2,  that  is,  P  —  r-  A — 4  B, 
hence,  (by  taking  the  fluents)  P=r2  A — 4  B,  and  B  2=2 
r2  A — P  .  -  .  . - .  r2 A — P 


-therefore  the  fluent  of  2 x2x\Jr2 — x‘  is 


ay  2 A G  3  a 

Ex.  3.  Let  DAE  be  any  parabola  vibrating  flatways, 
or  about  an  axis  parallel  to  PMN  ;  to  find  the  center  of 
ofcillation.  Put  AC—d,  AM— x, 
PM  =yt  then  ax"-=iy  ;  hence,  2yx= 

2 axrx=zs;  and  the  fluent  of  CM2 

ys,  or  2.d-\-x*  X  ax”x,  or  2 .d2ax"xf- 
2  d2ax”+i 

ardax"Jrlx-\-2ax’,Jo2x,  is  — yyy - b 


4 

r2  A 


4  dax '’+2 


+ 


72-^—  I 

which  vani flies 


n-\-2  '  n-f  3 

when  x—o,  and  therefore  it  wants  no 
correction.  Alfo,  the  fluent  of 

.  _  2dax”Jri  .  2  ax"+2  .  .c 

CMxr,  or  d-\-xy  2 ax"x  is  — 7— - - ,  —  »  liei'ce,  it 

the  former  be  divided  by  the  latter,  we  get  (by  reduction) 
CO—  n-\-2.n-ft.d2f-n-\- 1  ,n-\-2-2dx-\-n  +  1  .n-\-2.x-  . 

n  +  2 .  n  +  3 .  d\n  +  1 .  n-\-  3 .  x 

If  d—  o,  and  n—  1,  the  figure  becomes  a  triangle,  and 
AOzz-jt. 

If  n— i,  it  becomes  the  common  parabola,  and 
AO— 4x. 

Ex.  4.  Let  the  parabola  vibrate  edgeways,  and  let  it 
be  fufpended  at  A  ;  to  fine!  the  center  of  ofcillation.  By 
Ex.  2.  the  fum  of  the  produCtsof  each  particle  of  the  line 
PN  into  the  fquare  of  its  diftance  from  A,  is  2x2yy+f))3 
~2x2yax”+^a3x3^  hence,  2ax“+2x-\-%a3x3”x  is  the 
fluxion  of  the  fum  of  the  products  for  the  whole  body  ; 


but  when  x=r9  P— o  :  and  t lie  fluent  becomes 

2 

r2 

—  X  circle,  becaufe  A  :=r  \  of  the  circle  when  x=r;  and 

o 

r2 

for  both  femicircles  it  becomes  —  x  circle;  hence,  the 
— 1 - —  .  4 

whole  fluent  is  a2-\-\r2  y  circle,  which  is  the  fum  of  the 
products  of  each  particle  of  the  circle  X  the  fquare  of  its 
diftance  from  the  axis  of  vibration.  Alfo,  a  y  circle  =: 
the  denominator  for  the  value  of  CO  ;  hence,  by  divid- 

7~ 2 

ing  the  former  by  the  latter,  we  get  CO— a-\ - . 

43 

Ex.  6.  Let  the  folid  formed  by  the  rotation  of  any 
curve  DAE  about  its  axis  AB,  vibrate  about  C  ;  to  find 
the  center  of  ofcillation.  By  Ex. 

5.  the  fum  of  the  products  of 
each  panicle  of  the  circle  MN 
into  the  fquare  of  its  diftance  from 
the  axis  =  CP2-)-aPN2  X  cir¬ 
cle  MN  =  CF+lPN^X/'XPN2 
(/>  being  —3.14159,  &c.)  — />  X 
CP2  X  PN2  +  i  PN4  —  p  x 


a+xl*  yy2+iy 4;  hence,  px  y 
d-\-x~ yy2Jr\y^'^  the  fluxion  of  the 
film  of  all  Inch  produfts  for  the  D  f 

whole  body  ;  the  fluent  of  which 
divided  by  CGxbody,  gives  CO. 


C 

G 

P - 

\ 

- 

23X’'+3  2  a3  X 


3  v  3  »  +  1 


whofe  fluent  is  ,  - - 

rt3 

AMxs  is  the  fame  as  before,  d  being  now  —o ;  hence, 
n-\- 2.x  a 2  .n-\- 2.x2"— 1  


Ex.  7.  Let  the  folid  be  a  paraboloid  ;  to  find  the  cen- 
Alfo,  the  fluent  of  terofofcillation.  Hereg.v— y2;  hence, pxydfx^yy^f-yy^ 
is  equal  to  pxyd-fx2  yax-\-%a2xz ,  whole  fluent  is  ^pitWx* 


AO  — 


n+3 


3-3n+1 


5X 


I f  ? it  is  the  common  parabola ;  and  AO_  —  +  — . 

a  triangle.  If  a  —  1, 


If  n 


AO: 


3f 

4 


a  a  r 

j - for 

4 


-\-£padx3-\-ipax*-\-frpa2x3  ;  alfo  (Art.  52.  Ex.  1.),  the 
body  —±pax2  ;  and  Art.  57.  Ex.  2. )  AG=|v ;  .'.CG— 
d  -p  fv  ;  lienee  CG  X  body  =  ^padx2  f^pax3  ;  dividing 
therefore  the  above  fluent  by  this  quantity,  we  have  CO 
_ 6d  2-\-%dxf-T,x2  T ax  ' 

(>d-\-o,x. 

If  C  coincide  with  A,  d—o,  and  CO=:lilLf . 


AO—  x. 
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Ex.  8.  Let  the  folid  be  a cbne : 
ofcillation.  Pat  AB  —a,  BD— h  • 
b> 
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to  find  the  center  of 
then  a  :  b  x  :  y  = 


52.  Ex.  j.),  the  body=: 
x,  CG—d-\-%x\ 

x 2 


-—('if  m  ~~y,lx  5  hence,  pxxd+xz  Xy2Jriy^  =  ^'X 

^+.v"xwa*2+i>K4jr4,  whofe  fluent  i'sl  pd2m2x3A-bpdm2x* 

■  alfo,  (Art.  52. ¥  ‘ 

£/>ffl2*3  »  aild  (Art.  57.  Ex.  2.)AG=|. 

hence,  CD - ^£  +  3Q^a-+i  2.v2-j-3w 

zod-\-i$x 

zod2-\-  2,0 da  -f-  1 2 a2  +  3b2 

~~  2od+ 1  ~Ja.  -  for  l^e  vvbole  cone,  when  x—a, 

and  mx—y—b. 

If  the  cone  be  fufpended  at  the  vertex,  then  d=zo,  and 

co=^2.- 

Sa 

Ex.  9.  Let  t lie  body  be  a  fphere  ;  to  find  the  center  of 
ofcillation.  Let  B  be  the  center  ;  then  if  BA=r,  y2  — 
zrx — x2 .  In  this  cafe,  it  will  be 
mod  convenient  to  apply  the  rule 
in  Art.  65.  that  is,  to  get  the  value 
of  CO  when  C  coincides  with  A, 
and  thence  to  deduce  its  value  in 
any  other  cafe.  Now  when  C  coin¬ 
cides  with  A,  d—o,  and  the  expref- 

fion  becomes  pxxx2 y-\-%yA=p  x 
r2x2x-\-rx2x — %xAx,  whofe  fluent  is 
Apr2 xz-\-\  prx* — 23oA*5  ;  and  when 
x—zr 


it 


i-?-  r ;  confequently 


CB,  d  ::  \r  : 


5  d 


becomes  ||  /»5  for  the 
whole  fphere.  Alio,  the  body  x 
CG  (G  now  coinciding  with  B)  — 
^r3Xt=-j/if4;  tlierefore  AO  =2 
BO— |-r.  Hence,  (Art.  65.)  if  d— 

-BO  when  the  point  of  fufpenfion  is  at 


C  ;  therefore  CO—d-\-- 


bd 


x2,  is  /±xx-\-zxx-\-zxx—6xx-\-zxx.  In  like  manner  we 
may  find  the  fucceflive  orders  of  fluxions  of  any  quantity. 

67.  If  x  increafe  uniformly,  or  if  x  be  conftant,  xn  will 

have  n  fluxions,  and  no  more,  n  being  an  affirmative  whole 
number.  For  the  fi r ft  fluxion  is  nxn  1x  ;  and  x  only 
being  variable,  its  fluxion  is  n.n — i.xn  2x2  ;  and  the 
fluxion  of  this  \sn.n—i.n — z.x"-  3x3,  &'c.  when  there¬ 

fore  we  have  taken  the  fluxion  n  times,  the  index  of  x 
becomes  —  o,  and  a-0  — 1  ;  hence,  the  fluxion  then  be¬ 
comes  n.n — 1  .  .  .  2.1.x'1,  which  being  aconflant  quantity, 
it  has  no  further  fluxion. 

68.  The  firft  fluxion  of  x3  ±~ay2  is  3 x2x+zayy  and  if 
x  and  j  be  both  variable,  its  fluxion  is  6xx2  +  3X2  x  +  zay2 
+  zayj>;  but  if  x  be  conftant,  then  x—o;  therefore  the 


fecond  fluxion  becomes 


1  A-zey2-\-zayy ; 


and  if  y  be 


ON  SECOND,  THIRD,  £Sc.  FLUXIONS. 

Prop.  XXIX.  To  explain  under  what  circumjlances  a 
quantity  may  have  feveral  orders  of  Jluxions. 

66.  The  fluxion  of  a  quantity  being  the  uniform  in¬ 
creafe  or  decreale  of  that  quantity  in  a  given  time,  every 
quantity  which  increafes  or  decreafes  mutt  have  a  fluxion. 
Hence,  if  the  fluxion  of  any  quantity  be  not  conftant,  it 
muft  have  fpme  certain  rate  of  increafe  or  decreafe, 
which  rate  of  increafe  or  decreafe  will  therefore  be  the 
fluxion  of  that  fluxion,  or  the  fecond  fluxion  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  flowing  quantity.  Alfo,  if  this  fecond  fluxion  be 
not  always  the  fame,  it  muft  have  arateof  variation, that 
rale  therefore  will  be  the  fluxion  of  the  fecond  fluxion, 
or  the  third  fluxion  of  the  original  quantity;  and  fo  on. 
The  fluxion  of  x  is  denoted  thus,  x  ;  the  fluxion  of  x  is 

denoted  thus,  x;  and  fo  on.  Thus  a  quantity  will  have 
a  fucceflive  order  of  fluxions  till  feme  one  ’fluxion  be¬ 
comes  conftant,  and  then  by  Art.  3.  it  will  have  no  more. 
Thus,  let  x  increafe  uniformly;  then  the  fluxion  of  x2 
is  zxx ;  now  x  is  conftant,  but  x  itfelf  increafes,  therefore 
increafes  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  x  ;  the 
fluxion  therefore  of  x2  is  not  conftant.  Hence,  confider- 
ing  xas  the  variable  part  of  zxx,  its  fluxion  by  Art.  9.  is 
zxx—2x2,  which  is  the  fecond  fluxion  of  x2.  But  if  we 
luppofe  .v  not  to  increafe  uniformly,  then  zxx  will  have 
both  X'  and  x  variable  ;  hence,  by  Art.  14.  the  fluxion  of 
zxx  will  be  zxx-\-2xx,  or  2.x2  -\-zxx,  which  therefore  is 
the  fecond  fluxion  of  x2 .  But  if  we  fltould  here  fuppofe 
neither  x  nor  x  to  be  conftant,  then  this  fecond  fluxion 
would  be  variable.  Now  the  fluxion  of  zxy-  is  found  by 
Art.  1 1  confidering  here  x  as  the  root,  and  therefore  the 
fluxion  of  the  root  is  x  ;  hence  the  fluxion  of  zx2  is 
,  yxx  ;  alfo,  the  fluxion  of  zxx  is  found  by  Art.  9.  both  x 
and  x  being  variable;  hence,  its  fluxion  is  zxx  +  zxX  ; 
therefore  the  fluxion  of  zx2-\-2xx,  or  the  third  fluxion  of 


conftant,  the  fecond  fluxion  is  6xx2 +  3x2x-\-zay2 . 

69.  The  firft  fluxion  of  x”ym,  by  Art.  15.  is  nymx"  ix 

+m-xym  1y  ;  and  if  both  x  and  y  be  variable,  we  are  to 
confider  each  of  thefe  quantities  as  compofed  of  three 
variable  fadfors,  and  then  the  fluxion,  by  the  fame  Art., 
will  be  n.mxn  iy"1  ^yxf-n.n — 1 . y'"x“  2  x2 -nymxr‘  t  'x 

■\-m.m — 1  ,x”y 2j2  +utny”‘  *  x "  ixy+mx"ym  1y. 

On  the  POINT  of  CONTRARY  FLEXURE  of  a. 
CURVE. 

70.  If  a  curve  be  concave  in  one  part  and  convex  in 
another,  the  point  where  the  concave  part  ends  and  the 
convex  begins,  is  the  point  of  contrary  flexure. 

Prop.  XXX.  To  ' find  the  point  of  contrary  flexure  of  a 
curve. 

71.  Let  PQ^,  BC,  Dr,  be  three  equidiftant  ordinates,, 
and  the  curve ,  concave  to  the  axis;  and  draw  QR,  CE* 
parallel  ter  AD,  and  join  QC, 
and  produce  it  to  meet  Dr  in  t. 

Then  the  triangles  QRC,  CE  t, 
being  fimilar,  and  C^R^CE, 
therefore  CRzrztE,  and  hence 
CR  is  greater  than  Er;  there¬ 
fore  if  y.  reprefent  the  ordinate, 
moving  from  A,  and  x  the  ab- 
fcilfa,  and  PB—  BD—  fa  conftant  A 


r 

7* 

Pv 

;E 

P  B  X) 


quantity  ;  then  correfponding  to  the  uniform  increafe  of 
x,  the  increment  of  y,  and  confequently  y,  decreafes  ; 
now  as  y  increafes,  y  is  pofitive  by  Art.  16.  but  as  j  de¬ 
creafes,  its  fluxion,  or  j',  is  negative  by  the  fame  article. 

If  the  curve  be  convex  to  the  axis,  and  the  ordinate 
move  from  A,  then  the  increment  of  y,  and  therefore  j, 
increafes  ;  and  as  y  in¬ 
creafes,  y  is  pofitive ; 
and,  as  j  increafes,  its 
fluxion,  cr  y ,  is  pofi- 
tive.  Therefore  when 
the  curve  is  concave  to 
the  axis,  y  is  negative  ; 
when  convex,  y  is  pofitive, 
ft- being  conftant.  Hence, 

at  the  point  of  contrary  jfi  p  73  -q 

flexure y  changes  its  fign  ;  but  a  quantity  may  change  its 
fign,  either  by  paftirig  through  o,  or  infinity  ;  hence,  at 
the  point  of  contrary  flexure,  j— o,  or  infinity.  What 
we  here  mean  by  infinity  is  only  in  refpedt  to  its  value  at 
any  other  time,  that  term  being  relative  ;  and  in  this  cafe 
we  are  to  underhand  that  j'  is  indefinitely  greater  at  that 
time  than  at  any  other.  If  we  conceive  a  line  to  be 
drawn  from  A  parallel  to  BC,  and  confider  it  as  an  ab- 
lcifl’a  to  the  curve,  and  draw  lines  from  it  to  Q^_,  C,  r, 
parallel  to  AD;  then  the  former  abfciflse  AP,  AB, 
AD,  become  equal  to  the  ordinates,  and  the  ordinates 
ECb,,  BC,  Dr,  become  equal  to  the  abl'ciflse  ;  if  therefore 
y  be  made  conftant,  x—o,  or  infinity,  at  the  point  of  con¬ 
trary  flexure.  Hence  we  have  the  following 

Rule  : — Put  the  equation  of  the  curve  into  fluxions  ; 
make  x  or  j  conftant  and  take  the  fluxion  of  the  equation 
again,  and  get  the  value  of  y  or  x,  and  put  it  —o,  or  in¬ 
finity  ;  from  which  find  the  value  of  x,  which  gives  the 

abfeiffa 
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abfeifla  correfpotiding  to  the  point  of  contrary  flexure. 
And  to  determine  for  any  value  of  x,  whether  the  curve 
be  concave  or  convex,  fubftitute  that  value  for  x  into  the 
expreflion  for;!,  the  x  being  fuppofed  conftant,  and  if  it 
come  out  pofitive,  the  curve  is  convex  to  the  axis  j  if  nega¬ 
tive ,  it  is  concave. 

Ex.  i.  Let  the  equation  of  the  curve  be;'=3x+i8x2 
— 2x3.  Here  y=3x+ 3^xx — 6x2x,  and  y— 36S2 — i2xx2  — 

(it  x— 1)  36 — izx. 
Cy'  \  Now  make  36 — 12X 

~o,  and  x=3  ;  take 
therefore  A  B=3,and 
draw  theordinateBC, 
and  C  is  the  point  of 
contrary  flexure.  If 
x  be  between  o  and  3,  36 — 12X  is  pofitive,  therefore  the 
part  AC  of  the  curve  is  convex  to  AB  ;  but  when  x  is 
greater  than  3,  36 — 1  2*  is  negative,  and  therefore  the 
curvejs  concave  towards  the  axis. 

Ex.  2.  Let  GCV  be  a  curve  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  if 
GA  (which  is  perpendicular  to  AB)  be  produced  to  any 
Gf  point  P,  and  PC  be 

drawn  to  any  point  of 
the  curve,  vC  (hall 
always  be  equal  to 
AG.  Put  AB— a", 
BC—y,  PA=a,  AG 
—b  ;  then  by  fim. 
trian.  PAtt,  BCz>,  a 
(PA):  x— 3 /b2—y2 
(AB  —  B»)::  7(BC): 

(  Bt>  )  ; 

a+yX 


3/  b2  —  y2 
hence,  xy  z 


V  b2—y2 
oyy  +  y2y 


3/  b2— y2 
y3  +b2a 


y2Vb2-J 

2 — b  v3— 3 b2ay2 


take  the  fluxion,  and  yx-\-xy  —  j-f  b2— y2 — 
fubftitute  for  x  its  value,  and  we  get  x  — — 

X  y  ;  now  make  y  conftant,  and  we  have  xz=z 


-xy 


y2  which  put  =0,  in  which  cafe  the 


b2y 3 — y^xy/b2- 
numeraior=o;  hence,;-3  +  3ay2—  zb2 a  ;  from  whence y  may 
be  found,  and  then  x,  which  will  give  the  point  of  con- 
trary  flexure.  This  curve  is  the  Conchoid  of  Nicomcdcs. 

Ex.  3.  Let  the  equation  of  the  curve  be  ;-=:iSox2 — 

1  iox3  -f-  3OX4 — 3X5 .  Here  j>=36oxx— 3 3ox2x+  i  20x3.x— 
j3x4Xj  and  y—  36ox2  —  66oxx2-E36ox“X2  6 ox3x-z=o,  or 

_ x3 +6x2— 1  ix  +  6z=o,  whole  Ample  factors  are  1— x, 

2 — x,  3 — x,  and  the  roots  are  i,  2,  3,  the  abfciiftc  cor- 
refponding  to  the  points  of  contrary  flexure,  of  which 
therefore  there  are  three.  As  — x3+6x2 —  iix  +  6=i — x 
X  2_v  x  3— x,  when  x  is  lefs  than  1,  this  quantity  is  pofi¬ 
tive,  and  therefore  the  curve  is  convex  to  the  axis  ;  when 
x  is  between  i  and  2,  it  is  negative,  and  the  curve  is  con¬ 
cave  ;  when  x  is  between  2  and  3,  it  is  pofitive,  and  the 
curve  is  convex  ;  when  x  is  greater  than  3,  it  is  negative, 
and  the  curve  will  then  continue  concave. 

72.  If  by  making  y— o,  the  equation  has  2  equal  roots, 
then;* 1  pafles  through  o  without  changing  itsfign;  in  this 
cafe  therefore,  the  point  found  is  not  a  point  of  contrary 
flexure.  And  this  will  always  be  the  cafe,  when  the 
equation  has  an  even  number  of  equal  roots. 

73.  To  find  the  point  C  of  con¬ 
trary  flexure  of  a  fpiral,  it  is  mani- 
feft,  that  as  long  as  the  point  A  ap¬ 
proaches  to  C,  the  perpendicular  Sjy 
upon  the  tangent  mu  ft  increafe  ; 
and  after  A  has  palled  through  C 
towards  S,  the  perpendicular  will 
then  decreafe  ;  theiefore  at  the 
point  C  it  is  a  maximum  ;  hence, 
if  we  make  the  fluxion  of  the  per¬ 
pendicular  —o,  it  will  give  the 
point  of  contrary  flexure. 


OF  DETERMINING  THE  RADII  OF  CURVATURE, 
AND  THE  EVO LUTES  OF  CURVES. 

74.  A  curve  ^OH  is  faid  to  be  the  evolute  of  another 
curve  ARB,  when  it  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  a  thread 
ROH,  coinciding  therewith  (or  wrapped  upon  the  fame), 
being  unwound  or  difengaged  from  it,  by  a  power  a  fling 
at  the  end  R,  fhall,  by  that  end,  (the  thread  continuing 
tight,)  deferibe  the  given  curve  ARB. 

From  the  point  O,  where  the  right  line  RO  (called  the 
radius  of  curvature)  touches  the  evolute  pOH,  let  the 
7  femicircle  SRD  be 

1  deferibed  ;  which  fe¬ 

micircle,  having  the 
fame  radius  with  the 
given  curve,  at  R,\vill 
confequently  have  the 
fame  degree  of  curva¬ 
ture.  But  the  curva- 
x  ture  in  two  curves  is 
the  fame,  when,  the 
fluxions  of  their  ab- 
feiflas  being  the  fame, 
both  the  firft,  and  fe- 
cond  fluxions  of  their  correfponding  ordinates  Rn  and 
R m  are  refpeCtively  equal  to  each  other;  for,  the  firft 
fluxions  being  equal,  the  two  curves  will  have,  at  the 
common  point  R,  one  and  the  fame  tangent  tRh  ;  and,  if 
the  fecond  fluxions  be  likewife  equal,  the  curvature,  or 
deflection  from  that  tangent,  will  alfobe  the  fame  in  both  ; 
becaufe  thefe  laft  exprefs  the  increafe  or  decreafe  of  mo¬ 
tion  in  the  direction  of  the  ordinate,  upon  which  the  cur¬ 
vature  entirely  depends. 

This  being  premifed,  let  the  abfeifla  Sot  of  the  femi¬ 
circle  (conlidered  as  variable)  be  put  —iv,  its  ordinate 


Rw— v,  R  rzzzzzv, 
a  tangent  to 


rhzz 

the 


zv,  and 
circle  at  R, 


:  then,  R/z  being 
the  triangles  R/tr 


and  ROot  will  be  equiangular,  and  therefore  zv  (Rr)  : 

z  (RA)  ::  v  (R»«)  :  RO=^ ;  which,  becaufe  the 

zv 

radius  of  every  circle  is  a  conftant  quantity,  muft  be 


invariable,  and  confequently  its  fluxion 


vz  vz 


=0 


Whence  v  is  found  =3  -Tl— — 
z  — 

conftant,  and  w2  -f  v2  z=z  z2, 
2  vv  —  2 zz,  and  fo-Ll_— 


(becaufe,  w  bein': 


we  have,  in  fluxions, 


Therefore  fince  v  is 


=  Ro(4) 


,  .  _  ,  z3  v2  A-zv2 

we  alfo  get  SO  :  ~  ~ 

_w  v  ZV  - ZV  V  -  ZO  V 

Which  laft  is  a  general  expreflion  for  the  radius  of  any 
circle,  whatever,  in  terms  of  the  fluxions  of  its  ab- 
fcilfa  (a;)  and  ordinate  (»).  But,  by  what  is  premifed 
above,  thefd  fluxions  are  refpeCtively  equal  to  thofe  of 
the  abfeifla  An  (x)  and  ordinate  R?t  (y )  of  the  pro- 
pofed  curve  ARB.  Therefore,  by  writing  x,  y,  and  y, 


inftead  of  zv. 


and  v ,  we  have 


JEEE^  fz= 

—xy  \  —xy  ) 


for  the  general  value  of  the  radius  of  curvature,  RO. 

The  fame  otherwife. — If  the  radius  of  the  circle  be 
put  R,  and  every  thing  elfe  be  fuppofed  as  above; 
then  (by  the  property  of  the  circle)  we  fhall  have  v2 
(R»i2)  —  2Rw  —  w2  (SmX  Dot)  :  whence,  in  fluxions 

(making  at  conftant)  we  get  ivv—zRzv — zww,  and  zv2  vj- 

2vv  ~  zw2  :  from  tlie  laft  of  which  equations  v  is 

found 
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found  =  ^-4— -==  — r»  and  confequently  RO  f~)  = 

—V  —V  \w  J 


ceed  to  examples,  it  will  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the 
right  line  A p,  denoting  the  radius  of  curvature  at  the 
vertex  A  (to  be  found  by  making  x,  or  y,  —o)  mud  al¬ 
ways  be  fubt  rafted  from  RO  and  Ae  to  have  the  true 
length  of  the  arch  p O,  and  its  oorrefponrlingabfcifla  be 
75.  Ex. i.  Let  the  given  curve  ARB  be  the  common  para- 

bola,  whofe  equation  is  y—afx*  :  then  willj— 


- — rr~— -- ,  the  fame  as  before. 

— w  v  xy 

Otherwiie  without  the  circle. — Let  RO  and  rO  be  two  a  > 

rays  perpendicular  to  the  curve,  indefinitely  near  to  each 

other ;  and  from  their  ,  , 

interfeftion  O,  let  OF  —  y>  ant3  (making  x  confiant)  y  — —  i.^.r.a2JC-2JC  2' 
be  drawn  parallel  to  zx2 
An,  cutting  Rm  and  AF 
(parallel  to  R«)  in  E  =  — 1'. :  w 
and  F.  Therefore,  fup- 
poiing  R£=r,  An—x, 


xx  2 
_ _ a 


3. 
4*  2 


whence  z  (\/x+y2\  —  -  /4A'+‘g 

2  \  x  ’ 


lRn—y\^xc’  (asbef'ore)  and  the  radius  of  curvature  RO  ( — 
we  fit  all  have,  by  firm-  \—xy )  ~ 

lar  triangles,  as  RP  (  v)  .... 

:  P q(y)::  RE  (v)  :  EO 

—  and  confequently 


which  at  the  vertex  A,  where  o,  will  be  '=±a— 

Ap.  Moreover  Ae  (x-3-?  \  —  xa-\-z,x,  and  there¬ 

by./ 


FO  (Ak  +  EO)  =x  + 


vy 


zhich  value  (as  well  as 


fore  fe  ( Ae — Ap)  —  3*,  the  abfeifla  of  the  evolute  : 
" ,  r  ,  ,  Hkevvife  Oe  f— - — y)  —  1—  the  ordinate  of  the 

that  of  AF)  continuing  the  fame  whether  we  regard  the  J  V" 

radius  RO,  or  the  radius  rO,  its  fluxion  mult  there-  evolute.  1  herefore,  q7)2X«  being  in  a  conflant  ratio 

to  p?  ,  namely,  as  16  to  27,  the  curve  is,  in  this 
cafe,  the  lemi-cubical  parabola:  whofe  arch  p  O 

_ 3. 

(RO — Ap)  is  alfo  given  —  c_b4*l 


fore  be  equal  to  nothing;  that  is,  x ■ 


vy-\~vy  X  x  —  vyx 


(?) 


;  whence  v  —  -  ,  and  confequently  RO 

yx—xy 

x2z+vyz  _  x2z-)-y2z  _  z3 


23/  a 


yx — xy 


yx—xy  yx—xy 


1  -\-n2a2x  ,  RO 


fuppofed  conflant,  or  x— o,  will  become  - — -,  as  above. 

£  3 

But  if  y  be  fuppofed  conflant,  it  will  be  — .  And, 

yx 

if  z  be  conflant,  it  will  then  be  ~r  :  for,  fince  x2  -\-y2  • -2  > 

Ae  (x+ZJ-) 


76.  Ex.  2.  Let  the  curve  ARB  denote  a  parabola  of 
which,  if  .v  is  any  other  kind:  then,  becaufe  yz=.ax"  is  an  equation  to 
all  kinds  of  parabolas,  we  have  y—nax"~ «x  and  y— 

71  X  n — 1  X  ax’"  2  x2  :  therefore  z  { 3/  x2  +j2)  — 


xj 


4 

x-\-n2a2x 


1  zzzn2a2x 


— z2,  by  taking  the  fluxion  thereof,  we  have  2xx-\- 


— n  x  n — 1 X  ax 

— 1 

— ,  Oe 


2yy  —  o  ;  whence  y  —  —  —  ;  and  therefore  RO  (= 

z3  v  z3  vz3  yz  ,  . 

- e  )  = - r-rrr  =  -  — - —  as  before. 

yx — xy)  ...  .  x2x  ,‘,2j_42v/U  x 


2)1- 


(5- 


i  +  is-iXssh  ,  „  n2a2o 

-  v"";"'.  and  Ap  —  — - - 


yx- 


y2  -p.v-  X* 


—n — i  x  nax 
which,  if  71— 4,  "ill  become 


■ ;  but,  if  n  be 


y 


Now  from  the  feveral  values  of  the  radius  of  curvature 
RO,  found  above,  the  correfponding  values  of  Ae  and 
eO  will  likewife  be  given.  Thus,  if  x  be  made  conflant ; 

<2)3 

then,  RO  being  —  we  fliall  have  Ae  (An-\-Om=.An 

—xy 

4-xRO)  =.v  +  ^-r,  and  eO  (R»z — R»=.  xRO — R«) 

z  — xy  z 

<2)2 

=  — ;. — y.  But,  if  j  be  made  conflant,  then,  RO  being 

2)3  <2)2  XeZp‘ 

•==~r.y  we  fliall  have  AEzzxH — — ,  and  eO  zzz—rr; — y. 
yx  x  yx 

Laftly,  if  z  be  fuppofed  conflant;  then  RO  being  = 

yz 

— y  we  fliall  have  Ae 

x 

=,  +  £.  a„dtO  =  2 

X  X 

— y.  Which  feveral 
expreflions  will  ferve 
as  fo  many  general 
x  theorems  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  quantity  of 
curvature,  and  theevo- 
lutes  of  given  curves  .- 
but,  before  we  pro¬ 


greater  than  a,  it  will  be  =0  ;  and,  if  n  be  lefs  than 
it  will  be  infinite  :  whence  it  appears,  that  the  radius 
of  curvature  at  the  vertex  will  be  a  finite  quantity  in 
curves  whofe  firft  (or  lead)  ordinates  are  in  the  fubdu- 
plicate  ratio  of  their  abfeiflas,  and  in  all  other  cafes, 
either  nothing,  or  infinite. 

77.  Ex.  3.  Suppofe  the  given  curve  to  be  an  ellipfis ; 
whofe  equation  (putting  a  and  c  for  the  two  principal 
diameters)  is  a2y2—c2y.ax — x2 . 

Here,  by  taking  the  firfl  and  fecond  fluxions  of  the 
given  equation,  we  have  2 a2yy  —  c2x  X  a — 2*»  and 
2 a2y2  2 a2yy—  c2x  X  —  2x  —  —  2 c2x2  ;  whence  y  — 

c2x  X  a — zx  ..  a2y2-\-c2x2 

- 7 - ,  and  —y—  - :  which,  by  fub- 

2  a2y  ’  y  a-y  1 

ftituting  the  values  of  y  and  y ,  will  become  y  — 

12 


cx'ya —  2  x 


2  a  3/  — *2 

cx2 


and  —  y 


a2c2x2  X a—2x\ 


4 a2  X  ax — xx  X  ac  3 /ax — x3 


x2  a — 2.1  j  -|-4X<2* — x2 _ 


a\/ax— x2  a  4  Xax—x2-\/ax—x2  4X«.v— .v2!? 

therefore  a  (vj2+*2)  —  ^ ~2az  X  ^===^  +  4'2 


X  ax — x4 
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*•'  ^jcZaZ-lf-a2 — c2X4fl* — 4.x2 
za  ax — x2 


and  the  radius  of  cur-  wz 


vature 


■030  - 


a2c2  +a2 — c2  X4-ax — 4* 
zaAc 


J2I2 


a2  c2  \2 


,  or  -is  ;  agreeable  to  the  definition  of  a  circle. 


Whence  (making  z  conftant)  x 


i2y,a—z 
af  zaz — z2 


which  we  get  RO,  or  AO  ^=2^-^  2=4/2 az — z2,andrO, 


or  AS  (  — 


(=f-,=- 


—  which,  when  z—a,  or  ROH 

coincides  with  BH,  become  AOH  (BH)  222/7,  and  CH 
(AG)  — \a.  Hence,  becaufe  it  appears  that,  JvH]2  (a2) 

:  AO2  (2 az—z2)  ::  AG  (i<z)  :  AS  (  - — —  )  it  fol¬ 

lows  that  the  evolute  AOH  is  alfo  a  cycloid  equal,  and 
fimilar,  to  the  involute  ARB. 

If  the  evolute  had  been  given,  or  fuppofed,  a  cycloid, 
and  the  involute  required,  the  procefs  would  have  been, 
more  Ample,  as  follows:  Let  AH  (2AG)  —a,  AO 
(=RO)  —z,  AS—x,  SO=j',  BR=c/,  B hz=zw}  Rr—v} 
Rtzzw,  See.  Then  it  will  be, 

y  :  z  (::  Om  :  OR)  ::  Rt  (w)  ;  R 


y  ::  z  (RO)  :  O m  — 


zy 


z  x  x  ::  z  (RO)  :  Rot  222  — , 


Whence  we  have  v  =-^£,  Rn  (Rot — AS)  =2  — — x,  and 

y  ^ 

z  y 

An  (OS — O m)  2=7 — ;  which  expreflions  anfwer  to 
any  curve  whatever. 

But,  in  the  cafe  above  propofed,  AH2  (a2)  :  AO2 

z  ^  zz 

(z2)  ::  AG  (4-a)  :  AS  ( x )  ;  therefore  xz=. — ,  x— —  and 

2  a  a 

yi^fz2 — ^.2^  —^y..a - L;  and confequently  R?;^L^ — x) 


:-i a—w  (or  CB— -B/r)  :  whence  alfo 
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3 — 22  ,  •  / CIV  Z 

- ,  and  v  {  — r 

2a  V  y 


> 


—  :  there- 


whicli 


when  the  diameters-  a  and  c  are  equal,  or  the  ellipfis 
degenerates  to  a  circle,  will  be  every  where  equal  to 


Ex.  4.  To  find  the  radius  of  curvature,  and  the  evo¬ 
lute  of  the  common  cycloid.  Let  ARB  be  the  given 
curve,  and  AOH  its  evolute;  alfo  let  R/:  and  OS  be  pa¬ 
rallel  to  AC,  and  eO  and  Rm  perpendicular  to  AC  ; 


|/ a2 - Z2  4/  2(201 

fore  it  will  be  v  :  zv  (::  a  :  4/2 au>)  ::  4 / \a  :  -4/ ;  that 

is,  as  Rr  :  Rt  ::  4/BC  :  4/ BA  :  which  is  a  known  pro. 
perty  of  the  cycloid. 

Hitherto  regard  has  been  had  to  curves  where  the  ordi¬ 
nates  are  parallel  to  each  other:  but  when  the  ordinates 
are  all  referred  to  a  given  point,  as  in  fpirals,  &c.  other 
theorems  will  become  necelfary;  and  may  be  thus  de¬ 
rived. 

79.  Let  ARB  be  the  propofed  curve,  P  the  point,  or 
center,  to  which  its  ordinates  are  referred,  NOL  the  evo¬ 
lute,  and  RO  the  ray  of  curvature  at  R  : 
moreover,  let  PH  be  perpendicular  to 
RO  ;  and,  fuppofing  the  ordinate  PR  (jy) 
to  become  variable  by  the  motion  of  the 
point  R  along  the  curve,  let  the  fluxions 
of  AR  and  PH  ( p ),  exprefling  the  celeri¬ 
ties  of  the  points  R  and  H  in  directions 
perpendicular  to  RO,  be  denoted  by 
z  and  p  refpeCtively . 

Therefore,  the  celerities  of  any  two  points,  in  a  right- 
line  revolving  about  a  center,  being  as  the  diflances  from 
that  center,  it  follows  that  p  :  z  ::  OH  :  OR  ;  whence  by 

divifion  (putting  RH=:t-)  we  have  z—p  •.  z  :i  v  (RH)  : 

VZ  Vpi, 

but  pzzzyy ;  and  there- 


RO  =2  — 


from 


fore 

~v2 

vyy 


z—p 

RO  =2 


pz—pp 

vyy 


(and 

yy 


•  ;  which,  becaufe  y 

yy—pp  ’  y 

therefore  yy — pp—vv) 


2—p2 


will  alfo  be 


vv  nj 

The  fame  otherwife. — Let  SRD  be  a  circle  deferibed 
about  the  point  O,  as  a  center,  and  fuppofe  the  diftance 
PR  to  be  variable  by  the  motion  of 
the  point  R  along  the  arch  of  the  cir¬ 
cle  (inftead  of  the  curve)  :  then,  draw¬ 
ing  OP,  and  putting  ORz:r,  PR^rj', 

&c.  as  before,  we  ftiall  get  OP2  (OR2 
+  PR2  —  2OR  x  RH)  =22  r2  -j-  y2  . 

— 2 rv  ;  which  (as  well  as  r)  being  SOD 

a  conftant  quantity,  its  fluxion  2 .yy — 2 rv  mull  be 

yy 

equal  to  nothing;  and  therefore  r—  the  very 

fame  as  above.  Nor  is  it  of  any  confequence  whether_y 

and  v  be  here  looked  upon  as  refpeCting  the  circle,  or 
the  curve ;  fince,  at  R,  they  muft  be  the  fame  in  both 
cafes  ;  othewife  the  curvature  could  not  be  the  fame, 
(Art.  74.)  Now  from  the  value  of  RO  thus  found, 
which  (corrected  when  necelfary)  will  alfo  exprefs  the 
length  of  the  arch  NO  of  the  evolute,  (Art.  74.)  The 
ordinate  PO  and  the  tangent  OH  of  the  evolute  may  be 

eafily  deduced.  For  OH  (RO — RH)  — v  —  and 


PO  (=4/OH2-|-PH2)  —  PV P ;  '<-v2  ;  whence  the  nature 

v 

of  the  evolute  is  known. 

80.  Ex.  1.  Let  the  given  curve  AR  be  the  logarith¬ 
mic  fpiral,  whofe  nature  is  fuch,  that  the  angle  PRQ 
(or  RPH)  which  the  ordinate  makes  with  the  curve  is 
every  where  the  fame. 

Then  (denoting  tire  fine  of  that  angle  by  b ,  and  the 

radius  of  the  tables  by  a)  we  have  RH  (v)  —  and 

a 

6  M  therefore 
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therefore  RO  which  being  to  PR 

\vJ  h  b 

(7)  in  the  condant  ratio  of  a  to  b,  or  of  PR  to  RH,  the 
triangles  ROP  and  RPH  mud  therefore  be  fimilar,  and  fo 
the  angle  POH,  wliich  the  ordinate  PO  makes  with  the 
evoiute,  being  every  where  equal  to  PRQ,  will  likewife 
be  invariable.  Whence  it  appears  that  the  evoiute  is 
alfo  a  logarithmic  fpiral,  fimilar  to  the  involute  ;  and  that 
a  right  line  drawn  from  the  center,  perpendicular  to  the 
ordinate,  of  any  logarithmic  fpiral,  will  pal’s  through  the 
centre  of  curvature. 

Si.  Ex.  2.  Let  the  curve  propofed  be  the  fpiral  of 
Archimedes;  where  we  have  p  —  ^ 


FLUXIONS. 

On  the  FLUENTS  of  QUANTITIES. 


and  v  — 


fly2-flb 2 


V: y2-flb2 


Therefore  v—  zyy  X  y2-flb2-  1  -f  yy 


X  —  \  X  2 yy  X  y^flb3]  2  = 


w 


y-  +  t)2]* 


zyyXy2  -\-b2 —  y3y  y3y-\-Tb2yy 


whence  the  radius  of 


Prof.  XXXIII. — To  find  the  fluent  ofiZ—-~-—  F. 

85.  Put  a’:—b2f  z'!—x2,  then  x*n  —  x,  .\-X-z2'‘  iys 

2  "" 

1j! - i  .  2  .  _  •  2  X  2 

=a-,  and2a  z—~xxi  hence,  -2=~X 

n  n  o4-{-x2  nb2 

7— —  ;  confequcntly  (Art.  46.)  V=~  X  cir.  arc, 

°  1  no 2 

whofe  rad.  =Z>,  tan.  =x. 

i.i — 1  £ 

Prop.  XXXIV. — To  find  the  fluent  ofi  — - — p, 

a '• — z" 

86.  By  the  fame  fubditution,  F=-x — - _ — v 

n^b2—x2~nbX 

ibx  1  f  \  L  NT-1  ,  ,  b  +  X 

,2 - -2i  hence,  (Art.  45-)  F=— 7  X  h.l.  -f—- 

— x*  nb  b — x 


y2flb 2 


y2  — j—  2 1 2 


y  V  yy-L-b2}2  b 

curvature  —  is  here  - — :  which  being  =-,  (Art. 

v  y2-\-2b-  2 

79.)  when  y—O,  the  arch  of  the  evoiute  (Art.  74.) 

_ 4 

yy-X-  b2\  b 

reckoned  from  the  vertex,  is  therefore  —  ~ - ' - . 

’  y2  +  ib2  2 

After  the  very  fame  manner  you  may  proceed  in  other 

cafes :  but  if  the  value  of  v  (or  —  J  changes,  in  any  cafe, 

v  J 

from  pofitive  to  negative,  the  radius  of  curvature  (RO) 
after  becoming  infinite,  will  fall  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
tangent,  and  the  correfponding  point  of  the  curve,  when 
®=o,  will  be  a  point  of  contrary  flexure .  Whence  it  may 
be  obferved  that  the  point  of  inflection,  in  a  curve  whofe 
ordinates  are  referred  to  a  center,  may  be  found  by  making 
the  fluxion  of  the  perpendicular,  drawn  from  the  center 
to  the  tangent,  equal  to  nothing,  which  cafe  is  not  taken 
notice  of  in  the  preceding  feCtion. 

On  the  FLUXIONS  of  EXPONENTIALS. 

82.  A  quantity  is  called  an  exponential ,  when  its  index 
is  variable. 

Prop.  XXXI. — To  find  the  fluxion  of  xy . 

83.  Put  xl—z,  and  let  Xrrzh.  1.  x  ;  then  by  the  nature 
©f  logarithms  jyX=zZ,  therefore  yX-fl'Xy—Z  ;  but  by 

*  X  •  2  V  V*  2 

Art.  45.  X—  -,  and  Z=-;  hence,  - — “»  confe- 

X  Z  X  z 

quently  JrzXy—yxy' — 1xflXxyy. 

It  x  be  condant,  then  x— o,  and  zzflXxyy.  If  y  be 
condant,  j— o,  and  z=yxy —  ,x,  as  in  Art.  11. 

Prop.  XXXII.— To  find  the  fluxion  of  xy  . 

84.  Put  xy  czw,  and  let  xy  —v,  then  vz  —  w;  hence, 
it  V  — h.  1.  V}  we  have  (Art.  83.)  zo  —  zfl  >v-\-Vvzz; 
but  v—zy,  and  v=yxy  1  x-\-Xxyj-,  hence,  by  fubditu- 
tion,  io—zxy  1  Y.yxy  ix  -(-X xyj  V  xy  z  —  zyxl 

Xxy  x-\-zXxy  Xxyy  -flVxy  z.  If  any  one  cf  the 
quantities  x,  y,  z,  becomes  condant  ;  its  fluxion  — o,  and 
the  term  vaniflies  where  that  fluxion  enters.  In  like 
manner  we  may  find  the  fluxion,  whatever  be  the  number 
of  quantities.  The  meaning  of  this  notation  is,  the  z 
power  of  xy,  not  the  yz  power  of  x.  If  this  latter  had 
been  the  meaning  of  the  notation,  we  mud  have  put 
yz~v)  indead  of  xy—v. 


Prop.  XXXV.  Let  F= 


i’ — i 

22  Z 


fl  a "  -4-s” 


to  find  F. 


87.  By  the  fame  fubditution,  F— -x- 


n  V  b2flx2 


hence, 


(Art.  45.)  F=-x  h.  1.  x-flfl b2  +xa . 
n 


Prop.  XXXVI.  Let  F= 


J.'! - 1  . 

z2  z 


fl  a" — z 


to  find  F. 


88.  By  the  fame  fubditution,  F=:-x 

n  flb2+x2  ni> 
bx 


7  X 


;  hence,  (Art.  46.)  F=:— x  cir.  arc, rad.  —b, 

t /  b2—x2  nl> 

line  —  x. 


Prop.  XXXVII.  Let  F=- 


fl  az2flbz-\-c 


89.  F=— X 


to  find  F. 
b 


-  :  — ■;  put  z -i - =  X,  then 

J*'+jXz+t. 

\  a  a 

b  b2  .  b  c  b2 

z2.+-z-\ - -  =  .v2;  hence,  z-+  -z  +  -  =  x2 - U 

a  4  a2  a  a  4  a2 

~=  (by  putting^—  ~=  d2)  x2+d2-,  alfo,  ia=x ; 

•  1  x  x 

hence,  I-= — rX — - - .  ;  and  (Art.  45.)  F  =  — = 

a  \/x2-\-d2  y/a 


X  h.  1.  x-\-flx2-\-d2. 

- - 1  # 

Prop.  XXXVIII.  Let  F  — -J!  *  to  find  F. 

fl  ax2" -fbx"flc 

90.  Put  fcz,  then  xK — ix—  -  X  « »  alfo,  x2"  =  22j 


hence,  F=  -  x - —  ■■ 

n  fl  az2flbzflc 
the  lad  article. 


Prop.  XXXIX.—  Let  F 


,  whofe  fluent  is  given  in 


to  find  F. 


91.  Aflurne  v: 


fl  a2  x2 


fla2flx2 
=,  then  (Art.  43.)  v—  hi  1. 


x  -fl  fl  a2  -b  x2  ;  put  tv  —  fl  a2 x3  -fl  x4,  then  a >  — 

a2xx-fl 


FLUX 


e2XX+2X3X  a-X  7.X-X  •  •  . 

— - — —  ■  - - -  —  —  a2a-i-2F  ;  hence,  — 

4 /a2x2+x4  fa2-'rx2  -fa2-\-x2 

T—^ic — %a2v,  and  F —%w — %azv.  Call  this  P. 

.  .9  • 


I  O  N  S. 

OX 

V 2ax — x2 


Prof.  XL. — Let  F  = 


x2x 
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,  — — —  —  ./ - F  ;  hence 

y  2 ax — x2  V  lax — .v2 

•w,  and  (Art.  46.)  F —z — w,  z  being  a 


92.  AflTume  v  — 


4/a2 — X 

ax 


to  find  F. 


,  then  (Art.  46.)  v  — 


4/  a2 — x 

cir.  arc,  rad.=a,  fin.  =  x;  put  w  =4 /a2x2 — x4,  then 
•  a2xx — 2x3x  a2  x 


X  2 ax — x2 
cir.  arc,  rad.  z=.a,  verfed  fine  —  x. 

Prop.  XLVII.  Let  F=-Lf.,  to  find  F. 

x — a 

99.  Divide  the  num.  by  the  den.  till  the  index  of  *  in 
the  remainder  =0,  and  the  remainder  will  then  be  amx ; 


4/  a2x2- 


4 /a2 


2\2 x  .  .  Fence,  F  =  xm  ix-\-axn  2x-\-a2xn  3x-\~,  & c.  a 

- =zav  —  2  F  ;  x 


4/a2 — x2 


hence,  F —\av — ±w,  and  F  =±av — \w.  Call  this  Q^_ 

Prop.  XLI .—Let  F— to  find  F. 

4 / a2  -{-x2 


ax 


93.  Aftume  v=z  4/ a2xb-\-x8>  then  v 

"  "  '  ■  v.8 


X  -  :  therefore  (Art.  37.  and  45.  F  =2 - 

x — a  m 

_ -  - j-,  &c.  +amXh.  1.x— a.  Here m  m till 

m — 1  m — 2 

be  a  whole  politive  number,  othervvife  the  index  of  can¬ 
not  become  =0.  If  the  denominator  be  xfi-a,  the  terms 
2a2x5x-\-4.x,x  will  be  alternately  -J-  and  — . 

-  zrm  -  • 


3 a2x2x  4x4x 


4 /a2 -fix2  4 /  a2 -\-x 


hence,  F=au~—  P,  and  F— — Al_  p, 
4  4 


2  . 


4/  a2x6-J-x 
(Art.  88.)  3a2  P  +  4F  j 

3a2 


100.  Prop.  XLVIII—  Let  F 


bz 


+a^z,r_1^  ^'Xzr' 


a  -j-  bz" 


to  find  F. 


Prop.  XLII.  Let  F= 


X4X 

a 2 — x2 


,  to  find  F. 


«  fy%  .  ■  - „  ,  •  3a2x5.v — 4x7x’ 

94.  ACTume  v—\ /a2x<* — x8,  then  v.~ —  — 

V  a2x6 — x8 

(Art.  S9.)  3a2Q— -4F  j 


3a2  x2.*:  4x4x 

4/  a2 — x2  V  a 2 — x2 

hence,  F— --  and  F=—  Q^a. 

4  4 

In  this  manner  you  may  continue  the  fluents  when  the 
numerators  are  x6x,  xBx,  x*°x,  8cc.  by  affiiming  v~ 

4 /a2x10±x*2,  4 /fx^±x^,  4 /a2x'8±x2°,  See.  refpec- 
tively,  anil  by  taking  the  fluxion,  you  will,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  get  v  in  terms  of  the  given  fluxion  and  of  the  next 
inferior  fluxion. 

Prop.  XLIII.—  Let  ¥—x"x\/a2±.x2,  n  being  an  even 
number ,  to  find  F. 

95.  Multiply  and  divide  the  fluxion  by  4 /a2±x2, 

*  CL  *  X^X  *h  2  £ 

and  F  =  —  —  ;  hence,  as  the  indices  of  x 

V 

in  the  numerator  are  even  numbers,  the  fluents  of 

a2x"x  x’‘+2x 

— r>  and  -  may  each  be  found  by  the  me- 


b 


— -bw 

a 

— 7X2" 
b 


—m  2"‘  2Z  + 

&c. 


b 


X2" 


.  y  2 n  ley- 

b2  ~  8cc.  8cc, 

continue  this  divifion  till  the  index  of  z  in  the  remainder 

Qfi  i 

becomes  m—  1,  and  the  remainder  will  be  be 


-p,  See .  ck  ■ 


X 


>  =-  X 

a 

zm  1 


br  1  afi-bz™ 
mbz'"'~'l% 


X 


b'~ 

—  X 
- 1 

• - 2 

■4. 

ar  1 

X 

mb' 

rnr~ — rr. 

afi-bz”  ” 

a  zrm — 2’"  ar  1 

- X  - -  +>  —  — 7 —  X  h.  1.  a-}-£.z’\  Here 

b 2  rm  —2  m  inbr 

r  mull  be  a  whole  positive  number,  otherwife  the  index 
of  z  can  never  become  m — 1 . 

1  K  L 

Lemma.  — Let  — — — 7 — = - + - -  + 


/  a2  - 


4/  a2  ±x2’ 


4/a 

tliod  direifted  in  the  laft  article.  If  n  be  an  odd  number, 
F  may  be  found  by  Art.  41. 

Prop.  XLIF.  Let  F —xfzax — x2,  to  find  F. 
iff  96.  Let  the  radius  AO— a,  AP=x, 

then  the  fine  PM=i /  zax—x2,  tlierefore 
F =xf  2ax—x2  —  (Art  49.)  the  fluxion 
of  the  area  AMP;  hence,  F  =  area 
APM. 


Prop.  XLV.  Let  F  —xxi/2ax — x2,  to  find  F. 

97.  AlTume  za  —  \  X  2 ax — x2|  2,  then  zu~ax—xx x 
V  2  ax — axf  xax — x2 —  F  ;  hence,  F=ax’  f  2  ax — x2 
—zo,  and  F— ax  area  APM — w. 

•  v  y» 

Prop.  XLVI.  Let  F— to  find  F. 

y  2 ax — x2 


M 


x" — pxn  *+,  & c.  x — a  x — b 

&c.  to  find  K,  L,  M,  &c.  where,  a,  b,  c,  8c c.  are 

x — c  ' 

the  roots  of  x" — pxn  1  +,  &c.2=o. 

101.  Reduce  the  fradftons  to  a  common  denominator, 
and  it  will  be  the  fame  as  the  denominator  on  the  left,  and 
confequently  the  fum  of  the  numerators  =1  ;  hence, 

Kx.v-iX*-cX.  &c.  +  Lxx-flX^-cX,  & c.  +  M X 
x — a X x — b X  t  8cc.-\-8cc.—i  ;  now  as  this  is  true  let  x  be 
what  it  will,  make  x=«,  and  then  Kxc — by.a—cy.,  &c„ 

f 

Make  x—b,  and  then  L 

1 


’  a — by.a — i’X,&C, 

Xb — axb — cx,  &c.  =  1,  .*.  L: 


In 


98.  AflTume  w  —  4/2 ax— x2,  then  zo  — 


ax  —  xx 


4 /  iax — x2 


b — aXb — cX>  See. 
like  manner,  we  get  other  numerators. 

Prop.  XLI  X.—Let  F=^,_^._1+  &(T,  to  find?,  m 
being  a  whole  pofitive  number. 

t02-  Letx'“x &c.=^+^I+  &C-  thea 
K,  L,  &c.  are  known  by  the  laft  article  3  hence, 
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FLU  XIONS. 


a’'.v 


Kx”’.v  I.x'"x 


-px“ ' 


*4-  &c.  a — a  x — b 

K*”j  .  Kx"  .  K  ax”: — 1 


4,  &c.  Now  (Art.  99, 


N<22 — 1 

quently - N  c  •—  2Na  —  o;  therefore  N 


4,  Sec.  4-  Ka»x 


tlie  fluent  of  —'-is 

x — a  m  m — 1 

h.  1.  x — a-,  in  like  manner,  the  fluents  of  all  the  other 
quantities  are  found,  the  fum  of  all  which  is  F.  Now 

*  _ _ — - —  x™ 

the  fum  of  all  thefe  quantities=:K.-|-h+,  Sec.  X—  4* 

x”’- 


ia — c 


of - 


,2  .  t  . 
>  ■*-  ■ 

X 


i;  M: 


Hence,  the  fluent 


&c.  It,  1.  x — a-\-'Lbn 


Ka-J-L,6-J-  &c-X- 

hl - i 

Xh.l.  x—J+  See.  But  by  Dr.  Waring's  Med.  Alg.  la  ft 
edit,  in  the  Addenda,  K-f-L-*-,  Sec.zzzo ;  Kc-j-Li-J-,  Sec.— 
o;  Sec.  through  all  thofe  terms,  when  m  is  lefs  than  n ; 
in  this  cafe  therefore  F=z:K.fi",X  h.  1.  x — a+Li”Xlt,  1. 

If  m  be  equal  to  or  greater  than  n,  the  co¬ 
efficients  of  the  firft  n—  1  terms  will  become=o. 

103.  If \m  be  lefs  than  n,  the  quantity  — 


a — cl 

Lxx  +  Mx  Nx 

or — - - 4- - may  be  thus 

x3 — px2+qx — r ’  x — oX  x — c 

found.  Put  x — a— z,  then  x—z  4  a,  and  xzzzz  ;  hence 
Lya+M  t_  Lzii+Lflg+Mz  (if  L«4-M=£)  — + 

x — a!2  z2  Z  z2 

whofe  fluent  (Art.  45.  and  37.)  is  I,  x  h.  1.  2  —  -=  L 

1  ,  -  b  Ni 

X  h.  1.  ^ — a  —  • - j  and  the  fluent  of  -  is  N  x 

c 

h.  1.  x — c, 

105.  If  two  of  the  roots  be  impoflible,  thofe  two  bino¬ 
mial  fractions  niufl  be  incorporated  into  one.  Thus,  let 
1  L  M  N 

■=7—7;  +- — -  +  - - ,  and  fuppofeaand 


■px’:  1-J-,  &c.  x 3 — px2+qx — r  x — -a  '  x—b  x — c 


may  be  refolved  into 


K.v  l.x  M-v 
* — ax — b  ‘  x — c 


4,  Sec.  for  in  tliis 


cafe  K  xx — bxx—cX >  Sec.  4  L  X* — <*Xa — c  x>  Sec. 

,  a” 

xzza. 


4-,  Sec,  —  xm ;  lienee,  if 

A- 


if  x—b,  Lz 


-by.a — c  X,  Sec. 
'3  &c.  The  reafon  why 


i—a  X  b — c  X ,  Sec. 

Btnuft  be  lefs  than  n  in  this:  The  quantity  K  X  x — b 

X  x — c  x  &c.  +L  X  x — a  x  x — cX»  Sec.  4,  &c.  —xmz=. 
o;  and  that  this  may  be  always  true,  the  coefficients 
of  the  like  powers  of  x  muft  be  alfumed^zo,  and  by 
fuch  an  affumption  you  would  deduce  the  lame  values  of 
of  K,  L,  &c.  as  above.  Now  the  product  of  each  of  the 
quantities  into  which  K,  L,  Sec.  are  multiplied,  is  of  n — 1 
dimenfions  in  terms  of  x,  there  being  n — 1  factors  ;  hence, 
if  m  be  greater  than  11 — 1,  there  is  only  one  term  in  which 
x  is  of  m  dimenfions,  therefore  this  term  can  never  be 
made  to  vanifli,  generally  with  the  reft.  But  if  m  be 
equal  to  or  lefs  than  n — 1,  then  this  term  xm  will  come  in 
with  others  having  the  fame  power,  and  the  whole  coef¬ 
ficient  may  be  made  —  o.  But  the  denominators  may  be 
otherwife  exprefled  ;  for  as  a- — a  x  a— <6x>  Sec.  —  xn — 
px„ — t-h&c.  by  taking  the  fluxion  we  have  a  X  a — b  X 
x—c  x.  Sec.  4  x  x  a— a  X  a — c  X,  &c.-f,  &c.  z=znx'1 — 1x 
—  n — 1.  px" — 2x  +  ,  Sec.  hence,  if  x —a,  we  have  a — b  X 
a — c  ><j  &c-  —na" — 1 — n — 1.  par- — 2  Sec.  If  x—b , 

then  b — a  x  b — c  X»  Sec.  z=znbn — 1 — n — 1.  pb" — 2  4i 
Sec.  and  fo  on  for  the  reft  ;  hence,  take  the  fluxion  of 
the  given  equation,  omitting  x,  and  write  a,  b,  c,  Sec.  for 
x,  and  we  get  the  denominators.  Hence,  when\m  is  lefs 


b  to  be  impoflible ;  then..  L  ,  M  _L+Mx2-LHMg, 
A  a  x  b  x2 — n-\-bxx  +  ab 

and  the  impoflible  quantities  vanifh,  as  will  appear  by 
fubftituting  m  4  it  yj — 1  for  a,  and  m — n^J — 1  for  b. 

_  _  ,  >  exx+dx 

Prop.  L.— Let  F=— -  ;  to  find  F. 

x2—px  +  q  J 

106.  Put  x — hp— z,  then  a=z4 iP->  and  x—z  •  hence, 
dx=dz,  and  cxr—czz  +  ^pcz,  .-.  exx 4 dx—ezz 4 \pc 4 ~d 
X i—  (if  i  pc+d—e)  czz+ez;  alfo,  x2 — px+iP2=e2  } 
hence,  x2— px+q=z2-\-q— \p2—  (if  q— xp2—a2)  z2±a2, 
according  as  a 2  is  pofitive  or  negative,  or  according  as 
the  two  values  of  a  are  impoflible  or  poffible.  Hence, 

ei, 

rr— 7  •  Now  (Art.  45.)  the 


F  — 


czz,  4  ez 


z2±a2 


fluent  of 


is  ic  x  b.  1.  z2±a*.  Alfo,  taking  4*2, 


ez  e  a z 

— - -=  —  X  -1 - : 

z  +a  a*  z  +  a 


,  whofe  fluent  (Art.  46.)  is  —  x 


cir„  arc.  rad.  =  a,  tan.  =  z.  But  taking  — cc 


■■  whofe  fluent  (Art.  45.)  is  —  X  h.  1. 

z2—a2  2  a 


than  n,  the  fluent  of  • 


is  K  X  li.  1.  x — a 


a' — pxn — ‘4,  &c. 

4  L  x  h.  1.  x — b  4,  &c.  which  agrees  with  the  conclu- 

fion  in  Art.  102.  becaufe  K— Ka'”,  L=L^’“,  Sec. 

104.  If  two  roots  a,  b,  be  equal,  one  of  the  quantities 

rauft  have  a  quadratic  divifor  x — a.  For  example: 

1  La4M  N 

Let — - - - 4 - :  then  reducing  the 

x3—px2+qx—r  x—a  x_.c 

two  quantities  on  tlie  right  to  the  fame  denominator, 
and  making  the  numerators  equal,  we  get  La2—  Lcx4 
Ma  —  Me  4  Na2  —  sN«a  4  Na2  —  1  —  o;  hence, 
making  L  4  N  —  o,  M  —  Lc  —  2Na  =  0,  —  Me  4 

fiJd  -  — -  J 

Na2 — r  ==;  o,  we  have,  L  =  —  N,  M  = -  ;  confe- 


2  a  ^ 

7  CL 

- - ;  call  the  fluent  of  this  fecond  part  B,  and  F=§  c  X 

z — ■ a 

h.  1.  z2±a2-{- B.  Call  this  fluent 

Prop.  LI. — Let  F=  X— — ■ — »  to  find  F. 

a2 — px-\-  q 

107.  If  the  roots  of  a2— 6*4c=o  be  both  poflible,  then 
j  K  L 

(Art.  101.)  refolve  — — — —  into -  4  - and  F 

v  >  -x2 — px-\-q  x — a  Xi — b 

—  4.  whofe  fluents  are  found  by  Art.  102. 

x — ci  x — b 

But  if  the  roots  be  impoflible,  divide  a"a  by  x2—px-\-q 
until  the  remainder  becomes  cxx-\-dx,  c  and'^  being  put 
for  the  coefficients  which  arife  from  the  divifion,  and 
let  the  quotient  be  xm  —  zx  ax  m  3a-  -4  bxm  Ax  4- 

Sec.  where  a  —pi  b—p 2 — y>  Sec.  ;  hence,  r  —xm  2.v 
,  exx  +  dx 

Jre!X”—3x+bx—Ax+,  Sec.  +x2__p^pJ  confequently 
a — t  ,  axm — 2  ,  bx’"  3 

(Art.  37.  and  105  )  F=  4*  7^  +  '  3  +» 

Sec.  4  CL^. 

If  m=z  2,  then  F  rz  A4-CL., 

If  m  —  3,  then  F  =  ijf24«+(ic 

If  ot  =  4,  then  F  =  i  a34z  ax2-\-bx-\-(\^ 

Prop.  LIL— Let  F  =  tofnd  F- 

jo8.  Put  a  =  -z=ez~~ *,  then  x"- — ’«'+*,  and  xn~~2x 
z 


r;  —  z  'a ;  hence,  F  — 


i  x'W 

q  X  i  /x 


-[-x2 


FLU  X  I  O  N  S.  0O5 

_ -v"'  2£  __  _  x"x  the  equation  (A),  and  omitting  x,  we  have  (B)  n  H  x 

l—px  +  qx2  Jtt«:“‘+,iKx44  1  x~x+tf  +  K  &c. 

x~  x  —°>  makexir; —  and  wehavesHxc — a"  ’-]-K  x 

=  (lf  L  =  q',  ~—P')  —  ~  X  b~a  —  o  ;  hence,  K  =  — T~  —  —  ==7T+» ;  thus  by 
(1  1  ,  b  a  b — <2 

continuing  to  take  the  fluxion  of  the  laft  equation,  and 


x2-p'x+q 


which  is  the  fame  as  the  laft  form. 


then  making  *  —  —  a,  we  fliall  get  tiie  values  of  L,  &C. 
In  like  manner,  if  we  make  xfi-bzzo,  or  x = — we  find 

P=r=r^;  then  by  taking  the  fluxion  of  the  laft  equa- 
a-—b'‘ 


Prop.  LIII.—  Let  i= - ==  ,  to  find  F. 

zf  a  -\-cz’1 

.  i  ^  f  a\.  ..  ...  — m 

109.  Firft  F  —  —  ■  ~  (  putting  d-  ==  -  }>  tion,  and  making  x  ~  —  b,  we  get  Q  — ~ - ,„+i  :  and  by 

3/  c  z\/d2-\-zn  \  cJ  a — b 

proceeding  as  before,  we  get  R,  &c. 

=  \n  Prop.  LVI.-ZeuP  — - - I 

x-i-a  X-xfi-b* 

whole  poftive  number. 


X  Yj  z  ^l'1  1 

put  zfizzx,  and  then  z"=x2  ;  alfo,  -  —  2 - - - 


-,  to  find  F,  r  being  a 


z  2  x  z  .  2 

X  X  -  =  -  ;  hence,  F  —  -  v, 

z .  n  x  z  -  X 


x 


n-fi  c  x\Zd2-\-x2 

X  - z~=}  and  (Art.  45.)  F 


D  ,  a  ,  4  Hxr.x  Karr*  . 

1 13.  By  the  laftar  cleT  F  — - -  ^  4.,  &c, 

x-(-a"z 


X(/^2-j-X2 


VJfifi-xf—d 

y/d2-fix2fi-d 


If  d2  be  negative,  F  — - =x 


X  h.  1.  iVx  Qx'a- 

ndy/ c  4~  ——7;  4*  = — ,._rr  4~>  &c.  Put  x4-«=z,  then  x—z- 

2  x  x-\-b  x-\-b 


d2x 


~  — 42  therefore  x'+i— .s-./-*-1  and  xrx—z— a  X  hence, 

n\J c  x  ■y  x  — a  .  _ 


7X' 


nd2  3/ c  xi/x2 — d2 
arc,  rad  .=2  fecant— x. 


,  and  (Art.  46.)  F 


X  cir.  *4 -a" 


z — a  X  g  ~  zr — mz  —  re:zr — m — 1  a  4*  r. 


Prop.  L1V.  Let  F:n— — — 

z~  V  a2-\-z' 


=  to  find  F 


~  .  u  z  .  ,  , - ,  -  - - - 

no.  1  ut  x —  ,  then  x  —  - - hence, - -  x  ner,  the  fluents  of  the  other  terms  are  found. 

*  z2  a2  1 

Prop.  LVII. — Given  A  the  fluent  of  efi-fxf  X  xpx,  to  find 


nd2  W  c  1  2  • 

a-zr — — 2z — ,  &c.  where  the  number  of  the  terms  = 
r+i,  and  the  fluent  of  every  term  is  found  by  Art.  37. 
except  that  term  where  the  index  of  z  is — 1,  whole 
fluent  is  found  by  Art.  45.  and  the  fum  of  all  thefe  mul- 
t  tiplied  by  H,  is  the  fluent  of  the  firft  term.  In  like  nian- 


— zi ;  therefore  F 


1 

-2  X 


l  ffi  a3  X  B  the  fluent  oje-\-fx'^ X  + "x,  and  C  the  fluent  of  m'!'1 

V  +  ^7  X’  xpx. 

1 14.  Airume  Q=  e+Jx  J +  1  _]_*/>  + 1 ,  (hen  —p 4- i 
■■  .  .  r  ;  hence,  (Art.  39.)  F=—  ~2  X  V  x2+a2'  V.e-fijif  jra  +  1  X  xPx+m-f  1 X  «/X  cf-fxn )™  X  xp+*x  =  p+\ 

\/x~X.a~  X  C  +  w+ 1  X w/X  B  ;  hence,  by  taking  the  fluents, 

ziy  -z2  ^  /+  ■  X  C  +vi  -f  1  x  n/xB  ;  “Alfo,  e  +  fix’’] "!+ 1  x  xpx  — 


Prop.  LV. — Let  F  — -  •  y  .  ,. —  —-p — .  .  \  .  .  .  _  - : — . 

efJx'  X  m  X  xpx—e  X  e+fx"lm  X  xPxff  X  e-b/x’-j" 

ni.  Put  *=tA2— f8  then  z-7zzc2 — x2,  therefore  zi,  >^xPJt"‘x,  that  is,  C— rA-f^B,  theiefore  C— eA-f-/B.  Now 
=  -**.  and  V~~  ^-Vb2+^  =  (if  *2=/2±f)  from  the  firft  fluent,  B=  Q7~^+--XC  ,  and  from  the 


a 


0  ] 

?  A 

\/a2 —  x2  ;  hence,  F  =  —  x  3/  ,<2 — x2. 

Now  let  AN  be  a  circular  arc  whofe  center  ^ 

is  O,  and  PM  be  perpendicular  to  AO,  and  fecond,  B  =  - — ;  hence, 
put  a— Oh,  x— OP,  then  PM=p/a2 — x2  •  f  m-\-i  X  nf 

hence,  F  =  —  the  fluxion  of  the  area  QJ"M4-i  xneh.  , 

OPMN  (Art.  49.),  confequently  F= —  ^ - j  - - ">  confe<luently  B 


m-\- 1  X  nf 
Qc-T+iXC  _  C— cA 

C— eA  C 


Lemma,  To  refolve 


into  , 


H 


7^3  x^'‘  x  fi-d  1 

K  L  P 


-  +  — 


p+i+m+iXn 
eh  CLJ-w+i  X neh  g  ^ 


f  f 

.  Hence,  vre  may  continue 


x4-<z 


R 


x  +  a  I  — : 


+  ,  &c.  + 


— ^  “TTT  7  by  n 
■x-\-t/l  x-hi b’” — 1  1 


f  p-\-i  +w+i  XnXf  f 
the  fluent  as  far  as  we  pleafe,  increafing  tn  by  1,  and  p 


+6  > 


_ 2>  &c-  continued  to  m  ana  n  quantities  refpedt 

ively. 

112.  Reduce  the  fractions  to  a  common  denominator,  \fa~+x 
and  make  the  numerators  on  each  fide  equal,  and  (A)  H  _  1  „  r  x2x 

— TT"  .  — T7"  v  — -  t  ~,n  ——2  B  the  fluent  of - - 

X  x  +  b  +  K  x  x-\-b  x  x  +  a  +  L  x  x  +  b  X  x+a  +  ifi  a2y.x2 


Let  e=a2,  f—  1,  m=.  —  p— o,  n— 2;  then  A 


—  >  ar)d  h  —  h .  1 .  x-t” y/ x2 ^  Art.  4 5* )  5  henccp 


=£xx«24-*2J2 — |^2A,  as  in 


&c.  +  Px  A+a  +  Q^X  xfi-a  x.r+i-fRx*'+«  X  x-\~b2  Art.  91.  alfo,  C  the  fluent  of  «24-x2j  ixx=z ixx«2+x2'^ 
+,  &c.-i.  Make  *+«=o,  or*  =  — a,  and  every  term  +U2h.  2 


where  x-^-a  enters,  becomes=o;  hence,  H  x  xf-bn~i. 


_  t  Prop,  LVIIL— Let  F  zz.vxnxt  where  vzzh.  L  — - — ,  .tc 

or  H  x  b—a—  1,  H  — - Take  the  fluxion  of  p 

b—a*  Jina  r“ 


1 — x 


50G 
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V  * V  • 

ii?.  Affume  — - +  r=F,  then  vx'x  4-  - - [-  r  — 

n-\- 1  ?2+t 


— =  (by  divifion)  — 

n-\- 1  x  i — x  n-f-i 


X 


where  the  law  of  continuation  is  manifeft,  and  the  ferie.a 
will  terminate  when  m  is  a  whole  pofitive  number. 

Prop.  LXI.— LctY— «W,  to  find?. 

•  •  Xn"^‘  ^  V  f  •  X  \  »  _ 

F  =  vx'x  ;  hence,  r  = -  =  (  becaufe  v  =  -  )  I  I8*  Aflame  F  —  ax  x  px-\-qxn — ‘-J-rx:" — 2  +,  See.' 

n+1  \  l—xy  and  let  m=zh.  1.  a  ;  then  (Art.  S3.)  maxx  is  the  fluxion 

»+t+  ■  1  of  a-r ;  hence,  by  taking  the  fluxions, 

m^xxpx^-qx— 1  +  rx’~  2  +,  &c.  1 

.  «rX  npx» —  < x+n— , . qx"—* i+ ,  &c.  J  ~  &  *  *  * 

divide  both  Tides  by  acx,  and  tranfpofe  x\  and  we  have 

mpxn-\-mqxn — x  + _ mrxn~ 2+,  gee.' | 

— •*’!  +  72/X>‘— 1  +  72_i.?Jr— 2  + ,  &c .  j-  ~  °  ’ 
hence,  mp— 1— o,  +  np  —  o,  wr-|-« — 1.  q—ot  Sec.  .•» 

nP  72  n — 1  .q 

™ _ J-  TO2  ’  r~—  =  — 

72 . 72 - I 

3  >  &c*  therefore  F  =  ar  x 


-x"x — x" — *x — ,  See.  4 - - — ,  therefore  r  —  — —  X 

’  ~  t—x  «+» 


A'”+*  X"  vx”^1  I 

w + 1"  +  ~n  X  >  &c* — v  >  bence,  F  =  ^7*  +  W+I  X 
a''+1  x 

- - (->  &C.  - 

W-j-I  72 

Prop.  LIX. — Let  F=»x”-Kv,  where  v  is  a  circular  arc  whofe 
radius  is  1  and  tangent  x,  to  find  F. 

,  .  _  vx” + 1  1" 

11 6.  Affume  — ■ —  +  F  :  then  vx’x  4-  _ _ _  , 

"-H  72+1  + 

r  —  F  =  vxnx.  Let  22  be  an  odd  number,  and  then  r=.  — 

*.+  ‘®  .  ,  .  .  *"+1* 
rrt- —  (Art.46.)—  —  — -  = 

"T1  72+1  X  1+X2 


7= 

72 -  I  X - 72 


I  72 

—  X" - -  x”~ 

m  m 2 


x’1  ix — x"‘ — 3d-+,  &c.dtu 


0+*2)’ 


72+1 

where  the  fign 


72.22 - 1 

'~~~s — *"  2  —  Sec.  where  the  law  of 

continuation  is  manifeft,  and  the  feries  will  terminate 
when  72  is  a  whole  number. 

-  z’z 

Prop.  LXII.—  To  find  thejluent  of  ...  2" .  given  the 

idzz"  1  0 


*  .  .  72—1—1 

of  v  will  be-}- or — ,  according  as — ■ — -  is  even  or  odd 5 

2 

1  xn  xu —  ^ 

hence,  r—  - -  x — —  +~ - ,  &c.  q:  »;  there- 

72+  1  72  72 — 2 

vx”-\-1 


fluent  of  — 

1 1 9,  Affume 


azr  + 1 


fore  F  =- 


+ 


X 


X"  .  X" — i 


-,  & c.  +:  v.  If 


72+1  '  72  +  1  '  '  n  ■  72 - 2 

h  be  an  even  number,  the  laft  term  of  the  divifion 


1_h~  +  QJ"or  the  fluent;  then,  by  tak 

•  n  ■  ,  ?-+ 1  Xtfz'zX  i±:*“  nazr+’,z 

ing  the  fluxion,  w’e  have  ■ 

zri  zrz 


t±z  "|2 


+ 


I  +x2 

-  ZJX”+  1  I 

=  ±  h.  1.  +  1  +x2 ;  hence,  F  =  — : —  + 


72+  1  72+1  ^ 


°-=  t±rv 

+  Q^  but 


I  -  .  7222Zr+’,2; 

Xr+iX«ir«+ 


I  dlZr, 


idzz‘lJ 
7iazr^«i,  .  .  naz’i 

:  — — — ■= — - — —  ;  hence, 

i±z"  i  zdz” 


1  dzz* 
z'z 


xn  xn  *  - 

- - 1 - ,  &c.  ±;  h.  1.  1/  i+x2,  where  the  fign 

72  72  2 

of  the  lad  term  is  +  or  — ,  according  as  |t2  is  odd  or 
even. 

Prof.  LX. — Let  F —zmxr- — xx,  where  z—h.  1.  x ,  to 
find  F. 

117.  Affume  ¥—az"'-\-bzm — 1+ezm — 2  +  ,  &c.  a,  b,  c, 
&c.  being  variable  coefficients  in  terms  of  x ;  hence, 
by  taking  the  fluxion  we  have. 


1  — —  .  .  nazrz 

X  r-\-iXazrz—nazrz  +  — -  +  o  — 

‘  — 


1  ±zn 


zrz 


nazrz 


r+iXfi — na  X  ~~+  +  I_l_+|2+  affume  na=x,  or 


z’z 


naz’z 


a  —  -,  fo  that  the  terms  and  may  deffroy 


azm  +ia'”—  1  +  cz m  2  + , 
mazz m  1  +772 — 1  ,bi,zm — 2  +  , 

but  by  Art.  45.  z  —  ~  ;  hence,  by  tranfpofition, 


>  1=:s;",a;’! — xx ; 

-,&c.J 


r+ 1  z’z 


each  other,  and  we  have  Q=  1 - x - ;  hence, 

^  a  \±Zn 


ZrZ  r4-x 

if  P  be  the  fluent  of  —3—,  we  have  Q  =  1  — - x  P; 

- L-  yl%  r>  *  • 


I  ~zzz 


72 


azm*\-  bzm — 1  +  czm — 2+,  See.  j 


—  X” 1xzm  -j - zm — 1- 


772 -  1  .bx-K - 2 


I  Z’\ X  7*4-1 

confequently  the  fluent  required  is  -  x  +x  __  — — 


+,  See. 


therefore  a — x" — 1x=o,  i+  —  o,  c  +  m  '  -^x  — 


x " 


X 

max 


o,  See.  hence,  a—x” — xx.  .’.a—  - — ;  b  : 

n  x  . 


-mx* — 1  x 


b  — 


— nix’1 

72~  5 


-772 -  1  .  id- 


72  *  72 

■  772 - IX - - iX'  772.772 - I .  X” 

- -r - r,  C  — - - - ;  Sec.  hence, 


72  ■= 


22  J 


_  X*  PIX"  .  ,  ,  722.772 - 1  .  X 

F  x  —  X  X  2"— - X  2— 2  — ,  See. 


X  P- 

Prop.  LXIII. — To  find  fluents  where  there  are  two  va~ 
riable  quantities  in  the  given  fluxion. 

120.  It  frequently  happens,  that  a  fluxional  equation 
contains  two  variable  quantities,  in  which  cafe,  they  muff: 
either  be  feparated,  or  reduced  to  the  fluxion  of  fome 
known  fluent ;  but  no  general  rules  can  be  given  for  this 
purpofe,  and  the  reductions  muff  be  left  to  trial  and  the 
fkill  of  the  analyft  ;  the  following  Rules,  however,  may 
be  of  fome  ufe. 

Rule  I.  Multiply  or  divide  the  given  equation  by 
fome  function  of  the  unknown  quantities,  fo  as  to  bring 
them  to  a  form  whofe  fluents  may  be  found  by  fome  of 

the 
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the  rules  already  given,  or  to  the  fluxion  of  a  known 
fluent. 

„  „  x  .  v  axmx 

Ex.  i.  Let — - 

*  y  y‘  __  _ 

nx”yn,  and  it  becomes  ny"xn  ix-\-nx"yn  y  ~  naxmrnx  j 
now  the  fluent  of  the  fir  It  part  is  known  from  Prop.  7.  to 
be  x"y",  and  the  fluent  of  the  other  part  is  found  (Art. 

-57.)  to  be  222 - _•  hence,  the  equation  of  the  fluents 

naxm  +  ’,Jr  * 
is  xnyn~~ — r — : —  * 

Ex.  2.  Let  x- — xz2~fz2.  As  z  does  not  enter  info 
this  equation,  in  deducing  the  fluxional  equation  from  the 
fluent,  £  mud  have  been  fuppofed  conftant.  Multiply 
by  x,  and  xx — xxz2z=fxi,2,  and  as  2;  is  conftant,  the 

x 

fluent  is  &x2 — £x2z ;2=fxz2:  hence,  z—-r====. 

V  2  /X+X2, 


-J-,  See.  when  therefore  x  is  Cendant,  the  value  of  *2  is  the 

Multiply  both  fides  by  fame  as — Ch.  whenv  is  conftant ;  hence,  if  in  any  fluxional 

x2 

y 

equation  in  which  Sc  is  conftant,  we  fubftitute  for  -?  the 
quantity  — or  for  y  the  quantity  -4—,  we  (hall  trans- 

X  x 

form  the  equation  into  one  in  which  y  is  conftant.  By 
this  fubftitution,  the  fluents  of  fluxional  equations  may 
fometimes  be  found. 

Ex.  Let  xy — xy — ay o,  which  being  fuppofed  to 

have  arifen  from  fome  fluent,  x  is  conftant,  as  x  does  not 

enter.  Subftitute  — ■ yX-  lory  (in  which  cafe  y  becomes 
x 


whofe  fluent  (Art.  45.)  is  z  =  h.  +  \J  2  fx-\-x2. 

Rule  II.  Sometimes  the  fluent  may  be  found,  by  the 
addition  of  a  new  variable  quantity. 

Ex.  Let  az—zx — xx.  AfTume  z=a-j-x-\-v,  then  z=, x 
4-y ;  hence,  by  fubftitution,  ax-\-av—ax-\-xx-\-vx — xx, 

•  CIV 

therefore,  avczzvx,  or  x= — ;  hence,  (Art.  45.)  x=zay. 

V 

h.  1.  v  ;  confequently  z=a-3rv-\-ay.h.  1.  v,  and  by  fub- 
ftifuting  for  v  its  value  z — a — x,  we  get  x  =  a  X  h.  1. 
z — -a — x. 

Rule  III.  The  fluent  may  fometimes  be  found,  by 
firft  putting  the  equation  into  fluxions,  making  one  of  the 
fluxions  conftant. 

dx-^p^yx  x  v 

Ex.  Let  - ^ — ~x+y — f-.  Make  y  conftant,  and 

y  x 

d-X^y  SC  x 

put  the  equations  into  fluxions,  and  — 4.  x  ~ 

_ _  y 

'  .  xyx—x2y  a+yX’x  xyx  — — 

*+J+  v-2--  5  hence,  — r -  =  — ,  and  a+y  X 

x2=.xj>2,  confequently  x  2  x  —  a-\-y\  %y  ;  hence, 
(Art.  37.  and  39.)  we  have  2x1=2 

Rule  IV.  If  only  one  of  the  variable  quantities  (x  or 
y)  enter,  fubftitute  for  one  fluxion,  the  other  multiplied 
into  a  new  variable  quantity. 

Ex.  Let  yy3x—ax4  2ax2y2-\-ay*,  where  x  is  wanting. 
Afl'ume  zyzzx,  and  we  get  yzy4z=,az4y4-\-2az2y4Aray4, 

d 

oryz~az4  +  zaz2ffia  ;  hence,  y—az3 -\-2az-\-~,  therefore 
y~isiz2z-\-%az—-—i,  confequently  x—zy~%az3£-\-2azz—~ 


— ,  whofe  fluent  is  xzz^az4f-az2— -rzXh.  L  2;  and  if  in 
z 

this  equation  we  fubftitute  the  value  of  z  in  terms  of  y, 
found  from  the  equation  y—az3-fzazffi-,  we  fhall  get  x 
in  terms  of  y. 

Prop.  LXIV. — In  any  jluxional  equation  if  the  fecond  or. 
der,  where  the  fluxion  of  one  of  the  variable  quantities  {x)  is 

xonjlant ;  if  for y  we  fubjlitute  ,  the  equation  will  be  tranf- 

f armed  into  one  in  which y  is  conjlant. 

1 21 1  For  fuppofe  the  value  of  y  to  be  exprefled  by  a 

4£*+«2+dx3+,  Sec.  then  ^  =  b+2cx+3dx2+,  See. 

V 

Make  x  conftant,  and  take  the  fluxion,  and  -  =  2c.v-j- 


conftant),  and  we  get  xy- 


;0,  or  Xi 


x xy  9czy  ,  .  ic' 

f-xxf-ax - —  =0,  w'hofe  fluent  is  xxffiax——,  which, 

as  the  fluxion  is  =0,  muft  be  equal  to  fome  conftant 

zbxx  2 abx 

quantity  ;  let  it  be  cy,  and  then 


whofe  fluents  (Art.  45.  and  46.)  are  y~by.L-\-ay.  f 


(T ~b 


X  A,  where  A  is  a  circular  arc,  whofe  radius  is  x  and  tan* 


mmmmyX 

'Qdxx^-f'Scc.  Now  make  j.  conftant,  and  + 


gent  “7=,  and  L=h.  1.  ibc^-x2 . 

V  2  be 

Prop.  LXV. — To  invejligate  a  problem  by  the  method  of 
fuxions. 

Ru  les. — .1 .  Let  all  the  quantities  be  denoted  by  proper 
fymbols,  as  is  explained  in  the  notation  of  fluxions,  and. 
let  fome  one  of  the  variable  quantities  (with  which  the 
others  may  always  be  compared)  be  fuppofed  to  increafe 
uniformly  :  and  this  may  be  called  the  principal  variable 
quantity.  Then  the  given  equations,  or  fuch  equations 
as  are  deduced  from  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  muft 
be  turned  into  fluxions,  fecond  fluxions,  &c.  in  order  to 
get  as  many  equations  among  thefe  fluxions,  as  you  have 
occafion  for. 

2.  But  becaufe  fometimes  fome  doubt  may  arife  about 
the  figns  of  the  fluxions;  cbferve  that  any  fluxionary 
equations,  deduced  from  the  equations  of  curves,  or 
from  any  given  equations  in  the  problem,  will  contain 
the  fluxions  with  their  proper  figns.  But  in  any  pro¬ 
portions  made  between  fluxions  or  moments,  as  in  fimilar 
fluxionary  triangles  and  the  like;  then  the  fluxions  or 
moments  of  quantities  that  decreafe  muft  be  actually 
made  negative ;  and  thofe  that  increafe  muft  be  written 
affirmative  :  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  (fince  one  part 
of  any  whole  increafes  whilft  the  other  part  of  it  de- 
creafes,  therefore)  inftead  of  the  negative  fluxion,  you 
may  take  the  proper  fluxion  of  the  increafing  part  of 
that  quantity. 

3.  Since  velocity  is  always  meafured  by  the  fpaces 
uniformly  defcribed  thereby;  fo  may  the  fluxions  be 
meafured  by  the  moments  uniformly  generated  by  the 
fluxions.  Therefore  the  moments  (uniformly  generated, 
or,  which  amounts  to  the  fame  thing,  confidered  as  arifing 
or  vanifhing)  may  be  put  for  the  fluxions,  and  the  refit  it 
will  always  be  the  very  fame  in  all  operations.  And 
fince  in  many  cafes,  efpecially  in  geometrical  problems, 
the  reafoning  and  calculating  with  the  moments  will  be 
more  eafy  and  evident  than  with  the  fluxions  ;  the  equa¬ 
tions  that  are  gained  thereby  muft  at  laft  be  changed  into 
fluxionary  equations,  by  fubftituting  the  fluxions  inllead 
of  the  moments,  which  muft  always  be  fuppofed  to  be 
taken  in  the  firft  inftant  of  their  generation  ;  or,  at  leaft 
when  the  operation  is  over,  thefe  moments  muft  be  fup- 
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pofed  to  be  diminifhed  ad  infinitum,  that -their  firft  ratio 
may  be  always  obtained. 

4.  In  the  refolution  of  any  problem,  the  nature  and 
conditions  of  it  are  to  be  elofeiy  examined  and  ftridtly 
pttrfued  according  to  all  the  known  methods  ot  algebraic 
reafoning,  by  attentively  confidering  the  relations  of  the 
quantities,  and  their  mutual  proportions  and  dependance 
on  one  another  ;  and  forming  your  procefs  according  to 
thefe  their  properties,  by  duly  comparing  together  the 
quantities,  their  moments  or  increments,  their  fluxions 
or  fecond  fluxions,  &c.  as  the  cafe  requires;  till  you  get 
a  competent  number  of  equations  or  general  proportions. 
And  then  you  muff  proceed  to  expunge  fuch  quantities 
as  are  fuperfluous,  till  at  laft  you  get  a  fluxionary  equa¬ 
tion  or  proportion  with  the  quantities  required.  Then, 
if  there  be  occafion, 

5.  Find  the  fluent  of  the  faid  equation  or  general  pro¬ 
portion  :  and  then  you  have  a  complete  equation  or  ge¬ 
neral  proportion  containing  the  quantities  fought. 

6.  But  to  obtain  an  equation  of  the  indetermined 
quantities,  by  having  the  corredt  general  proportion  be¬ 
fore  found,  or  by  having  only  the  fluxionary  proportion  ; 
you  muft  aflign  to  each  indetermined  quantity  in  the  faid 
proportion,  (or  in  the  fluxion  thereof,)  fuch  a  deter¬ 
mined  value  as  it  is  known  to  have  in  any  particular 
cafe  ;  and  from  thence  you  muft  draw  an  analogy  from 
jhe  fluxion  alone  (of  the  general  proportion),  or  from 
the  corredt  fluent  alone,  (or  fometimes  from  both  toge¬ 
ther.)  From  whence  there  will  be  had  an  equation  be¬ 
tween  the  quantities  required  ;  or  at  leaft  between  their 
fluxions,  whofe 'fluent  muft  then  be  found  and  corredted. 
And  note,  thefe  determined  values  (of  the  quantities) 
may  be  either  exprefled  in  numbers  or  fymbols,  as  any 
one  (hall  think  proper.  Sometimes  it  may  be  fufficient 
to  aflume  a  given  quantity,  by  which  multiplying  one 
fide  of  the  proportion  it  will  be  turned  into  an  equation  ; 
and  this  given  quantity  may  afterwards  be  determined 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  queftion. — Thefe  are  the 
general  rules,  but  after  all,  many  things  muft  be  left  to 
the  fagacity  and  invention  of  the  artift. 

Cor. — Hence  every  problem  belongs  to  fluxions,  in 
which  the  increments,  or  the  proportions  of  the  incre¬ 
ments  or  moments  of  the  feveral  variable  quantities  con¬ 
tained  therein,  can  in  all  cafes  be  computed  and  exprefled 
by  equations. 

Ex.  1.  To  find  the  velocity  wherewith  the  ordinate 
BM  of  a  circle  increafes  in  every  point,  whilft  it  moves 
uniformly  along  the  diameter  AD. 

Let  AD— 2r,  AB=r,  BM=ry;  and  by  the  na- 
zrx — xxzzyy ;  this  equation  put  into 
fi  uxions  gives  lrx — zxxzzi ,yy, 

f' _ x 

or - -  xz=.yy  a  general  equa- 

y 

tion  for  the  increafe  of  y  in 
all  points.  Therefore  in  A 

T - X 

I)  whereby  is  o,  and  x  is  o,  — — — 

TX 

3czzy  becomes  —  zzy,  therefore  y  is  infinite.  If  CB  = 

BM,  or  r — xzzy,  then  3c— y,  and  x  and  y  increafe 
equally.  But  in  C  where  r — x—o,  then  y — o,  therefore 
y  does  not  increafe  at  all.  In  b  where  Cbzzbm,  then 
jzz — 3c,  therefore  y  decreafes  as  fall  as  x  increafes.  Laftly, 

——TX 

in  D  where  y—0,  and  xzzir,  yzz - =2 —  infinity,  and 

there  the  ordinate  decreafes  infinitely  :  and  in  all  the  in¬ 
termediate  points  it  has  all  the  intermediate  degrees  of 
increafe  or  decreafe. 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  fpace  a  defeending  body  will  de- 
feribe  in  any  time  by  the  uniform  force  of  gravity. 

123.  Let  zzz  fpace,  x—  time,  V—  velocity,  acquired  in 

.  c~  III 

$bat  time.  By  the  principles  of  mechanics  z  ot  vx  «  xx3 


122. 

Jure  of  the  circle 


and  therefore  z  oc  vx  at  xx ;  that  is,  the  fluxion  of  the 
fpace  is  every  whereas  the  velocity  into  the  fluxion  of 
the  time  ;  that  is,  (becaufe  the  velocity  is  as  the  time) 
as  the  time  into  the  fluxion  of  the  time. 

Now  if  only  the  ratio  of  the  fpace  and  time  berequired, 

x2 

it  will  be  fufficient  to  take  the  fluent ;  and  then  see — ,  or 

2 

zeex2,  that  is,  the  fpace  is  always  as  the  fquare  of  the 
time.  But  if  the  abfolute  quantity  of  the  fpace  is 
fought,  we  muft  reduce  the  general  proportion  or  its 
fluxion  to  an  analogy  from  fome  particular  known  cafe. 
Thus  it  is  known  by  experiment  that  in  the  time  t  or  1  fe¬ 
cond,  a  body  would  acquire  fucli  a  velocity  as  to  move 
through  s  or  32-tTeet  uniformly  in  that  time,  or  to  have 
defeended  through  y  or  16-j^  feet  in  that  time.  Whence 

sx  , 

t :  s  ::  x  :  —  —  fluxion  of  the  fpace  2  when  xzzt\  where- 

sx 

fore  from  the  general  analogy  (ia«)  we  have  y  :  tx 


i,  :  xx,  and  zz 


.S—,  and  finding  the  fluent,  zz r.  — — 
it  °  2  tt* 

which  needs  no  corredtion  (becaufe  when  zzzo,  xzz o). 

sx  x2 

tx  ::  z  :  ■ — . 


Or  thus  from  the  fluxion  and  fluent, 


whence  z—  - 


2  tt 


Or  laftly,  thus :  Since  %szzz,  when  t—x , 

therefore  from  the  general  analogy  {zatxx)  it  will  be 

sxx 

bs  :  tt  ::  z  :  xx :  whence  zzz - ,  and  thus  the  fame 

2  2  tt 

equation  is  obtained  any  of  thefe  ways. 

Ex.  3.  If  a  body  is  projected  upwards  with  a  given  ve¬ 
locity  a,  to  find  how  far  it  will  afeend  in  any  time  x. 

124.  Let  zzr; fpace,  v—  its  velocity ;  then  by  Mechanics 

zCtvx.  Now  fince  the  firft  velocity  is  given,  therefore  the 
fpace  s,  which  would  be  uniformly  delcribed  in  the  time  t, 

_  i 

of  its  whole  afeent,  will  be  given;  wherefore  t  :  s  ::  *  : 

/ 

S  X  / 

moment  of  the  fpace  z  at  the  firft  inftant,  that  is, 
when  a  —  v.  Therefore  from  the  general  proportion 


(2  Cf.vx,)  ax  : :  z 


vx :  whence  z—~ 


ta 


but  the  velocity  the  body  lofes  is  as  the  time,  therefore 

clx  ,  ax 

t  ;  a  ::  x  :  —  zr^velocity  loft,  whence  vzza - .  there- 

t  t 


sx  sxx 
fore  zzz  —  —  - — 

t  tt 


and  the  fluent  zzz  — — 

t  2  tt 


which 


needs  no  correction.  Hence  if  x  be  greater  than  2 1,  the 
body  will  have  defeended  again  below  the  point  it  was 
projedted  from. 

Otherwife  thus. — Let  zzz  fpace,  vzz  velocity,  szz  velo¬ 
city  generated  by  gravity  in  the  time  t ;  then  by  Mecha- 

II 

nics  zQCvx.  Now  fince  the  firft  velocity  is  given  ;  there¬ 
fore  the  fpace  d ,  which  would  thereby  be  uniformly  de- 
feribed  in  a  given  time  t9  will  be  given  $  wherefore 

/ 

#  dx  / 

t  :  d  ::  x  :  — =2  moment  of  the  fpace  z  at  the  firft  in. 
t  _ 

ftant,  that  is  when  azzv.  Therefore  from  the  general 

'  •  dx  4  4  1  . 

proportion  (z&vx)  —  ;  ax  ::  z  :  vx  ::  z  :  vx,  whence 

»=:  — j  but  the  velocity  the  body  lofes  is  as  the  time  ; 

ta 

therefore 
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therefore  t  :  s  x 


s  x  „  dx 

— ,  therefore  - 

t  ’  t 


S  X  « 

—  ==  velocity  loft;  whence  v—a — 

cbxx  ,  ,  „  dx  dsxx 

- :  and  the  fluent  z— - : 

att  t  tatt 


butt  :  d  ::  i  :  «=-:  therefore  zxzax — — ".  Hence 
t  2 1 

if  zta  be  greater  than  sx,  the  body  will  have  defeended 
again  below  the  point  it  was  projected  from. 

Ex.  4.  To  find  the  time  wherein  a  given  cylinder 


found  the  fame  way,  only  by  fubftituting  the  value  o 
EF  or  y  had  from  the  nature  of  the  curve,  into  the 
—ty2x 

equation  i— - — ,  and  then  finding  the  fluent,  where 

d  <J  hx 

d—  fiquare  of  the  diameter  of  any  cylinder,  and  h— 
height,  t—  time  of  the  cylinders  running  out  with  that 
firft  velocity. 

Ex.  6.  Let  ACE  be  (the  fedlion  of)  a  wall  fupport- 
ing  a  fluid  behind  it,  and  joining  to  the  perpendicular 


full  of  water  will  empty  itfelf  bv  a  hole  at  the  bottom.  AC;  *°  find  the  curve  A DE  tei minating  the  other 

—  - —  .  '  . .  ^  .  .  *  fl f  f.v'ill  f/%  ♦hnt  ifp  rontYI  n  tt'i  n  if  r>  A  n  lr  o  f  ,1.  U  ..  .-n 


125*  Let  A C=zh,  CE=x,  AE: 


x,  t—  time  of  run- 

fung  out  with  the  firft  veloaity,  2—  time  fought. 

Now  the  moment  of  the  quantity 


out 


OC2X  velocity;  but 
is  as  4/CE,  and  the 


running 

F  the  velocity 

moment  of  the  quantity  is  as  the 


moment  of  AE,  or  — . 

11  1 

—xC(.zVx>  therefore  zO. 


whence 


— -X 

-j/w  ’ 


but 


h  :  t  ::  —x 
firft  inftant. 


1 

-t  x 


1  — 

kCX-t 

V 


=)■ 


-tx 


~x 

V'  k 


— # 

■y/  x 


■ — X 

V  xy 


whence  z= 


m—tX 

- — — ,  and  the  fluent  is  z— 

y  hx  \fh 

G,  =  o,  and  x  —  h,  therefore 


2tx^ 

— ;  but  in  the  point  A, 


the  fluent  corrected 


is  Z  —  it 


2  tx* 


and  when  x=o,  then  the  whole 


—dx  -j— — 2 
- X  b-\-x  . 

PP 


b  +  x 
— dx 

PpV* 

— tx 
pp  y  hx 


then 


—  tx 

~T~ 


— dx 

y  h 


Therefore  z  C£  — —  X 

PP  V* 

I 

1  —  dx  — — 2 

0— 1“  X  !  S  2  ! 


PPV * 


y^b-\-x  ,  from  the  general  analogy;  therefore  i=z 


:XM“*  •  And  the  fluent  is  2= 


—  t 


'pPV/l 


X 


2  War 2 


3  ^  • 

;  and  when  corrected,  the  whole  time  z—ty. 
^n(j  jf  t]ie  fruft,um  were  inverted. 


PP 

the  time  would  be  found  to  be 


moment  of  the  time  at  the 


Therefore  (from  the  genera?  proportion 


time  z—it. 

Ex.  5.  To  find  the  time  wherein  a  given  fruflrum  of 
a  cone,  full  of  water,  will  empty  itfelf  by  a  hole  in  the 
bottom. 

126.  Let  the  cone  be  completed,  and  put  VGzr^the 
altitude;  TG— /4  the  height  of  the  fruftrum,  TS^rx,  circle 
CD=if,  VT z=.b,  t—  time  of  running  out 

-Gr - I)  (0f  a  cylinder  whofe  bafe  is  d  and  height 

h)  with  the  firlt  or  greateft  velocity, 
z—  time  fought.  Proceeding  here  as  in 

/ 

the  laft  example,  you  will  find  21/x  CX  mo. 

/ 

ment  of  the  quantity  CC — x  X  circle  EF  a 

.  I 

— dx 


...  ipp—fpk  +  Zhh 
lX  bb 

Where  d=z  circle  AB,  x=GS. 

Scholium.— If  EF  or  y  be  the  double  ordinate  in  any 
curve  CA  ;  the  time  of  running  out  might  have  been 
Vol.  VII.  No.  445. 


fide  of  the  wall,  fo  that  its  ftrenglh  may  be  every  where 
as  the  prelfure  it  fuftains. 

127.  Let  AC=/i,  AB— re,  BD=±y.  The  effeft  which 
any  number  of  particles  of  the  fluid  prefling  at  B  have 
to  break  the  wall  at  C,  is  as  CB  X 

number  of  particles  x  their  force,  that 

is,  a  h — x X xX x,  (becaufe  the  num¬ 
ber  is  as  x,  and  the  prelfure  or  force  as 
x).  And  the  fum  of  all  the  forces 
adting  on  AB  to  break  it  at  C  is  as  the 

fum  of  all  the  h — .vX«  that  is  as  the  fluent  of  hxx — x2jv, 
hx 2  x3 

and  therefore  as - ,  and  when  x=.h,  the  whole 

23 

prelfure  on  AC  to  break  it  at  C  will  be  £k3  ;  therefore 
the  effects  of  the  prelfure  at  B  and  C  will  be  as  AB3 
and  AC3.  But  the  ftrength  of  the  wall  in  B  and  C  is 
fuppofed  to  be  as  thefe  forces,  and  by  Mechanics  it  i^£ 
known  to  be  as  BD2  and  CE2  ;  therefore  AB3  :  AC3  ::  ' 
BD3  :  CE2,  that  is  jy2C<x3  J  and  the  curve  ADE  is  a 
femicubical  parabola  whofe  vertex  is  A,  and  therefore 
convex  towards  AC. 

Ex.  7.  Suppofe  a  wind  to  blow  againff  the  perpen. 
dicular  fide  AC  of  the  wall  ACE;  to  find  the  curve 
ADE  bounding  the  other  fide,  fo  as  the  ftrength  of  it  be 
every  where  as  the  force  it  fuftains. 

128.  Let  AB=x,  BD  =zy,  AC —k.  The  force  of  any 
particles  at  B  to  break  the  wall  at  C  is  as  CB  x  number 

of  particles  0./1 — *x*or  CS.k — xX-v;  and  therefore  the 
whole  force  of  all  the  particles  onAB  to  break  the  wall  at 

2 

C  is  GC  the  fluent  of  hx—~ xxOihx - — ;  therefore  the  force 

2 

to  break  it  at  C  by  all  the  particles  on  AC  is  \hh  or  as 
hh,  and  this  mull  he  as  the  ftrength  of  the  wall  or  as 
CE2  ;  confequently  x2  C£  y2  and  xCC  y,  therefore  ADE  is 
a  right  line. 

Ex.  8.  Let  ABC  be  a  heavy  body,  BC  a  fpring  fixed 
to  the  block  D  :  Let  AB  be  clofe  thruft  up  to  C,  that 
the  fpring  may  be  clofe  bent,  and  fixed  thus  to  the  (lock 
D  by  a  pin.  To  find  with  what  velocity  the  body  will 
be  projected  by  the  force  of  the  fpring  when  the  pin  is 
fuddenly  plucked  out. 

129.  Let  B C—b  the  length  of  the  fpring  in  its  natural 
pofition,  CN— x,  <v—  velocity  of  the  point  B  when  it  ar¬ 
rives  at  N,  w—  weight  of  the 
body  AB,  t—  time  of  deferibing 
CN.  By  Mechanics  or  the  Laws 


of  Motion  va. 

DUtiJ 

the  nature  of  a  fpring)  - — -  t 
zo 

g 

likewife  by  the  Laws  of  Motion  t<j.  ‘  ;  therefore 

®  ZO  f 


X  -  or  et'CC- 

V 


bx — xx 


,  and  finding  the  fluent,  w2Ct- 
4  G 


2  bx — .fir 

eO 

and 
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Ex.  io. 


duhim  in  an  extremely  fmall  arch  of  a  circle:  or  ii/anv 

arrh  11 Y 


other  arch. 

131.  Let  the  length  of  the  Dendulum 


the  time  of  vibration  in  a  very  fmall  arch,  is  to  the  time 
in  the  arch,  the  chord  of  whole  half  is  c,  as  i  to  i 


CB=r,  cord 


-A  + 


y-cc 


•B  + 


52cc 


;C  + 


7  2cc 


■D  4-  &c. 


AB=c,  BF=x,  arch  BE=w,  'Ee—v\  F f=x,  then  BD= 
r-i  ~  cc 


LV _ 

\F 

- 

2  r 


BG  —  — ,  DG 

2  r 


c 

—  X 

2  C 


r 


EG  —  y cx  — 


4 rr  ’ 

D  Alfo  let  t—  time  of  a  body’s 
defeending  or  afeending 
through  the  cord  AB,  z= 
time  of  defeending  or  af. 
vending  through  the  arch 
BE,  then  %t=z  time  of  de- 
feribing  AB  with  the  velo- 


the  circle  v— 


r~ 

2  y/cx- 


ccxx 

4rr 


The  times  of  deferibing  any 


fpaces  uniformly  are  as  the  fpaces  dire&ly  and  the  velo¬ 
cities  reciprocally;  but  fince  the  pendulum  falls  from 
A  and  is  fuppofed  to  deferibe  the  arch  AB  in  defcendin<c, 
or  BA  in  afeending,  therefore  the  velocity  in  B  and  E 
areas i/DBand^/DG, or as^ABand  ^"aF;  therefore  %t; 


22-4  rr  1  42.40-  1  62.4cr  *  S2.4cc 

Cor.  Hence  if  the  pendulum  r  meafures  time  by  vi¬ 
brating  in  a  very  fmall  arch  ;  and  if  c  be  the  chord  of 
the  arch  ay  then  the  feconds  loft  in  twenty-four  hours  by 

,  ,  86400 xcc 

vibrating  in  the  arch  2 a,  will  be  nearly  -  or 

i6rr 

54O0CC  oocc 

• - ,  and  the  minutes  loft - .  Or,  if  time  be  mea- 

rr  rr 

fured  by  vibrating  in  the  arch  2a,  then  the  feconds  loft 
by  vibrating  in  the  arch  2 A  (C  being  the  chord  of  A) 

CAOO  - 

will  be - x  OC — cc.  nearly. 

rr 

Ex.  11.  To  find  the  meridional  parts  for  any  latitude. 
132.  Let  radius  CA—r,  the  given  arch  of  latitude 
AB=it/,  line  DB —y,  meridional  parts  of  AB=z.  By 
conftrudtion  of  Mercator’s  chart,  as  q 
cofine  of  the  latitude  (V rr — yy)  :  ra- 


II  • 

dins  (r)  ::  (v  :  z  ::)  v  :  z  =- 


TV 


C 

V  c 


y  c- 


y/  c — X  ’ 


whence  z— 


tv 


trx 


fmall) 


r  "4rr ; 
—  cc 

_ t 

tx  2X 


4 err  x-J-cxx 


2  y/  cc — ex 
(rejedling  exx—eex  as  extremely 


y/rr—yy 

but  by  the  nature  of  the  circle  v=  C 

ry  .  rry 

— -  -  ■  ;  whence  z  —  - 

y/  rr  - — yy 

whence,  by  form  the  6th,  z-z 


rr  — yy  ’ 
2. 3025S  r 


x  log.^r!  =  2.30258c  x 

r — y 


log. 

X  r — y 


But  in  the  tri. 


and  the  fluent  is  z—  t  x  arch  of 
4  V  c — x  2  r 

this  circle  whofe  fine  is  r^-,  and  when  xxc, 

t  t 

4hen  z— — X  quadrant  BH=- x  3.1416;  and  2Z  or 
2  r  4  J  T 


angle  EBF,  as  EB  (y/rr — yy)  :  rad.  (r)  ::  EF  (r-f-j)V 
tangent  of  the  angle  B  = 


rX.r+y  fr+V 

““  r-'l—y  = 


cotan- 

ik 


y/  rr — yy  1  1  f 

gent  of  half  the  complement  of  the  latitude  A  B,  whence 
z=z2.3025rx  log.  cotangent  of  half  the  complement  of 
the  latitude.  And  by  correction  z  —  2. 302585c  x  log. 
cct.  of  half  the  co.  lat.  —  2.30258c  X  log.  rad.  and  this. 

is 


511 


is  the  arch  of  the  nautical  meridian.  But  fince  the  me¬ 
ridional  parts  in  the  tables  are  expreffed  in  minutes,  there. 

fore  2=  .2—1— - - — x  iog-  cot-  i  co • tat-  —  %•  rad' 

3' >4>59 

cot.  4-  co.  lat.  , 

—  791  S>7°5  X  >og.  - -  =  79I5>7°5  X  log. 

radius 


FLUXIONS. 

rat  x  1  +  ft 


rt 


rcct  —  r*t 


•.  Putrr- 


rr  +  att  y/  i-{-tt  \/  1  -f  tt  rr+att  f  1  ftt 

rt  rfft 


ccz=.ff,a^L  cofect  lat.then  Z=- 


V  1  -{-tt  rr-^cctty/  1  +tt 


tan.  -J-  co.  lat. 

Cor.  1.  Hence  the  meridional  parts  for  the  difference 
of  latitude  of  two  places  is  =  7915,7  X  difference  of  the 
log.  tangents  of  half  their  complements  of  latitude. 

Cor.  2;  Since  radius  :  meridional  difference  of  lati¬ 
tude  ::  fo  tangent  of  the  courfe  :  to  the  difference  of 

longitude:  and- - —  =  ,000126331,  therefore,  As 

■  7915-705 

,000126331  :  to  tangent  of  the  courfe  ::  fo  the  diff.  of 
the  log.  tangents  of  half  the  comp,  of  the  lat.  :  10  the 
difference  of  longitude. 

dtherwife  thus. — Let  t—  tang,  of  the  latitude  AB, 
DC=x  ;  then  by  the  nature  of  the  circle  yy=.rr — xx  and 


rff  X 


— 2  t  — 2 

cc-J-  rt  y/  1 -ft 


-r-Ti—i. — rff  x  cc — rr+rrv*  x 


- — — V— - ;whofe  flu.isZ— 2 _ t£1l. 

—  2  2 


rr — cc — r)  v 


2  ry/rrc—c 


rf-v-\-y/rr — cc 

X  log.  - - =  z— •  if  L  X  log. 


ry/v — 3/  rr — cc 

r<r+f 


7rr  , 

rV 1  4~ — ~f 


=  2~ifL  X  log. 


ra—f 


,  becaufe  by  trigonometry 


yy~ —  xx,  and  y 


But  by 

y 


trigonometry,  y  y/i+~  or =<r.  In  minutes  Z  =2—7915.7 


. :  rad.  (1)  :  t—-,  and  y—tx.  Likewife 

r  ■ ;  «"•  v  =  — .  And  by  the  nature  of  Mercator’s 
J  x 

-rrx  _  ,  . 

■ - .  But  (V 


•  fry  \  .  rrj. 

projection,  x  :  r  ::  v  J  :  z  —  ~ 

rzzyy—rr—xx^  whence  x~ 


.+1  _ 

,  ,  r  r-.  f  \I  rT - CC 

Xlog.  \J  -  •  Or  putting  -  or  -2 -  —d,  then 

J  <i  r  tr 

cr - 

r 


xy 

,  and  y  — 


rt 


will  Z=2- 


7915.7^ 


—rtt  ,  rrt 

,  and  xy— 


1  +('\§ 

.*+«—  Tt 

rrt 


1 /i+tt 

therefore  z— 


and 

3/1  -{-tt 
—  rr  X  — rtt 


X  log. 


■  +  d 


Where 


natural 


y/  1 


I  -  j"  tt  1  4  tt\st 

Therefore,  z  =  2.30258 r  x  log.  t  + 


fi  _j_i«  :  but  if  t  is  the  tangent,  f  1  fit  is  the  fe- 
cant  ;  and  by  the  Elements  of  Trigonometry,  fecant  + 
tangent  =  cotan.  of  half  the  complement  of  AB, — There¬ 
fore  z  =  2. 30258c  x  log.  cotangent  of  half  the  comple¬ 
ment  of  the  latitude  AB. 

133.  To  find  the  meridional  parts  for  the  oblate 
fpheroid. — Let  the  femitranfverfe  CA —r,  femiconjugate 
CG=c,  arch  AB-r,  ordinate  DB  —y,  CD=«,  meridional 
parts  of  AB,  put  =Z  ;  and  l—  tan.  of  the  lat.  at  B,  as 
before. 

Then  by  the  nature  of  the  figure  ccrr — ccxx=.rryy,  and 
But  by  trigonometry,  y  :  — x  ^  ^ 


cofecant  of  the  latitude  to  the  radius  1,  and  2=  the  me¬ 
ridional  parts  for  the  fphere. 

a  +  d  1  -\-dy 
a  —  d  1 — dy 

therefore  Z=2— 7915. 7^  x  log.  y/l—^Z,  Butbytrigo- 


Or 


thus. — Since  _- = 

ST 


y* 


therefore 


metry,  f 


1  4-  dy . 

1 — dy 


cotan.  |  arch  whofe  natural  cofine  is 


—  ccxx  =  rryy. 


: :  rad.  ( 1 )  :  /= 


rry 
ccx  ' 


And,  by  Mercator’s  Projection, 


»  :  r ::  v  :  Z  =  — .  And  fince  ccxt=rry,  we  (hall  have 
x 

rr  cct  ,  .  rrcct 

and y—  ■ 


y/  rrfeett 
rreett 


rr-J-a/fll 

rrcct  f  1  +  tt 


;  but  v—  y/  x2  +y2 


y/  rr-{-cctt  y/  rr+cctt(2 

 rAc4t2t2  -f-  rV/* 


rr+cc//)3 


rr  +  cctt  yf  rr  +  cctt 


-  ;  therefore  Z 


(5)  - 


r3cct  yf  1  4.  u  X  y/  rr  4-  cctt  rcct  f  i  -{-  tt 


rr  4*  cctt  y/  rr  4-  ecti  X  rr 


rr  4-  CCM 


or  Z  = 


dy.  Therefore  let  y—  nat.  S.  lat.  A  =  arch  whofe  nat„ 
cofine  is  dy ,  to  the  rad.  1  ;  and  B=  log.  cotan.  |A — -io, 
as  had  in  the  /ables  ;  then  Z =2 — 7915.7 dB. 

In  the  fpheroidal  figure  of  the  earth,  we  fhall  have 
<£=.093,  or  thereabouts,  according  to  fir  I.  Newton  ;  or 
d—.  148,  according  to  Maupertuis. 

Ex.  12.  To  find  the  nature  of  the  curve  which  a  heavy 
flexible  line  will  form  itfelf  into  by  its  gravity. 

134.  Let  the  line  be  fufpended  on  the  two  fixed  points 
D,  P,  and  difpofe  itfelf  into  the  curve  DAP  5  A  its  ver¬ 
tex,  AQ  its  axis,  and  BC  an 
ordinate. 

1.  The  part  of  the  curve 
ABD  is  kept  in  its  pofition  by 
a  certain  force  at  A  aCting  in 
direction  AZ  parallel  to  the 
horizon  for  if  the  line  be 
cut  through  at  A  it  will  re¬ 
duce  itfelf  to  a  perpendicular 
pofition.  And  t^tis  force  act¬ 
ing  at  A  is  always  the  fame  whatever  length  the  curve 
be  of ;  for  if  the  line  be  cut  through  at  B,  and  then  the 
point  B  faftened  to  the  plane  ;  it  is  evident  the  force  at 
A  is  neither  greater  nor  lefs;  for  the  reli fiance  of  the 
point  B  does  the  fame  as  the  tenfion  of  the  line  in  B  did 
before  5  and  the  force  in  A  or  the  tenfion  of  fhe  line  in 
A  muff  remain  the  fame. 

2.  Let  a—  the  given  part  of  the  line  whofe  weight  is 
equal  to  the  tenfion  of  the  line  in  A,  and-AC=*,  BCry, 

2  AB=2, 


Si  s* 
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ABx^,  draw  the  tangent  BS,  and  BR=BA,  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  horizon,  and  RS  parallel  to  it.  The  line 
BA  is  fuftainea  by  three  forces,  for  its  gravity  a6ts  in  di¬ 
rection  BR,  it  is  drawn  at  A  in  direction  AZby  the  force  a, 
and  it  is  fuftained'  in  B  by  the  tenfion  of  the  line  in  direc¬ 
tion  SB  ;  and  thefe  three  forces  being  as  BR,  RS,  and  BS, 
and  BR=z  by  conftrudlion,  therefore  the  force  a=RS  : 

whence  by  fimilar  triangles  BR  ( z )  :  RS  (a)  bo  ( x )  : 

Bo  (y)  ::  x  :  y,  and  ax=zy,  which  is  one  property  of  the 
curve. 

3.  Take  Br—Bb  the  increment  of  the  curve,  draw  rn 
parallel  and  Bn  perpendicular  to  BS,  then  is  rcBrerBo, 
and  rnzzbo.  Since  BR  is  the  perpendicular  force  or 

/ 

♦eight  of  the  line  at  B,  Br  or  z  is  the  increment  thereof, 

and  therefore  x  is  the  increment  of  the  tenfion  of  the 
line  in  B,  and  x  is  the  fluxion  of  the  tenfion,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  fluent  x—  tenfion  or  force  adting  in  diredtion  nr ; 
but  in  A  where  xz=o,  this  tenfion  z=«,  therefore  by  cor¬ 
relation,  the  whole  tenfion  drawing  in  direction  of  the 
Curve  is  a-\-x\  and  this  is  the  force  BS,  as  was  (hewn  be¬ 
fore:  therefore  again  by  fimilar  triangles  a-\-x  (BS)  :  z 

CBR)  ::  z'  :  x  ::  a  :  x,  whence  ax-\-xx=zzz,  and  the 
fluent  2ax-\-xxzz.zx,  which  is  another  property  of  the 
curve. 

4.  If  the  point  B  be  fo  taken  that  the  angle  RBS  or 
SBC  be  half  a  right  angle,  then  will  AB  or  z  be  =<2; 


f  ax  \ 

for  tjien  x—y,  and  f  -y—  la. 


c.  .  ax 
3.  Since  y  — —  2= 
x 


3/  2 ax-^-xx  1 /  aa-\-zz 


a-\-x  ’ 


(therefore  y—  2.30258  ay,  log  aJrx-\mV  2*-v  +  a-y — 2.30258 


0  X  log 


z-J-p/  aa-\-zz 


;  whence  the  curve  may  be  eafily 


»CC- 


XX  T  X  X  •  ltp**  '  ■'»'- 

and  - - —  or  vy  OC  r — x  x  \  and  finding 


.  „  vv 
the  fluent  —  CC 
2 


in  A,  *2=0,  therefore  the  fluent 


corrected  is  twCC 


But  the  fluxion  of  the  axis  isas  ® 
the  velocity  of  a  defcending  body,  and  the  fluxion  of  the 
ordinate  is  as  the  fluxion  of  the  time,  or  as  a  given  quan. 


tity  b\  therefore  x  :  y  ::  (2=)  3/ 
bx 


1 — r — a; 


+  * 


whence  y—- 


72  4-1 
bx 


V 


[  .  — +  7 

#•”+ 1  r — x 


or  y- 


V 


rrt  - "+* 

r”  +  1* — r — x 


72-|-i  n-\-i 

and  the  fluent  will  give  the  nature  of  the  curve. 

bx 

Cafe  1.  Let  ?2=:i,  thenj2= — - -  :  defcribe  the 

3/  zax — xx 

quadrant  AEF  ;  then  by 
the  nature  of  the  circle, 

TX 

arch  AE222  fluent  of -  ,  D 


\E 

conftrudled. 

Ex.  13.  To  find  the  nature  of  the  curve  BM  in 
which  a  body  moving  (after  its  fall  through  AB),  it 
fhall  defcend  equal  fpaces  in  equal  times. 

135.  Let  ABzza,  BPz=.v,  PM== y,  now  fince  the  velo¬ 
cities  of  bodies  are  as  the  fpaces 

A  defcribed  in  equal  times,  and  the 
fquares  of  the  velocities  are  as 
the  heights  fallen  from  ;  therefore 
a  :  a-\-x  ::  (fquare  of  the  velocity 
in  the  axis  at  P  :  to  fquare  of  the 
velocity  in  the  curve  at  M  ::  Pp2  : 

Mt72j  : :  x2  :  x2 -\-y2  ::)  x2  :  x2-\-j>2, 
and  by  divifion  a  :  x  ::  x2  :  y2  ; 

1  1 

therefore  xx2—ay2,  or  x2x—a2y,  and 
3 

finding  the  fluent  %x2—a‘ -yfrov-  ay2 
2=-j.v3.  Therefore  the  curve  is  a 
femi-cubical  parabola  convex  towards  BP. 

Ex.  14.  If  a  body  be  projefted  from  any  point  A 
parallel  to  the  horizontal  plane  BG|  and  be  urged 
towards  that  plane  with  a  force  which  re  as  any  power  of 
■its  height  above  the  plane  ;  to  find  the  nature  of  the 
curve  it  will  defcribe.  \ 

136.  Let  ABirzr,  AD— x,  DP— _y,  v—  velocity  acquired 
in  falling  through  AD,  *=2 time  of  falling,  y—  force  in 
D  or  P,  which  fuppofe  to  be  as  BT>.  Now  from  the 

» 

,  ,  I  I  IX  - I  4^;. 

daws  of  motion  v&ft,  but  and  /our— x  ,  ther cftm 


3/  2  rx — xx 
b 

therefore  take  y  or  DP=-X 

r 

arch  AE,  and  P  will  be  in  the  R 
curve  required. 

lx 

Cafe  2.  Let  22=20,  then  y——-~,  and  yzzib\/xt  or 

V  x 

ybbx—yy ;  therefore  the  curve  will  be  a  parabola,  as  is 
well  known. 

Cafe  3.  Suppofe  722= — 1.  Here  we  mull  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  original  procefs 


II 


- ,  defcribe  the  hyperbola  HE 

to  the  affymptotes  AB,  BC ;  D 
then  the  area  ADEH—  fluent  of 

x  - 

- ;  therefore  aCC-i/ADEH, 

r — x  v  7 

bx 


and_y2=- 

3/  area  ADEH 
ture  of  the  curve  AP. 


for  the  na- 


E  \P 

B 

C 

Cafe  4,  Let  722= — 2,  then  yxzbxy/ - 

be  a  cycloid,  AG—v,  DE= u,  AGB 
being  the  generating  circle  ;  then  * 
22  2=  v  -f-  3/  rx  —  xx,  and  u  =2  v  4- 
r — zx 

- x  2=  (becaufe  v  = 

23/  rx — xx 

rx  ...  r — x 


Let  AE 


Z,)xy/ 

2  y  rx — xx  * 


But  y—br'2 


yx\/ - ,  whence  yzzbu^r,  therefore  fake  DP ■xz.h^/ry 

DE,  and  P  will  be  in  the  curve. 


~  r  .  bryrx — xx  , 

Cafe  5.  Let  72222—3  j  then  y~ — ,  -  .  whence 


3/  2  rx — xx 


yzzbr 


FLUXIONS. 


y—brfzrx — xx,  and  the  curve  Is  an  ellipfis  whofe  femi- 
axis  is  AB. 

Ex.  15.  To  know  whether  a  given  curve  line  be  con¬ 
cave  or  convex  towards  its  axis,  in  any  given  point  thereof. 

138.  Let  AB  be  the  axis,  BC  any  ordinate,  take  DB= 
BF,  and  draw  the  ordinates  Dr,  Fo,  infinitely  near  BC  ; 

draw  en  and  Cg  parallel  to  AB, 
and  produce  eC  to  k.  Now  by 
the  nature  of  curvature,  if  the 
curve  be  concave  towards  the  axis, 
in  the  point  C,  and  the  ordinates  in- 
creafe,  then  the  point  0  of  the  curve 
will  fall  between  k  and  «■,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  increment  go  is  lefs  than 
«C,  whence  ok  or  go — gk,  that  is 


A  D  J5  f 


the  radius  of  curvature  is  therefore  -cc— ,  and 
x  y  x 

fuming  the  given  quart-  y  ^ 

.  aa  an  i.h  \ 

tity  — , 

2 

aax  . .  , 

or  - —  —yyz,  and  the 

fluent aaxzzy2z ;  but  in 
A,  x  —  z  and  y—b; 
therefore  the  fluent  cor¬ 
rected  is  aax — aaz  = 

_____ 

yy  —  bb  X  z,  or  aax  — 
aa+yy — bb  X  V^2-fy2> 


af- 


go — n C,  will  be  negative  ;  but  ok  is  the  fecond  moment 
of  the  ordinate,  and  that  is  as  the  fecond  fluxion  when 
F^  and  De  approach  to  and  coincide  with  BC  ;  therefore 
if  the  curve  be  concave  towards  the  axis,  the  fecond 
fluxion  of  the  ordinate  will  be  negative.  And  the  con¬ 
trary  will  happen  if  the  curve  is  convex  towards  the  axis. 
Wherefore 

Let  the  axis  AB=jr,  ordinate  B C—y, 
then  compute  the  value  of  y  by  the 
nature  of  the  curve,  and  fubftitute 
numbers  for  all  the  quantities  if 
there  be  occafion,  then  if  its  value 
comes  out  negative  it  is  concave  in 
that  point,  if  affirmative  it  is  convex 
towards  the  axis. 

A  D  B  F 

Ex.  16.  A  line  being  inflated  into  the  form  of  a  curve, 
and  kept  in  that  form  by  a  force  or  preffiure  afting  perpen¬ 
dicularly  upon  every  point  of  the  curve  ;  to  find  the  pro¬ 
portion  between  the  tenfion  of  the  curve,  and  the  force 
adting  perpendicularly  upon  it. 

1  39.  Let  AB,  BC,  be  two  equal  particles  of  the  curve, 
and  let  the  fo.rce  afting  on  the  particle  B  reduce  it  to 
the  pofition  ABC;  complete  the  pa- 
fff'  ralleiogram  ABCE,  and  draw  AD, 

B/7  \  CD,  perpendicular  to  AB,  CB  ;  and 

C  /x  \  \  then  'he  f°nr  points,  A,  B,  C,  D, 

will  lie  in  a  circle.  Let  AB  or  BC 
/ 

—z,  AD  or  CD— r:  now  by  mecha- 
nics  the  point  B  is  added  upon  by 
three  forces  BA,  BC,  BE;  BA  or 
BC  is  the  tenfion  of  the  curve,  and 
BE  is  the  force  adding  perpendicu¬ 
larly  again!!  the  curve,  therefore  thefe  are  to  one  ano¬ 
ther  as  BA  to  BE,  or  (by  fimilar  triangles)  as  ABD  to  z. 
Let  now  the  points  A,  C,  approach  to  B  and  coincide 
with  it,  and  |BD  becomes  %r,  the  radius  of  curvature  ; 

and  z  is  the  particle  of  the  curve,  whereon  the  prefTure 
adds  :  and  therefore  the  force  aiding  perpendicularly  on 
any  particle  of  the  curve  is  to  the  tenfion  of  the  curve, 
as  that  particle  of  the  curve  is  to  the  radius  of  curva¬ 
ture  in  that  point. 

Cor.  Therefore  if  the  particle  of  the  curve  and  its 
tenfion  be  given,  the'force  adting  again!!  that  particle  is 
reciprocally  as  the  radius  of  curvature;  that  is,  directly 
as  the  curvature. 

Ex.  17.  EAF  is  a  curve  line  fupporting  a  fluid  ;  to 
find  the  nature  of  the  curve. 

14c.  Let  the  axis  of  the  figure  CA  —b,  CT)=zx, 
DB=:jr,  ABxzz,  let  z  be  given  :  by  reafon  of  the 
fluidity  of  the  water,  the  tenfion  of  the  curve  is 
equal  in  all  points,  and  therefore  by  the  foregoing 
example,  the  prefTure  at  B  is  reciprocally  as  the  ra¬ 
dius  of  curvature  in  B.  But  by  the  laws  of  hydro- 
liatics  the  prefl'ure  at  B  is  as  the  height  DB  or  y.  and 

Vom  VII.  No.  445.. 


i-i  1  ,  •  .  a<*  —  bb  4-  yy  X  JV  -  , 

which  reduced  gives  *=  ■  ■  ■  y  for  the 

\/2aabb  +  2bb  2  4 

— d>4 — 2  aa^  ? 

equation  of  the  curve  fought. 

Cor.  Draw  EK  perpendicular,  and  IK  parallel  to 
ED,  and  alfo  the  tangent  El  ;  than  if  EK  —p,  El  —q, 
sz=i  area  EAC,  which  is  as  its  weight,  then  (by  mecha¬ 
nics)  p  :  q::  s  :  ——  tenfion  of  the  curve,  whence  (by 
P 

the  foregoing  example)  fince  yz=  prefTure  at  B,  it  will 


be  y. 


qs  zy  ,  ,  a s x  . .  aa  .. 

—  :  z  :  -4,  and  thence  - —  =rvz=  —  x, 
p  x  p  2 


and 


therefore  —-—aa. 

P 

Prop.  LXVI. — The  nature  of  the  refePling  curve  AMs, 
and  the  luminous  point  L,  being  given  ;  to  find  the  focus  F,  or 
the  concou rfe  of  the  neareft  refcEled  rays  MF,  «F. 

141.  Take  the  particle  of  the  curve  M n  infinitely 
fmall,  and  let  C  be  the  center  and  CM  the  radius  of  cur¬ 
vature  of  the  arch  Mu;  and  on  ML,  nl,,  MF,  wF,  let 
fall  the  perpendiculars  CE,  Ce,  CG,  Cg ;  alfo  outlie 
centers  L,  F,  deferibe  the 
fmall  arches  Mr,  no;  then 
the  little  triangles  M  on, 

M nr,  are  equal  and  fimilar, 
and  Mo— nr.  By  the  nature 
of  reflection  the  angle  LMC 
=  CMF,  and  I.«C  —  C»F, 
whence  CE=CG,  and  Cezzz 
C g.  Now  if  CE— Ce  (that 
is,  if  L  falls  in  E  or  e)  then 
will  CG— G^ ;  that  is,  the 
point  F  will  fall  in  G  or  ^ 

.  when  M  and  n  coincide  :  but 
if  Ce  be  lefs  than  CE,  that 

is,  if  L  falls  below  E,  then  will  Cg  be  lefs  than  CG, 
and  t lie  interfedlion  F  will  then  fall  above  G  towards 
M  ;  and  the  contrary.  The  triangles  LEQ,  LMr,  and 
For,  F'SG,  are  fimilar,  and  EQ=rCE — Ce—  CG — Cg—  SG  ; 
and  M r=no,  and  FG=MG- MF—  ME— MF  ;  there¬ 
fore  LM  :  LE  ::  (Mr  :  EQ  ::  no  :  SG  ::  FM  :  FG  ::) 

LMxME 


FM  :  ME— MF.  Whence  MF: 


2LM-ME 


Ot’nerwife  thus. — Draw  the  tangent  MP,  and  the  per¬ 
pendicular  LP,  and  let  LMtzry,  LP  —u,  ME—<v,  and 

yy  y  u  y 

MC— -7,  whence  by  fimilar  triangles  a>y  —  '—. — ,  or  vn— 
u  u 

uy ,  therefore  MF= — '1’— — 

2 yu — uy 

1.  Wherefore  if  CM  be  the  radius  of  curvature.  CE 
perpendicular  to  LM,  and  LP  perpendicular  to  the  tan¬ 
gent  PM,  and  we  make  the  diftance  of  the  radiating 
point  LM—y,  ME=t',  LP=?; ;  then  compute  the  value 
6  P  of 


514- 


of  v\  and  take  MFe 


vy 


FLUXIO  N  S, 

:  and  when  AM  is  convex  perty  of  the  curve  PL  or  u 

whence  MF  — 


cy 


M 


2y — v 

towards  L,  write  — nj  inftead  of  -J-o. 

2.  Or  find  u  from  the  nature’of  the  curve,  by  help  of 

wnich  expunge  u  out  of  the  equation  MF= — 7 — r* 

2 yu — uy 

Ccr.  The  curve  FyTI  paffing  through  all  the  point's  F, 
or  touching  all  the  refledted  rays  MF,  mf  is  called  the 

catacauftic  or  cauftic  by  re¬ 
flection.  In  which  any  por¬ 
tion  H /F  of  tlte  curve  is 
—  LM  +MF-LA-AH. 
For  drawing  niL  infinitely 
near  ML,  and  Mo,  mr ,  per¬ 
pendicular  to  mV ,  ML  ;  then 
fince  Mo— Mr,  therefore  L m 
+  ffl/=LM+M/,  or  LM+ 
M/’— L?;z — tnf—o  ;  and  ad¬ 
ding  /F,  LM  +  MF — L m — mf—fV  ;  but  thefe  moments 

are  as  the  fluxions,  and  therefore  the  fluents  thereof 
will  be  equal,  that  is  the  curve  HF=zLM-j-MF — LA 
—AH. 

Ex.  r.  Let  AM  be  a  right  line,  then 

vy  vy 

v  is  infinite,  whence  MF— — ; —  =— —  — 
’  2  y — v  — v 

Or  thus  :  u  is  a  Handing  quantity  and 

u—q,  therefore  MF=  — 

,  2 yu — uy  uy 

— y:  whence  perpendicular  PF=PL,  and  F  is  the  focus 

of  the  reflected  rays. 

Ex.  2.  Let  MD  be  a  circle,  C  the  center; 

vy 

then  MF= — - — .  And  when  y  is  infinite, 
2  y — v 

MF=|»  =  iME.  And  if  MD  be  very 
LDxDC 


cryy 


V  2  ry—yj 


and  u  sz 


—7 


fmall,  MF=- 


Andif  LC— CD, 


2LC+CD 

Nl  then  MF=|o=fME=JLM. 

Ex.  3.  Let  MD  be  a  parabola,  and  let  the  rays  be 
rp  parallel  to  the  axis  DB,  then  y  is  infi- 

vy 


nite,  whence  MF 
2. MCE? 


■  =  hu.  .  But  v 


2  y — v 

(putting  rz=  latus  re£tum) 


$  alfo  QTrz; — — — ,  therefore  QT=rt/,  and 
r 

QF=|a=MF,  and  therefore  F  is  the 
focus  of  the  parabola. 

Ex.  4.  Let  DM  be  a  parabola,  and  let  all  the  rays  be 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  DQ.  Let 
DP=x,  PM=z,  MQ=25,  and  rx—zz  : 
_ 4"*  _ _ _ 


rr 

by  the  nature  of  the  figure  :  whence 

vy  2  2 3  2  zx 

MF=  —  =  *»= - H*  =  - - 

2 y — v  rr  r 

C  +ji. 

Ex.  5.  Let  DM  be  the  log. 
fpiral,  the  center  L  the  luminous 

vy 

2j y — v 


D  T 

\ 

point :  <z >—y,  whence  MF : 

=y> 


Ex.  6.  Suppofe  DM  to  be  an  elliufis,  L  the  focus, 
the  tranfveile  —zr}  conjugate  =2c;  then  by  the  pro- 


2U 

uyy 


yyf‘ 


cy2)  X  2 ry — yy 


o,3y 


2yu — uy 

2 r—y,  confequently  (fince  the 

angle  LMP-FMT)  the  point  F  is  the  other  focus. 

And  in  like  manner  it  will  be  found  that  rays  1  (Thing 
from  one  tocus  0/  an  hyperbola,  and  reflected  by  the 
curve,  will  diverge  from  the  other  focus. 

Prop.  LXVII.— The  natwmof  the  rcfratting  curve  AMn, 
and  the  luminous  point  L,  being  given  ;  to  find  the  focus  F,  or 
the  point  inhere  the  nearef  ref  ratted  rays  MF,  «F,  concur-, 
and  where  they  meet  the  axis  of  the  fgure. 

142.  Suppole  the  arch  Mn  to  be  infinitely  fmall,  and 
let  C  be  the  center  and  CM  the  radius  of  curvature  in  M  ; 


and  let  fall  the  perpendiculars  CE,  Cc,  on  the  rays  of 
incidence  LM,  L«,  and  the  perpendiculars  CG,  Cg,  on 
the  refraCted  rays  MF,  »F  ;  and  let  the  fine  of  incidence 
CE  to  the  fine  of  refraction  CG  be  as  tn  to  n.  On  the. 
centers  L,  F,  defcribe  the  fmall  arches  Mr,  Mo.  Now 
fince  Ce  exceeds  CE,  therefore  Cg  exceeds  CG,  they 
being  in  a  given  ratio  ;  whence  MF,  n  F,  interfeCtbeyond  G. 

T.  he  figures  GCME  and  onMr  are  fimilar  ;  therefore 
MGx  Mr 

and-  LM  :  LQ  :: 


ME  :  MG  ::  Mr  :  Mo— 
LQxMr 


ME 


Mr  :  Of— 

^  LM 
m  :  n  ::  (Ce  :  Cg  : 

n  X  LQ  x  Mr 


eQ  :  Sg— - 


my,  LM 
F  0  M,  Frj;  Mo — S g 
my  MG2xLM 


and  by  the  property  of  refraCtion? 
CE  :  CG::  Ce — CE  :  Cg—Cg-.-.) 
and  by  the  fimilar  triangles 
M 0  :;  MG  :  MFt= 


m X  M G  x  LM—  n  x  LQ X  M E 

Produce  Ml-  till  it  imerfeCt  the  axis  of  the  curve  in 
O,  and  let  LA —d,  AO— 7,  LM— 7,  MO— s,  AH=x, 

MH  —  zt  then  y  —  ,  and  s—^Jzz-\-f — x  . 


: :  rn  :  on  : :  m  :  1 
nzz-\-ndx-\-nxx 


and  ny— — ms  or 
mfx — m  xx — mzx. 


And  it  is  y  :  —  j 
ny— — ms,  that  is 

-f  zz-\-d-\-x  zz-\-f—x 

Therefore, 

1.  To  find  the  focus  F,  let  CM  be  the  radius  of  cur¬ 
vature,  CE  perpendicular  to  LM,  and  CG  to  MG, 
ME=y,  MG —u. 

LM—y,  m  and  n 
the  fines  of  inci¬ 
dence  and  refrac¬ 
tion.  Then  find  v 
and  u,  and  take  MF 
mu  tty 

muy — nvv — nvy’ 

If  AM  is  concave 
towards  L,  write  — v  for  v,  and  — u  for  u  :  and  if  the 
rays  converge  when  they  fall  on  the  curve  AM,  write 
—y  for  y, 

2.  To 


2.  To  find  the  point  O  where  the  refracted  ray  meets 
the  axis,  of  the  curve,  let  LA=r d,  AO  —f,  AH— a-, 
Mll=z,  then  by  the  nature  of  the  curve  expunge  x  or  ss 

nzz-\-ndx  A-nxx  mfx — mxx — mzi 

out  of  the  equation  — 


FLUXIONS. 

mvuy 


muy — nvv- 
muy 


-nvy 


And  in  or  near  the  vertex 

mry 


^  J  .a 

MF— 


j 


ZZ-\~  d-\-X 


and  by  reduction  find  f:  and  when  the  C  is  concave  to¬ 
wards  L,  write  — x,  for  -\-x,  & c. 

Cor.  The  curve  N f  F  palling  through  all  the  points 
F,  or  which  touches  all  the  refraCted  rays  KN,  MF,  is 

called  the  dia- 
caufiiic  or  cauf- 
tic  by  refrac¬ 
tion.  And  any 
portion  of  it 

NF  =  FM-f  - 


ML — NK - KL.  For  fuppofing  Mn  infinitely  final!, 

m 

and  drawing  Mo,  Mr,  perpendiculars  on  ft,  n  L  ;  then 

n 

by  the  nature  of  refraction  m  :  *  ::  rn  :  on  —~rns  there- 

m  ’ 


m — n  y)' — nu  m — n  yy 
And  to  find  where 
the  refradted  ray 
meets  the  axis  of 
the  fphere,  zz—zrx 
— xx,  and  zz—rx 
xx,  by  which  ex-  L 


punge  z  and  i  out  of  the  equation 

.mfx — mxx — mzi. 


A  H  C 

nzi-\-ndx-\-n  xx 


4 


zz+f—x 
rnf- — vi  r 


-,  and  there  arifes 


zz-\-d-\-x 

nrfnd 


•j/  2  rx  zdx  +  dd 

by  redudtion  of  which  f  is  found. 


V  2rx—2fx+JJ 

And  in  the  vertex  A  where  x  is  o, 

mar 


mf—mr  nrfnd 

—j-  — 


d 


or 


/: 


for  eon—-  rn—o  ;  that  is  MF — vf x  E/z — LM  —  o. 

m  in  ’ 


m — nyd — nr 

Ex.  5.  If  rays  fall  on  the  concave  furface  of  the 


and  adding  F f,  we  have  Fy=MF — vf - x  L« — LM; 

1TI 

but  thefe  moments  are  as  the  fluxions ;  whence  the 

u 

fluents  will  be  equal,  or  FN  =  FM —  KN —  -X 

m 


fphere  AM,  then  MF= 

- . ,  mvy 
vertex,  M f~ 


muuy 


■muy— -nvv -f  nvy 


And  near  the 


LK— LM 
Ex.  1. 
finite,  whence 


Ex.  r.  Let  AM  be  a  plane  furface,  then  v,  11,  are  in- 
muvy  muuy 

— - — — —  - .  Now  .  let  . 

muy — nvv — nvy  — nv  v 

the  infinite  radius  of  cur- 
vature,  the  perpendicular 
I.Arr/i,  then  by  the  fimilar 
f  triangles  LAM,  MCE,  v— 
rp 


mry 

n — my  y — nr 

To  find  where  MF  L 
cuts  the  axis,  here  zz— 

■zTx — xx  ;  put  the  equation  into  fluxions,  and  write 


for  xt  — x  for  x,  — r  for  r  in  the  equation 


d  L 


y 


;  alfo  mmyrr — uu—nny 


mfx — mxx — mzi. 


and  we  have 


nzi-fndxf-nxx 

^  zzfd-\-x 
nr — nd 


rr  —  w,  by  the  right  angled 


mm—nn  n  n 

triangles  MEC,  MGC  :  whence  uu—— - —  rr-i - w  ; 

&  mm  m2  ’ 

1  c  n,TT-  — muuy  mm — nn  wy  VI2 — n 2 

therefore  MF— — - -= - yrry - - 

nvv  mnvv  m  mnp2 

y3 —  -7.  And  near  the  point  A,  A f— — -  p. 

Ex.  2.  Let  parallel  rays  fall  on  the  convex  fide  of 
X  t^le  *P^ere  AM  ;  then  y  is  infinite, 


^  zz+f—x 
— mr — mf 

VdJ-\-2Jx+2rx 

mrd 

or  f: 


and  in  the  vertex 


f  dd — 2  dx-fzrx 
nr — nd  — mr — mf 


f 


£f~~-«F  and  MF-- 


muuy 


muy — nvv — nvy  mu — nv 


1  ^  and  near  the  vertex  A,  u—v—AC  ; 

,  my  AC 

whence  A/— - . 

m — n 

Ex.  3.  Let  parallel  rays  fall  on  the  concave  fide  of 
the  fphere  AM;  then  y  is  infinite, 
and  v,  u,  are  negative;  whence 


n — my  d — nr 

Cor.  Hence  we  may  find  if  the  fphere  in  this  cafe  has 
a  geometrical  focus,  or  fuch  a  one  where  all  rays  are  re¬ 
fracted  accurately  to  one  point.  When  this  happens, 
AO  muft  be  a  determined  quantity  for  ail  parts  of  the 
curve,  the  fame  as  at  the  vertex  ;  and  therefore  the 
powers  of  x  muft  vanifh  out  of  the  general  equation  ex- 
preffing  AO ;  confequently  the  coefficients  of  each 
power,  being  equated,  muft  deftroy  one  another.  Thus 

the  equation  for  AO  being  n2  yr — d  X  JJ  +  2JX  +  2  rx  —  m2 


y  r+f  ydd — idx  +  zrx,  then  putting  n2  y  r — d  X  ~r+2r 


.F  MF  — 


muuy 


y.\~m2  yr-fftyir — 2 dyx,  after  reducing  the  equa¬ 
tion,  there  will  be  found  n2d—n2r — m2r — m2f~n2r — • 

m2r- _ vi2  y  1'Vl\ _  ;  from  whence  will  be-found  d— 


nd — vid — nr  ' 


n — m  n — m 


— muy — nvv-\-nvy  nv — mu 

and  at  the  vertex  A,  v—u—AC, 

AC. 


mfn 


therefore  f- 


m-\-n 


which  being  negative, 


Ex.  4.  Suppofe  the -rays  proceeding  from  L,  to  fall 
on  the  convex  fide  of  the  fphere  AM ;  then  Mf— . 


.11  m 

fliews  that  the  focus  O  lies  on  fame  fide  as  the  radiating 
point  L.  Therefore  w  hen  the  diftance  of  the  radiating 

point  is  fuch  that  -t- r,  then  F  or  O  will  be  a  geo- 

n 

metrical 
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metrical  focus  for  all  rays  falling  on  all  points  of  the 
fphere  ;  and  d  will  be  tof : :  as  m  to  n,  and  the  rays  after 
refraftion  will  diverge  from  O.  And  on  the  contrary 
rays  converging  to  O,  and  falling  on  the  lphere,  will  all 
foe  accurately  refracted  to  their  focus  L. 


uniformly  over  any  diftance  b  in  one  fecond  ; 
and  let  AB  (x)  denote  the  diftance  defcended 
in  any  propofed  time  t ;  which  time  let  it  be 
denoted  by  PQ^j  making  Bfcrxand  C \jl~t 


£ 


-C 

d 


j-  ~-e 


Ex.  6.  Let  parallel  rays  fall  upon  the  fpheroid  AM,  thenitwi11  be,  as  r ; *::*:(&)  thediftancethat  Q 

would  be  uniformly  defcribed  in  i,  with  the  „j_ 

i 

velocity  at  B:  alfo  i  ;  t ::  the  faid  diftance 


let  tranfverfe  ~b,  parameter  —a,  then  zz—ax — -xx,  and 


/ 


z%—\ax — —xx  ;  and  fince  d 
b 

is  infinite,  therefore  the 
()  equation  for  AO  becomes  n— 

r  ma  .  ma 

vij — mx - -] — - — x 

2  0  — ,  whence  f 


J 


ax —  -xxflf — x 


will  be  found  ;  and  in  the  vertex  where  x=o,  mf—\ma 

„  btna 
~>fl,  or  f=- — 

J  ’  m—n 

Cor.  And  to  find  if  the  fpheroid  has  a  geometrical 
focus,  we  have  from  the  above  equation,  «2  X  :  ff 

— •  -  -  2  2 


max  ma 

- ma  X  — 7 - mx  + - v\ 

o  b  l 


—  2 fxflxx  — ma  | 

,  a  -mf- 
flax—  jxx 

then  equalling  the  coefficients  of  x  and  x2,  n-ya — 2 / 

ma  — yincL  ma 

zmf — ma  X  —  —m,  alfo  nn  — - —  =2  — 


former  equation  2 m 
:mza- 


2—2 


b 

277Z2<2 


■yf,  or  2 m2 — zn2 


X- 

m- 


xma 


2/i2  m~- 

n2a,  hence  we  find  a—- 


m-a 


n  b  m- 

And  from  the  fecond  equation,  we  get  likevvife  a— 
m 2 — n- , 


711 •= 


-b\  tlierefore  we  may  conclude  that  the  fpheroid 


lias  a  geometrical  focus,  when  a— 


by,  m2 — n 2 


p  \ma  mfln^ _ , ; 


bn 


but  —  =:  diftance  of  the 
zm 


focus  from  the  center  ;  therefore  f—  diftance  of  the  re¬ 
moter  focus  from  the  vertex.  And  therefore  in  this 
cafe  all  parallel  rays  falling  on  all  points  of  the  fpheroid, 
will  be  accurately  refra£ted  to  the  further  focus  of  the 
figure.  And  on  the  contrary,  rays  i (Tiling  from  the  fur¬ 
ther  focus  of  this  fperoid  and  refratted  at  the  furface, 
will  all  emerge  parallel  to  the  axis. 

OF  DETERMINING  THE  MOTION  OF  BODIES  AFFECTED 
BY  CENTRIPETAL  FORCES. 

Prop.  LXVIII. — The  motion ,  or  velocity ,  acquired  by  a 
body  freely  defc  ending from  rejl ,  by  the force  of  an  uniform  gravity, 
is  proportional  to  the  time  of  its  defeent ;  and  the  Jpacc  gone  over , 
as  thefquare  of  that  time. 

143.  The  firft  part  of  the  propofttion  is  almoft  felf- 
evident :  for,  iince  any  motion  is  proportional  to  t lie  force 
by  which  it  is  generated,  that  generated  by  the  force  of  an 
uniform  gravity  muft  be  as  the  time  of  defeent ;  becaufe 
the  whole  effeft  of  fucli  a  force,  aiding  equally  every  in- 
(lant,  is  as  that  time. 

Let,  now,  the  velocity  acquired  during  a  defeent  of 
one  fecond  of  time,  be  fuch  as  would  carry  the  body 


B 

(It)  to  bttizzx.  By  taking  the  fluent  whereof 
we  get  b  bt2—x.  Therefore  the  diftance  de-  fS 

feended  (|<f«2)  is  as  the  fquare  of  the  time.  Q^_E.  D. 

Otherwife,  without  fluxions. — Conceive  the  time  (  PQ^) 
of  falling  through  AB  to  be  divided  into  an  indefinite 
number  of  very  fmall  equal  particles,  reprefented,  each, 
by  m  ;  and  let  the  diftance  defcended  in  the  firft  of  them 
be  Ac,  in  the  fecond  cd,  in  the  third  de,  8c c.  See.  Then, 
the  velocity  being  always  as  the  time  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  defeent,  it  will  in  the  middle  of  the  firft  of 
the  faid  particles  be  defined  by  ;  in  the  middle  of 
the  fecond  by  j  in  the  middle  of  the  third  by  z\ m* 
&c.  &c.  But,  fince  the  velocity  at  the  middle  of  any 
particle  of  time,  is  a  mean  between  thofe  at  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes,  or  betwixt  any  other  two  equally  remote  from  it, 
the  correfponding  particle  of  the  diftance  AB  may,  there¬ 
fore,  be  confidered  as  defcribed  by  that  mean  velocity. 
And  fo,  the  fpaces  Ac,  cd,  de,  efl,  & c.  defcribed  in  equal 
times,  being  refpeftively  as  the  faid  mean  celerities  \m, 

1  \m,  2 fin,  3 i?72,  Sec.  it  follows,  by  addition,  that  the  dif- 
tances,  Ac,  Ad,  Ac,  Afl,  8c c.  gone  over  from  the  begin_ 
.  m  4 m  am  j6m  „ 

From  the  ninS  are  t0  one  another  as  — j  — ,  - >  &c.  or  1,. 

222  2 

4,  1 6,  25,  &c.  that  is,  as  the  fquares  of  the  times, 

Q^E.  D. 

Cor.  i_  Since  the  diftance  that  might  be  uniformly 
run  over  in  one  fecond,  with  the  velocity  at  B,  is  ex- 
prefled  by  bt,  the  diftance  that  might  be  defcribed  with 
the  fame  velocity  in  the  time  t  will  therefore  be  expreffed 
by  btxt,  or  bt2  ;  whence  it  appears,  that  the  fpace  AB- 
(\bt2)  through  which  the  body  falls  in  any  given  time  t, 
is  juft  the  half  of.  that  which  would  be  uniformly  defcrib¬ 
ed  with  the  celerity  at  B,  in  the  fame  time. 

Therefore,  fince  it  is  found  from  experiment,  that  a 
body  near  the  earth’s  furface  (where  the  gravity  may  be 
taken  as  uniform)  defeends  about  i67V  feet  in  the  firft 
fecond,  it  follows  that  the  value  of  b  (is  in  this  cafe)  — 
2 X  32-1 :  and  Qonfequentlv  the  number  of  feet  de¬ 
fcended*  in  t  leconds,  equal  to  . 

Cor.  2.  It  is  evident,  whatever  force  the  body  de¬ 
feends  by,  the  value  of  b  will  always  be  as  that  force; 
fince  a  double  force,  in  the  fame  time,  generates  a  double 
velocity  ;  a  treble  force,  a  treble  velocity,  &c.  There- 


277 A  a 


-72- 


b. 


and  then 


fore,  feeing  our  equation  \ bl2=zx,  alfo  gives  — ,  and 

X 

b  —  it  follows, 

2  1 

1.  That  the  diftance  defcended  is,  univerfally,  as  the 
force  and  the  fquare  of  the  time  conjunftly. 

2.  That  the  time  is  always  as  the  fquare-root  of  the 
diftance  applied  to  the  force. 

3.  And  t hat  the  force  is  as  the  diftance  applied  to  the 
fquare  of  the  time.  —  And  it  may  be  further  obferved, 
that,  whatever  is  here  faid  with  regard  to  the  time,  alfo 
holds  in  the  velocity,  being  proportional  to  the  time. 

Prop.  LXIX. — To  determine  the  velocity  and  tune  of  de¬ 
feent,  of  a  body  along  an  inclined  plane  AC. 

144.  From  any  point T,  in  AC,  draw  FE  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  vertical  line  AD,  and  make  Fi3  and  CD  per¬ 
pendicular 
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A  pendicular  to  AC,  meeting  AD  in  B  and 
D.  Becaufe  (by  the  principles  of  mecha¬ 
nics)  the  force  of  gravity  in  the  direction 
.n  CF,  whereby  the  body  is  made  to  defeend 
along  the  plane,  is  to  the  abfolme  force 
thereof,  as  AF  to  AB,  or  as  AC  to  AD; 
and  fince  (by  Cafe  i.  Cor.  2.)  the  dii- 
tances  defeended  in  equal  times  are  as  the 
sJD  forces,  it  follows  that  the  time  of  defeent 
through  AF  will  be  equal  to  the  time  of  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  defeent  through  AB:  and  confequently  the  time 
of  defeent  through  AC  equal  to  that  through  AD; 
which  is  given  by  Prop,  lxviii.  Moreover,  becaufe  the 
velocities  at  F  and  B,  acquired  in  equal  times,  are  as  the 
forces,  or  as  A  F  to  AB;  and  it  appears  from  P  .  1  .  :i. 

that  the  velocity  at  E  is  to  that  f  B,  as  -j/aE  :  y/  Ait, 
or  as  f  A  E  x  A  B  (:=AF)  :  p7  a  B X  a B  (=AB)  it  fol¬ 
lows,  by  equality,  that  the  celerity  at  F  is  equal  to  that 
at  E';  which  is  therefore  given,  by  the  preceding  propo- 
fition.  Q^_E.  I. 

Cor.  Hence  the  time  of  defeent  along  the  chord  AC 
of  a  femicircle  ACD  is  equal  to  the  time  of  defeent  along 
the  vertical  diameter  AD  :  and,  if  the  chord  DG  be  of 
the  lame  length  with  AC  (its  inclination  to  tire  horizon 
being  alfo  the  (ante)  the  time  of  defeent  along  it  will  alio 
be  equal  to  that  along  the  vertical  diameter. 

Prop.  LXX. — If ,  from  two  points  A  and  D,  equally  re¬ 
mote  from  the  center  of  attraction  C,  two  bodies  move,  with 
equal  celerities,  the  one  along  the  right-line  AC,  the  other  in  a 
curve-line  D  B  their  celerities,  at  all  other  equal  di/lances 
from  the  center,  will  be  equal. 

145.  For,  let  CB  and  CF  be  any  two  fuch  diftances  ; 
let  the  arch  BF  be  deferibed  from  the  , center  C,  and  alfo 
cb,  indefinitely  near  to  it,  tutting  CB  in 
-A.  n  :  let  the  centripetal  force  at  the  dif- 
.F  tance  of  CB,  or  CF,  be  reprefented  by  f 
and  the  velocity  at  B,  by  v.  By  the  re- 
folntion  of  forces,  the  efficacy  of  the  force 
(f)  in  the  direction  B b,  whereby  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  body  is  accelerated,  will  be 

- — xf.  Draw  the  line  CP  perpendicular 
Bb 

to  B b,  and  the  triangle  Bbn  will  be  fimi- 
the  force  f,  in  the  direction  BP,  being  re- 
folved  into  two,  viz.  one  in  the  direction  CP,  and  the 
other  in  the  c ireCtion  Bb,  thefe  forces  will  be  propor¬ 
tional  to  thofe  lines,  when  it  will  be  as  BP  :  Bb  -. :/; 

X f—  the  force  in  the  direction  Bb-,  but,  by  fimilar 

Bn 

triangles,  BP  :  BC ::  Bb  :  Bs  : :/:  ~gl'Xf  Alfo  the  time  of 
moving  over  B b  (being  as  the  diftance  applied  to  the  ve- 

locity)  is  reprefented  by  — :  therefore  the  increafe  of 

velocity,  in  moving  through  Bb,  being  as  the  force  and 

#me  conjunCtly,  will  be  defined  by  —  X  f  X  —  >  or  its 

D  b  v 

B  71 

equal  - — X /•  In  tfie  fame  manner,  the  velocity  at  F 
v 

being  denoted  by  w,  the  time  of  falling  through  Fc  will 
Fc 

be  reprefented  by  — ,  and  the  velocity  generated  in  that 
Fc 

time  by  — X/;  which  is  to  that 
w 


lar  to  BCP : 


BP 


£ 


falling  through  the  arch  B b% 


1  1 

as  -  to 
w  v 


X/J  acquired  in 
Therefore,  fee¬ 


ing  the  correfponding  increments  of  velocity  are  always, 
reciprocally,  as  the  velocities  themfelves,  it  is  rnanifeft, 
Vor,.  VII.  No  446, 


if  thofe  velocities  are  equal,  in  any  two  correfponding  po- 
fi cions  of  the  bodies^,  they  will  be  fo  in  all  others,  being 
always  increaled  alike.  But  they  are  equal  at  A  and  D 
by  fupftofition  :  therefore,  &c.  E.  D. 

Prop.  LXXI — To  find  the  ratio  of  the  velocities,  and  limes 
of  defeent,  of  bodies,  in  curves-,  the  force  of  gravity  being  con- 
fidered  as  uniform. 

146.  Let  ARD  reprefent  a  curve  of  any  kind,  along 
which  a  body  defeends,  by  the  force  ^ 

of  its  own  gravity  from  A;  let  AC,  - — -  - 

RB,  &c.  be  parallel,  and  CD  per¬ 
pendicular,  to  the  horizon  ;  more¬ 
over,  let  Rtz  touch  the  curve  at  R  ; 
and  let  CB~tt,  AR^at,  and  Rn~w. 

Since  the  points  B  and  R  (as  well  as  C  and  A)  may  be 
looked  on  as  equally  remote  from  the  earth’s  center,  (to 
which  the  gravitation  tends,)  the  velocity  acquired  in 
defeendiug  through  the  arch  AR  will  (  y  the  lart  propo¬ 
rtion)  be  equal  to  that  acquired  by  falling  freely  through 
the  right-line  CB  ;  which  luft  velocity  (by  Prop,  lxviii.)  is 
always  as  y/CB  (ora|).  Therefore  the  celerity,  whether 
the  body  moves  in  a  right-line,  or  a  curve,  is  always  in 
the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  perpendicular  defeent  ;  and 

fo,  the  time  in  which  R«  (a>)  would  be  uniformly  de- 

zo 

feribed,  with  that  celerity,  will  be  univerfally  as—; 

whofe  fluent  is  as  the  time  of  falling  through  AR. 

Q^E.I. 

Ex.  Let  the  curve  ARD  be  any  portion  of  the  com. 
m<>n  cycloid  ;  whereof  the  vertex  is  D  and  axis  DC  ;  and 
whofe  nature  (putting  DCinr,  and  the  ray  of  curvature 
at  D=2tf)  is  defined  by  the  equation  ua  X  DB  =  DR2. 

Here,  we  have  DR  (=  y/fay  y  D  B  )  2=  f~Ia  X  c — u2  i 
.  „  _  .  1  —  ■ 

whofe  fluxion  —  4/2 a  X — - - with  a  contrary  fign,  is 


c^2 


zu 


■ku 


therefore  — —  Wzay~7~ 
if  V  cu- 


the  value  of  R?z  or  w ; 

17"'  uu 

the  loweft  point  D,  where  u  be. 
be  equal  to  4/2  a  multiplied  by 


whofe  fluent,  at 
comes  222  c,  will 
^3. 14159,  &c.  ^ 


j  half  the  meafure  of  the  periphery  of 

the  circle  whofe  diameter  is  unity.  Which  fluent  (and 
confequently  the  time  of  defeent)  will  therefore  continue 
the  fame,  lee  the  arch  DA  be  what  it  will. 

Prop.  LXXII.  —To  determine  the  paths  of  projebltlcs  near 
the  earth's  fur  face  ;  (  negleEling  the  refijlance  of  the  atmofphere.) 

J47-  Ret  a  body  be  projected  from  the  point  A,  in  the 
direction  of  the  line  AC,  with  a  v  locity  {Efficient  to  carry 
it  uniformly  over  the  diftance  d  in  the 
time/;  and  let  the  fpace  through  which 
it  would  freely  defeend,  by  its  own  gra¬ 
vity,  in  that  time,  be  denoted  by  b  ;  alfo 
let  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  elevation  B  AC 
(to  the  radius  r)  be  put  —s,  its  co-fine 

222 c,  and  the  diftance  of  the  point  A  from _ 

the  ordinate  H m  (conlidered  as  moving  A  H 

parallel  to  it'felf  along  with  the  body)  ~x -,  then,  bv 

Trig.  HG  (perpendicular  to  AB)  will  be  2=—,  and  AG 


Becaufe  the  projeCtile  is  turned  afide,  Continually 
from  a  rectilinear  path,  by  the  earth’s  attraction  -t 
mufl:  deferibe  a  curve-line  AmEmB  to  which  AC  is  a 
tangent  at  the  point  A  :  hut  that  attraction,  aCting 
always  in  a  direction  (H m)  perpendicular  to  the  horizon 
can  have  no  efteCt  upon  that  part  of  the  velocity  with 
which  the  body  approaches  the  line  BC,  parallel  to  H m  - 
therefore  the  right-line  HG  (in  which  the  body  is  always 
6  found) 
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found)  will  continue  to  move  uniformly  towards  BC,  the 
fame  as  if  gravity  were  not  to  ait  ;  and  the  diftance  Gm 
defcended  from  the  tangent' AC,  by  means  of  i he  attrac¬ 
tion,  will  be  the  very  fame  as  if  the  body  was  to  defcend 
from  reft:  along  the  line  GH.  This  being  premifed,  it  is 


R 


have,  as  F  X  — : /X 


V 


whence  (multiplying  the 


antecedents  by  — and  the  confequents  by  ®  }  it  will  be 


R 


”) ■■ 


evident,  that  as  d :  AG^- ^ 
defcribing  Am ;  and,  as  t- 


■  (*») 


the  time  of 


F 


V2 

R 


therefore  the  forces  are  as  the 


d2 


fpace  (Gm)  through  which  a  body  would  freely  defcend 

s  x  bv^ 

in  that  time  (by  Prop.  Ixviii.)  Hence 
csd2x — br-x2  . 


is  a  general  value  for  the  ordinate  Hm: 
csd2 


~  c2d2 
putting  which  =:o,  we  get  x. 


..  2  2\  fqtiaresof  the  velocities  direilly,  and  as  the  radii  invcrfely. 
.  b  .  f  j  the  Otherwife. — Let  the  indefinitely  little  arch  AB  be  the 

v  j  diftance  that  the  body  moves  over  in  a  given  or  con- 
ftant  particle  of  time  ;  and  let  the  centripetal  force  at  B 
be  meafured  by  twice  the  fubtenfe  or  fpace  AE  through 
which  the  body  is  drawn  from  the  tangent  A  Dun  that 
time.  Then,  by  the  nature  of.thecircle,  AB2:s:.\Hx 

AB2 

AE  =3  AC  X  zAE,  and  confcquently  zAE  — 


c2d2 


by 


tude  of  the  projeftion. 


br 2 


to  nothing,  we  have  x— 


■  —  AB  ~  the  anxpli- 

But,  by  putting  its  fluxion  equal 
csd2 


AC 

therefore,  the  force  is  as  the  fquare  of  the  velocity  applied 
to  the  radius  of  the  circle,  (as  before.  ) 


2  br2 


/Inch  fubftituted  for  x  in 


s2d2 


the  value  of  Hat,  gives  — -  for  the  altitude  DE  of  the 

4  br2 

projection.  CL_E.  I. 

Cor.  If  another  body  be  projected,  with  the  fame  ce¬ 
lerity,  in  the  vertical  diredfion  AS  ;  then,  s  becoming 

(Sy2 


Cor.  i.  Becaufe,  F  :  f 
v  ::  RF  :  \/  rf,  and  R  :  t 


L.,  it  follows  that  V  : 
r 


Cor.  2. 
by  that  of  ] 

being  as 


the  altitude  of  that  projeftion 


d2 

come  — 7=  AS 
4  b 


0 


will  be- 


^  4 br2  ^ 

which  call  k,  and  let  this  value  be  fub¬ 
ftituted  in  thofe  of  AB  and  DE,  and  they  will  become 

4/ics  fhs2 

-pr  and  — —  relpectively. 

Hence,  if  from  the  point  Q^yvhere  the  line  of  direction 


Vrf: 


V 2 
R~ 

V2  v2. 

'  "f  '  7 

If  the  ratio  of  the  periodic  times  be  denoted 
P  to  p  ;  then  the  ratio  of  the  velocities  V,  v, 

to  I,  we  (dial I  have,  by  equality,  5/RF  : 

P 

R 

pi 


whence  alfo  F 
P 


and  Iv 


R 

T 

FP2  ,fp2. 

Cor.  3.  If  the  meafure  of  the  force,  or  the  velocity  that 
might  be  uniformly  generated  in  a  given  time  (r),  be  ex¬ 
pounded  by  any  power  a"  of  the  radius  AC  (a)  ;  then 
the  diftance  through  which  a  body  would  freely  defcend 
in  the  fame  time,  by  that  force  uniformly  continued, 
will  be  exprefled  by  \a*.  Therefore,  the  diftances  de- 


AC  cuts  a  femicircle  defcribed  upon  AS,  the  lines  SQ^  fcended,  by  means  of  the  fame  force,  uniformly  con 
’  '  '  ■  -  -  tinned,  being  as  the  fquares  of  the  times,  it  is  evident,  if 

the  time  of  moving  through  AB  be  denoted  by  t,  that  the 
diftance  AE  defcended  in  that, time,  will  be  denoted  by 

ft  ■ — . _ _ _ •  1 1 

—  Xls"  :  and  fo  we  Audi  have  AB  (p2AExAC)  inl¬ 


and  QP  be  drawn,  the  latter  perpendicular  to  AB,  the 
the  triangles  ASCfjmd  AQP  being  finrilar,  we  fhall  have 

r:-s:vk  (AS)  :  i^=ACL, 
r 

r:s::t t  (AQJ  :  t  !A  —  PQ=  DE 
*  r  r 2 


*JL  (aqj 


sc/i 


—  AP— 4-AB. 


h 


Prop.  LXXIII. — To  determine  the  ratio  of  the  forces , 
•whereby  bodies,  tending  to  the  centers  of  given  circles ,  are  made 
to  revolve  in  the  peripheries  thereof. 

148.  Let  ABH  and  abh  be  any  two  propofed  circles, 
-  whereof  let  AB  and  ab  be  fimilar 
arcs;  in  which,  let  the  velocities 
Jf  of  the  revolving  bodies  be  refpec- 
/j\  tively  as  V  to  v  ;  make  DBK  and 
'y  dbk  parallel  to  the  radii  AC  and 
ac,  putting  AC—  R,  ac=.r ,  and  the 
ratio  of  the  centripetal  force  in 
ABH  to  that  in  abh,  as  F  to  f 
It  is  plain,  becaufe  the  angles  ABD  and  abd  are  equal, 
that  the  velocities  at  B  and  b,  in  the  directions  BK  and 
bk,  with  which  the  bodies  recede  from  the  tangents  AD 
and  ad,  are  to  each  other  as  the  abfolute  celerities  V  and 
v.  But  thofe  velocities,  being  the  effetfts  of  the  centri¬ 
petal  forces  acting  in  correfponding,  fimilar,  directions 
during  the  times  of  defcribing  AB  and-u5,  will  therefore 
be  as  the  forces  themfelves  when  the  times  are  equal  ; 
but  when  unequal,  as  the  forces  and  times  conjunCtly. 

Therefore,  the  times  being  univerfally  as'^-5  to— ,  or 


X a  2  ;  which  being  the  diftance  defcribed  by  the  re¬ 

volving  body  in  the  time  t ,  it  follows  that  the  fpace  gone 

over  in  the  given-time  (1)  will  be  a  2  :  which,  there¬ 

fore,  is  the  true  meafure  of  the  celerity  in  this  cafe.  The 
fame  conclufion  might  have  been  derived  in  much  fewer 
words  from  Cor.  1.  but,  as  a  thorough  underftanding 
hereof  is  abfolutely  neceflary  in  what  follows  hereafter, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  make  it  as  plain  as  poflible. 

Cor.  4.  Hence  the  time  of  revolution  is  alfo  derived; 
»  +1 

for  it  will  be  as  a  2  :  3.14x59,  &c.  x  *a  (the  whole 
3.14,  &c.  X  za, 

periphery)  ::  1  :  - - —  or  3.14591 

»+ 1 

1 - »  n  2 


(Sc.  X 


as —  to 
V  „ 


(becaufe  the  arcs  AB  and  ab  are  fimilar)  we 


2 a  2  ,  the  true  meafure  of  the  periodic  time. 

Cor.  5.  Therefore,  if  n  be  expounded  by  r,  o,  — *r, 
— 2,  and  — 3,  fuccefiively,  then  the  velocitycorrefponding 
will  be  as  a,  ai,  1,  a  i>  and  a  ‘  ;  and  the  time  of 
revolution,  as  1,  ai,  ai,  and  a2,  refpeClively. 

Scholium. — From  the  preceding  propofition,  and  its 
fubfequent  corollaries,  the  velocity  and  periodic  time  of 
a  body  revolving  in  a  circle,  at  any  given  diftance  from 
the  earth’s  center,  by  means  of  its  own  gravity,  may  be 
deduced  :  for  let  d  be  put  for  the  fpace  through  which  a 
heavy  body,  at  the  furface  of  the  earth,  defeends  in  the 
firft  fecond  of  time,  then  2 d  will  be  the  meafure  of  the 
force  of  gravity  at  the  furface  :  and  therefore,  the  radius 
of  the  earth  being  denoted  by  r,  the  velocity,  per  fecond, 
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in  a  circle  at  its  furface,  will  be  f  2  rd  ■,  and  the  time  of 
3.14159.  &c.  X.Jr  _,iUKQi  0c.  x 


revolution  =2 


:3'  59> 

V  2)'/ 

which  two  expreffions,  becaufe  r  is  — 


(feconds) 

21000000  feetand  </=i6tV,  "  ill  therefore  be  nearly  equal 
26000  feet  and  5075  feconds,  refpefti vely .  Let  R  be  now 
put  for  the  radius  of  any  other  circle  defcribed  by  a  pro¬ 
jectile  about  the  earth’s  center  :  then,  becaufe  the  force 
of  gravitation  above  the  furtac.e  is  known  to  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fquare  of  the  diftance  inverfly,  vve  have  (by 

_i  _L  F )' 

Cafe  4,  Cor.  5.)  r  2  :  R  2  : :  (26000/  the  velocity  (per 

I  r 

fecond)  at  the  furface,  to  26000  X  "V p  }  the  velocity 


in  the  circle  whofe  radius  is  R  :  and 


R2' 


the  periodic  time  at  the  furface  :  to  5075X 


■J 


■J_5°  7 
R3 


the 


time  of  revolution  in  the  circle  R.  Which,  if  R  be  af- 
-fumed  equal  to.(6or)  the  diftance  of  the  moon  from  the 
s.  D 

earth,  will  give  2360000,  or  27.3  nearly,  for  the  periodic 
time  at  that  diftance. 

In  like  fort  the  ratio  of  the  forces  of  gravitation  of  the 
moon,  towards  the  fun  and  earth,  may  be  computed. 
For,  the  centrifugal  forces  in  circles,  being  univerfally 
as  the  radii  applied  to  the  fquares  of  the  times  of  revo¬ 
lution,  it  will  be  as  ^'8‘00o0Q°^  the  femi-diameter  of 

the  magmis  orbis  divided  by  the  fquare  of  one  year  (the 
periodic  time  of  the  earth  and  moon  about  the  fun)  is  to 
(240000  x  178)  the  diftance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth 

divided  by  — the  fquare  of  the  periodic  time  of  the 
17S 

tnoon  about  the  earth,  fo  is  1.9  to  1  nearly  ;  and  fo  is  the 
gravitation  of  the  moon  towards  the  fun  to  her  gravita¬ 
tion  towards  the  earth. 

Alfo,  after  the  fame  manner,  the  centrifugal  force  of  a 
body  at  the  equator,  atifing  from  the  earth’s  rotation,  is 
derived.  For  iince  it  is  found  above,  that  5075  feconds  is 
the  time  of  revolution,  when  the  centrifugal  force  would 
become  equal  to  the  gravity,,  and  it  appears  (by  Cafe  2. 
Cor.  2.)  that  the  forces,  in  circles  having  the  fame  radii, 
are  inverfly  as  the  fquares  of  the  periodic  times,  we  there¬ 
fore  have,  as  86i6cl2  (the  fquare  of  the  number  of  feconds 

H  M  _ 

in;  (23  56)  one  whole  rotation  of  the  earth)  to  5075)2  (the 
fquare  of  the  number  of  feconds  above  given)  io  is  the 
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force  of  gravity  (which  we  will  denote  by  unity  to 

the  centrifugal  force  of  a  body  at  the  equator  arifing  from 
the  earth’s  rotation. 

But,  to  determine,  in  a  more  general  manner,  the 
ratio  of  the  force  of  a  body  revolving  in  any  given 
circle,  to  its  gravity.,  we  have  already  given  3.14,  &c.  x 

j— 

*! — -for  the  time  of  revolution  at  the  furface  of  the 

V  d 

earth,  when  the  gravity  and  centrifugal  force  are  equal  : 
therefore,  if  the  time  of  revolution  in  any  circle  w  hofe 
radius  is  a,  be  denoted  by  t,  it  follows,  from  Cor.  2.  laft 
r  a 


Prop,  that, 


T^AlZ&c.  X-r  12 
a 


—  ::  the  gravity  of  the 


body:  to  its  centrifugal  force  in  that  circle;  which, 

r  .  3U412  ^c.  X 

therefore,  is  as  unity  to  — ■  -  ;  or  as  1  to 

’  J  dt2 


1.228  x  -p  very  nearly  ;  where  a  denotes  the  number  of 

feet  Lathe  radius  of  the  propofed  circle,  and' t  the  number 
of  feconds  in  one  entire  revolution.  So  that,  if  the 
length  of  9.  fling,  by  which  a  ftone  is  whirled  about,  be 
two  feet,  tjnd  the  time  of  revolution  -*•  of  a  fecond,  the 
force  by  which  the  (tone  endeavours  to  fly  off,  will  be  to 
its  weight  as  9.824  to  unity. 

From  this  general  proportion,  the  centrifugal  force  and 
periodic  time  of  a  pendulum  deferibing  a  conical  furface 
may  likewife  be  deduced. — For,  let  SR,  S 

the  length  of  the  pendulum,  be  denoted  by 
g;  the  altitude  CS  of  the  cone,  by  c  ;  the 
femi-diameter  CR  of  the  bafe  by  a  ;  and  the 
time  of  revolution  by  t  :  then  the  force  of 
gravity  being  reprefented  by  unity,  the  force  with  which 
the  revolving  body  at  R,  the  end  of  the  pendulum, 
tends  to  recede  from  the  center  C,  will  be  defined  by 
3. 1 4,  i/c.]2  X  2a 

- - — — - ’  as  has  been  already  (hewn.  Therefore, 

becaufe  the  body  is  retained  in  the  circle  RR  by  the  adfion 
of  three  different' powers,  i.  e.  the  centrifugal  force 
3. 14, &c. |2  x  2(2  \ 

- : - - - Jin  the  direflion  CR,  the  force  of 

dt 2  J 

gravity  ( 1 )  in  a  direction  parallel  to  SC,  and  the  force  of 
the  thread  or  wire  RS,  compounded  of  the  former  two  ; 
it  follows,  from  the  principles  of  mechanics,  that  as  SC 
(c)  to  CR  (»),  fo  is  the  weight  of  the  body  at  R,  to  the 
force  with  which  it  adds  upon  the  thread  or  w  ire  RS  ;  and 

3.14,  &c. I2  Xla 


dt 2 


CS  (c)  :  CR  (a)  :  whence 
dt2 —3. 14, Cde,\ 2  x  2c,  and  7=3. 14,^.  ~  1> l0S 


nearly.  Becaufe  dt2,  or  its  equal  3.14,  (3c.  |  3  X  2c, 
expreftes  the  fpace  a  heavy  bony  will  defeend,  by  its 
Own  gravity,  in  the  time  t ;  and  fince  12  :  3.14,  GV.)  2  :: 

2c  :  3. 14,  <S?c.]2  X  2 c  (—dt2)  ir  therefore  appears  that,  as 
the  fquare  of  the  diameter  iff  any  circle,  is  to  the  fquare  of 
its  periphery,  fo  is  twice  the  perpendicular  altitude  of  the 
cone,  to  the  diftance  a  heavy  body  will  freely  defeend  in 
the  time  of  ore  whole  gyration  of  the  pendulum,  let  the 
bafe  of  the  cone  and  the  length  of  the  pendulum  be  what 
they  will. 

Prop.  LXXI V. — To  determine  the  ratio  of  the  velocities  of 
bodies  defending,  or  afeending ,  in  right-lines,  when  accelerated , 
or  retarded,  by  forces,  varying  according  to  a  given  law. 

149.  Suppofe  a  body  to  move  in  the  right-line  CH,  and 
let  the  force  whereby  it  is  urged  towards  C,  or  H,  be  as 
any  variable  quantity  F  :  moreover,  let  the  velo-  -tjj 
city  of  the  body  be  reprefented  by  v ;  putting  its  \ 


D 


diftance  CD,  from  the  point  C—x,  and  D d=x. 

Then,  fince  the  time  wherein  the  fpace  Da?  ( x ) 
would  be  uniformly  defcribed,  with  the  velocity  at 

D,  is  known  to  be  as  -,  the  velocity  that  would  be  — ^ 
v 

uniformly  generated,  or  deftroyed,  in  that  time  by  the 
force  F  (being  as  the  time  and  force  conjundlly  )  will  con- 
F  jc 

fequently  be  .as — —  :  which  therefore  muft  be  equal  to, 

the  uniform  increafe  or  decreafe  of  celerity  in  that 
time  ;  and  confequently  ±  vv—Tx.  From  whence, 
when  tire  value  of  F  is  given  in  terms  of  x,  or  »,  the 
value  of  v  will  likewife  be  known.  Q^E.  I. 

Cor.  x.  Hence,  the  law  of  the  velocity  being  given,  that 
of  the  force  is  deduced  :  -for,  fince  F.v=  ±  vv,  it  is  evb. 
vv 

dent  that  F  =  ±  — 

x  ’ 

Cor.  2.  Hence,  alfo,  the  ratio  of  the  velocity  at  D  to 

th*t 
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that  whereby  a  body  might  revolve  in  the  periphery  of  a 
circle  about  the  center  C,  at  the  diftance  of  CD,  will  be 
known  ;  for,  if  this  laft  velocity  be  denoted  by  w ,  the 

value  of  F  will  be  rightly  exprelfed  by  —  :  whence,  by 


fubftitution,  we  have  ±  vv  =' - ,  or  ±:  »2X — =a2X 

*  v 


Thus,  if  in 


£ 

« ry  , 


.  (exprefting  the  fluxion  of  the 


y/  2 2.*’'  +  1 

time  of  defcent  along  AD)  n  be  expounded  by  i,  o,  — i, 
and  — 3,  iUcceffively,  the  fluxion  itfelf  will  become  equal 


to 


y/  %aXxx 


yf  a2 


y/  za — 2x  3/  ax — xx 


axx 

and  — ■  — : 


y/a2 


",  and  confequently  w  :  v  :: 


- :  whence  w2  :  v2  :  ± - 

*  _  _  » 

l  V  I  X  • 

'V  ±  —  :  \  Where,  as  well  as  above,  the  fign  of  v 

v  x 

mud  be  taken  4*  or  —  according  as  the  body  is  urged 
from,  or  towards  the  center  C. 

Prop.  LXXV. — Suppojing  a  body ,  let  go  from,  a  given 
point  A  zvitk  a  given  celerity  (e)  along  a  right  line  CH,  to  be 
urged,  cither  way,  in  that  line,  by  a  force  varying  as  any  power 
(«)  of  the  dijiance  from  a  given  point  C  ;  to  find,  not  only,  the 
relation  of  the  velocities ,  and /paces  gone  over,  but  ai/o  the  times 
of  afeent  and  dc/ccnt, 

130.-  The  conftru&ion  of  the  preceding  problem  being 
retained,  F  will  here  be  expounded  by  x",  and  we  (hall 
therefore  have  dc  vv  (zzzYx)  xz.x"x  ;  and  confequently,  by 

Z)V  X 11  * 

taking  the  fluent  thereof,  ±:  — 2=  — , —  ;  but  to  correct 
0  ’  2  n-\-i 

the  fluent  thus  found,  let  x  be  taken  =  CA  (which  we 
will  call  a)  then  v  being  =c,  the  fluent  in  that  circum- 
C  ^  Qn  "4“  ^ 

fiance  will  become  ±  —  — — ; — :  therefore  the  fluent 


fpedtively  :  whence,  if  ARF  be  a  quadrant  of  a  circle 
whofe  center  is  C,  and  ASC  a  ferni-circle  whofe  diameter 
is  AC,  and  DSR  be  perpendicular  to  AC  ;  then  it  will 
appear, 

-  x  Ar 

x.  That,  when  n—i,  and  T  = —  . _ ,  p 

\J  a  2 — x  2 

the  velocity,  (3/ a2 — ^2)  at  D  will  be 

reprefented  by  DR,  and  the  fluent  fought  C 

,  AR 
by 


AC  ' 

2.  That,  when  n— o,  and  T 


the  velocity 


yj  za — zx 

at  D,  and  the  time  of  defcent  through  AD,  will  each  be 
defined  by  y/  2AD.  _ 

3.  That,  when  n  —  —  2,  and  T  —  ULkUL.,  the  velo- 

■f  ax — xx 

and  the  time  of 


f  J  ax — xx\ 

city  (  1 -  will  be  ; 

\  x  f  {a  J 


DS 


CDp/JAC 


n-\-i ’ 


defcent  through  AD,  as  yj  £ACx  AS  +  DS. 


Vi 


duly  corredted  is  ±;  —  qz 
2 

2X»+  1C/)  20"+ 1 

»5oo  c2  = 


-  * — an  + 1 


4.  And  that,  when  n  — — 3,  and  T  =■ 


n-\-i 


2.  n 

whence  v  will  come  out 


DR 


•;/  a 2 — x2 


,  the 


-,  and  the  time  as  ACxDR, 


zp.  za”-^ 1  dr  zxnJr 1 


n-\- 1 


where  the  figns  of  v  and  a'”-M 


iniift  be  alike,  when  both  quantities  increafe,  or  decreafe, 
at  the  fame  time  ;  that  is,  when  the  force,  from  C,  is  a 
repulfive  one  ;  but,  unlike,  when  one  increafes  while 
the  other  decreafes,  or  the  force,  tending  to  C,  is  an 
attractive  one.  In  the  former  cafe  we  therefore  have 


velocity  will  be  as  ^  ^CD’ 

Hence  the  time  of  the  whole  defcent  through  the  ra- 
AF  -  - 

dins  AC,  appears  to  be  as  f/^AC,  i/|ACxAF, 

A 

or  AC2.  But  the  time  of  one  whole  revolution  in  the 

4  A  F 

periphery  ARF,  &c.  was  found  to  be  as- 


c2  + 


2X,,+  1 - 2/7“+  1 


n- f-  1 


j  and,  in  the  latter,  v  = 


in  the  four  cafes  above  fpecified  is 


,4i  1 

AC  2 
4  A  F ,  4  A  F 

"AC 


which 


4AF 


4  * - O 


Hi 


The  value  of  v  being  thus  obtained,  let  the  required 
iime  of  moving  over  the  fpace  AD  be  now  denoted  by 

T ;  then,  fince  T  is  univerfally  =- 


/  2X" 


x "+1 —  za  +  1 


=5,  or  T  = 


we  have  T  2= 
x 


4 


za”'r 1  ■ — 2x”+ 1 


ac- 


n-\-i  'S  '  1  K+x 

cording  to  the  two  forefaid  cafes  refpedtively  :  from 
whence,  by  finding  the  fluent,  the  time  itfelf  will  be 
known.  Q^E.  I. 

Cor.  If  the  body  proceeds  from  reft  at  A,  c  will  be= 

-  ■  n  L 

©,  and  we  fhall  have  T  =  1  +  h  2  X  x  ^  or  T  22: 

V  2X"t  1  —  za’‘Jr1 


+jf2  X  4- 

3/  2l 1 - 2X"+1 

Scholium. — Although  the  fluents  of  the  expreflions 
given  above  cannot  be  exhibited,  in  a  general  manner, 
neither  in  finite  terms,  nor  by  means  of  circular  arcs  and 
logarithms;  yet,  in  fome  of  the  mod  ufeful  cafes  that 
occur  in  nature,  they  may  be  obtained  with  great  facility. 


VAC’ 

X  y/  AC,  and  4AFX  AC  :  therefore,  if  the  time  of  moving 
over  the  quadrant  AF  be  denoted  by  it  follows  that 
the  time  of  defcent  through  the  radius  AC,  will  be  truly 
ACt/T  —  AC 

defined  by  Q_,  Q_X  QjXVb  or  Q-X  aF 

according  to  the  aforefaid  cafes  rcfpeflively. 

Lemma. — The  areas  which  a  revolving  body  deferibes, 
by  rays  drawn  to  the  center  of  force,  are  proportional  to 
the  times  of  their  defeription. 

151.  For,  let  a  body,  in  any  given  e  D 

time,  deferibe  the  right-line  AB,  CT:-T^ 
with  an  uninterrupted  uniform  mo-  g'( 
tion  ;  but  upon  its  arrival  at  B  let 
it  be  impelled  towards  the  center  A  S 

S,  fo  that  inflead  of  proceeding  along  ABC,  it  may,  after 
the  impulfe,  deferibe  the  right-line  Be. 

Becaufe  the  force,  afting  in  the  line  SB,  can  neither 
add  to,  nor  take  from,  the  celerity  which  the  body  lias  in 
a  direction  perpendicular  to  that  line,  the  diftance  of  the 
body  from  the  faid  line,  at  the  end  of  a  given  time,  will 
therefore  be  the  very  fame  as  if  no  force  had  acted  ;  and 
confequently  the  area  B^S  equal  to  the  area  BCS,  which 
would  have  been  deferibed  in  the  fame  time,  had  the 
body  proceeded  uniformly  along  BC  ;  becaufe  triangles, 
having  the  fame  bafe  and  altitude,  are  equal. 

.  Therefore, 
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_  Therefore,  feeing  no  impulfe,  however  great,  can  affeft 
the  quantity  of  the  area  defcribed  above  the  center  S,  in  a 
given  time,  and  becaufe  the  areas  ASB,  BSC,  defcribed 
about  that  point,  when  no  force  a£ts,  are  as  the  bafes  AB, 
BC,  or  the  time's  of  their  defcription,  the  propolition  is 
manifeft. 

Cor.  Hence  the  velocity  of  a  revolving 
body,  at  any  point  Qjir  R,  is  inverfely  as 
the  perpendicular  SP  or  ST,  falling -from 
the  center  of  force  upon  the  tangent  at 
that  point. 

For,  let  two  other  bodies  m  and  n  be 
fuppofed  to  move  uniformly  from  Q^and 
R,  along  the  tangents  QP  and  RT,  with 
velocities  refpeftively  equal  to  thofe  of  the  revolving 
body  at  Q^and  R  ;  then  the  diftances  Qw  and  Rn,  gone 
over  in  the  fame  time,  will  be  to  each  other  as  thofe  velo¬ 
cities  ;  and  the  areas  QSw  and  RSrc  will  be  equal,  being 
equal  to  thofe  defcribed  by  the  revolving  body  in  the 
fame  time  :  whence  QwX  SP  being  —  Rn x  ST,  it  follows 

that  Qm:  R n  ::  ST  :  SP  ::  JL  :  _L- 

Prop.  LXXV1. — To  determine  the  law  of  the  centripetal 
force ,  tending  to  a  given  point  C,  whereby  a  body  may  deferioe  a 
given  curve  A QH . 

152.  Let  QP  be  a  tangent  to  the 
ctirveat  any  point  Q^_;  upon  which, 
from  the  center  C,  let  fall  the  per¬ 
pendicular  CP  ;  put  CQr:i,  CP=?r  ; 
and  let  the  velocity  of  the  projectile 
at  Ch_be  denoted  by  v. 

Therefore,  fince  v2  is  always  as 

-L  (by  the  Corol.  to  Lemma )  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  by  taking  the  fluxions  of  both  quantities,  that  vv. 

-  II 

will  alfo  be  as - :  but  the  centripetal  force,  whether 

u 3 

the  body  moves  in  a  right-line  or  a  curve,  is  always  as 

D  27  %i 

• - r.  Therefore  the  centripetal  force  is  likewife  as  — - 

^  u3s . 

The  fame  otherwife. — Let  the  ray  of  curvature  QO  be 
denoted  by  R  :  then,  becaufe  the  centripetal  forces  in  cir¬ 
cles  are  known  to  be  as  the  fquares  of  the  velocities  di¬ 
rectly  and  the  radii  inverfely,  it  follows  that  the  force, tend¬ 
ing  to  the  point  O,  whereby  the  body  might  be  retained 
in  its  orbit  at  Q__,  or  in  tire  circle  whole  radius  is  QO,  will 


will  be  defined  by 


—  X  -pr:  whence,  (by  the  refolution 
u 2  K 


of  forces)  it  will  be  CP  ( u )  :  CQ^(s) 


t<2R 


(the  force  in 


the  direction  QO)  :  — — 
^  t<3R 


the  force  in  the  direction  QC  : 


which,  becaufe  R=  —  will  alfo  be  expreffed  by— r-1 

<f_E.  I. 

Another  way. — Let  nq  be  the  indefinitely  fmall  part  of 
the  right-line  C q,  intercepted  by  the  curve  and  the  tan¬ 
gent  Q ^q,  exprefling  the  effeCt  of  the  centripetal  force  in 
the  time  of  deferibing  the  area  QC n.  Now  thele  efteCts, 
or  the  dittances  defcended  by  means  of  forces  uniformly 
continued,  are  known  to  be  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the 
times,  or  of  the  areas  denoting  thofe  times  :  therefore, 
the  centripetal  force  at  ,  or  the  diftance  defeenued  by 
means  thereof  in  a  given  time,  will  be  as  nq  applied  to 

^  n(I 

the  fecond  power  of  the  area  Q Cq}  eras  Cw/s’ 

This  expreflion.  is  the  fame  with  that  given  by  lir  Ilaac 
Newton,  in  his  Priticipia,  Booki.  Prop,  6,  But,  toadapt 
Vol.  VII.  No.  446. 
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it  to  a  fluxional  calculus ;  let  QF  be  an.  ordinate  to  the 
principal  axis  AG;  and  let  (as  iifual)  AE— .v,  EQ^v, 
he  (or  )  —  x,  (fjpzzz  ;  fuppofing  eq  (pa¬ 
rallel  to  EQ^)  to  interfeCt  the  curve  and  the  tangent  in 
m  and  q. 

Since  Q__i q  is  conceived  indefinitely  fmall  (or  in  its 
nafeent  date), the  triangle  nmq  may  be  taken  as  rectilineal  5 
alfo  the  angle  »=CQJ?  and  the.  angle  m~Q^qt :  whence, 
it  will  be  (by  trigonometry)  as  S.  CQP-  (//)  :  S.  QoC 

(«0  ::  mq  :  nq ;  that  is,  as  mq  :  nq  — 

:  which  fubflituted  above  gives-0 

CpX^  b  cpsxq:^ 

for  the  meafure  of  the  centripetal  force  at  Q_:  but  mtf 
(fuppofing  x  to  flow  uniformly)  is  known  to  be  as  — -y  : 

CO  X  O/x — v 

therefore  the  force  at  Q^,  is  as  • — ^ — - -,oritsequat 

cP*xCl „?3 

-  j  y 

- r—  ;  where  the  divifor  (u3£3)  is  as  the  cube  of  (QC n\ 

u3z3 

the  fluxion  of  the  area  AQC. 

The  very  fame  theorem  may  likewife  be  deduced  from 
that  given  by  our  fecond  method  :  for,  fince  (R)  the  ray 

of  curvature  at  Q^Js  univerfally  zz:  the  value  of 

xy 

s 

— — ,  (there  found)  will  here,  by  fubftitution,  become 
usR 

__—sxy ' 
u3z3 

This  expreflion,  though  in  appearance  lefs  fimple  thar\ 
u 

- firfl  found,  is,  for  the  general  part,  more  common 

u  3  s 

dious  in  practice. 

Cor.  1.  If  the  point  C  be  fo  remote  that  all  right-lines 
drawn  from  thence  to  the  curve  may  be  confidered  as 
parallel  to  each  other,  the  force  will  then  (making 

——“SXV 

perpendicular  to  Cq)  be  as  - -f- - ...  or  barely 


■  xy 


tA^XQr)3 

fince  s  (CQ^_)  in  this  cafe  may  be  rejefled. 

- 

From  this  expreflion,  which  is  general,  in  all  cafes 
where  the  force  aids  in  the  direction  of  parallel  lines,  it 
appears  that  the  force,  which  always  acting  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  ordinate  QE,  would  retain  the  body  in  its 
—  v 

orbit,  is  every  where  as  — —  ;  becaufe  Q£  Here  coincides 
x2 

with  QJE,  and  becomes  =  x. 

Cor.  2.  Becaufe  the  force,  tending  to  the  point  C,  is 
CQ_ 

univerfally  as— ~~ 

point  c,  will,  by  the  fame  argument,  be  as  ±— 

cp  l  x  '4. 0° 

Hence  the  forces,  to  different  centers  C  and  c  (about 
which  equal  areas  are  defcribed  in  the  fame  time)  are  t<? 

cp3  c7i\  ■ 

each  other  in  the  ratio  of  — —  to  —  inverfely. 

Cor.  3.  Moreover,  the  ratio  of  -the  velocity  at  Q^t® 
the  velocity  whereby  the  body  might  revolve  in  a  circle 
about  the  center  C,  at  the  diftance  CQ^.,  ,js  egfily  deduced 
from  hence  :  for,  fince  the  celerity  at  Qjs  that  whereby 
the  body  might  revolve  in  a  circle  about  the  center  O, 
and  the  forces  tending  to  the  centers  O  and  C  are  to  each 
other  as  u  (CP)  and  s  (CQ ^)  ;  it  therefore  follows,  if  the 


(or  J  the  force  to  any  other 


ratio  fought  be  aft'umed  as  v  to  w,  that 

i  (by  Art.  148.)  Y/hence  alfo  v2  :  u>2  ; 

6  R 


QO  '  QC 
:  ax  Oil  (nR)  : 
SXQ^ 


Sfifi 


FLUXIONS. 


5XQ jC  C-*2)  and  confequently  v  :  so  _ 


J**i 


: :  J—  :  ,J-iL  (becaufe  R  2=  —  ^ 

*  u  U  / 

T!ie  far 
!.  Prop.  ] 


The  fame  proportion  may  alfo  be  derived  from  Corol. 
a.  Prop.  Ixxiv.  For  it  is  there  proved  that  v  :  zo  :: 


and  it  appears  from  above,  that  — 


C  =•: 


and 


Ibss 

—  X 

\  a  bss 


whereof  the  fluxion  being 


2  U 

a3 


(inftead  of  - x  &2)  would  have  been  5  and  fo 


u  2a  i 

=  ^  x  75 


ps' 


the  very  fame  as  before. 


been 


»  u 

- — :  whence  the  whole  is  manifeft. 

v  u 

If  OL  be  made  perpendicular  to  QC,  QL  will  be 
CP x  QO  \  mR  QL  «R 

{— — - :  J  = - ,  and  - =  — — ;  and  therefore  v: 

*  CQ_  J  s  CQ_  j2 

t  I  .  ; 

zu  ::  QL2  :  CQ^  :  which  is  another  proportion  of  the 
propofed  celerities. 

Cor.  4.  Lafily,  the  law'  of  centripetal  force  being 
given,  the  nature  of  the  trajeftory  AQjmay  from  hence 
be  found;  for  fince  the  force  (F)  is  univerfally  defined 
u  '  - —  1 

by  — r  it  is  evident  that  - will  be  2=  the  fluent  of 

u3s  2 u-  - 

Fa  ;  which,  when  F  is  given  in  terms  of  s,  will  become 
known  ;  and  then,  the  relation  between  u  and  s  being 
given,  the  curve  itfelf  is  known. 

Ex.  1.  Let  (he  given  curve  AQH  be  the  logarithmic 
fpiral,  and  C  the  center  thereof :  then  u  (CP)  being  in 

,.  r  bt  u  bs  a3  \ 

tins  cafe  =  — ’  we  have - (= — Xttt  I 

a  7*  ’  1 

u3s  as  * 


a  \ 

—  j  =umty. 
bss  s 


b2s3  ’  “““  J—  ( 

A  N  su 

Hence,  it  appears  that  the  force  is  inverfely 
as  the  cube  of  the  difiance  ;  and  the  velocity,  every 
where,  equal  to  that  whereby  the  body  might  revolve  in 
a  circle  at  the  fame  diflance. 

Ex.  2.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  law  of  the  cen- 
Jripetal  force,  whereby  a  body,  tending  to  the  focus  C,  is 
made  to  revolve  in  the  periphery  of  an  ellipfis  AQDB. 

From  the  other  focus  F  draw  FK  parallel  to  CP  meet¬ 
ing  the  tangent  PQ_(at  right-angles)  in  K;  join  F,  Q_; 
O^VK.  putting  the  tranfverfe  axis  ABz^a,  the 
femi-conjugate  OD  =2  £  b,  and  the  para- 

AC  OO  meter  :  then,  CQand  CP  being 

denoted  as  above,  we  have  FQ^(— AB — CQ^)  2=  a— s 
whence,  by  reafon  of  the  fimilar  triangles  CQP  and  FQK, 

it  will  be  s  :  u  ::  a — s  :  FK22- — But  FK  x  CP 
is==  OD2  (by  the  nature  of  the  curve.  Hence  we  get 

.2—  sxu2  1  4*  4 

- 2=  and  confequently  —  22: - — ■ — 

3  H  ’  u2  b2s  b2‘, 


But,  had  it  been  a  parabola,  the  equation  would  have 

Q  l— q  2^2  ^2  \ 

-  xu2z=.\b2,  or  — •  (22: —  )  2=^  p ;  and  the 

s  s  /\.a  J 

force,  ftill,  as  .  But,  the  meafure  of  the  velocity 

ps2 

^ ^ us  — -^j 20  in  this  cafe  becoming  barely  222 

4/2,  it  follows  that  the  velocity  in  a  parabola  is  to  that 
whereby  the  body  might  defcribe  a  circle  at  the  fame 

diflance  from  the  center,  in  the  conftant  ratio  of  4/2 
to  unity. 

Ex.  3.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  law  of  the  cen¬ 
tripetal  force,  by  which  a  body,  tending  to  any  given  point 
C,  in  the  axis,  is  made  to  defcribe  a  conic  fection  AQH. 
154.  Put  the  femi-tranfverfe  axis  (OA)  2=  a,  the  femi- 
conjugate  —b,  and  the  given 
H  diflance  of  the  point  C  from 
the  vertex  Azitc.-  put  alfo  the 
abfcifla  AE  —x,  the  ordinate 
EQ=y,  and  CQz=s  f  as  before.) 
The  area  of  the  triangle 

ECQbeing  (22iECxEQ.)  =2  — - — ,  its  fluxion  is  there- 

N  2 

cy — xy — yx 

fore  =z  - - - *;  which  added  toyx,  the  fluxion  of  the 

cy-\-yx—xy 

area  AEQ,  gives  ^ — -- - -  for  the  fluxion  of  the  whole 

2 

area  ACQ^defcribed  about  the  center  of  force.  Whence 
{by  Art.  152.)  the  required  centripetal  force  at  Qjvill  be 

=p.  Which  expreflion  is  general,  let  the 


,  we  obtain 


u 

U3J 


f  “  b2  X 


-L=~,and 

s2  ps2 


jus 

1  2  x  <2  s  __  / 

J  •— A 

su 

la  ~  V 

Hence,  it  appears  that  the  centripetal  force  is,  in  this 
cafe,  as  the  fquare  of  the  diflance  inverfely  ;  and  the  ve¬ 
locity  at  Q^is  to  that  whereby  the  body  might  defcribe  a 
circle  at  the  diflance  CQ^,  every  where,  in  the  ratio  of 

FQ^  to  AO2"* 

If  the  curve  had  been  an  hyperbola  ;  then  -—7  X  «2 


~sxy 


<yf-yx — xy 

curve  be  ot  what  kind  it  will.  But  in  the  cafe  above,  y 


being  —  --f  2 axzhx2,  we  have y 


bx'Xadz: 


a  a\/  2 axdbx2 

'  ....  .  bxXoa-i-ax±cx 

_ _ and  cy-fyx—xy  =z  - ;  and  there-. 

2axzh^x2i  ^  f  2ax^jzx2 

fore,  by  fubftituting  thefe  values,  we  get 


—sxy 


cj-\-yx—fp  3 

<24 

3.  Which,  becaufe  -p  is  conftant,  will 
From  whence  it  follows, 


AO- 


b2  X  Trfl-tzxTEcx) 
s 

alfo  be  as  —  ■-■=73. 

ca-\-axphcx\ 

1.  If  cbe  =  +«,  or  the  center  of  force  be  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  fedlion,  the  force  itfelf  will  be  barely  as  (qrr) 
the  diflance. 

2.  If  it  be  in  the  focus,  then  ac-fax±cx  becoming  22: 
CQ Xa,  the  force  will  be  inverfely  as  the  fquare  of  the 
diflance. 

3.  If  the  given  point  be  in  the  vertex  A,  the  force  will 

S  J2  \ 

be  as —  :  which  therefore  in  the  circle  (where  *22-  1 

X3  20.  1 

will  be  as  -L,  or  the  fifth  power  of  the  diflance  recipro- 
•s5 

cally. 

4.  Laflly,  if  the  point  C  be  at  an  indefinite  diflance 
from  the  vertex,  or  the  force  be  fuppofed  to  aft  in  the 
diredfion  of  lines  parallel  to  the  axis  AO  ;  then  the  force 
will  be  as  the  cube  of  OE  inverfely. 


Prof. 


FroP.  LXX'VII. — To  determine  the  ratio  of  the  velocities  of 
todies  revolving  in  different  orbits,  about  the  fame  or  different 
tenters  ;  the  orbits  themfelves ,  and  the  forces  whereby  they  are  de¬ 
fer  ibed,  being  given. 

155.  Let  AQH  be  an  orbit,  deferibed  about  the  center 
of  force  C,  and  let  the  force  itfelf  at  the  principal  vertex 
A  be  denoted  by  F  ;  alfo  let  r  (land  for  the  femiparame. 
ter,  or  the  ray  of  curvature  at  the  vertex,  and  let  CP  be 
perpendicular  to  the  tangent  Q.P. 

Then,  the  celerity  at  A  being,  always,  as  frY  (by  Art. 

148.)  we  have  CP:  CA  ::  frY  (the 

,  .  ,  CAXt/rF 

velocity  at  A)  to 


FLUXIONS.  ass 

X  P)  the  required -time  of  one  revolution 


to 


f  AO-2 


the 


CP 

locity  at  Which  anfwers  in  all 

cafes,  let  the  values  of  AC,  r,  and  F,  be 


V  CTi 

when  the  orbit  is  an  ellipfis ;  that  is,  when  ns  is  lefs  than 

id 

2  :  for,  if  n 2  be  —2,  the  curve  (as  its  axis - -  becomes 

2 — n2 

infinite)  will  degenerate  to  a  parabola  ;  and,  if  n2  be  greater 
than  2,  the  axis  being  negative,  it  is  then  an  hyperbola  , 

•  .  id 

whofe  two  principal  diameters  are  equal  to  — —  and 

imnd 


fAC  O  B 

what  they  will. 

Cor.  1.  If  the  centripetal  force  be  as  the  fquare  of  the 
diftance  inverfely,  or  F  be  expounded  by  the  velo- 

AC  /  ■■  1/ r 

city  at  (Twill  become  __  X  J— 1— ,  or  ^5  :  Whence 
CP  >  AC2 

the  velocities,  in  different  orbits,  about  the  fame  center, 
are  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  parameters,  and  the 
inverfe  ratio  of  the  perpendiculars  from  the  center  of 
force  to  the  tangents,  conjundtly. 

Cor.  2.  Hence,  if  the  celebrity  at  QJm  denoted  by 
Q.7,  and  Cq  be  drawn;  then,  Q cq  being  as  >  if  follows 

that  f  r  is  as  CPx  Q7,  or  as  the  triangle  QC q:  therefore 
the  areas  deferibed  about  a  common  center  of  force  in  a 
given  time,  are  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  para¬ 
meters. 

Cor.  3.  Laftly,  fince  the  area  of  the  curve  ACTHB, 
&c.  when  an  ellipfe,  is  known  to  be  as  (AOxOD)  AO 

X  f  rx  AO  (fuppofing  O  to  be  the  center)  if  the  fame 
be  applied  to  4/r,  expreffing  the  area  deferibed  in  a  given 
part  of  time  (by  the  laft  Carol . )  we  fhall  thence  have  AO 

X  V  AO,  or  AO2  for  the  meafure  of  the  time  of  one 
whole  revolution.  From  whence  it  appears,  that  the  pe¬ 
riodic  times,  let  the  fpecies  of  the  ellipfes  be  what  they 
will,  are  in  the  fefquiplicate  ratio  of  their  principal  axes. 

Prop.  LXXVIII  ,—XThe  centripetal force,  tending  to  a  given 
point  C,  being  as  the Jquare  of  the  difances  reciprocally,  and 
the  direElion  and  velocity  of  a  body  at  any  point  Of  ring  given  ; 
to  determine  the  path  in  which  the  body  moves,  and  the  periodic 
time ,  in  cafe  it  returns. 

X.  156.  It  is  evident  from  Prop,  lxxiv. 

q  F.x.  2,  3,  that  the  trajectory  AQB  is  a 

\N.  conic  fedlion  ;  whereof  the  point  C  isone 
^  '  of  the  foci.  Let  F  be  the  other  focus, 

j'.and  upon  the  tangent  PQjC  let  fall  the 
perpendiculars  CP  and  FK,  and  let  CQ__, 
and  F(T_be  drawn  :  alfo  put  the  femi-tranlverfe  axis  AO 
=za,  the  given  focal  diftance  CQ =cd,  and  the  fine  of  the 
angle  of  direction  CQP  (to  the  radius  1)  —m ;  and  let 
the  given  velocity  at  Q^be  to  that  whereby  tire  bo'dy 
might  revolve  in  a  circle  about  the  center  C,  at  that  dif- 
tance,  in  any  given  ratio  of  n  to  unity  :  then  it  will  be 

n  :  x  ::  FQ^:  AO2  (by  Art.  153.)  therefore  n2  :  12  :  F() 

d 

(2 a — d)  :  AO  (a)  ;  whence  AO  (a)  is  given  —  — . 
Moreover,  fince  CP=»zx  CQ,  and  FK^bxFQ,  we  have 

w  2  «  2  2 

QD2  (=eCPxFK=ffl5  x  CQx  FQ=~ — ff ’■>  whence  the 
femi-conjugate  axis  (OD)  is  given  likewife. 

Laftly,  it  will  be  (by  Art.  155.)  as  CT"2  :  ACf2  ::  (P) 
the  periodic  time  in  any  given  circle,  whofe  radius  is  CT, 


f  n2 — 2 

Cor.  Seeing  neither  the  value  of  AO,  nor  that  of 
the  periodic  time,  &  affected  with  m,  it  follows  that  the 
principal  axis,  and  the  periodic  time,  will  remain  invari¬ 
able,  if  the  velocity  at  Q^be  the  fame,  let  the  direction 
at  that  point  be  what  it  will. 

The  fame  folution  may  likewife  be  brought  out,  from 
Art.  155.  by  firft  finding  the  principal  parameter :  for,  it  is 
evident  that  the  area  deferibed  by  the  body  about  the 
center  C,  in  any  given  time,  is  to  the  area  deferibed,  in 
the  fame  time,  by  another  body  revolving  in  a  circle  at 
the  diftance  CQ,  as  mn  to  unity  :  hence,  it  will  be  i2  : 
tn2n2  ::  d  :  (m2n2d)  the  femi-parameter  :  from  which 
(proceeding  as  above)  we  get  aXm2n2d  (=0D2)  —m2y. 

2 ad — d2  ;  and  confequently  a  —  - — — ,  the  fame  as  be¬ 
fore. 

Prop.  LXXIX. — The  centripetal  force  being  as  any  power 
(n)  of  the  difance ,  and  the  direction  and  velocity  oj  a  body  at  any 
point  A  being  given,  to  determine  the  orbit  or  traie&ory. 

157.  From  the  center  of  force  C,  to  any  point  B  in  the 
required  trajectory  ABD,  let  CB  be  drawn;  join  C,  A, 
and  let  A b  be  the  given  direction  of 
the  body  at  the  point  A,  and  Cb  per¬ 
pendicular  thereto  ;  alfo  let  the  velo- 
-tp  city  at  A  be  to  that  whereby  a  body 
might  deferibe  a  circle  AEF,  about 
the  center  C,  in  any  given  ratio  of  p 
to  unity  ;  putting  CA=«,  and  CB-w 
then,  becaufe  this  laft  velocity  (the 
centripetal  force  being  as  x"  or  a")  is 
H- 1 

r  rightly  defined  by  a  2  ,  the  velocity 
D  /F  of  the  body  at  A.will  be  truly  exprelkd- 

71 4“  * 

by  pa  2  . 

Moreover  it  has  been  proved,  that  if  the  celerity,  at  any 
given  diftance  a  from  the  center,  be  denoted  by  c,  the  cele¬ 
rity  at  any  other  diftance  x  will  be  truly  reprefented  by 

n 4'  1 

Jc2  t  .  w hence,  paT2”  beinS  fttbrtituted 


n-\- 1 


I  2  2X 

fore,  we  have  Jp2  + — 7 — Xa’i+1 


riA-i 


nff 1 


for  the  cele¬ 


rity  at  B. 

Blit  now,  to  determine  the  curve  itfelt  from  hence,  let 
BP  be  a  tangent  to  it  at  B,  and  CP  perpendicular  to  BP  ; 
alfo  let  CB,  produced,  meet  the  periphery  ot  the  circle 
in  E  ;  putting  the  arch  AE ~z,  the  ioreiaid  velocity  at 
B  (to  fhorten  the  operation)  =2  v,  andC bz=sb:  then  it  will 

be  v  :  c  (the  velocity  at  A)  : :  b  :  CP  — - :  whence  BP 


V  x~  v2  ■  ■  o2  '.2 


CP 


(  =  3/CB2— CP2)  = 

/  I _ 

Moreover  we  have,  as  CB :  CP  ::  v ■:  (  -  x  v)  the  • 

VCB 

velocity  of  the  body,  at  B -in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 

CE.  :  . 
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CP 


CE  j  and  confequently,  as  CB  :  CE  ::  x  w  (the  ffdd 

CPyCE 


velocity)  to 


C.B2 


X  v  the  angular  velocity  of  the 


pci  t  E  (revolving  with  the  body.)  The  velocity  at  B 

BP 

in  the  direction  CBE  will  be  — —  x  v  •'  therefore,  the  ve- 

C  B 

locity  of  E  being  to  the  velocity  B,  in  the  faid  direc- 

PP  y  C'  pT  R  "P 

tion,  as  - — — — -  to  * - ,  the  fluxions  of  AE  (z)  and 

’  CB2  CB’ 

CB  ( x )  nui ft  confequently  be  in  that  ratio  ;  that  is, 
CP  x  CE  BP  .  .  .  CP  X C E  .  be 

• - :  ■ — -  : :  z  :  a-  ;  whence  z  —  — - : —  '/i“- 

CB2  CB  CB  x  BP  v 


vx 


abex 


abx 


b 2 


a  _ _ _ _____ _ _ _  _ 

*'*'  x  ^  %/ x2v2 — b2c2  X\Jx2v2 — b2c2  x ^ J  '  J 

Which  equation  in  general,  let  the  law  of  the  centripetal 
force  be  what  it  will  :  but  in  the  cafe  above  propofed,  v2 

being  =  p2  -J — ; —  X  «”+•* - — — ,  and  c2  =  />%"+* ;  it 


n- J-i 


n-\-i 
afpx 


becomes  zz 


w. 


v 1  'I- 3 


P2  -1 - —  X  x2 — p2  b2 - —  »+i 

«+ 1  .  n-\- 1  X  « 


*=  i 

P2X"+3 

X  \ 

-P2b2+  a.+i 

Lc.  is  reduced  to  a  = 


ibx 


X  J-b2+~ 


exprefled  by  ±  ;  according  as  the  value  of  n  Is  pofi- 

tive  or  negative. 

Thus,  if  n  —  — 2,  and?«m,  the  body  will  fly  entirely 
off  in  half  a  revolution  :  and,  if  n  —  — 4,  and  tit  222  — 1, 
it  w  ill  fall  to  the  center  in  half  a  revolution. 

Cor.  2.  Moreover,  though  the  fluent  exprefiing 
the  angle  at  the  center  cannot  be  exhibited  in  a  general 
manner,  yet  there  are  certain  cafes  of  the  exponent  (n) 
where  its  refpedtive  values  may  be  derived  from  each 
other. 

For  let  (as  above)  zz-^3  be  put  —m,  and  (to  fhorten 
the  operation)  let  CA  ( a )  be  taken  as  unity  :  then 
our  equation  will  be  transformed  to  z  — 

bx  ~ 

make  y—x~„ 


whereof  the 


truly  defined  by 


x  V  1. 


2X"1 


=2  X  x2  —  b2  - 


in — 2 ,p~  ’  m — 2 .p2 

and  it  will  be  farther  transformed  to  z  —  ~  x 

 bL 


y 

Put 


4 


+ 


whofe  fluent  is  the  meafure  of  the  angular  motion  ;  from 
which,  when  found,  the  orbit  may  be  conftrudted  :  be- 
caufe,  when  AE,  or  the  angle  ACE,  is  given,  as  well  as 
CB,  the  pofition  of  the  point  B  is  alfo  given.  But  this 
value  of  z  is  indeed  too  complex  to  admit  of  a  fluent  in 
algebraic  terms,  or  even  by  circular  arcs  and  logarithms, 
except  in  certain  particular  cafes  ;  as  when  the  exponent 
n  is  equal  to  1,  — 2,  — 3,  or  — 5;  befides  fome  others 
wherein  the  values  of  p  and  n  are  related  in  a  particular 
manner. 

Cor.  i.  If  the  given  velocity  at  A  be  fuch  that/>2  -j- 
2 

ji  -pi 

the  value  of  is  negative),  our  equation  will  become 

abpic 


. . -p  x  y- 

-2 ./  “ 

and  it  will 

by 


—  b2  — 


2y 


in — 2 .  p 


become  z  =z  —  x 
m 


4 


Laftly,  let 


—  =,  orp  —^— —  (which  is  always  poflible  when 


ry 2  r 

_  b2  +  1  —  -= 
r — 2  .r  1  r — 


2.p 


2  XX 


r — 2.  p2 
or  q2  — 


(or  1 


r — 2.q 
2/>2 


r — p2  X  r — 2 
by 


=) 


r—2.p2  r—2-r* 

2 

and  then  we  fhall  have  zz zz —  x 
m 


X  y2  —  i2  ■ 


2 y 


Which  exprefc 


r — 2.  q2 


y  \l  x  += 

r — 

fion  (excepting  the  general  multiplicator  -  }  being  exafr- 

m  J 

ly  of  the  fame  form  with  the  firft  above  given,  mu  ft  there¬ 
fore  be  t’ne  fluxion  of  the  angle  at  the  center,  when  the 
index  of  the  force  is  r — 3  ;  for  the  very  fame  reafons  that 
the  former  appears  to  be  the  fluxion  thereof  when  the 
index  is  in — 3  (or  n.) 


Hence,  if  the  fluent  of' 


by 


a/ I. 


fluent  will  be  found  equal  to  ±  —  multiplied  by  the 
difference  of  the  two  circular  arcs,  whofe  fecants  are 

in 

.  andf,  to  the  radius  unity.  From  this  value  of 


-2.  q 1 


~  Xj V2—b2 


2 y 


r—i-q. 


1  b 
ba 

the  arch  AE  the  pofition  of  the  point  B,  in  the  orbit,  is 
given. 

Bu,t  if  the  angle  of  direction  CA£  be  a  right  one,  the 

2d 

fluent  will  become  barely  =z  ±  —  x  arch,  whofe  fecant  is 
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1 -  (becaufe  then  b=z.a,  and  the  arch  whofe  fecant  is  “ 

k*  ,7 


—  o)  which  therefore  when  x2  becomes  infinite,  will  be 


X  whole  periphery  AF,  &c. 


Whence  it  is  evident  that  the  body  mufl  either  fly  intirely 
off,  or  fall  to  the  center  C,  in  a  number  of  revolutions 


or  the  angle  at  the  center,  when  the  exponent  is  r — 3  (or 

-  _  ->  ^  — - 3)  be  denoted  by  &>,  the  value  of  z, 

m  ft-J-3 

(the  meafure  of  the  faid  angle,  when  the  exponent  is 

2ZO 

m — 3  (or  n)  will  be  truly  defined  by  — . 

From  which  we  collect  that,  if  the  indices  of  the  force, 

in  any  two  cafes,  be  reprefented  by  n  and  — - 3,  and 

n+3 

7  ,l'1~3> 

the  refpedtive  diftances  from  the  center  by  x  and  x  2 
then  the  angles  t’nemfelves  correfponding  to  thofe  dif¬ 
tances  will  be  every  where  in  the  conftant  ratio  of  2  to 
n- 1-3.  Therefore,  when  the  orbit  can  be  conftrudfed  ia 
the  one  cafe,  it  alfo  may  in  the  other,  provided  the  above 
2/)~  \  «4-3  .p2 

equation  q2  (=:  . ,  — -  1  = - ■■■  — — ,  for  the  re- 

lation  of  the  celerities  at  A,  does  not  become  impoffible, 
as  it  will,  fometimes,  when  n  is  a  negative  number. 

Cor.  3.  If  the  body  be  iuppofed  to  move  in  a  ver¬ 
tical 
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tidal  direction  AH:  then*  putting  the  velocity 


575 


/  "-M 


p~  F  — j- —  x 

n- j- 1  k  +  x 

l 


2=  o,  we  get  x  (CH)  = 


tually  be  the  cafe  when  the  value  of  p 2 


n-\- 1 


is  potx- 


but  not  otherwife,  the 


tive,  or  p 2  greater  than 

fquare  root  of  a  negative  quantity  being  impoffible. 

Thus,  if  n  —  —  z,  or  the  force  be  inverfely  as  the 
fquare  of  the  diftance,  and  p2,  at  the  fame  time,  greater 

than  2  (==)  the  body  will  not  only  continue  to  af- 

cend  in  infinitum ,  but  have  a  velocity  always  greater  than 
that  defined  by  p2 — 2,  which  is  its  limit. 

Cor,  6.  Hence  the  leaft  celerity  fufficient  tocaufe  the 
body  to  afcend  for  ever  in  a  right  line  is  given.  For, 

T  .  .  I 

n-\- 1 


ap- 

he 


putting  */  /i24 - 1-  X  a  =0,  we  ha ve  p  —  J - 

'  Tlfi-l  ^  — 72— x 

Therefore  the  leaft  celerity  by  which  the  body  might  af¬ 
cend  for  ever,  is  to  that  whereby  it  may  revolve  in  a 

circle  AEF,  as  J - to  unity.  From  which  it 

pears  that,  if  the  force  be  inverfely  as  any  power  of  th 
diftance  greater  than  the  third,  a  lei's  velocity  will  caufe 
a  body  to  afcend  ad  infinitum  than  would  retain  it  in  a 
circle. 

Scholium. — From  'he  ratio  of  the  velocity 


u 


P~  + — ; - X  a’T1 

1 

Vo L.  Vli,  No.  446, 


2  Xn  ^  *  \ 

- - - ]  wherewith  the  body  ar- 

•  n  +  ij 


) 


TT -  ,  A  +  y.  a  —  the  height  to  which  the  body 
hi'2  X  «4-i  +  M 

_ _ _  1 

will  afcend:  hence  hp2yn  4-  1+1^  ',+  ‘  X  <z — a  (=AH) 
is  the  diflance  through  which  it  muff  freely  delcend  to 
acquire  the  given  celerity  at  A  :  this  diftance,  in  cafe  of 
an  uniform  force,  when  n—o,  will  becom o  —  \p2 a  :  and, 
when  the  force  is  inverfely  as  the  fquare  of  the  diftance, 

it  will  then  be  2=  — - . 

,  2~ P2 

But,  when  p—  1,  or  the  velocity  at  A  is  juft  fuffi¬ 
cient  to  retain  a  body  in  the  circle  AEF,  AH  becomes  22: 

LjXl  M-i  X  a — a:  which  in  the  two  cafes  aforefaid  will 

2  I 

be  equal  to  and  a  refpedtively  ;  but,  infinite,  when 

n  is  =:  — 3- 

Cor.  4.  When  the  value  of  n-\- 1  is  pofitive,  the  ve- 
loritv  at  the  center,  where  x—o ,  will  be  barely  222 

fi2  + — - —  X  «"+*;  but  if  the  value  of  rc-J~i  be  nega- 
nfi-  1 

tive,  the  velocity  at  the  center  will  be  infinite  ;  becaufe, 
then  o"+*  is  infinite. 

Cor.  5.  Moreover,  when  n  +  i  is  negative  and  x  infi¬ 
nite,  the  velocity  alfo  becomes  =2  J  />2+  ..2  ..  x<z’,+  1  5 

»  n  4- 1 

becaufe  then  *”+‘2=0. 

Hence,  if  the  centripetal  force  be  inverfely  as  fome 
power  ot  the  diftance  greater  than  the  firft,  the  body  may 
afcend,  ad  infinitum ,  and  have  a  velocity  always  greater 

1  ■  ■■■  —  .  1 

than  'VP2-}- — v  a+i  >  which  is  to,  pa  2  ,  the  given 

72+I 

velocity,  at  A,  as  'J  p2-i- — - — top.  And  this  will  ac- 
,  1 


rives  at  any  diftance  *  from  the  center,  to  that  . 

V  * 

which  it  ought  to  have  to  revolve  in  a  circle  at  the  fame 
diftance,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  determine  in  what  cafes 
the  body  will  be  forced  to  the  center,  and  in  what  others 
it  wdll  continue  to  fly  it  ad  infinitum. 

For,  firft,  if  the  angle  CA b  be  acute,  or  the  body  from 
A  begins  to  delcend,  it  will  continue  to  do  fo  till  it  ac¬ 
tually  arrives  at  the  center,  if  the  former  velocity,  during 
the  defeent,  be  not  fomewhere  greater  »han  the  latter,  or 

the  quotient  +  _L_  x  ^7  —  ~ '  greater  than 

unity  ;  becaufe,  if  it  ever  begins  to'  afcend,  it  muft  have 
an  apfe ,  as  D  (where  a  right  line  drawn  from  the  center 
cuts  the  orbit  at  right-angles),  and  there  the  celerity  muff 
evidently  be  greater  than  that  fufficient  to  caufe  the  body 
to  revolve  in  a  circle. 


Secondly,  but  if  the  quantity  Jr  - X  +1  n+l> 

in  the  accefs  of  the  body  towards  the  center,  increafes  fo 
as  to  become  greater  than  unity,  or  be  every  where  fo  ; 
then  the  velocity  at  all  inferior  diftanees  being  more  than 
fufficient  to  retain  a  body  in  a  circle  at  any  fuch  diftance, 
the  projectile  cannot  be  forced  to  the  center. 

After  the  fame  manner,  if  the  angle  C  AZ>  be  obtufe,  or 
the  body  from  A  begins  to  afcend,  it  will  continue  to  do 
fo  for  ever,  when  the  forefaid  quantity  is  always  greater 
titan  unity,  or,  which  is  the  fame,  when  the  body,  in  its 
recefs  from  the  center,  has  in  every  place  through  which 
it  paffeth,  a  velocity  greater  than  fufficient  to  retain  it  in 
a  circle  at  that  diftance. 

It  therefore  now  remains  to  find  in  what  laws  of  the 
centripetal  force  thefe  different '  cafes  obtain  :  and,  firft, 
it  is  eafy  to  perceive  that  when  the  value  of  n  +  i  is  poli- 


p2+. 


a"  + 1 

X-TjT- 


tive,  that  of  \  p2  4- 


<z’l+1 


X 


n  +  i 


"  +  * 


n-fii 


will,  by  in- 


creafing  x,  become  equal  to  nothing.  Therefore  the  body 
cannot  afcend  for  ever  in  this  cafe  :  neither  can  it  defeend 
to  the  center  (except  in  a  right-line)  becaufe  the  forefaid 
quantity,  by  diminifhing  x,  becomes  greater  than  unity 
(or  any  other  aftignable  magnitude.) 

But,  if  the  value  of  n  be  betw  ixt  — 1  and  —3,  the  faid 
general  expreflion,  taking  x  infinite,  will  alfo  become  in- 

2 

finite,  provided  the  value  of  p2  4-  -  be  pofitive  (or  p 2 
2 

greater  than - .  Therefore  the  body,  in  this  cafe, 

may  afcend  ad  infinitumt  but  cannot  poftibly  fall  to  the 

center  (except  in  a  right-line)  fince,  \ - — ,  the  value 

n  4- 1 

of  the  general  exprefficn,  when  x=zo,  is  ^greater  than 
unity. 

Laftly,  if  n  be  exprefled  by  any  negative  number  great¬ 
er  than  — 3,  or  the  law  of  the  force  be  inverfely  as  any 
power  of  the  diftance.  greater  than  the  third,  the  two  ex¬ 


treme  values  of  «Jp2  + 


,41 


n-\-i 


X 


nfi-i 


will, >7/,  be 


denoted  as  in  the  preceding  cafe ;  but  here  the  latter  of 

them,  is  lefs  than  unity.  Therefore  the  body 

muft,  in  this  cafe,  either  afcend  for  ever,  or  be  forced  to 
the  center;  except  in  one  particular  circumftance,  here¬ 
after  to  be  taken  notice  of. 

Now',  from  thefe  oblervations  we  gather, 

1.  That,  when  the  centripetal  force  is  as  any  power  o.f 
the  diftance  direftly,  or  lefs  than  the  firft  power  thereof 
6  S  inverfely* 
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inverfely,  the  orbit  will  always  have  a  higher  and  a  lower 
aPfe  >  beyond  which  the  body  cannot  afcend  ordefcend. 

2.  That,  when  the  centripetal  force  is  inverfely  as  any 
power  of  the  diftance  (whole  or  broken)  betwixt  the  firlt 
and  third,  the  orbit  will  alfo  have  two  apfides ,  if  yt  be  lefs 


than 


4- 


;  but  otherwife,  only  one  ;  in  which  lad 


cafe  the  body,  after  it  lias  palled  itsapfe,  will  continue  to 
recede  from  the  center  in  infinitum. 


3.  That  when  the  force  is  inverfely  as  any  power 
greater  than  the  third,  the  orbit  can,  at  mod,  have  but 
one  apfie  ;  but,  in  home  cafes,  it  will  have  none  at  all  : 
and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire  here,  under  what 
redrictions  of  the  velocity  (/?)  this  will  happen;  fince 
thereby,  belides  being  able  to  know  when  the  body  will 
be  forced  to  the  center.  See.  we  lhall  fall  upon  a  circum- 
dance  fomewhat  remarkable  and  cyrious. 

Now  it  appears,  that,  if  the  body  from  A  begins  to 
defeend,  it  mud,  when  it  comes  to  an  apfe  at  have 
a  velocity  there  greater  than  is  fufficient  to  retain  it 
in  a  circle ;  in  which  cafe  the  general  expreffion 


n- J-i 


(fo  often  mentioned 


above)  mud  accordingly  be  greater  than  unity.  Let 
it  be  therefore  made  equal  to  unity,  which  is  the  ut- 
mo d  limit  thereof,  beyond  which  the  orbit  cannot  ad¬ 
mit  of  an  ajfie  ;  putting  at  the  fame  time  x,  or  its  divifor 


4 


2  2X’‘+3 

P 2  + -  X  x2 — p2 b2 —  = - 1  in  the  general 

n  + 1  t  a»  +  i 

equation  of  the  orbit,  equal  to  nothing  (it  being  always 
fo  at  the  apfides.  J  Then,  from  thefe  two  equations,  duly 


ordered,  we  ffiall  get  *  =  .p2 


>■+  3 


n+z 


1 


X  a ,  and  p2 


(  = 


iL3 

I  J  -  X  L2.  Now,  it  is  evident, 

y  n-\-  3  I  ° 


if  the  value  of  p  be  greater  than  is  given  from  the  lad  equa¬ 
tion,  the  orbit  will  have  an  apfe  ;  but  if  lefs,  it  can  have 
none.  In  the  former  cafe,  the  body  will  therefore  fly 
qiuite  off ;  and  in  the  latter,  it  will  be  forced  to  the  cen¬ 
ter.  But  we  are  now,  naturally,  led  to  inquire  what  will 
be  the  confequence  when  the  value  of  p  is  neither  greater 
nor  lefs,  but  exactly  the  fame  as  given  from  the  forefaid 
equation  :  this  is  the  cafe  above  hinted  at  ;  'and  here  the 
body  will  continue  to  defeend  for  ever  in  a  fpiral,  yet 
never  fo  low  as  to  enter  within  the  circle  whofe  radius 

’  J  1  ~  '  -j-  1 

CD  is=  X  <z.  For,  if  the  contrary  were 

«+3  J 

poffible,  the  body,  at  its  arrival  to  the. circumference  of 
that  circle,  would  (becaufe  of  the  forefaid  equations)  not 
only  have  a  direction,  but  alfo  velocity  proper  to  retain 
it  therein  ;  which  cannot  be,  becaufe  the  parts  of  the  or¬ 
bit  on  either  fide  of  an  apfe  always  fimilar  to  each 
other. 

From  the  fame  equation,  the  value  of  the  limit  will 
alfo  be  given  when  the  angle  of  direction  CA b  is  obtufe, 
or  the  body  is  projected  upwards  : 

For  that  equation  (as  is  eafy  to  demonflrete)  admits  of 
two  different  roots,  or  values  of  p  ;  the  one  greater,  the 
other  lefs,  than  unity  :  whereof  the  former,  giving  CD 
(x)  lefs  than  C A,  is  to  be  taken  in  the  preceding  cafe, 
and  the  latter  (making  CD  greater  than  CA)  in  the  pre- 
fent.  And  t he  body  will,-  either,  continue  to  afcend  for 
ev®r,  or  come  to  an  apfe ,  and  from  thence  fall  to  the  cen¬ 
ter,  according  as  the  given  value  of  p  is  greater  or  lefs 


tFan  that  here  fpecified.  But  if  it  be  neither  greater  nor 
lefs,  but  exactly  the  fame,  then  the  body,  though  it  will 
hill  continue  to  afcend  for  ever  in  a  fpiral,  yet  it  can 
never  rife  fo  high  as  the  circumference  of  the  circle  whofe 

■1 

- - v-f  1 

radius  CD  is  —  1+^+iiL  I  y_a,  for  reafons  fimilar  to 

n  +  z  I 

thofe  already  delivered,  in  refpedt  to  the  preceding  cafe. 

FLUX'IVE,  adj.  Void  of  folidity. — Their  arguments 
are  as filuxive  as  liquor  fpiit  upon  a  table,  which  with  your 
finger  you  may  drain  as  you  will.  B.  Jonfon's  Dtficoveries. 

To  FLY,  pret.  flew  or  fled;  part,  fled  or  flown:  v.  n. 
[pleo^an,  Sax.  +0  fly  is  properly  to  ufe  mint's,  and  gives 
flciu  and  flown.  To  flee  is  to  efleape,  or  to  go  away,  plean 
Sax.  and  makes  fled.  They  are  now  confounded.]  To 
move  through  the  air  with  wings. — Fowl  that  may  fly 
above  theearth  in  theopen  firmament  of  heaven.  Gen.  i.  20. 
Ere  the  bat  hath  flown 

His  cloifter’d  flight.  Shakefpeare. 

To  pafs  through  the  air. — Man  is  born  unto  trouble, 
as  the  fparks  fly  upward.  Job,  v.— To  pafs  away,  with 
the  idea  of  fwiftnefs  or  efcape  : 

Ev’n  a  romance,  a  tune,  a  rhyme, 

Help  thee  to  pafs  the  tedious  time, 

Which  elfe  would  on  thy  hand  remain; 

Though  flown,  it  ne’er  looks  back  again.  Prior. 

To  pafsfwiftlv. — Earth  rolls  back  beneath  the  yTyffij  flee  d. 
Pope. 

The  fcouts  with  flying  fpeed 
Return,  and  through  the  city  fpread  the  news.  Dryden. 
To  move  with  rapidity  : 

As  ftriplings  whip  the  top  for  fport. 

On  the  fmooth  pavement  of  an  empty  court, 

The  wooden  engine  flies  and  whirls  about.  Dry  den. 

To  part  with  violence  : 

Hebaffas  heads,  to  fave  his  own,  made  fly  ; 

And  now,  the  fultan  to  preferve,  matt  die.  Waller. 

To  break,  to  fhiver;  to  bnrft  afunder  with  a  hidden 
explofion  : 

Behold,  a  frothy  fubftance  rife; 

Be  cautious,  off  vour  bottle  flies.  Swift. 

[Flean,  Sax.  /lichen,  Germ.]  To  run  away;  to  at¬ 
tempt  efcape.  [In  this  fenfe  the  verb  is  properly  to  fire, 
when  fled  is  formed  ;  but  the  following  examples  ffiew 
that  they  are  confounded  ;  and  they  are  confounded  ot- 
tener  in  the  prefent  than  in  the  preter  tenfe.]  Ye  ffiall 
flee,  as  yejlcd  from  before  the  earthquake.  Zcch.  xiv.  5. 
Abiathar  efcaped  and  filed  after  David.  1  Sam.  xxii.  20. 

What  wonder  if  the  kindly  beams  he  (lied. 

Reviv’d  the  drooping  arts  again  ; 

If  fcience  rais’d  her  head. 

And  foft  humanity,  that  from  rebellion  filed.  Dryden. 

He  oft  defir’d  to  fly  from  Ifrael’s  throne, 

And  live  in  fhades  with  her  and  love  alone.  Prior. 
I’ll  fly  from  fliepherds,  flocks,  and  flow’ry  plains ; 

From  fliepherds,  flocks,  and  plains,  I  may  remove, 
Forfake  mankind,  and  all  the  world,  but  love.  Pope. 

To  Fly  at.  To  fpring  with  violence  upon  ;  to  fall  on 
fuddenly. — No  honour,  no  fortune,  can  keep  a  marr  from 
being  miferable,  when  an  enraged  confcience  fliall  fily  at 
him,  and  take  him  by  the  throat.  South. 

To  Fly  in  the  face.  To  infult. — This  would  difeottrage 
anv  man  from  doing  you  good,  when  you  will  either  neg- 
left  him,  or  fly  in  hisfact  ;  and  he  muft  expedt  only  danger 
to  himfelf.  Swift.  To  adl  in  defiance  : 

Fly  in  nature’s  face  : — 

But  how,  if  nature  fly  in  my  face  firft 
Then  nature’s  the  aggreffor. 


Dry  den. 
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To  Fi.y  off.  To  revolt. 

The  traitor  Syphax 

Flew  off  at  once  with  his  Numidian  horfe.  Addijon. 

To  Fly  out.  To  burft  into  palTion. — Paflion  is  apt  to 
ruffle,  and  pride  will  flyout into  contumely  and  negleft. 
Collier  of  Friendfhip . 

How  eafv  is  a  noble  fpirit  difcern’d, 

Front  harflt  and  fulphurous  matter  that  flies  out 
In  contumelies,  makes  a  noife,  and  (links.  Ben  Jonfon. 

To  break  out  into  licence  : 

You  ufe  me  like  a  coni  fer  fpurr’d  and  rein’d  : 

If  I  flyout ,  my  fiercenefs  you  command.  Dryden. 

To  flirt  violently  from  any  direflion. — All  bodies, 
moved  circularly,  have  a  perpetual  endeavour  to  recede 
from  the  centre,  and  every  moment  would  fly  out  in  right 
lines,  if'  they  were  not  reftrained.  Bentley. 

Tolet¥\,X.  To  difcharge  : 

The  noifv  culverin,  o’ercharged,  lets  fly. 

And  butfts,  unaiming,  in  the  fended  (ky.  Granville. 

To  be  light  and  unencumbered  :  as  a  flying  camp. 

To  FLY,  v.  a.  To  fhun  ;  to  avoid  ;  to  decline  : 

Love  like  a  fltadow  flies,  when  fubflance  love  purfues  ; 
Purfuing  that  which  flies,  and  flying  what  purfues. 

Shakefpeare. 

To  refufe  aflociation  with. — Nature  flies  him  like  en¬ 
chanted  ground.  Dryden. 

Sleep  flies  the  wretcli ;  or  when  with  cares  opprefl, 

And  his  tofs’d  limbs  are  weary’d  into  red, 

Then  dreams  invade.  Juvenal. 

To  quit  by  flight : 

Dedalus,  to  fly  the  Cretan  fhore, 

His  heavy  limbs  on  jointed  pinions  bore,  • 

The  fird  who  fail’d  in  air.  Dryden. 

To  attack  by  a  bird  of  prey. — If  a  man  can  tame  this 
monfler,  and  with  her  fly  other  ravening  fowl,  and  kill 
them,  it  is  fomewhat  worth.  Bacon. — It  is  prdbable  that 
wms  originally  the  preterite  of yTp,  when  it  fignified 
volation,  and  fled  when  it  fignified  efcape  :  flown  fliould 
be  confined  likewife  to  volation  ;  but  thefe  diflindtions 
are  now  confounded.  There  appears  to  be  no  book  ex¬ 
cept  the  Scriptures  in  which  fly  and  flee  are  carefully  kept 
Separate. 

FLY,yi  [pleoje,  Sax.]  A  fmall  winged  infeiSl  of  many 
fpecies.  See  the  article  Musca,  and  correfponding  en¬ 
graving;  alfo  Entomology,  vol.  vi.  p.  824. 

As  flics  to  wanton  boys,  are  we  to  th’  gods  ; 

'They  kill  11s  for  their  fport.  Shakefpeare. 

To  heedlefs/Zifs  the  window  proves 
A  condant  death.  Thomfon's  Summer. 

FLY, /.  in  mechanics,  a  heavyweight  applied  to  cer¬ 
tain  machines,  to  regulate  their  motions,  as  in  a  jack  ;  or 
to  increafe  their  effedt,  as  in  the  coining  engine,  &c.  by 
means  of  which  the  force  of  the  power  is  not  only  pre- 
lerved,  but  equally  didributed  through  all  parts  of  the 
revolution.  The  fly  is  either  like  a  crofs,  with  weights 
at  the  ends  of  its-arms;  or  like  a  wheel  at  right-angles  to 
the  axis  of  motion.  It  maybe  applied  to  various  forts 
of  engines,  whether  moved  by  men,  horfes,  wind,  or  water  ; 
and  is  of  great  ufe  in  thofe  parts  of  an  engine  which  have  a 
quick  circular  motion,  and  where  the  power  or  refidance 
adts  unequally  in  the  different  parts  of  a  revolution.  In 
this  cafe  the  fly  becomes  a  moderator,  making  the  motion 
of  revolution  almoll  everywhere  equal.  That  part  of  a 
vane  which  points  how  the  wind  blows  is  alfo  called  afly. 

FLY-HO'NEYSUCKLE.  See  Halleria  and  Loni- 
cer  a. 

FLY  OR'CHIS.  See  Ophrys. 

7'o  I’LY'BLOW,  v.  a.  T  taint  with  flies  ;  to  fill  with 
maggots.— I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  he  defigns  to 
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play  tricks,  and  to  flyblow  my  words  to  make  others  dif- 
tade  them.  Stilling fleet . 

Like  a  flyblown  cake  of  tallow  ; 

Or  on  parchment,  ink  turn’d  yellow.  Swift. 

So  morning  infedts,  that  in  muck  begun, 

Shine,  buz,  and  flyblow,  in  the  fettingfun.  Pope. 

FLY'BOAT,_/i  A  kind  of  veffel  nimble  and  light  for 
failing. 

FLY'C  ATCHER,  f.  One  that  hunts  flies. — The  fwal- 
lovv  was  a  flycatcher  as  well  as  the  fpiner.  V Efl> ange. 

FLY'ER,  f.  One  that  flies  or  runs  away.  This  is 
written  more  frequently  flier  : 

He  grieves  fo  many  Britons  fhould  be  lod  ; 

Taking  more  pains,  when  he  beheld  them  yield, 

To  lave  the  fliers  than  to  win  the  field.  Waller. 

One  that  ufes  wings;  the  fly  of  a  jack.  In  architec¬ 
ture,  fuch  flairs  as  go  draight,  and  do  not  wind  round, 
nor  have  the  deps  made  tapering,  but  equally  broad  at 
both  ends.  Hence,  if  one  flight  do  not  rife  to  the  top  of 
the  dory,  & c.  there  is  a  broad  half  pace,  and  then  com¬ 
monly  another  fet  of  flyers. 

To  FLY'FISH,  v.n.  To  angle  with  a  hook  baited  with 
a  fly,  either  natural  or  artificial. — I  fliall  give  you  fome 
directions  for fly-fijhing.  IVatJbn. 

FLY-FLAP,  f.  Any  thing  to  flap  flies  with. — I  have 
a  fly-flop  here.  Congreve. 

FLY'ING,/'.  the  progreffive  motion  of  a  bird,  or  other 
animal,  through  the  air.  The  art  of  flying  has  beyn  at¬ 
tempted  by  feveral  perfons,  by  the  help  of  mechanics. 
Friar  Bacon  not  only  aflerts  the  poflibility  of  flying,  but 
affirms  that  he  himfelf  knew  how  to  make  a  machine  with 
which  a  matt  might  be  able  to  convey  himfelf  through 
the  air  like  a  bird  ;  and  further  adds,  that  it  had  been 
tried  with  fuccefs.  This  is  laid  to  have  confided  in  thet 
following  method;  viz.  in  a  couple  of  large  thin  hollow 
copper  globes,  exhaufled  of  air;  which  being  much 
lighter  than  air,  would  fuflain  a  chair  on  which  a  perfon 
might  fit.  Father  Francifco  Lana,  in  his  Prodromo,  pro- 
pofes  the  fame  thing,  as  his  own  thought.  He  computes, 
that  a  round  veflel  of  plate-hrafs,  fourteen  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter,  weighing  three  ounces  the  fquare  foot,  will  only 
weigh  1848  ounces  ;  whereas  a  quantity  of  air  of  the  fame 
bulk  will  weigh  near  2156  ounces  ;  fo  that  the  globe  will 
not  only  be  fudained  in  the  air,  but  will  carry  with  it 
a  weight  of  304  ounces  ;  and  by  increafing  the  fize  of  the 
globe,  the  thicknefs  of  the  metal  remaining  the  fame,  he 
adds,  a  veflel  might  be  made  to  carry  a  much  greater 
weight.  But  the  fallacy  is  obvious:  a  globe  of  the  di- 
ntenfions  lie  deferibes,  as  proved  by  Dr.  Hook,  would 
not  fuflain  the  preffure  of  the  air,  but  be  crufhed  inwards. 
Indeed  it  is  not  probable  that  fuch  a  globe  can  be  made 
of  a  thinnefs  fufficient  to  float  in  the  atmofphere  after  it 
is  exhaufled  of  air,  and  yet  be  flrong  enough  to  fuflain 
the  comprefling  force  of  the  atmofphere.  But  for  this 
purpofe  it  feems  that  the  globe  fliould  be  filled  with  an  air 
as  elaflic  or  flrong  as  the  atmofphere,  and  yet  be  very  much 
lighter;  fuch  as  that  lately  tiled  in  the  Mongolfiers  and 
balloons  ;  the  former  of  which  is  filled  with  common  air 
heated,  fo  as  to  be  more  elaflic,  and  lefs  heavy;  and  the 
latter  with  inflammable  air,  which  is  as  elaflic  as  the 
common  air,  with  only  about  one-tenth  of  its  weight.  And 
thus  the  idea  of  flying,  or  rather  floating,  in  the  air,  has 
been  realized  by  t he  moderns,  tifing  however  a  different 
fort  of  air.  See  Aerostation,  vol.  i.  p.  164 — 175. 

The  fame  author  deferibes  a  machine  for  flying,  invent¬ 
ed  by  the  Sieur  Befnier,  a  fmith  of  Sable,  in  the  county 
of  Main.  See  Philof.  Codec.  No.  1 .  By  the  foregoing 
method  however,  only  a  method  of  floating  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  like  a  log  floating  in  a  current ;  but  not  of  flying, 
which  confifls  in  moving  through  the  air,  independent  of 
any  current;  and  which  mu  A  be  effedled  by  fomething  ia 
the  nature  of  wings.  Attempts  of  this  kind  have  indeed 
been  made  by  feveral  perfons  j  but  it  does  not  appear  that 

any 
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any  of  them  have  been  attended  with  fuch  fuccefs  as  to 
induce  the  authors  of  thofe  attempts  to  make  them  nub- 
tic.  The  philofophers  of  king  Charles  the  fecond’s  reign 
were  much  bufied  about  this  art ;  and  the  celebrated  bi- 
fhop  Wilkins  was  fo  confident  of  fuccefs  in  it,  that  he  fays, 
he  does  not  queflion  but  in  future  ages  it  will  be  as  ufual 
to  hear  a  man  call  for  his  wings,  when  lie  is  going  a  jour¬ 
ney,  as  it  is  now  to  call  for  his  boots.  The  Itory  of  the 
flight  of  Daedalus  is  well  known. 

FLY'ING-BRIDGE,/.  See  Bridge. 

FLY'ING-FISH,  f.  a  name  given  by  Englifh  writers 
to  feveral  fpecies  of  fifli,  which  by  means  of  their  long 
tins,  have  a  method  of  keeping  themfelves  out  of  water 
a  confiderable  time.  See  Exoccetus,  and  the  corre- 
fponding  engraving,  p.  122,  of  this  volume. 

FLYING-PIN'ION,  f.  part  of  a  clock  having  a  fly  or 
fan  yvith  which  to  gather  the  air,  and  fo  bridle  the  rapidity 
of  the  clock’s  motion,  when  the  weight  defcends  in  the 
ftriking  part. 

F LYNT,  or  F lint,  in  mythology,  an  idol  worfhipped 
by  the  old  Saxons,  fo  called  becaufe  it  flood  on  a  large 
flint  ftone.  Scott. 

FO,  or  Foe,  the  name  of  the  prevailing  fed!  among  the 
Chinefe.  See  the  article  China,  vol.  iv.  p.  458. 

FO-HI,  the  fuppofed  founder  of  the  Chinefe  empire. 
See  China,  vol.  iv.  p.  436. 

FO-KIEN,  a  province  of  China,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  province  of  Tche-kiang,  on  the  eafl  by  the  Chinefe 
fea,  on  the  fouth  by  Quang-tong,  and  on  the  weft  by  Ki- 
ang-fi.  This  is  one  of  the  lead,  and  yet  one  of  the  richefl, 
provinces  of  the  empire  ;  its  fituation  is  commodious  for 
navigation  and  commerce,  the  climate  is  hot,  but  the  air 
is  very  pure  and  healthy.  As  part  of  it  borders  upon  the 
fea,  they  catch  great  quantities  of  fifli,  which  are  dried 
and  falted  in  order  to  be  carried  into  the  midland  provinces 
of  the  empire.  Its  fhores  are  very  uneven,  by  reafon  of 
the  number  and  variety  of  its  bays;  there  are  many  for- 
treffes  built  to  guard  thecoafts.  It  contains  nine  fou,  or 
cities  of  the  firft  rank,  and  fixty  hien,  or  cities  of  the  third 
rank;  among  the  nine  fou  is  reckoned  Tai-ouan,  capital 
of  the  ifland  of  Formofa.  Its  mountains,  by  the  induftry 
of  the  Chinefe,  are  almofl  every  where  difpofed  into  a 
kind  of  amphitheatres,  with  terraces  placed  one  above 
another,  and  all  covered  with  rice  ;  the  fields  are  all  wa¬ 
tered  by  great  rivers,  and  fprings  that  iflue  from  the  moun¬ 
tains,  which  the  hufbandmen  conduft  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  overflow  the  rice  whenever  they  pleafe,  as  it  grows 
beft  in  watery  ground  ;  they  have  the  fecret  of  railing  the 
water  to  the  top  of  the  higheft  mountains,  which  they  con¬ 
vey  from  one  mountain  to  another  by  pipes  of  bamboo, 
found  in  great  quantities  in  this  province.  The  province 
of  Fo-kien  abounds  with  every  thing  that  grows  in  mod 
other  provinces  of  ihe  empire  ;  the  commerce  which  the 
inhabitants  have  with  Japan,  the  Philippine  Iflands,  For- 
mofa,  Java,  Cambova,  Siam,  See.  renders  it  extremely 
rich.  They  havemufk,  precious  bones,  quickfilver,  fillc, 
hempen  cloth ,  calico,  fteel,  and  all  forts  of  utenfils, 
wrought  to  the  greateft  perfection  ;  and  they  import  from 
other  countries,  cloves,  cinnamon,  pepper,  fandal-wood, 
amber,  coral,  and  many  other  commodities  of  this  nature. 
Its  mountains  are  covered  with  trees  fit  for  building  of* 
ihips ;  they  have  mines  of  lead  and  iron;  and  it  is  fup¬ 
pofed  they  have  alfo  gold  and  filver,  but  it  is  forbidden 
to  dig  for  thefe  under  pain  of  death.  Every  city  has  its 
particular  dialed],  which  is  very  incommodious  to  travel¬ 
lers.  Fou-tcheou  is  the  capital. 

FOAL,  f.  fpola,  Sax.]  The  offspring  of  a  mare,  or 
other  bead  of  burthen.  Thecuftom  is  to  ufe  colt  fora 
young  horfe,  and  foal  or  filly  fora  young  mare  ;  but  there 
was  not  originally  any  fuch  diflinction. — Twenty  fhe-aifes 
and  ten  foals.  Gen.  xxxii.  15. 

Alfo  flew  his  deed. 

And  with  his  winged  heels  did  tread  the  wind, 

As  he  had  been  'Afoul  of  Pegafus’s  kind  Spenfer. 

Te  FOAL,  v.  a.  To  bring  forth.  Uftdof  marts ; 
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Such  colts  as  are 

Of  generous  race,  draight  when  they  firft  are  foal’d , 

Walk  proudly.  May. 

To  FO  AL,  v.  n.  To  be  difburthened  of  the  foetus. — 
About  September  take  your  mares  into  the  hotife,  where 
keep  them  ’till  they  foal.  Mortimer. 

FOAM,/!  [pam.  Sax.]  The  white  fubdanre  which 
agitation  or  fermentation  gathers  on  the  top  oj  liquors  ■ 
froth;  fpume. — The  foam  upon  the  water.  Hof.  x.  7. 

Whitening  down  their  mody  tinftur’d  dream 
Defcends  the  billowy/wz/zz.  Thomfon. 

To  FOAM,  v.  n.  To  froth  ;  to  gather  foam.  —  Caefar 
fell  down  in  the  market-place,  and  foam’d  At  mouth,  and 
was  fpeechlefs.  Shakefpeare. 

To  Pallas  high  the  foaming  bowl  he  crowned, 

And  fprinkled  large  libations  on  the  ground.  Pope, 
Upon  a  foaming  horfe 

There  follow’d  draight  a  man  of  royal  port.  Rowe. 

To  be  in  rage;  to  be  violently  agitated. — He  foamttk} 
and  gnafheth  with  his  teeth.  Mark  ix.  18. 

FO'AMY,  adj.  Covered  with  foam  ;  frothy: 

Behold  how  high  the  foamy  billows  ride  1 

The  winds  and  waves  are  on  the  juder  fide.  Dryden. 

FOB,  f.  [ fuppe ,  fupfacke,  Germ.]  A  fmall  pocket  5 
generally  applied  to  that  which  is  ufed  for  a  watch. — . 
Who  picked  a  fob  at  holding  forth.  Hudibras. 

When  were  the  dice  with  more  profufion  thrown  ? 

The  well-fill’d  fob,  not  empty’d  now  alone.  Dryden. 

To  FOB,  v.  a.  [ fuppen ,  Germ.]  To  cheat;  to  trick; 
to  defraud. — Shall  there  be  a  gallows  danding  in  England 
when  thou  art  king,  and  refolution  thus  fobb’d as  it  is  with 
the  ruby  curb  of  old  father  antic  the  law.  Shakefpeare. 

To  Fob  off.  To  lliift  oh’;  to  put  afide  with  an  artifice  ; 
to  delude  by  a  trick.  —  Being  a  great  lover  of  country 
fports,  I  abfolutely  determined  not  to  be  a  minider  0 i 
flute,  nor  to  be  fobb’d  off  with  a  garter.  Addifon. 

Thefe  will  not  be  fobb’d  off  fo, 

They  mud  have  wealth  and  power  too.  Hudibras. 

FO'CA,  an  ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the  coad  of 
Guinea,  and  the  mouth  of  tire  river  Calbari,  with  a  town 
of  the  fame  name,  called  Wyndorp  by  the  Dutch. 
FO'CAGE,/  [ focariu??i,  Lat.]  Hearth-money. 
FOCA'I,  a  town  of  Egypt:  twenty  miles  north  of 
AbtuGirge. 

FO'CAL ,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  focus.  See  Focus. — 
Schelhammer  demandeth  whether  the  convexity  or  con¬ 
cavity  of  the  drum  collects  rays  into  a  focal  point,  or  feat- 
ters  them.  Derham. 

FO'CALE ,/.  in  old  records,  firewood,  fuel. 
FOCHA'BERS,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Banff,  near  the  river  Spey,  with  a  magnificent  feat  of  the 
duke  of  Gordon  :  eighteen  miles  wed  of  Band',  and  eight 
ead  of  Elgin. 

FOCHE'A  NO'VA,  a  feaport  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
in  the  province  of  Natolia,  fituated  on  the  Gulf  of  Smyr¬ 
na,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hermus,  near  which  the  Turkifh 
fleet  was  defeated  by  the  Venetians,  in  the  year  1650: 
thirty-two  miles  fouth- fouth- wed  of  Pergamo,  and  twenty- 
eight  north-wed  of  Smyrna.  Lat.  38.  44.  N.  Ion.  44.  25. 
E.  Ferro. 

FO'CI, /.  [plural  of  focus.']  The  two  points  of  ccn- 
vergency  in  the  axis  of  a  curve  or  lens. 

FO'CIL,  J\  \_focile,  Fr.  ]  The  greater  or  lefs  bone  be¬ 
tween  the  knee  and  ankle,  or  elbow  and  wrid. — The  frac¬ 
ture  was  of  both  the  focils  of  the  left  leg.  Wifeman. 

To  FO'CILLATE,  v.  n.  [ focillatum ,  Lat.]  To  refrefb, 
cheridi,  nourifh. 

FO'CILLATION,  f  [focillo,  Lat.]  Comfort;  fup- 
port.  Not  ufed. 

FO'CUS,/.  [Lat.]  The  point  of  union  or  coincidence 
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c?  many  lines,  rays,  &c.  A  fire-hearth.  In  phyfiology, 
a  point  in  the  mefentery,  from  whence  tit e  origin  of  fevers 
were  derived  by  'lie  ancients.  In  common  fpeech,  any 
point  or  center  of  motion  or  aCtion. — In  no  cafe  can  his 
majefty  permit  that  Swedilh  Pomerania  Ihall  become 
either  the  focus,  or  the  theatre  of  war.  King  of  Pruffa's  De¬ 
claration,  1805. 

FO'CUS, /;  in  geometry  and  the  conic  feCtions,  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  certain  points  in  the  ellipfe,  hyperbola,  and  pa¬ 
rabola,  where  the  rays  reflected  from  all  parts  of  thefe 
curves  concur  or  meet ;  that  is,  rays  ifluing  from  a  lumi¬ 
nous  point  in  the  one  focus,  and  falling  on  all  points  of 
the  curves,  are  reflected  into  the  other  focus,  or  into  the 
line  diredted  to  the  other  focus,  viz.  into  the  other  focus 
in  the  ellipfe  and  parabola,  and  direCtly  from  it  in  the  hy¬ 
perbola.  Which  is  tbereafonof  the  name  focus,  or  burn¬ 
ing-point.  Hence,  as  the  one  focus  of  the  parabola  is  at 
an  infinite  diftance  ;  and  confequently  all  rays  drawn  front 
it,  to  any  finite  part  of  the  curve  about  the  vertex,  are 
parallel  to  one  another;  therefore  if  rays  from  the  fun, 
or  any  other  objeCt  fo  diftant  as  that  thofe  rays  may  be 
accounted  parallel,  fall  upon  the  curve  of  a  parabola  or 
concave  fur  face  of  a  paraboloidal  figure,  thofe  rays  will 
all  be  reflected  into  its  focus. — See  Conic  Sections, 
vol.  v.  p.  77. 

FO'CUS,/.  in  optics,  is  a  point  in  which  feveral  rays 
meet,  and  are  collected,  after  being  either  reflected  or  re- 
fraCted.  It  is  fo  called,  becaufe  the  rays  being  here 
brought  together  and  united,  their  force  and  effeCt  are 
increafed,  infomuch  as  to  be  able  to  burn;  and  therefore 
it  is  that  bodies  are  placed  in  this  point  to  be  burnt,  or 
to  fhew  the  effeCt  of  burning  glalTes  or  mirrors.  It  is  to 
be  obferved,  in  practice,  that  the  focus  is  notan  abfolute 
point,  but  a  fpace  of  fome  fmall  breadth,  over  which 
the  rays  are  fcattered  ;  owing  to  the  different  nature  and 
refrarigibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  and  to  the  imperfec¬ 
tions  in  the  figure  of  the  lens,  &c.  However,  the  fmaller 
the  fpace  is,  the  better  or  the  nearer  to  perfection  the 
machine  approaches.  Huygens  (hews  that  the  focus  of 
a  lens  convex  on  both  Tides,  has  its  breadth  equal  to  five- 
eighths  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  lens. — See  Optics. 

FOCSA'NI,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Molda¬ 
via,  on  the  Milcou  :  fifty-four  miles  weft-north-weft  of 
Galatz. 

FOD'DER,y.  [po^pe,  Sax.]  Dry  food  ftored 

tip  for  cattle  againft  winter  : 

Of  grafs  and  fodder  thou  defraud’d  the  dams. 

And  of  their  mothers  dugs  the  ftarving  lambs.  Dryden. 

To  FOD'DER,  v.  a.  To  feed  with  dry  food. — Natural 
earth  is  taken  from  juft  under  the  turf  of  the  beft  pafture 
ground,  in  a  place  that  has  been  well  foddered  on.  Evelyn. 

From  winter  keep, 

Well  fodder'd  in  the  ftalls,  thy  tender  fheep.  Dryden. 

FOD'DERER,/.  He  who  fodders  cattle. 

FODERTO'RIUM,y.  in  old  records,  forage,  a  provi- 
fion  of  fodder. 

FO'DIENT,  adj.  [ ' fodio ,  Lat.  to  dig.]  Digging. 

FODI'NA,/.  [Latin.]  A  mine,  a  quarry. 

FODI'NA, {fodio,  Lat.  to  dig.]  The  labyrinth  of  the 
ear. 

FO'DUS,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  Palatinate  of  Kami- 
niec  :  fifty-four  miles  north  of  Kaminiec. 

FOD'WAR,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Danube,  op- 
polite  Colocza. 

FOE,  J'.  [pah,  Sax.  fae,  Scot.]  An  enemy  in  war. — 
He  fought  great  battles  with  his  lavage  foe.  Spenfer. — A 
perfecutor ;  an  enemy  in  common  life. — Make  good  of 
bad,  and  friends  of  foes.  Shakefpeare . 

Thy  defeCts  to  know, 

Make  ufe  of  every  friend  and  every  foe.  Pope. 

An  opponent ;  an  illwiflier. — He  that  confiders  and  en¬ 
quires  into  the  reafon  of  things,  is  counted  a  foe  to  re¬ 
ceived  dodrines.  Watts. 
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To  FOE,  v.  a.  To  be  a  foe  to. — Sith  in  his  powre  flte 
was  to  foe  or  friend.  Spenfer. 

FO'E-PETO W'N  E-HOTUN,  a  town  of  Chinefe  Tar. 
tary  :  fixteen  miles  north  of  Petoune-Hotun. 

FO'EMAN,  f.  Enemy  in  war ;  antagonist  An  objolete 
word  : 

What  valiant  foemen,  like  to  autumn’s  corn, 

Have  we  mow’d  down  in  top  of  all  their  pride  !  Shah  f pear e. 

FCE'MINA,/]  [Lat.  fignifying  a  female.]  The  ful- 
phurof  the  old  chemifts. 

FCE'MUND’s  LAKE,  a  lake  of  Norway,  thirty  miles 
long,  and  from  two  to  five  wide,  130  miles  north  of 
Chriftiana. 

FCE'MUND’s  RIVER,  a  river  which  rifes  in  a  lake  of 
the  fame  name  in  Denmark,  and  runs  into  lake  Wenner, 
near  Carlftadt,  in  Sweden. 

FCE'NERATED,  adj.  {feenus,  Lat.]  Put  out  to  ufury. 

Scott.  Not  much  ufed. 

FCENE R  A'-T ION,  f.  [feenus,  Lat.]  The  aCt  of  putting 
out  money  to  ufury  ;  the  profit  arifing  from  money  at 
ufe.  Scott.  Not  much  ufed. 

FCENI'CULUM,y  in  botany.  See  Anethum,  Crith- 
mum,  Pimpinella,  Seseli,  and  Sison. 

FCENS  (La),  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Beira  :  one  league  and  a  half  north-eaft  of  Vifeu. 

FCE'NUM  BURGUN'DICUM.  See  Medicago. 

FCE'NUM  GREE'CUM.  See  Ononis,  Trifolium, 
and  T rigonella. 

FCETIFER'OUS,  adj.  [ foetus ,  young,  and  fero,  Lat. 
to  bear.]  Fruitful;  producing  fruit.  Not  much  ufed. 

FCE'TIFER,  adj.  [feetus,  young,  and  facio,  Lat.  to 
make.]  Making  fruitful.  Little  ufed. 

FOE'SIUS,  or  Foes  (Anutius),  a  learned  phyfician, 
born  at  Metz,  in  1526.  After  ftudying  philofophy  and 
phyfic  at  Paris,  and  taking  his  degree  of  doCtor,  he  re- 
turned  to  his  own  country,  where  he  praClifed,  during 
forty  years,  with  great  reputation.  He  firft  publilhed, 
in  1560,  a  Latin  verfion,  with  copious  commentaries,  of 
the  fecond  book  of  Flippocrates  on  epidemics;  which 
was  followed  by  his  (Economia  Hippocratis,  an  alphabe¬ 
tical  explanation  of  all  the  terms,  efpecially  the  more  ob- 
feure  ones,  ufed  by  that  writer.  The  reputation  he  ac¬ 
quired  by  thefe  performances  caufed  him  to  be  folicited 
to  give  a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Hippocrates. 
For  thispurpofe  he  collated  various  manuferipts,  added 
a  new  verfion  and  commentaries,  and  at  length  publilhed. 
Opera  omnia  Hippocratis  qua  fuperfunt,  a  vols.  folio, 
Francf.  1595.  Thisedition  is  much  fuperior  to  all  which 
had  preceded,  and  the  author  is  reckoned  by  the  learned 
Huet  one  of  the  beft  tranftators  from  the  Greek.  He 
likewife  publilhed  Pharmacopoeia  Mcdicamentorum  omnium 
qua  hodie  in  officinis  extant,  1561,  8vo.  He  died  in  1596. 

FCE'TOR,/.  [faeteo, ,  Lat.  to  ftink.]  A  ftink  or  ill  fa- 
vour  ;  any  fetid  effluvia. 

FCE'TUS,  f.  [Latin,  from  feo,  to  bring  forth.]  The 
child  in  the  womb  after  it  is  perfectly  formed ,  It  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  young  of  all  viviparous  animals  whilft  in  the 
womb;  and  of  all  oviparous  animals  before  they  are 
hatched. — See  thearticle  Conception,  vol.  v.  p.  4-12, 
and  the  correfponding  Engraving  ;  alfo  Anatomy  of  the 
Gravid  Uterus,  vol.  i.  p.  641-632. 

FOG,  f.  [fog,  Dan.  a  ftorm.]  A  thick  mill;  a  moift 
denfe  vapour  near  the  furface  of  the  land  or  water. — Left, 
fer  mills  and  fogs  than  thofe  which  covered  Greece  with 
fo  long  darknefs,  prefent  great  alterations  in  the  fun  and 
moon.  Raleigh. 

Fly,  fly,  prophane  fogs!  far  hence  fly  away; 

Taint  not  the  pure  dreams  of  the  fpringing  day 

With  your  dull  influence  :  it  is  tor  you 

To  fit  and  fcoule  upon  night’s  heavy  brow.  Crafhato. 

The  offenfive  fmell  which  ufually  accompanies  the  fogs 
of  London,  and  the  vapours  arifing  from  fens  and  boggy 
places,  is  fuppofed  to  arife  from  the  impure  water  being 
r  6T  decompofedj 
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decompofed,  and  the  nafcent  hydrogen  fo  readily  blended 
with  azof,  as  to  prothice  ammonia. 

The  mod  extraordinary  fog,  of  which  we  have  any  ac. 
count  in  hidory,  occurred  in  the  month  of  June  1783. 
Of  this  the  following  datement  is  given  by  M.  Toaldo, 
of  Padua,  in  the  Journal  de  Phyjique :  “Two  particular 
phenomena  are  to  be  noticed,  as  having  accompanied 
this  remarkable  fog,  viz.  exceffive  rain,  and  violent  thun¬ 
der.  On  the  morning  of  the  iSth  of  June,  after  a  dorm, 
which  had  been  preceded  by  feveral  others,  the  fun  ap¬ 
peared  extremely  pale  through  the  fog,  which  now  filled 
the  whole  atmofphere.  This  fog  became  dill  more  con- 
denfed  the  following  days  ;  and  was  not  diffipated  by  the 
winds,  nor  even  by  the  dorm  of  the  26th  in  the  morning, 
accompanied  by  a  great  deal  of  thunder,  which  was  heard 
all  along  the  direction  of  the  mountains  from  one  fea  to 
the  other.  This  fog  dill  exided  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
and  feemed  to  become  thicker,  at  lead  at  certain  hours. 
It  did  not  prevent  the  fun  or  dars  of  the  fird  magnitude 
from  being  feen,  except  in  the  lower  part  of  the  horizon. 
People  could  look  at  the  fun  without  being  incommoded, 
and  without  ufing  coloured  or  fmoked  glafs.  It  appeared 
of  different  colours,  according  to  the  kind  of  rays  which 
the  difference  in  the  denfity  of  the  fog  fud'ered  to  pafs. 
As  the  yellow  and  red,  being  the  dronged,  were  thofe 
which  pierced  it  oftened,  the  fun  appeared  like  a  ball  on 
fire,  or  of  a  blood  colour  ;  which  gave  occafion  to  many 
fanciful  people,  whofe  imaginations  were  heated,  to  think 
,  they  faw  there,  as  in  the  clouds,  the  figures  of  men  and 
animals.  Very  often  the  fun,  in  the  higher  part  of  the 
atmofphere,  feemed  pale  and  white  by  the  abfence  of  fe¬ 
veral  coloured  rays  ;  and  he  appeared  red  when  he  was 
lower,  becaufe  his  rays  then  palfed  through  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  the  atmofphere.  The  dars  were  often  vifible  at 
noon-day  through  the  fog. 

“  That  it  may  not  be  imagined  that  this  phenomenon 
is  new  in  the  world,  I  diall  give  a  (hort  account  of  thofe 
obferved  formerly,  analogous  to  it.  But  it  will  fird  be 
proper  to  fay  a  few  words  refpedting  the  caufe  of  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  fog,  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  came  from 
Sicily  and  Calabria,  where  there  were  violent  earthquakes. 
We  know,  by  the  accounts  given,  that  the  heavens  in 
thofe  countries  appeared  cloudy  after  the  great  (hocks, 
which  may  be  readily  believed  when  we  confider  the  im- 
menfe  exhalations  that  mud  have  been  difperfed  through¬ 
out  the  atmofphere.  In  the  month  of  June  the  fouth- 
ead  winds  prevailed  throughput  all  our  country.  Thefe 
winds  at  Venice  are  called  Foriani,  becaufe  they  fird  take 
place  on  this  fide  of  the  gulf.-  It  is  very  probable  that 
thefe  winds,  truverfing  that  part  of  the  atmofphere,  may 
have  carried  with  them  a  large  mafs  of  exhalations,  which, 
being  dopped  by  the  chain  of  the  Alps,  difperfed  them- 
felves  in  Lombardy,  and  occupied  even  the  Alps,  which 
people,  with  adonifhment,  beheld  red,  or  of  different  co¬ 
lours,  according  to  the  polition  of  the  fun  and  of  theob- 
ierver.  It  does  not  appear  that  thefe  exhalations  arofe 
from  our  territory,  which  was  not  feen  to  fmoke,  as  is  ge¬ 
nerally  the  cafe  in  the  time  of  a  fog ;  but  it  proceeded 
downwards ,  as  if  it  had  fallen  from  the  atmofphere.  It 
was  not  feen  to  touch  the  earth,  except  when,  by  an  op¬ 
tical  illufion,  the  nebulous  dratum,  by  being  lengthened, 
appeared  united  with  the  fenfible  horizon.  It  occafioned 
no  hurt,  therefore,  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  it  is  faid 
only  that  it  bladed  the  olives  and  vines  a  little  on  the 
elevated  grounds.  If  any  differed  in  the  flat  country, 
the  caufe  may  be  afcribed  to  the  rains  which  took  place 
at  the  time  when  they  were  in  bloom. 

“  If  this  fog  arofe,  as  I  have  faid,  from  exhalations  dif- 
engaged  at  the  time  of  earthquakes,  it  mud  have  been 
dry,  and  mud  have  contained  abundance  of  earthy,  fiery, 
mineral  particles,  with  a  great  deal  of  inflammable  air  and 
electric  fire.  To  thefe  may  be  afcribed  the  frequent 
thunder  which  took  place,  efnecially  towards  the  middle 
of  the  month.  The  thunder  in  general  made  dreadful 
ravage,  burning  houfes,  and  dedroying  men  and  animals. 


Letters  from  Hungary  date,  that,  after  feveral  dtocks  of 
an  earthquake,  the  city  of  Kremnitz  was  fet  on  fire  by 
lightning.  The  fame  fate  was  apprehended  for  Vicenza 
on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  the  repeated  claps  of  thunder 
being  fo  viol*  nt.  Five  or  fix  houfes  were  that  day  dtuck 
by  the  lightning,  which  occafioned  confiderable  damage. 
The  lightning  fell  alfo  in  about  a  dozen  different  places 
in  the  neighbourhood,  particularly  in  the  mountains.” 

The  fame  fog  is  accurately  defcribed  by  M.  De  Lama- 
non,  of  the  National  Inditute  at  Paris  ;  who  differs  in 
opinion  from  M.  Toaldo,  as  to  its  caufe.  His  datement 
is  as  follows:  “  When  this  fog,  which  may  be  called  an 
eledtric  fog,  began  to  appear,  I  was  at  Sallon  de  Crau,  in 
Provence.  In  order  to  free  my  neighbours  from  uneafi- 
nefs  as  much  as  podible,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  M.  Artaud, 
editor  of  the  Courier  d’ Avignon,  in  which,  after  fpeaking 
of  the  nature  of  the  fog,  I  faid  it  would  be  dedroyed  by 
the  dorms  that  would  enfue.  The  event  fully  judified 
the  predidtion.  Having  learned  from  the  public  papers 
that  this  phenomenon  was  not  local,  but  almod  general 
throughout  Europe,  I  made  new  obfervations,  and  tra- 
verfed  the  highed  Alps  of  Provence,  Dauphiny,  and  Pied¬ 
mont ;  and,  during  the  courfe  of  my  travels,  collected  in¬ 
formation  refpedting  the  fog,  and  the  effedfs  of  the  thun¬ 
der.  But  before  I  offer  that  explanation  of  the  pheno¬ 
menon,  which  appears  to  me  mod  probable,  let  me  en¬ 
deavour  to  give  an  accurate  defcription  of  it. 

“  In  almod  all  countries  the  fog  was  preceded  by  a 
dorm.  It  began  the  fame  day  at  places  very  remote  from 
each  other ;  as  Paris,  Sallon,  Turin,  Padua,  &c.  where 
it  appeared,  for  the  fird  time,  on  the  18th  of  June.  M. 
Senebier  wrote  to  the  count  de  Saluces,  prefident  of  t he 
Academy  of  Turin,  that  the  fog  was  obferved  at  Geneva 
on  the  17th  ;  and  it  began  at  Grenoble  on  the  21  d.  A 
north  wind  prevailed  in  feveral  places  when  the  fog  began  ; 
and  in  other  places,  where  it  began  the  fame  day,  a  fouth 
wind  prevailed.  The  fog,  after  having  ceafed,  re-ap¬ 
peared  in  fome  places  by  the  north  wind  ;  in  others,  by 
an  ead,  wed,  or  fouth,  wind.  The  atmofphere  was  not 
every  where  equally  dry.  At  Sallon  I  obferved  that  it 
did  not  make  La! ts  enter  into  deliquefcence  ;  did  not  raife 
the  hygrometer;  did  not  prevent  evaporation  from  being 
abundant ;  and  did  not  even  tarnifh  glafs  which  I  expofed 
to  it.  The  fait- pits  at  Hyeres,  in  Provence,  crydallifed 
a  fortnight  fooner  than  ufual  by  the  eft'efil  of  the  fog. 
Mefl'rs.  Toaldo  and  Senebier  obferved,  the  one  at  Padua 
and  the  other  at  Geneva,  that  the  hygrometer  did  not 
reach  the  point  which  denotes  humidity.  In  the  Champ>- 
faur  of  Dauphiny,  and  at  Turin,  the  fog  was  fometimes 
h  u  mid. 

“  The  fun,  which  was  never  feen  but  through  the  fog,, 
appeared  very  pale  in  the  day-time  ;  of  a  blood-red  co¬ 
lour  at  riling,  and  dill  more  (o  at  fetting.  At  Sallon  the 
fog  .fometimes  diffufed  a  very  difagreeable  fmell,  difficult 
to  be  determined,  and  which  fome  believed  to  be  fulphu- 
reous.  This  bad  fmell  was  perceived  in  other  places. 
It  was  hurtful  to  the  eyes.  At  Sallon,  perfons  whofe 
lungs  were  weak,  found  difagreeable  effedds  from  it.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Champfaur  informed  me  that  feveral 
people  in  that  neighbourhood  had  violent  pains  in  the 
head  ;  and  that,  in  general,  they  lod  their  appetite.  In 
Lower  Provence,  Languedoc,  and  other  places,  the  fog 
ripened  the  corn,  and  was  favourable  to  the  harved.  The 
peafants  beheld,  with  the  greated  fatisfaftion,  t he  effedt 
of  the  fog  on  their  crops  ;  and  yet  were  afraid  of  it.  In 
Upper  Dauphiny,  and  at  Turin,  it  blighted  feveral  fields 
of  wheat,  and  rendered  copper  buttons  green.  In  other 
places  it  dried  the  plants.  At  Padua,  Turin,  Paris,  Sal¬ 
lon,  Grenoble,  the  barometer  remained  almod  always  da- 
tionary  at  the  point  which  denotes  its  mean  date. 

“  There  were  fome  days  remarkably  warm  ;  bur,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  the  months  of  June  and  July  were  almod  every 
where  lefs  warm  than  ufual.  That  year  there  was  no 
fummeron  the  high  mountains  of  Provenceand  Dauphiny, 
where  the  fltepherds  of  the  plains  of  Crau  and  Camargue 
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fend  annually  numerous  flocks.  There  were  every  where 
florins  of  rain  ;  and  after  thefe  ftorms  the  fog  fometimes 
increafed,  but  mod  frequently  was  diminifhed.  During 
the  whole  time  of  the  fog,  an  eleiSlric  machine  I  had  at 
Sallon  emitted  few  or  no  fparks.  A  philofophic  friend 
at  Sorgues,  near  Avignon,  wrote  to  me,  that  his  eleftro- 
meter  always  indicated  a  great  deal  of  electricity  in  the 
atmofphere. 

“  On  the  4th  of  July,  at  five  in  the  morning,  M.  Nico¬ 
las,  phvfician  at  Grenoble,  and  M.  Plana,  apothecary, 
took  four  meafures  of  fog  and  mixed  them  with  twomea- 
fures  of  nitrous  air:  the  abforption  was  one-fourth,  and 
nothing  remained  but  a  gas,  in  which  a  candle  became  ex¬ 
tinguished  feveral  times.  Atmofpheric  air  generally  con¬ 
tains  nearly  one-third  of  pure  air  (oxygen  gas),  and  two- 
thirds  of  mephitic  air  (azotic  gas).  Fontana’s  eudiome¬ 
ter  gave  the  fame  refult  on  the  7th  of  July  :  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  parts  of  atmofpheric  air,  thirty-two  were  abforbed. 
The  air  of  the  fog,  mixed  with  inflammable  (hydrogen) 
gas,  did  not  prevent  it  from  exploding  when  a  lighted  ta¬ 
per  was  prefented  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle  in  which  it 
was  contained, 

“  Almoft  all  thofe  who  have  fpoken  of  this  fog  fay  that 
it  was  low.  When  I  was  on  the  top  of  Mount  Ventoux, 
however,  nearly  1040  toifes  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  I 
faw  it  far  above  me.  M.  Senebier  fays,  in  his  letter  to 
count  de  Saluces,  that  it  was  feen  in  the  Alps  at  an  ele¬ 
vation  greater  than  that  of  Mount  Saleve,  which  rifes  601 
toifes  above  the  fea.  On  the  226  of  September  1783,  I 
afcended  the  higheft  Alps  of  Dauphiny,  to  the  height  of 
1660  toifes  above  the  fea.  The  (hepherds,  who  ferved 
me  as  guides,  all  allured  me  that  this  fog  had  palled  over 
thefe  mountains.  The  lowed  part  of  the  fog  was  the 
tliickeft  and  dried.  I  allured  myfelf  of  this  by  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  borders  of  the  fea  to  the  fummits  of  the 
highed  mountains. 

“  It  is  probable,  according  to  every  account,  that  this 
fog  overfpread  almod  all  Europe,  the  iflands  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  and  a  part  of  Africa.  It  covered  the  w'hole 
Adriatic  Sea,  but  extended  only  to  the  didance  of  one 
hundred  leagues  on  the  ocean.  It  was  properly  a  conti¬ 
nental  fog.  The  thunder  which  attended  it  occafioned 
great  devadation.  In  Provence  and  Dauphiny  alone  it 
killed  nearly  fixty  perfons,  and  a  great  number  of  animals. 
1  have  found  no  indance  of  its  falling  and  doing  mifchief 
in  places  higher  than  450  toiles  above  the  level  of  the  fea. 

“  Several  philofophers  adopted  the  opinion  of  the  po¬ 
pulace,  and  conlidered  this  fog  as  a  natural  effetd  of  the 
earthquake  which  laid  wade  Sicily  and  a  part  of  Calabria. 
Toaldo  thought  that  all  thefe  exhalations  were  brought 
from  Calabria  and  Sicily  by  tire  winds  which  "blew  from 
the  fouthward  :  but  this  refpedlable  philofopher,  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote,  did  not  know  that  the  fog  was  almod 
general  throughout  Europe.  Befides,  the  earthquakes  in 
Calabria  and  Sicily  took  place  chiefly  in  February,  and 
the  fog  did  not  appear  till  the  middle  of  June  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  till  more  than  four  months  after.  In  my  opinion, 
then,  this  fog  was  not  occafioned  by  the.  earthquakes  of 
Calabria  and  Sicily  ;  but  the  fog  and  thefe  earthquakes, 
as  well  as  thofe  which  we  are  allured  took  place  in  Ice¬ 
land,  had  a  common  caufe,  which  produced  different  ef¬ 
fects  according  as  they  were  modified  by  circumflances 
and  the  nature  of  the  places.  Let  us  now  fearch  for  this 
caufe;  we  (hall  find  it  in  the  annals  of  meteorology,  and 
nothing  is  necedary  but  to  didinguifl)  it. 

“  I  have  given  it  as  my  opinion,  that  the  conflitution 
cf  the  atmofphere  depends  chiefly  on  the  nature  and  form 
of  the  ground,  and  that  the  revolutions  of  the  air  are  fub- 
jebl  to  the  revolutions  of  the  earth,  over  which  they  have 
an  influence  in  their  turn.  If  we  confider  the  different 
bodies  or  fubftancesof  which  that  part  of  theearth  knowjr 
to  us  is  compofed,  we  {hall  fee  that,  notwithftanding  their 
apparent  reft,  they  all  obey  an  inteftinal  motion  ;  and  that 
this  motion  gives  continual  rife  to  new  compolitions  and 
combinations,  the  connexion  of  which  efcapes  us,,  but 


which  neverthelefs  exiff.  The  remains  of  animals  and 
vegetables  ftill  diftinguifhabie,  and  which  occupy  formtch 
room  in  our  globe;  the  acids  which  attack  them  ;  the 
aeriform  fluids  difengaged  from  them  ;  the  metals  and 
pyrites  brought  to  perfection,  or  decoinpofed  ;  the  fires 
Separated,  or  collected  ;  the  fermentations  and  efferve- 
fcences ;  in  a  word,  the  innumerable  decompofitions  and 
recompofitions  of  all  the  parts,  of  the  earth,  furnifh  abun¬ 
dance  of  fubtle  matter,  which,  by  its  levity,  difengagesitfelf 
at  the  furface  of  the  globe,  cannot,  in  certain  circum- 
ftances,  refill  the  gravity  of  the  air,  and  rifes  fometimes  to 
the  fummit  of  the  atmofphere.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
rains  which  fall,  moift:  fogs,  and  feveral  other  caufes, 
make  a  part  of  the  water,  which  detaches  itfelf  from  the 
air,  to  penetrate  the  earth,  and  to  combine  with  the  fub- 
ftance  of  thefe  exhalations.  It  is  afterwards,  in  part,  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  external  heat,  or  repelled  by  the  heat  of 
the  earth  itfelf ;  but  it  never  returns  to  the  atmofphere 
as  pure  as  it  was  when  it  iffiied  from  it.  It  carries  with 
it  a  great  part  of  that  fubtle  matter  of  which  I  have  fpo¬ 
ken  ;  and  it  is  this  afterwards  which  produces  lightning, 
and  almoft  all  fiery  meteors.  There  is  then  a  continual 
communication  from  the  earth  to  the  atmofphere,  and 
from  the  atmofphere  to  the  earth.  The  greater  part  of 
thefe  exhalations,  in  general,  is  fpecifically  heavier  than 
the  atmofpheric  air  ;  and,  if  they  are  not  impregnated  with 
acertain  quantity  of  water,  they  cannot  quit  the  earth. 
They  muff  neceflarily  be  there  collected,  and  accumulate 
to  a  greater  or  lefs  depth  in  the  time  of  great  droughts. 

“  Let  us  now  confult  our  regifters,  and  thofe  of  differ¬ 
ent  obfervers,  and  we  {hall  fee  that  there  had  prevailed, 
at  lead  for  nine  years,  an  extreme  drought,  not  only  in 
Europe,  but  alfo  in  Africa  and  America.  This  was  an¬ 
nounced  year  after  year  by  our  domeftic  as  well  as  foreign 
gazettes;  and  we  may  conclude  fo  from  the  minute  ob- 
fervations  of  the  celebrated  Van  Swinden,  and  the  tables 
publifhed  by  Toaldo,  Cotte,  Beraud,  Beguelin  de  Ro- 
mily,  &c.  Sometimes,  indeed,  rain  took  place  in  one 
country  or  other  ;  but  in  general,  till  the  preceding  win¬ 
ter,  an  extraordinary  drought  prevailed.  It  began  about 
1774,  and  in  the  month  of  June  1782  was  extremely  great 
in  Italy  and  in  our  fouthern  provinces.  We  experienced 
at  that  period  a  fuffocating  heat  ;  the  earth,  as  we  may 
fay,  feemed  to  be  on  fire,  and,  in  the  Plain  ot  Camargue, 
fcorched  the  feet  of  the  reapers  to  fuch  a  degree  that  they 
were  obliged  at  length  to  walk  upon  ftraw  :  {everal  died 
of  heat  with  the  fickles  in  their  hands,  and  there  were  a 
great  many  fick.  In  a  word,  the  drought  and  heat  were 
fo  exceffive,  that,  at  two  leagues  from  Salion,  the  fpiders, 
which  in  general  are  not  venomous,  occafioned  by  their 
bite  violent  difeafes,  which  had  a  great  affinity  to  thofe 
occafioned  by  the  bite  of  the  tarantula. 

“  In  confequence  of  this  great  drought,  the  exhalations 
of  the  earth,  fpecifically  heavier  than  the  air,  and  deprived 
of  that  humidity  which  ferves  them  as  a  vehicle,  remain¬ 
ed  in  the  bofom  of  the  earth,  where  they  muff  have  iortped 
immenfe  accumulations.  The  winter  of  1782-1783  was 
rainy,  particularly  in  Calabria  and  Sicily  ;  and  .the  Alps 
were  covered  with  a  great  deal  of  fnow.  The  fpring  al¬ 
fo  was  in  general  rainy.  The  w'ater,  then,  being  El  tered 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  was  at  firft  abforbed  h':  the 
very  dry  exhalations  there  confined.  This  humidity, 
added  to  the  warmth  of  the  fpring,  no  doubt  occafioned 
effervefcences  and  fermentations  ;  fo  t  hat  the  exhalations, 
difengaging  themfelves  with  violence,  in  certain  places 
convulfed  the  earth,  as  was  the  cafe  in  Calabria  and  Si¬ 
cily.  In  proportion  as  the  water  filtered  into  the  earth 
by  its  own  weight,  it  found  new  exhalations,  which,  by 
difengaging  themfelves,  occafioned  new  convulfions,  but 
lefs  confiderable  on  account  of  the  lefs  abundance  of  thefe 
exhalations.  In  places  where  they  were  heated  by  their 
mixture,  they  liquefied  ftones,  and  threw  up  volcanic 
iflands,  as  in  Iceland.  In  the  la  It  place,  thefe  lubtle  ex¬ 
halations  riling  into  the  atmoip here  from  all  parts,  with 
the  vapours  which  ferved  them  as  a  vehicle,  did  not  at 
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firft  alter  its  purity,  being  intimately  connected  with  it ; 
but-  they  neverthelefs  exifted,  and  produced  in  itshigheft 
regions  the  multiplied  halos,  parafelena,  and  parhelia,  ob¬ 
ferved  there  that  year.  The  heat  increaling,  and  the  earth 
continuing  to  furnilh  exhalations  in  proportion  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding  humidity,  thefe  were  communicated  to  the  atmo¬ 
fphere  in  a  manner  almoft  infenftble  :  but  the  atmofphere 
being-  at  length  faturated,  thefe  exhalations  underwent 
new  decompofitions :  dorms  were  formed,  the  atmofphere 
was  cooled,  and'fufFered  toefcape  a  part  of  thefe  exhala¬ 
tions,  which  fell  again  towards  the  earth,  and  in  one  day 
Europe  was  covered  with  a  dry  fog.  The  fame  tog,  I 
prefume,  took  place  in  America,  where  there  had  been 
great  complaint  of  drought  for  eight  years.  It  was  not 
ieen  in  the  open  fea,  becaufe  it  was  abforbed  by  the  water : 
for-this  reafon  it  did  not  appear  in  countries  where  the 
Iky  was  overfpread  with  clouds.  Local  circumftances,  in 
regard  to  moifture,  winds,  and  clouds,  thus  exempted 
certain  places  from  it  for  fome  time.  The  earth,  how¬ 
ever,  continuing  to  furnilh  exhalations,  and  thefe  being 
united  to  thofe  which  the  atmofphere,  as  we  may  fay,  had 
deposited,  defcending  and  afcending  thunder  were  feen 
alternately,  till  the  exhalations  of  the  earth  and  the  atmo¬ 
fphere  were  confumed.  The  atmofphere  being  gradually 
puritied,  and  the  fource  of  the  exhalations  exhaufted,  the 
earth  ceafed  to  be  convulfed.’5 

M.  Toaldo  has  fubjoined  a  fort  of  chronicle  of  the  pe¬ 
riods  when  the  fun  was  feen  obfcured  by  fogs  ;  which  will 
ferve  to  banifh  every  thing  marvellous  in  regard  to  the 
fog  of  1783  ;  and  to  fhew  that  nothing  happened  which 
had  not  happened  formerly,  and  even  attended  with  more 
alarming  circumftances. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  291,  the  fun  was  darkened  ;  a 
comet  appeared  with  fire  in  the  heavens  (that  is  to  fay, 
an  Aurora  borealis). — In  542  of  Rome,  the  fun  appeared 
redder  than  ufual,  being  of  a  blood  colour. — In  354  of 
Rome,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  weather  being  fe- 
rene,  the  fun  appeared  of  a  blood  colour,  and  the  heavens 
as  if  on  fire,  (thatis  to  fay,  -An  Aurora  borealis.) — In  710  of 
Rome,  among  the  prodigies  obferved  during  the  year  of 
Cas  far’s  death,  is  reckoned  that  of  the  fun  being  darkened, 
and  appearing  red : 

Cum  caput  obfcurd  nitidum fcrrugine  texit , 

Impiaque  aternam  timuerant facula  noElem. 

Julius  Obfequens  relates  at  more  length  the  prodigies 
which  appeared  ;  particularly  torches  feen  in  the  heavens, 
and  crowns  furrounding  the  fun,  which  for  feveral  months 
feemed  to  emit  only  a  pale  feeble  light :  people,  there¬ 
fore,  could  look  at  his  difk. 

In  the  year  264,  of  the  Chriftian  era,  a  great  earthquake 
happened,  with  darknefs  for  feveral  days,  according  to 
Friftchio. — In  396,  at  Conftantinople,  there  were  fuch 
extraordinary  dorms,  that  the  earth  fhook,  while  the  hea¬ 
vens  feeme  i  on  fire.  At  that  period  people  expected  the 
end  of  the  world. — In  790,  and  in  798,  for  feventeen  days 
the  heavens  afforded  no  light.  This  phenomenon  was 
preceded  by  earthquakes  in  Candia  and  Sicily.  Colie £1. 
Acad.  dcLancil.  Frijlchio. — In  937,  the  heavens  being  fe- 
rene,  the  fun  was  darkened  ;  and  his  rays,  paffing  through 
the  windows,  feemed  bloody.  —  In  1020,  the  moon  ap¬ 
peared  of  the  colour  of  blood,  and  flames  fell  from  the 
heavens  like  a  tower,  (that  is  to  fay,  a  confiderable  thun¬ 
derbolt,  or  globe  of  fire  like  a  carcufs  or  bomb  full  of  gre¬ 
nades,  fuch  as  if;  faid  to  have  been  obferved  in  1783,  at 
the  cathedral  of  Liege.)  See  the  article  Fire-Ball,  p. 
38  j,  of  this  volume.  According  to  hiftory  there  were 
other  cataftrophes  :  the  fea  left  its  bed,  and  inundated  fe¬ 
veral  places  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  fame  thing  hap¬ 
pened  during  the  hurricane  of  March  11th,  in  17S3.  —  In 
1104,  the  fun  and  moon  in  diforder  were  obfcured  or 
darkened  feveral  times  ;  there  were  feen  falling  ftars, 
flaming  fires,  fiery  meteors,  lightnings,  hail  ;  typhous 
and  hurricanes  took  place,  which  overturned  churches 
and  houfes  j  deftroyed  men,  cattle,  and  plants}  and  occa- 


fioned  great  devafiation  in  the  fields.  Such  happened 
during  the  great  fog  in  1783. — In  1154,  on  the  ift  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  the  fky,  being  ferene,  appeared  all  of  a  fudden 
quite  darkened. — In  1206,  people  imagined  that  they  faw- 
in  the  heavens  a  human  head  ;  and  the  following  year,  in 
Germany,  tire  fun  feemed  divided  into  three  parts.  Si¬ 
milar  phenomena  may  eafily  deceive  the  imagination  of 
men,  which  is  generally  confufed  during  fuch  events,  as 
was  the  cafe  in  1783. — In  1227,  an  earthquake  and  comet 
— the  fun  of  the  colour  of  blood. — In  1263,  the  fun  dark¬ 
ened,  without  any  clouds,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  give 
any  light. — In  1383,  an  earthquake  in  Swifferland  ;  and  a 
large  circle  afterwards  around  the  fun  for  feveral  days. — 
In  1549,  there  appeared  in  the  afternoon,  for  three  days 
in  April,  a  globe  all  on  fire.  It  is  even  faid,  that  armies 
were  feen  fighting  in  the  heavens,  and  two  lions  engaged  : 
— nothing  more  than  the  fportings  of  the  light  of  an  Au~ 
rora  borealis. 

FOG ,J.  [  fogagium ,  low  Lat.  Grcnncn  in  forejla  regislo- 
catur  proi ogagio.  Leges forejl.  Scoticee.  ]  Aftergrafs  ;  grafs 
which  grows  in  autumn  after  the  hay  is  mown — The 
ufual  fenfe  is,  long  grafs  remaining  in  pafture  till  winter. 
Ray's  North  Country  Words. 

FOGA'RAS,  a  town  of  Tranftlvania,  on  the  Alauta, 
the  fee  of  a  Greek  bifliop  :  twenty-eight  miles  weft  of 
Cronftadt,  and  twenty-fix  north-eaft  of  Hermanftadt. 

FO'GEDAR.  See  Fouzdar. 

FOG'GIA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  province  of  Capitanata  ;  this  town  is  the  ftaple  for 
all  the  wool  in  the  country,  and  the  price  is  fixed  by  the 
magiftrates :  fifteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Manfredonia, 
and  forty-two  north-eaft  of  Benevenlo. 

FOG'GILY,  adv.  Miftily  ;  darkly;  cloudily. 

FOG'GINESS,  f.  The  ftate  of  being  dark  or  mifty ; 
cloudinefs;  miftinefs. 

FOG'GY,  adj.  Mifty  ;  cloudy;  dark;  full  of  moift 
vapours. — About  Michaelmas,  the  weather  fair,  and  by 
no  means  foggy ,  retire  your  rareft  plants.  Evelyn. — Cloudy 
in  underftanding  ;  dull. 

FOG'GY  I'SLAND,  an  ifl and  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  near  the  weft  coaft  of  America,-  about  nine  leagues 
in  circumference.  Lat.  56.  10.  N.  Ion.  202.  43.  E.  Green¬ 
wich. 

FO'GLIA,  a  river  of  Italy,  in  the  ftate  of  the  Church, 
which  runs  into  the  Adriatic,  at  Pefaro. 

FOGLIANE'SE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  province  of  Principato  Ultra :  feven  miles 
weft  of  Benevento. 

FOGLIA'NO,  a  lake  of  Italy,  in  the  ftate  of  the 
Church,  and  province  of  Romania,  on  the  fea  coaft,  near 
the  Pontine  Marflt  ;  to  the  weft  it  communicates  with  the 
fea,  and  to  the  e3ft  with  the  lake  of  Soreffa. 

F'OGLIET'TA  (Uberto),  a  learned  hiftorian  and  ora¬ 
tor,  defcended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family  in  Genoa, 
where  he  was  born,  in  1518.  He  was  brought  up  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  law,  which  he  purfued  at  Perugia;  but  cer¬ 
tain  circumftances  rendered  his  condition  unfettled,  and 
eaufed  his  youth  to  pafs  in  various  travels  and  changes  of 
fituation.  He  appears  to  have  refided  much  at  Rome, 
where  he  made  himfelf  known  and  efteemed  by  feveral 
elegant  treatifes  and  orations  in  Latin.  From  two  of  the 
latter,  held  in  the  conclaves  at  the  election  of  Popes  Mar- 
cellus  II.  and  Paul  IV.  it  is  conjetlured  he  muft  have 
been  in  prieft’s  orders.  He- was  probably  at  Rome  when 
he  publiflied,  in  1539,  two  books,  Della  Repablica  di  Ge¬ 
nova  \  in  which  he  cenfured  with  fo  much  freedom  the 
excels  of  power  and  the  abufes  of  it  among  the  nobles, 
that  he  was  proceeded  againft  as  a  rebel,  and  underwent 
a  fentence  of  banifhme.  t,  with  confifcation  of  property. 
He  found,  however,  a  munificent  patron  in  cardinal  Hip- 
polito  d’Efte,  who  received  him  into  his  houfe  upon  terms 
of  intimate  friendfhip.  He  was  alfo  favoured  by  other 
men  of  rank,  and  he  appears  to  have  accompanied  cardi¬ 
nal  Pafqua,  a  Genoefe,  to  the  council  of  Trent.  In  order 
to  divert  the  chagrin  infpired  by  his  exile,  he  undertook 
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tlie  competition  of  a  general  hiftory  of  his  own  times,  in 
Latin,  commencing  from  the  war  of  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  againft  the  Proteftants.  Of  this  he  publiftied,  in  1571, 
a  fragment,  containing  the  confpiracy  of  the  Fiefchi,  the 
alfaflination  of  Pier-Luigi  Farnefe,  and  the  fedition  of 
Naples.  Other  parts  apparently  belonging  to  the  fame 
work  have  been  feparately  printed  ;  as  four  books  of  the 
holy  league  againli  Selim,  publiftied  by  his  brother  Paul, 
and  the  pieces  on  the  expedition  to  Tripoly,  to  Oran,  and 
Tunis,  and  the  fiege  of  Malta.  Other  traCts  of  his,  of  a 
mifcellaneous  nature,  are,  De  Ratione  feribendw  Hijloria ; 
De  Norma  Polybiana-,  De  Caufts  Magnitudinis  Turcarum 
Imperii ;  De  Nonnullis  in  qvibus  Plato  ab  Arijlotele  reprehen- 
ditur.  The  whole  of  his  General  Hiftory  has  never  ap¬ 
peared.  Meantime  he  did  not  forget  his  own  country, 
though  it  had  treated  him  with  fo  much  rigour ;  but  wrote 
in  Latin  the  Eulogies  of  the  illuftrious  Ligurians, 
printed  in  1574.  About  the  fame  time  he  wrote  three 
books  De  Lingua  Latina  Prafantia  &  Ufa',  in  which, 
under  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  he  difeuffes  the  queftion 
concerning  the  propriety  of  the  modern  ufe  of  the  Latin  > 
tongue,  with  great  elegance,  and  with  all  the  arguments 
for  and  againft  which  have  been  employed  by  later  writers. 
His  lad  work  was  the  hiftory  of  his  own  country,  of  which 
he  lived  to  finiftt  twelve  books,  from  the  foundation  of 
Genoa  to  the  year  1527.  This  was  publiftied  by  his  bro¬ 
ther  in  1585,  under  the  title  of  Hijloria  Gennenjium,  Lib. 
XII.  with  a  fupplement  taken  from  the  hiftory  of  Bonfa- 
dio.  Foglietta  died  at  Rome  in  1581,  at  the  age  of  fixty- 
three.  His  Latin  ftyle  is  pure,  and  his  works  are  worthy 
to  ftand  in  parallel  with  thofe  of  the  beft  writers  of  that 
age. — His  brother  Paul  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  a  good 
Italian  poet. 

FOGLIS'SO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  principality  of 
Piedmont :  five  miles  north-weft  of  Chivaftb,  and  thirteen 
weft  of  Crefcentino. 

FO'GO,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  eaft  coaft  of  Newfound¬ 
land.  Lat.  50.  2.  N.  Ion.  54. 10.  W.  Greenwich. 

FOH,  interjed.  [pah,  Sax.  an  enemy.]  An  interjection 
of  abhorrence  :  as  if  one  ftiould  at  the  light  of  any  thing 
hated  cry  out  a  foe! 

Not  to  affedt  many  propofed  matches 
Of  her  own  clime,  complexion  and  degree, 

Whereto  we  lee  in  all  things  nature  tends, 

Fok!  one  may  fmell  in  fuch  a  will  mod  rank, 

Foul  difproportions,  thoughts  unnatural.  Shakefpeare. 

FOHR,  or  Fo'ra,  an  ifland  of  Denmark,  near  the  coaft 
of  Slefwick,  in  the  German  Ocean,  about  twelve  miles  in 
circumference,  with  a  fmall  feaport  and  a  Cafe  road*  for 
fliips ;  the  foil  is  fertile,  and  it  contains  three  parilhes. 
Lat.  54.  4.  N.  Ion.  8.  31.  E.  Greenwich. 

FOHRN-SEE',  a  lake  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Carinthia,  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Saxenburg. 

FOI  A'NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  province  of  Capitanata:  twelve  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Manfredonia. 

FOPBLE,/!  [French.]  A  weak  fide ;  a  blind  fide;  a 
failing. — He  knew  the  foibles  of  human  nature.  Friend. — 
The  witty  men  fontetimes  have  fenfe  enough  to  know  their 
own  foible ,  and  therefore  they  craftily  lltun  the  attacks  of 
argument.  Watts. 

To  FOIL,  v.  a.  [ ajfcler ,  to  wound,  old  Fr.]  To  put  to 
the  word  ;  to  defeat  ;  though  without  a  complete  victory. 

• — In  their  conflicts  with  fin,  they  have  been  fo  often  foiled , 
that  they  now  defpair  of  ever  getting  the  day.  Calamy. 

Amazement  feiz’d 

The  rebel  thrones;  but  greater  rage  to  fee 

Thus  foil’d  their  mightieft.  Milton. 

\_Fouiller,  Fr.]  To  blunt;  to  dull : 

When  light-wing’d  toys 
Of  feather’d  Cupid  foil  with  wanton  dulnefs, 

My  fpeculative  and  offic’d  inftruments.  Shakefpeare. 

To  defeat ;  to  puzzle. — Whilft  I  am  following  one  cha- 
Voc.  VII.  No.  447. 
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raCter,  I  am  crofs’d  in  my  way  by  another,  and  put  up 
fuch  a  variety  of  odd  creatures  in  both  fexes,  that  they 
foil  the  feent  ofone  another,  and  puzzle  the  cljace.  Addifon. 

FOIL,/,  [from  the  verb.]  A  defeat;  a  mifearriage;  art 
advantage  gained  without  a  complete  conqueli : 

So  after  many  a  foil,  the  tempter  proud, 

Renewing  frefh  aftaults,  amidft  his  pride, 

Fell  whence  he  flood  to  fee  his  viCtor  fall.  Milton. 
[From feuille,  Fr.]  Leaf;  gilding: 

Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  foil, 

Nor  in  the  gliftering/iwY 

Set  off  to  th’  world,  nor  in  broad  rumour  lies.  Milton. 
Something  of  another  colour  near  which  jewels  are  fet  to 
raife  their  luftre. — ’Tis  the  property  of  all  true  diamonds 
to  unite  the  foil  clofely  to  itfelf,  and  thereby  better  aug¬ 
ment  its  luftre  :  the  foil  is  a  mixture  of  maftich  and  burnt 
ivory.  Grew. 

Like  bright  metal  on  a  fullen  ground, 

My  reformation  glittering  o’er  my  fault, 

Shall  fliew  more  goodly,  and  attraCl  more  eyes, 

Than  that  which  hath  no  foil  to  fet  it  off.  Shakefpeare. 

[From fouiller,  Fr.]  A  blunt  fword  ufed  in  fencing.— 
See  Fencing,  in  this  volume. — He  that  plays  the  king 
(hall  be  welcome;  his  majefty  ftiall  have  tribute  of  me: 
the  adventurous  knight  fhall  ufe  his  foil  and  target.  Shake - 
fpeare.  ' 

FOIL'ER,  f.  one  who  has  gained  advantage  over  an¬ 
other. 

FOIL'ING,/  a  hunting  term  ;  the  foot  or  tread  of  a 
deer  on  the  grafs  fcarcelv  vilible. 

To  FOIN,  v.  n.  \_foindre,  Fr.  Skinner .]  To  pufh  in 
fencing  : 

Then  both,  no  moment  loft,  at  once  advance 
Againft  each  other,  arm’d  with  fword  and  lance  : 

They  lafh,  they  foin,  they  pafs,  they  ftrive  to  bore 
Their  ©01  (lets,  and  the  thinneft  parts  explore.  Drydcn „ 
FOIN,  f.  a  thruft  ;  a  pufh  : 

They  move  their  hands,  ftedfaft  their  feet  remain, 

Nor  blow,  nor  foin ,  they  ftruck  or  thruft,  in  vain.  Fairfax. 

FOI'NARD  (Frederic-Maurice),  a  learned  French 
priert,  native  of  Conches,  a  town  of  Normandy.  He  was 
well  verfed  in  the  learned  languages,  particularly  the  He¬ 
brew  ;  and  for  fome  time  difeharged  the  duties  of  reClor 
at  Calais.  Afterwards  he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he 
filled  the  pod  of  vice-principal  in  the  college  du  Pleftis, 
and  died  in  1743,  when  fixty  years  of  age-.  He  was  the 
author  of  various  works,  of  which  thofe  molt  noted  were 
1.  Propofals  for  a  new  Ecclefiaftical  Breviary,  umo, 
1720.  2.  An  Analyfis  of  the  former  work,  nmo,  1726, 

fartheriiluflrative  of  the  author’s  defign,  and  introductory 
to  the  next  article.  3.  B'eviarum  Ecclrfaficum,  editi  jam 
Profpedus  ;  Exccutionem  cxkibcns,  in  Gratiam  Fcdefarum  in 
quibus  nova  facienda  erit  Brcviarionan  Editio,  2  vols.  8vo. 
1726,  of  which  fubfequent  writers  on  the  fame  fubjeCt 
have  conliderably  availed  themfelves.  4.  The  Book  of 
Genefis,  in  Latin  and  French,  with  an  Explication  of 
the  Literal  and  of  the  Spiritual  Senfe,  founded  on  the 
Scriptures,  and  on  Tradition,  2  vols.  nmo.  1732. 

5.  A  Key  to  the  Pfalms,  fhevving  the  occafions  on  which 
they  were  compofed  ;  nmo,  1740,  introductory  to  an¬ 
other  work  publiftied  two  years  afterwards,  entitled, 

6.  The  Pfalms  in  Hiftorical  Order,  tranflated  from  the 
Hebrew,  and  inferted  in  the  Hiftory  of  David;  to  which 
are  added  prayers  at  the  end  of  each  pfalm,  taken  from 
ancient  MSS.  in  the  Vatican. 

FOIN'INGLY,  adv.  In  a  puftiing  manner. 
FOI'SON,/.  [poipon,  Sax.]  Plenty;  abundance.  A 
word  out  of  ufe  : 

Pay  juftly  thy  tithes,  whatfoever  thou  be, 

That  God  may  in  blefling  lend  foifon  to  thee.  Tvjfcr. 
FOIS'SY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
6  U  •  Yoiine’; 
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Yonne:  feven  leagues  and  a  half  weft-fouth-weft  of 
Troyes,  and  three  eaft  of  Sens. 

To  FOIST,  v.  a.  [fauffrr ,  Fr.]  To  infert  by  forgery. 
—Left  negligence  or  partiality  might  admit  or  foiji  in 
abufes  and  corruption,  an  archdeacon  was  appointed  to 
take  account  of  their  doings.  Carew. 

Forge  law,  and  fold  into  Lome  by  place 

Of  fome  old  rotten  roll.  Dry  den. 

FOIST'NESS,  f  Fuftinefs ;  mouldinefs: 

Drefs  muftard,  and  lay  it  in  cellar  up  fweet. 

Left  foijlinefs  make  it  for  table  unmeet.  Tujfer. 

FOIS'TY,  adj.  See  Fusty.  Mouldy;  fufty. 

FOIX,  before  the  revolution,  a  country  of  France,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Arriege,  and  divided  into  Upper  and 
Lower.  The  foil  of  the  latter  is  fertile  in  corn,  fruit,  and 
tvine  ;  the  former  is  more  hilly  and  lefs  fertile,  but  abounds 
in  game,  and  the  vallies  produce  excellent  pafturage. 
Mines  of  iron  abound  ;  thole  of  filver,  copper,  and  lead, 
are  negledbed  ;  there  are  likewife  quarries  of  marble,  jaf- 
per,  &c.  and  many  medicinal  fprings.  It  was  once  an  in¬ 
dependent  county,  united  to  the  crown  of  France  by  Henry 
IV.  The  principal  towns  were  Foix,  Tarafcon,  Ax,  Pa¬ 
nders,  Saverdun,  Lezat,  Mas  d’Azil,  and  Montaut,  all 
of  which  are  in  the  department  of  the  Arriege. 

FOIX,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Ar¬ 
riege,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftridb  of  Ta¬ 
rafcon ;  fuppofed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Phocians, 
whence  the  name  corrupted  into  Foix.  It  contains  about 
3500  inhabitants,  and  is  defended  by  a  caftle,  on  a  rock  : 
three  leagues  north  of  Tarafcon.  Lat.42.58.N.  Ion. 
19.  16.  E.  Ferro. 

FOIX  ( Mark-Authony  de),  a  French  Jefuit,  born  at 
thechateau  de  Fabas,  in  the  diocefe  of  Couferans,  in  1627. 
By  the  excellence  of  his  natural  abilities  and  his  ftudious 
application,  he  acquired  confiderable  reputation  as  a  di¬ 
vine,  as  a  preacher,  and  as  a  man  of  letters.  For  lb  me 
years  he  was  appointed  to  teach  theology  at  the  college  of 
Tournon,  in  the  Vivarais.  His  attention  to  his  duties  as 
profelTor,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  engaging  in 
the  fervice  of  the  pulpit,  for  which  he  was  admirably  fit¬ 
ted.  Belides  the  learning  necellary  for  a  divine,  he  pof- 
felled  genius,  eloquence,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  and  the  recommendations  of  a  good  perfonal 
figure,  and  of  a  noble  prefence.  With  thefe  qualifica¬ 
tions  he  for  a  long  time  attradbed  much  notice  as  a  popu¬ 
lar  preacher.  He  died  at  the  college  of  Billon  in  Au¬ 
vergne,  while  difcharging  the  office  of  provincial,  in  16S7, 
in  the  wxtieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  author  of 
The  Art  of  Preaching  the  Word  of  God,  containing 
the  Rules  of  Chriftian  Eloquence,  nrao.  1687;  and  of 
The  Art  of  educating  a  Prince,  which  was  ptiblilhed 
in  i2mo.  after  the  author’s  death. 

FOKL'MARK.  See  Vog  lamarck. 

FOKL'PRUCK.  See  Voglaeruck. 

FOIFARD  (Charles,  chevalier  de),  a  celebrated  mili¬ 
tary  writer,  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Avignon,  in  1699. 
An  early  paflion  for  arms  caufed  him  at  the  age  of  fixteen 
to  engage  in  the  fervice  ;  and  though  his  father  withdrew 
him  and  (hut  him  up  in  a  convent,  he  found  means  to 
make  his  efcape,  and  entered  as  a  cadet  in  the  regiment  of 
Berry.  He  ftrved  during  the  whole  of  the  war  of  1688, 
as  a  volunteer,  which  fituation  be  rendered  a  very  ufeful 
fchool  to  himfelf.  He  acquired  an  exadt  knowledge  of 
the  country,  drew  maps  and  plans,  and  laid  down  the  tac¬ 
tical  operations  of  the  war  with  Angular  ingenuity.  He 
thus  advanced  in  reputation,  and  was  made  by  the  duke 
of  Vendome  his  aid-de-camp,  in  1702.  Soon  after,  he  ac¬ 
companied  the  grand-prior  into  Lombardy,  and  by  his  ad¬ 
vice  was  the  caufe  of  various  fucceffes.  He  diftinguiftied 
himfelf  at  the  battle  of  Caflano,  in  which  he  received 
three  wounds.  It  was  this  adbion  which  fuggefted  to  him 
bis  fyftem  of  .columns,  which  he  afterwards  developed  in 
his  writings.  He  a  (filled  in  the  defence  of  Modena  ;  and 
being  afterwards  called  into  Flanders,  was  wounded  at  the 
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battle  of  Malplaquet,  and  taken  prifoner.  Prince  Eu¬ 
gene  endeavoured  to  engage  him  in  the  fervice  of  the  em¬ 
peror  ;  but  without  efFedb.  In  1714,  he  went  to  Malta, 
in  order  to  aftift  in  defending  that  ifland  againft  the  Turks. 
He  was  then  induced  by  his  admiration  of  Charles  XII. 
to  vifit  Sweden  ;  and  lie  wad  entrufted  by  that  monarch 
to  negociate  with  the  court  of  France  a  projedbed  invafion 
of  Scotland,  for  the  reftoration  of  James  II.  When  that 
fcheme  failed,  Folard  returned  to  Sweden,  and  was  with 
Charles  at  the  fiege  of  Fredericlliall,  where  he  met  his 
fate.  He  ferved  his  concluding  campaign,  in  1719,  as 
meftre. de-camp  underthe  duke  of  Berwick.  After  that  pe¬ 
riod  he  devoted  himfelf  to  ftudy  and  retirement.  In  1727, 
he  publifhed  his  great  work,  Commentaries  on  Poly¬ 
bius,  6  vols.  4to.  which,  notwithftanding  its  prolixity, 
contains  much  excellent  matter,  and  was  highly  efteemed. 
He  alfo  wrote  New  Difcoveries  refpedbing  War;  A 
Treatife  on  the  Defence  of  Places ;  and  ATreatife  on 
the  Duty  of  a  Partifan.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  in  1749.  He  poflefled  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Bourbourg  for  the  laft  forty  years  of  his  life  ; 
and  died  at  Avignon  in  1752,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three. 

FOLD,  f.  [palseb,  palb,  Sax.]  The  ground  in  which 
Iheep  are  confined : 

His  eyes  he  open’d,  and  beheld  a  field 
Part  arable  and  tilth  ;  whereon  were  (heaves. 

New  reap’d ;  the  other  part,  (lieepwalks  and  folds.  Milton - 
The  place  where  (beep  are  houfed: 

Time  drives  the  flocks  from  field  to  fold, 

When  rivers  rage  and  rocks  grow  cold  ; 

And  Philomel  becometh  dumb, 

And  all  complain  of  cares  to  come.  Raleigh. 

The  flock  of  (beep  : 

And  this  you  fee  I  fcarcely  drag  along. 

Who  yeaning  on  the  rocks  has  left  her  young. 

The  hope  and  promife  of  my  failing/o/af.  Drydcn. 

A  limit ;  a  boundary  : 

Secure  from  meeting,  they’re  diftindbly  roll’d  ; 

Nor  leave  their  feats,  and  pafs  the  dreadful  fold.  Creech. 

[From  pilb,  Sax.]  A  double;  a  complication  ;  an  in¬ 
volution;  one  part  added  to  another ;  one  part  doubled 
upon  anotiier. — The  ancient  Egyptian  mummies  were 
(hrouded  in  a  number  of  folds  ofi  linen,  befmeared  with 
gums.  Bacon. 

Not  with  indented  wave,  the  ferpent  then 

Prone  on  t lie  ground,  as  fince  ;  but  on  his  rear 

Circular  bale  of  citing  folds,  that  tower’d 

Fold  above  fold,  a  (urging  maze  !  Milton . 

From  the  foregoing  fignincation  is  derived  the  ufe  of  fold 
in  compofition.  Fold  fignifies  the  fame  quantity  added  : 
as  two  fold,  twice  the  quantity;  twenty  fold,  twenty  times 
repeated. — But  other  fell  into  good  ground,  and  brought 
forth  fruit  ;  fome  an  hundred  fold,  fome  fxty  fold,  lome 
thirty  fold.  Matt. 

Their  martyr’d  blood  and  afhes  fovv 
O’er  all  t h’  Italian  fields,  where  (bill  doth  fway 
The  triple  tyrant ;  that  from  thefe  may  grow 
A  hundred  fold.  Milton. 

To  FOI.D,  v.  a.  To  (hut  (lieep  in  the  fold. — We  fee 
that  the  folding  of  (beep  helps  ground,  as  well  by  their 
warmth  as  by  their  comport.  Bacon. 

The  (bar  that  bids  the  (hepherd  fold, 

Now  the  top  of  heav’n  doth  hold.  Milton. 

[Falban,  Sax.]  To  double;  to  complicate. — As  a  vef- 
ture  (halt  thou  fold  them  up.  Hob.  i.  12. — Yet  a  little 
deep,  a  little  (lumber,  a  little  folding  of  the  hands  to  deep. 
Prov.  vi.  10. — They  be  fclden  together  as  thorns.  Nah.  i. 
10. — I  have  feen  her  rife  from  her  bed,  unlock  herclofet, 
take  forth  paper,  fold  it,  write  upon’t,  read  it,  feal  it,  and 
again  return  to  bed,  Skakejpeare. — Confcious  of  its  own 

impotence^ 
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impotence,  i t folds  its  arms  in  defpair,  and  fits  curfing  in  a 
corner.  Collier. 

Both  furl  their  fails  and  drip  tliem  for  the  fight ; 

Then  folded,  (beets  difmifs  the  ufelefs  air.  Drydcn. 

To  inclofe  ;  to  include  ;  to  (hut. — We  will  defeend  and 
fold  him  in  our  arms.  Shakefpcare. 

Witnefs  my  Ton,  now  in  the  (hade  of  death, 

Whofe  bright  outfiiining  beams  thy  cloudy  wrath 
Hath  in  eternal  darknefs  folded  up.  Shakefpeare. 

To  FOLD,  v.  n.  To  clofe  over  another  of  the  fame 
kind  ;  to  join  with  another  of  the  fame  kind. — The  two 
leaves  of  the  one  door  were  folding,  and  the  two  leaves  of 
the  other  door  were  folding .  i  Kings,  vi.  34. 

FOLD'AGE,  f  The  liberty  of  penning  fheep  in  the 
night. 

FOLD'COURSE,  f.  The  liberty  of  folding  fheep; 
foldage.  Phillips. 

FOLD'ING,  f.  The  double  ;  the  complication. 

FOLD'NET,y.  A  net  with  which  fmall  birds  are  taken 
in  the  night. 

FOLDERF.I'D,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Drontheim  :  114  miles  north-noi  th-eaft  of  Drontheim. 

FOLEN'GIG,  or  Folengius  (John  Baptift ),  a  learned 
Italian  monk,  born  at  Mantua,  1111490.  When  he  was 
fixteen  years  of  age  he  entered  into  a  benedidtine  monaf- 
tery  in  his  native  city,  and  applied  with  fuch  diligence  and 
fuccefs  to  his  ftudies,  that  he  acquired  a  high  reputation 
for  his  proficiency  in  literature  and  facred  criticifm,  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  rendered  himfelf  the  objedt  of  general 
efteem  by  his  piety,  charity,  prudence,  and  amiable  man¬ 
ners.  By  pope  Paul  IV.  he  was  fent  into  Spain,  in  the 
quality  of  vifitor  of  the  different  benedidtine  foundations 
in  that  country.  After  he  had  completed  the  bufinefs  of 
his  million  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  where  he  ap¬ 
pears  t,o  have  devoted  the  chief  part  of  his  attention  to 
theological  (Indies.  He  was  fincerely  defirous  of  reform¬ 
ing  the  date  of  ecclefiaftical  difeipline,  and  of  re-uniting 
Catholics  and  Proteftants  in  one  communion.  With  this 
defign  he  applied  himfelf  to  illuftrate  the  true  fenfe  of 
the  facred  feriptures.  The  firft  fruits  of  his  labours  were 
Commentaries  upon  the  Epiftles  of  St.  James,  St.  Pe¬ 
ter,  and  the  firft  Epiftle  of  St.  John,  publiftied  in  1555, 
8vo.  This  work  met  with  great  applaufe  at  its  firft  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  is  ftill  highly  efteemed  for  the  erudition  and 
critical  judgment  which  it  di (plays.  Another  perform¬ 
ance  of  his,  equally  diftinguiflied  by  erudition,  piety,  and 
liberality,  was  A  Commentary  upon  the  Pfalms,  printed 
at  Bal'd  in  1557,  folio.  Folengio  died  in  1559,  in  the 
feventieth  year  of  his  age. 

FOLEN'GO  (Theophilus),  known  under  the  name  of 
Merlin  Coccaye ,  born. in  1491,  of  an  ancient  family  at  Cipa- 
chi,  near  the  lake  of  Mantua.  He  ftudied  polite  literature 
under  Virago  Coccaio,  and  philofophy  under  Pomponaz- 
zi,  and  early  difpiayed  tokens  of  an  acute  and  lively  ge¬ 
nius.  In  1507  he  entered  into  the  order  of  St.  Benedibt, 
on  which  occafion  he  changed  hisbaptifmal  name  of  Jerom 
for  Theophilus.  Flis  difpofition,  however,  was  little  cal¬ 
culated  for  the  cloifter;  and  after  palling  a  few  years  in 
the  monaftery,  an  amorous  pafiion  caufed  him  to  quit  his 
habit,  and  follow  a  rambling  life  for  the  fpace  of  eleven 
years.  During  this  period  he  took  to  writing  his  maccaronic- 
verfes,  of  which  the  firft  edition  appeared  at  Venice  in 
1519,  followed  by  a  number  of  others.  This  fingular  and 
whimfical  kind  of  writing,  the  name  of  which  fome  de¬ 
rive  from  the  Italian  difh  called  maccaroni,  confifts  in  inter¬ 
weaving  with  a  ftaple  of  Latin  verfe,  a  number  of  words 
and  phrafes  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  thrown  in  at  ran¬ 
dom,  and  made  to  fit  the  metre  by  Latin  terminations. 
Folengo,  if  not  the  inventor  of  this  kind  of  verfe,  was  the 
firft  who  brought  it  into  vogue.  In  his  native  language 
he  wrote  a  bujlefque  poem  under  the  feigned  name  of  Li- 
merno  Pitocco,  entitled  Orlandino,  firft  printed  at  Ve¬ 
nice  in  1526.  This  is  a  piece  full  of  fancy  and  pleafantry, 
but  foiled  with  many  impurities.  About  the  end  of  1526 
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he  returned  to  a  religious  life,  and  in  the  next  year  print¬ 
ed  his  Chaos  del  Triperuno,  partly  in  verfe,  partly  in  profe, 
deferibing  the  various  incidents  of  his  life,  ending  with  his 
converfion.  He  then  retired  to  a  fmall  monaftery  of  his 
order  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where,  in  order  to  expi¬ 
ate  the  fault  of  his  loofe  writings,  he  compofed  a  poem  in 
ottavu  rima,  entitled  La  Umanita  del  Figlio  di  Dio,  1533; 
but  it  met  with  few  readers  in  companion  with  the  others. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Sicily,  and  palled  fome  time  at  Pa¬ 
lermo,  where  he  compofed  a  kind  of  drama,  entitled  La 
Pinta  0  la  Palermila ,  which  was  a  reprefentation  of  the 
creation,  the  fall,  &c.  It  is  preferved  in  MS.  He  alfo 
wrote  fome  chriftian  tragedies,  now  loft.  He  died  in  1544, 
in  the  monaftery  of  S.  Croce  de  Campefe,  in  the  territory 
of  Padua,  and  was  interred  with  great  pomp. 

FOLEYKUN'DA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of 
Kantor. 

FOLFO'NA,  a  fmall  ifland  off  the  fouthernmoft  angle 
of  the  ifland  of  Malta  in  the  Mediterranean,  betwixt 
which  and  the  main  ifland  there  is  a  p adage  for  veffels, 
about  a- mile  broad. 

FOLIA'CEOUS,  adj.  [ foliaceus ,  from  folium,  Lat.] 
Confiding  of  laminae,  or  leaves. — A  piece  of  another, 
confiding  of  an  outer  cruft,  of  a  ruddy  talky  fpar,  and  a 
blue  talky  foliactous  fpar.  Woodward. 

FO'LI  AGE,  f  [folium,  Lat.  feuillage,  Fr.]  Leaves; 
tufts  of  leaves  5  the  apparel  of  leaves  to  a  plant. — The 
great  columns  are  finely  engraven  with  fruits  and  foliage , 
that  run  twilling  about  them  from  the  very  top  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Addifon. 

When  fwelling  buds  their  od’rous  foliage  filed, 

And  gently  harden  into  fruit,  the  wife 
Spare  not  the  little  offsprings,  if  they  grow 
Redundant.  Philips. 

7b  FO'LI  AGE,  v.  a.  To  manufacture  like  foliage.— 
Replete  with  duft  the foliag’d  velvet.  Skenfone. 

FO'LI  ATE,  f  in  geometry,  a  curve  of  the  fecond  or¬ 
der.  De  Moivre. 

ToFO'LIATE,  v.a.  [foliatus,  folium,  Lat.]  To  beat 
into  laminas  or  leaves. — Gold  foliated,  or  any  metal  foli¬ 
ated,  cleaveth.  Bacon. — If  gold  be  foliated,  and  held  be¬ 
tween  your  eyes  and  the  light,  the  light  looks  of  a  green- 
ifh  blue.  Newton. 

FOLIA'TION,  f  l foliatio,  folium,  Lat.]  The  a £t  of 
beating  into  thin  leaves.  —  In  botany,  foliation  is  one  of  the 
parts  of  the  flower,  being  the  collection  of  thofe  fugacious 
coloured  leaves  called  petala,  which  conftitute  the  corol¬ 
la,  and  fometimes  guard  the  fruit  which  fucceeds  the  fo¬ 
liation,  as  in  apples  and  pears,  and  fometimes  (land  within 
it,  as  in  cherries  and  apricots;  for  thefe,  being  tender  and 
pulpous,  and  coming  forth  in  the  fpring,  would  be  in¬ 
jured  by  the  weather,  if  they  were  not  clofed  up  within 
their  flowers.  Quincy. — There  are  ten  modes  of  foliation, 
viz.  involution,  revolution,  obvolution,  convolution,  im¬ 
brication,  equitation,  conduplication,  plaiting,  reclina- 
tion,  and  circinal  or  fpiral.  See  the  article  Botany,  and 
correfpcndent  Engravings.  For  the  method  of  foliating , 
or  tinning  looking-glades,  fee  the  article  Gi.ass. 

FO'LI ATURE,  f.  [folium,  Lat.]  The  date  of  being 
hammered  into  leaves. 

FOLI'GNO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  date  of  the  church, 
and  province  of  Umbria,  the  fee  of  a  bilhop,  immediately 
under  the  pope  ;  celebrated  for  its  confectionary,  paper- 
mills,  and  filk  manufactures.  It  contains  eight  churches, 
and  twenty-three  convents.  In  February,  1795,  this  town 
was  taken  b’/  the  troops  of  the  French  republic  :  ten 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Nocera. 

FO'LIO,  /.  [ in  folio ,  Lat.]  A  large  book  of  which  the 
pages  are  formed  by  a  fiieet  of.  paper  once  doubled. — 
Plumbinus  and  Plumeo  made  Ids  progrefs  in  knowledge, 
though  they  had  read  over  more  folios.  Watts. — A  leaf,  a 
page  ;  the  figure  fet  at  the  top  of  the  page. 

FO'LlOMOR'i  ,  adj.  [  folium  mortuum ,  Lat.]  A  dark 
yellow  ;  the  colour  of  a  leaf  faded  5  vulgarly  called  phi. 

lomot. 
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lomot.  —  A  flinty  pebble  was  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and 
the  exterior  cortex  of  a  fMomort  colour,  Woodward. 

FOLK,/,  [pole,  Sax.  woUt,  Dut.  it  is  properly  a  noun 
collective,  anci  has  no  plural  but  by  modern  corruption.] 
People,  in  familiar  language  ;  nations;  mankind. — Thou 
fhalt  judge  the  folk  righteoufly,  and  govern  the  nations 
upon  earth.  P/a!,  lvii.  4. — Any  kind  of  people  as  dif- 
criminated  from  others. — Anger  is  a  kind  of  balenefs ;  as 
it  appears  well  in  the  weaknefs  of  children,  women,  old 
/oiks,  and  Tick  folks.  Bacon, 

The  river  thrice  hath  flow’d,  no  ebb  between! 

A,nd  the  old  folk,  time’s  doting  chronicles, 

Say  it  did  fo  a  little  time  before.  Shake/peare. 

It  is  now  ufed  only  in  familiar  or  burlefque  language  : 

He  walk’d  and  wore  a  threadbare  cloak; 

He  din’d  and  flipp’d  at  charge  of  other  folk.  Swi/t. 

FOLKES  (Martin),  a  philofopher  and  antiquary,  fon 
of  a  counfellorat  law,  born  in  the  city  of  Weftminfter  in 
1690.  He  was  educated  at  Clare-hall,  Cambridge,  where 
lie  purfued  his  mathematical  and  philofophical  ftudies 
with  great  fuccefs.  He  was  eledfed  a  member  of  the 
royal  fociety  in  his  twenty-third  year ;  and  obtained  the 
friendfliip  of  the  illuftrious  Newton.  He  redded  for  feve- 
ral  years  in  Italy,  improving  himfelf  in  the  knowledge 
of  claffical  antiquities.  He  particularly  confulted  the 
cabinets  in  ®rder  to  inform  himfelf  with  accuracy  of  the- 
weight  and  value  of  ancient  coins  ;  and,  upon  his  return, 
he  orefented  to  the  fociety  of  antiquaries,  of  which  he 
was’ a  member,  a  diflertation  upon  this  fubjedt.  He  alfo 
read  before  the  fame  body  memoirs  upon  the  meafure- 
ments  of  Trajan’s  and  Antonine’s  pillars,  and  other  re¬ 
mains  of  antiquity.  A  table  with  which  he  prefented 
them  of  all  the  Englifli  gold  coins,  was  afterwards  printed 
at  the  requeft  of  the  fociety.  He  alfo  communicated  to 
the  royal  fociety  feveral  of  the  fruits  of  his  obfervations  ; 
among  which  were,  Remarks  on  the  (landard  meafure 
preferved  in  the  Capitol  of  Rome;  and  a  model  of  an 
ancient  fphere  preferved  in  the  Farnefian  palace.  In 
1739,  Mr.  Folkes  paid  a  literary  vifit  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  very  refpedtfully  received,  and  introduced  to  all  the 
men  of  eminence  for  learning  and  fcience  in  that  capital. 
On  the  refignation  of  fir  Hans  Sloane  in  1741,  he  was 
elected  to  the  honourable  office  of  prefident  of  the  royal 
fociety  of  London  ;  and,  not  long  after,  he  was  nominated 
to  fucceed  Dr.  Halley,  as  one  of  the  eight  foreign  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  royal  academy  of  fcien.res  at  Paris.  In  1745, 
he  publilhed  his  valuable  work  entitled  A  Table  of  Eng¬ 
lifli  Silver  Coins,  from  the  Norman  Conqueft  to  the  pre- 
fent  Time,  with  their  Weights,  intriniic  Values,  and 
fome  Remarks  upon  the  reveral  Pieces.  Along  with  this 
he  reprinted  his  table  of  gold  coins  :  and  he  intended  to 
have  illu Arated  both  with  plates,  which  he  prepared, 
but  did  not  live  to  publilh.  After  his  death  they  were 
purchafed  by  the  antiquarian  fociety,  and  annexed  to  a 
new  edition  of  the  work  publilhed  under  its  aufpices  in 
1763.  To  the  honours  beftowed  upon  Mr.  Folkes  were 
added  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  conferred  by  both 
univerfities,  and  the  preiidentlhip  of  the  fociety  of  anti¬ 
quaries.  He'continued  occafionally  to  furnilh  learned 
papers  to  the  Philofophical  TranlaCtions,  till  a  llroke  of 
the  palfy  unfitted  him  for  farther  literary  labours.  The 
repetition  of  it  put  a  period  to  his  life  in  1754.  He 
left  a  large  and  valuable  cabinet  and  library,  which  came 
to  public  fale.  In  his  private  character  he  was  polite, 
generous,  and  friendly. 

FOLK'INGllAM,  a  fmall  market-town  in  Lincoln- 
fhire,  pleafantly  iituated  on  a  gentle  eminence,  on  the 
road  from  London  to  Lincoln,  in  a  healthy  and  fine  ('port¬ 
ing  country,  abounding  with  woods,  cryflal  fprings,  and 
hills,  fome  of  which  command  pleafant  and  extend ve 
views  into  the  Fens,  towards  Kolion,  Spalding,  See.  It 
is  d  i  If  ant  from  Grantham  twelve  miles,  from  Lincoln 
twenty-feven,  from  Stamford  nineteen,  and  from  London 
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iotS.  It  is  a  place  of  very  little  trade  :  market  on  Thurf- 
days.  There  are  feveral  confiderable  fairs  :  Palm-Mon¬ 
day  and  Alh-Wednefday  for  flock;  May  .12,  flock  ar.d 
town  fair;  June  15  and  16,  for  horfes  ;  July  3,  4,  and  5, 
for  all  kinds  of  goods ;  the  firfl  Thurfday  after  old  Mi¬ 
chaelmas  for  flteep  ;  November  22,  flock  and  toys. 
FTere  are  the  ruins  of  a  caflle,  which  was  deftroyed  by 
Oliver  Cromwell.  The  church  is  well-built  and  has  a 
lofty  tower.  Here  is  alfo  the  new-built  county-jail,  at 
which  the  feffions  are  held  quarterly. 

Near  Folkinghatn  are  two  pieces  of  decayed  magnifi¬ 
cence  ;  one,  the  old  monaftery  of  Sempringham,  the  feat 
of  the  Gilbertine  nuns,  famous  for  their  aufterity  ;  and 
the  other,  the  ancient  domain  of  the  lord  Clinton,  queen 
Elizabeth’s  admiral,  where  that  great  and  noble  perfon 
once  lived  in  the  utmoll  fplendour.  The  manflon,  though 
in  full  decay,  fnevvs  what  it  has  been  ;  and  the  plafter  of 
the  ceilings  and  walls  in  fome  rooms  is  fo  fine,  firm,  and 
entire,  that  it  breaks  off  in  large  flakes,  and  will  bear 
writing  on  with  a  pencil  or  fteel-pen,  like  the  leaves  of  a 
table-book. 

FOI.K'LANDS./i  [Saxon.]  Copylrold  lands  ;  fo  call¬ 
ed  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  as  charter  lands  were  called 
boclands.  Kitch.  174.  Folkland  was  terra  vulgi,  or  popu- 
laris ,  the  land  of  the  vulgar  people,  who  had  no  certain 
eflate  therein,  but  held  the  fame  under  the  rents  and  fer- 
vices  accuflomed  or  agreed,  at  the  will  only  of  their  lord 
the  thane  ;  and  it  was  therefore  not  put  in  writing,  but 
accounted  praedium  rujlicum  &  ignobile.  Spclrn.  0/ Feuds,  c.  5, 

FOI.K'MOTE,  /.  [poljemo'E,  Sax.  compounded  of 
polk,  populus  ;  and  mote  or  gemote,  convenire.']  A  ge¬ 
neral  affembly  of  the  people  to  confider  of,  and  order 
matters  of,  the  commonwealth.  Leg.  Edw.  Con/e/f.  c.  35. 
Spelman  fays  tfle  folkmote  wras  a  fort  of  annual  parlia¬ 
ment  or  convention  of  the  bifliops,  thanes,  aldermen, 
and  freemen,  upon  every  May-day  yearly;  where  the 
laymen  were  fworn  to  defend  one  another,  and  the  king, 
and  to  preferve  the  laws  of  the  kingdom;  and  then  con¬ 
fulted  of  the  common  fafety.  But  Dr.  Brady  infers  from 
the  laws'  of  our  Saxon  kings  that  it  was  an  inferior  court, 
held  before  the  king’s  reeve  or  fteward,  every  month,  to 
do  folk  right,  or  compofe  fmaller  differences,  from  whence 
there  lay  appeal  to  the  fuperior  courts.  Brady's  Glojf.  p.  48. 
Squire  feems  to  think  the  folkmote  not  diftinbt  from  the 
fhiremote,  or  common  general  meeting  of  the  county. 
Angl.  Sax.  Gov.  155.  n.  Manwood  mentions  folkmote  as 
a  court  holden  in  London,  “  wherein  all  the  folk  and 
people  of  the  city  did  complain  of  the  mayor  and  aider- 
men  for  mifgovernment  within  the  faid  city:”  and  this 
word  in  Stowe’s  time  continued  in  ufe  among  the  Lon¬ 
doners  ;  and  denoted  celebrcm  ex  tota  civitate  convertum. 
Stowe's  Survey.  According  to  Kennet,  the  folkmote  was 
a  common  council  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  city,  town, 
or  borough,  convened  often  by  found  of  bell  to  the  mote- 
hall  or  houfe  ;  or  it  was  applied  to  a  larger  congrefs  of 
all  the  freemen  within  a  county,  called  the  Ihire-mote, 
where  formerly  all  knights  and  military  tenants  did  fealty 
to  the  king,  and  eledted  the  annual  flteriff  on  the  firfl  of 
Odtober ;  till  this  popular  election,  to  avoid  tumults  and 
riots,  devolved  to  the  king’s  nomination.  After  which 
the  city  folkmote  was  fwallowed  up  in  a  feledt  commit¬ 
tee  or  common  council,  and  the  county  folkmote  in  the 
Iheriff’s  tourn  and  affile.  The  word  folkmote  was  alfo 
ufed  for  any  kind  of  popular  or  public  meeting;  as  of 
all  the  tenants  at  the  court-leet  or  court  baron,  in  which 
fignification  it  was  of  a  lefs  extent.  Paroch: Antiq.  120. 

FOLK'STONE,  a  pleafant  and  confiderable  town 
in  Kent,  Iituated  on  the  Englifli  channel,  feventy-two 
miles  from  London,  fixteen  from  Canterbury,  and  feven 
fouth-weft  of  Dover  ;  of  which  place  it  is  a  member,  and 
gives  the  title  of  vifcount  Folkftone.  It  has  a  market  on 
Thurfdays,  and  a  fair  for  pedlars’  goods  on  the  28th  of 
June.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  twelve  jurats, 
twenty-four  commoners,  a  recorder,  town-clerk,  and 
chamberlain;  the  mayor  and  chamberlain  are  annually 
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chofen  on  the  8th  of  September  by  the  freemen  at  large. 
It  once  contained  a  monaftery  and  five  pari  Hi  churches, 
blit  lias  now  only  one  parifh  church,  and  three  meeting, 
bottles.  The  town  commands  an  cxtenfive  view  of  the 
French  coall,  as  well  as  over  a  large  lweep  of  variegated 
inclofures,  terminating  with  thofe  high  tremendous  cliff's, 
of  which  the  immortal  Shakefpeare,  in  his  tragedy  of 
Lear,  fays. 

From  the  dread  fummit  of  this  chalky  bourn 

Look  up  :  a  height — the  ftuill-gor’d  lark  fo  far 

Cannot  be  heard  or  feen. 

Tliefe,  added  to  the  opennefs  of  the  adjacent  country, 
the  falubrity  of. the  air,  and  the  commodiournefs  of. the 
lea-ffiore  for  bathing,  induce  many  to  refort  here  in  the 
fummer-feafon.  A  copious  fpring  runs  through  the  town. 
The  place  is  noted  for  the  multitude  of  fifhing-boats  that 
belong  to  its  harbour,  which  are  employed  in  the  feafon 
in  catching  mackerel  for  London;  to  which  place  they 
are  carried  by  the  mackerel-boats  of  London  and  Bark¬ 
ing.  About  Michaelmas,  the  Folkftone  barks  engage 
■with  others  from  Sufiex  in  the  herring  filhery.  Dr. 
William  Harvey,  immortalized  for  his  difeovery  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  left  200I.  to  be  bellowed,  at 
the  dire&ion  of  his  brother  fir  Eliab  Harvey,  on  the  poor 
of  this  his  native  place,  who,  willing  to  crown  the  do¬ 
nor’s  wilhes,  by  a  deed  of  truft,  dated  March  28,  1674, 
founded  a  fchool  for  twenty  boys,  and  endowed  it  with 
the  profits  of  a  farm  called  Coom. 

The  conftant,  though  almoft  imperceptible,  encroach, 
merits  of  the  ocean  on  this  place,  have  robbed  the  anti¬ 
quarian  of  thofe  curioftties  naturally  looked  for  among 
the  ruins  of  a  caftle,  four  churches  and  a  monaftery, 
which,  during  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  was  noted  for  being 
a  feminary  for  princes,  and  in  which  the  religious  Eanf- 
wide  lived,  died,  and  was  entombed.  But  what  the  anti¬ 
quarian  hath  loft  the  naturalift  has  gained  by  the  dif¬ 
eovery  of  different  ftrata,  in  which  many  curious  marine 
exuvia,  as  well  as  pyrites,  talc,  fuller’s-earth,  and  a  kind 
of  corroded  fulphur,  are  imbedded,  which  accounts  for 
thofe  chalybeate  fprings  that  abound  fo  much  about 
Folkftone. 

FOL'LIA,/!  in  mufic-books,  a  particular  kind  of  air. 
FOL'LICLE,  f.  [Jol/iculus,  Lat.  of  follis,  a  bag.]  Any 
cavity  having  ftrong  coats.  In  forgery,  it  means  a  little 
bag  which  contains  the  matter  of  feme  abfcelfes  or  tu¬ 
mours.  In  botany,  the  thin  membrane  which  covers  the 
Feeds  of  plants.  In  anatomy,  it  means  a  fimple  gland. 
FOL'LICLES,  [  pi.  in  botany,  the  keys  of  maple. 
FOL'LICULATED,  adj.  in  botany,  having  feed  vef- 
fels. 

FOLLI'CULUS,yi  in  botany,  the  feed-veffel,  the  cap- 
fula.  In  anatomy,  the  gall-bladder. 

FOL'LIFUL,  adj.  Full  of  folly. — The  common  peo¬ 
ple  call  wit,  mirth;  and  fancy,  folly ;  fanciful  and  folli- 
ful  they  ufe  indiferiminately.  S'icvjlone. 

FOL'LIS,  or  Fous,yi  anciently  lignified  a  little  bag  or 
purfe  ;  whence  it  came  to  be  ufed  for  a  fum  of  money, 
and  very  different  fums  were  called  by  that  name:  thus 
the  fcholiaft  on  the  Bafilics,  mentions  a  follis’  of  copper 
which  was  worth  but  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  mili- 
arenlis ;  the  glolfae  nomicas,  quoted  by  Gronovius  and 
others,  one  of  1 25  miliarenfis,  and  another  of  250  denarii, 
which  was  the  ancient  feftertium;  and  three  different 
fums  of  eight,  four,  and  two,  pounds  of  gold,  were  each 
called  follis.  According  to  the  account  of  the  fcholiaft, 
the  ounce  of  filver,  which  contained  five  miliarenfis  of 
fixty  in  the  pound,  was  worth  120  follis  of  copper.  The 
gloifographer,  deferibing  a  follis  of  250  denarii,  fays  it 
was’equal  to  312  pounds  fix  ounces  of  copper  ;  and  as  the 
denarius  of  that  age  was  the  eighth  part  of  an  ounce,  an 
ounce  of  filver  mull  have  been  worth  120  ounces  of  cop¬ 
per  ;  and  therefore  the  fchoiia ft’s  follis  was  an  ounce  of 
copper,  and  equal  to  the  gloffbgrapher’s  nummus.  But 
-as  Conftantine’s  copper-money  weighed  a  ouarter  of  a 
Vo  t,,  VII.  No.  ,447.  f 
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Roman  ounce,  the  fcholiaft’s  follis  and  the  gloffogra- 
pher’s  nummus  contained  four  of  them,  as  the  ancient 
nummus  contained  four  alfes. 

To  FOL'LOW,  v.  a.  [poljian,  Sax.  volgen ,  Dut.] 
To  go  after;  not  before,  or  tide  by  fide.— I  had  rather, 
forfooth,  go  before  you  like  a  man,'  than him  like 
a  dwarf.  Shakefpeare. 

Him  and  all  his  train 
Follow'd  in  bright  proceffion,  to  behold 
Creation,  and  the  wonders  of  his  might.  Milton. 

To  purfue  as  an  enemy  ;  to  chafe  : 

Where  ranks  fell  thickeft  was  indeed  the  place  ♦ 

To  feek  Sebaftian,  through  a  track  of  death 
\  follow' d  him  by  groans  of  dying  foes.  Dryden . 

To  accompany  ;  not  to  forfake  : 

Up  he  rode. 

Follow'd  with  acclamation  and  the  found 
Symphonious  of  ten  thoufand  harps  that  tun’d 
Angelic  harmonies.  Milton. 

To  attend  as  a  dependant. — And  the  three  eldeft  fons  of 
Tefie  went  and  followed  Saul  to  the  battle.  1  Sam.  xvii.  13. 
Let  not  the  mule  then  Hatter  lawlefs  fway, 

No x follow  fortune  where  flie  leads  the  way.  Pope. 

To  go  after. — We  follow  fate,  which  does  too  fall  purfue. 
Pry  den. 

Some  pious  tears  the  pitying  hero  paid. 

And  follow'd  with  his  eyes  the  fleeting  (hade.  Dryden. 
Tofucceed  in  order  of  time. — Signs  following  figns,  lead 
on  the  mighty  year.  Pope. — To  be  confequential  in  ar¬ 
gument,  as  eftedts  to  caufes  : 

I  laugh,  when  thofe  who  at  the  fpear  are  bold 
And  vent’rous,  if  that  fail  them,  fttrink  and  fear 
What  yet  they  know  mull  follow,  to  endure 
Exile  or  ignominy,  bonds  or  pain.  Milton. 

To  imitate,  to  copy,  as  a  pupil ;  or  to  be  of  an  opinion 
or  party. — ill  patterns  are  fure  to  be  followed  more  than 
good  rules.  Locke. — To  obey  ;  to  obferve,  as  a  guide  or 
direction. — If  all  who  do  not  follow  oral  tradition  as  their 
only  rule  of  faith  are  out  of  the  church,  then  all  who 
follow  the  council  of  Trent  are  no  Chriltians.  Tillotfon. 

Fair  virtue,  fhould  I  follow  thee, 

I  fhould  be  naked  and  alone, 

For  thou  art  not  in  company, 

And  fcarce  art  to  be  found  in  one.  Evelyn. 

To  purfue  as  an  objedt  of  defire. — Follow  peace  with  all 
men.  Hebrews. — Follow  not  that  which  is  evil.  John. — - 
To  confirm  by  new  endeavours;  to  keep  up  indefatiga- 
bly. — They  bound  themfelves  to  his  laws  and  obedi¬ 
ence  ;  and  in  cafe  it  had  been  followed  upon  them,  as  it 
fhould  have  been,  they  fhould  have  been  reduced  to  per¬ 
petual  civility.  Spenjer. — To  attend  to  ;  to  be  bulled 
with. — He  that  undertaketh  and  followetli  other  men’s 
bufinefs  for  gain,  (hall  fall  into  fuits.  EccleJ. 

To  FOL'LOW,  v.  n.  To  come  after  another. — The 
famine  fhall  follow  dole  after  you.  Jer.-~ To  attend  ler- 
vilely  : 

Such  fmiling  rog'ues  as  thefe  footh  every  pafflon. 

That  in  the  nature  of  their  lords  rebels  : 

As  knowing  nought,  like  dogs,  but  following.  Shakefpeare . 

To  be  pofterior  in  time : 

Living  carcafes  delign’d 

For  death,  the  following  day,  in  bloody  fight.  Milton. 

To  be  confequential,  as  effect  to  caufe. — If  the  negledl 
or  abufe  of  liberty  to  examine  what  would  ieally  and 
truly  make  for  his  happinefs  nriflead  him,  the  mifear- 
riages  tha t  follow  on  it  mu/t  be  imputed  to  his  own  elec¬ 
tion.  Locke. — To  be  confequential,  as  inference  to  pre- 
mi  fes. — Though  there  are  or  have  been  fometimes  dwarfs’, 
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and  fometimes  giants  in  the  world  ;  yet  it  does  not  follow 
that  there  muft  be  fuch  in  every  age,  nor  in  every  coun¬ 
try.  Temple. — To  continue  endeavours  ;  to  perfevere. — 
Then  fhall  we  know,  if  we  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord. 
Hof. 

u  Follow  love,  and  it  will  flee  thee  ; 

Flee  love,  and  it  will  follow  thee.” 

Tl'.e  Latins  fay,  Novi  ingenium  vwlierum  ;  iwlunt  ubi  volis  j 
ubi'  nolis,  cupiunt  ultro.  Ter.  Experience  often  confirms 
the  truth  of  this  proverb  ;  whence  a  prudent  man  will 
take  care  not  to  be  too  eager  in  the  purfuit  of  the  object 
of  his  a  fleet  ion’s,  or  fuft'er  a  blind  paflion  to  overcome  his 
reafon  ;  for  it  at  once  renders  him  a  dupe  to  the  fex,  and 
often  lofes  him  the  woman  lie  was  anxious  to  gain. 

FOL'LOWER,  f.  One  who  comes  after  another;  not 
before  him,  or  fide  by  fide. — Little  gallant,  you  were 
wont  to  be  a  follozoer ;  but  now  you  are  a  leader  ;  whether 
had  you  rather  lead  mine  eyes,  or  eye  your  mailer’s  heels  ? 
Shakejpeare. 

No  flop,  no  flay,  but  clouds  of  Land  arife, 

Spurn’d  and  call  backward  on  the  follower’s  eyes.  Dryden. 

One  who  obferves  a  guide  or  leader. — The  underftanding 
that  Ihould  be  eyes  to  the  blind  faculty  of  the  will,  is 
blind  itfelf ;  and  fo  brings  all  the  inconveniencies  that 
attend  a  blind  follower  under  the  conduft  of  a  blind  guide. 
South.— An  attendant  or  dependant. — No  follower  but  a 
friend.  Pope. — An  aflbeiate  ;  a  companion  : 

How  accompanied,  canft  thou  tell  that  ? 

■—With  Poins,  and  other  his  conti n u a  1  followers, .  Skakefp. 

One  under  the  command  of  another  : 

And  forc’d  .Tineas,  when  his  fliips  were  loll, 

To  leave  his  followers  on  a  foreign  coaft.  Dryden. 

A  fcholar;  an  imitator;  a  copier. — Be  ye  followers  of  me, 
even  as  I  am  of  Chrift.  i  Cor.  xi.  i. — The  true  profeflion 
of  Chriftianity  inviolably  engages  all  its  followers  to  do 
good  to  all  men.  Spratt. 

The  ftudious  head,  or  gen’rous  mind. 

Follower  of  God,  or  friend  of  human  kind. 

Poet  or  patriot,  rofe  but  to  reftore 

The  faith  and  moral  nature  gave  before.  Pope. 

One  of  the  fame  fadlion  or  party. 

FOL'LOWFIELD,  a  townlhip  of  the  American  States, 
jn  Walhington  county,  Pennfylvania.  Eaft  and  Weft  Fol- 
lowfield  are  alfo  two  townftiips,  in  Chefter  county ,  Penn¬ 
fylvania. 

FOL'LY,/.  [folic,  Fr.]  Want  of  underftanding ;  weak- 
nefs  of  intellect : 

This  is  folly  childhood’s  guide. 

This  is  childhood  at  her  fide.  Hawkefwortk. 

Criminal  weaknefs;  depravity  of  mind  : 

Think’ft  thou,  that  duty  fliould  have  dread  to  fpeak, 
When  povv’r  to  flattery  bows  ?  To  plainnefs  honour 
Is  bound,  when  majefty  to  folly  falls.  Shakefpeare. 

A£t  of  negligence  or  paflion  unbecoming  gravity  or  deep 
wifdom.  ”  In  this  fenfe  it  has  a  plural : 

Thy  hum’rous  vein,  thy  pleafing  follyr 

Lies  all  neglected,  all  forgot.  Prior. 

Leave  fuch  to  trifle  with  more  grace  and  eafe, 

'When  folly  pleafes,  or  whofe  follies  pleafe.  Pope. 

FOLSOBAN'JA,  a  towm  of  Hungary:  thirty-feven 
miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Zarmar. 

FO'LY,  an  illand  of  Ireland,  in  the  river  Lee,  in  the 
county  of  Cork  :  nine  miles  eaft  of  Cork. 

FOM-FiO'AM-TOUKA,  a  town  of  Chinefe  Tartary, 
near  a  mountain  of  the  fame  name  :  feven  miles  north- 
weft  of  Tam-fan. 

FOM'AHAUT,  or  Fomalhaut,  in  aftronomy,  a  ftar 
of  the  firft  magnitude  in  the  water  of  the  conftellation 
Aquarius,  or  in  the  mouth  of  the  fouthern  fi(h.  Its  lati- 
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tilde  is  21  °  6’  28"  fouth,  and  mean  longitude  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1760,  ns  o°  28'  55". 

FOM'BIO,  a  village  of  Italy,  in  the  Lodefan,  where 
a  battle  was  fought  between  the  French  republican  army 
and  the  Auftrians,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated  : 
their  lofs  was  500  men  killed  and  prifoners,  300  liorfes, 
and  a  part  of  their  baggage:  fix  miles  north  of  Pavia, 
and  fifteen  fouth-fouth-eaft  of'Lodi. 

To  FOME'NT,  v.  a.  [ Jomentor ,  Lat.  fomenter,  Fr.]  To 
cherilh  with  heat : 

Every  kind  that  lives, 

Fomented  by  his  virtual  power,  and  warm’d.  Milton. 

To  bathe  with  warm  lotions. — Fie  fomented  the  head  with 
opiates  to  procure  deep,  and  a  folution  of  opium  in  water 
to  foment  the  forehead.  Arbuthnot . — To  encourage  ;  to 
fupport ;  to  cherifli. — They  love  their  givings,  and  fo¬ 
ment  their  deeds  no  lefs  than  parents  do  their  children. 
Wotton. — They  are  troubled  with  thofe  ill  humours,  which 
they  themfelves  infufed  and  fomented  in  them.  Locke. 

Blame  then  thyfelf,  as  reafon’s  law  requires, 

Since  nature  gave,  and  thou  fornent’Jl  my  fires.  Dryden. 

FOM ENT A'TION,  f.  [fomentation,  Fr.]  A  fomenta¬ 
tion  is  partial  bathing,  called  alfo  duping,  which  is  ap¬ 
plying  hot  flannels  to  any  part,  dipped  in  medicated  de- 
co£tions,  whereby  the  fleams  breathe  into  t lie  parts,  and 
difeufs  obftrufted  humours.  Quincy. — Fomentation  calleth 
forth  the  humour  by  vapours ;  but  yet,  in  regard  of  the 
way  made  by  the  poultis,  draweth  gently  the  humours 
out :  for  it  is  a  gentle  fomentation,  and  hath  withal  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  fome  ftupefactive.  Bacon. — The  lotion  prepared 
to  foment  the  parts. — The  medicines  were  prepared  by 
the  phyficians,  and  the  lotions  or  fomentations  by  the  nurfes. 
Arbuthnot. 

FOMEN'TER,/*.  One  that  foments ;  an  encourager  ; 
a  fupporter. — Thefe  fatal  diftempers,  as  they  did  much 
hurt  to  the  body  politic  at  home,  being  like  humours 
ftirred  in  the  natural  without  evacuation,  fo  did  they  pro¬ 
duce  difadvantageous  effedls  abroad  ;  and  better  had  it 
been,  that  the  raifers  and  fomenters  of  them  had  never 
fprung  up.  Howel. 

FO'MES,/.  [from faveo,  Lat.  to  cherilh,  as  fuel  does 
fire.]  With  phyficians,  the  caufe  or  matter  which  che- 
rifhes  and  continues  the  difeafe.  Subflances  receiving 
infection,  and  retaining  it,  contain  an  impregnating  mat¬ 
ter  called  fomites. 

FON ,  f.  [Scotch.]  A  fool;  an  idiot.  A  word  now  ohm 
folete  : 

Sicker  I  hold  him  for  a  greater fon. 

That  love’s  the  tiling  he  cannot  purchafe.  Spenfer. 

FON-JUN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Pe-tche-li :  twenty  miles  fouth-fotith-eaft  of 
Tfun-hoa. 

FONCQUEVIL'LERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Straits  of  Calais,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Bapaume  :  four  leagues  weft  of 
Bapaume. 

FOND,  f.  [fon,  Scottifli  :  etymology  uncertain.  To 
fonne  is  in  Chaucer  to  dote,  to  be  foolilh.]  Foolilh  ;  fil¬ 
ly  ;  indifereet ;  imprudent;  injudicious. — This  is  fond, 
becaufe  it  is  the  way  to  cheat  thyfelf.  Tillotfon. — That 
the  Grecians  or  Gentiles  ever  did  think  it  ajond  or  un¬ 
likely  way  to  feek  men’s  converlion  by  fermons,  we  have 
not  heard.  Hooker. 

Tell  thefe  fad  women, 

’Tis  jond  to  wail  inevitable  ftrokes, 

As  ’tis  to  laugh  at  them.  Shakefpeare. 

Trifling;  valued  by  folly  : 

Nor  with  fond  ftiekles  of  the  tefied  gold, 

Or  ftones,  whofe  rate  are  either  rich  or  poor 
As  fancy  values  them.  Shakefpeare. 

Eoolilhly 
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Foolifhly  tender  5  injudicioufly  indulgent : 

Like  Venus  I’ll  fhine 

Be  fond  and  be  fine.  Addifon. 

Pleafed  in  too  great  a  degree;  foolifhly  delighted  :  with 
of. — Fame  is  in  itfelf  a  real  good,  if  we  may  believe  Ci¬ 
cero,  who  was,  perhaps,  too  fond  of  it.  Dryden. 

I,  fond  of  my  well-chofen  feat, 

My  pictures,  medals,  books  complete.  Prior. 

To  FOND,  or  To  Fondle,  v.  a.  To  treat  with  great 
indulgence;  to  carefs ;  to  cocker  : 

Howe’er  unjuft  your  jealoufy  appear. 

It  does  my  pity,  not  my  anger,  move  : 

I’ll  fond  it  as  the  froward  child  of  love.  Dryden. 

To  FOND,  v.  n.  To  be  fond  of;  to  be  in  love  with  ; 
to  doat  on  : 

How  will  this  fadge  ?  My  matter  loves  her  dearly  ; 

And  I,  poor  monfter ,fond  as  much  on  him  ; 

And  fhe,  miftaken,  feents  to  dote  on  me.  Shakefpeare. 

FONDEROY',  a  town  of  the  American  States,  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  :  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Leeds. 

FON'DETS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Indre  and  Loire,  near  the  Loire:  five  miles  weft  of 
Tours 

FON'DI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  province  of  Lavora,  fituated  near  a  lake  to  which  it 
gives  name  ;  the  lee  of  a  bilhop,  fuffragan  of  Capua  :  ten 
miles  eaft  of  Teracina. 

FOND'LER.yi  One  who  fondles.- 
FON  D'LING,//  A  perfon  or  thing  much  fondled  or 
caretted  ;  fomething  regarded  with  great  affeition. — Par¬ 
tiality  in  a  parent  is  commonly  unlucky  ;  for  fondlings  are 
in  danger  to  be  made  fools,  and  the  children  that  are  I ealt 
cockered  make  the  belt  and  wifeft  men.  L’EJlravge. 

FOND'LY,  adv.  Foolifhly;  weakly;  imprudently; 
injudicioufly. — Ficinus  jondly  advifeth,  for  the  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  life,  that  a  vein  be  opened  in  the  arm  of  fome 
tfvholefome  young  man,  and  the  blood  be  fucked.  Bacon. 

The  military  mound 
The  Britifh  files  tranlcend,  in  evil  hour 
For  their  proud  foes,  that  fondly  brav’d  their  fate.  Phillips. 

Under  thofe  facred  leaves,  fecure 
From  common  lightning  of  the  (kies. 

He  fondly  thought  he  might  endure 
The  flatties  of  Ardelia’s  eyes.  Swift. 

With  great  or  extreme  tendernefs. — Fondly  or  feverely 
kind.  Savage. 

Ev’n  before  the  fatal  engine  clos’d, 

A  wretched  fylph  too  fondly  interpos’d  : 

Fate  urg’d  the  Iheers,  and  cut  the  fylph  in  twain.  Pope. 

FOND'NESS^yi  Fooliftinefs;  weaknefs;  want  of  fenfe, 
want  of  judgment : 

Fondnefs  it  were  for  any,  being  free, 

To  covet  fetters,  though  they  golden  be.  Spenfer. 
Foolifh  tendernefs: 

My  heart  had  dill  fome  foolifh  fondnefs  for  thee  ; 

But  hence  1  ’ tis  gone  :  I  give  it  to  the  winds.  Addifon, 
Tender  paflion  : 

Corinna,  with  that  youthful  air. 

Is  thirty,  and  a  bit  to  fpare  : 

Her  fondnefs  for  a  certain  earl 

Began  when  I  was  but  a  girl.  Swift. 

Unreafonable  liking. — They  err  that  either  through  in¬ 
dulgence  to  others,  or  fondnefs  to  any  fin  in  themfelves, 
fubftitute  for  repentance  any  thing  lefs  than  a  fincere  re- 
folution  of  new  obedience.  Hammond. 

FONE,/  Plural  of  foe. — A  barbarous  troup  of  clownifh 
fone.  Spenfer.  Olfolete. 

FO'NESINE  ISLAND,  a  fmall  ifiand  to  the  north-weft 
of  Cape  St.  Jean  or  St.  John,  which  is  the  fouth-weft 
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point  of  the  ifiand  of  Candia  in  the  Mediterranean.  It 
has  tire  ifiand  of  St.  Venerando  on  the  north,  and  of  nearly 
the  fame  fize. 

FONG,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Kiang-nan  :  forty-five  miles  north-weft  of 

Pefii. 

FONG,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Quang-tong  :  thirty  miles  north  edt  of  Oei. 

FONG,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Hou-quang,  675  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of 
Peking.  Lat.  29.  38,  N.  Ion.  129.  8  E.  erro. 

FONG-CHAN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in. 
the  ifiand  of  Formofa  :  twenty-five  miles  fouth  of  Tay- 
ouan. 

FONG-CHANG,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Corea  :  eleven  miles  fouth  of  Hoang-tcheou . 

FONG-HOA,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  prov  nee  of  Tche-kiang:  eleven  miles  fouth-fouth- 
weft  of  Ning-po. 

FONG-HOA-TCHING,  a  town  of  Chinefe  Tartary, 
on  the  borders  of  Corea  ;  large  and  commercial.  The 
chief  manufadlure  is  making  paper  of  cotton,  white  and 
tranfparent,  which  is  ufed  for  windows  inftead  of  glafs. 
Lat.  40.  31.  N.  Ion.  141.  28.  E.  Ferro. 

FONG-KIEOU,  a  town.of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Ho-nan  :  twenty-fix  miles  fouth-fouth- 
eaft  of  Oue-kiun. 

FONG-SIN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Kiang-fi  :  twenty-fix  miles  weft  of  Nan- 
tchang. 

FONG-TCHING,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  the  province  of  Pe-tche-li :  twelve  miles  north-north- 
weft  of  Kiang.  — 

FONG-TCHUEN,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Corea  :  fifty-feven  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Hoang-tcheou. 

FONG-TCHUEN,  a  town  of  China,  of  'he  third  rank, 
in  the  province  of  Quang-tong  :  feventeen  miles  north- 
weft  of  T e-king. 

FONG-TEN,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Co» 
rea  :  twenty-four  miles  north-north-weft  of  King-ki-tao. 

FONG-TSIANG,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in 
the  |  rovince  of  Chenfi,  which  takes  its  name  from  an 
imaginary  bird,  the  figure  of  which  the  Chinefe  are  fond 
of  wearing  on  their  drefs  :  558  miles  fouth-weft  of  Pe¬ 
king.  Lat.  34.  36  N.  Ion.  124.  43.  E.  Ferro. 

FONG-YANG,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Kiang-nan,  fituated  on  a  mountain,  near 
the  Yellow  River  :  the  birth-place  of  the  emperor  Hong- 
vou  ;  who  gave  it  its  name,  which,  in  the  language  of 
the  country,  fignifies,  the  place  of  the  eagle's  fpleridor.  He 
would,  but  from  the  unevennefs  of  the  ground,  and  the 
want  of  good  water,  have  made  it  his  conftant  refidence  ; 
but  on  that  account  changed  his  deflgn,  and  removed  His 
court  to  Kiang-ning,  or  Nanking:  340  miles  fouth  of 
Peking.  Lat  32/52.  N.  Ion.  1 34.  44.  E.  Ferro. 

FO'NIA,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  on  the  borders  of  the 
river  Gambia. 

FONS,/.  \_fundo ,  Lat.  to  pour  out.]  The  membra¬ 
nous  part  in  new-born  infants  at  the  coronal  and  fagittal 
commiirores  is  fo  called,  from  its  moift  and  foft  texture. 

FONS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lot,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftridt  of  Fi- 
geac  :  four  leagues  fouth  of  St.  Cere,  and  one  and  a  half 
north-weft  of  Figeac.  Lat.  44.  40.  N.  Ion.  19.  38.  E. 
Ferro. 

FONS  SO'LIS,  a  fountain  in  the  province  of  Cyretie, 
cold  at  mid-day  and  warm  at  the  rifling  and  letting  of  ti  e 
fun.  Herodotus. 

FONSE'CA,  a  gulf  cfthe.fea,  in  New  Spain,  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  forty  miles  fouth. eaft  of  the  town  of  Sr. 
Miguel,  and  290  miles  north-weft  of  Cape  Blanco,  on  the 
weftern  fide  of  the  gulf  of  Nicoya. 

FONSE'CA  (Antony  de),  a  learned  Portuguefe  do. 
minican  monk,  born  at  Lifbon  towards  the  commence, 
ment  of  the  fixteenth  century.  He  purfued  his  liudies  at 

Paris, 
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Paris,  where  he  received  his  licence  as  a  preacher,  and  in 
1542  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doSlor  by  the  faculty 
of  the  Sorbonne.  Having  returned  to  his  native  country, 
his  merits  procured  him  the  appointment  of  profefl'or  of 
theology  in  the  univerfity  of  Coimbra;  and  afterwards 
the  celebrity  of  his  pulpit  talents  occafioned  his  being 
nominated  preacher  in  ordinary  to  the  king  of  Portugal. 
He  was  the  author  of  Remarks  upon  the  Commentaries 
of  the  Bible  by  Cardinal  Cajetan,  publifhed  at  Paris  in 
1539,  together  with  the  life  of  that  cardinal,  in  folio  ; 
and  alfo  of  Commentaries  on  the  Book  of  Joftiua,  on  the 
Books  of  Chronicles,  and  other  pieces. 

PONSE'CA  (Peter  de),  a  learned  Portugnefe  jefuit, 
born  at  Cortifada,  in  the  priory  of  Crato,  in  1528.  He 
was  the  firft  who  was  appointed  profeffor  of  philofophy 
in  the  univerfity  of  Coimbra,  and  afterwards  was  made 
profefl'or  of  theology  in  the  univerfity  of  Evora,  where 
he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  1 570.  He  was 
the  firfi,  alfo,  who  publicly  taught  that  doCtrine  relative 
to  the  divine  prefcience,  which  was  denominated  by  the 
fchoolmen  Scientia  media  ;  and,  being  adopted  by  the  je¬ 
fuit  Lewis  Molina,  became  a  (ubjeCt  of  long  and  furious 
controverfy  between  his  followers,  and  the  Dominicans 
and  Janfenifts  who  adhered  to  the  doCtrine  of  St.  Auguf- 
tine.  Fonfeca  died  at  Lifbon  in  1559,  when  feventy-one 
years  of  age.  He  publifhed  different  treatifes  in  philo¬ 
fophy,  among  which  were,  In  Ifagogen  Porphyrii ;  Dialec- 
tica ,  lib.  viii.  and  Comment,  in  Metaphyf.  &c»  3  vols.  fol. 

FONSOM'ME,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Aifne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftriSt 
of  St.  (Quentin,  fituated  near  the  fource  of  the  Somme: 
five  miles  north-eaft  of  St.  Quentin. 

FONS'SAY,  a  town  of  f  iance,  in  the  department  of 
the  Vendee,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftriCt  of 
Fontenay  le  Comte  :  two  leagues  north-eaft  of  Fontenay 
le  Comte. 

FONT,y.  [fons,  Latin ;  fontc,  French.]  A  ftone  veftel  in 
which  the  water  for  holy  baptifm  is  contained  in  the 
church. — The  prefenting  of  infants  at  the  holy  font  is  by 
their  godfathers.  Hooker. 

1  have  no  name,  no  title  ; 

No,  not  that  name  was  given  me  at  the  font.  Shakejp. 

FONT  (Peter  de  la),  a  pious  and  worthy  French  ec- 
clefiaftic,  born  at  Avignon,  and  died  towards  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Fie  obtained  the 
priory  of  Valabregue,  and  the  appointment  of  official  in 
the  cathedral  of  Uzes.  He  was  the  author  of  Entreticns 
Ecclcfiajliqucs,  or  Ecclefiaftical  Converfations,  which  were 
printed  at  Paris  in  five  volumes  twelves;  and  of  four  vo¬ 
lumes  of  Sermons.  They  are  (till  held  in  eftimation  by 
the  catholics,  and  are  reprefented  to  contain  a  judicious 
and  ufeful  explanation  of  the  duties  of  ecclefiaftics,  and 
of  chriftians  in  general,  a-s  enforced  by  the  fcriptures,  the 
fathers,  and  the  councils. 

FONT'ABELLE  FORT,  a  fort  on  the  W'eft  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Barbadoes :  one  mile  north-north-weft  of 
Bridge  Town. 

FONTAT'NE,  atownof  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Vendee,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrict  of  Fon¬ 
tenay  le  Comte  :  one  league  fouth  of  Fontenay  le  Comte. 

FONTAI'NE  (NicolasJ,  a  pious  •  and  voluminous 
French  writer  in  the  janfenift  connexion,  born  at  Paris, 
16:5;  and  died  at  Melon,  in  1709,  when  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  fervor  of  his  piety,  the  drift  and  fcrupu- 
lous  obfervance  of  his  religious  duties,  the  pureft  inte¬ 
grity  of  heart,  fimpiicity  of  manners,  and  unattended  mo- 
delly  and  humility.  His  long  life  was  a  laborious  one, 
during  which  he  fent  into  the  world  a  number  of  pious 
and  pradtical  works,  which  were  well  received  by  the 
public,  and  have  maintained  confiderable  reputation  with 
catholics  of  the  janfenift  party.  He  was  the  companion 
and  friend  of  MM.  Arnauid,  Nicole,  and  Sacy;  and  he 
took  them  for  his  models  in  the  fpirit  and  ltyle  of  his 
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writings.  Of  his  numerous  produdlions,  the  greater  part 
was  publifhed  without  his  name.  Among  fuch  as  are 
confidered  to  be  undoubtedly  his,  and  which  have  un¬ 
dergone  numerous  impreflions,  are:  1.  Illuftrations  of  the 
New  Teftament,  taken  from  St.  Auguftine  and  the  other 
Latin  Fathers,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  afterwards  enlarged  and 
publifhed  in  2  vols.  4to.  2.  An  Abridgment  of  St. 
Chryfoftom  on  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  in  2  vols. 
8vo.  3.  The  Lives  of  the  Patriarchs,  with  Reffedlions 
taken  from  the  Holy  Fathers,  Svo.  4.  The  Lives  of  the 
Prophets,  with  Reffedlions,  See.  Svo.  5.  The  Lives  of 
the  Saints  for  all  the  Days  in  the  Year,  in  4. vols.  Svo. 
which  are  faid  to  approach  in  merit,  the  me  ft  nearly  of 
any  fimilar  produdlions,  to  the  work  of  M.  Baillet.  6. 
On  the  Figurative  Language  of  the  Bible,  4:0.  publifhed 
under  the  name  of  Royautnonf,  prior  of  Sombreval.  7. 
A  Trattflation  of  the  Homilies  of  St.  Chryfoftom  on  the 
Epiftles  of  St.  Paul,  in  5  vols.  Svo.  which  occafioned  the 
author  to  be  acetified  of  Neftorianifm,  by  father  Daniel 
the  Jefuit,  and  condemned  by  Harlay  archbifhop  of  Paris. 
8.  Memoirs  of  the  Solitaries  of  Port-Royal,  in  2  vols. 
i2mo.  which  were  not  publifhed  till  after  the  author’s 
death. 

FONTAPNE  (John  de  la),  one  of  the  mod  confpicu- 
ous  geniufes  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  born  at  Chateau- 
Thierry  in  1621.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  placed  him. 
felf  under  the  fathers  of  the  oratory;  but  he  remained 
only  eighteen  months  in  that  favourable  fituation  for  im¬ 
provement.  His  poetic  talent  remained  dormant  till,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  heard  a  perfon  read  one  of  the 
odes  of  Malherbe.  Such  was  the  impreflion  it  made  upon 
his  mind,  that  he  immediately  began  to  ftudy  that  author, 
to  commit  his  works  to  memory,  and  finally  to  imitate 
them.  His  firft  effays  in  verfe  were  confided  to  a  relation, 
who  praifed  and  encouraged  him,  and  diredled  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  perufal  of  the  bed  Eatin,  Italian,  and  French, 
writers.  He  was  alfo  a  reader  of  much  more  ferious  au¬ 
thors,  and  Plato  and  Plutarch  furnifhed  him  with  the 
moral  and  philofophical  maxims  which  are  intermixed 
even  in  his  lighted  pieces.  His  own  character  exhibited 
the  fimpiicity  of  a  child  under  the  figure  of  a  man.  He 
was  mild,  gentle,  credulous,  fincere,  void  of  envy  or  am¬ 
bition,  Angularly  abfent,  and  altogether  unfit  for  the 
common  concerns  of  life,  in  which  he  therefore  readily 
fubmitted  to  the  guidance  of  others.  At  the  perfuafion 
of  his  family  he  married,  though  with  little  inclination 
for  that  date.  His  wife  obtained  his  efteem  ;  her  plea- 
fant  humour  was  conformable  to  his  own,  and  it  is  faid 
that  he  never  wrote  without  confulting  her  tafte.  He  was 
not  capable,  however,  of  a  (Irong  attachment,  and  he  feems 
to  have  made  little  difficulty  of  quitting  her.  The  du- 
chefs  of  Bouillon  carried  him  to  the  capital  :  (he  had 
made  acquaintance  with  him  at  Chateau-Thierry,  and  had 
firft. put  him  upon  writing  his  Tales,  which  Fu i ted  the 
fportive  turn  of  her  difpolition.  At  Paris  he  found  a  re¬ 
lation  in  the  lcrvice  of  the  fuperintendant  Fouquet.  He 
was  admitted  into  the  houfe  of  that  munificent  patron  of 
letters,  and  received  from  him  a  penfion,  for  which  lie 
gave  quarterly  receipts  in  verfe.  On  the  fall  of  Fouquet, 
La  Fontaine  was  among  the  few  who  were  grateful  enough 
to  lament  his  fate,  which  he  did  in  a  pathetic  elegy.  He 
then  entered  the  fervice  of  Henrietta  of  England,  wife  of 
Monfienr,  as  her  gentleman  ;  after  whofe  death  he  found 
protestors  in  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  other  perfons 
of  diftinction.  His  beft  friend,  however,  was  Mad.  de  la 
Sabliere,  who  took  him  into  her  houfe,  and  thus  freed 
him  from  thofe  domeftic  cares  for  which  he  was  fo  little 
fitted.  He  was  in  clofe  habits  of  intimacy  with  the  firft 
wits  of  Paris,  Boileau,  Moliere,  Racine,  Chapelle,  Sec. 
and  was  generally  beloved  for  the  candour  and  integrity 
of  his  character.  The  appellation  ulually  given  him  was 
that  of  le  bon-homme.  He  did  not  (bine  in  converfation, 
and  was  ufually  iilent  in  company,  except  among  his 
greateft  intimates.  It  is  faid,  that  being  once  invited  to 
dine  with  a  farmer-general,  for  the  pu>rpofe  of  entertain- 
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ing  the  gnefts,  lie  ate  very  heartily,  but  did  not  fpeak  a 
word  :  at  length  he  got  up,  faying  he  mu  ft  go  to  the  aca¬ 
demy  ;  and  v hen  homebody  obferved  that  it  was  much 
too  toon,  "  Oh,”  faid  he,  “  I  will  take  the  longeft  way.” 
The  literary  fociety  of  Paris,  however,  fixed  him  to  the 
capital,  though  he  was  accuftomed  every  year  to  pay  a 
vifit  to  his  wife  in  the  month  of  September,  on  which  oc- 
calion  he  took  with  him  one  or  more  of  his  friends.  At 
thefe  vifits,  too,  he  feldom  failed  to  get  rid  of  part  of  his 
property;  and  as  he  never  gave  a  leal'e  of  a  houfe,  or  re¬ 
newed  that  of  a  farm,  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  his  eftate 
fell  into  great  diforder.  His  wife  was  as  little  attentive 
to  economy  as  liimfelf.  He  had  one  foil,  whom,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  he  put  into  the  hands  of  M.  de  Hail  ay, 
who  promifed  to  provide  for  him.  After  a  long  ablence, 
lie  met  the  youth  at  a  houfe  to  which  both  were  invited, 
without  knowing  him  ;  and,  on  converting  with  him,  ex- 
preffed  liimfelf  pleafed  with  the  young  ftranger’s  talents. 
When  he  was  told  that  the  ftripling  w'as  his  Ton,  “  Ah,” 
faid  he  calmly,  “  I  am  very  glad  of  it.”  La  Fontaine, 
either  in  conlequence  of  the  licentioufnefs  of  fome  of-his 
writings,  or  of  his  want  of  courtly  manners,  was  no  fa¬ 
vourite  with  Louis  XIV,  and  lie  was  the  only  eminent 
writer  of  his  time  who  did  not  partake  of  the  royal  boun¬ 
ty.  When  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  aca¬ 
demy,  the  king  hefitated  in  confirming  the  nomination  ; 
at  length,  that  body  having  gratified  him  with  choofing 
Boileau,  whom  they  did  not  like,  lie  gave  his  confent  to 
both  elections.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  to  the  credit  of 
La  Fontaine,  that  his  life  and  converfation  were  not  in  the 
leaft  tainted  by  the  licence  of  his  pen.  He  behaved  with 
the  greateft  refpeCt  to  the  female  fex,  never  indulged 
himlelf  in  any  thing  like  double  entendre,  and  even  gave  ex¬ 
cellent  advice  to  mothers  as  to  the  education  and  conduCt 
of  their  daughters.  Indeed,  the  fpirit  of  all  his  tales  is 
fportive  badinage ;  and  as  the  fubftance  of  them  is  moftly 
taken  from  writers  of  grave  and  dignified  characters,  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  infenfible  to  the  fmalleft  part  of 
their  impropriety.  As  a  proof  of  this,  it  is  faid,  that, 
having  once  compofed  a  very  loofe  tale,  in  which  a  monk 
was  introduced  in  a  manner  unbecoming  his  character,  he 
dedicated  it  to  the  famous.  Dr.  Arnauld,  and  was  with 
difficulty  convinced  of  the  incongruity,  by  Boileau  and 
Racine. 

After  the  death  of  Mad.  de  la  Sabliere,  with  whom  he 
had  lived  twenty  years,  La  Fontaine  was  invited  by  Mad. 
Mazarin  and  St.  Evremond  to  take  up  his  abode  in  .Eng¬ 
land,  and  went  fo  far  in  compliance  as  to  begin  learning 
Engl i (Ti  ;  but  the  difficulty  he  found  in  this  attainment, 
and  his  habitual  attachments  in  France,  prevented  the 
fcheme  from  taking  place.  As,  in  the  Roman-catholic 
fyftem,  it  appears  to  be  of  more  conlequence  how  a  man 
dies  than  how  he  lives,  it  was  a  great  objeCt  to  effeCt  a 
converfton  of  this  fimple  creature,  who  had  (hewn  the 
lame  indifference  with  refpeCt  to  religion,  which  diltin- 
guiflied  him  in  his  temporal  affaii  s.  A  diforder,  with 
which  he  was  attacked  in  1692,  allilted  the  eloquence  of  a 
pried,  who  vifited  him  for  the  purpofe  of  awakening  his 
mind.  The  converfation  was  charaCteriltic  on  the  part  of 
La  Fontaine.  “  I  have  lately,”  faid  he,  taken  to  read 
the  New  Teftament  :  I  allure  yon  it  is  a  very  good  book, 
an  excellent  book,  in  faith  1  but  there  is  one  article  to 
which  I  could  not  accede — it  is  that  of  the  eternity  of  fu¬ 
ture  punilhments.  I  cannot  comprehend  how  this  eter¬ 
nity  is  compatible  with  the  goodnefs  of  God.”  The 
pried  thereupon  entered  into  an  explanation  of  this  arti¬ 
cle,  as  well  as  of  feverul  others,  and  finilhed  his  con¬ 
ferences  with  the  entire  conviction  of  his  penitent. 
The  poet  threw  into  the~  fire  a  theatrical  piece  he 
had  begun,  foletnnly  declared  his  contrition  for  his 
offences  againlt  morality  and  decorum,  and  renounced 
all  the  profit  of  a  new  edition  of  his  Tales,  then  printing 
in  Holland.  On  the  news  of  his  converlion,  tire  young 
duke  of  Burgundy  (the  pupil  of  Fenelon)  very  humanely 
obferved,  that  it  was  not  reaionable  that  he  Ihculd  be- 
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come  poorer  for  having  done  his  duty;  and  fent  him  a 
purfe  of  fifty  louis,  all  the  money  he  had  about  him.  La 
Fontaine  furvived  this  illnefs,  and  paffed  two  years  in  the 
houfe  of  Mad.  d’Hervart,  who  fupplied  the  place  of  his 
former  kind  patronefs.  He  undertook  to  tranflate  fome 
pious  hymns,  but  did  not  fucceed  in  this  new  fpecies  of 
writing.  Though  his  converfion  was  fincerc,  it  is  faid 
that  he  could  not  altogether  forbear  from  fome  levities  of 
compofition,  though,  probably,  of  the  leaft  offenfive  kind . 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1695,  at  the  age  of  feventy-four ;  and, 
when  he  was  undreffed  for  interment,  a  hair  cloth  was 
found  next  his  {kin  !  to  this  circutpftance  the  younger 
Racine  has  alluded  in  fome  lines,  ending  with 

“  Et  1’auteur  de  Joconde  eft  arme  d’un  cilice.” 

The  place  occupied  by  La  Fontaine  among  the  poets 
of  his  country  is  given  him  principally  as  a  writer  of  in- 
terefting  tales,  and  a  fabulift,  in  both  which  kindred  walks 
lie  is  reckoned  inimitable.  His  verfes,  though  negligent 
and  incorreCt,  have  a  charm  of  nature,  which  none  of  his 
contemporaries  with  all  their  ftudy  could  acquire.  They 
appear  to  flow  from  his  pea  fpontaneoufly,  and  abound  in 
grace  and  delicacy.  His  manner  of  narration  is  enlivened, 
with  all  the  little  touches  which  render  defeription  ani¬ 
mated  and  interefting  ;  and  his  reflections  are  the  molt 
perfeCt  fpecimen  of  that  naivete,  flynefs  under  theguife  of 
iimplicity,  which  has  no  word  in  any  other  language  :  for 
la  Fontaine,  though  really  fimple  to  the  verge  of  ftupid- 
ity  in  his  conduCt,  was  capable  of  making  extremely  nice 
and  Ihrewd  obfervations 'upon  living  manners.  His  Contes 
(Tales),  which  are  now.  fcarcely  admitted  into  the  more 
decent  libraries,  have  been^edited  with  all  the  decorations 
of  fculpture.  The  beft  editions  are  thofe  of  Amjlerdam, 

1 6 S 5 ,  and  Paris,  1762.  Of  his  Fables,  innumerable  edi¬ 
tions  have  been  made,  and  they  have  been  put  into  the 
hands  of  young  people,  as  well  as  admitted  into  all  the 
collections  of  capital  authors.  A  magnificent  publication 
of  them  was  made  in  4  vols.  folio,  1755,  1759  ;  in  which 
each  fable  is  decorated  by  a  plate  executed  with  zoolo¬ 
gical  precifion.  Of  the  fmall  editions,  one  by  Code,  in 
2  vols.  121110.  1744,  is  efteemed.  La  Fontaine  wrote  be- 
fides,  Lcs  Amours  de  PJ'yche,  a  romance.  Le  Florentin,  a 
comedy  of  one  aCt.  L' Eunuque,  another  comedy.  Ana- 
creontiqucs.  Lettres,  and  feveral  occafional  poems,  which 
are  collected  in  Les  CEuvres  diverfes  de  La  Fontaine.  His 
literary  character  is  thus  fummed  up  by  d’Alembert 
(Elogede  Defpreaux)  :  “  If,  among  the  celebrated  wri¬ 
ters  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  La  Fontaine  is  not  the  great- 
eft,  he  is  at  leaft  the  moft  Angularly  original,  the  tnoft  an 
object  of  defpair  to  imitators,  and,  if  we  may  fo  fpeak, 
the  writer  whom  it  would  coft  nature  the  moft  pains  to 
reproduce.”  His  country  has  been  fenfible  of  bis  merit, 
and  fondly  cheriflies  his  memory.  Of  this  an  illuftrious 
proof  was  given  by  M.  d’Armenonville,  when  intendant 
of  Soiflbns;  who,  being  informed  that  the  widow  of  the 
poet  was  molefted  for  the  payment  of  fome  taxes,  wrote 
to  his  fub-delegate,  that  he  would  have  the  family  of  La 
Fontaine  exempted  from  all  public  burthens  ;  and  the 
exemption  has  continued  ever  fince. 

FONTAI'NE-le-BOURG,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Seine  :  three  leagues  north  of 
Rouen,  and  fix  and  a  half  weft  of  Gournay. 

FONTAI'NE-le-DUN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Lower  Seine,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton, 
in  the  diftriCl  of  Cany  :  three  leagues  euft  of  Cany,  and 
four  fouth-weft  of  Dieppe. 

FONTAI'NE  l’EVEQJJE,  a  town  of  France,  between 
the  Sambre  and  the  Meule,  formerly  belonging  to  the  bi- 
ftiopric  of  Liege,  but  ceded  to  France  in  1667.  In  June 
1794,  the  French  were  defeated  near  this  town  by  the  al¬ 
lies,  under  the  command  of  the  prince  of  Orange  :  ten. 
miles  eaft  of  Mons,  and  three  welt  of  Charleroy. 

FONT  A  I' NE- FRAN  CO  IS  E,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Cote-d’Or,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton, 
in  the  diftriCt  of  Is-fur-Tille  ;  where  Henry  IV.  gained 
6  Y  a  victory 
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a  vi&ory  over  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  in  the  year  1595  : 
three  leagues  and  a  half  eaft  of  Is-fur-Tille,  and  three 
and  a  half  weft-north-weft  Gray. 

FONTAI'NE-GUERIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Mayne  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftridt  of  Bauge  :  one  league  and  a  half 
fou th-fouth-weft  of  Bauge,  and  four  and  three  quarters 
eaft  of  Angers. 

FONTAI'NE-sous-JOUY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Eure,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in 
the  diftrict  of  Evreux  :  two  leagues  norih-eaft  of 
Evreux . 

FONTAI'NE-sur-SOMME,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Somme  :  five  miles  S.E.  Abbeville. 

FONTAINEBEL'LE,  a  fettlement  of  the  American 
States,  in  the  N.  W.  territory,  fituated  on  the  E.  fide  of 
the  Mifiifippi,  eighteen  miles  north  of  St.  Phillips,  and 
•twenty-three  below  Cahokia. 

FONTAINEBLEAU',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Seine  and  Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftridt  of  Melun  ;  celebrated  for  its  mag¬ 
nificent  palace,  the  general  autumnal  refidence  of  the 
kings  of  France,  thus  defcribed  by  cardinal  Bontivoglio: 

“  Fontainebleau  is  a  vaft  palace,  worthy  of  a  great  prince 
as  the  king  of  France,  and  though  there  are  many  piles, 
joined  to  each  other  at  different  times,  without  order  or 
fymmetry,  forming  a  confuted  mafs  of  buildings  of  dif¬ 
ferent  architecture  ;  this  confufion  lias  neverthelels  an  air 
of  furprifing  majefty  and  grandeur.  It  hands  in  a  bot¬ 
tom,  and  has  nothing  pleafant  when  the  country  and  trees 
are  deprived  of  their  verdure,  lurrounded  by  a  vaft 
foreft,  in  the  midft  of  fmall  hills  crowned  with  rocks, 
which  produce  nothing  to  fupport  life,  or  pleafe  the  eye. 
As  there  is  a  great  number  of  deer,  the  king  conies  to  take 
the  aiverfioti  of  the  chace.  The  gardens  are  neat  and 
very  extenfive;  and  befides  the  grand  fountain,  which, 
from  the  excellency  of  the  water  gave  name  to  the  place, 
there  is  a  great  number  of  others  to  adorn  this  charming 
refidence.”  The  foreft  of  Fontainebleau  was  anciently 
called  the  Foreft  of  Bierre,  and  is  faid  to  contain  26,480 
acres  ;  the  figure  is  round,  and  the  town  and  chateau  are 
in  the  centre.  The  town  of  Fontainebleau  confifts  of  one 
principal  ftreet,  of  confiderable  length,  and  feveral  fmaller. 
The  principal  trade  depended  on  the  palace,  and  its  fitua- 
tion  in  the  high  road  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  with  a  raanu- 
iadture  of  thread  lace  ;  the  number  of  inhabitants  about 
three  thoufand  :  feven  ports  and  a  quarter  fouth-fouth-eaft 
of  Paris,  and  two  north  of  Melun. 

FONTAI'NES  (Peter-Francis  Guyot  des),  a  volumi¬ 
nous  French  writer  and  critic,  born  in  1685  at  Rouen, 
where  his  fat  her  was  a  counfellor  of  parliament.  He 
lived  fome  time  with  the  cardinal  d’Auvergne,  as  a  wit 
and  man  of  letters ;  and  became  known  at  Paris  by  fome 
critical  pamphlets;  and  in  1724  the  Abbe  Bignon  en- 
truffed  to  him  the  “  journal  des  Savans,”  which  lie  foon 
jailed  from  the  negledt  into  which  it  had  fallen.  Anac- 
»ufrtion  of  corrupting  the  morals  of  youth  caufed  him  to 
be  confined  in  the  Bicetre,  from  which  he  was  liberated 
through  the  influence  of  the  friends  of  Voltaire,  who  was 
then  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him  ;  though  they  after¬ 
wards  became  moll  inveterate  enemies.  The  abbe  Des 
Fontaines  chiefly  made  himfelf  known  by  his  periodical 
publications  of  the  critical  kind,  which  fitcceflively  ap¬ 
peared  under  different  titles,  and  kept  him  perpetually 
involved  in  literary  contention.  He  little  regarded  the 
hoftilities  which  he  provoked,  while  he  attracted  the 
public  attention.  “  I  muft  live,”  he  would  fay;  “  Al¬ 
giers  would  die  of  famine  were  it  at  peace  with  all  its 
enemies.”  Though  Inch  a  fentiment  gives  no  favourable 
idea  of  bis  principles,  yet  he  poflelfed  a  kind  of  philofo- 
phical  independence  of  mind,  which  would  not  permit 
him  to  (loop  to  folicit  favours  or  titles.  He  died  at  Paris 
in  1745.  The  long  liff  of  his  publications  contains,  be¬ 
sides  his  critical  pieces,  a  number  of  iranflations  of  Eng- 
Jilh  and  other  foreign  works,  and  a  prole  tranflation  of 
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Virgil,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  with  diflertations,  notes,  &e. 
which.is  well  fpoken  of.  The  abbe  de  la  Porte  publiffi- 
ed  in  1757,  “  L’Efprit  de  l’Abbe  Des  Fontaines,”  1114. 
vols.  i2mo. 

FONTA'NA,  a  town  of  Swiflerland,  in  the  canton  of 
Uri  :  eighteen  miles  north  of  AltdorfF. 

FONTA'NA  (Dominic),  an  eminent  architeft,  born  in, 
1543,  at  Mili,  a  village  on  the  lake  of  Como.  Having 
received  fome  inftrudtions  in  geometry,  he  went  in  his 
twentieth  year  to  Rome,  where  his  elder  brother  John  was 
a  (Indent  in  architecture.  He  applied  himfelf  to  the 
fame  art,  diligently  ftudying  the  remains  of  antiquity, 
and  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  at  length  came  to 
be  employed  by  cardinal  Montalto,  afterwards  pope 
Sixtus  V.  That  extraordinary  perfon  bad  already,  though 
in  an  humble  fortune,  begun  to  difplay  the  magnificence, 
of  his  character,  by  undertaking  the  conflriuSfion  of  the 
grand  chapel  of  the  Manger  in  the  church  of  St.  Maria 
Maggiore,  and  the  fmall  palace  of  the  garden  near  the 
fame  cathedral.  The  pope,  Gregory  XIII.  however, 
difpleafed  that  one  of  the  poor  cardinals  fliould  engage  in 
fuch  defigns,  took  from  Montalto  his  allowance  from  the 
holy  fee,  and  thus  put  a  flop  to  his  works.  On  this  occa- 
fion,  Fontana  aided  with  a  fpirit  not  inferior  to  that  of  his 
employer:  he  took  up  a  thoufand  crowns  which  he  had 
faved,  and  went  on  with  the  building  of  the  chapel  at 
his  own  expence.  Montalto  felt  the  obligation,  and 
when  he  was  raifed  to  the  pontifical  throne,  created  Fon¬ 
tana  his  architect.  The  chapel  and  palace  were  finiflied 
in  a  fplendid  ffyle,  but  this  was  a  fmall  part  of  the  vaft 
defigns  projected  by  Sixtus  for  perpetuating  his  memory. 
Befides  completing  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s,  he  refolved 
to  contribute  to  its  grandeur  by  conveying  in  front  of  its 
piazza  the  obelifk  of  a  (Ingle  piece  of  Egyptian  granite, 
which  had  formerly  decorated  the  circus  of  Nero.  Other 
pontiffs  had  entertained  the  fame  defign,  but  none  had  ven¬ 
tured  to  encounter  the  difficulty  and  expence  of  moving 
fo  vaft  a  mafs.  Sixtus  began  by  fummoning  from  all 
parts  engineers  and  architects  to  give  their  advice  refpedft- 
ing  the  execution  of  the  work.  Numerous  plans  were 
produced,  but  that  of  Fontana  at  length  obtained  the  pre¬ 
ference  ;  which  was  happily  brought  to  effedf  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1 586,  and  ranks  among  the  greateft,  though  not  the 
mod  ufeful,  exploits  of  that  memorable  pontificate. 
Rewards  were  lavilhed  upon  Fontana  ;  he  was  made  a 
noble  Roman,  and  a  knight  of  the  golden  fpur  :  he  had 
a  penlion  of  two  thoufand  gold  crowns,  with  reverfion 
to  his  heirs,  and  a  gratuity  of  five  thoufand,  with  the  gift 
of  the  vaft  machinery  employed  on  the  occafion.  He  had 
likewife  the  honour  of  infetibing  his  name  on  the  bafe  of 
the  obelilk.  Fontana  was  afterwards  employed  in  the 
elevation  of  other  obelifks,  and  in  thc^  embelliffiment  of 
fome  of  the  principal  ftreets  of  Rome.  He  decorated 
the  front  of  St.  John  Lateran,  and  added  a  fuperb  loggia. 
He  built  the  Vatican  library,  and  began  great  additions  to 
that  palace,  which  were  interrupted  by  the  death  of 
Sixtus.  One  of  his  great  works  was  the  conducting  of 
the  water  named  Felice  to  Rome,  from  a  diftahee  of 
fifteen  miles,  in  a  channel  in  feveral  places  fupported 
upon  arcades.  It  ends  in  an  ornamented  fountain  at  the 
fquare  called  Termini.  Clement  VIII.  who  fucceeded 
Sixtus,  employed  Fontana  for  a  time  ;  and  his  great  re¬ 
putation  caufed  him  to  be  engaged  by  the  viceroy  of 
Naples  as  architect  to  the  king,  and  firft  engineer  to  the 
two  kingdoms.  He  removed  to  Naples  in  1592,  and  mar¬ 
ried.  Various  works  of  ornament  and  utility  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  management,  the  mod  confiderable  of  which 
was  the  royal  palace,  ereCted  under  the  vice-royalty  of 
the  count  of  Lemos.  His  laft  work  was  the  plan  of  a  new 
harbour  for  Naples,  which  was  not  put  into  execution 
till  after  his  deceafe.  He  died  at  Naples  in  1607,  at  the 
age  of  (ixty-four. 

FONTA'NA  FO'R A,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  province  of  Capitanata  :  fourteen  miles 
foiuh-weft  of  Salpe. 
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FONT ANAMO'R A,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  in  the 
duchy  of  Aorta  :  eighteen  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Aorta. 

FONTANAROS'SA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  province  of  Principato  Ultra:  fourteen 
miles  north-weft  of  Conza. 

.  FON'TANEL,  f  Ifontanelle,  Fr.]  An  iffue  ;  a  dif- 
charge  opened  in  the  body. — A  perfon  plethoric,  fubjeCt 
to  hot  defluxions,  was  advifed  to  a  fontanel  in  her  arm. 
Wifeman. 

FONTANELA'TA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Parma  :  ten  miles  north-weft  of  Parma. 

FONTANE'SIA,  f.  [So  named  by  Billardiere  in 
honour  of  M.  Des  Fontaines,  of  the  royal  academy  of 
fciences  at  Paris.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clads  dian- 
dtia,  order  monogynia, natural  orderof  (epiariae,(jafminese, 
JuJj. )  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  four-parted, 
inferior,  very  fmall,  permanent,  blunt  at  the  e$ds. — 
Corolla  :  two  petalled  ;  petals  two-parted,  parts  ovate, 
obtufe,  concave. — Stamina  :  filaments  two,  long,  filiform, 
jnferted  into  the  claws  of  the  corolla;  antherae  oblong, 
two'-grooved. — Piftillum  :  germovate;  ftyle  comprefled, 
fhorter  than  the  ftamens  ;  ftigmas  two,  inflex-hooked. — 
Pericarpium  :  capfule,  not  opening,  fubovate,  einargi- 
nate,  comprefled  membranaceous,  in  the  centre  two- 
celled,  (very  rarely  three-celled,  three-winged.)  Seeds: 
folitary,  oblong-columnar. — EJfential  Character.  Calyx  : 
four-parted,  inferior  ;  petals  two,  two-parted  ;  cap- 
fula,  membranaceous,  not  opening,  two-celled,  cells  one- 
feeded. 

Fontanefia  phillyreoides,  a  fingle  fpesies  :  leaves  ovate- 
©blong,  fharp  at  both  ends,  flowers  in  racemes.  Stem 
frutefeent,  ereCt,  twelve  feet  high  ;  branches  oppofite, 
ereCt,  the  younger  ones  quadrangular  ;  leaves  evergreen, 
oppofite,  veined  underneath  ;  the  lower  ones  ovate  :  pe¬ 
tioles  fhort,  knee-jointed  ;  flowers  axillary,  yellow.  The 
corolla  may  be  confidered  as  one-petalled  and  four-parted, 
with  two  of  the  parts  more  deeply  cut,  for  the  filaments 
are  inferted  into  the  corolla.  It  is  allied  therefore  to 
Fraxinus  and  Chionantluis  :  but  it  differs  from  the  firft 
in  having  a  two  celled  fruit  ;  from  the  fecond  in  the  fruit 
being  a  capfule,  not  a  drupe.  Native  of  Syria,  between 
Laodicea  and  mount  Caflius. 

FONTANET'TO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  principality 
of  Piedmont :  feven  miles  eaft  of  Crefcentino,  and  four 
weft  of  T rino. 

FONT AN'GE, /.  [from  the  name  of  the  firft  wearer.] 
A  knot  of  ribbands  on  the  top  of  the  head-drefs.  Out  of 
life. — Thofe  old-fafhionedybttirtKn-er  rofe  an  ell  above  the 
head  :  they  were  pointed  like  fleeples,  and  had  long 
loofe  pieces  of  crape,  which  were  fringed,  and  hung 
down  their  backs.  Addifon. 

FONTAN'GES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Carnal  :  ten  miles  north-weft  of  Murat. 

FONTANI'NI  (Giufto),  a  learned  Italian,  born  in 
1666  at  San  Daniello,  in  the  duchy  of  Friuli.  He  ftudied 
at  the  Jefuit’s  college  at  Gorigia  ;  and  devoting  himfelf 
to  the  ecclefiaftical  profeflion,  was  ordained  prieft  at 
Venice  in  1690.  He  refided  a  confiderable  time  in  that 
city,  and  afterwards  at  Padua,  induftrioufly  improving 
himfelf  in  literature  of  various  kinds,  and  forming  con¬ 
nections  with  learned  men.  In  1697  he  was  invited  to 
Rome  as  librarian  to  cardinal  Impeiiali.  He  was  much 
efteemed  hy  pope  Clement  XI.  who  made  him  his  cham¬ 
berlain  of  honour,  and  gave  him  a  hundfome  penfion  and 
an  abbacy.  He  died,  much  regretted,  in  1736,  in  his 
feventieth  year.  Of  the  numerous  works  of  Fontanini, 
the  following  are  beft  known: — Dell''  eloqucnza  Italiana  ; 
this  is  a  difeourfe  on  Italian  eloquence,  with  a  catalogue 
of  the  beft  books  in  that  language  ;  feveral  editions  of  it 
were  made  in  the  author’s  life,  but  the  beft  is  that  of 
Venice,  fince  his  death,  in  two  volumes  quarto,  with 
notes  and  corrections  by  Apoftolo  Zeno.  A  Collection 
of  Bulls  of  Canonifation,  from  Pope  John  XV.  to  Bene¬ 
dict  XI II.  1729,  folio,  in  Latin.  A  Literary  Hiftory  of 
Aquileia,  1742,  4to.  in  Latin  ;  a  polliiumous  publication, 
replete  with  curious  erudition.. 
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FONTARA'BIA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Guipufcoa,  on  the  frontiers  of  France,  from  which  it  is 
feparated  only  by  the  river  Bidaflba,  which  forms  a  har¬ 
bour  at  its  mouth  ;  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrennees ;  it  opened  its  gates  to  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  the  French  republican  troops,  on  the  ift  of 
Auguft,  1794:  fifteen  miles  font h-fouth -eaft  of  Bayonne, 
and  thirty-five  fouth  of  Pamplona.  Lat.  43.  23.  N.  Ion. 
14.  48.  E.  Peak  of  Teneriffe. 

FON'TE  (Straits  de),  fituated  on  the  north-weft  coaft 
of  North  America.  There  is  a  large  ifland  in  the  middle 
of  the  entrance,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  fame  that  De 
Fonte,  a  Spanifh  admiral,  difeovered  in  1640,  whofe  ac¬ 
count  of  it  has  been  long  treated  as  fabulous.  Lat.  34. 
35.  N.  Ion.  9.  55.  W. 

FONTE L'LO,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Beira  :  one  league  and  a  half  nor^h-eaft  of  Lamego. 

FONTENAY'  ( Peter-Claude),  a  French  Jefuit,  born 
at  Paris  in  1683,  and  entered  on  his  noviciate  in  the  order 
when  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  After  having  com¬ 
pleted  his  claffical  education,  he  went  through  a  courfeof 
theology,  and  was  feleCted  by  his  fuperiors  as  a  proper 
perfon  to  be  well  grounded  in  ecclefiaftical  knowledge  and 
antiquities.  To  thefe  departments  he  applied  with  be¬ 
coming  diligence,  and  was  employed  for  fome  time  to  fur- 
nifti  the  extracts  and  remarks  on  books  relating  to  religion 
and  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  in  the  Journal  de  Trevoux.  His 
attention  to  ecclefiaftical  learning,  however, did  not  prevent 
him  from  devoting  a  part  of  his  tittle  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  belles-lettres,  which  afforded  the  favourite  employ¬ 
ment  of  his  leifure  hours.  The  only  fruits  of  thefe 
lighter  ftudies  which  he  gave  to  the  world,  were  feveral 
fmall  poems  publifhed  in  the  collections  of  his  day. 
Father  Fontenav  was  appointed  reCtor  of  the  Jefuit’s 
college  at  Orleans,  where  he  continued  until  the  death  of 
father  Longueval  in  1735,  when  he  was  recalled  to  Paris, 
and  was  entrufted  with  the  continuation  of  that  author’s 
Hiftory  of  the  Gallican  Church,  of  which  he  bad  pub- 
liftied  eight  volumes  in  quarto.  Fontenay’s  ftate  of 
health,  however,  which  was  naturally  delicate,  was  much 
affeCted  by  the  clofe  attention  which  he  beftowed  upon 
this  work;  and  before  he  had  finiftied  the  eleventh  vo¬ 
lume,  he  was  incapacitated  by  a  paralytic  attack,  from  any 
farther  literary  exertions.  He  furvjved  this  ftroke  for 
more  than  twelve  months,  but  in  a  ftate  of  great  languor, 
until  his  releafe  in  1 742,  at  the  college  of  La  Fleclie,  when 
in  the  fifty-fixth  year  of  his  age. 

FONTENAY'  (John  Baptift  Blain  de),  a  celebrated 
painter  of  fruit  and  flowers,  born  at  Caen  in  1654.  Louis 
XIV.  gave  him  a  penfion,  and  an  apartment  in  the  gal¬ 
leries  of  the  Louvre  ;  and  he  was  nominated  counfellorof 
the  Academy  of  Painting.  His  pieces  have  all  the  frefti- 
nefs  and  beauty  of  nature  ;  the  dew  appears  to  trickle 
down  with  all  the  luftreand  tranfparency  of  the  diamond, 
while  the  infeCts,  fo  judicioufly  introduced,  feem  per¬ 
fectly  alive  and  animated.  This  ingenious  artift  died  at 
Paris,  in  1715. 

FONTENAY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Seine  and  Marne  :  one  league  and  a  half  north- 
weft  of  Rofoy,  and  feven  and  a  half  fouth-eaft  of  Paris. 

FONTENAY'  LE  COMTE,  a  town  of  France,  and 
capital  of  the  department  of  La  Vendee  ;  containing 
about  7000  fouls  ;  fituated  in  a  fertile  valley,  on  the 
Vendee:  the  principal  commerce  of  the. inhabitants  is  in 
cloth,  woollen  fluffs,  and  cattle,  of  which  they  fell  a  great 
number  at  their  three  annual  fairs  :  three  ports  and  a  half 
north-eaft  of  Niort,  thirteen  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Nantes, 
and  fifty-fix  and  a  quarter  fourh-fouth-weft:  of  Paris. 
Lat.  46.  30.  N.  Ion.  16.  15.  E.  Ferro. 

FONTENAY'  ST.  PERE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine  and  Oife  :  two  leagues  and  a 
half  fouth  of  Magny. 

FONTENEL'LE  (Bernard  le  Bovier  de),  an  efteemed 
French  writer,  born  at  Rouen,  in  1657.  His  father  w'as 
an  advocate  ;  his  mother  filler  of  the  great  Corneille. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  Jefuit’s  college  in  Rouen  ; 
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and  wrote  Latin  verfes  at  thirteen  which  were  thought 
worthy  of  being  printed.  At  his  father’s  defire  he  ft  tidied 
the  law,  and  was  admitted  an  advocate  ;  but  having  loft 
his  firft  caufe,  he  renounced  the  bar,  and  thenceforth 
devoted  himfelf  to  literature  and  philofophy.  He  firft 
vifited  Paris  in  1674,  and  made  himfelf  known  by  feveral 
ingenious  copies  of  verfes  inferted  in  the  Mercure  Galant. 
He  computed  a  great  part  of  the  operas  of  Pyfche  and 
Bellerophon,  publifhed  under  the  name  of  his  uncle 
Thomas  Corneille.  He  tried  his  ftrength  in  tragedy,  and 
brought  on  the  ftage,  in  1681,  a  piece  called  Afpar;  but 
it  did  not  fucceed.  In  1683,  lie  publifhed  Dialogues  of 
the  Dead,  in  2  vols.  which  were  well  received,  and  gave 
a  fpecimen  of  his  talent  of  combining  morality  and  litera¬ 
ture  with  the  graces  of  elegant  and  ingenious  writing. 
His  Lettres  du  Chevalier  d' Her — ,  publifhed  anonymoufly  in 
1685,  difplayed  wit  and  ingenuity,  but  joined  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  affectation,  v.  j#ich  fliewed  that  he  had  not  yet  ob¬ 
tained  the  good  tafte  he  afterwards  difplayed.  In  16S6, 
appeared  one  of  the  mod:  celebrated  of  his  works,  Evtre- 
ticns fur  la  Pluralite  des  Mondes ,  in  which  fcience  and  philo- 
phy  were  united  with  vivacity,  gallantry,  and  delicate 
humour.  It  was  univerfally  read,  and  was  tranflated 
into  mod  modern  languages.  His  Hiftory  of  Oracles,  in 
1687,  was  a  bold  attempt  in  another  kind  of  philofophy. 
Its  bafts  was  the  elaborate  work  of  Van  Dale  on  the  fame 
fubjedt  ;  but  the  art  and  elegance  of  Fontenelle  were 
wanted  to  make  a  popular  book  from  the  materials  that 
learned  man  had  accumulated.  As  the  principle  fupport- 
ed  in  this  piece,  that  the  heathen  oracles  were  mere  cheats 
and  forgeries,  oppofed  that  of  feveral  fathers  of  the 
church,  who  had  maintained  that  they  were  the  fuper- 
uatural  operations  of  evil  fpirirs,  and  that  their  ceftation 
was  the  confequence  of  Chrift’s  appearance  upon  earth, 
Fontenelle  was  expofed  to  the  fufpicion  of  free  thinking, 
g^is  work  was  attacked  by  father  Balthus,  a  jefuit  ;  and 
««  thought  it  prudent  to  make  no  reply.  Omitting  this 
dangerous  path,  he  applied  to  phyfics,  and  at  the  fame 
time  enlivened  his  feverer  (iudies  by  poeticalcompofitions. 
He  publiftted  in  1688  Paftora!  Poems,  with  a  Difcourfe  on 
the  Eclogue,  which  met  with  confiderable  fuccefs.  His 
opera  of  Thetis  and  Peleus  was  reprefented  with  ap- 
plaufe  in  1689  ;  that  of  ./Eneas  and  Lavinia,  in  1690,  was 
lefs  approved.  In  1691  the  doors  of  the  French  academy 
were  opened  to  him.  He  had  already  made  four  attempts 
to  be  admitted  among  that  learned  body  ;  but  had  been 
excluded  by  a  party  headed  by  Boileau  and  Racine. 
Tliefe  eminent  men  were  alw’ays  hoftile  to  Fontenelle, 
and  gained  no  honour  by  their  enmity.  That  of  Boileau 
was  founded  on  the  part  this  wmiter  took  on  the  fide  of 
Perrault  in  the  famous  controverfy  concerning  the  com¬ 
parative  merit  of  the  ancients  and  moderns.  Though  the 
opinion  of  Fontenelle  on  the  fubjedt  was  very  moderate, 
the  inexorable  fatirift  would  allow  him  no  quarter,  but, 
in  conjunction  with  Racine,  peftered  him  with  fatires  and 
epigrams,  which  Fontenelle  did  not  return,  but  never  fop- 
got.  In  1699,  however,  he  was  made  fecretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  which  poft  he  occupied  forty-two 
years.  He  rendered  it  equally  honourable  to  the  aca¬ 
demy  and  to  himfelf,  by  the  excellent  hiftory  of  that 
body,  of  which  he  publiftted  a  volume  annually,  contain¬ 
ing  extracts  and  analytes  of  memoirs,  and  eulogies  of  de- 
ceafed  members.  Of  his  other  works,  the  principal  are — 

1.  L’ Hifoire  du  Theatre  Francois  jufqida  Corneille  ;  a  fliort 
but  entertaining  and  mafterly  view  of  the  French  ftage. 

2.  Reflexions  fur  la  Po'etique  du  Theatre  &  du  Theatre  Tragiqv.e, ; 
a  piece  of  much  depth  and  juftnefs  of  thinking.  3.  Ele- 
mens  de  Geomctrie  de  ITnfini ;  a  tragedy  in  profe,  and  fix  co¬ 
medies,  not  well  calculated  for  the  ftage,  but  ingenious 
and  pleating  in  the  clofet. 

After  the  death  of  Racine  and  Boileau,  the  fuccefsful 
labours  of  Fontenelle,  as  fecretary  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  ;  his  judgment  in  confining  himfelf  folely  to  that 
province;  the  celebrity  which  he  gained  for  it  by  his 
pleafmg  memoirs,  and  his  dill  more  charming  eulogies  j 
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the  confideration  which  his  places  and  his  years  attracted 
towards  him;  the  protection  of  the  regent,  who  lodged 
him  in  the  Palais-Royal  ;  the  friendihip  of  powerful 
men,  and  the  homage  of  fociesy  ;  all  concurred  to  raife 
him  in  public  eftimation  ;  and  he  who  formerly  had  been 
only  an  agreeable  writer,  not  exceeding  mediocrity,  be¬ 
came,  as  Voltaire  obferved  in  1732,  “  the  firft  among  the 
learned  who  were  not  bleffed  with  the  gift  of  invention, 
by  the  inftruCtive  and  attractive  manner  in  which  he  re¬ 
lated  the  labours  of  others.”  This  high  and  neat  com¬ 
pliment  gave  great  offence  to  the  literary  veteran,  and  was 
never  forgiven  by  .him.  He  lived  in  celibacy,  and  became 
rich  for  a  man  of  letters  ;  but  though  economical,  Ire  w'as 
not  avaricious.  Nature  was  not  lefs  favourable  to  him 
than  fortune.  With  a conftitution  originally  delicate,  he 
reached  to  his  ninetieth  year  with  no  other  infirmity  than 
deafnefs.  His  eyes  afterwards  failed  him;  but  the  frame 
held  out  till  he  had  very  nearly  completed  a  century. 
He  died  on  January  9,  1757.  All  the  works  of  Fon¬ 
tenelle,  except  thofe  on  geometry  and  phyfics,  have  been 
collected  in  11  vols.  12010.  under  the  title  of  CEuvres 
Diverfes. 

FONTENOI'S  LE  CHATEAU',  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  theVofges:  three  leagues  fouth-eaft 
of  Darney,  and  three  and  a  quarter  weft  of  Plombieres. 

FONTENOY',  a  village  of  the  Netherlands,  in  Hainaut, 
on  the  confines  of  Flanders,  near  which  a  battle  was 
fought  between  the  French  and  the  allies,  in  May,  1745  ; 
as  (fated  under  the  article  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  717. 

FONTENOY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Meurte,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  di ftriCt  of 
Toul  :  one  league  and  a  half  north-ealt  of  Toul. 

FONTENOY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Aifne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftridl  of 
Soilfons,  on  the  Aifne  :  five  miles  weft  of  Soiftons. 

'  FONTES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Herault,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrict  of 
Beziers  :  two  leagues  north-weft  of  Montagnac,  and  four 
and  a  half  north-eaft  of  Beziers. 

FONTEVRAU'LD,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Mayne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftriCt  of  Saumur  :  here  is  a  celebrated  abby,  belonging 
to  the  religious  order  of  Frontevauld,  in  the  church  of 
which  feveral  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  England  lie 
buried  :  two  leagues  eaft  of  Saumur,  and  three  and  a  half 
north  of  Loudun. 

FONTI'CULUS,/  in  furgery,  an  iflue,  adifeharge  for 
the  humours  of  the  body. 

FONTI'GENOUS,  adj.  [forts,  a  fountain,  and  gigno, 
Lat.  to  beget.  ]  Breeding  near  wells,  growing  about  foun¬ 
tains.  Scott.  Not  much  ufed. 

FONTILA'PATHUM,  /.  in  botany.  See  Pota- 

MOGETON. 

FONTINA'LI  A,  or  Fontanaua,  /  in  antiquity, 
a  religious  feaft  held  among  the  Romans  in  honour  of 
the  deities  who  prefided  over  fountains  or  fprings.  Varro 
fays  it  was  the  cuftom  to  vifitthe  wells  on  thofe  days,  and 
to  caft  crowns  into  fountains.  Scaliger,  in  his  conjectures 
on  Varro,  takes  this  not  to  be  a  feaft  of  fountains  in  gene¬ 
ral,  as  Feftus  infinuates,  but  of  the  fountain  which  had 
a  temple  at  Rome,  near  the  Porta  Capena,  called  alio 
Porta  Fontinalis  :  he  adds,  that  it  is  of  this  fountain  Cicero 
fpeaks  in  his  fecond  hook  De  legib.  rl  he  fontinalia  were 
held  on  the  13th  of  October. 

FONTINA'LIS,  f.  [«  fonte ;  thefe  modes  ufually 
growing  in  Fprings.  J  A  genus  of  the  cryptogamia  nnifci, 
or  modes.  The  generic  characters  are — Capiule  oblong, 
with  the  mouth  ciliate  ;  opening  with  an  acuminate  lid  ; 
covered  with  a  fedile,  frnooih,  conical  veil ;  and  included 
in  a  pitcher- duiped  imbricate  perichaetium. 

Only  four  fpccies  are  recited  in  Syft.  Veget.  They  are 
all  natives  of  England,  and  may  be  found  in  Hudfon’s 
Flora  Anglica.  The  three  firft,  viz.  Fontinalis  antipy- 
retica,  minor,  and  fquamola,  are  water  modes  :  the  laft, 
Fontinalis  pennata,  grows  on  trees.  Several  new  fpecies 

have 
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have  been  difcovered  by  Swartz  in  tlie  Weft  Indies  ;  and 
one  in  Cocbincliina  bv  Lotireiro.  See  Bryum,  Poly¬ 
gonum  amphibium,  and  Potamoc.eton. 

FONTVIEL'LF.,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton, 
in  the  did  rift  of  Arles  :  four  miles  north-eaft  of  Arles. 

FOO-TChIIEN;,  a  province  of  China,  next  adjoining 
to  province  of  Quang-tung,  on  tit c  north.  It  is  a  moun¬ 
tainous  country  ;  but  the  mountains,  by  the  induftry  of 
the  inhabitants,  are  formed  into  amphitheatres,  with  ter¬ 
races,  which  often  extend  feveral  miles  in  length,  and  a 
feries  of  twenty  or  thirty  prefent  themfelves,  one  above 
the  other.  The  account  given  by  Du  Halde  is  fo  curious 
as  to  merit  the  attention  of  our  readers.  Thefe  terraces  are 
planted  with  rice,  which  is  nourifhed  by  wafer  forced  tip 
to  a  great  height,  and  conveyed  to  the  diiferent  planta¬ 
tions  in  pi pes  of  bamboo.  This  province  is  remarkable 
for  its  vaft  commerce,  opulence,  and  population,  and  alfo 
for  its  amazing  fertility.  Among  the  vegetable  produc¬ 
tions,  it  is  diftinguifhed  for  its  fine  oranges;  one  fpeoies 
is  very  large,  and  its  rind  quite  loofc  to  the  pulp,  which 
lias  the  t a ffe  and  fmell  of  the  mnfeadine  grape.  This 
kind  is  candied,  and  fent  to  all  parts  of  the  empire  ;  ano¬ 
ther-  is  of  a  deep  red  ;  and  a  third  very  final! .  China  is 
the  native  place  of  oranges,  from  whence  they  were  com¬ 
municated  to  the  we  (fern  world. 

FOOD,  /,  [pit-ban,  Sax.  veeden ,  Dut.  to  feed  ;  feed, 
Scott.]  Viftuals  ;  provifion  for  the  mouth. — Much  food 
is  in  the  tillage  of  the  poor.  Prov.  xiii.  23. 

Under  my  lowly  roof  thou  haft  vouchfaf’d 
To  enter,  and  thefe  earthly  fruits  to  tafte  ; 

Food  not  or  angels,  yet  accepted  fo.  Milton. 

Any  thing  that  nourifhes  : 

Give  me  fotne  mu  fie  :  mufic,  moody  food 

Of  us  that  trade  in  love.  Shakefpeare . 

Food,  in  the  mod  common  appropriation  of  the  word, 
implies  every  kind  of  aliment,  which  is  capable  of  being 
employed  for  the  nourifhinent  of  mankind.  On  this  fub- 
jeft  many  fanciful  nr.d  abfurd  notions  have  been  diflemi- 
nated  by  different  medical  writers  ;  fome  of  whom  recom¬ 
mend  little  elfe  than  vegetable  food  ;  others  chiefly  ani¬ 
mal  ;  while  tli e  1110ft  rational  and  experienced  contend 
for  a  due  and  feafonable  admixture  of  both.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Aliment,  vol.  i.  p.  338.  —  Dr.  Fordyce,  in  his 
Gulftonian  Lefture,  read  "before  the  Royal  College  of 
Phyficians  in  1791,  remarks  as  follows: 

“  Mediciue  being,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  it  in  all  coun¬ 
tries,  in  its  firft  beginnings  in  the  hands  of  men  infefted 
with  fuperftition,  every  part  of  its  doftrine  has  con'ftantly 
been  affefted  with  that  weed,  and  the  dietetic  part  per¬ 
haps  more  fo  than  any  other.  We  find  always  in  the 
mouths  of  tliofe  tainted  with  this  original  fin,  that  man 
is  to  live  naturally,  and  on  fuch  food  as  is  preferred  to 
him  by  nature  :  forgetful  of  the  Admighty’s  decree,  that 
man  f h all  earn  his  bread  by  the  fweat  of  bis  brow,  and  of 
courfe  find  out  of  all  kind  of  fubftances  from  whence  he 
is  to  procure  fubfiftence  ;  and  if  he  cannot  by  bis  in- 
duftry  find  out  vegetables  or  animals  which  may  ferve 
him  lor  fubfiftence,  he  muft  cultivate  and  alter  them 
from  their  natural  ftate.  Accordingly  men  live,  in  as 
far  as  they  live  cn  vegetables,  on  fuch  as  are  no  where  to 
be  found  grow  ing  naturally.  Wheat,  rice,  rye,  barley,  el¬ 
even  oats,  are  not  found  wild  ;  that  is  to  fay,  growing 
naturally  in  any  part  of  the  earth,  but  have  been  altered 
by  cultivation  ;  that  is,  by  the  induftry  of  mankind,  from 
plants  not  now  refenibling  them  even  in  fuch  a  degree  as 
that  we  can  trace  from  whence  they  drew  their  origin  ; 
and  not  only  thefe,  but  mod  of  the  other  vegetables  that 
we  employ.  A  plant  of  fcanty  leaves,  and  a  fmall  fpike 
of  flowers,  not  weighing  altogether  half  an  ounce,  is  im¬ 
proved  into  a  cabbage,  vvliofe  leaves  alone  weigh  from 
fifty  to  an  hundred  pounds,  w  ithout  counting  tliofe  which 
are  expanded  ;  or  into  a  cauliflower  of  many  pounds 
¥ol.  VII.  No.  448. 
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weight,  being  only  the  embryo  of  a  few  buds,  which  in 
their  natural  ftate  would  not  have  weighed  fo  many 
grains  ;  the  plant  itfelf,  in  its  natural  ftate,  not  only 
being  nothing  in  its  bulk,  but  in  its  quality  the  reverfe  of 
nutritious.  I  am  not,  therefore,  to  enquire  what  is  the 
natural  food  of  man,  who  has  no  natural  food ;  but  into 
what  he  has  been  able  to  render  proper  for  his  nouri fit¬ 
ment,  and  been  able  to  produce  for  himfelf  by  his  own 
induftry. 

“  The  firft  fpecies  of  food  which  prefects  itfelf  is 
farinaceous  matter,  a  vegetable  mucilage,  found  meft  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  feeds  of  that  great  divifion  of  plants  called 
gramina.  It  is,  however,  obtained  from  various  other 
p)ants«numerated  by  botanifts.  It  ccnfifts  of  a  mucilage, 
combined  with  water  fo  as  to  form  a  folid.  It  feems  to 
be  depofited  in  very  fine  particles  in  extremely  fmall  cells, 
as  appears  by  the  fine  powder  or  flour  it  falls  into  when 
ground  in  a  mill.  If  it  was  an  uniform  folid,  the  grind¬ 
ing  would  by  no  means  produce  fo  fine  a  powder.  This 
farinaceous  matter  has  perhaps  been  always  the  principal 
nourifhment  of  mankind;  and  not  onlv  of  mankind,  but 
of  other  animals  vvliofe  organs  of  digefticn  approach  near 
to  thefe  of  the  human  fpecies.  Another  fubftance  taken 
from  vegetables,  which  men  life  for  nourifhment,  is 
fugar  :  this  is  found  in  every  vegetable,  excepting  the 
fungi.  Exprefled  oils  found  in  vegetables  are  alfo  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  digefted.  Nonriftiment  may  alfo  be  derived 
from  gums,  inftances  of  which  have  been  known  when  the 
caravans,  eroding  the  fandy  deferts  of  Africa,  over  which 
they  have  brought  gum  fencca,  have  loft  their  way and, 
having  expended  their  provifions,  have  been  obliged  to 
live  on  this  gum,  together  with  water,  for  many  weeks. 
Thefe  feetn  to  be  the  only  fubftances  found  in  vegetables 
that  appear  capable  of  giving  noufiftiment  to  mankind,  or 
even  to  have  any  power  over  tlie  digeftion,  excepting  by 
their  effefts  on  the  organsof  digeftion  confidered  as  alive. 
For  in  the  firft  place,  the  fibrous  ar.d  membranous  parts 
of  vegetables  are  clearly  not  digefted,  let  them  be  ever  fo 
tender  or  (oft.  I  need  only  here  point  out  what  occurs 
to  every  man’s  obfervation,  that  they  pafs  through  the  in, 
teftines  without  being  decompofed  ;  and  never  form  in 
any  country,  or  in  any  nation,  any  part  of  the  food  of 
man;  otherwife  why  fhould  many  rude  nations,  fuch  as 
the  Indians,  inhabiting  feveral  parts  of  America,  be 
hardly  able  to  keep  up  their  tribes,  when  they  have 
plenty  of  trees  and  grafs  to  feed  upon,  if  thefe  would 
ferve  for  nourifhment  ?  It  would  then  be  no  inhumanity 
to  drive  thefe  wretched  and  opprefled  people  into  the  in¬ 
land  part  of  their  country,  w  here  there  are  plenty  of 
grafs  and  trees,  if  they  could  but  feed  upon  them.  But 
fuch  food  cannot  be  digefted  in  the  human  ftomach  ;  in 
"confequence,  inevitable  deftruftion  muft  eventually  fall 
upon  that  race  of  human  beings. 

“  On  the  other  hand,  almoft  all  animals  afford  foed  to 
mankind.  T1  e  folid  parts  of  thefe,  which  are  digefted, 
confift  of  mucilage  and  water  :  in  like  manner,  all  animal 
fluids  confiding  of  mucilages  and  water  feem  capable  of 
being  digefted  by  the  human  ftomach  in  order  to  form  the 
chyle ,  which  nourifhes  and  fupports  the  fyftem.  The 
chyle  confifts  of  three  parts  ;  a  part  which  is  fluid  and 
contained  in  the  lafteals,  but  coagulates  on  extravafation. 
Whether  the  veffcls  aft  upon  it  fo  as  to  prevent  it  from 
coagulating  ;  that  is,  fo  as  to  keep  it  diflolved  in  water 
and  fluid  ;  or  whether  the  fluid  itfelf  is  alive,  and  coagu¬ 
lates  by  death  in  confequence  of  extravafation,  is  an  argu¬ 
ment  which  I  fh al  1  not  here  enter  into.  The  fecond  part 
confifts  of  a  fluid  which  is  coagulable  by  heat,  ar.d  in  all 
its  properties  that  have  been  obferved  is  confonant  to  the 
ferum  of  the  blood.  The  third  part  cofififlsof  globules, 
which  render  the  whole  white  and  opake.  Thefe  glo¬ 
bules  have  been  fuppofed  by  many  to  be  exprefled  oil  ; 
but  this  has  not  been  proved.  Neither  has  it  been  per. 
feftly  demonfirated  that  fugar  has  been  contained  in  the 
chyle,  although  it  has  been  made  very  probable.  What 
renders  thefe  points  difficult  to  determine  is,  the  very  fmall 
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quantity  cf  chyie  that  can  be  collefted  from  any  animal, 
not  more  than  ounce  or  two,  at  the  vety  mod,  from  one, 
even  of  the  larged  animals.  However,  the  part  coagu¬ 
lating  on  extravafation,  the  part  agreeing  with  ferum  in 
its  qualities  ;  the  globular  part,  which  in  fome  animals, 
but  not  in  quadrupeds,  exifts  without  giving  whivenefs  to 
the  chyle  alone,  or  along  with  fugar,  form  the  eflential 
parts  of  the  chyle. 

“  A  great  many  fubfhmces  may  enter  the  laTeals  along 
with  the  chyle,  even  folids  reduced  to  fine  powder.  VV lien 
indigo  has  been  thrown  into  the  inteftine  of  a  flieep,  1  have 
feen  the  chyle  rendered  quite  blue  :  now  indigo  is  not 
foluble  in  water,  but  is  a  folid  reduced  into  a  very  fine 
powder.  So  mufk  gets  into  the  chyle  giving  it  a  drong 
fmell,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  fubdances  of  various 
colours,  various  tades,  and  various  fmells,  each  of  them 
giving  colour,  or  tade,  or  fmell,  to  the  chyle.  Neverthe- 
lefs  the  ladteals  feem  to  poffefs  fome  power  of  rejetdion, 
fmee  green  vitriol,  either  exhibited  along  with  the  food, 
or  thrown  into  the  intedine  after  the  animal  has  been 
opened  while  chyle  was  forming  and  abforbing,  gives  no 
colour  on  infufion  of  gall  being  applied  to  the  chyle  ; 
nor  if  galls  be  thrown  into  the  domach  along  with  the 
food  ;  or  if  an  infufion  of  them  be  in  like  manner  thrown 
into  the  intedine,  when  an  animal  is  opened  during  the 
time  that  the  chyle  is  flowing  into  the  la£teals,do  they  give 
any  colour  upon  a  folution  of  green  vitriol  being  applied 
to  the  chyle  ;  the  galls  might  be  fuppofed  to  be  digeded, 
but  the  green  vitriol  could  not  ;  neither  can  we  well  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  galls  could  be  digeded  when  thrown  into  a 
portion  of  the  jejunum  of  about  a  foot  in  length  tied  at 
both  ends.  The  ladteals,  therefore,  would  feem  to  be 
ready  to  take  in  many  things  not  digeded,  but  not  all. 
One  would  be  difpofed  to  believe  that  what  was  injurious 
to  the  fy  deni  would  be  rejected  by  this  power  ;  yet  when 
we  condder  the  great  reafon  we  have  to  believe  that  can- 
tharides,  mercury,  and  many  other  fubdances, are  abforbed 
by  them,  which  certainly  are  in  many  cafes  deleterious, 
we  cannot  well  ground  any  doifitine  on  green  vitriol  and 
galls  not  being  abforbed. 

“  The  fubdances  pointed  out  to  be  the  eflential  parts 
of  the  chyle,  are  totally  different  in  all  their  propertios 
from  farinaceous  matter,  as  well  as  the  greated  part  of  the 
other  fubdances  employed  for  food.  A  change  confe- 
quently  of  the  properties  of  the  fubdances  employed  for 
food  mud  take  place  in  the  organs  of  digedion,  fo  as  to 
convert  the  food  into  thefe  different  fubdances  efientially 
contained  in  the  chyle.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  acidity  which  exids  in  fome  domachs  for  -taking 
food,  is  not  a  confequence  of  digedion,  but  is  occafioned 
by  digedion  not  proceeding  properly  ;  and  thus  part  of 
the  food  eludes  the  power  of  the  domach,  and  runs  into 
fermentation.  With  refpetl  to  putrefaction,  it  certainly 
is  not  the  operation  carried  on  in  the  domach  during  di¬ 
gedion.  In  this  office  of  the  digedive  powers  it  is  ob- 
ierved,  that  a  piece  of  mufcle  or  flefli,  and  the  chyle, 
contain  the  fame  elementary  parts  ;  this  is  feen  by  putting 
each  into  a  retort,  and  diddling  it  by  itfelf  ;  there  will 
come  over  empyreumatic  oil,  volatile  alkali,  and  water; 
and  charcoal  will  remain  in  the  retort.  It  appears  then 
that  the  flefh  and  the  chyle  do  not  differ  from  one  another 
in  any  other  refpedf,  excepting  that  the  elements  of  which 
they  both  equally  confifi,  are.  united  by  one  mode  of  com¬ 
bination  in  the  fled),  and  in  another  mode  of  combination 
in  the  chyle  ;  that  the  converfion,  therefore,  of  the 
fled)  into  the  chyle  is  a  feparation  of  its  elements  from  one 
another,  and  a  recombination  of  them  in  a  different  man¬ 
ner,  fo  that  the  compound  fhal  1  have  new  properties. 

“  By  a  parity  of  reafoning  it  may  be  proved,  that  all 
animal  food  in  being  digeded  or  converted  into  chyle,  has 
the  effeft  produced  by  a  feparation  of  its  elementsjrom 
one  another,  and  recombination  of  tfiem  in  a  different 
•ananner,  fo  as  to  form  a  chyle,  a  new  compound  ;  and 
likevvile,  fince  by  putrefabfion  farinaceous  matter  and  all 
®ther  vegetable  food  may  be  made  to  yield  exadly  the 
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fame  fubdances  with  animal  fubdances,  particularly  with 
chyle  ;  that  is,  nitrous  and  muriatic  acids,  volatile  alkali, 
water,  volatile  he  par  fulphuris,  gas,  inflammable  air, 
calcareous -and  argillaceous  earths  ;  as  thefe  are  the  fame, 
whether  vegetable  food  or  chyle  be  putrefied,  it  follows 
that  vegetable  food  likewife  Contains  the  fame  elements 
with  chyle,  and  that  thefe  elements  are  only  feparated 
from  one  another,  and  re-combined  in  fuch  manner  as  to 
produce  and  become  chyle.  Digedion,  therefore  is  per¬ 
formed  on  fubdances  containing  ail  the  elements  of  chyle. 
Thefe  fubdances  therefore,  have  their  elements  feparated 
from  one  another  by  the  effects  of  the  domach,  and  other 
organs  of  digedion,  occafioning  in  them  a  decompofition 
and  recombination  of  their  elements  into  a  new  fubdance. 
But,  though  the  procefs  of  the  domach  is  by  far  the 
mod  eflential  to  digedion,  yet  the  food  is  not  in  it  con¬ 
verted  into  chyle.  The  fubdance  elaborated  in  the  do¬ 
mach  from  the  food,  is  again  decompofed,  and,  in  the 
duodenum  and  jejunum,  is  recombined  into  chyle.  See 
Anatomy,  vol.  i.  p.  613,  and  632;  and  for  the  edential 
properties  of  animal  and  vegetable  fubdances,  fee  Che¬ 
mistry,  vol.  iv.  p.  320,  and  356. 

FOOD'FUL,  adj.  Frui.ful ;  full  of  food  ;  plenteous  ; 
There  Tityus  was  to  fee,  who  took  his  birth 
From  heav’n,  his  nurfing  from  the  foodful  earth.  Dryden . 

FOO'DY,  adj.  Eatable;  fit  for  food.  Not  ufed : 

To  veffels,  wine  (lie  drew  ; 

And  into  well  lew’d  facks  pour’d  foody  meal.  Chapman . 

FOOL,  f.  \_ffol,  Welch  ;  fol,  Iflandic;  fol,  Fr.]  One 
to  whom  nature  has  denied  reafon  ;  a  natural;  an  idiot. 
— He  thanks  his  dars  he  was  not  born  a  fool.  Pope. 

The  fool  multitude,  that  chufe  by  fiiow, 

Not  learning  more  than  the  fond  eye  doth  teach, 

Which  pry  not  to  the  interior.  Skakejpeare . 

[In  Scripture.]  A  wicked  man. — The  /co/hath  Did  in  his 
heart,  There  is  no  God.  Pf.  xiv.  1 . — A  term  of  indignity 
and  reproach. — To  be  thought  knowing,  you  mud  fird 
put  the  foci  upon  all  mankind.  Dryden  — One  who  conn, 
terfeits  folly  ;  a  buffoon  ;  a  jefier. — Where’s  my  knave, 
my  fool !  Go  you,  and  call  my  fool  hither.  Skakejpeare. 

“  A  Fool’s  bolt  is  foon  (hot.” — The  indruftion  meant 
to  be  inculcated  by  this  proverb  confids  in  governing  the 
tongue  with  diferetion  and  prudence.  It  is  a  ledfure  of 
deliberation,  courtefy,  and  affability,  in  company  ;  of 
fidelity  and  fecrecy  in  confidential  affairs.  The  proverb 
feems  to  be  as  old  as  Solomon.  Prov.  xxix.  1 1. — Quici/uid 
in  liuccam  venerit  iffutit,  fay  the  Latins.  De  fol juge  brhve 
fenter.ee ,  fay  the  French. 

“  Every  man  hath  a  Fool  in  his  fleeve.” — Meaning 
that  no  man  is  wife  at  all  times. 

“  As  the  Fool  thinks,  fo  the  bell  links  or  clinks.” — ■ 
Quod  valde  volumus facile  credimus,  fay  the  Latins  :  what  we 
eagerly  detire  we  are  apt  to  believe,  however  unfounded 
or  improbable. 

“  Everyman  at  forty  is  a  Fool  or  a  phyfician.” — The 
proverb  fuppofes  that  every  ditcreet  man  has  by  that  age 
acquired  fuch  a  knowledge  of  his  own  conditution,  as  to 
direft  him  in  the  prudent  care  of  it — or  he  mud  in  fenfe 
be  deficient  indeed  ! 

To  play  the  Fool.  To  play  pranks  like  a  hired  jeder; 
to  jed  ;  to  make  fport. — I  returning  where  I  left  his 
armour,  found  another  indead  thereof,  and  armed  myfelf 
therein  to  play  the  fool.  Sidney. — To  adt  like  one  devoid  of 
common  und'erdanding. — Well,  thus  we  play  the  fools  with 
the  time,  and  the  fpirits  of  the  wife  fit  in  the  clouds  and 
mock  us.  Shakefpcare. 

To  make  a  Fool  of.  To  difappoint ;  to  defeat. — ’Twere 
as  good  a  deed  as  to  drink  when  a  man's  a-hungry,  to 
challenge  him  to  the  field,  and  then  to  break  promife 
with  him,  and  make  a  fool  o/Tiim.  Skakejpeare. 

To  FOOL,  v.  n.  To  trifle  ;  to  toy  ;  to  play  ;  to  idle  ; 
to  fport. — Is  this  a  time  ior  fooling?  Dryden. 

Fool 
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Fool  not  ;  for  all  may  have, 

If  they  dare  try,  a  glorious  life,  a  grave.  Herbert.' 

To  FOOL,  v.  a.  To  -treat  with  contempt ;  to  difap- 
point ;  to  fru (Irate;  todefeat. — You  -ore fool’d,  difcarded, 
and  (hook  off.  Skakefpeare. 

When  I  confider  life,  ’.tis  all  a  cheat  ; 

For  fool'd,  with  hope,  men  favour  the  deceit.  Dryden. 

To  infatuate  ;  to  make  foolifh. — A  long  and  eternal  adieu 
to  all  unlawful  pleafures:  I  will  no  longer  be  fooled  or 
impofed  upon  by  them.  Calamy. 

When  I  am  read,  thou  feign’d  a  weak  applatife. 

As  if  thou  wert  my  friend,  but  lack’d  a  cattle  : 

This  but  thy  judgment  fools  ;  the  other  way 

Would  both  thy  folly  and  thy  fpite  betray.  Ben  Jcnfon. 

To  cheat :  as,  to  fool  one  of  his  money. 

F'OOL,/.  [probably  from  fouler,  Fr.]  A  liquid  made  of 
goofeberries  fcajded  and  pounded,  and  of  cream. — Thou 
full  dilh  of fool.  Skakefpeare. 

Fall  to  your  cheefecakes,  curds,  and  clouted  cream, 

Your  fool,  your  flaunes.  Ben  Jonfon. 

FOOL'BORN,  adj.  Foe.- i fli  from  the  birth. — Reply  not 
to  me  with  afoolborn  jed.  Skakefpeare. 

FOOL'ERY,  f.  Habitual  folly. — Foolery,  fir,  does  walk 
about  the  orb  like  the  fun  ;  it  (hines  every  where  :  I  would 
be  forry,  fir,  but  the  fool  (hould  be  as  oft  with  your  mader 
as  with  my  midrefs.  Skakefpeare. — An  aft  of  tolly  ;  tri¬ 
fling  pr.fftife.- — It  is  meer foolery  to  multiply  di Hindi  par¬ 
ticulars  in  treating  of  things,  where  the  difference  lies 
only  in  words.  Watts. — Objebt  of  folly. — We  are  trail- 
ported  with  fooleries,  which,  if  we  underdood,  we  (hould 
defpife.  V Ef  range. 

FOOLHAP'PY,  adj.  Lucky  without  contrivance  or 
judgment  : 

As  when  a  (hip,  that  flies  fair  under  fail. 

An  hidden  rock  efcaped  unawares, 

That  lay  in  wait  her  wreck  for  to  bewail : 

The  mariner,  yet  half  amazed,  (lares 

At  perils  pad,  and  yet  in  doubt  he  dares 

To  joy  at  his  joolhappy  overfight.  Spenfer. 

FOOLHAR''DINESS,y!  Mad  radinefs  ;  courage  with¬ 
out  fenfe. — There  is  a  difference  betwixt  daring  and  fool - 
hardinefs  :  Lucan  and  Statius  often  ventured  them  too  far, 
our  V  rgil  never.  Dryden. 

FOOLHAR'DISE,  f.  Foolhardinefs;  adventuroufnefs 
\vithout  judgment.  Obfolcte : 

More  huge  in  drength  than  wife  in  works  he  was, 

And  reafon  w  ith  Joolha.rdife  over-ran  ; 

Stern  melancholy  did  his  courage  pafs, 

And  was,  for  terror  more,  ail. arm’d  in  diining  brafs.  Spertf 
FOOLHAR'DY,  adj.  Daring  without  judgment; 
madly  adventurous  ;  foolifhly  bold  : 

If  any  yet  be  fo  foolhardy, 

T’  expofe  themfelves  to  vain  jeopardy  ; 

If  they  come  wounded  off,  and  lame, 

Mo  honour’s  got  by  fuch  a  maim.  Hudibras. 

FOOL'ISH,  adj.  Void  of  underdanding  ;  weak  ftf  in- 
telleft. — Thou  fcoljfh  woman,  feed  thou  not  our  mourn¬ 
ing  ?  2  F.fdr. — He  of  all  the  men  that  ever  my  foolifi  eyes 
looked  upon,  was  the  bed  deferving  a  fair  lady.  Shake - 
Jpeare. — Imprudent ;  indifereet: 

We  are  come  off 

Like  Romans  ;  neither  joolijh  in  our  (lands, 

Nor  cowardly  in  retire.  Skakefpeare. 

Ridictdous  ;  contemptible. — It  is  a  foolifi  thing  to  make 
a  long  prologue,  and  to  be  (hort  in  the  dory  itfelf.  2  Mac. 
ii.  32. 

FOOL'ISHLY,  adv.  Weakly  ;  without  underdanding. 
In  Scripture,  wickedly  ; 


Although  we  Load  our  winter  fun  looks  bright, 

And  foolifhly  are  glad  to  fee  it  in  its  height  ; 

Yet  fo  much  foonercomes  the  long  and  gloomy  night.  Swift. 

FOOL'ISHNESS,  f  Folly  ;  want  of  underdanding.— 
Fooli(l)  practice;  a 61  pal  deviation  from  the  right. — 
Foclifhnefs  being  properly  a  man’s  deviation  from  right 
reafon,  in  point  of  pradlice,  mud  needs  confid  in  his 
pitching  upon  fuch  an  end  as  is  unfuitable  to  his  condi¬ 
tion,  or  pitching  upon  mean's  unfuitable  to  the  compading 
of  his  end.  South. 

Charm’d  by  their  eyes,  their  manners  I  acquire, 

And  (hape  my  fooliflmefs  to  their  defire.  Prior. 

I'OOL'TRAP,  f  A  fnare  to  catch  fools  in  :  as  a 
flytrap  : 

Betts  at  the  firfl  were  foo/traps,  Where  the  wife 

Like  fpiders  lay  in  ambuflr  for  the  flies.  Dryden. 

FOOSHT,  an  ifland  in  the  Red  Sea  :  fituated,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  obfervations  of  Mr.  Bruce,  in  north  latitude 
15  degrees,  59  minutes,  and  43  feeonds  ;  deferibed  by 
him  as  about  five  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth.  It 
is  low  and  Candy  in  the  fouthern  part,  but  the  north  rifes 
in  a  black  hill  of  inconliderable  height,  which  has  all  the 
appearances  of  having  once  been  a  volcano  ;  and  near  the 
nor'h  cape  the  ground  founds  hollow  like  the  Solfaterra 
in  Italy.  The  water  in  the  ifland  is  very  good.  Tiie  in-, 
habitants  are  poor  fifliermen  of  a  fwarthy  colour ;  going 
naked,  excepting  only  a  rag  about  their  waid.  They  have 
no  bread  but  what  they  procure  in  exchange  for  the  fifh 
they  catch.  What  they  barter  in  this  manner  is  called 
fajan.  There  is  a  fmall  town  on  the  idand,  confiding  of 
about  thirty  huts,  built  with  faggots  of  fpartum,  (up- 
ported  by  a  few  dicks,  and  thatched  with  grafs. 

FOOT,  f.  plural  feet-,  [por,  Sax.  voet ,  Dut./iff,  Scot.} 
The  part  upon  which  we  Hand  : 

The  queen  that  bore  thee, 

Oft’ner  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet, 

Died  every  day  (he  liv’d.  Skakefpeare. 

That  by  which  any  thing  is  fupported  in  the  nature  of  a 
foot:  as,  ihe'ioox.  of a  table.  The  lower  part ;  the  bafe. — » 
Fretting,  by  little  and  little,  wafhes  away  and  eats  out 
both  the  tops  and  Tides  and  feet  of  mountains.  Hakewill . 

Yond’  towers,  whofe  wanton  tops  do  bufs  the  clouds. 
Mud  kifs  their  own  feet.  Skakefpeare . 

The  end  :  the  lower  part : 

What  difmal  cries  are  thofe  ? 

■ — Nothing  ;  a  trifiing  fum  of  mifery, 

New  added  to  the  foot  of  thy  account ; 

Thy  wife  is  feiz’d  by  force,  and  borne  away.  Dryden. 
The  adt  of  walking. — Antiochus  departed,  weening  in 
his  pr.de  to  make  the  land  navigable,  and  the  fea  paf- 
fable  by  foot.  2  Mac.  v.  21. 

On  Foot.  Walking;  without  carriage. — Ifrael  jour¬ 
neyed  about  fix  hundred  thoufand  on  foot.  Fx.  xii. — A 
podure  of  adtion. — The  centurions  and  their  charges  bil¬ 
leted  already  in  the  entertainment,  and  to  be  on  foot  at  ap 
hour’s  warning.  Skakefpeare. — Infantry;  footmen  in  arms. 
In  this  fenfe  it  has  no  plural. — Lucius  gathered  three- 
fcore  thoufand  choice  men  of foot,  and  five  thoufand  horfe- 
men.  1  Mac.  iv.  28. 

Thrice  horfe  and  foot  about  thy  (ires  are  led, 

And  thrice  with  loud  laments  they  wail  the  dead.  Dryden . 

State;  charadter;  condition. — What  colour  of  exctife 
can  be  for  the  contempt  with  which  we  treat  this  part 
of  our  fpecies,  the  negroes,  that  we  (hould  not  put  them 
upon  the  common  hoot  of  humanity,  tja-at  we  fiiould  only 
fet  an  infignificant  fine  upon  the  man  wlio  murders  them  ? 
Addifon. 

See  on  what  foot  we  fiand  ;  a  fcanty  (bore. 

The  fea  behind,  cur  enemies  before.  Dryden. 

Scheme  $ 

>  a  . 
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Scheme;  plan;  fettlement. — There  is  no  well-wifher  to 
this  country  without  a  little  hope  that  in  time  the  king¬ 
dom  may  be  on  a  better  foot.  Swift. — A  ftate  of  incipient 
exifience  ;  firft  motion.  Little  ufed  but  in  the  following 
phrafe  :  —  If  fuch  a  tradition  were  at  any  time  ft  on  foot , 
ii  is  not  eafy  to  imagine  how  it  fhould  at  firfi  gain  entertain¬ 
ment  ;  but  much  more  difficult  how  it  fhould  come  to  be 
univerfally  propagated.  Tillctfon. — it  feems  to  have  been 
once  proverbially  ufed  for  the  level,  the  fquare,  par. — 
Vf ere  it  not  tor  this  eafy  borrowing  upon  intereft,  men’s 
neceflities  would  draw  upon  them  a  mod  hidden  undoing, 
in  that  they  would  be  forced  to  fell  their  means,  be  it 
lands  or  goods,  far  under  J<$t.  Bacon. — A  certain  number 
ot  fyllables  conftituting  a  d i ft i n ft  part  of  a  verfe.  See 
the  article  Poetry. — Feet,  in  our  Englifh  verifying, 
without  quantity  and  joints,  be  fure  figns  that  the  verfe 
is  either  born  deformed,  unnatural,  or  lame.  Afch'am. — 
Motion;  action: 

While  other  jefts  are  fomething  rank  on  foot, 

Her  father  hath  commanded  her  to  marry.  Skakefpeare. 

Step. — This  man’s  fon  would,  every  foot  and  anon,  be 
taking  fome  of  his  companions  into  the  orchard.  L’E- 
f  range. — A  meafure  containing  twelve  inches:  fuppofed 
to  be  the  length  of  a  man’s  foot.  When  it  fignifies  mea¬ 
fure,  it  has  often,  but  vicioufly_/eo<  in  the  plural, — An 
orange,  lemon,  and. apple,  wrapt  in  a  linen  cloth,  being 
buried  for  a  fortnight’s  fpace  four  foot  deep  within  the 
earth,  came  forth  no  ways  mouldy  or  rotten.  Bacon. 

To  FOOT,  v.  n.  To  dance;  to  tread  wantonly;  to 
trip  : 

He  faw  a  quire  of  ladies  in  a  round, 

That  footing  Teem’d  to  fkim  the  ground.  Dryden. 
To  walk;  not  ride  ;  not  fly. — The  man  fet  the  boy  upon 
the  afs,  and  footed  it  himfelf.  V Ef  range. 

By  this  the  dreadful  bead  drew  nigh  to  land, 

Half  flying,  and  half  footing  in  his  hade.  Spenfer. 

To  FOOT,  v.  a.  To  fpurn  ;  to  kick. — You,  that  did 
void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard,  and  foot  me  as  you  fpurn 
a  ftranger  cur  over  your  threfhold.  Skakefpeare. — To  fet¬ 
tle  ;  to  begin  to  fix  : 

What  confed’racy  have  you  with  the  traitors 

Late  footed  in  the  kingdom  ?  Skakefpeare. 

To  tread : 

Thete  haply  by  the  ruddy  damfel  feen, 

Or  fliepherd  boy,  they  featly  foot  the  green.  Ticket. 
To  hold  with  the  foot.  Not  in  ufe: 

We  are  the  earth,  and  they, 

Like  moles  within  us,  heave  and  cafi  about  ; 

And  till  they  foot  and  clutch  their  prey, 

1  hey  never  cool,  much  lefs  give  out.  Herbert. 

Geometricians  divide  the  foot  into  ten  digits,  and  the 
digit  into  ten  lines,  &c.  The  French  divide  their  foot, 
as  we  do,  into  twelve  inches;'  but  their  inch  they  divide 
into  twelve  lines.  The  foot  is  alfo  of  different  lengths 
in  different  countries.  The  Paris  royal  foot  is  to  the 
Englifh  foot,  as  4263  to  4000,  and  exceeds  the  Englifh 
by  nine  lines  and  a  half;  the  ancient  Roman  foot  of  the 
capitol  confided  of  four  palms,  equal  to  eleven  inches 
and  feven-tenths  Englifh;  the  Rhinland,  or  Leyden  foot, 
ufed  by  the  northern  nations,  is  to  the  Roman  foot,  as 
nineteen  to  twenty.  For  the  proportions  of  the  foot  of 
feveral  nations,  compared  with  the  Englifh,  fee  the  arti¬ 
cle  Measure. 

Square  Foot,  is  a  fquare  whofe  fide  is  one  foot,  or 
twelve  inches,  and  confequently  its 'area  is  144  fquare 
inches. 

Cubic  Foot,  is  a  cube  whofe  fide  is  one  foot,  or  twelve 
inches,  and  confequently  it  contains  123  or  1728  cubic 
inches. 

FOOT'BALL,  f.  A  ball  commonly  made  of  a  blown 
bladder,  cafed  witfc  leather,  driven  by  the  foot.— A  win- 
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ter-piece  fliould  be  beautified  with  all  manner  of  works 
and  exercif'es  of  winter;  as Jcotbalis ,  felling  of  wood,  and 
Aiding  upon  the  ice.  Peacham. 

As  when  a  fort  of  lufiv  fliepherds  try 
Their  force  at  football ,  care  of  victory 
Makes  them  falute  fo  rudely,  bread  to  bread, 

That  their  encounter  feems  too  rough  for  jefi.  Waller. 

The  fport  or  practice  of  kicking  the  football. — He  was 
fenfible  the  common  football  was  a  very  imperfect  imita¬ 
tion  of  that  exercife.  Arl.uthnot.  v 

FOOT'BANK,  f.  A  bank  of  earth  in  fortifications  on 
which  the  men  mount  to  fire. 

FOOT'BOY,  f  A  lovv  menial  attendant : 

Was  it  diferetion,  lords,  to  let  this  man. 

This  h'oneft  man,  wait  like  a  lowfy  footboy 
At  chamber-door  ?  Skakefpeare. 

FOOT'B RIDGE,  f.  A  bridge  on  which  pafiengers 
walk;  a  narrow  bridge. — Palemon’s  fhepherd,  fearing 
the  footbridge  was  not  firq.ig  enough,  loaded  it  fo  long, 
’till  he  broke  that  which  would  have  born  a  bigger  bur¬ 
den.  Sidney. 

FOOT 'CLOTH,  /.  A  flump  ter  cloth  : 

Three  times  a  day  my  footclotk  horfe  did  (tumble, 

And  (farted  when  he  look’d  upon  the  Tower, 

As  loth  to  bear  me  to  the  fiaughter-houfe.  Skakefpeare. 

FOOTE  (Samuel),  a  celebrated  comic  writer,  born  in 
1721,  at  Truro  in  Cornwall.  His  father  was  a  commif- 
fioner  in  the  prize  office,  and  fometime  a  member  of  par¬ 
liament  ;  his  mother  was  a  defeendant  of  the  families  of 
Dineley  and  Goodere.  Samuel  was  educated  at  War. 
cefter  college,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  entered  at  the 
Temple  for  the  ftudy  of  t he  law.  But,  like  fo  many 
other  young  men  of  lively  difpofition,  he  was  fed  need 
from  the  drynefs  of  this  purfuit  by  the  gaieties  of  the 
metropolis.  He  ran  into  a  courfe  of  fafhionable  diflipa- 
tion  of  every  kind,  which  was  not  checked  by  a  marriage 
that  was  attended  with  little  harmony  ;  and  a  few  years 
brought  him  to  the  end  of  all  his  patrimony.  He  then 
applied  to  the  common  refource  of  extravagance, the  fiage, 
and  performed  various  characters,  but  without  riling 
above  mediocrity.  The  (canty  emoluments  arifing  from, 
this  profeflion  were  not  likely  to  maintain  a  man  with  his 
habits  of  life,  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  from  his 
creditors  by  redding  within  the  verge  of  the  court.  He 
is  faid  at  this  time  to  have  obtained  a  temporary  relief 
by  being  concerned  in  a  ftratagem  which  obtained  a  rich 
wife  for  his  gay  friend,  Mr.  (afterwards  fir  Francis)  De- 
laval.  His  ingenuity,  however,  opened  to  him  a  more 
permanent  fupport,  by  finking  out  a  new  path  for  the  en¬ 
tertainment  of  the  public.  In  1747  he  exhibited  at  the 
theatre  in  the  Huymarket  a  dramatic  piece  which  he  en¬ 
titled  The  Diverftons  of  the  Morning.  It  confided  of 
foir.e  difplays  of  mimicry,  in  detached  feenes,  by  which 
certain  well-known  characters  were  taken  o^Fwith  much 
pleafantry  and  accuracy  of  imitation.  He  was  himfelf 
the  principal  performer,  as  well  as  the  compqfer,  in  this 
exhibition;  which  took  fo  well,  that,  under  another 
title  (that  of  Mr.  Foote’s  giving  Tea  to  his  Friends;  by 
which  he  avoided  the  penalties  of  the  aCt  for  limiting 
playhoufes),  it  attracted  fafhionable  audiences  for  more 
than  forty  mornings.  It  was  fucceeded  by  another  difh 
of  mimicry,  called  The  Auction  of  Pictures,  which 
proved  equally  fuccefsful.  Having  thus  difeovered  his 
own  ftrength,  lie  began  to  adopt  a  more  regular  mode  of 
compofition,  and  wrote  feveral  pieces  of  two  aCts,  which 
fucceflively  appeared  from  1751  to  1757,  under  the  titles 
of  Tafie,  T.he  Englifhman  in  Paris,  I  he  Knights,  The 
Englifhman  returned  from  Paris,  and,  The  Author. 
The  general  fpirit  of  thefe  fliort  compofitions  was  to 
feize  feme  point  of  fafhionable  folly,  and  expofe  it  in  a 
few  feenes  of  broad  humour ;  with  the  addition  of  the 
mimetic  reprefentation  of  fome  real  character  difiin- 
guifhed  by  whimfical  peculiarities.  There  was  Tittle  of 
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plot  or  contrivance  in  the  pieces,  but  firong  painting  in 
the  caricature  ftyle,  and  ludicrous  incidents,  which  ren¬ 
dered  them  extremely  diverting.  He  himfelf  continued 
to  take  the  part  of  mimicry  in  his  dramas.  In  1760  he 
brought  out  a  comedy  of  three  acts,  The  Minor,  in 
which  he  aimed  a  blow  at  methodifm.  The  fatire  was 
grofs  and  extravagant,  and  the  fubjedt  was  of  a  nature 
likely  to  give  offence,  even  in  a  more  decent  .manner  of 
expofure.  It  occafioned  fome  angry  controverfy  ;  but 
as  it  proved  popular  on  the  ffage,  the  writer’s  purpofe 
was  anfwered.  Foote  proceeded  in  his  career  with  ge¬ 
neral  fuccefs,  and  took  pains  to  gratify  the  public  appe¬ 
tite  for  novelty.  As  it  was  effential  to  the  eff'edt  of  his 
mimicry  to  be  generally  recognifed,  he  was  upon  the 
watch  for  well-known  characters, 'efpecially  fuch  as  were 
ffrongly  marked  by  fome  perfonal  defedt  ;  for  he  was 
troubled  with  no  delicacy  in  this  refpedt.  At  Dublin 
lie  exhibited  upon  the  ffage  the  celebrated  printer 
George  Faulkner,  who,  befides  other  fingularities,  was 
diftinguifhed  by  a  wooden  leg.  The  printer,  however, 
thought  fit  to  retaliate  the  infult  by  a  legal  profecution, 
and  the  comedian  was  punifhed  by  a  fevere  fine.  Dr. 
John  foil  took  a  different  method  of  protecting  himfelf 
from  an  intended  attack  of  the  like  kind.  He  bought  a 
formidable  cudgel,  and  publicly  declared  his  refolution 
to  apply  it  to  the  wit  the  inftant  he  (hould  make  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  take  him  off ;  and  this  threat  proved  a  fufffcient 
fecurity.  It  was  indeed  the  only  application  that  could 
be  made  to  Foote’s  feelings.  Whatever  might  be  faid  by 
himfelf  or  his  friends  in  .juffification  of  the  pradtice  of 
holding  up  individuals  to  public  ridicule,  merely  on  ac¬ 
count  of  fome  unfortunate  oddities  or  natural  defedts,  it 
is  prefumed  that  every  generous  mind  will  regard  it 
with  deteftation.  When,  indeed,  the  ludicrous  coincides 
with  fome  moral  depravity,  or  is  attached  to  fome  volun¬ 
tary  difplay  which  vanity  or  conceit  induces  the  perfon 
to  make  of  himfelf,  more  may  be  faid  in  defence  of  a 
comic  expofure;  and  this  was  really  the  cafe  with  re- 
fpedt  to  feveral  of  Foote’s  portraitures.  In  1763  he  pre- 
fented  his  Mayor  of  Garratt,  one  of  the  pieces  richeft  in 
comic  delineation,  which  is  not  lefs  genuine  for  being 
taken  from  vulgar  life.  It  was  fucceeded  by  The  Pa¬ 
tron,  and  The  Commiffary,  both’  abounding  in  general 
and  perfonal  ridicule.  A  ferious  accident  which  befel 
him  in  17 66,  might  render  him  fenfible  of  the  cruelty  of 
making  mirth  out  of  perfonal  infirmities.  Being  upon 
a  vifit  to  a  nobleman,  he  was  thrown  from  his  horfe,  and 
fradtured  his  leg  in  fuch  a  manrfer  that  its  amputation 
was  the  relult.  He  recovered  both  his  health  and  fpi- 
rits,  however,  and  even  improved  the  incident  to  the 
fuggeftion  of  new  characters  for  his  own  aCting.  It  was 
alfo  of  fervice  to  his  fortune,  fince  the  duke  of  York 
was  compaffionately  induced  to  procure  for  him  a  patent 
for  life  for  the  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  thence  called 
Foote’s  theatre.  We  do  not  think  it  neceffary  to  enume¬ 
rate  all  the  pieces  which  afterwards  proceeded  from  his 
prolific  pen,  fince  they  were  generally  temporary  in  their 
fubjedt,  and  fimilar  in  their  manner.  A  circumffance 
which  took  place  in  1775  with  regard  to  the  duchefs  of 
Kingfton  terminated  with  no  advantage  to  his  character. 
That  lady  having  made  herfelf  the  topic  of  public  con- 
verfation,  Foote  thought  Ihe  would  afford  a  happy  fub- 
jeCt  fcr  the  ffage,  and  accordingly  wrote  a  part  for  iter 
under  the  name  of  lady  Kitty  Crocodile  in  a  new  piece 
he  was  compofing.  He  took  care  that  his  intention 
fliould  come  to  her  ears,  and  it  appears  that  a  negociation 
was  fet  on  foot  to  prevent  its  execution  for  a  pecuniary 
eonfideration.  But,  as  is  afferted,  Foote’s  rapacity  was 
fuel'.,  that  the  lady  preferred  applying  to  the  lord-cham- 
berlain  for  an  injunction  to  (top  the  reprefentation  of  the 
piece  ;  and  after  fome  very  intuiting  letters  had  paffecl 
on  both  tides,  he  was  obliged  to  cut  out  the  character, 
without  any  compenfation.  Soon  after  he  was  affailed 
by  a  paralytic  ffroke,  which  compelled  him  to  retire 
from  the  ffage.  He  afterwards  fet  out  with  the  intention 
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of  fpending  the  winter  In  the  fouth  of  France,  when  lie 
was  taken  fuddenly  ill  at  Dover,  and  died  there  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1777.  As  he  had  puffed  a  very  convivial  life,  his 
death  at  the  age  of  fifty-fix  could  fcarcely  be  accounted 
premature.  No  man  of  his  time,  indeed,  was  more  wel¬ 
come  to  the  tables  of  the  gay  and  great,  from  his  inex- 
hauffible  powers  of  exciting  merriment.  His  humorous 
extravagance,  fet  oft'  by  the  art  of  mimicry,  and  un¬ 
checked  by  any  niceties  of  decorum,  was  irrefiftible. 
Dr.  Johnfon,  who  did  not  like  the  man,  but  had  been 
forced  againft  his  will  to  join  the  roar  of  laughter  which 
he  excited,  has  recorded,  that  “for  loud  obftreperous 
broad-faced  mirth  he  knew  not  his  equal.”  As  a  dra¬ 
matic  writer,  though  he  was  deficient  in  many  parts  of 
the  perfeft  comedian,  yet  he  poffeffed  a  large  (hare  of 
that  effential  in  which  fo  many  modern  cotnpofers  fail, 
the  true  vis  comica.  Scarcely  Moliere  has  furpaffed  him 
in  tire  force  and  nature  of  his  comic  delineations,  many 
of  which  Hand  apart  from  perfonal  peculiarities,  and 
therefore  may  be  reliffied  without  the  aid  of  partial  imi¬ 
tation.  His  dialogue  is  eafy,  and  the  copy  of  real  con- 
verfation.  He  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Englifii 
Ariftophanes;  but  the  circumffance  of  bringing  living, 
characters  upon  the  ffage  teems  to  be  the  only  point  in 
which  he  refembles  the  Greek.  He  may  be  confiderecf. 
as  an  original  in  the  comic  theatre  of  his  country,  and 
certainly  has  had  no  fucceffor. 

FOOT'ED,  adj.  Shaped  in  the  foot ;  furniflicd  with  a 
foot  ;  walked,  danced. 

FOOT'FIGHT,  f.  A  fight  made  on  foot,  in  oppofi. 
tion  to  that  on  horfeback. — Sc  began  our  footf^ht  in  fuch 
fort,  that  we  were  well  entered  to  blood  ot  both,  lides. 
Sidney. 

FOOT'GELD,yi  [pror,  /«,  Sax.  and  geldan,  folvcrcf 
An  amerciament  for  not  cutting  out  and  expeditating  the 
balls  of  dogs’  feet  in  the  foreff  :  to  be  quit  of  footgeld  is 
a  privilege  to  keep  dogs  within  the  foreff  unluwed,  with¬ 
out  punilhment,  Manwood ,  pr.r  i.,p.  86. 

FOOT'GUARDS,  f.  The  foot  foldiers  belonging  to 
the  guards. 

FOOT'HOLD,  J'.  Space  to  bold  the  foot  ;  fpace  on 
which  one  may  tread  furely.— All  fell  to  work  at  the 
roots  of  the  tree,  and  left  it  fo  little  foothold ,  that  the  firft 
blaff  laid  it  flat  on  the  ground.  VEjlrange. 

FOOT'HOOKS,  or  Futtocks,/-.  on-board  a  fh ip,  the 
compaffing  timbers,  which  give  the  breadth  and  bearing 
to  t he  (hip. 

FOOTTIOT,  adv.  Prefently,  ffraightway.  Obfolde. 
Bailey. 

FOOT'HUSKS,  f  with  botaniffs,  the  heads  out  of 
which  flowers  grow. 

FOOT'ING,/.  Ground  fcr  the  foot. — In  afeents,  every 
ftep  gained  is  a  footing  and  help  to  the  next.  Holder. 

As  Noah’s  pigeon,  which  return’d  no  more, 

Did  fitew  Ihe  footing  found,  for  all  the  flood.  Davies. 

Support;  root: 

Set  cloven  flakes;  and  wond’rous  to  behold, 

Their  Pnarpen’d  ends  in  earth  their  footing-  place, 

And  the  dry  poles  produce  a  living  race.  Dryden. 

Bafis;  foundation. — The  reafoning  faculties' of  the  foul 
would  not  know  how  to  move,  for  want  of  a  foundation 
and  footing  in  moft  men,  who  cannot  trace  truth  to  its, 
fountain  and  original.  Locke. — Place;  poflellion  : 

Whether  the  unCtuous  exhalations  are 
Fir’d  by  the  fun,  or  feeming  fo  alone; 

Or  each  fome  more  remote  and  llippery  ftar, 

Which  lofes  footing  when  to  mortals  (hewn.  Dryden. 

Tread;  walk: 

Break  off,  break  off ;  I  feel  the  different  found 
Of  fome  chafte  footing  near  about  this  ground,  Milton. 

Dance  : 
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Make  holyday  :  your  ryeftraw  hats  put  on, 

And  thefe  fre(h  nymphs  encounter  every  one 
In  country  footing.  Skakefpeare. 

Steps;  road;  track. — Like  running  weeds,  that  have  no 
certain  root ;  or  like  footings  up  and  down,  impoflible  to 
be  traced.  Bacon. — Entrance;  beginning;  eftablifhment. 
—The  defeat  of  colonel  Bellafis  gave  them  their  firft  foot, 
ing  in  Yorklhire.  Clarendon. 

No  ufeful  arts  have  yet  found  footing  here  ; 

But  all  untaught  and  favage  does  appear.  Dryden. 

State;  condition;  fettlement _ Gaul  was  on  the  fame 

footing  with  Egypt  as  to  taxes.  Arbuthnot. 

EOOT'LEVEL,/.  with  artificers,  an  inftrument  which 
ferves  the  purpofes  of  a  rule,  a  fquare,  and  a  level. 

FOOT'LICKER,  f.  A  Have;  an  humble  fawner;  one 
who  licks  the  foot : 

Do  that  good  mifchief  which  may  make  this  ifiand 
Thine  own  for  ever;  and  I,  thy  Caliban, 

For  ay  thy  footlicher.  Skakefpeare. 

FOOT'MAN,/  A  foldierthat  marches  and  fights  on 
foot. — The  numbers  levied  by  her  lieutenant  did  confift 
of  footmen  three  millions,  of  horfemen  one  million.  Ra¬ 
leigh. — A  fervant  in  livery. — He  was  carried  in  a  rich 
chariot,  litterwife,  with  two  horfes  at  either  end,  and 
two  footmen  on  each  fide.  Bacon. 

Like  footmen  running  before  coaches, 

To  tell  the  inn  what  lord  approaches.  Prior. 

FOOT'MANSHIP,/  The  art  or  faculty  of  a  runner. 
Yet,  fays  the  fox,  I  have  baffled  more  with  my  wiles  and 
fhifts  than  ever  you  did  with  your footmanjkip .  V EJlrange. 

FOOTOO'NA  ISLAND,  another  name  for  Erronan, 
mne  of  the  group  called  the  New  Hebrides,  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean. 

FOOT'PACE,/  Part  of  a  pair  of  fiairs,  whereon,  af¬ 
ter  four  or  five  fteps,  you  arrive  to  a  broad  place,  where 
you  make  two  or  three  paces  before  you  afcend  another 
n'ep,  thereby  to  eafe  the  legs  in  afcending  the  reft  of  the 
(fairs.  Moxon . — 'A  pace  no  fafter  than  a  flow  walk. 

FOOT'PAD,/  A  highwayman  that  robs  on  foot,  not 
on  horfeback. 

POOT'PATH,/.  A  narrow  way  which  will  not  admit 
Lories  or  carriages  : 

Enow’ft  thou  the  way  to  Dover? 

—Both  (tile  and  gate,  horfeway  and  footpath.  Skakefpeare. 

FOOT'POST,  f  A  poft  or  meffenger  that  travels 
on  foot. — For  carrying  fuch  letters,  every  thoroughfare 
weekly  appointeth  a  footpoji ,  whole  difpatch  is  well  near 
as  fpeedy  as  the  horfes.  Carezo. 

FOOT'R.OPE,  f.  A  fea  term,  the  rope  fattened  to  the 
foot  of  a  fail. 

FOOT'SOLDIER,/  A  foldier  that  ferves  on  foot. 
FOOT'ST  ALK,/  in  botany,  the  (talk  which  connects 
the  leaf  to  the  branch,  called  th t  petiole  ■,  as  peduncle  does 
she  (talk  which  bears  the  fruit.  See  the  article  Botany. 
FOOT'ST  ALL,/  A  woman’s  ftirrup. 
FOOT'STEP,/  Trace;  track;  imprefflon  left  by  the 
foot.  —A  man  (hall  never  want  crooked  paths  to  walk  in, 
if  he  thinks  that  he  is  in  the  right  way,  wherever  he  has 
the  footfeps  of  others  to  follow.  Locke. 

Clear-fighted  reafon,  wifdom’s  judgment  leads, 

And  fenfe,  her  vaffal,  in  her  footfeps  treads.  Denham. 

'FOOT'STOOL,  /.  Stool  on  which  he  that  fits  places 
his  feet. — By  the  phrafe  of  worftiipping  his footfool,  no 
more  is  meant  than  worftiipping  God  at  his  footfool . 
Stilling  feet. 

Let  echoing  anthems  make  his  praifes  known 

On  earth,  his  footfool,  as  in  heaven  his  throne.  Rofcommon. 

FOOT'WALING,  /.  A  fea  term,  the  whole  infide 
planks  or  lining  of  a  (hip. 

FOP,/.  [A  word  probably  made  by  chance,  and  there¬ 
fore  without  etymology.]  A  fimpleton ;  a  coxcomb  ;  a 
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man  of  fmall  underftanding  and  much  oftentation  ;  a  pre. 
tender;  a  man  fond  of  (how,  drefs,  and  flutter. — The 
leopard’s  beauty,  without  the  fox’s  wit,  is  no  better  than 
a  fop  in  a  gay  coat.  HEf  range. 

When  a  fmall  breeze  obftruCts  the  courfe, 

It  whirls  about  for  want  of  force, 

And  in  its  narrow  circle  gathers 

Nothing  but  chaff,  and  draws,  and  feathers; 

The  current  of  fome  female  mind 
Stops  thus,  and  turns  with  ev’ry  wind  ; 

Thus  whirling  round,  together  draws 

Fools,  fops,  and  rakes,  for  chaff  and  draws.  Swift. 

FOP'PENS  (John-Francis),  a  learned  Flemifh  divine,, 
born  about  the  year  1689,  and  died  in  1761,  in  the  feven- 
ty-fecond  year  of  his  age.  He  was  appointed  profeffor 
of  theology  at  Louvain  ;  obtained  a  canonry  and  arch¬ 
deaconry  under  the  archiepifcopal  fee  of  Mechlin;  and 
rendered  himfelf  refpeCted  by  his  erudition,  and  by  his 
virtues.  He  was  the  author  of  Bibliotheca  Belgica,  in  2 
vols.  4to.  1739;  a  collection  into  which  he  has  properly 
introduced  the  works  of  Aubertus  Miraeus,  of  Francis 
Swertius,  and  of  Valerius  Andreas,  among  the  perform¬ 
ances  which  reflect  honour  on  his  native  country,  making 
confiderable  additions  to  them,  and  continuing  the  Belgic 
Bibliotheque  from  1640,  when  that  of  Andreas  termi¬ 
nates,  to  the  year  1680.  This  is  a  work  of  confiderable 
merit,  and  defervedly  much  efteemed.  He  alfo  publifhed 
in  1728,  a  new  edition  of  Miraeus’s  Opera  Hf  orica  &  Diplo - 
matica,  in  2  vols.  fol.  improved  with  new  notes  and  tables, 
and  enlarged  by  a  great  number  of  diplomas  unknown  to 
Mirajus.  Afterwards  he  increafed  this  collection  by  the 
addition  of  two  volumes  in  folio,  one  publifhed  in  1734, 
and  the  other  in  1748.  His  other  works  were,  Hiforia 
Epifcopatus  Antwerpienfs,  4to.  1717;  Hiforia  Epifcopatus 
Sylvaducenfs,  4to.  1721  ;  and,  Chronologia  Sacra  Epifcopo- 
rum  Belgii,  ab  anno  1561  ad  annum  1761,  nmo.  a  work  in 
verfe,  with  hiftorical  notes  in  profe. 

FOP'PERY,/  Folly;  impertinence: 

Let  not  the  found  of  (hallow  foppery  enter 
My  fober  licufe.  Skakefpeare. 

Affectation  of  (how  or  importance  ;  (howy  folly — Cam* 
brics,  lace,  velvets,  and  many  other  prohibited  fopperies. 
Guthrie. 

And  as  my  fatire  burfts  amain, 

See  feather’d  fopp’ry  ftrew  the  plain.  Shenfone. 

Foolery  ;  vain  or  idle  praCtice  ;  idle  affectation. — I  with 
I  could  fay  quaint  fopperies  were  wholly  abfent  from 
graver  fubjeCts.  Swijt. 

But  though  we  fetch  from  Italy  and  France 
Our  fopperies  of  tune  and  modes  of  dance, 

Our  fturdy  Britons  fcorn  to  borrow  lenfe.  Granville. 

FOP'PISH,  adv.  Foolifh  ;  idle;  vain; 

F'ools  ne’er  had  lefs  grace  in  a  year  ; 

For  wife  men  are  grown  foppifi. 

And  know  not  how  their  wits  to  wear, 

Their  manners  are  fo  apilh.  Skakefpeare. 

Vain  in  (how  ;  fooliftily  oftentatious  ;  vain  of  drefs. — The 
Romans  grew  extremely  expenfive  and  foppifi ;  fo  thaS 
Aurelian  forbade  men  that  variety  of  colours  on  their 
(hoes,  allowing  it  (till  to  women.  Arbuthnot. 

With  him  the  prefent  (till  fome  virtues  have  ; 

The  vain  are  Iprightly,  and  the  ftupid  grave  ; 

The  ftothful  negligent,  thefoppifr  neat. 

The  lewd  are  airy,  and  the  fly  diicreet.  Garth. 

FOP'PISHLY,  adv.  Vainly;  oftentatioufly  : 

Then  rarely  approach,  and  refpeCtfully  bow, 

But  not  fulfomely  pert,  nor  foppifily  low.  Lady  M.  W.  M. 

FOPPISHNESS,/  Vanity;  (liowy  or  oftentatious  va¬ 
nity. _ I  have  feen  parts  of  drefs,  in  themfelves  ex¬ 

tremely  beautiful,  which  at  the  fame  time  fubjeCt  the; 

wearer 
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wearer  to  the  character  of  foppifinefs  and  affedfation. 

Shenjlone. 

FOPTLING,^  A  petty  fop  ;  an  under-rate  coxcomb  : 
Thy  works  in  Chloe’s  toilet  gain  a  part. 

And,  with  his  tailor,  (hare  the poppling' s  heart.  Ticket. 

FOR,  prep,  [pop,  Sax.  voor ,  Dut.]  Becaufe  of. 
— A  found  mind  in  a  found  body  is  a  fhort  but  full  de- 
fcription  of  a  happy  (fate  in  this  world  :  he  that  has  thefe 
two  has  little  more  to  wifli  for,  and  lie  that  wants  either 
of  them  will  be  but  little  better/or  any  thing  elfe.  Locke. 
I  but  revenge  my  fate;  difdain’d,  betray’d, 

And  fuff’ring  death  for  this  ungrateful  maid.  Dryden. 
My  open’d  thought  to  joyous  profpedt  raife, 

And  for  thy  mercy  let  me  fing  thy  praife.  Prior. 

With  refpedt  to;  with  regard  to. — It  was  young  counfel 
for  the  perfons,  and  violent  counfel  for  the  matters.  Bacon. 
A  paltry  ring 

That  (he  did  give  me,  whofe  poefy  was, 

For  all  the  world,  like  cutler’s  poetry 

Upon  a  knife  ;  love  me  and  leave  me  not.  Shakefpeare. 

Lo,  fome  are  vellom,  and  the  reft  as  good, 

For  all  his  lordftiip  knows,  but  they  are  wood.  Pope. 

In  this  fenfe  it  has  often  as  before  it. — As  for  Maramaldus 
the  general,  they  had  no  juft  caufe  to  miflike  him,  being 
an  old  captain  of  great  experience.  Knollcs. — In  the  cha¬ 
racter  of. — If  a  man  be  fully  aflured  of  any  thing  for  a 
truth,  without  having  examined,  what  is  there  that  he 
may  not  embrace  for  truth!  Locke. 

She  thinks  you  favour’d: 

But  let  her  go,  for  an  ungrateful  woman.  A.  Phillips. 
With  refemblance  of. — I  hear  for  certain,  and  do  fpeak 
the  truth.  Shakefpeare. — Now,  now  for  fure,  deliverance 
is  at  hand.  Milton. 

The  ftartling  fteed  was  feiz’d  with  Bidden  fright, 

And,  bounding,  o’er  the  pommel  caft  the  knight : 
F'orward  he  flew,  and  pitching  on  his  head, 

He  quiver’d  with  his  feet,  and  lay  for  dead.  Dryden. 
Confider’d  as  ;  in  the  place  of. — The  council-table  and 
ftar-chamber  held  for  honourable  that  which  pleafed, 
and  for  juft  that  which  profited.  Clarendon. 

Our  prefent  lot  appears 
For  happy,  though  but  ill;  for  ill,  not  word, 

If  we  procure  not  to  ourfelves  more  woe.  Milton. 

In  advantage  of ;  for  the  fake  of. — An  ant  is  a  wife  creature 
for  itfelf;  but  it  is  a  (hrewd  thing  in  an  orchard.  Bacon. 
Shall  I  think  the  world  was  made  for  one, 

And  men  are  born  for  kings,  as  beads  for  men, 

Not  for  protection,  but  to  be  devour’d  ?  Dryden. 

Read  all  the  prefaces  of  Dryden, 

For  thofe  our  critics  much  confide  in; 

Though  merely  writ  at  firft  for  filling, 

To  raife  the  volume’s  price  a  (hilling.  Swift. 

Conducive  to  ;  beneficial  to. — It  is  for  the  general  good 
of  human  fociety,  and  confequenily  of  particular  per¬ 
fons,  to  be  true  and  juft  ;  and  it  is  for  men’s  health  to  be 
temperate.  Tillotfon. — With  intention  of  going  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  place. — We  failed  from  Peru  for  China  and  Japan. 
Bacon. — As  Ihe  was  brought  for  England,  (he  was  caft 
away  near  Harwich  haven.  Hayward. — In  comparative 
refpeift: 

For  tufks  with  Indian  elephants  he  drove, 

And  Jove’s  own  thunder  from  his  mouth  he  drove.  Dryd. 

With  appropriation  to. — Shadow  will  ferve  for  Summer  : 
prick  him  ;  for  we  have  a  number  of  (liadows  to  fill  up 
the  mufter-bouk.  Shakefpeare. — Alter  O,  an  expreflion  of 
defire  : 

0  for  a  mufe  of  fire,  that  would  afcehd, 

Ihe  brightelt  heavtn  of  invention  !  Shakefpeare. 


FOR 

Tn  account  of;  in  folution  of. — Thus  much  for  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  progrefs  of  the  deluge.  Burnet. — Inducing 
to  as  a  motive. — There  is  a  natural,  immutable,  and 
eternal,  reafon  for  that  which  we  call  virtue,  and  againft 
that  which  we  call  vice.  Tillotfon. — In  expectation  of. — 
He  mull  be  back  again  by  one-and-twenty,  to  marry  and 
propagate:  the  father  cannot  (lay  any  longer  for  the  por¬ 
tion,  nor  the  mother  for  a  new  fet  of  babies  to  play  with. 
Locke. — Noting  power  or  poflibility. — For  a  holy  perfon 
to  be  humble,  for  one  whom  all  men  efteem  a  faint,  to 
fear  left  himfelf  become  a  devil,  is  as  hard  as  for  a  prince 
to  fubmit  himfelf  to  be  guided  by  tutors.  Taylor. — Noting 
dependence. — The  colours  of  outward  objedts,  brought 
into  a  darkened  room,  depend  for  their  vifibility  upon 
the  dimnefs  of  the  light  they  are  beheld  by.  Boyle. — In 
prevention  of;  for  fear  of.  Little  ufed. — She  wrapped  him 
clofe  for  catching  cold.  Lovelace. 

Corn  being  had  down,  any  way  ye  allow, 

Should  wither  as  needeth  for  burning  in  mow.  Tuffer. 

In  remedy  of. — Sometimes  hot,  fometimes  cold  things 
are  good  for  the  tooch-ach.  Garrctfon. — In  exchange  of. 
—He  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law, 
before  he  quitted  that  profeffion  for  this  of  poetry. 
Dryden. — In  the  place  of;  inftead  of. — We  take  a  falling 
meteor  for  a  (tar.  Cowley. — In  fupply  of ;  to  ferve  in  the 
place  of. — Mod  of  our  ingenious  young  men  take  up 
fome  cried-up  Englifh  poet  for  their  model,  adore  him, 
and  imitate  him,  as  they  think,  without  knowing  wherein 
he  is  defective.  Dryden. — Through  a  certain  duration. — 
Some  pleafe/br  once,  fome  will  for  ever  pleafe.  Rofcommon. 
— Thofe  who  deep  without  dreaming,  can  never  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  their  thoughts  are  for  four  hours  bufy,  with¬ 
out  their  knowing  it.  Locke. 

The  youth  tranfported,  afks  without  delay 
To  guide- the  fun’s  bright  chariot  for  a  day.  Garth. 

In  fearch  of ;  in  queft  of. — Philofophers  have  run  fo  far 
back  for  arguments  of  comfort  againft  pain,  as  to  doubt 
whether  there  were  any  fuch  thing  ;  and  yet,  when  any 
great  evil  has  been  upon  them,  they  would  cry  out  as  loud 
as  other  men.  Tillotfon. — According  to. — Chemifts  have 
not  been  able,  for  aught  is  vulgarly  known,  by  fire  alone 
to  feparate  true  fulphur  from  antimony.  Boyle. — Noting 
a  date  of  fitnefs  or  readinefs. — Nay,  if  you  be  an  under¬ 
taker,  I  am  for  you.  Shakefpeare. — If  he  be  brave,  lie’s 
ready  for  the  ftroke.  Dryden. — In  hope  of ;  for  the  fake 
of;  noting  the  final  caufe  : 

How  quickly  nature- 

Falls  to  revolt,  when  gold  becomes  her  objeCt ! 

For  this  the  foolifti,  over-careful,  fathers, 

Have  broke  their  (leeps-with  thought,  their  brains  with 
care, 

Their  bones  with  induftry  :  for  this,  engrofs’d 
The  canker’d  heaps  of  ftrong  atchieved  gold  : 

For  this  they  have  been  thoughtful  to  inveft 

Their  Ions  with  arts  and  martial  exercifes.  Shakefpeare. 

Some  pray  for  riches  ;  riches  they  obtain  ; 

But  watch’d  by  robbers,  for  their  wealth  are  (lain.  Dryden , 
Of  tendency  to  ;  towards  : 

The  kettle  to  the  top  was  hoift  ; 

But  with  its  upfide  down,  to  (how 

Its  inclination  for  below.  Swift. 

In  favour  of ;  on  the  part  of  ;  on  the  fide  of. — Ye  fup- 
pofe  the  laws  for  which  ye  drive  are  found  in  Scripture  ; 
but  thofe  not  againft  which  we  drive.  Hooker. — It  becomes 
me  not  to  draw  my  pen  in  the  defence  of  a  bad  caufe, 
when  I  have  fo  often  drawn  it  for  a  good  one.  Dryden. — 

Noting  accommodation  or  adaptation _ Scholarsare  frugal 

of  their  words,  and  not  willing  to  let  any.-go  for  ornament,, 
if  they  will  not  ferve  for  ufe.  Felton. 

Fortune,  if  there  be  fuch  a  tiling  as  (lie 
Spies  that  I  hear  fo  well  her  tyranny, 

That  (he  thinks  nothing  elfe  fo  fit  jor  me,  Donne. 

With 
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With  intention  of. — Such  examples  ftiould  be  fet  before 
them,  as  patterns  for  their  daily  imitation.  Locke 

And  by  that  j office  hart:  remov’d  the  caufe 
Of  thofe  rude  temperts,  which,  for  rapine  fent, 

Too  oft,  alas,  involv’d  the  innocent.  Waller. 

Becoming  ;  belonging  to  : 

It  were  not  for  vour  quiet,  nor  your  good. 

Nor  for  my  manhood,  honefty,  and  wifdom, 

To  let  you  know  my  thoughts.  Shakefpeare. 

Notwithftanding. — This ,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  might  be  the  felf-fame  form.  Hooker. — Proba¬ 
bility  fuppofes  that  a  thing  may  or  may  not  be  fo,  for 
any  thing  yet  certainly  determined  on  either  fide.  South. — 
To  the  ufe  of ;  to  be  ufed  in. — Your  underrtandings  are 
not  bright  enough  for  the  exercile  of  the  higheft  aits  of 
of  realon.  Tillotfon. 

The  oak  for  nothing  ill, 

The  orter  good  for  twigs,  the  poplar  /<?r  the  mill.  Spenfer. 
In  confequence  of : 

For  love  they  force  through  thickets  of  the  w’ood. 

They  climb  the  fteepy  hills  and  ftem  the  flood.  Dryden. 

In  recompence  of  ;  in  return  of : 

Now ,for  fo  many  glorious  actions  done, 

For  peace  at  home,  and  for  the  public  wealth, 

I  mean  to  crown  a  bowl  for  Caefar’s  health  ; 

Belides,  in  gratitude  for  inch  high  matters, 

Know  I  have  vow’d  two  hundred  gladiators.  Dryden. 

In  proportion  to. — He  is  not  very  tall,  yet  for  his  years 
he’s  tall.  Shakefpeare. 

Exalted  Socrates  !  divinely  brave  1 
Injur’d  he  fell,  and  dying  he  forgave  ; 

Too  noble  for  revenge.  Dryden. 

By  means  of ;  by  interpofition  of.— .Moral  confideration 
can  no  way  move  the  fenfible  appetite,  were  it  not  for 
the  will.  Hale. — In  regard  of;  in  prefervation  of.  I 
cannot  for  my  life,  is,  1  cannot  if  my  life  might  be  faved 
by  it. 

I  bid  the  rafeal  knock  upon  your  gate  : 

But  could  not  get  him  for  my  heart.  Shakefpeare. 

For.  all.  Notwithftanding. — Tho’ that  very  ingenious 
perfon  has  anticipated  part  of  what  I  fliould  fay,  yet  you 
will,  for  all  that,  expeft  that  I  ftiould  give  you  a  fuller 
account.  Boyle. — They  refolute,  for  all  this,  do  proceed 
unto  that  judgment.  Daniel. 

For  to.  In  the  language  ufed  two  centuries  ago,  for 
was  commonly  put  before  to ,  the  fign  of  the  infinitive 
mood,  to  note  the  final  caufe.  As,  I  come  for  to  fee  you, 
for  I  love  to  fee  you  :  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  the  French 
pour.  Thus  it  is  ufed  in  the  trandation  of  the  Bible. 
But  this  diftinftion  was  by  the  beft  writers  fometimes 
forgotten;  and  for,  by  wrong  ufe,  appearing  fuperfluous, 
is  now  always  omitted. — Thefe  things  may  ferve  for  to 
reprefent  how  juft  caufe  of  fear  this  kingdom  may  have 
towards  Spain.  Bacon. 

A  large  pofterity 

Up  to  your  happy  palaces  may  mount, 

Of  blerted  faints  for  to  increafe  the  count.  Spenfer. 

FOR,  conj.  The  word  by  which  the  reafon  is  introduced 
of  fomething  advanced  before  : 

Heav’n  doth  with  us  as  we  with  torches  deal, 

Not  light  them  for  themfelves  ;  for  if  our  virtues 

Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  ’twere  all  alike 

As  if  we  had  them  not.  Shakefpeare. 

Bec.au fe  ;  on  this  account  that.  It  is  in  this  fenfe  pro¬ 
perly  followed  by  that ,  and  without  it  is  elliptical. 
This  fenfe  is  almof  obfolete. — Many  excrefcences  of  trees 
grow  chiefly  where  the  tree  is  dead  or  faded  ;  for  that 
the  natural  Cap  of  the  tree  corrupteth  into  fome  preter¬ 
natural  fubftance.  Bacon. 
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Nor  dwell’d  his  breaft  with  uncouth  pride 
That  heav’n  on  him  above  his  charge  had  laid  ; 

But,  for  his  great  Creator  would  the  fame, 

His  will  increas’d  ;  fo  fire  augmenteth  flame.  Fairfax. 

For  as  muck.  In  regard  to  that  :  in  confideration  of. 
— For  as  much  as  the  third  is  intolerable,  the  patient  may 
be  indulged  the  free  ufe  of  fpaw  water.  Arbutknet. 

For  why.  Becaufe  ;  for  this  reafon  that. — Solyman 
had  three  hundred  fieldpieces  ;  for  why,  Solyman  pur- 
pofing  to  draw  the  emperor  into  battle,'  had  brought  no 
pieces  of  battery  with  him.  Knolles.— .Wherefore  : 

Retourned  home  the  royall  infant  fell 

Into  her  former  fitt ;  for  why  no  powre 

Nor  guidance  of  herfelf  in  her  did  dwell.  Spenfer. 

FO'RABLE,  adj.  [ forabilis ,  Lat.]  Which  may  be 
bored  or  penetrated.  Bailey. 

FORADA'DA,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean, 
near  the  ifland  of  Majorca,  where  the  fon  of  the  king  of 
Aragon  built  a  college,  for  the  purpofe  of  inftrufting  fome 
Francifcan  monks  in  the  Arabic  language,  to  convert  the 
Moors. 

To  FORAGE,  v.n.  forts,  abroad,  Lat.]  To  wander 
far  ;  to  rove  at  a  diftance.  Not  in  ufe: 

Forage,  and  run 

To  meet  with  pleafure  farther  from  the  doors, 

And  grapple  with  him  ’ere  he  come  fo  nigh.  Shakefpeare. 
To  wander  in  fearch  of  fpoil,  generally  of  provifions.—- 
There  was  a  brood  of  young  larks  in  the  corn,  and  the 
dam  went  abroad  to  forage  fur  them.  L'Ef  range. 

As  in  a  ftormy  night, 

Wolves  urged  by  their  raging  appetite, 

Forage  for  prey.  Denham. 

To  ravage  ;  to  feed  on  fpoil  : 

-  His  moft  mighty  father  on  a  hill 
Stood  fmiling,'  to  behold  his  lion’s  whelp 
Forage  in  blood  of  French  nobility.  Shakefpeare. 

To  FO'R AGE,  v.  a.  To  plunder  ;  to  ftrip  ;  to  fpoil. — 
The  victorious  Philiftines  were  worfted  by  the  captived 
ark,  which  foraged  their  country  more  than  a  conquering 
army.  South. 

FO'RAGE,  f.  [ fourage ,  Ger.  and  Fr.  from  foris,  Lat.] 
Search  of  provifions;  the  aft  of  feeding  abroad  : 

One  way  a  band  feleft  from  forage  drives 
A  herd  of  beeves,  fair  oxen,  and  fair  kine, 

From  a  fat  meadow  ground  ;  or  fleecy  flock, 

Ewes  and  their  bleating  lambs,  over  the  plains 
Their  booty.  Milton. 

Provifions  fought  abroad  : 

Some  o’er  the  public  magazines  prefide, 

And  fome  are  fent  new  forage  to  provide.  Dryden. 

Provifions  in  general. — Provided  forage,  our  fpent  arms 
renew’d.  Dryden. 

FO'RAGER,  f.  Any  living  creature  that  forages : 
Down  fo  fmooth  a  flope 

The  fleecy  foragers  will  gladly  browfe.  Mafon. 

FORA'GIUM, /.  in  old  records,  ftraw,  ftubble  after 
the  corn  is  threflied  out. 

FOR  ALO'NES,  in  the  ifland  of  Gunra,  on  the  coaft  of 
Peru,  in  South  America,  are  old  walls  of  fome  ancient 
building  in  the  time  of  the  Yncas,  which  now  ferve  as 
light-houfes  for  the  (hipping  which  fail  from  Callao  to 
Paita,  on  the  South-Sea  coaft. 

FORAMEN,  J'.  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  feveral 
apertures  or  perforations  in  divers  parts  ;  as,  i.  The  ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal  foramina  of  the  cranium  orfkull.  2. 
The  foramina  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaw.  3.  Foramen 
lachrymale.  4.  Foramen  membranae  tympani.  5  Fora¬ 
men  ovale,  or  palLige  through  the  heart  of  a  foetus,  which 
doles  up  after  birth.  See  the  article  Anatomy. 
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FOR AM'INATED,  adj.  [  foramen,  Lat.]  Bored  full 
of  holes.  Scott. 

FORAMINO'SE,  adj.  Full  of  holes.  Scott. 

FORAM'INOUS,  adj.  Full  of  holes;  perforated  in 
many  places;  porous. — Soft  and foraminous  bodies,  in  the 
firft  creation  of  the  found,  will  deaden  it;  but  in  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  found  they  will  admit  it  better  than  harder 
bodies.  Bacon. 

FOR AMIN'ULOUS,  adj.  Full  of  holes.  Bacon.  Not 
uj'cd. 

FORA'NEOUS,  adj.  [forum,  Lat.]  Pertaining  to  a 
court  or  market. 

FOR'BACH,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mozelle,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftriCt 
of  Sarguemines  :  two  leagues  and  three  quarters  north- 
weft  of  Sarguemines,  and  three  fouth-eaftof  Sar  Louis. 

FORBAL'CA,  /.  in  old  records,  a  balk  or  ridge  of 
land  lying  forward  or  next  to  the  highway. 

To  FORBEAR',  v.  n.  pret.  I  forbore,  anciently  forbare; 
part,  forborn  ;  [poyibacpan,  Sax.  For  has  in  compofttion  the 
•power  of  privation  ;,  as,  forbear  :  or  depravation;  as, 
forfwear,  and  other  powers  not  esfily  explained.  ]  Toceafe 
from  any  thing  ;  to  intermit. — Who  can  forbear  to  admire 
and  adore  him  who  weighed  the  mountains  in  feales,  and 
the  hills  in  a  balance.  Cheyne. — To  paufe  ;  to  delay  : 

I  pray  you  tarry  :  paufe  a  day  or  two, 

Before  you  hazard  ;  for  in  chilling  wrong, 

I  lofe  your  company;  there  fore /in-tarn  a  while.  Skakefpeare. 
To  omit  voluntarily  ;  not  to  do  ;  to  abftuin. — Ke  forbare 
to  go  forth,  i  Sam.  xxiii.  13. 

At  this  he  darted,  and  forbore  to  fwear  ; 

Not  out  of  confidence  of  the  fin,  but  fear.  Drydert . 
The  wolf,  the  lion,  and  the  bear, 

When  they  their  prey  in  pieces  tear, 

To  quarrel  with  themfelves/o/'icar.  Denham. 

To  redrain  any  violence  of  temper  ;  to  be  patient. — By 
long  forbearing  is  a  prince  perfuaded,  and  a  foft  tongue 
breaketh  the  bone.  Prov.  xxv.  15. 

To  FORBEA'R,  v.  a.  To  decline;  to  avoid  volun¬ 
tarily. — Forbear  his  prefence,  until  time  hath  qualified  the 
heat  of  his  difpleafure.  Skakefpeare. 

So  angry  bulls  the  combat  do  forbear, 

When  from  the  wood  a  lion  does  appear.  Waller. 

To  abdain  from  ;  to  fhun  to  do  ;  to  omit. — There  is  not 
any  one  aClion  whatfoever  which  a  man  ought  to  do,  or 
to  forbear,  but  the  Scripture  will  give  him  a  clear  pre¬ 
cept  or  prohibition  for  it.  South. — Tofpare;  to  treat  w  ith 
clemency.. — With  all  lowlinefs  and  meeknefs,  with  long 
{wiring,  forbearing  one  another  in  love.  Eph.  iv.  2. — To 
withhold. — Forbear  thee  from  meddling  with  God,  who 
is  with  me,  that,  he  deftroy  thee  not.  2  C/iron.  xxxv.  21. 
— To  part  with  : 

My  wombe  her  burdein  would  forbeare , 

And  bad  me  call  Lucina  to  me  neare.  Spcnfer. 

But  why  have  ye  (faid  Arthegall)  forborne 

Your  owne  good  ftiield  in  dangerous  difmay  ?  Spenfer. 

FORBE AR'ANCE,  f.  The  care  of  avoiding  or  fluin¬ 
ning  any  thing  ;  negation  of  practice. — Liberty  is  the 
power  a  man  has  to  do,  or  forbear  doing,  any  particu¬ 
lar  aCtion,  according  as  its  doing  or  forbearance  has  the 
actual  preference  in  the  mind.  Locke. — Intermiflion  of 
fomething.  Command  of  temper. — Have  a  continent  for¬ 
bearance,  ’till  the  fpeed  of  hisrage  goes  flower.  Shakejpeare. 
— Lenity  ;  delay  of  punifhment  ;  mildnefs. — Nor  do  I 
take  notice  of  this  inflance  of  feverity  in  ourown  country 
to  juflify  fuch  a  proceeding,  but  only  to  difplay  themild- 
nels  and  forbearance  made  ufe  of  under  the  reign  of  his 
prefent  inajefly.  Addifon. 

“  Forbearance  is  no  acquittance.” — The  Latins  fay, 
Quod  defer tur  non  aufertur.  The  Germans,  Anfgejckoben  is 
mcht  gejhencht.  The  French,  Ce  qui  eft  dijfere  n'ejl  pas  perdu. 
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The  Italians,  II gqfiigo  pvo  differer fc,  ma  non  fi  toglie.  All 
which  ferve  to  flievv,  that  though  a  man  may  defer  de¬ 
manding  his  right  for  a  time,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  thereby 
inferred  that  he  has  wholly  given  it  up. 

FORBE  AR'ER,y.  An  intermitter  ;  interceptor  of  any¬ 
thing  : 

The  weft  as  a  father  all  goodnefs  doth  bring  ; 

The  eaft  a  forbearer,  no  manner  of  thing.  Tujfer. 

FORBES  (Patrick),  an  eminent  Scotch  prelate,  bora 
in  1564.  He  was  lord  of  Corfe,  and  baron  of  O’Neil,  in 
the  county  of  Aberdeen.  His  education  he  received 
both  at  the  univerfity  of  Aberdeen  and  that  of  St.  An¬ 
drew’s;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  originally 
intended  for  the  ecclefiaftical  profeflion.  At  the  time 
when  he  entered  into  public  life,  the  affairs  of  the 
church  of  Scotland  were  in  a  ftate  of  much  confufion. 
Ever  Alice  the  reformation  had  taken  place  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  t lie  proteftant  clergy  had  been  draggling  to  fecure 
to  themfelves  a  competent  maintenance  out  of  the  eccle- 
fiafiical  domains.  Their  interefts,  however,  were  fiacri- 
ficed  to  the  ambition  of  the  crown,  and  the  avarice  of 
the  nobility.  While  they  groaned  under  extreme  po¬ 
verty,  they  were  able  to  obtain  little  more  than  fair 
words  and  liberal  promifes.  It  was  partly  owing  to  thefe 
circumftances,  and  partly  to  fevere  laws  intended  to  ren¬ 
der  churchmen  as  inconfiderahle  as  they  were  indigent, 
that  many  of  the  1110ft:  eminent  clergy  in  different  parti 
of  the  kingdom  were  led  to  forfake  their  charge.  In 
this  ftate  of  things  the  lord  of  Corfe  made  himfelf  con- 
fpicuous  by  the  encouragement  which  he  held  out  to 
able  and  pious  ininifters,  and  by  the  inftruCtions  which, 
notwithftanding  his  being  a  layman,  he  perfonally  deli¬ 
vered  to  the  people  in  occafional  difeourfes.  The  fer- 
vices  which  he  rendered  to  the  proteftant  religion  by 
thefe  exertions,  occalioned  him  to  be  frequently  folicited, 
by  perfons  both  in  church  and  ftate,  to  engage  in  the 
work  of  the  miniftry.  At  length  he  yielded  to  their 
wifties,  and  was  ordained  prefbyter  when  he  was  forty- 
eight  years  of  age.  In  1618  king  James  fignified  his 
pleafure  to  nominate  him  to  the  fee  of  Aberdeen.  That 
appointment  he  would  willingly  have  declined,  fiom 
motives  of  unaffected  humility,  and  refufed  it  for  leverai 
months;  but  was  at  laft  prevailed  upon,  by  the  king’s 
repeated  commands,  as  well  as  the  earned:  requeft  of  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  the  diocefe,  to  accept  of  it.  In  his 
conduct  as  a  bifhop  he  appears  to  iiave  been  uniformly 
influenced  by  an  honeft  and  confcientious  regard  to  the 
obligations  of  the  character  which  he  had  affumed,  and 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  belt  means  of  promoting  the 
interefts  of  piety  and  virtue.  He  was  not  only  careful  to 
fix  worthy  clergymen  in  his  diocefe,  but  to  make  proper 
provifion  for  their  fupport,  and  that  of  their  fucceffors. 
For  this  purpofe  he  appropriated  much  of  his  own  in¬ 
come  :  and  lie  fucceeded  in  recovering  many  of  the  re¬ 
venues  which  in  the  convulfions  of  the  times  had  been 
loft  or  neglected;  and  in  obtaining  confiderable  augmen¬ 
tations  to  them.  He  was  very  ftiiCt  in  examining  candi¬ 
dates  for  orders,  and  frequently  vifited  his  diocefe,  to  en¬ 
quire  into  the  conduCt  and  manners  of  his  clergy.  Some 
time  after  his  promotion  to  his  biftiopric,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Aberdeen,  and  de*. 
ferves  to  have  his  name  recorded  with  honour  for  the 
fervices  which  he  rendered  to  that  feat  of  learning. 
Befides  repairing  the  buildings,  he  increafed  the  library 
of  the  univerfity,  revived  the  profefTorfhips  of  divinity, 
canon  law,  and  phyfic, 'and  alfo  procured  the  addition  of 
a  new  profelForfhip  in  divinity.  He  died  in  1635,  when 
feventy-one  years  of  age,  leaving  behind  him  A  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Revelation,  w  hich  was  printed  aRLondon 
in  1613  ;  and  a  treatife  entitled  Exercitaticncs  de  Verbo  Dei, 
IS  Dijfertatio  de  Verfionibus  vernaculis. 

FORBES  (John),  fon  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Aber¬ 
deen  in  1593.  Having  gone  through  a  courfe  of  theo- 
logical  (Indies  at  Aberdeen,  he  was  lent  to  the  German 
7  B  univerfity 
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lmiverfity  of  Heidelberg,  where  he  attended  the  divinity 
lectures  of  the  celebrated  David  Parens.  Afterwards  he 
vifited  other  German  univerfities,  and  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  the  Hebrew  language.  Some  time  after  his  re¬ 
turn  to  his  native  country,  he  was  appointed  to  fill  tit  a 
new  prpfefi'orfhip  of  divinity  and  ecclefiaflical  hiflory 
which  his  father  had  been  the  means  of  edablidiing  at 
Aberdeen,  and  difcharged  its  duties  with  eminent  reputa¬ 
tion  for  feveral  years.  During  the  reign. of  Charles  I.  at 
the  time  epifcopacy  was  abolidied  in  Scotland,  on  his  re- 
fufal  to  conform  to  the  prefbyrerian  difcipline,  lie  was  de¬ 
prived  of  his  chair,  and  driven  by  perfecution  to  take  re¬ 
fuge  in  Holland,  where  he  firfl  publillied  his  Hidorico- 
theological  Inflitutions, which  conftituted  the  moil  learned 
and  valuable  work  of  the  kind  that  had  then  been  offered 
to  the  world.  On  returning  to  his  own  country  he  re¬ 
tired  to  his  eflate  of  Corfe,  where  he  made  confiderable 
additions  and  improvements  to  the  work  above-mention¬ 
ed,  which  were  not  publifhed  during  the  author’s  life¬ 
time.  In  this  fituation  lie  continued  until  his  death  in 
1648,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  His  works  were, 

1 .  Irenicum  Amatoribus  Veritatis  &  Pads  in  Ecclejia  Scoticana, 
publifhed  at  Aberdeen  in  1629,  quarto.  2.  Joannis  For. 
tejii  a  Corfe  Inf  it  ut  ion  es  Hiforico-theologica,  publillied  at 
Amflerdam  in  1645,  fol.  3.  Annotations  to  a  Latin  trans¬ 
lation  of  his  father’s  Commentary  upon  the  Apocalypfe, 
publifhed  at  Amflerdam,  in  164.6,  4to.  4.  Ten  Books  of 
Moral  Theology  ;  and  other  pieces,  which  were  all  col¬ 
lected  and  publillied  together  in  two  volumes  folio,  at 
Amflerdam,  in  1703,  accompanied  with  a  life  of  the 
author  written  by  George  Garden. 

FORBES  (William),  a  Scotch  prelate,  and  firfl  bifhop 
#f  Edinburgh,  born  at  Aberdeen,  in  1585.  He  com¬ 
menced  his  academical  (Indies  in  his  native  city,  and 
when  lie  was  fixteen  years  of  age  had  completed  his 
claftical  and  philofophical  courfes,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  So  didinguiflied  were  his  abilities, 
that  foon  afterwards  he  was  appointed  profefior  of  logic 
in  the  new  inflitution  of  Marifchal  college,  and  difcharged 
the  duties  of  that  place  with  great  applaufe  for  four 
years.  That  he  might  avail  himfelf  of  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  literature,  he  (pent  four  years  at  different  German 
univerfities,  particularly  thofe  of  Helmfladt  and  Heidel¬ 
berg,  and  diflinguifiied  himfelf  by  his  extraordinary 
proficiency.  Afterwards  he  fpent  f'ome  months  at 
Leyden,  where  he  obtained  the  acquaintance  and  efleem  of 
Scaliger,  Grotius,  Vofiius,  and  the  other  learned  men 
who  adorned  that  univerfity.  From  Holland  lie  paffed 
ever  to  England,  where  the  fame  of  his  learning  occa- 
fioned  his  being  invited  to  undertake  the  profefforfhip  of 
Hebrew  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  The  (late  of  his 
health,  however,  rendered  it  neceffary  for  him  to  decline 
that  honourable  poll,  and  to  return  to  Scotland  for  the 
benefit  of  his  native  air.  After  he  had  in  a.  confiderable 
degree  recruited  his  flrength,  he  was  nominated  to  the 
pofl  of  principal  of  Marifchal  college  ;  foon  after  which 
lie  was  created  dean  of  the  faculty  of  theology,  and  made 
reCtor  of  the  univerfity,  which  is  the  next  honourable 
office  to  that  of  chancellor.  When  Charles  I.  was  crown¬ 
ed  at  Edinburgh  in  1633,  Dr.  Forbes  was  fele&ed,  by  his 
majefiy’s  f'pecial  command,  to  preach  the  fermon  on  that 
accafion  ;  which  fervice  he  performed  with  fo  much 
learning  and  eloquence,  that  the  king  pronounced  him  to 
be  fo  excellent  a  clergyman,  that  he  deferved  to  be  made 
a  bifhop;  and  he  in  confequence  ereCted  Edinburgh  into 
a  fee,  and  nominated  Dr.  Forbes  to  be  its  firfl  prelate. 
.After  his  confecration  he  applied  himfelf  diligently  to 
the  functions  of  his  new  dignity,  but  was  haflily  cut  off 
by  a  fever  in  1634,  when  lie  had  enjoyed  it  only  three 
months,  and  was  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  Of  his 
great  abilities,  extenfive  learning,  difinlereded  integrity, 
exemplary  regularity  of  life  and  manners,  and  ardent 
piety,  all  -the  teflimonies  concerning  him  make  honour¬ 
able  mention.  After  his  death  a  treadle  of  his,  tending 
to  pacify  controverfies,  was  printed  at  London/  entitled, 
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Coif deration  es  modefa  &  padfeee  Controvcrfarum  de  Jufifca- 
tione,  Purgatorio,  &c.  8vo  1658  ;  of  which  a  more  correct 
edition  was  publifhed  at  Frankfort,  in  1707,  under  the 
infpection  of  the  celebrated  John  Albert  Fabricius. 
Bifiiop  Forbes  bad  alfo  filled  all  the  margins  of  the  four 
volumes  of  Bellarmin  with  excellent  notes,  which  he 
would  have  publifhed  had  he  not  been  prevented  by 
fudden  death. 

FORBES  (John),  a  diflinguifiied  Britifh  admiral,  re¬ 
markable,  above  all  other  men,  for  his  extenfive  and 
univerfal  knowledge  of  naval  affairs,  having  fludied 
them,  in  all  their  branches,  with  a  perfeverance,  and 
obferved  upon  them  with  an  acutenefs  and  judgment, 
altogether  unparalleled.  His  mind  was  capable  of  em¬ 
bracing  the  greatefl  and  mod  complicated  objects  ;  and, 
having  bent  it  towards  the  ftudy  of  that  profeflion  of 
which  he  was  allowed,  by  the  univerfal  voice  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  to  be  a  principal  ornament,  he  attained  fuel! 
a  fummit  of  nautical  (kill  as  rendered  him  the  oracle  of  all 
who  were  mod  eminent,  whether -in  the  direction  of  the 
fleets  of  this  nation,  or  in  the  equally  arduous  talk  of 
fuperintending  the  civil  departments  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  marine.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  life, 
he  was  peculiarly  noticed  as  an  able,  enterprifing,  and 
intrepid,  officer.  He  fervedwith  much  reputation  under 
dr  John  Norris  ;  and  was  no  lefs  diflinguifiied  as  captain 
of  the  Norfolk  of  80  guns,  in  the  aCtion  of  Mathews  and 
Ledock,  with  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain, 
■when  his  gallantry  contributed  in  a  high  degree  to  fave 
his  brave  friend,  admiral  Mathews,  whofe  fecond  he  was 
in  that  engagement.  So  bright  was  his  honour,  and  fo 
clear  his  reputation  in  thofe  turbulent  days,  that  though 
his  evidence  on  the  trial  of  the  admirals  went  wholly 
againd  admiral  Ledock,  yet  that  officer  was  often  heard 
to  declare,  “  that  Mr.  Forbes’s  tedimony  was  given  like 
an  officer  and  a  gentleman.”  In  lord  Chatham’s  glorious 
war,  admiral  Forbes  was  feledled  as  the  abled  affidant  the 
fil'd  lord  could  have  in  the  management  of  the  admiralty, 
and  conducted  himfelf  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to 
his  abilities,  and  eminently  ferviceabie  to  his  country. 
When  the  warrant  for  executing  the  unfortunate  admiral 
Byng  was  offered  for  fignature  at  the  admiralty-board, 
admiral  Forbes  refufed  to  dgn  it,  at  the  fame  time  humbly 
laying  at  his  late  majedy’sffeet  his  objections.  A  copy 
of  the  paper  given  by  the  admiral  to  his  majedy  on  thate 
occafion,  may  be  feen  in  Smollet’s  Hidory  of  England,  and 
is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  all  men  of  honour,  as  it 
contains,  perhaps,  the  bed  f'pecimen  of  an  upright  and 
independent  mind,  an  honed  and  benevolent  heart,  that 
is  to  be  found  in  any  language.  During  a  late  admini- 
dration,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  offer  a  noble  lord, 
very  high  in  the  naval  profeflion,  and  very  defervedly  a 
favourite  of  his  fovereign  and  his  country,  the  office  of 
general  of  the  marines,  held  by  admiral  Forbes,  and 
f pontaneoufly  conferred  upon  him  by  bis  majedy,  as  a 
reward  for  his  many  and  long  fervices.  A  meffage  was 
fent  by  the  minifters,  to  fay  it  would  forward  the  king’s 
fervice  if  he  would  relign  ;  and  that  he  diould  be  no  lofer 
by  his  accommodating  the  government,  as  they  propofod 
recommending  it  to  the  king  to  give  him  a  penfion  in  Ire¬ 
land  of  3000I.  per  annum,  and  a  peerage  to  defeend  to  his 
daughter.  To  this  admiral  Forbes  lent  an  immediate 
anfwer  ;  he  told  the  minifters  the  generaldtip  of  the 
marines  was  a  military  employment,  given  him  by  his 
majefty  as  a  reward  for  his  fervices;  that  he  thanked 
God  he  had  never  been  a  burthen  to  his  country,  which 
lie  had  ferved  during  a  long  life  to  the  bed  of  his  abi-. 
lity  ;  and  that  he  would  not  condefcend  to  accept  of  a 
penfion  or  bargain  for  a  peerage.  He  concluded  by  lay¬ 
ing  his  generalfhip  of  the  marines,  together  with  his  rank 
in  the  navy,  at  the  king’s  feet,  entreating  him  to  take 
both  away,  if  they  could  forward  his  fervice  :  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  adoring  his  majedy,  he  would  never  prove 
himfelf  unworthy  of  the  former  honours  he  had  received', 
by  ending  the  remnant  of  a  long  life  as  a  penfioner,,  or 
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accepting  of  a  peerage,  obtained  by  political  arrangement. 
His  gracious  matter  applauded  his  manly  fpirit,  everafter 
continued  him  in  his  high  military  honours,  and,  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  condefcended  to  (hew  him  ftrong  marks 
of  his  regard.  He  died  March  10,  1796,  aged  82;  he 
had  been  polhcaptain  fixty  years,  having  been  appointed 
in  March,  1736  ;  he  was  made  rear-admiral  in  1746,  and 
admiral  in  1758  ;  he  was  appointed  admiral  of  the  fleet  in 
1781,  Infirmity  deprived  him  of  exerting  his  great 
talents  in  his  latter  days  publicly  for  the  fervice  of  his 
country  ;  but  all  who  had  the  happinefs  of  his  acquain¬ 
tance  will  agree,  that  in  private  life  he  continued  to  his 
laft  breath  an  example  of  t he  brighteft  virtues  which  can 
adorn  the  human  character  :  patience  in  long  and  painful 
fuffering,  charity,  benevolence,  humanity,  public  fpirit, 
good  breeding,  firmnefs  and  difintereftedneis  in  friend fli i p, 
tendernefs  and  feeling  for  all  his  dependents  and  friends, 
and  an  abhorrence  of  all  felfifhnefs  and  illiberality,  were 
difplayed  by  him  in  their  mod  lively  and  ftriking  colours. 
He  is  buried  in  Watford  church,  in  Hertfordfliire,  where 
his  lady  is  interred  in<the  family  vault  of  the  earl  of  Eftex, 
to  whom  (he  was  half-fifter.  He  left  behind  him  a  fortune 
of  near  200,0001. 

To  FORBID',  v.  a.  pret.  1  forbade ;  part  .forbidden,  or 
forbid ;  [ponbeoban,  Sax.  verbieden,  Dut.]  To  prohibit  ; 
to  interdict  any  thing. — All  hatred  of  perfons,  by  very 
many  Chriftian  principles,  we  are  mod  folemnly  and  in- 
difpenfably  forbid.  Sprat. 

By  tafling  of  that  fruit  forbid , 

Where  they  fought  knowledge,  they  did  error  find.  Davies. 

To  command  to  forbear  any  thing. — They  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  confume  all  thofe  things  that  God  hath  for¬ 
bidden  them  to  eat  by  his  laws.  Judith ,  xi.  12. — To  op- 
pore  ;  to  hinder. — The  moifttire  being  forbidden  to  come 
up  in  the  plant,  ftayeth  longer  in  the  rooty  and  fo  dilateth 
it.  Bacon. 

Thy  throne  is  darknkfs  in  th’  abyfs  of  light, 

A  blaze  of  glory  that  forbids  the  fight  ! 

O  teach  me  to  believe  thee  thus  conceal’d. 

And  fearch  no  farther  than  thyfelf  reveal’d.  Dryden. 

To  accurfe  ;  to  blaft.  Obfolcte. — To  bid  is  in  old  language 
to  pray  ;  to  forbid  therefore  is  to  curfe  -. 

Sleep  (hall  neither  night  nor  day 
Hang  upon  his  penthoufe  lid  ; 

He  (hall  live  a  man  forbid.  Shakefpeare. 

To  FORBID',  v.  n.  To  utter  a  prohibition  : 

Now  the  good  gods  forbid , 

That  our  renowned  Rome 

Should  now  eat  tip  her  own!  Shakefpeare. 

FORBID'DANCE,  f.  Prohibition;  edift  againft  any 
thing  : 

How  haft  thou  yielded  to  tranfgrefs 

The  ftri Stforbiddance!  how  to  violate 

The  facred  fruit  forbidden  ?  Milton. 

FORBID'DENLY,  adv.  In  an  unlawful  manner  : 

With  all  confidence  he  fwears,  as  he  had  feen’t. 

That  you  have  touch’d  his  queen  forbiddenly .  Shakefpeare . 

FORBID'DER, /.  One  that  prohibits  ;  one  that  enacts 
a  prohibition. — This  was  a  bold  accuf’ation  of  God, 
making  the  fountain  of  good  the  contriver  of  evil,  and 
the  forbidder  of  the  crime  an  abettor  of  the  fait  prohi¬ 
bited.  Brown. 

Other  care,  perhaps, 

May  have  diverted  from  continual  watch 

Our  great  forbidder  !  Milton. 

FORBID'DING,  part.  adj.  Raifing  abhorrence  ;  re- 
pel  ling  approach  ;  cauling  averfion. — Tragedy  was  made 
forbidding  and  horrible.  A.  Hill. 

^FORBY',  prep,  [the  jor  being  an  expletive.]  By: 
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He  took  her  up  forby  the  lillv  hand,  ■ 

And  her  re-comforted  the  beft  he  might.  Spenfer. 

FORCAI.QU  EIRET',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Var,  and  chief  place  of  a  cantori,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Hieres  :  five  miles  fouth  of  Brignoli. 

FORCALQUI'ER,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal 
place  of  a  diftridt,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Alps-, 
on  the  Laye  ;  formerly  the  capital  of  a  confiderable 
county,  united  to  Provence  in  the  year  1193:  (even 
leagues  fouth- weft  of  Digne,  and  five  and  a  half  Couth  of 
Sifteron.  Lat.  43.  57.  N.  Ion.  23.  27.  E.  Ferro. 

FORCE,/]  [force,  Fr.  forth,  Lat.]  Strength;  vigour; 
might  ;  adtive  power. — -He  never  could  maintain  his  part 
but  in  the  force  of  his  will.  Shakejpeare. 

A  (hip,  which  hath  (truck  fail,  doth  run 

By  force  of  that  force  which  before  it  won.  Donne. 

Violence  : 

Thus  got  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  the  crown. 

Which  now  they  hold  by  force ,  and  not  by  right.  Shakefp. 

The  fhepherd  Paris  bore  the  Spartan  bride 
By  force  away,  and  then  by  force  enjoy’d.  Dryden. 

Virtue;  efficacy. — No  definitions,  no  fuppofitions  of  any 
fedt,  are  of  force  enough  to  deftroy  conftant  experience. 
Locke. — Validnefs;  power  of  law. — A  teftament  is  of 
force  after  men  are  dead.  Heb.  ix. 

Not  long  in  force  this  charter  flood  ;  / 

Wanting  that  feal,  it  rnuft  be  feal’d  in  blood.  Denham. 
Armament;  warlike  preparation  : 

A  greater  force  than  that  which  here  we  find, 

Ne’er  prefs’d  the  ocean,  nor  employ’d  the  w'ind.  Waller . 

Deftiny  ;  neceffity  ;  fatal  compulfion  : 

What  you  will  have,  I’ll  give,  and  willing  too  : 

For  do  we  muft  what  force  will  have  us  do.  Shakefpeare. 

To  FORCE,  v.  a.  To  compel;  to  conftrain. — Dangers 
are  light,  if  they  once  feem  light;  and  more  dangers 
have  deceived  men  than  forced  them.  Bacon. — To  over¬ 
power  by  ftrength  : 

With  fates  averfe,  the  rout  in  arms  refort, 

To  force  their  monarch,  and  infult  the  court.  Dryden. 

To  impel  ;  to  prefs ;  to  draw  or  pufh  by  main  ftrength* 
— Thou  (halt  not  deftroy  the  trees  by  forcing  an  ax  againft 
them.  Deut.  xx.  19.. 

Stooping,  the  fpear  defeended  on  his  chine, 

Juft  where  the  bone  diftinguifti’d  either  loin  : 

It  ftuck  fo  faft,  fo  deeply  bury’d  lay, 

That  fcarce  the  vidtor forc'd  the  fteel  away.  Dryden . 

To  enforce  ;  to  urge  : 

Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  fere, 

I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harftt  and  crude, 

And  with  forc'd  fingers  rude 

Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year.  Milton . 

To  drive  by  violence  or  power: 

To  free  the  ports,  and  ope  the  Punique  land 
To  Trojan  guefts;  left,  ignorant  of  fate, 

The  queen  might/ore*  them  from  her  town  and  date.  Dryd. 

To  gain  by  violence  or  power: 

My  heart  is  your’s ;  but  oh  !  you  left  it  here 
Abandon’d  to  thofe  tyrants  hope  and  fear  : 

If  they  forc’d  from  me  one  kind  look  or  word. 

Could  you  not  that,  nor  that  fmall  part  afford?  Dryden. 

To  ftorm  ;  to  take  or  enter  by  violence  : 

Troy  wall’d  fo  high, 

Atrides  might  as  well  have  forc’d  the  (ley.  Waller. 

Toravifti to  violateby  force. — Force  her.  Ilikeitnot.  Dry. 
den. --To conftrain ;  to  diftort ;  not  to  obtain  naturally  or  with 
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eafe.— Our  general  tafte  in  England  is  for  epigram,  turns 
of  wit,  %,\\A.forccd  conceits.  Acldifon. — Toman;  toftrength- 
en  by  foldiers;  to  garrifon. — If  you  find  that  any  great 
number  of  foldiers  be  newly  lent  into  Oroonoque,  and 
that  the  paffages  be  already  forced,  then  be  well  advited 
how  you  land.  Raleigh.  ' 

To  Force  out.  To  extort. — The  heat  of  the  difpute 
had  forced  out  from  Luther  expreffions  that  ieemed  to 
make  his  dodtrine  run  higher  than  really  it  did.  Atler- 
bury . 

To  FORCE,  v.  n.  To  lay  ftrefs  upon.— That  morn- 
ing  that  he  was  to  join  battle  with  Harold,  his  armorer 
put  on  his  backpiece  before,  and  his  breaflplate  behind  ; 
the  which  being  efpied  by  fome  that  flood  by,  was  taken 
among  them  for  an  ill  token,  and  therefore  advifed  him 
not  to  fight  that  day;  to  whom  the  duke  anfwered,  I 
force  not  of  fuch  fooleries  ;  but  it  I  have  any  (kill  in  footh- 
faying,  as  in  (ooth  I  have  none,  it  doth  prognofticate  that 
1  (hall  change  copy  from  a  duke  to  a  king.  Camden. — 

I  force,  not  I,  fo  the  villaine  were  dead.  New  Cuflom. — To 
ftrive. — Forcing  to  doe  that  did  him  fowle  miffeeme. 
Spenfer.— Forcing  with  gifts  to  win  his  wanton  heart. 
Spenfer. 

“  Force  without  forecaft  is  little  worth.” — Strength 
alone,  without  (kill  and  diferetion  in  the  application  of 
it,  avails  but  little.  The  Latins  fay  ;  Vis  confilii  expert 
mole  ruit  fua. 

FORCE,/,  inlaw  implies  any  unlawful  violence  offered 
to  things  or  perfons  ;  and  is  divided  into  fimple  and  com¬ 
pound.  Simple  force,  is  that  which  is  fo  committed  that 
it  hath  no  ether  crime  accompanying  it  ;  as  where  a  per- 
fon  by  force  enters  another  man’s  polfdfion,  without  doing 
any  other  unlawful  a6t.  Compound  force,  is  when  fome 
other  violence  is  committed  with  fuch  a  fa£l,  which  of 
itfelf  alone  is  criminal ;  as  where  any  one  by  force  enters 
into  another  man’s  houfe,  and  kills  a  man,  or  ravilhes  a 
woman,  See.  Lord  Coke  fays,  there  is  likewife  a  force 
implied  in  law  ;  as  every  trefpafs,  refcous,  or  difteifin, 
implieth  it ;  and  an  aCtual  force,  with  weapons,  number 
of  perfons,  &c.  where  threatening  is  ufed  to  the  terror  of 
another.  Co.  Lit.  257.  By  law  any  Perfon  may  enter  a 
tavern  ;  and  a  landlord  may  enter  his  tenant’s  houfe  to 
view  repairs,  &c.  but  if  he  that  enters  a  tavern,  com¬ 
mits  any  force  or  violence  :  or  he  that  enters  to  view  re¬ 
pairs,  breaketh  the  houfe,  &c.  it  fhall  be  intended  that 
they  entered  for  that  purpofe.  8  Rep .  146.  All  force  is 
againft  the  law  ;  whence  it  is  lawful  to  repel/ora;  by  force  : 
there  is  a  maxim  in  our  law,  quod  alias  bonurn  ct  juflum 
eft,  ft  per  vim  vel  fraudem  petatur,  vialum  et  injufum  ejl. 
3  Rep.  78.  Where  a  crime  in  itfelf  capital,  is  endeavoured 
to  be  committed  by  force,  it  is  lawful  to  repel  that  force 
by  the  death  of  the  party  attempting.  4  Com.  181.  See 
Murder. 

FORCE  (La),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Dordogne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diflriCt 
of  Bergerac,  fituated  on  the  Dordogne  ;  the  principal 
trade  of  the  inhabitants  confifts  in  cattle,  grain,  and  wine: 
two  leagues  weft  of  Bergerac,  and  three  and  a  half  fouth 
of  Mucidan. 

FOR'CEDLY,  adv.  Violently;  conftrainedly ;  unna¬ 
turally. — This  foundation  of  the  earth  upon  the  waters 
doth  mod  aptly  agree  to  that  ftruCture  of  the  abyfs  and 
antediluvian  earth  ;  but  very  improperly  and  forcedly  to 
the  prefent  form  of  the  earth  and  the  waters.  Burnet. 

FOR'CEFUL,  adj.  Violent;  ftrong ;  driven  with 
great  might ;  impetuous  :  ■* 

He  pois’d  in  air,  the  javelin  fent, 

Through  Paris’  (Field  the  forceful  weapon  went.  Pope. 

FOR'CEFULLY,  adv.  Violently;  impetuoufiy. 

FOR'CELESS,  adv.  Having  little  force;"  weak;  fee¬ 
ble  ;  impotent. 

FORCELLAR',  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra;  three  miles 
«aft  of  Teramo. 
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FORCENE',  adj.  in  heraldry,  raifed  on  the  hind  legs. 
FOR'CEPS,  f.  [Latin.]  Forceps  properly  fignifies  a 
pair  of  tongs;  but  is  ufed  for  an  inftrument  in  chirur- 
gery,  to  extraft  any  thing  out  of  v/ounds,  and  the  like 
occafions.  Quincy. 

FOR'CER,  f.  That  which  forces,  drives,  or  con- 
ftrains.  The  embolus  of  a  pump  working  by  pulfion, 
in  conrradiftinCtion  to  a  fucker  which  adds  by  attraction. 

— The  ufual  means  for  the  afcent  of  water  is  either  by 
fuckers  or  forcers.  Wilkins. 

FOR'CERS,  /.  An  inftrument  ufed  in  drawing  teeth. 
FOR'CES,  f.  [from  force.j  In  military  tactics,  the  va¬ 
rious  regiments,  troops,  battalions,  brigades,  &c.  of  fol¬ 
diers,  which  form  one  regular  army,  under  its  general  or 
commander-in-chief. — In  phyfics,  the  principles  or  laws 
of  motion;  for  the  doctrine  of  which  fee  the  article 
Mechanics. 

FOR'CHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Franconia,  and  bifhopric  of  Bamberg,  fituated  on  the 
Wifent  :  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Bamberg,  and  eighteen 
north  of  Nuremberg.  Lat.  49.  41.  N.  Ion.  28.45.  E. 
Ferro. 

FOR'CHENSEE,  a  lake  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Bavaria  ;  ten  miles  fouth  of  Traunftein. 

FORCH'TENBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Franconia,  and  principality  of  Hohenlohe,  fitua¬ 
ted  on  the  Kocher ;  fix  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Obrin- 
gen. 

FORCH'TF.NSTEIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
duchy  of  Stiria  :  three  miles  fouth  of  Windifch  Gratz. 

FOR'CIBLE,  adj.  Strong;  mighty :  oppofed  to  weak. 
— That  punifhment,  which  hath  been  fometimes  forcible 
to  bridle  fin,  may  grow  afterwards  too  weak  and  feeble. 
Hooker. 

Who  therefore  can  invent 
With  what  more  forcible  we  may  offend 
Our  yet  unwounded  enemies  \  Milton. 

Violent;  impetuous: 

Jerfey,  belov’d  by  all ;  for  all  muft  feel 
The  influence  of  a  form  and  mind, 

Where  comely  grace  and  conftant  virtue  dwell, 

Like  mingled  ftreams,  more  forcible  when  join’d.  Prior. 
Efficacious;  aCtive;  powerful.  Sweet  fmells  are  mod 
forcible  in  dry  fubftances  when  broken  ;  and  fo  likewife  in 
oranges,  the  ripping  of  the  rind  giveth  out  their  fmell 
more.  Bacon. — Prevalent;  of  great  influence. — How  for- 
cible  are  right  words?  Job. — God  hath  allured  us,  that 
there  is  no  inclination  or  temptation  fo  forcible  which  our 
humble  prayers  and  defires  may  not  fruftrate  and  break 
afunder.  Raleigh. — Done  by  force;  buffered  by  force. — ■ 
The  abdication  of  king  James,  the  advocates  on  that  fide 
look  upon  to  have  been  forcible  and  unjuft,  and  confe- 
quently  void.  Swift. — Valid  ;  binding  ;  obligatory. 

FO'RCIBLE  ENTRY,  an  offence  againft  the  public 
peace,  committed  by  violently  taking  or  keeping  polfef- 
fion  of  lands  and  tenements,  with  menaces,  arms,  and 
force,  and  without  the  authority  of  the  law  ;  whereby  he 
who  hath  right  of  entry  is  barred  or  hindred.  4  Com. 
148.  At  common-law,  any  one  who  had  a  right  of  entry 
into  lands,  &c.  might  regain  poifeffion  thereof  by  force  ; 
but  this  liberty  being  much  abufed,  to  the  breach  of  the 
public  peace,  it  was  found  neceftary  that  it  ftiould  be  re- 
ftrained.  By  Rich.  II.  ft.  1.  c.  8,  all  forcible  entries  are 
punilhed  with  imprifonment  and  ran fom  at  Lhe  king’s 
will.  And  by  15  Rich.  II.  c.  2  :  8  Hen.  VI.  c.  9 :  31 
Eliz.  c.  1 1  :  21  Jac.  1.  c.  15:  upon  any  forcible  entry  or 
forcible  detainer  after  peaceable  entry,  into  any  lands  (or 
benefices  of  the  church)  one  or  more  juftices  of  the  peace, 
taking  fufficient  power  of  the  county,  may  go  to  the  place, 
and  there  record  the  force  upon  his  own  view,  as  in  cafe 
of  riots  ;  and  upon  fuch  conviction  may  commit  the  of¬ 
fender  to  gaol  till  he  makes  fine  and  ranfom  to  the  king. 
And  moreover  the  juftice  or  juftices  have  power  to  fum- 
nion  a  jury  to  try  the  forcible  entry  or  detainer  com- 
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plained  of:  and  if  the  fame  be  found  by  that  jury,  then 
belr.ies  the  fine  on  the  offender,  the  juftices  (hall  make 
reftitution,  by  the  fherifF,  of  the  pofleflion,  without  inquir¬ 
ing  into  the  merits  of  the  title  ;  for  the  force  is  the  only 
thing  to  be  tried,  punjfhed,  and  remedied,  by  them  ;  and 
the  fame  may  be  done  by  indictment  at  the  general  fef- 
fions.  But  this  provifion  does  not  extend  to  fucli  as  en¬ 
deavour  to  maintain  polleflion  by  force,  where  th.ey  them- 
felves  or  their  anceftors  have  been  in  peaceable  enjoyment 
of  the  lands,  &c.  for  three  years  immediately  preceding. 

4  Com.  14B.  And  this  may  be  alleged  in  (fay  of  reftitu¬ 
tion,  and  reftitution  is  to  be  flayed  till  that  be  tried,  if  the 
other  will  traverfe  the  fame.  T.  Raym.  85.  Salk.  260. 

Indictment  for  forcible  entry  mull  be  laid  of  liberum  te- 
ticmcntum,  &c.  to  have  reftitution  by  15  Rich.  II.  c.  2. 

5  Hen.  VI .  c.  9,  See.  But  by  21  Ja,c.  I .  c.  1 5,  juftices  of  peace 
may  give  like  reftitution  of  polleflion  to  tenants  for  years, 
tenant  by  elegit,  ftatute  ftapl.e,  & c.  and  copyholders,  as 
to  freeholders,  fince  which  ftatute  the  eftate  of  the  per- 
fon  oufted  mtift  be  dated,  for  perhaps  he  is  only  tenant 
at  will.  1  Salk.  260.  By  Ritfli.  II.  c.  8,  “  None  (ball 
make  any  entry,  into  any  lands  or  tenements,  (or  benefice 
of  holy  church  15  Rich.  II.  c.  2;  or  other  pofleflions, 
8  Hen.  VI.  c.  9.)  but  where  entry  is  given  by  the  law  ; 
and  in  fuch  cafe  not  vvitli  ftrong  hand  or. with  multitude 
of  people,  but  only  in  peaceable  and  eafy  manner ;  on 
pain  of  imprifonment  and  ranfom  at  the  king’s  will. 
When  one  or  more  perfons  armed  with  unufual  weapons 
violently  enter  into  the  honfe  or  land  of  another;  or 
where  they  do  not  enter  violently,  if  they  forcibly  put 
another  out  of  his  poft'eflion;  or  if  one  enters  another’s 
houfe,  without  his  confent,  although  the  door  be  open, 
&c.  thefeare  all  forcible  entries  punifliable  by  law.  Co. 
Lit.  257.  So  when  a  tenant  keeps  pofl'eftion  of  the  land 
at  the  end  of  his  term  againft  the  landlord,  it  is  a  forcible 
detainer.  And  if  a  leflee  takes  pofleflion  of  the  land  at 
the  end  of  his  term  againft  the  landlord,  it  is  a  forcible 
detainer.  And  if  a  leflee  takes  a  new  leafe  of  another 
perfon,  whom  he  conceives  to  have  better  title,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  term  keeps  pofleflion  againft  his  own  land¬ 
lord,  this  is  a  forcible  detainer.  Cro.  Jac.  199.  Alfo 
perfons  continuing  in  pofleflion  of  a  defeafible  eltate  after 
the  title  is  defeated,  are  punifliable  for  forcible  entry  ; 
for  continuing  in  poffefiion  afterwards,  amounts  in  law  to 
a  new  entry.  Co.  Lit.  256. 

If  a  man  have  two  houfes  next  adjoining,  the  one  by  a 
defeafible  title,  and  the  other  by  a  good  title  ;  and  lie  ules 
force  in  that  he  hath  by  the  good  title  to  keep  perfons 
out  of  the  oilier  houfe,  this  is  a  forcible  detainer.  2  S/iep. 
Abr.  203.  A  man  enters  into  the  houfe  of -another  by  the 
windows,  and  then  threatens  the  party,  and  he  for  fear 
leaves  the  houfe,  it  is  a  forcible  entry:  and  fo  if  one  en¬ 
ter  a  houfe  when  no  perfon  is  therein,  with  armed  men, 
See.  Moor  Caf.  185.  If  a  perfon,  after  peaceable  entry, 
lhal  1  make  ufe  of  arms  to  defend  his  pofleflion,  &c.  it  will 
be  forcible  detainer :  a  man  puts  another  out  of  his  houfe 
by  force,  if  he  then  puts  in  one  of  his  fervants  in  a  peace¬ 
able  manner,  who  keeps  out  the  party,  &c.  it  will  be  a 
forcible  entry,  but  not  a  detainer;  but  if  himfelf  remain¬ 
ed!  there  with  force,  this  makes  a  forcible  detainer. 

This  offence  may  be  committed  of  a  rent,  as  well  as  of 
a  houfe  or  land  :  as  where  one  comes  to  diltrain,  and  the 
tenant  threatens  to  kill  him,  or  forcibly  makes  refiftance. 

2  S/iep.  201.  But  forcible  entry  cannot  be  of  a  way  or 
other  eufement ;  or  of  a  common  or  office.  1  Hawk.  P.  C. 
A  forcible  entry  may  be  committed  by  a  Angle  perfon  as 
well  as  by  twenty,  and  all  who  accompany  a  man  when 
lie  makes  a  forcible  entry,  (hall  be  adjudged  to  enter  with 
him,  whether  they  actually  corne  upon  the  lands  or  i;ot. 

1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  64.  The  fame  circumftances  of  vio¬ 
lence  or  terror  which  will  make  an  entry  forcible  will 
make  a  detainer  forcible  alio.  And  a  detainer  may  be 
forcible,  whether  the  entry  were  forcible  or  not.  1  Hawk. 
P.  C.  c.  64.  If  a  juftice  of  peace  come  to  view  a  force  in 
a  houfe,  and  they  refufe  to  let  him  in  ;  this  of  itfelf  will 
Vol.  VII.  No.  449. 
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make  a  forcible  detainer  in  all  cafes;  but  it  muff  be  upon 
complaint  made.  Dalt.  312. 

The  remedy  may  be,  by  aCtion;  or  by  juftices  of  peace 
upon  view  ;  or  by  indictment  or  inquifition.  By  8  Hen. 
VI.  c.  9.  “  If  any  perfon  be  put  out  or  difleifed  of  any 
lands  or  tenements  in  forcible  manner,  or  put  out  forci¬ 
bly  and  after  holden  out  with  ftrong  hand,  the  parly 
grieved  (hull  have  afltze  of  novel  difleilin,  or  writ  of  tre (- 
pafs  againft  the  difleifor  ;  and  if  he  recover,  (or  if  any 
alienation  be  made  to  defraud  the  pcfleflbr  of  his  righ  . 
which  is  alfo  declared  by  the  ftatute  to  be  void,)  he  (hail 
have  treble  damages,  and  the  defendant  fliall  alfo  make 
fine  and  ranfom  to  the  king.”  But  in  an  aCtion  on  this 
ftatute  if  the  defendant  make  title  which  isfound  for  hifn, 
lie  filial  1  be  difmilJed  without  any  enquiry  concerning  the 
force;  however  punifliable  he  may  be  for  that  at  the 
king’s  fuit.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Dalt,  c.  129. 

If  in  trelpafs  or  aflife  upon  this  ftatute  the  defendant  is 
condemned  by  von J'um  infortnatus  ;  he  fliall  pay  treble  da. 
mages  and  treble  cofts  :  adjudged,  and  affirmed  in  error. 
The  party  grieved,  if  he  will  lofe  the  benefit  of  bis  treble 
damages  and  cofls,  may  be  aided  and  have  the  afiiftaiite 
of  the  juftices  at  the  general  fe (lions  by  way  of  indictment 
on  this  fame  ftatute.  Which  being  found  there,  he  (hall 
be  reftored  to  his  pofleflion  by  a  writ  of  reftitution  granted 
out  of  the  fame  court  to  the  (heriffi.  Dalt.  c.  120. 

Indictment  of  forcible  entry  lies  not  only  for  lands,  but 
for  tithes;  alfo  for  rents  :  but  not  againft  a  lord  entering 
a  common  with  force,  for  which  (lie  commoner  may  not 
indiCt  him,  becaufe  it  is  his  own  land.  Cro.  Car.  201 , 
For  a  more  (needy  remedy  the  party  grieved  may  com¬ 
plain  to  any  one  juftice,  or  to  a  mayor,  flieriff,  or  bailiff, 
within  their  liberties;  and  it  is  provided  by  15  Rich.  II. 
c.  2.  8  Hen.  VI.  c.  9.  that  after  complaint  made  to  fuch 
juftice,  S:c.  he  (hall  within  a  convenient  time  at  the  cofts 
of  the  party  grieved  take  fufficient  power  of  the  county, 
and  go  to  the  place  where  fuch  force  is  made,  and  if  he 
(hall  find  fitch  force,  filial  1  caufie  the  offenders  to  be  ar- 
refted,  and  make  a  record  of  fuch  force  by  him  viewed  ; 
and  the  offenders  foarrefted  filial  1  be  put  in  the  next  gaol, 
there  to  abide  convict  by  the  record  of  the  fame  juftice 
until  they  have  made  fine  and  ranfom  to  the  king. 

As  to  reftitution  to  the  party  injured,  it  is  enacted  by 
the  faid  8  Hen.  VI.  c.  9,  though  that  the  perfons  making 
fuch  entry  be  prefent,  or  elfe  departed  before  the  coming 
of  the  juftice,  he  may  notwithftanding  in  fome  town  next 
to  the  tenement  fo  entered,  or  in  fome  other  convenient 
place,  have  power  to  enquire  by  a  jury  of  the  county  as 
to  the  perfons  making  fuch  forcible  entry  and  detainer  ; 
and  the  juftice  may  make  his  precept  to  the  flieriff,  who  is 
to  fummon  the  jury.  And  if  fuch  forcible  entry  or  de¬ 
tainer  be  found  before  fuch  juftice,  then  the  faid  juftice 
(hall  caufe  to  refeife  the  lands  and  tenements  fo  entered 
or  holden,  and  (hall  reftore  the  party  put  out  to  the  full 
pofleftion  of  the  fame.  And  by  31  Eliz.  c.  11,  if  on  an 
indictment  of  forcible  entry,  See.  it  is  found  againft  the 
party  indicted',  lie  fliall  pay  fuch  cofts  and  damages  as  the 
judges  or  juftices  (hall  aflefs.  Under  the  above  15  Rich. 
II.  c.  2,  any  juftice  of  the  peace  upon  view  to  the  force, 
may  make  a  record  of  it,  and  commit  the  offender.  And 
this,  without  a  writ  directed  to  him  to  execute  the  ita- 
tutes  :  and  upon  any  information  without  a  complaint  of 
the  party.  So  every  juftice  may  take  the  flieriff,  an Cpojj'e 
comitatusy  to  reftrain  ;  or  he  may  break  open  a  houfe  to' 
remove  the  force.  Dalt.  c.  44.  The  record  made  by  a 
juftice  upon  view,  (hall  be  a  conviCtiori,  and  is  not  tra- 
verfable  :  and  ought  to  be  certified  to  court  of  king’s- 
bencli,  or  the  next  affiles  or  quarter-feffions.  And  if  a 
dcfeCt  then  appears  in  the  conviction,  it  fliall  be  quafiicd. 

8  Co.  i2x.  The  juftices  have  power  to  fine  on  view  ;  but 
are  not  bound  to  do  it  on  the  fpot,  but  may  fake  a  reafon. 
able  time  to  confider.  Ld.  Raym.  1515. 

An  indictment  will  lie  at  common  law  for  a  forcible 
entry,  though  generally  brought  on  the  above  ftatutes. 
But  it  muft  lliew  on  the  face  of  it  fufficient  aCtual  force. 

7  C  3  Burr a 
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3  Burr.  1702.  Indictments  for  forcible  entry  nm(l  fet 
forth,  that  the  entry  was  mqnu  forti,  to  didinguidt  this  of¬ 
fence  front  other  trefpafl’es  vi  et  artnis ;  and  there  are  many 
niceties  to  be  obferved  in  drawing  the  indictment,  other- 
wife  it  will  be  quafhed.  Dalt.  298.  There  mud:  be  cer¬ 
tainty  in  this  indictment  ;  and  no  repugnancy,  which  is 
an  incurable  fault.  An  indictment  of  forcible  entry  was 
quafhed,  for  that  it  did  not  fet  forth  the  edate  of  the 
party  :  fo  where  the  defendant  hath  not  been  in  poffeffion 
peaceably  three  years  before  the  indictment,  without 
laying  before  the  indictment  found,  See.  And  force  final  1 
not  be  intended  when  the  judgment  is  generally  laid,  for 
it  mud  be  always  expreded,  1  Nelf.  Abr.  867.  The  j of¬ 
fice  may  make  reditution  (after  inquifition  found)  to  the 
party  ottfted,  by  himfelf,  or  by  his  precept  to  the  flieriff. 
T.  llaym.  S5.  So  reditution  fhall  be  made  upon  an  in¬ 
dictment  at  the  quarter-fedions.  Hale's  P.  C.  140. 

No  other  judices  of  peace  but  thofe  before  whom  the 
indictment  was  found,  may  either  at  fedions,  or  out  of  it, 
award  reditution  ;  the  fame  judices  may  do  it  in  perfon, 
or  make  a  precept  to  the  flterid'  to  do  it,  who  may  raife 
the  power  cf  the  county  to  afiid  him  in  executing  the  fame, 
1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  64.  And  the  fame  judices  of  peace  may 
alfo  fuperfede  the  reditution,  before  it  is  executed  ;  on 
infufticiency  found  in  the  indictment,  &c.  A  conviction 
for  forcible  entry,  before  a  fine  is  fet,  may  be  quafhed  on 
motion  ;  but  after  a  fine  is  fet,  it  may  not ;  the  defendant 
mud  bring  writ  of  error.  2  Salk.  450.  Though  forcible 
entry  is  punidiable  either  by  indictment  or  action  ;  the 
aCtion  is  feldom  brought,  but  the  indictment  often.  But 
in  many  cafes  it  may  be  much  more  for  the  benefit  of  the 
party  to  bring  the  aCtion.  If  a  forcible  entry  or  detainer 
fhall  be  made  by  three  perfons  or  more,  it  is  alfo  a  riot, 
and  may  be  proceeded  againd  as  fuch,  if  no  inquiry  hath 
before  been  made  of  the  force.  Dalt.  c.  44. 

FOR'CIBLENESS,  f.  Force;  violence. 

FOR'CIBLY,  adv.  Strongly;  powerfully. — The  go f- 
pel  offers  fuch  confiderations  as  are  fit  to  work  very  ford, 
bly  upon  two  of  the  mod  fwaying  and  governing  pallions 
in  the  mind,  our  hopes  and  our  fears.  Tillotfon. — Impe- 
tuoufiy;  with  great  drength.  By  violence;  by  force. — 
This  doCtrine  brings  us  down  to  the  level  of  horfe  and 
mule,  whofe  mouths  are  forcibly  holden  with  bit  and  bri¬ 
dle.  Hammond. 

Fie  himfelf  with  greedy  great  defire 

Into  the  caftle  enter’d  forcibly.  Spencer. 

FOR'CING,yi  in  horticulture,  the  art  of  producing 
ripe  fruits  before  their  natural  time,  by  means  of  glafs 
frames  and  doves.  See  Horticulture. 

FOR'ClPATED,  adj.  Formed  like  a  pair  of  pincers 
to  open  and  ir.clofe. — The  locuds  have  antennae  or  long 
horns  before,  with  a  long  falcation  or  forcipated  tail  be¬ 
hind.  Brown. 

FORD,  f.  [pop.b,  Sax.  from  pap.an,  to  pafs.]  A 
fliallow  part  of  a  river  where  it  may  be  paffed  without 
fwimming  : 

Her  men  the  paths  rode  through  made  by  her  fword  ; 
They  pafs  the  dream,  when  die  had  found  the  ford.  Fair/. 

It  fometimes  (ignifies  the  dream,  the  current,  without 
any  conlideration  of  paffage  or  lhallownefs: 

Medufa  with  GorgOnian  terror  guards 

The  ford,  and  of  itfelf  the  water  flies 

All  fade  of  living  wight.  Milton. 

Rife,  wretched  widow  i  rife;  nor  undeplor’d 
Permit  my  ghod  to  pafs  the  Stygian  ford.  Dryden. 

To  FORD,  v  a.  To  pafs  without  fwimming.. — Adam’s 
fbin-bones  mud  have  contained  a  thoufand  fathom,  and 
much  more,  if  he  had  forded  the  ocean.  Raleigh. 

FORD,  a  town  of  the  American  States,  in  South  Ca¬ 
rolina  :  fix  miles  north-north-wed  of  George-town. 

FOR'DA,/.  [Latin.]  A  cow  with  a  calf,  a  milch  cow. 
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Phillips.  In  old  records,  a  ford,  a  diallow  made  by  dam- 
ming  up  the  water  above  it. 

FORD'ABLE,  adj.  Padable  without  fwimming.—. 
Pliny  placeth  the  Schenitas  upon  the  Euphrates,  where 
the  fame  beginnerh  to  be  fordable.  Raleigh. 

FORD' A  B  LENESS,yi  the  date  of  being  fordable.  Scott. 

FORDERGERS'DORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  circle  of  Erzgebirg  :  nine 
miles  ead-north-ead  of  Freyberg. 

FORDIC  ID'I  A,y.  [  for  da,  Lat.  a  cow  with  a  calf,  and 
credo,  to  flay.]  In  Roman  antiquity,  a  fedival  celebrated 
by  the  Romans  in  honour  of  the  goddefs  Tellus. 

FOR'Di  K  A,  f.  Grafs  that  grows  on  the  edges  of  dikes 
and  ditches. 

FORDINGBRID'GE,  a  neat  and  pleafant  town  oF 
Hampfhire,  dtuated  on  the  borders  of  the  New  Fored, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Avon  ;  didant  from  Salif- 
bury  twelve  miles  ;  from  Cranbourn  in  Dorfetfliire,  fix; 
from  Ringwood,  fix;  and  from  London,  ninety-two  miles. 
The  chief  manufactory  is  ticking,  for  which  it  is  in  high 
repute;  nearly  five  hundred  looms  being  condantly  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  that  article.  There  is  alfo 
a  confiderable  trade  carried  on  in  the  calico-printing.  On 
account  of  its  manufactories,  it  is  very  populous  ;  and 
but  few  inland  towns  of-  its  fize  excel  it  in  point  of  trade. 
It  was  once  much  larger,  having  often  differed  by  fire. 
The  market  is  on  Fridays;  fair,  annually  on  the  9th  of 
September,  for  toys,  Sec.  At  the  fouth-ead  entrance  of 
the  town,  over  the  river  Avon,  is  a  capital  done  bridge 
of  feven  arches.  This  river  adds  very  greatly  to  the 
fruitfulnefs  of  the  vale,  which  confidsof  rich  water-mea¬ 
dows  of  prodigious  extent ;  the  furrounding  hills  on  each 
fide  are  lined  with  fine  timber,  intercepted  with  gentle¬ 
men’s  feats,  which,  together  with  the  dry  and  tawny 
heath,  form  a  mod  beautiful  profped  in  every  feafon  of 
the  year. 

FORDINGIA'NO,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Sardinia  : 
twenty-two  miles  fouth-ead  of  Bofa. 

FOR'DOL,  /.  [from  Sax.  pojae,  before,  and  boele,  a 
part  or  portion.]  A  butt  or  head-land,  diooting  upon 
other  bounds. 

FORDON'NE,  /.  [from  the  participle  of  fordo ,  fome- 
tiines  written  Foredo.]  Dedruftion  : 

The  fecond  was  to  Triamond  behighf, 

For  that  he  fav’d  the  viCtour  from  fordonne.  Spencer. 

FORD'SAND,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Denmark,  near  the 
coad  of  Slefwick,  in  the  German  Ocean.  Lat.  55.  1,  N. 
Ion.  8.  35, *  E.  Greenwich. 

FORDOU'N  (John),  the  earlied  writer  of  Scottidi  hif- 
tory,  flouridied  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  towards 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Of  his  life  very  little 
is  known,  though  there  was  not  a  monadery  that  poffeffed 
not  copies  of  his  work.  The  firft  dve  books  of  the  hif- 
tory  which  bears  his  name,  were  the  only  parts  written 
by  him  :  the  red  were  added  by  different  perfons.  A 
manufcrjpt  in  vellum  of  this  hidorian  is  in  the  library  of 
the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh. 

FORD'WICFI,  an  ancient  town  in  the  county  of  Kent; 
which,  though  it  has  now  only  tire  appearance  of  a  mean 
village,  is  incorporated  by  the  name  of  The  mayor,  jurats, 
and  commonalty,  of  the  town  of  Fordwich.  It  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  port  of  Sandwich,  and  enjoys  the  fame  privi¬ 
lege  as  the  cinque  ports.  It  is  dtuate  on  the  Stour,  which 
is  navigable  for  fmall  velfels  to  the  town  ;  though  there 
is  reafon  to  think  the  fea  was  once  much  nearer;  and  very 
probably  the  Portus  Trutulenfis  was  that  part  of  this 
large  haven  where  the  Stour  entered  it,  and  derives  its 
name  from  thofe  excellent  trouts,  for  which  this  place 
dill  continues  famous. 

FOR'DYCE  (David),  a  learned  Scotch  profedbr  of 
philofophy,  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1711.  He  received  the 
early  part  of  his  claffical  education  at  the  public  grammar- 
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of  age,  he  quitted  this  feminary  and  was  entered  of  the 
Greek  clafs  in  the  Marifchal  college.  During  the  next 
three  years,  betides  Attending  the  leCtures  of  the  Greek 
clafs,  lie  went  through  a  coiirfe  of  philofophy,  and  was 
alfo  inftruCted  in  the  mathematics.  In  1742,  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  one  of  the  profeftbrs  of  philofophy  in  the  Marif- 
chal  college  at  Aberdeen.  The  departments  of  fcience 
aftlgned  to  Mr.  Fordyce  were  natural  hiftory,  chronology, 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  mechanics,  optics,  and 
aftronomy.  Occafionally  he  read  and  explained  fame  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  chillies,  and  leCtured  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  branches  of  moral  philofophy.  Of  his  admirable 
qualifications  for  fuch  an  appointment,  a  fufficient  judg¬ 
ment  may  be  formed  from  the  literary  productions  of 
which  he  was  the  author.  In  174^  he  publifiied  a  volume 
of  Dialogues  concerning  Education,  8vo.  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  fecond  in  1 748 .  This  work  is  not  a  fy Hematic 
treatife  on  the  fubjeCt,  but  is  written  in  a  mifcellaneous 
manner.  It  contains,  however,  difeufiions  of  the  principal 
points  relative  to  education,  as  well  as  of  various  queftions 
on  fubjeCts  of  tafie  and  polite  literature,  drawn  up  with 
much  ingenuity,  in  a  pleafing  form,  and  in  elegant  lan¬ 
guage.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  confidered  as  one  of 
the  mod  diftinguifhed  productions  of  the  Shaftefburian 
fchool  of  fentimental  philofophy.  He  next  publifiied, 
The  Elements  of  Moral  Philofophy,  nmo.  which  has 
fince  gone  through  various  editions.  In  1750  he  went 
abroad  on  a  tour  through  France,  Italy,  and  feveral  other 
parts  of  Europe,  with  a  particular  view  to  examine  the 
remains  of  ancient  art  at  Rome.  On  his  return,  in  the 
following  year,  when  he  was  almoft  at  home,  and  his 
friends  flood  ready  with  open  arms  and  joyful  hearts  to 
receive  him,  he  loft  his  life  in  a  dreadful  ftorm  on  the 
coaft  of  Holland.  He  had  only  reached  the  forty-firft  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  the  author  of  Theodorus  ;  a  Dia¬ 
logue  concerning  the  Art  of  Preaching,  nmo.  This  is 
an  excellent  performance,  which  richly  merits  the  high 
encomium  palfed  upon  it :  “  that  the  piety  of  the  writer 
appears  to  have  been  manly  and  rational ;  his  fentiments 
of  the  divine  perfections  exalted  and  amiable  ;  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  human  nature,  and  of  various  ways  of  touching 
the  human  heart,  very  extenfive  ;  and  his  eloquence  na¬ 
tural  and  affeCting.”  It  has  been  repeatedly  printed,  and 
fince  the  firft  impreffion  has  always  been  joined  with  Dr. 
James  Fordyce’s  fermon  “  On  the  eloquence  and  aCtion 
proper  for  the  pulpit.”  Another  pofthumous  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  amiable  writer,  is  entitled  The  Temple  of 
Virtue;  a  Dream.  It  was  publifiied  in  1757,  by  Dr. 
James  Fordyce,  who  added  to  the  deferiptive  part  of  the 
Temple  twelve  characters  that  had  a  claim  to  a  place  in 
it.  The  whole  is  a  pleafing  and  elegant  performance, 
and  is  well  adapted  to  infpire  young  perfons  with  an  ad¬ 
miration  and  love  of  moral  excellence. 

FORDYCE  (James),  an  ingenious  Scotch  divine, 
younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Aberdeen  in 
1720.  Having  acquired  the  rudiments  of  claflical  learn¬ 
ing  at  the  public  grammar-fehool,  he  w'as  entered  at  the 
Marifchal  college,  where  he  went  through  the  regular 
courfe  of  ftudies  neceffary  to  qualify  him  for  the  Chriftian 
miniftry. 1  As  he  poftefled  excellent  natural  abilities,  and 
ftudioufiy  improved  the  advantages  which  he  derived 
from  his  fituation  in  the  univerfity,  he  was,  when  very 
young,  deemed  well  prepared  for  the  office  of  a  preacher 
of  the  gofpel,  and  obtained  his  licence  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  church  of  Scotland.  His  firft  appointment 
was  to  the  place  of  fecond  minifter  in  the  collegiate  church 
of  Brechin,  in  the  county  of  Angus.  After  continuing 
there  fome  years,  he  received  a  prefentation  to  the  parifti 
of  Alloa,  near  Stirling.  During  Mr.  Fordyce’s  refidence 
at  Alloa,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  public  by  printing 
three  (ermons,  all  good  in  their  kind  :  one  On  the  Elo¬ 
quence  of  the  Pulpit,  and  annexed  to  his  brother  David’s 
Theodorus  ;  another  On  the  Method  of  promoting  Edifi¬ 
cation  by  public  Inftitutions,  preached  at  an  ordination  in 
J  754 »  and  a  third,  entitled  The  delufive  fpirit  of  Popery, 


preached  before  the  fynod  of  Perth  and  Stirling,  in  the 
year  laft-mentioned.  But  fiill  greater  attention  was 
drawn  to  another  fermon,  On  the  Folly,  Infamy,  and 
Mifery,  tjjf  unlawful  Pleafure,  which  he  preached  be- 
'fore  tlie  general  aftembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and 
publifiied  in  1760.  Dr.  Fordyce’s  neareft  relations  were 
now  all  fettled  in  London,  and  were  very  prefiing  in 
their  folicitations  that  he  would  come  and  live  amongft 
them.  While  he  was  upon  a  vifit  in  the  metropolis,  he 
was  invited  to  become  co-paftor  with  Dr.  Lawrence,  mi¬ 
nifter  of  a  refpeCtable  diftenting  congregation,  meeting  in 
Monkwell-ftreet.  With  this  invitation  he  complied ; 
and  for  feveral  years  Dr.  Fordyce  maintained  a  high 
fliare  of  popularity,  generally  preaching  to  crowded  and 
overflowing  audiences.  Such  popularity  was  certainly 
due  to  the  excellence  of  his  pulpit  fervices,  w  hether  con¬ 
fidered  in  relation  to  the  elegance  which  they  difplayed  as 
compofitions,  or  their  happy  adaptation  to  imprefs  the 
heart,  and  their  uniform  practical  and  ufeful  tendency. 
Dr.  Fordyce  difeharged  the  duty  at  Monkwell-ftreet  until 
about  Chriftmas,  1782,  when  his  health,  which  had  been 
long  declining,  rendered  it  neceftary,  in  the  opinion  of  his 
medical  friends,  to  difeontinue  his  public  fervices.  He 
therefore  withdrew  to  a  retirement  in  Hampftiire,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  earl  of  Bute,  with  whom  he  lived 
in  great  intimacy,  and  to  whole  valuable  library  he  had 
free  accefs.  He  removed  afterwards  to  Bath,  where  he 
died  on  the  ift  of  October,  1796,  in  the  feventy-fixth 
year  of  his  age.  Befides  the  pieces  already  mentioned  j 
he  was  the  author  of,  1.  Sermons  to  Young  Women,  in 
2  vols.  nmo.  1765,  which  met  with  a  very  favourable  re¬ 
ception  from  the  public,  and  have  been  tranflated  into 
feveral  European  languages.  2.  A  Sermon  on  the  Cha¬ 
racter  and  Conduft  of  t lie  Female  Sex,  1776.  3.  Ad- 

dreftes  to  Young  Men,  in  2  vols.  12010.1777.  4.  Ad- 
dreftes  to  the  Deity,  1785.  5.  A  volume  of  Poems, 

1786.  6.  A  Difcourfe  on  Pain,  1791  ;  and  additions,  as 

we  have  noticed  in  the  preceding  article,  to  his  brother’s 
Temple  of  Virtue. 

FOR'DYCE  (George),  an  eminent  medical  writer, 
pofthumous  fon  of  the  elder  brother  of  the  Fordyces 
above-mentioned,  who  p  ode  fled  a  fmall  eftate  near  Aber¬ 
deen.  He  was  born  in  1736,  and  lent  to  ftudy  at  the  uni¬ 
verfity  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  made  M.  A.  at  the 
age  of  fourteen.  Thence  he  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
where  his  alfiduity  in  literature  attracted  the  particular 
notice  of  Dr.  Cullen,  then  chemical  profeftbr,  who  took 
pains  to  promote  his  improvement.  He  took  his  degree 
of  doCtor  there  in  1758,  and  afterwards  ftudied  in  the  uni¬ 
verfity  of  Leyden.  Notwithftanding  his  fmall  patrimony 
had  been  nearly  expended  in  his  education,  he  refolved 
to  try  his  fortune  in  the  metropolis,  where  he  fettled  in 
the  autumn  of  1759.  At  that  period  no  other  private 
leCtutes  of  the  medical  kind  were  given  in  London  than 
thofe  on  anatomy,  parturition,  and  lurgery.  He  therefore 
thought  he  faw  an  opening  for  the  introduction  of  a  plan 
of  more  enlarged  medical  inftruCtion,  conformably  to  the 
principles  of  the  Edinburgh  fchool  ;  and  he  commenced 
with  a  courfe  of  chemiftry.  Though  his  encouragement 
in  the  beginning  was  fmall,  he  proceeded  with  fteadinefs 
and  diligence,  and  added  to  his  lefions  the  branches  of 
materia-medica  and  the  practice  of  phyfic.  His  reputation 
gradually  fpread  ;  and  a  great  number  of  the  young  men 
who  came  to  London  for  the  fake  of  its  advantages  in  ana¬ 
tomy  and  furgery,  alfo  took  the  benefit  of  his  leCtures. 
His  Elements  of  the  Practice  of  Phyfic,  publifiied  in  1768, 
were  the  text-book  of  his  leCtures  on  this  topic,  and  were 
much  read  as  an  ufeful  compendium  of  medicine.  He  ac¬ 
quired  a  refpeCtable  fhare  of  private  practice  ;  and  1  o  efta- 
blilhed  was  his  character  in  1770,  that  he  was  cholen  phy- 
fician  to  Stj  Thomas’s  hofpital  againft  a  competitor  of 
great  intereft.  His  (cientific  merit  defervedly  gained  him 
admiftion  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1776.  In  1787  he  was 
e\e(.\eii  fpeciati gratia  a  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians. 
As  he  had  been  a  warm  oppoler,  when  a  licentiate,  of  the 
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exclufive  claims  of  the  college,  this  voluntary  aflumption 
of  hiin  might  appear  extraordinary.  But  that  learned 
body  was  then  preparing  a  new  edition  of  its  Pharma¬ 
copoeia  ;  and  as  mod  of  its  members  had  been  educated  in 
the  lefs  adtive  fchools  of  medical  fcience,  it  may  be  pre¬ 
fumed  that  they  were  fenfible  of  a  deficiency  in  the  general 
dock  of  chemical  knowledge,  which  they  thought  it  ad- 
vifitble  to  fupply  by  adopting  one  of  Dr.  Fordyce’s  repu¬ 
tation.  Th.ough  from  It  is  habits  of  life  his~  conditutton 
fliewed  fymptorns  of  premature  decay,  he  continued  to 
pivrfue  his  profefiional  employments,  till  at  length,  under 
the  preffure  of  irregular  gout  and  a  watery  effufion  in  the 
cited,  he  funk  on  June  25,  18.0-2,  at  the  age  of  fixty-fix. 
Dr.  Fordyce  as  a  ledturer  was  How  and  embarrafied  in  his 
delivery,  but  his  matter  was  replete  with  original  ideas, 
and  rich  in  fcientific  dores,  accumulated  by  the  help  of  a 
very  retentive  memory.  His  works  were,  1.  Elements 
of  Agriculture  and  Vegetation.  2.  Elements  of  the 
Practice  of  Phyfic,  in  two  parts.  3.  A  Treatife  on  the 
Digedion  of  Food.  4.  Four  Differtations  on  Fever  ;  and 
various  papers  in  the  philofophical,  and  the  medical  and 
chirurgical,  tranfadtions. 

The  accurate  chemical  knowledge  pofleffed  by  Dr. 
Fordyce,  and  his  extenlive  application  of  it  to  phyfiology 
and  medicine,  were  drongly  exhibited  in  his  EfTay  on 
Digedion,  read  before  the  college  of  phyficians  in  1791 
as  rite  Guldonian  ledture  for  that  year,  and  afterwards 
publidted  in  a  feparate  pamphlet.  In  this  efl'ay  the  au¬ 
thor,  after  a  diort  view  of  the  anatomical  drudture  of  the 
organs  concerned  in  digedion,  attempts  a  general  claflifi- 
cation  of  all  the  fubdances,  animal  and  vegetable,  ufually 
employed  as  aliment,  and  endeavours  to  dmplify  their 
chemical  analyfis  by  referring  them  to  one  or  two  leading 
jpecies,  among  which  he  peculiarly  feledts  that  of  muci¬ 
lage,  which  word  he  employs  in  an  enlarged  application, 
and  as  a  generic  term  to  exprefs  every  infipid  fubdance, 
animal. or  vegetable,  which  is  foluble  in  water  and  again 
recoverable  from  it  by  evaporation  unaltered,  which  is 
coagulable,  vifcid,  and  whiclt  forms  the  mod  copious 
part  of  the  nutrition  of  the  animal  world.  Purfui  ng  the 
purely  chemical  part  of  the  procefs  ot  digedion,  the 
author  then  proceeds  to  a  chemical  examination  of  the 
animal  liquors,  efpecially  that  of  the  dornach,  and  in  a 
very  fatisfadhory  manner  he  refutes  the  ancient  notions 
concerning  fermentation,  putrefadtion,  and  the  like,  to 
which  the  myderious  procefs  of  digedion  was  compared, 
by  the  adidance  of  a  very  vague  and  falfe  analogy.  In 
fonte  important  particulars  the  author  contradicts  the 
affertions  of  the  late  eminent  Spallanzani,  whofe  nume¬ 
rous  and  intereding  experiments  on  the  fubjedt  of  digef- 
tion  have  thrown  fo  much  light  peculiarly  on  the  che¬ 
mical  part  of  this  natural  fundtion.  See  the  articles 
Aliment,  vol.  i.  p.338,  and  Food,  p.545of  thisvolume. 

FORE,  adj.  [pope,  Sax.]  Anterior;  that  which  is 
before  ;  not  behind. — Though  there  is  an  orb  or  fpherical 
area  of  the  found,  yet  they  move  dronged  and  go  farthed 
in  the  fore  lines  from  the  fird  local  impredion.  Bacon. — 
That  which  comes  fird  in  a  progredive  motion. — Refid- 
ance  in  fluids  arifes  from  their  greater  preding  on  the 
fore  than  hind  part  of  the  bodies  moving  in  them.  Cheyne. 

FORE,  adv.  Anteriorly  ;  in  the  part  which  appears 
fird  to  thofe  that  meet  it. — Each  of  them  will  bear  dx 
demiculverins  and  four  fakers,  needing  no  other  addition 
than  a  dight  fpardeck  fore  and  aft,  which  is  a  flight  deck 
throughout.  Raleigh. — Fore  is  a  word  much  ufed  to  mark 
priority  of  time  ;  but  a  vicious  orthography  has  confound¬ 
ed  for  and  fore,  in  competition. 

To  FOREADVI'SE,  v.  n.  To  counfel  early  ;  to  coun- 
fel  before  the  time  of  adtion,  or  the  event : 

Thus  to  have  faid, 

As  you  were  foreadvis' d,  had  touch’d  his  fpirit, 

And  tried  his  inclination.  Shakefpeare. 

To  FOR  E  APPO'INT,  v.  n.  To  order  beforehand. 

To  FOREA'RM,  v.  a.  To  provide  for  attack  or  refid- 
ance  before  the  time  of  need.— A  man  lliould  fix  and 


forearm  his  mind  with  this  perfuaflon,  that,  during  his 
pafiion,  whatfoever  is  offered  to  his  imagination  tends 
only  to  deceive.  South. 

To  FOREBO'DE,  v.  n.  To  prognodicate  ;  to  foretell  : 
An  ancient  augur,  (kill'd  in  future  fate, 

With  thefe  foreboding  words  redrains  their  hate.  Dryden. 

To  foreknow  ;  to  be  prefeient  of ;  to  feel  a  fecret  fenf® 
of  fomething  future  : 

Fate  makes  you  deaf,  while  I  in  vain  implore  : 

My  heart  forbodes  I  ne’er  (hall  fee  you  more.  Dryden. 

My  foul  foreboded  I  diould  find  the  bow’r 

Of  tome  fell  monder,  fierce  with  barb’rous  pow’-r.  Pope. 

FOREBO'DER,  f.  A  prognofticator  ;  a  foothfayer. — . 
Your  raven  has  a  reputation  in  the  world  fora  bird  of 
omen,  and  a  kind  of  fmall  prophet  :  a  crow  that  had  ob- 
ferved  the  raven’s  manner  and  way  of  delivering  his  pre¬ 
dictions,  fets  up  fora foreboder.  L’ Ef  range. —  Aforeknower. 

FO'REBOLT,  f.  a  fea  term,  an  iron  pin  with  an  eye 
at  each  end  ufed  to  brace  up  and  keep  the  timbers  from 
darting. 

FOREBOW'LING,  f  a  fea  term,  the  bowling  of  the 
forefail. 

FOREBY',  prep.  Near;  hard  by;  fad  by  : 

Not  far  away  he  hence  doth  won 

Foreby  a  fountain,  where  I  late  him  left.  Spenfer. 

To  FORECA'ST,  v.  a.  To  fcheme  ;  to  plan  before 
execution. — He  dial!  forecaft  his  devices  againd  the  drong 
holds.  Dan.x i. — To  adjuft  ;  to  contrive  antecedently  : 
The  fead  was  ferv’d  ;  the  time  fo  well  forecaf, 

That  jud  when  the  deffert  and  fruits  were  plac’d, 

The  fiend’s  alarm  began.  Dryden. 

To  forefee  ;  to  provide  againd. — It  is  wifdom  to  confider 
the  end  of  things  before  we  embark,  and  to  forecaf  con- 
fequences.  D Ef  range. 

To  FORECA'ST,  v.n.  To  form  fchemes ;  to  contrive 
beforehand  : 

And  whatfo  heavens  in  their  fecret  doom 
Ordained  have,  how  can  frail  flediy  wight 
Forecaf,  but  it  mud  needs  to  iffue  come  ?  Spenfer. 

FO'RECAST,  f.  Contrivance  beforehand  ;  fcheme; 
plan  ;  antecedent  policy — He  makes  this  difference  to 
arife  from  the  forecaf  and  predetermination  of  the  gods. 
Addifon . 

The  lad,  fcarce  ripen’d  into  perfect  man, 

Saw  helplefs  him  from  whom  their  life  began  : 

Mem’ry  and  forecaf  jud  returns  engage; 

That  pointed  back  to  youth.,  this  on  to  age.  Pope. 

FOREC  AS'TER,  f.  One  who  contrives  beforehand. 
FO'RECASTLE,  y.That  part  in  a  diip  where  the  fore- 
mad  Hands,  and  is  divided  from  the  red  of  the  floor  by  a 
bulk-head  :  that  part  of  the  forecaf  le  which  is  aloft,  and 
not  in  the  hold,  is  called  the  prow.  See  Naval  Archi¬ 
tecture. 

FORECHO'SEN,  part.  Pre-eledted. 

FO'RECITED,  part.  Quoted  before,  or  above.— 
Greaves  is  of  opinion,  that  the  alteration  mentioned  in 
that  forccited  paflage  is  continued.  Arbuthnot. 

To  FORECLOSE,  v.  a.  Tofhutup;  to  preclude  ;  to 
prevent.— The  embargo  with  Spain  forcclofed.  Carezu. 

To  Foreclose  a  Mortgage,  is  to  cut  off  from  the  mort¬ 
gager  the  power  of  redemption.  This,  in  law,  is  called 
a  foreclofure.  For  the  procefs,  fee  thearticle  Mortgage. 
— The  mortgagee  may  call  upon  the  mortgager  to  redeem 
his  edate  prelently,  or  in  default  thereof  to  be  for  ever 
foreclo/ed  from  redeeming  the  fame.  Blackfone. 
FORECLOSURE,^/!  The  add  of  foreclofing. 

To  FORECONCE'I VE,  v.  n.  To  preconceive.  Ex¬ 
pediting  or  foreconceiving,  that  Nemefis  and  retribution  will 
t.ike  hold  of  the  authors  of  our  hurt.  Bacon. 

FORECOURSE, y.  a  fea  term,  the  forefail  of  a  (hip. 
FO'REDECK;yi  The  anterior  part  of  the  fliip. 
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t  to  the  foredech  went,  and  thence  did  look 

For  rocky  Scylla.  Chapman. 

To  FOREDE'EM,  v.  a.  To  think  beforehand,  to  judge 
beforehand.  Scott. 

To  l'ORE DESI'GN,  v.  a.  To  plan  beforehand. — All 
the  deps  of  the  growth  and  vegetation  botli  of  animals 
and  plants,  have  been  forefeenand  foredefgned  by  the  wife 
Author  of  nature.  Cheyne. 

To  FOREDO',  v.  a.  [or  rather  Fordo,  from and 
do,  not  fore.~\  To  ruin  ;  to  deftroy.  A  word  obfolete. — Op- 
pofed  to  making  happy  :  / 

This  is  the  night, 

That  either  makes  me,  or  fordoes  me  quite.  Shakcfpeare. 
To  overdo  ;  to  weary  ;  to  harrafs  : 

Whild  the  heavy  ploughman  fnores 

All  with  weary  talk  fordone.  Shakcfpeare. 

To  FOREDOO'M,  v.a.  To  prededinate  j  to  determine 
beforehand  : 

Fate  foredoom'd,  and  all  things  tend 
By  courfe  of  time  to  their  appointed  end.  Dryden. 
Here  Britain’s  datefmen  oft  the  fall  foredoom 
Of  foreign  tyrants,  and  of  nymphs  at  home.  Pope. 

FO'REDOOR,  f.  A  door  in  the  front  of  a  houfe. 
FORE-END,/.  The  anterior  part. — In  the  fore-endoi 
it,  which  was  towards  him,  grew  a  fmall  green  branch  of 
palm.  Bacon. 

I  have  liv’d  at  honed  freedom  ;  paid 

More  pious  debts  to  heaven  than  in  all 

The  fore-end  of  my  time.  Shakcfpeare. 

To  FOREFA'NG,  v.  a.  To  take  beforehand,  to  take 
up  provifion  before  the  king’s  purveyors  were  ferved. 
Bailey.  Objolete. 

FOREFA'THER,  f.  Ancedor  ;  one  who  in  any  de¬ 
gree  of  afeending  genealogy  precedes  another. — The  cuf- 
tom  of  the  people  of  God,  and  the  decrees  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers,  are  to  be  kept,  touching  thofe  things  whereof 
the  Scripture  hath  neither  one  way  or  other  given  us 
charge.  Hooker. 

Bled  peer  !  his  great  forefathers  ev’ry  grace 
Refledting  and  reflected  in  his  race.  Pope. 

FOREFE'ET,  f.  The  foremod  feet  of  a  quadruped. 

To  FOREFE'ND,  v.  a.  [It  is  doubtful  whether  derived 
from  fore  or  for  and  defend „  If  from  fore,  it  implies  ante¬ 
cedent*  provifion  ;  as  forearm:  if  from  for,  prohibitory 
fecurity  ;  as  forbid.  Of  the  two  following  examples  one 
favours  for,  and  the  other  fore.  ]  To  prohibit ;  to  avert  : 

I  would  not  kill  thy  unprepared  fpirit  ; 

No,  heav’ns  forefend!  I  would  not  kill  thy  foul.  Shakefp'. 

Perhaps  a  fever,  which  the  gods  forefend, 

May  bring  your  youth  to  fome  untimely  end.  Dryden. 

To  provide  for  ;  to  fecure  : 

Down  with  the  nofe, 

Down  with  it  flat  :  take  the  bridge  quite  away 
Of  him,  that,  his  particular  to  forefend, 

Smells  from  the  general  weal.  Shakcfpeare. 

FO'REFIELD,  f.  with  miners.  The  extent  of  a  meer 
of  ground. 

FOREFIN'GER,y.  The  finger  next  to  the  thumb; 
the  index. — Some  wear  this  on  the  middle  finger,  as  the 
ancient  Gauls  and  Britons  ;  and  fome  upon  the  jorefnger . 
Brown. 

FO'REFOOT,  f  plur  .forefeet.  The  anterior  foot  of  a 
quadruped:  in  contempt,  a  hand. — He  ran  fiercely,  and 
fmoteat  Heliodorus  with  his  forefeet.  2  Mac.,  iii.  25. — Give 
me  thy  fid,  thy  forefoot  to  me  give.  Shakefpeare. — A  fea- 
term  :  the  courfe  of  the  fiiip,  the  courfe  intercepted  by 
the  eroding  of  another  fliip. 

FOREFRO'NT,  f.  The  forehead  :  the  principal  front 
of  a  houfe. 
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To  FOREGO',  v.a.  To  quit;  to  give  up  ;  to  refign. 
— Special  reafon  oftentimes  caufeth  the  will  to  prefer  one 
good  thing  before  another  ;  to  leave  one  for  another’s 
fake,  to  forego  meaner  for  the  attainment  of  higher  de¬ 
grees.  Hooker. 

Let  us  not  forego 

That  fora  trifle  which  was  bought  with  blood.  Shakefp. 
Mow  can  I  live  without  thee  1  how  forego 
Thy  fweet  converfe,  and  love  fo  dearly  join’d 
To  live  again  in  thefe  wild  woods  forlorn  !  Milton. 

To  go  before;  to  be  pad. — This  foregoing  remark  gives 
the  reafon  why  imitation  pleafes.  Dryden. — In  the  fore¬ 
going  part  of  this  work  I  promifed  proofs.  Woodward.— 
To  lofe  : 

This  is  the  very  eedafy  of  love, 

Whofe  violent  property  foregoes  itfelf, 

And  leaves  the  will  to  defperate  undertakings.  Shakefp,. 

FOREGO'ER,  f.  Ancedor  ;  progenitor: 

Honours  bed  thrive, 

When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive 

Than  our  foregoers.  Shakefpeare. 

One  that  goes  before  another  : 

And  all  the  followers  their  heads  do  lay 

On  their  foregoers'  back.  Davies. 

FO'REGROUND,  f.  The  part  of  the  field  or  expanfe 
of  a  pifture  which  feems  to  lie  before  the  figures. — Ail 
agree  that  white  can  fubfid  on  the  foreground  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Dryden. 

FO'REHAND,  f.  The  part  of  a  horfe  which  is  before 
the  rider.  The  chief  part : 

The  great  Achilles  whom  opinion  crowns 
The  finew  and  the  forehand  of  our  holt.  Shakefpeare . 
FO'REHAND,  adj.  Done  fooner  than  is  regular  : 

You’ll  fay  (he  did  embrace  me  as  ahufband, 

And  fo  extenuate  the  forehand  fin.  Shakefpeare. 

FOREHAN'DED,  adj.  Early  ;  timely.— If  by  thus 
doing  you  have  not  fecured  your  time  by  an  early  and 
forehanded  care,  yet  be  fure,  by  a  timely  diligence,  to  re¬ 
deem  the  time.  Taylor. — Formed  in  the  foreparts. — He’s 
a  fubdantial  true-bred  bead,  bravely  fore-handed :  mark 
but  the  cleannefs  of  his  diapes  too.  Dryden. 

FOR'EFIEAD,  f.  That  part  of  the  face  which  reaches 
from  the  eyes  upward  to  the  hair  : 

Some  angel  copy’d,  while  I  dept,  each  grace, 

And  moulded  ev’ry  feature  from  my  face  : 

Such  majefly  does  from  her  forehead  rife, 

Her  cheeks  inch  bludies  cad,  fucli  rays  her  eyes.  Dryden. 
Impudence;  confidence;  aflurance;  audacioufnefs  ;  auda¬ 
city.  The  forehead  is  the  part  on  which  fliatne  vifibly  ope¬ 
rates. — A  man  of  confidence  prefleth  forward  upon  every 
appearance  of  advantage  ;  where  his  force  is  too  (eeble, 
he  prevails  by  dint  of  impudence  :  thefe  men  of  forehead 
are  magnificent  in  promifes,  and  infallible  in  their  pre- 
feriptions.  Collier. 

“  In  the  Forehead  and  the  eye, 

“  The  ledture  of  the  mind  doth  lie.” 

The  Latins  fay,  Vultus  index  animi.  The  French,  I.e 
front  &  les  yeux,  font  comme  le  miro'ir  de  Dame.  The  Ita¬ 
lians,  La  front e.  e  gli  archi  feno  come  lo  fepchio  dell'  anvna. 
This  proverb  is  founded  on  the  dodtrine  of  phydognomy, 
and  is  univerfal ;  the  forehead  and  the  eyes  being  confi- 
dered  among  all  nations  as  “  the  mirror  of  the  mind.” 

FOREHOLD'ING,yi  Predictions;  ominous  accounts  ; 
fuperditious  prognodications. — How  are  fuperditious  men 
hagged  out  of  their  wits  with  the  fancy  of  omens,  fore  hold¬ 
ings,  and  eld  wives  tales.  L'F.Ji range. 

FO'REHOOK,/.  A  fea  term  ;  a  bread-hook. 
FO'REHORSE,  f.  The  horfe  in  harnefs  that  goes 
foremod. — I  (hall  day  here  the  forehorfe  to  a  fmock. 
Shakefpeare. 
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FOREJE'ARS,  f.  A  fea  term.  The  jears  belonging  nor  appeals,  it  is  faid  a  foreign  iflue  therein  muft  dill  her 
Jo  the  forefail.  tried  by  the  jury  of  the  county  wherein  alleged. 

FO'REIGN,  ad j.  [  forain ,  Fr.  forano,  Span,  from  forts,  2  Hawk.  P.C.  c.  40.  In  a  foreign  plea  in  a  civil  action 
Lat.]  Not  of  this  country  ;  not  domeftic. — The  parties  the  defendant  ought  to  plead  to  that  place  where  the 
and  divisions  amongft  us  may  feveral  ways  bring  dedruc-  plaintiff  alleges  the  matter  to  be  done  in  his  declaration  ; 


tion  upon  our  country,  at  the  fame  time  that  our  united 
force  would  fecure  11s  again]!:  all  the  attempts  of  a  foreign 
enemy.  Addifon.— AUen  ;  remote  ;  not  allied  ;  not  be¬ 
longing  ;  without  relation.  It  is  often  ufed  with  to  ;  but 
more  properly  with  from. — This  delign  is  not  foreign  from 
fome  peoples  thoughts.  Swift. 

I  mud  didemble, 

And  fpeak  a  language  foreign  to  my  heart.  Addifon. 
Excluded;  not  admitted  ;  held  at  a  difiance  : 

They  will  not  flick  to  fay  you  envied  him  ; 

And  fearing  he  would  rife,  he  was  fo  virtuous, 

Kept  him  a  foreign  man  dill  ;  which  fo  griev’d  him, 

That  he  ran  mad  and  died.  Shakefpeare. 

[In  law'.]  A  foreign  plea,  placitum  forinfecum  ;  as  being  a 
plea  out  of  the  proper  court  of  judice.  Extraneous;  ad¬ 
ventitious  in  genertd  : 

There  are,  who,  fondly  dudious  of  increafe, 

Rich  foreign  mould  in  their  ill-natur’d  land 

Induce.  •  Phillips. 

FOREIGN  DOMI'NION,  that  which  belongs  to  the 
perfon  of  the  king  by  hereditary  defcent,  by  purchafe,  or 
other  acquifition,  as  his  majed-y’s  property  in  Germany. 
Thefe  do  not  in  any  wife  appertain  to  the  crown  of  thefe 
kingdoms,  for  they  are  entirely  unconnedted  with  the 
laws  of  England,  and  do  not  communicate  with  this  na¬ 
tion  in  any  refpecl  whatfoever.  The  Englilh  legiflature, 
warned  by  pad  experience,  wifely  inferted  in  the  ad!  of 
fettlement,  which  veded  the  crown  in  the  prefent  fa¬ 
mily,  the  following  claufe,  “  That  in  cafe  the  crown  and 
imperial  dignity  of  this  realm  (hall  hereafter  come  to 
any  perfon  not  being  a  native  of  this  kingdom  of  Eng¬ 
land,  this  nation  (hall  not  be  obliged  to  engage  in  any 
war  for  the  defence  of  any  dominions  or  territories  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  crown  of  England,  without  confent 
of  parliament.”  n  &  13  Will.  III.  c.  3. 

FO'REIGN  KING'DOM,  a  date  or  didridl  under  the 
dominion  of  a  foreign  prince.  If  tw>o  of  the  king’s  fub- 
jects  fight  in  a  foreign  kingdom,  and  one  of  them  is  killed, 
it  cannot  be  tried  here  by  the  common  law  :  but  it  may 
be  tried  and  determined  in  the  court  of  the  condable  and 
mardral,  according  to  the  civil  law  ;  or  the  fa 61  may  be 
examined  by  the  privy  council,  and  tried  by  commiflioners 
appointed  by  the  king  in  any  county  of  England,  by 
33  Hen.  VIII.  c,  23.  One  Hutchinfon  killed  Mr.  Colfori 
in  Portugal,  for  which  he  was  tried  there  and  acquitted, 
the  exemplification  of  which  acquittal  he  produced  under 
the  great  feal  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  the  king  being  wil¬ 
ling' he  fliould  be  tried ‘here,  referred  it  to  the  judges, 
who  all  agreed,  that  the  party  being  already  acquitted  by 
the  laws  of  Portugal,  could  not  be  tried  again  for  the 
fame  fad!  here.  3AVA7S5. 

FOREIGN  OPPOSER,  or  Apposer.  See  Exche¬ 
quer.  > 

FOREIGN  PLEA,  in  law,  a  plea  in  objedlion  to  a 
judge,  where  he  is  refufed  as  incompetent  to  try  the 
matter  in  queftion,  becaufe  it  arifes  out  of  his  jurifdic- 
tion.  4.  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2.  If  a  plea  of  iffuable  matter  is 
alleged  in  a  different  county  from  that  wherein  the  party 
is  indidted  or  appealed,  by  the  common  law,  Inch  pleats 
can  only  be  tried  by  juries  returned  from  the  counties 
wherein  they  are  alleged.  But  by  23  Hen.  VII .  c.  14,  all 
foreign  pleas  triable  by  the  country,  upon  an  indidlment 
for  petit  treafon,  murder,  or  felony,  diall  be  forthwith 
tried  without  delay,  before  the  fame  juftices  before  whom 
the  party  fliall  be  arraigned,  and  by  the  jurors  of  the 
•  fame  county  where  he  is  arraigned,  notw  ithdanding  the 
matter  of  the  pleas  is  alleged  to  be  in  any  other  county 
or  counties ;  though  as  this  itatute  extends  not  to  treafon, 


and  the  defendant  may  plead  a  foreign  plea  whether  the 
matter  is  tranlitory,  or  not  tranfitory  ;  but  in  the  lafl  cafe 
he  muff  fwear  to  it.  2  Ntlf.  871.  When  a  foreign  plea 
is  pleaded,  the  court  generally  makes  the  defendant  put 
it  upon  oath,  that  it  is  true;  or  will  enter  up  judgment 
for  want  of  a  plea.  5  Mod.  335.  Foreign  anfw'er  is  fiich 
an  anfwer  as  is  not  triable  in  the  county  where  made  ; 
and  foreign  matter  is  that  matter  which  is  done  in  another 
county,  &c. 

FOREIGN  SE'AMEN,  ferving  two  years  on  board 
Britidi  fiiips,  whether  of  war,  trade,  or  privateers,  during 
the  time  of  war,  fliall  be  deemed  natural. born  fubjecls. 

FOREIGN  SER'VICE,  in  law,  is  that  whereby  a 
mefne  lord  holds  of  another,  without  the  compafs  of  his 
own  fee  ;  or  that  which  the, tenant  performs  either  to  his 
own  lord,  or  to  the  lord  paramount  out  of  the  fee. 
Kitch.  299.  Brail,  lib.  2.  c.  16. 

Felonies  in  ferving  foreign  dates,  are  redrained  and  pu-  • 
nidied  by  3  Jac.  I.  c.  4  ;  which  makes  it  felony  for  any 
perfon  whatever  to  go  out  of  the  realm,  to  ferve  any 
foreign  prince  or  date,  without  having  fird  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance  before  his  departure.  And  it  is  felony 
alfo  for  any  gentleman,  or  perfon  of  higher  degree,  or 
who  hath  borne  office  in  the  army,  to  go  out  of  the  realm 
to  ferve  fitch  foreign  prince  or  date,  without  previoufly 
entering  into  a  bond  with  two  fureties,  not  to  be  recon¬ 
ciled  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  or  enter  into  any  confpiracy 
againd  his  natural  fovereign.  By  9  Geo.  II.  c.  30,  en¬ 
forced  by  29  Geo.  II.  c.  17,  if  any  fnbjedl  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  diall  enlid  himfelf,  or  if  any  perfon  diall  procure 
him  to  be  enlided,  in  any  foreign  fervice,  or  detain  or  em¬ 
bark  him  for  that  purpofe  without  licence  under  the 
king’s  dgn  manual,  he  diall  be  guilty  of  felony  without 
benefit  of  clergy;  but,  if  the  perfon  fo  feduced  fhall 
within  fifteen  days  difeover  his  feducer,  lie  diall  on  con- 
vidlion  of  the  feducer  be  indemnified.  By  29  Geo.  II- 
c.  17,  it  is  enadled  that  to  ferve  under  the  French  king, 
as  a  military  officer,  diall  be  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy  :  and  to  enter  into  the  Scotcli  brigade  in  the 
Dutch  fervice  without  previoudy  taking  the  oaths  of  al¬ 
legiance  and  abjuration  diall  incur  a  forfeiture  of  five 
hundred  pounds. 

FOR'EIGNER,  f.  A  man  that  comes  from  anotlic* 
country;  not  a  native;  a  dranger. — Water  is  the  only 
native  of  England  made  ufe  of  in  punch  ;  but  the  le¬ 
mons,  the  brandy,  the  fugar,  and  the  nutmegs,  are  all 
foreigners.  Addifon. 

Joy  is  fuch  a  foreigner , 

So.  meer  a  dranger  to  my  thoughts,  I  know 

Not  how  to  entertain  him.  Denham. 

FOR'EIGNNESS,  f.  Remotenefs  ;  want  of  relation- 
to  foniething. — Let  no  the  foreignmfs  of  the  fubjedl  hin¬ 
der  you  from  endeavouring  to  fet  me  right. 

To  FORE-IM  A'GINE,  v.  a.  To  conceive  or  fancy  be¬ 
fore  proof. — We  are  within  compafs  of  a  fore-imagined 
podibility  in  that  behalf.  Camden. 

FOREI'RO  (Francis),  a  learned  Portuguefe  dominicaa 
monk,  a  native  of  Lifbon,  greatly  patronifed  by  John  III. 
king  of  Portugal,  who  fent  him  to  dudy  at  the  univerdty 
of  Paris.  He  became  a  perfedl  mader  of  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  languages  ;  the  latter  of  which  he 
was  taught  by  the  learned  Angelo  Catiini,  and  lie  drew 
up  a  dictionary  of  it  for  his  own  ufe.  On  his  return 
home  in  1540,  he  undertook  the  education  of  Anthony 
prior  of  Crato,  and  in  a  diort  time  became  t he  mod  cele¬ 
brated  preacher  in  Portugal,  la  1561,  the  king  fent  him 
as  a  divine  to  the  council  of  Trent,  where  lie  acquired 
the  admiration  of  the  fathers  by  his  excellent  pulpit  ta-. 
lents.  In  1562,  he  publiflied,-  at  Venice,  in  folio,  a  Latin 
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verfion  from  Hie  Hebrew  of  The  Prophecy  of  Tfaiah, 
with  a  Commentary  ;  which  is  a  work  of  conliderable  me¬ 
rit  ;  and  has  can  fed  the  lofs  of  other  Commentaries  writ¬ 
ten  by  him,  on  the  other  prophets,  and  on  the  books  of 
Job  and  the  Plaints,  to  be  a  matter  of  much  regret. 
This  Commentary  was  afterwards  reprin’ed  at  Antwerp, 
and  was  inferted  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Critici  Sacri, 
publifhed  at  London  in  1660.  Foreiro  was  one  of  the 
three  divines  feledled  by  the  council  of  Trent  to  draw  up 
their  catechifm,  which  was  publifhed  in  1566;  and  he 
alfo  appears  to  have  been  employed  by  them  on  a  reform 
of  the  Miffal  and  Roman  Breviary.  He  was  made  prior 
of  Lifbon  ;  and  in  1568  was  cliofen  provincial  of  his  order. 
He  finally  withdrew  to  the  convent  of  Almada  which  he 
had  built,  and  died  there  in  1587. 

To  FOREJUD'GE,  v.  a.  To  judge  beforehand  ;  to  be 
prepoffeffed  ;  to  prejudge.  „ 

FOREJUD'GER,  in  law,  a  judgment  whereby  a  per- 
fon  is  deprived  of,  or  put  by,  the  thing  in  quefiion. 
Brail,  lib.  4.  To  be  forejudged  the  court,  is  when  an 
officer  or  attorney  of  any  court  is  expelled  the  fame  for 
fome  offence,  or  for  not  appearing  to  an  abtion,  on  a  bill 
.  filed  againft  him. 

FOREJUDG'MENT,  f.  Judgment  formed  before¬ 
hand. — But  feldom  feen ,  forejudgment  proveth  true.  Spen/er. 

FO'REKNIGHT,  f.  A  fea-term ;  a  piece  of  wood  in 
the  fopm  of  a  man’s  head  bolted  to  the  beams  on  the  fe- 
cond  deck. 

To  FOREKNOW',  v.a.  To  have  prefcience  of;  to 
forefee. — We  foreknow  that  the  fun  will  rife  and  fet,  that 
all  men  born  in  the  world  fhall  die  again  ;  that  after 
winter  the  fpring  fhall  come;  after  the  fpring,  fummer 
and  harveff ;  yet  is  not  our  foreknowledge  the  caufe  of 
any  of  thofe.  Raleigh. 

Who  would  the  miferies  of  man  foreknow? 

Not  knowing,  we  but  fiiare  our  part  of  woe.  Dry  den. 

FOREKNOW'ABLE,  adj.  Pofiible  to  be  known  be¬ 
fore  they  happen.  —  It  is  certainly  foreknowable  what  they 
will  do  in  fuch  and  fuch  circumftances.  More. 

FOREKNOW'LEDGE,  J'.  Prefcience;  knowledge  of 
that  which  has  not  yet  happened.  —  I  told  him  you  was 
afleep  ;  he  feems  to  have  a  foreknowledge  of  that  too, 
and  therefore  ehoofes  to  fpeak  with  you.  Shakefpeare. 

If  I  foreknew, 

Foreknowledge  had  no  influence  on  their  fault. 

Which  had  no  lefs  prov’d  certain  unforeknown.  Milton. 

FO'RELAND,  f.  A  promontory  ;  headland  ;  high 
land  jutting  into  the  fea  ;  a  cape  : 

As  when  a  (hip,  by  (kilfttl  fteerfman  wrought, 

Nigh  fiver’s  mouth,  or  foreland ,  where  the  wind 
Veers  oft,  as  oft  fo  Peers,  and  (hifts  her  fails.  Milton . 

FO'RELAND  (.Fair),  on  the  north-eaft  extremity  of 
the  coaft  of  Ireland,  eight  leagues  to  the  ’north-weft 
wefterly  from  Old  Fleet  harbour,  the  fhore  being  all  along 
fair  and  clean,  fo  that  (hips  may  fail  clofe' along  by  it 
without  any  fear,  to  the  weft  of  Fair  Foreland,  and  anchor 
every  where  in  eight  or  nine  fathoms,  under  the  point  of 
Rathlin,  free  from  eafterly  winds.  The  ifland  of  Rath- 
lin  is  but  a  little  aidant  off  the  promontory  of  Fair  Fore¬ 
land,  to  the  north-weftward,  and  fit i p s  may  fail  round  it, 
as  winds  and  tides  ferve. 

FO'RELAND  (Fair),  in  the  Greenland  feas,  is  fitu- 
ated  in  lat.  66.  18.  N.  and  Ion.  26.  35.  W. 

FO'RELAND  (Fair),  another  point  of  land  fo  called 
on  the  coaft  of  Spitzbergen,  or  Eaft  Greenland,  in 
lat.  79.  18.  N.  and  Ion.  10.  45.  E. 

FO  RELAND  (North),  a  promontory  of  England,  in 
the  ifle-.of  Thanet,  of  which,  and  of  the  whole  county 
of  Kent,  it  is  the  north-eaft  limit,  and  is  afeertained  and 
declared  by  aft  of  parliament,  to  be  the  moll  fouthern 
part  of  the  port  of  London.  From  hence  this  boundary 
extends  northward  acrois  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thames 
to  the  point  called  the  Naze  on  the  coaft  of  Elfex.  This 
imaginary  line  is  what  properly  forms  the  mouth,  of  tile 
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Thames;  and  all  the  towns  and  harbours  within  thefe 
limits  on  both  (horesare  members  of  .the  port  of  London, 
and  fubjetSl  to  its  jurifdidtion.  Lat.  51.23.  N.  Ion.  1.17. 
E.  Greenwich. — A  fea  mark  has  been  eredhed  on  this 
promontory  at  the  public  expence  by  the  corporation  of 
the  Trinity-houfe  at  Deptford  ;  and  the  cape  on  which 
it  (lands  not  only  reaches  farther  into  the  fea,  but  ts 
higher,  than  the  reft  of  the  land  thereabouts.  Two  (lo¬ 
ries  of  brick  have  been  raifed  on  the  former  building  ; 
and  its  height,  including  the  fmall  room  in  which  the 
lights  are  kept,  is  more  than  one  hundred  feet.  The  laft 
is  in  the  form  of  a  dome,  about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and 
twelve  in  height,  and  is  raifed  on  a  decagon,  or  turret  of 
ten  fides,  coated  with  copper,  and  having  a  gallery  round 
it.  There  is  a  very  extenfive  view  from  this  gallery  ; 
and,  when  the  air  is  clear,  the  lights  may  be  feen  as  far 
as  the  Nore  at  thediftance  of  ten  leagues.  Patent  lamps, 
which  coft  fifty  pounds  a-piece,  with  a  refledlor  and 
magnifier,  burn  the  whole  night  on  each  fide  of  the  de¬ 
cagon  towards  the  fea;  but  the  two  fides  next  the  land, 
as  they  could  not  be  wanted,  are  walled  up. 

FO'RELAND  (South),  a  cape  of  England,  on  the 
eaft  coaft  of  the  county  of  Kent,  between  Dover  and  Deal. 
La t. 51.  12.  N.  Ion.  1.17.  E. Greenwich.  —  From  the  South 
Foreland  to  Calais  the  diftance  is  feven  leagues  at  about 
fouth-eaft,  and  to  Dieppe  twenty-feven  leagues  at  fouth- 
half-weft,  and  fix  leagues  at  foilth-weft  by  foutli  to  Dun- 
genefs.  When  a  (hip  is  in  the  channel,  in  a  depth  of 
twenty-four  fathoms,  both  Calais  Cliff  and  the  South 
Foreland  may  be  feen  ;  and  Fairlee  and  this  Foreland 
may  be  perceived  in  twenty-fix  and  twenty-feven  fathoms 
by  a  (hip  between  Winchelfea  and  the  coaft  of  Picardy. 

The  fituation  of  the  South  and  North  Foreland  forms 
a  great  fecurity  to  the  Downs,  which  is  the  road  for  (hip¬ 
ping  between  them,  ferving  to  break  off  the  violence  of 
the  fea  from  it,  thi\t  would  otherwife  render  it  a  very 
wild  and  dangerous  ftation,  and  prevent  its  life  as  a  road. 
For  there  is  a  very  heavy  fea  frequently  rolling  up  from 
the  weft  to  the  Flats  or  banks  of  fand  that  for  three 
leagues  together  run  parallel  with  the  (hore,  at  the  dif¬ 
tance  of  a  league  and  a  half,  and  are  dry  at  low  water. 
Thefe  two  capes,  therefore,  break  off  the  force  of,  the 
fea  from  the  fouth-eaft-by-fouth  and  fouth-weft,  and  fo 
make  the  Downs  a  pretty  fecure  road  ;  but  when  the 
wind  blows  very  hard  from  the  fouth-eaft  or  eaft-by-north, 
or  a  point  more  northerly,  (hips  are  frequently  drove 
from  their  anchors,  and  otten  run  on-flrore,  being  either 
forced  upon  the  fands,  or  obliged  to  run  into  Sandwich 
bay  or  Ramfgate  pier. 

FO'RELAND  (South),  a  cape  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
North  America,  in  Cook’s  river.  Lat.  60.  50.  N.  Ion. 
151.  20.  W.  Greenwich. 

To  FORELA'Y,  v.  a.  To  lay  wait  for  ;  to  intrap  by 
ambufh  : 

A  ferpent  (hoots  his  fting  at  unaware  ; 

An  ambufh’d  thief  forelays  a  traveller: 

The  man  lies  murder’d,  while  the  thief  and  fnake. 

One  gains  the  thickets,  and  one  thrifts  the  brake.  Dryden. 

To  contrive  antecedently. 

To  FORELE'ND,  v.a.  Previoufly  to  confign. — As  if 
that  life  to  Ioffe  they  had  forclent.  Spcnfer. 

To  FORELI'FT,  v.  a.  To  raiffe  aloft  any  interior  part : 

So  dreadfully  he  towards  him  did  pafs, 

Forelifting  up  aloft  his  fpeckled  bread  ; 

And  often  bounding  on  the  brtiifed  grafs, 

-  As  for  great  joy  of  his  new-comen  gueft.  Spenfer. 

FO'RF.LOCK,  f.  The  hair  that  gmws  from  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  head. — Time  is  painted  with  a  lock  before, 
and  bald  behind,  dignifying  thereby  that  we  muff  take 
time  by  thb  jorelock  ;  for  when  it  is  once  pad,  there  is  no 
recalling  it.  Swift. 

Hydcinthiae  locks, 

Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung, 

Cluft’ring,  but  not  beneath  his  Ihoulders  broad.  Milton. 
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In  a  (hip,  a  flat  piece  of  timber  or  iron  driven  into  the 
eye  of  a  bolt  to  keep  it  tight  in  the  hole. 

FORELOI'N,  f.  The  ilioulder  and  part  of  the  loin  of 
a  hog.  , 

To  FORELOI'N,  v.n.  In  hunting;  to  meet  and  run 
away  with  the  chace.  Scott. 

FO'REMAN,  f.  The  fir  ft  or  chief  perfon. — He  is  a 
very  fenfible  man,  (hoots  flying,  and  has  been  feveral 
times  foreman  of  the  petty  jury.  Addifon. 

FO'REMAST,  f.  The  firfl  malt  of  a  fit  ip  towards  the 
head. 

FO'REMAST-MAN,  f.  One  that  furls  the  fails,  and 
takes  his  courfe  at  the  helm. 

FOREME'ANT,  adj.  Meant  beforehand. — As  being 
the  place  by  deftiny  foremeant.  B.  Jonfon. 

FO'REMENTIONED,  adj.  Mentioned  or  recited  be¬ 
fore.  It  is  obfervable  that  many  participles  are  com¬ 
pounded  with  fore,  wliofe  verbs  have  no  fuch  compofi- 
tion. — Dacier,  in  the  life  of  Aurelius,  has*  not  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  the  forementioncd  figure  on  the  pillar.  Addifon. 

FO'REMOST,  adj.  Firlt  in  place  : 

Our  women  in  the  forevwji  ranks  appear  ; 

March  to  the  fight,  and  meet  your  miftrefs  there.  Dryden. 
Firfl  in  dignity  : 

Thefe  ride  foremof  in  the  field, 

As  they  the  foremoji  rank  of  honour  held.  Dryden. 

FOREMO'THER,y’.  A  female  anceftor. — He  honours 
his  forefathers  and  foremot/iers,  but  condemns  his  parents 
as  too  modern.  Butler. 

FORENA'MED,  adj.  Nominated  before  : 

And  fuch  are  fure  ones, 

As  Curius  and  the  forenam'd  Lentulus.  Ben.  Jonfon. 

FORENEN'ST,  prep.  Oppofiteto: 

The  lands  forenenjl  the  Greekifh  (bore  he  held, 

From  Sangar’s  mouth  to  crook’d  Meander’s  fall.  Fairfax. 

FORENESS',  f.  A  foreland,  a  promontory.  Not 
much  ufed. 

FO  RENOON,  f.  The  time  of  day  reckoned  from  the 
middle  point,  between  the  dawn  and  the  meridian,  to  the 
meridian  :  oppofed  to  afternoon. — Curio,  at  the  funeral  of 
his  father,  built  a  temporary  theatre,  confifting  of  two 
parts  turning  on  hinges,  according  to  the  pofition  of  the 
fun,  for  the  conveniency  of  forenoon's  and  afternoon’s  di- 
verfion.  Arbiitknot. 

FORENO'TICE,  f.  Information  of  an  event  before  it 
happens. — So  ftrange  a  revolution  never  happens  in  poe¬ 
try,  but  either  heaven  or  earth  gives  fome  forenotice  of  it. 
Rymer. 

FOREN'SIC,  adj.  forenfs,  Lat.]  Belonging  to  courts 
of  judicature.  The  forum  was  a  public  place  in  Rome, 
■where  lawyers  and  orators  made  their  fpeeches  before  the 
proper  judges  in  matters  of  property,  or  in  criminal  cafes : 
thence  all  forts  of  deputations  in  courts  of  juftice,  where 
feveral  perfons  make  their  diftindt  fpeeches,  may  come 
under  the  name  of forenfic  difputes.  Watts. 

To  FOREORDA'IN,  v.  a.  To  predeflinate  ;  to  pre¬ 
determine  ;  to  preordain. — The  church  can  difcharge, 
in  manner  convenient,  a  work  of  fo  great  importance,  by 
foreordaining  fome  (hort  collect  wherein  briefly  to  mention 
thanks.  Hooker. 

FO'REPART,  f.  The  part  firfl  in  time. — Had  it  been 
fo  railed,  it  would  deprive  us  of  the  fun’s  light  all  the 
forepart  of  the  day.  Raleigh. — The  part  anterior  in  place. — 
The  ribs  have  no  cavity  in  them,  and  towards  th forepart 
or  bread  are  broad  and  thin,  to  bend  and  give  way  with¬ 
out  danger  of  fradture.  Ray. 

FO'REPAST,  adj.  Palt  before  a  certain  time. — Such 
is  the  treaty  which  he  negociates  with  us,  an  offer  and 
tender  of  a  reconciliation,  an  ait  of  oblivion,  of  all  j'orc - 
pajl  (ins,  and  of  a  new  covenant.  Hammond. 

My  forcpajl  proofs,  howe’er  the  matter  fall. 

Shall  tax  my  fears  of  little  vanity, 

Having  vainly  fear’d  too  little.  Skakefpeare. 
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FOREPOSSES'SED,  adj.  Preoccupied;  prepoffeffed  ; 
pre-engaged. — The  teflimony  either  of  the  ancient  fathers, 
or  of  other  claffical  divines,  may  be  clearly  and  abun¬ 
dantly  anfwered,  to  the  fatisfaition  of  any  rational  man, 
not  extremely  forepojfejjed  with  prejudice.  Sanderfon. 

FOREPRPZED,  adj.  Alawterm.  Excepted,  exclu¬ 
ded.  Scott. 

To  FO'RERAKF,,  v.  To  rake  the  fore-part  of  a  (hip,, 
FO'RERANK,  J'.  Firfl  rank  ;  front: 

Yet  leave  our  coufin  Catharine  here  with  us; 

She  is  our  capital  demand,  compris’d 

Within  the  forerank  of  our  articles.  Skakefpeare. 

To  FORERE'ACH,  v.  a.  A  fea  term;  to  fail  fafter 
than  another  (hip. 

To  FORE-RE'AD,  v.  a.  To  foretoken: 

Which  his.  young  toward  years 
Did  largely  promife,  and  to  him  fore.read.  Sptnfer. 

FORERECI'TED,  adj.  Mentioned  or  enumerated  be¬ 
fore  : 

Bid  him  recount 
The  forerecited  practices,  whereof 

We  cannot  feel  too  little,  hear  too  much.  Skakefpeare. 

To  FORERU'N,  v.  a.  To  come  before  as  an  earned  of 
fomething  following  ;  to  introduce  as  an  harbinger  : 

She  bids  me  hope  :  oh  heav’ns,  (he  pities  me  ! 

And  pity  (till  foreruns  approaching  love, 

As  lightning  does  the  thunder.  Dryden. 

To  precede  :  to  have  the  (tart  of. — I  heard  it  to  be  a 
maxim  at  Dublin  to  follow,  if  not  forerun ,  all  that  is  or 
will  be  pradtifed  in  London.  Graunt. 

FORERUN'NER,  f.  An  harbinger  ;  a  meffenger  fent 
before  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  thole  that  follow. 
— A  cock  was  facrificed  as  the  J'orerunner  of  day  and  the 
fun,  thereby  acknowledging  the  light  of  life  to  be  derived 
from  the  divine  bounty,  the  daughter  of  providence. 
Stilling  feet. 

My  elder  brothers,  my  forerunners  came, 

Rough  draughts  of  nature,  ill  defign’d  oind  lame  : 

Blown  off,  like  bloffoms  never  made  to  bear; 

’Till  I  camefinifh’d,  her  laft  labour’d  care.  Dryden. 

A  prognoflic  ;  a  fign  forertiowing  any  thing. — Lofs  of 
fight  is  the  mifery  of  life,  and  ufually  the  forerunner  of 
death.  South. — The  keeping  infenfible  perfpiration  up  in 
due  meafure  is  the  caufe  as  well  as  fign  of  health,  and  the 
lead  deviation  from  that  due  quantity,  the  certain  fore¬ 
runner  of  a  difeafe.  Arbuthnot. 

Already  opera  prepares  the  way, 

The  fure  forerunner  of  her  gentle  fway.  Pope. 

To  FORESA'Y,  v.  a.  To  predict ;  to  prophecy  ;  to 
foretell : 

Let  ordinance 

Come  as  the  gods  forejay  it.  Skakefpeare. 

To  FORESE'E,  v.  a.  To  fee  beforehand;  to  fee  what 
has  not  yet  happened ;  to  have  prefcience  ;  to  foreknow  : 
At  his forefeen  approach,  already  quake 
The  Cafpian  kingdoms  and  Meotian  lake  : 

Their  feers  behold  the  temped  from  afar, 

And  threat’ning  oracles  denounce  the  war.  Dryden. 
To  provide  for;  with  to.  Out  of  ufe. — A  king  againfl  a 
ftorm  muft  forefee  to  a  convenient  flock  of  treafure.  Bacon. 

FORESE'ER,  f.  One  that  forefees  things. — There 
are  fome  fuch  very  great  forefeers,  that  they  grow  into  the 
vanity  of  pretending  to  fee,  where  nothing  is  to  be  feen. 
M.  of  Halifax. 

To  FORESIIA'ME,  v.  a.  To  (hame ;  to  bring  reproach 
upon  : 

Oh  bill ,  foref laming 

Thofe  rich-left  heirs,  that  let  their  fathers  lie 
Without  a  monument.  Skakefpeare. 

FORE- 
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FORESHE'W,  f  Sign: 

With  vermii  drops  at  e’en  his  treffes  bleed, 

Forejhews  of  future  heat.  »  Fairfax. 

To  FO'RESHEW,  v.  a.  See  Foreshow. 
I'O'RESHIP,  f.  The  anterior  part  of  the  fiiip. — The 
fhipmen  would  have  cad  anchors  out  of  the  forejhip.  ABs, 
Kxvii.  30. 

To  FORESHOR'TEN,  v.  a.  T o  fliorten  figures  for  the 
fake  of  fhewing  thofe  behind. — The  greateft  parts  of  the 
body  ought  to  appear  fp  re  mo  ft  ;  and  he  forbids  the  fore - 
Jhortenings,  becaufe  they  make  the  parts  appear  little. 
Dry  den. 

FORESHORT'ENING,  f.  The  aft  of  (hortening  be¬ 
fore  ;  the  date  of  being  fiiurtened  before.  Dryden. 

To  FORESHOW',  v.  a.  To  difcover  before  it  happens, 
to  predift  ;  to  prognodicate. — -Chrid  had  called  him  to 
be  a  witnefs  of  his  death,  and  refurreftion  from  the  dead; 
according  to  that  which  the  prophets  and  Mofes  had J'ore- 
Jhowed.  Hooker. 

Next,  like  Aurora,  Spender  rofe, 

Whofe  purple  bludi  the  day  fonjhbm.  Denham. 

To  reprefent  before  it  comes. — What  elfe  is  the  law  but 
the  gofpel  forefhowed?  What  other  the  gofpel  than  the 
law  fulfilled?  Hooker. 

FORESHROU'DS,  f.  A  fea  term  ;  the  fhrouds  be¬ 
longing  to  the  forefail. 

FO'RESIDE,  f.  Specious  outfide  : 

Thefe  counterfeits  were  thus  unca-fed 
Out  of  the  forefide  of  their  forgerie.  Spenfer. 

FO'RESIGFIT,  f.  Prefcience;  prognodication ;  fore¬ 
knowledge.  The  accent  anciently  on  the  laft  fyllable: 
Let  Eve,  for  I  have  drench’d  her  eyes, 

Here  deep  below  ;  whilft  thou  to  forejight  wak’d  ; 

As  once  thou  deep’d  whilft  die  to  life  was  form’d.  Milton. 
Provident  care  of  futurity. — Difficulties  and  temptations 
1  will  more  eafily  be  borne  or  avoided,  if  with  prudent/err- 
fight  we  arm  ourfelves  againft  them.  Rogers. 

FORESIGHT'FU  L,  adj.  Prefcient ;  provident. — 
Death  gave  him  no  fuch  pangs  as  the  forefightful  care  he 
had  of  his  filly  fucceffor.  Sidney. 

To  FORESIG'NIFY,  v.  a.  To  betoken  beforehand ; 
to  forefiiow  ;  to  typify; 

'  Yet  as  being  pad  times  noxious,  where  they  light 
On  man,  bead,  plant,  wadeful  and  turbulent, 

They  oft  forcfignify  and  threaten  ill.  Milton. 

FO'RESKIN,  y.  The. prepuce: 

Their  own  hand 

An  hundred  of  the  foe  fhall  day. 

And  for  a  dow’r  their  hundred  forejldns  pay.  Cowley. 

FO'RESKIRT,  f.  The  pendulous  or  loofe  part  of  the 
coat  before  : 

A  thoufand  pounds  a  year  for  pure  refpedt! 

That  promifes  more  thoufands  :  honour’s  train 
Is  longer  than  his  forejliirt.  Shahefpeare. 

To  FORESLACK',  or  Forslack,  v.  a.  To  negleft 
by  idlenefs.— It  is  a  great  pity  that  fo  good  an  opportu¬ 
nity  was  omitted,  and  fo  happy  an  occafion  forejlacked ,  that 
might  have  been  the  eternal  good  of  the  land.  Spenfer. — 
To  put  off: 

For  dread  of  daunger  not  to  be  redred. 

If  he  for  flouth  forflackt  fo  famous  gued.  Spenfer. 

To  FORESLO'W,  v.  a.  To  delay  ;  to  hinder;  to  im¬ 
pede  ;  to  obdruft  : 

Now  the  illudrious  nymph  return’d  again, 

Brings  every  grace  triumphant  in  her  train: 

The  wond’ring  nereids,  though  they  rais’d  no  dorm, 
Forejlow'd her  paflage  to  behold  her  form.  Dryden. 

To  negleft  ;  to  omit. — Our  good  purpofes foreflowed  are 
become  our  tormentors  upon  our  death-bed.  Bi/hot  Hall. 
Vol.  VII.  No.  450. 
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To  FORESLO'W,  v.n.  To  be  dilatory  ;  to  loiter: 
This  may  plant  courage  in  their  qyailing  breads, 

For  yet  is  hope  of  life  and  victory, 

Foreflowj  no  longer,  make  we  hence  amain.  Shahefpeare. 

To  FORESPE'AK,  or  Forspeak,  v.n.  To  predict ; 
to  fore  fa  y  ;  to  forediow  ;  to  foretell. — Old  Godfrey  of 
Winchefter,  thinketh  no  ominous  forefpealing  to  lie  in 
names.  Camden. — To  forbid  : 

Thou  had  forefpoke  my  being  in  thefe  wars, 

And  fay’d  it  is  not  fit..  Shakefpeare. 

Or  our  ill  fortunes,  or  the  world's  ill  eye 

Forjpeak  our  good.  Return  from  Parnaffus. 

FORESPE'NT,  or  Forspent,  adj.  Waded;  tired; 
fpent : 

After  him  came  fpurring  hard 
A  gentleman  almoft  forfpent  with  fpeed.  Shakefpeare. 

Forepaffed  ;  pad. — Is  not  enough  thy  evil  life  forefpent. 
Spenfer. — Beftowed  before  : 

We  mud  receive  him 
According  to  the  honour  of  his  fender; 

And  towards  himfelf,  his  goodnefs forefpent  on  us, 

We  mud  extend  our  notice.  Shakefpeare , 

FORESPUR'RER,  One  that  rides  before  : 

A  day  io  April  never  came  fo  fweet, 

To  diow  how  codly  dimmer  was  at  hand, 

As  this  forefpurrer  comes  before  his  lord.  Shahefpeare. 

FOR'EST,  f.  [French  ;  forefa ,  Ital.]  A  wild  uncul¬ 
tivated  trad!  of  ground  interfperfed  with  wood. — By  many 
tribulations  we  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  becaufe, 
in  a  forejl  of  many  wolves,  fheep  cannot  choofe  but  feed  in 
continual  danger  of  life.  Hooker. 

Macbeth  fiiall  never  vanquidi’d  be,  until 
Great  Birnham-wood  to  Dunfinane’s  high  hill 
Shall  come  againft  him. 

- That  will  never  be  : 

Who  can  imprefs  the  forejl,  bid  the  tree 

Unfix  his  earth-bound  root  ?  Shakefpeare. 

Forests  are  of  that  antiquity  in  England,  that  (except 
the  New  Foreft  in  Hamplhire,  eredlea  by  William  called 
the  Conqueror,  and  Hampton  Court,  erected  by  Henry 
VIII.)  it  is  faid  there  is  no  record  or  hidory  that  make 
any  mention  of  their  erections  and  beginnings  ;  though 
they  are  mentioned  by  feveral  writers;  and  in  many  of 
our  laws  and  datutes.  4  Injl.  319.  Our  ancient  hidorians 
tell  us,  “that  New\ Foreft  was  raifed  by  the  dedrudtion 
of  twenty-two  parith  churches,  and  many  villages,  cha¬ 
pels,  and  manors,  for  the  fpace  of  thirty  miles  together; 
which  was  attended  with  divers  judgments  on  the  pofte- 
rity  of  king  William  I.  who  erefted  it;  for  William  Ru¬ 
fus  was  there  diot  with  an  arrow,  and  before  him  Ri¬ 
chard  the  brother  of  Henry  I.  was  there  killed  ;  and  Hen¬ 
ry,  nephew  to  Robert,  the  elded  foil  of  the  Conqueror, 
did  hang  by  the  hair  of  the  head  in  the  boughs  of  the  fa¬ 
red  like  unto  Abfalom.”  Blount. 

Beddes  the  New  Fored,  there  are  fixty-dght  other  fo- 
refts  in  England  :  thirteen  chafes,  and  more  than  feven 
hundred  parks:  the  four  principal  farefts  are  New  Fo¬ 
reft  on  the  Sea,  Shirewood  Fored  on  the  Trent,  Dean  Fc- 
reft  on  the  Severn,  and  Windfar  Foreft  on  the.  Thames. 
The  ancient  way  of  making  a  fared  is  thus:  Certain 
commidioners  are  appointed  under  the  great  feal  of  Eng¬ 
land,  who  view  the  ground  intended -for  a  fared,  and 
fence  it  round  with  metes  and  bounds;  which  being  re¬ 
turned  into  the  chancery,  the  king  caufes  it  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed  throughout  the  county  where  the  land  lieth, 
that  it  is  a  fared,  and  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  the 
fared,  and  prohibits  all  perfons  from  hunting  there  with¬ 
out  his  leave,  and  he  appoints  officers  far  the  prefervation 
of  the  vert  and  venifon,  and  hence  it  becomes  a  fared  on 
7  E  record. 
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record.  Mtinw.  c.  2.  Though  the  king  may  now  ereft  a  fo¬ 
reft  on  his  own  ground  and  waftes,  he  may  not  do  it  in 
the  ground  of  other  perfons,  without  their  confent  ;  and 
agreements  with  them  for  that  purpofe  ought  to  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  parliament.  4- Injl.  300. 

Proof  of  a  foreft  appears  by  matter  of  record  ;  as  by 
the  eyres  of  the  juft  ices  of  the  forefts,  and  other  courts, 
and  officers  of  forefts,  See.  and  not  by  the  name  in  grants. 
12RJ.22.  Bounds  of  a  foreft  may  be  afeertnined  by 
commiflion  from  the  lord  chancellor;  and  commiflioners, 
fheriffs,  officers  of  forefts,  &c.  are  impowered  to  make 
inquefts  thereof.  16  &  17  Car.  I.  c.  16.  Al(o  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  forefts  are  reckoned  a  part  of  the  toreft  ;  for  it  any 
perfon  kill  or  hunt  any  of  the  king’s  deer  in  any  highway, 
river,  or  other  inchifive  boundary  of  a  foreft,  he  is  as  great 
an  offender  as  if  he  had  killed  or  hunted  deer  within  the 
foreft  itfelf.  4  Injl.  318.  By  the  grant  of  a  foreft,  the 
game  thereof  doth  pal’s ;  and  beafts  of  the  foreft  are  the 
hart,  hind,  buck,  doe,  boar,  wolf,  fox,  hare,  See. 
The  ancient  feafons  for  hunting  whereof  are  as  follow, 
viz.  that  of  the  hart  and  buck  begins  at  the  feart  of  St. 
John  Baptift,  and  ends  at  Holyrood  day  ;  of  (he  hind 
and  doe,  begins  at  Holyrood,  and  continues  till  Candle¬ 
mas;  of  the  boar,  from  Chriftmas  to  Candlemas;  ot  the 
fox,  begins  at  Chriftmas,  and  continues  till  Lady-day  ; 
of  the  hare,  at  Michaelmas,  and  lafts  till  Candlemas. 
Dyer  169.  4.  Injl.  316.  * 

Not  only  game,  & c.  are  incident  to  a  foreft,  but  alfo  a 
foreft  hath  divers  fpecial  properties.  1.  A  foreft  truly 
and  ftriftly  taken,  cannot  be  in  the  hands  of  any  but  the 
king;  for  none  but  the  king  hath  power  to  grant  com- 
million  to  any  one  to  be  a  jultice  in  eyre  of  the  foreft  :  but 
if  the  king  grants  a  foreft  to  a  fubjeft,  and  grants  further 
that  upon  requeft  made  in  chancery,  he  and  his  heirs 
(hall  have  juftices  of  the  foreft,  then  the  fubjeft  hath  a 
foreft  in  law.  4 Injl.  314.  Cro.  Jac.  155. 

The  fecond  property  of  a  foreft  is  the  courts;  as  the 
juftice-feat,  the  fwainmote,  and  court  of  attachment. 
The  third  property  is  the  officers  belonging  to  it ;  as  firft, 
the  juftices  of  the  foreft,  the  warden  or  warder,  the  ver- 
derors,  forefters,  agifters,  regarders,  keepers,  bailiffs, 
beadles,  See. 

The  court  of  the  fwainmote  is  no  left  incident  to  a  fo¬ 
reft,  than  a  court  of  piepowder  to  a  fair  :  and,  if  this  fail, 
there  is  nothing  remaining  of  the  foreft,  but  it  is  turned 
into  the  nature  of  a  chafe.  Manw.  c.  21.  The  court  ot 
attachment  or  woodmote  in  forefts,  is  kept  every  forty 
days  ;  at  which  the  forefters  bring  in  the  attachment  de 
viridi  et  venatione ,  and  the  prefentments  thereof,  and  the 
verderors  are  to  receive  the  fame  and  inroll  them;  but 
this  court  can  only  inquire,  not  convidl.  The  court  of 
fwainmoie  is  holden  before  the  verderors  as  judges,  by  the 
fteward  of  the  fwainmote,  thrice  in  the  year :  the  fwains  or 
freeholders  within  the  foreft  are  to  appear  at  this  court,  to 
make  inquefts  and  juries  ;  and  this  court  may  inquire  de  fu- 
peroneatione  forejlarionm  et  aitorumminijlrorum  forejlce,  et  deeo- 
ru?n  cppreflianiLits  populo  nojt  0  illatis:  and  alio  may  receive 
and  try  prefentments  certified  from  the  court  of  attach¬ 
ments,  againft  offences  in  vert  or  venifon.  And  this  court 
may  inquire  of  offences,  and  convitf  alfo,  but  not  give  judg¬ 
ment,  which  muft  be  at  the  juftice-feat.  4 Injl.  289.  The 
court  of  regard,  or  furvey  of  dogs,  is  holden  likewife 
every  third  year,  for  expectation,  or  lawingof  dogs,  by 
cutting  off  to  the  Ikin  three  claws  of  the  fore  feet,  to 
prevent  their  running  at  or  killing  the  deer.  No  other 
dogs  but  maftiffs  are  to  be  thus  lawed  or  expeditated, 
for  none  other  were  permitted  to  be  kept  within  the 
precinfts  of  the  foreft,  it  being  fuppofed  that  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  tliei'e,  and  thefe  only,  was  neceffary  for  the  defence 
of  a  man’s  houfe.  a,  Injl.  308. 

The  principal  court  of  the  foreft  is  the  court  of  the 
chief  juftice  in  eyre,  of  juftice-feat,  which  is  a  court  of 
record,  and  hath  authority  to  hear  and  determine  all 
Srefpaffes,  pleas,  and  caufes  of  the  foreft,  See,  within  the 
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foreft,  as  well  concerning  vert  and  venifon,  asother  caufes 
whatsoever;  and  this  court  cannot  be  kept  oftener  than 
every  third  year.  As  before  other  juftices  in  eyre,  it 
muft  be  fummoned  forty  days  at  leaft  before  the  fitting 
thereof ;  and  one  writ  of  fummons  is  to  be  directed  to  the 
fheriff  of  the  county,  and  another  writ  Cujiodi  forejlce ,  do- 
mini  regis  vcl  ejus  locum  tenenti,  &c.  Which  writ  of  fum¬ 
mons  confifts  of  two  parts  :  Firft,  to  fummon  all  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  foreft,  and  that  they  bring  with  them  all  re¬ 
cords,  &c.  Secondly,  all  perfons  who  claim  any  liberties 
or  franchifes  within  the  foreft,  and  to  fliew  how  they 
claim  the  fame.  It  may  alfo  proceed  io  try  prefent¬ 
ments  in  the  inferior  courts  of  the  foreft,  and  to  give 
judgment  upon  convi&ion  of  the  fwainmote.  And  the 
chief  juftice  may  therefore  after  prefentment  made,  or  in¬ 
dictment  found,  but  not  before,  iffue  la  is  warrant  to  the 
officers  of  the  foreft  to  apptehend  the  offenders.  1  Edw.  III. 
c.  8.  7  Rich.  II.  c. 4.  Thiscourtbeingacourt  of  record, 
may  fine  and  intprifon  for  offences  within  the  foreft,  and 
therefore,  if  there  be  erroneous  judgment  at  the  juftice- 
feat,  the  record  may  be  removed  by  writ  of  error  into  the 
king’s-bench,  or  the  chief  juftice  in  eyre  may  adjourn  any 
matter  to  that  court.  4  Injl.  491. 

Thefe  juftices  in  eyre  were  inftituled  by  Henry  IT.  ia 
1184,  and  their  courts  were  formerly  held  very  regularly  ; 
but  the  laft  court  of  juftice-feat  of  any  note,  was  that  hol¬ 
den  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  before  the  earl  of  Holland  ; 
the  rigorous  proceedings  at  which  are  reported  by  fir  W. 
Jones.  After  the  reftoration,  another  was  held,  proforma 
only,  before  t he  earl  of  Oxford  :  but  fmee  the  aera  of  the 
revolution  in  i58S,  many  of  the  foreft  laws  have  fallen 
into  difufe. 

There  is  but  one  chief  juftice  of  t he  forefts  on  this  fide 
Trent,  and  he  is. named  jijliciarius  itinerans  foreftarum,  (3c. 
citra  Trentam\  and  there  is  another,  capitalis  jujliciarius  ; 
and  he  is  jujliciarius  itinerans  omnium  forejlarum  ultra  Tren - 
tarn,  &c.  who  is  a  perfon  of  greater  dignity,  than  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  laws  of  the  foreft;  and  therefore  when  juf¬ 
tice  feats  are  held,  there  are  affociated  to  him  fuch  as  the 
king  ffiall  appoint,  who,  together  with  him  determine 
omnia  placila  forejla,  (3c.  4  Injl.  315.  By  32  Henry  VIII. 
c.  35,  juftices  of  the  king’s  forefts  may  make  deputies. 

A  juftice  in  eyre  cannot  grant  licence  to  fell  any  timber, 
unlefs  it  be  fedente  curia,  or  after  a  writ  of  ad  quod  damnum  : 
and  it  hath  been  refolved  by  all  the  judges,  that  though 
juftices  in  eyre,  and  the  king’s  officers  within  his  forefts, 
have  charge  of  venifon,  and  of  vert  or  green-hue,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  king’s  game,  and  all  manner  of  trees 
for  covert,  browfe,  and  pannage  ;  yet  when  timber  of  the 
foreft  is  fold,  it  muft  be  cut  and  taken  by  power  under 
the  great  feal,  or  the  exchequer  feal,  by  view  of  the  fo¬ 
refters;  and  the  juftice  in  eyre,  or  any  of  the  king’s  of¬ 
ficers  in  the  foreft,  cannot  fell  or  difpofe  of  any  wooft 
within  the  foreft  without  commiflion  ;  fo  that  the  exche¬ 
quer  and  the  officers  of  the  foreil  have  divifum  imperium, 
the  one  for  the  profit  of  the  king,  the  other  for  his  plea- 
fure.  Alfo  no  officer  of  the  foreft  can  claim  windfalls, 
or  dotard  trees,  for  their  perquifites,  becaufe  they  were 
once  parcel  of  the  king’s  inheritance  ;  but  they  ought  to 
be  fold  by  commiffiion,  for  the  king’s  beft  benefit.  Read 
on  Stat.  3  vol.  p.304.  If  any  officers  cut  down  wood, 
not  neceffary  for  browfe,  &c.  they  forfeit  their  offices. 
9  Rep.  50.  The  lord  of  a  foreft  may  by  his  officers  enter 
into  any  man’s  wood  within  the  regard  of  the  foreft,  and 
cut  down  brovvfewood  for  the  deer  in  winter.  A  pre- 
l’cription  fora  perfon  to  take  and  cut  down  timber-trees 
in  a  foreft,  is  faid  to  be  good.  If  a  man  hath  wood  in  a 
foreft,  and  hath  no  fuch  prefeription,  the  law  will  allow 
him  to  fell  ir,  fo  as  he  does  not  prejudice  the  game,  but 
leave  fufficient  vert ;  but  it  ought  to  be  by  writ  of  ad 
quod  damnum,  (3c.  Cro.  Jac.  155.  And  every  perfon  in  his 
own  w'ood  in  a  foreft  may  take  houfebote  and  hay-bote,  by 
view  of  the  forefter  ;  and  fo  nvy  freeholders  by  preferip¬ 
tion,  copyholders  by  cuftoni,  &c,  1  Edw,  III.  ft.  3.0.  2. 
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The  wood  taken  by  view  of  the  forefter,  ought  to  be  pre- 
fented  at  the  next  court  of  attachment,  that  it  was  by 
view,  and  may  appear  of  record. 

The  chief  warden  of  the  foreft  is  a  great  officer,  next 
to  the  jufiices  of  the  foreft,  to  bail  and  difeharge  offen¬ 
ders ;  but  he  is  no  judicial  officer;  and  the  conftable  of 
th’e  caftle  where  a  foreft  is,  by  the  foreft  law  is  chief  war¬ 
den  of  the  foreft,  as  of  Windfor  caftle,  &c. 

A  verderor  is  a  judicial  officer  of  the  foreft,  chofen  by 
the  freeholders  of  the  county,  by  the  king’s  writ  :  his  of¬ 
fice  is  to  oblerve  and  keep  the  affifes  or  laws  of  the  fo- 
refts,  and  view,  receive,  and  inroll,  the  attachments  and 
prefentments  of  all  (refpalfes  of  the  foreft,  of  vert  and 
venifon,  and  to  do  equal  right  and  juftice  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  the  verderors  are  the  chief  judges  of  the  fwainmote 
court:  although  the  chief  warden,  or  his  deputy,  ufually 
fits  there.  4  Injl.  292. 

The  regarder  is  to  make  regard  of  the  foreft,  and  to 
view  and  inquire  of  offences,  concealments,  defaults  of 
forefters,  &c.  Before  any  juftice-feat  is  holder),  the  re¬ 
garded  of  the  foreft  muft  'make  their  regard,  and  go 
through  and  view  the  whole  foreft.  They  are  minifterial 
officers,  conftituted  by  letters  patent  of  the  king,  or  cho¬ 
fen  by  writ  to  the  fheriff.  4 Injl.  291. 

A  forefter  is  a  fworn officer  minifterial  of  the  foreft,  and 
is  to  watch  over  the  vert  and  venifon,  and  to  make  at¬ 
tachments  and  true  prefentments  of  all  manner  of  tref- 
paffes  done  within  the  foreft  :  a  forefter  is  alfo  taken  for 
a  woodward  :  this  officer  is  made  by  letters  patent,  and  it 
is  faid  the  office  may  be  granted  in  fee,  or  for  life.  4 Injl. 
293.  Every  forefter,  when  he  is  called  at  a  court  of  juf¬ 
tice-feat,  ought  upon  his  knees  to  deliver  his  horn  to  the 
chief  juftice  in  eyre;  fo  every  woodward  is  in  like  man¬ 
ner  to  prefent  his  hatchet.  A  riding  forefter  is  to  lead 
the  king  in  his  hunting.  1  Jones  277.  The  office  of  fo¬ 
refter,  though  it  be  a  fee  Ample,  cannot  be  granted  or  af- 
figned  over  without  the  king’s  licence.  4 Injl.  316.  If  a 
forefter  by  patent  for  life,  is  made  juftice  of  the  fame  fo¬ 
reft  pm  hac  vice,  the  forefterftiip  is  become  void  ;  for  thefe 
offices  are  incompatible,  as  the  forefter  is  under  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  the  juftice,  and  he  cannot  judge  himfelf.  1  Injl. 
3 1 3  * 

An  agifter’s  office  is  to  attend  upon  the  king’s  woods 
and  lands  in  a  foreft,  receive  and  take  in  cattle,  &c.  by 
agiftment,  that  is  to  depafture  within  the  foreft,  or  to 
feed  upon  the  pannage,  See.  This  officer  is  alfo  confti¬ 
tuted  by  letters  patent.  Perfons  inhabiting  in  the  foreft 
may  have  common  of  herbage  for  beafts  commonable 
within  the  foreft ;  but  by  the  foreft  law,  fbeep  are  not 
commonable  there,  becaufe  they  bite  fo  clofe  that  they 
deftroy  the  vert ;  and  yet  it  has  been  held,  that  fheep  may 
be  commonable  in  forefts  by  prefeription.  3  Bvljl.  213. 
There  may  be  a  prefeription  for  common  in  a  foreft  at  all 
time  of  the  year;  though  it  was  formerly  the  opinion  of 
the  judges,  that  the  fence-month  fttould  be  excepted. 

3  Lev.  127.  A  foreft  may  be  difafforefted  and  laid  open  ; 
but  rig-lit  of  common  fhall  remain.  Popk.  93.  He  that 
hath  a  grant  of  tl\e  herbage  or  pannage  of  a  foreft,  can¬ 
not  take  any  herbage  or  pannage,  but  of  the  furplufage 
over  and  above  a  competent  and  fufficient  pafture  and  feed¬ 
ing  for  the  game  ;  and  if  there  be  no  furplufage,  he  that 
hath  herbage  and  pannage  cannot  put  in  any  beafts;  if 
he  doth,  they  may  be  driven  out.  Read  on  Stat.  vol.  3,  305. 
None  may  gather  nuts  in  the  foreft  without  warrant. 

A  ranger  of  a  foreft  is  one  wi.ofe  bufinefs  is  to  rechafe 
the  wild  beafts  from  the  purlieus  into  the  foreft,  and  to 
prefent  offences  within  the  purlieu,  foreft,  &x.  And 
though  he  is  not  properly  an  officer  in  the  foreft,  yet  he 
is  a  confiderable  officer  of  and  belonging  to  it. 

The  beadle  is  a  foreft  officer,  that  warns  all  the  courts 
of  the  foreft,  and  executes  procefs,  makes  all  proclama¬ 
tions,  &o,  4/n/?.  313. — The  keepers  or  bailiffs  of  forefts 
are  fuburdinate  to  t lie  verderors,  &c.  And  thefe  officers 
cannot  be  fworn  on  any  inquefts  or  juries  out  of  the  fo¬ 
reft,  If  any  man  hunts  beafts  within  a  foreft,  although 
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they  are  not  beafts  of  the  foreft,  he  is  puniffiable  by 
the  foreft  laws;  becaufe  all  hunting  there,  without  war¬ 
rant,  is  unlawful.  4 Infl.  314.  If  a  deer  be  hunted  in  a 
foreft,  and  afterwards  by  hunting  it  is  driven  out  of  the 
foreft,  and  the  forefter  follows  the  chafe,  and  the  owner 
of  the  ground  where  driven  kills  the  deer  there  ;  yet  the 
forefter  may  enter  into  the  lands  and  retake  the  deer  :  for 
property  in  the  deer  is  in  this  cafe  by  purfuit.  2  Leon.  201. 
Every  lord  of  parliament,  fent  for  by  the  king,  may,  in 
coming  and  returning,  kill  a  deer  in  the  king’s  foreft  or 
chafe  through  which  he  pafles  ;  1  ut  it  muft  not  be  done 
priyil'y,  without  the  view  of  the  forefter,  if  prefent or, 
if  abfent,  by  caufingone  to  blow  a  born  ;  becaufe  other- 
wife  he  may  be  a  trefpaffer,  and  feem  to  fteal  the  deer. 
4  Injl.  308. 

LexJ'oreJla  is  a  private  law,  and  muft  be  pleaded.  2  Leon. 
209.  But  it  hath  been  obferved,  that  the  laws  of  the  fo¬ 
reft  are  eftabliflied  by  aft  of  parliament,  and  for  the  moft 
part  contained  in  Charta  de  Forejla.  9  Henry  III.  ft.  2.  c.  2. 
34 Edw.  I.  ft.  3.  By  the  law  of  the  foreft,  receivers  or 
trefpaffers  in  hunting  or  killing  deer,  knowing  them  to 
be  fuch,  or  any  of  the  king’s  venifon,  are  principal  tref- 
paffers;  though  the  trefpafs  was  not  done  to  their  life  or 
benefit,  as  the  common-law  requires;  by  which  the  fub- 
fequent  agreement  amounts  to  a  commandment:  but  if 
the  receipt  be  out  of  the  bounds  of  the  foreft,  they  cannot 
be  punifhed  by  the  laws  of  the  foreft,  being  not  within 
foreft  jurifdiftion,  which  is  local.  4 Injl.  317. 

If  a  trefpafs  be  done  in  a  foreft,  and  the  trefpaffer  dies, 
it  ftiall  be  punifhed  after  his  death  in  the  life-time  of  the 
heir,  contrary  to  the  common-law.  Hue  and  cry  may  be 
made  by  the  foreft  law  for  trefpafs,  as  to  venifon  ;  though 
it  cannot  be  purfued  but  only  within  the  bounds  of  the 
foreft.  4 Injl.  294,  And  for  not  purfuing  hue  and  cry  in 
the  foreft,  a  townthip  may  be  fined  and  amerced.  In 
every  trefpafs  and  offence  of  the  foreft  in  vert  or  venifon, 
the  puniftiment  is,  to  be  imprifoned,  runfomed,  and 
bound  to  the  good  behaviour  of  the  foreft,  which  muft 
be  executed  by  a  judicial  fentence  by  the  lord  chief  juf¬ 
tice  in  eyre  of  the  foreft.  If  any  forefter  find  any  perfon 
hunting  without  warrant,  he  is  to  arreft  his  body,  and 
carry  him  to  prifon,  from  whence  he  ftiall  not  be  deli¬ 
vered  without  fpecial  warrant  from  the  king,  or  his  jul- 
tices  of  the  foreft,  &c.  But  by  1  Edw.  III.  c.  8,  perfons 
are  bailable  if  not  taken  in  the  manner,  as  with  a  bow 
ready  to  ftioot,  carrying  away  deer  killed,  or  fmeared 
with  blood,  &c.  Though  if  one  be  not  thus  taken,  lie 
may  be  attached  by  his  goods.  4.  Injl.  289. 

The  warden  of  the  foreft  ftiall  let  fuch  to  mainprife 
until  the  eyre  of  the  foreft  ;  or  a  writ  may  be  had  out  of 
the  chancery  to  oblige  him  to  do  it ;  and  if  he  refufe  to 
deliver  the  party,  a  writ  ftiall  go  to  the  fheriff  to  attach 
the  warden,  &c.  who  (hall  pay  treble  damages  to  the 
parry  grieved,  or  be  committed  to  prifon.  1  Edw.  III.  c.  8. 
No  officer  of  the  foreft  may  take  or  imprifon  any  perfon 
without  due  indiftment,  or  per  main  ouv re,  with  his  hand 
at  the  work;  nor  ftiall  conftrftn  any  to  make  obligation 
againft  the  affile  of  the  foreft,  on  pain  to  pay  double  da¬ 
mages,  and  to  be  ranfomed  at  the  king’s  will.  7  Rich.  II, 
c.  4. 

A  forefter  ftiall  not  be  queftioned  for  killing  a  trefpaf¬ 
fer,  who  (after  the  peace  cried  unto  him)  will  not  yield 
himfelf;  fo  as  it  be  not  done  out  of  fome  former  malice. 
21  Edw.  I.  ft.  1.  But  if  trefpaffers  in  a  foreft  kill  a  man 
who  oppofes  them,  although  they  bore  no  malice  to  the 
perlon  killed,  it  is  murder;  becaufe  they  were  upon  an 
unlawful  aft,  and  therefore  malice  is  implied.  Rol.  Abr . 
548.  And  if  murder  be  committed  by  fuch  trefpaffers, 
all  are  principals.  Kel.  87. 

If  a  man  comes  into  a  foreft  in  the  night-time,  the  fo¬ 
refter  cannot  juftify  beating  him  before  he  makes  refin¬ 
ance;  but  if  he  refills,  he  may  juftify  the  battery.  Per- 
fons  may  be  ffiied  for  concealing  the  killing  of  deer  by 
others ;  and  lo  for  carrying  a  gun,  with  an  intent  to  kill 
the  deerj  and  he  that  fteals  venifon  in  the  foreft,  and 

carries 
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carries  it  off  on  horfeback,  the  horfe  (hall  be  forfeited, 
unlefs  it  be  that  of  a  ftranger  ignorant  of  the  fadt. 
Where  heath  is  burnt  in  a  foreft,  the  offenders  may  be 
fined  :  and  if  any  man  cuts  down  bufhes  and  thorns,  and 
carries  them  away  in  a  cart,  he  is  fineable,  and  the  cart 
and  horfes  (lull  be  feized  by  the  foreft  laws.  But  a  man 
may  prefcribe  to  cut  wood,  &c.  And  every  freeman 
within  tiie  foreft  may  on  his  own.  ground  make  a  mill- 
dyke,  or  arable  land,  without  inclofing  fuch  arable; 
but  if  it  be  a  nuifance  to  others,  it  is  punifhable.  Chart. 
Forcjl.  c.  n.  12  Rep.  22.  And  if  any  having  woods  in  his 
own  ground,  within  any  foreft,  or  chafe,  fliall  cut  the 
fame  by  the  king’s  licence,  &c.  he  may  keep  them  feveral 
and  inclofed,  for  fevenyears  after  felling.  22  Edzo.  IV.  c.7. 

By  Charta  de  Forefla,  9  Henry  III.  2.  c.  2.  no  man  fliall 
lofe  life  or  member  for  killing  the  king’s  deer  in  a  foreft, 
but  fliall  be  fined  ;  and  if  he  have  nothing  to  pay  the 
fine,  he  fliall  be  imprifoned  a  year  and  a  day;  and  then 
be  delivered,  if  he  can  give  good  fecurity  not  to  offend  for 
the  future  ;  and  if  not,  he  fliall  abjure  the  realm.  Be¬ 
fore  this  flatnte,  it  was  felony  to  hunt  the  king’s  deer. 
2  Rol.  120.  To  hunt  in  a  foreft,  park,  See.  in  the  night, 
difguifed,  if  denied  or  concealed,  upon  examination  be¬ 
fore  a  juftice  of  peace,  it  is  felony  :  but  if  confeffed,  it  is 
only  fineable.  1  Hen.  VII.  c.  7.  Keepers,  & c.  may  feize 
inltruments  ufed  in  unlawful  cutting  of  trees.  4 Geo.  III. 

c>  31. 

The  cruel  and  infupportable  hardfhips  which  the  fo¬ 
reft  laws  created  to  the  fubjedt,  occafioned  our  anceftors 
to  be  as  zealous  for  their  reformation,  as  for  the  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  feodal  rigours,  and  the  other  exactions  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Norman  family.  And  accordingly  we  find 
the  immunities  of  Charta  de  Forefla  contended  for  and  ex-, 
torted  from  the  king,  with  as  much  difficulty,  as  thofe  of 
Magna  Charta  itfelf.  By  this  charter  many  forefts  were 
difafi'orefted  or  (tripped  of  their  oppreffive  privileges; 
and  regulations  made  in  the  regimen  of  fuch  as  remained. 
And  by  a  variety  of  fubfequent  flatutes,  together  with 
the  long  acquiefcence  of  the  crown  without  exerting  the 
foreft  laws,  this  prerogative  is  become  no  longer  a  griev¬ 
ance  to  the  fubjedt. 

FOR'EST,  an  ifland  of  North  America,  in  the  Britifh 
territories,  at  the  mouth  of  Lake  Ontario,  between  which 
and  Grand  Ifland  is  a  narrow  channel :  nine  miles  fouth- 
erly  of  fort  Frontinac,  and  fix  north  wefterly  of  Roebuck 
ifland  in  the  fame  lake,  and  within  the  line  of  the  United 
States. 

FOR'EST  (Black),  or  Schwartz-walp,  a  large 
foreft  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Swabia,  on  the  right 
fide  of  the  Rhine.  This  foreft  confifts  chiefly  of  moun¬ 
tains,  which  traverfe  the  greateft  part  of  Swabia  from 
north  to  fouth  and  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  from  them  iffue 
mod  of  the  rivers,  which,  after  watering  the  country, 
lofe  themfeives  in  the  fthine  or  the  Danube.  The  name 
is  now  principally  confined  to  that  part  which  is  fituated 
between  the  Rhine,  Swifferland,  and  the  duchy  of  Wur- 
temburg,  round  the  Foreft  Towns. 

FOR'EST  TOWNS,  a  name  given  to  four  towns  in  the 
Schwartz-wald,  or  Black  Foreft,  on  the  frontiers  of  Swif¬ 
ferland,  viz.  Rheinfeld,  Seckingpn,  Laufenburg,  and. 
Waldfliut.  They  are  ancient  domains  of  the  houle  of 
Auftria. 

FOR'EST-SUR-SEVRE  (La),atown  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  two  Sevres,  and  chief  place  of  a  can¬ 
ton,  in  the  diftridt  of  C’natillon,  fituated  on  the  Sevre- 
Nantoife  :  eight  miles  fouth-weft  of  Breffuire. 

FOR'ESTS  (Department  of  the),  a  department  of 
France,  being  one  of  the  nine  formed  of  part  of  the  late 
Hainault,  and  the  Auftrian  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  the 
country  of  Liege,  and  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  departments  of  the  Ourthe, 
of  the  Sambre  and  Meufe,  and  of  the  Rhine  and  Mofelle; 
on  the  eaft,  by  this  laft  and  that  of  Sarre  ;  on  the  fouth 
by  thofe  of  the  Mofelle,  the  Meufe,  and  the ’Ardennes  ; 
this  laft,  with  that  of  the  Sambre  and  Meiife,  bounds  it 
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on  the  weft.  Its  fuperficies  is  about  1,353,952  fquare 
acres,  or  691,035  hediares ;  its  population  is  about  1 94,01 1 
individuals.  It  is  divided  into  four  communal  diftricts. 

FO'R  ESTAFF,y?  an  inftrument  ufed  at  lea,  for  taking 
the  altitudes  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  being  fo  called,  be- 
caufe  the  obferver,  in  ufing  it,  turns  his  face  forward  or 
towards  the  objedt,  in  contradiftindlion  to  the  back-ftaff, 
with  which  he  turns  his  back  to  the  objedt.  Itisalfo 
called  the  crofs-ftaff,  becaufe  it  confifts  of  feveral  pieces 
fet  acrofs  a  (lari'.  This  inftrument  is  formed  of  a 


ftraight  fquare  ftaff  AB,  of  about  three  feet  long, 
having  each  of  its  four  (ides  graduated  like  a  line 
of  tangents,  and  four  croffes,  or  vanes,  FF,  EE,  DD, 
CC,  Aiding  upon  it,  of  unequal  lengths,  the  halves  of 
which  reprefent  the  radii  to  the  lines  of  tangents  on  the 
different  fides  of  the  ftaff.  The  firft  or  fhorteft  of  thefe 
vanes,  FF,  is  called  the  ten  crofs,  or  ten  vane,  and  belongs 
to  the  10  fcale,  or  that  fide  of  the  inftrument  on  which 
divifions  begin  at  3  degrees,  and  end  at  10.  The  next 
longer  crofs,  EE,  is  called  the  30  crofs,  belonging  to  that 
fide  of  the  ftaff  where  the  divifions  begin  at  10  degrees, 
and  end  at  30,  called  the  30  fcale.  The  third  vane  DD, 
is  called  the  60  crofs,  and  belongs  to  that  fide  where  the 
divifions  begin  at  20  degrees,  and  end  at  60.  The  laft 
or  longed  vane  CC,  called  the  90  crofs,  belongs  to  the 
fide  where  the  divifions  begin  at  30  degrees,  and  end  at 
90.  The  chief  ufe  of  this  inftrument,  is  to  take  the  height 
of  the  fun,  and  ftars,  or  the  diftance  between  two  ftars  : 
and  the  10,  30,  60,  or  90,  crofs  is  to  be  ufed,  according 
as  the  altitude  is  more  or  lefs;  that  is,  if  the  altitude  be 
lefs  than  10  degrees,  the  10  crofs  is  to  be  ufed  ;  if  above 
10,  but  lefs  than  30,  the  30  crofs  is  to  be  ufed  ;  and  fo  on. 

To  obferve  an  altitude  with  the  fore-ftaff,  apply  the 
flat  end  of  the  ftaff  to  the  eye,  and  Aide  one  of  the  croffes 
backwards  and  fortvards  upon  it,  till  over  the  upper  end 
of  the  crofs  be  juft  feen  the  centre  of  the  fun  or  ftar,  and 
over  the  under  end  the  extreme  horizon;  then  the  de¬ 
grees  and  minutes  cut  by  the  crofs  on  the  fide  of  the  ftaff 
proper  to  the  vane  in  ufe,  gives  the  altitude  above  the 
horizon.  In  like  manner,  for  the  diftance  between  two 
luminaries  ;  the  ftaff  being  fet  to  the  eye,  bring  the  crofs 
juft  to  fubtend  or  cover  that  diftance,  by  having  the  one 
luminary  juft  at  the  one  end  of  it,  and  the  other  lumi¬ 
nary  at  the  other  end  of  it  ;  and  the  degrees  and  minutes, 
in  the  diftance,  will  be  cut  on  the  proper  fide  of  the  ftaff, 
as  before. 

FOR'ESTAGE,  f.  The  duty  paid  to  the  king  by  a 
forefter. 

To  FOREST A'LL,  v.  a.  [popej-tallan,  Sax.]  To  an¬ 
ticipate  ;  to  take  up  beforehand  : 

What  need  a  man  forejlall  his  date  of  grief, 

And  run  to  meet  what  he  would  mod  avoid.  Milton. 

To  hinder  by  preoccupation  or  prevention  : 

But  for  my  tears, 

I  had  forejlall' d  this  dear  and  deep  rebuke, 

Ere  you  with  grief  had  .fpoke.  Shakrfpeare. 

To  feize  or  gain  poffeffion  of  before  another;  to  buy  be¬ 
fore  .another  in  order  to  raife  the  price  : 

He  bold  fpake,  fir  knight,  if  knight  thou  be, 

Abandon  \]\\s  fnrejlalled  place  at  erft, 

For  fear  of  further  harm,  I  counfel  thee.  Spenfcr. 

To  deprive  by  fomething  prior  :  with  of.  Not  in  ufe. — 
May  this  night forejlallhitm  of  the  coming  day.  Shakefpeare. 

FORE- 
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FORESTA'LLER,  f.  One  that  anticipates  the  mar¬ 
ket  ;  one  that  fore  dal  Is. 

FORESTALL'ING,  in  law,  fs  the  buying  or  bargain¬ 
ing  for  any  corn,  ca;tle,  or  other  rnerchandife,  by  the  way, 
as  they  come  to  fairs  or  markets  to  he  fold,  before  they 
are  brought  thither;  to  the  intent  to  fell  she  fame  again, 
at  a  higher  and  dearer  price.  Ail  endeavours  to  inhance 
the  common  price  of  any  victuals  or  rnerchandife,  and 
practices  which  have  an  apparent  tendency  thereto, 
whether  by  fpreading  falfe  rumours,  or  by  buying  and 
felling  again  the  fame  thing  in  the  fame  market,  & c.  are 
highly  criminal  by  the  common-law  ;  and  all  fuch  of¬ 
fences  anciently  came  under  the  general  appellation  of 
foredalling.  3  Inf.  195  19 6.  And  fo  jealous  is  the  com¬ 
mon-law  of  practices  of  this  nature,  which  are  a  general 
inconvenience  and  prejudice  to  the  people,  and  very  op- 
preflive  to  the  poorer  fort,  that  it  will  not  fuffer  corn  to  be 
fold  in  the  fheaf  before  thrafhed  ;  for  by  fucli  fale  the 
market  is  in  efteCt  foredalled.  3  Injl.  197.  H.  P.  C.  152. 

Foredalling,  ingrofling,  and  regrating,  are  offences  ge¬ 
nerally  claffed  together  as  of  the  fame  import,  and  equally 
hurtful  to  the  public.  Several  datutes  were  from  time 
to  time  made  againfl  thefe  offences  in  general,  and  alfo 
fpecially  with  refpeCt  to  particular  fpecies  of  good  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  feveral  circumflances  ;  all  of  which  from 
the  5  and  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  14,  downwards,  and  all  adds  for 
enforcing  the  fame  are  repealed  by  12  Geo.  III.  c.  71  ; 
and  thefe  offences  are  now  punifhable  upon  indidfment  at 
the  common  law  by  fine  and  imprifonment. 

Salt  has  been  held  to  be  within  the  provifions  againfl 
foredalling,  as  a  neceflary  vidtual ;  but  not  hops,  nor  ap¬ 
ples  or  other  fruits.  See  2  and  3  Edw.  VI.  c.  15,  fiill  in 
force;  prohibiting  butchers,  brewers,  bakers,  poulterers, 
cooks  and  fruiterers,  from  confpiring  not  to  fell  vidtuals, 
but  at  certain  prices,  on  penalty  of  ten  pounds  for  the 
fird  offence,  twenty  pounds  for  the  fecond,  forty  for  the 
third,  &c.  and  if  fuch  confpiracy  be  made  by  any  com¬ 
pany,  or  body  corporate,  the  corporation  (hall  be  diflblv- 
ed.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  Bo.  ■ 

FORESTAY',  /.  A  fea  term,  the  flay  of  the  foremad, 

FORESTBO'RN,  adj.  Born  in  a  wild: 

This  boy  is  forefborn. 

And  hath  been  tutor’d  in  the  rudiments 
Of  defperate  ftudies.,  Shakefpeare. 

FOR'ESTER,  f.  [  forejlicr ,  Fr.]  An  officer  of  the  fo¬ 
re  fl  : 

Forejler,  my  friend,  where  is  the  bufh, 

That  we  may  (land  and  play  themurtherer  in  ?  Shakefpeare. 
An  inhabitant  of  the  wild  country. — Do  you  hear,  fo¬ 
rejler?  Shakefpeare.-- -A  forefl-tree. — Thisnicenefs  is  more 
confpicuous  in  flowers,  and  the  herbaceous  offspring,  than 
in forefers,  Evelyn . 

FORES'TERTON,  a  town  of  the  American  States,  in 
Burlington  county,  New  Jerfey,  which,  lies  between 
Ayerflon  and  Evefham ;  fifteen  miles  eafl  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  eleven  miles  fouth  of  Burlington  city. 

FOR'EST-TREE  f.  A  tree  growing  in  a  forefl. 

FORES'TUS  (Peter),  an  eminent  phyfician,  born  at 
Alcmaer  in  Holland,  in  1522.  He  fiudied  firft  at  Louvain, 
and  then  at  the  mod  celebrated  Italian  univerfities,  and 
took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Bologna.  He  gaffed  fome 
time  at  Paris,  where  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  James 
Sylvius.  Returning  to  his  native  place,  he  praCtifed 
phyfic  there  for  fome  years,  and  then  accepted  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  Delft,  where  he  paffed  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
.in  the  capacity  of  public  phyfician.  At  the  edablifh- 
ment  of  the  univerfity  of  Leyden  he  was  one  of  the  firfi 
medical  profeffors.  In  his  old  age  he  returned  to  Alc¬ 
maer,  where  he  died  in  1597.  Few  practitioners  have 
left  behind  them  fo  large  a  collection  of  their  own  obfer- 
, nations  as  Foreftus.  His  firfi  work  was  a  book  De  in- 
certo  et  fallaci  Urinarum  jfudicio,  written  chiefly  to  ex- 
pofe  the  frauds- and  falfe  nretenfions  of  urine-doClors. 
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He  next  began  to  publifh  his  collection  Obfervationum 
ct  Curationum  Medicinaliiim,  which  were  records  of  his 
practice  in  aimed  all  difeafe.-,  internal  and  external,  and 
at  length  amounted  to  thirty-two  books,  befides  nine  books 
of  Chirurgical  Obfervations,  forming  all  together  fix  vo¬ 
lumes  folio.  This  is  a  vad  body  of  clinical  facts,  which 
may  he  ufefully  confulted. 

FO'RESWAT,  or  Fo'reswart,  adj.  [from /went.] 
Spent  with  heat. — Mifo  and  Mopfa,  like  a  couple  ot  fore- 
fcoat  mehers,  were  getting  the  pure  filver  of  their  bodies 
out  of  the  ore  of  their  garments.  Sidney. 

To  FORETA'STE,  v.  a.  To  have  amepaft  of ;  to  have 
prefcience  of.  To  taft.e  before  another  -. 

Perhaps  the  faCt 

Is  not  fo  heinous  now ,foretafed  fruit, 

Profan’d  firft  by  the  ferpent,  by  him  firft 

Made  common,  and  unhallow’d,  ere  our  tafle.  Milton. 

FO'RET ASTE,  f.  Anticipation  of. — A  pleafure  that 
.a  man  may  call  as  properly  his  own  as  his  foul  and  his 
confcience,  neither  liable  to  accident,  nor  expofed  to  in¬ 
jury,  it  is  the  foretajle  of  heaven,  and  the  earned  of  eter¬ 
nity.  South. 

To  FORETELL',  v.  a.  prefer,  and  part.  pafT.  foretold. 
To  predict  ;  to  prophefy.  To  foretoken;  to  forefhow. 
— Thefe  ills  prophetic  figns  have  oft  foretold.  J.  IVarton. 

What  art  thou,  whofe  heavy  looks  foretell 
Some  dreadful  dory  hanging  on  thy  tongue.  Shakefpeare , 
To  FORETELL',  v.n.  To  utter  prophecy.— -All  the 
prophets  from  Samuel,  and  thofe  that  follow  after,  have 
Y\ke.\\\Ic  foretold  of  thefe  days...  AEls,  iii.  24. 

FORETELL'ER,  /.  PrediCter;  forefhewer. — Others 
are  propofed,  not  that  the  foretold  events  fhould  be 
known,  but  that  the  aecomplidiment  that  expounds 
them  may  evince,  that  the  foreteller  of  them  was  able  to 
forefee  thee.  Boyle. 

To  FORETHI'NK,  v.a.  To  anticipate  in  the  mind;  to 
have  prefcience  of : 

The  foul  of  every  man 

Prophetically  does  forethink  thy  fall.  Shakefpeare. 

To  contrive  antecedently. — Bleded  be  that  God  which 
hath  given  you  an  heart  to  forethink  this,  and  a  will  to  ho¬ 
nour  him  with  his  own.  Bifiop  Hall. 

To  FORETHI'NK,  v.  n.  To  contrive  before-hand  : 
What’s  my  frenzy  will  be  call’d  my  crime  : 

What  then  is  thine  ?  thou  cool  deliberate  villian  ! 

Thou  w  ife,  for  et  kinking  y  weighing,  politician!  Smith. 

FORETHO'UGHT,  f  Prefcience;  anticipation. — He 
that  is  undone,  is  equally  undone,  whether  it  be  by  fpite- 
fulnefs  of  forethought,  or  by  the  folly  of  overfight,  or  evil 
counfel.  L’EJlrange. — Provident  care. — Devifes  by  lad 
will  and  tedament  are  always  more  favoured  in  conftruc- 
tion,  than  formal  deeds,  which  are  prefnmed  to  be  made 
with  great  caution,  forethought,  and  advice.  Blackfone. 

To  PORKTO’KEN,  v.  a.  To  forefhow ;  to  prognof- 
ticate  as  a  fign  : 

The  king  from  Ireland  hades  ;  but  did  no  good  ; 

Whild  drange  prodigious  figns  foretoken  blood.  Daniel. 

FORETO'KEN,  f.  Prevenient  fign  ;  prognodic. — 
It  may  prove  fome  ominous  foretoken  of  misfortune.  Sidney. 

FORETOO'TH,  f.  The  tooth  in  the  anterior  part  of 
the  mouth  ;  the  incifor. — The  foreteeth  fliould  be  formed 
broad,  and  with  a  thin  fharp  edge  like  chizzles.  Ray. 

FO'RETOP,  f.  That  part  of  a  woman’s  head-drefs 
that  is  forward  ;  the  hair  immediately  above  the  forehead. 
The  top  of  the  foremad. 

FORETOP'MASTjyi  A  fea  term,  the  top  of  the  fore- 
mad. 

FORETY'E,  f  A  fea  term,  the  tye  belonging  to  the 
foremad. 

EOREVOU'CHED,  part.  Affirmed  before ;  formerly 
told  ; 

7  F  Sure 
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Sure  her  offence 
Mud  be  of  fuch  unnatural  degree, 

That  monitors  it;  or  your  Jcrevouch'd  affefticn 
Fall’n  into  taint.  Shakefpeare. 

FO'REWARD,  f.  The  van  ;  the  front. — They  that 
marched  in  the  foreward  were  all  mighty  men.  i  Mac. 
ix.  ii. 

Tc  FOREW A'RN;  v.  a.  To  adrrtonifh, beforehand. — 

I  will  forewarn  you  whom  you  dial!  fear:  fear  him  which, 
after  he  hath  killed,  hatli  power  to  cad  into  hell.  Luke 
xii.  5. — To  inform  previoully  of  any  future  event : 

Divine  interpreter,  by  favour  fent 
Down  from  the  empyrean,  to  forewarn 
Us  timely  of  what  might  elfe  have  been  our  lofs.  Milton. 

To  caution  againd  any  thing  beforehand. — Well  I  will  arm 
me,  being  thus  forewarn  d.  Shakefpeare . 

Young  Chortebus,  who  by  love  was  led 
To  win  renown  and  fair  CalFandra’s  bed. 

Had  lately  brought  his  troops  to  Priam’s  aid; 

Forewarn' d  in  vain  by  the  prophetic  maid.  Dry  den. 

“  Forewarn’d,  forearm’d.” — The  Latins  fay,  Pr&- 
monitus,  prezmunitus.  The  French,  Un  averti  en  vaut  deux. 
The  Germans,  Vorwarnung  bringt  vorbereitfehaft. — The 
defign  of  this  proverb  is  to  excite  all  men  to  care,  cau¬ 
tion,  and  timely  forecad,  in  the  conduft  and  management 
of  their  affairs. 

To  FOREW A'STE,  or  Forwastk,  v.  a.  To  defolate ; 
to  dedroy.  Out  of  ufe  : 

Vefpafian,  with  great  fpoil  and  rage} 

Forezuafed  all,  until  Gemiffa  gefit 

Perfuaded  him  to  ceafe.  Spenfer. 

To  FOREWEA'RY,  or  Forweary,  v.  a.  To  difpi- 
rit  with  labour: 

By  your  toil 

And  labour  long,  through  which  ye  hither  came, 

Ye  both  forewearied  be  :  therefore  a  while  - 
1  read  you  red,  and  to  your  bowers  recoil.  Spenfer. 

FO'RE-WIND,y.  A  wind  that  blows  a  veffel  right  For¬ 
ward  in  its  courfe. — A  fore-wind  is  the  fubdance  of  his 
creede,  and  frefli  water  the  burden  of  his  prayers.  Over¬ 
bury. 

To  FbREWI'SH,  v.  a.  To  defire  beforehand.— The 
wifer  fort  ceafed  not  to  what  in  them  lay,  to  procure  that 
the  good  commonly  forewifned  might  in  time  come  to  ef¬ 
fect.  Knolles. 

FOREWO'RN,  part.  Worn  out ;  waded  by  time  or 
ufe.— Neither  the  light  was  enough  to  read  the  words, 
and  the  ink  was  already  foreworn ,  and  in  many  places 
blotted.  Sidney. 

FOREYA'RD,/!  A  fea  term,  the  yard  belonging  to 

the  foremad. 

FOR'FAR,  a  county  of  Scotland,  for  particulars  of 
which  fee  Angus. 

FOR'FAR,  a  town  of  Scotland,  and  capital  of  the 
county  of  Angus:  with  a  eonfiderable  linen  manufac¬ 
ture  :  neat  it  is  a  hollow,  where  formerly  witches  were 
burned,  on  being  found  guilty  :  twenty-three  miles  north- 
cad  of  Perth,  and  forty-two  north  of  Edinburgh. 

FOR'FEIT,  f.  [ forfait ,  French;  ffoffed,  Welfh.] 
Something  lod  by  the  commiffion  of  a  crime  ;  fomething 
paid  for  expiation  of  a  crime  ;  a  fine  ;  a  muift  : 

Thy  life,  Melantius!  I  am  come  to  take, 

Of  which  foul  treafon  does  a  forfeit  make.  Waller. 

A  perfon  obnoxious  to  punidiment  ;  one  v.hofe  life  is 
forfeited  by  his  offence. — Claudio,  whom  here  you  have 
warrant  to  execute,  is  no  greater  forfeit  to  the  law  than 
Angelo,  who  hath  fentenced  him.  Shakefpeare . 

To  FOR'FEiT,  v.  a.  To  lofe  by  fome  breach  of  con¬ 
dition;  to  lofe  by  fome  offence: — Men  difpleafed  God, 
and  coiifcquentiy  forfeited  all  right  to  happinefs,  Boyle . 
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If  then  a  man,  on  light  conditions,  gain 
A  great  edate  to  him,  and  his,  forever; 

Jf  wilfully  he  forfeit  it  again, 

Who  both  bemoan  his  heir,  or  blame  the  giver?  Davies. 

FOR'FEIT,  part.  adj.  Liable  to  penal  feizure;  alien¬ 
ated  by  a  crime  ;  lod  either  as  to  the  right  or  poffdTion, 
by  breach  of  conditions  : 

Methought  with  wond’rous  eafe  he  fwallow’d  down 
TIi s  forfeit  honour,  to  betray  the  town.  Dryden. 

How  the  murd’rer  payed  his  forfeit  breath  ; 

What  lands  fo  didant  from  that  feene  of  death, 

But  trembling  heard  the  fame!  Pope. 

FOR'FEITABLE,  adj.  Poffeffed  on  conditions,  by 
the  breach  of  which  any  thing  may  be  lod. 

FOR'FEITURE,  f.  [  forjaiture ,  Fr.]  The  aft  of  for¬ 
feiting;  the  punidiment  difeharged  by  lofs  of  fomething 
podeffed.  The  thing  forfeited;  a  muift ;  a  fine. — He 
has  a  forfeiture  inctirr’d.  Swft. 

FOR'FEITURE,  f.  in  law,  is  defined  by  Blackdcne 
to  be  a  punidiment  annexed  by  the  datute  to  fome  illegal 
aft  or  negligence  in  the  owner  of  lands,  tenements,  or 
hereditaments  :  whereby  he  lofes  all  his  intered  therein, 
and  they  go  to  the  party  injured,  as  a  recompence  for 
the  wrong,  which  either  lie  alone,  or  the  public  together 
with  him,  hath  fudained.  2  Comm.  267.  Lands,  tene¬ 
ments,  and  hereditaments,  may  be  forfeited  in  various 
degrees,  and  by  various  means.  Forfeitiires  may  there¬ 
fore  be  divided  into  civil,  and  criminal. 

Civil  forfeitures  arife  either  by  alienation  contrary  to 
law;  as  in  mortmain,  or  to  aliens,  or  by  particular  te¬ 
nants  when  they  are  greater  than  the  law  entitles  them 
to  make.  This  latter  alienation  diveds  the  remainder  or 
reverfion,  and  is  alfo  a  forfeiture  to  him  wliofe  right  is 
attacked  thereby.  1  Injl.  251.  Forfeiture  in  civil  cafes 
may  alfo  accrue  by  non-prefentation  to  a  benefice  ;  by 
fimony,  by  non-performance  of  conditions,  by  wade,  or 
by  breach  of  copyhold  cudom. 

As  to  alienations  by  particular  tenants;  if  tenant  for 
his  own  life  aliens,  by  feodinent  or  fine,  for  the  life  of 
another,  or  in  tail,  or  in  fee  ;  thefe  being  edates,  which 
either  mud  or  may  lad  longer  than  his  own,  the  creating 
them  is  not  only  beyond  his  power,  and  inconddent  with 
the  nature  of  his  intered,  but  is  alfo  a  forfeiture  of  his 
own  particular  edate  to  him  in  remainder  or  reverfion. 
Lilt.  415.  The  fame  law  holds  alfo  with  refpeft  to  ail 
tenants  of  the  mere  freehold,  or  of  chattel  intereds  :  but 
if  tenant  in  tail  aliens  in  fee,  this  is  no  immediate  for¬ 
feiture  to  the  remainder-man,  but  a  mere  difcontinuance 
of  the  edate-tail,  which  the  iffue  may  afterwards  avoid 
by  due  courfe  of  law  :  for  lie  in.  remainder  or  reverfion 
hath  only  a  very  remote,  and  barely  poffible,  intered 
therein,  until  the  iffue  in  tail  is  extinft.  But  in  cafe  of 
fuch  forfeitures,  by  particular  tenants,  all  legal  edates 
by  them  before  created,  (as  if  tenant  for  twenty  years 
grants  a  leafe  for  fifteen,)  and  all  charges  by  them  law¬ 
fully  made  on  the  lands  diall  be  good  and  available  in 
the  law.  For  the  law  w  ill  not  punifli  an  innocent  lefiee 
for  the  fault  of  his  leffor ;  nor  permit  the  leffor,  after  lie 
lias  granted  a  good  and  lawful  edate,  by  his  own  aft  to 
avoid  it,  and  defeat  the  intered  which  he  himfelf  hath 
created.  1  Inf.  233.  2  Comm.  275. 

If  tenant  for  l,ife,  in  dower,  by  the  curtefy,  or  after 
poilibility  of  iffue  extinft,  or  leflee  for  years,  tenant  by 
datute-merchant,  daple,  or  elegit,  of  lands  or  tenements 
that  lie  in  livery,  fhall  make  any  abfolufe  or  conditional 
feoffment  in  fee,  gift  in  tail,  leafe  for  any  orher  life  than 
his  own,  &c.  or  levy  a  fine  fir  conufance  de  droit  come  ceo, 
&c.  or  fuder  a  common  recovery  thereof :  or  being  im¬ 
pleaded  in  a  writ  of  right  brought  againd  him,  join  the 
mfe  upon  tiie  mere  right,  or  admit  the  reverfion  to  be  in 
another  ;  or  in  a  quid  juris  clamat,  claim  the  fee-fimple  ;• 
or  if  leffee  for  years  being  otided,  bring  an  adife  ut  de 
libero  tenmento ,  6?c.  by  either  of  thefe  things,  there  will 
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be  a  forfeiture  of  eftate.  Plowd.  1,5.  Co.  Lit.  251.  But  where 
1  lie  land  granted  by  tenant  for  life,  or  years,  is  not  well 
conveyed  ;  or  the  thing  does  not  lie  in  livery,  as  a  rent, 
common,  or  the  like;  he  will  not  forfeit  his  eftate:  and 
therefore  if  a  feoffment,  gift  in  tail,  or  leafe  for  another’s 
life,  made  by  the  tenant  for  life,  is  not  good,  for  want  of 
words  in  making  if,  or  due  execution  in  the  livery  and 
feifin,  this  thall  not  produce  a  forfeiture.  2  Rep.  55.  When 
tenant  in  tail  makes  leaftrs?  not  warranted  by  the  flatute  ; 
a  copyholder  commits  wafle,  refufes  to  pay  his  rent,  or 
do  fuit  of  court  ;  one  to  whom  an  eftate  is  granted  upon 
condition,  does  not  perform  the  fame;  in  all  thefe  cafes 
forfeitures,  are  incurred.  1  Rep.  j  5. 

Entry  for  a  forfeiture  ought  to  be  by  him  who  is  next 
in  reverfion,  or  remainder  after  the  eftate  forfeited-.  As, 
if  tenant  for  life  or  years  commits  a  forfeiture,  he  who 
lias  the  immediate  reverfion,  or  remainder,  ought  to  enter, 
though  he  has  the  fee,  or  only  an  eflate-tail.  1  Rol.  857. 
It  (hall  be  a  difpenfation  of  the  forfeiture,  if  he  in  rever- 
iion,  or  remainder,  he  a  party  to  the  eftate  made,  and  ac¬ 
cept  it :  as,  if  a  lut foand,  feifed  in  right  of  his  wife  for  life, 
leafes  to  him  in  reverfion  for  his  own  life.  1  Rol.  856. 

Criminal  forfeitures,  or  forfeitures  for  crimes ,  are 
founded  upon  this  principle:  that  all  property  is  derived 
from  fociety,  being  one  of  thofe  civil  rights  conferred  on 
individuals  in  exchange  for  that  degree  of  natural  free¬ 
dom  which  every  man  mult  facrifice  when  he  enters  into 
fucial  communities.  If  therefore  a  member  of  any  na¬ 
tional  community  violates  the  fundamental  contract  of 
his  afl'ociation,  by  tranfgreffing  the  municipal  law,  he 
forfeits  his  right  to  fuch  privileges  as  he  claims'  by  that 
contract;  and  the  date  may  very  juftly  relume  that  por¬ 
tion  of  property,  or  any  part  of  it,  which  the  laws  have 
before  afligned  him.  Hence  in  every  offence  of  an  atro¬ 
cious  kind,  the  laws  of  England  have  exacted  a  total  con- 
fifeation  of  the  moveables  or  perfonai  eftate  ;  and  in  many 
cafes  perpetual,  in  others  only  a  temporary  lofs,  of  the 
offender’s  immoveables  or  landed  property  :  and  have 
veiled  them  both  in  the  king,  as  the  perfon  fuppofed  to 
be  offended,  being  the  one  vifible  magiftrate  in  whom  the 
majefty  of  the  public  relides.  1  Comm.  299.  The  offences 
which  induce  a  forfeiture  of  lands  and  tenements  are  prin¬ 
cipally  the  following  fix  :  1.  Treafon.  2.  Felony.  3. 

Mifprifion  of  treafon.  4.  Prasmunire.  5.  Drawing  a  wea¬ 
pon  on  a  judge  ;  or  Itriking  any  one  in  the  prefence  of  the 
king’s  courts  of  juftice.  6.  Popifli  recufancy ;  or  non- 
obfervance  of  certain  laws  enabled  in  reftraint  of  papifts. 

By  common- law  on  attainder  of  high  treafon,  a  man 
forfeits  to  the  king  all  his  lands  and  tenements  of  inhe¬ 
ritance,  whether  fee-fimp’e  or  fee-tail,  and  all  his  right 
of  entry  on  lands  and  tenements,  which  he  had  at  the 
time-of  the  offence  committed,  or  at  any  time  afterwards: 
to  be  for  ever  vefted  ii\  the  crown.  And  alfo'the  profits  of 
all  lands  and  tenements,  which  he  had  in  his  own  right 
for  life  or  years,  fo  long  as  fuch  interefl  (hall  fubfifi.  Co. 
Lit.  392.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  49.  This  forfeiture  relates  back¬ 
wards  to  the  time  of  the  treafon  committed,  fo  as  to  avoid 
all  intermediate  fales  and  incumbrances,  but  not  thofe 
before  the  fa  Cl.  3  l ft.  21 1.  A  wife’s  jointure  is  not  for¬ 
feitable  for  the  treafon  of  her  hufbar.d  ;  becaufe  fettled 
upon  her  previous  to  the  treafon  committed.  But  her 
dower  is  forfeited  by  the  exprefs  provifion  of  5  and  6 
Edw.VI.  c.  11,  repealing  in  that  particular  1  Edw.  VI. 
c.  12.  The  hufband  notwithflanding  fhall  be  tenant  by 
the  curtefy  of  the  wife’s  lands  if  the  wife  be  attainted  of 
treafon,  for  that  is  not  prohibited  by  the  flatute.  1  Hal. 
P.  C.  359.  But  though,  after  attainder,  the  forfeiture  re¬ 
lates  back  to  the  time, of  the  treafon  committed,  yet  it 
does  not  take  effeCt  unlel's  an  attainder  be  had,  of  which 
it  is  one  of  the  fruits  :  and  therefore  if  a  traitor  dies  felo 
de  fe,  before  judgment  pronounced,  or  is  killed  in  open 
rebellion,  or  is  hanged  by  martial  law,  it  works  no  for¬ 
feiture  of  his  lands  ;  for  lie  never  was.attainted'of  treafon  : 
and  by  the  exprefs  provifion  of  34 Edw.  III.  c.  12,  there 
lhall  be  no  forfeiture  of  lands  for  treafon,  of  dead  perfons, 
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not  attainted  in  their  lives.  Yet  if  the  chief  juflice  of 
the  king’s  bench,  (the  fupreme  coroner  of  all  England,) 
in  perfon  upon  the  view  of  the  body  of  one  killed  in  open 
rebellion,  records  it,  and  returns  the  record  into  his  own 
court,  both  lands  and  goods  fhall  be  forfeited.  4  Rep.  57. 

Forfeiture  of  lands  and  tenements  to  the  crown  for  trea¬ 
fon  is  by  no  means  derived  from  the  feodal  policy,  but 
was  antecedent  to  the  eflablifhment  of  that  fyftern  in  this 
ifland.  But  in  certain  treafons  relating  to  the  coin,  it  is 
provided  by  fome  of  the  more  modern  flatutes  which  con- 
flitute  the  offence,  that  it  fiiall  work  no  forfeiture  of  lands, 
fave  only  for  the  life  of  the  offender  :  and,  by  all,  that  it 
fiiall  not  deprive  the  wife  of  her  dower.  See  5  Eliz.  c.  1 1 . 
18  Eliz.  c.  1 .  8  and  9  Will.  lif  e. 26.  1 5  and  16  Geo.  1 1. 
c.  28.  And  in  order  to  abolifh  fuch  hereditary  punifh- 
ment  entirely,  it  was  provided  by  7  Anne,  c.  21,  that 
after’the  deceafe  of  the  late  pretender,  no  attainder  for 
treafon  fhould  extend  to  the  dilinheriting  of  any  heir, 
nor  to  the  prejudice  of  any  perfon  other  than  the  traitor 
himfelf. 

In  petit  treafon,  mifprifion  of  treafon,  and  felony,  the 
offender  alfo  forfeits  all  his  chattel  interefls  abfolutely  ; 
and  the  profits  of  all  eflates  of  freehold  during  life  ;  and 
after  his  death  all  his  lands  and  tenements  in  fee-fimple, 
(but  not  thofe  in  tail,)  to  the  crown  for  a  fhort  period  of 
time :  for  the  king  fhall  have  them  for  a  year  and  a  day, 
and  may  commit  therein  what  wafle  he  pleafes  ;  which 
is  called  the  king’s  year,  day,  and  wafle.  2  Injl.  37.  3  Lnjl. 
392.  Formerly  the  king  had  a  liberty  of  committing  wafle 
on  the  lands  of  felons,  by  pulling  down  their  houfes,  ex¬ 
tirpating  t heir  gardens,  ploughing  their  meadows,  and 
cutting'  down  their  woods.  But  t Isis  tending  greatly  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  public,  it  was  agreed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  that  the  king  fhould  have  the  profits  of  the 
land  for  a  year  and  a  day,  in  lieu  of  the  deftruCtion  he 
was  otherwife  at  liberty  to  commit;  and  therefore  Magna 
Charta,  c.  22,  provides  that  the  king  fiiall  only  hold  fuch 
lands  for  a  year  and  a  day, '  and  then  reflore  them  to  the 
lord  of  the  fee,  without  any  mention  of  wafle.  Flet.  1.  1. 
c.  28.  This  year,  day,  and  walle,  are  now  ufually  com¬ 
pounded  for;  but  otherwife  they  regularly  belong  to  the 
crown,  and  after  their  expiration  the  land  would  have 
defeended  to  the  heir,  (as  in  gavel-kind  tenure  it  ftill 
does,)  did  not  its  feodal  quality  intercept  fuch  defeent, 
and  give  it  by  way  of  efeheat  to  the  lord.  See  the  article 
Escheat,  in  this  volume. 

The  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels-  accrues  in  every 
one  of  the  higher  kinds  of  offence  :  in  high  treafon  or  mif¬ 
prifion  thereof ;  petit  treafon  5  felonies  of  all  forts,  whe¬ 
ther  clergyable  or  not;  felf-murder,  or  felo  de fe  ;  petit 
larceny;  Handing  mute;  challenging  above  thirty-five  ju¬ 
rors;  and  the  above-mentioned  offences  of  finking,  &c. 
in  the  king’s  courts  of  juflice  ;  for  flight  alfo,  on  an  ac- 
cufation  of  treafon,  felony,  or  even  petit  larceny,  whether 
the  party  be  found  guilty  or  acquitted,  if  the  jury  find 
the  flight,  the  party  fhall  forfeit  his  goods  and  chattels  : 
for  the  very  flight  is  an  offence,  carrying  with  it  a  flrong 
prefumpfion  of  guilt  ;  and  is  at  leaft  an  endeavour  to 
elude  and  ftifle  the  courfe  of  juflice  preferibed  by  the 
law.  But  the  jury  very  feldom  find  the  flight ;  forfeiture 
being  looked  upon,  fince  the  vafl  increafe  of  perfonai  pro¬ 
perty,  as  too  large  a  penalty  for  an  offence  to  which  a  man 
is  prompted  by  the  natural  love  of  liberty.  4  Comm.  387. 

There  are  fome  remarkable  differences  between  the 
forfeiture  of  lands,  and  of  goods  and  chattels.  1.  Lands 
are  forfeited  upon  attainder,  and  not  before  :  goods  and 
chattels  are  forfeited  by  conviction.  Becaufe  in  many  of 
the  cafes  where  goods  are  forfeited  there  never  is  any  at¬ 
tainder;  which  happens  only  where  judgment  of  death  or 
outlawry  is  given  ;  therefore  in  thofe  cafes  the  forfeiture 
muff  be  upon  conviction,  or  not  at  all  ;  and  being  necef- 
farily  upon  conviction  in  thofe,  it  is  fo  ordered  in  all  other 
cafes.  2.  In  outlawries  for  treafon  or  felony  lands  are 
forfeited  only  by  the  judgment,  but  the  goods  and  chat¬ 
tels  are  forfeited  by  a  man’s  being  firft  put  in  the  exigent, 
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without  flaying  till  he  is  quinto  exaSlus,  or  finally  outlawed, 
for  the  fecreting  himfelf  "fo  long  from  juftice  is  conftrued 
a  flight  in  law.  3 /«/?.  7.32.  3.  The  forfeiture  of  lands 

has  relation  to  the  time  of  the  faff  committed,  fo  as  to 
avoid  all  fubfequent  fales  and  incumbrances  ;  but  the 
forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels  has  no  relation  back¬ 
wards,  fo  that  thofe  only  which  a  man  has  at  the  time  of 
conviction  fiiall  be  forfeited.  Therefore  a  traitor  or  felon 
may  bond Jide  fell  any  of  his  chattels  real  or  perfonal  for 
the  ftiflenance  of  himfelf  or  family  between  the  fact  and 
conviction.  2  Haaj/i.  P.  C.  c.  49.  For  perfonal  property 
is  of  fo  fluctuating  a  nature,  that  it  paffes  through  many 
hands  in  a  (hort  time  ;  and  no  buyer  could  be  fate  if  lie 
were  liable  to  return  the  goods  which  he  had  fairly 
bought,  provided  any  of  the  prior  vendors  had  commit¬ 
ted  a  treafon  or  felony.  Yet  if  they  be  collufively  and 
not  bond  jide  parted  with,  merely  to  defraud  the  crown, 
the  law,  and  particularly  13  Eliz.  c.  5,  will  reach  them; 
for  they  are  all  the  while  truly  and  fubftantially  the  goods 
of  the  offender ;  and  as  he,  if  acquitted,  might  recover 
them  himfelf,  as  not  parted  with  fora  good  confideration, 
fo  in  cafe  he  happens  to  be  convicted,  the  law  will  reco¬ 
ver  them  for  the  king.  4  Comm.  388. 

Land  that  one  hath  in  trufir,  or  goods  and  chattels  in 
right  of  another,  or  to  another’s  life,  &c.  will  not  be 
liable  to  forfeiture.  Though  leafes  for  years,  in  a  man’s 
own,  or  his  wife’s  right,  eftates  in  jointenancy,  See.  and 
all  ftatutes,  bonds,  and  debts  due  thereby,  and  upon  con¬ 
tracts,  fhall  be  forfeited.  Co.  Lit.  42.  A  married  man 
guilty  of  felony,  forfeits  his  wife’s  term;  and  if  a  wife 
kill  her  hufband,  the  hufband's  goods  are  forfeited,  Jenk. 
Cent.  65.  In  manllaughter,  the  offender  forfeits  goods  and 
chattels;  and  in  chance-medley,  and fe  defen dendo,  goods 
and  chattels ;  but  the  offenders  may  have  their  pardon  of 
courfe.  Co.  Lit.  319. 

Thofe  that  are  hanged  by  martial  law  in  the  time  of 
war,  forfeit  no  lands.  Co.  Lit.  13.  And  for  robbery  or  pi¬ 
racy  on  the  fea,  it  tried  in  the  court  of  admiralty,  by  the 
civil  law,  and  not  by  jury,  there  is  no  forfeiture  :  but  if 
a  perfon  be  attainted  before  commiflioners  by  virtue  of  the 
ftatute  28  Henry  VIII.  c.  15,  there  it  works  a  forfeiture. 
In  cafes  of  felony,  the  profits  of  lands  w  hereof  a  perfon, 
attainted  of  felony,  is  feifed  of  an  ertate  of  inheritance  in 
right  of  his  wife  ;  or  of  an  eftate  for  life  only  in  his  own 
right;  are  forfeited  to  the  king,  and  nothing  is  forfeited 
to  the  lord.  3  Injl.  19.  Goods  of  perfons  that  fly  for  a 
felony,  are  forfeited  to  the  lord  of  the  franchife,  when 
the  flight  is  found  of  record.  2  Injl.  2S1.  In  &  pramunire, 
lands  in  fee-fimple  are  forfeited,  with  goods  and  chattels. 
Co.  Lit.  1 29. 

If  a  woman,  after  a  rape,  confent  to  the  raviflier,  fhe 
fhall  lofe  her  dower  after  the  death  of  her  hufband.  6 
Rich.  II.  c.  6.  And  if  any  maiden  or  woman  child  above 
twelve,  and  under  fixteen,  years  of  age,  fhall  agree  to  be 
taken  away  and  deflowered,  or  contract  with  any  man  for 
marriage  againfl  the  will  and  without  the  confent  of  her 
father;  or,  if  he  be  dead,  heq  mother  or  guardian  ap¬ 
pointed  by  her  father’s  will,  fhe  fhall  forfeit  her  land  of 
inheritance  for  her  life.  4  and  5  Phil.  IS  Mary,  c.  8.  Arti¬ 
ficers  going  out  of  the  kingdom  and  teaching  their  trades 
to  foreigners,  are  liable  to  forfeit  their  lands,  & c.  by  5 
Geo.  I.  c.  27.  In  all  cafes  where  a  penalty  or  forfeiture 
is  given  hy  liatute,  without  frying  to  whom  it  fhall  be,  or 
a  limitation  fora  recompence  for  the  wrong  to  the  party, 
it  belongs  to  the  king.  Stra.  50,  828.  And  fuch  forfeitures 
fhall  be  conftrued  favourably.  Coiop.  585. 

Where  goods  of  a  felon  are  pawned  before  he  is  attaint¬ 
ed,  the  king  fhall  not  have  the  forfeiture  of  the  goods  till, 
the  money  is  paid  to  him  to  whom  they  were  pawned.  3 
Injl.  17.  After  conviction  by  judgment,  or  outlawry,  for 
high-trealon,  See.  a  commilfion  goes  to  perfons  named  by 
the  king  or  by  the  attorney. general,  to  inquire  what  lands 
and  tenements  the  offender  had  at  the  time  of  the  treafon 
committed,  and  the  value;  and  that  they  feize  them  into 
the  king’s  hands.  And  the  inquifition  taken  thereon  fhall 
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be  returned  to  the  court  of  exchequer,  and  filed  in  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  king’s  remembrancer.  Lut.  997.  So  after  con¬ 
viction  for  felony,  a  feire facias  fhall  go  againfl  the  vill,  or 
any  other,  who  has  the  goods  in  his  cuftody.  But  if  any 
one  has  title  to  the  goods  or  lands  found  by  inquifition  to 
be  the  goods  or'  lands  of  the  offender,  he  may  make  his 
claim  by  pleading  his  title.  'Fo  which  the  attorney-ge¬ 
neral  fhall  demur,  or  reply. 

A  copyholder  furrenders  to  the  ufc  of  his  will  ;  the 
devifee  is  convicted  of  felony  and  hanged  before  admit 
tance,  the  lands  are  not  forfeited  to  the  lord,  but  defeend 
to  the  heir  of  the  furrenderor.  2  Wilf.  13.  Forfeiture 
differs  from  confilcation,  in  that  forfeiture  is  more  gene¬ 
ral  ;  whereas  confifcation  is  particularly  applied  to  fuch 
as  are  forfeit  to  the  king’s  exchequer,  and  confifcate  goods 
are  faid  to  be  fuch  as  nobody  doth  claim.  Staundf.  P.  C. 
186.  There  is  a  full  forfeiture,  plena forisfaHura,  other- 
wife  called  plena  zuita,  which  is  a  forfeiture  of  life  and 
member,  and  all  that  a  man  hath.  Leg.  Hen.  I.  c.  88.  And 
there  is  mention  in  fome  ftatutes  of  forfeiture  at  the  king’s 
will,  of  body,  lands,  and  goods,  See.  4  Injl.  66. — For  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  forfeitures  of  horfes,  carriages,  &c.  where 
a  perfon  is  killed,  fee  the  article  Deodand,  vol.v.  p.731. 

Several  ftatutes  have  been  from  time  to  time  palled, 
appointing  commiflioners  of  forfeited  eftates,  on  rebellions 
in  this  kingdom  and  Ireland .  Thus  by  1 1  ar.d  12  Will. I II . 
c.  3,  all  lands  and  tenements,  Sec.  of  perfons  attainted  or 
convidted  of  treafon  or  rebellion  in  Ireland,  were  veiled 
in  commiflioners  and  truftees  for  fale  thereof.  And  by 
feveral  ftatutes  of  Geo.  I.  commiflioners  were  appointed 
to  inquire  of  forfeited  eftates  in  England  and  Scotland, 
on  the  rebellion  at  Prefton,  Sec.  And  the  eftates  of  per¬ 
fons  attainted  of  treafon  were  veiled  in  his  majefty  for 
public  ufes  ;  but  afterwards  in  truftees  to  be  fold  for  the 
ufe  of  the  public  ;  and  it  was  provided  that  the  purchafers 
ftiould  be  proleftants. 

Forfeiture  of  Marriage.  A  writ  which  anciently 
lay  againfl  him  who,  holding  by  knight’s. fervice,  and 
being  under  age,  and  unmarried,  refilled  her  whom  the 
lord  offered  him  without  his  difparagement,  and  married 
another.  F.  N.B.  141. 

FOR'FEX,  J.  in  Roman  taffies,  was  a  method  of 
drawing  up  an  army  in  the  form  of  a  pair  of  flieers.  It 
was  intended  to  receive  the  caucus  or  wedge,  if  the  enemy 
fhould  make  ufe  of  that  figure.  When  the  forfex  opened 
to  admit  the  wedge,  it  gave  an  opportunity  of  defeating 
the  enemy’s  defign,  and  cutting  them  in  pieces. 

FORFIC'ULA,  J.  [from  forfex ,  Lat.  a  pair  of  pin¬ 
cers.]  In  entomology,  the  Earwig;  a  genus  of  infedls 
belonging  to  the  order  of  coleoptera  ;  the  characters  of 
which  are  thefe  :  antennae  fetaceous  ;  feelers  unequal, 
filiform ;  Ihells  half  as  long  as  the  abdomen ;  wings 
folded  up  under  the  (hells;  tail  armed  with  a  forceps. 
It  is  this  weapon  which  gave  it  the  generic  name  of  forfi - 
cula  ;  and  has,  in  many  eyes,  rendered  its  appearance  for¬ 
midable  ;  though  in  reality  the  part  is  too  feeble  to  in- 
flift  a  pinch,  which  many  dread.  The  idea  alfo  of  its 
introducing  itfelf  into  the  human  ear,  and  of  caufing 
great  pain,  and  even  death,  is  equally  unfounded,  if 
this  were  among  its  natural  habits,  it  would  alfo  infeft  the 
ears  of  brute  animals;  a  Jthing  wholly  unheard  of.  No¬ 
thing,  in  faff,  is  fo  repugnant  to  its  habits  as  that  gluti¬ 
nous  matter  which  the  ear  fupplies,  and  which  would  be 
a  great  impediment  to  the-  freedom  of  its  motions.  In 
the  fummer  encampments  a  few  years  fince,  feveral  regi¬ 
ments  were  afligned  fome  ground  on  the  downs  near  Win- 
chefter  which  fwarmed  with  thefe  infedts.  During  the 
whole  feafon  only  a  (ingle  inftance  occurred  of  an  earwig’s 
getting  into  the  human  ear.  One  foldier  met  with  the 
accident  of  an  earwig’s  falling  into  his  ear  from  the  top 
of  the  tent  in  which  he  lay  afleep  ;  but  even  this  occa- 
(ioned  him  no  great  inconvenience  ;  the  infedt  could 
make  but  little  way,  and  was  at  once  killed  by  pouring 
a  little  oil  into  the  ear,  and  extradited  by  fyringing  vvit.i 
warm  water.  2 
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There  are  eighteen  fpecies  of  forficnla  now  known, 
diftinguifhed  by  the  following  appellations  :  1.  Forficula 
auricularia :  dark  chefnut ;  forceps  curved,  toothed  at 
the  bafe  ;  antennae  with  fourteen  joints.  This  is  the 
common  earwig,  found  in  old  walls,  ripe  fruit,  and  de¬ 
cayed  wood.  A  correct  figure  of  it  is  given  in  the  plate 
of  Flustra,  at  fig.  ii.  The  larva  differs  but  little  from 
the  perfect  infect,  and  runs  with  great  agility.  This, 
and  the  minor ,  are  the  only  fpecies  found  in  England. 

2.  Forficula  gigantea  ;  the  larged  fpecies  known  :  pale, 
variegated  above  with  black  ;  tail  two-toothed  ;  forceps 
extended,  one-toothed.  Inhabits  Europe.  Antennae  of 
many  joints  ;  eyes  black  ;  (hield  flat  fquare,  the  edge 
and  dorfal  line  black ;  abdomen  black,  the  lad  fegment 
pale,  with  two  drong  brown  teeth  ;  forceps  pale,  the 
tooth  and  tip  brown. — A  correct  figure  of  this  is  given 
in  the  plate  of  Flustra,  at  fig.  12. 

3.  Forficula  bipundtata  :  black;  hind  part  of  the  head 
and  legs  rufous  ;  fliells  with  a  white  dot.  Inhabits  Italy. 
Antennx  of  eleven  joints  ;  thorax  edged  with  rufous  ; 
Ihells  palifii  at  the  margin;  abdomen  black;  forceps 
Iharp,  draight. 

4.  Forficula  biguttata  :  black  ;  fliells  with  a  yellow 
fpot  ;  forceps  incurved,  toothed  at  the  bafe  and  in  the 
middle.  Inhabits  Hungary,  Head  dull-rufous,  imma¬ 
culate  ;  thorax  flat,  fquare,  the  outer  edge  yellowifli  ; 
wings  fliort,  yellowifli,  tipt  with  brown;  body  black; 
legs  dull-rufous. 

5.  Forficula  fulvipes  :  black  ;  mouth  ;  fide  of  the  ab¬ 
domen  and  legs  white.  Inhabits  Guinea.  Antennae 
palifli,  of  eleven  joints  ;  head  glabrous,  piceous  ;  thorax 
black,  with  pale  edges  and  dorfal  line  ;  fliells  fmooth, 
the  future  and  margin  at  the  bafe  pale  ;  wings  whitifli 
tipt  with  black  ;  forceps  large,  toothed  within. 

6.  Forficula  albipes  :  black;  thorax  behind,  bafe  of 
the  fliells,  wings  and  legs,  white.  Inhabits  the  South 
American  ifiands.  Antennae  brown ;  head  black  ;  mouth 
pale  ;  abdomen  gloffy  black,  edges  of  the  fegments  pale 
rufous;  forceps  fmall,  black. 

7.  Forficula  minor:  Ihells  tedaceous,  immaculate; 
antennae  of  ten  joints.  Inhabits  Europe.  Antennae 
whitifli  at  the  tip. 

8.  Forficula  pygmxa  :  black  ;  thorax  fquare,  with  a 
pale  edge  ;  antennae  and  legs  tedaceous.  Inhabits  the 
plants  of  Guinea.  Antennae  of  eleven  joints  ;  thorax 
fmooth,  the  lateral  and  hind-margin  yellowifli  ;  fliells 
pale  at  the  outer  margin;  abdomen  black;  forceps  un¬ 
armed. 

9.  'Forficula  fiexuofa :  forceps  flexuous;  fliells  with 
two  yellow  dots.  Inhabits  Cayenne.  Body  brown  ;  for¬ 
ceps  ferruginous  at  the  bafe. 

10.  Forficula  dentata  :  antennae  of  ten  joints;  body 
brown;  edges  of  the  thorax  and  legs  pale;  forceps 
toothed  at  the  bafe.  Inhabits  Madeira.  Antennae  brown, 
the  fird  joint  pane  ;  thorax  flat  margined  ;  end  of  the 
abdomen  four-toothed;  forceps  large  curved,  black,  pale 
at  the  bafe,  and  many  toothed. 

fid  Forficula  annulata:  black;  lad  joint  but  one  of 
the  antennae  and  legs  white.  Inhabits  the  South  Ame¬ 
rican  ifiands.  Antennx  of  thirteen  joints,  black,  the 
fird  and  lad  joint  but  one  white  ;  mouth  whitifh  ;  thorax 
Sat  with  a  whitidi  edge;  forceps  diort,  unarmed;  legs 
pale  ;  thighs  w  ith  a  brown  ring. 

12.  Forficnla  erythrocephala :  black;  head  and  tail 
ferruginous;  fpots  on  the  abdomen  and  legs  yellowifli. 
Inhabits  the  South  American  ifiands.  Eyes  black  ;  tho¬ 
rax  fquare  rufous,  with  two  broad  black  dorfal  lines; 
fiiells  black  with  a  reddifh  edge;  forceps  long,  flightly 
crenate,  ferruginous. 

13.  Forficula  elongata  :  dufky  ;  margin  of  the  thorax, 
fliells,  and  legs,  pale;  forceps  one-toothed  at  the  bafe. 
Inhabits  the  South  American  ifiands.  Antennx  yellow- 
iih  ;  head  ferruginous  ;  thorax  fquare  ;  abdomen  black 
at  the  bafe  and  tip,  the  middle  dull  ferruginous  ;  forceps 
long,  curved,  pale  at  the  bafe  ;  tipt  with  brown. 

14.  Forficula  parallella ;  black ;  edges  of  the  thorax, 
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fliells,  and  legs,  pale;  forceps  draig’nt,  unarmed.  Inha¬ 
bits  Madeira.  Antennx  brown,  of  twelve  joints,  the 
fird  pale  :  forceps  tipt  with  black. 

15.  Forficula  niorio :  deep  black;  antennx  with  a 
white  band.  Inhabits  Otaheite.  Antennx  of  eighteen 
joints,  black,  the  joints  1,  4,  15,  white;  thorax  flat, 
rounded  behind  ;  wings  hyaline,  tipt  with  black  :  forceps 
large,  curved,  with  fmall  denticles  at  the  bafe  ;  legs  fer¬ 
ruginous  at  the  ends. 

1 6.  Forficula  fiavipennis  :  black  ;  fliells  yellowifli  with 
a  black  future.  Inhabits  Senegal.  Head  dull  rufous, 
with  a  black  frontal  fpot;  thorax  margined,  blackifli ; 
body  black  ;  legs  yellow. 

17.  Forficula  pallipes:  forceps  long,  one-toothed; 
body  black  ;  legs  white.  Inhabits  the  South  American 
ifiands.  Antennx  pale;  thorax  fquare,  rounded  behind, 
the  outer  margin  whitidi;  fliells  brown;  wings  white 
with  a  brown  line  at  the  tip  ;  forceps  nearly  as  long  as  the 
abdomen,  ferruginous  tipt  with  black. 

18.  Forficula  livida:  livid,  very  minute;  forceps 
toothed,  when  examined  by  a  lens.  Inhabits  Europe. 

FORGAB'ULUM,  or  Forgav'el,  f.  inlaw;  a  quit 
rent  ;  a  fmall  referved  rent  in  money. 

FORGA'VE,  the  preterite  of  forgive. 

FORGE,  f.  [forge,  Fr.]  The  place  where  iron  is 
beaten  into  form.  In  common  language  we  ufe  forge-  for 
large  work,  and fmithcry. for  fmall  ;  but  in  books  the  dif- 
tinction  is  not  always  kept : 

Now  behold 

In  the  quick  forge  and  working-houfe  of  thought, 

How  London  doth  pour  out  her  citizens.  SkakeJ'peare. 
Place  where  anything  is  made  or  fliaped. — From  no  other 
forge  hath  proceeded  a  drange  conceit,  that  to  ferve  God 
with  any  fet  form  of  common  prayer  is  fuperditious. 
Hooker. — Manufacture  of  metalline  bodies  ;  the  a£t  of 
working. — In  the  greater  bodies  the  forge  was  eafy,  the 
matter  being  duCtile  and  fequacious  and  obedient  to  the 
Broke  of  the  artificer,  and  apt  to  be  drawn,  formed,  and 
moulded.  Bacon. 

To  FORGE,  v.  a.  [forger,  old  French.]  To  form  by 
the  hammer;  to  beat  into  diape  : 

Tiger  with  tiger,  bear  with  bear,  you’U  find 
In  leagues  oftenfive  and  defendve  join’d  ; 

But  lawlefs  man  the  anvil  dares  profane, 

And  forge  that  dee!  by  which  a  man  is  Bain, 

Which  earth  at  fir'd  for  plough-fhares  did  afford, 

Nor  yet  the  fmith  had  learn’d  to  form  a  fword.  Tate. 

To  make  by  any  means. — Thofe  names  that  the  fchools 
forged,  and  put  into  the  mouths  of  fchclars,  could  never 
get  admittance  into  common  ufe,  or  obtain  the  licence  of 
public  approbation.  Locke. 

He  was  a  kind  of  nothing,  titlelefs, 

’Till  he  had  forg’d  liimfelf  a  name  i’  th’  fire 
Of  burning  Rome.  Shakefpearc . 

To  counterfeit  ;  to  falfi'fy  : 

Were  I  king, 

I  diould  cut  off  the  nobles  for- their  lands.; 

For  my  more  having  would  be  but  as  lauce 
To  make  me  hunger  more,  that  I  diould/crge 
Quarrels  unjuB  againd  the  good  and  loyal, 

Dedroying  them  for  wealth.  SJiakefpeare . 

To  Forge  over,  a  fea  term,  to  force  a  ved'el  over  a flioal 
by  crowding  a  quantity  of  fail. 

FOR'GER,/.  One  who  makes  or  forms.  One  who 
counterfeits  any  thing  ;  a  falfifier. — No  forger  of  lies  wil¬ 
lingly  and  wittingly  uimiflies  out  the  means  of  his  own 
detection.  Weft. 

FOR'GERYjyi  The  crime  of  falfification  : 

Has  your  king  married  the  Lady  Gray  ? 

And  now,  to  footh  your  forgery  and  his. 

Sends  me  a  paper  to  perfuade  me  patience.  Shakefpeare. 

Smith’s  work:  fabrication  ;  the  aft  of  the  forge  ; 
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He  ran  on  embattled  armies  clad  in  iron, 

And  weaponlefs  himfelf. 

Made  arms  ridiculous,  ulelefs  the  forgery 
Of  brazen  ffiield  and  fpear,  the  hammer’d  iCuirafs, 
Chalybean  temper’d  fteel,  and  frock  of  mail 
Adamantean  proof.  Milton. 

FOR'GERY,  /.  in  law,  the  fraudulent  making  or  al¬ 
teration  of  any  deed,  writing,  inftrument,  regifter,  ftamp, 
See.  to  the  prejudice  of  another  man’s  tight.  An  offence 
punifltable,  according  to  its  circumftances,  by  fine,  im- 
prifonment,  pillory,  tranfportation,  and  death.  By  5  Eliz. 
c.  14,  to  forge  or  make,  or  knowingly  to  publish  or  give 
in  evidence,  any  forged  deed,  court-roll,  or  will,  with 
intent  to  afleft  the  right  of  real  property,  either  freehold 
or  copyhold,  is  punifhed  by  a  forfeiture  to  the  party 
grieved,  of  double  cods  and  damages;  by  the  offender’s 
Handing  in  the  pillory,  and  having  both  his  ears  cut  off, 
and  liis  nofti  ils  flit  and  feared;  by  forfeiture  to  the  crown 
of  the  profits  of  his  lands,  and  by  perpetual  imprifon- 
ruent.  For  any  forgery  relating  to  a  term  of  years,  or 
annuity,  bond,  obligation,  acquittance,  releafe  or  dif- 
charge  of  any  debt  or  demand  of  any  perfonal  chattels, 
the  fame  forfeiture  is  given  to  the  party  grieved,  and  on 
the  offender  is  inflifted  the  pillory,  lofsof  one  ear,  and  a 
year’s  imprifonment.  The  fecond  offence,  in  both  cafes, 
is  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Betides  this  general  aft,  a  multitude  of  others,  fince  the 
revolution,  when  paper  credit  was  firfi  eftablifhed,  have 
inflifted  capital  punifliment  on  the  following  fpecies  of 
forgery,  viz. — The  forging,  altering,  or  uttering,  as  true 
when  forged,  any  Bank-notes,  bills,  or  other  fecurities; 
by  8  &  9  Will.  III.  c.  20.  nGeo.  I.c.  9.  1 2  Geo.  I .  c.  32. 
15  Geo.  II. -c.  13.  13  Geo.  III.  c.  79.  See  the  article 
Bill  of  Exchange,  vol.  iii.  p.  29-37 . — Exchequer- 
bills;  by  the  feveral  afts  for  i filling  them. — South-lea 
bonds  ;  by  9  Anne,  c.  21.  6  Geo.  I.  cc.  4,  1 1 .  12  Geo.  R 
c.  32. — Lottery  tickets  or  orders  :  by  the  feveral  lottery- 
afts. — Army  or  navy  debentures,  by  .?  Geo.  I .  c.  14. 
9  Geo.  I.c.  5. — Eaft  India  bonds,  by  1 2  Geo.  I.  c.  32. — 
Writings  under  the  feal  of  the  London  or  R.oyal  Exchange 
Affuranc'e,  by  6 Geo.  I.c.  18;  and  of  other  corporations 
by  the  fiatutes  eflablifhing  them. — Of  the  hand-writing 
of  the  receiver  of  tile  pras-fines,  by  32  Geo.  II.  c.  14;  or 
of  the  accountant-general  and  other  officers  of  the  court 
of  chancery. — Of  a  letter  of  attorney  or  other  power  to 
receive  or  transfer  flock  or  annuities  ;  or  transfers  and  di¬ 
vidend-warrants  ;  and  on  the  perfonating  a  proprietor 
thereof  to  receive  or  transfer  fuch  funds  or  dividends. 
$  Geo.  I.c- 22.  ()Geo.  I.  12.  31  Geo.  1 1.  c.  22.  3  3  Gi-o-  III. 
c.  30. — Alfo  on  the  perfonating  or  procuring  to  be  per- 
fonated  any  feaman  or  perfon  entitled  to  wages,  prize- 
money,  &c.  for  perjury  in  obtaining  probate  or  adminif- 
tration  to  receive  fuch  wages,  &c.  and  the  forging,  pro¬ 
curing  to  be  forged,  or  publilhing,  a  forged  feaman’s  will 
and  power.  31  Geo.  II.  c.  10.  9 Geo.  II I.  c.  30.  326^0.  III. 
c.  34. — To  which  may  be  added  counterfeiting  Mediter¬ 
ranean  paffes  from  the  admiralty.  4  Geo.  II. c.  ■  8. — The 
forging  or  imitating  damps,  to  defraud  the  public  reve¬ 
nue  ;  by  the  feveral  ftamp  afts;  [the  re-ufing  them  is 
made  fingle  felony  by  12  Geo.  III.  c.48,  puniffiable  with 
leven  years  tranfportation.] — Forging  of  any  marriage  re- 
gifler  or  licence,  by  26  Geo.  II.  c.  33. — Counterfeiting 
or  removing  ftamp  or  mark  on  plate,  by  24Geo.  Ill.c. 
53.  [A  fimilar  offence  is  puniffiable  with  14  years  tranf- 
portation  by  13  Geo.  III.  cc.  52,  59.] — Forging  the  frank 
on  a  general  poft  letter.  24  Geo.  III.  c.  37. 

Belides  thefe  there  are  certain  general  laws  with  regard 
to  forgery.  By  2  Geo.  II.  c.  25,  the  firfi:  offence  in  for¬ 
ging  or  procuring  to  be  forged,  afting  or  affifting  therein, 
or  uttering  or  publifhing  as  true  any  forged  deed,  will, 
bond,  bill  of  exchange,  promiffory  note,  and  indorfe- 
ment  or  affignment  of  fuch  bill  or  note,  or  any  acquit¬ 
tance  or  receipt  for  money  or  goods,  with  an  intention  to 
defraud  tiny  perfon;  (or  corporation,  by  31  Geo.  II.  c. 
32.)  is  made  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.— And  by 
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7  Geo.  II.  c.  22.  18  Geo.  III.  c.  18,  it  is  equally  penal  to 
forge  or  caufe  to  be  forged,  or  uttered  as  true,  a  counter¬ 
feit  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  or  the  number  or 
principal  fum  of  any  accountable  receipt,  for  any  note, 
bill,  or  other  fee  unity  for  money,  or  any  warrant  or  order 
for  payment  of  money,  or  delivery  of  goods.  By  the 
above,  and  a  number  of  other  general  and  fpecia!  provi- 
fions,  there  is  now  hardly  a  cafe  poffible  to  be  conceived 
w  herein  forgery  that  tends  to  defraud,  whether  in  the  name 
of  a  real  or  fictitious  perfon,  is  not  made  a  capital  crime. 
A  deed  forged  in  the  name  of  a  perfon  who  never  had 
exiftencc  is  within  2  Geo.  II. <^35.  for  the  ftatute  doth 
not  ule  the  words  the  deed  of  any  perfon,  or  the  deed  of 
another,  or  any  words  of  like  import,  but  any  deed . 
Lord  Coke’s  deferiptipn  of  forgery  (3  Injl.  169,)  ‘‘When 
the  aft  is  done  in  the  name  of  another  perfon  ;  ”  is  appa¬ 
rently  too  narrow,  and  only  takes  in  that  fpecies  of  for¬ 
gery  which  is  1110ft  commonly  praftifed  ;  but  there  are 
many  other  fpecies  of  forgery  which  will  not  come  with¬ 
in  the  letter  of  that  defcription.  Fojl.  116.  There  can 
be  no  forgery  where  none  can  be  prejudiced  by  it  but  the 
perfon  doing  it.  1  Salk.  375. 

Forgery  by  the  common  law  extends  to  falfe  and  frau¬ 
dulent  making  or  altering  of  a  deed  or  writing,  whether 
it  be  a  matter  of  record,  in  which  teems  to  be  included  a 
parifh  regifter;  which  is  puniffiable  by  fine,  imprifon- 
ment,  and  corporal  punithment,  at  the  diferetion  of  the 
court;  or  any  other  writing,  deed,  or  will.  %lnjl.  i6g0 
1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  70.  Not  only  where  one  makes  a  falfe 
deed  ;  but  where  a  fraudulent  alteration  is  made  of  true 
deed  in  a  material  part  of  it,  as  by  making  a  leafe  of  the 
manor  of  Dale,  and  it  appears  to  be  a  leafe  of  the  manor 
of  Sale,  by  changing  the  letter  D.  into  an  S.  or  by  alter¬ 
ing  a  bond,  &c.  for  500I.  exprelfed  in  figures,  to  5000I. 
by  adding  a  new  cipher,  thefe  are  forgery  :  fo  it  is}  if  one 
finding  another’s  name  at  the  bottom  of  a  letter,  atacon- 
fiderable  diftance  from  the  other  writing,  caufes  the  let¬ 
ter  to  be  cut  off,  and  a  general  releafe  to  be  written  above 
the  name,  &c.  1  Hawk.  P  C.  c.  70. 

Alfo  a  writing  may  be  faid  to  be  forged,  where  one  be¬ 
ing  direfted  to  draw  up  a  will  for  a  fick  perfon,  doth  in- 
fert  fome  legacies  therein  falfely  of  his  own  head  ;  though 
there  be  no  forgery  of  the  hand  or  feal  ;  for  the  crime  of 
forgery  confifts  as  well  in  endeavouring  to  give  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  truth  to  a  mere  falfity,  as  in  counterfeiting  a  man’s 
hand,  &c.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  70.  3  Injl.  170.  But  a  perfon 
cannot  regularly  be  guilty  of  forgery  by  an  aft  of  omiffion  ; 
as  by  omitting  a  legacy  out  of  a  will,  which  he  is  direfted 
to  draw  for  another:  though  it  has  been  held,  that,  if 
the  wilful  omiffion  of  a  bequeft  to  one  caufe  a  material 
alteration  in  the  limitation  of  an  eftate  to  another,  as  if 
the  divifor  direfts  a  gift  for  life  to  one  man,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  to  another  in  fee,  and  the  writer  omit  the  eftate 
for  life,  fo  that  he  in  remainder  hath  a  prefent  eftate  upon 
the  death  of  the  devifor,  not  intended  to  pafs,  this  is  for¬ 
gery.  Noy  118.  Moor  760.  If  a  feoffment  be  made  of  land, 
and  livery  and  feifin  is  not  indorfed  when  the  deed  is  de¬ 
livered,  and  afterwards  on  felling  the  land  for  a  valuable 
confideration  to  another,  livery  is  indorfed  upon  the  firfi: 
deed  ;  this  hath  been  adjudged  forgery  both  in  the  feoffer 
and  feoffee  ;  becaule  it  was  done  to  deceive  an  honeft  pur- 
chafer.  Moor66 5.  And  when  a  perfon  knowingly  falfi- 
fies  the  date  of  a  fecond  conveyance,  which  he  had  no 
power  to  make,  in  order  to  deceive  a  purchafer,  &c.  he  is 
laid  to  be  guilty  of  forgery.  3/72/2.169.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  70. 

It  feems  to  be  no  way  material,  whether  a  forged  in¬ 
ftrument  be  made  in  fuch  manner,  that  if  it  were  in  truth 
inch  as  it  is  counterfeited  for,  it  would  be  of  validity  or 
not.  1  Sid.  142.  The  counterfeiting  writings  of  an  infe¬ 
rior  nature,  as  letteis  and  fuch  like,  it  hath  been  faid,  is 
not  properly  forgery  ;  but  tlie  deceit  is  puniffiable. — But 
in  the  cafe  of  John  Ward,  of  Hackney,  it  was  determined 
that  to  forge  a  releafe  or  acquittance  for  tlie  delivery  of 
goods,  although  not  under  feal,  was  forgery  at  common 
law.  Barn.K,  B.  jo,  Ld.  Raym,  737  ;  Stra.  747. 
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Where  there  is  a  penalty'  in  an  obligation,  the  party 
grieved  by  a  forged  releafe  thereof,  (hall  recover  dou¬ 
ble  the  penalty  as  damages,  and  not  double  the  debt 
appearing  in  the  condition.  3/7/?.  172.  If  a  perfon  is  in¬ 
formed  by  another  that  a  deed  is  forged,  if  he  afterwards 
publilhes  it  as  true,  he  is  within  the  danger  of  the  fta- 
tute.  3  /«/?.  171.  The  king  may  pardon  the  corporal  pu- 
nilhment  of  forgery  which  tends  to  common  example  ; 
but  the  plaintiff  cannot  releafe  it  :  if  the  plaintiff  releafe 
or  difcharge  t he  judgment  or  execution,  it  lhall  only  dif- 
charge  the  cods  and  damages;  and  the  judges  fliall  pro¬ 
ceed  to  judgment  upon  the  refidue  of  the  pains,  and  award 
execution  upon  the  fame.  5  Rep.  50. 

A  perfon  convicted  of  forgery,  and  adjudged  to  the 
pillory,  whereby  he  becomes  infamous,  is  not  allowed  to 
be  a  witnefs  ;  but  fuch  conviction  is  a  good  exception  to 
his  evidence.  And  one.convidted  of  this  crime,  may  be 
challenged  on  a  jury,  fo  as  to  be  incapable  to  ferve  as  a 
juror;  and  it  hath  been  holden,  that  exceptions  to  per- 
fons  found  guilty  of  perjury  or  forgery,  as  well  as  felony, 
&c.  are  not  falved  by  a  pardon.  2 Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  43. 

FOR'GES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Seine,  and  chief  place  of  canton,  in  the  diltridt  of 
Gournay  ;  celebrated  for  its  medicinal  fprings:  five  pofts 
and  a  half  north-eaft  of  Rouen,. 

To  FORGE'T,  v.cu  pret  .forgot;  part,  forgotten,  or 
forgot ;  [popigyran.  Sax.  vngeten,  Dut.] — To  lofe  me. 
mory  of ;  to  let  go  from  the  remembrance. — Forget  not 
thy  friend  in  thy  mind,  and  be  not  unmindful  of  him  in 
thy  riches.  Ecclef.  xxxvii.  6. 

That  is  not  forgot 

Which  ne’er  I  did  remember;  to  my  knowledge, 

I  never  in  my  life  did  look  on  him.  Shakefpeare. 

Not  to  attend  ;  to  neglect. — Can  a  woman  forget  her  fuck¬ 
ing  child  1  Yea,  they  may  forget ;  yet  1  will  not  forget 
thee.  Ifa.  xlix.  13. 

FORGET'FUL,  adj.  Not  retaining  the  memory  of. 
Caufing  oblivion  ;  oblivious  : 

But  when  a  thoufand  rolling  years  are  paft, 

So  long  their  puniihments  and  penance  laft, 

Whole  droves  of  minds  are  by  the  driving  god 
Compell’d  to  drink  the  deep  Lethean  flood, 

In  large  forgetful  draughts  to  fteep  the  cares 
Of  their  palt  labours,  and  their  irklome  years.  Dryden. 
Inattentive;  negligent;  neglectful;  carelefs. — Be  not 
forgetful  to  entertain  ftrangers.  Iieb.  xiii.  2. 

I,  in  fa£t,  a  real  intereft  have, 

Which  to  my  own  advantage  I  would  fave  ; 

And,  with  the  ufual  courtier’s  trick,  intend 

To  ferve  my  felf,  forgetful  of  my  friend.  Prior. 

FORGET'FULNESS,  f.  Oblivion;  ceffation  to  re¬ 
member;  lofs  of  memory.— Steep  my  fenles  in  forgetful- 
nefs!  Shakefpeare. 

All  birds  and  beafts  be  hu  (It’d  ;  deep  (teals  away 
The  wild  defires  of  men  and  toffs  of  day  ; 

And  bring’s,  defeending,  through  the  filent  air, 

A  fweet  Jorgetfulnefs  of  human  care.  Pope, 

Negligence;  negleCt ;  inattention. — The  church  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  grievoufly  charged  with  Jorgetfulnefs  of  her  duty. 
Hooker.  ,  ' 

FOR'GETIVE,  adj.  That  may  forge  or  produce.  A 
word  peculiar  io  Shakefpeare. — Good  (herrie  lack  afeends 
me  into  the  brain,  dries  me  there  all  the  foolifh  dull  va¬ 
pours,  makes  it  apprehenfive,  quick,  forgetive,  full  of 
nimble  (hapes,  which,  delivered  to  the  voice,  becomes 
excellent  wit.  Shakefpeare. 

FORGET'TER,  J',  One  that  forgets.  A  carelefs 
perfon. 

FOR'GIA,  f.  In  old  records,  a  fmithery,  a  fmith’s 
forge. 

To  FORGI'VE,  v.a.  [popgipan,  Sax.]  To  pardon 
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a  perfon  ;  not  to  punifli. — Then  heaven  forgwe  hlm  too  I 
Shakefpeare. — To  pardon  a  crime. — The  people  that  dwell 
therein  (hall  be  forgiven  their  iniquity.  Ifa.  xxx-iii.  24. 

If  prayers 

Could  alter  high  decrees,  I  to  that  place 
Would  fpeed  before  thee,  and  be  louder  heard, 

That  on  my  head  all  might  be  vifited, 

Thy  frailty  and  infirmer  fex  forgiven, 

To  me  committed,  and  by  me  expos’d.  Milton. 

To  remit  ;  not  to  exa£t  debt  or  penalty. — The  lord  of 
that  lervant  was  moved  with  companion,  loofed  him,  and, 
forgave  him  the  debt.  Mat.  xviii.  27. 

FORGI'VENESS,  f.  [pop.gipemmype,  Sax.] — The 
a6t  of  forgiving. — To  the  Lord  our  God  belong  mercies 
and  forgivcnefj'es.  Daniel.  Pardon  of  an  offender. — Thou 
haft  promifed  repentance  and  forgivenefs  to  them  that  have 
finned  againft  thee.  Prayer  of  Mary. 

Forgivenefs  to  the  injur’d  does  belong  ; 

But  they  ne’er  pardon  who  commit  the  wrong.  Dryden. 

Pardon  of  an  offence, — God  has  certainly  promifed  for¬ 
givenefs  of  fin  to  every  one  who  repents.  South. — Tender- 
nefs  ;  willingnefs  to  pardon. — Here  are  introduced  more 
heroic  principles  of  meeknefs,  J'orgivenefs ,  bounty,  and 
magnanimity,  than  all  the  learning  of  the  heathens  could 
invent.  Spratt. 

Mercy  above  did  hourly  plead 
For  her  refemblance  here  below  ; 

And  mild  forgivenefs  intercede 
To  (top  the  coming  blow.  Dryden, 

Remiflion  of  a  fine,  penalty,  or  debt. 

FORGI'VER,  f.  One  who  pardons. 

To  FORGO',  v.  a.  See  to  Forego.  Forgo  is  the  con- 
ffant  orthography  in  Spenfer ,  where  it  once  bears  a  parti¬ 
cular  fignification  of  lofe  : 

Strongly  either  flrooke, 

And  broke  their  fpeares  ;  yet  neither  has forgon 

His  horfe’s  back.  Fairy  Queen. 

FORGO' T,  or  Forg  otten,  part.  paff.  of  forget.  Not 
remembered. — This  fong  (hall  not  be  forgotten.  Dent. 
xxxi.  21 . 

The  foft  ideas  of  the  chearful  note, 

Lightly  receiv’d,  were  ca.f\\y  forgot.  Prior. 

To  FORHA'IL,  v.  a.  Probably  for  forhaul.  To  har- 
rafs ;  tear ;  torment.  An  old  word  : 

All  this  long  tale, 

Nought  eafeth  the  care  that  doth  me  forhail.  Spenfer. 

To  FORHE'ND,  v.  a.  [  for  and  henbe,  Sax.  prehen. - 
dere .  ]  To  lay  hold  on  : 

Like  as  a  feareful  dove,  which  through  the  raine 
Of  the  wide  ayre  her  way  does  cut  amaine, 

Having  farre  off  efpyde  a  taffel  gent, 

Which  after  her  his  nimble  winges  doth  ftraine, 

Doubleth  her  haft  for  feare  to  be  for-hent.  Spenfer. 

FORIA'NI,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica:  four  miles 
fouth  of  Jlaftia. 

FORl'CULUS,  in  heathen  mythology,  a  kind  of  in¬ 
ferior  deity  who  was  (up  poled  to  have  the  guardianfliip 
of  the  door. 

FORI  SF  A  Mi'Ll  ATED,  adj.  [a  term  in  civil  law, 
from  forts  and  familia ,  Lat.]  Put  in  poffeflion  of  land  in  a 
father’s  life-time. — Provided  the  eldeft  fon  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  a  provifion  in  lands  from  his  father  (or,  as  the 
civil  law  would  call  it,  had  not  been  forisfamiliated)  in 
his  life-time.  Blackfone. 

FORK  J.  { furca ,  Hot  .for  ch,  Welfh;  fourche,  Fr.]  An 
inftrument  divided  at  the  end  into  two  or  more  points  or 
prongs,  ufed  on  many  occafions.  The  table  fork  feenis 
not  to  have  come  into  ufe  in  England  till  the  reign  of 
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James  I. — I  dine  with  forks  that  have  but  two  prongs. 

Swift. 

At  Midfummer  down  with  the  brambles  and  brakes 
And  after  abroad  with  thy  forks  and  thy  rakes.  Tujler. 

It  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the  point  of  an  arrow  : 

The  bow  is  bent  and  drawn  :  make  from  the  (haft. 

— Let  it  fall  rather,  though  the  fork  invade 

The  region  of  my  heart  Shakefpeare. 

A  point. — Several  are  amazed  at  the  wifdom  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  that  reprefented  a  thunderbolt  with  three  forks , 
fince  nothing  could  have  better  explained  its  triple  qua¬ 
lity  of  piercing,  burning,  and  melting.  Addifon. 

To  FORK.,  v.  n.  To  (hoot  into  blades,  as  corn  does 
out  of  the  ground. — The  corn  beginneth  to  fork.  Mortimer. 

FOR'KED,  adj.  Opening  into  two  or  more  parts. — 
Naked  he  was,  for  all  the  world,  like  a  forked  radifh,  with 
a  head  fantaftically  carved  upon  it  with  a  knife.  Shakefpeare. 
Ye  dragons,  whofe  contagious  breath 
Peoples  the  dark  retreats  of  death, 

Change  your  fierce  hilling  into  joyful  fong, 

And  praife  your  maker  with  your  forked  tongue.  Hof  common  m 

FORKED  HEAD,  a  cape  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the 
illand  of  Cape  Breton.  Lat.  45.  42.  N.  Ion.  60.  4,  W. 
Greenwich. 

FOR'KEDLY,  adv.  In  a  forked  form. 
FOR'KEDNESS,  f.  The  quality  of  opening  into  two 
parts  or  more. 

FORK'HEAD,y.  Point  of  an  arrow: 

Tt  feizing,  no  way  enter  might ; 

But  back  refounding,  left  the forkhead'kzzn, 

Eftfoon  it  fled  away,  and  might  no  where  be  feen.  Spenfer. 

FOR'KY,  adj.  Forked  ;  furcated  ;  opening  into  two 
parts : 

The  fmiling  infant  in  his  hand  (hall  take 
The  crefted  bafililk  and  fpeckled  fnake  ; 

Pleas’d  the  green  luftre  of  the  fcales  furvey, 

And  with  their  forky  tongue  and  pointlefs  (ting  (hall  play. 

Pope. 

FORLA'NA,y  [Italian.]  A  flow  kind  of  jig,  a  dance 
otherwife  called  ftarella. 

To  FORLE'ND,  v.  a.  To  refign  : 

But  Timias,  the  prince’s  gentle  fquyre. 

That  ladie’s  love  unto  his  lord  forlent.  Spenfer. 

FOR'LER  LAND,  f  Land  in  the  bifliopric  of  Here¬ 
ford  granted  or  leafed  dam  cpifcopus  in  epifcopatu  feterit,  10 
as  the  fucceflor  might  have  the  fame  for  his  prefent  re¬ 
venue  :  this  cuftom  has  been  long  fince  difufed,  and  the 
land  thus  formerly  granted  is  now  let  by  leafe  as  other 
lands*  though  it  dill  retains  the  name  by  which  it  was  an¬ 
ciently  known. 

FORLAZ'ZO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  province  of  Bari  :  eleven  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Teramo. 

FOR'LI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  (late  of  the  church, 
and  province  of  Romagna;  the  fee  of  a  bifliop,  fuffragan 
of  Ravenna  :  it  contains  ten  churches,  and  twenty-three 
convents  :  twelve  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Ravenna, 
and  thirty-eight  fouth-eafi  of  Bologna. 

FORLIMPO'POLI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  date  of  the 
church,  and  province  of  Romagna  ;  formerly  a  conlider- 
able  town,  and  fee  of  a  bifliop,  but  ruined,  in  1360,  by 
the  cardinal  of  Burgundy  :  four  miles  eaft  of  Forli. 

FORLO'RE,  [the  pret.  and  part,  of  the  Saxon  popileo- 
yten,  in  Dutch  verloren .]  Delerted  ;  forfook;  forfaken. 
ObJ'olete  : 

Such  as  Diana  by  the  fandy  fliore 
Of  fwift  Eurotas,  or  on  Cynthus’  green, 

Where  all  the  nymphs  have  her  forlore.  Spenfer. 

Thus  fell  the  trees,  with  noife  the  deferts  roar  ; 

The  beads  their  caves,  the  birds  their  nefts forelore.  Fairfax, 


FORLO'RN,  adj.  [poplojien,  from  popleopan,  Sax. 
verloren ,  Dot  ]  Deferted ;  deftitute;  forfaken;  wretch¬ 
ed  ;  helplefs ;  folitary. — Philomel  laments/or/or/z.  Fenton, 
As  fome  fad  turtle  his  loft  love  deplores, 

Thus,  far  from  Delia,  to  the  winds  I  mourn  ; 

Alike  unheard,  unpity’d,  and  forlorn.  Pope. 

Tell  me,  good  Hobinol,  what  gars  thee  greet  ? 

What  ?  hath  fome  wolf  thy  tender  lambs  ytorn  ? 

Or  is  thy  bagpipe  broke,  that  founds  fo  fweet  ? 

Or  art  thou  of  thy  loved  lafs  forlorn.?  Spenfer. 

Taken  away.  This  fenfe  fliews  that  it  is  the  participle 
of  an  active  verb,  now  loft  : 


What  is  become  of  great  Aerates’  fon  1 
Or  where  hath  he  hung  up  his  mortal  blade, 

That  hath  fo  many  haughty  conquefts  won  >. 

Is  all  his  force  forlorn ,  and  all  his  glory  done  ?  Spenfer. 
Small  ;  defpicable  ;  in  a  ludicrous  fenfe.  —He  was  fo  for¬ 
lorn,  tliat  his  dimenfions  to  any  thick  fight  were  invinci¬ 
ble.  Shakefpeare. 

FORLO'RN,  f.  A  left,  folitary,  forfaken,  man  : 


Henry 

Is  of  a  king  become  a  banifh’d  man, 

And  forc’d  to  live  in  Scotland  a  forlorn.  Shakefpeare. 

Forlorn  hope,  the  foldiers  who  are  fent  firft  to  the 
attack,  and  therefore  doomed  to  perifli : 

Critics  in  plume, 

Who  lolling  on  our  foremoft  benches  fit, 

And  (till  charge  firft,  the  true  forlorn  of  wit.  Dryden. 


FORLORN  I'SLAND,  an  ifland  on  the  eaftern  coafi 
of  South  America,  fometimes  called  Loft  ifland,  at  the 
diftance  of  a  league  and  a  half  to  the  eaft  from  Boot  ifland, 
Thefe  iflands  are  fituated  to  the  north  of  Cajana  or  Cay¬ 
enne.  The  Forlorn  ifland  is  now  only  a  vaft  rock,  though 
it  was  formerly  a  large  ifland,  of  which  the  greateft  part 
is  funk  into  the  fea  and  loft. 

FORLORN'NESS,  f.  Deftitution  ;  mifery  ;  folitude: 
—Men  difpleafed  God,  and  confequently  forfeited  all 
right  to  happinefs  ;  even  whilft  they  compleated  the  for- 
lornnefs  of  their  condition  by  the  lethargy  of  not  being 
fenlible  of  it .  Boyle. 

FORLORN'LY,  adv.  In  a  forlorn  manner.  Scott. 

To  FORLY'E,  v.  n.  To  lye  before  : 

Knit  with  a  golden  baldric,  which  forlay 
Athwart  her  fnowy  bread,  and  did  divide 

Her  dainty  paps,  which,  like  young  fruit  in  May, 

Now  little  ’gan  to  fvvell  ;  and  being  ty’d 

Through  her  thin  weed,  their  places  only  fignifi’d.  Spenfer. 

FORM,  f.  \_forma ,  Lat.  forme,  Fr.]  The  external  fi¬ 
gure  or  appearance  of  anything;  reprefentation  ;  fliape. 
It  flood  dill;  but  I  could  not  dilcern  the  form  thereof.  Job. 

Matter,  as  wife  logicians  fay, 

Cannot  without  a  form  fubfift  ; 

And  form,  fay  I  as  well  as  they, 

Muft  fail,  if  matter  brings  no  grift.  Swift. 

Being,  as  modified  by  a  particular  fliape  : 

Here  toils  and  death,  and  death’s  half-brother,  deep, 
Forms  terrible  to  view,  their  (entry  keep  ; 

With  anxious  pleafures  of  a  guilty  mind, 

Deep  frauds  before,  and  open  force  behind.  Dryden. 


Particular  model  or  modification — He  that  will  look  into 
many  parts  of  Afia  and  America  will  find  men  reafon  there 
perhaps  as  acutely  as  himfelf,  who  yet  never  heard  of  a 
fyllogifm,  nor  can  reduce  any  one  argument  to  thofe 
forms.  Locke. — Beauty;  elegance  of  appearance. — He  hath 
no  form  nor  comelinefs.  If  a.  liii.  2. — Regularity  ;  me¬ 
thod ;  order: 

What  he  fpoke,  though  it  lack’d  form  a  little, 

Was  not  like  madnefs.  Shakefpeare. 

External  appearance  without  the  effential  qualities; 
empty  (how  ; 
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Then  thofc  whom  form  of  laws 
Condemn’d  to  die,  when  traitors  judg’d  their  caufe.  Dryden, 
Ceremony  ;  external  rites. — Their  general  ufed,  in  all  dif- 
patches  made  by  himfelf,  to  obferve  all  decency  in  their 
forms.  Clarendon. 

How  am  I  to  interpret,  Hr,  this  vifit  ? 

Is  it  a  compliment  of  form ,  or  love  ?  Phillips. 

Stated  method  ;  eftablifhed  practice  ;  ritual  and  preferib- 
ed  mode. — -Nor  are  confiant/oras  of  prayer  more  likely  to 
flat  and  hinder  the  fpirit  of  prayer  and  devotion,  than  un¬ 
premeditated  and  confufed  variety  to  diftraft  and  lofe  it. 
King  Charles. 

Nor  feek  to  know 

Their  procefs,  or  the  forms  of  law  below,  Dryden'. 

Form  is  the  eflential,  fpecifical,  or  diftinguifiiing,  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  matter  of  which  any  thing  is  compofed,  fo 
as  thereby  to  give  it  fuch  a  peculiar  manner  of  exigence. 
Harris. — In  definitions,  whether  they  be  framed  larger  to 
augment,  or  drifter  to  abridge,  the  number  of  facraments, 
we  find  grace  exprefsly  mentioned  as  their  true  eflential 
form ,  and  elements  as  the  matter  whereunto  that  form  did 
adjoin  itfelf.  Hooker. — A  formal  caufe  ;  that  which  gives 
eflence. — They  inferred,  if  the  world  were  a  living  crea¬ 
ture,  it  had  a  foul  and  fpirit,  by  which  they  did  not  in¬ 
tend  God,  for  they  did  admit  of  a  deity  befides,  but  only 
the  foul  or  eflential  form  of  the  univerfe.  Bacon. 

[Pronounced  form.]  A  long  feat. — If  a  chair  be  defined  a 
feat  for  a  Angle  perfon  with  a  back  belonging  to  it,  then 
a  flool  is  a  feat  for  a  (ingle  perfon  without  a  back ;  and  a 
form  is  a  feat  for  feveral  perfons  without  a  back.  Watts. 
— A  clafs  :  a  rank  of  fludents. — It  will  be  neceffary  to  fee 
and  examine  thofe  works  which  have  given  fo  great  a  re¬ 
putation  to  the  maflers  of  the  firfi  form ,  Dryden.—  The 
feat  or  bed  of  a  hare  : 

Have  you  obferv’d  a  fitting  hare, 

Lift’ning,  and  fearful  of  the  llorm 

Of  horns  and  hounds,  clap  back  her  ear. 

Afraid  to  keep  or  leave  her  form.  Prior. 

To  FORM,  v.  a.  \formo,  Lat.]  To  make  out  of  mate¬ 
rials. — God  formed  man  of  the  duff  of  the  ground.  Gen. 
ii.  7. 

The  liquid  ore  he  drain’d 
Into  fit  molds  prepar’d  ;  from  which  he  form'd 
Firfi  his  own  tools :  then,  what  might  elfe  be  wrought 
Fufil,  or  grav’n  in  metal.  Milton. 

To  model  to  a  particular  fiiape  or  fiate  : 

Creature  in  whom  excell’d 
Whatever  can  to  fight  or  thought  be  form'd, 

Holy,  divine,  good,  amiable,  or  fweet.  Milton. 

To  modify  ;  to  fcheme  ;  to  plan. — Lucretius  taught  him 
not  to  form  his  hero,  to  give  him  piety  or  valour  for  his 
manners.  Dryden. — To  arrange  ;  to  combine  in  any  parti¬ 
cular  manner  :  as,  he  formed  his  troops.  Toadjufi;  to 
fettle. — Our  differences  with  the  Romanifts  are  thus 
f  ormed  into  an  intereft,  and  become  tire  defign  not  of  fingle 
perfons,  but  of  corporations  and  fuccefiions.  Decay  of  Piety. 
—To  contrive  ;  to  coin  : 

He  dies  too  foon  ; 

And  fate,  if  poffible,  muft  be  delay’d  : 

The  thought  that  labours  in  my  forming  brain, 

Yet  crude  and  immature,  demands  more  time.  Roztie. 

To  model  by  education  or  infiitution  : 

Let  him  to  this  with  eafy  pains  be  brought. 

And  feem  to  labour  when  he  labours  not: 

Thus  form'd  for  fpeed,  he  challenges  the  wind. 

And  leaves  the  Scythian  arrow  far  behind.  Dryden. 

FORM,,/,  in  law,  denotes  the  rules  requifite  to  be  ob¬ 
served  in  legal  proceedings.  The  formal  part  of  the  law, 
or  method  of  proceeding,  cannot  be  altered  but  by  par- 
Vot.  VII,  No,  451 . 
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Lament ;  for  if  once  thefe  outworks  were  demolifhed, 
there  would  be  an  inlet  to  all  mann^rof  innovation  in  thtf 
body  of  the  law  itfelf. 

FOR'MA  PAU'PERIS,  inlaw,  is  when  a  perfon  has 
juft  caufe  of  fuit,  but  is  fo  poor  that  he  cannot  deft  ay  the 
ufual  charges  of  filing  at  law  or  in  equity  ;  in  which  cafe, 
on  making  oath  that  he  is  not  worth  five  pounds,  on  all 
his  debts  being  paid,  and  producing  a  certificate  from 
fome  attorney  that  be  has  good  caufe  of  fuit,  the  judge 
will  admit  him  to  fue  in  forma  pauperis  ;  that  is,  without 
paying  any  fee  to  counfellors,  attorneys,  or  cl°rk  Where 
it  appears  that  any  pauper  has  fold  or  contra  died  for  t  lie 
benefit  of  his  fuit  whilft  it  is  depending  in  court,  fuch 
caufe  (hall  be  thenceforth  totally  difmiffed;  and  a  perfon 
fuing  in  forma  pauperis,  (hall  not  have  a  new  tri  1  granted 
him,  but  is  to  acquiefce  in  the  judgment  of  t he  court. 
See  the  article  Costs,  vol.  v.  p.  258. 

FOR'MAL,  adj.  [  formel ,  Fr.  formalis,  Lat.  ]  Cere¬ 
monious;  folemn  ;  precife;  exaft  to  affeftation. — Cere¬ 
monies  be  not  to  be  omitted  to  ftrangers  and  formal  na¬ 
tures;  but  the  exalting  them  above  the  mean  doth  dimi- 
ni(h  the  credit  of  him  that  fpeaks.  Bacon. 

The  juftice, 

In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lin’d, 

With  eyes  fevere,  and  beard  M  formal  cut, 

Full  of  wife  faws  and  modern  inftances  : 

And  fo  he  plays  his  part.  Shaltefpearc. 

Done  according  to  eftablifhed  rules  and  methods;  not  ir¬ 
regular;  not  hidden  ;  not  extemporaneous. — As  there 
are  formal  and  written  leagues,  refpeftive  to  certain  ene¬ 
mies  ;  fo  there  is  a  natural  and  tacit  confederation  amongfl 
all  men  againft  the  common  enemies  of  human  fociety,  fo 
as  there  needs  no  intimation  or  denunciation  of  the  war; 
but  all  thefe  formalities  the  law  of  nature  fupplies,  as  in 
the  cafe  of  pirates.  Bacon. 

Regular;  methodical: 

The  formed  ftars  do  travel  fo. 

As  we  their  names  and  courfes  know  ;■ 

And  he  that  on  their  changes  looks, 

Would  think  them  govern’d  by  our  books.  Waller. 

External ;  having  the  appearance  but  not  the  eflence  : 

Of formal  duty,  make  no  more  thy  boaft:  ; 

Thou  difobey’fi:  where  it  concerns  me  moft.  Dryden . 
Depending  upon  eftablifliment  or  cudom  : 

Still  in  conftraint  your  fuffering  fex  remains. 

Or  bound  in  formal  or  in  real  chains.  Pope. 

Having  the  power  of  making  any  thing  what  it  is;  com 
flituent ;  eflential . — Of  letters  the  material  part  is  breath 
and  voice  :  the  formal  is  conftituted  by  the  motions  and 
figure  of  the  organs  of  fpeecli  by  which  each  letter  is 
diferiminated.  Holder. — The  very  life  and  vital  motion, 
and  the  formal  eflence  and  nature  of  man,  is  wholly  owing 
to  the  power  of  God.  Bentley.  Retaining  its  proper  and 
eflential  charafteriftic  ;  regular  ;  proper  : 

Thou  fhou’dft  come  like  a  fury  cover’d  with  fnakes. 

Not  like  a  formal  man.  Skakejpeare. 

FOR'MALIST,  f.  [ formalize ,  Fr.]  One  who  prac- 
tifes  external  ceremony;  one  who  prefers  appearance  to 
reality  ;  one  whofeems  what  he  is  not. — A  grave,  (launch, 
fkilfully-managed,  face,  fet  upon  agrafping  afpiring  mind, 
having  got  many  a  11  y  formalifl  the  reputation  of  a  primi¬ 
tive  and  fevere  piety.  South. — An  advocate  for  forming 
difputations. — It  may  be  objefted  by  certain  formalijis 
that  we  can  prove  nothing  duly  without  proving  it  in 
form.  Shafiejbury. 

FORMA'LITY,  f.  [formalite,  Fr.]  Ceremony  ;  efta¬ 
blifhed  mode  of  behaviour. — Formalities  of  extraordinary 
zeal  and  piety  are  never  more  ftudied  and  elaborate,  than  in 
defperate  defigns.  King  Charles. — Many  a  worthy  man  fa- 
crifiees  his  peace  to  formalities  of  compliment  and  good 
,  3  H  manners. 
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manners.  L’Efrdhge. — Solemn  order,  method,  mode,  ha¬ 
bit,  or  drefs. — The  pretender  would  have  infallibly  landed 
in  our  northern  parts,  and  found  them  all  fat  down  in  their 
formalities,  as  the  Gauls  did  the  Roman  fenators.  Swift. 
If  men  forfwear  the  deeds  and  bonds  they  draw, 

Though  fign’d  with  all  formality  of  law  ; 

And  though  the  figning  and  the  feal  proclaim 

The  burefac’d  perjury,  and  fix  the  fname.  Dryden. 

External  appearance.— -To  fix  on  God  the  formality  of 
faculties,  or  affections,  is  the  impofiure  of  our  fancies, 
and  contradictory  to  his  divinity.  Glanville. — Eifence  ;  the 
quality  by  which  any  thing  is  what  it  is. — May  not  a  man 
vow  to  A-.  and  B.  that  he  will  give  a  hundred  pounds  to 
an  hofpital  ?  Here  the  vow  is  made  both  to  God  and  to 
A.  and  B.  But  here  A.  and  B.  are  only  witnefTes  to  the 
vow  ;  but  the  formality  of  the  vow  lies  in  the  promife 
made  to  God.  Stillingfleet . 

Formalities,  are  robes  worn  by  the  magifirates  of  a 
city  or  corporation,  &c.  on  folemn  occafions. 

To  FOR'MALIZE,  v.  a.  \_formalifer,  Fr.]  To  model ; 
to  modify.  Not  now  in  life. — The  fame  fpirit  which 
anointed  the  bleffed  foul  of  our  Saviour  Chrift,  doth  fo 
formalize ,  unite,  and  actuate,  his  whole  race,  as  if  both  he 
and  they  were  fo  many  limbs  compafted  into  one  body. 
Hooker. — To  affeCt  formality;  to  be  fond  of  ceremony. 

FOR'MALLY,  adv.  According  to  eftablilhed  rules, 
methods,  ceremonies  or  rites. — Formally  according  to  our 
law,  depofe  him.  Shakefpeare. — Ceremonioufly  ;  ftiffly; 
precifely. — To  be  fiitr  and  formally  referved,  as  if  the 
company  did  not  deferve  our  familiarity,  is  a  downright 
challenge  of  homage.  Collier. — In  open  appearance  ;  in  a 
vifible  and  apparent  date. — You  and  your  followers  do 
hand  formally  divided  againd  the  authorifed  guides  of  the 
church,  and  the  reft  of  the  people.  Hooker. — Elfentially  ; 
charaCteriftically. — The  Heathens  and  the  Chriftians  may 
agree  in  material  aCts  of  charity  ;  but  that  which  formally 
makes  this  a  Chriftian  grace,  is  the  fpring  from  which  it 
flows.  Smalridge. — In  proper  form. — The  very  devil  af- 
fumed  thee  formally.  Middleton. 

A  fubtile  net,  which  only  for  that  fame 

The  fkilful  palmer  formally  did  frame.  Spenfer. 

FOR'MALNESS,  f.  The  ftate  or  quality  of  being 
formal . 

FORM'AMEN.T,  f  A  mould,  a  form,  a  fhape.  Scott. 

Not  muck  ufed. 

FOR'MAN  (Andrew),  archbifiiop  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
eat!  of  Pittenweem,  and  of  (Nottingham  in  England,  one 
of  the  lords  of  the  regency  appointed  by  the  dates  during 
the  minority  of  James  V.  of  Scotland,  legate  a-latere,  pri¬ 
mate  of  all  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  archbifhop  of 
Bourges  in  France,  defcended  from  the  family  of  the  For¬ 
mans  of  Hutton  in  the  fT. ire  of  Berwick,  and  faid  to  have 
been  one  of  the  bed’  datefmen  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  He  died  in  1521,  and  was  buried  at  Dunfermline. 
Dempder  records  that  he  wrote  a  book  againd  Luther, 
a  Treadle  concerning  the  Stoic  Philofophy,  and  a  Col¬ 
lection  out  of  the  Decretals. 

F.ORMA'TION, /.  [' formation,  Fr.  formo,  Lat.]  The 
adt  of  forming  or  generating. — The  folids  are  originally 
formed  of  a  fluid,  from  a  fmall  point,  as  appears  by  the 
gradual  formation  of  a  foetus.  A  rlnith  not.— -The  manner  in 
which  a  thing  is  formed. — The  chorion,  a  thick  mem¬ 
brane  oblcuring  the  formation,  the  dam  doth  tear  afunder. 
Brown. 

FORM'ATIVE,  adj.  \ formo,  Lat.]  Having  the  power 
of  giving  form;  pladic. — As  we  have  eftablifhed  our 
affiertion  of  the  feminal  production  of  all  kinds  of  animals ; 
fo  likewife  we  affirm,  that  the  meaned  plant  cannot  be 
raifed  without  feed,  by  any  formative  power  redding  in  the 
foil.  Bentley.  , 

FORMA'TOR,  f.  One  that  forms,  a  former.  Not 

fed. 

FORMA'TRICE,  or  1'ormatr.ix,/.  A  female  that 
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forms ;  that  power,  with  the  ancients,  by  which  all  bodies 
receive  their  proper  forms.  Not  much  ufed. 

FOR'MEDON,  f.  in  law,  a  writ  that  lies  for  him  who 
hath  right  to  lands  or  tenements  by  virtue  of  any  intail. 
Upon  alienation  by  a  tenant  in  tail,  whereby  the  edate  tail 
is  difeontinued,  and  the  remainder  or  reverfion  is,  by 
failure  of  the  particular  edate,  difplaced  and  turned  to  a 
mere  right,  the  remedy  is  by  this  aftion  of  formedon  ( fe. 
cundum  formam  doni )  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  writ  of 
right,  and  is  the  highed  adlion  that  tenant  in  tail  can  have. 
Co.  Lit.  316.  For  tenant  in  tail  cannot  have  an  abfolute 
writ  of  right,  which  is  confined  to  fttch  only  as  claim  in 
fee  fimple  :  and  for  that  reafon  this  writ  of  formedon  was 
granted  him  by  the  ftatute  de  donis,  {Wefm.z.  13  Ed.  I. 
c.  1  ;)  wdiich  is  therefore  emphatically  called  his  writ  of 
right.  F.  N.  B.  255. 

T his  writ  is  didingui died  into  three  fpecies ;  a  formedon 
in  the  defeender,  in  the  remainder,  and  in  the  reverter. 
A  writ  of  formedon  in  the  defeender  lieth  where  a  gift  in 
tail  is  made,  and  the  tenant  in  tail  aliens  the  lands  intaiied, 
or  is  diffieifed  of  them  and  dies;  in  this  cafe  the  heir  in 
tail  fliall  have  this  writ  of  formedon  in  the  defeender,  to 
recover  tliefe  lands  fo  given  in  tail,  againd  him  who  is 
then  the  aCtual  tenant  of  the  freehold.  In  which  cafe  the 
demandant  is  bound  to  date  the  manner  and  form  of  the 
gift  in  tail,  and  to  prove  himfelf  heir  f  cundum  formam 
doni.  F.  N.  B .  2 1 1 . 

A  formedon  in  the  remainder  lieth  where  a  man  gives 
lands  to  another  for  life  or  in  tail,  with  remainder  to  a 
third  perfon  in  tail  or  in  fee  ;  and  he  who  hath  the  parti¬ 
cular  edate  dies  without  iffiue  inheritable,  and  a  ftranger 
intrudes  upon  him  in  remainder,  and  keeps  him  out  of 
pofTeflion.  In  this  cafe  the  remainder-man  fliall  have 
this  writ  of  formedon  in  the  remainder,  wherein  the  whole 
form  of  the  gift  is  dated,  and  the  happening  of  the  event 
upon  which  the  remainder  depended.  This  writ  is  not 
given  in  exprefs  words  by  the  fatute  de  donis:  but  is 
founded  upon  the  equity  of  the  datute,  and  upon  this 
maxim  in  law,  that  if  any  one  hath  a  right  to  land,  lie 
ought  alfo  to  have  an  action  to^recover  it.  F.  N.  B.  217. 

A  formedon  in  the  reverter  lieth  where  there  is  a  gift  in 
tail,  and  afterwards  by  the  death  of  the  donee  or  his  heirs 
without  iffue  of  his  body,  the  reverfion  falls  in  upon  the 
donor,  his  heirs  or  afligns  ;  in  fuch  cafe  the  reverfioner 
(hall  have  this  writ  to  recover  the  lands,  wherein  he  fliall 
fugged  the  gift,  his  owij  title  to  the  reverfion  minutely 
derived  from  the  donor,  and  the  failure  of  iffiue  upon 
which  his  reverfion  takes  place.  F.  N.  B.  219.  This  lay 
at  common  law,  before  the  fatute  de  donis,  if  the  donee 
aliened  before  he  had  performed  the  condition  of  the  gift 
by  having  iffue,  and  afterwards  died  without  any.  Finch. 
L.  26S.  The  time  of  limitation  in  a  formedon,  by  21  Jac. 
I.  c.  16,  is  twenty  years,  within  which  fpace  of  time  after 
his  title  accrues,  the  demandant  mud  bring  his  adlion,  or 
elfe  is  for  ever  barred.  3  Comm.  191. 

There  is  a  writ  of  formedon  in  defeender,  where  parti¬ 
tion  of  lands,  held  in  tail,  is  made  among  parceners,  &c. 
and  one  alienetli  her  part  ;  in  this  cafe  her  heir  (hall  have 
this  writ  ;  and  by  the  death  of  one  fifter  without  iffiue; 
the  partition  is  made  void,  and  the  o«her  dial!  have  the 
whole  land  as  heir  in  tail.  Alfo.  there  is  a  writ  of  forme¬ 
don  infmul  tenv.it,  that  lies  for  a  coparcener  againd  a  dran- 
ger  upon  the  poileflion  of  the  ancedor. ;  which  may  be 
brought  without  naming  the  other  coparcener  who  hath 
her  part  in  poffeffiun.  This  writ  may  be  likewife  had  by 
one  heir  in  Gavelkind,  &c.  of  lands  intailed  ;  and  where 
the  lands  are  held  without  partition.  New  Nat.  Brev.  476. 
The  writ  of  formedon  is  now  rarely  brought;  the  trying 
titles  by  ejectment  fupplying  its  place,  in  an  eafier  manner. 

FORMEL'LA,  a  weight  of  about  70II1S.  mentioned  in 
the  datute  of  weights  and  meufures,  51  Hen.  ill. 

FORMEL'LO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  date  of  the 
Church,  and  province  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter: 
ten  miles  north-wed  of  Rome. 

FORMENTA'RA,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean  C 

deferted 
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deferted  on  account  of  rhe  number  of  ferpents  on  it  j  fe- 
parated  from  Ivi^a  by  a  narrow  lea  of  only  four  miles. 

FORM'ER,  f.  He  that  forms  ;  maker  ;  contriver  ; 
planner. — The  wonderful  art  and  providenceof  the  con¬ 
triver  and  former  of  our  bodies,  appears  in  the  multitude 
of  intentions  he  mud:  have  in  the  formation  of  feveral 
parts  for  feveral  ufes.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

FOR'MER,  adj.  [pojima,  Sax.  fird;  whence  former , 
and Jormof,  now  commonly  written  foremojl ,  as  if  derived 
from  before.  Foremojl  is  generally  applied  to  place,  rank, 
or  degree,  and  former  to  time  ;  for  when  we  fay  the  lad 
rank  of  the  proceffion  is  like  the  former,  we  refpeCt  time 
rather  than  place,  and  mean  that  which  he  faw  before, 
rather  than  that  which  had  precedence  in  place,]  Before 
another  in  time: 

Thy  air. 

Thou  other  gold-bound  brow,  is  like  the  firft : 

— A  third  is  like  the  former.  Skakefpeare . 

Mentioned  before  another. — A  bad  author  deferves  better 
ufage  than  a  bad  critic  :  a  man  may  be  the  former  merely 
through  the  misfortune  of  an  ill  judgment;  but  he  can¬ 
not  be  the  latter  without  both  that  and  an  ill  temper. 
Pape. — Pad  :  as.  This  was  the  cudom  in  former  times  ; 

The  prefent  point  of  time  is  all  thou  had. 

The  future  doubtful,  and  the  former  pad.  Harte. 

P'ird  : 

And  humbly  gan  that  mightie  queene  entreat 
To  graunt  him  that  adventure  for  his  fonner  feat.  Spenfer. 
Fore  ;  anterior  : 

Yet  did  her  face  and  former  parts  profede 
A  fair  young  mayden.  Spenfer. 

FORME'RIE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Oife,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  didriCt  of 
Grandvilliers  :  three  leagues  wed  of  Grandvilliers,  and 
three  north-weft  of  Gerberoy. 

FOR'MERLY,  adv.  In  times  pad. — The  places  were 
all  of  them  formerly  the  cool  retirements  of  the  Romans, 
where  they  ufed  to  hide  themfelves  among  the  woods  and 
mountains,  during  the  excedive  heats  of  their  fummer. 
Addifon. 

Fird  of  the  two  : 

But  Calidore,  that  was  more  quick  of  fight 
And  nimbler-handed  than  hisenemie 
Prevented  him  before  his  firoke  could  light, 

And  on  the  helmet  fmote  him  former  Lie.  Spenfer. 

FORM'ERS,y]/>/.  A  fea  term, round  pieces  ofwood  made 
to  fit  the  bore  of  a  great  gun  in  order  to  form  tire  car¬ 
tridge  or  proper  charge  of  powder;  a  box  of  tin  in  which 
the  cartridges  are  carried  about  in  the  time  of  an  engage¬ 
ment. 

FOR'MEY  (John  Henry  Samuel),  a  man  of  didinguiffi- 
ed  acqujfitions,  born  at  Berlin  in  1711.  He  was  educated 
at-  the  royal  French  college,  and  fiudied  philofophy 
under  La  Croze  and  Achard.  Being  dedined  to  the 
church,  he  was  ordained  a  minider  before  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  his  twentieth  year.  He  occupied  for  a  fliort  time 
the  place  of  pador  to  the  French  church  at  Brandenburg, 
whence  he  was  called  to  Berlin,  and  chofen  one  of  the 
miniders  of  a  French  congregation  in  that  capital.  In 
1737  he  was  appointed  profedbr  of  eloquence  in  the  French 
college  ;  and  upon  the  death  of  La  Croze  in  1739,  he  fuc- 
ceeded  him  in  the  philolophical  chair  of  the  lame  college. 
On  that  election  he  refigned  hispadoral  office,  though  he 
continued  to  preach  occafionally.  On  the  renovation  of 
the  royal  academy  of  fciences  and  belles  lettres  at  Berlin 
in  174.4,  M.  Formey  was  made  fecretary  to  the  philofophi¬ 
cal  clafs  ;  and  in  1748,  on  the  motion  of  the  prefident, 
Maupertuis,  he  was  created  Cole  and  perpetual  fecretary 
of  the  academy  ;  which  pod  he  held  near  fifty  years.  For 
fuch  an  office  few  men  could  be  more  proper.  Devoted 
to  letters,  there  was  fcarcely  a  department  in  the  fields 
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of  Lienee  or  literature  which  he  had  not  cultivated  ;  and 
his  early  occupation  of  a  journalid,  which  he  began  in 
1733  as  a  fellow-labourer  with  Beaufobre  in  the  Biblio- 
theifne  Germanique,  and  continued  under  other  titles  and 
with  other  afibciates  for  many  years,  had  given  him  a  very 
extenfive  acquaintance  with  books  on  all  fubjedts.  His 
epidolary  correfpondences,  both  in  his  own  name  and  in 
that  of  the  academy,  were  immenfe,  and  furnidied  him 
with  a  perpetual  fund  of  information  in  his  journals ;  fo 
that  Algarotti  compared  him  to  a  banker  in  general  cre¬ 
dit,  wiio  exerts  an  univerfal  influence  upon  the  commer¬ 
cial  world.  He  was  aflociated  to  a  number  of  foreign 
learned  bodies,  as  thofe  of  London,  Peterflntrg,  Harlem, 
Mantua,  Bologna,  the  Natura  Curicforum,  and  many  more 
in  Germany.  His  fedentary  habits  at  length  brought  on 
indigeflions,  and  a  date  of  debility,  under  which  he  funk 
in  March,  1797,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years.  His  la¬ 
bours  as  a  journalid  have  already  been  mentioned.  In  theo¬ 
logy  he  wrote,  Le  Philofophe  Chretien,  in  which  he  gave 
under  a  new  form  the  fubdance  of  many  of  his  fermons. 
He  alfo  defended  the  caufe  of  revelation  againd  Diderot 
by  his  Pcnfc'es  raifonables,  and  againd  Rondeau  by  his 
Anti-Emile.  In  politics  he  compofed  and  trandated  feveral 
memoirs  on  public  affairs  at  the  requed  of  the  minidry. 
As  an  encyclopedid  he  furnidied  the  great  dictionary  of 
Paris  with  feveral  articles,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  of  Yverdun.  He  wrote  various  popular 
pieces  on  morality,  and  elementary  works  for  young 
people.  His  Hijloire  abre'gee  de  la  Pkilofopkie,  1761,  has 
been  trandated  into  Englifn,  and  generally  read.  Philo- 
fophy  was  his  favourite  dudy  :  he  adopted  that  of  Leib¬ 
nitz  as  taken  up  and  illudrated  by  Wolf,  and  he  became 
a  very  zealous  advocate  for  the  opinions  of  thefe  eminent 
men.  He  wrote  feveral  works  to  facilitate  the  comprehen- 
fion  of  them,  and  even  flattered  himfelf  that  he  could  make 
their  principles  agreeable  and  familiar  to  the  fair  fex,  as 
Fontenellc  and  Algarotti  had  done  thofe  of  Defcartes  and 
Newton.  For  this  purpofe  he  wrote  his  Belle  Wolf  enne  ;  but 
the  fcheme  did  not  fucceed,  the  abftraCt  ideas  of  metaphy- 
fics  not  being  capable  of  thofe  ornaments  which  ingenuity 
may  borrow  from  adronomy  and  optics.  In  favour  of  the 
fydem  of  monades  he  wrote  Recherckes  fur  les  Elemens  de  la. 
Matiere,  againd  an  anonymous  piece  of  the  famous  Euler. 
He  read  before  the  academy  a  great  number  of  memoirs, 
as  well  on  popular  as  on  the  high  philofophical  fubjeCts, 
fuch  as  liberty  and  neceffity,  the  demondration  of  the 
exidence  of  a  God,  &c.  In  all  thefe  there  is  clearnefs 
and  precifion,  an-  eafy  and  flowing  dyle,  and  a  freedom 
from  that  dogmatifm  which  is  in  general  fo  difguding. 
He  concluded  his  philofophical  labours  with  Confidera- 
tions  on  the  three  fird  Tufculans  of  Cicero,  the  lad 
memoir  on  which  he  read  in  17815,  when  he  laid  down 
his  pen. 

FOR'MIAi,  in  ancient  geography,  a  maritime  town  of 
Campania,  at  the  fouth-ead  of  Caieta.  It  was  anciently 
the  abode  of  the  I.Eedrygones,  and  it  became  known  for 
its  excellent  wines,  and  was  called  Mamurrarum  urbs, 
from  a  family  of  confequence  and  opulence  who  lived 
there.  Livy. — The  villa  of  Cicero  was  fituated  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  this  town,  at  which  the  orator  was  aflaffinated. 
Tacitus. 

FOR'MICA,  f.  \_quod  ferat  micas,  becaufe  of  his  dili¬ 
gence  in  collecting,  fmall  particles  for  food.]  In  ento¬ 
mology,  the  Ant  or  Emmet  ;  a  genus  of  infeCts  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  hymenoptera ;  the  characters  of 
which  are  thefe :  feelers  four,  unequal,  with  cylindrical 
articulations,  placed  at  the  tip  of  the  lip,  which  is  cylin¬ 
drical  and  nearly  membranaceous;  antennae  filiform; 
a  fmall  ereCt  fcale  between  the  thorax  and  abdomen  ;  fe¬ 
males  and  neuters  armed  with  a  concealed  ding;  males 
and  females  furnidied  with  wings,  neuters  none.  This  is 
a  gregarious  and  proverbially  indudrious  family,  confid¬ 
ing,  like  bees,  of  males,  females,  and  neuters.  Thefe 
lad  are  the  well  known  little  inleCts,  who  condruCt  the 
nefts  or  ant-hills,  who  labour  with  fuch  unremitting  affi. 
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Suity  for  the  fupport  of  themfelves  and  the  idle  males 
and  females,  and  who  guard  with  fuch  ferocity  the  larvae 
or  what  are  commonly  called  ants’  eggs.  They  wander 
about  all  day  in  fearch  of  food,  or  materials  for  the  nelt, 
and  affift  each  other  in  bringing  home  what  is  too  cum- 
berfome  for  fuch  as  have  attempted  it.  They  every  day 
bring  out  of  the  nelt  and  expofe  to  the  warmth  of  the 
fun,  the  newly-hatched  larvae,  and  feed  them  till  they 
are  able  to  provide  for  themfelves.  In  the  evening  they 
confume  together  whatever  has  been  collected  during  the 
day,  and  do  not,  as  is  commonly  but  erroneoufly  lup- 
poled,  lay  up  any  (lore  for  the  winter,  but  probably  be¬ 
come  torpid,  or  die ;  not  an  individual  being  to  be  found 
after  the  cold  weather  fets  in.  They  are  peculiarly  co¬ 
vetous  of  the  aphides,  or  plant-lice  ;  and  are  themfelves 
eagerly  fought  after  by  the  ant-eater,  and  various  birds. 
A  very  grateful  acid  is  procured  from  them  by  diftilla- 
tion. — There  are  no  lefs  than  feventy  fpecies  of  the 
ant  now  afcertained  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  following  names  :  i .  Forjicula  cephalotes  • 
this  is  one  of  the  larged  and  mod  remarkable  of  the  ge¬ 
nus  :  it  inhabits  South  America,  and  is  defcribed  as 
follows  by  M.  Merian,  who  correCtly  figured  it,  and 
carefully  watched  its  habits,  during  her  relidence  in  Su¬ 
rinam.  “Thefe  large  ants  of  South  America  will  often 
fo  completely  drip  the  trees  in  one  night,  that  they  feem 
more  like  naked  dirubs  than  trees;  they  are  armed  with 
two  curved  teeth,  that  cut  like  feidars,  with  which  they 
divide  the  petiole  or  foot-dalk  of  the  leaves  from  the 
trees,  while  myriads  of  the  neuters  wait  at  the  bottom 
for  the  leaves  that  fall,  which  they  carry  into  their  caves 
to  feed  their  young,  while  in  the  larva  or  worm  date. 
Thefe  caves  are  continually  explored  and  plundered  of 
the  ants’  eggs,  by  the  people  of  Surinam,  who  feed  their 
poultry  and  chickens  with  them  ;  for  on  this  food  they 
fatten  better  and  quicker  than  on  rice  or  barley.  From 
thefe  larvae  come  ants,  which,  cading  their  (kin,  become 
winged,  and  then  depofit  their  ova,  producing  thefe 
larvae,  for  whole  nouridiment  the  ants  toil  with  fo  much 
alacrity  and  labour  in  collecting  leaves  for  food.  In 
thefe  hot  countries,  they  condrudt  their  caves  in  the  earth 
to  the  depth  of  eight  feet,  fo  neatly  fortfied,  and  fo  inge- 
nioully  contrived,  that  one  would  almod  fuppofe  it  the 
work  of  human  art.  Tf  the  neuters  want  to  pafs  over 
to  any  place  where  there  is  no  way,  or  from  one  limb  of 
a  tree  to  another,  the  mod  hardy  and  robud  fixes  his 
nippers  fad  in  the  branch,  the  fecond  takes  hold  of  the 
fird,  the  third  of  the  fecond,  the  fourth  of  the  third,  and 
in  that  manner  hanging  to  one  another,  they  expofe 
themfelves  to  the  wind,  till  it  carries  the  extreme  end 
acrofs,  which  fixes  in  a  fimilav  manner;  and  thus  their 
bodies  ferve  as  a  bridge  for  thoufands  of  their  compa¬ 
nions  to  pafs  over.  In  fome  feafons,  when  their  caves 
have  not  been  much  didurbed,  their  increafe  is  fo  prodi¬ 
gious,  that  they  ilTiie  from  their  nefts  in  countlefs  multi¬ 
tudes,  attack  men  and  cattle  in  their  way,  enter  the 
houfes,  and  pafs  in  heaps  through  every  room  ;  till  called 
by  nature  to  depofit  their  ova  for  a  new  generation  ;  then 
they  depart  and  die.”  Their-  amours  are  carried  on  in 
the  air  ;  and  they  foon  feek  a  nidus  for  their  young  after 
impregnation.  The  female  of  this  fpecies  is  (hewn  in 
the  plate  of  I’Tustr.a,  at  fig.  13  ;  and  one  of  the  neu¬ 
ters,  at  fig.  14. 

The  other  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  as  follow  :  2.  For¬ 
mica  herculanea  ;  inhabits  Europe,  in  the  trunks  of  de¬ 
cayed  trees. 

3.  Formica  compreda  ;  inhabits  Tranquebar. 

4.  F.  fmaragdina  ;  inhabits  India. 

5.  F.  rufipes;  inhabits  Brafil. 

6.  F.  bicolor;  inhabits  Barbary. 

7.  F.  erythrocephala  ;  inhabits- New  Holland. 

8.  F.  didyma  ;  inhabits  Italy. 

o.  F.  rufa;  inhabits  Europe. 

10.  F.  pubefeens ;  inhabits  Hungary. 

11.  F.  nigra  ;  inhabits  Europe. 

at,  F.  fulca ;  inhabits  Europe. 
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13'.  "F.  flavercens;  inhabits  Cayenne.  * 

14.  F.  melanocephala ;  inhabits  Cayenttd,  where  5? 
often  proves  a  mod  calamitous  ped,  confuming  and  de« 
droying  every  kind  of  provifion. 

15.  F.  rubra  ;  inhabits  Europe. 

16.  F.  cinerafcens  ;  inhabits  Tranquebar. 

17.  F.elongata;  inhabitsTranquebar,  and  is  very  fierce. 

18.  F.  fex-guttata ;  inhabits  Santa  Cruz. 

19.  F.  feetens;  inhabits  Guinea.;  this  is  a  large  foli- 
tary  fpecies,  has  a  very  difagreeable  fmell,  and  preys  0* 
the  fmaller  ants. 

20.  F.  albipennis;  inhabits  Santa  Cruz. 

21.  F.  ruftbarbis  ;  inhabits  France. 

22.  F.  obfoleta;  inhabits  Europe. 

23.  F.  quatuor-punCtata  ;  inhabits  Alface. 

24.  F.  virefcens  ;  inhabits  New  Holland. 

25.  F.  faccharivora  ;  inhabits  the  American  iflands ; 
forms  its  ned  in  the  fugar-cane,  to  which  it  is  very  de- 
drudtive. 

26.  F.  maculata  ;  inhabits  Africa. 

27.  F.  Barbara;  inhabits  Africa. 

28.  F.  viatica;  inhabits  Spain,  in  highways  and  paths. 

29.  F.  pallipes;  inhabits  Cayenne. 

30.  F.  Hsgyptiaca  ;  inhabits  Egypt. 

31.  F.  Antiguenlis  ;  inhabits  Antigua. 

.32.  F.  Guineenfis ;  inhabits  Guinea. 

33.  F.  binodis  ;  inhabits  Egypt. 

34.  F.  omnivora  ;  inhabits  Surinam. 

35.  F.  flava  ;  inhabits'Europe. 

36.  F.  caefpirum  ;  inhabits  Europe,  in  dry  meadows 
under  mofs:  the  males  and  females  fly  abroad  in  large 
fwarms  in  a  ferene  day,  like  the  day-fly. 

37.  F.  tiiberum  ;  inhabits  Sweden. 

38.  F.  vagans  ;  inhabits  Saxony. 

39.  F.  acervorum  ;  inhabits  Denmark. 

40.  F.  unifpinofa  ;  inhabits  Guadaloupe, 

41.  F.  groffa  ;  inhabits  Cayenne. 

42.  F.  audralis;  inhabits  New  Holland. 

43.  F.  bidens ;  inhabits  Surinam. 

44.  F.  bifeutata ;  inhabits  Cayenne. 

45.  F.  clavata  ;  inhabits  India. 

46.  F.  attelaboides ;  inhabits  Brafil. 

47.  F.  arenaria  ;  inhabits  Barbary  in  moveable  lands, 
and  feeds  on  the  fmaller  tribes  of  its  own  genus  ;  called’ 
by  fome  formica  Ico. 

48.  F.  megacephala ;  inhabits  the  ifle  of  France; 

49.  F.  aramon ;  inhabits  New  Holland. 

30.  F.  bihamata;  inhabits  India. 

51.  F.  militaris  ;  inhabits  Africa. 

32.  F.  quatuor-dens  ;  inhabits  Cayenne. 

53.  F.  fex-dens ;  inhabits  America. 

34.  F.  atrata  ;  inhabits  South  America. 

33.  F.  gulofa  ;  inhabits  New  Holland. 

36.  F.  forficata  ;  inhabits  New  Holland. 

37.  F.  roftrata  ;  inhabits  Cayenne. 

58.  F.  hamat-a  ;  inhabits  Cayenne. 

39.  F.  htematoda  ;  inhabits  America. 

€0.  F.  maxillofa;  inhabits  India. 

61.  F.  pharonis;  inhabits  Egypt  :  very  minute. 

62.  F.  falomonis  ;  inhabits  Egypt  and  Arabia. 

63.  F.  feetida  ;  inhabits  America. 

64.  F.  vaga  ;  inhabits  Auftria  :  lives  in  decayed  trees 
and  under  rotten  bark,  and  grooves  out  the  wood  in  va¬ 
rious  directions. 

65.  F.  venofa  ;  wings  white  with  tefiaceous  veins. 

66.  F.  melanopis  ;  inhabits  Europe. 

67.  F.  glabra  ;  inhabits  Europe. 

6Z.  F.  teltacea ;  inhabits  Europe. 

69.  F.  fufeefeens ;  inhabits  Europe. 

70.  F.  ruficornis  ;  inhabits  Europe. 

In  Swiflerland,  ants  are  often  collected  and  let  loofe  in 
great  numbers  upon  trees  and  flirubs,  to  devour  cater¬ 
pillars  and  aphides  with  which  they  are  infefted. 

FOR'MICA,  /.  in  falconry;  a  diftemper  incident  to 
the  beak  of  an  hawk  ;  a  kind  of  canker. 
FOR'MICANS,  f.  [from  formica,  Lat.  the  ant.]  A 
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medical  epithet  of  a  fmall  unequal  pulfe,  like  the  creep, 
ing  of  ants. 

FORMICATION,  f.  With  builders;  a  kind  of 
vaulting;  a  kind  of  arch. 

FORMI'COLA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  in  the  province  of  Terra  di  Lavora  :  fix  miles 
eaft  of  Capua. 

FOR'MIDABLE,  adj.  [formidabilis,  Lat.  formidable , 
Fr. ]  Terrible;  dreadful;  tremendous;  terrific;  to  be 
feared  : 

They  feem’d  to  fear  the  formidable  fight, 

And  roll’d  their  billows  on,  to  fpeed  his  flight.  Dryden. 

FOR'MIDABLENESS,  f.  The  quality  of  exciting 
terror  or  dread.  The  thing  canting  dread. — They  rather 
choofe  to  be  Ihewed  the  formidablenefs  of  their  danger, 
than  by  a  blind  embracing  it,  to  periih.  Decay  of  Piety. 

FOR'MIDABLY,  adv.  In  a  terrible  manner; 

Behold  !  e’en  to  remoter  fliores, 

A  conquering  navy  proudly  fpread  ; 

The  Britifh  cannon  formidably  roars.  Dryden. 

FORMID’OLOSF,,  adj.  [from  formido,  Lat.  to  fear.] 
Fearful  ;  dreading  greatly.  Scott. 

FORMIDOLOS'ITY,  f.  Fearfulnefs ;  great  dread. 
Scott. 

FORMIGA'LES,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Aragon  :  ten  miles  foutb-ealf  of  Ainfa. 

FORMIGNA'NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Urbino  :  feven  miles  from  Foflbmbrone. 

FORMI'GNI,  or  Fourmigni,  a  village  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Calvados;  near  which  the  Englifh 
were  defeated,  in  the  year  1450 :  feven  miles  weft  of  Bay  eux. 

FORMI'GUE,  a  fmall  rocky  ifland  near  the  French 
coaft,  in  the  Mediterranean.  Lat.  43.  S.  N.  Ion.  24.  4. 
E.  Ferro. 

FORM'ING, /.  The  aft  of  reducing  to  form. 

FOR'MIO,  now  Risano,  a  river  of  Iftria,  the  ancient 
boundary  of  Italy  eaftward,  afterwards  extended  to  the 
Arfia.  Pliny. 

FORM'LESS,  adj.  Shapelefs ;  without  regularity  of 
form  : 

AH  form  is  formlcfs,  order  orderlefs, 

Save  what  is  oppofite  to  England’s  love.  Shakefpeare. 

FOR'MOCHE,  a  fmall  ifland  in  tire  Grecian  Archi¬ 
pelago  :  three  leagues  north  of  Patinos. 

FORMO  SA,  an  ifland  in  the  Chinefe  Sea,  feparated 
from  the  province  of  Fo-kien,  in  China,  by  a  ftrait  about 
ftxty  miles  where  narrowed.  The  ifland  is  about  240 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  ftxty  from  eaft 
to  weft,  in  its  broadeft  part  ;  but  greatly  contracted  at 
each  extremity.  It  does  not  feem  to  have  been  known 
to  the  Chinefe  before  the  year  1436,  nor  was  it  then  fet¬ 
tled  by  them,  being  conlidered  as  a  barren  uncultivated 
country.  The  Dutch  fiift  formed  an  efiablithment  in 
the  weftern  part,  in  1634,  and  built  the  fort  of  Zealand, 
which  fecured  to  them  fhe  principal  port  of  the  ifland  ; 
but  they  were  driven  from  thence  in  1659,  or  1661,  by 
the  famous  Coxinga,  who  made  himfelf  mafter  of  all  the 
weftern  part,  which  afterwards  fubmitted,  in  1682,  to  the 
authority  of  Kang-hi,  emperor  of  China.  A  long  chain 
of  mountains  from  north  to  fouth  divides  it  into  two 
parts.  That  part  only  which  is  fituated  to  the  weft  of 
the  mountains  belongs  to  China.  The  eaftern  part  is  but 
little  know  n.  The  coafts  are  rocky  and  high,  without 
any  harbours  or  creeks  ;  there  being  but  one  bay  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  this  is  fo  narrow,  and  fo'well 
defended  by  forts  and  lofty  rocks  on  each  fide,  that  there 
is  no  entering  it  by  furprife,  though  when  the  fhips  are 
once  got  in,  they  are  fafe,  and  (heltered  from  all  winds. 

That  part  of  Formofa  which  the  Chinefe  poflefs,  pre- 
fents  exteafive  and  fertile  plains,  watered  by  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  rivulets  that  fall  from  the  eaftern  mountains.  Its 
air  is  pure  and  wholefome,  and  the  earth  produces  in 
abundance  corn,  rice,  and  other  grain.  Molt  of  the  In- 
VOL.VII.  No. 451. 
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dian  fruits  abound  here,  Rich  as  oranges,  bannaas,  pine¬ 
apples,  guavas,  papaws,  cocoa-nuts,  and  part  of  thofe  of 
Europe,  particularly  peaches,  apricots,  figs,  raid  ns,  chef- 
nuts,  pomegranates,  water-melons,  &c.  Tobacco,  fugar, 
pepper,  camphor,  and  cinnamon,  are  aifo  common, 
Horfes,  ftieep,  and  goats,  are  very  rare  in  this  ifiand  ; 
there  are  alfo  a  few  hogs,  although  thefe  animals  abound 
in  China.  Domeftic  poultry.  Rich  as  fowls,  geefe,  and 
ducks,  are  very  plentiful;  pheafants  alfo  are  often  feen, 
and  monkeys  and  (tags  have  multiplied  fo  much,  that 
they  wander  through  the  country  in  large  flocks. 

The  inhabitants  of  Formofa  rear  a  great  number  of 
oxen,  which  they  ufe  for  riding,  from  a  want  of  horfes 
and  mules  :  they  accuftom  them  early  to  this  kind  of 
fervice,  and,  by  daily  exercife,  train  them  to  go  almort  as 
weli  as  horfes:  thefe  oxen  are  furniflied  with  a  bridle, 
faddle,  and  crupper.  Wholefome  water  fit  for  drinking 
feems  to  be  the  only  thing  wanted  in  the  ifiand  of  For¬ 
mofa  :  it  is  very  extraordinary,  that  every  kind  of  water 
in  it  is  deadly  poifon  to  ftrangers,  for  which  no  remedy 
has  hitherto  been  found.  There  are  few  mulberry-trees 
in  Formofa,  confequently  little  fi lk  is  made  in  the  country ; 
numerous  manufactures,  however,  would  foon  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  it,  were  the  Chinefe  permitted  indifcriminately 
to  tranfport  themfelves  thither,  and  to  form  eftabliftu 
meats  in  the  ifland,  Thofe  who  go  to  it  mud  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  pafl'ports  from  the  Chinefe  mandarins,  and  thefe 
paflports  are  fold  at  a  dear  rate  ;  fecurities  are  befides  re- 
quiied.  They  fear,  and  with  great  reafon,  efpecially 
fince  the  Tartar  emnerors  have  been  on  the  throne,  that 
if  any  revolt  fhould  happen  in  Formofa,  its  influence 
might  fpread,  and  occafion  great  difturbance  in  the  whole 
empire  :  on  this  account  a  garrifon  is  conftantly  kept 
there  of  ten  thoufandi  men,  which  they  change  every 
three  years,  or  oftener,  if  they  judge  neceflary. 

Befides  the  capital,  Tai-ouan,  the  Chinefe  have  alfo 
two  other  cities  and  fome  villages,  which  they  inhabit 
alone;  for  they  do  not  allow  the  Indians,  who  are  their 
RibjeCts,  to  live  among  them  :  they  fuffer  none  to  re¬ 
main  but  thofe  who  are  either  their  flaves  or  domeftics. 
Thefe  Indians  are  united  into  forty-five  villages,  thirty-fix. 
of  which  lie  to  the  north,  and  nine  towards  the  fouth. 
The  northern  villages  are  very  populous,  and  the  houfes 
are  built  moftly  af:er  the  Chinefe  manner.  The  habita¬ 
tions  cf  the  fouthern  ifiauders  are  only  huts  or  cottages 
of  earth.  Their  ordinary  food  is  rice,  other  fmall  grain, 
and  the  game  which  they  catch  by  courfing,  or  kill  in 
the  chace.  Their  favourite  arms  are  lances,  which  they 
dart  to  the  diftance  of  ftxty  or  eighty  feet,  with  the 
greateft  dexterity  and  precifion.  They  ufe  bow's  and  ar¬ 
rows,  and  can  kill  a  bird  on  wing  with  as  much  certainty 
as  an  Englifti  fportfman  with  a  fufee.  The  eaftern  part 
of  the  ifiand  is  mountainous,  and  inhabited  by  a  people 
courteous  aijd  hon.eft,  ready  to  aflift  each  other,  carelefs 
of  gold  and  (liver,  which  they  confider  as  of  no  value  ; 
never  giving  offence,  and  rarely  forgiving  an  injury. 
The  Formofa  is  in  this  part  fubfift  chiefly  on  the  cattle 
which  they  breed,  and  fifh  which  they  catch  in  the  rivers 
and  on  the  coafts.  Their  mountains  are  faid  to  contain, 
mines  of  gold  and  filver.  In  1782,  a  terrible  earthquake 
almoft  deftroyed  the  ifland  ;  the  account  from  Ttfi-ouan. 
fays,  that  of  twenty-feven  fhips  that  were  in  the  harbour, 
twelve  difappeared,  two  were  dallied  to  pieces,  and  ten 
fo  damaged  as  to  be  unfit  for  fervice  ;  befides  upwards  of 
one  hundred  fmaller  velfels  fwallowed  up  or  dallied  to 
pieces  w  ith  their  cargoes,  among  which  were  one  hundred 
thoufand  buftiels  ot  rice.  The  inundation  of  the  fea 
was  lo  great,  as  almoft  to  cover  the  whole  ifland;  the 
provifions  were  either  fwept  away  or  fpoiled,  and  the 
crops  entirely  loft.  The  capital  of  Formofa  is  Tai-ouan, 
a  name  which  the  Chinefe  give  to  the  whole  ifland. 

The  Formofans  are  a  fine-formed  people,  and  of  re¬ 
markable  fwiftnefs,  w  Inch  they  attain  by  early  and  con¬ 
tinued  pradtice.  ”1  heir  (hape  is  eafy  and  (lender;  their 
complexion  olive  ;  and  their  hair  black  and  fleek,  hang- 
7  I  ing 
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ing  over  their  /boulders.  In  the  fouthern  part  of  the 
ifle  they  wear  a  linen  veft  wrapped  round  the  middle, 
and  falling  to  the  knees  :  in  the  northern,  they  prefer 
the  /kin  of  a  (lag,  made  into  a  fleevelefs  jacket.  Their 
bonnet  is  formed  of  banana  leaves,  adorned  with  the  fea¬ 
thers  of  a  cock  pheafant.  Their  morals  have  been  much 
mifreprefented  by  the  Chinefe.  and  the  Jefuits.  They 
have  no  external  worfhip,  but  a  ftrong  notion  of  a  fu- 
preme  Being,  which  renders  them  a  quiet,  honeft,  and 
benevolent,  race.  An  inveterate  hatred  fnbfifts  between 
them  and  the  Chinefe.  The  laft  had  fufficient  reafon  to 
fuppofe  that  the  i/land  had  its  gold  mines;  but  as  they 
could  not  difeover  them  in  their  we/tern  part,  they 
equipped  a  fliip,  and  failed  to  the  eaftern.  They  were 
received  by  the  natives  in  the  mod  humane  manner;  in¬ 
vited  on  fhore,  and  furnifhed  with  every  necedary.  In 
this  vifit  the  Chinefe  obferved  in  the  poor  cottages  a 
few  ingots  of  gold,  left  negligently  as  if  of  no  value. 
This  excited  their  avarice  ;  they  made  their  hofls  drunk, 
and  in  their  deep  cut  all  their  .throats,  and  carried  away 
the  gold, — the  incitement  to  this  horrid  action. 

Between  Formofa  and  the  continent  are  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  fmall  idands,  called  Pong-hou  by  the  Chinefe,  and 
Pifcadores  by  the  Europeans  ;  they  form  a  fmall  archipe¬ 
lago  ;  tite  principal  of  which  only  is  inhabited  by  a 
Chinefe  garrifon,  under  the  command  of  a  mandarin. 
Lat,  22.5.  to  25.  20.  N.  Ion.  137.  30.  to  139.  30.  E. Ferro. 

FORMO  SA,  an  idand  of  the  Atlantic,  near  the  coaft 
of  Africa,  about  two  leagues  long,  and  one  wide  :  the 
foil  is  fertile,  and  well  covered  with  trees;  but  wants 
fprings  of  good  water.  Lat.11.29.ISI.  Ion.  14.  20.  W. 
Greenwich. 

FORMO'SA  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of 
Africa,  in  lat.  2.  30.  S.  and  Ion.  42.25. E.  It  is  on  the 
coaft  of  Melinda,  belonging  to  Zanguebar  in  the  fouthern 
ocean,  between  Pati  on  the  north  and  Melinda  on  the 
fouth,  and  is  a  fpacious  and  commodious  harbour  for 
fliips  to  anchor  in,  pn  the  northern  part  of  it ;  but  to¬ 
wards  the  fouthern  part,  and  about  the  coaft  near  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  harbour  of  Melinda,  the  coaft  is  very  dan¬ 
gerous,  having  many  rocks  and  fhoals  underwater.  Here 
is  a  river  of  the  fame  name. 

FOR'MULA,  yi  [dim.  of  forma ,  Lat.  a  form.]  With 
phyficians,  the  de/cription  or  conftitution  of  a  medicine. 
A  prefeription.  A  fet  order. — They  never  depart  an 
iota  from  the  authentic  formuLc  of  tyranny  and  ufurpa- 
tion.  Burke. 

FOR'MULA,  f.  in  the  mathematics,  a  theorem  or  ge¬ 
neral  rule,  or  expredion,  for  refolving  certain  particular 
cafes  of  fome  problem,  &c.  So  ^sf^d  is  a  general  for¬ 
mula  for  the  greater  of  two  quantities  whole  film  is  s 
and  difference  d ;  and  is  the  formula,  or  general 

value,  for  the  lefs  quantity.  Aifo  f  dx — x2  is  the  for¬ 
mula,  or  general  value,  of  the  ordinate  to  a  circle,  whofe 
diameter  is  d,  and  abfeifs  x. 

FORMULA'R ITY,  f.  [from  formula :  a  new  word.'] 
A  formi.il  ) ry .  Letter  to  Sir  William  Meredith. 

FOR'MULARY,  J.  [  formulaire,  Fr.  ]  A  book  con¬ 
taining  dated  and  preferibed  models  or  let  forms. 

FOR'MULARY,  adj.  Ritual;  preferibed;  ftated. 

FOR'MULE,  f  [ formule ,  Fr.  formula,  Lat.J  A  let  or 
preferibed  model.  < 

FORM,  prep.  Before  : 

Where  forne  t lie  w.ond’ring  bench 
The  lifping  gallant  might  enjoy  his  wench. 

Return  from,  Parnajfus. 

FORNACA'LIA,  f.  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  feaft  of 
ovens. 

FORN A'GIUM,  f.  [ fournage ,  Fr.]  The  fee  taken  by 
a  lord  of  his  tenant,  bound  to  bake  in  the  lord’s  common 
oven,  ( in  furno  doinini\)  or  for  a  permifiion  to  ufe  their 
own  ;  this  was  the  cuftom  in  the  northern  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Plac  Pari.  18  Ed."\. 

FOR'NAX,  a  goddefs  at  Rome,  who  prefided  over  the 
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baking  of  bread.  Her  feftivals,  called  Fornacalla,  were 
firft  i'nftituted  by  Numa.  Ovid. 

FORNEL'LES,  a  fea-port  in  the  idand  of  Minorca  in 
the  Mediterranean,  about  (ix  miles  to  the  north  of  Mount 
Toro,  which  is  a  confpicuous  objedt  from  its  elevation  on 
all  fides.of  the  idand.  The  port  is  foinew hat  dangerous 
from  fhoals,  though  there  is  depth  of  water  for  large  /hips. 
There  is  a  fignal  houfe  on  the  eaft  fide  of  this  port,  not  far 
from  the  diore  towards  Cape  Pantine  ;  and  on  the  weft 
fide  is  a  fort. 

PORNEL'LO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  province  of  Molife  :  feventeen  miles  weft  of 

Molife. 

FORNEL'LO,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  runs  through 
Naples  into  the  fea. 

.  To  FOR'NICATE,  v.  a.  [  fornix ,  Lat.]  To  commit 
levvdnefs. — It  is  a  new  way  10  fornicate  at  a  diftance. 
Brown. 

FORNICA'TION,/.  [  fornication ,  Fr.  fornicatio,  Lat.] 
Concubinage  or  commerce  with  an  unmarried  woman. — . 
In  Scripture,  fometimes  idolatry. — Thou  didft  truft  in 
thine  own  beauty,  thou  playedft  the  harlot,  becaufe  of 
thy  renown,  and  pouredft  out  thy  fornications  on  every  one 
that  pafled  by.  Ezek.  xvi.  15. 

Fornication  implies  the  adt  of  incontinency  in  fingleper- 
fons ;  for  if  either  party  is  married,  it  is  adultery.  The 
flat.  1  Hen.  VII.  c.  4^  is  fife  firft  that  mentions  this  crime  ; 
which  by  an  adt  made  anno  1650,  during  the  times  of  the 
u(urpation,  was  puni/hed  vvitli  three  months’  itnprifon- 
ment  for  the  fh  ft  offence  ;  and  1  he  fecond  offence,  it  is  faid, 
was  made  felony.  Tiie  fpritpal  court  hath  cognifanceof 
this  offence  ;  but  by  27  Geo.  III.  c.  44,  the  fuit  muft  be 
inftituted  within  eight  months,  and  not  at  all  after  ihe  in¬ 
termarriage  of  the  parties  offending  :  and  formerly  courts- 
leet  had  power  to  inquire  of  and  punifh  fornication  and 
adultery  ;  in  which  courts  the  king  had  a  fine  affeffed  on 
the  offenders,  as  appears  by  the  b^ok  of  DomcJday.  2  Inf. 
488. — See  Adultery,  vol.i.  p.  130. 

FOR'NICATOR,  f.  [ fornicateur ,  Fr.  fornix,  Lat.] 
One  that  has  commerce  vvitli  unmarried  woman. — A  for¬ 
nicator  or  adulterer  fteals  the  foul,  as  well  as  difhonours 
the  body  of  his  neighbour.  Taylor. 

FORNIC  A'TR  ESS,  f.  A  woman  who  without  mar¬ 
riage  cohabits  with  a  man  : 

See  you  the  fornicatrefs  be  remov’d  ; 

Let  her  have  needful  but  not  flavifh  means.  Shakefpeare. 

FOR'NIX,y.  [ps,  Heb.  forn,  a  furnace,  Arab.  ]  A  n  arch 
or  vault.  A  part  of  the  corpus  callofum  in  the  brain 
is  fo  called,  becaufe  if  viewed  in  a  particular  direction, 
it  has  fome  refemblance  to  t he  arch  of  an  ancient  vault. 
See  Anatomy,  vol.  i.  p.  592. 

FORNO'VO,  a'  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Parma  ; 
near  which  Charles  VIII.  king  of  France,  obtained  a  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  princes  of  Italy,  in  1495  :  eight  miles  weft, 
fouth-weft  of  Parma. 

FO'RO  AP'PII,  a  people  of  Italy,  whofe  capital  was 
called  Forum  Appii.  Pliny. 

FOR'CMAN,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  near 
the  weft  coaft  :  150  miles  fouth  of  Acheen. 

To  FORPA'SS,  v.  a.  To  efcape  wholly  : 

Scarce  can  a  bifhoprick  forpnfs  them  by, 

But  that  it  muft  be  gelt  in  privity.  Spenfer. 

FORPI'NED,  part.  adj.  Wafted  away  : 

But  through  long  anguifh  and  felf-murdering  thought, 

He  was  fo  wafted  and  for  pined  quight, 

That  all  his  fubftance  was  confum’d  to  nought.  Spenfer. 

FORPRI'SE,/.  [  forprifum,  Lat.  ]  In  law,  an  exception, 
cr  refervation.  This  word  is  frequently  infert.ed  in  leafes 
and  conveyances,  wherein  excepted  and  forprifed  is  an 
ufnal  expreflion.  In  another  fignification  it  is  taken  for 
any  exadtion  ;  according  to  Thorn,  anno  1285. 

To  FOR  RAY',  v.  a.  [pop-hjiabian,  Sitx.  pra.occupare.f 
To  pillage,  to  Lrage,  —  For  dead  now  was  their  foe 
2  which 
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which  them  forrqyed  late.  Spenfcr. — For  they  that  morn 
had  forraid  all  the  land.  Faifax. 

FQRRAY',  f.  The  aift  of  foraging;  the  aft  of  plun¬ 
dering  : 

A  band  of  Brytons,  ryding  on  forray 

Few  dayes  before,  had  gotten  a  great  pray.  Spenfer. 

FOR'RES,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Mur¬ 
ray  ;  near  which  (lands  an  ancient  pillar,  twenty-five  feet 
in  height,  carved  with  foldiers  on  horfeback  and  on  foot, 
&c.  called  the  Danifh  Pillar,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
erected  in  memory  of  the  defeat  of  the  Danes  near  this 
fpot,  in  the  year  1008,  by  Malcolm  II.  On  a  moor  near 
tliis  town  is  placed  by  Shakefpeare  Macbeth’s  converfa- 
tion  with  the  witches  :  ten  miles  weft  of  Elgin,  and  eight 
e_aft  of  Nairn.  Lat.57.35.  N.  Ion.  o.  20.  W.  Edinburgh. 

FORS,  a.  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  ’Weft: 
Gothland  :  feventeen  miles  fouth-fputh-eaft  of  Uddevalla. 

To  FORSA'KE,  v.  a.  pret.  forfook  ;  part.  pafT.  forfook, 
Or  forfaken ;  f verfaaken,  Dut.j  To  leave  in  refentment, 
negleiSt  or  diflike. — ’Twus  now  the  time  when  firft  Saul 
God  forfook.  Cowley. 

Daughter  of  Jove,  whofe  arms  in  thunder  wield 
Th’  avenging  bolt,  and  (hake  the  dreadful  ftiield, 

‘  Forfook  by  thee,  in  vain  I  fought  thy  aid.  Pope. 

To  leave  ;  to  go  away  from  ;  to  depart  from  : 

Unwilling  I  forfook  your  friendly  ftate, 

Commanded  by  the  gods,  and  forc’d  by  fate.  Drydcn. 

To  defert  ;  to  fail  : 

Truth,  modefty,  and  ftiame,  the  world  forfook  ; 

Fraud,  avarice,  and  force,  their  places  took.  Drydcn. 
Their  purple  majefty, 

And  all  thofe  outward  (hows  which  we  call  greatnefs. 
Languid)  and  droop,  feem  empty  and  forfaken , 

And  draw  the  wond’ring  gazers  eyes  no  more.  Rowe. 

FORS  A'KER,  f.  Deferter  ;  one  that  forfakes  — Thou 
didft  deliver  us  into  the  hands  of  lawlefs  enemies,  1110ft 
hateful  forfaiters  of  God.  Apociypha. 

To  FORSA'Y,  v.  a.  To  renounce  : 

But  (hepherd  muft  walk  another  way, 

Sike  worldly  fovenance  he  muft  forfay ,  Spenfer. 

To  forbid  : 

And  fiihence  thepherds  been  forfaid 

From  places  of  delight.  Spenfer. 

FORS'CHET,yi  in  old  records,  a  drip  of  land  lying 
next  to  the  highway. 

FORSCHO'KE,  f.  [derclibhtm,  Lat.  forfaken.]  In  one 
of  our  (latutes,  it  is  fpecially  ufed  for  lands  or  tenements 
feifed  by  a  lord,  for  want  of  fervices  performed  by  the 
tenant,  and.  quietly  held  by  fuch  lord  beyond  a  year  and  a 
day  ;  now  the  tenant,  who  fees  his  land  taken  into  the 
hands  of  the  lord,  and  poflefled  fo  long,  and  will  not 
purfue  the  courfe  appointed  by  law  to  recover  it,  doth  in 
prefumption  of  law  difavow  or  forfake  all  the  right  he 
hath  to  the  fame';  and  then  fuch  lands  (hall  be  called 
forefehoke.  10  Ed.  II.  c.  1. 

FORSE.  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Caith- 
nefs,  which  runs  into  the  North  Sea,  fix  miles  weft  of 
Thurfo. 

FORS'KAHL  (Peter),  a  celebrated  Swedifh  botanift 
and  pupil  of  Linnaeus,  born  in  the  province  of  Upland,  in 
1736.  Heftudied  at  the  univerfity  of  Gottingen,  and  dif- 
puted  there  De  Principiis  Philofophia  recentioris.  After  his 
return  to  Sweden,  he  refided  iome  time  at  Upfal,  and  then 
removed  to  Stockholm,  where  he  publifhed,  in  1759,  a 
fmall  political  work,  entitled  Thoughts  on  Civil  Liberty, 
which  expofed  him  to  fome  danger.  In  1760  lie  was  in¬ 
vited  to  Copenhagen  by  his  Danifh  majefty,  Frederic  V. 
who,  in  confequence  of  his  knowledge  of  the  oriental 
languages  and  natural  hifiory,  appointed  him  to  accom¬ 
pany  to  Arabia  the  travellers  fent  to  that  country  for  the 
purpofe  of  making  difeoveries,  and  at  the  fame  time  con- 
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ferred  on  him  the  title  of  profeftor.  He  fet  out  on  this 
journey  in  1761,  with  Frederic  Chriftian  V011  Haven,  D. 
Chriftian  Charles  Cramer,  and  Carden  Niebuhr,  and  died 
at  Jeriin  in  Arabia  in  July  1763.  From  the  papers  and 
memorandums  which  he  left  behind  him,  his  feilow-tra- 
veller  Niebuhr  publifhed  his  following  works  :  1.  Defcrip. 
tiones  Animalium ,  Avium ,  Amphibioruvi,  Pifcium,  hfcblorum, 
Vermivm ,  qua  in  Itinere  orientali  obfei  vavit .  Havnise  1775, 
4to.  The  firft  part  contains  a  fyftematic  nomenclature  of 
all  the  quadrupeds,  birds,  amphibious  animals,  fiftt,  in. 
fe&s,  and  worms,  which  occurs  in  the  author's  papers! 
The  names  are  in  Latin,  Arabic,  and  Greek.  Then  follow 
about  300  deferiptions of  birds,  amphibious  animals,  fiftt, 
infects  and  worms,  teftudines  and  zoophytes,  according  to 
the  Linnaean  fyftem  ;  and  the  whole  is  concluded  with  the 
materia  medica  ufed  at  Cairo  in  Egypt.  2.  Flora  Mgyp- 
tiaco-Arabica,  five  Defcriptiones  Plantarum  quas  per  Aigyptv.ni 
Infcnorem  &  Arabiam  felieem  detexit ;  pof  mortem  edidit  Nie¬ 
buhr  ;  acccdit  tabula  Arabia  Felicis  Geograpkico-botanica,  ibid. 
I775>  4-to.  3-  leones  Rerum  naturalium  quas  in  Itinere  orient 

tali  depmgi  curavit  Fdrjkal ;  pof  ejus  mortem  ad  Regis  manda - 
tum  ari  incif as,  ,  edidit  Niebuhr ,  ibid.  1776,  4to.  with  -forty- 
three  plates.  The  drawings  -were  executed  by  Bauren- 
feind,  the  draftfman  fent  out  on  the  above  expedition,  and 
who  alfo  died  by  the  way.  Twenty  of  thefe  plates  re- 
prefent  plants  ;  and  the  remaining  twenty-three,  animals, 
'I  his  work  is  valuable  to  thofe  w  ho  are  defirous  of  being 
acquainted  witli  the  Arabic  names  ufed  in  natural  hiftory, 
and  of  many  infeCts  which  occur  in  the  Old  Teftament,  as 
has  been  (hewn  by  Michaelis  in  his-Oriental  Bibliothecae. 

FORSKOH'LE A,  f.  [fo  named  in  memory  of  the 
above-mentioned  Peter  Forfkahl.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  clafs  oftandria,  order  tetragynia,  or  clafs  decandria, 
order  pentagynia,  in  the  natural  order  of  urticae,  Jvjf. 
The  generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium  four 
or  five  leaved  ereCt:  leaflets  linear-lanceolate,  parallel, 
acute,  permanent.  Corolla  :  petals  eight  or  ten,  rude, 
fpatulate,  concave,  ereCt,  withering,  fhorter  than  the 
calyx,  the  claws  the  length  of  the  border.  Stamina  :  fila¬ 
ments  eight  or  ten,  filiform,  each  within  each  petal,  elafi. 
tic,  the  length  of  the  calyx  ;  antherae,  twin,  roundifn. 
Piftillum  :  germs  four  or  five,  diftant,  oblong,  woolly  ; 
ftyles  briftle-fhaped  ;  ftigmas  Ample,  Pericarpium  none  : 
(capfules  five,  woolly,  ovate,  acuminate  at  both  ends, 
comprelled,  one-celled,  not  opening.  Gartner.)  Seeds: 
four  or  five,  oblong,  comprefied,  attenuated  to  both  ends, 
interwoven  with  wool  ;  (folitary,  Gartner,  who  names 
capfules,  what  are  here  called  feeds.)  The  number 
varies  in  the  parts  of  fructification,  and  is  extricated  with 
difficulty,  on  account  of  the  wool  in  which  they  are  in¬ 
volved.  The  number  of  capfules  varies  from  three  to 
five.  Gartner. — EJfential  Char  abler .  Calyx  four  or  five¬ 
leaved,  longer  than  the  corolla  ;  petals  eight  or  ten,  fpa. 
tulate ;  pericarpium  none  ;  feeds  five,  connected  by 
wool  ;  (capfules  five,  woolly  ;  feeds  folitary,  Gartner.) 

Species.  1.  Forfkohlea  tenaciftima,  or  clammy  forfkoh- 
lea  :  hairy. hifpid,  leaves  elliptic  awnlefs,  calycine  feg- 
ments  oblong-lanceolate  (harp.  According  to  Jacquin, 
the  Item  is  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  partly  red, 
partly  pale  green  with  blood-red  dots,  hifpid  with  white 
hairs  and  upright  ;  leaves  entire  at  the  bafe,  loofely  fer¬ 
rate,  (harp,  very  pale  green,  ciliate  with  fhort  hairs, hook¬ 
ed  at  the  end,  whence  they  adhere  to  any  thing.  Native 
of  Egypt.  Introduced  in  1770,  by  M.  Richard.  It 
flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

2.  Forfkohlea  Candida,  or  rough  forficohlea  :  fcabrous; 
leaves  elliptic  waved  awnlefs,  calcyine  fegments  ovate 
obtufe.  Stem  fhrubbyifh,  frnooth,  refembling  that  of  the 
foregoing,  wliitifti  and  woody  at  the  bafe.  Leaves  with 
three  or  four  angles  or  teeth  on  each  -fide,  much  fmaller 
than  in  the  foregoing  fpecies,  white-tomentofe  underneath, 
adhering  by  the  roughnefs  on  the  upper  furface,  as  in  that; 
fiowers  axillary,  feflile,  fmaller  than  in  the  firft  fpecies  j 
petals  white.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  flowers 
in  June  and  July  ;  perennial, 
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3.  Forfkchleaanguftifolia,  or  narrow-leaved  forflcohlea: 
ftrigofe ;  leaves  lanceolate,  the  teeth  thorny-briftle-lhaped; 
calycine  fegments,  lanceolate-fubulate.  Annual  ;  ad¬ 
hering  like  the  others  ;  Hem  red  ;  leaves  with  four  and 
fometimes  only  three  fmall  teeth  on  each  fide,  ending  in 
a  fmall  fpine  ;  not  white  underneath,  but  adhering  by 
little  fpines  on  the  nerves;  piftils  three.  Native  of  the 
idand  of  Teneriffe  ;  introduced  in  1779;  it  flowers  in 
J uly  and  Anguft. 

FORSOO'TH,  adv.  [-{cojifo^Se,  Sax.]  In  truth  ;  cer¬ 
tainly  ;  very  well.  It  is  tiled  almoft  always  in  an  ironical 
or  contemptuous  fenfe. — In  the  Eafl  Indies  a  widow,  who 
has  any  regard  to  her  character,  throws  herfelf  into  the 
flames  of  her  hu (band’s  funeral  pile,  to  (hew,  forfooth,  that 
flte  is  faithful  to  the  memory  of  her  deceafed  lord.  Addifon. 

Wherefore  doth  Lyfander 
Deny  your  love,  fo  rich  within  his  foul, 

And  tender  me,  forfooth,  affection  !  Shakefpeare. 

Jt  is  fuppofed  once  to  have  been  a  word  of  honour  in  ad- 
drefs  to  women.  It  is  probable  that  an  inferior,  being 
called,  (hewed  his  attention  by  anfwering  Yes,  forfooth, 
which  in  time  toft  its  true  meaning  ;  and  infteadof  a  mere 
exclamatory  interjection,  was  fuppofed  a  compellation. 
— Our  old  Englith  word  forfooth  has  been  changed  tor  the 
French  madam.  Guardian. — It  appears  in  Shakefpeare  to 
have  been  ufed  likewife  to  men. 

FORSPE'NT,  fart.  adj.  Wafled  : 

Who  was  to  weet  a  wretched  wearifh  elfe, 

With  hollow  eyes  and  rawbone  chetkes-forfpent, 

As  if  he  had  in  prifon  long  bene  pent.  Spcnfer. 

Wearied  : 

Tcrfpent  with  toil,  as  runners  at  a  race, 

I  lay  me  down  a  little  while  to  breathe.  Shakefpeare. 

FOR'STA,  a  town  of  Lufatia,  on  the  river  Neifs  ;  the 
tfhief  trade  of  the  inhabitants  is  in  manufacturing  fine 
woollen  and  linen  cloths  and  carpets,  and  brewing  beer: 
thirteen  miles  eafl:  of  Cotbus,  and  fifty-four  north-north- 
eaft  of  Drefden. 

FOR'STENOVE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weflphalia,  and  billiopric  of  Ofnabruck ;  fifteen  miles 
from  Ofnabruck. 

FOR'STER,  [from  forejlcr.']  A  furname. 

FOR'STER  (John),  a  learned  German  lutheran  divine 
and  Hebraift,  born  at  Augfburg,  in  1495.  He  early  dif- 
covered  a  firong  paffion  for  knowledge  and  learning;  and 
after  availing  himfelf  of  the  advantages  for  improvement 
which  his  native  city  afforded,  repaired  to  Ingoldftadt  in 
Bavaria,  where  he  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  .profiting 
by  the  inftrudtions  of  the  learned  Reuchlin.  Afterwards 
Ire  went  for  farther  improvement  to  Leipfic,  where  he 
fiudied  theology,  and  the  other  branches  of  literature 
proper  to  qualify  him  for  the  clerical  profeffion.  It  was 
in  this  univerfity  that  he  firfi  commenced  teacher  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  alfo  of  divinity.  Afterwards  he 
removed  to  the  univerfity  of  Wittemberg,  where  his  ta¬ 
lents  and  learning  raifed  him  to  high  consideration.  For 
eight  years  he  discharged  the  duties  of  public  profefibr  of 
Hebrew  in  that  univerfity,  with  eminent  fuccefs  and  re¬ 
putation,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  rendered  eflential  fer- 
vice  to  the  proteftant  religion  by  his  labours  as  a  divine. 
When  Luther  undertook  his  tranflation  of  the  Bible,  he 
availed  himfelf  of  the  afliftance  of  Forfter,  and  fubmitted 
more  readily  to  his  judgment  refpeCting  the  fenfe  of  diffi¬ 
cult  pallages  than  to  that  of  any  other  of  his  learned  a ffo- 
ciates.  Forfler  died  at  Wittemberg,  in  1556,  when  about 
fixty-one  years  old,  highly  beloved  for  his  candour  and 
piety,  as  well  as  refpeCted  for  his  great  literary  attain¬ 
ments.  He  was  the  author  of  DiBionarium  Hebraicum.  No. 
vwriy  which  was  printed  at  Bafil,  in  1557,  folio,  and  bears 
the  churatter  of  being  a  very  valuable  work. 

There  was  another  German  lutheran  divine  of  the  name 
cf  John  Forster,  who  was  alfo  a  profefibr  at  Wittem¬ 
berg,  and  afterwards  became  minifter  at  Eifleben,  where 
he  dted,  ip  1613.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  theo- 
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logical  and  critical  productions,  and  among  others  of 
Commentaries  on  Exodus,  ifaiah,  and  Jeremiah,  in  3 
vols.  4to.  and  a  treatife  De  Interpretations  Scriptuarum,  4to. 
printed  at  Wittemberg,  in  1608. 

Both  the  preceding  mult  be  diltinguiflied  from  a  third 
John  Forster,  who  followed  the  profelfion  ofajurift 
at  Padua,  and  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  Procejfui 
judiciarius  Cameralis. 

FOR'STER  (Nathaniel),  alearned  divine  of  the  church 
of  England,  born  at  Stadfcombe  in  Devonfhire,  of  which 
his  father  was  minifter,  in  1717.  Soon  after  his  birth  his 
father  removed  to  Plymouth,  where  he  initiated  his  fori 
in  the  rudiments  of  a  grammatical  education,  and  after¬ 
wards  fent  him  to  the  public  grammar  fchool  in  that  town. 
In  1 731-2,  he  was  fent  to  Eton,  and  at  the  fame  time  en¬ 
tered  at  Pembroke-college,  Oxford,  in  order  to  entitle  him 
to  the  benefit  of  an  exhibition.  In  1733,  he  was  admitted 
fcholar  of  Corpus-Chrifti-college,  where  Dr.  Burton  was 
tutor  ;  and,  after  taking  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in 
1735,  and  that  of  mafter  of  arts  in  1738,  was  in  1739  elect¬ 
ed  a  fellow  of  that  inftitution.  The  firfi:  preferment  which 
he  obtained  in  the  church  was  the  fmall  rectory  of  Hethe, 
in  Oxfordfhire,  to  which  he  was  prefented,  in  1749,  by 
lord-chancellor  Hardwicke,  on  the  recommendation  of 
liis  earlieft  friend,  Dr.  Seeker,  then  bifhop  of  Oxford. 
Dr.  Seeker  alfo  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  his  friend 
Dr.  Butler,  at  that  time  bifiiop  of  Briftol,  to  whom  lie- 
became  domeftic  chaplain  when  in  the  year  1^50  that  pre¬ 
late  was  tranfiated  to  the  fee  of  Durham.  In  the  year 
laft  mentioned,  before  he  quitted  the  univerfity,  Mr. 
Forfter  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doCtor  of  divinity. 
In  1754  he  was  promoted  to  a  prebendal  flail  in  the  church 
of  Briftol ;  and  before  the  expiration  of  it  was  prefented 
by  Dr.  Herring  archbifliop  of  Canterbury  to  the  Valuable 
vicarage  of  Rochdale,  in  Lancafliire.  He  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  royal  fociety  in  1 755  ;  made  one  of  the  chap¬ 
lains  to  his  majefty  in  1756;  and  appointed  preacher  at 
the  Rolls  chapel  in  1757.  In  the  year  laft  mentioned  he 
married  a  lady  of  much  merit,  and  poflefied  of  a  confide- 
rable  fortune  ;  on  which  occafion  he  fixed  his  relidence 
in  Craig’s-court,  Weftininfter.  He  died  in  that  (filiation, 
after  a  (hort  illnefs,  before  the  end  of  1757,  in  the  forty- 
firft  year  of  his  age.  Among  his  connections  and  friends 
he  had  to  rank  many  of  the  mod  learned-and  refpeCtable 
characters  of  his  age  ;  and  he  is  commended  for  the  ju¬ 
dicious  difeernment,  mildnefs,  and  benevolence,  which 
he  difplayed  in  private  life.  The  following  is  a  lift  of 
his  works  :  1.  Reflections  on  the  Natural  Antiquity  of 
Government,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  in  Egypt,  1743.  2. 

Platonis  Dialogi  quinque :  Receifuit,  Notis  il/ufravit,  Nathaniel 
Forfer,  A.  M.  &c.  1745.  3.  Appendix  Liviana,  continens} 

I.  ScleBus  Codicum,  MSS.  &  Editionum  Antiquarian  LcBiones , 
pracipuas  variorum  Emendationcs ,  &  Supplementa  Lacuna-rum. 
in  Us  T.  Livii  qua  fuperfunt  Libris:  II.  J.  Freinjhemii  Supple- 
mentorum  Libros  X  in  Locum  Decadis  fecund  a  Liviana  deper- 
dita,  1746.  4.  Popery  deftruCtive  of  the  Evidence  of 

Chriftianity,  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  Univerfity  of 
Oxford,  November  5,  1746.  5.  A  Diflertation  upon  the 

Account  fuppofed  to  have  been  given  of  Jefus  Chrift  by 
Jofephus,  1749.  6.  Biblia  Hebraica,  fine  PunBis,  accurante 

Nath.  Forfer,  &c.  1750.  7.  Remarks  on  the  Rev.  Dr. 

Hebbing’s  Differtation  on  the  Power  of  States  to  deny 
Civil  Protection  to  the  Marriages  of  Minors,  See.  1755.  It 
Ihould  be  obferved,  that  the  Appendix  Liviana  was  a  joint 
publication  of  Dr.  Forfter  and  another  fellow  of  Corpus- 
Chrifti-college,  and  was  publifhed  without  a  name. 

FOR'STER  (John  Reinhold),  an  eminent  naturalift 
and  philologift,  born  in  October,  1729,  at  Dirfchaw,  in 
Poli(h-Pruflia,  where  his  father  was  a  burgomafter.  He 
was  placed  at  the  public  fchool  of  Marienwerder ;  and 
when  about  fifteen  he  was  fent  to  Berlin,  where  he  was 
admitted  into  the  gymnafium  of  Joachimfthal.  Having  a 
decided  attachment  to  the  learned  languages,  he  made 
great  progrefs  under  Mezelius  and  Heinfius  ;  and  even 
while  at  fchool  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Coptic.  He 
applied  alfo  to  Several  of  the  modern  languages,  and  par¬ 
ticularly 
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fcicu’arly  the  Polifli,  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
fpeaking  with  his  fchool-feilows,  many  ot  whom  were 
Poles.  Among  his  fchool-feilows  alfo  at  this  time  were 
Cochins,  Refewitz,  Irving,  and  the  celebrated  Pallas, 
profelfor  at  Peterfburgh.  In  1748,  he  was  entered  at  the 
vmiverfity  of  Halle  :  his  inclination  led  him  to  the  ftudy 
of  medicine;  but  his  father  was  defirous  that  he  fliould 
apply  to  jurifprudenre  :  he  however  (ludied  theology, 
and  indulged  his  tafte  for  the  learned  languages,  among 
which  he  included  the  oriental.  In  1751  lie  left  the  uni- 
verfity  and  repaired  to  Dantzic,  where  he  foon  diffin- 
guiflied  himfelf  by  his  fermons,  in  which  he  imitated  the 
French  rather  than  the  Dutch  manner,  at  that  time  the 
jnoft  prevalent.  His  income  being  fmall,  he  had  to 
ftruggle  with  difficulties,  which  induced  him  to  accept 
an  offer  made  to  him  by  the  Ruffian  refident  at  Dantzic, 
of  going  to  Ruffin,  to  fuperintend  the  new  colonies  at 
Saratow  :  but,  whether  he  had  ffiewn  himfelf  too  warm 
a  friend  of  the  colonifts,  or  given  offence  to  count  Orlof 
in  fome  other  manner,  he  foon  returned  to  Peterfburgh, 
without  completing  his  engagement.  On  his  return  to 
the  capital,  he  had  advantageous  offers  made  to  him  by 
the  academy  of  fciences,  and  by  that  of  Mofcovv,  but  he 
declined  both,  and  came  to  England  in  1766.  After  his 
arrival  in  England,  he  received  from  the  Ruffian  govern¬ 
ment  a  prefent  of  a  hundred  guineas  ;  and  by  tranflating 
Kalrn’s  Travels  and  Ofbeck’s  Voyage,  he  procured  addi¬ 
tional  funds  for  his  fupport,  till  the  year  1772,  when  he 
was  engaged  to  go  out  as  naturalift  with  captain  Cook, 
who  was  about  to  proceed  on  his  fecond  voyage  round 
the  world.  Forfter  at  this  time  was  forty-three  years  of 
age,  and  was  accompanied  by  his  foil  George,  then  feven- 
teen.  He  returned  to  England  in  177 5,  and  foon  after 
the  univerfitv  of  Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  dodfor  of  laws.  After  his  return  he  publifhed,  con¬ 
jointly  with  his  fon,  a  botanical  work  in  Latin,  containing 
the  charafters  of  a  new  genera  of  plants  which  had  been 
difeovered  by  them  in  the  courfe  of  their  circumnaviga¬ 
tion.  An  account  of  the  voyage  having  been  publifhed 
in  Englith  and  German  by  young  Forfter,  in  which  the 
father  was  fuppol'ed  to  have  had  a  confiderable  fhare, 
though  he  had  entered  into  an  engagement  not  to  publifh 
any  thing  feparately  from  the  authorifed  narrative,  they 
not  only  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  government,  but  gave 
offence  to  the  principal  friends  by  whom  they  had  been 
patronifed.  This  work  abounded  with  reflections  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  government  in  whofe  fervice  they  had  been, 
and  unfavourable  to  the  navigators  who  had  conducted 
the  expedition.  They  were  therefore  treated  with  fo 
much  coolnefs,  that  they  both  determined  to  quit  Eng¬ 
land.  Fortunately  for  Forfter,  after  ftruggling  fome  time 
with  poverty  and  misfortunes  in  London,  he  was  invited 
to  Halle,  in  1780,  to  be  profeffor  of  natural  hiftory  :  he 
was  alfo  appointed  infpeCtorof  the  botanical  garden;  and 
as  this  officewas  connected  with  the  faculty  of  medicine, 
lie  next  year  took  the  degree  of  doCtor  of  medicine.  The 
lofs  of  his  fon  George,  who  died  at  an  early  period  of 
life,  made  a  deep  impreflion  on  the  father,  whofe  health 
was  already  in  a  declining  ftate ;  and  in  the  fpring  of  the 
year  1798,  his  cafe  was  fo  defperate,  that  he  expreffed 
himfelf  as  a  dying  man  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Kariten, 
dated  Halle,  April  14.  He  did  not  long  furvive  this  let¬ 
ter,  but  died  011  the  9th  of  December,  1798,  at  the  age 
of  fixty-nine  years.  The  following  character  is  given  of 
him  by  his  friend  the  celebrated  Kurt  Sprengel,  of  Halle  : 

To  a  knowledge  of  books,  in  all  branches  of  fcience, 
feldom  to  be  met  with,  he  joined  an  unccmmon  fund  of 
practical  obfervatiens,  of  which  he  well  knew  how  to 
avail  himfelf.  In  natural  hiftory,  in  geography,  both 
phyfical  and  moral,  and  in  univerfal  hiltcry,  he  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  vaft  number  of  faCts,  of  which  he  who 
draws  his  information  from  works  only  has  not  even  a 
diftant  idea.  This  alfertion  is  proved  in  the  molt  ftriking 
manner  by  his  Observations  made  in  a  Voyage  round  the 
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World.  Of  this  book  it  maybe  faid,  that  no  traveller 
ever  gathered  fo  rich  a  treafure  on  his  tour.  The  un¬ 
common  pains  which  Forfter  took  in  his  literary  compo- 
fitions,  and  his  confcientious  accuracy  in,  hiftorical  dif- 
quifitions,  are  belt  evinced  by  his  Hiftory  of  the  Voyages 
and  Dilcoveries  in  the  North,  and  likewife  by  his  excel¬ 
lent  archatological  diflertation  On  the  Bvffus  of  the  An¬ 
cients.  Refearches  fucli  as  thefe  were  Ids  favourite  em¬ 
ployment,  in  which  he  was  greatly  addled  by  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  claflics.  He  held  in  utter  contempt 
all  thofe  who,  to  gratify  their  pafiions  or  imitate  the  pre¬ 
vailing  fafliion,  made  a  jell  of  the  mod  facred  and  refpedf- 
able  feelings  of  mankind.  His  moral  feelings  were  equally 
animated;  lie  was  attracted  with  irreliftible  force  by  what¬ 
ever  was  true,  good,  or  excellent.  Great  characters  in- 
fpired  him  with  an  efteem  which  he  fometimes  expreffed 
with  incredible  ardour.” — His  works,  befides  thofe  above 
mentioned,  are  for  the  moft  part  compilations  and  tranfta- 
tions.  He  was  the  author  alfo  of  feveral  papers  publifhed 
in  the  Pliilofopliical  TranfaCtions,  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  the  TranfaCtions  of 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Peterfburgh,  and 
thofe  of  other  learned  focieties. 

FORS'TER  (George),  fon  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Dantzic,  in  1754,  and  came  over  with  his  father  to  Eng¬ 
land,  when  about  twelve  years  of  age.  He  ftudied  fome 
time  in  the  academy  of  Warrington  ;  and  foon  acquired  a 
perfect  life  of  the  Engliffi  tongue.  He  diffinguiflied  him¬ 
felf  greatly  alfo  by  his  attainments  in  fcience  and  litera¬ 
ture  in  general,  as  he  pofleffed  an  excellent  memory,  with 
quick  parts  and  a  fertile  imagination.  He  accompanied 
his  father  round  the  world  with  captain  Cook;  and  on 
quitting  England,  as  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article, 
was  defirous  of  fettling  in  France.  He  accordingly  refided 
fome  time  at  Paris;  but  in  1779  lie  was  appointed  pro- 
feflor  of  natural  hiftory  in  the  univerfity  of  Caflel.  The 
fenate  of  Poland  having  afterwards  offered  him  a  chair  in 
the  univerfity  of  Wilna,  he  accepted  the  invitation  but 
though  this  office  was  very  lucrative,  and  though  the  en¬ 
lightened  patriots  of  that  country  did  not  negledt  to  pro¬ 
cure  him  all  the  literary  afliftance  he  flood  in  need  of,  lie 
could  not  be  long  happy  in  a  femi-barbarous  nation,  in 
which  liberty  was  fuffered  to  expire  under  the  intrigues 
of  Ruilia  and  Pruffia.  He  therefore  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  Catharine  II.  who,  emulous  of  every  fpecies  of 
glory,  wiflied  to  diftinguifli  her  reign  by  procuring  to  the 
Ruffian  nation  the  honour  of  undertaking,  after  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  England  and  France,  a  new  voyage  of  difeovery 
round  the  world  ;  but  unfortunately  for  the  progrefs  of 
fcience,  the  War  with  the  Ottoman  Porte  difappoinled 
Forfter’s  hopes,  and  prevented  the  execution  of  this  ufe- 
ful  project.  Forfter,  however,  could  nor  long  remain  in 
obfciuity,  as  the  different  publications  with  which  lie 
had  enriched  natural  hiftory  and  literature  had  increafed 
his  reputation.  The  elector  of  Mentz  appointed  him 
prefident  of  the  univerfity  of  the  fame  name,  and  he  was 
difeharging  the  duties  of  his  office  when  the  French  troops 
took  polfeffion  of  that  city.  This  pliilofopliical  traveller, 
who  had  ftudied  fociety  under  all  the  various  afpects 
arifing  from  different  degrees  of  civil ifation,  beheld  with 
enthufiafm  the  dawnings  of  the  French  revolution,  and 
was  among  the  fir (1  to  promulgate  republicanifm  in  Ger¬ 
many.  The  people  of  Mentz,  who  had  formed  them- 
f elves  into  a  national  convention,  fent  him  to  Paris  to  re- 
queft  that  they  might  be  united  to  the  French  republic; 
but  w h i Iff  employed  on  this  million,  the  city  of , Mentz 
was  befieged  and  retaken  by  the  Prullian  troops.  This 
event  occalioned  the  lofs  of  all  his  property,  and  what 
was  (till  more  difaftrous,  of  his  numerous  maiiufcripts, 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  prince  of  Pruffia.  Having 
afterwards  experienced  fome  domeftic  uneafmefs  of  the 
conjugal  kind,  he  refol  ved  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Tibet 
and  Hindooftau,  for  which  lie  made  preparations  by  Undy¬ 
ing  the  oriental  languages ;  hut  the  chagrin  occafioned 
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by  his  misfortunes,  ndded  to  a  violent  fcorbutic  fever, 
put  an  end  to  his  exiftence,  before  he  could  carry  his  plan 
into  effedt.  He  died  at  Paris,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  on 
the  nth  of  February,  1792.  Kis  character  and  talents 
had  fecured  to  him  the  e'teem  of  all  who  knew  him;  and 
his  biographer  has  often  had  occafion  to  obferve  the  af¬ 
fectionate  as  well  as  refpedtful  manner  in  which  he  was 
mentioned  by  thofe  who  were  perfonally  acquainted  with 
him;  and  they  feldom  fpoke  of  him  without  fome  epi¬ 
thet  which  indicated  his  worth.  His  life,  however,  was 
a  feries  of  difappointments ;  for  this,  alas!  is  not  the  age 
in  which  the  friends  of  liberty  and  humanity, 'of  truth 
and  virtue,  mud  expedt,  every -where,  to  meet  with  tiie 
encouragement  due  to  their  merit. — Mis  works  are,  1.  A 
Voyage  round  the  World  in  his  Britannic  Majedy’s  Sloop 
Refolution,  commanded  by  Captain  James  Cook,  during 
the  Years  1772,  1773,  1774,  and  1775;  London,  1777,  2 
vols.  4to.  In  conjunction  with  his  father,  he  made  a 
German  tranflation  of  this  work,  which  was  publilhed 
at  Berlin,  in  2  vols.  4to.  1778-1780.  2.  Reply  to  Mr. 

Wales’s  Remarks  on  Mr.  Forder’s  Account  of  Captain 
Cook's  lad  Voyage  ;  London,  1 778,  4to.  3.  Letter  to  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  1779,  4to.  He 
was  concerned  for  fome  time  with  profelTor  Lichtenberg, 
of  Gottingen,  in  the  publication  of  the  Gottingen  Maga¬ 
zine  :  he  wrote  alfo  fome  papers  in  the  Tranfadtions  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Upfal  ;  had  a  fliare  in  the 
CkaraEleres  generum  Plant  arum,  &c.  of  his  father;  and  was 
employed  with  profelfor  Pallas  and  others  in  the  conti¬ 
nuation  of  Martini’s  Dictionary  of  Natural  Hiftory. 

FOR'STER’s  BAY,  a  bay  in  the  tract  called  Sand¬ 
wich  Land,  formed  by  means  of  low  land,  which  con¬ 
nects  the  fouthern  Thule,  the  mod  foutherly  land  ever 
difeovered,  with  Freezland  Peak.  Its  fituation  may  be 
known  by  obferving,  that  the  Peak  is  in  lat.  59  deg.  S. 
and  Ion.  27  deg.  W.  and  the  fouthern  Thule  in  lat.  59 
deg.  13  min.  half  S.  and  Ion.  27  deg.  45  min.  W.  A 
great  wefterly  fwell  of  the  fea  fets  upon  this  land.  No 
anchorage  is  found  any  where,  and  the  bays  and  ports  are 
blocked  up  with  ice;  the  whole  country  indeed,  from  the 
higheft  fummit  of  the  mountains  to  the  very  brink  of  the 
cliffs  which  terminate  the  coad,  is  covered  many  fathoms 
thick  with  everlading  fnow,  and  the  cliffs  alone  are  all 
that  can  be  feen  to  look  like  land.  This  is  the  chilling 
afpedd  of  t  hat  horrible  country,  as  it  appeared  on  the  fir  It 
of  February,  which  anfwers  to  our  fird  of  Augud,  when 
the  fummer  fun  is  fuppofed  to  have  had  its  full  effedt. 

FORSTE'R  A,  f.  [named  in  memory  of  the  above- 
mentioned  John  Reinhold  and  George  Forjler.']  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  clafs  gynandria,  order  diandria.  The  gene¬ 
ric  characters  are — Calyx  :  perianthittm  double  ;  outer 
inferior,  three-leaved,  lateral  ;  leaflets  oblong,  {harp  ; 
inner  fuperior,  fix-cleft;  leaflets  erect,  oblong,  concave. 
Corolla:  one.petalled,  tubulous-bell-fliaped  ;  tube  length 
of  the  calyx  ;  border  fix-parted  ;  dividons  oblong,  obtufe, 
patulous,  reflex  at  the  tip,  equal  ;  nedtary  two  fmall 
feales,  obovate,  petal-form,  fixed  to  the  flyle  on  both  tides 
tinder  the  digma.  Stamina  :  filaments  two,  very  diort, 
each  fixed  to  the  dyle  between  tide  digma  and  a  fcale  of 
the  nedtary  under  the  digma.  Pidillum  :  germ  inferior, 
oval;  dyle  cylindric,  eredt,  t he  length  of  the  tube  of 
the  corolla  ;  ftigmas  two,  broad,  fpreading,  fomewhat 
bearded.  Pericarpium :  capfule  oval,  one-celled.  Seeds: 
numerous,  fliaped  like  faw-dud,  fixed  to  a  columnar  re¬ 
ceptacle. — EJfential  CharaEler.  Perianthium  double  ;  outer 
inferior,  three-leaved;  inner  fuperior,  fix-cleft;  corolla 
tabular. 

Fordera  fedifolia,  a  dngle  fpecies.  According  to  Forder, 
(in  Adt.  Upf.)  the  dem  is  fiexuofe,  jointed,  (lender, 
brown  ;  leaves  acute,  fiefhy  ;  peduncles  filiform,  very 
long,  very  feldom  two-flowered.  Native  of  New  Zealand, 
on  the  tops  of  the  highed  mountains. 

To  FORSWEAR',  v.  a.  pret .forfwore:  Tp-Axt.  forfworn) 
[p°pp']j.Tepjan,  Sax.]  To  renounce  upon  oath  ; 


FOR 

I  firmly  vow 

Never  to  wooe  her  more;  but  do forfwear  her, 

As  one  unworthy  all  the  former  favours 

That  I  have  fondly  flatter’d  her  withal.  Shakefpesre „ 

To  deny  upon  oath  : 

Obferve  the  wretch  who  hath  his  faith  forfook, 

How  clear  his  voice,  and  how  allur'd  his  look! 

Like  innocence,  and  as  ferenely  bold 

As  truth,  how  loudly  he  forjuiears  thy  gold  !  Dry  den , 

With  the  reciprocal  pronoun:  as,  to  forfwear  himjelj ,  to 
be  perjured;  to  fwear  falfely  : 

To  leave  my  Julia,  Ihall  I  be  forfworn? 

To  leave  fair  Sylvia,  fit  a  11  I  be  forfworn? 

To  wrong  my  friend,  fit  a  1 1  I  be  much  forfworn? 

And  ev’n  that  power  which  gave  me  fird  my  oath, 
Provokes  me  to  this  three  fold  perjury.  Shakcfpeare. 

To  FORSWEAR',  v.  n.  To  fwear  falfely;  to  commit 
perjury  : 

Take  heed  ;  for  he  holds  vengeance  in  his  hand, 

To  hurl  upon  their  heads  that  break  his  law. 

— And  that  fame  vengeance  doth  hurl  on  thee, 

For  falfe  forfwearing,  and  for  murder  too.  Shakefpeare, 
FORSWE  AR'ER,  f.  One  who  is  perjured. 
FORSWO'NK ,part.pajf.  of  Forswinck.  Worn  with 
toil  : 

She  is  my  goddefs  plain, 

And  I  her  fiiepherd’s  twain, 

Albe  forfwonk  and  forfwat  1  am.  Spcnfer, 

FORSY'THI  A,  f.  in  botany.  See  Decumaria. 
FORT,  f.  [  fort,  Fr.]  A  fortided  houfeor  cadle,  ufually 
furniflied  with  heavy  cannon,  and  eredted  chiefly  for  the 
defence  of  harbours  and  bays  at  the  entrance  of  fea-port 
towns,  and  on  flat  or  defencelefs  points  of  land,  expofed 
to  the  attack  or  approach  of  an  enemy.  See  the  article 
Fortification. 

Now  to  their  fort  they  are  about  to  fend 

For  the  loud  engines  which  their  ifle  defend.  Waller , 

My  fury  does,  like  jealous  forts,  purfue 

With  death  ev’n  drangers  who  but  come  to  view.  Dryden. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  are  found  fome  curious 
remains  of  dru flares  of  this  kind,  which  have  been  call¬ 
ed  vitrified  forts-,  becaufe  the  walls  have  the  appearance 
of  being  melted  into  a  folid  mafs,  fo  as  to  refemble  the 
lava  of  a  volcano  ;  for  which  indeed  they  have  been  taken 
by  feveral  antiquarians  who  have  vifited  them.  Thefe 
walls  were  carefully  infpedted  by  Mr.  Williams,  an  en¬ 
gineer,  who  wrdte  a  treatife  upon  the  fubjedt,  and  was 
the  fird  who  fuppofed  them  to  be  the  works  of  art. 
They  are  commonly  fituated  on  the  tops  of  high  hills, 
commanding  an  extendve  view  of  the  low  country.  The 
area  on  the  fummit,  varying,  as  is  fuppofed,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  cattle  the  proprietor  had  to  protedt,  or 
the  number  of  dependents  he  was  obliged  to  accommodate, 
is  furrounded  with  a  high  and  drong  wall,  of  which  the 
dones  are  melted,  mod  of  them  entirely;  while  others, 
in  which  the  fufion  has  not  been  fo  complete,  are  funk  in 
the  vitrified  mafs  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  quite  inclofed 
with  it :  and  in  fome  places  the  fufion  has  been  fo  per¬ 
fect,  that  the  ruins  appear  like  melted  glafs.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  has  not  only  determined  the  walls  in  quedion  to  be 
the  works  of  art,  but  has  even  hazarded  a  conjecture  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  conltrudted,  and  which, 
according  to  him,  was  as  follows.  Two  parallel  dikes 
of  earth  or  fod  being  railed,  in  the  direction  of  the  intend¬ 
ed  wall,  with  a  fpaCe  between  them  fufficient  for  its 
thicknefs,  the  fuel  was  put  in,  and  fet  on  fire.  The 
dones  bed  adapted  for  the  purpofe,  are  every  where  to 
be  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Thefe  were  iaid  on  the 
fuel,  and,  when  melted,  were  kept  by  the  frame  of  earth 
from  running  off  j  and  by  repeating  the  operation,  the 
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wall  was  raifed  to  a  fufficient  height.  This  opinion  of 
the  (tones' being  thrown  in  without  any  order  is  thought 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  circumitance  of  there  not  being 
any  where  a  large  one  to  be  feen,  nor  a  done  laid  in  any 
particular  direction,  nor  one  piece  which  lias  not  in  fome 
degree  been  affected  by  the  fire.  Mr.  Williams  men¬ 
tions  a  faCt  tending  to  confirm  his  hypothefis,  viz.  of  a 
brick-kiln  fituated  on  the  declivity  of  an  eminence,  fo  as 
to  be  expofed  to  the  wind,  which,  happening  to  rife 
brilkly  one  time  when  the  kiln  was  burning,  fo  inoreafed 
the  heat,  that  the  bricks  were  melted,  and  ran,  like  lava, 
for  a  confiderable  way  down  the  hill. 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Williams  has  been  embraced  by 
feveral  other  authors  j  particularly  Mr.  Freebairn,  and 
Dr.  Anderfon  ;  the  latter  having  publilhed  two  treatife^ 
upon  tliefe  forts  in  the  Archteologia.  In  the  fame  work 
too,  there  is  a  paper  by  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington,  in 
which  the  author  exp  relies  quite  different  fentiments. 
He  obferves,  that  Mr.  Williams  and  the  other  antiqua¬ 
ries,  who  fuppofe  the  walls  in  queftion  to  be  the  works 
of  art,  imagine  that  the  reafon  of  their  being  conftruCted 
in  this  manner  was  the  ignorance  of  cement,  which  in 
thefe  remote  ages  prevailed  in  Scotland:  but  with  re- 
fpeCt  to  this  circumitance  he  fays,  that  if  one  fide  of  the 
wall  only  was  heated,  and  that  to  any  confiderable  height, 
the  matter  in  fufion  would  in  all  likelihood  drop  down 
to  the  bottom,  without  operating  as  any  cement  to  the 
loofe  Hones  thrown  in  amongft  it.  This  circumitance  of 
tit e  walls  being  vitrified  only  on  one  fide  is  indeed  re¬ 
markable,  and  takes  place  in  molt  of  the  forts  of  this  kind 
to  be  met  with  at  prefent  :  but  with  regard  to  it  Mr.  Bar¬ 
rington  obferves,  that  he  himfelf  has  been  twice  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  has  found  very  few  hills  of 
any  height  which  were  clothed  with  wood  ;  the  trouble 
therefore  of  carrying  it  up  to  the  top  of  fuch  a  mountain 
would  be  very  confiderable.  But  to  this  it  might  eafily 
be  replied,  that  we  cannot  by  any  means  argue  from  the 
prefent  Hate  of  the  hills  in  the  Highlands  to  their  Hate  in 
a  very  remote  period  of  antiquity.  At  that  time,  it  is 
neither  impoflible  nor  in  the  leal!  improbable  that  molt 
of  the  hills  in  Scotland  were  overgrown  with  wood;  or, 
at  any  rate,  there  undoubtedly  was  plenty  of  peat,  which 
is  (till  ufed  there  as  fuel,  and  which  affords  fuch  a  llrong 
heat  as  to  be  advantageoully  employed  even  in  fmelting 
iron,  as  we  are  informed  by  M.  Magellan. 

According  to  the  treatife  of  Mr.  Cardonnel,  the  larged 
of  thefe  vitrified  forts  is  fituated  on  the  hill  of  Knockrar- 
ril,  to  the  fouth  of  the  valley  of  SirathpefFer,  two  miles 
weft  from  Dingwall  in  Rofslhire.  The  inclofure  is  120 
feet  long  and  40  broad  within, the  wall  ;  Itrengthened  on 
the  outlide  with  works  at  each  end.  The  fort  next  in 
confequence  to  that  of  Knockfarril  is  fituated  on  the  hill 
of  Craig- Phadrick  near  Jnvernefs,  “  which  (fays  Mr.  Car¬ 
donnel)  has  this  peculiar  circumitance,  that  there  appears 
to  have  been  two  vitrified  walls  quite  round  the  area. 
The  inner  one  feems  to  have  been  very  high  and  ftrong ; 
the  outer  wall  but  low  :  probably  the  fpace  between  was 
intended  for  fecuring  their  cattle,  as  there  are  no  remains 
of  dry-done  buildings,  fuch  as  are  found  near  the  refi. 
Several  parts  of  the  outer  wall  appear  quite  entire,  (lick¬ 
ing  to  the  firm  bare  rock,  where  it  was  firft  run.  The 
area  within  the  inner  wall  is  near  eighty  paces  long  and 
twenty-feven  broad.”  Of  this  an  account  is  given  in  the 
Edin.  Phil,  Tranfadl.  vol.  II.  clafs  ii.  art  ix.  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Frafer  Tytler,  efq.  who  vifited  it  in  1782.  The 
other  fortified  hills  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cardonnel  are  thofe 
of  Dun-Even  in  the  Ihire  of  Nairn;  Tordun  Callle,  near 
Fort  Augultus  ;  and  another  on  the  weft  fide  of  Gleneves 
in  Lochaber,  three  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Fort  William. 
The  Caftle-hill  of  Finhaven,  in  the  county  of  Angus,  has 
likewife  fome  confiderable  ruins  of  the  fame  kind. 

Befides  thele  fortifications,  the  hill  of  Noth  affords  a 
remarkable  appearance  of  the  fame  kind  :  of  which  Mr. 
Cordiner  gives  the  following  defeription  :  “  On  the  top 
of  the  hill  there  is  an  oblong  hollow,  as  I  could  guefs,  of 
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about  an  Englilh  acre,  covered  with  a  fine  fward  of  grafs : 
in  the  middle  toward  the  eaft  end  of  this  hollow  is  a  large 
and  deep  well.  The  hollow  is  furrounded  on  all  fides 
with  a  thick  rampart  of  ftones.  On  three  li ties  of  this 
rampart,  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  thick,  is  one  com. 
pa<5t  body  of  ftones  and  minerals  which  have  been  in  a 
ftate  of  fufion,  refembling  a  mixture  of  ftone  and  iron-, 
ore,  all  vitrified,  calcined,  and  incorporated.  On  the 
north  fide,  the  rampart  conlifts  of  broken  pieces  of 
rock,  which  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  torn 
to  pieces  by  fome  extraordinary  violence.  If  the  cal¬ 
cined  compact  wall  exifts  under  them,  it  is  not  at  prefent 
vifible  ” 

In  the  Phil.  Tranf.  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  for 
1777,  there  is  an  account  of  Creek  Faterick ,  there  termed 
a  volcanic  hill  near  Invernefs ,  in  a  letter  from  Tho.  Well; 
efq.  to  Mr.  Law,  F.R.S.  in  which  the  writer  does  not 
hefitate  to  pronounce  this  hill  an  extinguilhed  volcano: 
and,  having  fent  fpecimens  of  the  burnt  matter  for  the  in- 
fpeftion  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  lecretary  fubjoins  a 
note  to  the  paper,  intimating  that  thefe  fpecimens, 
having  been  examined  by  fome  of  the  members  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  volcanic  productions,  were  by  them  judged 
to  be  real  lava.  Such  was  likewife  the  opinion  of  the 
late  Andrew  Crofbie,  efq.  who,  in  an  account  which  lie 
gave  to  the  Philofophical  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  1780, 
offered  fome  very  curious  conjectures  with  regard  to  that 
procefs  of  nature,  by  which  he  fuppofed  the  whole  of 
this  hill  to  have  been  thrown  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
fea  by  the  operation  of  inteftine  fire. 

Mr.  Tytler,  however,  agrees  with  thofe  who  think  the 
vitrified  ftruCtures  to  be  artificial  works;  but  he  differs' 
from  Mr.  Williams  and  others,  who  think  that  they  were 
vitrified  on  purpofe  for  cementing  the  materials  together. 
His  reafon  for  this  is,  t hat  the  number  of  forts  that  fhevr- 
marks  of  vitrification  is  inconfiderable  when  compared 
with  thofe  that  do  not.  He  therefore  confiders  the  vitri¬ 
fication  as  accidental,  and  deferibes  the  manner  in  which, 
he  conceives  it  muft  have  been  accomplilhed.  Among 
other  obi'ervations  in  confirmation  of  his  opinion,  ho 
urges,  that,  in  the  fortification  on  Craig  Phadrick,  a  large 
portion  of  tiie  outward  rampart  bears  no  marks  of  vitrifi¬ 
cation.  Mr.  Cordiner,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  opinion,' 
that  the  vitrifications  in  queftion  cannot  have  been  the 
works  of  art,  and  ridicules  the  contrary  hypothefis,  though 
without  adducing  any  argument  againft  it.  Mr.  Tytler 
concludes  his  dilfertation  with  a  conjecture,  which  indeed 
leems  well  fupported,  that  the  forts  in  queftion  were  con- 
(truCted,  not  only  before  the  Roman  invafion,  but  before 
the  introduction  of  the  rites  of  the  Druids  into  Britain; 
as  “there  appears  no  probability  that  the  inhabitants  ei¬ 
ther  lived  under  fuch  a  government  as  we  know  to  have 
prevailed  under  the  influence  of  the  Druids,  or  had  any. 
acquaintance  with  thofe  arts  which  it  is  certain  they  cul¬ 
tivated.”  On  a  view  of  the  hypothefes  which  have  agi¬ 
tated  the  learned  on  this  obfeure  fubjeCt,  we  can  only 
obferve,  that  their  arguments  feem  to  have  placed  it  in  a 
ftate  of  equiponderance,  and  that  the  faCt  remains  open 
to  the  inveftigation  of  future  fpeculators. 

FORT  AUGUS'TUS,  a  fort  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Invernefs,  at  the  fouth  end  of  Loch  Nefs:  twenty-nine 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Invernefs. 

FORT  des  AUTEL'S,  a  fort  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Channel :  three  quarters  of  a  league  north- 
welt  of  Cherburg. 

FORT  BA'DENSTEIN,  a  fort  of  Africa,  belonging 
to  the  Dutch,  on  the  Gold  Coaft. 

FORT  BALI'ZE,  a  fort  of  the  American  States,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Milliflippi  river,  105  miles  below  the 
city  of  New  Orleans. 

FORT  BLOUNT,  a  fort  of  the  American  States,  on 
Cumberland  river,  in  the  ftate  of  Tenneffee. 

FORT  BOUR'BON,  a  town  of  the  illand  of  Martinico, 
taken  by  the  Britilh  troops  on  the  23d  of  March,  1794. 

FORT  BREWTNGTON,  a  fort  of  the  American. 
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States,  in  New-York  ftatc,  fituafec!  at  the  weft  end  of 
Oneida  lake,  and  on  the  north  fide  of  Onondago  river,  at 
its  mouth  in  the  lake. 

FORT  CHAR'LOTTE,  a  fort  of  Scotland,  on  the 
eaft  coaft  of  the  illand  of  Shetland  :  one  mile  north-weft 
of  Lerwick. 

FORT  CILAR'TRES,  a  fort  of  the  American  States, 
in  the  north-weft  territory,  fituated  on  the  eaft  bank  of 
Miffiffippi  river,  fix  miles  weft-by-fouth  of  St.  Philips, 
and  nineteen  weft-north-weft  of  Kafkafkias  village. 

FORT  CHRIS'TI  ANSBURG,  a  fort  of  Africa,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Danes,  on  the  Gold  Coaft. 

FORT  CRE'V  ECCEUR,  a  fort  of  Africa,  on  the  Gold 
Coaft. 

FORT  CULON'GE,  a  fort  of  Lower  Canada,  on  the 
Utawas  river  :  fifty-feven  leagues  weft  of  Montreal. 

FORT  DAU'PHIN,  a  fortrefs  of  the  iftand  of  Mada- 
gafcar,  on  the  fouthern  coaft,  built  by  the  French,  in  the 
year  1643  ;  but  has  been  abandoned  fome  years. 

FORT  DAU'PHIN,  a  fea-port  in  the  iftand  of  St.  Do¬ 
mingo,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  ifland,  with  a  fpacious  harbour.  Lat.  19.  4r.  N.  Ion. 
71.48.W.  Greenwich. 

FORT  EDWA'RD,a  pleafant  village  of  the  American 
States,  in  Waftiington  county,  New-York,  on  the  eaft 
bank  of  I-Iudfon  river,  forty-nine  miles  north  of  Albany. 
It  had  its  name  from  the  large  fort  built  here  in  1755 ;  of 
which  there  are  no  remains  but  large  mounds  of  earth. 

FORT  ERI'E,  a  fort  at  the  north-eaft  extremity  of 
Lake  Erie. 

FORT  de  FERRIE'RES,  a  fortrefs  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Tarn :  three  leagues  and  a  half  weft  of 
La  Caune,  and  three  and  a  half  eaft  of  Caftres. 

FORT  FRANK'LIN,  a  fort  of  the  American  States, 
in  the  north  part  of  Pennfylvania,  erected  in  1787,  in  a 
place  formerly  called  Venango ,  on  the  Allegany  river: 
forty-fix  miles  fouth  from  Lake  Erie,  and  fifty-fix  north 
of  Pittfburg. 

FORT  FRE'DERICK  HEN'RY,  a  fort  of  Brabant, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt :  ten  miles  north-weft  of 
Antwerp. 

FORT  FRONTENAC',  a  fort  of  North  America,  in 
Lake  Georgia,  taken  from  the  French  by  lieutenant- 
colonel  Bradfheet,  in  Auguft,  17 56.  The  fort  was  de¬ 
fended  by  fixty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  no  men,  befides 
Indians. 

FORT  de  FUEN'TES,  a  fortrefs. of  Italy,  in  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  in  the  Comafco,  at  the  place  where  the 
Adda  enters  the  Lake  of  Como  :  thirty  miles  north  of 
Como.  This  fortrefs  was  deftroyed  by  the  French  repub¬ 
lican  army,  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1796. 

FORT  GA'LET,  a  fortrefs  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Channel:  a  quarter  of  a  league  north  of 
Cherburg. 

FORT  GEORGE,  a  fort  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Invernefs,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Frith  of  Murray,  op- 
pofite  Fortrofe  :  ten  miles  north-eaft  of  Invernefs. 

FORT  GEORGE,  a  fort  of  the  American  States,  at 
the  fouth  end  of  Lake  George,  fixty-two  miles  north  of 
Albany. 

FORT  FIAR'DY,  a  fort  of  the  ftnte  of  New  York: 
twenty-five  miles  north  of  Albany. 

FORT  de  HEU,  a  fort  of  France,  in  the  department 
«if  the  Channel  :  one  league  eaft  of  Cherburg. 

FORT  HOM'MET,  a  fort  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Channel:  half  a  league  north-weft  of  Cherburg. 

FORT  JAMES,  a  fort  of  Africa,  on  the  Gold  Coaft. 

FORT  I'SLANDS,  ufually  called  Old  Fort  IJlands,  are 
fituated  on  the  north  coaft  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  in 
Efquimaux  Bay.  Lat.  51.  24.  N.  Ion  57.  48.  W. 

FORT  LE'ON,  a  fort  of  Weft  Florida,  on  the  weft  fide 
of  the  Miftiftippi:  five  miles  fouth-eaf*  of  New  Orleans. 

FORT  LEYD'SAAMHE  YDE,  a  fort  of  Africa,  on 
the  Gold  Coaft,  in  the  kingdom  of  Acron,  belonging  to 
the  Dutch. 
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FORT  LONG'LET,  a  fort  of  France,  in  the  depart, 
nrent  of  the  Channel,  near  Cherburg. 

FORT  LOU'IS,  a  town  and  fortrefs  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftr'nSt  of  Haguenau,  built  by  Louis  XIV. 
.on  an  ifland  formed  by  the  Rhine.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Auftrians,  in  November,  1793,  who  evacuated  it  on  their 
defeat  near  Weiflemburg;  but  not  before  they  had  blown 
up  great  part  of  the  fortifications.  It  is  now  called  Fort 
Vauban:  eighteen  miles  norlh-north-eaft  of  Strafburg,  and 
twelve  eaft  of  Haguenau. 

FORT  LOUTS,  a  fort  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of 
Senegal,  built  by  the  French;  taken  by  the  Englifh,  in 
the  year  1758. 

FORT  NASSAU',  a  fortrefs  of  Brabant,  on  the 
Scheldt,  between  Tolen  and  Berg-op-Zoom. 

FORT  NASSAU',  a  fortrefs  of  Africa,  on  the  coaft 
of  Guinea,  with  a  good  harbour ;  built  by  the  Dutch, 
in  the  year  1612. 

FORT  NIEU'LET,  a  fortrefs  of  France,  near  Calais 
and  the  fea,  to  guard  the  fluices. 

FORT  ORMONVIL'LE,  a  fort  of  France,  on  the 
north  coaft  of  the  department  of  the  Channel :  two  leagues 
and  three  quarters  weft-north-weft  of  Cherburg. 

FORT  OSWEG  AT'CHY,  a  fort  of  Upper  Canada, 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  :  twenty 
leagues  north-eaft  of  Lake  Ontario. 

FORT  PATIEN'CE,  a  fortrefs  of  Flanders,  on  the  coaft 
oppofite  Zealand,  between  Sas  de  Ghent  and  Yfendick. 

FORT  PENTHIE'VRE,  a  fort  of  France,  ia  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Morbihan,  fituated  on  the  peninfula  of 
Qmberon.  This  fort  was  taken  by  the  French  emigrants, 
aflifted  by  the  Britifh  troops,  on  the  28th  of  July,  1795, 
but  retaken  by  the  republicans  on  the  3d  of  Auguft  : 
three  leagues  fouth-weft  of  Auray,  five  fouth-eaft  of 
L’Orient,  and  one  north  of  Qmberon. 

FORT  PHILIP'PE,  a  fortrefs  of  France,  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Flanders,  in  the  department  of  the  North:  half 
a  league  from  Gravelines. 

FORT  POR'TAGE,  a  fort  of  Upper  Canada,  on  the 
river  Utawas:  120  miles  weft  of  Montreal. 

FORT  do  POR'TO  de  CAM,  a  fort  on  the  weft  coaft 
of  Portugal,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Atlantic  :  fix  miles  north- 
north-weft  of  Viana. 

FORT  da  POS'TA,  a  fort  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  near  the  Atlantic:  five  miles  north  of  Viana. 

FORT  QUER'QUEVILLE,  a  fort  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Channel :  one  league  north-weft  of 
Cherburg. 

FORT  do  RE'GO  de  FOZ,  a  fort  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
Portugal,  nearthe  Atlantic  :  two  miles  north-weft  of  Viana. 

FORT  ROY'AL,  a  fort  of  Africa,  originally  built  by 
the  Danes,  and  called  Frederickjburg.  It  now  belongs  to 
the  Englifh,  and  changed  its  name  with  its  owners. 

FORT  ROY'AL,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Martinico, 
fituated  on  the  fouth  coaft.  Lat.  14.  34.  N.  Ion.  43.  14. 
W.  Ferro. 

FORT  ROY'AL,  the  principal  town  in  the  iftand  of 
Martinico,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  belonging  to  the  French. 
It  is  the  feat  of  government  in  the  ifland  ;  its  ftreets  are 
regular,  the  houfes  agreeable,  and  the  people  gay  and 
luxurious.  The  citadel  which  defends  the  town  coft  the 
French  325,0001.  fterling.  The  harbour  here  is  one  of 
the  belt  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  the  Chips  of  war  winter 
in  it.  It  was  attacked  by  De  Ruyter,  admiral  of  the 
Dutch  fleet,  in  1674,  without  fuccefs. 

FORT  ROY'AL,  or  St.  George,  a  town  on  the  weft 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Grenada,  and  capital  of  the  ifland. 
Lat.  12.4.  N.  Ion.  61.  32.  W.  Greenwich. 

FORT  St.  DO'NAS,  a  fortrefs  of  Flanders,  built  by 
the  Spaniards,  in  a  morafs,  between  Dam  and  Sluys. 

FORT  St.  JU'LIAN,  a  fort  of  Portugal,  fituated  on 
the  north  fide  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus:  nine  miles  be¬ 
low  Lifbon. 

FORT  de  St.  MAR'TIN,  a  fortrefs  of  Italy,  in  the 
2  duchy 
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duchy  of  T ufcany,  built  by  Cofmo  the  Great,  on  a  moun¬ 
tain  near  the  river  Sieve  :  ten  miles  north  of  Florence. 

FORT  St.  MAR'TIN  de  RE',  a  fortrefs  of  France, 
in  the  ifland  of  Re,  near  the  town  of  St.  Martin;  where 
the  Englifh  were  defeated,  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  in  1627. 

FORT  ST.  MA'RY,  a  fortrefs  on  the  eafl  coaft:  of  the 
ifland  of  Guadaloupe. 

FORT  St.  MA'RY,  a  fmall  place  of  Italy,  on  the 
coaft  of  Genoa,  which  is  fortified,  on  a  rock  nearly  fepa- 
rated  front  the  continent. 

FORT  St.  MA'RY,  a  fort  of  Weft  Florida,  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  river  Mifliftippi:  fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
New  Orleans. 

FORT  St.  MI'CHEL,  a  fortrefs  of  Spain,  in  F.ftre- 
madura,  ngar  the  tbwn  of  Bad'ajoz;  taken  by  the  Portu- 
g-uele,  in  1658,  but  abandoned  a  (ew  weeks  after. 

FORT  St.  Nl'COLAS,  a  fortrefs  of  Venetian  Dal¬ 
matia,  near  the  town  of  Sebenico. 

FORT  St.  PHl'LIP,  a  fortrefs  of  the  ifland  of  Mi¬ 
norca,  fituated  on  a  rock  near  the  coaft,  to  defend  Port 
Mahon. 

FORT  St.  PHl'LIP,  a  fortrefs  of  the  ifland  of  Tre- 
cera,  near  the  town  of  Angra  ;  where  Alonfo  VI.  was 
imprifoned  fome  years  before  his  death. 

FORT  de  St.  TIA'GO,  a  fort  of  Portugal,  on  the 
coaft  or  tire  Atlantic,  in  the  province  of  Entre  Duero  e 
Mi  nho  :  (even  miles  north-north-weft  of  Viana. 

FORT  SASTIN'GUE,  a  fortrefs  of  Flanders,  on  the 
Scheldt,  between  Hulft  and  Berg-op-Zoom. 

FORT  TRINITE',  a  fort  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Mariinico. 

FORT  VAUBA'N.  See  Fort  Louis. 

FORT  URBA'NO,  a  tort  refs  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy 
of  Bologna,  on  the  frontiers  of  Modena  :  thirteen  miles 
eaft  of  Bologna. 

FORT  WE'DENBURG,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the 
country  of  Commendo,  on  the  Gold  Coaft. 

FORT  WIL'LIAM,  a  fort  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Invernefs:  forty-five  miles  north  of  Inverary. 

'FORT  WIL'LIAM  HKN'RY,  a  fort  of  United  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  the  ftate  of  Pennfylvania,  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue 
Mountains:  ^twenty  miles  north  weft  of  Reading. 

FORT,  or  Castle,/.  Thefe,  and  other  buildings  for 
fecurity  or  defence  within  the  realm,  are  regulated  by 
flat.  13  Car.  II.  c.  6.  The  prerogative,  as  welt  of  credit¬ 
ing  as  manning  and  governing  of  them,  belongs  folely  to 
the  king,  in  his  capacity  of  general  of  the  kingdom.  No 
fubjedt  can  build  a  caftle  or  houfe  of  ftrength  imbattled,  or 
other  fortrefs  defenlible,  without  the  licenfe  of  t  lie  king; 
for  the  danger  which  might  enfue,  if  every  man  at  his 
pleafure  might  do  it.  ilnjl.  5.  1  Comm.  26^.  See  Castle. 

FORT  (Francis  le),  a  perfon  to  whom  fortune  gave  a 
confiderable  ftiare  in  the  civilization  of  a  great  empire, 
born  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family  of  Geneva,  in  1656. 
An  enterprifmg  difpofition  caufed  him  to  quit  his  father’s 
houfe  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  enter  as  a  cadet  in  the 
French  fervice.  He  afterwards  ferved  in  Holland  as  a 
volunteer,  and  was  wounded  at  the  fiege  of  Grave.  The 
hopes  of  preferment  induced  him  to  join  a  German  colo¬ 
nel,  who  was  enlifting  a  body  of  men  for  the  czar  Alexis. 
With  him  he  arrived  by  fea  at  Archangel,  where,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  unfettled  ftate  of  Ruffia  fubfequent  to  the 
death  of  that  czar,  they  were  expofed  to  want  and  negledt. 
Le  Fort  got  to  Mofcow,  and  became  fecretary  to  the 
Danilh  relident.  He  learned  the  Ruffian  language  ;  and 
being  acquainted  with  three  or  four  others,  and  poffelTed 
of  a  good  appearance  and  confident  manner,  he  attradled 
the  notice  of  fevera!  perfons  of  diftindtion,  and  finally  of 
the  young  czar  Peter.  That  prince  found  him  fuch  a 
perfon  as  lie  wanted  to  affift  him  in  his  efforts  to  raife 
himfelf  and  his  fubjedts  from  barbanfm  He  immediately 
made  him  acapitain  of  foot,  and  admitted  him  to  his  con¬ 
fidence.  Le  Fort  himfeif  was  not  a  man  of  extenfive 
knowledge,  but  he  had  the  feeds  of  great  talents,  which 
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developed  tbemfelves  in  proportion  to  bis  advancement; 
and  he  had  feen  enough  of  the  arts  and  policy  of  ci vijifed 
Europe*  to  be  able  to  fuggeft  to  the  enquiring  mind  of 
his  m after  thole  plans  on  which  the  improvement  of  his 
country  depended.  He  was  employed  to  raife  a  body  of 
12,000  men,  chief! v  intended  to  keep  the  Strelitzes  in 
awe,  and  he  was  made  their  general.  Soon  after,  though 
un acquainted  with  naval  affairs,  he  was  created  an  admi¬ 
ral  ;  and  his  adtivity  rendered  him  very  ufeful  in  forming 
the  commencement  of  that  marine  which  was  the  favourite 
objedt  of  the  czar  Peter’s  life.  The  condudt  of  the  fiege 
of  Afoph,  in  1696,  was  committed  to  him  ;  and  he  ac¬ 
quitted  himfelf  in  it  fo  well,  that  the  czar  entrufted  him. 
with  the  chief  command  of  all  his  troops  both  by  land 
and  fea.  He  was  alfo  appointed  to  the  government  of 
Novogorod,  and  to  the  firlt  place  in  the  miniftry.  When 
Peter  took  the  refolution  of  travelling  for  his  own  im¬ 
provement,  he  created  Le  Fort  his  ambuffiador  to  the 
courts  he  intended  to  vifit,  and  travelled  as  a  private  per¬ 
fon  in  his  train.  From  the  influence  he  poffieffied  over 
his  mafter,  Le  Fort  was  enabled  fometimes  to  controul 
hint  in  the  fits  of  violence  and  intemperance  to  which  he 
was  too  prone;  yet  at  a  caroufal  in  Germany,  the  czar 
drew  his  fword  upon  hi  favourite,  who  narrowly  efcaped 
with  his  life.  Peter,  when  fober,  expreffied  great  concern 
for  this  fally.  Le  Fort  retained  all  his  favour  and  con¬ 
fidence  till  his  death,  at  Mofcow,  in  1699.  The  czar 
honoured  him  with  a  moft  magnificent  funeral,  and  him¬ 
felf  affifted  at  the  proceffion  as  a  military  officer. 

FORT  A'LICE,  /  in  ancient  cuftoms,  a  fort  or  place  of 
ftrength,  originally  built  for  the  defence  of  the  diftridt  ; 
and  which,  on  that  account,  was  reckoned  inter  regalia , 
and  did  not  go  along  with  the  lands  upon  which  it  was 
fituated,  without  a  fpecial  grant  from  the  crown.  Now, 
fortalices  are  carried  by  a  general  grant  of  the  lands;  and 
the  word  is  become  fynonomous  with  manor-place,  mef- 
fuage,  & c. 

FORTAVENTU'RA,  or  Fuerte-Ventura,  one 
of  the  Canary  iflands,  ab®ut  fifty  miles  in  length,  and 
from  eight  to  tw'enty-four  broad.  The  foil  is  in  general 
fertile  in  corn,  roots,  and  fruit,  and  beautifully  diverfified 
with. hills  and  vallies,  well  watered,  and  fupplied  with  a 
variety  of  timber.  This  ifland  produces,  befides  the  other 
fruits  common  to  the  Canaries,  a  prodigious  abundance 
of  dates,  maftic,  and  olives,  with  orchel  for  dying,  and  a 
fpecies  of  fig-tree,  that  yield's  a  medicinal  balm,  as  white 
as  milk  ;  but  the  virtues  of  it  are  wholly  unknown  in 
Europe.  An  incredible  quantity  of  goat-milk  cheefe  is 
made  in  Fortaventura,  as  may  be  eafily  conceived  from 
that  i (land’s  breeding  upwardsof  fifty-thoufand  kids  every 
year.  The  flefh  is  fat,  better  coloured  and  fvveeter  than 
in  any  other  country ;  eacli  of  them  weighing  between 
forty  and  fifty  pounds.  There  are  three  towns  fituated 
on  the  eaftern  coaft,  Langla,  Tarafato,  and  Pozzo  Negro, 
with  a  good  road  for  (hipping  between  this  ifland  and  the 
ifland  of  Lobos.  Lat.  28.  4.  N.  Ion.  14.  32.  W.  Green¬ 
wich. 

FORT'ED,  adj.  Furnifhed  or  guarded  by  forts.  Not 
now  ujed  : 

Your  defert  fpeaks  loud,  and  I  ftiould  wrong 
To  lock  it  in  the  wards  of  covert  bofom, 

When  it  deferves  with  charadters  of  brafs 

A  forUd  relidence,  ’gainft  the  tooth  of  time 

And  rafure  of  oblivion.  Skahefpeare. 

FOR'TESCUE  (Sir  John),  a  learned  Englifti  lawyer 
and  judge,  third  fon  of  fir  Henry  Fortefcue,  lord  chief- 
juftice  of  Ireland.  He  attained  the  degree  of  a  ferjeant- 
at-law  in  1430,  and  was  made  chief-juftice  of  the  King’s- 
bench  in  1442.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  principal 
counfellor  in  the  court  of  Henry  VI,  and  he  faithfully 
adhered  to  the  interefts  of  that  unfortunate  king.  When 
the  (uccefs  of  Edward  IV.  obliged  Henry  to  take  refugs 
in  Scotland,  Fortefcue  attended  him  ;  and  it  was  proba¬ 
bly  there  that  Henry  created  him  chancellor  of  England, 
7  X.  Is- 
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In  the  mean  time  he  was  attainted  of  high-treafon  by  Ed¬ 
ward’s  parliament  in  1461,  and  another  perfon  was  ap¬ 
pointed  ckief-judice  in  his  dead.  He  was  never  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  chancellor  by  that  party,  nor  ever  exercifed  the 
office  in  England.  In  1463  he  accompanied  queen  Mar¬ 
garet,  prince  Edward,  and  the  principal  adherents  ot  the 
houfe  of  Lancader,  in  their  flight  to  Flanders;  and  palled 
manv  years  upon  the  continent  in  a  date  of  exile.  In 
this  Veclufion  he  compofed  his  celebrated  work,  De  Lau- 
dibus  Legum  Anglia,  addreffed  to  the  prince  Edward,  fon 
of  Hepry  VI.  with  the  patriotic  puipofe  of  giving  him 
juft  notions  of  the  laws  and  conditution  of  his  country, 
and  an  attachment  to  them,  diould  he  ever  arrive  at  the 
crown.  He  returned  to  England,  with  the  queen  and  the 
prince,  on  the  news  of  the  defeftion  of  the  earl  of  War¬ 
wick  from  king  Edward,  and  was  taken  ptifoner  after  the 
battle  of  Tewkfbury  in  1471,  which  totally  ruined  the 
hopes  of  the  houfe  of  Lancader.  Edward  gave  him  his 
rcleafe  and  pardon,  which  he  merited  by  compoling  a  re¬ 
tractation  of  a  paper  he  had  written  againd  the  title  of  the 
houfe  of  York.  Candour  may  fuppofe  that  realoning, 
and  not  the  fuccefs  of  arms,  had  eftedted  this  change  in 
his  opinion.  What  was  of  more  importance,  he  retained 
his  former  fentiments  concerning  the  conditution,  and  drew 
up  a  work  inEnglidi  on  The  Difference  between  an  Abfo¬ 
lute  and  Limited  Monarchy,  as  it  more  particularly  regards 
the  Englilh  Conditution.  He  wrote  fome  other  ueatifes 
which  have  remained  in  MS.  He  did  not  again  enter 
into  public  life,  but  paffed  the  refidue  of  his  days  in 
retirement.  He  is  laid  to  have  attained  nearly  his  nine, 
tieth  year,  but  the  time  of  his  death  is  not  afcertained. 
He  was  interred  in  the  parilh  church  of  Ebburton  or 
Ebrighton  in  Gloucederffiire,  of  which  place  he  poffeffed 
the  manor.  The  work  of  fir  John  Fortel'cue,  De  Laudi- 
bus  Legum  Anglia,  is  written  in  Latin,  in  the  dialogue 
form,  and  is  accounted  a  very  curious  and  valuable  re¬ 
cord  ’of  the  grounds  and  principles  of  the  law  of  England 
as  underdood  at  that  time,  and  of  various  circumdances 
relative  to  the  mode  of  education  in  the  inns  of  court.  It 
is  rather  an  exprefs  panegyric  of  the  common  law,  than 
a  fair  comparifon  of  it  with  the  civil  or  other  foreign 
fydeins,  though  fome  of  the  points  of  preference  on  which 
it  dwells  are  very  jultly  dated.  One  of  the  mod  valuable 
parts  of  it  is  that  which  treats  of  the  difference  between 
the  two  forms  of  government  which  he  calls  regal  and  po¬ 
litical,  meaning,  by  the  firft,  abfolute  monarchy,  and  by  the 
fecond,  one  limited  bylaws;  and  as  he  explicitly  in¬ 
cludes  the  government  of  England  among  the  latter,  he 
has  been  quoted  in  oppofition  to  the  opinion  of  Hume, 
the  fpirit  of  whofe  hidory  is  to  fhew  that  our  parliaments 
had  no  proper  legidative  power.  Several  editions  have 
been  made  of  this  work  both  in  Latin  and  Englidi.  The 
lad  and  bed,  enriched  with  a  hidorical  preface  and  notes, 
was  publiffied  by  Mr.  Gregor  in  1775,  Svo.  His  work, 
On  the  Difference  between  an  Abfolute  and  Limited  Monar¬ 
chy,  publiffied  fird  by  lord  Fortefcue  in  1714,  appears  to 
be  only  a  repetition  in  Englilh  of  what  is  faid  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding’  piece  concerning  the  conditution  of  England. 

FOR'TESCUE  BAY,  a  bay  of  South  America,  in  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  Lat.  53.  39,,,  S.  Ion.  73-.  22.  W. 
Greenwich.  .  ,  ,  .  , 

FORTH,  one  of  the  fined  rivers  in  Scotland,  which 
rifes  near  the  bottom  of  the  Lomond  Hills.  Between 
Stirling  and  Alloa  it  winds  in  a  beautiful  and  fingular 
manner;  fo  that,  although  it  is  but  four  miles  by  land,  it 
js  twenty-four  by  water  between  thefe  two  places.  Af¬ 
ter  a  courfe  of  near  forty-miles,  it  meets  the  fea  a  little 
below  Stirling,  where  it  forms  the  noble  efiuary  called 
the  Frith  of  Forth.  A  communication  between  this  river 
and  the  Clyde,  by  a  canal,  is  now  happily  accomplidied, 
and  cannot  but  contribute  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  com¬ 
merce  in  that  quarter.  See  the  article  Scotland. 

FORTH,  adv.  [pojvS,  Sax.  whence/w//ier  and  fur- 
thefl.  J  Forward;  onward  in  time  : 

from  that  day  forth  I  lov’d  that  face  divine  j 
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From  that  day  forth  I  caff  in  careful  mind 
To  feek  her  out.  Spenjhr. 

Forward  in  place  or  order. — Look  at  the  fecond  admoni¬ 
tion,  and  fo  forth,  where  they  fpeak  in  mod:  unchriffian 
manner.  Wkitgifte. 

Mad  Pandarus  deps  forth,  with  vengence  vow’d 
For  Bitias’  death.  Dryden. 

Abroad;  out  of  doors.— -Uncle,  I  muff  come  forth.  Shake- 
fpcare. 

When  winter  pad,  and  fummer  fcarce  begun, 

Invites  them  forth  to  labour  in  the  fun.  Dryden . 

Out  away  ;  beyond  the  boundary  of  any  place  : 

Ev’n  that  funffune  brew’d  a  Ibow’r  for  him, 

That  wafh’d  his  father’s  fortunes  forth  of  France.  Shahef. 
Out  into  a  public  character;  public  view.— You  may  fet 
forth  the  fame  with  farm  houfes.  Peacham. 

But  when  your  troubled  country  call’d  you  forth , 

Your  darning  courage,  and  your  matchlefs  worth, 

To  fierce  contention  gave  a  profp’rous  end.  Waller . 

Thoroughly  ;  from  beginning  to  end  : 

You,  coufin,  " ' 

Whom  it  concerns  to  hear  this  matter forth, 

Do  with  your  injuries  as  feems  you  bed.  Shakefptare. 

To  a  certain  degree. — Hence  we  learn,  how  far  forth  we 
may  expect  judificatjpn  and  falvation  from  the  fufferings 
of  Chrid  ;  no  further  than  we  are  wrought  on  by  his  re¬ 
newing  grace.  Hammond. — On  to  the  end. — I  repeated  the 
Ave-Muria  :  the  inquifitor  bad  me  fay  forth ;  I  faid  I  was 
taught  no  more.  Memoir  in  Strype. 

FORTH,  prep.  Out  of: 

Some  forth  their  cabins  peep, 

And  trembling  alk  what  news,  and  do  hear  fo 
As  jealous  hufbands,  what  they  would  not  know.  Donne - 
FORTHCO'MING,  adj.  Ready  to  appear;  not  ab- 
fconding;  not  lod. — Carry  this  mad  knave  to  jail:  I 
charge  you  fee  that  he  be  forthcoming.  Shakefpeare. 

To  FORTHI'NK,  v.  a.  To  relinquiffi  the  thoughts  of, 
— But  foon  began  fuch  folly  to  forethinke  againe .  Spenfer. 

FORTHIS'SUING,  adj.  Coming  out;  coming  forward 
from  a  covert : 

Fcrthijfuing  thus,  die  gave  him  fird  to  wield 
A  weighty  axe,  with  trued  temper  deel’d, 

And  double  edg’d.  Pope. 

FORTHRI'GHT,  adv.  Straight  forward ;  without 
flexions. — Thither  forthright  he  rode  to  roufe  the  prey. 
Dryden. 

Arrived  there,  they  paffed  in  forthright ; 

For  dill  to  all  the  gate  dood  open  wide.  Spenfer. 

FORTHRI'GHT,/.  A  draight  path  : 

Here’s  a  maze  trod,  indeed. 

Through  forthrights  and  meanders  Shakefpeare. 

FORTHWI'TH,  adv.  Immediately;  without  delay; 
at  once  ;  draight. — In  his  paffage  thither  one  put  into  his 
hand  a  note  of  the  whole  confpiracy,  defiring  him  to  read 
it  forthwith,  and  to  remember  the  giver  of  it  as  long  as  he 
lived.  South. 

Forthwith  began  thefe  fury-moving  founds, 

The  notes  of  wrath,  the  mulic  brought  front  hell, 

The  rattling  drums.  Daniels. 

FOR'THY,  adv.  [from  pojtJjan,  Sax.  idea."]  Therefore. 
— Forthy  appeafe  your  griefe  and  heavy  plight.  Spenfer 
FOR'TIETH,  adj.  The  fourth  tenth;  next  afier  the 
thirty-ninth. — Burnet  fays,  Scotland  is  not  above  a  for¬ 
tieth  part  in  value  to  the  red  of  Britain;  and,  with  refpedt 
to  the  profit  that  England  gains  from  thence,  not  the  forty 
tlioufandth  part.  Swift. 

What  doth  it  avail 

To  be  the  fortieth  man  in  an  entail  ?  Dome. 

FOR'- 
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•  EOR'TIIT  ABLE,  adj.  What  may  be  fortified. 

FQRTIFIC  A'TION,/.  [  fortification,  Fr.J  The  fcience 
•f  military  architecture.— -The  Phcenicians,  though  an 
tinwarlike  nation,  yet  underftood  the  art  of  fortification. 
Broome.— A  place  built  for  (Length.— The  hounds  were 
uncoupled,  and  the  flag  thought  it  better  to  truft.  to  the 
nimblenefs  of  his  feet,  than  to  the  (lender  fortification  of 
-his  lodging.  Sidney.— Addition  of  (Length. — To  (Lengthen 
the  infefted  parts,  give  fome  advices  by  way  of  fortifica¬ 
tion  and  antidote.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

The  invention  of  the  art  of  Fortification  is  attri¬ 
buted,  by  Mr.  Bryant,  to  the  Hetrurians,  or  at  lead  that 
they  were  the  firft  who  introduced  it  as  a  fcience  into 
Europe,  When  they  fettled  in  Italy,  where  they  occu¬ 
pied  a  large  trad  of  fea.coaft,  they  ereCted  places  of  de¬ 
fence  upon  their  (bores,  which  they  called  tur-ain ;  whence 
the  later  Greeks  denominated  their  country  T i.  e. 
lands  of  turrets  or  towers.  Fortification  has  however 
been  pradifed  by  all  nations,  and  in  all  ages  ;  being  at  fir  ft 
doubtlefs  very  rude  and  fimple,  and  varying  in  its  nature 
and  manner,  according  to  the  mode  of  attack,  and  the 
weapons  then  in  ufe.  Thus, when  villages  and  towns 
were  firft  formed,  it  was  found  neceffary,  for  the  common 
fafety,  toencompafs  them  with  walls  and  ditches,  to  pre¬ 
vent  all  violence  and  hidden  furprifes  from  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  When  offenfive  and  ini  (five  weapons  came  to  be 
tifed,  walls  were  made  as  a  defence  againft  the  aftailants, 
}nd  look-holes  or  loops  were  made  in  the  walls  to  annoy 
the  enemy,  by  (hooting  arrows  through  them.  But  find¬ 
ing  that  as  foon  as  the  enemy  got  clofe  to  the  walls,  they 
Could  no  longer  be  feen  nor  annoyed  by  the  befieged,  thefe 
added  fquare  towers  along  the  wall,  at  proper  djftances 
from  each  other,  fo  that  all  the  intervening  parts  of  the 
wall  might  be  feen  and  defended  from  the  adjacent  fides 
of  the  towers.  However,  this  manner  of  fortifying  towns 
was  found  to  be  imperfed,  becaufe  there  remained  dill 
the  outer  face  of  the  towers  which  fronted  the  field,  that 
could  not  be  feen  and  defended  from  any  other  part.  To 
remedy  this  defed,  they  next  made  the  towers  round,  in¬ 
stead  of  fquare,  as  feeming  better  adapted  both  for 
ftrength  to  refift  the  battering  engines,  and  for  being  de¬ 
fended  from  the  other  parts  of  the  wall,  Neverthelefs, 
a  fmall  part  of  thefe  towers  ftill  remained  imfeen,  and  in¬ 
capable  of  being  defended,  for  which  reafon  they  were 
again  changed  for  fquare  ones,  as  before,  hut  with  this 
difference,  that  now  they  prefented  an  angle  of  the  fquare 
outwards  to  the  field,  inftead  of  a  face  or  fide  ;  and  thus 
fuch  a  difpofitioh  of  the  works  was  obtained,  as  that  no 
part  could  be  approached  by  the  enemy  without  their 
being  feen  and  refifted.  But  fince  the  ufe  of  gunpowder, 
it  has  been  found  neceifary  to  add  thick,  ramparts  of  earth 
to  the  walls,  and  the  towers  have  been  enlarged  into  baf¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  many  other  parts  added,  that  have  given 
a  new  appearance  to  the  whole  art  of  defence  ;  and  the 
name  of  fortification ,  on  account  of  the  ftrength  afforded  by 
it,  was  firft  given  to  it  about  the  year  1500,  when  the 
round  towers  were  every  where  changed  into  baftions. 

The  mod  diftinguifhed  engineers  and  authors  who  have 
treated  of  fortification,  are  the  following,  and  moftly  in 
the  order  of  time  :  viz.  La  Treille,  Alghifi,  Majrchi, 
Pafino,  Ramelli,  Cataneo,  and  Speckle,  who,  as  Mr. 
Robins  fays,  was  one  of  the  greateft  geniufes  that  has  ap¬ 
plied  to  this  art :  he  was  architect  to  the  city  of  Straf- 
burgh,  and  died  in  1589  :  he  publifhed  a  treatife  on  for¬ 
tification  in  the  German  language,  which  was  reprinted  at 
Leipfic  in  1736.  Afterwards,  Errard,  who  was  engineer 
to  Henry  the  Great  of  France  ;  Stevinus,  engineer  to  the 
prince  of  Orange  ;  with  Marolois,  the  chevalier  de  Viile, 
Lorini,  Coehorn,  the  count  de  Pagan,  and  the  celebrated 
marftial  de  Vauban  ;  which  laft  two  valuable  authors  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  perfection  of  this  department 
of  military  architecture  ;  befides  Scheiter,  Mallet,  Bell-, 
dor,  Blondel,  Muller,  Montalambert,  See.  whofe  works 
on  the  art  of  fortification  are  as  follow  :  viz..  Meldev’s 
Praxis  Fortificatoria  *  Fortifications  du  Corate  de  Pagan  3 
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Ingenieur  Parfatt  du  Sieur  de  Ville  ;  Sfurmy's  Archie 
tedhira  Militaris  Hypotheticalis  ;  Blcndell’s  Nouvelle 
Maniere  de  Fortifier  les  Places;  Abbe  de  Fay’s  Veritable 
Maniere  de  Bien  Fortifier;  Vauban’s  Ingenieur  Franyois  ; 
Coehorn’s  Nouvelle  Fortification  tant  pour  un  Terrain 
bas  &  humide,  que  fee  &  ele.ve  ;  Alexander  de  Grotte’s 
Fortification;  Donatus  Rofelli’s  Fortification  ;  Medrano’s 
Ingenieur  Frangois  ;  St,  Julien’s  Architecture  Militaire  ; 
Lanlberg’s  Nouvelle  Maniere  de  Fortifier  les  Places ; 
Nouvelle  Maniere  de  Fortifier  les  Places,  tiree  des  Me- 
thodes  du  Chevalier  de  Ville,  See.  Ozanam’s  Traite  de 
Fortification  ;  Memoires  de  l’Artillerie  de  Surrirey  de 
St.  Remy  ;  Muller’s  Treatifes  of  Elementary  and  Pradi- 
cal  Fortification;  and  Montalambert’s  Fortification  Per- 
pendiculaire. 

OF  FORTIFICATION  IN  GENERAL. 

Fortification  is  either  theoretical,  or  practical.  Theore¬ 
tical  Fortification ,  confifts  in  tracing  the  plans  and  profiles 
of  a  work  on  paper,  with  feales  and  compalfes ;  and  in  ex¬ 
amining  the  fyftems  propofed  by  different  engineers,  to 
difeover  their  advantages  and  defeds.  And  Practical  For-, 
tification,  confifts  in  forming  a  plan  of  a  work  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  other  neceffary  circumftances, 
tracing  it  on  the  ground,  and  executing  the  plan,  together 
with  all  the  military  buildings,  fuch  as  magazines,  (tore- 
houfes,  blockhoufes,  draw-bridges,  & c. 

Fortifications  are  either  permanent  or  temporary. — Per¬ 
manent  Fortification ,  is  that  which  is  built  and  intended  to 
remain  for  the  conftant  defence  of  a  diftriCt  or  countiy  ; 
fuch  as  are  the  ufual  fortifications  of  cities,  frontier  pi.. 

&c. — Temporary  Fortification ,  is  that  which  is  erected  •.\u;y 
on  fome  emergent  occalion,  and  for  a  Ihort  time.  Th 
now  ufually  termed  field  fortification,  as  co;  lifting  chief  .... 
field-works,  thrown. up  for  the  feizing  and  mail  tsini  ;. 
poft,  or  paftage ;  fuch  as  the  lines  of  defence  ai 
camps,  or  in  fieges  ;  circumvallations,  contravallations, 
redoubts,  trendies,  batteries.  Sec. 

Again,  fortifications  are  either  regular  or  irregular. — • 
Regular  Fortification ,  is  that  in  whicli  the  baftions  are  all 
equal ;  or  which  is  built  in  a  regular  polygon,  the  (ides 
and  angles  of  which  are  ufually  about  a  muikei-ihot  from 
each  other.  A  regular  fortification,  having  the  parts  all 
equal,  has  the  advantage  of  being  equally  defenfible  ;  fo 
that  there  are  no  weak  places  .—Irregular  Fortification ,  is 
that  in  which  the  baftions  are  unequal,  and  unlike  ;  or  the 
fides  and  angles  not  all  equal,  and  equi-diftant.  In  an  ir¬ 
regular  fortification,  therefore,  the  defence  and  ftrength 
being  unequal,  it  is  neceffary  to  reduce  the  irregular  (hape 
of  the  ground,  as  much  as  pofti'ble,  to  a  regular  figure  : 
i.e.  by  inferibing  it  in  an  oval,  inftead  of  a  circle  ;  fo  that 
one  half  may  be  made  fnnilar  and  equal  to  the  other  half. 

Marine  Fortification,  is  that  department  of  military  archi- 
tedure  which  comprifes  the  art  of  raifing  works  on  the  (ea 
coaft,  &c.  to  defend  rivers,  bays,  or  harbours,,  from  the 
attacks  of  the  fea,  or  of  an  enemy’s  (hipping.  All  thefe 
different  branches  of  fortification  are  founded  in  a  great 
meafure  on  the  lame  fundamental  principles  ;  the  methods 
of  which  we  (hall  proceed  to  explain. 

DEFINITIONS  in  MILITARY  ARCHITECTURE. 

Lines  or  Intrenc'ments. — All  works  ereded  for  the  pur- 
pole  of  augmenting  the  means  of  defence  of  any  poft 
whatever,  are  called  intrenchments ;  and  are  capable  of  a f. 
fuming  various  forms  or  figures. — Intrenchments  with  redans, 
are  compofed  of  deciles,  ereded  at  about  120  toifes  dif- 
tance  from  one  another,  and  moll  ufually  joined  together 
by  means  of  aline,  either  ftraight  or  broken,  in  its  center. 
Thefe  fleches  are  more  commonly  named  redans,  and  the 
lines  between  are  called  curtains.  When,  inftead  of  redans, 
there  are  baftions  ereded,  the  intrenchmeot  is  called 
intrcnchment  with  bafiions.  When  (Lengthened  with  re-en¬ 
tering  angles,  it  is  called  an  intrcnchment  with  tenailles.  If 
in  front  of  an  intrenched  poft,  and  at  a  diftance  of  ftxty 
teifes,  fleches  are  thrown  up,  having  a  covered  communi¬ 
cation 
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cation  with  the  main  work,  and  which  are  defended  from 
*he  faid  main  work,  it  is  then  called  an  entrenchment  with ■ 
lunettes.  When.the  line  advances  in  an  indented  or  ferrated 
form,  it  is  called  an  indented  intrenchment,  or  intrenchment en 
cremailliere. 

A  fort  is  a  place  furronnded  by  a 'bread- work  or  para¬ 
pet.  Forts  receive  different  appellations',  according  to 
their  figure,  and  to  the  number  of  their  Tides  or  faces. — A 
fort  vvhofe  figure  is  a  circle,  is  called  a  round  or  circular 
fort  ;  and  it  is  (aid  to  be  a  triangular,  fquare,  pentagonal, 
or  hexagonal  fort,  according  as  it  has  three,  four,  five,  or 
fix,  Tides  or  faces. — When  the  circumference  of  a  fort  is 
compofed  of  lines  forming  alternate  faliant  and  re-enter¬ 
ing  angles,  it  is  called  a  flar  fort,  and  likewife  receives  the 
appellation  of  a  fquare  ftar  fort,  of  a  pentagonal  or  hexa¬ 
gonal  (far  fort,  according  as  its  faliant  angles  are  four,  five, 
lix,  &c.  in  number. 

Redoubts. — All  works  that  have  no  flanked  defence  of 
their  own,  are  called  redoubts.  Half-redoubt,  f  echo,  or  ar¬ 
row,  is  a  fmall  work  with  only  two  faces,  which  form  a 
faliant  angle.  Redoubts  en  cremailliere  are  To  denominated 
from  their  figure,  w  hich  refembles  a  pot-hanger,  or  the 
tooth  of  a  Taw, 

Tetes-dc-pont  are  works  that  are  made  of  various  forms, 
and  intended  both  to  cover  bridges  of  communication, 
and  to  contain  the  troops  which  are  deftined  to  protedl  the 
movements  of  a  body  of  troops,  either  when  forcing  their 
paflage  over  a  river,  or  when  repairing  it  on  their  retreat. 

A  parapet  is  an  elevation  of  earth  thrown  up  round  a 
fortified  place,  and  which,  owing  to  its  height  and  thick- 
refs,  ferves  to  proteft  the  men  who  are  to  defend  it  againft 
every  attack  from  the  enemy,  and  efpecially  againft  the 
fire  of  his  muflcetry  and  artillery.  The  parapet  is  made 
to  form  an  acute  angle  with  the  horizontal  bafe  of  the 
work.  The  (lope  of  the  Tides  is  called  the  interior  and  ex¬ 
terior  fopc  or  talus  of  the  parapet.  The  upper  furface  of 
the  parapet  is  called  the  fummit  or  crown.  The  (lope  of 
the  upper  furface  is  called  the  talus  of  the  futnmitof  the  para¬ 
pet,  or  Amply,  the  fopc  or  talus.  As  the  height  of  the 
parapet  exceeds  that  of  the  men  who  are  to  defend  the 
work,  an  elevation  of  earth  is  made  immediately  behind, and 
at  the  foot  of  it,  which  is  called  banquette  ;  this  elevation, 
which  the  foldiers  mount  when  they  are  to  fire,  enables 
them  to  fire  over  the  parapet.  To  render  the  afeent  of 
the  banquette  more  eafy,  a  (lope  is  given  to  its  inner  fide, 
which  is  called  the  talus  of  the  banquette.  A  fmall  (pace 
left  between  the  foot  of  the  parapet  and  the  ditch,  is 
called  the  berm,  and  is  intended  to  prevent  the  giving  way 
cf  the  fcarp. 

The  ditch  is  made  on  the  otitfide  of  the  parapet,  in  order 
to  procure  the  earth  that  is  required  for  the  formation  of 
the  parapet,  as  alfo  to  oppofe  an  additional  obftacle  to  the 
enemy.  Both  Tides  of  the  ditch  have  a  dope  or  talus  : 
that  of  the  inner  fide  is  called  the  fcarp  ;  that  of  the  outer 
fide,  the  counterfcarp. 

The  covert  way  is  a  fpace  left  between  the  counterfcarp 
and  the  glacis. 

The  glacis  is  a  kind  of  parapet  raifed  up  beyond  the 
ditch,  the  fummit  of  which  isufiially  continued  outwards 
in  a  gentle  dope,  gradually  decreafing  till  it  meets  the 
furface  of  the  ground. 

Palifades,  is  a  name  given  to  one  or  feveral  lines  of  fquare 
Hakes,  pointed  at  the  top,  and  driven  two  or  three  feet 
deep  in  the  ground  ;  thele  are  joined  together  near  the 
top  with  laths,  which  are  faftened  to  them  with  rivetted 
nails. 

Fraifes,  are  a  kind  of  palifades  placed  nearly  in  an  ho¬ 
rizontal  direction  in  the  revetement  of  the  parapet. 

C/uvaux  de  f  ife,  are  fquare  beams  through  which  ftakes 
four  inches  thick  are  driven  in  an  oblique  diredtion,  fo  as 
to  crofs  each  other,  and  to  ftretch  out  as  much  on  one  fide 
as  on  the  other,  in  Inch  a  manner  that  two  rows  of  ftakes 
hang  in  the  ground,  and  the  other  two  are  oppofed  to  an 
enemy. 
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,  Trous-de-loup,  are  holes  pointed  at  the  bottom,  in  the  mid- 
ale  of  which  a  ftake  pointed  at  the  top  is  two  feet  lower 
than  the  top  of  the  hole  :  trous-de-loup  are  often  placed  in 
front  of  tfie  parapet,  and  about  (ixteen  or  twenty  feet 
from  the  counterfcarp. 

Crow’s  feet,  or  chaufie-trappcs,  are  pieces  of  iron  with  four 
points,  each  a  tew  inches,  and  fo  formed  that  in  what 
manner  foever  they  may  be  throw  n,  one  of  the  points  al¬ 
ways  remains  upwards.  ”1  hey  are  frequeni ly  oppofed  to 
an  enemy’s  cavalry. 

An  ab'attis  is  formed  by  means  of  trees  cut  down,  placed 
clofe  by  and  over  one  another,  fo  that  their  heads  are- 
prefented  towards  the  enemy  and  their  trunks-  towards 
the  work. 

Fougaffcs,  are  fmall  mines  whofe  chamber  is  funk  but  a- 
few  feet  deep. 

Battery.  — -Pieces  of  cannon  placed  adjacent  to  one  ane* 
ther  behind  a  parapet,  form  a  battery. — There  are  two 
different  kinds  of  batteries,  namely,  batteries  with,  embra - 
fares,  and  batteries  en  barbette. 

Embrafures  are  openings  in  the  parapet,  from  which  the’ 
guns  are  fired.  Where  the  guns  are  fired  overa  parapet 
without  embrafures,  it  is  called  firing  en  barbette. 

Enfilade.  A  work  is  faid  to  be  enfiladed,  when  a  gun 
may  fire  into  it,  fo  that  the  (hot  may  run  all  along  the  in- 
fide  of  the  parapet.  This  was  a  contrivance  of  the  ingeni-. 
otis  Vauban,  v\  ho  called  it  ricochet  firing. 

Crofs  fire,  is  the  fire  of  two  or  more  adjoining  Tides,  when 
crolfing  each  other. 

Plunging  or  fichant  fire,  is  that  which  proceeds  front 
a  fpot  more  elevated  than  that  upon  which  the  fire  ia 
directed. 

Grazing,  or  rafant fire,  is  that  which  is  (hot  from  a  fpot 
on  a  level,  or  nearly  To,  with  the  objedl  againft  which  it 
is  directed.  A  work,  or  an  intrenchment,  is  faid  to  be 
battered  in  front,  when  the  (hot  or  ball  arrives  in  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  direclion,  or  nearly  To,  with  its  front  line.  It  is 
faid  to  be  battered  in  echarpe  when  the  direction  of  the 
ball  or  (hot  forms  a  feniible  acute  angle  with  the  frontline 
of  the  work.  When  the  diredtion  runs  along  the  prolong- 
ment  of  the  front  line  of  the  work,  it  is  faid  to  be  battered 
in  flank.  A  work  is  battered  in  rear  when  the  (hot  or  ball 
hits  its  rear  in  a  direction  perpendicular,  or  nearly  fo,  with 
its  front  line.  And,  it  is  battered  in  reverfe,  when  the 
line  of  direction  of  the  fhot  or  ball  forms  (in  the  rear)  a 
fenfible  acute  angle  with  the  front  line  of  the  work. 

A  breach,  is  an  opening  made  in  a  wall  or  parapet  with 
cannon  or  mines,  fufnciently  wide  for  a  body  of  troops  to 
enter  into  the  work,  and  drive  the  enemy  from  it. 

Epaulement,  is  a  kind  of  parapet  ufually  conftrudted  to 
cover  the  troops. 

Revetement,  is  a  lining  generally  made  in  the  field,  and 
compofed  of  fafeines  or  fods,  fometimes  of  hurdles  of 
willow  twigs  woven  together  in  the  manner  of  bafleet- 
work,  the  object  of  which  is  to  fupport  the  interior,  and 
fometimes  the  exterior  (ideof  the  parapet. 

Traverfe,  is  a  parapet  made  within  field  or  other  works 
to  cover  their  entrance,  or  when  there  are  any  hills  or 
rifing  ground  from  which  the  infide  of  the  works  may  be 
difeovered. 

Fafcine,  \%  a  kind  of  common  faggot  made  of  branches 
tied  in  two  or  more  places,  of  about  fix  or  eight  inches 
diameter. 

SauciJfony  is  a  fafeine  which  is  longer  than  the  common 
one,  and  is  in  general  one  foot  diameter.  Sauciffons  are 
ufed  for  the  revetement  of  batteries,  parapets,  and  for 
repairing  or  filling  up  breaches,  &x. 

Gabion ,  is  a  kind  of  cylindric  bafket,  open  at  both  ends, 
of  about  three  feet  wide,  and  from  three  to  (ix  feet  highj 
filled  with  earth. 

Place  of  arms ,  a  fecure  lodgment  for  colledting  the  men 
and  materials,  as  alio  the  engines  of  every  defeription, 
deftined  for  the  attack  or  defence  of  a  poft. 

Bloeh* 
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Block-loufe,  is  a  building  eredted  in  the  middle  of  a  work 
to  fhelter  the  garrifon,  and  efpecially  the  guard,  from  bad 
weather. 

Profile ,  is  the  delineation  of  the  vertical  fedlion  of  a 
work,  indicating  the  dimenfions  of  the  feveral  parts 
which  compofe  it. 

Angies,  are  the  two  lines  which  meet  each  other  in  a 
point,  and  the  point  where  they  meet,  is  called  the  angu¬ 
lar  point. 

A  faliant  angle  is  that  wliofe  angular  point  turns  from 
the  center  of  the  work. 

A  re  entering  angle. ,  is  that  whofe  angular  point  turns 
towards  the  center  of  the  work. 

The  flanking  angle  is  that  which  is  formed  by  the  flank 
and  the  line  of  defence. 

A  flanked  angle  is  a  faliant  angle,  whofe  legs  are  de¬ 
fended  from  the  tire  of  the  flanks. 

Maxims  in  Fortification. ^-From  the  nature  and 
variable  circumftances  of  military  architecture,  certain 
general  rules,  or  maxims,  have  been  drawn,  and  laid  down, 
by  d  ifferent  engineers.  Thefe  may  iiveed  be  multiplied 
to  any  extent,  but  the  principal  of  them  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  viz. 

x.  That  the  manner  of  fortifying  (hould  be  accommo¬ 
dated  to  that  of  attacking.  So  that  no  one  manner  can 
be  aflured  always  to  hold,  unlefs  it  be  affured  that  the 
manner  of  belieging  is  incapable  of  being  altered.  Alfo, 
to  judge  of  the  perfection  of  a  fortification,  the  method 
of  belieging  at  the  time  when  it  was  built  mult  be  con- 
fidered. 

2.  All  the  parts  of  a  fortification  fhould  be  equally 
ftrong  on  all  Tides,  where  there  is  equal  danger  ;  and  they 
fhould  be  able  to  relid  the  mod  powerful  machines  known 
to  be  ufed  in  befieging. 

3.  A  fortification  fhould  be  fo  contrived,  as  to  be  de¬ 
fended  with  the  fewed  men  poflible  :  which  conlidera- 
tion,  when  well  attended  to,  enables  a  fortrefs  to  hold  out 
for  the  greated  length  of  time. 

4.  If  there  fhould  be  feveral  works  within  reach  of  one 
another,  they  mud  be  difpofed  fo  as  to  proteCf  each  other 
mutually  by  their  fire,  without  a  poflibility  of  receiving 
any  injury  from  it. 

5.  Such  works  as  are  intended  to  defend  others,  fhould 
not  be  at  a  greater  didance  than  the  arms,  with  which 
the  latter  are  to  be  defended,  can  teach.  The  reach  of 
mufket  fhot  is  allowed  to  be  from  120  to  150  toifes;  but 
it  is  only  at  the  former  didance  at  mod,  that  the  efteCt  of 
the  mufketry  can  be  relied  upon. 

6.  The  flanking  angle,  that  is,  the  angle  which  the 
flank  forms  with  the  line  of  defence,  mud  always  be 
either  a  right  angle,  or  more  open  than  a  right  on  ,  but 
it  fhould  not  be  above  one  hundred  degrees,  or  as  little 
more  as  poflible. 

7.  The  flanking  parts  mud  always  be  fufficiently  fa¬ 
liant,  in  order  that  from  within  fide  of  the  parapet  you 
may  batter  the  whole  breadth  of  the  ditch  of  the  part 
that  is  flanked. 

8.  An  advanced  ditch  is  never  to  be  made  that  cannot 
be  filled  with  water,  unlefs  it  be  clear  and  enfiladed  in 
its  whole  extent,  and  in  an  angle  able  to  proteCl  it  from 
the  work  which  it  covers,  or  which  it  encompaffes. 

9.  The  mod  faliant  parts,  which  by  their  nature  are 
the  weaked  and  the  mod  expofed,  fhould,  as  much  as 
poflible,  be  the  bed  defended,  and  at  lead  by  the  fire  of 
two  flanks,  befides  the  front  fire. 

10.  The  interior  Ipace  of  all  kinds  of  works  fhould  be 
fufficiently  extenfive  to  contain  the  number  of  men  ne- 
ceffary  for  their  defence,  and  that  they  may  be  at  eafe  ; 
and  this  is  to  be  mod  caretully  attended  to  when  the  gar¬ 
rifon  is  to  dwell  in  the  work. 

11.  The  extent  of  all  manner  of  works,  indiferimi- 
nately,  mud  be  proportioned  to  the  number  of  men  who 
are  to  defend  them. 

12.  All  the  country  around  mud  lie  open  to  the  de¬ 
fenders;  fo  that  no  hill  or  eminence  mud  be  allowed, 
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behind  which  the  er.emy  might  flielter  hiirfelf  from  the 
guns  of  the  fortification  ;  or  from  which  he  might  annoy 
them  with  his  own.  Hence,  the  fortrefs  is  to  command 
all  the  place  round  about;  and  confequently  the  out¬ 
works  mud  all  be  lower  than  the  citadel  or  body  of  the 
place.  Thefe  are  the  general  laws  and  views  of  fortifi¬ 
cation.  As  to  the  particular  ones,  or  fuch  as  refpeR  the 
feveral  members  or  parts  of  the  work,  they  are  next  to 
be  confidered, 

CONSTRUCTION  of  LINES  or  RETRENCH¬ 
MENTS. 

A  line,  or  intrcnchment,  confifls  of  a  bank  of  earth,  and 
a  ditch,  and,  when  Amply  confidered,  is  of  two  forts. 
Fird,  Such  as  the  trenches  carried  on  in  a  fiege,  where 
the  bank  is  between  the  ditch  and  the  enemy  or  town  ; 
and  here  the  earth  is  thrown  up  againd  the  town,  becaufe 
the  workmen  are  thereby  better  covered  in  carrying  on 
thfe  works.  Secondly,  Such  as  ferve  to  enclofe  a  town 
or  camp,  fecure  a  pafs,  cover  the  entrance  into  a  country, 
or  other  place,  & c.  in  thefe  the  ditch  is  between  the 
bank  and  the  enemy.  The  firft  fort  is  ufually  called 
trenches  or  approaches  :  and  the  fecond  is  more  llriftly 
called  lines,  both  of  which  are  condantly  praRifed  in 
field-fortification. 

The  pro je Ring  of  lines  greatly  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  place,  and  the  time  that  can  be  taken  to  condruft 
them  ;  thofe  made  at  leifure  being  very  different  from 
thofe  thrown  up  in  hafle.  A  road  or  pafs  may  be  advan- 
tageoufly  held  by  few  men  againft  a  much  greater  num¬ 
ber,  otherways  than  by  throwing  tip  lines  ;  as  by  turning 
a  water-courfe,  planting  dakes,  felling  trees,  digging 
ditches,  making  a  fence  of  dones,  &c.  But  the  mod  de¬ 
fen  live  mode  is  certainly  by  a  regular  line  of  fortification. 

To  throw  up  a  Line  across  a  Pass. — Having 
chofen  the  place  mod  convenient  for  the  line,  let  a  rope, 
or  twided  haybands,  be  run  quite  acrofs  the  way  along 
the  intended  place  of  the  line,  pegged  to  the  ground  at 
every  four  or  five  yards;  and  at  the  didance  of  about 
twelve  feet  before  the  line,  toward  the  enemy  ;  let  fuch 
another  line,  or  a  row  of  dakes,  be  carried  in  a  pofition 
parallel  to  the  fird  rope.  Then  range  the  labourers  or 
troops  within  thofe  limits,  either  fingle,  in  pairs,  or  treble, 
&c.  according  to  their  number,  or  the  time  in  which  the 
work  is  to  be  completed,  each  being  furnifiied  with  proper 
tools.  Let  the  earth,  as  they  dig  it  up  in  this  breadth, 
be  throw  n  on  the  other  fide  of  the  fird  rope,  until  a  bank 
of  about  five  or  fix  feet  thick  and  fix  or  feven  feet  high 
be  raifed  ;  obferving  that  the  fides  of  (he  ditch  be  doped, 
in  the  fame  manner  that  the  earth  naturally  rolls  down 
the  bank;  and  continue  the  digging  till  the  ditch  is 
about  five  or  fix  feet  deep,  the  breadth  of  the  bottom 
being  about  one-third  of  the  breadth  daked  out  at  the. 
top.  Let  the  inner  fide  of  the  bank  be  pared  with  the 
fpade  into  fuch  a  Hope,  as  a  man  danding  upright  may 
eafily  touch,  with  his  arm  extended  draight  before  him  ; 
and  at  the  foot  of  this  bank  let  a  foot-bank  or  dep  be 
raifed,  of  fuch  a  height,  that  a  man  handing  on  it  may 
eafily  fire  his  mufket  over  the  bank  ;  that  is,  let  the  top 
of  the  foot-bank  be  about  four  feet  and  a  half  lower  than 
the  top  of  the  bank  or  breafl  work. 

A  work  of  this  kind  being  completed,  the  troops  be¬ 
hind  the  line  may  wait  the  coming  of  an  enemy  with  lefs 
concern  :  For,  1  ft.  The  bank  or  bread-work  fecures  them 
from  the  enemy’s  fire.  2d.  When  they  dand  on  the  foot- 
bank,  they  are  more  than  two-thirds  covered,  while  the 
enemy  are  wholly  expofed  ;  and  confequently  the  troops 
within  may  make  three  of  their  (hots  tell  for  one  of  the 
enemy’s.  3d.  They  can,  by  going  oft'  the  foot-bank, 
be  quite  covered  while  they  load  again.  And  on  the 
whole,  they  are  in  no  great  danger  of  being  forced  from 
the  lines  while  they  have  courage  enough  to  defend  them  j 
except  the  enemy  are  greatly  fuperior  in  numbers,  and  in 
artillery. 

The  magnitude  of  lines  is  generally  proportioned  to 
7  M .  the 
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the  time  that  can  be  fpared  to  throw  them  up,  and  to  the 
fhcngth  of  the  enemy  who  are  to  make  the  attack.  The 
following  are  what  have  been  molt  recently  pradtifed  on 
feveral  emergencies,  and  the  rate  at  which  men  ordinarily 
work  on  fuch  occafions,  arranged  in  the  following  table: 
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The  day’s  work  here  is  one  yard  in  length.  In  the 
firft,  one  hundred  men  will  complete  one  hundred  yards 
in  length  of  this  kind  of  lines  in  one  day;  two  hundred 
men  in  haJf  a  day;  four  hundred  men  in  a  quarter  of  a 
day,  and  fo  on. 

When  lines  are  thrown  up  at  leifure,  then  the  ditch  is 
ufually  eighteen  feet  broad  at  top,  (even  or  eight  feet 
deep,  and  the  Tides  of  the  ditch  are  To  doped,  as  to  leave 
only  (ix  feet  breadth  at  bottom  ;  the  breaft-work,  or  pa¬ 
rapet,  is  about  feven  feet  thick  on  the  top  or  crown,  and 
feven  or  eight  feet  high.  In  the  Fortification  Plate  I. 
thefe  line, Tare  projected  ;  where  fig.  i.  Thews  the  heights, 
depths,  ai.d  breadths,  of  the  line,  and  of  all  its  members, 
viz.  IL  reprefents  the  ground  line,  or  furface  of  the 
place.  AB,  the  breadth  of  the  ditch  at  the  top.  CD, 
the  breadth  of  the  ditch  at  the  bottom.  FAC,  is  the 
dope  or  fcarp  of  the  parapet  and  ditch.  DBK,  is  the 
counterfcarp.  EF,  the  top  or  crown  of  the  parapet  or 
breaft-work.  EG,  the  inner  dope  of  the  parapet.  FIG, 
the  top  of  the  foot-bank.  HI,  the  dope  of  the  foot-bank. 
BKL,  a  fmall  doping  bank  called  the  glacis. 

The  foregoing  figure  is  called  a  fedtion  or  profile,  and 
may  be  thus  drawn  :  ift.  In  the  ground-line,  lay  off,  from 
any  fcale  of  equal  parts,  the  diftances  I  a— 6  feet,  <36—4 
feet,  be—  1  i  ft.  cd—~]  ft.  fifA— 4^  ft.  Af—6  ft.  fg=:6  ft. 
£B=:6  ft.  B  1,2225  ft.  2d.  Through  a,  b,  c ,  d,  e,  J,  g,  B, 
draw  lines  perpendicular  to  IL.  3d.  Make  aH=2%  feet 
—bG,  cF,— 7  ft.  dF=i6  ft.  /C— 8  ft.  2225D.  4th.  Draw 
IA,  HG,  GE,  EF,  FAC,  CD,  DB,  which  continue  till 
it  meets  the  line  FL,  and  the  profile  is  conftrudled. 

When  lines  are  made  to  Cover  a  camp,  or  a  large  trad! 
of  land  where  a  confiderable  body  of  troops  are  pofied, 
the  work  is  not  made  in  one  ftraight  or  uniformly  bend¬ 
ing  line  ;  but  at  certain  diftances,  the  lines  projecting  in 
faliant  angles  toward  the  enemy.  Thefe  projections,  fa- 
liant  angles,  are  called  redans  or  f ankers  ;  becaule  the 
tire  from  them  takes  the  enemy  in  flank  or  Tideways  as 
they  march  to  attack  the  lines.  The  diftance  between 
jhe  faliant  angles  of  the  flankers  is  ufually  between  the 
limits  of  200  and  260  yards;  the  ordinary  flight  of  a 
mufket-ball  point  blank,  being  generally  within  thofe  li¬ 
mits;  although  mufkets  a  very  little  elevated,  will  do 
effectual  fervice  at  the  diftance  of  360  yards. 

A  flanker  or  redan  confifts  of  two  lines,  called  faces, 
meeting  in  a  point,  and  forming  an  angle  called  the  faliant 
angle ,  or  flanked  angle.  The  part  of  the  line  between 
two  adjacent  flankers  forms  the  curtain.  The  gorge  of  a 
flanker  is  the  diftance  between  its  faces  taken  at  their  in- 
terfedlion  with  the  curtains.  In  the  engraving,  fig.  2, 
fhews  thofe  parts  :  CAB,  cab,  are  redans  or  flankers. 
AC,  AB,  ac,  ab,  the  faces.  CB,  cb ,  the  gorges.  AD, 
ad,  the  capitals.  B b,  the  curtain.  The  angle  CAB,  cab, 
the  faliant,  or  flanked,  angle.  The  diftance  of  the  fa¬ 
liant  angles  is  about  240  yards  on  a  mean.  The  length 
of  the  capital  is  ufually  between  forty  and  fifty  yards. 


The  length  of  the  gorges  is  alfo  about  fixty  or  feven  ty 

yards. 

To  CONSTRUCT  A  P LAN  OF  LlNES  WITH  REDENTS', 
or  Redans. — Let  the  line  EEEE,  in  fig.  3,  be  fo 
drawn,  if  poifible,  that  wherever  there  is  a  bend  or  angle^ 
it  may  be  either  at  once,  or  twice,  or  thrice,  &c.  the  length 
of  about  240  yards  from  one  another,  whereby  a  redan  will 
always  be  where  .there  is  an  angle. — In  this  line  lay  off 
diftances  of  240  yards  each,  as  from  E  to  E,  E  to  E,  See'. 
reckoning  from  the  bends  toward  each  end,  whether  it 
happens  that  the  line  will  or  will  not  be  exadlly  meafured 
by  a  repetition  of  the  240  yards.  At  each  point  E  draw 
the  capital  EF  in  a  perpendicular  pofition  to  the  direction 
of  the  line  in  that  point,  and  make  the  capitals  about 
forty  or  fifty  yards  long.  On  each  fide  of  E  fake  the 
half  gorge,  EG,  EG,  each  tf  about  thirty' or  thirty-five 
yards,  and  draw  the  facet  FG,  FG;  and  the  out-line,  or 
majler-line  of  the  curtainshmd  redans  are  formed.  Parallel 
to  each  curtain  and  pace  draw  lines,  within,  at  the  diftances 
from  the  majler-line  of  feven  feet,  eight  feet,  twelve  feet, 
and  eighteen  feet.  Then  the  breadth  of  feven  feet  re- 
preferits  the  plan  of  the  parapet.-,  of  one  foot,  its  inner 
dope;  of  four  feet,  the  top  of  the  foot. bank  ;  of  fix  feet, 
the  foot-bank  (lope. 

On  the  outlide  of  the  mafer-linc,  draw  lines  at  the 
diftances  of  io|,  i6|,  and  feet,  parallel  to  each  cur¬ 
tain  and  face  ;  and  thefe  will  reprefent  the  plans  of  the 
fcarp,  ditch,  and  counterfcarp  ;  obferving  that  the  faliant 
angles  of  the  counterfcarp  are  rounded  before  the  angles 
of  the  redans.  When  the  plans  are  drawn  from  a  large 
fcale,  all  the  lines  before  mentioned  are  drawn  ;  but  when 
the  plan  is  drawn  from  a  fmall  fcale,  as  of  twenty  yards 
or  more  to  an  inch,  then  the  plan  is  ufually  reprefented 
by  four  parallel  lines  :  one  without  tire  mafter-line,  re- 
preleming  the  counterfcarp  or  out-line  of  the  ditch  ;  and 
two  within,  reprefenting  the  breadths  of  the  parapet  and* 
foot-bank. 

Of  BATTERIES. 

When  lines  are  to  be  vigoroufly  defended  againft  nrr 
approaching  enemy,  it  is  proper  to  raife  batteries  ;  that  is, 
works  from  which  cannon  may  play  on  the  troops  as  they 
advance  to  the  attack:  thefe  batteries  are  either  open  or 
covered.  An  open  battery  is  only  a  number  of  cannon,  ge¬ 
nerally  field-pieces  (that  is,  fuch  as  carry  a  ball  not  exceed¬ 
ing  nine  pounds  weight),  ranged  abreaft  of  one  another,  on 
Tome  natural  elevation  of  the  ground,  or  an  artificial  bank 
of  about  a  yard  or  two  high.  Thefe  cannon  are  ranged 
at  about  fifteen  feet  diflunt  from  one  another,  having 
their  loading  utenfils  lying  by  their  fide  ;  and  the  powder 
lodged  at  Tome  diftance  behind  the  battery.  A  lefs  dif¬ 
tance  than  abont  fifteen  feet  from  gun  to  gun  might  occa- 
(ion  danger,  confidering  the  hot  fervice  for  which  fuch 
batteries  are  eredted. 

A  covered  battery  is  when  the  cannon  and  gunners  are 
covered  by  a  bank  made  of  britfhwood,  faggots,  and 
earth  ;  of  about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  thick,  and  feven 
or  eight  feet  high.  The  cannon  ufed  in  fuch  batteries 
are  generally  front  nine  to  eighteen  pounders;  though 
fometimes  twenty-four  pounders  are  ufed  in  them.  The 
faggots,  or,  as  in  this  fcience  they  are  moll  ufually  called, 
the  fafcincs,  are  made  of  the  rhiddling-fized  loppings  of 
trees,  and  are  of  three  different  lengths,  lix,  nine,  and 
twelve,  feet,  according  to  the  work  they  are  intended  for. 
They  are  fixed  to  the  ground,  and  to  one  another,  by 
(takes  called  pickets  ;  about  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  and 
from  three  to  fix  feet  long. 

In  field  fortification,  the  batteries  conlift  of  four  chief 
parts,  namely,  the  ditch,  the  parapet,  the  platform,  and 
the  magazine.  The  ditch  is  ufually  dug  in  the  front  and 
(ides,  and  fometimes  quite  round  ;  and  ferves  not  only  to 
furnifh  the  earth  neceffary  for  the  parapet,  but  it  alfo 
prevents  the  enemy  from  entering  the  battery  fo  readily 
as  he  might  otherwife  do.  The  ditch  in  front  is  com¬ 
monly 
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sndnly  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  broad,  and  the  depth  about 
feven  or  eight  feet  ;  the  tides  (loping  toward  the  bottom, 
which  is  about  fix  feet  wide  ;  but  the  ditches  on  the 
Tides  are  about  ten  feet  wide,  and  fix  feet  deep.  Thefe 
are  the  dimenfions  ufually  given  ;  but  the  general  practice 
is  only  to  get  earth  fufficient  for  the  work,  without  re¬ 
garding  the  regularity  of  the  ditch;  for  as  thefe  works 
in  attacks  are  often  thrown  up  by  night,  the  keeping, 
ftri&ly  to  the  affigned  dimenfions  is  hardly  practicable. 

The  parapet  is  generally  raifed  about  three  or  four  feet 
difiant  from  the  brink  of  the  ditch,  the  fpace  left  between, 
called  the  berm  or  foreland,  ferving  to  lodge  the  rubbifli 
beat  down  by  the  enemy’s  firot,  that  it  may  not  fall  into 
the  ditch.  The  thicknefs  of  the  parapet  fhould  be  about 
twenty  feet,  in  order  to  be  cannon  proof,  and  about  feven 
or  eight  feet  high,  when  the  enemy  lias  no  command  above 
the  battery.  But  if  they  have  a  command  over  this1  height, 
the  parapet  fhould  be  raifed  high  enough  to  cover  t he- 
men  when  they  load  the  guns.  The  length  of  the  parapet 
depends  on  the  luimber  of  guns  to  be  employed  in  the 
battery.  Thus  for  one  gun,  allow  eight  yards  in  length  ; 
and  fix  yards  more  for  every  other  gun.  So  two  guns  have 
fourteen  yards  ;  three  guns  twenty  yards  ;  four  guns  twen¬ 
ty-fix  yards,  & c.  There  fhould  alfo  be  great  care  taken 
that  the  battery  be  not  enfiladed  by  the  enemy’s  cannon  : 
this  is  eafily  prevented  by  railing,  at  one  or  both  ends  of 
the  parapet,  a  bank  acrofs  the  battery  called  an  epauUmcnt , 
of  the  fame  thicknefs  and  height  of  the  parapet,  and  about 
eighteen  feet  long. 

The  parapet  confifts  of  two  parts,  namely  the  wall  and 
the  merlons.  The  wall  is  that  part  of  the  parapet  which 
is  contained  in  one  piece  from  end  to  end,  and  is  about 
three  feet  high.  The  merlons  are  detached  pieces  of  the 
parapet,  leaving  openings  for  the  embrafures,  through 
which  the  cannon  deliver  their  (hot.  The  embrafures 
fhould  be  cut  as  much  as  is  pofiible  perpendicular  to 
the  parapet;  therefore  the  battery  (hould  be  parallel,  or 
nearly  fo,  to  'the  object  to  be  battered  :  for  the  direct 
fhots  have  mod  force;  and  oblique  embrafures  weaken 
the  merlons,  or  parts  of  the  parapet  ftanding  between  the 
embrafures.  The  embrafures  are  ufually  about  three  feet 
wide  on  the  infide,  and  about  ten  feet  on  the  outfide;  fo 
that  the  cannon  may  be  trnverfed  from  the  right  to  the 
left,  and  command  a  large  extent  in  front.  The  diftance 
from  the  middle  of  one  embrafure  to  the  middle  of  the 
next  (hould  be  about  eighteen  feet,  in  order  to  leave  fuf- 
■ficient  fpace  for  the  working  of  the  guns,  the  (towage  of 
the  fhot,  and  other  necelfaries. 

The  platform  is  a  floor  made  to  facilitate  the  rolling  of 
the  gun-carriage  wheels,  and  to  prevent  them  from  fink¬ 
ing  into  the  ground  by  the  weight  of  the  cannon,  efpeci- 
ally  in  wet  weather.  Platforms  are  generally  laid  (loping 
toward  the  parapet  with  nine  or  ten  inches  fall  ;  this  car¬ 
ries  off  the  rain,  prevents  the  gun  from  recoiling  fo  much 
when  fired  as  it  would  do  if  laid  level ;  and  when  loaded, 
it  is  more  readily  brought  to  the  embrafure.  In  tempo¬ 
rary  batteries  the  platforms  are'  made  of  planks  laid  acrofs 
fome  ground  timbers  or  (leepers  ;  there  is  ufually  a  plat¬ 
form  made  to  each  gun  eighteen  feet  long,  eight  feet  broad 
next  the  parapet,  and  about  fourteen  feet  broad  at  the 
tail,  the  intermediate  fpaces  ferving  for  the  (hot,  and 
other  neceft’aries.  When  a  platform  is  to  be  laid  on 
marfliy  ground;  firft  lay  a  floor  or  two  of  fafeines;  cover 
thefe  with  hurdles  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long,  and  fix  or 
feven  broad  ;  on  thefe  lay  a  floor  of  four  inches  of  earth, 
in  which  the  (leepers  are  to  be  laid,  and  over  them  the 
planks.  When  a  battery  is  built  of  (lone  or  brick,  tire 
platform  is  generally  a  fiat-ftone  pavement  ranging  the 
whole  length  of  (he  battery.  This,  on  account  of  its  re¬ 
fitting  the  injuries  of  the  weather  for  a  long  time,  is  to 
be  preferred  to  planks;  but  in  cafe  of  a  bombardment. 
Inch  a  platform  is  to  be  avoided,  becaufe  the  (hells  will 
not  only  break  the  pavement,  but  alfo,  by  driving  about 
the  broken  (tones,  do  the  troops  confiderable  mifehief. 

Th e  magazine  to  a  field  battery  is  ufually  made  about 
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fixfy  yards  behind  the  plaffortn.  It  is  a  cavity  dug  in 
the  ground  about  four  feet  deep,  and  the  earth  thrown 
between  the  pit  and  the  platform  ;  the  (ides  of  the  pit 
are  fometimes  planked  round  to  keep  it  dry,  nd  prevent 
the  earth  from  crumbling  in  ;  and  the  powder-barrels 
placed  there,  are  covered  with  hurdles  and  earth,  or 
tanned  hides,  to  preferve  the  powder  from  wet  and  fire. 
The  Communication  fo  the  magazine  is  by  a  (loping  trench 
beginning  to  defeend  about  fix  yards  behind  the  platform  ; 
and  the  earth  thrown  on  that  fide,  where  it  will  inoft  con¬ 
veniently  cover  the  perfons,  who  remove  the  barrels  of 
powder  from  the  great  magazine  to  the  battery,  or  (’mail 
magazine.  When  there  are  many  cannon  in  battery,  and 
the  fervice  is  quick,  it  is  cuttomary  to  have  to  every  two 
pieces  a  (mall  magazine  to  hold  about  thirty  barrels  of  pow¬ 
der.  This  is  placed  about  twenty  yards  behind  the  plat¬ 
form,  and  a  gain  ft  the  merlon  between  the  cannon  ;  and  as 
faft  as  thefe  barrels  are  ufed,  they  are  replaced  by  others 
from  the  principal  (tore. 

To  construct  a  Fascine  Battery. — For  one  ,gim 
provide  600  fafeines  of  nine  feet,  ico  of  fix  feet,  120  of 
three  feet;  and,  for  every  other  piece,  400  fafeines  of  nine 
feet,  100  of  fix  feet,  and  rob  of  three  feet ;  and  each  fafeine 
being  about  nine  inches  thick  ;  and  let  there  be  three  or 
four  pickets  for  eVery  fafeine.  Trace  the  limits  of  the 
parapet  in  two  parallel  lines  about  eighteen  feet  difiant, 
allowing  eight  yards  in  length  for  one  gun,  and  fix  yards 
for  every  other  gun  ;  arid  along  thefe  lines  cut  a  trench 
about  half  fpade  deep.  Lay  a  row  of  nine  feet  fafeines 
along  one  taench,  obferving  that  their  ends  be  we!  1  jammed 
one  into  the  other,  and  let  each  be  pegged  down  with 
two  pickets,  driven  into  the  ground  till  the  head  is  funk 
into  the  fafeine.  Clol'e  to  this  row  lay  another,  the  two 
end  ones  being  of  fix  feet,  and  the  reft  nine  feet,  which 
will  prevent  the  joinings  in  this  row  from  falling  againft 
the  joinings  in  the  firft  row  :  let  thefe  be  alfo  ftaked  down 
as  before.  Clofe  to  the  fecond  row  lay  a  third,  all  of  nine 
feet.  Clofe  to  the  third  lay  a  fourth,  the  two  end  ones 
being  fix  feet,  and  the  reft  nine  feet.  In  this  manner  lay 
tire  rows  of  fafeines  within  the  limits  ftaked  out,  which 
will  be  covered  with  twenty-four  rows;  then  over  this 
floor  of  fafeines,  throw  earth  to  fill  up  the  hollows,  and 
let  the  whole  be  trod  or  well  rammed  down.  On  the 
firft  floor  lay  a  fecond ;  obferving,  that  as  in  the  firft:  floor 
every  fecond  row  ended  with  fix-feet  fafeines,  fo  in  tire 
fecond  floor  every  odd  row  fhould  end  with  fix-feet  ones, 
that  the  joinings  of  no  two  fafeines  in  this  floor  may 
fall  over  the  joining  of  the  fafeines  below  them.  Let 
the  outfide  rows  in  the  fecond  floor  be  fo  piaced  over 
thofe  in  the  lower,  that  there  be  a  little  (loping  preferved, 
the  work  narrowing  upward.  The  pickets  which  (lake 
down  this  floor  are  to  be  driven  up  to  the  head,  and  the 
channels  or  hollows  in  the  floor  are  to  be  filled  up  with 
earth.  In  this  manner  lay  four  floors,  which  will  raife 
the  work  to  about  three  feet,  when  that  part  of  the 
bread  work  called  the  wall  will  be  completed. 

To  stake  out  the  Mf.rlcns. — Meafure  from  each 
end  of  the  wall  twelve  feet,  there  place  a  flake  ;  and 
plant  other  flakes  at  every  intermediate  eighteen  feet; 
this  being  done  on  the  infide  of  tire  wall,  let  other  flakes 
be  planted  on  the  outfide,  either  directly  oppofite  the 
former,  or  in  the  line  toward  the  place  where  the  gun  is 
more  particularly  intended  to  deliver  its  (hot.  Plant 
other  flakes  on  the  infide,  one  a  foot  diftant  on  each  fide 
the  former,  and  this  will  leave  fpaces  of  two  feet  each 
for  the  inner  opening  of  the  embrafures:  then  on  the 
outfide,  plant  other  (takes  at  five  or  fix  feet  diftance  from 
the  former  ones,  one  on  each  fide,  and  fpaces  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet  will  be  marked  out  for  the  outfide  openings 
of  the  enibrafur.es.  In  the  direction  at  the  pickets,  which 
limit  the  inner  and  outer  openings  of  the  embrafures,  let 
(ingle  rows  of  fafeines  be  flaked  down  acrofs  the  wall, 
and  thefe  will  be  the  Tides  of  the  embrafures.  Fill  the 
intermediate  fpaces  or  merlons  w-ith  rows  of  fafeines  laid 
lengthwife  to  the  wall,  aiid  this  will  be  the  firft  do  or  of 
2  the 
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the  merlon,  which  is  to  be  picketed  down,  and  the  hol¬ 
lows  filled  with  earth,  as  before  directed.  Let  other 
floors  be  raifed  in  like  manner,  until  th€  merlons  are 
carried  up  about  fix  feet,  or  mere  if  necelfary  ;  and  on  the 
top  of  each  let  a  bed  or  floor  of  earth  .be  laid  about  a  foot 
thick.  Acrofs  the  top  of  the  inner  opening  of  the  era- 
brafure,  lay  a  bundle  of  ten  or  twelve  fafeines  bound  to¬ 
gether,  or  as  many  fhifFed  into  a  kind  of  bafket  open  at 
both  ends,  and  the  bundle  well  flaked  to  the  merlons. 
Provide  a  fbutter  or  blind  made  of  planks  four  inches 
thick,  to  fit  the  inner  opening  of  the  embrafure,  which  is 
to  be  put  up  while  the  gunners  are  loading  the  piece,  to 
pref  rve  them  from  the  fire  of  the  mufketry.  ,The  cheeks 
or  (ides  of  the  embral'ures  are  to  Hope,  fo  as  to  have  the 
top  wider  than  the  bottom;  which  not  only  leaves  a 
greater  opening  for  the  blaft  of  the  gun,  but  thefe  dopes, 
in  works  of  this  kind,  give  a  greater  degree  of  flrength  to 
fupport  themfelves  againfl  the  bearing  of  the  upper  parts. 

To  construct  the  Platforms. —  Againfl  each  em¬ 
brafure  lay  on  the  ground  five  pieces  of  timbers,  called 
Jleepers,  about  eighteen  feet  long,  and  eight  inches  fquare  ; 
let  (lie  ends  next  the  embrafure  be  placed  at  fuch  a  dif- 
tance  from  one  another,  that  the  diftance  from  out  to  out 
be  about  fix  feet,  the  other  ends  fpreading  about  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet  from  out  to  out;  drive  two  flakes  about 
three  incites  fquare  into  the  ground  on  both  (ides  of  each 
end  of  every  fleeper,  by  which  they  will  be  kept  fteady 
in  their  places,  and  let  the  earth  be  well  rammed  clofe 
lip  to  them:  and  let  the  tails  of  the  fleepers  be  raifed 
about  eight  inches  higher  than  the  ends  next  the  wall,  to 
prevent  the  cannon  from  recoiling  too  much  when  fired. 
Cover  the  fleepers  with  planks  about  two  inches  thick 
laid  cr'ofs-wife ;  that  next  the  embrafures  being  about 
eight  feet  long;  the  reft  gradually  increafing,  fo  that  the 
plank  at  the  tail  be  about  fourteen  feet  long;  and  let  the 
planks  be  firmly  nailed  to  the  fleepers.  On  this  floor  fix 
a  piece  of  timber  about  eight  inches  fquare  next  the  em¬ 
brafure,  to  ferve  as  a  fpur  for  the  carriage-wheels  to  knock 
againfl,  (which  is  therefore  ufually  called  the  knocker ,) 
when  the  gun  is  run  up  to  the  wall ;  obferving  that  the 
fpur  be  laid  parallel  to  the  objeft  to  be  battered.  The 
whole  platform  (hould  be  of  oak,  if  it  can  be  had.  If 
there  is  any  danger  of  the  battery’s  being  raked  by  the 
enemy’s  cannon,  let  an  epaulement  or  fereen  be  raifed  at  one 
or  both  ends  of  the  parapet,  joining  to  it,  and  conflrudted 
by  floors  of  fafeines,  laid  as  before  directed  :  then  all  the 
draggling  twigs  of  the  fafeines  being  cut  off,  the  battery 
is  completed.  A  battery  thus  made  is  adopted  in  cafe 
of  hade,  and  where  earth  enough  is  not  eafily  had:  but 
as  it  is  fubjedt  to  be  fired  when  the  wood  is  dry,  another 
kind  called  the  cojfer-battery,  is  greatly  to  be  preferred, 
efpecially  where  wood  is  fcarce  and  earth  plenty. 

To  mare  a  Coffer-Battery. — The  place  of  the 
battery  being  determined,  mark  out  with  a  line  the  limits 
of  the  parapet  eighteen  or  twenty,  feet  thick  ;  and  about 
four  feet  before  the  parapet  mark  out  with  lines  or  flakes 
the  limits  of  the  ditch,  twelve  feet  broad,  or  more  if  earth 
is  wanted  ;  allowing  eight  yards  in  length  for  one  gun, 
and  fix  yards  more  for  every  other  gun.  On  the  outlines 
of  the  parapet,  cut  a  trench  fix  inches  wide  and  deep, 
and  there  lay  a  row  of  fafeines,  the  ends  being  jammed 
one  into  the  other;  let  thefe  be  well  flaked  down.  Lay 
on  them  another  row,  fo  that  the  joinings  of  thefe  be  not 
diredtlv  over  the  joinings  of  the  lower  one,  and  the  knots 
of  all  the  bands  turned  inwards;  flake  thefe  down;  and 
on  them  lay  in  like  manner  a  third  and  fourth  row,  &c. 
until  the  height  be  about  three  feet.  The  fame  kind  of 
•work  being  done  at  the  ends,  and  for  the  epaulement  if 
wanted,  the  coifer  for  the  wall  will  be  made.  Then  let 
the  men  be  difpofed  along  the  place  intended  for  the 
ditch,  and  with  the  proper  tools  break  the  ground  and 
throw  it  into  the  coffer;  where,  as  the  earth  is  thrown 
in,  another  let  of  men  are  to  fpread  it,  and  force  it  down 
with  ra’mmers,  until  the  coffer  be  filled.  When  the  wall 
is  fiuilhed,  let  the  embrafures  be  flaked  out  as  before. 
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and  a  coffer  formed  in  like  manner  for  each  merlon,  which 
is  alfo  to  be  filled  with  earth,  and  rammed  down.  The 
other  methods  in  the  preceding  battery  are  to  be  followed 
in  fhis,  the  only  difference  being  in  making  the  parapet. 
When  a  proper  place  for  a  temporary  battery  is  deftitute 
both  of  dry  earth  and  wood,  then  materials  mu  ft  be  car¬ 
ried  to  the  place;  thefe  ufflally  confift  of  gabions  and 
earth -Jacks . 

To  make  a  Gabion  Battery. — Along  the  line 
marked  out  for  the  battery,  let  the  gabions  be  planted  in 
the  places  where  the  merlons  are  to  be:  the  gabions  ufed 
are  of  five,  fix,  and  feven,  feet  diameter,  and  eight  feet 
high.  Each  merlon  mud  have  feven  ;  that  is,  three  with¬ 
in  of  fix  feet  diameter,  next  two  of  feven  feet  diameter, 
and  on  the  outfide  two  of  five  feet  diameter ;  obferving 
to  leave  proper  openings  for  the  embrafures,  about  two 
feet  on  the  infide,  and  nine  or  ten  on  the  outfide.  Or  thus: 
let  the  merlons  be  made  of  gabions  five  feet  diameter; 
then  put  four  within,  three  in  the  middle,  and  two  on 
the  outfide;  this  conftruftion  being  ftronger  than  the  for¬ 
mer.  The  ends  and  epaulements  are  alfo  to  be  formed 
by  three  rows  of  gabions.  The  floors  or  bottoms  of  the 
embrafures  are  to  be  filled  with  gabions  about  three  feet 
high,  and  of  a  proper  diameter  to  fill  up  the  fpaces  be¬ 
tween  the  merlons.  The  gabions  being  placed,  are  to  be 
filled  with  earth  brought  from  the  neareft  place  in  the 
earth-facks  ;  or  they  may  be  filled  with  dung  mingled 
with  fand  ;  and  in  cafes  of  necellity,  they  may  be  filled 
with  large  faggots  or  billet  wood,  obferving  that  the  void 
fpaces  between  the  gabions  are  filled  alfo.  Batteries  of  this 
conftrudtion  are  belt  adapted  to  marfhy  or  rocky  ground. 

The  fieur  Remy,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Artillery,  has 
given  a  convenient  table  for  finding  all  the  requifites  for 
the  conftrudtion  of  temporary  batteries,  and  for  their  daily 
fervice,  the  pieces  being  tw  enty-four  pounders ;  and  al¬ 
though  thefe  batteries  are  calculated  only  for  fieges,  and 
are  of  the  coifer  kind,  vet  from  this  table  may  be  derived 
fuch  information  as  will  greatly  aflifl  young  artifts  on  other 
occafions. — In  the  table  C  (lands  for  hundreds. 
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fortif: 

When  batteries  are  ereffed  at  leifure,  and  are  intended 
<lY  a  defence  far  fome  years,  it  is  bed  to  conftradt  them 
df  done  or  brick,  or  good  loamy  earth,  according  as  the 
materials  are  neared  at  hand,  or  can  be  mod  readily  pro¬ 
cured,  When  made  of  done,  t lie  thicknefs  of  the  para¬ 
pet  is  ufually  about  five  feet ;  but  this  thicknefs  is  varied, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  dene,  or  to  the  fize  of  the 
Cannon  that  may  probably  be  brought  by  an  enemy  to  fire 
On  it.  Parapets  of  brick  are  of  fix,  eight,  or  ten,  feet 
thicknefs,  according  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  materials,  or 
the  fervice  it  is  to  endure  ;  and  the  angles  are  generally 
Of  done.  A  parapet  made  of  good  earth,  and  twenty 
feet  thick,  with  the  furface  covered  with  green  turf,  will 
fetid  the  injuries  of  the  weather  for  many  years,  and  dand 
(he  (hock  of  an  enemy’s  cannon  the  bed  of  any. 

As  thefe  more  durable  batteries  are  generally  raifed 
4bove  the  level  of  the  land  or  water  which  they  are  to 
Command  ;  fo  it  is  ufual  to  make  the  floors  of  the  era- 
brafurcs  Hoping,  the  drip  being  on  the  outfide,  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  below  the  fill  of  the  inner  opening,  that  the 
Cannon  may  be  pointed  downward.  When  the  embra- 
fures  are  cut  through  an  earthen  parapet,  they  are  com¬ 
monly  lined  with  brick  ;  or  at  'lead  the  angles  are  made 
Of  mafonry,  thefe  parts  being  the  mod  fubjedl  to  be  in- 
lured  by  the  weather.  The  bed  embrafures  are  thofe 
made  with  a  neck,  by  which  a  part  of  the  opening  becomes 
more  contra  tied,  and  confequently  is  better  adapted  to 
preferve  the  gunners  and  cannon  from  the  enemy’s  fliot, 
than  when  the  cheeks  of  the  embrafures  are  made  draight. 

Although  the  axis  or  middle  line  of  an  embrafure 
fhould,  if  podible,  be  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of 
the  parapet,  yet  it  may  fometimes  be  necedary  to  have 
■them  oblique.  When  this  happens,  the  infide  of  the  pa¬ 
rapet  mud  be  fo  cut  away,  as  to  leave  proper  room  for 
the  front  of  the  platform,  that  the  wheels  of  the  carriage 
may  be  drawn  up  again d  the  inner  opening  for  the  axis  of 
the  gun  to  lie  in  the  axis  of  the  embrafure  ;  but  then  the 
outfide  of  the  parapet  is  to  be  drengthened,  to  compen¬ 
sate  fufficiently  for  what  is  cut  away  within. 

To  CONSTRUCT  THE  PLANS  OF  EMBRASURES.— Fof 
the  plain  embrafure,  draw  the  axis  AB,  fig.  4,  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  parapet.  For  the  front  opening,  make  AC 
eAD,  each  from  four  to  five  feet.  For  the  inner  open¬ 
ing,  make  B  F=BE,  each  from  one  foot  to  one  and  a  quar- 
ter.  Then  draw  FD,  EC,  for  the  cheeks  of  the  embra¬ 
fure  required. 

For  the  necked  embrafure.- — Having  drawn  the  cheeks  for 
a  plain  embrafure  as  before  ;  from  B,  the  middle  of  the 
inner  opening,  draw  BC,  BD,  as  in  fig.  5.  In  the  axis 
AB,  take  BG=2|  or  3  feet;  through  G  draw  IH  at 
right  angles  to  BA,  cutting  BC,  BD,  in  H,  I,  and  join 
EH,  FI,  Then  DIF,  CHE,  are  the  angular  cheeks,  IH 
being  the  neck  or  narrowing  of  the  embrafure. 

For  an  oblique  embrafure .■ — Draw  the  axis  ah,  fig.  6, 
in  the  diredlion  where  the  gun  is  to  command,  and 
through  any  convenient  point  I,  taken  in  ab,  draw  NN 
at  right  angles  to  ab.  Make  1N=4  or  5  feet  for  the 
front  opening,  I P— 1  or  i£  foot  for  the  inner  opening, 
and  1Q4=4  feet  for  the  front  of  the  platform.  Through 
N,  CU  an(l  parallel  to  ab,  draw  NC,  ND,  cutting  the 
front  of  the  parapet  in  C,  D  ;  and  P p,  Q cutting  the 
infide  of  the  parapet  in  q,  q.  Through  q  draw  qr  parallel 
to  NN,  cutting  the  former  lines  in  F,  B,  E ,  r -,  join  ED, 
FC,  and  draw  rs  parallel  to  a  line  through  B  and  C. 
Then  the  fpace  qrs  being  cut  away,  the  wheels  of  the  car¬ 
riage  can  knock  againd  the  line  qr,  and  the  axis  of  the 
gun  will  lie  in  the  line  Be  intended  for  the  axis  of  the 
embrafure. 

When  the  embrafures  are  to  be  expreffed  in  the  para¬ 
pets  of  a  plan  drawn  from  a  fmall  fcale,  it  is  done  thus 
— - On  the  infide  of  the  parapet  RS,  fig.  7,  lay  off  as  many 
times  fix  yards,  in  the  points,  c,  c,  c ,  &c.  as  the  length 
©f  the  parapet  will  admit,  unlefs  redrained  by  particular 
circumdances ;  and  from  the  points,  c.  c.  c,  £?c,  draw  lines 
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to  the  front  of  the  parapet,  dividing  it  into  parts  of  three 
yards  each  ;  then  taking  the  parts  oppofite  to  the  points  c 
for  the  fronts  of  the  embrafures,  the  other  parts  will  re- 
prefent  the  frontof  the  merlons.  The  (haded  parts  (hew 
the 'merlons,  and  the  white  angular  fpaces  exprefs  tire 
embrafures. 

To  DRAW  THE  PROFILE  OF  A  BATTERY. — Let  the 
ground  line  of  the  battery  be  A  B,  fig.  8,  and  BD  that  of  the 
parapet,  the  inner  (lope  of  which  DH  is  formed  by  making 
Da—  foot,  and  the  perpendicular  «H=6  or  7  feet  :  the 
crown  of  the  parapet  HI  is  formed  by  making  b I  a  foot  or 
two  lower  than  aH ;  and  the  front  of  the  battery  IB  is 
found  by  making  £B=z§  b I,  when  of  earth,  or  — i  of  bt 
when  of  mafonry.  Making  DC=2|  or  3  feet,  gives  C 
the  fill  of  the  embrafure,  the  floor  of  which  CG  is  to  dip 
a  foot  or  two  below  the  level  line  CF.  The  platform 
DE  is  20  feet,  the  tail  E  rifing  about  fix  inches  above  the 
level  line  AB  :  the  lower  double  line  reprefents  the 
deeper  laid  lengthwife,  and  the  upper  double  line  (haded 
with  the  lines  acrofs,  expreffes  the  ends  of  the  planks  laid 
on  the  fleepers. 

Of  RAMPS. 

When  a  battery  is  raifed  above  the  level  of  the  ground 
it  is  built  on,  there  mud  be  made  gentle  dopes  for  the 
cannon  to  be  drawn  up  and  down,  and  alfo  for  the  ealier 
communication  of  the  troops  poded  there  ;  thefe  dopes, 
to  didinguifii  them  from  the  (lope  ufually  given  to  ele¬ 
vated  works  for  theirbetter  fecurity  of  Handing,  are  called 
ramps.  The  bafe  of  the  (lopes  commonly  given  to  earth- 
banks  for  their  fupport,  is  on  the  infide  about  a  foot  bafe 
for  a  foot  of  height,  and  on  the  outfide  is  about  eight 
inches  on  a  foot,  or  two-thirds  of  the  height ;  that  is,  they 
rife  twelve  inches,  on  eight  inches  of  bafe.  But  for  the 
(lopes  of  ramps,  the  rife  is  only  about  two  inches  on 
twelve,  or  the  length  of  the  ramp’s  bafe  is  fix  times  the 
height;  and  this  is  general,  for  the  draught  of  carriages; 
but  footways  need  not  be  of  fo  gentle  a  (lope,  a  rile  of 
one  foot  in  three  may  do  well  enough  ;  or,  indead  of 
ramps,  dairs  may  be,  and  commonly  are,  ufed  for  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  foot.  The  breadth  of  a  carriage-ramp  is 
ufually  about  10  feet,  that  breadth  being  fufficient  for 
the  carriage  and  foot-way  befide  ;  but  thofe  for  foot-paf- 
fage  only  need  not  be  above  four  feet  wide.  Ramps  may 
either  rife  on  the  fide  of  an  elevated  work,  or  againd  a 
faliant  angle  of  that  work,  or  on  each  fide  of  an  entering 
angle  :  according  to  the  following  confirmations : 

To  CONSTRUCT  A  RAMP  ON  THE  SIDE  OF  A  BANK. — . 
Let  XX,  ZZ,  fig.  9,  be  lines  expreding  the  (lope  of  a 
bank  equal  to  its  height,  which  fuppofe  to  be  twelve 
feet.  Through  A,  the  point  where  the  ramp  is  to  end* 
draw  CB  perpendicular  to  XX,  and  make  AC  of  about 
10  feet.  In  ZZ  take  BD— 4  times  AB,  or  16  yards, 
through  D  draw  AE,  and  through  C  draw  CF  parallel 
to  AE,  cutting  XX  in  G,  and  ZZ  in  F.  Through  F 
draw,  at  right  angles  to  GF,  the  line  /E,  cutting  XX  in 
f,  and  AE  in,E  ;  join’BE,  and  the  lines  GF,  E  A,  EB,  ex, 
prefs  the  ramp.  It  is  fometimes  proper  to  have  ramps 
rife  on' either  hand  for  the  convenience  of  carriages  com¬ 
ing  from  the  right  or  left  j  but  they  mud  then  be  fo  far. 
afunder,  that  fiiould  a  carriage  he  drawing  up  each  at  the 
fame  time  the  horfes  of  one  may  pafs  clear  of  thofe  of  the 
other. 

To  CONSTRUCT  A  RAMP  IN  A  6ALIANT  ANGLE  OF  A 
Bank.— This  is  done  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  fide  of 
a  bank  ;  oblerving  that  the  end  A,  fig.  10,  is  taken  fix  of, 
feven  yards  from  the  faliant  angle,  when  a  ramp  is  to  be 
conftrudied  on  both  -fides ;  otherwife  the  ramp  may  end 
at  the  faliant  angle  X. — Or,  from  X,  fig.  ti,  draw  a  line 
XN,  bife£ling  the  faliant  angle  ;  make  XN=6  times  the 
height,  or  equal  to  twelve  yards,  and  on  both  fides  draw 
a  parallel  line  QR,  at  the  didance  from  XN  of  half  the 
breadth  of  the  way;  fuppofe  at  five  feet  didance  from 
XN,  Bifeft  the  angl?  XQR  with  the.  line  QY,  cutting 
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the  line  ZZ  in  Y ;  join  YR*,  and  the  plan  is  formed.— 
Or,  from  X,  fig.  12,  the  faliant  angle,  with  a  radius  of 
fix  times  tlie  height,  fuppofeof  12  yards, »defcribe  the  arc 
IL  ;  and  with  five  times  the  height,  or  ten  yards,  defcribe 
the  arc  KK,  cutting  ZI  in  O,  and  drawn  OP  parallel  ro 
KL.  Make  XM=t  or  3  yards,  and  draw  the  curved 
lines  MO,  MP,  which  in  plans  are  be  done  by  hand  ;  or 
eife  draw  right  lines  from  M  to  O,  and  from  M  to  P,  and 
the  plan  of  the  ramp  is  completed. 

Or  BARBETS. 

It  often  happens,  that  by  railing  the  floor  of  part  of  a 
battery,  the  guns  placed  on  it  have  an  advantageous  com¬ 
mand  over  the  ground  in  front  of  it ;  and  when  the  guns 
thus  railed  fire  over  the  crown  of  the  parapet,  without 
any  embrafures,  it  is  called  an  Open  Battery,  Battery 
gn  barbe,  or  a  Barbet.  Thefe  may  be  made  either  in  a 
Curtain,  or  at  the  faliant  angle  of  a  flanker.  They  fhould 
always  be  about  three  feet  lower  than  the  crown  of  the 
parapet,  and  about  eight  or  nine  yards  broad  at  the  top, 
with  a  proper  Hope  to  the  bafe,  of  a  length  fuitable  to 
the  number  of  guns  to  be  mounted  on  them,  allowing 
about  fix  yards  for  each,  with  a  proper  ramp  at  each  end 
to  afeend  by.  This  condruftion  will  be  better  elucidated 
by  referring  to  the  plan  and  profile  projected  through  the 
line  BC,  fig.  1 3,  14,  1 5,  in  the  preceding  engraving. — Let 
PQJRVX,  fig.  13,  be  the  common  bank  of  a  line,  the  pa¬ 
rapet  of  which  is  RSTV  ;  the  inner  Hope  RS  being  about 
fix  or  feven  feet  higher  than  QR  :  then  the  bank  mnoR, 
jailed  fo  high  that  the  cannon  can  fire  over  the  crown  of 
the  parapet  ST,  is  the  barbet,  the  height  of  which  ap  is 
about  four  feet. 

On  the  top  of  the  barbet  a  platform  is  raifed  as  in 
other  batteries. — Let  fig.  14,  15,  reprefent  part  of  the  plan 
of  a  line,  and  one  of  its  flankers,  or  of  a  battery  condruft- 
ed  in  fuch  a  form  5  where  A  a  is  the  length  of  the  barbet 
or  raifed  battery,  fuited  to  the  number  of  guns  to  be 
ufed,  which  are  to  be  drawn  up  the  ramps  put  at  the 
ends  ;  the  breadths  being  about  nine  feet,  and  the  length 
*b  about  eight  yards. 

Of  CAVALIERS.  ' 

A  cavalier  is  a  battery  raifed  above  the  other  works,  and 
covered  by  a  parapet  with  embrafures.  They  are  con- 
firufted  of  various  fliapes  ;  fquare,  as  (hewn  at  fig.  17,  or 
round,  as  at  fig.  16  ;  or  like  a  horfe-lhoe,  which  is  the 
Saracen  method  ;  but  when  they  are  conftrudled  in  flank¬ 
ers,  as  is  modly  the  cafe,  as  reprefented  at  fig.  18,  they  are 
of  a  like  figure  to  that  particular  flanker  ;  leaving  a  fpace 
.of  ten  yards  or  more,  between  the  parapet  of  the  flanker 
and  the  outline  of  the  cavalier.  They  fhould  be  faced 
with  earth,  or  plank,  or  brick,  but  not  with  ftone  ;  be- 
caufe  the  fplinters  knocked  off  by  the  enemy’s  cannon 
would  greatly  annoy  the  troops  that  may  be  polled  in  the 
line  below  the  cavalier. 

Of  TRAVERSES. 

A  traverfe  is  a  bank  of  earth  thrown  perpendicularly 
acrofs  a  line,  or  other  work,  to  prevent  the  enemy’s  artil¬ 
lery  from  taking  that  line.  Traverfes  may  be  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  feet  thick,  in  order  to  be  cannon  proof,  and 
their  height  about  7  feet  or  more,  if  the  line  be  expofed  to 
any  eminence  from  which  the  enemy  can  have  a  command. 
And  to  preferve  a  communication,  a  paffage  of  about  five 
er  fix  feet  wide  mull  be  left  at  one  end  of  the  traverfe. 

The  different  ways  of  condrufting  thefe  works  will  be 
jeadily  underftood  by  referring  to  fig.  19,  20,  21,  22,  in 
the  engraving.  Thus  at  A,  fig.  19,  the  traverfe  is  formed 
by  two  equal  Ihort  banks,  the  ends  of  which  jut  one  be¬ 
yond  the  other  about  four  feet,  leaving  a  paffage  of  about 
fix  feet.  At  B,  C,  and  fig.  20,  21,  the  end  of  the  traverfe 
juts.about  two  or  three  feet  into  the  parapet,  befide  the 
paffage.  But  as  this  greatly  weakens  the  parapet,  it 
©uglit  to  be  praflifed  only  in  fuch  places  where  there  is 
lutficient  thicknefs  left  $  where  nothing  can  be  fpared 
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from  the  parapet,  the  traverfe  may  be  made  as  at  E  and 
F,  fig.  22.  If  any  part  of  a  work,  thus  (hut  in  by  one  or 
more  traverfes,  is  to  be  defended  by  mulketry,  as  well  as 
by  cannon,  then  it  is  proper  to  add  to  the  traverfe  one  or 
more  foot-banks  for  the  troops  to  mount  upon,  when  they 
are  to  fire  over  the  traverfe,  leaving  the  upper  foot-bank 
four  feet  and  half  below  the  crown  of  the  traverfe. 

Of  BARRIERS. 

A  barrier  is  a  gate  or  fence  ferving  to  Unit  ttp  the  roads 
or  approaches  towards  works  of  fortification,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  being  carried  by  furprife  :  they  are  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds;  as, — ill.  A  ftrong  chain  drawn  acrols  the 
paffage  at  about  four  feet  above  the  ground,  and  fattened- 
at  each  end  to  an  upright  pod.  2d.  A  beam  laid  hori¬ 
zontally  acrofs  two  upright  polls.  3d.  A  bar-gate  hang¬ 
ing  by  hinges  to  an  upright  pod.  4th.  A  Chevaux  de 
frife ,  or  beam  cut  with  fix  fides,  each  of  which  is  armed 
with  iron  Ipikes  let  within  five  or  fix  incites  one  of  the 
other.  This  beam  is  fupported  at  each  end  by  an  up¬ 
right  pod.  5th.  A  Turnflile,  which  is  fure  to  prevent 
more  than  one  perfon  at  a  time  from  pading  the  fame  way/ 
6th.  A  Herrifon,  or  a  chevaux  de  frife  turning  horizontally 
on  a  pod  in  the  middle  of  a  paffage,  like  a  turndile.  7th-, 
Klinkets ,  or  ftrong  doors  or  gates  made  like  palifades,  and 
fadened  or  fecured  ir^the  interior  fide.  8th.  Palifades , 
which  are  conftrufted  of  draight  wooden  dakes,  nine  or 
ten  feet  long,  and  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  middle-lized 
leg,  but  of  a  triangular  or  re<5tangular  diape,  with  one  of 
their  ends  pointed.  Their  ufe  is  to  form  a  line  before 
thofe  places  that  are  mod  likely  to  be  taken  by  furprife. 
The  bed  are  thofe  made  of  fpine  oak.  In  planting  pali« 
fades  it  is  ufual  to  fink  about  three  feet  of  them  into  the 
ground,  the  thick  end  downwards,  and  the  pointed  end 
upwards,  and  to  fet  them  about  four  inches  from  one  ano» 
ther  ;  the  whole  fhould  be  braced  by  ftrong  pieces  nailed 
acrofs  them,  and  fecured  by  thick  pods  at  the  diftance  of 
every  four  or  five  yards. 

Of  REDOUBTS. 

A  Redoubt  is  extremely  ufeful  to  drengthen  the  lines 
•which  flint  up  or  fecure  a  pafs.  They  are  ufually  figures 
of  three,  four,  five,  or  fix,  fides,  encompaffed  with  a  ditch 
and  a  bank  of  earth.  The  bank  encompading  fuch  works 
generally  confifts  of  a  rampart  and  parapet,  adapted  to  the 
occalion.  The  Rampart  is  a  large  bank,  of  a  height  fuf- 
ficient  to  cover  the  habitable  parts  of  the  lioufes  (if  any) 
from  a  diredl  fire  of  the  enemy ;  or  to  raife  the  troop*-  fo 
as  to  command  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  of  a  thicknefs 
f  ufficient  to  refid  the  efforts  of  an  enemy’s  cannon  for  fome 
time.  The  Parapet  confids  of  a  bread-work  or  bank  roiled 
on  the  rampart  clofe  to  its  outer  edge,  to  cover  and  de¬ 
fend  the  troops  poded  behind  it,  on  the  rampart.  Ob 
thofe  fides  of  the  work  likely  to  be  attacked,  the  parapet 
fliould  be  cut  into  embrafures  and  merlons. 

When  redoubts  are  intended  to  defend  lines  or  intrenefv 
ments,  their  faces  or  fronts  fhould  be  fo  placed,  that  the 
fliot  difeharged  from  them  may  fly  diredlly  to  the  front 
of  thofe  lines ;  for  hereby  the  enemy  may  be  fo  galled  in 
flank,  as  to  find  it  neceffary  to  attack  the  redoubts,  and 
fo  either  weaken  his  attack  on  the  lines,  or  caufe  him  to 
lofe  time.  But  when  redoubts  are  built  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  defend  the  fpot  on  which  they  dand,  their  can¬ 
non  mud  front  the  places  from  which  they  are  liable  to 
be  battered,  and  alio  command  the  ways  by  which  they 
may  be  approached. 

To  construct  a  squARE  Redoubt — Mark  out  a 
fquare,  the  fide  of  which  is  adapted  to  the  number  of 
troops  allotted  for  the  defence;  asAB,fig.  23,  for  the  in* 
fide  of  the  rampart;  About  tlii's  fquare,  at  the  didance 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  defcribe  another  fquare,  the  fide  of 
which,  CD,  is  the  inner  boundary  of  the  parapet.  Make 
a  parapet  about  ten  feet  thick,  the  outline  of  which  is 
the  line  EF ;  leave  a  berm  about  four  feet  broad,  the  fide 
of  which  is  GHj  and  dig'  a  ditch  about  fix  teen  feet  wide. 
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and  about  feven  feet  deep,  which  rmift  be  rounded  before 
the  angles  of  the  redoubt.  Make  the  rampart  from  four 
feet  to  nine  or  ten  feet  high,  according  to  circuniftances ; 
let  the  parapet  be  fix  or  feven  feet  higher,  and  let  the 
footbank  be  four  feet  and  a  half  lower  than  the  crown  of 
the  parapet.  On  the  fide  mod  fectire  from  the  enemy 
make  a  bridge  acrofs  the  ditch,  and  a  paflage  through  the 
rampart.  The  breadth  of  this  way  fliould  be  about  four 
or  five  feet,  if  the  defence  is  to  be  by  nmfketry  only  ;  but 
nine  or  ten  feet  if  cannon  are  to  1  e  ufed;  and  in  either 
cafe  the  paflage  is  to  be  fhut  up  by  a  ftrong  barrier  or  gate. 
But  if  the  redoubt  is  to  be  defended  by  cannon,  both  the 
rampart  and  parapet  (hould  be  at  lead  five  or  fix  feet 
thicker. 

But  as  it  is  cudomary  for  the  froops  to  prefent  their 
breads  to  the  parapet,  and  then  fire  direct  before  them, 
there  will  always  be  a  very  condderable  l'pace  before  each 
angle  of  the  work,  that  will  in  a  great  meafure  be  with¬ 
out  any  defence.  To  remedy  this  defect,  it  has  been  pro- 
pofed  to  round  off  the  inlide  of  the  angles  of  the  parapet, 
and  pod  three  or  four  men  there  to  defend  the  angle.  But 
this  alfo  appearing  defective,  Mr.  Clairac  has  invented 
an  ingenious  method  to  make  the  fire  nearly  equal  in  all 
parts;  which  is  done  by  cutting  the  infide  of  the  parapet 
into  notches,  whofe  two  Tides,  of  a  yard  each,  are  at  right 
angles  to  one  another,  and  make  half  right  angles  with 
the  Tides  of  the  work;  the  manner  of  which,  and  its  de¬ 
fence,  is  (hewn  in  the  engraving  at  fig.  23,  where  the  lines 
with  dotted  ends  reprefent  the  fire  given  three  different 
ways  from  the  fame  fide. 

To  CONSTRUCT  A  FLANKED  R E D o u BT.~-Having  de- 
fcribed  the  inner  figure,  as  reprefented  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  at  fig.  24,  25,  2'6,  where  A  B  is  an  inner  fide  of  the  re¬ 
doubt,  fuppofe  of  about  eighteen  yards;  parallel  to 
this  figure,  at  the  didance  of  about  five  yards  from  it  (or 
more  if  neceffary),  defcribe  an  outward  figure,  the  Tides 
of  which  are  ED,  EF,  Sec.  fig.  24.  Divide  each  fide, 
as  ED,  EF,  &c.  into  three  equal  parts,  one  of  which 
is  El,  EL,  &c. ;  and  in  thefe  (ides  prolonged  take  DG, 
EH,  &c.  each  equal  to  one  of  thofe  three  parts.  From 
the  points  G,  H,  Sec.  thus  found,  draw  the  lines  of  de¬ 
fence  to  the  angles  of  the  outward  figure,  as  HD,  Sec. 
From  the  points  I,  L,  &c.  draw'  the  Hanks  IK,  LM,  &c. 
perpendicular  to  the  Tides,  ED,  EF,  See.  meeting  the 
lines  of  defence  in  K,  M,  &c. 

Or,  the  flanks  may  be  thus  drawn.  In  the  line  DI, 
fig.  25.  continued  towards  E,  take  IP  equal  to  twice  IE. 
And  from  P,  as  a  centre  with  the  radius  PI,  cut  the  line 
of  defence  in  K,  and  draw  the  flank  IK.  Then  to  each 
face  (HK),  flank  (KI),  and  curtain  (IG),  make  a  para¬ 
pet  of  about  feven  feet  thick  (or  more  if  necelfary),  which 
is  exprefled  in  the  plan  by  lines  drawn  at  that  didance  on 
the  infide  of  the  feveral  parts.  Leave  a  proper  berm  of 
about  five  feet  broad,  and  make  a  ditch  of  about  fix  yards 
wide,  the  outer  line  of  which,  or  counterfcarp,  is  to  be 
parallel  to  the  faces  and  curtains  only.  A  redoubt  thus 
condrudted  is  much  more  capable  of  defence  than  one 
without  flanks:  for  the  curtain  IG  is  well  defended  by 
the  flank  IK;  and  the  face  HK  has  confiderable  defence 
from  the  part  DG. 

Of  REDANS. 

The  redan  is  a  fortified  line  broken  into  feveral  curtains 
and  flanks;  the  defences  of  the  flanks  being  all  diredted 
one  way.  This  is  a  very  good  work  for  the  defence  of  a 
hollow  way,  a  road,  a  river,  or  a  harbour’s  entrance.  If 
the  defence  is  intended  chiefly  for  cannon,  the  didance 
of  the  flanks  from  one  another  fliould  not  exceed  three 
hundred  yards,  that  being  about  the  point-blank  flight  of 
a  mufket  fliot.  But  if  the  defence  is  chiefly  intended  for 
nmfketry,  the  didance  of  the  flanks  may  be  about  fifty 
yards  or  lefs.  In  general  the  diflance  of  the  flanks  fliould 
be  regulated  according  to  the  number  of  them  intended 
to  be  placed  within  the  length  of  the  line.  The  length 
of  each  flank  fhould  be  about  eighteen  feet,  in  order  to 
admit  one  gua  ;  but  if  more  cannon  are  to  be  put  jn  a 
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flank,  they  mud  be  made  proportionally  longer.  The 
flanks  fliould  be  made  about  three  feet  lower  than  the 
curtains  that  there  may  be  no  danger  of  the  troops  poded 
in  the  faliant  angle  of  one  flank  being  hit  by  thofe  in  the 
entering  angle  of  the  flank  next  behind. 

To  construct  a  Redan. — In  the  front  line,  fig.  2j» 
take  tire  equal  fpaces  AB,  AB,  Sec.  of  the  length  pro- 
pofed  for  the  diflance  of  the  flanks,  fuppofe  fifty  yards; 
draw  the  perpendiculars  AC,  BD,  of  eighteen  feet  each; 
and  draw  the  faces  BC,  AD.  From  the  faliant  angl.ed 
A,  B,  draw  t he  flanks  AE,  BF,  at  right  angles  to  the 
faces,  and  the  mafler  line  AEBFAE  will  be  conftrudted. 
Then  projedf  a  rampart,  parapet,  and  foot-bank  ;  ramps 
in  the  curtains,  an  embrafure  in  each  flank,  and  as  many 
in  each  face  as  convenient. 

All  the  preceding  matter  relates  principally  to  what  is 
termed  Field  Fortification;  being  employed  by  con¬ 
tending  armies  during  a  campaign,  and  particularly  in  the 
invefliture  or  liege  of  a  regularly  fortified  garrifon  town. 
This  depan  ment  therefore  requires  to  be  minutely  fludied 
by  all  officers  in  the  army. 

Of  the  REGULAR  FORTIFICATION  of  a  TOWN* 
or  CITY. 

Towns  are  fortified  by  furrounding  them  with  the  con¬ 
tinuous  or  connefted  works  of  a  rampart,  moat,  and  out- 
vrorks,  thence  denominated  a  fortrefs,  and  the  principal 
work  or  keep,  the  citadel. 

The  rampart  of  a  town  is  the  large  bask  of  earth  fur¬ 
rounding  the  whole  place,  of  a  height  fufficient  to  cover 
the  habitable  parts  of  the  houfes  from  the  fire  of  an 
enemy  ;  and  of  a  thlcknefs  fufficient  to  redd  the  utTnofl 
efforts  of  his  cannon.  The  rampart  at  certain  diftances, 
within  the  reach  of  mulket-ffiot,  fliould  have  works  pro¬ 
jecting  outwards,  either  contiguous  to  the  rampart,  or  de¬ 
tached  from  it ;  and  thefe  projections  are  to  be  fo  con¬ 
trived,  as  reciprocally  to  flank-or  defend  one  another. 

Projecting  works  contiguous  to  the  ramparts,  are  the 
bajlions,  and  thofe  detached  from  it  are  termed  the  out- 
works. — In  the  Fortification  Plate  II.  the  names  of  the 
principal  members  of  the  plan  of  a  fortrefs  are  thus  pro¬ 
jected  :  At  fig.  4,  HFBMN  reprefent  the  plan  of  a  regu¬ 
lar  baflion  ;  ag  the  thicknefs  of  the  rampart ;  ad  tlr« 
breadth  of  the  parapet ;  mmm  the  moat,  ditch,  or  fofs  ; 
aaaa  the  covered  way  ;  bbbb  the  glacis. 

Prcjctlion  of  the  principal  lints. — The  line  AB  reprefents 
the  exterior  fide  of  the  polygon,  and  LA  its  radius. 
IK  the  interior  dde,  and  LI  its  radius.  I A  the  capital, 
CD  the  normal.  GH  the  curtain,  AH  the  line  of  de 
fence.  GI  the  demi-gorge,  the  breadth  HN  the  gorge. 
The  line  HF  reprefents  the  flank  of  the  baflion,  and  BF 
the  face  of  the  baflion. 

PrcjcElion  of  the  principal  angles. — The  angle  ALB  r® 
prelents  the  angle  of  the  centre.  AAB  the  angle  of  the 
polygon,  or  angle  of  the  gorge.  EGH  the  angle  of  .the 
curtain,  or  angle  of  the  flank.  GEA  the  angle  of  the 
Ihoulder.  FBM  the  angle  of  the  baflion,  or  flanked 
angle.  BAH  the  diminiflied  angle.  ADB  the  exterior 
flanking  angle,  or  the  angle  of  the  tenail.  EHG  the  ill 
terior  flanking  angle,  apa  the  angle  of  the  counterfcarp. 

The  principal  parts  of  the  entire  profile  of  a  fortrels, 
are  projected  through  the  line  PR,  fig.  6,  delineated  at 
the  enlarged  correfponding  figure  at  the  foot  of  the  en. 
graving,  on  a  fcale  of  twenty-four  yards  to  an  inch. 
In  this  profile,  the  line  A  a  reprefents  the  thicknefs  of 
the  rampart  at  its  bafe.  AR  the  inner  Hope,  BR  the 
inner  height,  and  BC  the  walk,  of  the  rampart.  CD  the 
(lope,  and  DE  the  top,  of  the  foot-bank.  EF  the  inner 
face  or  dope,  FG  the  inner  top  or  crown,  and  GH  the 
outer  dope  or  front,  of  the  parapet.  HI  the  face  of  the 
wall,  called  the  fcarp,  IK  the  breadth  of  the  moat, 
KL  the  outer  wall  of  the  moat,  or  counterfcarp. 
LM  the  breadth  of  the  covered  way.  MN  the  (lope,  and 
NO  the  top,  of  the  foot-bank.  OP  the  dope  of  the  para¬ 
pet,  or  inner  face  of  the  glacis.  PQ  the  gentle  dope,  and 
P  the  head,  of  the  glacis. 
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tke  following  Table  flews  the  Meaflrts  of  the  principal  Lines  and  Angles  in  all  regular  Fortrefs ,  from  Four  to  Twelve  Sides 
incluftve }  calculated,  from  the  exterior  Side ,  Normal  and  Face  being  taken  as  known  Quantities  in  Yards* 


'  Dodeca- 
■  gon. 

Undeca- 

gon. 

Deca¬ 

gon. 

Nona- 

gon. 

06!agon. 

Hepta¬ 

gon. 

Hexa¬ 

gon. 

Penta¬ 

gon. 

Square. 

Names  of  the  polygons. 

360 

360 

360 

360 

360 

360 

360 

360 

360 

The  exterior  fide  in  yards. 

695-46 

638-73 

582-50 

526-28 

470-36 

414-82 

360-00 

306-24 

254-56 

Radius  of  exterior  fide  in  yards. 

296-20 

292-60 

2S8  -52 

285-86 

280-06 

272*44 

261 • 26 

247*90 

231 *00 

Interior  fide  in  yards. 

572' 14 

51 9-36 

466-90 

417-86 

365'96 

3i3'96 

261-26 

2T090 

163-34 

Radiusof  interiorfide  in  yards. 

123-32 

I 19*42 

115-60 

108 -42 

104-40 

100-96 

98-68 

95-34 

91*22 

Capital  in  yards. 

86 

82 

78 

72 

68 

64 

60 

54 

+5 

Normal  in  yards. 

138-68 

142*90 

I47‘34 

I49"4° 

i5o'54 

151-80 

152-80 

154-22 

1 56-06 

Curtain  in  yards. 

76*18 

73 '96 

71-66 

6592 

62-12 

58-32 

54’54 

48-92 

4o-54 

Flank  in  yards. 

104 

102 

100 

IOO 

IOO 

IOO 

IOO 

IOO 

IOO 

Face  inyards. 

276'34 

276-30 

2  75' 46 

274-32 

272-86 

271-62 

270-28 

268 -42 

265-96 

Line  of  defence  in  yards 

78-76 

74-84 

7°'5S 

68  24 

64-76 

60-32 

54-26 

46-84 

37'48 

Demigorge  in  yards. 

3°°  00' 

3  2°  44' 

36°  00' 

40°  00' 

0 

0 

0 

5>°  26' 

6o°ool 

7  2°  00' 

90°  00' 

Angle  of  the  center. 

150  OO 

147  16 

144  OO 

140  OO 

135  0° 

123  34 

I  20  OO 

10S  00 

90  OO 

Angle  of  the  polygon. 

102  46 

102  15 

101  43 

100  54 

IOO  21 

99  47 

99  13 

98  21 

97  01 

Angle  of  the  curtain. 

128  18 

126  45 

125  09 

I  22  42 

121  03 

l  19  21 

*»7  39 

115  03 

hi  03 

Angle  of  the  fhoulder. 

98  56 

98  16 

97  °8 

96  24 

93  36 

89  26 

83  08 

74  36 

61  56 

Angle  of  baflion, or  flanked  angle. 

25  32 

24  30 

23  26 

21  48 

20  42 

19  34 

18  26 

16  42 

14  02 

Diminifhed  angle. 

I28  56 

13  I  OO 

133  °S 

136  24 

138  36 

140  52 

143  08 

146  36 

i5'  56 

Exterior  flanking  angle. 

46  yards. 

44  yards. 

42  yards. 

40  yards. 

40  yards. 

40  yards. 

36  yards. 

30  yards. 

30  yards. 

Breadth  of  the  fofs,  in  yards. 

_ _ ; - , 

By  the  help  of  the  preceding  table,  every  thing  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  mafter-line  of  any  fortrefs  may  readily  be  con- 
ftrudted. 

Prob.  I. — To  defcribc  any  of  the  polygons  in  the  table.— 
Required  to  confirm?!  a  polygon  in  a  circle  :  With  the 
exterior  radius  of  the  given  polygon,  firftdefcribea  circle, 
as  fliewn  in  Plate  II.  fig.  i.  Apply  the  exterior  fide 
equal  to  360  yards  within  the  circumference  of  that 
circle,  from  A  to  B,  B  to  C,  C  to  D,  &c.  as  many  times 
as  the  propofed  polygon  has  fides.  Then  draw  the  lines 
AB,  BC,  CD,  &c.  and  the  polygon  will  be  completed. 

To  conftruEl  a  polygon  on  the  exterior  fide ;  as  fhewn  at 
fig.  2. — Draw  the  exterior  tide  AB  equal  to  360  yards. 
At  the  ends  A,  B,  make  angles  equal  to  the  angle  of  the 
polygon,  and  in  that  pofition  draw  the  lines  AE,  BC, 
each  of  -the  length  of  AB.  At  the  points  E,  C,  make 
angles  as  before,  and  in  thofe  polltions  draw  the  lines  ED, 
CD,  each  of  the  fame  length  as  AB;  and  thus  proceed 
until  the  polygon  is  regularly  formed. 

Prob.  II. — To  fortify  any  regular  polygon  in  the  table  ; 
tr,  to  draw  the  mafler-hne  of  a  regular  fortrefs. — Firft. — 
From  the  exterior  fide,  fig.  3. — Make  the  exterior  fide  AB 
equal  to*  360  yards,  and  find  its  middle  C.  Draw  CD  at 
right  angles  to  AB,  and  make  CD  equal  to  the  normal. 
Through  D  draw  the  lines  of  defence  ADH,  BDG. 
Make  the  faces  AE,  BF,  each  of  their  proper  lengths. 
Transfer  the  diftance  FE  from  F  to  G,  and  from  E  to  H. 
Draw  the  curtain  GH,  and  the  flanks  EG,  FI-I.  This 
being  projected  for  every  front  or  fide,  the  marter-line  of 
the  whole  fortrefs  will  be  defcribed. 

Secondly. — From  the  curtain,  fig.  3. — Make  the  curtain 
GH  of  its  proper  length,  for  the  given  polygon.  Make 
the  angles  of  the  curtain  HGE,  GHF,  as  in  the  table. 
In  the  lines  GE,  HF,  take  the  flanks  GE,  HF,  of  their 
proper  length.  Make  the  angles  of  the  fhoulders  GEA, 
HFB,  as  in  the  table.  Make  the  faces  FB,  EA,  of  their 
proper  lengths.  This  method  is  adopted  when  the  re¬ 
mains  of  an  old  fortification  is  to  ferve  for  a  curtain  to 
fave  time  and  expence. 

Thirdly. — From  the  interior  fide ,  fig.  3. — Make  the  inte¬ 
rior  fide  IK  of  the  length  giveni  a  she  table  for  the  pro¬ 


pofed  polygon.  From  each  end  fet  off  its  proper  demi- 
gorge  KH  and  GI.  On  K  and  I  as  centers,  with  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  capital,  as  in  the  table,  defcribe  arcs  at  B  and 
A.  On  H  and  G  as  centres,  with  the  length  of  the 
line  of  defence,  as  in  the  table,  cut  the  former  arcs  in  A. 
and  B.  Draw  the  lines  AH,  BG  ;  in  which  take  the 
faces  AE,  BF,  and  draw  the  flanks  EG,  FH. — This  me¬ 
thod  is  convenient  when  modern  ramparts  and  baftionS 
are  to  be  annexed  to  any  old  walls  furrounding  a  garrifon. 

Prob.  III. — To  corflruSl  the  plan  of  a  baflion. — Draw* 
the  line  BK,  fig.  4,  and  make  the  angles  MBK,  FBL* 
each  equal  to  half  the  flanked  angle.  Take  the  lineal 
BF,  BM,  each  of  the  length  of  the  face.  At  the  points 
F,  M,  make  the  angles  of  the  fhoulder  BFH,  BMN, 
Make  the  lines  FH,  MN,  each  of  the  length  of  the  flank. 
At  the  points  H,  N,  make  the  angles  FHG,  MNa,  equal 
to  the  angle  of  the  curtain,  and  draw  the  pieces  of  the 
curtain  HG,  Na. 

Prob.  IV. — The  maflcr-line  of  a  fortrefs  being  given;  tt 
draw  the  plan  of  the  rampart. — Draw  the  lines  a,  g,  fig.  5, 
perpendicular  to  each  face,  flank,  and  curtain.  In  each 
of  the  lines  a,  g,  take  ag—z\  yards,  abz=  20  yards,  ac=8 
yards,  ad~6  yards.  Through  the  points  d,  c,  b ,  g,  draw 
lines  parallel  to  the  mafter-line  ;  that  is,  to  each  face, 
flank,  and  curtain,  interfering  one  another.  Then  the 
breadth  of  the  rampart  is  reprefented  by  ^=24  yards  ; 
of  the  parapet,  by  a</=6  yards;  of  the  foot-bank,  by 
dc—z,  yards ;  of  the  walk  of  the  rampart,  by  cb—\i  yards  j 
of  the  Hope  of  the  rampart,  by  bg—  4  yards. 

When  the  baftions  are  made  folid,  the  rampart  fills  up 
the  whole  fpace  contained  within  the  faces,  flanks,  and 
neck.  The  plans  of  fuch  are  reprefented  by  continuing 
the  pair  of  lines  b,  g,  forming  the  inner  Hope  of  the  ram¬ 
part,  again!!  the  adjacent  curtains,  till  they  meet  the  ca¬ 
pital  in  the  bread  of  the  baflion,  as  at  R  ;  but  then  this 
pair  of  lines  is  to  be  omitted  again!!  the  flanks  and  faces 
of  fuch  baftions. 

In  the  center  of  baftions,  as  at  fig.  8,  it  is  ufual  to 
erec!  magazines  for  the  ftores  of  powder,  bombs,  and 
other  military  engines ;  and  alfo  for  provifions  for  the 
troops,  and  lodging.  In  tliefe  pofitions,  they  are  not  only 

more 
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more  out  of  tlie  way  of  doing  damage  to  tlie  town  on  an 
accident  of  blowing  up,  but  are  alfo  nearer  at  hand  to 
give  inftant  fupport  to  any  of  the  works  where  they  may 
■be  wanted  ;  and  here  the  troops  fecurcly  take  their  repofe 
when  relieved  from  duty.  Thefe  magazines  are  ufually 
about  twenty  yards  long  by  twelve  broad  iii  the  clear, 
and  about  eight  feel  high  in  the  upright,  befides  the  rife 
of  the  femicircular  vault :  the  fide  wallsdhould  be  about 
•nine  feet  thick  at  the  foundations,  and  eight  at  the  top  ; 
the  end  walls  about  five  at  the  bottom,  and  four  at  the 
top  ;  and  that  they  may  be  bomb  proof,  the  work  mud 
be  three  feet  thick  in  the  reins,  or  juft  above  the  fpringing 
■of  the  arch,  and  eight  or  nine  feet  thick  in  the  crown  or 
fop.  The  whole  building  fliould  be  ftrengthened  on  eacli 
fide  by  buttreffes  fix  feet  by  four;  and  in  each  fide  there 
nuift  be  left  in  the  folidity  of  the  wall  vent-holes  to  air 
the  magazine  ;  which  vents  are  to  wind  round  a  kind  of 
■ihaft  of  about  a  foot  fquare. 

Magazines  may  be  conftruCted  both  in  hollow  and  in 
folid  baftions  ;  care  being  taken  in  the  latter  to  leave  an 
area  about  their  walls,  if  the  place  is  fubjeCt  to  damps. 
Some  engineers  place  the  magazines  at  the  foot  of  the 
rampart  along  the  curtains,  in  order,  as  they  fay,  that  the 
baltion,  by  being  left  clear,  may  be  difputed  inch  by  inch 
with  the  enemy.  But  as  there  are  very  few  examples, 
fince  the  modern  practice  of  war,  of  Inch  fangu inary 
refolution  after  an  effectual  breach  is  made,  the  reafons 
for  having  the  baftions  thus  unincumbered  with  build¬ 
ings,  are  rather  imaginary  than  real,  and  confequently 
have  but  little  weight.  However,  when  the  ditch  fur- 
nifties  earth  fufficient,  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
mod  celebrated  engineers  to  make  full  baftions,  efpecially 
if  they  were  final  1,  and  with  narrow  necks. 

In  the  faliant  angles  of  baftions,  as  at  fig.  7,  fuch  as 
the  flanked  angle,  and  the  angles  of  the  fhoulders,  it  is 
nfual  to  conftruCt  centry-boxes  of  done,  to  fecure  the 
•centinels  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  againft 
random  fiiots.  They  are  alfo  furniflied  in  the  fides  with 
loop-holes,  to  obferve  what  is  doing  in  the  ditch  and  co¬ 
vered  way,  and  alfo  to  fire  through  upon  an  enemy  when 
occafion  offers.  The  plans  of  fuch  centry-boxes  may  be 
either  fquare,  circular,  or  pentagonal,  and  their  floors  are 
to  be  011  a  level  with  the  walk  of  the  rampart :  their 
communication  is  by  a  paflage  of  about  three  feet  wide, 
bricked  on  each  fide,  and  cut  through  the  parapet. 

Prob.  V. — The  majlcr.hne  of  a  fortrefs  being  given,  todraw 
the  plan  of  the  fofs  and  efplanade. — On  the  flanked  angle  B, 
-fig.  4,  of  each  baftion,  with  the  radius  BC  equal  to  the 
breadth  of  the  fofs  found  in  the  preceding  table,  defcribe 
the  arc  C  C.  Lay  a  ruler  to  touch  each  arc  at  C,  and  the 
angle  E  of  the  neareft  flioulder  of  the  next  baftion,  and 
in  that  direction  draw  the  lines  C p,  meeting  one  another 
in  p.  From  the  flanked  angle  of  each  baftion  draw  lines 
B  q  at  right  angles  to  C p.  In  each  of  the  lines  By,  take 
Ca=  10  yards  as  in  fig.  4;  Co=i2  yards,  and  Cy=6o 
yards.  Through  the  points,  a,  0,  q,  draw  lines  parallel 
to  C p,  meeting  before  the  middles  of  the  curtains  at  C 
and  t,  fig.  3,"  and  before  the  flanked  angle  of  the  baftions 
in  x,  y.  Then  w  ill  BC  reprefent  the  breadth  of  the 
fofs ;  C q,  the  efplanade  ;  Co,  the  covered-way  ;  ao,  the 
foot-bank;  cq,  the  glacis;  The  arcs  C  C,  reprefent  the 
roundings  of  the  fofs ;  The  lines  C p,  the  counterfcarp  ; 
x  C,  the  head,  xy,  the  ridges,  s  t,  the  valleys,  andj y  t, 
tl'.e  foot,  of  the  glacis.  By  this  improved  mode  of  con- 
ftrufting  the  counterfcarp,  all  the  fofs  is  feen  from  the 
flanks,  and  confequently  is  defended  by  them  ;  which 
nuift  be  infinitely  more  advantageous  than  if  the  coun¬ 
terfcarp  was  directed  to  any  other  part  of  the  flank,  the 
intercepted  part  next  the  fhoulder  being  by  that  means 
rendered  ufelefs  for  the  defence  of  the  ditch  ;  neverthe- 
lefs,  if  on  any  occafion  it  fhould  be  neceffary,  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  wall  of  the  ditch  may  point  within  the  fhoul¬ 
der  by  the  thicknefs  of  the  parapet  of  the  face,  and  ftill 
the  fofs  will  maintain  the  whole  defence  of  the  flank. 
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Fortifications  in  general  would  be  very  defective  with¬ 
out  foffes ;  which  fhould,  in  all  cafes,  if  pofiible,  be  fo 
conftrudted  as  eafily  to  be  filled  with  water,  and  drained 
at  pleafure,  by  the  help  of  Unices  or  floodgates;  but  as 
this  advantage  cannot  be  had  every  where,  the  ditch  nuift 
be  adapted  to  circumftances,  and  fituation  of  the  place. 
In  dry  foffes  a  row  of  palifades  is  ufually  planted  along 
the  middle,  either  upright,  or  doping  towards  Che  coun¬ 
terfcarp  200  or  30°  from  the  upright.  In  fome ft  dies, 
where  water  can  be  had,  a  trench  called  Cuvette,  as  (hewn 
at  mi,  fig.  12,  is  dug  along  the  middle,  of  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  wide  and  fix  feet  deep,  for  the  water  to  flow 
into.  The  breadth  of  the  fofs,  although  unequal  in  it- 
felf,  is  ufually  meafured  from  the  flanked  angles,  before 
which  it  is  always  rounded  ;  the  depth  here  may  be  Irom 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  and  thence  rife  gradually  to  the 
middle  of  the  curtain  where  the  depth  might  be  four  or 
five  feet  lefs. 

Of  fortified  GATES. — A  Gate,  in  a  fortified  place, 
is  a  paffage  through  the  rampart,  which  can  be  Unit  up 
or  opened  by  the  means  of  doors  and  a  portcullis.  A 
Portcullis  is  either  a  Ileije,  confiding  of  ftrong  pieces  of  tim¬ 
ber  framed  like  a  lattice,  the  lower  ends  of  the  upright 
pieces  being  fliod  with  pointed  iron,  and  the  whole  fiame 
let  down  by  chains,  or  Orgues,  confiding  of  feveral  long 
pieces  of  timber  not  framed  together  ;  each  hanging  by  its 
particular  chain, .the  ends  of  which  are  wound  round  a  wind- 
lafs,  which  lets  them  all  down  equally  together.  The  ule 
of  a  portcullis  is  to  flop  the  gateway  in  cafe  of  a  furprife  ; 
and  in  this,  t lie  orgues  are  by  much  the  bed  contrivance  ; 
for  a  herfe  may  be  broken  to  pieces  by  a  petard,  or  by 
cannon  (hot:  but  fhould  a  beam  in  t lie  orgues  be  ftruck 
off  in  the  middle,  the  upper  part  will  defeend  to  fupply 
the  place  of  the  part  taken  away. — Fortification  gates  are 
either  public  or  private.  Private  cr  pojhrn  Gates,  are  thole 
paffages  through  the  rampart  by  which  the  troops  can  go 
out  of  the  town  unfeen  by  the  enemy,  when  they  pafs  to 
and  from  the  relief  of  the  duty  in  the  outworks;  or  oil 
any  other  occafion  which  is  requilite  to  be  concealed  irom 
the  befiegers.  Public  gales  are  the  principal  paffages 
through  the  middles  of  the  curtains,  to  which  the  high 
roads  or  public  ways  lead. — They  are  projected  in  the 
centers  of  the  curtains,  as  being  the  bed  defended  part  in 
the  outline  of  the  rampart. 

The  common  dimenfions  of  a  principal  gateway  are 
about  fourteen  feet  high,  and  ten  feet  wide,  with  proper 
avenues  for  the  foot-palfengers  where  fufficient  fpace  can 
be  allowed  for  fuch  a  convenience;  othervvife  recelfes 
mud  be  projected  for  foot  people  to  ftand  in  while  the 
carriages  pafs.  The  ftyle  of  architecture  nuift  be  either 
the  Tufcan  or  Doric,  and  the  palfage  covered  with  a 
ftrong  vault.  Over  the  vault,  and  clofe  to  the  wall,  is 
ufually  eredted  a  building  of  about  twenty  feet  fquare, 
in  which  is  fufpended  the  portcullis  ;  and  on  the  infide 
of  the  rampart  there  is  generally  railed  another  building, 
of  about  one  hundred  feet  in  front  and  thirty  deep,  and 
high  enough  to  contain  one  or  two  floors  of  rooms  lor  the 
officers,  the  ground  floor  ferving  lor  guard-rooms  for  the 
troops  who  do  the  duty  at  the  gates. 

To  conjlrucl  the  Plan  of  a  Gate  nuith  the  adjoining  Buildings. 
— Let  the  line  ac ,  fig.  9,  reprefent  the  thicknefs  of  tli’e 
bafe  of  the  rampart,  and  the  middle  line  of  the  gateway; 
in  which  take  the  following  meafttres  in  feet :  aj  : 
fr—6\  rh—  18;  ci—  30;  and  012=15;  through  thefe 
points,  lines  being  drawn  parallel  to  the  curtain,  take 
fdr=.4\\ —  rg—  9;  <1/2=50;  and  hi—  6  feet,  and 
complete  the  figure.  Then  bg  reprefent s  the  plan  ot  the 
frontifpiece  ;  gh  of  the  portcullis  room  ;  ik,  of  the  arcade 
or  guard-houfe  ;  and  Ik  is  the  breadth  of  the  afeent  to  the 
rampart. 

Of  the  difpofition  of  the  Streets  in  a  Fortification. — When  a 
new  town  is  intended  to  be  fortified,  and  all  that  relates 
to  the  rampart  is  projected  with  regard  to  lituation  and 
fize  ;  then  the  plan  of  the  ftreets  remains  to  be  confidered  ; 
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and  here  fome  eminent  engineers  have  thought  it  conve¬ 
nient  to  adapt  the  pofition  of  the  ftreets  to  the  climate  in 
which  the  garrifon  is  fituated.  Thus  in  hot  countries 
they  advife  the  Prreets  to  run  north-eaft  and  fouth-weft; 
north-weft  and  Couth  eaft  ;  for  then  the  area  of  the  ftreets 
w  ill  be  fli  ;ded  by  the  buildings  from  the  mid-day  fun.  In 
this  manner  New  Brifac,  part  of  Malta,  and  other  regu¬ 
larly-built  garrifon-towns,  are  laid  out.  But  in  cold  cli¬ 
mates,  they  recommend  all  fortified  towns  to  be  planned 
for  the  ftreets  to  run  north  and  Couth,  eaft  and  weft,  in 
order  to  enjoy  as  many  hours  fun  as  pofiibte. 

To  plan  the  Jlreets  and  buildings. — About  the  middle,  L, 
of  the  town,  as  projected  in  the  engraving,  deferibe  a 
fquare,  the  fides  of  which  fltall  be  parallel  to  the  pofition 
of  the  intended  ftreets;  this  fquare  is  called  the  great  place 
of  arms,  and  the  fize  of  it  fiiould  be  proportioned  to  that 
of  the  town,  and  to  the  number  of  troops  defigned  for  its 
defence.  Thus,  in  a  fquare,  make  the  fides  of  the  place 
of  arms  about  ninety  yards  ;  in  a  pentagon,  one  hundred  ; 
a  hexagon,  120;  a  heptagon,  140;  an  oftagon,  160,  &c. 
In  the  place  of  arms  the  troops  parade,  and  are  affembled 
for  their  daily  exercife,  and  for  general  orders. 

In  tire  continuation  of  each  fide  of  the  fquare,  draw 
ftreets  about  ten  or  twelve  yards  wide  ;  likewife  through 
the  middle  of  each  fide  draw  a  ftreet  about  twelve  yards 
broad  ;  crofs  thefe  ftreets  perpendicularly  with  others 
about  eight  yards  wide  ;  make  the  parallel  difiance  of 
thefe  crofs  ftreets  about  forty  yards,  and  continue  all  the 
lines  to  the  rampart.  It  is  not  neceffary,  that  the  middle 
ftreets  going  from  the  great  place  of  arms  L,  fhould  ter¬ 
minate  directly  againft  the  gate  E,  fig.  9.  But  it  is  forne- 
what  more  convenient,  when  the  circumftances  of  the 
place  will  admit  it  to  be  fo. 

Make  ftreets  about  twelve  yards  wide,  parallel  to  the 
curtains,  and  bounded  on  one  fide  by  the  rampart.  About 
fifteen  yards  diftant  from  this  ftreet,  within,  draw  another 
ftreet  about  nine  yards  wide.  In  the  fpace  H,  between 
thefe  two  ftreets,  the  barracks  for  lodging  the  officers  and 
foldiers  are  to  be  erefted ;  and  in  the  ftreet  next  the  ram¬ 
part  the  piles  of  (hot  and  bombs  are  to  be  placed^ — The 
length  of  the  plan  of  a  barrack  before  a  curtain  is  about 
380  yards,  and  the  plan  of  a  pavilion  for  the  officers  may 
be  about  twenty-five  yards  long  by  eighteen  yards  broad. 
Againft  thofe  curtains  where  the  public  gates,  E,  are 
placed,  the  barracks  are  difeontinued  for  about  forty  yards 
on  each  fide  the  gate,  making  an  area  of  about  eighty 
yards  long,  and  thirty-fix  broad,  which  ferves  for  a  fmaller 
place  of  arms,  where  the  guards  and  troops  which  are  to 
defend  the  gateway  draw  up,  in  cafe  of  a  furprife.  The 
extremities  of  the  barracks  next  the  gates,  marked  I,  in 
the  engraving,  and  the  baftions,  are  ufually  affigned  for  the 
officers’  pavilions,  being  the  ntoft  airy  and  eligible  places. 

Of  the  rectangular  plats  made  by  the  interfeClions  of 
the  ftreets,  thofe  molt  conveniently  fituated  are  to  be 
chofen  for  the  public  buildings;  l’uch  as  the  arfenal, 
church,  town-houfe,  market,  lodge  for  the  governor,  and 
for  the  other  chief  officers.  Befide  the  guard-houles  at 
the  gates,  there  fiiould  be  others  made  on  the  ramparts 
for  the  fentinels  appointed  for  the  night  watch  ;  thefe 
guard-chambers  are  often  placed  at  the  centers  of  the 
necks  of  baftions,  when  in  thofe  places  there  are  no  cava¬ 
liers  or  magazines  of  powder.  They  are  all'o  well  dif- 
pofed,  when  placed  in  the  centers  of  the  curtains  where 
there  are  no  public  gates,  efpecially  when  there  is  a  water- 
gate,  through  which  a  canal  or  river  conftantly  furnifhes 
a  large  fupply  of  water.  The  arfenal  lhould  always  be 
erected  in  a  place  the  lead  liable  to  accidents  of  fire  ;  and 
if  there  is  a  conveniency  of  water-carriage  in  the  town,  the 
arfenal  lhould  be  placed  as  near  as  polfible  to  the  naviga¬ 
tion  or  canal. — A  citadel ,  or  cajlle,  where  fuch  an  expence 
is  advifable,  and  can  be  maintained,  might  be  projected 
in  one  of  the  moft  convenient  angles  of  the  town,  and  its 
communication  defended  or  cut  off  from  it  by  drawbridges, 
redoubts,  ravelins,  & c.  for  its  greater  fecurity  whenever 
the  town  might  be  ftormed  or  taken  by  an  enemy. 
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Of  fortified  BRIDGES. 

The  paffage  acrofs  the  moats  of  fortified  places  is  by 
bridges,  moft  commonly  made  of  timber,  and  fupported 
by  frames  riling  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  :  fuch 
bridges  are  either  private  or  public. — Private  bridges  ferve 
for  the  eafy  communication  between  the  town  and  the 
outworks.  Public  bridges  are  thofe  by  which  carriages  and 
paffengers  go  over  when  they  come  into  or  depart  from 
the  garrifon.  Fortified  bridges  alfo  con  lift  of  two  forts,  name¬ 
ly,  the  fixed  and  moveable.  The  fixed  or  dormant  bridges  are 
thofe  which  are  ftrongly  joined  to  the  fupporting  piers  ; 
and  are  never  moved  but  in  the  cafes  of  repairs,  or  dur¬ 
ing  a  fiege.  The  moveable  or  draw-bridge  is  a  floor  of  tim¬ 
ber  framed  together,  one  end  of  which  ferves  as  an  axis, 
by  which  the  other  end  may  be  drawn  up  or  let  down  at 
pleafure.  The  moft  common  method  is  by  a  kind  of 
balance  called  plyers.  The  flyers  confift  of  two  ftrong 
levers,  about  twice  the  length  of  the  bridge  they  are  to 
lift,  and  are  joined  together  by  other  timbers  framed  in  the 
form  of  a  St.  Andrew’s  crofs,  which  ferves  as  a  counter- 
poife.  The  plyers  are  fupported  by  tw'o  upright  jambs, 
on  which  they  fwing  ;  and  the  draw-bridge  is  raifed  or  let 
down  by  chains  connected  with  the  plyers  and  bridge. 
The  breadth  of  a  public  bridge  is  ufually  about  fixteen 
feet,  with  rails  and  footway  of  about  three  feet  on  each 
fide  ;  but  the  breadth  of  the  draw-bridge  is  only  ten  feet, 
and  its  length  about  fifteen.  A  draw-bridge  is  ufually 
placed  clofe  to  the  gate,  whether  it  be  the  gate  of  the 
towm  or  that  of  an  outwork  ;  and  is  then  by  means  of  the 
plyers  drawn  up  againft  the  gate.  But  when  a  bridge  is 
more  than  forty  yards  long,  it  is  ufual,  befide  the  draw¬ 
bridge  at  the  entrance,  to  put  another  about  the  middle 
of  the  bridge. 

To  projed  a  Bridge  in  the  Plan  cf  a  Fortrejs. — Before  the 
gates  draw  four  lines  acrofs  the  moat  or  fofs,  making 
three  intervals  or  fpaces,  the  middle  one  being  ten  feet 
broad,  and  the  fpace  on  each  fide  three  feet.  Divide  the 
length  of  the  bridge  into  parts  of  about  fixteen  feet  long 
each,  to  exprefs  the  diftance  between  pier  and  pier,  or  the 
bays  of  building;  and  againft  each  divilion,  on  the  out- 
fide  of  the  lines,  make  a  fquare  of  a  foot,  to  exprefs  the 
ends  of  the  piers  fupporting  the  bridge.  Allow  the  bay 
next  the  gate  for  a  draw-bridge  ;  and  if  the  length  of  the 
bridge  exceeds  forty  yards,  allow  the  middle  bay  for  ano¬ 
ther  draw-bridge.  Thefe  are  diftinguilhed  by  two  diago¬ 
nals  drawn  acrofs  the  middle  interval  of  thefe  bays,  that 
of  the  other  bays  having  lines  drawn  acrofs  them  at  a  fmall 
diftance  from  one  another,  and  the  fpace  on  each  fide  left 
for  the  footway  ;  as  at  fig.  13  and  15  in  the  engraving. 

Of  the  ORILLON,  and  retired  FLANK. 

When  the  befiegers  of  a  fortrefs  have  effedted  a  breach, 
in  the  face  of  a  baftion,  they  immediately  attempt  to  take 
it  by  ftorm.  In  this  attack,  the  fire  from  the  flanks  is  al¬ 
ways  the  moft  effedtual  defence  ;  and  cannon  placed  there, 
loaded  with  grape  or  cafe- (hot,  will  often  perform  won¬ 
derful  execution.  But  of  this  the  befiegers  are  well 
aware,  and  therefore  endeavour  to  tiifmourd:  all  the  can¬ 
non  flanking  their  intended  paffage  of  the  fols  ;  and  as 
this  cannot  always  be  prevented  by  the  befieged,  efpe¬ 
cially  when  the  flanks  are  plain,  the  moft  eminent  engi¬ 
neers  have  propofed  to  build  part  of  the  flanks  retired  or 
behind  the  ordinary  limits,  leaving  at  the  Ihoulder  of  the 
baftion  a  mafs  of  earth,  commonly  called  an  Oril/on,  to 
ferve  as  a  fkreen  between  the  enemy’s  d i re dL  fire,  and  a 
part  of  the  flank.  In  this  covered  part  is  referved  one 
or  two  cannon,  to  be  ufed  only  in  defence  of  a  breach 
made  in  the  face  of  the  next  baftion. 

To  confiruEl  the  Ori/lon  and  Retired  Flank. — A  t  right  angles 
to  the  face  AS,  fig.  10,  draw  from  the  angle  of  the  fhoul- 
der  the  line  S b  equal  to  eight  or  nine  yards,  and  make  6 
the  centre  of  the  arc  S a,  forming  the  onllon.  From  a 
point  z,  in  the  face  of  the  next  baftion,  fig.  6,  about  fif¬ 
teen  yards  from  the  point  A,  draw  through  a,  the  line 
zm  ;  in  which,  and  alfo  in  the  line  of  defence  Ar  produced, 
*  ‘  take 
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fake  the  brifures  or  breaks  am  and  rn,  each  ten  yards. 
From  m  and  n,  fig.  io,  with  the  radius  mn,  defcribe  arcs 
cutting  in  d,  which  make  the  centre  of  the  arc  mn,  or 
concave  flank.  In  dm  produced,  which  ferves  as  the  ter¬ 
mination  at  this  end,  lay  the  feveral  breadths  of  the  parts 
of  the  rampart  ;  as  the  parapet  —  6  yards,  foot-bank  —  2 
yards,  walk  12  yards,  and  the  flope  =  4  yards  ;  then 
front  the  centre  d,  through  thofe  points,  defc.-ibe  arcs, 
meeting  the  parapet,  foot-bank,  and  rampart  lines  of  the 
brifure,  thefe  being  in  the  continuation  of  the  like  lines 
drawn  within  the  face  of  the  next  baftion.  The  parapet 
of  the  orillon  is  drawn  parallel  to  Srz,  at  fix  yards  dif- 
tance.  The  axis  or  middle  line  of  each  uncovered  ern- 
brafure  in  the  flank  tends  toward  a  point  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  fofs  oppofite  the  flanked  angle  of  the  next  baf¬ 
tion.  The  wall  in  the  upper  brifure  am,  as  it  cannot  be 
battered,  need  not  be  above  two  or  three  feet  thick  to  fup- 
port  the  earth  behind  it.  Through  this  wall  is  projected 
a  fally-port,  coming  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  fofs  if  a  dry 
one,  or  a  little  above  the  water-line  in  a  wet  one.  The  de- 
fcent  to  this  port  is  by  a  paflage  under  the  rampart  of  the 
flank  ;  but  in  ftraight  flanks  the  (ally-port  is  in  the  cur¬ 
tain  next  the  angle  of  the  flank,  the  paflage  to  it  being 
under  the  rampart  of  the  curtain. — The  entrance  into  the 
fally-ports  is  marked  on  the  inner  flope  of  the  rampart 
againft  the  letters  v. 

Of  Casemated  or  Double  Flanks. — The  progrefs 
of  a  belieging  army  generally  depends  on  their  having  a 
much  greater  number  of  troops  than  is  contained  in  the 
town  befieged,  and  of  forming  a  greater  fire  on  the  town 
than  it  can  return  ;  it  has  therefore  been  the  care  of  en¬ 
gineers  to  prevent  as  much  as  poflible  the  progrefs  of  the 
befiegers’  batteries,  by  furnifhing  the  town  with  an  equal, 
or  rather  a  fuperior  fire  ;  and  this  has  been  propofed  to 
be  effected  by  eredting  fecond  and  third  flanks,  one  be¬ 
hind  another,  gradually  more  elevated  than  the  firft.  For 
as  it  is  the  primary  objedl  of  a  befieging  army  to  filence 
the  fire  of  the  flanks,  before  they  avail  themfelves  of  the 
breach  made  in  the  baftion,  they  are  obliged,  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  to  eredt  batteries  againft  the  flanks,  and  keep  them 
playing  at  the  fame  time  with  thofe  againft  the  faces. 
Now  thefe  batteries  for  the  ruin  of  the  flanks  can  only 
be  made  w’ithin  ten  or  twelve  yards  of  the  head  of  the 
glacis,  and  their  length  not  greater  than  about  forty  yards, 
containing  at  mod  fix  or  feven  cannon.  Therefore  if  the 
befieged  can  by  any  means  preferve  the  cannon  in  the  oppo¬ 
fite  flank,  and  have  a  greater  number  there  than  in  the 
battery  oppofed,  their  fire  will  of  courfe  be  fuperior,  and 
foon  filence  the  battery  intended  to  offend  them  ;  this  is 
the  end  expedted  to  be  accomplifhed  by  double  or  cafe . 
mated flanks. 

In  fome  places  two  or  three  tier  of  cannon  are  placed 
one  above  the  other,  the  upper  ones  being  fupported  by 
a  vaulted  work,  as  in  the  Tower  of  London  ;  but  fuch  a 
conftrudtion  being  found  very  inconvenient,  on  account 
of  the  fmother  produced  in  the  vaults,  they  are  now  ge¬ 
nerally  conftrudled  open.  Yet  the  cafemated  flanks  have 
been  condemned  by  fome  writers,  becaufe  they  may  be 
rendered  ufelefs  by  the  enemy’s  bombs :  but  were  this 
objection  well  founded,  it  would  hold  equally  againft  any 
fmall  work  ;  and  it  would  thence  follow,  that  it  were  beft 
not  to  have  any  places  of  defence  at  all. — Suffice  it  to 
fay,  that  the  utility  of  fuch  works  has  been  commended 
by  the  moft  eminent  engineers. 

Works  for  the  defence  of  the  fofs,  or  moat,  are  tenails, 
or  ramfliorns,  or  caponiers.  The  tenail  is  a  work  raifed  in 
the  ditch  before  the  curtain  upon  the  lines  of  defence. 
The  ramjhorn  is  a  curved  tenail,  railed  in  the  fofs  before 
the  flanks,  and  prefenting  its  convexity  to  the  covered 
way.  The  caponier  is  a  kind  of  covered-way  or  gallery 
acrofs  a  dry  moat  before  the  middle  of  the  curtain  ;  and 
limited  between  the  lines  of  defence  and  the  counterfcarp. 
The  tenails  (hould  never  rife  above  the  common  ground 
level,  but  rather  be  two  or  three  feet  lower  :  they  confift 
of  a  rampart  twelve  or  fifteen  yards  thick,  covered  by  a 
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parapet  cannon-proof,  with  cm?  or  two  foot-banks..  Thefe 
works  mu  ft  be  placed  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  curtains 
and  flanks,  that  the  fplinters  of  done  knocked  off  by  the 
befiegers’  cannon,  may  not  annoy  the  troops  ported  there 
to  flank  the  enemy  in  their  attempt  to  carry  the  paflage  of 
the  fofs.  The  caponier  is  of  fimilar  life,  ufually  funk  two 
or  three  feet  lower  than  the  bottom  of  the  fofs.  It  is 
about  three  yards  broad,  covered  by  a  parapet  fix  feet 
high  on  each  fide,  which  (lopes  like  a  glacis  about  fifteen 
yards  broad.  It  is  frequently  covered  by  a  roof  made 
with  hurdles,  to  fuftain  a  floor  of  earth  about  a  foot 
thick,  and  the  whole  fupported  with  planks  that  are 
mulket-proof,  with  loop-holes  for  the  befieged  to  fire 
through . 

To  con/lruEl  Tenails  with  Flanks. — Parallel  to  the  curtains 
and  flanks,  draw  the  lines  eg,  fig.  n,  at  four  or  five  yards 
diftance,  and  Ee,  G g,  at  ten  yards  diftance  :  from  F,  and 
D,  the  centers  of  CG,  CF,  draw  the  flanks  Ffl,  D d,  at 
right  angles  to  the  lines  of  defence,  A g,  Be;  draw  the 
curtain  dfl  and  put  in  the  rampart,  parapet,  and  foot-bank. 
For  tenails  with  faces  only,  take  the  diftances  from  the 
curtain  and  flanks,  the  fame  as  before  ;  and  to  the  lines 
of  defence  annex  the  rampart  and  parapet,  as  (hewn  at 
fig.  12. — For  tenails  with  faces  and  curtain,  proceed  thus: 
when  the  lines  of  defence  crofs  one  another  in  D,  fig.  3^ 
fo  near  the  curtain  that  there  is  not  room  for  the  thicknefs 
of  the  rampart  and  its  diftance  from  the  curtain,  project 
the  face  ab,  cd,  each  of  $  of  aD,  and  the  curtain  db. 

To  conflruFl  the  Caponier. — From  the  exterior  flanking 
angle  D,  fig.  12,  draw  a  line  Dp,  to  the  angle  of  the  coun¬ 
terfcarp  p ;  on  each  fide  of  Dp  draw  parallel  lines,  at  the 
diftances  of  one  and  a  half,  two  and  a  half,  and  fifteen 
yards  from  Dp ;  thefe  lines,  limited  by  the  lines  of  de¬ 
fence  and  counterfcarp,  form  the  caponier.  This  work, 
which  is  ufed  only  in  a  dry  fofs,  ferves,  befides  its  defence 
of  the  fofs,  for  a  convenient  communication  between  the 
town  and  its  outworks;  and  in  this  cafe  there  is  ufually 
a  circular  excavation  made  in  the  angle  of  the  counter¬ 
fcarp,  from  which  the  troops  may  defile  without  being 
feen  by  the  enemy. 

To  conflruEl  a  Ramfliorn. — A  line  Da,  fig.  13,  drawn  from  < 
D,  the  angle  of  the  (boulder,  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
defence,  its  interfeftion  a  with  BI,  the  other  line  of  de¬ 
fence  continued,  gives  the  centers;  from  which,  with 
the  radius  aD,  defcribe  the  outline  AC  of  the  ramfliorn, 
CD  being  equal  to  ten  yards  ;  and  annex  a  parapet,  foot- 
bank,  and  walk,  as  in  the  other  tenails. 

Of  OUTWORKS. 

Outworks  confift  of  thofe  parts  of  a  fortification  which 
are  advanced  beyond  the  fofs,  ferving  to  augment  the 
defence  of  the  town,  to  cover  the  gates,  bridges,  and 
other  vulnerable  parts  ;  toenclofe  thofe  eminences  which 
command  the  town  ;  to  furround  and  defend  the  fuburbs, 
if  any;  and,  in  (hort,  to  throw  fo  many  obftacles  in  the 
way  of  the  befiegers,  that,  by  the  length  of  the  fiege,  the 
enemy  may  wafte  both  his  time  and  troops :  fuch  pro- 
tradtion  alfo  frequently  affords  an  opportunity  of  obliging 
the  enemy  to  raife  the  fiege,  either  by  the  approach  of  a 
relieving  army,  or  by  the  fetting-in  of  a  feafon  unfit  for 
military  operations.  Thefe  outworks  are  various,  fuch 
as  ravelins ,  half-moons ,  lunettes ,  countergards ,  horn-workst 
crown-works,  tenails,  &c. 

The  conftrudtion  of  outworks  depends  on  the  fame 
principles  as  thofe  of  the  place  itfelf ;  to  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rules  may  be  added  : — 1.  Every  part  of  an  out¬ 
work  ought  to  be  flanked  or  defended  either  from  fome 
neighbouring  work,  or  from  the  town  itfelf;  that  the 
enemy  may  not  find  any  place  of  real  (helter  among  the 
outworks,  without  being  at  the  labour  of  throwing  up 
lines  for  himfelf.  2.  Every  outwork  ought  to  be  com¬ 
manded  from  the  town  ;  and  therefore  the  more  advanced 
works  are  ever  to  be  the  loweft.  The  gradation  ufually 
obferved  from  work  to  work  is  about  three  feet  5.  that  is, 
the  ramparts  of  all  works  advanced  before  a  place  gra¬ 
dually 
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dually  dimini fh  three  feet  in  height  from  the  rampart  of 
that  place  ;  thus  if  the  town  ramparts  are  eighceen  feet 
high,  the  rampart  of  the  next  outwork  is  fifteen  feet 
high,  that  of  the  work  next  advanced  is  twelve  feet,  and 
fo  on;  thus  the  more  advanced  outwork  is  commanded 
by  that  next  within  it.  3.  The  flanked  angle  of  an  out. 
■work  ought  not  to  be  lefs  than  fixty  degrees.  4.  Each 
outwork  ihould  be  furround'e<3  with  a  ditch  communicating 
■with  the  fofs  of  the  town.  When  all  the  ditches  can  be 
filled  with  water,  they  ought  to  be  equally  deep  ;  but 
when  that  cannot  be  obtained,  the  ditch.es  of  outworks 
fhould  be  fhallower  than  that  of  the  town  ;  by  which 
means  the. front  of  the  outworks  will  be  better  defended 
from  the  parts  which  flank  them.  Thefe  ditches  are 
■'ufually  from  about  twenty  to  twenty-four  yards  broad, 
and  rounded  to  that  breadth  before  the  faliant  angles, 
with  the  counterfcarps  parallel  to  the  faces  or  outlines  of 
the  work  they  encompals.  5.  The  parapets  of  outworks 
are  to  be  equally  ftrong  and  high  with  thofe  of  the  town, 
as  they  are  to  be  cannon-proof,  and  to  cover  the  troops 
deltine’d  for  their  defence.  It  is  ufual  to  make  the  para¬ 
pets  of  outworks  of  about  eighteen  feet  thick,  fix  feet 
high,  with  a  foot-bank  four  feet  lower  than  the  crown  of 
the  parapet ;  and  the  walk  of  the  rampart  about  feven  or 
eight  yards  broad,  with  a  flope  within  of  about  half  its 
height. 

The  ravelin  is  a  work  cotiftrufted  before  a  curtain,  as 
fliewn  in  the  engraving  at  fig.  14,  15,  16,  and  17,  ferving 
to  cover  that  work  and  the  adjoining  flanks  from  the 
«lireft  fire  of  an  enemy.  It  is  compofed  of  two  faces, 

AB,  AC,  fig.  14,  and  the  two  demigorges,  pB,  p C,  taken 
on  the  counterfcarp. — To  conjlrutl  a  ravelin.  In  a  line 
drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  curtain  through  its  middle, 
take  the  capital  p A  equal  to  about  one  hundred  yards, 
and  draw  the  faces  AB,  AC,  directed  to  points  in  the 
faces  of  the  next  baftions,  about  ten  yards  diftant  from 

M,  the  angle  of  the  Ihoulder.  Project  a  rampart  of  about 
twenty  yards,  and  a  parapet  of  about  fix  yards  ;  and  be¬ 
fore  the  faces  put  a  fofs  of  about  twenty-four  yards  wide, 
rounded  before  the  faliant  angle  A  ;  alfo  annex  ramps  in 
■the  flope  of  the  rampart,  and,  if  requilite,  conftruft  a 
barbet  in  the  faliant  angle.  The  gorge  of  the  ravelin, 
or  the  part  next  the  town,  is  left  without  any  rampart ; 
becaufe  the  enemy  cannot  attack  it  there  ;  and  alfo,  that 
it  may  be  entirely  commanded  from  the  ramparts  of  the 
town. 

It  is  proper  to  make  a  ravelin  before  every  curtain, 
becaufe  the  flanks  are  by  this  means  covered  from  the 
enemy,  and  cannot  be  ruined  before  he  is  maker  of  the 
■ravelin;  but  without  which,  he  would  have  it  in  his 
power  to  batter  the  flanks  from  the  counterfcarp,  both 
from  before  the  curtain  and  the  face  of  the  baftion  ;  the 
latter  being  the  only  place  he  can  do  it  from,  when  a 
ravelin  is  interpofed,  of  which  he  is  not  mailer.  The 
difficulty  of  erecting  a  battery  on  the  head  of  the  glacis 
again!!  the  face  of  a  baftion,  is  alfo  too  great  to  be  under¬ 
taken,  while  the  place  is  defended  by  the  whole  fire  of 
the  adjacent  face  of  the  ravelin  :  and  therefore  the  be- 
fiegers  can  make  little  imprellion  on  the  flanks  before 
they  have  taken  the  ravelin;  Inch  works  therefore  greatly 
augment  the  defence  of  a  town. 

As  the  face  and  fofs  of  a  ravelin  is  defended  by  the  op- 
polite  baftion,  the  faces  of  the  ravelin  fhould  be  directed 
fonrewhat  within  the  angle  of  the  lhoulder,  at  leaft  as 
much  as  the  breadth  of  the  parapet  and  foot-bank  of  the 
flank  :  for  by  this  conftruftion  they  cover  the  flanks 
more  effectually  ;  which  is  one  of  the  principal  objefts, 
fince  the  flanks  are  of  the  greateft  importance,  and  to  be 
prelerved  tire  longed.  In  wet  folfes,  where  the  troops 
pafs  from  the  town  to  the  ravelin  in  boats,  it  is  proper 
to  make  a  kind  of  harbour  in  the  gorge  of  the  ravelin, 
where  the  boats  may  fecurely  lie,  covered  from  the  fire 
cf  the  enemy.  This  may  be  done  by  making  an  excava¬ 
tion  limited  by  an  arc  deferibed  from  A,  fig.  15,  the 
angle  of  the  counterfcarp,  with  a  radius  of  about  twenty 
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yards'.  In  dry  folfes,  it  is  proper  to  have  either  ramps 
or  flairs  in  the  gorge  of  the  ravelin,  to  preferve  a  free 
communication,  fhould  the  bridges  be  broken  bv  the 
enemy. 

In  fome  ravelins,  as  at  fig.  16,  there  is  conftrufted  a 
kind  of  redoubt,  or  keep,  which  is  a  frnall  work  fimilar  to 
the  ravelin,  with  a  ditch,  ten  or  twelve  yards  wide.  The 
capital  may  be  thirty  or  forty  yards  ;  and  the  work  co¬ 
vered  in  the  faces  by  a  wall  two  feet  thick,  furniffied  with 
loop-holes  for  the  mulketry  to  fire  through.  This  keep 
lerves  to  fecure  a  retreat  for  the  troops  who  defend  the 
ravelin,  and  on  this  account  the  defence  of  the  breach  in 
the  ravelin  may  be  more  obftinately  refilled  ;  for  even 
when  the  befieged  are  obliged  to  give  way  to  a  fuperior 
force,  they  may  retire  into  the  keep,  and  prevent  the 
enemy  from  making  a  lodgment  in  the  outward  part  of 
ravelin,  or  at  leaft  greatly  obftruft  it  ;  and  cannot  be 
driven  from  this  work  until  the  enemy  has  ereCted  a  bat¬ 
tery,  and  brought  cannon  on  the  ravelin  to  batter  the 
keep.  The  conftruftion  may  be  otherwife  made  by  taking 
the  diftance  B  A,  equal  to  about  twenty-  yards,  on  the 
gorge  of  the  ravelin,  and  out  of  the  reft  forming  the  keep 
with  its  fofs;  the  (carp  and  counterfcarp  being  drawn 
parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  ravelin,  the  two  fronts  of 
which  form  a  work  covering  the  keep,  and  is  ufually 
called  the  counter -guard. 

The  ravelins,  commonly  called  half-moons,  have  fome- 
times  their  corners  at  B  and  C,  fig.  14,  cut  oft',  either 
parallel  to  the  capital  p  A,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  fofs, 
making  a  kind  of  flank,  of  about  twelve  yards  long,  with 
its  rampart  and  parapet.  This  ferves  to  give  a  more 
direft  fire  along  the  covered-way,  which  is  meant  more 
particularly  to  be  defended  ;  but  then  it  partly  lays  open 
the  flanks,  which  the  ravelins  were  originally  intended 
to  cover. 

The  celebrated  general  Coehorn,  in  the  ravelins  which 
lie  built  at  Bergen-op-Zoom,  invented  a  very  good  de¬ 
fence  for  the  covered-way  before  the  faces  of  the  baftions, 
by  making  retired  flanks  in  the  breafts  of  the  ravelin, 
where  one  or  two  cannon'  may  be  placed,  equally  fecure 
from  the  enemy’s  fire,  as  thole  placed  behind  the  orillou 
of  a  baftion.  Thefe  malked  cannon  in  the  ravelin  feem 
to  have  been  intended  for  the  defence  of  the  covered-way 
on  the  laft  emergency;  as  thole  in  the  baftion  are  for  the 
defence  of  the  breach,  when  the  befiegers  attempt  to  ftorm. 
But  the  covered  cannon  in  the  ravelin  appear  to  have  this 
preference;  that,  as  towns  are  not  ufually  given  up  until 
the  enemy  is  mailer  of  the  covered-way,  the  fecreted  guns 
in  the  ravelin  have  often  an  opportunity  of  being  effectu¬ 
ally  employed;  whereas  the  guns  covered  by  the  orillons 
are  very  rarely  ufed,  becaufe  there  are  few  garrilons  which 
Hand  long  the  ftorm  of  the  breach  in  a  baftion.  . 

Coehorn’s  ravelins  may  be  thus  projected  :  In  the  gorge 
of  the  ravelin  take  ab,  fig.  17,  equal  to  about  twenty  yards, 
draw  the  flank  be  at  right  angles  to  ab,  make  be  equal  to 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  yards,  and  draw  the  cover  cd 
parallel  to  ab.  To  the  flank  be  annex  a  rampart,  parapet, 
embrafures,  and  ramp  ;  and  to  prevent  thefe  flanks  being 
raked  by  the  enemy’sbatteries,  particularly  by  the  ricochet 
or  bounding  (hot,  there  may  be  made  a  traverfe  about  ten 
feet  thick  acrofs  the  top  of  the  flank  at  c,  with  a  fmall 
mine  under  it,  to  blow  up  the  traverfe  whenever  the  be¬ 
fieged  are  obliged  to  quit  the  ravelin,  left  it  Ihould  lerve 
to  cover  the  alfailants  from  the  fire  of  the  town.  Coehorn 
alfo  made  flanks  at  the  corners  d  of  the  ravelin,  which 
may  be  conftrufted  by  taking  an  equal  to  ten  yards,  and 
drawing  ne  parallel  to  be ,  meeting  cd  in  d\  then  de  is  the 
flank  required. 

The  counterguard,  is  a  work  generally  ferving  to  cover 
a  baftion  :  it  is  compofed  of  two  faces,  forming  a  faliant 
angle  before  the  flanked  angle  of  a  baftion.  The  mode 
of  conftrufting  it  is  thus  :  Having  deferibed  the  ravelins, 
and  drawn  their  folfes,  in  the  counterfcarp  of  the  ravelin, 
take  ab,  fig.  j8,  equal  to  about  twenty-four  yards,  and 
draw  the  face  be  parallel  to  the  counterfcarp  of  the  fofs 

before 
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before  the  baftion  ;  and  the  outline  of  the  counterguard 
will  be  determined;  the  inner  boundary  being  the  coun- 
terfcarp  of  the  grand  fofs.  Put  a  rampart  about  eighteen 
yards  broad,  with  a  parapet  of  fix  yards,  and  annex  the 
ramps,  and  a  bai  bet  if  neceffary  :  alfo  make  a  tofs  of 
twenty-four  yards  in  breadth,  the  counterfcarp  being  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  faces.  The  counterguard  feems  to  be,  next 
to  the  ravelin,  one  of  the  moft-ufeful  outworks;  for  it 
occupies  but  little  ground,  is  of  no  great  expence,  covers 
the  faces  of  the  baftion  fo  effectually  that  they  cannot  be 
battered  in  breach,  until  the  enemy  has  made  himfelf 
matter  of  this  work ;  and  when  he  has  it,  he  will  meet 
with  difficulties  enough  in  finding  earth  to  cover  himfelf 
and  eredt  his  batteries ;  and  mutt  therefore  be  at  confide- 
rable  trouble  and  length  of  time  in  bringing  it  from  be¬ 
yond  the  fofs,  while  he  is  expofed  to  the  fire  of  the  faces 
of  the  neighbouring  ravelins  ;  which,  with  the  flanks  of 
the  baftions,  are  the  defences  of  the  counterguard. 

The  tenaillon  is  compofed  of  a  ravelin,  and  two  detached 
■lunettes,  which  partly  or  wholly  cover  the  faces  of  the 
ravelin  from  an  enemy’s  direft  fire.  When  the  detached 
works  cover  only  the  lower  part  of  the  faces  of  the  rave¬ 
lin,  they  are  called  fmall  Lunettes ;  but  when  they  cover 
the  whole  faces,  they  are  called  great  lunettes,  and  thus 
combined  they  form  the  tenaillon. 

To  conjlruEl  the  tenaillon. — Having  defcribed  the  ravelin 
and  its  fofs,  the  counterfcarp  of  which  is  rt,  fig.  19  ;  in 
the  face  (^'continued,  take  tv,  equal  to  about  fixty  yards, 
and  on  the  counterfcarp  of  the  grand  fofs  take  rs ,  equal 
to  twenty-five  or  fifty  yards;  then  drawing  sv,  the  figure 
defcribed  by  rsvt,  is  the  great  lunette-,  to  which  a  rampart, 
parapet,  and  ramps,  are  to  be  annexed  againft  its  faces 
■tv,  and  branches  vs,  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  in  the 
ravelin.  A  lunette  may  be  confiderably  ftrengthened  by 
making  acrofs  its  middle,  at  A,  a  retrenchment,  confift- 
ing  of  a  rampart,  parapet,  and  a  fofs,  about  fix  or  eight 
yards  broad,  and  feven  or  eight  feet  deep  ;  the  parapet 
being  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  counterfcarp  of  the 
ravelin  againft  the  middle  of  its  face  ;  and  the  ditch  of 
the  retrenchment  communicating  with  that  of  the  rave¬ 
lin.  A  tenaillon  is  a  work  capable  of  affording  great  de¬ 
fence  to  the  belieged,  as  was  evinced  at  the  fiege  of  Lifie, 
where  the  befiegers  were  twice  or  thrice  driven  out  of  a 
tenaillon  they  had  taken  and  retaken. 

The  horn-work  is  a  fpecies  of  fortification  compofed  of 
two  long  Tides,  called  branches,  tending  toward  the  town, 
and  of  a  front  formed  by  a  curtain  between  two  half- 
baftions.  It  is  fometimes  placed  before  a  baftion,  but 
oftener  againft  a  curtain. 

To  conJl\'u£l  a  horn-work  before  a  curtain. — In  a  line  drawn 
from  O,  fig.  20,  the,  angle  of  the  counterfcarp,  at  right 
angles  to  the  curtain,  take  OC  equal  to  about  250  yards; 
through  C  draw  A  A  at  right  angles  to  OC,  and  make 
C  A,  CA,  each  equal  to  half  OC,  fo  AA  is  equal  to 
OC.  Take  the  normal  CD  equal  to  one-fixth  of  A  A, 
through  D  draw  the  lines  of  defence  A  I ;  make  the  faces 
A  B  equal  to  one-half  AD  ;  transfer  th.e  diftance  B  B  from 
B  to  I  the  line  of  defence,  draw  the  flanks  BI  and  cur¬ 
tain  I  I,  and  draw  the  branches  A  Q^toward  fome  point 
in  the  face  of  the  baftion,  about  ten  yards  from  the  angle 
of  the  fhoulder.  Againft  the  faces,  flanks,  curtain,  and 
branches,  put  a  ramparr  and  parapet  as  in  the  ravelins ; 
make  a  fofs  of  twenty-four  yards  in  breadth  before  the 
flanked  angles  A,  the  counterfcarp  of  the  fofs  in  the  front 
being  directed  toward  B,  the  angle  of  the  (houlder,  and 
the  reft  drawn  parallel  to  the  branches.  A  fmall  ravelin 
is  ufually  put  before  the  curtain  of  a  horn-work,  for  the 
fame  ufes  as  that  before  the  curtain  of  the  town.  Make 
the  capital  CP  about  fixty  yards,  draw  the  faces  as  in  the 
large  ravelins,  and  make  a  fofs  about  lixteen  yards  wide, 
the  counterfcarp  of  which  is  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the 
ravelin,  which  are  to  be  furniihed  with  a  rampart  and 
parapet. 

Retrenchments  are  fometimes  made  in  the  horn-work, 
as  in  the  great  lunette,  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  namely, 
Vol.VII.  N0.453. 
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to  increafe  the  difficulties  of  an  enemy  in  a  fiege.  Aifo 
a  ravelin  with  its  fofs  is  made  before  the  curtain  ot  the 
town,  independent  of  the  horn-work  which  it  commands. 

The  fortification  called  a  crown-work,  the  front  ot  which 
confifts  of  a  whole  baftion,  two  half-baftions,  and  two 
curtains,  is  bounded  on  the  Tides  by  two  long  branches, 
directed  toward  tire  town.  This  work  conlifts  of  two 
horn-works  connefted  together,  by  their  branches  being 
put  fide  to  fide.  Horn-works  and  crown-works  are  chiefly 
ufed  toinclofe  fome  rifing  or  hollow  ground,  ora  fuburb. 

Of  the  Covered-way  and  Glacis. — When  all  the 
intended  outworks  are  completed,  the  covered-way  and 
glacis  are  to  be  projedted  parallel  to  the  counterfcarps  of 
the  fofles;  and  a  foot-bank  is  to  range  quite  round  the 
covered-way,  at  the  foot  of  its  parapet.  The  top  of  this 
foot-bank  fliould  be  at  leaft  four  feet  broad,  that  there 
may  be  convenient  room  for  the  troops  to  ftand  on,  after 
the  pallifades  are  planted,  a  row  of  them  being  always  to 
run  quite  round  the  covered-way.  The  manner  of  fetting 
them,  as  recommended  by  the  celebrated  marfhal  Vauban, 
is  to  fix  the  pallifades  on  the  upper  foot-bank  about  four¬ 
teen  inches  aiftant  from  the  foot  of  the  parapet,  funk  in 
the  ground  at  leaft  three  feet,  and  their  top  on  a  level 
with  the  head  or  creft  of  the  glacis.  Pallifades  thus 
placed  are  not  expofed  to  the  cannon  of  the  befiegers  ; 
the  mod  they  can  do  will  be  only  to  brufli  their  points ; 
neither  can  they  be  eafily  fcaled  by  the  troops  commanded 
to  the  attack  of  the  covered-way,  nor  readily  cut  down  ; 
and  their  diftance  from  the  parapet  leaves  a  fpace  fuffi- 
cient  for  men  to  go  along  to  repair  any  diforder. 

Places  of  arms,  in  the  covered-way,  are  recedes  made 
at  the  entering  and  faliant  angles,  confiderably  larger  than 
the  ftreet  of  the  covered-way,  and  formed  by  turning  the 
head  of  the  glacis  into  two  faces  projecting  toward  the 
country;  thofe  at  the  faliant  angles  are  formed  by  the 
roundings  of  the  counterfcarp  ;  but  thofe  at  the  entering 
angles  are  thus  conftruCted  :  In  the  head  of  the  glacis  take 
the  gorges  CO,  C  O,  fig.  3,  from  twenty  to  thirty  yards  ; 
draw  the  faces  Ot,  Ot,  fo  that  the  angles  to  a  be  between 
ninety  and  one -hundred  degrees;  and  parallel  to  thofe 
faces  draw  a  glacis  of  about  fifty  yards.  The  faces  Of 
of  the  entering  places  of  arms  fhould  not  make  angles 
greater  than  one  hundred  degrees  with  the  branches  of 
the  covered-way  Os,  becaufe  thofe  branches  could  not 
then  be  defended  fo  well  by  the  mnfketry,  as  when  their 
fhot  is  delivered  direftly  along  the  glacis,  nearly  parallel 
to  the  branches,  which  can  only  be  done  when  the  de¬ 
fences  are  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  places  defended. 
Some  engineers  have  advifed  to  round  all  the  faliant 
angles  of  the  places  of  arms,  becaufe  thofe  angles  can 
then  be  defended  by  a  greater  number  of  men  :  perhaps 
there  might  be  conliderable  advantage  in  notching  the 
faces,  fomewhat  like  a  redan,  as  mentioned  above. 

The  great  Coehorn  was  fo  confcious  of  the  advantage 
of  places  of  arms  at  the  entering  angles  for  the  defence 
of  the  covered-way,  that  he  was  very  particular  in  their 
confirmation.  They  are  projected  as  follows:  Take  the 
gorges  ab ,  ab,  fig.  21,  about  forty-five  yards,  and  the  faces 
be,  be,  about  fifty  or  (ixty  yards.  At  ten  yards  diftance 
from  the  faces,  draw  the  firft  lunette  A,  with  a  ditch  be¬ 
fore  its  faces,  both  together  being  about  twelve  yards 
broad,  its  ends  terminated  by  the  line  ab.  Within  this, 
at  ten  yards  diftance,  draw  a  iecond  lunette  B,  about  five 
yards  broad,  its  ends  ftretching  half  the  breadth  of  the 
covered-way.  Behind  the  ends  of  each  lunette,  at  the 
diftance  of  three  yards,  put  a  traverfe  of  about  five  yards 
thick,  reaching  from  the  counterfcarp  about  three  yards 
farther  than  the  ends  of  tiie  lunette.  And  about  the 
angle  of  the  counterfcarp. make  a  fkreen  of  fix  yards  in 
each  face  and  gorge  ;  which  ikreen  is  to  be  of  brick-work, 
with  loop-holes  for  the  mufketry. 

Of  traverfes  in  the  covered-way. — When  the  befiegers  have 
pulhed  on  their  approaches  fo  far  as  to  be  within  thirty 
or  forty  yards  of  the  head  of  the  glacis,  it  will  be  in  their 
power  to  rake  the  covered-way  from  fome  of  their  battc- 
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ries  ;  to  prevent  which,  and  alfo  to  flielter  the  troops  in 
lome  me'afure  from  the  ricochet  or  rebounding  (hot,  tra- 
verfes  are  thrown  acrofs  the  covered-way,  particularly  on 
each  fide  of  every  place  of  arms,  and  in  every  branch  of 
the  covered-way  where  the  length  of  that  branch  exceeds 
fifty  or  (ixty  yards.  Each  traverfe  is  furniflied  with  a 
foot-bank;  and  a  row  of  pallifades  planted  on  the  foot- 
bank  ;  and  the  paflage  round  its  end  lhould  be  furniflied 
with  klinkets  or  doors,  to  fliut  it  up  when  necefiary. 

Of  /ally-ways. — In  the  middle  of  fome  faces  of  the  en¬ 
tering  places  of  arms  a  fally-way  is  made,  which  is  a  paf- 
fage  cut  through  the  parapet,  or  head  of  the  glacis,  to 
facilitate  the  Tallies  of  the  befieged.  To  make  fally-ways 
in  the  places  of  arms  faliant  would  be  improper;  becaufe, 
as  thofe  places  are  molt  liable  to  be  firfir  attacked,  they 
fiiould  not  by  any  means  be  weakened.  Thefe  palfages 
are  cut  obliquely  to  the  faces  of  the  places  of  arms,  and 
wind  toward  the  faliant  angle  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  be 
eafily  enfiladed  or  raked  ;  they  rife  gradually  from  the  foot 
of  the  parapet,  until  they  meet  the  flope  of  the  glacis,  at 
the  difiance  of  feven  or  eight  yards  from  its  head.  The 
Toads  fo  the  town  commonly  pafs  through  thefe  fally- 
ways  ;  every  one  of  which  fiiould  be  furniflied  with  a  good 
barrier,  to  fliut  up  againft  furprifes  and  fudden  attacks. 

Of  military  communication. — Every  out- work  in  a  fortifi¬ 
cation  fiiould  have  a  ready  and  free  communication  pre- 
ferved  for  the  foldiers,  otlierwife  they  might  become  very 
difadvantageous  to  the  place.  Such  communications  are 
preferved  in  various  other  ways  than  by  bridges,  which 
are  liable  to  be  deflroyed  by  the  enemy’s  cannon.  In  dry 
Ioffes  it  is  thus:  from  the  town  to  the  tenail,  by  a  fub- 
terraneous  way  under  the  rampart  in  the  middle  of  the 
curtain  into  the  fofs;  and  riling  thence  by  ramps  or  flairs, 
into  the  tenail:  from  the  tenail  by  a  fubterraneous  way 
into  the  caponier,  and  thence  to  the  ravelin,  either  by 
ramps,  flairs,  or  a  timber  fiage  :  from  the  ravelin  to  the 
works  beyond,  the  communication  is  continued  in  like 
manner  ;  or  otlierwife  a  way  is  funk  acrofs  a  ditch,  and 
covered  with  a  parapet  next  the  enemy;  and  the  way 
from  the  fofs  to  the  places  of  arms  is  alio  by  ftairs,  or  by 
a  timber  fiage. 

Over  wet  Tolies  the  troops  are  conveyed  by  boats,  or 
rafts,  or  by  bridges  about  three  feet  wide  lying  nearly 
level  witli  the  water’s  edge  ;  but  the  latter  are  inconve¬ 
nient  in  the  night,  and  much  more  fo  when  the  befieged 
are  obliged  to  q'uit  the  work  precipitately.  In  the  gorges 
.of  ravelins  arid  other  out-works,  a  fpace  or  paflage  fix  feet 
wide  is  left  between  the  counterfcarp  and  the  end  of  the 
rampart,  which  ferves  for  the  communication  between 
that  work  and  the  covered-way. 

Before  fome  of  the  faliant  angles  of  the  glacis  there  is 
often  confiructed  a  kind  of  lunette,  called  an  arrow.  It 
confifts  of  a  parapet  and  foot-bank  forming  two  faces, 
making  a  faliant  angle,  the  legs  of  which  are  parallel  to 
the  head  of  the  glacis,  through  the  ridge  of  which  runs  a 
narrow  paflage  to  the  lunette. 

The  principles  on  which  the  foregoing  plan  of  a  regu¬ 
lar  fortification  is  laid  down,  are  lelefted  and  combined 
from  the  works  of  the  moft  diftinguiflied  military  archie 
tedls,  and  have  been  adopted  by  the  moft  fkilful  modern 
engineers.  But  as  the  plans  or  fyftems  of  count  Pagan, 
marfhal  Vauban,  general  Coehorn,  profefibrs  Belidor  and 
Blondel,  have  each  their  feparate  and  refpedlive  merits, 
we  have  given  a  diftinct  fedtion  of  each  of  them,  in  the 
Fortification  Plate  III.  where  fig.  i,  exhibits  the  plan  of 
Pagan’s  fyftem,  which  is  conftrudted  as  follows  :  A  A, 
half  bullions.  B,  the*  ravelin  and  counterguard.  CC, 
tounterguards  before  the  baftions.  D,  the  fofs.  E,  the 
glacis.  F  G,  places  of  arms.  H  H,  retired  flanks,  a, 
the  line  of  defence. 

Fig,  2,  Vauban’s  fyftem;  the  parts  of  which  are  as  fol¬ 
low  :  b ,  angle  of  the  bullion,  or  flanked  angle  :  c,  angle 
©f  the  ftipitlder:  d,  angle  of  the  flank  :  e,  faliant  angle  : 
f  face  of  the  bullion  :  g,  tlte  flank :  /:,  the  curtain :  ii, 
tenailles;  kk}  traverfes  in  the  covered- way. 
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Fig.  3,  Coehorn’s  fyftem  ;  thus  explained:  i,  r,  Con¬ 
cave  flanks.  2,  2,  The  curtains.  3,  3,  Redoubts  in  the 
re-entering  angles.  4,  4,  Traverfes.  5,  5,  Stone  lodg¬ 
ments.  6,  6,  Rounded  flanks.  7,  Redoubt.  8,8,  Coffers 
planked  on  the  Tides,  covered  overhead  with  a  foot  of 
earth. 

Fig.  4,  Belidor’s  fyftem  ;  thus  conftrudted  :  1 1,  cava¬ 
liers.  K  K,  rams-horns,  or  tenailles.  L  L,  retrench¬ 
ments  within  the  detached  baftions.  M  M,  circular  cur¬ 
tains.  N,  the  ravelin.  P,  P,  lunettes,  with  retired  bat¬ 
teries.  Q,  the  redoubt.  R,  a  detached  redoubt,  with 
an  arrow  and  fmall  traverfes,  at  a  a. 

Fig.  5,  Blondel’s  fyftem  :  /,  a  retired  battery  :  mm>  lu¬ 
nettes  :  n,  ravelin,  with  retired  baftions:  oc,  orillons. 

OF  IRREGULAR  FORTIFICATION. 

When  a  town  or  other  place  is  to  be  fortified,  it  often 
happens  that  the  polygon  which  bell  circumfcribes  its 
plan,  will  be  more  or  lefs  irregular;  and  confequently 
the  fortifying  of  that  polygon  will  not  fall  exadtly  under 
the  rules  already  given  for  a  regular  fortification:  it  is 
therefore  proper  to  point  out  the  method  to  be  purfued 
on  fuch  occasions. 

Let  the  plan  of  the  place  be  circumfcribed,  if  pollible, 
by  a  polygon,  the  angles  of  which  are  all  faliant,  none 
lefs  than  60  degrees,  nor  much  greater  than  120;  and 
none  of  the  Tides  lefs  than  200  yards,  nor  more  than  350. 
This  polygon,  which  is  to  be  the  interior  one,  fiiould 
have  its  Tides  not  lefs  diftant  from  the  houfes  than  fifty 
yards  ;  and  the  fortification  is  to  be  made  from  the  inte¬ 
rior  fide.  Through  every  angle  of  the  polygon  draw  a- 
line  bifedting  it;  and  on  thefe  lines,  continued  without 
the  polygon,  lay  from  the  angular  points  the  capitals  of 
thofe  polygons,  as  calculated  in  the  preceding  Table  ;  the 
angles  of  which  are  neareft  to  the  angles  in  the  given  ir¬ 
regular  polygon.  Alfo  on  each  fide  of  the  capital,  from 
the  fqid  angles,  lay  the  demigorges,  correfponding  to  the 
capitals  ufed  on  the  Tides  of  the  polygon.  Then  the  lines 
of  defence  being  drawn,  and  the  correfponding  faces  laid 
on  them,  the  tuafter-line  of  the  fortification  to  the  given- 
irregular  polygon  may  be  readily  completed  ;  to  which 
the  rampart,  fofs,  and  proper  out-works,  may  be  annexed,, 
as  before  diredted. 

In  circumfcribing  the  given  place  with  a  polygon  pro¬ 
per  to  it,  if  it  lhould  happen  that  the  (ides-,  when  drawn 
at  the  diftance  of  fifty  yards  from  the  houfes,  make  a  po¬ 
lygon  very  different  from  that  above  diredfed  ;  then  mull 
t he  politions  and  lengths  of  all  thofe  lines,  or  of  fome  of 
them,  be  changed,  and  various  others  tried,  until  the 
fituation  will  admit  of  one  that  will  fnit  the  place,  and 
come  near  tire  fore-mentioned  limits,  which  may  be  done 
by  enclofmg  a  larger  fpace,  and  permitting  the  fides  of 
the  polygon  to  extend  farther  from  the  houfes  in  fome 
places  than  fifty  yards.  And  although  by  thefe  means 
the  fortification  will  be  fomewhat  more  enlarged,  and 
attended  with  greater  labour  and  expence,  yet,  as  by  its 
nearer  approach  to  regularity,  it  will  be  ftronger  in  itfelf,, 
and  more  effedtually  anfwer  the  end  propofed,  every  con- 
fideration  lhould  give  way  to  the  fecurity  of  the  place. 

It  is  to  be  oblerved,  that  regularity  is  not  confined 
ftridtly  to  fuch  polygons  only  as  can  be  circumfcribed  by 
a  circle,  or  nearly  fo  ;  for  a  polygon  inferibed  in  an  oval 
figure-  will  have  a  great  refemblance  of  regularity,  and 
may  be  made  almoft  equally  ftrong,  by  putting  the 
ftronger  out-works  at  the  narrow  ends.  For  as  thefe  ends, 
on  account  of  their  fmall  breadth  in  proportion  to  the 
longer  Tides,  cannot  flank  the  approaches  of  the  enemy  fo 
effedlually  as  the  longer  Tides,  and  as  the  enemy  is  not 
under  a  neceflity  of  extending  his  works  fo  much;  confe¬ 
quently  the  fmaller  ends  may  be  more  advantageoully  at¬ 
tacked,  and  therefore  lhould  have  their  out-works  made 
as  far  as  can  be  impregnable.  If  the  fituation  is  fuch, 
that  one  or  more  of  the  lides  of  the  circumfcribing  poly¬ 
gon  cannot  be  made  lefs  than  400  yards  or  more  ;  then 
fuch  lides  lhould  be  divided  into  parts  of  fome  number  off 
s  yards. 
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yard',  between  200  and  350,  as  many  as  its  length  will 
admit  of,  which  may  then  be  confidered  as  compofed  of 
fo  many  polygonal  (ides.  At  every  divifion,  projeft  fuch 
a  baftion  as  the  limits  will  admit,  taking  care  that  the 
faces  of  each  can  be  commanded  by  the  adjacent  flanks 
of  the  next  baftions. 

When  any  of  the  angles  become  too  acute  to  make  in 
that  place  a  whole  baftion,  the  angle  may  be  diminilhed 
only  on  one  fide,  making  there  a  half  baftion,  and  let  the 
other  fide  be  either  left  as  one  line,  or  make  two  or  three 
fmall  flanks  in  it,  in  the  nature  of  a  redan  ;  obferving  that 
the  whole  front  mud  be  commanded  by  the  flank  of  the 
next  baftion.  Or  fhould  the  angle  be  too  fmall  even  for 
a  half-baftion,  then  both  fides  may  be  fortified  in  the 
manner  of  redans,  and  commanded  from  the  flanks  of  the 
next  baftions;  but,  in  the  cafe,  of  thefe  acute  angles,  the 
angular  point  fttould  be  made  very  folid,  and  the  fides 
about  fuch  angle  fliorter  than  the  others. 

Should  the  polygon  have  one  or  more  entering  angles, 
which  cannot  be  avoided  when  that  angle  is  near  ninety 
degrees,  and  the  adjacent  fides  do  not  exceed  250  yards, 
thofe  fides,  with  the  afiiftance  of  the  flanks  of  the  next 
baftions,  will  very  well  defend  one  another,  and  alfo  the 
entering  angle:  but  fhould  the  angle  exceed  120  degrees, 
then  put  againft  that  angle  a  work  like  a  baftion,  if  it  can 
be  done  ;  or  if  there  is  not  room  for  the  projeftion  of  the 
flanked  angle,  make  but  one  face,  fo  as  that  it  may  be 
raked  from  one  of  the  adjacent  flanks,  in  cafe  it  fhould  be 
attacked  or  taken  by  an  enemy. 

To  render  what  has  been  dated  above  more  obvious, 
let  fig.  6,  in  the  Fortification  Plate  III.  reprefent  a  place 
irregularly  fortified  in  an  oval  figure.  Here  the  fides 
CD,  GH,  on  the  flat  parts,  are  ftronger  than  the  fides 
AB,  E  F,  on  the  narrow  parts,  fuppofing  all  the  exterior 
fides  equal,  and  the  place  equally  fortified.  When  the 
angles  BCD,  C  D  E,  of  the  polygon  are  very  great,  and 
the  befieger  comes  within  a  fmall  diftance  of  the  works, 
he  cannot  approach  nearer,  without  being  feen  in  front, 
except  by  a  diredt  flip,  with  traverfes ;  and  as  this  way  of 
approaching  prefents  but  a  fmall  front,  the  befieged,  who, 
have  a  much  larger,  may  oppofe  with  peculiar  advantage  1 
whereas,  if  the  angles  H  A  B,  ABC,  of  the  polygon,  are 
very  fmall,  the  befiegers  carry  their  approaches  to  the 
counterfcarp  itfelf,  and  have  always  a  larger  front  than 
the  befieged  ;  and,  as  the  befiegers. muft  extend  their  ap¬ 
proaches  to  three  fronts,  whether  they  are  fmall  or  large, 
the  work  of  the  approaches  before  the  front  B  C  DE  will 
be  to  the  work  before  the  front  HABC,  as  the  line  B  E 
is  to  the  line  HC,  nearly,  i.  e.  as  the  greater  axis  of  the 
oval  is  to  the  lefs;  and  therefore  the  front  CD,  on  the 
flat  fide,  is  ftronger  than  the  front  AB,  on  the  narrow  fide  ; 
confequently,  the  longer  CD  is,  fo  that  the  lines  of  de¬ 
fence  are  within  the  reach  of  mulket-fhot,  and  the  angles 
BCD,  C  DE,  are  the  fame,  the  ftronger  will  the  front 
be  ;  fince  the  works  become  more  l'pacious,  hold  more 
troops  to  defend  them,  and  the  befiegers  are  obliged  to 
extend  their  trenches  farther.  Moreover,  the  greater  the 
angles  of  the  polygon  BCD,  C  D  E,  are,  the  exterior 
iides  being  the  fame,  the  ftronger  will  be  the  front  CD  ; 
becaufe  the  length  of  the  line  BE  increafes,  and  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  befiegers  approaches  in  proportion  ;  and, 
therefore,  the  ftrength  of  a  fortification  increafes  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  and  length  of  its  fides  ;  fo  that  a 
dodecagon  is  ftronger  than  an  odtagon,  when  the  length 
of  their  fides  is  the  fame.  However,  as  it  is  found  diffi¬ 
cult  to  infcribe  a  polygon  in  an  ellipfe  or  oval,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  more  eafy  method  will  anfwer  the  purpofe.  Re¬ 
duce  the  fpot  of  ground  to  be  fortified  to  the  figure  ACEG, 
and  draw  BE,  AF,  parallel  to  each  other;  draw  CH, 
DG,  perpendicular  to  thefe  lines,  and  at  equal  diftance 
from  the,  points  B  and  E,  and  let  their  interval  be  equal 
to  that  of  the  lines  B  E  and  A  F  :  then,  draw  D  C,  G  H, 
parallel  to  A  F  and  B  E,  and  equally  diftant  from  them  ; 
and  from  their  interfeftions  C,  D,  G,  H,  with  D  G,  C  H, 
as  centers,  defcribe  arcs,  with  a  radius  equal  to  C  D,  or 
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G  H,  fo  as  to  interfeft  the  lines  A  F,  BE,  in  A.  B,  E,  F ; 
join  the  points  A,  B,  E,  F,  and  ABCDEFGH,  will  be 
an  oblong  odtagon,  having  one  half  fimilar  and  equal  to 
the  other  half.  If  a  hexagon  be  to  be  defcrihed,  inftead 
of  drawing  the  two  lines  C  H,  D  G,  one  will  be  fuffi- 
cient ;  in  a  decagon  there  muft  be  three,  and  four  in  a 
dodecagon.  If  the  fides  cannot  eafily  be  made  equal,  then 
the  fides  A  B,  E  F,  on  the  narrowed  part  of  the  polygon, 
fhould  be  the  longeft,  becaufe  it  is  the  weakeft.  But 
when  the  figure  cannot  in  any  refpect  be  made  regular, 
the  ftrength  of  each  fide  muft  be  eftimated  according  to 
the  works  a  befieger  is  obliged  to  make  in  the  attack,  and 
according  to  the  obftacles  he  meets  wdth  in  his  approaches, 

OF  MARINE  FORTIFICATION. 

This  department  of  military  architedhire  is  chiefly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  protection  and  defence  of  harbours  and  roads, 
and  for  the  fecurity  of  (hipping.  Harbours  may  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  into  two  kinds,  artificial,  and  natural.  Artifi¬ 
cial  harbours  are  fuch  inlets  of  the  coaft  as  are  rendered 
tenable  for  (hipping,  by  building  moles  or  piers  about  its 
entrance,  which  defend  the  (hips  within  from  attacks 
without.  When  the  moles  or  piers  can  be  brought  fo 
clofe  as  to  be  (hut  up  by  fluices  or  gates,  the  harbour  is 
then  called  a  baj'on  ;  though  the  inner  part  of  a  harbour, 
where  the  (hips  ride  in  (fill  water,  is  alfo  commonly  called 
a  bafon.  All  artificial  ports  are  eafily  fortified  by  bat¬ 
teries,  redoubts,  or  forts,  which  command  the  entrance 
into  the  harbour  ;  and  which  are  always  very  carefully 
projedted  in  the  regular  fortification  of  a  feaport  town. 

Natural  harbours  are  thofe  where  the  natural  figure  of 
the  land  forming  them,  is  fuch  as  contributes  to  the  fafety 
of  the  (hipping,  by  (heltering  the  veffiels  frpm  the  fury  of 
the  fea  ;  and  this  happens  in  various  ways  ;  as  by  a  ftioal 
lying  off  the  harbour’s  entrance,  which  breaks  the  waves, 
and  keeps  the  water  calm  within  ;  or  by  the  points  of 
land  which  form  the  harbour’s  mouth,  ftretching  tliern- 
felves  fo  far  into  the  fea,  and  coming  fo  near  each  other, 
that  the  (urges  are  broken  at  their  entrance  ;  or  by  a  nar¬ 
row  inlet  that  runs  into  the  land  for  a  confiderable  way, 
where  the  fhores  near  the  entrance  receive  the  (hock  of 
the  waves,  and  render  the  upper  parts  fmooth  and  (till  ; 
or  by  a  large  deep  bay,  where  iflands,  or  rocks,  contri¬ 
bute  to  render  a  part  fecure  for  the  riding  of  (hips  at  an¬ 
chor.  There  are  many  fituations  in  which  fhips  ufually 
anchor,  that  lie  open  to  the  fea,  and  yet  are  fafe  to  ride  in 
when  the  weather  is  calm,  or  when  particular  winds 
blow  ;  fuch  anchoring  places  are  called  roads.  All  thefe 
depots  for  (hipping  are  to  be  fortified  in  a  manner  con¬ 
formable  to  their  fituation  and  extent,  and  as  circum- 
ftances,  with  refpedt  to  their  fnores  and  bearings,  (hall 
feem  to  warrant,  as  the  moft  effectual  for  their  permanent 
defence.  When  a  town  lies  open  to  the  fea  upon  a  curved 
or  (Iraight  bold  (liore,  and  has  before  it  a  fufficient  depth 
of  water,  and  good  anchorage,  within  gun-(hot  of  the 
(liore,  it  may  be  well  defended  by  forts  erected  near 
the  water’s  edge,  on  each  fide  of  the  anchoring  place  ; 
fuch  forts,  however,  fo  contrived  as  to  have  two  or  three 
batteries,  one  higher  than  the  other,  furniftied  with  heavy 
cannon,  carrying  (hot  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
pounds;  thefe  will  awe  the  (hips  of  an  enemy,  and  in 
general  prevent  them  from  undertaking  any  thing  againft 
the  veflels  that  are  lying  in  the  road.  But,  to  defend  the 
town  itfelf,  there  (hould  be  a  rampart  or  wall,  well  flank¬ 
ed,  built  along  the  fhore,  and  carried  fo  near  to  the  water’s 
edge,  that  were  troops  to  land  under  the  cannon  of  a  fleet, 
they  might  not  find  ground  fufficient  to  entrench  upon. 

Forts  built  on  a  bold  (liore,  to  which  (hips  of  war  can 
approach  within  mu(ket-ftiot,  are  the  moft  eafily  taken, 
unlefs  proper  precautions  are  tiled.  For  as  the  batteries 
on  (liore  dre  feldom  raifed  much  above  the  water’s  level, 
in  order  to  be  more  certain  of  their  mark,  the  troops  polled 
at  the  guns  are  liable  to  be  commanded  by  the  marines 
quartered  in  the  elevated  parts  of  the  (hips.  This  may 
be  prevented,,  either  by  driving  fuccellive  rows  of  piles 

flaod. 
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fhod  with  iron  in  the  water  before  the  fort  ;  or  by  fixing 
along  the  battery  a  kind  of  fhed  made  with  planks  that 
are  mufket-proof,  and  covered  with  raw  hides  or  earth, 
that  they  may  not  be  let  on  fire  by  combuftibles  thrown 
from  the  fhips. 

When  a  harbour,  being  a  bay,  has  a  flioal  or  fmall 
ifland  lying  before  its  entrance,  it  may  be  fortified  by 
building  a  thong  fort  on  the  ifland,  in  a  place  where  it 
can  command  the  entrance  on  both  fides,  where  the  fize 
of  the  ifland  is  not  too  large  for  this  purpofe  ;  but  when 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  the  extent  of  the  ifland, 
are  fuch  that  one  fort  cannot  guard  the  entrance,  then  two 
or  more  forts  fhould  be  raifed  in  the  moft  commodious 
fituations  to  command  the  avenues  to  the  bay.  Arid  be- 
fides  the  forts  raifed  on  fuch  an  ifland  or  flioal,  there 
fhould  be  others  raifed  on  the  mod:  convenient  points  of 
land  forming  the  mouth  of  the  bay  ;  which  will  render 
the  defence  of  the  paflage  more  fecure  ;  as  is  the  cafe 
with  the  blockhoufe  or  battery  eredted  oppofite  the  Point 
at  the  entrance  into  Portfmouth  harbour  ;  of  Brownfea 
cafile,  at  the  entrance  by  the  Needles  near  the  weftern  ex- 
fremity  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight. 

As  there  may  be  feveral  fpots  or  points  proper  to  ereft 
fuch  defences  upon,  and  which  may  command  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour  in  the  manner  deferibed  above,  yet  it  is 
of  importance  to  know  which  will  have  the  moft  advan¬ 
tages,  and  feweft  difadvantages ;  for  both  circumftances 
are  to  be  duly  contemplated,  and  that  chofen  which  lias 
mod:  of  the  former,  and  feweft  of  the  latter.  Thus  the 
foil  fhould  be  the  firmed,  and  the  ground  of  a  height 
fufficient  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  tides  and  floods,  and 
not  much  higher  than  is  barely  neceflary  to  avoid  thofe 
■inconveniences  ;  for  the  cannon  are  more  readily  brought 
to  point-blank  (hot,  and  thus  infure  deciflve  execution, 
when  near  the  water’s  level.  The  place  fhould  be  diffi¬ 
cult  for  an  enemy  to  land  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  and  if 
landed,  where  they  may  be  moft  impeded  in  their  march 
to  the  fort — where  fuccours  may  eafily  approach — where 
the  troops  on  duty  may  without  much  trouble  obtain  the 
necelfaries  of  life — and  where  there  are  the  feweft  noxious 
exhalations,  to  render  it  unhealthy  within. 

It  may  frequently  happen,  that  in  fuch  fituations  the 
paffiige  between  the  ifland  and  main  is  rather  too  wide 
for  cannon  to  command  acrofs ;  therefore,  if  the  place  is 
of  fufficient  importance,  there  may  be  many  ways  con¬ 
trived  to  remedy  this  defect,  when  it  is  poffible  to  be 
avoided.  The  beft  are  thofe  which  oblige  (hipping  to 
keep  in  one  regular  tra£t  or  channel  ;  and  when  this  can 
i>e  accompliflied,  either  by  finking  old  (hipping,  running 
out  moles,  or  contriving  to  form  land-banks  or  flioals,  or 
by  any  other  means  that  the  fituation  of  the  place  can  fur- 
nifit,  it  fhould  always  be  done.  Forts  alfo  or  batteries 
may  be  advanced  fo  far  into  the  water,  as  to  command 
the  channel  ;  as  is  the  cafe,  at  high  water,  with  Calfliot 
caftle,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Southampton  water,  on  the 
eaftern  extremity  of  the  New  Foreft.  But  where  the 
paffiage  cannot  be  reduced  to  lefsthan  two  channels,  then 
a  fort  fhould  be  eredted,  if  poffible,  between  them. 

When  the  harbour  is  in  a  bay,  and  the  points  which 
form  the  entrance  ftretch  into  the  fea,  and  approach  one 
another  within  cannon- (hot,  it  fhould  be  fortified  by 
building  on  both  (ides  of  its  entrance  one  or  more  forts  ; 
and  if  it  is  poffible,  a  fort  fhould  alfo  be  built  within  the 
harbour’s  mouth,  in  fuch  a  (ituation,  that  its  cannon  can 
rake  the  (hipping  fore  and  aft  as  they  come  in  ;  and  this 
would  be  a  noble  referve,  fhould  an  enemy’s  fleet  force 
their  way  between  the  forts  which  command  the  entrance. 
If  there  is  no  proper  fpot  for  f'ucli  a  fort,  let  others  be 
erected  on  the  moft  convenient  points,  that  command  the 
turning  to  the  right  and  left  within  the  month  of  the 
bay  ;  for  by  tliefe  meafures  an  enemy  will  be  obliged  to 
endure  a  running  fire,  which,  if  the  forts  be  well  con- 
ftiudted,  be  will  fcarcely  be  able  to  fuftain. 

When  a  harbour  is  formed  by  a  duller  of  iflands,  it  is 
eafily  fortified,  particularly  when  the  channel  between 
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the  iflands  is  not- too  wide  for  the  command  of  cannon 
from  one  or  both  fhores,  the  directions  how  to  place  the 
forts  in  the  foregoing  cafes  being  alike  applicable  to  this. 
And  in  places  where  the  channel  is  more  than  cannon-fhot 
from  either  fliore,  the  (hipping  that  can  ride  there  muft 
depend  upon  the  batteriesafhore,  as  in  the  firft  cafe,  when 
the  fliore  is  bold  enough  for  the  (hips  to  run  under  the 
cannon. 

When  the  harbour  lies  in  an  inlet  or  river  fome  miles 
above  its  mouth,  and  the  paffage  to  the  port  lies  ftraight, 
and  can  be  commanded  from  tide  to  fide,  a  fort  built  at 
each  point  of  the  entrance,  and  two  others  between  them 
and  the  harbour,  but  not  oppofite  to  one  another,  unlefs 
the  width  of  the  channel  requires  it,  will,  in  moft  cafes, 
be  a  proper  fecurity  to  the  (hipping  in  fuch  a  harbour. 
When  the  channel  or  river  is  winding,  the  forts  fhould  be 
built  where  they  can  command  a  reach  at  leaft  ;  or  be  fo 
placed  at  the  bends,  as  to  command  two  adjacent  reaches  ; 
for  as  vefiels  muft  tack  near  the  forts  fo  placed,  they  will 
at  thofe  times  be  more  under  the  command  of  the  bat¬ 
teries,  than  they  would  be  when  palling  them  on  a  diredt 
courfe. 

It  is  not  always  neceflary,  or  even  convenient,  to  make 
tliefe  forts  on  figures  perfedtly  regular;  for  the  fituation 
may  require  fome  of  its  fides  to  be  fliorter  than  others  : 
neither  is  it  neceflary  that  the  figures  fhould  be  fortified 
with  baftions,  or  half-bafiions,  at  the  angles;  for  there 
are  many  cafes,  in  which  it  will  anfwer  the  purpofe 
equally  well,  or  even  better,  to  make  a  baftion  on  the  fide 
of  a  figure  toward  the  middle;  but  then  the  faces  of  the 
baftion  fhould  be  fo  conftrudied,  that  they  may  be  raked 
from  the  extremities  of  that  fide,  by  a  defence  of  at  leaft 
ten  or  twelve  yards. 

If  the  place  on  which  the  fort  is  to  be  built  is  furround- 
ed  with  water,  forming  a  channel  on  both  fides,  the  figure 
is  to  be  difpofed  fo  as  to  have  one  or  two  of  its  fronts 
turned  toward  each  channel,  by  which  means  the  batteries 
in  the  flanks  will  fcour  both  up  and  down  the  ftream, 
while  thofe  in  the  faces  and  curtains  command  the  paf¬ 
fage  diredtly  before  them.  That  part  to  feaward  may 
either  have  a  front  extended  along  it,  or  have  one  of  the 
points  of  the  figure  directed  that  way,  according  as  it  may 
be  judged  moft  convenient:  and  if  before  tliefe  fronts 
there  be  any  place  at  which  an  enemy  can  land,  then  one 
or  more  batteries  fhould  be  fo  formed,  that  their  guns 
may  be  brought  to  bear  on  fuch  landing  place;  and  if 
this  be  not  fufficient,  a  fmall  outwork  fhould  be  built 
near  the  fpot,  to  make  the  landing  more  difficult  and  dan¬ 
gerous  ;  and  on  this  account  the  fort  fhould  be  furtfifhed 
with  a  ditch,  covered-way,  and  glacis  ;  but  the  part  next 
the  harbour  will  be  fufficiently  lecured  by  a  line  thrown 
up,  and  properly  flanked.  Should  the  fituation  be  on  a 
rock,  where  there  is  no  danger  of  an  enemy’s  landing,  a 
ftrong  line,  capable  of  covering  the  troops  and  cannon, 
w  ill  luffice.  If  there  be  only  a  channel  on  one  fide  fit  for 
(hipping  to  pafs  through,  that  fide  fhould  be  fortified  as 
in  the  former  cafe  ;  and  left  the  enemy’s  boats  fhould  get 
through  on  the  oppofite  fide,  it  fhould  alfo  be  put  in  a 
(late  of  defence  :  but  here  a  (light  redan,  furnifhed  with 
a  few  pieces  of  fmall  cannon,  may  be  found  a  fufficient 
defence. 

When  a  fort  is  built  on  a  point  of  the  main,  the  kind  of 
difpofition  ufed  in  the  foregoing  cafe,  next  to  the  chan¬ 
nel,  will  alfo  obtain  in  this :  but  it  is  neceflary  to  take 
proper  care  of  the  land  fide,  which  in  this  cafe  is  more 
liable  to  be  attacked  than  in  the  former.  In  the  fortify¬ 
ing  of  the  land  fide,  the  works  lliould  be  proportioned  to 
the  ftrength  of  the  enemy  that  may  probably  appear  be¬ 
fore  it.  For  there  are  many  places  where  there  is  no  like¬ 
lihood  of  ever  feeing  an  enemy  with  a  (Ironger  force  than 
can  be  exerted  by  a  fleet  of  three  or  four  (hips  of  war; 
and  as  thefe  cannot  be  furniftied  fufficiently  for  under¬ 
taking  a  regular  land-fiege,  a  well-flanked  line,  with  a 
ditch,  if  properly  defended,  will  fecure  the  place  againft 
the  attacks  of  Tailors  or  marines  unprovided  with  artil- 
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lery  :  or  fliould  a  few  pieces  be  brought  againd  the 
place,  their  paffage  to  it  would  be  very  precarious,  unlefs 
they  can  be  brought  near  enough  to  a£t  under  cover  ;  and 
to  leave  fuch  a  cover  would  be  an  unpardonable  over¬ 
fight  in  thole  who  had  the  care  of  condrmSting  the  fort. 
But  when  the  importance  of  a  place  may  bring  before  it 
a  large  fleet,  and  a  land  army  properly  appointed,  then 
the  fortifications  fliould  be  calculated  to  meet  the  danger. 

When  marfhal  Vauban  fortified  near  rivers,  he  made 
always  the  exterior  fide  of  the  fortification,  near  the  water, 
much  longer  than  any  of  the  others.  Tiiere  feem  many 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  lengthening  that  fide  ; 
for  if  the  river  is  pretty  deep  fo  as  not  to  be  fordable,  that 
fide  is  not  liable  to  be  attacked;  and  by  increafing  its 
length,  the  capacity  of  the  place  increafes  much  more  in 
proportion  to  the  expence,  than  if  more  fides  were  made  ; 
the  centre  of  the  place  will  be  likewife  nearer  the  river, 
which  makes  it  more  convenient  for  all  the  purpofes  both 
of  peace  and  war.  To  il  hi  (Irate  this,  we  have  given  the 
plan  of  Hunninghen  in  the  Fortification  Plate  111.  fig.  7, 
the  works  of  which  were  condru&ed  to  favour  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  for  which  reafon  he  made 
it  only  a  pentagon.  The  fide  A  B,  next  to  the  river,  is 
£00  toifes,  and  each  of  the  others  only  180.  About  the 
fpace  abc,  which  lies  before  the  front  of  the  work  AB, 
is  a  (tone  wall;  and  the  paffages  xx,  are  (hut  up  with 
fluices,  to  retain  the  water  in  the  ditches  in  dry  feafons  ; 
and  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  deflroying  the  fluice  near 
the  point  c,  whereby  the  water  would  run  out  and  leave 
the  ditches  dry,  the  redoubt y  is'eredted  on  a  contiguous 
fmall  ifland,  in  order  to  cover-  that  fluice  ;  without  which 
precaution  the  place  might  be  infulted  from  the  river  fide, 
where  the  water  is  (hallow  in  dry  feafons. — The  crown- 
work  K,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river,  w’as  built  to  co¬ 
ver  the  bridge;  but  as  this  work  cannot  be  well  defended 
acrofs  the  river,  the  hornwork  II  was  made  to  fupport 
the  other. 

To  project  this  plan,  having  infcribed  the  two  Tides  GE, 
GF,  ina  circle,  draw  the  diameter  CD,  fo  as  to  be  equal¬ 
ly  diflant  from  the  line  joining  ,  the  points  EF  that  is  pa¬ 
rallel  to  it.  On  this  diameter  fet  off  one  hundred  toifes 
on  each  fide  of  the  centre  ;  from  thefe  points  draw  two 
indefinite  perpendiculars  fo  the  diameter;  then  if  from 
the  points  E  F,  as  centres,  two  arcs  are  defended  with  a 
radius  of  180  toifes,  their  interfeClions  A  and  B,  with  the 
faid  perpendiculars,  will  determine  the  long  fide  AB, 
as  likewife  tlie  other  two  FB  and  EA.  In  like  manner 
may  be  found  the  long  or  fliort  fide  of  any  polygon  what- 
foever. — The  profile  is  projected  at  fig.  8,  in  the  fame  en¬ 
graving,  conftrufted'  upon  Vauban’s  Tcale  of  thirty  feet 
to  an  inch  :  a,  the  interior  rampart ;  b,  the  banquette ;  c, 
the  parapet ;  d,  the  fofle.br  moat;  e,  the  covered  way  ;  f, 
the  exterior  'rampart';  g,  the  banquette  ;  h ,  the  parapet 
defending  the  outwork. 

1  OF- FIELD  FORTIFICATION. 

This  branch  of  military  fcience  is  chiefly  adapted  to 
the  progrefs  of  an  army  in  its  various  marches  and  move¬ 
ments  throughout  a  campaign,  by  providing,  on  the  one 
hand,  for  its  fecurity  and  defence  while  encamped  in  the 
field;  and  on  the  other,  by  teaching  the  art  of  making  re¬ 
gular  approaches,  and  of  throwing  up  the  mod  effectual 
works,  while  conducting  the  arduous  bufinefs  of  a  fiege. 
It  alfo  teaches  the  method  of  putting  a  diflritb  into  the 
bed  poflure  of  defence,  whether  in  an  enemy’s  country, 
or  in  cafe  of  an  i  n  v  a  (To  n  at  home,  by  fortifying  the  woods 
and  heights,  fecuring’  flie  flanks  and  hollow  ways,  throw¬ 
ing  up  temporary  redoubts  and  other  fimilar  works,  or 
lines  to  defend  a  pafs,  or  the  fords  of  rivers  ;  it  points  out 
likewife  the  (land  that  might  be  made  in  churches,  caflles, 
villages,  &c.  by  the  aid  of  intrenchments  ;  fo  that  an  ene¬ 
my  fliould  be  compelled  to  bring  forward  a  much  fuperior 
force  to  overcome  thefe  fucceffive  obflacles ;  that  by  a 
wade  of  men  and  time,  and  a  paucity  of  provifions.  he 
Yol.VII.  No. 453. 
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might  finally  be  obliged  to  retreat,  while  the  army  adding 
upon  the  defenfive  might  Fall  upon  his  rear,  and  occafion 
him  to  retire  with  very  confiderable  lofs,  though  with¬ 
out  once  coming  to  decifive  aftion. 

Field  Fortification  likewife  embraces  a  knowledge  of 
projecting  all  kinds  of  defenfive  and  offenfive  works,  and 
the  method  of  tracing  them  ;  whence  an  intimate  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  principles  of  fortification  in  general,  be¬ 
comes  highly  expedient  for  all  officers  in  the  army,  who 
know  not  the  hour  in  which  they  might  be  called  upon 
to  attack  or  defend  pods  of  the  highefl  importance,  and 
in  which  their  fuccefs  might  depend  as  much  on  their 
(kill  and  taCtical  knowledge,  as  on  their  intrepidity  and 
perfonal-  courage.  This  part  alfo  comprifes  the  art  of 
(inking  fougaj/es  or  mines,;  of  planting  ambufeades  ;  of 
drengthening  and  fupporting  an  army  by  judicious  de¬ 
fences  in  the  field  of  battle  ;  and  of  covering  and  fecuring 
its- retreat,  when  needful,  from  the  liady  affaults  of  a  fu¬ 
perior  force.  But  as  the  whole  of  thefe  objects,  fave 
that  of  conflrudling  the  defenfive  works,  as  taught  under 
the  head  of  regular  fortification,  form  one  of  the  mod 
eflential  branchesof  Military  Tactics,  we  mud  beg  to 
refer  the  reader  to  that  article. 

FOR'TIFIER,  f.  One  who  ereCts  works  for  defence. 
— The  fortifier  of  Pendennis  made  his  advantage  of  the 
commodity  offered  by  the  ground.  Carezv. — One  who  fup- 
ports  or  fecures ;  one  who  upholds. — He  was  led  forth 
by  many  armed  men,  who  often  had  been  the  fortifiers  of 
wickednefs,  to  the  place  of  execution.  Sidney. 

To  FOR'TIFY,  v.  a.  [ fortifier ,  Fr.]  To  drengthen 
again d  attacks  by  walls  or  works. — He  fortified  the  city 
againd  befieging.  Ecclcfi  1.  4. — To  confirm  ;  to  encourage. 
— To  fortify  the  former  opinions,  Todatus  adds,  that  thofe 
which  dwell  near  the  falls  of  water  are  deaf  from  their 
infancy;  but  this  I  hold  as  feigned.  Raleigh. — To  fix;  to 
edablifh  in  refolution. — A  young  man,  before  he  leaves 
the  (belter  of  his  father’s  houfe,  fliould  be  fortified  with 
refolution  to  fecure  his  virtue.  Locke. 

But  in-born  worth,  that  fortune  can  controul, 

New-dning  and  differ  bent  her  fofter  foul: 

The  heroine  aflum’d  the  woman’s  place, 

Confirm’d  her  mind,  and  fortify' d  her  face.  Dry  den. 

To  FOR'TIFY,  v.n.  To  raife  ftrong  places : 

Thou  us  irnpower’d 
To  fortify  thus  far  and  overlay 

With  this  portentous  bridge  the  dark  abyfs,  Milton. 

FORTIGUER'RA  (Nicholas),  an  Italian  poet  and 
ecclefiadic,  born  in  1674,  and  delcended  from  an  ancient 
family  of  that  name  at  Pidoia.  He  arrived  at  the  prelacy 
under  Clement  XT.  and  his  houfe  at  Rome  was  the  refort 
of  all  the  didinguifned  men  of  letters  in  that  capital.  He 
had  great  expectations  of  a  cardinal’s  hat  from  Clement 
XII.  but  the  pontiff  delayed  his  .promotion  fo  long,  that 
Fortiguerra  fell  into  a  lingering  difeafe  through  vexation, 
which  carried  him  oft’  in  1735,  at  the  age  of  fixty-one. 
He  is  principally  known  by  his  burlefque  poem  entitled 
RicciardettOy  which  was  .written  on  the  following  occafion  : 
Being  prefent  at  a  debate  concerning  the  relative  fupe- 
riority  of  Ariodo  and  Taflo,  Fortiguerra  fupported  that 
of  the  latter  poet;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  eafe  with  which 
a  perfon  of  moderate  imagination  might  imitate  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Ariodo,  he  undertook  to  compofe  the  piece  in 
quedion,  which  he  finifhed  in  a  fliort  time.  It  was  fird 
publifhed  in  1738,  4to,  and  fince  at  Paris,  1768,  3  vols. 
i2mo.  Fortiguerra  alfo  wrote  a  tranflation  in  verfe  of  the 
comedies  of  Terence,  printed  at  Urbino  in  17  36,  with  the 
Latin  text. 

FOR'TILAGE, /.  A  little  fort;  a  blockhoufe— In 
all  draights  and  narrow  paffages  there  fliould  be  fome 
little  fortilage ,  or  wooden  caftle,  fet  which  would  keep 
and  command  the  Araight.  Sfienfer. 

FORTIL'ITY,  f.  in  old  dauites,  a  fortified  place;  a 
cadle ;  a  bulwark. 

7  QL.  FOR'TIN, 
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FOR'TIN,  f.  [French.]  A  little  fort  raifed  to  defend 
a  camp,  particularly  in  a  fiege.  Hanmer. 

Thou  haft  talk’d 

Of  palifadoes,  fortius ,  parapets.  Skakefpeare . 

FOR'TITUDE,  f  [  fortitudo ,  Lat.]  Courage;  bra¬ 
very;  magnanimity  ;  greatnefs  of  mind;  power  of  ailing 
or  (offering  well. — Fortitude  is  the  guard  and  fupport  of 
the  other  virtues  ;  and  without  courage  a  man  will  fcarce 
keep  fteady  to  his  duty,  and  fill  up  the  character  of  a 
truly  worthy  man.  Locke. 

The  king-becoming  graces, 

Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude.  Shakefpeare. 

The  better  fortitude 

Of  patience,  and  heroic  martyrdom.  Milton. 

Fortitude  takes  different  names,  according  as  it  ails 
in  oppofition  to  different  forts  of  evil.  With  refpeft  to 
danger  in  general,  fortitude  may  be  termed  intrepidity  ; 
with  refpeci  to  the  dangers  of  war,  valour ;  with  refpedi 
to  pain  of  body  or  diftrefs  of  mind,  patience ;  with  refpect 
to  labour,  aSivity,  with  refpeit  to  injury,  forbearance ; 
with  refpeit  to  our  condition  in  general,  magnanimity. 
Hence  fortitude  gives  dignity  of  charaiter  to  both  lexes  ; 
but  courage  is  not  fo  fuitable  to  females:  for  in  women, 
on  ordinary  occafions  of  danger,  a  certain  degree  of  timi¬ 
dity  is  not  unfeemly,  becaufe  it  betokens  gentlenefs  of 
mind.  Yet  from  thofe  of  very  high  rank,  from  a  queen 
or  an  emprefs,  courage  in  emergencies  of  great  public 
danger  would  be  expeited,  and  the  want  of  it  blamed  ; 
we  are  then  to  overlook  the  fex,  and  confider  the  duties 
oftheftation.  In  general,  however,  mafeuline  boldnefs 
is  highly  incompatible  with  female  delicacy.  The  wo¬ 
man  warriors  of  antiquity,  Camilla,  Thaleftris,  and  the 
whole  community  of  Amazons,  were  unamiable  and  un¬ 
feeling  creatures. 

The  motives  to  fortitude  are  many  and  powerful.  This 
virtue  tends  greatly  to  the  happinefs  of  the  individual, 
by  giving  compofure  and  prefence  of  mind,  and  keeping 
the  other  paflions  in  due  fubordination.  To  public  good 
it  is  effential  ;  for  without  it,  the  independence  and  li¬ 
berty  of  nations  would  be  impoftible.  It  gives  to  a  cha¬ 
racter  that  elevation  which  poets,  orators,  and  hiftoriuns, 
have  in  all  ages  vied  with  one  another  to  celebrate. 
Nothing  fo  effectually  infpires  it  as  rational  piety;  the 
fear  of  God  is  the  belt  fecurity  againft  every  other  fear. 
A  true  eftimate.of  human  life;  its  (liortnefs  and  uncer¬ 
tainty;  the  numberlefs  evils  and  temptations  to  which  by 
a  long  continuance  in  this  world  we  mu  ft  unavoidably  be 
expofed  :  ought  by  no  means  to  difeourage  or  to  throw 
any  gloom  on  our  future  profpeCts  :  they  (hould  teach  us, 
that  many  things  are  more  formidable  than  death.  ;  and 
that  nothing  is  loft,  but  much  gained,  when,  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Providence,  a  weil-fpent  life  is  brought  to 
an  honourable  conclufion. 

Fortitude,  in  fculpture  and  painting,  is  often  repre- 
fented  by  the  goddefs  Pallas  embracing  a  pillar.  Chrijlian 
Fortitude  is  reprefented  by  a  virgin  in  the  habit  of  an  Ama¬ 
zon,  with  an  helmet  on  her  head,  eagles  wings  on  her 
ftioulders,  having  in  one  hand  a  buckler  upon  which  was 
the  lign  of  the  crofs,  and  in  the  other  the.banner  of  Con- 
ftjntine  ;  confident  with  thofe  mod  beautiful  lines  in  the 
Table  of  Cebes  : 

See  knowledge  grafping  a  refulgent  ftar; 

See' fortitude  in  panoply  of  war. 

FORT'LET, /.  from  fort.  ]  A  little  fort. 

FORT'NIGHT,  f.  [contracted  from  fourteen  nights , 
peopjietvne  nijlvc,  Sax.  It  was  the  cuftom  of  the  an¬ 
cient  northern  nations  to  count  time  by  nights  ;  thus  we 
fay,  this  day  f even-night. .  So  Tacitus,  Non  dierum  numeruni, 
ut  nos,  fed  noElium  computant. ]  The  fpac.e  of  two  weeks. — 
About  a  forgklnight  before  I  had  finifhed  it,  his  majefty’s 
declaration  for  liberty  of  confidence  came  abroad.  Dryden. 
— He  often  had  it  in  his  head  ;  but  never,  with  much  ap- 
preheufion,  ’till  about  a forghtnight  before.  Swift, 
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FORTO'RE,  a  river  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples,  which  runs  into  the  Adriatic,  about  two  miles  eaft 
from  Civita  a  Mare,  in  the  province  of  Capitanata. 

FOR'TRESS, /.  [ fortereJJey  Fr.]  A  ftrong  hold;  a  for¬ 
tified  place;  a  fort;  a.  cattle  of  defence.  See  Fort. — ■ 
Breaking  forth  like  a  hidden  temped,  lie  over- ran  all, 
breaking  down  all  the  holds  and  fortreffes.  Spenfer. 

The  trump  of  death  founds  in  their  hearing  flu  ill  ; 

Their  weapon,  faith  ;  their fortrefs  was  the  grave.  Fairfax. 

God  is  our  fortrefs,  in  whofe  conqu’ring  name 

Let  us  refolve  to  fcale  their  flinty  bulwarks.  Henry  V. 

FORTRO'SE,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  t lie  county  of 
Rofs,  near  the  Frith  of  Murray,  which  is  here  only  a 
mile  broad  :  fix  miles  fduth-weft  of  Cromarty  and  ten 
north-eaft  of  Invernefs. 

FORTUITOUS,  adj.  [ fortuit ,  Fr .  fortujtus,  Lat.]  Ac¬ 
cidental ;  cafual ;  happening  by  chance  : 

If  cafual  concourfe  did  the  world  compofe, 

And  things  and  acts  fortuitous  arofe, 

Then  any  thing  might  come  from  any  thing; 

For  how  from  chance  can  conftant  order  fpring.  Blackmore „ 

FORTUITOUSLY,  adv.  Accidentally;  cafually;  by 
chance. — It  is  partly  evaporated  into  air,  and  partly  di¬ 
luted  into  water,  and  jortuiioufy  (hared  between  all  the 
elements.  Rogers. 

FORTUITOUSNESS,  f.  Accident;  chance;  hit. 

FORTU'NA,  in  mythology,  Fortune,  a  powerful 
deity  among  the  ancients,  daughter  of  Oceanus  according 
to  Homer,  or  one  of  the  Parcae  according  to  Pindar.  She 
was  the  goddefs  of  fortune,  and  from  her  hand  were  de¬ 
rived  tidies  and  poverty,  pleafuresand  misfortunes,  b  1  ef¬ 
fing  s  and  pains.  She  was  vvorftiipped  in  different  parts  of 
Greece,  and  in  Achaia  her  (lame  held  the  horn  of  plenty 
in  one  hand,  and  had  a  winged  Cupid  at  its  feet.  In 
Boeotia  (he  had  a  ftatue  which'  reprefented'  her  as  holding 
Plutus  the  god  of  riches  in  her  arms,  to  intimate  that 
fortune  is  the  fourcc  whence  wealth  and  honours  flow. 
Bupalus  was  the  fil'd  who  made  a  ftatue  of  Fortune  for 
the  people  of  Smyrna;  and  he  reprefented  her  with  the 
polar  ftar  upon  her  head,  and  the  horn  of  plenty  in  her 
hand.  The  Romans  pajd'particular  attention  to  the  god¬ 
defs,  of  Fortune,  and  'liad  no  lefs  than  eight  different 
temples  ereCted  to  her'  ’honour  in  thdir  city.  Ttillus 
Hoftilitis  was  the  firft  who  built  her  a  temple,  and  from 
that  circumftance  it  is  eulily  known  when  h?r-worfliip 
was  firft  introduced  among  the  Romans.  Her  nioft  famous 
temple  in  Italy  was  at  Antium,  in  Lafium,  where  pre- 
fents  and  offerings  were  regularly  fent  from  every  part  of 
the' country.  Fortune  has  bGeii  called  Pherepolis,  the 
proteltrefs  of  cities,  Acrea  from  her  temple  at  Corinth 
on aneminence,  axgvf.  Sire  was  called  Preneftine  at  Prse- 
nefte  in  Italy,  where  (he  had  alfo  a  temple.  Befides  (he 
was  worfhipped  among  the  Romans  under  different'  names, 
fuch  as  Female  fortune,  Virile  fortune,  Equeftrian,  Peace¬ 
ful,  Virgin,  See.  On  the  firft  of  April,  which  was  con- 
fecrated  to  Venus  among  the  Romans,  the  Italian  widows 
and  marriageable  virgins  affembled  in  the  temple  of  Virile 
fortune,  and  after  burning  incenfe  and  offering  their  gar¬ 
ments,  they  intreated  the  goddefs  to  hide  from  tiie  eyes 
of  their  hu (bands  whatever  defeCts  there  might  be  on 
their  bodies.  The  goddefs  of  Fortune  is  reprefented  on 
ancient  monuments  with  a  horn  of  plenty,  and  fometimes 
two,  in  her  hands.  She  is  blind-folded,  and  generally 
holds  a  wheel  in  her  hand  as  an  emblem  of  her  incon- 
ftancy.  Sometimes  die  appears  with  wings,  and  treads 
upon  the  prow  of  a  (hip,  and  holds  a  rudder  in  her  hands. 

FORTUNA'TiE  IN'SULvE,  in  ancient  geography, 
ifiands  at  the  weft  of  Mauritania  in  the  Atlantic  fea. 
They  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  Canary  ifies  of  the  moderns, 
thought  to  be  only  two  in  number,  at  a  little  diftance  one 
from  the  other,  and  10,000  ftadia  from  the  (bores. of  Libya. 
They  were  reprefented  as  the  feats  of  the  bleffed,  where 
the  fouls  of  the  virtuous  were  placed  after  death.  The 
air  was  wholefome  and  temperate,  the  earth  produced  an 
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immenfe  number,  of  various  fruits  without  the  labours  of 
men.  When  they  had  been  defcribed  to  Sertorius  in  the 
mod  enchanting  colours,  that  celebrated  general  expreffed 
a  with  to  retire  thither,  and  to  remove  himfelf  from  the 
noife  of  the  world  and  the  dangers  of  war.  Straio. 

FOR'TUNATE,  ffortunatvs,  Lat.]  Lucky;  hap¬ 
py  ;  (uccefsful ;  rrot  fubjeft  to  mifcarriage.  Ufed  of  per. 
ions  or  actions. — 1  am  moft  fortunate  thus  accidentally  to 
encounter  you .  Shakefpeare . 

No,  there  is  a  necefiity  in  fate 

Why  (till  the  brave  bold  man  is  fortunate ; 

He  keeps  his  object  ever  full  in  fight, 

And  that  affurunce  holds  him  firm  and  right: 

True,  ’tis  a  narrow  path  that  leads  to  bli Is,  f 

But  right  before  there  is  no  precipice  ;  J- 

Fear  makes  them  look  afide,  and  fo  their  footing  mifs.  J 

Dry  den. 

FOR'TUN  AT  E  LY,  ado.  Happily ;  fuccefsfully: 
Bright  Eliza  rul’d  Britannia’s  (late, 

And  boldly  wife,  and  fortunately  great.  Prior. 

FOR'TUNATENESS,  f.  Happinefs;  good  luck;  fuc- 
cefs. — O  me,  faid  fhe,  whofe  greateft  fortunatenefs  is  more 
unfortunate  than  my  fider’sgreated  unfortunatenefs. Stagey. 
FORTUNA'T US,  a  man’s  name. 

FOR'TUNE,/.  \_fortuna,  hat.  fortune,  Fr.]  The  power 
fuppofed  to  distribute  the  lots  of  life  according  to  her 
own  humour.  See  the  preceding  article  Fortuna. — 
Though  piety  and  virtue  cannot  always  fecure  us  from 
the  affliftive  vicifiitudes  of  fortune,  they  alone  can  afford 
fupport  under  them  ;  and  in  the  fame  manner,  when  the 
change  is  profperous,  they  only  can  render  fuch  fuccefs  a 
bl effing,  Bicknell. 

Fortune,  that  arrant  whore, 

Ne’er  turns  the  key  to  the  poor.  Shakefpeare. 

The  good  or  ill  that  befalls  man. — The  adequate  mean¬ 
ing  ot  chance,  as  didinguilhed  from  fortune,  in  that  the 
latter  is  underdood  to  befal  only  rational  agents,  but 
chance  to  be  among  inanimate  bodies.  Bentley. 

Rejoice,  faid  he,  to-day; 

In  you  the  fortune  of  Great  Britain  lies: 

Among  fo  brave  a  people  you  are  they 
Whom  heav’n  has  chofe  to  fight  for  fuch  a  prize.  Dryden. 

The  chance  of  life  ;  means  of  living. — His  father  dying, 
be  was  driven  to  London  to  feek  his  fortune.  Swift. —  Suc- 
cefs,  good  or  bad  ;  event. — This  terrefirial  globe  has  been 
furreunded  by  the  fortune  and  boldnefs  of  many  naviga¬ 
tors.  Temple, 

No,  he  fh all  eat,  and  die  with  me,  or  live ; 

Our  equal  crimes  (hall  equal  fortune  give.  Dryden. 

Eflate  ;  pofTefiions. — He  was  younger  fon  to  a  gentleman 
of  a  good  birth,  but  fmall  fortune.  Swift. 

The  fate  which  governs  poets,  thought  it  fit 
He  fliould  not  raife  his  fortunes  by  his  wit.  Dryden. 
The  portion  of  a  man  or  woman  :  generally  of  a  woman. — 
Thejfi>r<««e-hunters  have  already  caff  their  eyes  upon  her, 
and  take  care  to  plant  themfelves  in  her  view.  Spectator. 
When  mifs  delights  in  her  fpinnet, 

A  fidler  may  a  fortune  get.  Swift. 

Futurity  ;  future  events  : 

You  who  men’s  fortunes  in  their  faces  read, 

To  find  out  mine,  look  not,  alas,  on  me  : 

But  mark  her  face,  and  all  tire  features  heed; 

For  only  there  is  writ  my  :  ediny.  Cowley. 

“  Fortune  favours  fools.” — The  Latins  fay,  Fortuna 
favet  fatuis.  The  Spainiurds,  Al  embre  ojado  la  fortuna  de  da 
lamano.  This  proverb,  by  offering  to.otir  contemplation 
the. manifold  caprices  of  fortune,  is  meant  to  (Emulate  to 
a  drift  attention  to  the  next : 

41  When  Fortune  knocks,  be  fure  to  open  the  door.” 
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• — That  is,  let  no.favourable  opportunitv  flip*  of  better¬ 
ing  or  improving  our  affairs,  for  fear  it  Ihould  never  oc¬ 
cur  again. 

To  FOR'TUNE,  v.  n.  To  befal ;  to  fall  out ;  to  happen  ; 
to  eonte  cafually  to  pafs. — It  fortuned,  the  fame  night,  that 
a  Chriftian,  ferving  a  Turk  in  the  camp,  fecretly  gave  the 
watchmen  warning,  fiiolles. 

It  fortuned,  as  fair  it  then  befel 
Behind  his  back,  unweeting,  where  he  flood, 

Of  ancient  time  ihera-was  a  fpringing  well, 

From  which  faff  trickled  forth  a  diver  Hood.  Spenfer. 

FOR'TUNE  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  fouth  coad  of  New- 
foundland.  This  extenfive  bay  is  interfperfed  with  feve, 
ral  fmall  idands,  and  wiihin  it  are  many  leffer  bays: 
twenty  miles  north-wed  of  Placentia  bar*» 

FOR'TUNE-BOOK,  f  A  book  tombed  to  know 
fortune  or  future" events  : 

Thou  know’d  a  face,  in  whofe  each  lock 
Beauty  lays  ope  love’s  fortune. booh  ; 

On  whofe  fair  revolutions  wait, 

The  obfequious  motions  of  love’s  fate.  Crafmio , 

FOR'TUNED,  adj.  Supplied  by  fortune  : 

Not  th’  imperious  (hew 
Of  the  full  fortuned  Caefar  ever  (hall 
Be  brook’d  with  me.  Shakefpeare. 

FOR'TUNE-HUNT'ER,/'.  A  man  whofe  employment 
is  to  enquire  after  women  with  great  portions,  to  enrich 
himfelf  by  marrying  them. — We  mud,  however,  didin- 
guilh  between  fortune-hunters  and  fortune-dealers.  Spe&ator. 

FOR'TUNE  I'SLAND,  or  Good  Fortune  Island, 
a  fmall  iftand  in  the  Indian  Sea,  near  the  fouth-wed  of 
the  idand  of  Sumatra.  Lat.  i.  35.  S.  Ion.  90.  25.  E„ 
Greenwich. 

FOR'TUNELESS,  adj.  Unlucky. — Againd  all  hard 
mifhaps  and  fortunelejfc  misfare.  Spenfer. 

To  FOR'TUNETELL,  v.  n.  To  pretend  to  the  power 
of  revealing  futurity. — I’ll  conjure  you,  I’ll  foriunetdl 
you.  Shakefpeare. — To  reveal  futurity: 

Here,  while  his  canting  drone-pipe  fcan’d 
The  rr.ydjc  figures  of  her  hand. 

He  tipples  palmedry,  and  dines 

On  all  her  fortune-tilling  lines.  Clcaveland, . 

FOR'TUNE-TELLER,  f  One  who  cheats  common 
people,  by  pretending  to  the  knowledge  o'f  futurity.— » 
Had  thou  given  credit  to  vain  predictions  of  men,  to 
dreams  or  Jortune-tellers,  or  gone  about  to  know  any  fecret 
thing  by  lot  i  Duppa. 

They  brought  one  Pinch,  a  hungry  lean-fac’d  villain, 

A  thread-bare  juggler,  and  a  fortune-teller.  Shakefpeare. 

Perfons  pretending  to  tell  fortunes  are  to  be  punidied 
with  a  year’s  imprifonmenr,  and  danding  four  times  on 
the  pillory,  by  dat.  9  Geo.  II.  c.  5.  See  the  article  Con- 
juration,  vol.  v.  p.  93. 

.  FOR'TUNE-TELLING,/  The  praftice  of  telling 
fortunes. — We  are  dmple  men  ;  we  do  not  know  what’s 
brought  to  pafs  under  the  profedion  of  for  tune -telling.  • 
Shakefpeare. — The  gypfies  were  to  divide  the  money  got 
by  dealing  linen,  or  by  fortune-telling.  Walton. 

To  FOR'TUN  1ZE,  v.  a.  To  regulate  the  fortune  of: 

Fooles  therefore 

They  are,  which  fortunes  doe  by  vows  devize, 

Sith  each  unto  himfelfe  his  life  may  fortunize.  Spenfer „ 

This  is  a  very  expredive  word,  though  fallen  into  difufe, 

FOR'TUNY,  J.  in  old  cudoms,  a  kind  of  tournament. 

FOR'TY,  adj.  [peopejvcig,  Sax.]  Four  times  ten. — » 
He  that  upon  levity  quits  hi;-,  itation,  in  hopes  to  be  bet¬ 
ter,  ’tis  forty  to  one  loles.  LI Efl range. 

FOR'TY-DAY S-COURT,  the  court  of  attachment  or 
woodmote,  held  before  the  veruerors  of  the  fored  ones 

every 
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every  forty  days,  to  inquire  concerning  all  offenders  againft 
vert  and  venifon.  See  Forest. 

FO'RUM,/  [Latin.]  Any  public  place. 

Clole  to  the  bay  great  Neptune’s  fane  adjoins, 

And  near  a  forum  flank’d  with  marble  (bines, 

Where  the  bold  youth,  the  numerous  fleets  to  (tore, 
Shape  the  broad  fail,  or  fmooth  the  taper  oar.  Pope. 

Forum,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  a  public  court  in  the 
city  of  Rome,  where  caufes  were  judicially  tried,  and 
orations  delivered  to  the  people.  Forum  was  alfo  ufed 
for  a  place  of  traffic,  anfwering  to  our  market-place. 
Thefe  were  ufually  denominated  fora  venalia  ;  in  contra- 
didinftion  to  the  former,  which  were  called  fora  civilia. 
The  fora  civilia  were  public  courts  of  juffice,  very  mag¬ 
nificent,  and  furjounded  with  porticos  and  (lately  edifices; 
of  thefe  there  were  fix  :  i.  Forum  Romatium.  2.  Julianum. 
3.  Augufum.  a,.  Palladium.  5.  Forum  Trajani.  6 .  Forum  Sa- 
liifiii.  The  Forum  Romanum  was  the  mod:  noted,  and  is 
called  (imply  Forum ,  by  way  of  eminence.  This  was  the 
pleading  place  called  Rofra,  the  Cornitium ,  the  fanftuary 
of  Saturn,  temple  of  Cafor,  & c. 

The  fora  venalia,  or  market-places  of  Rome,  were  very 
numerous.  The  chief  of  them  were  the  forum  boarium 
for  oxen  or  beef;  fuarium  for  fwine  ;  piforium  for  bread  ; 
cupcdinarium  .for  dainties  ;  olitorium  for  garden  fluff.  The 
Grecian  exactly  correfpond  with  the  Roman  fora , 

being  places  where  courts  and  markets  were  held.  At 
Athens  they  had  many  fora,  but  the  chief  of  them  were 
She  old  and  the  new.  Forum  indicerc ,  was  the  aft  of  the 
praetor  appointing  the  place  in  Rome  where  caufes  were 
to  be  tried.  Agere  forum  denoted  the  bringing  on  caufes 
out  of  Rome,  in  a  Roman  province  (Cicero),  the  fame 
with  agere  conventum  (Florus).  The  term  forum,  addend 
So  a  proper  name,  denoted  fome  principal  town;  as, 

FORUM  ALLIE'NI,  a  place  mentioned  only  by  Ta¬ 
citus  ;  now  thought  to  be  Ferrara,  capital  of  the  duchy 
of  that  name  in  Italy.  Lat.  44.  46.  N.  Ion.  12.5.  E. 

FORUM  AP'PII,  a  town  of  the  Volfci,  in  Latium,  on 
the  Via  Appia,  a  little  beyond  the  Tres  Tabernae  ;  fet  down 
in  the  Jerufalem  Itinerary  as  fituated  near  the  river  Nym- 
phaeus  :  now  entirely  extinft. 

FORUM  CORNE'LI I,  a  town  of  the  Cifpadana,  built 
by  Sylla  :  now  Imola,  a  city  in  the  Romania,  and  territory 
of  the  pope. 

FORUM  DOMI'TII,  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbonenfis : 
probably  built  by  Ahenobarbus  Domitius,  who  com¬ 
manded  in  thofe  parts  :  now  Frontignan ,  or  Frontigniac,  in 
Languedoc,  near  the  Mediterranean. 

FORUM  FUL'VII,  a  town  of  Liguria,  furnamed  Va~ 
lentinum-,  from  which  it  is  conjeftured  that  it  is  now  Va- 
lenza,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan;  which  is  confirmed  by 
Peutinger’s  diffaiices. 

FORUM  GALLO'RUM,  a  town  of  the  Cifpadana,  on 
She  Via  Aimilia,  eight  miles  from  Mutina,  beyond  the 
river  Scultenna.  Here  Antony  defeated  Panfa,  and  was 
in  his  turn  defeated  by  Hirtius:  now  Cafelfranco,  in  the 
territory  of  Bologna. — Another  Forum  Gallorutn,  is  a  town 
of  the  Vafcones  in  the  Hither  Spain  :  now  Gurrea,  a  fmall 
Sown  of  Arragon. 

FORUM  JU'LIUM.  There  are  feveral  towns  of  this 
name;  as  a  Forum  Julium,  of  Gallia  Narbonenfis  ;  or  Foro- 
julium  :  now  Frejus,  or  Frejules,  in  Provence,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Argens.  Forum  julium  Carnorum,  to  the  north  of 
Aquileia,  in  the  Tranfpadana  :  now  Cividal  di  Friuli,  for¬ 
merly  Cividal  d' Aufria,  in  the  territory  of  Venice. 

FORUM  JUTUNTO'RUM,  a  town  of  the  Infubres, 
in  the  Tranfpadana  :  now  Crema ,  capital  of  the  Cremafco, 
in  the  territory  of  Venice. 

FORUM  Ll'VII,  a  town  of  the  Semnones,  in  the  Cif- 
p^adana.:  now  Forli,  in  Romania. 

FORUM  SEGUSI ANO'RUM,  fituated  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  Liger,  in  Gallia  Celtica  :  now  Feurs,  on  the 
Loire,  in  the  Lionnois,  capital  of  the  territory  of  Forez. 

FORUM  TIBE'RII,  a  town  of  the  Pagus  Tigurinus, 
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in  Belgica,  on  the  left  or  fouth  fide  of  the  Rhine;  now 
Kayferjlull ;  literally  the  tribunal  of  Tiberius,  which  he 
held  there  when  commander  in  the  Rhetian  war. 

FORUM  VULCA'NI,  the  Campi  Phlegraei  of  Pliny; 
a  place  in  Campania,  encompafied  with  rocky  eminences, 
near  Puteoli,  and  diftant  from  it  two  miles  towards  Na¬ 
ples,  emitting  fmoke,  and  in  fome  places  flame,  like  a 
large  extenfive  furnace,  and  yielding  fulphur  :  now  called 
Solfatara,  in  the  Terra  di  Lavoro. 

To  FORWAN'DER,  v.  a.  To  tvander  wildly  and 
wearily: 

The  better  part  now  of  the  lingering  day 
They  travelled  had,  when  as  they  far  etpy’d 
A  weary  wight  forwand'ring  by  the  way,  Spenfer. 

FOR'WARD,  Wa,  [poppeapb,  Sax.]  Towards;  to 
a  part  cr  place  before;  onward;  progreflively . — From 
fmaller  things  the  mind  of  the  hearers  may  go  forward 
to  the  knowledge  of  greater,  and  climb  up  from  the 
lowed  to  the  highed  things.  Hooker. 

FOR'WARD,  adj.  Warm;  earned;  not  backward. — 
They  would  that  we  (hould  remember  the  poor,  which 
I  alfo  was  forward  to  do.  Gal.  ii.  10. — Ardent;  eager; 
hot  ;  violent. — You’ll  dill  be  too  forward.  Shakejpeare. 
Unfkill’d  to  dart  the  pointed  fpear, 

Or  lead  the  forward _ youth  to  noble  war.  Prior. 

Ready;  confident;  prefumptuous : 

Old  Butes’  form  he  took,  Anehifes  (quire, 

Now  left  to  rule  Afcanius  by  his  fire  ; 

And  thusfalutes  the  boy  too  forward  for  his  years.  Drydcti . 
Not  referved  ;  not  over  moded  : 

’Tis  a  per’lous  boy, 

Bold,  quick,  ingenious,  forward,  capable; 

He’s  all  the  mother’s  from  the  top  to  toe.  Shakefpeare. 
Prpmature  ;  early  ripe. — Short  fummer  lightly  has  a  for~ 
ward  fpring.  Shakefpeare. — Qjnck;  ready;  hady. — The 
mind  makes  not  that  benefit  it  (hould  of  the  information 
it  receives  from  civil  or  natural  hidorians,  in  being  too 
forward  or  too  (low in  making  obfervations  on  the  parti¬ 
cular  fafts  recorded  in  them.  Locke. — Antecedent ;  ante- 
rior  ;  oppofed  to  poderior : 

Let  us  take  the  indant  by  the  forward  top  ; 

For  we  are  old,  and  on  our  quick’d  decrees 

Th’  inaudible  and  noifelefs  foot  of  time 

Steals,  ere  we  can  effeft  them.  Shakejpeare . 

Not  behindhand  ;  not  inferior: 

My  good  Camillo, 

She  is  as  forward  of  her  breeding,  as 

She  is  i’  th’  rear  o’  our  birth.  Shakefpeare. 

To  FOR'WARD,  v.  a.  To  haden  ;  to  quicken  ;  to  ac¬ 
celerate  in  growth  or  improvement. — As  we  houfe  hot 
country  plants,  as  lemons,  to  fave  them  ;  fo  w  e  may  houfe 
our  own  country  plants  to  forward  them,  and  make  them 
come  in  the  cold  feafons.  Bacon. ■ — To  patronife  ;  to  advance. 

FOR' WARDER,  f.  He  who  promotes  any  thing. 

FOR'WARDtLY,  adv.  Eagerly;  hadily  ;  quickly.— 
The  hidden  and  furprifing  turns  we  ourfelves  have  felt, 
(hould  not  fuffer  us  too  forwardly  to  admit  prefumption. 
Atterbury. 

FOR'WARDNESS,  f.  Eagernefs ;  ardour;  readinefs 
to  aft. — Abfolutely  we  cannot  difeommend,  we  cannot 
abfolutely  approve  either  willingnefs  to  live,  or  forward- 
we/stodie.  Hooker. — Qmcknefs  ;  readinefs.  —  He  had  fuch 
a  dextrous  proclivity,  as  his  teachers  were  fain  to  redrain 
his  forzvardnefs:  that  his  brothers  who  were  under  the 
fame  training,  might  hold  pace  with  him.  Wotton. — Earli- 
nefs  ;  early  ripenefs. — Confidence;  affurance  ;  want  of 
modedy. — In  France  it  is  ufual  to  bring  their  children 
into  company,  and  to  cheriffi  in  them  from  their  infancy 
a  kind  of  forwardnefs  and  a  durance.  Adcdfon. 

FUR'WARDS,  adv.  Straight  before;  progreflively; 
not  backwards.— The  Rhodian  (hip  paCTed  through  the 
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whole  Roman  fleet,  backwards  and  forwards  feveral  times, 
carrying  intelligence  to  Drepanum.  Arbuthnot. 

To  FORWA'RN,  v.a.  [for,  and  pajmian,  Sax.  vitare.'] 
To  keep  off : 

Dead  long  ygoe  I  vvote  thou  haddeft  bin, 

Had  not  that  charm  from  thee  forwarned  itt.  Spenjer. 

FORWEA'RIED,  part.adj.  Much  wearied  : 
Forwearied  with  my  fports  I  did  alight 
From  loftie.fteed,  and  downe  to  deep  me  layd.  Spenfer. 

Whofe  labour’d  fpirits 
Forwearied  in  this  action  of  fwift  fpeed, 

Crave  harbourage  within  your  city  walls.  Skakefpeare. 

FOR'ZA  de  A'GRO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley 
of  Demona  :  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Medina. 

FOR'ZA  St.  LEONAR'DO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  province  of  Abruzzo  Citra  :  fix 
miles  eafl-fouth-eaft  of  Valva. 

FORZ'HEIM.  See  Pforzheim. 

FOSCARI'NI  (Michael),  a  Venetian  fenator,  born  in 
1628,  and  employed  by  the  republic  to  continue  the  hif- 
tory  of  Venice,  by  Nani.  His  work  was  publiflied  in 
1696,  and  forms  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Colledtion  of 
Hiltorians  of  Venice,  1718,  quarto.  He  is  not  reckoned 
equal  to  his  predecelfor  as  a  writer,  yet  his  documents 
are  of  good  authority.  Two  novels  of  his  compolition 
are  printed  among  thofe  pf  the  academy  of  Incogniti. 
He  died  in  1692. 

FOS-DI-NO'VO,  a  town  of  Italy,  and  the  capital  of 
a  marquifate,  to  which  it  gives  name,  in  the  duchy  of 
Tufcany:  four  miles  eaft  of  Sarzana. 

FOS'COLO.  See  Monte  Foscolo. 

F'O'SI,  anciently  a  people  of  Germany,  near  the  Elbe, 
confidered  as  the  Saxons  of  Ptolemy.  Tacitus. 

FOS'SA,  in  ancient  geography,  the  ftraits  of  Boni¬ 
facio  between^Sorfica  and  Sardinia;  called  alfo  Tepkros. 
Pliny. — Drufi  or  Drufiana,  a  canal  eight  miles  in  length, 
opened  by  Drufus  from  the  Rhine  to  the  I (Tel,  below  the 
reparation  of  the  Waal.  Tacitus. — A  canal  cut  by  Marius 
from  the  Rhone  to  Marfeilles  during  the  Cumbrian  war; 
now  called  Galejon.  Strabo. 

FOS'SA,  f.  in  our  ancient  cuftoms,  a  ditch  full  of  wa¬ 
ter,  where  women  committing  felony  were  to  be  drowned. 

FOSSA'GIUM,  f.  in  old  records,  the  duty  levied  on 
the  inhabitants  for  repairing  the  moat  or  ditch  round  a 
fortified  town. 

FOSSA'NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  principality  of 
Piedmont,  fituated  on  the  Stura;  celebrated  for  its  fprings, 
and  on  that  account  called  Fons  Sanus,  corrupted  into  Fof- 
fano,  furrounded  with  walls  in  the  year  1236,  and  erefted 
info  a  bilhopric,  under  the  archbifttop  of  Turin,  in  1592. 
Befides  the  cathedral,  it  contains  three  parifh  churches, 
three  convents,  and  about  nine  thoufand  inhabitants. 
This  town  was  taken  by  the  troops  of  the  F'rench  re¬ 
public,  in  April,  1796  :  five  miles  eaft  of  Savigliano, 
and  feven  fouth-weft  of  Cherafco. 

FOSSA'RII,  f.  in  antiquity,  officers  of  the  eaftern 
church,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  inter  the  dead. 

FOSS  AT',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Arriege :  feven  leagues  weft  of  Mirepoix,  and  feven 
north  of  Tarafcon. 

FOSS  A'TUM,  y.  [ foffatura,  Lat.]  A  ditch,  or  place 
fenced  round  with  a  ditch  or  trench  ;  alfo  it  is  taken  for 
the  obligations  of  citizens  to  repair  the  city  ditches. 
The  work  or  fervice  done  by  tenants  for  repairing  and 
maintaining  ditches,  is  called  foJJ'atorum  operatio  ;  and  the 
contribution  for  it  fojfagium.  Kennet’s  Glcjf. 

FOSSE,  f.  [ fofj'a ,  Lat.  fofs,  Welch.]  A  ditch;  a 
meat.  See  Fortification. 

FOSSE,  a  river  of  England,  in  the  county  of  York, 
which  runs  into  the  Oufe,  near  York. 

FOSSE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phalia,  and  bifliopric  of  Liege,  fituated  between  the 
Sombre  and  the  Meufe;  firft  furrounded  with  walls  ar.d 
Vol.VII.  No. 454. 
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towers  in  the  year  974,  by  Notger  bifliop  of  Liege  : 
feven  miles  weft  of  Namur.  Lat.  50.  22.  N.  Ion.  22.  16. 

E.  Ferro. 

FOSSE  (Charles  de  la),  an  eminent  French  painter, 
fon  of  a  jeweller  in  Paris,  where  he, was  born  in  1640. 

He  ftudied  painting  in  the  fchool  of  Le  Brim,  and  his 
progrefs  was  fnch,  that  he  obtained  one  of  the  peitfions 
for  vifiting  Italy.  There  he  particularly  attached  him- 
felf  to  the  colouring  of  the  Venetian  fchool,  and  made 
Titian  and  Paul  Veronefe  his  models.  On  his  return 
he  rofe  to  great  reputation,  and  was  employed  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  works,  public  and  private.  He  was  admitted 
into  the  academy  of  painting  in  1673,  of  which  he  be¬ 
came  in  fucceffion  profeffior,  rector,  diredlor,  and  chan¬ 
cellor.  His  fame  extended  into  foreign  countries,  and 
in  1690  he  was  invited  to  England  by  the  duke  of  Mon¬ 
tague,  to  paint  his  houfe  (now  the  Britifh  Mufeum)  in 
conjundtion  with  Roufieau  and  Baptifte.  He  tiniftied 
there  two  ceilings,  reprefenting  the  apotheofis  of  Ifis, 
and  the  afiembly  of  the  gods.  King  William  made  him 
liberal  offers  to  ftay  in  England,  which  he  declined,  in 
hopes  of  being  made  firft  painter  to  his  own  fovereign,  • 
through  the  influence  of  Manfard.  On  his  return  to 
Paris  he  .was  engaged  in  painting  the  dome  of  the  Inva¬ 
lids,  a  great  work,  in  which  he  difplayed  the  fertility  of 
his  genius.  He  alfo  was  employed  in  the  decoration  of 
feveral  of  the  royal  palaces,  and  received  a  confiderable 
penfion  from  the  king,  though  he  was  difappointed  of 
the  place  of  firft  painter.  His  ftyle  of  painting  is  reckoned 
fomewhat  loaded  and  heavy,  and  his  drawing  wants  cor- 
redtnefs  ;  but  his  touch  is  foft,  and  no  French  artift  has 
better  underftood  the  difpofition  of  tints,  and  the  effects 
of  colouring.  He  painted  well  in  frefco,  and  was  a  matter 
of  landfcape.  His  private  character  was  amiable  and 
eftimable  :  he  converfed  well,  and  with  much  candour. 

Fie  died  at  Paris  in  1716,  at  the  age  of  feventy-fix.  The 
principal  works  of  La  Foffe  are  found  in  the  churches  of 
Paris,  in  the  Luxemburgh  palace,  and  in  fome  private 
galleries.  Many  of  them  have  been  engraved. 

FOSSE  (Antony  de  la),  fieur  d’Aubigny,  nephew  of 
the  preceding,  born  at  Paris  in  1653.  He  devoted  himfelf 
to  polite  literature,  and  efpecially  to  poetry,  in  which  he 
obtained  confiderable  reputation.  He  was  fecretary  to 
the  marquis  de  Crequi  in  the  war  in  Italy,  and  afterwards 
to  the  duke  d’Aumont  in  his  government  of  the  Bolon- 
nois;  but  his  philofophical  temper  rendered  him  more 
attached  to  the  purfuit  of  letters  and  the  cultivation  of 
friendfliip,  than  to  the  improvement  of  his  fortune.  He 
wrote  Italian  fo  well,  that  for  an  ode  which  he  compofed 
in  that  language  he  was  received  into  the  academy  degli 
Apatifti  at  Florence.  In  French  poetry  his  principal 
compofitions  were  tragedies,  feveral  of  which  were  fuc- 
cefsful  on  the  ftage.  Manlius  Capitolinus,  reprefented 
in  1698,  is  accounted  the  beft  of  thefe.  It  is  laid  to  be 
not  unworthy  of  Corneille.  He  gave  a  tranflation  of 
Anacreon,  in  verfe,  which  has  little  of  the  fpirit  of  the  , 
original.  To  this,  printed  in  1704,  he  added  feveral  mif- 
cellaneous  pieces  of  poetry,  of  various  merit.  He  died 
in  1708.  Of  his  Theatre,  an  edition  was  given  in  1747, 
two  volumes,  nmo.  and  another  in  17 55. 

FOSSERE'T,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  Of 
the  Upper  Garonne  :  feven  miles  weft  of  Rieux. 

FOS'SET.  See  Faucet. 

FOSS'EWAY,  f.  One  of  the  great  Roman  inroads 
through  England,  fo  called  from  the  deep  ditches  on 
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FOSS'E  WORK,  f.  The  labour  formerly  done  by  the 
inhabitants  and  neighbouring  tenants  for  repairing  and 
maintaining  the  ditches  round  a  town.  Scott. 

FOS'SIL,  adj.  [ fojfile ,  Fr.  foj/ilis,  Lat.  from  fjdio,  to 
dig.]  That  which  is  dug  out  of  the  earth. — F0JJ1I ,  or 
rock  fait,  and  fal  gemm,  differ  not  in  nati.  e  from  each 
ether;  nor  from  the  common  fait  of  fait  fprings,  or  that 
of  the  fea,  when  pure.  Woodward. 

FOS'SIL,  J.  In  this  globe  are  many  other  bodies, 

7  R  which, 
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which,  becaufe  we  difcover  them  by  digging  into  the 
bowels  ot"  the  earth,  are  called  by  one  common  name 
fojjih ;  under  which  are  comprehended  metals  and  mine¬ 
rals.  Lock e. — Many  foffils  are  very  oddly  and  elegantly 
ffiaped.  Bentley. — Thofe  bodies  which  will  melt  in  the 
fire  are  called  minerals,  the  reft  foffils  Pemberton. 

Foffil,  and  mineral,  are  words  which  have  been  often  con¬ 
founded  ;  but  the  word  foffil  correCHy  denotes  a  vegetable 
or  animal  fubftance,  which  has  become  mineralifed. — For 
this  curious  procefs  of  nature,  fee  the  article  Minera¬ 
logy. 

FOS'SIL-ME  AL,  called  alfo  laclune ,  mineral  argaric, 
and  guhr,  is,  according  to  M.  Fabbroni,  a  mixed  earth, 
which  exhales  an  argillaceous  odour,  and  throws  out  a 
light  whitifti  fmoke  when  fprinkled  with  water.  It  is 
abundant  in  Tufcany,  where  it  is  employed  for  cleaning 
plate.  It  does  not  effervefee  with  acids  ;  is  infufible  in 
the  fire,  in  which  it  lofes  an  eighth  part  of  its  weight, 
though  it  becomes  fcarcely  diminifhed  in  bulk  ;  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  analyfts  made  by  M.  Fabbroni,  conftfts  of 
the  following  component  parts :  (iliceous  earth  55,  mag- 
nefia  15,  water  14,  argil  12,  lime  3,  iron  1.  With  this 
earth,  which  is  found  near  Cafteldelpiano  in  the  territo¬ 
ries  of  Sienna,  M.  Fabbroni  compofed  bricks,  which, 
either  baked  or  unbaked,  floated  in  water.  Hence  he  in¬ 
fers,  that  the  floating  bricks,  which  Pliny  mentions  as 
peculiar  to  Maflilua  and  Calento,  two  cities  in  Spain, 
mud  have  been  made  of  foffil  meal.  Bricks  made  of 
that  fubftance  refill  water  exceedingly  well,  and  unite 
perfectly  with  lime;  they  are  fubjedt  to  no  alteration 
either  by  heat  or  cold  ;  and  about  a  twentieth  part  of 
argil  may  be  added  with  advantage  to  their  compofition, 
without  depriving  them  of  the  property  of  floating. 
M.  Fabbroni  tried  their  reliftance,  and  found  it  very  little 
inferior  to  that  of  common  bricks  ;  but  it  is  much  greater 
in  proportion  to  their  lightnefs.  One  of  thefe  bricks, 
feven  inches  in  length,  four  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and 
one  inch  eight  lines  in  thicknefs,  weighed  only  fourteen 
ounces  and  a  quarter  ;  whereas  a  common  brick  weighed 
five  pounds  fix  ounces  and  three-quarters.  Bricks  of 
foflil-meal  may  be  of  important  benefit  in  the  conftrudlion 
of  reverberating  furnaces  ;  as  they  are  fuch  bad  con¬ 
ductors  of  heat,  that  a  perfon  may  bring  one  half  of 
them  to  a  red  heat,  while  the  other  is  held  in  the  hand. 
They  may  be  employed  alfo  for  buildings  that  require  to 
be  light ;  for  conftruCting  cooking  places  on-board  (hips  ; 
and  alfo  floating  batteries,  the  parapets  of  which,  if 
made  of  thefe  bricks,  would  be  proof  againft  red-hot 
bullets;  and,  laftly,  for  conftrudting  powder  magazines. 

FOSSIL'OGY,  f.  [foffilis,  Lat.  and  Aoy&j,  Gr.  a  dif- 
courfe.]  The  fcience  of  foffils,  or  that  department  of  mi¬ 
neralogy  which  inveftigates  the  nature  and  formation  of 
thofe  concrete  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances  found  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  See  Mineralogy. 

FOSSOMBRO'NE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  ftate  of  the 
Church,  and  duchy  of  Urbino,  on  the  Metro,  the  fee  of 
a  bilhop,  fuffragan  of  Urbino:  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Urbino. 

FOS'SUM,  a  town  ef  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of  Agger- 
huus  :  twenty-three  miles  weft  of  Chriftiana. 

FOS'TA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Sma- 
land  :  twenty-one  miles  eaft  of  Upfal. 

FOS'TAT,  Forstat,  or  Masr-el-atik,  a  town  of 
Egypt,  near  Cairo,  which  though  greatly  decayed,  may 
ftiil  be  confideredus  a  fuburbof  Cairo  of  the  middle  fize. 
It  has  a  cuftom-houfe,  where  the  duties  on  goods  from 
Upper  Egypt  are  paid.  In  a  large  fquare,  inclofed  with 
a  wall,  government  ftore  up,  in  the  open  air,  a  confidera- 
ble  quantity  of  grain  every  year.  Some  authors  fpeak 
ef  this  as  a  granary  built  by  the  patriarch  Jofeph  ;  but 
the  wall  is  plainly  of  a  later  date  than  even  the  conqueft 
of  Egypt  by  the  Arabians.  The  old  citadel  of  Mafr  is 
inhabited,  at  prefent,  by  none  but  Chriftians.  In  it  are 
to  be  feen  feveral  churches  of  the  Greeks  and  Copts, 
with  a  convent  of  monks  of  the  latter  nation.  A  grotto} 
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under  one  of  the  Coptic  churches,  is  regarded  with  high 
veneration,  becaufe  it  is  fuppoled  to  have  been  the  re¬ 
treat  of  the  Holy  Family,  when  they  fled  into  Egypt. 
The  Greeks  have  a  church,  famous  fora  miracle  of  a  An¬ 
gular  nature  :  idiots  recover  their  fenfes  upon  being  bound 
to  a  certain  pillar  of  it.  Between  this  town  and  Cairo  is 
an  aqueduCt,  which  was  conftruCted  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fixth  century,  by  fultan  Gari,  and  conveys  water  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  caftle.  Near  the  canal  is  a  con¬ 
vent  of  Dervifes,  celebrated  tor  the  elegance  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  the  opulence  of  the  foundation  ;  and  near  this 
convent  are  large  fquares,  in  which  the  principal  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Cairo,  amufe  themfelves  with  military  exercifes. 
The  fmall  village  of  Geefh  ftands  on  the  fouthern  bank  of 
the  Nile,  oppofite  to  Foftat.  Its  origin  is  unknown.  The 
heights  around  it,  which  have  no  doubt  been  raifed  by 
the  accumulation  of  the  dirt  from  the  ciiy,  feenn  to  be- 
fpeak  its  antiquity.  Here  are  fome  country-houfes  be¬ 
longing  to  rich  inhabitants  of  Cairo,  and  fome  manu¬ 
factories. 

FOS'TER,  /.  [contracted  from  Forester.]  A  rude 
inhabitant  of  a  foreft  : 

So  as  they  gazed  after  her  a  whyle, 

Lo  !  where  a  griefly  fojler  forth  did  rufk, 

Breathing  out  beaftly  luft  her  to  defyle.  Spenfcr. 

To  FOS'TER,  v.  a.  [po^tpinn,  Sax.]  To  nurfe  ;  to 
feed;  to  fupport ;  to  train  up. — Fojlering  has  always  been 
a  (tronger  alliance  than  blood.  Davies. 

The  fon  of  Mulciber, 

Found  in  the  fire,  and  JoJler'd.  in  the  plains, 

A  Ihepherd  and  a  king  at  once  he  reigns.  Drydcn. 

To  pamper;  to  encourage.  To  cherilh  ;  to  forward  s 

Ye  fojlering  breezes,  blow  ; 

Ye  foftening  dews,  ye  tender  fhowers,  defeend.  Thompfon , 

To  FOS'TER  v.  n.  To  be  foftered. — Other  great  houfes 
there  be  of  the  Englifh  in  Ireland,  which  through  licen¬ 
tious  converling  with  the  Irifh,  or  marrying,  or  fojlering 
with  them,  have  degenerated.  Spenfer. 

FOS'TER  (James),  a  learned  Englifh  nonconformift 
divine,  the  fon  of  a  fuller,  born  at  Exeter  in  1697.  He 
commenced  public  preacher  in  the  year  1718,  and  was 
much  admired  in  feveral  places  where  he  occafionally  of¬ 
ficiated.  In  1724  he  was  chofen  to  fucceed  Dr.  Gale, 
by  the  baptift  congregation  in  Barbican,  London,  to  whom 
he  officiated  in  the  paftoral  connection,  with  the  ntraoft 
fidelity,  for  more  than  twenty  years.  In  1728  he  engaged 
in  a  Sunday  evening  lecture  in  the  Old  Jewry,  which  he 
carried  on  till  near  the  time  of  his  death,  with  a  degree 
of  popularity  which  was  unexampled  among  the  proteft- 
ant  dilfenters.  “  Here,”  fays  Dr.  Fleming,  “  was  a  con¬ 
fluence  of  perfons  of  every  rank,  ftation,  and  quality.” 
In  1731,  Mr.  Fofter  publifhed  a  treatife,  entitled  The 
Ufefulnefs,  Truth,  and  Excellency,  of  the  Chriftian  Re¬ 
velation  defended  againft  the  Objections  contained  in  a 
late  Book,  entitled  Chriftianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  &c. 
8vo.  This  performance  met  with  fuch  general  appro¬ 
bation,  that  repeated  impreffions  were  foon  demanded  by 
the  public.  Even  Dr.  Tindal,  againft  whofe  work  it 
was  written,  is  faid  always  to  have  fpoken  of  it  with  great 
refpeCt.  In  1734,  Mr.  Fofter  publifhed  a  volume  of  Ser¬ 
mons,  on  various  interefting  fubjeCts,  in  8vo.  which 
was  fo  well  received  that  a  fourth  edition  of  it  was  print¬ 
ed  in  1745.  One  of  thefe  fermons,  on  the  fubjeCt  of  he- 
refy,  engaged  him  in  a  controverfy  with  Dr.  Henry  Steb- 
bing,  then  one  of  the  king’s  chaplains,  and  preacher  to 
the  Society  of  Gray’s-inn.  The  Letters  and  Anfwers,  of 
thefe  controvertifts,  were  publifhed  at  different  periods  in 
1735,  and  the  two  following  years.  Mr.  Fofler’s  next 
publications  were  three  additional  volumes  of  Sermons, 
of  which  the  laft  appeared  in  1744.  In  that  year  he  was 
chofen  to  fucceed  Dr.  Jeremiah  Hum,  in  the  paftoral 
charge  of  the  proteftant  diffenting  congregation  at  Pin- 
ner’s-hall.  In  1746,  he  was  called  upon  lo  perform  a 
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melancholy  office,  which  was  to  attend  the  earl  of  Kil¬ 
marnock,  who  was  then  in  the  Tower,  under  fentence  of 
death  for  high-treafon,  to  aflift  him  in  preparing  for  his 
laft  moments.  Afterwards  he  publiffied  a  pamphlet  in 
8vo.  entitled  An  Account  of  the  Behaviour  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  after  his  Sentence,  and  on  the 
Day  oLhis  Execution.  In  1748,  the  Marifchal  college 
at  Aberdeen  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  dodtor  of  di¬ 
vinity.  In  1749,  Dr.  Fofler  publiffied,  in  quarto  the  firft 
volume  of  his  Difcourfes  on  all  the  principal  Branches  of 
Natural  Religion  and  Social  Virtue.  The  fecond  ap¬ 
peared  in  1752.  In  April,  1750,  he  was  attacked  by  a 
violent  diforder,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never 
thoroughly  recovered,  though  he  continued  to  preach  till 
January,  1752.  In  that  month  he  had  another  attack, 
after  which  he  continued  in  a  declining  way  till  t lie  mid 
die  of  O ftober,  when  he  received  a  violent  paralytic  flroke, 
and  expired  on  the  5th  of  November  following,  in  the 
fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

FOS'TER  (John),  an  eminent  fcholar,  born  in  1731, 
at  Wind  for.  He  received  his  fchool  education  at  Eton, 
where  he  acquired  that  proficiency  in  claflical  learning 
which  is  the  peculiar  boaft  of  that  feminary.  He  was 
elected  to  King’s  college,  Cambridge,  in  1748,  of  which 
fociety  he  became  a  fellow.  Dr.  Barnard,  mafter  of  Eton 
fchool,  from  his  acquaintance  with  F'ofter’sabilities,  chofe 
him  for  one  of  his  a  Aidants ;  and  in  17 65,  when  he  was 
Iiimfelf  raifed  to  the  provollfhip,  he  obtained  the  port  of 
mafter  for  Mr.  Fofter.  He  was  prefented  to  a  canonry  of 
Wind  for  in  1772,  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  it.  Having 
vifited  the  German  Spa  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  he 
died  there  in  September,  1773.  A  Latin  epitaph  written 
by  himfelf  marks  his  tomb  in  the  church-yard  of  the  place. 
He  is  known  as  the  author  of  An  Effay  on  the  different 
Nature  of  Accent  and  Quantity,  with  their„Ufe  and  Ap¬ 
plication  in  the  Pronunciation  of  the  Englifh,  Latin  and 
Greek  Languages  ;  containing  an  Account  and  Explana¬ 
tion  of  the  Ancient  Tones,  and  a  Defence  of  the  prefent 
Syftem  of  Greek  Accentual  Marks,  8 vo.  1762.  It 
was  efteemed  an  ingenious  and  erudite  performance, 
though  it  did  not  go  without  reply.  He  annexed  to  his 
Eftay  the  Greek  poem  of  Mufurus  adareffed  to  Leo  X. 
with  an  elegant  Latin  verfion.  A  prize  dilfertation  of 
this  writer’s,  pronounced  in  the  fchools  at  Cambridge  in 
1754,  was  alfo  printed,  with  the  title  of  Enarratio  &  Com- 
paratio  Dodtrinarnm  Moralium  Epicuri  &  Stoicorum. 

FOS'TER  (fir  Michael),  an  eminent  lawyer,  born  at 
Marlborough  in  Will  (hire,  in  1689.  He  received  his  edu¬ 
cation  in  Exeter  college,  Oxford.  He  was  entered  of 
the  Middle  Temple  in  1707,  and  in  due  time  called  to 
the  bar.  Not  meeting  with  much  fuccefs  in  Weftminfter- 
hall,  he  fettled  in  Marlborough.  He  married  in  1725, 
and  afterwards  removed  to  Briftol,  where  he  pradtifed  in 
his  profeilion  with  great  reputation.  He  was  chofen  re¬ 
corder  of  that  city  in  1735,  and  was  called  to  the  degree 
of  ferjeant-at-law  in  1736.  In  a  cafe  which  came  before 
him  during  the  exerciie  of  this  office,  he  maintained  the 
legality  of  prefling  feamen  by  profeffion  into  the  fervice 
of  the  navy  whenever  the  public  fafety  required  it ;  a 
pradlice,  of  the  neceffity  of  which  all  feem  at  prefent 
agreed,  though  different  opinions  are  entertained  of  its 
conformity  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  In  1735  Mr.  Fofter 
publifhed  a  pamphlet  entitled,  An  Examination  of  the 
Scheme  of  the  Church  Powef  laid  down  in  the  Codex 
Juris  Ecclefiaft.  Anglican!,  which  occupied  a  confide, 
rable  fliare  of  the  public  attention,  and  was  efteemed  by 
the  friends  of  liberty  an  important  barrier  againft  the  dan¬ 
gerous  principles  of  bifhop  Gihfon’s  work.  In  1745, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  lord  chancellor  Hardwicke, 
he  was  created  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  King’s- 
bench,  with  the  honour  of  knighthood.  This  ftation  he 
maintained  with  great  credit  for  legal  knowledge  and  in. 
tegrity  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  a  period  of  eigh¬ 
teen  years,  marked  with  the  decifion  of  many  points  of 
lingular  importance  in  civil  and  criminal  law.  In  1762 
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he  publiffied  a  work  which  has  perpetuated  his  name 
among  the  law  writers  of  his  country.  This  was,  A  Re¬ 
port  of  home  Proceedings  on  the  Commiflion  for  the  Trial 
of  the  Rebels  in  the  year  1 746  in  the  County  of  Surrey  ; 
and  of  other  Crown  Cafes  ;  to  which  are  added  Difcourfes 
upon  a  few  Branches  of  the  Crown  Law.  Of  this  work  a 
fecond  and  third  edition  wiih  improvements  were  pub- 
1  i flied  in  1776,  and  1792,  by  bis  nephew,  Mr.  Michael 
Dodfon.  The  book  is  of  ftandard  reputation,  and  has 
given  occafion  to  fir  W.  Blackftone  to  ftyle  the  author 
“a  very  great  mafter  of  the  crown  law.”  The  health  of 
judge  Fofter  began  to  decline  foon  after  the  death  of  his 
lady  in  1758,  and  he  was  obliged  occafionally  to  fpend 
pan  of  his  trine  at  Batli .  He  held  out,  however,  til!  1763, 
in  which  year,  on  November  7th,  he  tranquilly  expired. 

FOS'TER  (Samuel),  an  ingenious  Englifti  mathema- 
tician,  born  in  Northamptonfhire,  and  profeffor  of  aftro- 
nomy  in  Grefham  college,  London.  In  1616  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  of  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took, 
his  degree  of  B.A.  in  161?,  and  that  of  M.A.  in  1623. 
His  inclination  leading  him  chiefly  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
mathematics,  they  became  early  the  objedt  of  his  diligent 
application,  and  he  attained  to  confiderable  proficiency 
in  them.  In  1624,  lie  publifhed  his  valuable  treatife, 
The  Ufe  of  the  Quadrant,  See.  quarto.  In  1636,  a  va¬ 
cancy  taking  place  in  the  aftronomical  profeft'orfhip  of 
Grefham  college,  Mr.  Fofter  was  elected  to  fill  it  ;  but 
for  fome  reafon,  of  which  we  have  no  account,  he  refigne-d 
that  chair  within  a  few  months  after  his  appointment  to 
it.  He  ftiil  continued  his  mathematical  ftudies,  how. 
ever,  with  great  diligence,  and  in  1638  he  publifhed  his 
Art  of  Dialling,  quarto  ;  which  was  republifhed  iii 
1675,  by  William  Leybourn,  w?th  numerous  additions 
and  variations,  from  the  author’s  MSS.  In  1641,  the 
profeffor Blip  of  aftrononiy  in  Grefham  college  again  be¬ 
coming  vacant,  Mr.  Fofter  was  a  fecond  time  elefted  to 
that  office,  and  retained  it  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  Mr.  Fofter  was  one  of  thofe  learned  and  ingenious 
gentlemen  who,  during  the  civil  war  between  Charles  I. 
and  the  parliament,  to  divert  their  attention  without  any 
reference  to  theology  or  ftate  affairs,  agreed  to  hold  {fated 
meetings  for  the  fake  of  cultivating  the  new  philofophy, 
and  ufeful  knowledge.  To  the  talents  and  induftry  of 
many  of  them,  the  fcientific  world,  and  indeed  the  whole 
republic  of  letters,  is  under  no  little  obligation  ;  and  their 
aflbeiation  afterwards  gave  rife  to  the  Royal  Society. 
Mr.  Fofter  alfo  rendered  himfelf  particularly  famous  for 
inventing  and  improving  aftronomical  and  other  mathe¬ 
matical  inftruments.  His  knowledge,  however,  was  not 
confined  to  the  mathematical  fciences,  but  extended  to 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  learned  languages;  as 
fufficiently  appears  from  his  revifing  and  corredting  the 
Lemmata  of  Archimedes,  which  had  been  tranflated  from 
an  Arabic  MS.  into  Latin,,  but  not  publiffied,  by  Mr. 
John  Greaves.  After  having  been  long  in  a  declining 
ftate  of  health,  he  died  at  Greiham  college,  in  1632.  The 
greater  part  of  his  works,  which  his  increafing  infirmities 
prevented  him  from  preparing  for  the  prefs  in  the  man¬ 
ner  that  he  intended,  was  printed  after  his  death  under 
the  care  of  feveral  of  his  learned  friends,  and  particularly 
Dr.  John  Twyfden,  and  Edmund  Wingate,  efq.  They 
confift  of, .  1.  Pojlhuma  Fq/leri:  containing  the  Defcription 
of  a  Ruler,  upon  which  are  inferibed  divers  Scales,  &x. 
quarto,  1652.  2.  Four  Treatifes  of  Dialling,  quarto, 

1654.  3.  Mifcellanies,  or  Mathematical  Lucubrations, 

&c.  folio,  1659  ;  and,  4.  The  Sedtor  altered,  and  other 
Scales  added,  with  the  Defcription  and  Ufe  thereof,  &c„ 
quarto,  1661.  He  likewife  left  behind  him  a  MS.  in 
folio,  which  has  never  been  publiffied,  entitled  The  Ufes 
of  a  general  Quadrant  invented  by  Mr.  Samuel  Fofter,  &c. 

There  have  been  two  other  perfons  of  the  name  of  Fos¬ 
ter,  who  publifhed  mathematical  pieces.  The  firft  was 
William  Foster,  who,  in  his  youth,  was  a  disciple  of 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Oughtred,  and  afterwards  a  teacher 
of  mathematics  in  London.  He  puhliffied  a  tranflation 
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from  the  Latin  MS.  of  his  excellent  mailer,  of  a  work 
entitled  The  Circles  of  Proportion,  and  the  Horizontal 
Inftrument.  The  former  (hewing  the  Manner  how  to 
work  Proportions  both  fimple  and  compound,  and  the 
ready  and  eafy  refolving  of  all  Q^iedions,  in  Arithmetic, 
Geometry,  Altronomy,  &c.  The  latter  teaching  how  to 
work  moft  Qjiedions,  which  may  be  performed  by  the 
Globe,  and  to  (delineate  Dials  upon  any  kind  of  Plane,  &c. 
quarto,  1663.  'The  other  was  Mark  Foster,  who  lived 
at  a  later  period  than  either  of  the  preceding,  and  pub- 
■  li fired  a  treatife  entitled  An  Arithmetical  Trigonometry; 
being  the  Solution  of  all  the  ufual  Cafes  in  plain  Trigo¬ 
nometry  by  common  Arithmetic,  without  any  Tables 
whatfoever,  nmo.  1690. 

FOS'TEK,  a  townlhip  of  the  American  States,  in  Pro¬ 
vidence  county,  Rhode  ifland,  containing  by  the  cenfus 
2268  inhabitants ;  feventeen  miles  wederly  of  Providence, 
and  thirty-one  north-well  of  Newport. 

FOS'TERAGE, /.  The  charge  of  nurfing;  alterage. 

- — Some  one  adjoining  to  this  lake  had  the  charge  and 
fojler  age  of  this  child.  Raleigh. 

FOS'TER-BROTHER-,  f.  [poj-teyt  ppobeyi,  Sax.] 
One  bred  at  the  fame  pap  ;  one  fed  by  the  fame  nurfe. 

I'OS'TERCHILD,  f.  [popteji  cilb,  Sax.]  A  child 
nurfed  by  a  woman  not  the  mother,  or  bred  by  a  man  not 
the  father. — The  fojler children  do  love  and  are  beloved  of 
their  foderfathers.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

The  goddefs  thus  beguil’d, 

With  pleafant  (lories,  her  falfe  fofierchild.  Addifon. 

FOS'TERDAM,  f.  A  nurfe;  one  that  performs  the 
office  of  a  mother  by  giving  food  to  a  young  child : 
There,  ^y  the  wolf,  were  laid  the  martial  twins  : 

Intrepid  on  her  fwelling  dugs  they  hung; 

The  fojlerdam  loll’d  out  her  fawning  tongue.  Dryden. 

FOSTERE'ARTH,  /.  Earth  by  which  the  plant  is 
nouriffied,  though  it  did  not  grow  at  fird  in  it : 

In  vain  the  nurfling  grove 
Seems  fair  a  while,  cherifli’d  with  fojlerearth  ; 

But  when  the  alien  compod  is  exhaud, 

Its  native  poverty  again  prevails!  Phillips. 

FOS'TERER,  f.  A  nurfe  ;  one  who  gives  food  in  the 
place  of  a  parent. — In  Ireland  they  put  their  children  to 
foflerers  ;  the  rich  men  felling,  the  meaner  fort  buying, 
the  alterage  of  their  children.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

FOS'TERFATHER,/.  [popteppabejt,  Sax.]  One 
who  gives  food  in  the  place  ot  the  father. — In  I  re  kind 
fofterchildren  do  love  and  are  beloved  by  their  fojler- 
fathers,  and  their  fept,  more  than  of  their  own  natural 
parents  and  kindred.  Davies. 

Tyrrheus,  the  fojlerfather  of  the  bead, 

Then  clench’d  a  hatchet  in  his  horny  fid.  Dryden. 

FOS'TERLAND,  f.  Lands  allotted  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  perfon. 

FOS'TERLE  AN,y.  [Saxon.]  The  jointure  of  a  wife, 
a  nuptial  gift. 

FOSTERMO'THER,  f.  A  nurfe. 

FOSTERNUR'SE,y.  [This  is  an  improper  compound, 
becaufe fojler  and  nurfe  mean  the  fame.]  A  nurfe  : 

Our  fojlernufe  of  nature  is  repofe, 

The  which  he  lacks.  Shakefpcare. 

FOS'TERSON,  f.  One  fed  and  educated,  though  not 
the  fon  by  nature  : 

Mature  in  years,  to  ready  honours  move; 

O  of  celedial  feed  !  O  JoJlcrJ'on  of  Jove  !  Dryden. 

FOS'TRES’S,  y.  A  female  that  rears  up  and  fupports 
any  body  : 

Glory  of  knights,  and  hope  of  all  t he  earth, 

Come  forth,  your fojlrejs  bids;  who  from  your  birth 
Hath  bred  you  to  this  hour.  “  Ben  JonJ'on. 

FOTH'ER,  or  FoD'DiiR,y  [fuder, Teiit.]  Awciglu  of 


Fox 

lead,  containing  eight  pigs,  and  every  pig  one  and  twenty 
done  and  half ;  fo  that  it  is  about  a  ton,  or  common  cart¬ 
load.  Among  the  plumbers  in  London,  it  is  nineteen 
hundred  and  a  half;  and  at  the  mines,  it  is  two  and 
twenty  hundred  and  a  half.  Skene. 

FOTH'ERGILL  (George),  born  of  an  ancient  family 
in  Wedmoreland,  in  1703,  on  acompetent  edate  that  had 
defeended  regularly  from  father  to  fon  for  feveral  genera¬ 
tions.  After  an  academical  education  in  Queen’s  college, 
Oxford,  of  which  lie  became  a  fellow,  he  was,  in  1751, 
eleCted  principal  of  St.  Edmund’s-hall,  and  prefented  to 
the  vicarage  of  Bromtey  in  Hamplhire.  Having  been 
long  afflicted  with  an  adhma,  he  died  in  1760.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  collection  of  much-edeemed  fermons,  in 
2  vols.  8vo. 

FOTH'ERGILL,  (John,  M.D.),aneminentphy(ician, 
born  in  1712,  at  Carr-end  in  Yorkshire,  where  his  father, 
a  refpedtable  member  of  the  fociety  of  quakers,  refided 
upon  a  family  edate.  He  received  his  clafiical  education 
chiefly  at  the  fehool  of  Sedbergh,  and  in  his  fixteenth 
year  was  placed  with  Mr.  Bartlett  an  apothecary  at  Brad¬ 
ford  in  Yorkfhire.  He  was  afterwards  fent  to  the  uni. 
verfity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  doCtor 
of  phyfic  in  1736,  and  then  came  to  London,  and  entered 
as  a  pupil  in  St.  Thomas’s  hofpital.  In  1740  he  accom¬ 
panied  fome  friends  in  a  tour  to  the  continent ;  and  upon 
v  his  return  he  fat  down  to  the  ferious  bufinefs  of  his  pro- 
feflion.  He  did  not  negleCt  the  means  of  making  himfelf 
known  in  a  literary  and  fcientific  capacity  ;  and  two  of  his 
papers  on  profellional  fubjeCts  appeared  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  TranfaCtions  in  1744  and  1745.  But  it  was  in  1748 
that  his  medical  reputation  obtained  a  great  and  fudden 
acceffion  by  his  publication  entitled  An  Account  of  the 
Sore  Throat  attended  with  Ulcers.  The  difeafe  which 
was  the  fubjeCtof  this  treatife  had  then  become  epidemic, 
and  then  excited  an  extraordinary  alarm  in  the  metro¬ 
polis.  The  work  palfed  through  feveral  editions,  was 
tranflated  into  French,  and  fpread  his  name  through 
foreign  countries,  as  well  as  to  the  remoted  parts  of  his 
own.  Another  laudable  exertion  to  make  public  his  fe- 
dulous  attention  to  profellional  objeCts,  was  a  monthly 
account  of  the  weather  and  difeafes  of  London,  which 
he  continued  for  feveral  years.  This  may  be  accounted 
the  parent  of  various  fubfequent  (fatements  of  the  like 
kind,  the  fcientific  utility  of  which  is  extremely  apparent. 
His  celebrity  now  began  to  obtain  the  notice  of  learned 
focieties.  He  was  nominated  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Edinburgh  College  of  Phyficians  in  1754,  and  was  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  1763.  He* 
was  entitled  to  the  regard  of  this  lad  body,  not  only  by 
his  medical  didinCtion,  but  by  his  zeal  in  promoting  the 
advancement  of  natural  hiltory,  particularly  the  botanical 
part  of  it.  About  1762  he  purchafed  a  fmall  edate  at 
Upton  near  Stratford  in  Eflfex,  which  contained  fome 
acres  of  garden-ground.  Thefe  he  converted  into  a  fe- 
minary  of  curious  plants,  foreign  and  indigenous,  which 
became  the  favourite  objeCt  of  his  amufement,  and  was 
receiving  continual  accedions  during  the  whole  of  his  life, 
fo  that  his  collection  of  exotics  at  length  became  one  of 
the  mod  choice  and  confiderable  in  England,  and  confe- 
quently  in  Europe.  He  fpared  no  expence  in  enriching 
it  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  liberally  concurred 
with  other  levers  of  botany  in  promoting  refearches  into 
the  vegetable  treafures  of  remote  regions  by  perlons  pro¬ 
perly  qualified  for  the  talk.  His  collections  in  other  de¬ 
partments  of  natural  hiflory,  particularly  of  (hells,  corals, 
and  infeCts,  werealfo  extenfive.  The  medical  reputation 
of  Dr.  Fothergill  gradually  rofe  to  a  height  which  at 
length  placed  him  probably  at  the  fummit  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  metropolis,  and  procured  him  applications  in 
extraordinary  cafes  from  molt  parts  of  the  kingdom.  He 
maintained  a  very  refpeftable  place  in  the  edimation  of 
his  brethren  of  the  faculty,  by  the  fagacity  and  judgment 
which  he  difplayed  in  his  practice,  and  by  the  profellional 
information  he  never  ceafed  occalionally  to  communicate 
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From  the  prefs.  His  prefcriptions  were  fimple  and  ele., 
gant,  and  he  paid  more  attention  to  the  regulation  of 
diet  and  regimen  than  is  ufually  done  :  by  fuch  means  he 
often  effected  cures  in  diforders  which  had  refitted  more 
violent  applications.  Dr.  Fothergill  was  a  man  of  warm 
feelings,  and  entered  with  zeal  into  every  topic  in  which 
the  good  of. fociety  was  concerned.  He  was  truly  a  pub¬ 
lic  character;  and  as  a  member  of  that  religious  fociety 
which  has  diftinguiftied  itfelf  beyond  any  other  by  its  phi¬ 
lanthropic  exertions,  he  largely  partook  of  its  fpirit,  and 
promoted  its  plans.  On  the  fociety  itfelf  he  conferred 
the  important  benefit  of  projecting,  and  actively  carrying 
into  effeCt,  the  inftitution  of  a  large  public  fchool  at  Ack- 
worth  in  Yorkfliire,  at  a  houfe  originally  ereCted  by  the 
Foundling  hofpital.  He  was  the  airociate  of  the  benevo¬ 
lent  Mr.  Howard  in  his  attempts  to  improve  the  condi¬ 
tion  and  preferve  the  health  of  poor  prifoners  ;  and  he 
confented  to  be  joined  with  him  in  the  ottice  of  l'uper- 
vifor  of  a  penitentiary-houfe  to  be  ereCted  on  a  new  plan, 
though  he  did  not  live  to  fee  the  work  carried  into  exe¬ 
cution.  Few  phyficians  have  more  liberally  bcftowed 
either  their  profeflional  advice,  or  their  pecuniary  aid,  at 
the  call  of  charity  ;  and  few  men  of  his  fortune  have  ex¬ 
pended  fo  much  in  promoting  fcience  and  ufeful  know¬ 
ledge.  His  mode  of  living  was  fimple  and  unottentatious, 
fuitable  to  the  principles  of  the  religion  to  which  he  be¬ 
longed.  His  manners  were  highly  pleafing,  and  his  de¬ 
meanor  in  a  fiek  room  was  fingularly  calculated  to  infpire 
confidence.  His  converfation  abounded  with  inttruCtion, 
and  was  equally  cheering  and  improving  to  the  younger 
part  of  his  acquaintance,  whom  he  delighted  to  encou¬ 
rage.  It  may  be  added,  that  he  was  fincerely  pious,  and 
a  firm  believer  in  the  promifes  of  Revelation.  His  moral 
charaCfer  cannot  be  better  fummed  up  than  is  done  by  his 
friend  Dr.  Franklin  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Lettfom.  “  If  we 
may  eftimate  the  goodnefs  of  a  man  by  his  difpofition  to 
do  good,  and  his  conltant  endeavours  and  fuccefs  in  doing 
it,  I  can  hardly  conceive  that  a  better  man  has  ever 
exitted.”  Dr.  Fothergill’sconftitution  was  delicate  ;  but 
by  great  temperance  and  attention  he  refitted  all  the  fa¬ 
tigues  of  his  profefiion,  till  a  fupprefiion  of  urine  carried 
liinfoff  on  December  26,  1780,  in  the  fixty-ninth  year  of 
his  age.  His  works,  confiding  of  his  medical  papers  and 
pamphlets,  of  two  elegant  pieces  of  biographical  eulogy 
(on  Peter  Collinfon,  and  on  Dr.  Alexander  Ruflel),  and 
of  fome  political  and  mifcellaneous  eflays  and  letters, 
were  publilhed  in  a  collective  form,  with  Memoirs  of  his 
Life,  by  John  Coakley  Lettfom,  M.  D.  3V0IS.  8vo.  1784. 

FOTHERGIL'LA,  f.  [In  memory  of  John  Fother¬ 
gill,  M.D.  an  eminent  phyfician,  and  patron  of  botany  ; 
who  cultivated  a  variety  of  the  moft  curious  plants  in  his 
garden  near  London.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
polyandria,  order  digynia,  natural  order  of  amentaceas, 
( 3UU •)  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx:  perianthium 
one-leafed,  bell-fhaped,  clofe,  truncate,  Jhort,  permanent. 
Corolla:  none.  Stamina:  filaments  very  many,  filiform, 
thicker  at  top,  long;  antherie  minute,  ereCt,  quadrangu¬ 
lar.  Piftillum  :  germ  ovate,  bifid  ;  ttyles  two,  fubulate, 
terminating,  the  length  of  the  ttamens.  Pericarpium  : 
capfule  hardened,  two-lobed,  two  celled  ;  lobes  two- 
valved.  Seeds  :  folitary,  bony. — EJfential  Charatter.  Ca¬ 
lyx,  ament  ovate  ;  fcales  one-flowered.  Corolla;  calyx- 
form,  one-petalled,  five-cleft. 

'  Fothergilla  alnifolia,  or  alder-leaved  Fothergilla,  afin- 
gle  fpecies,  and  two  varieties  :  «,  Fothergilla  obtufa,  or 
broad-leaved  Fothergilla;  /2,  Fothergilla  acuta,  or  nar¬ 
row-leaved  Fothergilla.  Fothergilla  is  a  tree,  having  the 
appearance  and  leaves  of  alder.  Leaves  alternate,  petiol- 
ed,.wedge-ftiaped,  entire,  ferrate  at  the  tip,  ferratures  very 
large  and  few,  the  upper  (urface  green,  the  lower  hoary, 
the  younger  ones  white  with  nap  underneath.  Flowers 
in  -a  dole  fpike  at  the  end  of  the  ftem,  like  an  oblong 
head,  and  white.  Native  of  North  America.  Intro¬ 
duced  in  1765,  by  Mr.  JohnBufh.  It  flowers  from  April 
to  June. 
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|3.  Jacquin  defcribes  this  as  a  branching  flirub,  with 
ferruginous  round  branches  ;  leaves  oblong,  obfcurely 
crenate  at  top,  on  fliort  petioles,  alternate,  fmooth. 
Capfule  two-celled  ;  feeds  folitary.  Native  of  Carolina. 
See  alfo  Melastoma. 

FOTH'ERING  AY,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Northamp¬ 
ton,  on  the  Neu,  where  was  a  cattle  in  which  Richard  III. 
was  born  ;  and  the  unfortunate  Mary,  queen  of  Scotland, 
was  condemned  and  beheaded  in  the  year  1586.  See  the 
article  England.  The  cattle  was  dettroyed  by  order  of 
James  I.  Two  miles  north  of  Oundle,  and  eighty-five 
north  of  London. 

FO'TINBL,  f  A  weight  of  lead  containing  about  ten 
ftone.  Not  much  ufed. 

FO'TION,  f.  The  ad  of  nourifliing,  nourifhment. 

Bailey.  Not  vfed. 

FO'TIVE,  adj.  Nourifliing,  nouri filed .  Cole.  Little  vfed. 

FO'TUS,/.  with  phyficians,  a  fermentation.  Scott. 

FOU,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  Cheng-fi  :  420  miles  fouth-weft  of  Peking.  Lat. 
26.  5.  N.  Ion.  i2<S.  30.  E.  Ferro.  , 

FOU-AN,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Corea: 
thirty-five  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Coufou. 

FOU-CHAN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Chang-tong  :  twenty -five  miles  fouth-eaft: 
of  Teng-tcheou. 

FOU-CHUN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Se-tchuen  :  thirty  miles  north-weft  of 
Tche-li-leou . 

FOU-FONG,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Quang-tong  :  twenty-two  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft 
of  Fong-tfiang. 

FOU-KEOLT,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Honan  :  thirty  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Hiu- 

FOU-KIANG,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  provinceof  Quang-tong  :  twenty  miles  weft-north-weft 
of  Tfin. 

FOU-KO,  a  towm  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Quang-tong  :  fixty-five  miles  north-north-eaft 
of  Kia. 

FOU-MING,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Yun-nan  :  fifteen  miles  north-north-weft  of 
Yun-nan. 

FOU-NHING,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank, 
in  the  province  of  Fo-kien  :  775  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of 
Peking.  Lat.  26.  54.  N.  Ion.  137.  35.  E.  Ferro. 

FOU-NIM,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Pe-tche-li :  twenty  miles  eaft  of  Yong-pang. 

FOU-PIM,  a  town  of  China,  in  the  province  of  Pe- 
tche-li :  fixty-three-miles  weft  of  Paoting. 

FOU-PIN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Quang-tong  :  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Yao. 

FOU-TCHEOU,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Fo-kien,  and  one  of  the  moft  conliderable 
in  the  province,  on  account  of  its  trade,  the  number  of 
learned  men,  and  the  convenience  of  its  rivers  and  harbour. 
It  is  the  relidence  of  a  viceroy  :  870  miles  fouth  of  Pe¬ 
king.  Lat.  26.  4.  N.  Ion.  136.  50.  E.  Ferro. 

FOU-TCHEOU,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Kiang-fi  :  formerly  one  of  the  moft  beau¬ 
tiful  cities  of  China,  but  almoft  ruined  by  the  invafion  ot 
the  Tartars  :  735  miles  fouth  of  Peking.  Lat.  27.  55.  N. 
Ion.  133.  42. E.  Ferro. 

FOU-TCHING-Y,  a  town  of  China,  in  the  province 
of  Kiang-nan  :  feventeen  miles  north-eaft  of  Liutcheou. 

FOU-TCHUEN,  a  town  of  China,  in  the  province  of 
Chan-fi  :  thirty-five  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Ping-lo 

FOU-TSING,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Fo-kien  :  feventeen  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft 
of  Fou-tcheou. 

FOU-YANG,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Tche-kiang  :  thirty-one  miles  north-north- 
eaft  of  Yen-tcheou. 

FOU'A,  or  Fouat.  See  Faoua,  p.  213,  of  this 
volume. 
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FOUGARMO'NT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  tiie  Lower  Seine,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in 
the  diftridt  of  Neufchatel  :  fix  leagues  and  a  half  fouth- 
eaft  of  'Dieppe,  and  three  north-eaft  of  Neufchatel. 

FOUCAU'LT  (Nicholas- Jofeph),  a  great  promoter  of 
.letters,  born  at  Paris  in  1643.  He  was  brought  up  to  the 
bar,  at  which  he  obtained  great  diftindtion,  and  palled 
through  various  offices  till  he  became  amafterof  requefts 
and  chief  of  the  council  of  madame,  duchefs  ol  Orleans. 
He  was  fucceffively  intendant  of  Montauban,  Pan,  and 
Caen.  At  the  revocation  of  the  edidt  of  Nantes  he  was 
refident  at  the  fecond  place,  and  by  his  prudence  and 
mildnefs  prevented  thole  difturbances  which  that  arbi¬ 
trary  meafure  might  have  caufed  in  a  diftridt  full  of  pro- 
teftants.  His  merit  on  the  occafion  was  teftified  by  a 
medal  ftruck  by  the  dates  of  Bearn.  At  the  different 
feats  of  his  intendancy  he  promoted  the  public  good  by 
procuring  the  mod  exadt  topographical  defcriptions  of 
each  province,  by  encouraging  the  condrudtion  of  roads, 
canals,  havens,  bridges,  &c.  as  well  as  of  ornamental 
edifices,  and  by  inftitutions  for  the  promotion  of  the  arts 
and  fciences.  His  own  valuable  library  and  cabinet  were 
open  to  all  who  were  able  to  ufe  them.  He  made  the 
difcovery  in  17040!  the  ancient  town  of.  the  Viducaflians, 
near  Caen,  of  which  he  lent  a  particular  and  exact  ac¬ 
count  to  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions.  He  alfo  difco- 
vered  in  the  abbey  of  Moiffac  the  only  manufcript  of  the 
work  De  Mortibus  Perfecutorum,  attributed  to  Ladtantius. 
He  died  in  1721 . 

FOUCHEN'DGE,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Chorafdan,  taken  by  Timur  Bee.  Lat.  34.  50.  N.  Ion. 
94.  15.  E.  Ferro. 

FOUCHE'R  (Simon),  a  French  philofophical  writer, 
born  at  Dijon,  in  1644.  After  palling  through  a  courfe 
of  education  to  fit  him  for  the  ecclefiadical  profeffion,  he 
was  ordained  pried,  and  was  prelented  to  an  honorary 
canonry  of  the  holy  chapel  at  Dijon.  This  fituation  he 
did  not  retain  more  than  two  or  three  years,  when  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Paris.  In  that  city,  he  acquired  the  edeem 
and  friendftiip  of  many  of  the  mod  eminent  men  of  the 
time,  and  particularly  connedted  himfelf  with  that  clafs 
of  literati  who  didinguiffied  themfelves  as  advocates  for 
the  revival  of  the  academic,  or  more  properly  fpeaking 
fceptical,  philofophy.  To  their  opinions  he  was  zea- 
loufiy  devoted,  and  employed  his  pen,  with  confiderable 
learning  and  ingenuity,  in  defence  of  them.  By  the 
clofenefs  of  his  application,  however,  he  (hortened  his 
days,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1696,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of 
his  age.  He  wrote  a  variety  of  Differtations,  Criticifms, 
Anfwers  to  Criticifms,  Letters,  &c.  which  appeared  at 
different  periods  from  1673  to  1693,  and  form  together  a 
collection  in  fix  volumes  twelves.  He  was  alfo  the 
author  of,  1.  A  Treatife  on  the  Wifdom  of  the  Ancients, 
i2tno.  1682.  2.  A  Letter  concerning  the  Morality  of 

Confucius,  the  Chinefe  Philofopher,  8vo.  16S8.  3.  A 

Treatife  on  Hygrometers,  or  Indruments  for  alcertaining 
the  Drynefs  and  Humidity  of  the  Air,  izmo.  16S6. 

FOUCQUE'T  (Nicholas),  marquisof  Belleide,  a  cele¬ 
brated  fuperintendant  of  the  French  finances  in  the  mino¬ 
rity  of  Louis  XIV.  fon  of  Francis  Foucquet,  vifeount  de 
Vaux.  He  was  born  in  1615,  and  early  brought  forwards 
in  the  departments  of  law.  At  the  age  of  thirty-five  he 
was  created  procureur-general  of  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
The  cardinal  Mazarin  made  him  fuperintendant  of  the 
finances  in  1653,  at  a. .time  when  they  were  much  difor- 
dered  by  civil  and  foreign  wars,  and  dill  more  by  the  in- 
fatiable  cupidity  of  the  cardinal  himfelf,  who  demanded 
from  the  treafury  an  annual  fum  of  twenty-three  millions 
of  livresfor  fecret  fervices,  and  bought  up  at  a  low  price 
the  old  debts  of  the  date,  which  he  caufed  to  be  paid  at 
full  value.  Foucquet  participated  largely  in  the  public 
plunder,  and  few  financiers  have  difplayed  more  magnifi¬ 
cent  profit  don.  He  is  faid  to  have  expended  eighteen 
millions  of  livres  upon  his  feat  of  Vaux,  where  he  gave 
entertainments  in  a  dyle  of  royal  fplendour,  and  was  ex- 
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tremely  munificent  towards  men  of  letters.  It  was  to  be 
expected  that  lo  high  a  fortune  would  be  attended  with 
much  envy,  and  that  the  means  he  was  obliged  to  employ 
for  fupporting  the  public  credit  would  caufe  him  many 
enemies.  The  cardinal  did  not  love  him,  though  he 
found  it  necelfary  to  keep  meafures  with  him.  He  gave 
his  chief  confidence,  however,  to  Colbert,  whom  he  re¬ 
commended  to  the  king  at  the  expence  of  Foucquet. 
The  dorm  which  had  been  long  gathering,  fell  upon  the 
head  of  the  fuperintendant  after  the  death  of  Mazarin  in 
166 1.  The  king,  whom  he  had  offended  by  his  attempts  to 
gain  the  heart  of  Mad.  de  1st  Valiere,  and  by  his  oftenta- 
tious  magnificence,  was  led  to  believe  that  he  had  a  defign 
of  making  himfelf  duke  of  Brittany  and  the  adjacent  ides, 
and  maintaining  himfelf  in  independence  with  the  aid  of 
the  Englilh.  Foucquet  was  artfully  induced  to  refign  his 
place  of  procureur-general,  that  the  parliament  might 
not  interfere  in  his  favour ;  and  was  then  lulled  into  a 
date  of  fecurity,  till  he  was  arreded  at  Nantes  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1661.  He  was  committed  to  cuftody,  and  a  commifi. 
fion  was  appointed  to  try  him  upon  various  criminal 
charges.  He  defended  himfelf  fo  well,  that  it  was  three 
years  before  fentence  was  pronounced.  He  was  then 
condemned  to  banidiment,  which  the  king  commuted  for 
perpetual  imprifonment ;  and  he  paffed  all  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  the  citadel  of  Pignerol.  Of  the  crowds  to 
whom  he  had  been  a  liberal  benefadtor,  fcarcely  any  re¬ 
mained  faithful  to  him  except  fome  of  his  literary  pen- 
fioners.  Of  thefe  were  madeinoifelle  de  Scuderi,  La  Fon¬ 
taine,  and  Pelliffon,  the  latter  of  whom  defended  him  in 
leveral  eloquent  memoirs.  Foucquet  made  an  equal  re¬ 
turn  of  gratitude  ;  for,  being  informed  that  Pellifon’s 
penfion  was  withdrawn  on  this  account,  he  retrenched 
from  his  own  expences  a  fum  adequate  to  the  amount,  and 
remitted  it  to  him  by  the  hands  of  mademoifelle  de  Scu¬ 
deri.  He  bore  his  change  of  fortune  with  firmnefs,  and 
employed  his  prifon-hours  in  the  compofition  of  various 
works  of  piety.  He  died  in  1680. 

FOVE'Ajyi  [ fodio ,  Lat.  to  dig.]  The  finus  of  the 
pudendum  muliebre.  In  the  bath  rooms  it  is  a  fudatory 
for  receiving  one  or  both  the  legs,  in  order  to  fweating. 

FOU'ESNANT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Finifterre,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftridt 
of  Quimper  :  two  leagues  and  a  half  fouth  of  <Tuimper, 
and  two  and  a  half  fouth-weft  of  Rofporden. 

FOUG,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Meurte,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the  diftridt  of 
Toul,  fortified  in  1218:  one  league  and  three  quarters 
weft  of  Toul,  and  two  and  a  quarter  north-north-eaft  of 
Vaucouliers. 

FOUG  A'DE,  or  Fougasse, f.  a  fmall  mine,  dug  under 
fome  work  or  out-poft,  which  is  in  danger  of  falling  into 
the  enemy’s  hands  ;  and  charged  with  facks  of  powder, 
covered  with  ftones,  earth,  or  whatever  elfe  can  make  de- 
ftrudtion.  See  Mine. 

FOUGERAY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  I  lie  and  Vilaine,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftridt  of  Bain,  two  leagues  and  a  quarter  fouth  of  Bain, 
and  four  and  three  quarters  eaft  of  Redon. 

FOUGE'RES,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place 
of  a  diftridt,  in  the  department  of  the  Ille  and  Vilaine, 
containing  about  four  thoufand  inhabitants,  whofe  prin- 
cipal  trade  is  in  leather.  In  the  year  1202,  this  town  was 
taken  by  John  king  of  England  :  eight  leagues  north-eaft: 
of  Rennes.  Lat.  48.  22.  N.  Ion.  16.  27.  E.  Ferro. 

FOUGEROL'LE  L’EGLI'SE,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Saone,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftridt  of  Luxueil  :  one  league  and  three 
quarters  north  of  Luxeuil,  and  one  and  three  quarters 
fouth  of  Plombieres. 

FOUGEROL'LES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Mayenne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftridt  of  Ernee  :  five  leagues  north-weft:  of  Mayennes 
and  three  and  a  half  north  of  Ernee. 

FOUGHT,  The  preterite  and  participle  of  Jight : 

Though 
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Though  unknown  to  me,  lure  they  fought  well, 

Whom  Rupert  led,  and  who  were  Britilh  born.  D>yden. 

FOUGH'TEN.  [The  pafllve  participle  of  fight.  Rarely 
vfed.~\  Contefted  ;  difputed  by  arms  : 

On  the fougkten  field 
Michael  and  his  angels,  prevalent 
Encamping,  plac’d  in  guard  their  watches  round 
Cherubic  waving  fires.  Milton. 

FOVIL'LA,yi  in  botany,  a  fine  fubftance,  impercepti¬ 
ble  to  the  naked  eye,  which  is  exploded  by  the  pollen 
from  the  antherae  of  flowers.  See  Botany. 

FOUILLO'N  (James),  a  French  catholic  divine,  and 
voluminous  writer  in  the  Janfenift  connection,  born  at  Ro¬ 
chelle,  in  1670.  He  received  his  claflical  education  at 
the  college  of  the  Jefuits,  who,  obferving  his  rapid  pro¬ 
ficiency,  and  the  marks  of  genius  and  penetration  which 
he  difeovered,  were  very  defirous  ot  having  him  entered 
a  novice  in  heirfociety.  They  were  not  gratified,  how. 
ever,  in  their  with  ;  for  he  was  fent  to  Paris  in  16S8,  and 
laced  in  the  college  of  St.  Barbe,  where  he  went  through 
is  courfes  of  philofo  >hy  and  theology  with  diflinguifhed 
reputation.  He  had  not  longentered  into  orders,  before 
he  was  nominated  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Rochelle;  but  it e  declined  that  appointment,  and  never 
afterwards  obtained  any  other  benefice  than  the  commen¬ 
datory  priory  of  St.  Martin  de  Pruniers,  in  thediocefeof 
Mende.  The  part  which  he  took  relative  to  the  celebrat¬ 
ed  Cafe  of  Confidence,  obliged  him,  in  1703,  to  withdraw 
into  concealment,  though  he  did  not  quit  Puis.  In  this 
fituation  he  continued  for  about  two  years,  when  he 
judged  it  expedient  to  confult  his  faf.-ty  by  taking  refuge 
in  Holland.  About  the  year  1720,  he  ventured  to  return 
to  France.  Soon  after  he  had  taken  this  ftep,  the  jefuit 
party  obtained  an  order  that  he  fhould  fix  his  refidence 
at  Ma^on,  where  lie  continued  for  fome  years.  At  length 
he  obtained  permillion  to  return  to  Paris,  where  he  died, 
in  173 6,  in  the  fixty-fixth  year  of  his  age.  He  had  a 
principal  fliare  in  drawing  up  the  Hiflory  of  the  Cafe  of 
Confcience,  fignecl  by  Forty  Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne, 
publifhed  in  1705,  in  eight  vols.  12010.  fuftained  a  part 
in  the  abbe  Bourfier’s  Adtion  of  God  on  the  Creatures, 
or,  Phyfical  Premotion  proved  by  Reafoning,  in  two  vols. 
4to.  and  fix  vols.  121110.  alfo  in  the  great  work  againft  the 
Bull  Unigenitus,  entitled  Hexaples,  &c.  in  feven  vols.  4to- 
1721  ;  and  was  the  collector  and  editor  of  the  famous  Ar- 
nauld’s  Letters,  in  eight  vols.  nmo.  to  which  he  added 
numerous  notes.  He  was,  likewife,  the  author  of  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  treatifes  in  the  controverfy  between  the  Janfen- 
ifts  and  Jefuits. 

FOUILLOU'SE  (La),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Rhone  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a  can¬ 
ton,  in  the  diftridb  of  St.  Etienne  :  five  miles  north-weft 
of  St.  Etienne. 

FOUL,  adj.  [ fuls ,  Goth,  pul,  Sax.]  Not  clean  ;  filthy; 
dirty;  miry.  Through  molt  of  its  fignifications  it  isop- 
pofed  to  fair. — My  face  is^ca/with  weeping.  Job  xvi.  16. 
— He  that  can  travel  in  deep  and  foul  ways,  ought  not  to 
fay  that  he  cannot  walk  in  fair.  Tillotfon. 

The  dream  is  foul  with  (tains 
Of  rufhing  torrents  and  defeending  rains.  Addifon. 
Impure;  polluted;  full  of  filth. — Intemperance  and  fen- 
fualiiy  debafe  men’s  minds,  clog  their  fpirits,  and  make 
them  grate,  foul,  liftlefs,  and  una&ive.  TillotJ'on. 

With  foul  mouth. 

And  in  the  witnefs  of  his  proper  ear, 

To. call  him  villain.  Skakefpeare. 

Wicked  ;  deteftable  ;  abominable. — Jefus  rebuked  the 
foul  fpirit.  Mark,  ix.  25. — This  is  the  groffeft  and  molt  ir¬ 
rational  fuppofition,  as  well  as  the  foulejl  atheifm,  that  can 
be  imagined.  Hale. 

Satire  has  always  (hone  among  the  reft, 

And  is  the  boldeft  way  if  not  the  bell, 
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To  tell  men  truly  of  their  foulejl  faults, 

To  laugh  at  their  vain  deeds,  and  vainer  thoughts.  Dryden . 
Not  lawful  ;  not  according  to  the  eftablifhed  rules : 

By  foul  play  were  we  heav’d  thence, 

But.blelfedly  help’d  hither.  Skakefpeare. 

Hateful;  ugly;  loathfome.  —  Foul  fights  do  rather  dif- 
pleafe,  in  that  they  excite  the  memory  of  foul  things  than 
in  the  immediate  objects  ;  and  therefore,  in  pictures,  thofe 
foul  fights  do  not  much  offend.  Bacon. 

Th’  other  half  did  woman’s  fhape  retain, 

Moft  loathfome,  filthy, foul,  and  full  of  viledifdain.  Spencer » 

Difgraceful  ;  fhameful  : 

Too  well  I  fee  and  rue  the  dire  event, 

That  with  fad  overthrow  and fould cfeat 

Hath  loft'  us  heav’n.  Milton. 

Coarfe  ;  grofs. — You  will  have  no  notion  of  delicacies  if 
you  table  with  them  :  they  ate  all  for  rank  and  foul  feed¬ 
ing,  and  fpoil  the  belt  provifions  in  cooking.  Felton. — Full 
of  grofs  humours,  or  bad  matter;  wanting  purgation  or 
mundification  : 

You  perceive  the  body  of  our  kingdom, 

How  foul  it  is  ;  what  rank  difeafes  grow, 

And  with  what  danger  near  the  heart  of  it.  Skakefpeare . 

Not  bright ;  not  ferene  : 

Who’s  there'  befides  foul  weather  ? 

One  minded  like  the  weather,  moft  inquietly.  Skakefpeare. 
Be  fair  or  foul,  or  rain  or  fliine, 

The  joys  1  have  profefs’d,  infpiteof  fate  are  mine.  Dryden. 

With  rough  force;  with  unfeafonable  violence. — The 
great  art  of  the  devil,  and  the  principal  deceit  of  the 
heart,  is  to  keep  fair  with  God  himfelf,  while  men  fall 
foul  upon  His  laws.  South. 

So  in  this  throng  bright  Sachariffa  far’d, 

Opprefs’d  by  thofe  who  ftrove  to  be  her  guard  : 

As  (hips,  though  never  fo  obfequious,  fall 

Foul  in  a  tempeft  on  their  admiral.  .  Waller. 

[Among  feamen.]  Entangled  :  as,  a  rope  is  foul  of  the 
anchor. 

7b  FOUL,  v.  a.  [pulan,  Sax.]  To  daub;  to  bemire ; 
to  make  filthy ;  to  dirty. — Sweep  your  walks  from  au¬ 
tumnal  leaves*  left  the  worms  draw  them  into  their 
holes,  and  foul  your  garden.  Evelyn. 

While  Traulus  all  his  ordure  fcatters. 

To  foul  the  man  he  chiefly  flatters.  Swift. 

“  Never  feek  by  foul  means  what  you  may  have  by 
fair.” — ’The  Italians  fay,  Non  cercar  per  forza,  queU  eke 
puoi  aver  di  bitono  voglia. — This  excellent  admonitory  pro¬ 
verb  (hould  guide  and  direiSt  the  conduct  and  dealings  of 
all  men  in  their  temporal  affairs,  in  order  to  prepare  them 
for  thofe  which  are  eternal. 

FOUL  B  AY,  a  bay  on  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Barbadoes. 

FOUL  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  fouth  coaft,  near  the  eaftern 
extremity  of  the  ifland  of  Jamaica.  Lat.  17.54.  N.  Ion. 
75.  56. W.  Greenwich. 

FOUL  SOUND,  a  ftrait  of  the  Atlantic,  between  the 
iflands  of  Inifhere  and  Inifmain,  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
Ireland. 

FOUL-SPO'KEN,  adj.  Scurrilous  in  fpeech. — Foul- 
fpoken  coward  !  Skakefpeare. 

FOU'LA,  or  Foul  Island,  one  of  the  Shetland  iftes, 
between  fix  and  feven  leagues  weft  from  the  mainland  ; 
about  three  miles  long,  and  full  of  rough,  fteep,  and  bare, 
rocks. 

FOU'LAH,  Fouli,  or  Pholey,  a  country  of  Africa,, 
fituated  on  the  (ides  of  the  river  Senegal,  extending  1C0 
leagues  from  eaft  to  weft  ;  the  boundaries  from  north  to 
fouth  are  unknown.  The  country  is  populous,  the  foil’ 
fertile,  and  capable  of  furnifbing  an  advantageous  com. 

merce- 
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merce.  The  inhabitants  are  in  general  of  a  tawny  com¬ 
plexion.  It  is  fuppofed  that  their  alliances  with  the 
Moors  have  given  them  that  mixed  colour,  between  the 
true  olive  and  the  black.  However  negligent  they  may 
be  fuppofed  in  pufhing  the  trade  of  their  country,  they 
are  extremely  diligent  as  farmers  and  graziers,  and  raife 
millet,  rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  peafe,  roots,  and  fruits,  with 
abundance  of  care;  nor  are  they  lefs  expert  in  rearing 
cattle,  in  which  confifts  great  part  of  their  traffic  with  the 
neighbouring  countries.  As  their  chief  wealth  confifts 
in  their  cattle,  many  tribes  of  them  lead  a  wandering  life, 
and  roam  about  from  field  to  field,  from  country  to  conn-  . 
try,  with  large  droves  of  cows,  (beep,  goats,  and  horfes  ; 
for  although  thefe  have  fixed  habitations,  yet  they  ule 
them  but  little,  removing  them,  as  the  dry  or  wet  feafons 
require,  from  low  to  the  high  lands,  redding  in  no  one 
place  longer  than  the  pafture  for  their  cattle  will  admit. 
This  laborious  life  is  greatly  increafed  by  the  continual 
neceftity  they  are  underof  defending  themfelves  and  their 
cattle  againft  the  depredations  of  thofe  fierce  animals  with 
which  the  country  abounds  :  lions,  tigers,  and  elephants, 
aftaulting  them  from  the  land,  and  crocodiles  from  the 
rivers.  The  Foulahs  are  celebrated  by  travellers  as  an 
extremely  hofpitable  nation  ;  all  perfons,  without  dif- 
tindtion  of  country,  being  freely  admitted  into  their  huts, 
and  treated  with  the  beft  accommodations  they  can  afford  ; 
nor  is  their  humanity  in  any  other  particular  lefs  com- 
mendable  ;  for  as  foon  as  any  of  them  has  the  misfortune 
to  fall  into  flavery,  all  the  reft  join  ftock  to  redeem  him. 
Their  arms  are  compofed  of  bows  and  arrows,  lances, 
fwords,  daggers,  and  occafionally  a  kind  of  fmall  fufee, 
all  of  which  they  life  with  great  dexterity  and  addrefs, 
fuperior  to  molt  negro  nations,  particularly  .in  hunting,  a 
diverfionin  great  efieem  among  them.  Elephants,  lions, 
tigers,  and  the  fierceft  animals,  are  the  game  they  purfue. 
Twenty  or  thirty  of  them,  fome  on  foot  fome  on  horfe- 
back,  follow  the  chace,  and  feldorn  return  but  laden  with 
the  fpoils  of  thefe  defperate  animals.  The  elephants’ 
teeth,  the  lions,  leopards,  and  tigers,  fkins  they  fell,  and 
the  flefh  is  fmoked  and  dried  for  ufe  and  winter  ftore.  In 
fuch  numbers  are  the  elephants  bred  here,  that  they  are 
l'een  in  droves  of  two  hundred  together,  plucking  up  the 
fmall  trees,  and  deftroying  whole  fields  of  corn  ;  pleafnre, 
therefore,  is  not  the  object  of  their  hunting,  but  neceftity 
and  felf-prefervation.  “  The  Foulahs  in  general  (fays 
Park)  are  of  a  tawny  complexion,  with  fmall  features, 
and  (oft  ftlky  hair  ;  next  to  the  Mandingoes  they  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  moft  confiderabie  of  all  the  nations  in  this 
part  of  Africa.  Their  original  country  is  find  to  be  Foo- 
ladoo,  (which  (ignifies  the  country  of  the  Foulahs;)  but 
they  poft'efs  at  prefent  many  kingdoms  at  a  great  diilance 
from  each  other  :  their  complexion,  however,  is  not  ex¬ 
actly  the  fame  in  the  different  diftricts ;  in  Bondou,  and 
fome  other  kingdoms  which  are  lituated  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Moorifti  territories,  they  are  of  a  more  yellow  com¬ 
plexion  than  in  the  fouthern  ftates.  Their  government 
aiffers  from  that  of  the  Mandingoes  chiefly  in  this,  that 
they  are  more  immediately  under  the  influence  of  the  Ma- 
bomedan  laws  ;  for  all  the  chief  men  (the  king  excepted) 
are  Muffulnien,  and  the  authority  and  laws  of  the  Prophet 
are  everywhere  looked  upon  as  (acred  and  decifive.  In  the 
exercife  of  their  faith,  however,  they  are  not  very  into¬ 
lerant  towards  fitch  of  their  countrymen  as  (till  retain  their 
ancient  fuperftitions.  Religious  perfecution  is  not  known 
among  them,  nor  is  it  neceffary  ;  for  the  fyfteni  of  Maho¬ 
met  is  made  to  extend  itlelf  by  means  abundantly  more 
efficacious.  By  eftabiifhing  fmall  fchools  in  the  different 
towns,  where  many  of  the  pagan  as  well  as  Mahoinedan 
children  are  taitglft  to  read  the  Koran,  and  inltruded  in 
the  tenets  of  the  prophet,  the  Mahomedan  priefts  fix  a 
bias  on  the  minds,  and  form  the  character  of  their  young 
difciples,  which  no  accidents  of  life  can  ever  afterwards 
remove  or  alter. 

“  With  the  Mahomedan  faiih  is  alfo  introduced  the 
Arabic  language,  with  which  moft  of  the  Foulahs  have  a 
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flight  acquaintance.  Their  native  tongue  abounds  very 
much  in  liquids,  but  there  is  fomething  unpleafant  in  the 
manner  of  pronouncing  it.  A  ftranger,  on  hearing  the 
common  converfation  of  two  Foulahs,  would  imagine  that 
they  were  fcolding  each  other.  Theinduftryof  the  peo¬ 
ple  or  tribes  in  the  occupations  of  pafturage  and  agricul¬ 
ture,  is  every  where  remarkable.  Even  on  the  banks  of 
the  Gambia,  the  greater  part  of  the  corn  is  raifed  by 
them  ;  and  their  herds  and  flocks  are  more  numerous  and 
in  better  condition  than  thofe  of  the  Mandingoes ;  but  in 
Bondou  they  are  opulent  in  a  high  degree,  and  enjoy  all 
the  neceflaries  of  life  in  the  greateft  profufion.  They  dif- 
play  great  (kill  in  the  management  of  their  cattle,  making 
them  extremely  gentle  by  kindnefs  and  familiarity.  On 
the  approach  of  night,  they  are  collected  from  the  woods, 
and  feenred  in  folds,  called  korrees ,  which  are  conftruded 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  different  villages.  In  the 
middle  of  each  korree  isereded  a  fmall  hut,  wherein  one 
or  two  of  the  herdfmen  keep  watch  during  the  night,  and 
keep  up  the  fires  which  are  kindled  round  the  korree  to 
frighten  away  the  wild  beads.  The  cattle  are  milked  in 
the  mornings  and  evenings  :  the  milk  is  excellent ;  but  the 
quantity  obtained  from  any  one  cow  is  by  no  means  fo 
great  as  in  Europe.  The  Foulahs  ufe  the  milk  chiefly  as 
an  article  of  diet,  and  that,  not  until  it  is  quite  four.  The 
cream  which  it  affords  is  very  thick,  and  is  converted  in¬ 
to  butter  by  ftirring  it  violently  in  a  large  calabafti.  This 
butter,  when  melted  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  freed  from 
impurities,  is  preferved  in  fmall  earthen  pots,  and  forms 
a  part  in  moft  of  their  diflies  ;  it  ferves  likewife  to  anoint 
their  heads,  and  is  beftowed  very  liberally  on  their  faces 
and  arms.  But  although  milk  is  plentiful,  it  is  fomevvhat 
remarkable  that  the  Foulahs,  and  indeed  all  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  this  part  of  Africa,  are  totally  unacquainted  with 
the  art  of  making  cheefe.  A  firm  attachment  to  thecuf- 
toms  of  their  anceftors,  makes  them  view  with  an  eye  of 
prejudice  every  thing  that  looks  like  innovation.  The 
heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  great  fcarcity  of  fait,  are 
held  forth  as  unanfwerable  objections  ;  and  the  whole 
procefs  appears  to  them  too  long  and  troublefome,  to  be 
attended  wit  It  any  folid  advantage.  Befides  the  cattle, 
which  conftitute  the  chief  wealth  of  the  Foulahs,  they 
poffefs  fome  excellent  horfes,  the  breed  of  which  feems 
to  be  a  mixture  of  the  Arabian  with  the  original  African.” 
See  Park’s  Travels,  p.  59-62. 

The  principal  of  the  Foulah  ftates  is  that  which  lies 
within  Sierra  Leona  ;  and  of  which  Teemboo  is  the  capi¬ 
tal.  The  next  in  order  appears  to  be  that  bordering  on 
the  fouth  of  the  Senegal  river,  and  on  the  Jalofts  ;  this  is 
properly  named  Siratik.  Others  of  lefs  note  are  Bondou, 
with  Foota-Torra  adjacent  to  it,  lying  between  the  rivers 
Gambia  and  Faleme  ;  Foola-doo  and  Brooko  along  the 
upper  part  of  the  Senegal  river  ;  Waffela  beyond  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  Niger;  and  Madina  lower  down  on  the 
fame  river,  and  joining  to  Tombudoo  on  the  weft.  The 
kingdom  of  the  Foulahs,  fituated  between  the  upper  part 
of  tiie  Gambia  river  and  the  coaft  of  Sierra  Leona,  and 
along  the  Rio  Grande,  is  governed  by  a  Mahometan  fove- 
reign  ;  but  the  bulk  of  his  fubjeds  appear  to  be  pagans. 
From  the  circumftances  of  their  long  hair,  their  lips,  and 
comparatively  light  colour,  Major  Rennel  is  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  the  Foulahs  are  the  LcvcAthiops  of  Ptolemy 
and  Pliny.  The  former,  as  he  obferves,  places  the  Leu- 
caethiops  in  the  fituation  occupied  by  the  Foulahs;  and 
by  the  name  which  he  gave  them,  he  evidently  meant  to 
deferibe  a  people  lefs  black  than  the  generality  of  the  Ethi¬ 
opians.  Hence  it  may  be  gathered,  that  this  nation  had 
been  traded  with,  and  that  fome  notices  refpeCting  it  had 
been  communicated  to  Ptolemy.  It  may  alfo  be  remark¬ 
ed,  that  the  navigation  of  Hanno  terminated  on  this  coaft  ; 
and  as  this  was  alfo  the  term  of  Ptolemy’s  knowledge,  it 
may  juftly  be  fufpedted,  that  this  part  of  the  coaft  was 
deferibed  from  Carthaginian  materials.  Thole  who  have 
perufed  the  journals  of  modern  travellers  through  the 
Foulah  country,  and  recoiled:  how  flattering  a  pidure 
4  they 
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they  give  of  the  urbanity  and  hofpitality  of  the  Foulahs, 
nntft  be  gratified  on  finding  that  this  nation  was  known 
and  diftinguifiied  from  the  reft  of  the  Ethiopians  at  fore- 
mote  a  period  of  antiquity. 

FOULAN'GE  SUR  YONNE,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  theYonne,  and  chief  place  of  a  can¬ 
ton,  In  the  diftridl  of  Auxerre,  fituated  on  the  Yonne : 
five  leagues  foutli  of  Auxerre,  and  two  north  of  Clamecy. 

FOULA'ON,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Ardra. 

FOUL'DERING,  part.  adj.  [ foudroier ,  old  Fr.  to 
frighten.]  Terrifying: 

Seem’d  that  lowde  thunder  with  amazement  great 
Did  rend  the  ratt’ling  fkyes  with  flames  of fottldring  heat. 

Spencer. 

FOUL'FACED,  adj.  Having  an  ugly  or  hateful  vifage  : 
If  black  fcandal,  or  foulfac'd reproach, 

Attend  the  fequel  of  your  impofition, 

Your  mere  enforcement  fhall  acquittance  me 

From  all  the  impure  blots  and  ftains  thereof.  Shakefpeare. 

FOUL'LY,  adj.  Filthily  ;  naftily ;  odioufly  ;  hatefully ; 
fcandaloufly  ;  difgracefully  ;  fliamefully: 

We  in  the  world’s  wide  mouth 
Live  fcandaliz’d,  and  foully  fpoken  of.  Shakefpeare. 

Not  lawfully  ;  not  fairly. — Thou  play’dft  mod  foully  for 
it,  Shakefpeare. 

FOUL'MOUTHED,  adj.  Scurrilous;  habituated  to 
the  ufe  of  opprobrious  terms  and  epithets. — It  was  allow¬ 
ed  by  every  body,  that  fo  foulmouthed  a  witnefs  never  ap¬ 
peared  in  any  caufe.  Addifon. 

Now  Tinging  flirill,  and  fcolding  oft  between, 

Scolds  anfwer  fouhnouth'd  fcolds ;  bad  neighbourhood  I 
ween.  Pope. 

FOUL'NESS,y.  The  quality  of  being  foul ;  filthinefs ; 
naftinefs. — The  ancients  were  wont  to  make  garments 
that  were  not  deftroyed  but  purified  by  fire  ;  and  whereas 
the  fpots  or foulnefs  of  other  clothes  are  wafhed  out,  in 
thefe  they  were  ufually  burnt  away.  Wilkins.- — Pollution  ; 
impurity. — There  is  not  fo  chafte  a  nation  as  this,  nor  fo 
free  from  all  pollution  or  foulnefs:  it  is  the  virgin  of  the 
world.  Bacon. 

It  is  no  vicious  blot,  murder,  or  foulnefs, 

No  unchafte  afition,  or  difhonour’d  ftep, 

That  hath  depriv’d  me  of  your  grace  and  favour.  Shakefp. 
Hatefulnefs  ;  atrocioufnefs. — It  is  the  wickednefs  of  a 
whole  life,  difcharging  all  its  filth  and  foulnefs  into  this  one 
quality,  as  into  a  great  fink  or  common  fewer.  South. 

Conful,  you  are  too  mild  : 

The  foulnefs  of  fome  fadts  takes  thence  all  mercy.  B.Jonfon. 
Uglinefs ;  deformity. — He’s  fallen  in  love  with  your  foul, 
■nefs,  and  (lie’ll  fall  in  love  with  my  anger.  ShakeJ'peare. 
The  fury  laid  afide 

Her  looks  and  limbs,  and  with  new  methods  tried 
The  j'oulnefs  of  th’  infernal  form  to  hide.  Dryden. 

Diftionefty  ;  want  of  candour. — Piety  isoppofed  to  hypo- 
crify  and  infincerity,  and  all  falfenefs  or  JoulneJ's  of  inten¬ 
tions.  Hammond. 

FOULNESS',  an  ifland,  with  a  church  village,  fepa- 
rated  by  a  narrow  channel,  or  arm  ot  the  German  Ocean, 
from  the  main  land  of  England,  and  fouth-eaft  part  of  the 
county  of  Eifex,  about  twelve  miles  in  circumference  : 
iix  miles  eaft  from  Rochford. 

FOULO'N  (John  Erard),  a  learned  Jefuit  of  Liege, 
born  in  that  city  in  1609.  He  entered  into  the  order  in 
1625,  and  polfefling  excellent  talents,  acquired  the  ap- 
plaufe  and  efteem  of  his  fuperiors  by  his  proficiency  in  the 
different  branches  of  learning.  Obferving  that  his  qua¬ 
lifications  peculiarly  adapted  him  for  the  pulpit,  they 
took  care  to  inftrudl  him  in  the  requifite  preparatory  know- 
Vol.VII  No.  454. 
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ledge;  and  he  diftinguifiied  himfelf  in  the  charadler  of  a 
public  preacher  for  more  than  thirty  years.  He  w’as  fuc- 
ceffively  appointed  reftor  of  the  colleges  at  Huy  and  Tour- 
nay,  and  died  in  the  latter  city  in  1668.  Betides  feveral 
devotional,  controverfial,  and  other  fmaller  pieces,  he 
was  the  author  of  Commentarii  Hiflorici  &  Morales  ad  Libras 
1  L3  II.  Machab asorum,  additis  liberioribus  Excurfbus,  in  two 
vols.  folio,  1660  and  1664;  and  Hifloria  Leodienfis ,  per 
Epifcopontm  &  Principum  Seriem  digefa,  ab  origins  Popnli 
ufque  ad  Ferdinands  Bavari  Tanpora ,  &c.  three  vols.  folio, 
1735  and  1737.  This  work  ferves  to  throw  much  light 
on  the  hiftory  of  the  Low  Countries, 

FOU'LOU-SOU'SOU,  a  town  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  on 
the  Saghalien  :  nine  miles  north-weft  of  Telden. 

FOUL'SHAM,  a  fmall  town  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
with  a  weekly  market  on  Tuefday  :  eleven  miles  north 
of  Dereham,  and  hi  north-north-eaft  of  London. 

FOUND,  the  preterite  and  participle  paflive  of  find. — 
I  am  fought  of  them  that  afked  not  for  me  :  I  am  found 
of  them  that  fought  me  not.  IfaiahXxw.  1. 

Authors  now  find,  as  once  Achilles  found. 

The  whole  is  mortal  if  a  part’s  unfound.  Young. 

To  FOUND,  v.a.  [ fundare ,  Lat.  fonder,  Fr.]  To  lay 
the  bafis  of  any  building.-— It  fell  not ;  for  it  was  j'ounded. 
upon  a  rock.  McUth. — He  hath  founded  it  upon  the  feas, 
and  eftablifiied  it  upon  the  floods.  Pf.  xxiv.  2.— -To 
build  ;  to  raife  : 

Thefe  tunes  of  reafon  are  Amphion’s  lyre, 

Wherewith  he  did  the  Theban  city  found.  Davies. 
To  eftablifh  ;  to  eredt. — He,  founding  a  library,  gathered 
together  the  adts  of  the  kings  and  prophets.  2  Mac. ii.  13. 
This  alfo  (hall  they  gain  by  their  delay 
In  the  wide  wildernefs ;  there  they  (hall  found 
Their  government,  and  their  great  fenate  chufe. 

Through  the  twelve  tribes,  to  rule  by  laws  ordain’d. 

Milton. 

To  give  birth  or  original  to;  as,  he  founded  an  art ;  he 
founded  a  family. — To  raife  upon,  as  on  a  principle  or 
ground. — A  right  to  the  ufe  of  the  creatures  is  founded 
originally  in  the  right  a  man  has  to  fubfift. — Power, 
founded  on  contradf,  can  defcend  only  to  him  who  has  a 
right  by  that  contradl.  Locke. — To  fix  firm  : 

Fleance  is  efcap’d. 

■ — Then  comes  my  fit  again  :  I  had  elfe  been  perfedt, 
Whole  is  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock.  Shakefpeare. 

To  FOUND,  v.n.  [ fundere ,  Lat.  fondre,  Fr.]  To  form 
by  melting  and  pouring  into  moulds  ;  to  caft  : 

A  fecond  multitude 

With  wondrous  art  founded  the  tnafly  ore, 

Severing  each  kind,  leum’d  the  bullion  drofs.  Milton. 

FOUNDA'TION,  f.  \  foundation,  Fr.]  The  bafis  or 
lower  parts  of  an  edifice.  — The  ftatelinefs  of  houfes,  the 
goodlinefs  of  trees,  when  we  behold  them,  delighted)  the 
eye;  but  that  foundation  which  beareth  up  the  one,  that 
root  which  ininiftreth  unto  the  other’s  nouriihment,  is  in 
the  bofom  of  the  earth  concealed.  Hooker. 

I  lay  the  deep  foundations  of  a  wall, 

And  Enos,  nam’d  from  me,  the  city  call.  Dryden. 

The  adt  of  fixing  the  bafis: 

Ne’er  to  thefe  chambers  where  the  mighty  reft, 

Since  their  foundation,  came  a  nobler  giteft.  Tickle. 
The  principles  or  ground  on  which  any  notion  is  railed.— 
If  we  give  way  to  our  paftions,  we  do  but  gratify  our- 
felves  for  the  prelent,  in  order  to  future  difquiet ;  but  if 
we  refill  and  conquer  them,  we  lay  the  J'oundation  of  per¬ 
petual  peace  in  our  minds.  Tills  (jin. — Original ;  rife. — 
Throughout  the  world,  even  from  the  firlt  foundations 
thereof,  all  men  have  either  been  taken  as  lords  or  law¬ 
ful  kings  in  their  own  houfes.  Hooker. — A  revenue  fettled 
and  eftablifiied  (or  any  purpole,  particularly  charity.— 
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He  had  an  opportunity  of  going  to  fehool  on  a  foundation. 
Swift. — Eftablifhment  ;  fettlement. 

The  founding  and  building  of  a  college  or-hofpital,  is  in 
law  called  foundatio,  quafifundatio,  or  fundamenti  locatio . 
CP.  lib.  10.  The  king  only  can  found  a  college  ;  but  there 
may  be  a  college  in  reputation,  founded  by  others.  Dyer , 
267.  If  it  cannot  appear  by  inquilition,  who  it  was  that 
founded  a  church  or  college,  it  fhall  be  intended  it  was 
the  king;  who  has  power  to  found  a  new  church,  &c. 
Moor,  282.  The  king  may  found  and  eredl  an  hofpital, 
and  give  a  name  to  the  houfe,  upon  the  inheritance  of 
another,  or  licenfe  another  perfon  to  do  it  upon  his  own 
lands  ;  and  the  words  fundo,  creo,  &c.  are  not  necellary  in 
every  foundation,  either  of  a  college  or  hofpital  made  by 
the  king ;  but  it  is  fufficient  if  there  be  words  equivalent : 
The  incorporation  of  a  college  or  hofpital  is  the  very 
foundation;  but  he  who  endows  it  with  land  is  the 
founder;  and  to  the  erection  of  an  hofpital  nothing  more 
is  requifite  but  the  incorporation  and  foundation.  10  Rep. 
Cafe  of  Sutton's  Hofp. 

Perfons  feifed  of  eftates  in  fee-fimple,  may  eredt  and 
found  hofpitals  for  the  poor,  by  deed  inrolled  in  chan¬ 
cery,  See.  which  fhall  be  incorporated,  and  fubjedl  to 
fuch  vifitors  as  the  founder  fhall  appoint.  t,c)  Eliz .  c .  5. 
Where  a  corporation  is  named,  it  is  faid  the  name  of  the 
founder  is  parcel  of  the  corporation.  2  NelJ.%%6.  Though 
the  foundation  of  a  thing  may  alter  the  law,  as  to  that 
particular  thing  ;  yet  it  fhall  not  work  a  general  preju¬ 
dice.  1  Lit.  Abr.  634.  By  7  &  8  Will.  III.  c.  37,  the 
crown  may  grant  licence  to  alien  in  mortmain.  By 
9  Geo.  II.  c.  36,  gifts  in  mortmain  by  will,  See.  are  re¬ 
trained  ;  but  there  are  exceptions  with  refpeT  to  uni- 
verfties  and  royal  colleges.  See  thofe  articles. 

The  word  foundations ,  as  ufed  in  Revelation  xxi.  14, 
19,  20.  requires  fome  explanation.  If  the  precious  ffones 
mentioned  there  were  laid  in  the  foundations ,  their  beauty 
mud  have  been  loft.  Mr.  King,  in  his  Munimenta, 
vol.  ii.  in  noticing  the  alternate  layers  or  courfes  of  bricks 
between  ftones  in  ancient  buildings,  has  happily  explained 
this  pafldge.  He  fays,  the  word  rendered  foundations 
means  thofe  layers  or  courfes  between  the  ftone-work : 
“  The  feveral  alternate  rows  or  courfes  of  (tone  and  brick 
(in  the  wall  Mr.  K.  is  deferibing)  were  by  the  Greeks 
who  lived  in  Roman  cities  called  Ssp.sAioi  or  Strict;  and 
are  the  kind  of  ornaments  alluded  to  by  St.  John,  as  being 
fo  highly  beautiful,  according  to  every  one’s  apprehen* 
fion,  in  his  days  ;  when,  in  his  emblematical  reprefenta- 
tions  of  the  walls  of  the  holy  city,  in  the  Revelations,  he 
I'peaks  of  fuch  being  formed  o (precious  Jlones.  The  word 
is  in  our  tranflation  of  the  paffage  very  improperly 
rendered,  as  far  as  relates  to  a  confiftency  with  our  mo¬ 
dern  ideas,  foundations ,  inftead  of  courfes  ;  and  this  mif- 
tranflation  occafions  much  confufion  in  the  minds  of  moft 
perfons  who  attempt  to  read  the  prophet’s  fublime  de- 
feription.  Neverthelefs,  the  reafon  why  thefe  alternate 
rows  either  of  brick  or  of  fmooth  flat  ftones,  were  anci¬ 
ently  called  Oe/xsAks  or  Gs^eAioi,  foundations,  (though  the 
word  feems  now  fo  uncouth,  and  inapplicable,  in  our 
ears,)  is  yet  apparent  enough.  For  whoever  examines 
Roman  walls  attentively  will  find,  that  moft  ufually  the 
broader  alternate  rows  of  rude  ftone  or  flints,  or  rubble, 
and  mortar,  were  evidently  conftrufted,  merely  by  having 
the  whole  mafs  flung  carelefly  into  a  great  caiffon  or  frame 
of  wood,  whofe  interior  breadth  was  that  of  the  wall,  and 
•whofe  depth  was  that  of  the  fpace  between  the  alternate 
rows  of  bricks;  and  whofe  length  was  fometimes  more, 
and  fometimes  lefs,  juft  as  fuited  convenience  ;  and  that 
the  parts  thus  reared,  one  at  the  end  of  another,  on  and 
over  each  row  of  bricks,  were  united  together  afterwards, 
merely  by  means  of  very  fmall  loofe  ftones,  and  mortar, 
thrown  into  the  narrow  fpace  left  at  the  ends  between 
them.  As,  therefore,  thefe  caifTons  were  removed  up 
from  one  row  of  bricks  or  fmooth  ftones  to  another  fu- 
perior  row,  in  conftant  repetition,  according  as  the  wall 
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advanced  in  height,  and  were  placed  fucceftively  upon 
every  row;  thofe  fubftantial  rows  of  bricks,  regularly 
placed,  might  very  well  be  called  Gs/wAior,  or  foundations, 
becaufe  indeed  fuch  they  really  were  the  whole  way  up, 
to  thofe  identical  building-frames.” 

FOUN'DER,  f  A  builder;  one  who  raifes  an  edi¬ 
fice;  one  who  prefides  at  the  eredtion  of  a  city  : 

Of  famous  cities  we  the  founders  know  ; 

But  rivers,  old  as  feas  to  which  they  go. 

Are  nature’s  bounty  :  ’ tis  of  more  renown 

To  make  a  river  than  to  build  a  town.  Waller. 

One  who  eftablifhes  a  revenue  for  any  purpofe. — This 
hath  been  experimentally  proved  by  the  honourable  foun~ 
der  of  this  ledture  in  his  treatife  of  the  air.  Bentley. 

The  wanting  orphans  faw  with  wat’ry  eyes 
Their  founder's  charity  in  the  duft  laid  low.  Dry  den. 

One  from  whom  any  tiling  has  its  original  or  beginning  : 
When  Jove,  who  faw  from  high,  with  juft  difdain, 

The  dead  infpir’d  with  vital  breath  again. 

Struck  to  the  centre  with  his  flaming  dart 
Th’  unhappy  founder  of  the  godlike  art.  Dryden. 

{Fondeur,  Fr.J  Acafter;  one  who  forms  figures  by  carting 
melted  matter  into  moulds. — Founders  add  a  little  anti¬ 
mony  to  their  bell-metal,  to  make  it  more  fonorous  ;  and 
fo  pewterers  to  their  pewter,  to  make  it  found  more  cleaE 
like  filver.  Grew. 

To  FOUN'DER,  v.  a.  \fondre,  Fr.J  To  caufe  fuch  a 
forenefs  and  tendernefs  in  a  horfe’s  foot,  that  he  is  unable 
to  fet  it  to  the  ground. — If  you  find  a  gentleman  fond  of 
your  horfe,  perfuade  your  mafter  to  fell  him,  becaufe  he 
is  vicious,  and  foundered  into  the  bargain.  Swift. 

Thy  (tumbling  founder'd  jade  can  trot  as  high 
As  any  other  Pegafus  can  fly  ; 

So  the  dull  eel  moves  nimbler  in  the  mud 

Than  all  the  fwift-finn’d  racers  of  the  flood.  Dorfet . 

Brntes  find  out  where  their  talents  lie  : 

A  bear  will  not  attempt  to  fly  ; 

A  founder'd  horfe  will  oft  debate 

Before  he  tries  a  five-barr’d  gate.  Swift. 

To  FOUN'DER,  v.n.  {fond,  Fr.  the  bottom.]  To  fink, 
to  the  bottom. — New  (hips,  built  at  thofe  rates,  have 
been  ready  to  funder  in  the  leas  with  every  extraordinary 
(form.  Raleigh — To  fall  lame  : 

It  chaunft  fir  Satyrane,  his  deed  at  laft. 

Whether  through  found’ring  or  through  fuddein  feare. 
To  Humble.  Spenfer.. 

To  fail ;  to  mifearry : 

In  this  point 

All  his  tricks  founder  ;  and  he  brings  his  phyfic 
After  his  patient’s  death.  Shakefpeare , 

FOUN'DERY,  f.  [ fnderie ,  Fr.]  A  place  where  figures 
are  formed  of  melted  metal ;  a  cafting-houfe. — For  the 
method  of  taking  carts  of  various  inferior  kinds,  fee  the 
article  Casting,  vol.  iii.  p.  885. — The  principal  foun- 
deries  are  the  following  : 

FQUNDERY  of  STATUES.  ^ 

The  art  of  the  ftatuary  in  producing  metallic  ftatues,  de¬ 
pends  on  the  due  preparation  of  the  pit,  the  core,  the 
wax,  the  outer  mould,  the  inferior  furnace  to  melt  ofj 
the  wax,  and  the  upper  one  to  fufe  the  metal.  The  pis 
is  a  hole  dug  in  a  dry  place  fomething  deeper  than  the  in¬ 
tended  figure,  and  made  according  to  the  prominence  of 
its  parts.  The  infide  of  the  pit  is  commonly  lined  with 
ftone  or  brick;  or,  when  the  figure  is  very  large,  the 
work  is  wrought  on  the  ground,  and  a  proper  fence  raifed 
round,  to  refift  the  impulfion  of  the  melted  metal.  The 
inner  mould,  or  core,  is  a  rude  mafs  to  which  are  given 
the  intended  attitude  and  contours.  It  is  raifed  on  an 
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iron  grate,  ftrong  enough  to  fuftain  it,  and  is  (Lengthened 
within  by  feveral  bars  of  iron.  It  is  generally  made  either 
of  potter’s  clay  mixed  with  hair  and  horfe-dung,  or  of 
plafter  of  Paris  mixed  with  briclc-duft.  The  u(e  of  the 
core  is  to  fupport  the  wax,  or  tliell,  and  leften  the  weight 
of  the  metal.  The  iron  bars  and  the  core  are  taken  out 
of  the  brafs  figure  through  an  aperture  left  for  that  pur. 
pofe,  which  is  foldered  up  afterwards.  The  wax  is  made 
to  form  a  reprefentation  of  the  intended  ftatue.  If  it  be 
a  piece  of  fculpture,  the  wax  fliould  be  all  of  the  fculp- 
tor’s  own  hand,  who  ufually  moulds  it  on  the  core: 
though  it  may  be  wrought  feparately  in  cavities,  moulded 
on  a  model,  and  afterwards  arranged  on  the  ribs  of 
iron  over  the  grate,  filling  the  vacant  fpace  in  the  middle 
with  liquid  plafter  and  brick-duft,  whereby  the  inner  core 
is  proportioned  as  the  fulptor  carries  on  the  wax.  When 
the  wax,  which  is  the  intended  thicknefs  of  the  metal, 
is  finiftied,  they  fill  fmall  waxen  tubes  perpendicular  to  it 
from  top  to  bottom,  to  ferve  both  as  canals  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  the  metal  to  all  parts  of  the  work ;  and  as 
vent-holes,  to  give  paftage  to  the  air,  which  would  other- 
wife  occafion  great  diforder  when  the  hot  metal  came  to 
encompafs  it. 

The  work  brought  thus  far  is  covered  with  its  ftiell, 
which  is  a  kind  of  cruft  laid  over  the  wax,  and  which, 
being  of  a  foft  matter,  eafily  receives  the  impreflion  of 
every  part,  which  is  afterwards  communicated  to  the  me¬ 
tal  upon  its  taking  the  place  of  the  wax,  between  the 
fhell  and  the  mould.  The  matter  of  this  outer  mould  is 
varied,  according  as  different  layers  are  applied.  The 
firft  is  generally  a  compofition  of  clay,  and  old  white  cru¬ 
cibles  well  ground  and  lifted,  and  mixed  up  with  water 
to  the  confiftence  of  a  colour  fit  for  painting  :  accordingly 
they  apply  it  with  a  pencil,  laying  it  feven  or  eight  times 
over,  and  letting  it  dry  between  the  intervals.  For  the 
fecond  imrpefiion,  they  add  horfe-dung  and  common  earth 
to  the  former  compofition.  The  third  impreftion  is  only 
horfe-dung  and  earth.  Laftly,  the  fhell  is  finiftied  by 
laying  on  feveral  more  impreflions  of  this  laft  matter, 
made  very  thick  with  the  hand.  The  fhell,  thus  finiftied, 
is  fecured  by  feveral  iron  girths,  bound  round  it,  at 
about  half  a  foot  diftance  from  each  other,  and  faftened 
at  the  bottom  to  the  grate  under  the  ftatue,  and  at  the 
top  to  a  circle  of  iron  where  they  all  terminate. 

If  the  ftatue  be  fo  large  that  it  would  not  be  eafy  to 
move  the  moulds  with  fafety,  they  muft  be  wrought  on 
the  fpot  where  it  is  to  be  caff.  This  is  performed  two 
ways :  in  the  firft,  a  fquare  hole  is  dug  under  ground, 
much  bigger  than  the  mould  to  be  made  therein,  and  its 
infide  lined  with  walls  of  free-ftone  or  brick.  At  the  bot¬ 
tom  is  made  a  hole  of  the  fame  materials,  with  a  kind  of 
furnace,  having  its  aperture  outwards:  in  this  a  fire  is 
made  to  dry  the  mould,  and  afterwards  melt  the  wax. 
Over  this  furnace  is  placed  the  grate,  and  upon  this  the 
mould  formed  as  above.  At  one  of  the  edges  of  the 
fquare  pit  is  made  another  large  furnace  to  melt  the  me¬ 
tal.  In  the  other  way,  it  is  fuflicient  to  work  the  mould 
above  ground,  but  with  the  like  precaution  of  a  furnace 
and  grate  underneath.  When  finiftied,  four  walls  are  to 
be  run  round  it,  and  by  the  fide  thereof  a  maflive  made 
for  a  melting-furnace.  For  the  reft,  the  method  is  the 
fame  in  both.  The  mould  being  finiftied,  and  inclofed  as 
defcribed,  whether  under  ground  or  above  it,  a  moderate 
fire  is  lighted  in  the  furnace  under,  andThe  whole  covered 
with  planks,  that  the  wax  may  melt  gently  down,  and 
run  out  at  pipes  contrived  for  that  purgofe,  at  the  foot 
of  the  mould,  which  are  afterwards  exactly  clofed  with 
earth,  fo  foon  as  the  wax  is  carried  off.  This  done,  the 
hole  is  filled  up  with  bricks  thrown  in  at  random,  and  the 
fire  in  the  furnace  augmented,  till  fuch  time  as  both  the 
bricks  and  mould  become  red-hot.  After  this,  the  fire 
being  extinguifhed,  and  every  thing  cool,  they  take  out 
the  bricks,  and  fill  up  their  place  with  earth  moiftened, 
and  a  little  beaten  to  the  top  of  the  mould,  in  order  to 
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make  it  the  more  firm  and  fteady.  Thefe  preparatory 
meafures  being  duly  taken,  there  remains  nothing  hut  to 
melt  the  metal,  and  run  it  into  the  mould.  This  is  the 
office  of  the  furnace  above  defcribed,  which  is  commonly 
made  in  the  form  of  an  oven  with  three  apertures,  one  to 
put  in  the  wood,  another  for  a  vent,  and  a  third  to  run 
the  metal  out.  From  this  laft  aperture,  which  is  kept 
very  clofe  while  the  metal  is  in  fufion,  a  fmall  tube  is 
laid,  whereby  the  melted  metal  is  conveyed  into  a  large 
earthen  bafon,  over  the  mould,  into  the  bottom  of  which 
all  the  large  branches  of  the  jets  or  calls,  which  are  to 
convey  the  metal  into  all  the  parts  of  the  mould,  are  in- 
ferted. 

Thefe  cafts  or  jets  are  all  terminated  with  a  kind  of 
plugs,  which  are  kept  clofe,  that,  upon  opening  the  fur¬ 
nace,  the  brafs,  which  gu flies  out  with  violence,  may  not 
enter  any  of  them,  till  the  bafon  be  full  enough  of  matter 
to  run  into  them  all  at  once.  Upon  which  occafion  they 
pull  out  the  plugs,  which  are  long  iron  rods  with  a  head 
at  one  end,  capable  of  filling  the  whole  diameter  of  each 
tube.  The  whole  of  the  furnace  is  opened  with  along 
piece  of  iron  fitted  at  the  end  of  each  pole,  and  the 
mould  filled  in  an  inftant.  This  completes  the  work  in 
relation  to  the  cafting  part;  the  reft  being  the  fculptor’s 
or  carver’s  bufinefs,  who,  taking  the  figure  out  of  the 
mould  and  earth  wherewith  it  is  encompalfed,  laws  oft' 
the  jets  with  which  it  appears  covered  over,  and  puts  on 
the  proper  finifh  with  chiffels,  gravers,  puncheons,  &c. 

FOUNDERY  of  BELLS. 

The  metal  for  cafting  bells  is  different  from  what  is 
ufed  for  ftatues,  there  being  no  tin  in  the  ftatue-metal : 
but  there  is  a  fifth,  and  fometimes  more,  in  bell-metal. 
The  dimenfions  of  the  core  and  wax  for  bells,  are  by  no- 
means  left  to  chance,  but  muft  be  meafured  on  a  fcale  or 
diapafon,  which  gives  the  height,  aperture,  and  thick¬ 
nefs,  neceftary  for  the  feveral  tones  required  in  a  complete 
ring  of  bells.  It  is  on  the  wax  that  the  feveral  mould¬ 
ings  and  other  ornaments  and  infcriptions,  to  be  repre- 
fented  in  relievo  on  the  outfide  of  the  bell,  are  formed. 
The  clapper  or  tongue  is  not  properly  a  part  of  the  bell, 
but  is  furnifhed  from  other  hands.  In  Europe  it  is  ufu¬ 
ally  of  iron,  with  a  large  knob  at  the  extremity  ;  and  is 
fuf'pended  in  the  middle  of  the  bell.  In  China,  it  is  only, 
a  huge  wooden  mallet,  (truck  by  force  of  arm  again!! 
the  bell ;  whence  they  can  have  but  little  of  that  confo- 
nancy  fo  much  admired  in  fome  of  our  rings  of  bells. 
The  Chinefe  have  an  extraordinary  way  of  increafing  the 
found  of  their  bells  ;  viz.  by  leaving  a  hole  under  the 
cannon  ;  which  our  bell-founders  conlider  as  a  defeat. 
See  the  article  Beli.,  vol.  ii.  p.  868-871. 

The  ufual  proportions  of  our  bells  are,  to  make  the 
diameter  fifteen  times  the  thicknefs  of  the  brim,  and  the 
height  twelve  times.  The  parts  of  a  bell  are,  j.  The 
founding  bow,,  terminated  by  an  inferior  circle,  which 
grows  thinner  and  thinner.  2.  The  brim,  or  that  part  of 
a  bell  whereon  the  clapper  ftrikes,  and  which  is  thicker 
than  the  reft.  3.  The  outward  (inking  of  the  middle  of 
the  bell,  or  the  point  under  which  it  grows  wider  to  the 
brim.  4.  The  waift  or  furniture,  and  the  part  that, 
grows  wider  and  thicker  quite  to  the  brim.  5.  The  up¬ 
per  vafe,  or  that  part  which  is  above  the  waift.  6.  The 
pallet,  which  fupports  the  ftaple  of  the  clapper  within. 
7.  The  bent  and  hollowed  branches  of  metal  uniting, 
with  the  cannons,  to  receive  the  iron  keys,  whereby  the 
bell  is  hung  up  to  the  beam,  which  is  its  fupport  and 
counterpoife,  when  rung  out. 

The  particulars  neceftary  for  making  the  mould  of  a 
bell  are,  1.  The  earth  :  the  moft  cohefive  is  the  beft  ;  it 
muft  be  well  ground  and  lifted,  to  prevent  any  chinks. 
2.  Brick-ftone,  which  muft  be  ufed  for  the  mine,  mould, 
or  core,  and  for  the  furnace.  3.  Horfe-dung,  hair,  and 
hem^  mixed  with  the  earth,  to  render  the  cement  more 
binding.  4,  The  wax  for  infcriptions,  coats  of  arms,  &c„. 
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5.  The  tallow  equally  mixed  with  the  wax,  in  order  to 
put  a  flight  lay'of  it  upon  the  outer  mould,  before  any 
letters  are  applied  to  it.  6.  The  coals  to  dry  the  mould. 
For  making  the  mould,  they  have  a  fcaffold  confifting  of 
four  boards,  ranged  upon  trelfels.  Upon  this  they  carry 
the  earth,  grofsly  diluted,  to  mix  it  with  horfe-dung, 
beating  the  whole  with  a  large  fpatula.  The  compafles 
of  condrufilion  is  the  chief  inflrument  for  making  the 
mould,  which  confifl  of  two  different  legs  joined  by  a 
third  piece.  And,  lad  of  all,  the  founders’  thelves,  on 
which  are  the  engravings  of  the  letters,  coats  of  arms,  &c. 

T  he  firft  operation  is  to  dig  a  hole  of  a  fufficient  depth 
to  contain  the  mould  of  the  bell,  together  with  the  cafe 
or  cannon,  under  ground  ;  and  about  fix  inches  lower 
than  the  terreplain,  where  the  work  is  performed.  The 
hole  mud  be  wide  enough  for  a  free  paifage  between  the 
mould  and  the  walls  of  the  hole,  or  between  one  mould 
and  another,  when  leveral  bells  are  to  be  cad.  At  the 
centre  of  the  hole  is  a  (fake  erefted,  that  is  drongly 
faflened  in  the  ground.  This  fupports  an  iron  peg,  on 
which  the  pivot  of  the  fecond  branch  of  the  compafles 
turns.  The  dake  is  encompafled  with  a  folid  brick-work, 
peifie<51Iy  round,  about  half  a  foot  high,  and  of  the  pro- 
pofed  bell’s  diameter.  This  they  call  a  mill-Jfone.  The 
parts  of  the  mould  are,  the  cord,  the  model  of  the  bell, 
and  the  fliell.  When  the  outer  furface  of  the  core  is 
formed,  they  begin  to  raife  the  core,  which  is  made  of 
bricks  that  are  laid  in  courfes  of  equal  height  upon  a 
layer  of  plain  earth.  At  the  laying  of  each  brick,  they 
bring  it  near  the  branch  of  the  compafles, -on  which  the 
curve  of  the  core  is  fhaped,  fo  as  that  there  may  remain 
between  it  and  the  curve  the  didance  of  a  line,  to  be  af¬ 
terwards  filled  up  with  layers  of  cement.  The  work  is 
continued  to  the  top,  only  leaving  an  opening  for  the 
coals  to  bake  the  core.  This  work  is  covered  with  a 
layer  of  cement,  made  of  earth  and  horfe  dung  ;  on 
which  they  move  the  compafles  of  condruflion,  to  make 
it  of  an  even  fmoothnefs  every  where.  The  fird  layer 
being  finiflied,  they  put  the  fire  to  the  core,  by  filling  it 
half  with  coals,  through  an  opening  that  is  kept  flint 
during  the  baking,  with  a  cake  of  earth  that  has  been  fe- 
parately  baked.  The  fird  fire  confumes  the  dake,  and 
the  fire  is  left  in  the  core  half  or  fometimes  a  whole  day: 
the  fird  layer  being  thoroughly  dry,  they  cover  it  with  a 
fecond,  third,  and  fourth  ;  each  being  fmoothed  by  the 
board  of  the  compafles,  and  thoroughly  dried  before  they 
proceed  to  another. 

The  core  being  completed,  they  take  the  compafles  to 
pieces,  with  intent  to  cut  off'  the  thicknefs  of  the  model ; 
and  the  Compafles  are  immediately  put  in  their  place  to 
begin  a  fecond  piece  of  the  mould.  Itconfids  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  earth  and  hair,  applied  with  the  hand  on  the  core, 
in  feveral  cakes  that  clofe  together.  This  work  is  finiflied 
by  feveral  layers  of  a  thinner  cement  of  the  fame  matter, 
fmoothed  by  the  compafles,  and  thoroughly  dried  before 
another  is  laid  on.  The  fird  layer  of  the  model  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  wax  and  greafe  fpread  over  the  whole.  After 
which  are  applied  the  inferiptions,  coats  of  arms,  & c.  by 
means  of  a  pencil  dipped  in  a  veflel  of  melted  wax  in  a 
chafing-difii.  Before  the  fliell  is  begun,  the  compafles 
are  taken  to  pieces,  to  cut  off  all  the  wood  that  fills  the 
place  ot  the  thicknefs  to  be  given  to  the  fliell.  The  fird 
layer  is  the  fame  earth  with  the  reft,  fitted  very  fine  ; 
whilft  it  is  tempering  in  water,  it  is  mixed  with  cow’s 
hair  to  make  it  cohere.  The  whole  being  a  thin  matter 
is  gently  poured  on  the  model,  that  fills  exactly  all  the 
finuofities  of  the  figures,  &c.  and' this  is  repeated  till  the 
whole  is  two  lines  thick  over  the  model.  When  this 
layer  is  thoroughly  dried,  they  cover  it  with  a  fecond  of 
the  fame  matter,  but  fomewhat  thicker;  when  this  fe¬ 
cond  layer  becomes  of  fonle  confidence,  they  apply  the 
compaffes  again,  and  light  a  fire  in  the  core,  fo  as  to  melt 
off  the  wax  of  the  inferiptions,  &c.  After  this,  they  go 
on  with  other  layers  of  the  fliell,  by  means  of  the  com- 
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pafles.  Here  they  add  to  the  cow’s  hair  a  quantity  of 
hemp,  fpread  upon  the  layers,  and  afterwards  fmoothed 
by  the  board  of  the  compafles.  The  thicknefs  of  the 
fliell  conies  to  four  or  five  inches  lower  than  the  mill- 
done  before  obferved,  and  furrounds  it  quite  clofe,  which 
prevents  the  extravasation  of  the  metal. 

The  ear  of  the  bell  requires  a  feparate  work,  which  is 
done  during  the  drying  of  the  feveral  incruftations  of  the 
cement.  It  has  feven  rings:  the  feventh  is  called  the 
bridge,  and  unites  the  others,  being  a  perpendicular  fup- 
port  to  drengthen  the  curves.  It  lias  an  aperture  at  the 
top,  to  admit  a  large  iron  peg  bent  at  the  bottom  ;  and 
this  is  introduced  into  two  holes  in  the  beam,  faflened 
with  two  ftrong  iron  keys.  There  are  models  made  of 
the  rings,  with  mafles  of  beaten  earth,  that  are  dried  in 
the  fire,  in  order  to  have  the  hollow  of  them.  Thefe 
rings  are  gently  prefled  upon  a  layer  of  earth  and  cow’s 
hair,  one  half  of  its  depth,  and  then  taken  out  without 
breaking  the  mould.  This  operation  is  repeated  twelve 
times  for  twelve  half-moulds,  that  two  and  two  united 
may  make  the  hollows  of  the  fix  rings  :  the  fame  they  do 
for  the  hollow  of  the  bridge,  and  bake  them  all,  to  unite 
them  together.  Upon  the  open  place  left  for  the  coals 
to  be  put  in,  are  placed  the  rings  that  conftitute  the  ear. 
They  fird  put  into  this  open  place  the  iron  ring  to  fup- 
port  the  clapper  of  the  bell  ;  then  they  make  a  round 
cake  of  clay,  to  fill  up  the  diameter  Of  the  thicknefs  of 
the  core.  This  cake,  after  baking,  is  clapped  upon  the 
opening,  and  foldered  with  a  thin  mortar  fpread  over  it, 
which  binds  the  cover  clofe  to  the  core. 

The  hollow  of  the  model  is  filled  with  an  earth,  fuf- 
ficiently  moid  to  fix  on  the  place,  which  is  drewed  at  fe¬ 
veral  times  upon  the  cover  of  the  core ;  and  they  beat  it 
gently  with  a  pedle,  to  a  proper  height ;  and  a  workman 
fmooths  the  earth  at  the  top  with  a  wooden  trowel  dipped 
in  water.  Upon  this  cover,  to  be  taken  off  afterwards, 
they  affemble  the  hollows  of  the  rings.  When  every 
thing  is  in  its  proper  place,  they  drengthen  the  outfide 
of  the  hollows  with  mortar,  in  order  to  bind  them  with 
the  bridge,  and  keep  them  beady  at  the  bottom,  by  means 
of  a  cake  of  the  fame  mortar,  which  fills  up  the  whole 
aperture  of  the  fliell.  This  they  let  dry,  that  it  may  be 
removed  without  breaking.  To  make  room  for  the  me¬ 
tal,  they  pull  off  the  hollows  of  the  rings,  through  which 
the  metal  is  to  pafs  before  it  enters  into  the  vacuity  of 
the  mould.  The  fliell  being  unloaded  of  its  ear,  they 
range  under  the  mill-done  five  or  fix  pieces  of  wood, 
about  two  feet  long,  and  thick  enough  to  reach  almod 
the  lower  part  of  the  (hell  :  between  thefe  and  the 
mould  they  drive  in  wooden  wedges  with  a  mallet,  to 
fiiake  the  fliell  of  the  model  whereon  it  reds,  fo  as  to  be 
pulled  up  and  got  out  of  the  pit.  When  this  and  the 
wax  are  removed,  they  break  the  model  and  the  layer  of 
earth,  through  which  the  metal  rauft  run,  from  the  hol¬ 
low  of  the  rings,  between  the  fhell  and  the  core.  They 
fmoke  the  infide  of  the  fliell,  by  burning  draw  under  it, 
that  helps  to  fmooth  the  furface  of  the  bell.  Then  they 
put  the  fliell  in  the  place,  fo  as  to  leave  the  fame  interval 
between  that  and  the  core  ;  and  before  the  hollows  of 
the  rings  or  the  cap  ar~  put  on  again,  they  add  two  vents, 
that  are  united  to  the  rings,  and  to  each  other,  by  a  mafs 
of  baked  cement.  After  which  they  put  on  this  mafs 
of  the  cap,  the  rings,  and  the  vent,  over  the  fliell,  and 
folder  it 'with  thin  cement,  which  is  dried  gradually  by 
covering  it  with  burning  coals.  Then  they  fill  up  the 
pit  with  earth,  beating  it  drongly  all  the  time  round  the 
mould. 

The  furnace  has  a  divifion  for  the  fire,  and  another  for 
the  metal.  The  fire-place  has  a  large  chimney  with  a 
fpaeioits  afli-hole.  The  furnace  which  contains  the  metal 
is  vaulted,  and  its  bottom  is  made  of  earth,  rammed 
down;  the  red  is  built  with  brick.  It  lias  four  aper¬ 
tures;  the  firft,  through  which  the  flame  revibrates; 
the  fecond  is  clofed  with  a  dopple  that  is  opened  for  the 
,  metal 
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metal  to  run ;  the  others  are  to  feparate  the  drofs  or 
fcorice  of  the  metal  by  wooden  rakes  :  through  thefe  laft 
apertures  pafles  the  thick  fmoke.  The  ground  of  the 
furnace  is  built  (loping,  tor  the  metal  to  run  down, 

FOUNDERY  of  CANNON. 

Cannon  were  originally  formed  of  thin  fheets  of  iron 
rolled  up  together,  and  fecured  with  a  feries  of  iron  hoops. 
The  modern  method  of  carting  cannons,  mortars,  and 
other  pieces  of  artillery,  is  performed  much  like  that  of 
rtatues  and  bells;  efpecially  as  to  what  regards  the  wax, 
(hell,  and  furnaces.  All  pieces  of  artillery  are  now  cart 
folid,  and  bored  afterwards  by  means  of  a  machine  in¬ 
vented  at  Strafburgh,  and  improved  by  Mr.  Verbruggen, 
head  founder  at  Woolwich.  The  gun  to  be  bored  was 
at  firft  placed  in  a  perpendicular  pofition ;  but  the  ma¬ 
chines  tiled  for  this  purpofe  have  lately  been  made  to 
bore  horizontally,  and  much  more  exactly  than  thofe 
that  bore  in  a  vertical  fituation.  Whilft  the  infide  is 
bored,  the  outfide  is  turned  and  polidied  at  the  fame  time. 
As  to  the  metal,  it  is  fomewhat  different  from  both  ; 
as  having  a  mixture  of  tin,  which  is  not  in  that  of  rtatues ; 
and  only  having  half  the  quantity  of  tin  that  is  in  bells, 
i.  e.  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  of  tin  to  an  hundred  of  cop¬ 
per.  A  cannon  is  always  rtiaped  a  little  conical,  being 
thickeft  of  metal  at  the  breech,  where  the  greateft  effort 
of  the  gunpowder  is  made,  and  diminifliing  thence  to  the 
muzzle  ;  fo  that  if  the  mouth  be  two  inches  thick  of 
metal,  the  breech  is  fix.  Its  length  is  meafured  in  cali¬ 
bers,  i.e.  in  diameters  of  the  muzzle.  Six  inches  at  the 
muzzle  requires  twenty  calibers,  or  ten  feet  in  length  ; 
there  is  always  about  the  fixth  of  an  inch  allowed  play 
for  the  ball.  See  Artillery,  vol.  ii.  234;  and  Gun- 
SERY. 

FOUNDERY  of  PRINTER’S  TYPES. 

In  the  bufinefs  of  cutting,  carting,  &c.  letters  for  print¬ 
ing,  the  letter-cutter  muft  be  provided  with  a  vice,  hand- 
vice,  hammers,  and  files  of  all  forts  for  watchmakers, 
nfe  ;  as  alfo  gravers  and  fculpters  of  all  forts,  and  an  oil- 
ftone,  Sec.  fuitabie  and  fizeable  to  the  feveral  letters  to 
be  cut  :  a  flat  gage  made  of  box  to  hold  a  rod  of  rteel, 
or  the  body  of  a  mould,  &c.  exactly  perpendicular  to 
the  flat  of  the  ufing  file  :  a  Aiding  gage,  whofe  tile  is  to 
meafureand  fet  off  dilhnces  between  the  fnoulder  and  the 
tooth,  and  to  mark  it  off  from  the  end,  or  from  the  edge 
of  the  work:  a  face-gage,  which -is  a  fquare  notch  cut 
with  a  file  into  the  edge  of  a  thin  plate  of  rteel,  iron,  or 
brafs,  of  the  thiclcnefs  of  a  piece  of  common  tin,  whofe 
ufe  is  to  proportion  the  face  of  each  fort  of  letter,  viz. 
long  letters,  afeending  letters,  and  (hort  letters.  So  there 
muft  be  three  gages,  and  the  gage  for  the  long  letters  is 
the  length  of  the  whole  body  fuppofed  to  be  divided 
into  forty-two  equal  parts.  The  gage  for  the  afeending 
letters  Roman  and  Italic  are  five-fevenths,  or  thirty  parts 
of  forty-two,  and  thirty-three  parts  for  the  old  Englilh  face. 
The  gage  for  the  fhort  letters  is  three-fevenths,  or  eigh¬ 
teen  parts  of  forty-tw  o  of  the  whole  body  for  the  Roman 
and  Italic,  and  twenty-tw'o  parts  for  the  Englilh  face. 
The  Italic  and  other  Handing  gages  are  to  meafute  the 
fcope  of  the  Italic  Items,  by  applying  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  gage  to  the  top  and  bottom  lines  of  the  letters, 
and  the  other  fide  of  the  gage  to  the  Item  ;  for  when  the 
letter  complies  with  thefe  three  fides  of  that  gage,  it  has 
its  true  proportion. 

The  next  care  of  the  letter  cutter  is  to  prepare  good 
rteel  punches,  well  tempered,  and  quite  free  from  all 
veins  of  iron  ;  on  the  face  of  w  hich  he  draws  or  marks 
the  exact  lhape  of  the  letter  w  ith  pen  and  ink,  if  the 
letter  be  large  ;  or  with  a  fmooth  blunted  point  of  a 
needle  it  it  be  (mail  ;  and  then,  with  fizeable  and  proper 
rtiaped  and  pointed  gravers  and  fculpters,  digs  or  fcuilps 
out  the  rteel  between  the  firokes  or  marks  fo  made  on  the 
face  of  the  punch,  and  leaves  the  marks  (landing  on  the 
face.  Having  well  (haped  the  infide  ftrokes  of  his  letter. 
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he  deepens  the  hollows  with  the  fame  tools ;  for,  if  a 
letter  be  not  deep  in  proportion  to  its  width,  it  will, 
when  u fed  at  prefs,  print  black,  and  be  good  for  nothing. 
This  work  is  generally  regulated  by  the  depth  of  the 
counter-punch.  Then  he  works  the  outlide  with  proper 
files  till  it  be  fit  for  the  matrice.  But  before  he  proceeds 
to  the  finking  and  juftifying  of  the  matrices  he  muft  pro¬ 
vide  a  mould  to  juftify  them  by.  Every  mould  is  com- 
pofed  of  an  upper  and  an  under  part.  The  under  part  is 
delineated  in  fig.  1.  The  tipper  part  is  marked  fig.  2. 
and  is  in  all  refpects  made  like  the  under  part,  excepting 
the  (tool  behind,  and  the  bow  or  fpring  alio  behind  ;  and 
excepting  a  fmall  wfire  betw'een  the  body  and  carriage, 
near  the  break,  where  the  under  part  hath  a  fmall  round¬ 
ing  groove  made  in  the  body.  This  wire  in  the  upper 
part  makes  the  nick  in  the  (hank  of  the  letter,  when  part 
of  it  is  received  into  the  groove  in  the  under  part .  Thefe 
two  parts  are  fo  exaftly  fitted  and  gaged  into  one  another 
(viz.  the  male-gage  marked  C  in  fig.  2,  into  the  female 
marked  G  in  fig.  1,  and  vice  verfa),  that  when  the  upper 
part  of  the  mould  is  properly  placed  on  and  in  the  under 
part  of  the  mould,  both  together  make  the  entire  mould, 
and  may  be  (lid  backwards  for  ufe  fo  far,  till  the  edge  of 
either  of  the  bodies  on  the  middle  of  either  carriage 
comes  juft  to  the  edge  of  the  female  gages  cut  in  each 
carriage  :  and  they  may  be  Hid  forward  fo  far,  till  the 
bodies  on  either  carriage  touch  each  other:  and  the  Hiding 
of  thefe  two  parts  of  the  mould  backwards  makes  the 
ftiank  of  the  letter  thicker,  becaufe  the  bodies  on  each 
part  (land  wider  afunder  ;  and  the  Aiding  them  forwards 
makes  the  ftiank  of  the  letter  thinner,  becaufe  the  bodies 
on  each  part  of  the  mould  (land  clofer  together.  The 
parts  of  the  mould  are  as  follow  :  viz.  A,  the  carriage; 

Fig.  1. 


B,  the  body  ;  C,  the  male  gage ;  DE,  the  mouth-piece t 
F,  the  regifter ;  G,  the  female  gage  ;  H,  the  hag;  aaaa,  the-, 
bottom  plate  ;  hbb,  the  wood  on  which  the  bottom  plate 
lies;  ccc,  the  mouth;  dd,  the  throat;  edd,  the  pallat ; 
f,  the  nick  ;  gg,  the  (tool  ;  hh,  the  fpring  or  bow. 

The  mould  muft  be  carefully  juftified  :  firft  the  founder 
juftifies  the  body,  by  cafting  about  twenty  proofs  or  fam- 
ples  of  letters  ;  which  are  fet  up  in  a  compofing  (lick, 
with  all  their  nicks  towards  the  right  hand  ;  and  then, 
by  comparing  thefe  with  the  pattern  letters,  fet  up  in  the 
fame  manner,  he  finds  the  exadt  meafure  of  the  body  to 
be  cart.  He  alfo  tries  if  the  two  fides  of  the  body  are  pa¬ 
rallel,  or  that  the  body  be  N10  bigger  at  the  head  than  at 
the  foot,  by  taking  half  the  number  of  his  proofs,  and 
turning  them  with  their  heads  to  the  feet  of  tiie  other 
half  ;  and  if  then  the  heads  and  the  feet  be  found  exactly 
even  upon  each  other,  and  neither  to  drive  out  nor  get 
in,  the  two  fides  may  be  pronounced  parallel.  He  far¬ 
ther  tries  whether  the  two  Sides  of  the  thicknefs  of  the 
letter  be  parallel,  by  firft  fetting  his  proofs  in  t he  com- 
pofing  (lick  with  their  nicks  upwards,  and  then  turning 
one  half  with  their  heads  to  the  feet  of  the  other  half; 
and  if  the  heads  and  feet  lie  exactly  upon  each  other, 
and  neither  drive  out  nor  get  in,  the  two  fides  of  the 
thicknefs  are  parallel. 

The  mould  thus  juftified,  the  next  bufinefs  is  to  pre- 
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pare  the  matrices.  A  ma trice  Is  a  piece  of  brafs  or  cop¬ 
per,  of  about  an  incli  and  a  half  long,  and  of  a  thicknefs 
in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  letter  it  is  to  contain.  In 
this  metal  is  funk  the  face  of  the  letter  intended  to  be  caff, 
by  (Iriking  the  letter-punch  about  the  depth  of  an  n. 
After  this,  the  Tides  and  face  of  the  matrice  mud  be  judi- 
fied  and  cleared  with  files  of  all  inequalities  made  by  fink¬ 
ing  the  punch.  When  thus  prepared,  it  is  brought  to 
the  furnace  ;  which  is  built  of  brick  upright,  with  four 
fquare  lides,  and  a  done  on  the  top,  in  which  done  is  a 
wide  round  hole  for  the  pan  to  hand  in.  A  foundery  of 
any  confequence  has  feveral  of  thefe  furnaces  in  it. 

As  to  the  metal  of  which  the  types  are  to  be  cad,  this, 
in  extenfive  founderies,  is  always  prepared  in  large  quan¬ 
tities;  but  cad  into  fmall  bars  of  about  twenty  pounds 
weight,  to  be  delivered  out  to  the  workmen  as  occafion 
requires.  In  the  letter-foundery  which  has  been  long  car¬ 
ried  on  with  reputation  under  the  direftion  of  Dr.  Edmund 
Fry  and  company,  in  Type-dreet,  London,  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  that  a  dock  of  metal  is  made  up  at  two  different 
times  of  the  year,  fufficient  to  ferve  the  caders  at  the  fur¬ 
nace  for  fix  months  each  time.  For  this  purpofe,  a  large 
furnace  is  built  under  a  diade,  furnifhed  with  a  wheel 
vent,  in  order  the  more  equally  to  beat  the  fides  of  a 
drong  pot  of  cad-iron,  which  holds  when  full  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  weight  of  the  metal.  The  fire  being  kindled  below, 
the  bars  of  lead  are  let  foftly  down  into  the  pot,  and  their 
fulion  promoted  by  throwing  in  fome  pitch  and  tallow, 
which  foon  inflame.  An  outer  chimney,  which  is  built 
fo  as  to  project  about  a  foot  over  the  farthed  lip  of  the 
pot,  catches  hold  of  the  flame  by  a  drong  draught,  and 
makds  it  aft  very  powerfully  in  meltinglead;  whild  it 
ferves  at  the  fame  time  to  convey  away  all  the  fumes,  &c. 
from  the  workmen  to  whom  this  laborious  part  of  the 
bufinefs  is  committed,.  When  the  lead  is  thoroughly 
melted,  a  due  proportion  of  the  regulusof  antimony  and 
other  ingredients  is  put  in,  and  fome  more  tallow  is  in¬ 
flamed  to  make  the  whole  incorporate  fooner.  The 
workmen  now  having  mixed  the  contents  of  the  pot  very 
thoroughly  by  flirring  long  with  a  large  iron  ladle,  next 
proceed  to  draw  the  metal  off  into  the  fmall  troughs  of 
caft-iron,  which  are  ranged  to  the  number  of  fourfeore 
upon  a  level  platform  faced  with  done,  built  towards  the 
right  hand.  In  the  courfe  of  a  day,  fifteen  hundred 
weight  of  metal  can  be  eafily  prepared  in  this  manner; 
and  the  operation  is  continued  for  as  many  days  as  are  ne- 
ceffary  to  prepare  a  flock  of  metal  of  all  the  various  de¬ 
grees  of  hardnefs.  After  this,  the  whole  is  difpofed  in¬ 
to  prefles  according  to  its  quality,  to  be  delivered  out 
occafionally  to  the  workmen. 

The  founder  muft  now  be  provided  with  a  ladle,  which 
differs  nothing  from  other  iron  ladles  but  in  its  fize  ;  and 
lie  is  provided  always  with  ladles  of  feveral  fizes,  which 
he  ufes  according  to  the  fize  of  the  letters  he  is  to  cad. 
Before  the  cafier  begins  to  cad,  he  mud  kindle  his  fire  in 
the  furnace  to  melt  the  metal  in  the  pan.  Therefore  he 
takes  the  pan  out  of  the  hole  in  the  done,  and  there  lays 
in  coals  and  kindles  them  ;  and,  when  they  are  well  kin¬ 
dled,  he  lets  the  pan  in  again,  and  puts  in  metal  into  it  to 
melt  :•  if  it  be  a  fmall-bodied  letter  he  cads,  or  a  thin  let¬ 
ter  of  great  bodies,  his  metal  mud  be  very  hot,  to  make 
the  letter  come.  Then  having  chofen  a  ladle  that  will 
hold  about  (o  much  as  the  letter  and  break  is,  he  lays  it 
at  the  doking-hoie,  where  the  flame  burds  out,  to  heat. 
Then  he  ties  a  thin  leather,  cut  with  its  narrow  end  againft 
Site  face  to  the  leather  groove  of  the  matrice,  by  whip¬ 
ping  a  brown  thread  twice  about  the  leather-groove,  and 
fadening  the  thread  with  a  knot.  Then  he  puts  both 
halves  of  the  mould  together,  and  puts  the  matrice  into 
the  matrice-cheek,  and  places  the  foot  of  the  matrice  on 
the  dool  of  the  mould,  and  the  broad  end  of  the  leather 
upon  the  wood  of  the  upper  half  of  the  mould,  but  not 
tight  up,  led  it  might  hinder  the  foot  of  the  matrice  from 
finking  dole  down  upon  the  dool  in  a  fuccedionof  work. 
Then  laying  a  little  rolin  on  the  pppes  wood  of  the  mouldy 


and  having  his  cading-ladle  hot,  he  with  the  boiling  fide 
of  it  melts  the  rofin  ;  and  while  it  is  yet  melted,  prefles 
the  broad  end  of  the  leather  hard  down  on  the  wood,  and 
fo  fadens  it  to  the  wood  :  all  this  is  the  preparation. 

Now  he  comes  to  cading ;  in  the  performance  of  which, 
placing  the  under  half  of  the  mould  in  his  left  hand,  with 
the  hook  or  hag  forward,  he  holds  the  ends  of  its  wood 
between  the  lower  part  of  the  ball  of  his  thumb  and  his 
three  hind  fingers;  then  he  lays  the  upper  half  of  t  lie 
mould  upon  the  under  half,  fo  that  the  male  gages  may 
fall  into  the  female  gages,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  foot  of 
the  matrice  places  itfelf  upon  the  dool  ;  and,  clafping  his 
left-hand  thumb  drong  over  the  upper  half  of  the  mould, 
he  nimbly  catches  hold  of  the  bow  or  fpring  with  his 
right-hand  fingers  at  the  top  of  it,  and  his  thumb  under 
it,  and  places  the  point  of  it  againd  the  middle  of  the 
notch  in  the  backfide  of  the  matrice,  prelfing  it  as  well 
forwards  towards  the  mould,  as  downwards  by  the  fhoul- 
der  of  the  notch  clofe  upon  the  dool,  while  at  the  fame 
time  with  his  hinder  fingers,  as  aforefaid,  he  draws  the  un¬ 
der  half  of  the  mould  towards  the  ball  of  his  thumb,, 
and  thruds  by  the  ball  of  his  thumb  the  upper  part  to¬ 
wards  his  fingers,  that  both  the  regiders  of  the  mould 
may  prefs  againd  both  fides  of  the  matrice,  and  his  thumb 
and  fingers  prefs  both  halves  of  the  mould  clofe  together. 
He  next  takes  the  handle  of  his  ladle  in  his  right  hand,  and 
with  the  ball  of  it  gives  a  droke,  two,  or  three,  outwards 
upon  the  furface  of  the  melted  metal,  to  feum  or  clear  it 
from  the  film  or  dud  that  may  fwim  upon  it ;  then  takes  up 
the  ladle  full  of  metal,  and  having  his  mould,  as  aforefltid, 
in  his  left  hand,  he  a  little  twids  the  left  fide  of  his  body 
from  the  furnace,  and  brings  thegeat  of  his  ladle  (full  of 
metal)  to  the  mouth  of  the  mould,  and  twids  the  upper 
part  of  his  right  hand  towards  him  to  turn  the  metal  into 
it,  while  at  the  fame  moment  he  jilts  the  mould  in  his  left 
hand  forwards,  to  receive  the  metal  with  a  drong  diake 
(as  it  is  called),  not  only  into  the  body  of  the  mould,  but 
while  the  metal  is  yet  hot  running,  fwift  and  drongly,  in¬ 
to  the  very  face  of  the  matrice,  to  receive  its  perfeft  form 
there,  as  well  as  in  the  fltank.  Then  he  takes  the  upper 
half  of  the  mould  off  the  under  half,  by  placing  his  right- 
hand  thumb  on  the  end  of  the  wood  next  his  left-hand 
thumb,  and  his  two  middle  fingers  at  the  other  end  of  the 
wood;  and  finding  the  letter  and  break  lie  in  the  under 
half  of  the  mould  (as  mod  commonly  by  reafon  of  its 
weight  it  does),  he  throws  or  toffes  the  letter,  break  and 
all,  upon  a  fheet  of  wade  paper  laid  for  that  purpofe  on- 
the  bench,  jud  a  little  beyond  his  left  hand,  and  is  then 
ready  to  cad  another  letter  as  before  ;  and  alfo,  the  whole 
number  that  is  to  be  cad  with  that  matrice.  A  workman 
will  ordinarily  cad  about  three  thoufand  of  thefe  letters 
in  a  day. 

When  the  caders  at  the  furnace  have  got  a  fufficient 
number  of  types  upon  the  tables,  a  fet  of  boys  come  and 
nimbly  break  away  the  jets  from  them  :  the  jets  are 
thrown  into  the  pots,  and  the  types  are  carried  away  in 
parcels  to  other  boys,  who  pafs  them  fwiftly  under  their 
fingers,  defended  by  leather,  upon  fmooth  flat  flones,  in 
order  to  polifh  their  broad-fides.  This  is  a  very  dexterous 
operation,  and  is  a  remarkable  indance  of  what  may  be 
effefted  by  the  power  of  habit  and  long  practice ;  for 
thefe  boys,  in  turning  up  the  other  fide  of  the  type,  do 
it  fo  quickly  by  a  mere  touch  of  the  fingers  of  the  left 
hand,  as  not  to  require  the  lead  perceptible  intermifiion 
in  the  motion  of  the  right  hand  upon  the  done.  The 
types,  thus  finely  fmoothed  and  flattened  on  the  broad- 
fides,  are  next  carried  to  another  fet  of  boys,  who  fit  at- a 
fquare  table,  two  on  each  fide,  and  there  are  ranged  up 
on  long  rulers  or  dicks,  fitted  with  a  fmall  projection, 
to  hinder  them  from  Aiding  off  backwards.  When  the 
dicks  are  fo  filled,  they  are  placed,  two  and  two,  upon  a 
fet  of  wooden  pins  fixed  into  the  wall,  near  the  dreffer, 
fometimes  to  the  amount  of  an  hundred,  in  order  to  un¬ 
dergo  the  finifliing  operations.  This  workman,  who  is 
always  the  jnofl.  expert  and  feilful  in  all  the  different 
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branches  carried  on  at  the  foundery,  begins  by  taking  one 
of  thefe  (licks,  and,  with  a  peculiar  addrefs,  Aides  the 
whole  column  of  types  off  upon  the  dreffing-ftick  :  this 
is  made  of  well-feafoned  mahogany,  and  furnifhed  with 
two  end-pieces  of  fteel,  a  little  lower  than  the  body  of 
the  types,  one  of  which  is  moveable,  fo  as  to  approach 
the  other  by  means  of  a  long  fcrew-pin,  inferted  in  the 
end  of  the  flick.  The  types  are  put  into  this  flick  with 
their  faces  next  to  the  back  or  projection  ;  and  after  they 
are  adjufted  to  one  another  fo  as  to  ftand  even,  they  are 
then  bound  up,  by  fcrewing  home  the  moveable  end- 
piece.  It  is  here  where  the  great  and  requifite  accuracy 
of  the  moulds  comes  to  be  perceived  ;  for  in  this  cafe  the 
whole  column,  fo  bound  up,  lies  flat  and  true  upon  the 
flick,  the  two  extreme  types  being  quite  parallel,  and  the 
whole  has  the  appearance  of  one  folid  continuous  plate 
of  metal.  The  leaft  inaccuracy  in  the  exadt  parallelifm 
of  the  individual  type,  when  multiplied  fo  many  times, 
would  render  it  impoffible  to  bind  them  up  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  by  difpofmg  them  to  rife  or  fpring  from  the  flick  by 
the  fmalleft  preffure  from  the  fcrew.  Now,  when  lying 
fo  conveniently  with  the  narrow  edges  uppermoft,  which 
cannot  poflibly  be  fmoothed  in  the  manner  before  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  (tones,  the  workman  does  this  more  effectu¬ 
ally  by  (craping  the  furface  of  the  column  with  a  thick- 
edged  but  (harp  razor,  which  at  every  (troke  brings  on  a 
very  fine  fmooth  furface,  like  to  polifhed  diver  ;  and  thus 
he  proceeds  till  in  about  half  a  minute  he  comes  to  the 
farther  end  of  the  flick.  The  other  edges  of  the  types  are 
next  turned  upwards,  and  polifhed  in  the  fame  manner. 

It  is  whilft  the  types  thus  lie  in  the  dreffing-ffick,  that 
the  operation  of  bearding  or  barbing  is  performed,  which 
is  effected  by  runnings  plane,  faced  with  fleel,  along  the 
ffioulder  of  the  body  next  to  the  face,  which  takes  more 
or  lefs  off  the  corner,  as  occafion  may  require.  Whilft  in 
the  drefling-ftick  they  are  alfo  grooved,  which  is  a  very 
material  operation.  In  order  to  underfland  this,  it  mu  ft 
be  remembered,  that  when  the  types  are  firft  broken  off 
from  the  jets,  fome  fuperfluous  metal  always  remains, 
which  would  make  them  bear  very  unequally  againft  the 
paper  whilft  under  the  printing-prefs,  and  effectually  mar 
the  impreftion.  That  all  thefe  inequalities  may,  there¬ 
fore,  be  taken  away,  and  that  the  bearings  of  every  type 
may  be  regulated  by  the  fhoulders  imparted  to  them  all 
alike  from  the  mould,  the  workman  or  dreffer  proceeds 
in  the  following  manner:  The  types  being  fcrewed  up  in 
the  (tick,  as  beforementioned,  with  the  jet-end  outermoft, 
and  projecting  beyond  the  wood  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch,  the  flick  is  put  into  an  open  prefs,  fo  as  to  prefent 
the  jet-end  uppermoft,  and  then  every  thing  is  made  faft 
by  driving  a  long  wedge,  which  bears  upon  a  flip  of 
wood,  which  lies  clofe  to  the  types  the  whole  length  : 
then  a  plough  or  plane  is  applied,  which  is  fo  conftruCted 
as  to  embrace  the  projecting  part  of  the  types  betwixt  its 
long  fides,  which  are  made  of  polifhed  iron.  When  the 
plane  is  thus  applied,  the  fleel  cutter  bearing  upon  that 
part  between  the  fhouldeTS  of  the  types,  where  the  inequa¬ 
lities  lie,  the  dreffer  dexteroufly  glides  it  along,  and  by 
this  means  drips  off  every  irregular  part  that  comes  in  the 
way,  and  fo  makes  an  uniform  groove  the  whole  length, 
and  leaves  the  two  fhoulders  handing;  by  which  means 
every  type  becomes  precifely  like  to  another,  as  to  the 
height  againft  paper.  The  types  being  now  finifhed,  the 
flick  is  taken  out  of  the  prefs,  and  the  whole  column  re¬ 
placed  upon  the  other  flick  ;  and  after  the  whole  are  fo 
dreffed,  he  proceeds  to  pick  out  the  bad  letters,  previous 
to  putting  them  up  into  pages  and  papers.  In  doing  this 
he  takes  the  flick  into  his  left  hand,  and  turning  the  faces 
near  to  the  light,  he  examines  them  carefully  ;  and  when¬ 
ever  an  imperfeCt  or  damaged  letter  occurs,  he  nimbly 
plucks  it  out  with  a  fharp  bodkin,  which  he  holds  in  his 
right-hand  for  that  purpofe.  Thofe  letters  which,  from 
their  form,  project  over  the  body  of  the  type,  and  which 
cannot  on  this  account  be  rubbed  on  the  flones,  are  fcraped 
on  the  broad-ffdes  with  a  knife  or  file,  and  fome  of  the 
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metal  next  the  face  pared  away  with  a  pen  knife,  in  order 
to  allow  the  type  to  come  clofe  to  any  other.  This  ope¬ 
ration  is  called  kerning. 

The  excellence  of  printing-types  confifts  not  only  in  the 
due  performance  of  all  the  operations  above  described, 
but  alfo  in  the  hardnefs  of  the  metal,  form,  and  fine  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  character,  and  in  the  exaCt  bearing  and 
ranging  of  the  letters  in  relation  to  one  another. 

FOUND' LING,  f.  A  child  expofed  to  chance;  a  child 
found  without  any  parent  or  owner. — We  like  baftards, 
are  laid  abroad,  even  as  foundlings ,  to  be  trained  up  by 
grief  and  forrow.  Sidney. 

I  pafs  the  foundling  by,  a  race  unknown, 

At  doors  expos’d,  whom  matrons  make  their  own, 

And  into  noble  families  advance 

A  namelefs  iffue,  the  blind  work  of  chance.  Dryden. 

FOUND'RESS,  or  Founderf.ss,  f.  A  woman  that 
founds,  builds,  eftabliflies,  or  begins,  any  thing.  A  wo¬ 
man  that  eftabliflies  any  charitable  revenue  ; 

For  of  their  order  flie  was  patronefs, 

Albe  Clariffa  was  their  chiefeft  founderefs.  Spenfer. 

For  zeal  like  her’s,  her  fervants  were  to  fhow  ;  f 

She  was  the  firft,  where  need  requir’d  to  go  ;  I 

Herfelf  the  foundrefs,  and  attendant  too.  Dryden.  J 

FOUNT,  or  FoNT,y!  among  printers,  See.  a  fet  orquan- 
tity  of  characters  or  letters  of  each  kind,  caft  by  a  letter- 
founder,  and  forted.  We  fay,  a  founder  has  caft  a  fount 
of  pica,  of  englifli,  of  pearl,  & c.  meaning  that  he  has 
caft  a  fet  of  characters  of  thefe  kinds.  A  complete  fount 
does  not  only  include  the  running  letters,  but  alfo  large 
and  fmall  capitals,  fingle  letters,  double  letters,  points, 
commas,  lines,  and  numeral  characters.  Founts  are  large 
or  fmall,  according  to  the  demand  of  the  printer,  who  or¬ 
ders  them  by  the  hundred  weight,  or  by  (heets.  When 
the  printer  orders  a  fount  of  500,  he  means  that  the 
fount  (hould  weigh  5001b.  When  he  demands  a  fount  of 
ten  (heets,  it  is  underftood  that  with  that  fount  he  (hall  be 
able  to  compofe  ten  (heets,  or  twenty  forms,  without  being, 
obliged  to  diftribute.  The  founder  takes  his  meafures 
accordingly  ;  he  reckons  120  pounds  for  a  (heet,  includ¬ 
ing  the  quadrats,  &c.  or  60  pounds  for  a  form,  which  is 
half  a  (heet :  not  that  the  (fleet  always  weighs  1  20  pounds, 
or  the  form  60  pounds  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fize  of  the  form  ;  befides,  it  is  always  fup- 
pofed  that  there  are  letters  left  in  the  cafes. 

The  greuteft  difficulty  which  the  firft:  letter-founders  — ■ 
had  to  encounter,  was  the  difeovery  of  the  neceffary  num¬ 
ber  of  each  letter  for  a  fount  of  types  in  any  particular 
language  ;  and,  in  order  to  determine  this,  they  endea¬ 
voured  to  find  out  how  much  oftener  one  letter  occurred 
than  another,  in  fuch  language.  Perhaps  this  difeovery 
was  made  by  cafting  off  the  copy,  as  the  printers  call  it  ; 
which  is,  by  calculating  the  number  of  letters  neceffary 
for  compofing  any  given  number  of  pages,  and  by  count¬ 
ing  thenumberof  each  letter  which  occurs  in  thofe  pages ; 
this  would,  in  fome  degree,  have  pointed  out  the  propor¬ 
tional  number  of  one  letter  to  another  ;  but  whether  it  was 
done  by  this,  or  by  what  other  method,  is  not  eafy  to  dif- 
cover:  however,  it  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  the  letter- 
founder’s  bill,  as  it  is  termed,  was  made  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  but  on  what  principle,  all  writers  are  filent.  The 
various  ligatures  and  abbreviations  ufed  by  the  early 
printers  made  more  types  neceffary  than  at  prefent. 
Printers  divide  a  fount  of  letters  into  two  dalles,  viz, 
the  upper  and  the  lower  cafe  :  the  former  contains  the 
large  capitals,  fmall  capitals,  accented  letters,  figures,  and 
marks  of  reference;  the  lowercafe  confifts  of  lnrall  let¬ 
ters,  ligatures,  or  double  letters,  points,  fpaces,  and 
quadrats.  The  above  will  more  clearly  appear,  by  ex¬ 
hibiting  a  bill  which  has  been  adopted,  and  regularly  fol¬ 
lowed  many  years,  at  Dr.  Edmund  Fry  and  Co.’s  letter- 
foundery  in  Type-ftreet,  (liewing  the  proportional  num¬ 
ber  of  one  letter  to  another  in  the  Englifli  language.  A 

fount 
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fount  of  pica  caft  agreeably  to  the  following  numbers, 
with  its  Italic,  will  weigh  about  eight  hundred  pounds: 


Lower-cafe 

Letters. 

Double 
Letters  & 
Figures. 

Capitals. 

Small 

Capitals. 

Points  &  Spaces. 

7OOO 

cC 

200J  A 

800 

A 

400 

9 

5000 

b 

1600 

oe 

100  B 
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B 

250 

9 

IOOO 

c 

3OOO 

a 

4°0 

C 

5°° 

c 

250 

: 

1000 

d 

4000 

(F 

500 

D 

500 

D 

230 

• 

2300 

e 

1 2000 

ffi 

200 

E 

800 

E 

400 
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1300 

f 

2500 

ft 

50° 

F 

5°° 

p 

25° 

9 

1000 

g 

1600 

til 

230 

G 

3°o 

G 

25O 

1 

400 

h 

6ooq 

fl 

5°o 

H 

5°° 

H 

250 

> 

400 

i 

6000 

(b 

230 

I 

800 

I 

400 

( 

400 

j 

500 

(h 

800 

J 
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J 

200 

[ 

200 
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800 

ft 

500 

K 

400 

K 

200 
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400 
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35oo 

(k 

230 
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L 

250 

t 

4OO 

tn 

3OOO 

(1 

500 

M 

800 

M 

400 

t 

200 

n 

6500 

(T 

5°o 

N 

5°o 

N 

230 

$ 

200 

0 

6300 

fii 

200 

O 

300 

O 

250 

11 

100 

p 

1600 

ill 

230 

P 

700 

P 

350 

«!T 

100 

iq 

5°° 

ft 

1000 

Q. 

400 

T. 

200 

(FT 

100 

r 

6000 

R 

500 

R 

230 

Spaces . 

f 

2500 

I 

600 

S 

'700 

S 

350 

id 

16000 

s 

3000 

2 

600 

T 

800 

T 

400 

2d 

1 2000 

t 

7000 

3 

600 

U 

400 

U 

200 

3d 

7000 

u 
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5  00 

V 

300 

V 

150 

Hr 

3000 

V 

I  200  5 

500 

w 

300 

w 

250 

mq 

250° 

w 

1600I5 

300 
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200 
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100 

nq 

5000 

X 

400*7 

500 

Y 

50C 

Y 

25c 

y 

180c 

8 

50c 

Z 

IOC 

Z 

5c 

60400 

Z 

9 

50C 

8c 

.E 

4C 

- - 

*5C 

O 

60c 

CE 

CE 

2C 

Quadrats. 

iolb  1  lb 

9360c 

1230c 

1372c 

686c 

3ms, 

30  V  So 

4niS, 

40  J 

Total — Lower-cafe  Letters  -  -  93,600 

Double  Letters  and  Figures  -  12,300 

Capital  Letters  .  .  13,720 

Small  Capitals  -  .  6,S6o 

Double  Letters  and  Spaces  -  60,400 


Grand  Total  186,880 

FOUNT,  or  Foun'tain,  f.  [ fans ,  Lat.  fontaine ,  Fr.] 
A  well  ;  a  fpring  : 

He  fet  before  him  fpread 
A  table  of  celeftial  food  divine, 

Ambrofial  fruits,  fetch’d  from  the  tree  of  life  ; 

And  from  the  fount  of  life  ambrofial  drink.  Milton. 

A  fmall  bafon  of  fpringing  water. — Can  a  man  drink 
better  from  the  fountain  finely  paved  with  marble,  than 
when  it  fwells  over  the  green  turf  r  Taylor. 

Narcifius  on  the  grafly  verdureHies  ; 

But  whilft  within  the  cryftal  fount  he  tries  > 

To  quench  his  heat,  he  feels  new  heat  arife.  Add'ifon.  J 
A  jet ;  a  fpout  of  water. — Fountains  I  intend  to  be  of  two 
natures  :  the  one  that  fprinkleth  or  fpouteth  water  ;  the 
other  a  fair  receipt  of  water,  without  fifh,  or  (lime,  or 
mud.  Bacon. — The  head  or  firft  fpring  of  a  river.- — All 
aifions  of  your  grace  are  of  a  piece,  as  waters  keep  the 
tenor  of  their  fountains:  your  companion  is  general,  and 
has  the  fame  eft'eft  as  well  on  enemies  as  friends.  Dryden. 
— Original  ;  firft  principle  j  (irfl  caufe, — Almighty  God, 
the  fountain  of  all  goodnefs.  Common  Prayer. 

Among  the  ancients,  fountains  were  generally  efteemed 
as  (acred  ;  but  fotne  were  held  to  be  to  in  a  more  parti¬ 
cular  manner.  The  good  effefts  received  from  cold  baths 
gave  fprings  and  rivers  this  high  reputation  ;  for  their 
tfalutary  influence  was  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  fome  pre¬ 
siding  deity.  Particular  reafons  might  occafion  lome-to 
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be  held  in  greater  veneration  than  others.  It  was  cufto- 
mary  to  throw  little  pieces  of  money  into  thofe  fprings, 
lakes,  or  rivers,  which  were  efteemed  facred,  to  render 
the  prefiding  divinities  propitious;  as  the  touch  of  a 
naked  body  was  fuppofed  to  pollute  their  hallowed  wa¬ 
ters.  For  the  phenomena,  theory,  and  origin,  of  foun¬ 
tains  or  fprings,  fee  the  article  Spring  ;  and  for  the 
mode  of  conftrudling  artificial  fountains,  fee  Hydraulics. 

FOUN'TAINLESS,  adj.  Having  no  fountain;  wanting 
a  fpring : 

So  large 

The  profpefl  was,  that  here  and  there  was  room 
For  barren  dMtxtfountainlefs  and  dry.  Milton. 

FOUNT'FUL,  adj.  Full  of  fprings: 

But  when  the fountful  Ida's  top  they  fcal’d  withutmofthafte, 
All  fell  upon  the  high-hair’d  oaks.  Chapman. 

To  FOUPE,  v.  a.  To  drive  with  Bidden  impetuofity. — ■ 
We  pronounce,  by  the  confeflion  of  ftrangers,  as  fmoothly 
and  moderately  as  any  of  the  northern  nations,  who  foupe 
their  words  out  of  the  throat  with  fat  and  full  fpirits. 
Camden.  A  word  out  of  ufe. 

FOUQJJ lE'RES  (James),  an  eminent  painter,  born  ab 
Antwerp  in  1580,  and  received  his  chief  infiruftions  from 
Brughel.  He  applied  himfelf  to  the  (ludy  of  landfcapes, 
and  went  to  Italy  to  improve  himfelf  in  colouring  ;  and 
fucceeded  fo  happily,  that  his  works  are  faid  to  be  nearly 
equal  to  thofe  of  Titian.  He  was  engaged  and  much  ca- 
relled  at  the  court  of  the  eleftor  Palatine,  and  afterwards 
fpent  feveral  years  of  his  life  in  France  ;  where  his  works 
met  with  univerfal  approbation,  and  he  was  proportion- 
ably  paid  for  his  paintings.  Yet  by  fome  mifconduft  he 
funk  into  poverty,  and  died  in  the  houfe  of  an  inconfider- 
able  painter  in  1659.  He  had  refided  for  feveral  years  at 
Rome  and  Venice,  where  he  acquired  that  excellent  ftyle 
of  colouring  and  defign  for  which  he  is  fo  defervedly 
diftinguifhed. 

FOUR,  adj.  [peopcft,  Sax.]  Twice  two: 

Juft:  as  I  wifh’d,  the  lots  were  caft  on  four  ; 

Myfelf  the  fifth.  Pope. 

“  He  who  gets  four  and  fpends  five,  has  no  need  of  a 
purfe.” — The  Spaniards  fay,  Qui  in  tiene  quatro,  y  gafa. 
cinco,  no  ha  menejler  bolfa  :  He  who  fpends  more  than  his 
plow,  or  profeflion,  can  fupport,  muft  come  to  adverfity 
and  ruin,  the  common  fate  of  fuch  inconliderate  people. 

FOUR,  a  rock  in  the  Knglilh  Channel,  near  the  fouth 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Jerfey. 

FOURBE,/.  [French.]  A  cheat ;  a  tricking  fellow. 
Not  in  uje  : 

Jove’s  envoy,  through  the  air, 

Brings  difmal  tidings  ;  as  if  fuch  low  care 
Could  reach  their  thoughts,  or  their  repofe  difturb ! 

Thou  art  a  falfe  impoftor,  and  a  fourbe.  Denham. 

FOUR'CES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gets,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Condom  :  two  leagues  weft-north-weft  of  Condom,  and 
one  north  of  Montreal. 

FOURCHE,  a  chain  of  mountains  of  Swifferland,  at 
the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  Valais,  which  is  feparated 
from  the  canton  of  Uri,  in  which  the  Rhone  takes  its  rife. 
FOURCHE,  f.  A  fork,  a  pitchfork.  Phillips.  Obfolete. 
FOURCHE'E,  or  Fourchy,  adj.  in  heraldry,  an 
appellation  given  to  a  crofs  forked  at  the  ends.  See 
Heraldry. 

FOUR'CHER,/!  \_fourcher,  Fr.  furcare,  Lat.  becaufe 
it  is  two-fold.]  In  law,  a  putting  of!'  or  delaying  of  an 
action  ;  and  has  been  compared  to  Hammering,  by  which 
the  fpeech  is  drawn  out  to  a  more  than  ordinary  length  of 
time  ;  fo  a  fuit  is  prolonged  by  fourching,  which  might 
be  brought  to  a  determination  in  a  (hotter  (pace.  The 
device  is  commonly  ufed  when  an  action  or  fuit  is  brought 
againft  two  pevfons,  who  being  jointly  concerned,  are  not 
to  anfwer  till  both  parties  appear  j  and -is  where  the  ap¬ 
pearance 
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'pearance  or  effoin  of  one  will  excufe  the  other’s  default, 
and  they  agree  between  themfelves  that  one  (hall  appear 
or  be  elfoined  one  day,  and  for  want  of  the  other’s  ap¬ 
pearing,  have  day  over  to  make  his  appearance  with  the 
other  party  ;  and  at  that  day  allowed  the  other  party  doth 
appear,  but  he  that  appeared  before  doth  not,  in  hopes 
to  have  another  day  by  adjournment  of  the  party  who 
then  made  his  appearance.  This  is  called  fourcher  ;  and 
in  the  ftatute  of  Weftminfter  i .  c.  42,  it  is  termed  fourcher 
by  ejfoin  ;  where  are  words  to  this  effeft,  viz.  coparceners, 
jointenants,  &c.  may  not  fourch  by  effoin,  to  effoin  leve- 
raliy  ;  but  (hall  have  only  one  effoin,  as  one  foie  tenant. 
And  in  the  flat nte  of  Gloucefler,  6  Edw.I.  c.io,  it  is  ufed 
in  like  manner:  the  defendants  fliall  be  put  to  anfwer 
without  fourching,  8c c.  2  InJ}.  250. 

FOUR'CHING,  f.  in  law,  the  aft  of  delaying  a  fuit 
at  law. 

FOURDAN  HO'TUN,  a  towm  in  the  kingdom  of 
Corea  :  655  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Peking.  Lat.  42.  51, 
N.  Ion.  149.  6.  E.  Ferro. 

FOURDAN  HO'TUN,  a  town  of  Chinefe  Tartary  : 
750  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Peking.  Lat.  43.  54.  N.  Ion. 
150.  E.  Ferro. 

FOUR'FOLD,  adj.  Four  times  told. — He  fliall  reflore 
the  lamb  fourfold,  becaufe  he  had  no  pity.  2  Sam.x'n.  6. 

FOURFOOT'ED,  adj.  Quadruped;  having  twice  two 
feet  : 

Augur  Aftylos,  whofe  art  in  vain 

From  fight  difniaded  the  fourfooted  train,  l 

Now  beat  the  hoof  with  Nefftis  on  the  plain.  Dryden.J 

FOUR'MILE  WATER,  a  river  of  Ireland  in  the 
county  of  Cork  ;  which  runs  into  Dunmannus  Bay,  five 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Bantry. 

FOUR'IER,/.  [French.]  A  courier,  an  inferior  mef- 
fenger.  Scott.  Not  ufed. 

FOUR'MONT  (Stephen),  eminently  diftinguifhed  for 
his  knowledge  of  languages,  born  in  1683,  at  a  village 
near  Paris.  Becoming  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  he  was 
placed  by  an  uncle  at  the  Mazarine-coilege  in  Paris,  where 
he  acquired  a  thorough  grammatical  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues.  While  yet  a  fcholar,  he  pub- 
lift,  ed  The  Roots  of  the  Latin  Language  put  into  French 
Verfe,  which  was  well  received,  and  adopted  in  various 
colleges.  He  then  began  the  ftudy  of  the  oriental  lan¬ 
guages;  and  removed  to  the  college  of  Montaigu,  where 
he  occupied  an  apartment  which  had  once  been  poffeffed 
by  the  great  Era  firms,  a  circumftance  which  augmented 
his  ardour  for  ftudy.  By  a  tranflation  of  Aben  Ezra’s 
Commentary  on  Ecclefiaftes,  he  obtained  reputation  as 
an  orientalift,  and  acquired  the  efteem  of  feveral  doftors 
of  the  Sorbonne.  To  his  other  purfuits  he  joined  that 
of  jurifprudence  ;  and  expecting  fuccefs  at  the  bar,  he 
vtairfed  himfelf  to  be  admitted  an  advocate  ;  but  he  never 
•praftifed  in  that  profeffion.  He  continued  to  advance  in 
credit  as  a  man  of  learning,  and  was  invited  by  the  count 
of  Toledo,  minifter  of  Spain,  to  fettle  in  that  country: 
lie  declined  the  propofal ;  yet  he  obtained  by  the  count’s 
means  a  penfion  from  the  Spanifh  court.  In  1715,  he 
was  made  Arabic  profelfor  in  the  royal  college,  and  an 
affociate  in  the  academy  of  inferiptions  and  belles-lettres. 
He  afterwards  gave  public  leftures  in  the  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage,  chiefly  with  a  view  of  oppofmg  the  new  gramma¬ 
tical  fyftem  advanced  by  Mafclef ;  and  he  put  the  He¬ 
brew,  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  roots,  as  he  had  before  done 
the  Latin,  into  French  verfe.  He  engaged  in  the  difpute 
concerning  Horner  and  the  ancients,  which  then  divided 
the  French  literati.  His  patfion  for  languages  was  neff 
latisfied  without  extending  his  refearches  even  to  the 
Chinefe,  on  which  he  b  eft  owed  much  labour,  though 
with  difputed  fuccefs.  Both  by  lus  countrymen  and  by 
foreigners  he  was  regarded  as  an  adept  in  oriental  learn¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  royal  locieties  of  London  and  Berlin  aggre¬ 
gated  him  among  their  members.  He  died  in  1745,  at 
She  age  of  fixty-two.  This  writer  left  a  great  number  of 
Vol.  VII.  No.  455* 
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works,  among  which  are,  1.  RcJlcEHons  critiques  fur  Les 
Hifoircs  des  Ancie.ns  Peuples  jufqu'au  Tans  dc  Cyrus,  1733, 
2  vols.  4to.  2.  A  Chinefe  Grammar  in  Latin,  folio,  1 742. 
3.  Imditationes  Sinicee,  1737,  folio,  and  many  differtations 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles-lettres. 

Michael  Fourmont,  younger  brother  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  became  a  man  of  learning  through  the  force  of 
his  ow  n  affiduous  efforts;  and  in  1720  was  made  profeffor 
of  Syriac  in  the  royal  college.  In  1728,  he  accompanied 
the  abbe  Sevin  into  the  Levant,  on  a  million  for  the  dif- 
covery  of  manuferipts  and  antiquities.  He  copied  a  great 
number  of  inferiptions  and  other  monuments  of  antiqui  y, 
which  were  depofited  in  the  royal  library.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  belles-lettres,  and  feveral  of 
his  differtations  are  publiflied  in  their  Memoirs.  He  died 
at  Paris,  in  1746,  at  the  age  of  fifty-fix. 

FOURNEAU',  f.  [French.]  The  chamber  of  a  mine  ; 
a  cavity  under  a  work. 

FOURNE'LS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lozere,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
St.  Chely  d’Apcher:  feven  miles  weft  of  St.  Chely. 

FOUR'NESS,  or  Furness,  in  Lancalhire,  a  track  be¬ 
tween  the  Kent,  Leven,  and  Dndden,  bands,  which  runs 
north  parallel  with  the  weft  Tides  of  Cumberland  and 
Weftmoreland ;  and  on  the  fovith  projefts  into  the  fea  as 
a  promontory.  Here,  as  Mr.  Camden  expreffes  it,  “  the 
fea,  as  if  enraged  at  it,  ladies  it  more  furiotifly,  and  in 
high  tides  has  even  devoured  the  ftvore,  and  made  three 
large  bays  ;  viz.  Kent-fand,  info  which  the  river  Kerv 
empties  it  felt ;  I.even-fand,  and  Dudden-fand,  between 
which  the  land  projefts  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  has  its 
name  thence  ;  Forenefs  and  Foreland,  fignifying  the  fame 
with  promontorium  anterius.”  Bifliop  Gibfon,  however,  de¬ 
rives  the  name  of  Fourncfs ,  or  Furnefs,  from  the  numerous 
furnaces  that  were  there  anciently,  the  rents  and  fervices 
of  which  (called  bloomfmithy  rents )  are  (till  paid.  This 
whole  traft,  except  on  the  coaft,  rifes  in  high  hills  and 
vaft  piles  of  rocks  called  Fontefs-fcl/s ;  among  which  the 
ancient  Britons  found  a  fecure  retreat,  milling  to  thefe 
natural  fortreffes  in  all  times  of  danger. 

FOURNI'ER  ( Peter-Simon),  an  eminent  engraver  and 
letter-founder,  born  at  Paris,  in  1712,  excelled  in  the 
praftice  of  the  typographical  art,  and  iiluftrated  it  by 
his  writings.  In  1737,  he  publiflied  a.  Table  of  Propor¬ 
tions,  to  be  obferved  in  the  height  and  (ize  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  characters.  Fie  alfo  wrote  feveral  treatifes  on  the 
origin  and  progrefs  of  typography,  which  were  collected 
in  one  volume  oftavo,  divided  into  three  parts,  the  laft 
of  which  contains  a  curious  hiftory  of  engravers  in  wood. 
His  mod  confiderable  work  is  entitled  Manuel  Typogra - 
pkiqut,  2  vols.  8vo.  written  for  the  inftruftion  as  well  of 
men  of  letters  as  of  artifts.  In  this  he  gives  fpecimens  of 
ltis  types,  and  alfo  of  fome  mufical  characters  for  printing 
which  he  invented,  and  which  are  nearly  equal  in  beauty 
to  engraving.  He  died  in  1768. 

FOUR'NO,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Caramania  :  104  miles  weft-fomh-weft  of  Satalia. 

FOURQUEVAU'X,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  U pper  Garonne  :  ten  miles  fouth  of  T ouloufe. 

FOURSCO'RE,  adj.  Four  times  twenty  ;  eighty. — 
The  Cliiots  were  fit  ft  a  free  people,  being  a  common¬ 
wealth,  maintaining  a  navy  of  fourfcorc  fnips.  Savdys. — 
The  Liturgy  had,  by  the  practice  of  near  JourJ'core  years, 
obtained  great  veneration  from  all  fober  proteftants.  Cla¬ 
rendon. — It  is  ufed  clliptically  for  fourfeore  years  in  num¬ 
bering  the  age  of  man. — Some  few  might  be  of  ufe  in 
council  upon  great  occafions,  ’till  after  threelcore  and 
ten  ;  and  the  two  late  minifters  in  Spain  were  fo  ’till  four - 
/core.  Temple. 

At  feventeen  years  many  their  fortunes  leek, 

But  at  fourfeore  it  is  too  late  a  week.  Shakefpeare. 

FOURSQUA'RE,  adj.  Quadrangular;  having  four 
fides  and  angles  equal. — The  temple  of  Bel  was  envi¬ 
roned  with  a  wail  carried  fourfquare,  of  great  height  and 
7  X  feeauty. 
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beauty ;  and  on  each  fquare  certain  brazen  gates  curioufly 
engraven.  Raleigh. 

FOURTEE'N,  adj.  [peopejveyn,  Sax.]  Four  and  ten; 
twice  leven. — I  am  not  fourteen  pence  on  the  fcore  for 
fheer  ale.  Shakefpeare. 

•  FOURTEENTH,  adj.  The  ordinal  of  fourteen;  the 
fourth  after  the  tenth. — I  have  not  found  any  that  fee 
the  ninth  day,  few  before  the  twelfth,  and  the  eyes  of 
fome  not  open  before  the  fourteenth  day.  Brown. 

FOURTH,  adj.  The  ordinal  of  four  ;  the  firft  after 
the  third  : 

A  third  is  like  the  former:  filthy  hags! 

Why  do  you  (hew  me  this  ?  A  fourth?  (tart  eye  ! 

What!  will  the  line  (tretch  out  to  th’  crack  of  doom. 

Shakefpeare. 

FOURTH,/.  An  interval  in  mufic ;  the  diatertaron. 

FOURTH'LY,  adv.  In  the  fourth  place. — Fourthly , 
plants  have  their  feed  and  feminal  parts  uppermoft,  and 
living  creatures  have  them  lowermoft.  Bacon. 

FOU R'WHEELED,  adj.  Running  upon  twice  two 
wheels: 

Scarce  twenty  fourwheel'd  cars,  compact  and  ftrong, 

The  ma(Ty  load  could  bear,  and  roll  along.  Pope. 

FOUSSERET',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Rieux  :  nine  leagues  fouth-weft  of  Touloufe, 
and  two  weft  of  Rieux. 

FOU'TRA,  f.  [  foutre ,  Fr.]  A  fig  ;  a  feoff :  a  word  of 
contempt.  Not  i/fed,  but  by  the  vulgar .— A  foutra  for  the 
world,  and  worldlings  bafe.  Shakefpeare. 

FOU'VENT-LA-VILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Upper  Saone,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton, 
in  the  diftridt  of  Champlitte:  two  leagues  and  a  quarter 
north-eaft  of  Champlitte,  and  four  and  a  half  fouth-weft 
of  J  uffey. 

FOUYU',  a  town  of  Ada,  in  the  kingdom  of  Corea  : 
fixteen  miles  north  of  Hetfin. 

FOUZDAR',/.  [Indian.]  A  title,  in  Hindooftan,  for 
the  fupericr  magiftrate  of  a  large  diftridt,  who  has  charge 
of  the  police,  takes  cognizance  of  all  criminal  matters, 
and  colledts  the  revenues  for  government.  The  diftridt 
under  his  diredtion  is  called  ckuckla. — Fouzdur  is  alfo  a 
term  for  the  commander  of  a  body  of  forces,  often  called 
fogedar. 

FOW'EY,  a  fea-port  town  of  Cornwall,  fituated  on 
the  weft  fide  and  near  the  month  of  a  river  of  the  fame 
name,  which  empties  itfelf  into  the  Britifh  Channel  :  240 
miles  weft  from  London,  twenty-fix  weft  of  Plymouth, 
and  thirty-two  eaft  of  Falmouth.  It  has  a  commodious 
and  perfedtly-fafe  harbour,  capable  of  receiving  (hips  of 
1000  tons  burthen  at  all  times  of  the  tide,  and  is  the  beft 
port  for  an  outlet  to  the  weftward  of  any  in  the  weft  of 
England  ;  the  place  has  lately  become  populous  and  ftou- 
rifhing,  and  is  extending  its  trade  very  confiderably.  It 
has  a  great  (hare  in  the  fiftiing-trade,  efpecially  pilchards. 
It  was  formerly  of  great  note  ;  for  it  appears  by  the  fleet- 
roll  of  Edward  III.  extant  in  the  Cotton  library,  that  it 
furnilhed  forty-feven  (hips  for  his  wars,  each  carrying 
from  fixteen  to  thirty-two  men;  which  was  more  than  any 
other  port  in  the  kingdom.  It  rofe  fo  much  formerly  by 
naval  wars  and  piracies,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
its  (hips,  refufing  to  (trike  when  required  as  they  failed 
by  Rye  and  Winchelfea,  were  attacked  by  fhips  of  thofe 
ports,  but  defeated  them;  whereupon  they  bore  their 
arms  mixed  with  the  arms  of  thofe  two  cinque-ports, 
which  gave  rife  to  the  name  of  the  Gallants  of  Fowey.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  they  refeued  certain  (hips  of 
Rye  from  diftrefs,  for  which  this  town  was  made  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  cinque-ports.  For  defence  of  the  harbour  there 
are  three  batteries  at  the  entrance,  mounted  with  eighteen 
and  twelve  pounders;  the  moft  of  which  (land  fo  high 
that  no  (hip  can  bring  her  guns  to  bear  on  them.  The 
corporation  of  Fowey  confi-fts  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  eight 
aldermen,  a  town-clerk,  and  two  ferjeants  at  mace,  Fowey 
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is  one  of  the  feudal  tenures  belonging  to  the  prince  of 
Wales  as  duke  of  Cornwall.  It  is  not  determined  when 
this  town  was  made  a  borough;  but  it  is  well  known  that 
it  returned  no  members  until  the  13th  of  Elizabeth.  But 
in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  Fowey  and  Eaft  Looe  fent  a 
merchant  to  a  council  at  Weftminfter,  to  confult  on  fea- 
affairs.  Here  is  a  coinage  for  the  tin,  of  which  a  great 
quantity  is  dug  in  the  country  to  the  north  and  weft  of 
it.  The  church  of  Fowey  is  a  handfome  building,  with 
a  lofty  and  elegant  tower,  and  has  been  lately  repaired 
and  ornamented.  It  has  a  large  and  elegant  market-hoiife, 
over  which  is  the  guildhall,  newly  eredted  at  the  expence 
of  Philip  Rafiileigh,  efq.  one  of  the  reprefentatives  in  par¬ 
liament,  and  lord  vifeount  Vallctort.  The  market  is  on 
Saturdays,  and  is  well  fupplied.  Here  are  three  fairs  in 
the  year,  viz.  Shrove-Tuefday,  May  1,  and  September 
10.  Here  are  tw  o.  good  free-fchools,  an  excellent  poor- 
houfe,  and  an  alms-houfe  for  eight  decayed  widows.— 
The  river  Fowey  is  very  broad  and  deep  here,  and  was 
formerly  navigable  by  (hips  of  good  burthen  as  high  as 
the  borough-town  of  Leftwithiel.  It  rifes  near  Camel- 
ford,  and  gradually  enlarges  till  it  difembogues  into  the 
Britifh  Channel. 

FOWL,/,  [pu^el,  puhl,  Sax.  vogel,  Dut.]  A  winged 
animal  ;  a  bird.  It  is  colloquially  ufed  of  edible  birds; 
but  in  books  of  all  the  feathered  tribe.  Fowl  is  ufed  col¬ 
lectively:  as,  we  dined  upon  fifh  and  fowl. — Lucullus 
entertained  Pompey  in  a  magnificent  houie  :  Pompey  faid, 
this  is  a  marvellous  lioufe  for  the  fummer;  but  methinks 
very  cold  for  winter.  Lucullus  anfvvere-d,  do  you  not 
think  me  as  wife  as  divers  fowls ,  to  change  my  habitation 
in  the  winter  feafon?  Bacon. 

This  mighty  breath 

InftruCts  the  fowls  of  heaven.  Thomfon. 

To  FOWL,  v.n.  To  kill  birds  for  food  or  game. — Such 
perfons  as  may  lawfully  hunt,  fifh,  or  fowl,  have  only  a 
qualified  property  in  thefe  animals.  Blachjlone. 

FOW'LER,/.  A  (portfman  who  purities  birds  : 

With  flaught’ring  guns,  th’  unweary’d  fowler  roves. 
When  frofts  have  whiten’d  all  the  naked  groves.  Pope. 

FOW'LER  (Edward),  a  learned  Englifh  prelate,  born 
in  1632,  at  Wefterleigh,  in  Gloucefterftnre,  of  which  place 
his  father  was  minilter.  He  received  his  grammatical 
education  at  the  college-fchool  in  his  native  city,  and  in 
1650,  obtained  the  appointment  of  one  of  the  clerks  to 
Corpus-Chrifti-college,  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  The 
ferioufnefs  of  his  difpofition,  and  his  facility  at  extempo¬ 
rary  prayer,  occafioned  his  being  cliofen  one  of  the  chap¬ 
lains  of  that  inftitution  in  1653.  Retiring  afterwards  to 
Cambridge,  he  took  his  degree  of  mafter  of  arts,  as  a 
member  of  Trinity-college  in  that  univerfity;  and  upon 
his  return  to  Oxford,  was  there  incorporated  in  the  (ame 
degree,  in  the  year  1656.  About  this  time  he  was  made 
chaplain  to  Amabella  countefs  dowager  of  Kent,  from 
whom  he  received  a  prefentation  to  the  redtory  of  Northill, 
in  Bedfordfltire.  As  Mr.  Fowler  had  been  educated  in 
prefbyterian  principles,  he  for  fome  time  fcrupled  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  terms  of  conformity  eftablifhed  after  the  re- 
ftoration  of  Charles  II.  but  at  length  his  views  of  things 
changed,  and  he  was  admitted  a  clergyman  of  the  church 
of  England,  to  which  ever  afterwards  he  continued  ftea- 
dily  attached,  and  became  one  of  its  lights  and  ornaments. 
The  excellence  of  his  writings  in  iiluflration  of  the  uni¬ 
form  moral  tendency  of  the  Chriftian  fyftem,  induced 
archbifhop  Sheldon  to  confider  him  as  a  proper  perfon  to 
be  introduced  among  the  clergy  of  the  metropolis.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  1673,  he  collated  him  to  the  redtory  of  All¬ 
hallows,  Bread-ftreet.  In  1675-6,  he  was  prefented  to  a 
prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Gloucefter;  and,  in  i6$i,was 
inftituted  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Giles’s,  Cripplegate.  Af¬ 
ter  the  revolution.  Dr.  Fowler  was  nominated,  in  1691, 
to  the  fee  of  Gloucefter,  upon  the  deprivation  of  bilhop 
Frampton  for  refufing  to  take  the  oaths  to  government. 
In  this  fituation  he  remained,  difeharging  the  duties  of 
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his  office  with  fidelity  and  diligence,  until  he  was  difabled 
by  his  growing  infirmities.  He  died  at  Chelfea,  near  Lon. 
don,  in  1714,  in  the  eighty-fecond  year  of  his  age.  Be- 
fides  a  vaft  number  of  (ingle  fermons,  bifliop  Fowler  was 
the  author  of,  1.  Tlie  Pi  inciples  and'Pradtice  of  moderate 
Divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  8vo.  1670.  2.  The 

Defign  of  Chrifiianity,  8 vo.  1671.  3.  Libertas  Ev  angelica  ; 
or,  a  Difcourfe  of  Chriftian  Liberty,  8vo.  1680. 

FOWL'ING,  f.  The  art  of  catching  birds  by  means  of 
decoys,  and  other  devices,  or  killing  them  with  the  gun. 
For  the  various  methods,  fee  the  article  Bird-catching, 
vol.ii.  p.50-54;  under  which  is  related  the  perilous  fitu- 
ations  men  are  often  expofed  to  in  this  purfuit.  We  (hall 
here  add  another  infiance  related  by  prebend  Gilpin  in 
his  “  Foreft  Scenery,”  as  the  cafe  of  a  poor  fellow  who 
was  fowling  on  the  coaft  of  Hampfhire. — “  Mounted  on 
his  mud-pattens,  made  of  flat  pieces  of  board,  he  was 
traverfing  one  of  the  mudland-plains  in  qtieft  of  ducks  ; 
and  being  intent  only  on  his  game,  he  fuddenly  found 
the  waters,  which  had  been  brought  forward  with  un¬ 
common  rapidity  by  fome  peculiar  circumftanee  of  tide 
and  current,  had  made  an  alarming  progrefs  around  him. 
Incumbered  as  his  feet  were,  he  could  not  exert  much 
expedition  ;  but  to  whatever  part  he  ran,  he  found  him- 
felf  completely  inverted  by  the  tide.  In  this  uncomfort¬ 
able  fituation,  a  thought  (truck  him,  as  the  only  hope  of 
fafety.  He  retired  to  that  part  of  the  plain,  which  feemed 
the  higheft  from  its  being  yet  uncovered  by  water;  and 
finking  the  barrel  of  his  gun,  (which  for  the  purpofe  of 
(hooting  wild-fowl  was  very  long,)  deep  into  the  mud, 
he  refolved  to  hold  fafi  by  it,  as  a  fupport,  as  well  as  a 
fecurity  againft  the  waves;  and  to  wait  the  ebbing  of  the 
tide.  A  common  tide,  he  had  reafon  to  believe,  would 
not,  in  that  place,  have  reached  above  his  middle  :  but 
as  this  was  a  fpring  tide,  and  brought  in  with  fo  firong  a 
current,  he  durft  hardly  expeft  (o  favourable  a  conclu- 
fion.  In  the  mean  time,  the  water  making  a  rapid  ad¬ 
vance,  had  now  reached  him.  It  covered  the  ground  on 
which  he  flood — it  rippled  over  his  feet — it  gained  his 
knees — his  waift — button  after  button  was  fwullowed  up 
-—till  at  length  it  advanced  over  his  very  fhoulders.  With 
a  palpitating  heart,  he  gave  himfelf  up  for  loft.  Still 
however  he  held  fafi  by  his  anchor.  His  eye  was  eagerly 
in  fearch  of  fome  boat,  which  might  accidentally  take  its 
courfe  that  way — but  none  appeared.  A  folitary  head, 
floating  on  the  water,  and  that  fometimes  covered  by  a 
wave,  was  no  cbjett  to  be  defcried  from  the  fhore,  at  the 
difiance  of  half  a  league  :  nor  could  he  exert  any  founds 
of  diftrefs,  that  could  be  heard  fo  far.  While  he  was  thus 
making  up  his  mind  as  the  exigence  would  allow,  to  the 
terrors  of  hidden  deftrudtion,  his  attention  was  called  to 
a  new  object.  He  thought  he  fiw  the  uppermoft  button 
of  his  coat  begin  to  appear.  No  mariner,  floating  on  a 
wreck,  could  behold  a  cape  at  fea,  with  greater  tranfport 
than  he  did  the  uppermoft  button  of  his  coat.  But  the 
fluctuation  of  the  water  was  fucli,  and  the  turn  of  the 
tide  fo  flow,  that  it  was  yet  Come  time  before  he  durft 
venture  to  allure  himfelf,  that  the  button  was  fairly  above 
the  level  of  the  flood.  At  length  however  a  fecond  but¬ 
ton  appearing  at  intervals,  his  fenfations  may  rather  be 
conceived  than  defcribed  ;  and  his  joy  gave  him  fpirits 
and  refolution  to  fupport  his  uneafy  fituation  four  or  five 
hours  longer,  till  the  waters  had  fully  retired.” 

FOWL'ING-PIECE,  f  A  gun  for  killing  birds.  See 
the  article  Shooting. 

FOX,  f.  [pox,  Sax.  vos,  vojch ,  Dut.]  A  wild  animal 
of  the  canine  genus,  with  (harp  ears,  and  a  bufiiy  tail, 
remarkable  for  his  cunning,  living  in  holes,  and  preying 
upon  fowls  and  fmall  animals.  See  the  article  Canis, 
vol.  iii.  p.  725. — The  fox  barks  not  when  he  would  Ileal 
the  lamb.  Shakefpeare.  > 

He  that  trufts  to  you. 

Where  be  Ihould  find  you  lions,  finds  you  hares ; 

Where  foxes,  geeie.  Shakefpeare, 
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By  way  of  reproach,  applied  to  a  knave  or  cunning  fel¬ 
low  : 

O  how  the  old  fox  flunk,  I  warrant  thee, 

When  the  rank  fit  was  on  him.  Otway. 

[In  old  plays.]  A  fword  :  poftibly  from  fome  fworcH- 
cutler’s  name.  —  I  had  a  fword,  ay  the  flowerof  Smithfield 
for  a  fword,  a  right  fox  i’faith.  Porter’s  Two  angry  Women. 
—  A  cowardly  flav^e,  that  daresas  foon  eat  his  fox,  as  draw 
it  in  e.irn'eft.  KUligre-zv’ s  Parfon's  Wedding. 

To  FOX,  v.  a.  [ftill  in  ufe  for  one  mode  of  fi filing.] 
To  intoxicate. — As  much  bread  as  would  dine  a  fparrow, 
or  as  much  drink  as  would  fox  a  fly.  Rowley's  Hatch  dt 
Midnight. — The  captain  fox'd  him  rarely.  Maine's  City - 
match. 

FOX,  a  town  of  the  American  States,  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  :  thirty  miles  fouth  of  Newborn. 

FOX,  a  river  of  America,  in  the  north  vvefi:  territory, 
which  rifes  in  the  fouth,  and  runs  about  fifty  miles  north, 
where  it  approaches  very  near  to,  and  parallel  with,  Ouif- 
confin,  a  north-eaftern  branch  of  the  Miliiflippi  river. 
From  the  Gre.it  Carrying-place  here,  through  lake  Win¬ 
nebago,  it  runs  eafterly,  then  north-eaft  to  bay  Puan,  about 
1S0  miles.  From  the  Carrying-place  to  Winnebago  it  is 
navigable  for  canoes  four  or  five  miles.  From  bay  Puan 
its  current  is  gentle  ;  from  thence  to  Winnebago  lake  it 
is  full  of  rocks  and  very  rapid.  Its  breadth  is  between 
feventy  and  one  hundred  yards. 

FOX  (Richard),  a  celebrated  Englifh  prelate,  defeend- 
ed  from  parents  in  mean  circumftnnces,  born  at  Ropefiey, 
near  Grantham,  in  Lincoln fliire,  about  the  latter  end  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  He  received  his  education  in 
grammar  learning  at  Wykeham’s  fchool  in  Winchefter. 
When  properly  qualified  for  entering  on  academic  ftudies, 
he  was  fent  to  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  where  he  ac¬ 
quired  diftinguifhed  reputation  by  his  proficiency  in  learn¬ 
ing  and  knowledge.  He  went  for  farther  improvement  to 
Paris,  where  lie  ftudieu  divinity  and  the  canon  law.  At 
Paris  he  obtained  the  acquaintance  and  friendfhip  of 
Dr.  Morton,  bifliop  of  Ely,  whom  the  perfecutions  of 
Richard  III.  had  driven  from  his  native  country.  The 
learning  and  ability  of  Dr.  Fox  engaged  that  prelate  to 
admit  him  into  his  confidence,  and  by  him,  mod  proba¬ 
bly,  he  was  introduced  to  Henry  earl  of  Richmond,  who 
was  then  projedling  a  defeent  upon  England,  in  order  to 
dethrone  the  ufurper  Richard.  To  the  caufe  and  inte- 
refts  of  that  nobleman  Dr.  Fox  zealoufly  attached  himfelf, 
and,  together  with  the  other  Engliftimen  then  refiding  at 
Paris,  entered  into  an  engagement  to  embark  in  his  under¬ 
taking.  Dr.  Fox  foon  acquired  the  favour  of  the  earl, 
and  was  admitted  into  his  mod  fecret  councils.  After 
Henry  had  obtained  the  crown  of  England,  in  1485,  by 
the  victory  of  Bofworth-field,  he  appointed  Dr.  Fox  one 
of  his  privy-counlellors,  and,  next  to  Dr.  Morton,  ad¬ 
mitted  him  to  the  greateft  (hare  of  his  confidence  and  fa¬ 
miliarity.  About  the  fame  time  the  doctor  was  collated 
to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Salifbury  ;  and  in  1486-7  he 
was  nominated  keeper  of  the  privy-feal  :  he  was  alfo  made 
principal  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  mafter  of  St.  Crofs  hofpi- 
tal,  near  Winchefter.  In  1491-2  he  was  tranflated  from 
Exeter  to  the  bilhopric  of  Bath  and  Wells;  whence  he 
was  removed,  in  1494,  to  the  fee  of  Durham.  Some  dif¬ 
ferences  having  arifen  between  the  Scotch  and  Englifh  na¬ 
tions  refpedling  the  fifheriesof  the  river  E(k,  he  was  fent, 
in  the  year  laft  mentioned,  at  the  head  of  an  embafly,  to 
Janies  IV.  king  of  Scotland,  in  order  to  terminate  them  ; 
but,  with  all  his  ability  and  addrefs,  was  unable  to  bring 
the  bufinefs  to  an  amicable  fettlement.  The  animofity 
continuing  to  increafe,  in  the  year  1497  king  James  in¬ 
vaded  England  with  a  large  army,  and  laid  fiege  to  the  im¬ 
portant  caftle  of  Norham,  belonging  to  the  fee  of  Durham. 
As  the  bifhop,  however,  had  received  information  of  the 
projected  hoitile  incurfion,  he  had  taken  proper  meafures 
to  place  that  fortrefs  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  defence,  and  given 
fuch  timely  notice  t(J  the  country  people  to  withdraw  their 
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cattle  and  property  into  places  of  fecurity,  that  the  king 
of  Scotland  was  foiled  in  his  attempt,  and,  by  the  advance 
of  the  earl  ot  Surrey  with  a  powerful  force,  was  obliged 
to  retreat  to  his  own  kingdom.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
bifhop  was  fent  ambaflador  to  Scotland,  where  he  figned  a 
feven-years  truce  between  that  kingdom  and  England. 
About  that  time  overtures  were  made  by  king  Henry,  for 
a  marriage  between  the  king  of  Scotland  and  bis  eldeft 
daughter  Margaret  ;  and  as  they  were  well  received,  bi¬ 
fhop  I'ox  was  fent  into  Scotland  to  negociate  that  affair, 
which  was  not  fully  concluded  before  the  beginning  of  the 
year  ijoi-2.  In  the  mean  time  the  univerfity  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  cliofe  the  bi  (hop  their  chancellor,  in  1500,  which 
office  he  held  for  about  two  years;  and  in  the  fame  year 
he  was  tranflated  to  the  valuable  fee  of  Winchefter.  Here 
lie  chiefly  fpent  the  reft  of  his  life,  in  great  affluence  and 
profperity,  excepting  when  (fate  affairs  required  his  at¬ 
tendance  at  court,  or  he  was  engaged  in  conducting  nego- 
ciationsof  moment  with  foreign  powers.  In  1507  he  was 
'chofen  mafter  of  Pembroke-hall,  in  Cambridge,  which 
place  lie  retained  till  the  year  1519.  His  talents  at  nego¬ 
tiation were  again  employed  in  1507,  and  part  of  1508,  at 
Calais,  with  other  commilftoners,  to  bring  about  a  treaty 
of  marriage  between  Mary,  the  king’s  third  daughter, 
and  Charles,  archduke  of  Auftria,  afterwards  the  empe¬ 
ror  Charles  V.  which  was  at  length  agreed  upon,  but 
broken  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  who  bellowed  his  filter 
on  Louis  XII.  king  of  France.  Thus  was  hilltop  Fox 
engaged  in  matters  of  the  greateft  importance,  and  pof. 
feffed  of  the  greateft  weight  and  influence  in  public  af¬ 
fairs,  during  the  whole  reign  of  Henry  VII.  who  appointed 
him  one  of  the  executors  to  his  will,. and  particularly  re¬ 
commended  him  to  his  foil  and  fuccelfor  Henry  VIII.  In 
the  reign  of  that  prince,  however,  his  influence  foon  de¬ 
clined  at  court ;  and  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey  and 
lord-treafurer,  began  rapidly  to  gain  an  afcendancy'  over 
him  in  the  king’s  regard.  In  order  to  fupplant  fo  danger¬ 
ous  a  rival,  bifhop  Fox  introduced  Wolfey,  one  of  his 
chaplains,  to  court ;  where  that  able  and  artful  man  fpee- 
dily  fucceeded  in  wholly  engroffing  the  favour  of  Henry. 
In  1510,  bifhop  Fox  was  fent  on  an  embalfy  to  France, 
with  the  earl  of  Surrey  and  the  bifhop  of  Durham,  during 
which  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded  with  Louis  XI I . 
About  the  fame  time,  a  warm  difpute  arofe  between  bi¬ 
fhop  Fox  and  Warham  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  con¬ 
cerning  the  extent  of  the  jurifdiction  of  the  prerogative 
court ;  which  after  an  appeal  to  the  pope,  and  a  reference 
back  to  the  king,  was  terminated  by  the  latter  in  the  bi- 
fitop’s  favour,  againft  the  claims  of  his  metropolitan.  In 
the  year  1513  the  bilhop  attended  the  king  in  his  expe¬ 
dition  into  France,  with  a  large  retinue,  and  was  prefent 
at  the  taking  of  Terouenne  ;  and  in  the  fame  year,  jointly 
with  Thomas  Grey  marquis  of  Dorfet,  concluded  with 
the  emperor  Maximilian  a  new  treaty  of  alliance  againft 
France.  But  in  151.5,  chagrined  at  feeing  his  own  intereft 
with  the  king  completely  undermined  by  Wolfey,  whom 
be  had  himfelf  been  the  means  of  railing  to-  power,  and 
receiving  from  that  ungrateful  man  infults  and  mortifica¬ 
tions  which  his  fpirit  could  not  brook,  he  retired  in  dif- 
guft  to  his  palace  at  Winchefter.  The  reft  of  Iris  days 
were  fpent  in  ails  of  munificence  and  charity.  To  him 
js  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  indebted  for  the  foundation  of 
Corpus  Chrifti  college,  on  which  he  employed  himfelf 
after  he  had  withdrawn  from  court.  It  was  his  intention 
at  firlt  to  erect  his  college  as  a  feminary  for  the  monks  of 
St.  Swithin’s  priory  in  Winchefter  ;  but  he  was  perfuaded 
to  alter  his  defign,  by  Hugh  Oldham  bilhop  of  Exeter, 
who  contributed  a  confiderable  ftim  towards  the  build- 
;ntr,  and,  next  to  the  founder,  frauds  the  firll  among  its 
benefactors.  Billvip  Fox  alfo  fiiewed  his  regard  for  the 
interefts  of  learning,  by  ellablilhing  free-fehools  at  Taun¬ 
ton,  in  Somerletfhu  e,  where  he  had  a  manor  as  bilhop  of 
Winchefter,  and  at  Grantham,  near  his  native  place. 
During  the  ten  laft  years  of  his  life  he  had  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  be  deprived  of  his  fight;  which  circumftance, 
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however,  did  not  prevent  him  From  attending  the  parlia¬ 
ment  in  1523.  But  Wolfey,  meanly  defirous  of  taking 
advantage  of  his  infirmities,  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him 
to  refign  his  bifliopric  to  him,  and  to  be  fatisfied  with  a 
penfion.  Powerful  as  that  minifter  was,  he  nmft  have 
been  mortified  at  the  fpirited  anfwer  which  the  old  pre¬ 
late  returned  to  the  propofal  made  to  him.  He  ordered 
the  perfon  employed  to  deliver  it  to  tell  his  mafter,  “that 
though,  by  reafon  of  his  blindnefs,  he  was  not  able  to 
diftinguilh  white  from  black,  yet  he  could  difeern  between 
true  and  talfe,  right  and  wrong  ;  and  plainly  enough  favv, 
without  eyes,  the  malice  of  that  ungrateful  man,  which 
he  did  not  fee  before.  'I  hat  it  behoved  the  cardinal  to 
take  care,  not  to  be  fo  blinded  with  ambition  as  not  to 
forefee  bis  own  end.  He  needed  not  trouble  h-imfelf  with 
the  bilhopric  of  Winchefter,  but  father  Ihould  mind  the 
king’s  affairs.”  Bilhop  Fox  died  in  1528,  at  a  very  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  leaving  behind  him  a  charafiter  eminent  for 
political  iagneity,  and  the  ability  and  addrefswitli  which 
he  conducted  the  mod  important  and  difficult  (late  nego- 
ciations  of  his  time.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  generous 
patron  of  learned  men;  and  certainly  is  entitled  to  the 
gratitude  of  pofterity,  on  account  of  t lie  noble  and  ufeful 
inftitutions  which  he  founded  for  the  encouragement  of 
literature  and  fcience.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  pub- 
lilhed  any  thing;  but  a  letter  of  his  is  printed  in  Strype’s 
Memorials,  and  in  the  coilc-dlions  at  the'ena  of  Fiddes’s 
Life  of  Wolfey,  on  the  fubjedt  of  the  cardinal’s  intended 
general  vifitation  and  reformation  of  the  Englilh  clergy. 
That  day,  he  fays,  he  wilhed  as  ardently  to  fee,  as  Simeon 
did  to  behold  the  Meftiah  ;  and  lie  adds,  t Hat  for  three 
years  pall,  almoft  all  his  ftudies,  labours,  thoughts,  and 
cares,  had  been  directed  to  that  object  within  it  is  own 
particular  jurifdiction. 

FOX  (Edward),  an  eminent  Englifti  prelate,  born  at 
Durlley,  in  Gloucefterfhire,  but  in  what  year  we  are  not 
informed.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  fchool,  whence  he 
was  lent  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and  admitted 
fcholar  of  King’s  college  in  1512.  He  appears  to  have 
po  He  fled  excellent  natural  talents;  and  he  fo  well  im¬ 
proved  by  the  advantages  of  his  fituation,  that  he  ac¬ 
quired  a  high  reputation  for  learning,  and  the  other  ac- 
complifliments  of  his  time.  In  1528  lie  was  elected  pro- 
volt  of  his  college,  and  retained  that  poll  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  Being  recommended  to  cardinal  Wolfey,  as 
admirably  qualified  by  his  knowledge,  his  acutenefs,  and 
addrefs,  to  conduct  political  negociations,  he  tool;  him 
into  his  fervice^  and  in  1528  obtained  for  him  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  ambaflador  10  Rome,  jointly  with  Stephen 
Gardiner,  afterwards  bilhop  of  Winchefter,  in  order 
to  procure  the  bull  of  pope  Clement  VII.  for  king 
Henry  VUIth’s  divorce  from  his  queen,  Catharine  of 
Aragon.  At  that  time  lie  was  almoner  to  the  king,  and 
had  tite  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  bed  divines  in 
England.  Afier  his  return  home,  he  had  the  honour  of 
being  employed  in  etnbaflies  both  to  France  and  Germany. 
Preferments  now  began  to  flow  in  upon  Fox,  who  was  in- 
ftalled  archdeacon  of  Leicefter  in  1531,  and  made  arch¬ 
deacon  of  Dorfet  in  1.533.  When  after  the  fall  of  Wolfey 
an  indiftment  was  bro  light  into  the  court  of  king’s-bencii 
againft  all  the  clergy  of  England,  for  having  incurred  a 
prenuinire,  Fox  had  confiderable  influence  in  convincing 
the  convocation  of  Canterbury  of  their  perilous  fituation, 
and  in  perftiading  them  to  make  their  lubmiflioh  to  the 
king;  which  they  did,  by  acknowledging  him  the  pro¬ 
tector  and  fupreme  head  of  the  church  and  clergy  of 
England,  and  praying  his  acceptance  of  a  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds,  by  way  of  competition  for  their  delinquency. 
In  1535  lie  was  promoted  to  the  bifliopric  of  Hereford  ; 
and  in  the  fame  year  was  fent  ambaflador,  jointly  with 
Heath,  at  that  time  archdeacon  of  Stafford,  to  the  pro- 
tellant  princes  of  Germany,  then  affembled  at  Snialkalde, 
whom  he  exhorted  to  unite  in  point  of  doctrine  with  the 
church  of  England.  He  fpent  the  w  interat  Wittemberg, 
where  he  had  repeated  conferences  with  the  German  di- 
2.  vines. 
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vines,  and  endeavoured  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  them 
refpefting  many  articles  of  religion  ;  but  after  three 
month’s  negociation,  nothing  was  effefled.  Tn  the  third 
volume  of  bifhop  Burnet’s  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation, 
a  particular  account  is  given  of  this  negociation.  Bifhop 
Fox  returned  to  England  in  1536;  and,  after  having  en¬ 
joyed  his  epifcopate  only  two  years  and  feven  months, 
died  at  London  in  1538.  He  was  the  author  of  a  treatife 
De  vera  Differentia  Regia  Pctejiatis  &  Ecclcfaflicee,  &  qua 
ft-ipfa  Veritas  utriufquc,  1534,  which  was  tranflated  into 
Englifh  by  Henry  lord  Stafford.  He  alfo  wrote  Annota¬ 
tions  upon  Mantuan,  the  poet.  In  the  account  of  Thomas 
lord  Cromwell,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  Fox’s  Afts  and 
Monuments,  there  is  extant  an  Oration  of  his  ;  and  a 
joint  Letter  from  him  and  Gardiner,  concerning  their  pro. 
ceeaings  at  Cambridge,  may  be  found  in  the  collection  of 
records  at  the  end  of  the  firlt  volume  of  bifhop  Burnet’s 
Hiftory  of  the  Reformation. 

FOX  (John),  a  learned  Englifh  divine,  born  at  Bofton 
in  Lincolnfhire,  in  1317.  At  fixteen  years  of  age  he  was 
entered  at  Brazen-no.fe  college,  Oxford;  and  having 
powerfully  recommended  himfelf  to  notice  by  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  proficiency,  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Magdalen 
college,  and  proceeded  matter  of  arts  in  1543.  In  his 
younger  years  he  difcovered  a  genius  for  poetry,  and 
wrote  feveral  Latin  comedies,  the  fubjeCts  of  which  were 
taken  from  facred  hiftory.  One  of  them,  entitled  De 
Chriflo  triumphatite,  was  publifhed  at  London  in  1551,  and 
at  Bafil  in  1 556,  in  oCtavo.  It  was  afterwards  tranflated 
into  Englifh  by  Richard  Day,  fon  of  John  Day,  the  famous 
printer  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  publifhed 
at  London,  in  1579.  After  flittering  divers  perfecutions 
for  confluence  fake,  he  was  taken  into  the  houfe  of  fir 
Thomas  Lucy,  of  Warwickfhire,  to  be  tutor  to  his  chil¬ 
dren.  He  continued  in  fir  Thomas’s  family  till  his  pupils 
were  grown  up;  during  which  time  he  married  the 
daughter  of  a  citizen  of  Coventry.  He  was  afterwards 
fo  fortunate  as  to  be  taken  into  the  duchefs  of  Richmond’s 
family,  to  educate  the  children  of  her  brother,  the  famous 
Henry  Howard  earl  of  Surrey,  who  were  intruded  to  her 
care  when  their  father  was  lent  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the 
Tower.  1  n  this  fituation  he  continued  to  live  at  Ryegate, 
in  Surrey,  during  the  remainder  of  Henry’s  reign,  the 
whole  of  that  of  Edward  VI.  and  part  of  that  of  queen 
Mary,  being  protected  in  the  latter  period  by  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  had  been  one  of  his  pupils.  Anthony  Wood 
fays  that  he  was  reftored  to  his  fellowfhip  in  Magdalen 
college  under  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  and  he  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  the  firft  perfon  who  preached  the 
doCtrine  of  the  reformers  at  Ryegate.  While  the  per¬ 
fection  againft  the  proteftants  was  raging  under  the  reign 
of  Mary,  Gardiner  bifhop  of  Winchefter  was  devifing 
means  forfeizing  Fox,  which  rendered  it  neceflary  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  his  fafety  by  fending  him  abroad.  He  arrived 
with  his  wife,  and  lome  other  fugitives  on  account  of 
their  religion,  at  Nieuport  in  Flanders;  whence  they  went 
to  Antwerp,  and  Strafburgh,  and  afterwards  to  Bafil. 
At  Bafil  Mr.  Fox  gained  a  fubfiftence  by  correcting  the 
prefs  for  Opoi  inns,  a  celebrated  printer  ;  and  it  was  there 
that  he  formed  the  firft  plan  of  his  ACts  and  Monuments 
of  the  Church.  He  had  before  publifhed  at  Strafburgh, 
in  1554,  Commentarii  rerum  in  Ecclefa  grfarum,  ■maximarumque 
per  totam  Eurapam  perfecutionum  a  Wiclevi  Temporibus  ad  hanc 
ufque  /Etatcm  Defcriptarum ,  oCtavo,  in  one  book  ;  to  which 
he  added  five  more  books,  which  were  all  printed  toge¬ 
ther  at  Bafil  in  1559,  in  folio.  During  his  refidence  in 
Germany,  likewile,  Mr.  Fox  had  united  himfelf  with 
thofe  Englifh  exiles  who,  inftead  of  the  order  of  church 
government  and  difcipline  appointed  by  king  Edward’s 
Service-book,  had  adopted  the  conftitution  followed  by 
the  Fr  nch  reformed  churches,  and  that  of  Geneva. 
When  by  queen  Elizabeth’s  acceflion  to  the  throne  the 
proteftant  religion  was  reftored  in  England,  Mr.  Fox  re¬ 
turned  to  his  native  country,  where  he  was  received  in 
the  moft  kind  and  friendly  manner  by  his  former  pupil 
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the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  maintained  him  at  his  houfe  as 
long  as  he  lived,  and  at  his  death  fettled  a  penfion  upon 
him,  which  was  confirmed  by  that  nobleman’s  fuceeffor, 
the  earl  of  Suffolk.  Mr.  fecretary  Cecil,  likewife,  ob¬ 
tained  for  him,  of  the  queen,  a  prebend  in  the  church  of 
Salifbury,  of  which  Mr.  Fox  would  have  declined  the 
acceptance.  He  had  alfo  many  other  great  and  powerful 
friends,  as  the  prelates  Grindal,  Pilkington,  and  Aylmer  ; 
fir  Francis  Walfingham,  fir  Francis  Drake,  fir  Thomas 
Grefham,  & c.  who  would  have  raifed  him  to  very  conli- 
derable  preferments  ;  yet  he  declined  them,  becaufe  lie 
could  not  confcientioufly  fubfcribe  to  the  articles  enforced 
by  the  ecclefiaftiCal  commillioners,  and  difapproved  of 
fome  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  church.  He  died  in  1587, 
in  the  feventieth  year  of  his  age.  Befides  the  pieces  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  he  was  the  author  of  1.  De  Cenfura,  Jeu 
Excomminicatione  Ecchfiafica ,  Interpellatio  ad  Archiepijcopum 
Canluarenfcm,  8vo.  1551.  2.  Tables  of  Grammar,  1552. 

3.  Articuli  five  Aphorifmi  aliquot  Joannis  Wicklevi,  fparfnn ant 
ex  variis  i/lius  Opufqulis  excerpti  per  adnerfarios  Papicolas  ac 
Concilio  Confantienfi  exhibiti.  4.  ColleElanea  quadam  ex  Regi- 
naldi  Pococki  epifcopi  Cicefricnfs  opufculis  exufis  confervata, 
6?  ex  antiquo  Pfegmate  tranferipta.  5.  Opiflographia  ad  Ox - 
onienfes,  which,  as  well  as  the  two  preceding  articles, 
were  printed  at  Strafburgh  in  1554,  together  with  the  au¬ 
thor’s  Commentarii  rerum,  &c.  6.  Locorum  communivm  logi- 

calium  Tituli  &  Ordinationes  15O,  ad  Seriem  preedicamentorum. 
decern  deferipti,  &c.  4to.  1557.  7.  Eicafmi  feu  Meditationes 

in  Apolypfn  S.  Johannis  Apofoli  et  Evangelifa ,  folio,  1587. 
8.  Papa  conjutatus,  vel  facra  et  apofolica  Ecclefa  Pap  am  con - 
futans.  9.  Certain  Notes  of  Election,  added  to  Beza’s 
Treatife  on  Prcdeftination,  8vo.  1581.  10.  The  Four 

Evangelifts,  in  the  old  Saxon  Tongue,  with  the  Englifh 
Verfion  added  to  it,  4to.  1571  ;  and  feveral  Controverfial 
Pieces,  Sermons,  &c.  But  the  author’s  capital  work  is 
his  laborious  “  Hiftory  of  the  A«5ls  and  Monuments  of  the 
Church,”  commonly  called  Fox’s  Book  of  Martyrs.  It 
was  publifhed  at  London,  in  1563,  in  one  volume,  folio. 
In  queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  an  order  was  made,  that  this 
book  fliould  be  placed  in  the  common-halls  of  the  arch- 
bifhops,  and  of  all  bifhops,  deans,  archdeacons,  heads  of 
colleges,  See. 

FOX  (George),  the  founder  of  the  fociety  of  Friends, 
commonly  called  Quakers,  born  at  Drayton,  in  Leicefter- 
fltire,  in  1624.  His  father  was  a  weaver,  much  refpefted 
among  his  neighbours  for  his  piety  and  many  virtues  ; 
and  he  appears  early  to  have  given  to  his  fon’s  mind  a 
religious  turn  of  thinking,  and  to  have  carefully  educated 
him  in  fober  and  virtuous  manners,  and  a  gravity  of  de¬ 
portment.  When  lie  was  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  he 
one  day  experienced  much  trouble  of  mind,  on  having 
obferved  a  difpofition  to  intemperance  in  fome  perfons 
profefling  to  be  religious,  with  whom  he  had  gone  into  an 
alehoufe  for  refrelhment.  During  the  following  night  he 
could  not  fieep,  but  employed  himfelf  in  walking,  and  in 
prayer;  and  while  thus  engaged,  his  mind  was  wrought 
into  a  perfuafion  that  the  following  intelligence  was  com¬ 
municated  to  him,  as  the  command  of  God  :  “  Thou 
feeft  how  young  people  go  together  into  vanity,  and  old 
people  into  the  earth  ;  and  thou  muft  forfake  all,  both 
young  and  old,  and  keep  out  of  all,  and  be  as  a  ftranger 
unto  all.”  Upon  this  he  immediately  broke  off  his  fami¬ 
liarity  with  both  young  and  old,  quitted  his  relations,  and 
travelled  about  from  place  to  place.  At  length  his  friends, 
hearing  that  he  was  in  London,  perfuaded  him  to  return 
home,  where  they  hoped  they  fliould  be  able  to  fettle  him 
in  fome  regular  courfe  of  employment.  After  (laying 
fome  months  with  them,  however,  he  again  embraced  his 
itinerant  mode  of  life.  He  was  accuftomed  to  faft  much, 
and  often  walked  abroad  in  retired  places,  with  no  other 
companion  but  his  Bible.  He  would  fometimes  fit  in  a 
hollow  tree  all  day,  and  frequently  walk  about  the  fields 
in  the  night,  like  a  man  polfetted  of  deep  melancholy. 
Sometimes  he  employed  himfe'f  in  going  in  fearch  of  fuch 
perfons  as  were  noted  for  their  extraordinary  piety  5  and 
1 Y  ‘at 
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at  other  times  in  attending  meetings,  which  he  occa¬ 
sionally  heard  of  among  the  various  profeffors  of  the 
times.  But  he  was  di iTatisfied  with  the  private  advice 
which  he  received,  and  with  all  the  public  teachers  on 
whom  he  attended  ;  and  after  lofing  all  hope  of  Spiritual 
help  from  l'uch  Sources,  imagined  that  he  heard  a  voice 
which  Said,  “  There  is  one,  even  Chrifl  JeSus,  that  can 
Speak  to  thy  condition.”  He  had  now  given  up  all  public 
attendance  in  the  churches,  and  entertained  a  conviction 
that  a  learned  education  in  the  univerfities  was  no  quali¬ 
fication  for  a  minifler;  that  the  maintenance  of  Separate 
minifters  was  not  warranted  by  the  precepts  or  example  of 
Chrift  and  his  apofiles  ;  that  God  who  made  the  world 
did  not  dwell  in  temples  made  with  hands  ;  and  that 
people  (hou'd  receive  the  inward  divine  teaching  of  the 
Lord,  and  take  that  for  their  rule.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  year  1647,  he  conceived  himfelf  called  to  propagate 
the  opinions  which  he  had  embraced,  and  commenced 
public  teacher  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Duckenfield  and 
Manchefier,  infilling  on  the  certainty  and  efficacy  of  ex¬ 
periencing  the  coming  of  Chrift  in  the  heart,  as  a  light  to 
difcover  error  and  duty,  accompanied  with  power,  to 
enable  thofe  who  believe  in  it,  to  avoid  the  one,  and  to 
purfue  the  other.  Afterwards  he  travelled  through  the 
counties  of  Leicefler,  Northampton,  and  Derby,  addreffing 
the  people  in  the  market-places,  &c.  enforcing  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  he  had  adopted,  and  inveighing  again!!  in¬ 
justice,  drunkennefs,  and  the  other  prevalent  vices  of  the 
age.  About  this  time  he  apprehended  that  the  Lord  had 
forbidden  him  to  take  off  his  hat  to  any  one,  high  or  low  ; 
that  he  was  alfo  required  to  Speak  to  the  people  without 
diftinCtion  in  the  language  of  thou  and  thee  ;  that  he  was 
not  to  bid  people  good-morrow,  or  good-night  ;  nor  to 
bend  his  knee  to  the  chief  magiflrate  in  the  nation,  nor  to 
take  an  oath  on  the  molt  Solemn  occafion.  In  1649  he 
Suffered  much  Severe  and  cruel  treatment.  In  a  church 
at  Nottingham,  while  the  minifler  was  inftruCting  the 
people  in  his  Sermon  that  they  were  to  try  all  doCtrines, 
opinions,  and  religions,  by  the  holy  Scriptures;  Fox 
flood  up,  and  Said,  “  Oh,  no  !  it  is  not  the  Scripture,  but 
it  is  tire  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  opinions  and  religions  are 
to  be  tried  ;  for  it  was  the  Spirit  that  led  people  into  all 
truth,  and  gave  them  the  knowledge  of  it.”  As  he  con¬ 
tinued  his  Speech,  the  officers  were  directed  to  turn  him 
out  of  the  church,  and  put  him’in  prifon.  In  that  pffice 
he  was  detained,  during  the  pleafure  of  the  magifirates, 
without  being  brought  to  any  trial,  and  afterwards  re¬ 
leased.  After  this  he  Spoke  to  the  minifler  and  people  of 
Mansfield,  in  the  time  of  divine  Service ;  .upon  which  a 
ihameful  riot  took  place  in  the  church,  and  Fox,  inftead 
of  being  quietly  taken  away  by  the  officers,  was  violently 
affaulted,  beaten  with  (ticks,  and  dragged  to  the  (locks,  in 
which  he  was  confined  for  Some  hours.  Afterwards  he 
was  taken  before  a  magiftrate,  who,  perceiving  what  he 
had  already  Suffered  through  the  effervefcence  of  popular 
fury',  Set  him  at  liberty;  but  without  protection  againft: 
the  rude  multitude,  who  purfued  him  out  of  the  town 
with  a  (bower  of  (tones.  He  met  with  a  Similar  treatment 
in  Several  other  towns,  where  it  is  not  improbable  but  that 
his  imprudent  zeal  led  him  to  behave  in  a  manner  which, 
though  indefenfible,  ffiould  not  have  expofed  him  to  any 
barbarous  and  inhuman  ufage.  In  the  following  year, 
after  the  Service  was  over  at  a  leCture  in  Derby,  Fox  got 
up  andaddreffed  the  congregation  without  being  molefted 
till  he  had  finiihed  his  harangue  ;  but  when  he  had  done 
he  was  taken  into  cuftody,  arid  carried  before  the  magi¬ 
firates.  Having  examined  him  as  to  his  Sentiments,  they 
arbitrarily  committed  him  fur  fix  months  to  the  houfe  of 
correction,  under  the  pretence  of  his  having  uttered  divers 
blafphemous  opinions  ;  and  when  at  the  expiration  of 
that  period  he  refufed  to  enlift  as  a  foldier,  h,e  was  or¬ 
dered  into  the  dungeon  ;  a  place  without  a  bed,  infefted 
with  vermin  and  (tench,  in  which  were  thirty  felons,  with 
whom  he  was  confined  for  near  fix  months  more.  It  was  at 
Derby  that  the  denomination  of  Quakers  was  firft  applied 
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to  Fox  and  his  followers,  as  a  term  of  Scorn,  either  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  great  agitation  and  trembling  with  which  the 
delivery  of  his  addreffes  is  faid  to  have  been  ufually  at¬ 
tended,  or  becaule  that,  when  brought  before  the  magi¬ 
firates,  he  exhorted  them,  and  the  other  perfons  prefent, 
to  tremble  at  the  name  of  the  Lord.  After  he  was  fet  at 
liberty,  he  continued  his  travels,  and  public  declarations 
as  lie  termed  them,  through  different  parts  of  the  north 
of  England.  In  Lancafhire  he  became  acquainted  in  the 
family  of  Thomas  Fell,  of  Swarthmore,  a  Welfh  judge, 
whofe  wife  became  a  convert  to  his  opinions.  In  1652  he 
was  accufed  at  the  feffions  at  Lancafter  of  blafphemy  ; 
but  the  charge  not  being  proved,  he  was  acquitted  with 
reputation.  In  the  following  year  he  was  feized  at  Car- 
lifle,  while  he  was  preaching,  and  committed  by  the 
magifirates  to  prifon,  as  a  biafphemer,  heretic,  and  fe* 
ducer.  In  this  inftance  he  was  not  allowed  the  privilege 
of  a  trial,  but  by  the  foie  authority  of  the  magifirates 
confined  in  a  more  loathfome  dungeon  than  that  at  Derby, 
among  the  word  malefaCtors;  where  for  fix  months  he 
buffered  much  indignity  and  cruel  ufage,  till  he  was  re¬ 
leafed  in  confequence  of  an  enquiry  which  was  inftituted 
in  parliament  concerning  his  Situation.  In  1655  he  came 
back  to  his  native  town  of  Drayton,  where  he  went  on 
holding  conferences,  disputing,  and  preaching,  till  he 
was  Sent  a  prifoner  by  the  noted  colonel  Hacker  to 
Oliver  Cromwell.  Cromwell  contented  himfelf  with  de¬ 
manding  and  readily  obtaining  from  him  a  written  pro¬ 
mise,  that  he  would  not  take  up  arms  againft  him  or  the 
exifting  government  ;  and,  after  entering  into  conversa¬ 
tion  with  him  on  the  Subject  of  his  peculiar  principles, 
in  which  he  treated  him  with  much  moderation  and  mild- 
nefs,  ordered  him  to  be  Set  at  liberty. 

Fox  now  commenced  his  minifterial  labours  at  London, 
whence  he  made  a  progrefs  through  the  eaftern  and  mid¬ 
land  counties  ;  and  he  was  about  this  time  much  employed 
in  publ idling  his  principles  from  the  prefs,  and  in  anfwer- 
ing  the  pamphlets  which  began  to  appear  againft  the 
Society  which  he  had  been  the  means  of  gathering,  and 
which  in  many  places  was  become  an  objeCt  of  public 
notice.  Fie  next  proceeded  towards  the  weft  of  Eng¬ 
land,  where  he  was  committed  to  Launcefton  gaol,  under 
a  charge  of  having  difperfed  papers  tending  to  the  dif- 
turbance  of  the  public  peace,  and  refufing  to  give  bail. 
At  the  affizes,  when  nothing  criminal  could  be  found 
againft  him,  he  was  fined  twenty  marks  for  not  having 
pulled  off  his  hat  in  court,  and  ordered  to  lie  in  prifon 
till  the  fine  (hould  be  paid.  As  he  fcrtinled  to  pay  a  fine 
impofed  upon  him  for  what  he  confidered  to  bean  adhe¬ 
rence  to  his  duty,  he  was  ordered  into  a  noifome  hole, 
appropriated  to  condemned  malefactors,  where,  in  the 
midft  of  the  mod  difgufting  filth,  he  was  not  allowed  a 
bed,  or  even  draw.  Upon  an  appeal  to  the  feffions  at 
Bodinin,  the  feverity  of  his  confinement  was  in  forne 
meafure  mitigated  ;  and  after  he  had  been  a  prifoner  about 
eight  months,  in  confequence  of  applications  made  to 
Cromwell  he  obtained  his  difcharge.  Upon  his  return  to 
London  in  1656,  he  took  occafion  to  lay  before  Cromwell 
the  fufferings  of  his  friends,  which  he  again  recommended 
to  his  attention  in  a  conference  to  which  he  was  admitted 
at  Whitehall ;  but  without  obtaining  the  relief  for  which 
he  applied.  By  this  time  the  principles  of  the  quakers 
were  much  dilfeminated  throughout  the  nation  ;  and  with 
their  prevalence,  had  attracted  not  only  perfecution  to 
thofe  who  avowed  them,  but  increafing  oppofition  from 
the  prefs  and  from  the  pulpit.  On  this  account  Fox 
conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  travel  over  the  nation,  in 
order  to  obviate  the  prejudices  railed  againft  them  and 
their  opinions.  In  the  courfe  of  his  progrefs  he  vilited 
Edinburgh,  where  he  was  fummoned  to  appear  before  the 
council,  and  ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom  in  a  week’s 
time.  Yet  he  continued  his  travels  in  that  country  with¬ 
out  being  molefted,  and  on  his  return  to  London  he  dis¬ 
puted  with  a  Jefuit,  who  had  accompanied  the  Spanifh 
ambaffador  to  England.  The  account  which  he  has  given 
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of  this  conference  is  entertaining,  and  exhibits  evidence 
of  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  as  well  as  not  a  little  natural  ftirewdnefs  and  faga- 
city.  He  now  employed  himfelf  in  writing  to  Cromwell, 
foliciting  his  attention  anew  to  the  fufferings  of  his 
friends  ;  and  on  hearing  the  rumour  that  the  protestor 
was  about  to  afliime  the  title  of  king,  Fox  paid  him  a 
third  vifit,  and  remonftrated  freely  witli  him  againft  inch 
a  meafure,  as  what  would  bring  fhame  and  ruin  on  him¬ 
felf  and  his  pofterity.  He  alfo  addreffed  a  paper  to  the 
heads  and  governors  of  the  nation  on  occafion  of  an  ap¬ 
pointed  fail,  on  account  of  the  perfections  of  the  pro- 
teflants  abroad  ;  in  which  he  embraced  the  fair  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  fuch  appointment  offered,  of  holding  up, 
in  proper  colours,  the  impropriety  and  iniquity  of  perfe¬ 
ction  at  home.  Hishiftory,  from  this  time  until  the 
year  1666,  confiftsof  details  of  the  various  miflions  which 
he  undertook  to  propagate  his  opinions,  and  of  the  re¬ 
peated  imprifonments  to  which  lie  was  fubjefted,  fome- 
times  under  the  pretence  of  his  being  a  difturber  of  the 
peace  of  the  nation,  and  at  other  times  for  refuting  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  He  was  releafed  by  Charles 
II.  in  the  year  laft  mentioned,  from  a  confinement  in  dif¬ 
ferent  prifons,  during  which  he  had  met  with  much  fevere 
ufage  from  his  different  gaolers.  After  his  liberation,  he 
began  to  form  the  people  who  had  embraced  his  opinions 
into  a  more  compact  and  united  body.  Their  meetings 
hitherto  had  been  principally  either  for  worfhip  among 
themfelves,  or  for  making  known  their  doctrines  more 
publicly  to  others.  A  few  general  meetings  had  alfo 
been  held,  in  different  places,  for  confulting  about  their 
common  concerns  ;  and  in  fome  diftrifts  fuch  meetings 
had  been  held  once  in  three  months.  But  now,  an  in- 
create  of  numbers,  with  the  increafing  neceflity  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  occafions  which  arofe  among  a  people 
feparated  by  their  principles  from  other  profeffions  of  re¬ 
ligion,  and  the  fubjefts  of  frequent  perfecutions,  rendered 
expedient  the  eftablilhment  of  a  clofer  bond  of  union,  and 
a  more  regular  fyflem  of  difcipline  ;  that  the  poor  might 
be  relieved,  the  refraftory  admonifhed,  See.  Fox,  there¬ 
fore,  after  recommending  the  felting  up  of  monthly  meet¬ 
ings,  in  London,  travelled  through  moft  counties  in  the 
kingdom  in  1667,  to  promote  the  objeft  above-mentioned, 
and  met  with  very  general  fuceefs.  He  alfo  fent  letters 
recommending  the  fame  objeft:  to  the  American  planta¬ 
tions,  and  to  Ireland.  The  latter  country  he  vilited  in 
1669,  in  the  exercife  of  his  miniftry  ;  and  after  his  re¬ 
turn,  married  Margaret,  the  widow  of  judge  Fell,  at 
whofe  houfe  he  had  been  entertained  during  his  progrefs 
through  Lancalhire.  The  ceremony  on  this  occafion  was 
according  to  that  fimple  form  which  is  praftifed  to  this 
day  among  the  people  of  his  perfuafion.  He  only  ac¬ 
quainted  his  friends  with  his  intention  ;  and  having,  after 
a  due  time,  received  their  approbation,  he  and  Margaret 
took  each  other  in  marriage,  by  mutual  declarations  to 
that  intent,  at  a  meeting  appointed  on  purpofe  at  Briftol. 
Previoufly  to  this  marriage,  however,  he  had  taken  care 
to  prevent  Margaret’s  children  from  being  injured  by  the 
fecond  marriage  of  their  mother.  Not  long  after  his 
marriage,  Fox  refumed  his  travels,  and  his  wife  returned 
to  the  cures  of  her  family  at  Swarthmore  ;  whence  (he 
was  taken,  in  the  fame  year,  and  committed  prifoner  to 
Lancafter,  on  account  of  a  premunire  which  the  had  incur¬ 
red  fome  time  before,  for  not  taking  the  oaths  to  govern¬ 
ment.  With  fome  difficulty  Fox  obtained  her  releafe, 
by  repeated  applications  to  the  king ;  and  in  1671  he  em¬ 
barked  for  the  American  plantations,  to  confirm  his 
friends  there  in  their  principles,  and  for  the  more  exten- 
five  propagation  of  them.  He  fpetit  the  greatefl  part  of 
two  years  in  this  excurfion,  during  which  he  vifited  Bar- 
badoes,  Jamaica,  Maryland,  and  New  England  ;  whence 
he  returned  fouthwards  to  Carolina,  and  afterwards  em¬ 
barked  in  Maryland  for  England.  While  he  was  in  Ame¬ 
rica  he  held  feveral  meetings  at  which  the  Indians  were 
prefent,  to  whom  he  preached  by  means  of  an  interpreter. 
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Soon  after  his  return  to  England  he  was  taken  into  cuf- 
tody,  and  committed  prifoner  10  Worcefier  county  gaol, 
under  the  charge  of  having  held  a  meeting  from  ail  parts 
of  the  nation,  for  the  terrifying  of  the  king’s  fhhjefts. 
This  indiftment  he  traverfed,  and  was  proceeding  to  fliew 
the  errors  that  were  fufficient  to  quafh  it,  when  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  fupremacy  were  tendered  to  him  ;  and 
„upon  his  refufal  to  take  them,  he  was  found  guilty  by 
the  jury.  During  his  imprifonment  after  his  trial,  he  was 
feized  with  an  illnefs  which  reduced  him  to  a  very  weak 
(late,  and  rendered  his  recovery  for  fome  time  doubtful. 
Some  months  afterwards  his  wife  went  to  London  to 
folicit  his  releafe  of  the  king,  who  was  willing  to  grant 
it  by  means  of  a  pardon.  Fox,  however,  declined  obtain¬ 
ing  his  liberty  in  this  mode,  as  he  conceived  that  it  would 
imply  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  guilt,  and  preferred 
having  t tie  validity  of  his  indiftment  tried  before  t lie 
judges  at  the  king’s  bench  bar.  By  this  means  he  ho¬ 
nourably  obtained  his  difeharge,  afteran  unjuft  imprifon¬ 
ment  of  fourteen  months,  the  judges  unanimoufly  con¬ 
curring  in  opinion,  “  that  the  indiftment  was  quafhed  and 
void,  and  that  George  Fox  ought  to  be  fet  at  liberty. ” 
Fox  now  fpent  two  years  chiefly  at  Swarthmore,  in  which 
he  was  much  employed  in  preparing  different  treatifesfor 
the  prefs  ;  and  in  1677  he  paid  a  religious  vifit  to  fome 
places  in  Holland,  and  travelled  on  the  continent  as  far  as 
Frederickftadt,  in  Slefwick,  having  many  opportunities 
of  propagating  his  principles.  After  his  return  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  fame  year,  he  refumed  his  minifterial  labours, 
and  alfo  made  repeated  applications  to  the  legiflature  to 
obtain  protection  for  his  friends,  and  redrefs  of  their 
grievances;  but  without  fuccefs. 

In  1681,  a  fuit  was  inftituted  againft  Fox  and  his  wife 
for  the  non-payment  of  tythes.  According  to  his  views 
of  tilings,  fuch  payment  was  nothing  lefs  than  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  fupport  of  a  miniftry  which  he  looked 
upon  as  unlawful,  and  therefore  he  confidered  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  refufe  it.  But  the  laws  of  the  land  had  made  no 
provifion  for  fuch  fcruples,  and  the  ifl'ue  of  the  fuit,  as 
may  eafily  be  imagined,  proved  unfavourable  to  the  de¬ 
fendants.  In  1684  Fox  again  vifited  the  continent,  and 
palfed  feveral  weeks  in  fome  of  the  United  Provinces,  in 
his  ufual  occupations.  After  his  return  from  Holland, 
his  health  being  greatly  impaired  by  his  inceflant  labours 
for  more  than  forty  years,  and  the  hard  (hips  and  incon¬ 
veniences  to  which  he  had  been  expofed,  he  went  no 
more  out  of  the  vicinity  of  London.  He, departed  this 
life  in  1690,  in  the  fixty-feventh  year  of  liis  age,  after  a 
very  ftiort  illnefs,  having  been  engaged  in  his  minifterial 
labours  within  a  few  days  of  his  death.  George  Fox, 
though  an  illiterate  man,  was  not  deficient  in  found  na¬ 
tural  abilities  ;  and  was  particularly  converfant  in  the 
language  of  the  Scriptures.  Of  his  piety,  fincerity,  and 
purity  of  intention,  he  afforded  throughout  his  laborious 
life  abundant  evidence.  The  celebrated  William  Penn 
fays,  that  he  was  a  man  whom  God  endued  “  with  a  clear 
and  wonderful  depth — a  difeerner  of  other  men’s  fpirits, 
and  very  much  a  mailer  of  his  own  ;  that  he  had  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  gift  in  opening  the  Scriptures,  but  that  above 
all  he  excelled  in  prayer.  The  reverence  and  folemnity 
of  his  addrefs  and  behaviour,  and  the  fewnefs  and  fullnefs 
of  his  words,  often  (truck  ftrangers  with  admiration.”  He 
alfo  fpeaks  in  high  terms  of  his  meeknefs,  humility,  and 
moderation,  and  fays  “  that  he  was  civil  beyond  all  forms 
of  breeding  in  his  behaviour,  very  temperate,  eating  little, 
and  fleeping  lefs,  though  a  bulky  perfon.”  His  writings, 
exclulive  of  fome  feparate  pieces  not  publifhed  a  fecond 
time,  form  three  volumes  in  folio  :  of  which  the  firft  con¬ 
tains  his  Journal,  printed  in  1694  ;  the  fecond,  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  his  Epiftles,  1698  ;  and  the  third,  his  Doftrinal 
Pieces,  1706. 

FOX  DE  MORZILLO  (Sebaftian),  known  by  the 
name  ot  Seiajlzanus  Foxus  Morzillus,  aSpanilh  philofopher, 
born  at  Seville,  in  1528.  He  purfued  his  Itudies  both  in 
Spain  and  the  Netherlands,  and  foou  after  he  was  twenty 
/  years 
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years  of  age  began  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  world  by 
his  literary  productions.  He  acquired  fo  high  a  reputa¬ 
tion,  that  Philip  III.  was  induced  to  fix  upon  him  for  the 
office  of  preceptor  to  the  infant  Don  Carlos.  At  the 
time  when  he  was  nominated  to  that  honourable  appoint¬ 
ment  he  refided  at  Louvain  ;  whence  he  departed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  by  fea  to  Spain;  but  the  fhip  in  which  he  embarked 
was  unfortunately  wrecked,  and  he  lolt  his  life  when  in 
the  flower  of  his  age.  He  was  the  author  of  feveral 
works,  abounding  in  erudition  ;  among  which  were,  1.  De 
Studii  Philofophici  Ratione  2.  De  Ufa  &  Exercitatione  Dia- 
lecti.  3.  In  Topka  Ciceronis  Paraphrafn.  4.  De  Honore. 

5.  De  Juventute.  6.  De  Regno  &  Regis  In.fhlutione,  lib.  iii. 

6.  De  Natura  P hilofophorum,  Jeu  de  Platonis  &  Arijiotelis  Con- 

fenjione,  Ub.  v .  7.  De  Conjcribenda  Hijloria.  8.  In  Platonis 

Ti?na:u>n,feu  de  Univerfo  Comment arius.  9.  In  Phcedonem,  &c. 

FOX-GLOVE,  f.  in  botany  ;  fee  Digitalis. 
FOX-GRAPE,  f.  in  botany  ;  fee  Vitis  vulpina. 
FOX  I'SLAND,  an  ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  on  the  weft 
coaft  of  Ireland,  feven  miles  eaft  from  Slyme  Head. 

FOXISLANDS.  See  Archipelago  (Northern), 
vol.  ii.  p.  63. 

FOX  RI'VER,  a  river  of  Lower  Canada,  which  runs 
into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  three  leagues  north-north- 
weft  of  Cape  Rofieres. 

FOX-TAIL  GRASS,/,  in  botany  ;  fee  Alopecurus. 
FOX'BOROUGH,  a  townfhip  of  the  American  States, 
in  Norfolk  county,  Maffachufetts,  containing  674  inhabi¬ 
tants,  twenty-fix  miles  fouth  of  Bofton.  It  was  formerly 
a  part  of  Dorchefter,  and  was  incorporated  in  1778. 

FOX'CASE,  f  A  fox’s  Ikin. — One  had  better  be 
laughed  at  for  taking  a  foxcafe  for  a  fox,  than  be  deftroy- 
ed  by  taking  a  live  fox  for  a  cafe.  L'Ef  range , 

FOX'CHASE,/  The  purfuit  of  the  fox  with  hounds. 
See  the  article  Hunting. 

See  the  fame  man,  in  vigour,  in  the  gout  j 
Alone,  in  company  ;  in  place  or  out ; 

Early  at  bufinefs,  and  at  hazard  late  ; 

Mad  at  a  foxekafe,  wife  at  a  debate.  Pope. 

FOXER'NA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Weft-Gothland  :  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Gothenburg. 
FOX'EVIL,  f.  Akindofdifeafe  in  which  the  hair  (heds. 
FOX-PIOUND,  f.  A  hound  for  a  fox-chafe. 

Who  lavifties  his  wealth, 

On  racer  fox-hound,  hawk,  or  fpaniel.  Shenfone. 

FOX-HUNTING,/.  The  diverfion  of  hunting  foxes. 
—Hence  a  tranfition  to  fox-hunting,  which  is  defcribed  in 
all  its  parts.  Argument  to  Somerville's  Chafe,  b.  iii. 

FOX-HUNTER,  f  A  man  whofe  chief  ambition  is  to 
fliew  his  bravery  in  hunting  foxes. — The  fox-hunters  went 
their  way,  and  then  out  deals  the  fox.  L'EJl range. — John 
Wildfire,  fox  hunter,  broke  his  neck  over  a  fix-bar  gate. 
Spe&ator. 

FOX'SHIP,  f.  The  character  or  qualities  of  a  fox; 
cunning  ;  mifehievous  art. 

Had’d  thou  foxjkip. 

To  banifli  him  that  ftruck  more  blows  for  Rome 
Than  thou  haft  fpoken  words.  Shakefpeare. 

FOX'TOWN,  a  town  of  the  American  States,  in  the 
ftate  of  New  York  :  twenty-four  miles  weft  of  New  York. 

FOX'TRAP,  /.  A  gin  or  fnare  to  catch  foxes. — A11- 
fwer  a  queftion,  at  what  hour  of  the  night  to  fet  a  jox - 
trap?  Tatler. 

POY,  f.  [foi,  Fr.J  Faith;  allegiance. 

He  Eafterland  fubdued,  and  Denmark  won. 

And  of  them  both  did  foy  and  tribute  raife.  Spenfer. 

FOY-FOE,  a  town  and  fea-port  of  Cochin-China, 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Chinefe,  and  a  few  Japanefe,  who 
manage  the  trade  of  the  place,  and  import  various  arti¬ 
cles  from  Canton,  Siam,  Camboja,  and  Batavia.  Oppo- 
fite  the  entrance  of  the  bay  ftand  the  ifles  of  Champellos ; 
the  channel  between  which  and  the  town  is  obftrudted  by 
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a  bar,  though  not  infurmountable  at  high  water  to  (hips 
of  fome  burden.  The  Englifh  under  Mr.  Bowyearwere 
encouraged  to  fettle  a  fadtory  here,  which  was  fet  on  foot, 
but  never  carried  into  eftedt. 

To  FOYLE,  v.  a.  \_fouler,  Fr.]  To  trample  on. 

Whom  he  did  all  to  pieces  breake  and  foyle. 

I11  filthy  daft,  and  left  fo  in  the  loatheiy  foyle;  Spenfer. 

FOYLE,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  palfes  by  London¬ 
derry,  and  four  miles  below  expands  itfelf  into  a  large 
bay,  called  Lough  Foyle-,  twelve  miles  long,  and  feven 
broad,  and  land-locked  on  all  Tides,  the  entrance  not  being 
above  half  a  mile  wide,  having  only  one  deep  channel  in 
the  middle,  between  fands  and  (hallows, 

FOY'LING.  See  Foiling. 

FOYNS  I'SLAND,  an  ifland  of  Ireland,  in  the  Shan¬ 
non,  twenty-one  miles  below  Limerick. 

FOY'SON.  See  Foison. 

To  FOY'ZEN,  v.a.  A  word  much  ufed  by  Shake¬ 
fpeare  in  his  poems,  meaning  probably  “  to  deferibe  faith¬ 
fully  andaccurately .” — Speak  of  the  fpring  and  foyzen 
all  the  year.  Shakefpeare. 

FOZ,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Alentejo, 
at  the  conflux  of  the  Zatas  and  the  Tagus  :  eight  leagues 
north-eaft  of  Lifbon. 

FOZ,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftridt  of  Arles:  five  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Martigues. 

FOZ,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Var, 
and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftridt  of  Barjois : 
four  miles  north-eaft  of  Barjois. 

FOZZA'NO,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica :  four  miles 
north  of  Sarfano. 

FRACASTO'RO  (Jerom),  one  of  the  mod  eminent 
of  the  learned  Italians  of  the  fixteenth  century,  a  pliyfi- 
cian,  philofopher,  and  poet,  defeended  from  an  ancient 
family  of  Verona,  where  he  was  born  in  1483.  He  ftudied 
at  Padua,  and  was  a  difciple  in  philofophy  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Pomponazzi.  Though  medicine  was  his  profef- 
fional  fcience,  yet  he  purfued  with  ardour  the  ftudy  of 
claflical  literature,  mathematics,  aflronomy,  cofmography, 
and  natural  hiftory;  and  few  perfons  of  his  time  became 
equally  (killed  in  thefe  points  of  knowledge,  or  purfued 
them  with  fo  much  originality  of  genius.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  profelforof  logic  at  Padua,  at  the  age  of  nineteen; 
but  quitted  the  chair  within  a  few  years,  in  order  to  at¬ 
tend  to  his  other  purfuits.  Pie  pafled  fome  years  at  Por- 
denone,  with  the  celebrated  general  Alviano,  who  had 
founded  there  an  illuftrious  academy.  Afterwards  he  re¬ 
tired  to  Verona,  and  pafled  great  part  of  his  life  at  his 
delightful  feat  on  the  hill  of  Incaffi,  either  in  the  bo(om 
of  his  family,  or  amid  a  feledt  party  of  friends,  to  whom 
he  was  endeared  by  the  fuavity  of  his  manners,  and  the 
variety  of  his  acquifitions.  Of  the  manner  in  which  he 
pafled  his  time  in  this  retreat,  he  has  left  a  mod  pleafing 
(ketch,  in  an  elegant  epiftle  in  Latin  verfe,  to  his  inti¬ 
mate  friend,  Francis  Turrianus.  His  reputation  caufed 
him  to  be  appointed  pbyfician  to  the  council  of  Trent ; 
and  it  was  from  his  advice  that,  through  fear  of  a  conta¬ 
gious  difeafe,  the.  aflembly  was  transferred,  in  1547,  to 
Bologna.  He  died  at  his  country  feat  of  an  apoplexy,  iti~ 
1553,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Euphemia,  at 
Verona,  which  city  honoured  his  memory  by  a  ftatue, 
eredted  at  the  public  expence,  in  the  principal  fquare. 
The  principal  of  his  compofitions  is  a  didadtic  poem  rela¬ 
tive  to  his  own  profeflion,  entitled  Siphilis,fve  Morbus  Gal- 
licus,  dedicated  to  cardinal  Bembo.  It  was  firft  publilhed 
in  1521,  and  numerous  editions  and  tranflations  of  it  have 
been  made.  The  author’s  other  poems  are,  Aleon ,  or  upon 
hunting-dogs;  an  unfiniflied  poem  on  the  life  of  Jofepli, 
the  languid  performance  of  his  advanced  years;  and  fe¬ 
veral  very  agreeable  epiflles  and  fmaller  pieces.  A  few 
compofitions  in  Italian  verfe  which  lie  left,  dif play  equal 
talents  for  vernacular  poetry.  His  dialogue  in  Latin  profe, 
entitled  Naugerius,  five  de  Poetica ,  contains  the  precepts  of 
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the  poetic  art.  He  alfo  wrote  Be  Synipathia  &  Antipathid , 
and  B:  Contagiojis  Morbis :  in  the  laft  lie  has  the  merit  of 
rejerting  bleeding  and  purgatives  in  malignant  fevers, 
and  recommending  the  life  of  antifeptics.  His  own  com- 
pofitioi'i  of  Biafcordium,  called  alfo  ConfeEiio  Fracajlorii,  lias 
continued  a  celebrated  medicine  to  the  prefent  times.  In 
his  work  entitled  llomoccntrica  &  de  Canjis  Criticorum  Bierunj., 
&c.  lie  attempts  to  explain  the  theory  of  critical  days. 
Aftronomy  appears  to  have  been  one  of  his  tnoft  favourite 
Iludies ;  and  he  attempted  to  illufi rate  its  principles  by 
the  fyftem  of  homocentric  or  concentric,  circles,  which  he 
derived  from  Giambattifto  della  Torre.  He  was  alfo  an 
attentive  obferver  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  appears  to 
have  made  ufe  of  two  lenfes  placed  in  a  particular  man¬ 
ner,  previoully  to  the  invention  of  proper  telefcopes. 
The  poetical  and  philofophical  works  of  Fracaftoro,  have 
been  many  times  publifhed  both  feparately  and  together. 
The  belt  edition  of  the  whole  is  that  of  Padua,  in  1739, 

2  vols.  4to. 

FRACHE,jf.  in  glafs-houfes,  an  iron  pan  into  which 
the  neiv-made  veffels  are  put  to  be  gradually  removed 
from  the  fire. 

FRA'CID,  adj.  Overripe;  rotten;  hoary;  putrified. 
Scott.  Not  much  ufed . 

To  FRACT,  v.  a.  \_fraElus ,  Lat.]  To  break;  to  vio¬ 
late  ;  to  infringe.  Found  perhaps  only  in  the  following 
paflage : 

His  days  and  times  are  paft, 

And  my  reliance  on  his  fraEled  dates 

Has  fmit  my  credit.  Shakefpeare. 

FRAC'TION,  f.  [fradlion,  Fr.  fraElio,  Lat.]  See 
Arithmetic,  vol.  ii.  p.  i8z.  The  art  of  breaking ;  the 
ftate  of  being  broken. — The  furface  of  the  earth  hath 
been  broke,  and  the  parts  of  it  difiocated;  feveral  parcels 
of  nature  retain  ftill  the  evident  marks  of fraElion  and  ruin. 
Burnet. — A  broken  part  of  an  integral. — Neither  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  moon,  whereby  months  are  computed,  nor  the 
fun,  whereby  years  are  accounted,  confifteth  of  whole 
numbers,  but  admits  of fraElions  and  broken  parts.  Brown. 
— Pliny  put  a  round  number  near  the  truth,  rather  than 
a  fraElion.  Arbuthnot. 

The  fraElions  of  her  faith,  arts  of  her  love, 

The  fragments,  feraps,  the  bits  and  greafy  reliques, 

Of  her  o’er-eaten  faith,  are  bound  to  Diomede.  Shakefpeare. 

The  law  makes  no  fraElion  of  a  day  ;  if  any  offence  be 
committed,  in  cafe  of  murder,  &c.  the  year  and  day  fhall 
be  computed  from  the  beginning  of  the  day  on  which  the 
wound  was  given,  and  not  from  the  precife  minute  or 
hour.  Co.Litt.  255.  An  art  of  record  will  not  admit  any 
divifion  of  a  day,  but  is  faid  to  be  done  the  firft  inftant 
of  the  day.  Mo.  137.  In  prefumption  of  law,  when  a 
thing  is  to  be  done  upon  one  day,  all  that  day  is  allowed 
to  do  it  in,  for  the  avoiding  of  fractions  in  time,  which 
the  law  admits  not  of,  but  in  cale  of  neceflity.  Sti.  119. 

Infurance  for  H.’s  life;  H.  .died  on  the  laft  day  ;  per 
Hplt,  chief-juftice,  the  law  makes  no  frartion  in  a  day; 
yet,  in  this  cafe,  he  dying  after  the  commencement,  and 
before  the  end,  of  the  laft  day,  the  infurer  is  liable,  be- 
caufe  the  infurance  is  for  a  year,  and  the  year  is  not  com¬ 
plete  till  the  day  be  over  ;  yet,  if  A.  be  born  on  the 
third  day  of  September,  and  on  the  fecond  day  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  twenty-one  years  afterwards,  he  makes  his  will,  this 
is  a  good  will,  for  the  law  will  make  no  frartion  of  a  day, 
and  by  confequence  he  was  of  age.  2  Salk.  625. 

FRAC'TIONAL,  adj.  Belonging  to  a  broken  number; 
comprifing  a  broken  number. — We  make  a  cypher  the 
medium  between  increafing  and  decreafing  numbers,  com¬ 
monly  called  abfolute  or  whole  numbers,  and  negative 
or  fraElional  numbers.  Cocker. 

FRAC'TURE,/".  \_fraclura,  Lat.]  Breach;  reparation 
of  continuous  parts. — That  may  do  it  without  any  great 
fraElure  of  the  more  ftable  and  fixed  parts  of  nature,  or 
the  infringement  of  the  laws  thereof.  Hale . — The  repara¬ 
tion  of  the  continuity  of  a  bone  in  living  bodie5.«»-/V<?c» 
Vol.  VII.  No.  456. 
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tures  of  the  fcull  aVe  dangerous,  not  in  confeqtience  of  the 
injury  done  to  the  cranium  itfelf,  but  as  the  brain  be¬ 
comes  afferted.  Sharp. 

But  thou  wilt  fin  and  grief  deftroy, 

That  fo  the  broken  bones  may  joy. 

And  tune  together  in  a  well-fet  fong, 

Full  of  his  praifes, 

Who  dead  men  t  aifes, 

FraElures  well  cur’d,  make  us  more  ftrong.  Herbert. 

To  FRAC'TURE,  v.  a.  To  break  a  bone. — The  leg  was 
dreffed,  and  the  fraElured  bones  united  together.  Wifman. 
FRAC'TIOUS,  adj.  Quarrelfome ,  peevifh. 

FR  AC'TIOUSLY,  adv.  Peeviftily  ;  with  a  difpofition 
to  quarrel. 

FRAC'TIOUSNESS,  f.  Peevifiinefs ;  difpofition  to 
quarrel . 

FR^E'NUM, /.  Iframo,  Lat.  to  curb.]  A  bridle.  A 
name  of  the  annular  ligaments  on  the  ancles  and  wrifts, 
becaufe  they  bridle  the  tendons  of  the  mufcles  which  pals 
through  them.  Alfo  the  chord  which  joins  the  prepuce 
to  the  glans  penis  ;  and  the  chord  under  the  tongue. 

FRA'GA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Aragon,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Catalonia,  fituated  on  a  lharp  rock  near  the  Cinca  ;  near 
which  Alphonfo  I.  king  of  Aragon  loft  a  battle  and  his 
life,  in  1134.  It  contains  two  pari  Hr  churches,  and  two 
convents:  thirty  miles  fouth  of  Baibaftro,  and  fifty-three 
eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Saragofia,  Lat.  41.  27.  N.  Ion.  17.  2.  E-. 
Peak  of  Teneriffe. 

FRAGA'RI  A,  f.  [of  Pliny;  fo  named  from  the  fra- 
grancy  of  the  fruit.]  The  Strawberry  ;  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  clafs  icofandria,  order  polygynia,  natural 
order  of  fenticofae,  (roface;e,  JuJf.)  The  generic  charac¬ 
ters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium  one-leafed,  flat,  ten-cleft ; 
divifions  alternately  exterior  and  narrower.  Corolla: 
petals  five,  roundifh,  fpreading,  inferted  into  the  calyx. 
Stamina:  filaments  twenty,  fubulate,  fhorter  than  the 
corolla,  inferted  into  the  calyx  ;  antherae  lunular.  Pif- 
tillum  :  germs  numerous,  very  fmall,  collefted  into  a 
head  ;  ftyles  Ample,  inferted  at  the  fide  of  the  germ  ;  ftig- 
mas  Ample.  Pericarpium:  none  ;  common  receptacle  of 
the  feeds  (vulgarly  called  a  berry)  ovate,  pulpy,  foft,  large* 
coloured,  truncate  at  the  bafe,  and  deciduous.  Seeds  :  nu¬ 
merous,  very  fmall,  acuminate,  fcattered  over  the  lurface 
of  the  receptacle:  (a  little  comprelfed,  fmooth,  glitter¬ 
ing,  Gcr.rlncr. ) — EJfmtial  CkaraEler.  Calyx  ten-cleft ;  petals 
five  ;  receptacle  of  the  feeds  ovate,  and  like  a  berry. 

Species.  1.  Fragaria  vefca,  or  efculent  ftrawberry: 
creeping  by  runners.  This  fpecies  is  fufficiently  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  long  (lender  runners,  which  it  throws  out 
from  the  root,  and  by  means  of  which  it  increafes  abun¬ 
dantly,  by  its  ternate  leaves,  and  its  remarkable  flelhy 
receptacle  commonly  called  a  berry,  but  having  the  outer 
furface  ftudded  with  the  feeds.  From  the  firft  and  laft  of 
thefe  characters,  it  obtained  the  Englifh  name  of  f  raw- 
berry  ;  for  it  is  a  plant  whofe  running  Items  are  Itrewed 
(anciently  frazued)  over  the  ground,  and  whofe  fruit  is 
ufually  regarded  as  a  berry.  The  manner  in  which  the 
ftem  of  the  ftrawberry  runs  along  the  ground  is  fliewn  in 
the  Botany  Plate  II.  fig.  10.  vol.  iii.  p.  239.  In  German, 
it  is  trdbcere\  in  Danifh,  jordbar-,  (thefe  convey  the  fame 
idea  with  the  Englilh  name;)  in  Swedifti,  J'multron  ;  in 
Smoland,  jordbar;  (earth-berry;)  in  Dalekarlia,  jolebar  ; 
in  Gothland,  rodbar ;  in  French,  le  frafer ,  la  fraife\  in 
Italian,  fragaria,  fragola,  fravola  ;  in  Spanifii,  frefera , 
frefa  ;  in  Portuguefe,  morangueiro,  fragaria,  morango ;  in 
Ruflian,  Jemljaniza.  It  is  obferved  by  Monf.  Duhamel, 
that  in  our  European  ftrawberries  there  are  generally  four 
ftamens  to  each  petal,  but  in  thofe  of  America  five  or  fix : 
fo  that,  when  the  flowers  of  the  latter  have  the  regular 
number  of  petals,  they  have  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
ftamens;  but  when  they  have  feven  petals,  the  number 
of  ftamens  is  from  thirty-five  to  forty-two.  In  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  ftrawberries,  when  any  fupernumerary  petals  are 
.placed  in  a  row  before  the  regular  ones>  each  diminiflies 
7  &  the 
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the  number  of  ftamens  by  one  or  two;  but  wlien  they  are 
placed  behind  the  regular  petals,  the  number  of  ftamens 
is  not  diminiftied. 

The  following  sre  the  mod  remarkable  varieties :  a.  - 
The  common  wood  ftrawberry  of  Europe  ;  leaflets  oval- 
lanceolate,  acutely  ferrate  ;  petioles  woolly  ;  the  runners 
flender,  fmooth,  often  tinged  with  purple;  fruit  fmall, 
•and  ufually  red.  With  tis  it  "has  commonly  little  flavour, 
becattfe  the  plants  are  too  much  (haded;  the  mountainous 
ftrawberries  of  warmer  and  drier  countries,  though  they 
ufually  grow  among  bufhes,  yet  enjoying  more  fun,  and 
a  drier  air  and  foil,  are  much  higher  flavoured  and  larger 
than  ours.  The  fubordinate  varieties  of  this  are,  i.  The 
white  wood  ftrawberry,  which  ripens  a  little  later  in  the 
iealon,  and  is  by  many  perfons  preferred  to  it  for  its 
quick  flavour,  but  as  it  feldom  produces  fo  large  crops 
of  fruit  as  the  red  fort,  it  is  not  very  generally  cultivated . 
2.  The  alpine  ftrawberry,  a  larger  plant  than  that  which 
grows  in  our  woods,  the  ftem  higher,  the  leaves  broader, 
the  fruit  larger,  red,  and  ufually  much  pointed,  fome- 
times  white.  It  is  well  flavoured,  and  the  plants  being 
great  bearers  from  June  till  the  autumn  frofts  put  a  flop 
to  them,  the  alpine  ftrawberry  is  very  valuable.  The 
reafon  of  its  long  continuance  in  fruit  is,  that  the  runners 
which  it  throws  out  during  the  fummer,  (hoot  up  into 
flower  and  fruit  the  fame  year,  more  freely  than  the 
others.  Mr.  Miller,  who  makes  this  a  variety  of  the 
fcarlet  ftrawberry,  fays  that  the  Dutch  gardeners  entitle 
it  evcrlajlingjh-azuberjy.  3.  The  rough-fruited  or  prickly 
ftrawberry  is  nothing  but  a  mere  accidental  variety.  The 
flower  is  greenifli  ;  the  fruit  harfh,  rough,  and  prickly, 
of  a  greenifh  colour,  with  fonie  (how  of  rednefs.  John 
Tradefcant  the  elder  firft  took  notice  of  it  in  a  woman’s 
garden  at  Plymouth  ;  her  daughter  had  gathered  it  in  the 
country,  and  fet  the  roots  there.  Merret  afterwards  ob- 
ferved  it  in  Hyde-park  and  Hampftead-wood. 

(3.  The  hautboy  ftrawberry  has  been  long  cultivated 
in  the  Englifh  gardens,  and  is  very  different  from  the  reft 
in  leaf,  flower,  and  fruit.  There  is  an  improved  variety 
of  it,  commonly  called  the  globe  hautboy ;  the  fruit  of 
which  is  larger,  and  of  a  globular  form.  Where  thefe 
are  neglected,  they  degenerate  to  the  common  hautboy  ; 
but  where  the  foil  is  good,  and  the  culture  well  managed, 
the  plants  will  produce  a  great  quantity  of  large  well- 
flavoured  fruit.  The  hautboy  is  very  apt  to  degenerate, 
and  to  produce  only  dry  barren  fruit.  This,  according 
10  Monf.  Duharnel,  is  owing  to  there  being  two  forts  of 
plants,  one  bearing  male,  the  other  female  or  rather  im¬ 
perfect  hermaphrodite,  flowers  ;  for  they  have  thick  fhort 
filaments,  with  very  fmall  effete  anthers.  The  former  of 
thefe,  being  reputed  ufelefs,  are  carefully  deftroyed,  and 
lienee  not  only  the  feeds  become  abortive,  but  the  recep¬ 
tacle,  which  we  commonly  call  the  fruit,  fmall  and  juice- 
lefs.  This  may  be  remedied,  either  by  planting  a  few  of 
the  male  plants,  or  of  the  fcarlet  or  pine  ftrawberry, 
among  the  hautboys.  The  Bohemia  ftrawberry  of  Par- 
kinfon  feems  to  be  the  hautboy  ;  but  he  mentions  nothing 
of  the  high  mufky  flavour  peculiar  to  it;  and  by  Ray’s 
account  it  fliould  feem  to  be  what  we  now  call  the  alpine 
ftrawberry  ;  for  he  fays  it  differs  in  nothing  from  the  wood 
ftrawberry,  but  in  being  nearly  double  the  fize  in  all  its 
parts,  and  that  the  fruit  is  not  fo  pleafant,  but  fweeter. 
Parkinfon’s  relation,  however,  is  very  different  :  “  that 
it  is  the  goodlieft  and  greateft,  both  for  leaf  next  to  the 
Virginian,  and  for  beauty  far  lurpafling  all,  for  fome  of 
the  berries  have  been  meafured  to  be  near  five  inches 
about.”  We  know  not  upon  what  authority  Mr.  Miller 
afferts  that  the  hautboy  came  originally  from  America. 

y.  F.  Chiloenfis,  the  Chili  ftrawberry,  was  brought  to 
Europe  by  Monf.  Frezier,  an  engineer,  who  was  fent  to 
America  by  the  king  of  France  ;  it  was  firft  planted  in 
the  royal  garden  at  Paris,  whence  it  was  communicated 
to  f'everal  curious  perfons  in  Holland  ;  and  in  the  year 
1727  Mr.  Miller  brought  a  parcel  of  the  plants  to  Eng¬ 
land,  which  were  communicated  to  him  by  Mr,  George 
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Clifford,  of  Amfterdam,  who  had  large  beds  of  this  fort 
growing  in  his  curious  gardens  at  Hartecamp.  The  leaves 
are  hairy,  oval,  and  of  a  much  thicker  fubftance  than  any 
fort  yet  known,  and  fraud  upon  very  ftrong  hairy  foot- 
ftalks ;  the  runners  from  tire  plants  are  very  large,  hairy, 
and  extend  to  a  great  length,  putting  out  plants  at  feveral 
diftances.  The  peduncles  are  very  ftrong;  the  leaves  of 
the  calyx  are  long  and  hairy.  The  flowers  are  large,  and 
are  often  deformed  ;  and  fo  is  the  fruit,  which  is  very 
large,  and,  when  cultivated  in  very  ftrong  land,  the  plants 
produce  plenty  of  fruit,  which  is  firm,  and  very  well  fla¬ 
voured  ;  but  as  it  is  a  bad  bearer  in  moft  places  where  it 
has  been  cultivated,  it  has  generally  been  negleCted.  In 
the  Chili  ftrawberry,  fays  Monf.  Duharnel,  the  flowers 
which  we  have  in  Europe  are  imperfect  hermaphrodites, 
the  anthers  being  fmall,  and  without  pollen;  no  feed 
therefore  is  produced  unlefs  the  piftils  be  impregnated 
by  the  pollen  of  fome  other,  which  has  perfe£t  flowers  : 
and  this  has  actually  been  done.  I'rezier’s  account  of 
the  fruit  is,  that  it  ufually  attains  the  fize  of  a  walnut, 
but  is  fometimes  as  large  as  an  egg;  that  it  is  of  a  paler 
red  than  the  European  ftrawberry,  and  not  fo  quick  in  its 
flavour.  The  flowers  confift  of  more  titan  five  or  fix  pe¬ 
tals  ;  thefe  are  not  heart-lhaped,  but  varioiifiy  inflected 
and  finuous  ;  they  are  white,  but  with  a  fl:ght  tinge  of 
yellow  at  the  claws;  filaments  fliort  and  broadifti ;  anthers 
from  a  broad  bafe  cufped  at  the  end,  at  firft  pale,  but 
afterwards  brown;  ftyles  yellowilh,  with  a  curled  ftigrna, 
when  viewed  through  a  glafs  granulous.  The  flowers 
have  fomething  of  the  fmell  of  the  hawthorn.  The  calyx, 
peduncles,  flowering,  ftents,  and  petioles,  are  very  hairy. 
The  leaves  on  their  upper  furface  are  dark  green  and  hairy, 
on  their  lower  whitifti  and  lanuginous ;  the  ferratures 
about  the  edge  are  broad  and  large. 

J.  F.  Virginians,  the  Virginia  or  fcarlet  ftrawberry,  is 
the  fort  which  is  firft  ripe,  for  which  reafon  it  merits 
efteem,  had  it  nothing  elfe  to  recommend  it ;  but  the  fruit 
is  fo  good,  as  by  many  perfons  of  good  tafte  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  moft  others.  This  was  brought  from  Virginia, 
where  it  grows  naturally  in  the  woods.  It  is  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  the  wood  ftrawberry,  in  leaf,  flower,  and  fruit. 
The  leaves  are  dark  green,  and  of  a  more  even  furface 
than  the  others;  the  flovvering-ftems  are  Ihorter,  and  the 
fruit  is  frequently  concealed  among  the  leaves.  Parkinfon 
obferves,  that  fcarcely  one  fruit  can  be  feen  ripe  among 
a  number  of  plants ;  fo  that  probably  in  his  time  the  cul¬ 
ture  was  not  underftood. 

e.  F.  ananas,  the  pine  ftrawberry,  has  lately  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Englilh  gardens.  Some  affirm  that  it  was 
brought  from  Louifiana,  others  from  Virginia;  but  Miller 
received  fome  plants  of  it  from  a  curious  gentleman  of 
Amfterdam,  who  affured  him  they  were  brought  from 
Surinam.  The  leaves  have  a  great  refemblance  to  thofe 
of  the  fcarlet  ftrawberry  ;  but  are  larger,  of  a  thicker  fub¬ 
ftance,  and  the  indentures  of  their  edges  are  blunter  :  the 
runners  are  much  larger,  and  hairy  ;  the  peduncles  are 
ftronger,  the  flowers  much  larger,  and  the  fruit  approaches 
in  fize,  lhape,  and  colour,  to  the  Chili  ftrawberry.  As 
this  produces  a  great  quantity  of  fruit,  when  the  plants 
are  kept  clear  from  runners,  and  the  fruit  is  very  large, 
it  is  worthy  of  cultivation.  The  pine  ftrawberry,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Duharnel,  is  raifed  from  the  feed  of  the  Chili 
ftrawberry.  The  flower  is  very  large,  and  the  fruit  has 
fomething  of  the  fmell  and  tafte  of  the  pine-apple.  It 
varies  in  the  form  ;  iome  being  ovoid,  others  oblate- 
fpheroid,  others  again  irregular  ;  they  are  much  fmaller 
than  the  Chili  ftrawberry.  They  are  fmooth  and  Paining; 
the  fliaded  fide  yellowilh  white,  with  a  tinCture  of  red, 
and  the  feeds  red;  the  fide  towards  the  fun  pale  red, 
compofed  of  a  mixture  of  red  brown  and  yellow  ;  the 
feeds  red-brown.  The  flelh  is  lefs  firm  than  that  of  the 
Chili  ftrawberry,  but  it  is  juicy,  and  has  a  pleafant  per¬ 
fumed  tafte. 

£.  F.  Caroliniana,  the  Carolina  ftrawberry,  greatly  re- 
fembles  the  foregoing,  but  it  is  much  lefs  in  all  its  parts, 

and 
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and  !efs  hairy;  the  flower-ftems  are  flrorter  ;  the  flower- 
buds  more  lengthened  out,  and  lefs  fwoln  ;  the  diviflons 
of  the  calyx  larger,  and  the  little  ones  feldom  divided  ; 
the  petals  rather  fmaller,  and  fel'iom  more  than  five  in 
number 7  the  fruit  fmaller,  more  regular  in  the  form,  of 
a  higher  colour,  and  the  perfume  not  fo  pleafant.  The 
pine  varies  little,  when  raifed  from  feed  ;  whereas  this 
varies  much  in  the  flower,  fruits,  & c. 

The  wood  flrawberry  has  been  cultivated  time  imme¬ 
morial.  With  us,  we  can  go  back  at  lead  to  the  time  of 
"Richard  III.  when  the  biflrop  of  Ely  cultivated  this  fruit 
in  the  garden  of  his  palace  in  Holborn,  as  related  in 
Stow’s  Annals.  The  paffage,  having  been  minutely  co¬ 
pied  by  Sh akefpeare,  is  well  known.  The  other  varieties 
were  long  before  they  came  into  cultivation.  Gerarde 
{1597)  makes  mention  of  none  but  the  common  wood 
ftrawberry,  with  its  fubordinate  varieties,  the  white  and 
the  green,  which  he  fays  are  rare.  To  thefe  Parkinlon 
(1629)  adds  the  Virginia,  which  we  now  call  the  fear  let 
flrawberry  ;  and  the  Bohemia,  of  which  -he  gives  tire  fol¬ 
lowing  account :  “It  hath  been  with  us  but  of  late  days. 
Matter  Quetter  the  pofimatter  fir  ft  brought  them  over  in¬ 
to  our  country ;  but  I  know  no  man  fo  indnftrious  in  the 
careful  planting  and  bringing  them  to  perfection  in  that 
plentiful  manner,  as  Matter  Vincent  Sion,  on  the  Bank- 
tide,  near  Paris-garden-ftairs,  who  from  feven  roots,  in 
one  year  and  a  half,  planted  half  an  acre  of  ground  with 
the  increafe  from  them,  befides  thofe  he  gave  away  to 
his  friends.”  After  this,  no  addition  feems  to  have  been 
made  to  ourftock  until  1727,  when  Mr.  Miller  imported 
the  Chili  flrawberry,  which  Frezier  had  brought  to  Mar- 
feilles  about  1712.  It  flowered  in  the  Eltham  garden  in 
the  year  1730,  but  it  had  not  then  produced  ripe  fruit. 
In  1720,  Bradley  fays,  we  had  only  three  forts  ot  ftraw- 
berries,  the  fcarlet,  the  hautboy,  or  great  white  ft  raw  - 
berry,  and  the  wood  ftrawberry.  Mortimer  has  the  red 
wood,  white  wood,  long  red,  polonian,  and  green,  ftraw¬ 
berry  ;  he  fpeaks  of  the  fcarlet  as  having  been  lately  in¬ 
troduced  from  New  England.  Strawberries,  either  eaten 
alone,  or  with  fugar  or  milk,  are  univerfally  efteemed  a 
1110ft  delicious  fruit  :  they  are  grateful,  cooling,  fubacid, 
juicy,  and  have  a  delightful  fmell.  Taken  even  in  large 
quantities,  they  feldom  dffagree  with  the  ftomach.  They 
promote  perfpiration,  impart  a  violent  feent  to  the  urine, 
and  diflolve  the  tartarous  incriiftations  upon  the  teeth. 
Perfons  afflifted  with  the  gout  or  ftone  have  found  great 
relief  by  nfing  them  profufely.  Linnaeus  informs  11s,  that 
by  eating  plentifully  of  them  every  day,  he  kept  himfelf 
almoft  free  from  the  gout.  Hoffman  affirms,  that  he  has 
known  confumptive  people  cured  by  them.  The  bark 
of  the  root  is  aftringent,  like  the  tormentil,  and  the  reft 
of  its  congeners. 

2.  Fragaria  monophylla,  or  fimple-leaved  ftrawberry  : 
leaves  Ample.  -The  fcape  or  flowering-ftem  of  this  is 
longer  than  it  ufually  is  in  the  common  wood  fhjayyberry, 
the  petals  are  fmaller,  and  the  calyxes  are  gafhed.  This 
however  is  frequently  the  cafe  with  the  common  wild 
fort  in  woods :  and  the  others  are  very  iuconfiderable  dif¬ 
ferences,  efpecially  in  a  genus  fo  liable  to  variation  as 
this.  It  was  originally  raifedat  Verfaiiles  by  M.  Duchefie 
in  the  year  1761,  from  feeds  of  the  wood  ftrawberry.  It 
agrees  with  its  parent  in  the  time  of  flowering  and  fruit¬ 
ing  ;  nor  does  the  form,  fize,  or  flavour,  of  the  fruit,  differ 
more  from  that  than  might  be  expeCted  from  culture. 

3.  Fragaria  fterilis,  or  barren  ftrawberry:  ftem  decum¬ 
bent;  flowering  branches  lax.  The  name  o f  Jlerilis,  or 
barren,  is  not  given  to  this  fpecies  becaufe  it  does  not 
produce  perfedt  feed,  for  it  certainly  does,  but  becaufe 
the  receptacle  is  not  flefliy  and  eatable.  This  fpecies  is 
very  diftindt  from  the  other  ;  and,  according  to  the  obfer- 
yation  of  Curtis,  Leers,  &c.  its  frudtification  has  a  greater 
affinity  with  Potentilla,  between  which  genus  and  Fragaria 
this  fpecies  feems  to  be  the  link.  It  flowers  earlier  than 
jhe  other,  namely  in  March,  and  is  common  in  woods  and 
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hedges,  and  on  fome  heaths,  in  S  witter  land,  and  in  Ger¬ 
many,  as  well  as  Britain  ;  alfo  in  Japan. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Stray,  ben  ies  in  general  love 
a  gentle  hazelly  loam,  in  which  they  will  thrive  and 
bear  greater  plenty  of  fruit  titan  in  a  light  rich  foil .  The 
ground  fliould  alfo  be  moift  ;  for  if  it  be  very  dry,  all 
the  water  ing  which  is  given  to  the  plants  in  warm  dry  fea- 
fons,  will  not  be  fufficient  to  procure  plenty  of  fruit ;  nor 
fliould  the  ground  be  much  dunged,  for  that  will  caufe 
the  plants  to  run  into  fuckers,  and  grow  luxuriant,  and 
render  them  lefs  fruitful.  The  beft  time  to  remove  thefe 
plants  is  in  Odlober,  that  they  may  get  new  roots  before 
the  hard  froft  lets  in,  which  loofens  the  ground  ;  fo  that 
if  the  roots  of  the  plants  are  not  pretty  well  eftablifhed  in 
the  ground,  the  plants  are  frequently  turned  out  of  the 
ground  by  the  fit  ft  thaw  ;  therefore  the  fooner  they  are 
planted  when  the  autumnal  tains  begin,  the  lefs  danger 
will  there  be  of  their  milcarrying  ;  and  fometimes  thofe 
which  are  well  rooted,  will  produce  a  few  fruit  the  fit  ft; 
year;  there  are  fome  who  tranfplant  them  in  the  fpt^ng ; 
but  where  that  is  done,  they  muft  be  duly  fupplied  with 
water  in  the  dry  weather. 

The  ground  in  which  thefe  are  planted  fliould  be  tho¬ 
roughly  cleaned  from  the  roots  of  t'he  couch,  and  all 
other  bad  weeds  ;  for  as  the  ftrawberry  plants  are  to  re¬ 
main  three  years  before  they  ate  taken  up,  if  any  of  the 
roots  of  thofe  bad  weeds  are  left  in  the  ground,  they  will 
have  time  to  multiply  fo  greatly  as  to  fill  the  ground, 
and  overbear  t lie  ftrawberry  plants.  The  ground  ftiould 
alfo  be  well  trenched  and  made  level  ;  then  the  ufual  me¬ 
thod  is  to  lay  it  out  into  beds  of  four  feet  broad,  with 
paths  two  feet  or  two  feet  and  a  half  broad  between  each  ; 
thefe  paths  are  neceffary  for  the  convenience  of  gathering 
the  fruit,  and  for  weeding  and  d retting  the  beds,  and  alfo 
for  watering  the  plants;  after  the  beds  are  marked  out, 
there  ftiould  be  four  lines  drawn  in  each,  at  a  foot  dif- 
tar.ee,  which  will  leave  fix  inches  fpace  on  each  fide,  be¬ 
tween  the  outfide  rows  and  the  paths;  then  the  plants 
fliuuid  be  planted  at  about  a  foot  diftance  from  each  other 
in  the  rows,  in  a  quincunx  order,  being  careful  to  clofe 
t  lie  ground  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  when  they  are  planted  ; 
and  if  there  ftiould  not  happen  rain  foon  after,  the  plants 
fliould  be  well  watered  to  fettle  the  earth  to  their  roots. 
The  diftance  here  mentioned  muft  be  underftood  for  the 
wood  ftrawberries  only,  for  as  the  other  forts  grow  much 
larger,  their  diftances  muft  be  proportioned  to  their  feve- 
ra!  growths;  therefore  the  fcarlets  and  hautboys  ftiould 
have  but  three  rows  of  plants  in  each  bed,  which  fliould 
be  at  fifteen  inches  diftance,  and  the  plants  in  the  rows 
ftiould  be  allowed  the  fame  fpace  from  each  other;  and 
the  Chili  and  other  large  ftrawberries  muft  have  but  two 
rows  of  plants  in  each  bed,  which  fliould  alfo  be  two  feet 
apart  in  the  rows  ;  for  as  thefe  grow  very  ftrong,  if  they 
have  not  room  to  fpread,  they  will  not  be  very  fruitful. 

In  chuftng  proper  plants  depends  the  whole  fuccefs ; 
for  if  they  are  pronlifcuou’fly  taken  from  beds  without 
care,  great  part  of  the  plants  will  become  barren  ;  thefe 
are  generally  called  blind,  which  is  when  there  are  plenty 
of  flowers,  but  no  fruit  produced  ;  if  thefe  flowers  are 
well  examined,  they  will  be  found  to  want  the  female  or¬ 
gans  of  generation,  molt  of  them  abounding  with  ftamina, 
but  there  are  few,  if,  any,  ftyles  ;  fo  that  it  frequently 
happens  among  thefe  barren  plants,  that  fome  of  them 
have  a  part  of  an  imperfedt  fruit  formed,  which  will 
fometimes  ripen  ;  this  barrennefs  is  not  peculiar  to  ftraw¬ 
berries,  but  is  general  to  all  thofe  plants  which  have 
creeping  roots,  orft.dks;  and  the  more  they  increafe  from 
either,  the  fooner  they  become  barren,  and  this  in  fome 
degree  runs  through  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  for  tTees 
and  fhrubs  which  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  are  gene¬ 
rally  barren  of  feeds  in  two  generations,  that  is,  when 
they  are  propagated  by  cuttings  which  were  taken  from 
plants  raifed  by  cuttings.  When  the  plants  have  taken 
new  root,  the  next  care  is,  if  the  winter  proves  fevere,  tq 
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lay  fome  o'd  tanners  ba/k  over  the  furface  of  the  bed  be- 
tween  the  plants  to  keep  out  the  froft: :  this  care  is  abfo- 
lutely  necelfary  to  the  Chili  Itrawberry,  whiclt  is  fre¬ 
quently  killed  iq  hard  winters,  where  it  is  expofed  with¬ 
out  any  .covering  ;  therefore  where  tanners’  bark  cannot 
eafily  be  procured,  fuw-duft  or  fea-coal  allies  may  be 
ufed;  or  in  want  of  thefe,  if  decayed  leaves  of  trees,  or 
the  branches  of  ever-green-tiees  with  their  leaves  upon 
them,  are  laid  over  the  beds,  to  prevent  the  froft  from 
penetrating  deep  into  the  ground,  it  will  fecure  the  plants 
from  injury.  The  following  fummer  the  plants  lhould 
be  conflantly  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  all  the  runners 
fhould  be  pulled  otf  as  fait  as  they  are  produced  ;  if  this 
is  conftantly  praftifed,  the  plants  will  become  very  ftrong 
by  the  following  autumn  ;  whereas  when  this  is  negledted 
(as  is  too  frequently  feen),  and  all  the  runners  permitted 
to  (land  during  the  fummer  feafon,  and  then  pulled  off 
in  the  autumn,  the  plants  will  not  be  half  fo  ftrong  as 
thofe  where  that  care  has  been  taken;  and  there  will  not 
be  tfbar  the  fame  quantity  of  fruit  upon  them  the  follow¬ 
ing  fpring,  nor  will  the  fruit  be  near  fo  large  and  fair ;  but 
where  proper  care  is  taken  of  the  plants  the  firft  fummer, 
there  is  generally  a  plentiful  crop  of  fruit  the  fecond  fpring. 

The  old  plants  of  ftrawberries  are  thofe  which  produce 
the  fruit,  for  the  fuckers  feldom  produce  any  till  they 
have  grown  a  full  year  ;  therefore  it  appears  how  necef- 
fary  it  is  to  dived:  the  old  plants  of  them;  for  wherever 
they  are  fuffered  to  remain,  they  rob  the  fruitful  plants 
of  their  nourifliment  in  proportion  to  their  number;  for 
each  of  thefe  fuckers  fends  out  a  quantity  of  roots,  which 
interfere,  and  ate  fo  clofely  matted  together,  as  to  draw 
away  the  greateft  part  of  the  nourifliment  from  the  old 
roots,  whereby  they  are  greatly  weakened  ;  thefe  fuckers 
alfo  render  each  other  very  weak,  and  hence  is  the  caufe 
of  barrennefs  ;  and  it  is  always  obferved,  that  ftrawber¬ 
ries  planted  on  frefh  land  are  the  mod  fruitful. 

The  next  thing  to  be  obferved,  is  in  autumn  to  dived: 
the  plants  of  firings,  or  runners,  and  all  the  decayed 
leaves,,  and  clear  the  beds  from  weeds;  then  the  paths 
fhould  be  dug  up,  and  the  weeds  buried,  and  fome  earth 
laid  over  the  furface  of  the  beds  between  the  plants  ;  this 
will  ftrengthen  the  plants,  and  prepare  them  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpring  ;  and  if  after  this,  there  is  fome  old  tanners’ 
bark  laid  over  the  furface  of  the  ground  between  the 
plants,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  them.  In  the  fpring, 
after  the  danger  of  hard  froft  is  over,  the  ground  between 
the  plants  in  the  beds  fhould  be  forked  with  a  narrow 
three-pronged  fork,  to  loofen  it,  and  break  the  clods  ; 
and  in  this  operation,  the  tan  which  was  laid  over  the 
furface  of  the  ground  in  autumn  will  be  buried,  which 
will  be  a  good  drefling  to  the  ftrawberries,  efpecially  in 
ftrong  land;  then  about  the  end  of  March,  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April,  if  the  furface  of  the  beds  is  covered  with 
mols,  it  will  keep  the  ground  moift,  and  prevent  the  dry¬ 
ing  winds  from  penetrating  the  ground,  and  thereby  fe¬ 
cure  a  good  crop  of  fruit  ;  and  the  ntofs  will  preferve  the 
fruit  clean,  that  when  heavy  rains  fall  after  the  fruit  is 
full  grown,  there  will  be  no  dirt  waflied  over  them,  which 
frequently  happens,  fo  that  the  fruit  nuift  be  wafhed  before 
it  is  fit  for  the  table,  which  greatly  diminifhes  its  flavour. 

Where  there  are  any  hot  walls  erected  in  gardens  for 
the  producing  early  fruit,  it  is  very  common  to  fee  ftraw¬ 
berries  planted  in  the  borders,  that  the  fire  which  is  ap¬ 
plied  for  ripening  the  fruit  againft  the  walls,  may  alfo 
ferve  the  purpofe  of  bringing  forward  the  ftrawberries; 
but  where  this  is  pradlifed,  the  ftrawbe.rry  plants  fhould 
■be  annually  renewed,  taking  up  the  plants  as  loon  as  their 
fruit  is  over,  and  all  the  earth  of  the  borders  lhould  be 
taken  out,  at  lead  two  feet  deep,  and  frelh  earth  brought 
in,  which  will  be  equally  good  for  the  wall  trees  ;  but, 
as  was  before  obferved,  that  the  old  plants  of  ftrawberries 
only  are  thofe  whiclt  produce  the  fruit,  there  lhould  be 
a  fufficient  number  of  plants  brought  up  in  pots,  to  fup- 
ply  the  border  annually q  and  the  fame  mull  be  done  if 
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they  are  to  be  raifed  in  a  common  hot-bed,  or  in  (loves. 
The  forts  which  are  the  molt  proper  for  forcing  early, 
are  the  fcarlet,  the  alpine,  and  the  wood,  ftrawberries, 
for  the  hautboy  grows  too  large  for  this  purpofe.  Iu 
the  choice  of  the  plants,  there  lhould  be  a  fpecial  care 
taken  to  have  them  from  the  mod  fruitful  plants,  and 
thofe  which  grow  immediately  to  the  old  plants  ;  they 
lhould  be  taken  off  in  autumn,  and  each  planted  in  a 
feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  loamy  foil,  and  placed  in  a 
lhady  fituation  till  they  have  taken  root;  after  which 
they  may  be  removed  to  an  open  fituation,  where  they 
may  remain  till  the  middle  or  end  of  November,  when 
the  pots  lhould  be  plunged  into  the  ground  up  to  their 
rims,  to  prevent  the  froft  from  penetrating  through  the 
fide  of  the  pots  ;  if  thefe  are  placed  near  a  wall,  pale,  or 
hedge,  expofed  to  an  eaft  afpecl,  or  north-eaft,  they  will 
fucceed  better  than  in  a  warm  fituation,  becaufe  they  will 
not  be  forced  too  forward  ;  the  only  care  they  require,  is 
to  fecure  them  from  being  turned  out  of  the  pots  after 
froft.  The  fpring  following  the  plants  will  be  fo  far  ad¬ 
vanced  as  to  have  filled  the  pots  with  their  roots  by  the 
end  of  April,  when  they  lhould  be  turned  out  of  the  pots, 
and  their  roots  pared  ;  then  planted  into  penny  pots  filled 
with  the  like  loamy  loll,  and  plunged  into  the  ground  in 
a  lhady  fituation,  where  they  ftiould  remain  the  following 
fummer  ;  during  which  time  they  mull  be  duly  kept 
clean  from  weeds,  and  all  the  runners  mull  be  taken  off 
as  fall  as  they  are  produced  ;  likewife  if  there  ftiould  be 
any  flowers  come  out,  they  ftiould  be  pinched  off,  and 
not  fuffered  to  bear  fruit,  which  would  weaken  the  plants, 
for  there  cannot  be  too  much  care  taken  to  have  the 
plants  as  ftrong  aspoftible,  that  they  may  produce  plenty 
of  fruit,  without  which  they  are  not  worth  the  trouble 
of  forcing. 

About  the  middle  of  Oclober,  or  earlier  if  the  autumn 
proves  cold,  the  pots  ftiould  be  removed  into  a  warmer 
fituation,  to  prepare  them  for  forcing;  for  they  fhould 
not  be  fuddenly  removed  from  a  very  cold  fituation  im¬ 
mediately  into  the  Hove  or  hot-bed,  but  be  gradually  pre¬ 
pared  for  it;  but  where  they  are  defigned  for  the  borders 
near  a  hot  wall,  they  may  then  be  turned  out  of  the  pots, 
and  planted  into  the  borders,  that  they  may  have  time  to 
get  frelh  rooting,  before  the  fires  are  made  to  heat  the 
wall  ;  when  thefe  are  planted,  they  may  be  placed  very 
clofe  to  each  other;  for  as  they  are  defigned  to  remain 
there  no  longer  than  till  they  have  ripened  their  fruit, 
they  will  not  require  much  room,  as  their  roots  will  find 
fufficient  nourifhment  below,  and  alfo  from  the  earth 
which  is  filled  into  the  fpaces  between  the  balls  of  earth 
about  their  roots  :  and  it  is  of  confequence  to  get  as  much 
fruit  as  pofiible  in  a  fmall  fpace,  where  there  is  an  ex- 
penfe  to  force  them  early.  If  the  fires  are  lighted  about 
Chriftmas,  the  ftrawberries  in  thefe  borders  will  be  ripe 
the  end  of  March;  or,  if  the  feafon  fhould  prove  very 
cold,  it  may  be  the  middle  of  April  before  they  will  be 
fit  for  the  table.  In  the  management  of  the  plants  there 
muft  be  care  taken  to  fupply  them  with  water  when  they 
begin  to  fhew  their  flowers,  otherwife  they  will  fall  off 
without  producing  any  fruit  ;  and,  in  mild  weather,  there 
ftiould  be  frefti  air  admitted  to  them  every  day;  but  as 
fruit-trees  againft  the  wall  nuift  be  fo  treated,  the  fame 
management  will  agree  with  the  ftrawberries. 

If  the  ftrawberries  are  intended  to  be  forced  in  a  ftove, 
where  there  are  pine-apples,  and  no  room  to  plunge  them 
in  the  tan-bed,  then  the  plants  fhould  be  tranlplanted 
into  larger  pots  in  September,  that  they  may  be  well 
rooted  before  they  are  removed  into  the  ftove,  which 
fhould  not  be  till  December;  but,  if  they  are  placed  un¬ 
der  a  frame  the  beginning  of  November,  where  they  may 
be  fereened  from  the  froft,  it  will  prepare  the  plants  bet¬ 
ter  for  forcing ;  and  thofe  who  are  defirous  to  have  them 
very  early,  make  a  hot-bed  under  frames,  upon  which 
they  place  their  plants  the  latter  end  of  Odlober,  which 
will  bring  them  forward  to  flower,  and  then  they  remove 
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the  plants  into  the  {love  ;  when  thefe  plants  are  re- 
moved  into  the  dove",  [.they  {houkl  be  placed  as  near 
to  the  glades  as  poflible,  that  they  may  enjoy  the  full 
fun  and  jair ;  for  when  they  are  placed  backward,  the 
plants  will  draw  up  weak,  and  the  flowers  will  drop  with¬ 
out  producing  fruit.  As  the  earth  in  the  pots  wili  dry 
pretty  fall  when  they  (land  upon  the  pavement  of  the 
hot-houfe,  or  on„flielves,  the  plants  mud  be  duly  watered  ; 
but  it  mu  ft  be  done  with  difcretion,  and  not  too  much 
given,  which  will  be  equally  hurtful  to  them.  If  thefe 
plants  are  properly  managed,  they  will  produce  ripe  fruit 
in  February,  which  is  as  early  as  mod  people  will  chufe 
to  eat  them.  When  the  fruit  is  all  gathered  from  the 
plants,  they  fhould  be  turned  out  of  the  dove  ;  nor  fliould 
thofe  plants  which  are  in  the  borders  near  the  hot  walls 
be  left  there  after  their  fruit  is  gathered,  but  immedi¬ 
ately  taken  up,  that  they  may  rob  the  fruit-trees  of  their 
nourifliment  as  little  as  podible. 

Where  there  is  no  conveniency  of  doves,  or  hot-walls 
for  this  purpofe,  the  fruit  may  be  ripened  upon  common 
hot-beds;  and  though  they  may  not  be  quite  fo  early  as 
with  the  other  advantages,  yet  I  have  feen  great  crops  of 
the  fruit  ripe  in  April,  which  were  upon  common  hot¬ 
beds  under  frames,  and  executed  at  a  fmall  expenfe  in 
the  following  manner.  The  plants  were  prepared  in  pots 
after  the  manner  before  directed,  and  were  placed  in  a 
warm  fituation  the  beginning  of  October ;  about  Chrid- 
mas  the  hot-bed  was  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  cu¬ 
cumbers,  but  not  fo  drong  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  fird  vio¬ 
lent  deam  of  the  dung  w  as  over,  fome  old  rotten  dung 
laid  over  the  hot-bed  to  keep  down  the  heat,  or  where 
it  can  be  eafily  procured,  neats  dung  is  preferable  for  this 
purpofe;  then  the  plants  fhould  be  turned  out  of  the 
pots,  and  placed  upon  the  bed  as  clofe  together  as  poffi- 
ble,  filling  up  the  interdices  between  the  plants  with 
earth,  afterwards  the  plants  mud  have  air  admitted  to 
them  every  day  :  and  if  the  heat  of  the  bed  is  too  great, 
the  plants  fhould  be  raifed  up,  to  prevent  their  roots  be¬ 
ing  fcorched  ;  and  if  the  bed  is  too  cold,  the  Tides  of  it 
fhould  be  lined  with  fome  hot  dung;  this  fird  bed  will 
bring  the  plants  to  flower  by  the  end  of  February,  or  the 
beginning  of  March,  by  which  time  the  heat  of  the  bed 
will  be  fpent,  therefore  another  hot-bed  fliould  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  the  plants,  which  need  not  be  fo  drong 
as  the  fird;  but  upon  the  hot  dung  fliould  be  laid  fome 
neats  dung  about  two  inches  thick,  which  fliould  be 
equally  fpread  and  fmoothed  ;  this  will  prevent  the  heat 
of  the  bed  from  injuring  the  roots  of  the  plants,  upon 
this  fhould  be  laid  two  inches  of  a  loamy  foil  ;  when  this 
has  laid  tw'o  days  to  warm,  the  plants  fhould  be  taken 
out  of  the  fird  hot-bed,  and  turned  carefully  out  of  the 
pots,  preferving  all  the  earth  to  their  roots,  and  placed 
clofe  together  upon  this  new  hot-bed,  filling  up  the  va¬ 
cuities  between  the  bails  with  loamy  earth  ;  the  roots  of 
the  plants  will  foon  drike  out  into  this  frefh  earth,  which 
will  drengthen  their  flowers,  and  caufe  their  fruit  to  fet 
in  plenty  ;  and  if  proper  care  is  taken  to  admit  frefh  air 
to  the  plants,  and  fupply  them  properly  with  water,  they 
will  have  plenty  of  ripe  fruit  in  April,  which  will  be  full 
6wo  months  before  their  natural  feafon. 

There  are  fome  perfons  fo  curious  as  to  raife  the  plants 
from  feeds,  by  which  they  have  greatly  improved  fome 
of  the  forts  ;  and  if  this  were  more  pradlifed,  it  would  be 
found  of  Angular  fervice,  where  the  faired  of  the  fruit  of 
each  kind  are  chofen.  The  feeds  fhould  be  immediately 
fown  when  the  fruit  is  eaten  ;  the  bed  way  is  to  fow  the 
feed  in  pots,  placing  them  in  the  fhade.  In  the  fpring 
of  the  year  1724,  there  was  fcarcely  any  rain  from  Febru¬ 
ary  till  about  the  middle  of  July,  fo  that  mod  of  the 
itrawberries  were  burnt  up  ;  but  a  copious  rain  falling  in 
July,  they  recovered  and  put  out  abundance  of  flowers, 
which  were  fucceeded  by  fruit  that  ripened  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  when  the  Londpn  markets  were  fupplied  with  a 
great  plenty.  See  Comarum,  Potentilla,  Sibbaldia, 
Tormentilla,  and  Melastoma. 
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FRA'GILE,  adj.  [fragile,  Fr.  fragilis,  I. at,]  Brittle  ; 
eafily  fnappedor  broken.-— The  ftalk  of  ivy  is  tough,  and 
not  fragile.  Bacon. 

When  fubtle  wits  have  fpun  their  threads  too  fine, 

’Tis  weak  and  fragile,  like  Arachne’s  line.  Denham, 

To  eafe  them  of  their  griefs, 

Their  pangs  of  love,  and  other  incident  throes, 

That  nature’s  fragile  vefiel  doth  fuftain 

In  life’s  uncertain  voyage.  Shahefpeare. 

Weak;  uncertain;  eafily  dedroyed. 

FR  A'GILENESS,  f.  Brittlenefs;  weaknefs.  Scott, — 
Not  much  ufed. 

FRAGI'LITY,  ft  Brittlenefs;  eafiaefs  to  be  broken. 

• — To  make  an  induration  with  toughnefs,  and  iefs  fragility, 
decodt  bodies  in  water  for  two  or  three  days.  Bacon.'— 
Weaknefs  ;  uncertainty  ;  eafinefs  to  be  dedroyed. — Fear 
the  uncertainty  of  man’s  fragility,  the  common  chance  of 
war,  the  violence  of  fortune.  Knotlcs.— Frailty  ;  liablenefs 
to  fault. — All  could  not  be  right,  in  fuch  a  date,  in  this 
lower  age  of  fragility.  Wotton.  ■ 

FRAG'MENT,  J'.  [fragmentum,  Lat.]  A  part  broken 
from  the  whole;  an  imperfect  piece. — Cowley,  in  his 
unfuMhzA  fragment  of  the  Davideis,  has  fliewn  us  this  way 
to  improvement.  Watts. 

He  who  late  a  feeptre  did  command, 

Now  grafps  a  floating  fragment  in  his  hand.  Dryden. 
FR AG'MENTARY,  adj.  Compofed  of  fragments, 

A  word  not  in  ujc. : 

See,  die  is  gone  ;  die’s  gone  :  when  thou  know’d  this, 
What  fragmentary  rtibbifh  this  world  is. 

Thou  know’d,  and  that  it  is  not  worth  a  thought  ; 

He  knows  it  too  too  much  that  thinks  it  nought.  Donne. 

FRAGNI'NO,  a  towm  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  in  the  province  of  Pi  incipato  Ultra  :  eight  miles 
north  of  Benevento. 

FRAGNITEL'LO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  in  the  province  of  Principato  Ultra  :  fix  miles 
north  of  Benevento. 

FRAGO'A  DE  ST.  PEDRO,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Beira :  thirteen  miles  fouth-fouth-weft 
of  Lamego. 

FRAGO'AS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Edremadura  :  two  leagues  north-wed  of  Santaren. 

FRA'GOR,  f.  [Latin.]  A  noife;  a  crack;  a  crafii. 
Net  ufed: 

Purfu’d  by  hideousyk^ors,  as  before, 

The  dames  defeend,  they  in  their  breaches  roar.  Sandys. 

FRA'GRANCE,or  Fragrancy,/.  [fragrantia,  Lat.J 
Sweetnefs  of  fmell  ;  pleafing  feent  ;  grateful  odour.— I 
am  more  pleas’d  to  furvey  my  rows  of  coleworts  and  cab¬ 
bages  fpringing  up  in  their  full  fragrancy  and  verdure, 
than  to  fee  the  tender  plants  of  foreign  countries  kept 
alive  by  artificial  heats.  Addifon. 

Eve  feparate  lie  fpies, 

Veil’d  in  a  cloud  of  fragrance.  Milton. 

Such  was  the  wine  ;  to  quench  whofe  fervent  fleam 
Scarce  twenty  meafures  from  the  living  ftrenm 
To  pool  one  cup  fuffic’d  :  the  goblet  crown’d, 

Breath’d  aromatic  fragrancies  around.  Pope. 

FRA'GRANT,  adj.  [ fragrans ,  Lat.]  Odorous;  Tweet 
of  fmell  : 

Fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  foft  fhow’rs ;  and  fweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  evening  mild.  Milton. 

FRA'GRANTLY,  aclv.  With  fweet  Rent. — As  the 
hops  begin  to  change  colour,  and  fmell  fragrantly,  you 
may  conclude  them  ripe.  Mortimer. 

FRA'GUIER  (Claude-Francis,)  an  eminent  writer, 
born  at  Paris  in  1 666.  He  received  his  education  among 
the  Jefuits,  who  happily  cultivated  his  difpofition  for 
$  A  c[affical 
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clafllcal  literature  and  poetry.  He  entered  Into  their  or¬ 
der  in  1683  ;  and,  being  Coon  after  fent  to  Caen,  he  con¬ 
tracted  an  intimacy  with  Huet  and  Segrais.  A  love  of 
literary  freedom  catifed  him  to  quit  his  Jefuit’s  habit  in 
1694.  He  had  hitherto  been  chiefly  diftinguiflied  for  his 
(kill  in  the  Latin  language;  but  the  fociety  of  Mad.  la 
Fayette,  and  the  celebrated  Ninon  de  1’Enclos,  formed 
him  to  a  polite  ftyle  in  his  own.  He  fixed  his  residence 
in  Paris,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Aca¬ 
demy,  and  that  of  Infcriptions  and  Belles-letters.  The 
abbe  Bignon  engaged  his  afliftance  in  the  Journal  des  Sa- 
v&ns,  for  which  he  was  well  qualified,  as  betides  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  ancient  erudition,  he  potfetTed  feveral  of 
the  modern  languages.  Fraguier  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Plato,  whofe  philofophy  he  put  into  Latin  verfe,  in  a 
piece  entitled  Scholu  Platonica.  He  meditated  an  entire 
new  tranflation  of  Plato’s  works  ;  but  his  labours  were 
interrupted  by  a  diforder  from  accidental  cold,  which 
fell  upon  the  mufcles  of  his  neck,  and  catifed  him  to  pafs 
many  years  in  a  date  of  fullering  and  infirmity,  which  he 
bore  with  chriftian  compofure.  He  was  carried  off  by  a 
fit  of  apoplexy  in  1718,  at  the  age  of  fixty-two.  The 
candour,  integrity,  and  mildnefs,  of  his  character,  ren¬ 
dered  him  greatly  efteemed  by  his  contemporaries.  He 
obtained  much  reputation  as  a  Latin  poet ;  and  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  his  pieces,  together  with  thofe  of  Huet,  was  pub- 
lifhed  by  the  abbe  d’Olivet  in  1729;  they  were  repub- 
lilhed  in  a  collection  of  the  Latin  poems  of  members  of 
the  French  Academy,  made  in  1738.  He  wrote,  in 
Latin  profe,  three  diflertarions  concerning. Socrates  ;  and 
he  was  the  author  of  feveral  learned  and  ingenious  dilfer- 
tations  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions. 

FRAIL,  /.  A  balket  made  of  ruflies.  A  rufh  for 
weaving  bafkets. 

FRAIL,  adj.  [ fragilis ,  Lat.]  Weak;  eafily  decaying; 
fnbjeCl  to  cafualties  ;  eafily  defiroyed. — When  with  care 
we  have  raifed  an  imaginary  treafureof  liappinefs,  we  find, 
at  laft,  that  the  materials  of  the  ftrnChire  are  frail  and 
perifhing.  Rogers. 

I  know  my  body’s  of  fo  frail  a  kind, 

As  force  without  fevers  within,  can  kill.  Davies. 

Weak  of  refolution  ;  liable  to  error  or  feduCtion. — Man 
is  frail,  and  prone  to  evil.  Taylor. 

FRAIL'NESS,  f  Weaknefs  ;  inftability. — There  is 
nothing  among  all  the  frailnejfes  and  uncertainties  of  this 
fublunary  world  fo  tottering  and  unftable  as  the  virtue  of 
a  coward.  Norris. 

FRAILS,  rocks  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  county  of 
Wexford,  in  Ireland,  twelve  miles  Couth-weft  of  Carnfore 
Point. 

FRAIL'TY,  f.  Weaknefs  of  refolution  ;  inftability  of 
mind  ;  infirmity. — God  knows  our  frailty,  pities  our  weak¬ 
nefs,  and  requires  of  11s  no  more  than  we  are  able  to  do. 
Locke.— .Fault,  proceeding  from  weaknefs  ;  fins  of  infir¬ 
mity  :  in  this  fenle  it  has  a  plural  : 

Lov-e  did  his  reafon  blind, 

And  love’s  the  nobleft  frailty  of  the  mind.  Drydert. 

Death,  only  death,  can  break  the  lading  chain  ; 

And  here,  ev’n  then,  ftiall  my  cold  du ft  remain; 

Here  all  its  frailties ,  all  its  flames,  refign, 

And  wait,  hill  ’ tis  no  fin  to  mix  with  thine.  Pope. 

FRAIS'Ci-IEUR,  f.  [French.]  Frelhnefs ;  coolnefs. 
A  word  innovated  by  Dryden  : 

Hither  in  fummer-evenings  you  repair, 

To  tafte  the  Jraifcheur  of  the  purer  air.  Dryden. 

FRAISE,  f.  [French,  the  caul  of  an  animal.]  A  pan¬ 
cake  with  bacon  in.it. 

FRAISE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Vofges,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftriCt  of  St. 
Diey  ;  three  leagues  and  a  half  eafl  of  Bruyeres,  and  two 
louth  of  St.  Diey. 

FRAK'MONT,  a  mountain  of  Swiflerland,  in  the  can¬ 
ton  of  Uri.  a 
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FRAM'BANT  SUR  PISSE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Mayenne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton, 
in  the  diftridt  of  Mayenne  :  three  leagues  weft-north-weft 
of  Laftay. 

1’  R  AMB-TPSIA,  f.  in  medicine,  the  yaws  ;  a  difeafe 
endemical  in  Guinea,  and  the  hot  climates  of  Africa. 

To  FRAME,  v.  a.  To  form  or  fabricate  by  orderly  con- 
ftruction  and  union  of  various  parts  : 

The  double  gates  he  findeth  locked  faft  ; 

The  one  fair  fram'd  of  burnifti’d  ivory, 

The  other  all  with  filver  overcaft.  Spenfer. 

To  fit  to  one  another. — Hew  timber,  faw  \t,  frame  it,  and 
fet  it  together.  Mortimer.— To  make  ;  to  compofe  : 

Then  cluifing  out  few  words  mod  horrible, 

Thereof  did  verfes  frame.  Spenfer. 

To  regulate  ;  to  adjuft. — Let  us  not  deceive  ourfelves  by 
pretending  to  this  excellent  knowledge  of  Chrift  Jefus  our 
Lord,  if  we  do  not  frame  our  lives  according  to  it.  77/- 
lotjon. — To  form  any  rule  or  method  by  ftudy  or  precept ; 

I  have  been  a  truant  to  the  law  ; 

I  never  yet  could  frame  my  will  to  it. 

And  therefore  frame  the  law  unto  my  will.  Shakefpcare. 

To  form  and  digeft  by  thought. — The  moftabftrufe  ideas 
are  only  fuch  as  the  iinderftandingyfawes  to  itfelf,  by  join- 
ing  together  ideas  that  it  had  either  from  objects  of  fenle 
or  from  its  own  operations  about  them.  Locke. 

Full  of  that  flame  his  tender  feenes  he  warms, 
And/r<m«hisgoddefs  by  your  mat  chiefs  charms.  Granville. 
To  contrive;  to  plan. — Unpardonable  the  prefumption 
and  infolence  in  contriving  and  framing  this  letter  was. 
Clarendon. — To  fettle  ;  to  fcheme  out  : 

Though  I  cannot  make  true  wars. 

I’ll  frame  convenient  peace.  Shakefpeare. 

To  invent;  to  fabricate,  in  a  bad  fenfe  :  as,  to  frame  a. 
ftory  or  lie. — Aflronomers,  to  folve  the  phsenomena, 
framed  to  their  conceit  eccentrics  and  epicyles.  Bacon. 

FRAME,  f.  A  fabric  ;  any  thing  conftruCted  of  va¬ 
rious  parts  or  members. — If  the  frame  of  the  heavenly 
arch  thould  dilfolve  itfelf,  if  celeftial  fpheres  fliould  for¬ 
get  their  wonted  motions,  and  by  irregular  volubility 
turn  themfelves  any  way,  as  it  might  happen.  Hooker. 
Tliefe  are  thy  glorious  works,  parent  of  good  ! 

Almighty  !  thine  this  universal  frame.  Milton. 

Any  thing  made  fo  as  to  inclofe  or  admit  fomething  elfe. 
— His  picture  fcarcely  would  deferve  a  frame.  Dryden.— 
Order;  regularity;  adjufted  feries  or  difpofition  : 

A  woman,  that  is  like  a  German  clock, 

Still  a  repairing,  ever  out  of  frame , 

And  never  going  aright.  Shakefpcare . 

Scheme  ;  order. — Another  party  did  refolve  to  change 
the  whole  frame  of  the  government  in  (late  as  well  as 
church.  Clarendon. — Contrivance;  projection: 

John  the  Baftard, 

Whofe  fpirits  toil  in  frame  of  villainies.  Shakefpcare. 
Mechanical  conftruCtion.  Shape;  form;  proportion: 

A  bear’s  a  favage  beaft, 

Whelp’d  without  form,  until  the  dam 

Has  lick’d  it  into  ftiape  and  frame.  Hudibras. 

FRAMECOU'RT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Straits  of  Calais,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton, 
hi  the  diftriCt  of  St.  Pol  :  one  league  and  a  half  fouth  of 
St.  Pol. 

FRA'MER,/.  [pjiemman,Sax.  ]  Maker;  former;  con¬ 
triver  ;  fchemer. — The  forger  of  his  own  fate,  the  framer 
of  his  fortune,  fliould  be  improper,  if  aftions  were  pre¬ 
determined.  Hammond. 

FRA'MEWORK,  f.  Wcrk  done  in  a  frame. 
FRA'MING,  J'.  The  a£t  of  forming,  the  thing  formed. 

FRAM'INGH  AM, 
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TR  AM'INGHAM,  a  townfhip  of  the  American  States, 
in  Middlefex  county,  Maflachufetts,  containing  1598 
inhabitants.  It  was  incorporated  in  1700  ;  twenty- four 
miles  weft-louth-weft  of  Bollon. 

FR  AM'LINGHAM,  an  ancient  town  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  eighty-eight  miles  from  London,  thirty-four  from 
Norwich,  and  eighteen  from  Ipfwich.  Here  are  the  ruins 
of  a  noble  caftle,  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  by  fome  of 
the  firft  kings  of  the  EafI  Angles  :  the  walls,  yet  fianding, 
are  forty-four  feet  high,  eight  thick,  with  thirteen  towers 
fourteen  feet  above  them,  two  of  which  are  watch-towers. 
To  this  cafile  the  princefs,  afterwards  Mary  I.  retired, 
■when  lady  Jane  Grey  was  her  competitor  for  the  crown. 
The  town  (lands  on  a' pleating  eminence,  in  a  fruitful  foil 
and  healthy  air,  near  the  Tource  of  the  river  Ore,  by  fome 
called  Wincknel,  which  runs  through  it  to  Orford.  It 
has  a  fpacious  place  For  the  market  kept  on  Saturdays  ; 
and  a  large  (lately  church,  built  of  black  flint,  with 
a  (leeple  one  hundred  feet  high.  Several  of  the  Mow- 
brays,  dukes  of  Norfolk,  lie  buried  in  this  church. 
Here  are  two  almflioufes  with  good  endowments,  two 
free-fchools,  and  a  Sunday  fchool.  Fairs,  Whit-Monday, 
Tuefday,  and  Wednefday,  and  September  29. 

FRA'MONT,  a  mountain,  one  of  the  higheft  parts  of 
the  Vofges,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Molflieim. 

FRAM'POLD,  or  Frampul,  /.  [etymology  uncer¬ 
tain.]  Peevifh  ;  boiflerous  ;  ruggetj  ;  croffgrained. — Her 
hufband  !  Alas,  the  fweet  woman  leads  an  ill  life  with 
him  :  (he  leads  a  very  frampold  life  with  him.  Shakcfpeare. 
— The  frampul  man  could  not  be  pacified.  Hackct. 

FRAM'FOLE  FENCES,  in  law,  fuch  fences  as  the 
tenants  in  the  manor  of  Writ  tie  in  Effex  fet  up  again(l 
the  lord’s  demefnes  ;  and  they  are  intitled  to  the  wood 
growing  on  thofe  fences,  and  as  many  poles  as  they  can 
reach  from  the  top  of  the  ditch  with  the  helve  of  an  axe, 
towards  the  reparation  of  their  fences.  It  is  thought  the 
word  frampolcQomzs  from  the  Sax.  pperripul,  profitable; 
or  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  francpole,  becaufe  the  poles 
are  free  for  the  tenants  to  take  :  but  chief  juftice  Bramp¬ 
ton,  whilfl  he  was  (leward  of  the  court  of  the  manor  of 
Writtle,  acknowledged  that  he  could  not  find  out  the 
re.Ton  why  thofe  fences  were  called  frampole;  fo  that 
we  are  at  a  lofs  to  know  the  truth  of  this  name  etymo¬ 
logically.  Blount. 

FRAMP'TON,  or  Fro'meton,  a  fmall  town  in  the 
county  of  Dorfet,  on  the  river  P'rome  :  fix  miles  weft- 
north- weft  of  Dorchefter,  and  126  weft-fouth-weft  of 
London.  It  has  a  market  on  Thurfdays ;  and  fairs 
March  4,  Auguft  1,  and  September  4.  This  townwas  al- 
moft  entirely  confumed  by  fire  on  the  20th  of  April,  1796. 

FRANC,  f.  [French.]  A  livre,  an  imaginary  coin  in 
value  iod. 

FRAN'CA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Frankenia. 

FRAN't^AISE  PORT,  a  Isay  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the 
coaft  of  Brafil,  in  South  America.  Lat.7.  S.  Ion.  17.  W. 
Ferro. 

FRANCAS'TEL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Oife  :  five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Breteuil. 

FR  ANCAVIL'LA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  province  of  Otranto  :  three  miles  and  a  half 
north-weft  of  Oria. 

FR  ANCAVIL'LA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  province  of  Bafilicata  :  fifteen  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Turfi. 

FR  ANCAVIL'LA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  province  of  Calabria  Ultra  :  thirteen  miles 
weft-fouth-weft  of  Squillace. 

FRANCAVIL'LA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  province  of  Calabria  Citra  :  four  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Caflano. 

FRANCAVIL'LA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  province  of  Abruzzo  Citra  :  nine  miles 
north-eaft  of  Civita  di  Chieti. 

FRANCE,  or  the  Gaui.ic  Empire;  a  country  dif- 
tinguiftied  amongft  the  moft  eminent  of  the  European 


dates.  It  was  probably  known  to  the  Phoenicians,  as  early 
as  that  remote  era  in  which  they  explored  the  (bores  of 
Britain.  In  the  year  600  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  chronology  of  Uflier,  the  Phocasans  failing 
from  Ionia,  founded  the  city  of  Maflilia,  or  Marfeilles. 
The  ancient  inhabitants  of  France,  like  thofe  of  Britain, 
were  the  Celts.  The  fouthern  parts  of  Gaul,  or  ancient 
France,  became  known  at  an  early  period  to  the  Romans, 
who  firft  entered  that  country  about  220  years  before  tiie 
Chriftian  epoch,  and  foon  afterwards  founded  the  pro¬ 
vince  termed  Gallia  Bxacata  :  but  the  remainder  of  this 
large  and  fertile  empire  was  referved  for  the  difcovery  and 
eonqueft  of  Julius  Caefar.  The  ancients  fometimes  (tyled 
it  the  country  of  the  Celts  ;  but  the  only  general  name 
feems  to  have  been  Gallia,  which,  after  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  was  fupplanted  by  that  of  Francia ,  or 
France,  becaufe  it  was  fubdued  and  poflefted  by  the 
Franks,  an  aflemblage  of  heroic  tribes  from  lower 
Germany. 

The  extent  of  France,  before  the  revolutionary  acqui- 
fitions,  was  computed  at  148,840  fquare  miles  ;  and  lup- 
pofing  the  then  population  to  be  26,000,000,  would  ren¬ 
der  174  inhabitants  to  each  mile  fquare.  The  boundaries 
arc,  on  the  weft,  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  on  the  fouth,  the 
Mediteranean  fea,  and  the  Pyrenees;  on  the  eaft,  Savoy, 
Swifterland,  and  Germany  ;  on  the  north,  the  Auftrian 
Netherlands,  the  German  fea,  and  Englifh  channel.  It 
extends  from  about  the  42d  to  near  the  51ft  degree  of 
north  latitude  ;  from  about  the  7th  degree  of  longitude 
weft  from  Paris  to  about  the  5th  on  the  eaft;  being  in 
length  north  to  fouth,  about  600  Britifh  miles,  and  in 
breadth  weft  to  eaft  about  560.  This  was  the  ftatement: 
before  the  revolution.  The  modern  ftatement,  by  Darut 
given  in  October  1804,  is  the  following:  “  France  con¬ 
tains  from  north  to  fouth  240  leagues,  and  220  leagues 
from  eaft  to  weft.  Its  fuperncies  confifts  of  32,000  fquare 
leagues,  and  its  population  of  32,691,265  inhabitants, 
equal  to  1000  individuals  upon  each  league.  It  is  divided 
into  108  departments,  108  prefedlures,  417  diftrifls,  and 
47,468  communes.  Its  military  (late  contains  27  divi¬ 
sions,  commanded  by  fo  many  generals  of  divifions.  Its 
ecclefiaftical  eftabliftiment  confifts  of  11  archbiftiops,  58 
bifliops,  4600  curacies,  31,800  under  curacies,  and  Socorr- 
ftftorial  or  proteftant  churches.  The  war  eftablifliment  of 
the  army  confifts  of  554,407  men,  viz.  of  the  infantry  of 
the  line  341,411,  light  infantry  100,130,  cavalry  of  the 
line  14,120,  light  cavalry  68,988,  artillery  on  foot  20,6565 
artillery  on  horfeback  3229,  pioneers,  miners,  engineers, 
5873;  in  the  whole,  554,407.  The  yearly  confcriptiom 
alone  gives  a  mafs  of  near  a  million  of  foldiers.”— 
M.  Daru  has  further  obferved,  that  “  France,  when  in 
danger,  can  choofe  her  defenders  from  among  fix  millions 
of  men  able  to  carry  arms.” 

The  Romans  firft  illuftrated  the  geography  of  Gaul, 
which  they  divided  into  three  chief  regions,  the  Celtic, 
the  Belgic,  and  Aquitanic  ;  the  Provincia  Bracata  being 
abforbed  in  the  extent  of  their  fubfequent  conquefts. 
Thefe  regions  were  again  fubdmded  into  feventeen  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  and  on  the  fubverfion  of  the  Roman  power,  new 
names  and  divifions  fucceeded,  as  Flandria,  Lotbaringia, 
Neuftria,  Burgundia,  Vafconia,  &c.  as  laid  down  by  Dan¬ 
ville.  Thefe  were  fucceeded  by  divifions  yet  more  mo¬ 
dern  ;  all  of  which  have  lately  given  way  to  a  general 
fubdivifion  by  departments  ;  as  illuftrated  by  the  annexed 
map  of  France,  viz. 


Ancient  Provinces. 

Departments. 

Chief  Torn 

Flandre  Franfoife 

Nord  .  .  . 

Douai. 

Artois  .  .  . 

Pas-de-Calais  . 

Arras. 

Picardie  .  . 

Somme  . 
fSeine  Inferieure 

1  Calvados 

Amiens. 

Rouen. 

Caen. 

Normandie  ,  . 

<(  Manche 

I  Orne 

l  Eure  .  .  . 

Coutances. 

Alengon 

Evreux, 

Afttient 
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Ancient  Provinces. 

Ifle  de  France  . 

Champagne 

Lorraine  ,  . 

Alface  .  «  . 

Bretagne  .  . 

Maine  and  Perche 


Departments. 


FRANCE; 

Chief  Towns. 


Anjou  . 
Touraine 

Orleanois 


Berri  .  ,  . 

Nivernois  .  . 

Bourgogne  .  . 

A- 

Franche-Compte 
Poitou  »  .  „ 

Marche  .  .  . 

Limofin  .  „  . 

Bourbonnois  . 
Saintonge,  com- 
prifing  Aunis 
Angoumois  coni- 
prifing  part  of 
Saintonge  .  . 


{"Seine  .  . 

j  Seine  and  Oife 
-<  Oife  .  .  . 

J  Aifne  .  . 

\_Seine  and  Marne 
f  Marne  . 

J  Ardennes 
j  Aube 

p Haute  Marne 

{Meufe  .  . 

Mofelle 
Meurthe 
Vofges  .  . 

cHaut-Rhin  . 

\  Bas-Rhin 
fllle  and  Vilaine 
J  Cotes-du-Nord 
^  Finifterre  .  . 

|  Morbihan  .  . 

|_Loire  Inferieure 
r  Sarthe  .  .  • 

l  Mayenne  .  . 

Mayenne  &  Loire  Angers 
Indre  and  Loire  Tours. 

{Loiret  .  .  . 

Eure  and  Loire 
Loire  and  Cher 
f Indre 

2  Cher  .  .  . 

Nievre  .  .  . 

jfYonne  .  . 

J  Cote  d’Or  .  . 

|  Saone  and  Loire 
|^Ain  .... 

f  Haute-Saone 
4  Doubs  .  ,  * 

j^Jura  .  .  . 

TVendee  .  . 

<  Deux-Sevres  . 

^Vienne  . 

?  Haute. Vienne, 

J  comprifing  part 
1  of  Limofin 
^Creuze  .  .  . 

{Correze, 

comprifing  part  of 
Upper  Vienne 
Allier  .  .  .  Moulins. 

C  Charente-Infe-  7  Saintes> 

2  rieure  .  .  .  S 


Paris. 

Verfailles. 

Beauvais. 

Laon. 

Melun. 

Chalons  fur  Marne 
Mezieres. 

Troyes. 

Chaumont. 

Bar-fur-Ornain. 

Metz. 

Nancy. 

Epinal. 

Colmar. 

Strafbourg. 

Rennes. 

St.  Brieux. 
Quimper. 

Vannes. 

Nantes. 

Le  Mans. 

Laval. 


Orleans. 

Chartres. 

Blois. 

Chateauroux. 

Bourges. 

Nevers. 

Auxerre. 

Dijon. 

Macon. 

Bourg. 

Vefoul. 

Befanfon. 

Lons-le-Saunier. 

Fo.ntenay-le-Peup. 

Niort. 

Poitiers. 

Limoge. 


Gueret. 

Tulle. 


Angotileme. 


Auvergne 


J>Charente 

C  Puy-de-dome  .  Clermont. 

2  Cantal  ...  St.  Flour. 

■>  _  .  f  Rhone  .  .  .  Lyon. 

’•  i*  •  s  Loire  .  .  .  Montbrifon. 

Foret &BeauJ0lois^Ifere  .  _  .  Grenoble. 

■r.  „  »  C  Hautes-Alpes  .  Gap. 

Dauphme  .  .  J  Dr6me  .  Valence. 

("Dordogne  .  .  Perigueux. 

I  Gironde  .  .  Bordeaux. 

Lot  and  Garonne  Agen. 

Guyenne,  compre-J  Lot  ....  Cahors. 
bending  Gafcogne]  Aveyron  .  .  Rhodez, 

Gers  .  .  .  Auch. 

j  Landes  .  .  .  Mont-de-Marfan. 

pHautes  Pyrenees  Tarbe. 
j  Bafies  Pyrenees  Pau. 

2  Arriege  .  .  .  Tarafcon. 

PS5feS:°r:en:  i  Perpignan. 


Bearn  .  . 

Comte-de-Foix 

Rouffiilon  . 


Ancient  Names. 


Languedoc 


Provence 


Departments. 

Haute  Garonne 
Aude 
Tarn 
,  Gard 
j  Lozere 
Ardeche 
Haute-Loire 
Heraut  .  . 


Chief  Towns, 
Touloufe. 
Carcafl'onne. 
Cadres. 

Nimes. 

Mende. 

Privas. 

Le  Puy. 
Montpellier. 


Corfica 


Ancient  Names. 


Bouchesdu  RhoneAix. 
Bades-Alpes  .  Digne. 
_Var  ....  Toulon. 
5  Golo  .  .  .  Badia. 

2  Liamone  .  .  Ajaccio. 


Departments  Re¬ 
united. 


Chief  Towns. 


Territory  of  Avi¬ 
gnon,  county  of 
Venaifiin,  Prin¬ 
cipality  . 

Diftrift  of  Apt  ]  „. 

Savoy  .  .  .  I  Mont  Blanc 

County  of  Nice  ^Marmrne  Alps 
Bidiopric  of  Bale  J  Mont  Terrible 
Audrian  Hainaut  Jemmapes  . 
Wedern  part  of  ?  r 
Audrian  Flanders  i  *  *  * 

Eadern  part  of 
Flanders 
Eadern  part 
Brabant  .  . 

Southern  part  of 
Brabant  .  . 


Vauclufe,  with"] 

the  Bouches  du-  }•  Avignon. 

Rhone  .  .  ,  J 


Chambery. 

Nice. 

Porentruy. 

Mons. 


|  Efcaut  .  . 
|  Deux  Nethes 
|  Dyle  .  . 


Bruges. 

Gand. 

Anvers. 


Bruxelles. 


Part  of  the  country  "| 

of  Liege,  and  of  >  Meufe  inferieure  Maeftricht. 
Guelderland  .  J 
Part  of  the  coun-^ 
tries  of  Liege,  and  1 

ofLimbourgjwith  l  „  ,  T.. 

the  principalities  (Durthe  •  •  •  Liege, 

of  Stavelo,  and  j 
Malmedi  .  .  J 

County  of  Namur  l  Sambre  &  Meufe  Namur. 

Duchy  of  Luxem-  >  „  .  „ 

bourg  ...  j  Forets  •  •  •  Luxembourg. 

Part  of  the  Arch-") 

bidiopric  of  J-  Rhine  &  Mofelle  Coblentz. 

Treves  J 

Part  of  the  Arch-^j 
bidiopric  of  | 

Treves,  and  of  )-Sarre  .  .  .  Treves, 

the  Duchy  of 
Deux  Pouts  . 

INrt  of  the  ancient" 

Archbifnopric  of 
Mayence,  and  of 
the  Duchy  of 
Deux  Ponts  . 

Part  of  the  Arch-" 
bidiopric  of  Co¬ 
logne,  of  the 
Duchy  of  Juliers,  )»Roor  ,  .  ,  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

of  PruflianG  elder- 
land,  of  Cleves, 

Meurs,  See.  . 

Of  the  territory 
of  Geneva,  of 

the  didridfs  of  )-Leman  .  .  .  Geneve. 

Gex,  Larouge,  j 
Thonon,  &c.  J 

The  climate  of  fo  extenfive  a  country  as  France,  mufi 
beceffarily  be  various.  In  general  it  is  far  more  ferene 

and 
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and  falnbrious  than  that  of  England ;  yet  the  northern 
provinces  are  much  expofed  to  heavy  rains,  which  pro. 
duce,  in  confequence,  beautiful  verdure  and  rich  paftures. 
The  intelligent  Mr.  Arthur  Young  divides  France  into 
three  climates,  the  northern,  the  central,  and  the  fouthern . 
The  firft  yields  no  wines;  the  fecotid  no  maize;  the 
third  produces  wines,  maize,  and  olives.  Thefe  divifions 
proceed  in  an  oblique  line  from  the  fouth-weft  to  the 
north-call,  fo  as  to  demonftrate  “  that  the  eaftern  part  of 
the  kingdom  is  two  and  a  half  degrees  of  latitude  hotter 
than  tire  weftern ;  or,  if  not  hotter,  rqore  favourable  to 
vegetation.”  The  central  divifion  Mr.  Young  confiders 
as°one  of  the  fined  provinces  in  the  world,  containing 
among  others  the  province  of  Touraitie,  which  the  French 
particularly  celebrate  ;  yet  it  is  expofed  to  violent  fhowers 
©f  hail.  The  chief  difadvantage  or  peculiar  inconve¬ 
nience  of  the  third  climate,  is  the  flies  :  “  They  are  the 
firft  of  torments  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  olive  diftriCt  of 
France  :  it  is  not  that  they  bite,  fting,  or  hurt ;  but  they 
buz,  teaze,  and  worry  :  your  mouth,  eyes,  ears,  and  nofe, 
are  full  of  them:  they  fwarm  on  every  eatable  ;  fruit, 
fugar,  milk, — every  thing  is  attacked  by  them  in  fuch 
myriads,  that,  if  they  are  not  driven  away  inceflantly  by 
a  perfon  who  has  nothing  elfe  to  do,  to  eat  a  meal  is  im- 
poflible.”  Young's  France,  i.  309.  One  principal  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  climate  of  France  arifes  from  its  being  fo  well 
*dapted  to  the  culture  of  the  vine,  which  flourilhes  in 
fpots  that  would  otherwife  be  wafte  and  barren. 

The  face  of  the  country  for  the  moft  part  exhibits  a  fiat 
luxuriant  plain,  decorated  with  rich  verdure  ;  and  the 
only  mountains  deferving  of  the  name  are  found  in  the 
fouth,  in  Auvergne  and  Languedoc,  Dauphine  and  Pro¬ 
vence.  Brittany  correfponds  greatly  in  appearance  with 
Cornwall  in  England  ;  and  abounds  in  extenfive  heaths. 
In  Lorrain  are  found  the  mountains  of  Vofges,  far 
inferior  to  the  fouthern  elevations.  For  beauty  Mr. 
Young  prefers  the  Litnofin  to  every  other  province  of 
France  ;  yet  much  of  the  kingdom  is  finely  diverfified 
with  hill  and  dale,  and  the  rivers,  particularly  the  Seine, 
are  often  grand  and  piCturefque.  The  variations  of  the 
foil  have  been  ably  illuftrated  by  the  fame  (kilful  agricul- 
turalift.  The  north-eaft  part,  from  Flanders  to  Orleans, 
is  a  rich  loam.  Further  to  the  weft  the  land  is  poor  and 
ftoney  ;  Brittany  rnoftly  confifts  of  gravelly  fand,  with 
low  ridges  of  granite.  The  chalk  hills  run  through  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom,  from  Germany  by  Champagne  to 
Saintonge  ;  and  on  the  north  of  the  mountainous  tra6b  is 
a  large  extent  of  gravel,  probably  wafhed  down  in  pri¬ 
meval  times  ;  but  even  the  mountainous  region  of  the 
fouth  is  generally  fertile,  though  the  large  province,  for¬ 
merly  called  Gafcony,  prefents  many  level  heaths. 

The  rivers  of  France  form  an  objeCt  of  important  con- 
fideration  ;  and  among  them  four  are  remarkably  pre¬ 
eminent  ;  the  Seine,  the  Loire,  the  Rhone,  and  the 
Garonne.  The  firft  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  ftreams  of 
France,  rifing  near  Saint  Seine,  in  the  department  of 
Cote  d’Or,  a  portion  of  ancient  Burgundy  ;  it  purfues 
its  courfe  to  the  north-weft  till  it  enters  the  Englifh  chan¬ 
nel  at  Havre  de  Grace,  after  a  courfe  of  about  250  Englifh 
miles.  The  Loire  derives  its  fource  from  Mont  Gerbier 
in  the  north  of  ancient  Languedoc  ;  and  after  a  northern 
courfe  turns  to  the  weft,  entering  the  ocean  a  confiderable 
way  beyond  Nantes,  after  a  courfe  of  about  500  miles. 
The  Rhone  fprings  from  the  Glacier  of  Furca,  near  the 
mountain  of  Grimfel  in  Swiflerland  ;  and  after  palling 
the  beautiful  vales  of  the  Vallais,  and  the  lake  of  Ge¬ 
neva,  bends  its  courfe  towards  the  fouth,  and  enters  the 
Mediterranean  fea.  The  Garonne  rifes  in  the  vale  of 
Aran  in  the  Pyrennees.  The  courfe  of  this  river  is  ge¬ 
nerally  north-weft.  It  extends  to  about  250  miles. 
After  its  junction  with  the  Dordogne,  it  afl'umes  the 
name  of  the  Gironde.  France  is  likewife  adorned  with 
many  rivers  of  fmaller  courfe  ;  as  the  Saone,  which  joins 
the  Rhone  near  Lyons;  the  Lot  and  Dordogne^  which 
join  the  Garonne  ;  and  the  numerous  tributary  ftreams  of 
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the  Loire  ;  but  the  ifncertainties  of  war  as  yet,  (1805,) 
prevent  the  geographer  from  regarding  the  Meufe  and 
Mofelle,  and  even  the  Rhin~,  as  rivers  of  France.  A 
few  fmall  lakes  occur  in  Provence,  and  perhaps  in  fonte 
ot  the  other  provinces,  but  only  adapted  to  the  minute 
defcription  of  the  topographer ;  France  and  Spain  being 
Angularly  deficient  in  this  pleafing  feature  of  diverfified 
landfcape. 

Previous  to  our  noticing  the  grand  chain  of  mountains 
in  the  fouth  of  France,  it  may  be  proper  briefly  to  men¬ 
tion  a  few  mountainous  tra&s  which  pervade  the  north. 
Thofe  of  Brittany  are  granitic  and  primitive  ;  but,  like 
thofe  of  Cornwall,  of  fmall  elevation.  They  divide 
into  branches  towards  Bred  and  Alenpon.  The  Vofges, 
in  the  department  of  that  name,  in  the  fouth  ot  ancient 
Lorrain,  are  fuppofed  to  be  connected  with  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Swiflerland.  Confiderable  chains  of  mountainsap- 
pear  alfo  on  the  weft  and  eaft  of  Deux  Pouts,  remarkable 
for  mineral  productions,  efpecially  mercury,  and  beauti¬ 
ful  agates,. 

Mont  Jura,  a  vanguard  of  the  Alps,  forms  a  boundary 
between  France  and  Swiflerland.  If  Mont  Blanc  be  ad¬ 
mitted  among  the  French  mountains,  the  other  Alps 
cannot  rival  its  fupreme  elevation.  The  ancient  province 
of  Dauphine  difplays  feveral  alpine  branches,  which  alfo 
extend  through  great  part  of  Provence. 

To  the  weft  of  the  Rhone  arifes  the  grand  chain  of  the 
CevenneS.  Pinkerton  obferves,  that  the  Cevennes  feena 
to  be  the  principal  centre  of  the  primitive  mountains  of 
France,  extending  into  feveral  branches.  The  principal 
branch  runs  along  the  river  Ardeche,  towards  Arles. 
Another  traverfes  the  Rhone  on  the  fide  of  Tournon  and 
and  Vienne,  toward  the  plains  of  Dauphine.  That  which 
forms  the  mountains  of  Beaujolois,  pafles  by  Tarare, 
Autun,  &c.  till  it  is  loft  at  Avalon.  This  branch  is 
about  70  leagues  in  length,  but  in  breadth  fometimes 
not  more  than  a  league  :  it  contains  the  copper  mines  of 
Chef!  and  St.  Bel,  and  fome  lead  mines:  coal  is  alfo 
found  in  the  declivities.  The  branch  which,  feparating 
the  bafon  of  the  Loire  from  that  of  the  Allier,  forms  the 
mountains  of  Forez.  It  paffes  Roanne  on  one  fide,  and 
Thiers  on  the  other,  and  is  finally  loft  towards  St.  Pierre 
le  Moutier.  The  plain  of  Montbrifl'on  is  bounded  by 
thefe  two  granitic  branches.  That  which,  feparating  the 
bafon  of  the  Allier  from  that  of  the  Cher,  pafles  by  Cler¬ 
mont  to  Montluyon.  Another  branch  ftretches  towards 
Limoges.  Another  goes  from  the  Dordogne  towards  the 
Chareirte.  The  eighth  and  laft  divides  the  Dordogne 
from  the  Garonne.  The  grand  chain  of  the  Cevennes 
appears  to  run  from  north  to  fouth,  and  to  fend  out 
branches  towards  the  eaft  and  weft.  In  the  modern  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Upper  Loire  and  Cantal,  are  appear¬ 
ances  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  naturalifts,  indicate 
ancient  volcanoes  ;  but  as  thefe  appearancesconfift  chiefly 
of  bafaltic  columns,  the  belt  judges confider  them  as  hav¬ 
ing  no  claim  to  a  volcanic  origin.  The  fubjeft,  however, 
remains  dubious.  The  numerous  exifting  volcanos  it* 
South  America,  compels  the  impartial  enquirer  to  al¬ 
low  that  many  extinft  volcanoes  may  exift  ;  but  lie  never 
will  grant  that  bafaltic  columns  afford  the  fmalleft  pre- 
fumption  of  a  volcano,  becaufe  they  rarely  appear  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  exifting  volcanoes,  and  are  fometimes 
found  refting  on  coal,  which  in  cafe  of  fire,  muft  have 
been  totally  confumed.  The  rocks  of  Puy,  Axpailli, 
and  Polignac,  rife  in  Bidden  and  grotefque  forms  ;  but 
thefe  appearances  are  fometimes  aflumed  even  by  granite, 
as  may  be  obferved  in  the  county  of  Cornwall.  The  bn- 
faltic  mountains  of  the  ancient  province  of  Auvergne  are 
likewife  too  extenfive  to  be  produced  by  a  fingle  vol¬ 
cano,  and  a  chain  of  volcanos  would  be  too  bold  even 
for  conjecture.  The  northern  part  of  the  chain  is  ftyled 
the  Puy  de  Dome,  while  the  fouthern  is  called  that  of 
Cantal.  TheJVlonts  d’Or  form  the  centre,  and  are  the 
higheft  mountains  in  France.  The  chief  elevation  is 
that  of  the  Puy  de  Sanft,  which  rifes  about  6,300  teet 
8  B  above 
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above  the  level  of  the  fea,  while  the  Puy  de  Dome  is 
about  5000,  and  the  Plomb  du  Cantal,  the  higheft  of  that 
part,  is  about  6200  feet.  Near  the  Puy  de  Sand  is 
PAngo,  a  gigantic  mountain  ;  and  Ecorchade,  afhattered 
and  jagged  elevation.  The  Plomb  du  Cantal  is  alfo  fur. 
rounded  with  bold  rivals,  as  the  Puy  de  GiTou,  le  Col- 
de-Cabre,  le  Puy  Mari,  and  the  Violent.  This  continued 
allemblage  of  rocks  covers  an  extent  of  about  120  miles, 
and  according  to  the  French  authors,  is  chiefly  bafaltic. 
The  Puy  de  Sanfi  is  capped  with  almoft  perpetual  fnow, 
followed  in  thedefcent  by  naked  rocks  and  ancient  pines  : 
from  its  fide  blues  from  two  fources,  the  river  Dordogne, 
and  many  piCturefque  cafcades  pour  down  amidfl  bafaltic 
columns.  On  the  23d  of  J-une,  1727 ,  Pradines,  a  village 
on  the  Hope  of  one  of  thefe  mountains,  was  totally  over¬ 
whelmed  by  its  fall,  the  whole  mountain  with  its  bafaltic 
columns,  rolling  into  the  valley.  The  inhabitants  were 
fortunately  engaged  in  the  celebration  of  midfnmmer  eve,  * 
at  fome  difiance  from  the  place.  Thefe  mountains  are  in 
winter  expofed  to  dreadful  hurricanes  of  fnow,  called 
acirs,  which  in  a  few  hours  obliterate  the  ravines,  and 
even  the  precipices,  and  defcending  to  the  paths  and 
ftreets,  confine  the  inhabitants  to  their  dwellings,  till  a 
communication  can  be  opened  with  their  neighbours, 
fometimes  in  the  form  of  an  arch  under  the  vaft  mafs  of 
fnow.  Wretched  is  the  traveller  thus  overtaken.  His 
path  difappears,  the  precipice  cannot  be  difiinguifhed 
from  the  level  ;  if  he  ftands,  he  is  freezed  ;  and  buried, 
if  he  proceeds  ;  his  eye-fight  fails  amidfi  the  fnowy 
brightnefs ;  his  refpiration  is  impeded  ;  his  head  becomes 
giddy,  he  falls,  and  perifhes.  In  fummer,  thunder 
florins  are  frequent  and  terrible,  and  accompanied  with 
torrents  of  hail,  which  deftroy  the  fruits  and  flocks, 
which  for  fix  months  together  are  depafiured  on  the 
mountains,  guarded  by  fliepherds,  who  have  temporary 
cabins  of  turf  and  reed,  ftyled  burcns. 

The  Pyrenees  conftitute  a  bold  and  magnificent  chain 
of  elevated  country,  which  may  be  confidered  with  equal 
juftice  as  belonging  either  to  France  or  to  Spain  ;  fince  it 
is  the  barrier  formed  by  nature  to  divide  the  two  countries. 
To  the  furprife  of  many  eminent  naturalifts,  the  Pyrenees 
have  been  found  to  prefent  calcareous  appearances,  and 
even  fliells,  near  or  upon  their  higheft  fummits,  which 
are  in  the  centre  of  the  chain.  Mont  Perdu  is  confidered 
as  the  higheft  elevation  of  the  Pyrenees,  afcending  above 
the  fea  1751  French  toifes,  or  about  11,000  feet  Englifh. 
The  Canigou  formerly  ufurped  that  honour,  though  it 
exceed  not  1440  toifes.  Other  noted  heights  are  Tuc- 
caroy,  Marbore,  the  pic  de  Midi,  the  pic  d’Arni,  the 
Niege  Veille,  the  Vigne  Male,  la  Brechede  Roland,  &c. 
The  Pyrenean  chain  appears  at  a  diltance  like  a  clouded 
ridge,  prefenting  the  fegment  of  a  circle  fronting  France, 
and  defcending  at  each  extremity,  till  it  difappears  in  the 
ocean  and  Mediterranean  fea.  The  higheft  fummits  of 
the  Pyrenees  are  crowned  with  perpetual  fnow.  Blocks 
of  granite  are  interfperfed  with  vertical  bands,  argillaceous 
and  calcareous,  the  latter  primitive  or  fecondary,  and 
fupplying  the  marbles  of  Campan  and  Antin,  of  beau¬ 
tiful  red  fpotted  with  white,  though  the  general  moun¬ 
tain  mafs  be  grey.  To  the  fouth  and  weft  the  Pyrenees 
prelent  nothing  but  Breadful  fterility,  while  on  the  north 
and  eaft  the  defcent  is  more  gradual,  and  affords  frequent 
woods  and  valuable  paftures. 

According  to  Ramond  the  very  fummit  of  Mont 
Perdu  abounds  with  marine  fpoils,  and  muft  have  been 
once  covered  by  the  fea  ;  an  obfervation  confirmed  by 
La  Peyroufe.  See  the  article  Earth,  vol.  vi.  This 
mountain  is  of  very  difficult  accefs,  as  the  calcareous 
rock  often  alfumes  the  form  of  perpendicular  walls,  from 
100  to  600  feet  in  height ;  and  the  fnows,  ice,  and  gla¬ 
ciers,  increafe  the  difficulty;  nor  did  thefe  naturalifts 
attain  the  fummit,  though  they  could  obferve  that  the 
rock  correlponded  in  form  and  nature  with  thofe  which 
they  afcended.  A  fingular  feature  of  the  Pyrenees  con- 
fifts  of  what  are  called  houksl  or  walls  difpofed  in  a  cir. 
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cular  form.  Near  the  fummit  of  Mont  Perdu  is  a  conft- 
derable  lake,  more  than  9000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
fea,  which  throws  its  waters  to  the  eaft  into  the  Spanifh 
valley  of  Beouffa  ;  and  which  the  travellers  confider  as 
a  proof  that  Mont  Perdu  really  belongs  to  Spain,  afid 
that  Tuccarroy  forms  the  boundary.  The  beft  maps  of 
the  Pyrenees  are  erroneous,  as  this  lake  has  no  connection 
witli  the  noted  cafcades  of  Marbore,  which  flow  from, 
another  lake  to  the  weft  ;  and  La  Peyroufe  has  pointed 
out  other  grofs  miftakes  in  the  topography  of  this  inte- 
refting- diftriCt.  He  adds  that  it  is  probable  that  the  foie 
accefs  to  the  fummit  of  Mont  Perdu  will  be  found  on  the 
fide  of  Spain,  there  being  three  fummits  called  by  the 
Spaniards  Las  Tres  Sorellas,  or  the  Three  Sifters;  the 
higheft  being  to  the  north,  and  the  lowed  on  the  fouth, 
but  feparated  by  large  glaciers.  From  tiiis  view  of  the 
Pyrenees,  La  Peyroufe  concludes  that  there  exift  chains  of 
mountains,  in  which  bands  of  granite,  porphyry,  trap, 
hornblende,  and  petrofilex,  alternate  vertically  with 
primitive  limeftone,  and  are  fo  intermingled  as  to  prove  a 
common  origin.  But  in  the  Pyrenees  thefe  bands  are  fur- 
mounted  by  fecondary  limeftone,  replete  with  marine 
fpoils,  and  containing  even  fkeletons  of  animals;  fo  that 
he  concludes  that  the  higheft  mountains  of  the  chain 
muft  have  yielded  to  the  fury  of  the  ocean,  and  that  the 
fecondary  parts  alone  now  exift. 

The  forefts  of  France  are  numerous  and  extenfive  ; 
and  as  wood  is  the  general  fuel,  attention  to  their 
growth  becomes  indifpenfable.  Two  of  the  moft  re¬ 
markable  are  thofe  of  Orleans  and  Ardennes,  the  former 
for  extent  and  the  numerous  troops  of  banditti  who  ufed 
to  infeft  its  precinCts;  the  latter  for  ancient  fame  and 
events  of  chivalry.  The  foreft  of  Ardennes  extended 
from  Rheims  to  Tournay,  and  on  the  north  eaft  to  Sedan 
in  the  prefent  department  of  the  Ardennes.  To  thefe 
names  might  be  added  the  foreft  of  Fontainbleau,  and 
many  others,  which  to  enumerate  would  be  fuperfluous. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  France,  are  extremely 
abundant.  So  great  indeed  is  its  extent,  and  fo  various 
its  climate,  that  probably  more  than  half  the  European 
fpecies  of  plants  may  be  found  within  its  boundaries.' 
The  bleak  fhores  of  the  North,  the  fertile  plains  on  the 
Belgian  frontier,  the  rich  vales  of  the  Loire,  the  Rhone, 
and  Garonne,  the  towering  heights  of  Auvergne,  the 
exterior  ridges  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  the  funny  ex- 
pofure  of  the  Mediterranean  coaft,  offer  fuch  ftriking 
differences  of  foil  and  temperature,  as  evince  at  once  a 
moft  abundant  catalogue  of  indigenous  plants.  That 
country  which  produces  in  full  and  equal  perfection 
wheat  and  apples,  maize  and  grapes,  oranges  and  olives, 
the  oak  and  the  myrtle,  muft  doubtlefs  exceed  all  other 
European  countries  of  equal  extent  in  the  variety  and 
richnefs  of  its  vegetable  treafures.  If  France  be  divided 
from  eaft  to  weft  into  nearly  four  equal  parts,  the  moft 
northern  of  thefe  divifions  will  bear  a  confiderable  re- 
femblance  in  its  climate  and  vegetable  produce  to  the 
fouth  of  England  ;  the  fecond  differs  principally  from  the 
firft  in  exhibiting  here  and  there  a  few  vineyards  ;  in  the 
third,  fields  of  maize  begin  to  make  their  appearance  ; 
and  the  fourth  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  preceding  by 
groves  of  olive  trees  with  its  exuberant  harvefts,  and 
overflowing  vintages. 

The  horfes  of  France  do  not  appear  to  have  been  cele¬ 
brated  at  any  period  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  their 
ancient  monarc hs  were  drawn  to  the  national  affemblies 
by  oxen.  Before  the  late  commencement  of  hoftilities, 
great  numbers  of  Englifh  horfes  were  imported,  both  for 
the  draft  and  faddle.  The  beft  native  horfes  for  the 
purpofes  of  hufbandry,  are  thofe  of  Normandy  ;  for  the 
faddle,  the  beft  are  thofe  of  the  Limopin,  which  have 
been  recently  improved  by  eroding  the  breed  with  the  Ara¬ 
bian,  Turkifh,  and  Englifii  horfes.  The  rich  paftures  of 
the  north  fupport  numerous  herds  of  cattle ;  yet  Mr. 
Young  afferts  that  there  is  not  in  the  kingdom  one-tenth 
part  of  what  there  ought  to  be  5  a  radical  error  of  French 
a  agriculture 
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agriculture  being  the  negleft  of  grafs,  and  the  confequent 
want  of  manure.  The  cattle  of  Limoges,  and  fome  other 
provinces,  are  of  a  beautiful  cream  colour.  The  fheep 
are  ill-managed,  having  in  winter  only  draw,  indead  of 
green  food,  as  in  England.  Tlie  confequences  are  poor 
fleeces,  and  fcarcity  of  (heep,  fo  that  the  poor  are  forced 
to  eat  bread  only  ;  and  large  quantities  of  wool  are  con- 
flantly  imported.  Of  ferocious  animals  the  mod  remark¬ 
able  are  the  wild  boar  and  the  wolf;  the  ibex,  or  reck 
goat,  is  found  on  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps.  Among  the 
animals  aimed  peculiar  to  France,  may  be  mentioned  the 
Vefpertilio  ferotina,  Pipifirilla,  Barbadella,  the  Oris 
tetrax,  the  Chadrius  lutreus,  &c. 

Gold  mines  anciently  exided  in  the  foutli  of  France,  and 
fome  of  the  rivulets  dill  wadi  down  particles  of  that  me¬ 
tal.  The  ancient  Gallic  coins  are  of  a  bafe  gold  mingled 
with  diver,  being  the  metal  dyled  by  the  ancients  elettrum: 
and  fuch  it  is  probable  are  the  particles  of  gold  which 
are  found  in  the  funds  of  the  Rhone,  between  Tournon 
and  Valance,  and  in  thofe  of  the  Ardeche.  France  can, 
however,  boad  of  the  diver  mines  at  St.  Marie-aux-Mines 
in  Alface,  and  at  Giromagny  in  the  department  of  tlie 
Upper  Rhine,  near  the  mountains  of  Vofges,  alfo  a  part 
of  ancient  Alface.  The  fame  didribb  contains  mines  of 
copper,  a  metal  not  unfrequent  in  the  departments  of  the 
Alps,  and  thofe  of  the  Loire,  the  Lozere,  and  the  Ar¬ 
deche.  Some  appearances  indicate  tin  in  Bretagne,  and 
even  in  the  centre  of  France.  Two-thirds  of  the  lead 
of  France  are  from  Bretagne,  particularly  the  mines  of 
Poullaoven  and  Huelgoet  ;  mines  of  lead  alfo  occur  in 
the  maritime  Alps,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Vofges,  in 
the  departments  of  Lozere,  Ardeche,  &c.  Antimony 
occurs  in  the  Ardeche,  and  in  the  department  of  the 
Allier,  at  Allemont  in  former  Dauphine,  and  in  that  of 
Mont  Blanc.  There  are  alfo  noted  mines  of  calamine 
near  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Manganefe  occurs  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Loire,  and  in  that  of  the  Vofges  ;  and  at 
Romaneehe,  in  the  department  of  the  Saone,  and  Loire  ; 
it  is  alfo  found  near  Perigou,  whence  it  ufed  to  be  called 
pierre  de  Perigord.  Cobalt  is  another  produdb  of  Alface. 
The  new  acquifitions  in  Savoy  prefent  fome  mercury  ;  and 
there  is  a  mine  at  Menildot. 

Iron,  that  mod  important  of  metals,  is  found  in  abun¬ 
dance,  particularly  in  fome  of  the  northern  departments. 
In  1798  it  was  computed  that  in  France  there  were  2000 
furnaces,  forges,  & c.  for  the  working  of  iron  and  deel. 
The  coal  mines  of  France  were  at  the  fame  timeedimated 
at  400,  conflantly  wrought ;  and  200  more  capable  of 
being  wrought.  Of  thefe  coal  mines  many  occur  in  the 
provinces  which  formerly  belonged  to  Flanders,  and  in 
the  departments  of  Boulogne,  and  Lamanche.  Coal  is 
alfo  not  unfrequent  in  the  centre  and  fouth  of  France. 
Nearly  allied  to  coal  is  jet,  an  article  formerly  of  great 
confumption,  chiefly  in  Spain,  where  it  was  made  into 
rofaries,  buttons  for  black  dreffes,  &c.  France  was 
from  time  immemorial  in  poffeffion  of  this  branch,  which 
was  centered  in  three  villages  in  the  department  of  the 
Aude,  in  the  fouth-weft  of  ancient  Languedoc.  In  1786 
it  employed  more  than  1200  workmen;  and  the  annual 
fupply  of  the  mineral  was  computed  at  a  thoufand  quin¬ 
tals,  or  hundred-weight,  Befides  exports  to  Germany, 
Italy,  and  the  Levant,  Spain  imported  thefe  jet  manu¬ 
factures  to  the  annual  amount  of  180,000  livres.  Lat¬ 
terly  jet  was,  in  return,  imported  from  the  mines  of  Ar- 
ragon  in  Spain,  to  fupply  this  manufacture.  That  in  the 
fouth  of  France  is  in  beds  like  coal,  but  not  continuous, 
and  was  fometimes  rendered  impure  by  a  mixture  of  py¬ 
rites  :  it  is  commonly  found  in  a  kind  of  rufty  earth,  of  an 
a(h  colour ;  and  fometimes  occurs  in  maffes  of  the  weight 
of  fifty  pounds,  about  five  or  fix  fathom  under  the 
furface. 

Befides  excellent  freedone,  the  environs  of  Paris  con¬ 
tain  abundance  of  gypfum,  which  at  Mont  Martre  is 
found  curioufly  crydallized.  Alum  is  found  in  confider- 
able  quantities  at  Aveyron.  The  Pyrenees  in  particular 
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fupply  beautiful  marbles  y  and  the  extend ee  and  various 
territories  of  France  afford  feveral  precious  ftones,  as  ihe 
aqua  marina,  the  hyacinth,  the  chryfolite,  and  the 
fapphire. 

The  chief  mineral  waters  of  France  are  thofe  of  Bar- 
rege,  Baniere,  Forges,  Vichi,  Bourbonne,  Balaruc,  Plom- 
bieres.  The  warm  baths  of  Barrege,  in  particular,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  have  been  long  celebrated.  The 
baths  of  Bagneres  are  in  the  fame  neighbourhood. 
The  beautiful  fpring  or  fountain  of  Vauclule,  Celebrated 
by  Petrarch,  rife  fudaenly  from  a  cavern  at  the  bottom  of 
a  perpendicular  rock,  and  foon  forms  a  confiderable  river. 

Tlie  noted  plain  of  La  Crau,  which  lies  in  Provence, 
not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  particularly  merits 
notice,  as  forming  the  mod  lingular  ftony  defert  that  is  to 
be  found  in  Europe.  The  diameter  is  about  five  leagues,, 
and  the  contents  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  leagues 
fquare,  or  about  150,000  Englifh  acres.  It  is  entirely 
compofea  of  fhingle,  orround  gravel  ;  fome  of  the  (tones 
as  large  as  the  head  of  a  man,  and  the  fliingle  of  the  fea. 
(bore  is  not  more  barren  of  foil. 

F  The  ides  round  France  are  fmall  and  unimportant,  and 
wpuld  fcarc.ely  be  deferving  of  notice,  were  it  not  for 
Jhpfe  events  which  have  often  taken  place  during  the 
War^  with  England.  The  ide  of  Corliea  muff  however 
be  'excepted,  if  it  dtould  continue  to  be  regarded  as  a 
part  of  the  French  territory.  The  ides  called  Hyeres,  neaT 
Toulon,  as  Mr.  Young  informs  us,,  have  a  barren  and 
naked  appearance,  and  only  prefent  fome  melancholy 
pin£s.  They  however  contain  many  botanic  riches,  and 
may  claim  the  fame  of  being  Homer’s  ide  of  Calypfo. 

On  the  vvedern  coad  firft  occurs  the  ide  of  Oleron,  about 
fourteen  miles  long  by  two  broad,  celebrated  for  a  code 
of  maritime  laws  iffued  by  Richard  L  of  England,  of 
wh.ofe  French  territory  this  ifiand  condituted  a  portion. 
To  the  north  is  the  ide  of  Re,  oppodte  Rochelle,  noted 
for  an  expedition  of  the  Englifh  in  the  feventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  deferibed  by  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury.  Yeu  is 
an  infignificant  ille,  followed  by  Noirmoutier,  which  be¬ 
came  remarkable  in  the  war  of  La  Vendee,  about  eight 
miles  long  and  two  in  breadth.  Belleiile  has  been  repeat¬ 
edly  attacked  by  the  Englidi  :  it  is  about  nine  miles  long 
and  three  broad,  furrounded  by  deep  rocks,  which,  with 
the  fortifications,  render  the  conqued  difficult.  The  ide 
of  Ufhant,  or  Oueffant,  is  remarkable  as  the  furthed  head¬ 
land  of  France  towards  the  wed,  being  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  continent,  and  about  nine  in  circumfer¬ 
ence,  with  feveral  hamlets,  and  about  600  inhabitants. 
Several  other  fmall  ides  occur  which  do  not  merit  notice, 
till  we  come  to  thofe  of  St.  Marcou,  about  (even  miles 
fouth-ead  of  La  Hogue  ;  they  received  their  name,  it  is 
believed,  from  a  Norman  faint,  Marcoul,  abbot  of  Nan- 
touille,  who  died  in  558.  Such  is  the  external  feature  of 
the  empire  of  France  :  we  now  pafs  to  its 

PRIMITIVE  HISTORY. 

France  was  originally  peopled  by  the  Celtes  or  Gauls. 
The  general  character  of  all  thefe  tribes  was  an  excedive 
ferocity,  mingled  with  an  unconquerable  love  of  liberty. 
Their  univerfal  contempt  of  death,  according  to  Strabo” 
very  much  facilitated  their  conqued  by  Crefar ;  for’ 
pouring  their  numerous  forces  upon  fuch  an  experienced 
enemy  as  the  Romans,  their  want  of  difeipline  very  fbou 
proved  the  ruin  of  the  whole.  We  learn  alfo  from  Ctefar, 
that  the  druids  were  the  prieds  or  miniders  of  religion! 
and  the  judges  and  arbiters  of  all  differences  and  difputes 
among  them,  the  fame  as  noticed  under  the  article  En¬ 
gland,  vol.  vi.  p.537. 

The  ancient  hidory  of  the  Gauls,  like  that  of  mod 
other  countries,  is  wrapped  up  in  obfeurity  and  darknefs; 
all  we  know  concerning  them  is,  that  they  multiplied  fo 
fad,  that,  Gaul  being  unable  to  contain  them,  they  poured 
forth  in  vad  multitudes  into  other  neighbouring  diftriCts, 
which  they  generally  fubdued,  and  fettled  themfelves  in! 
The  earliefi  irruption  of  this  people,  of  which  we  have 

any 
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any  diftindt  account,  was  into  Italy,  under  a  famed  lea¬ 
der  named  Bellovefus,  about  fix  hundred  and  twenty-two 
years  before  Chrift.  He  eroded  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps, 
till  then  unattempted;  defeated  the  Hetrurians ;  and 
leized  upon  that  part  of  their  country  fince  known  by  the 
names  of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont.  The  fecond  grand 
expedition  was  made  by  the  Ccenomani,  a  people  dwel¬ 
ling  between  the  rivers  Seine  and  Loire,  under  a  general 
named  Elitonis.  They  fettled  in  thofe  parts  of  Italy  now 
known  by  the  names  of  Brefciano,  Cremonefe,  Mantuan, 
Carnioia,  and  Venetian,  In  a  third  excurfion,  two  other 
Gauliih  nations  fettled  on  both  fides  of  the  Po  ;  and  in  a 
fourth,  the  Boii  and  Lingones  fettled  in  the  country  be¬ 
tween  Ravenna *and  Bologna.  The  fifth  irruption  of  the 
Gauls  happened  about  two  hundred  years  after  that  of 
Bellovefus.  The  Sinones,  between  Paris  and  Meux,  were 
invited  into  Italy  by  an  Hetrurian  lord,  and  fettled  them- 
felves  in  Umbria.  Brennus  their  king  laid  fiege  to  Clu- 
fium,  a  city  in  alliance  with  Rome  ;  and  this  produced  a 
war  witli  the  Romans*  in  which  the  latter  were  at  firfl 
defeated,  and  their  city  taken  and  burnt;  but  at  length 
the  whole  army  was  totally  defeated  by  Camillus.  Some 
other  expeditions  were  undertaken  by  the  Gauls  againft 
the  Romans,  in  which,  though  they  generally  proved 
unfuccefsful,  by  reafon  of  their  want  of  difei pline  ;  '  yet 
their  fiercenefs  and  courage  made  them  fo  formidable  to 
the  Roman  republic,  that,  on  the  firfl;  news  of  their 
march,  extraordinary  levies  of  troops  were  made,  facri- 
fices  and  public  fupplications  were  offered  to  the  gods, 
and  the  law  which  granted  an  immunity  from  military 
lervice  to  priefts  and  old  men,  was,  forthe  time,  abolifhed. 

Againft  the  Greeks,  the  expeditions  of  the  Gauls  were 
very  little  more  fuccefsful  than  againft  the  Romans. 
The  firft  recorded  of  thefe,  was  about  two  hundred  and 
ieventy-nine  years  before-  Chrift,  in  the  year  after  Pyr¬ 
rhus  had  invaded  Italy.  At  this  time  the  Gauls,  finding 
themfelves  overftocked'  at  home,  fent  out  three  great  co¬ 
lonies  to  conquer  new  countries  for  themfelves.  One  of 
thefe  armies  was  commanded  by  Brennus,  another  by 
Cerethrius,  and  the  third  by  Belgius.  The  firft  entered 
Pannonia  or  Hungary;  the  fecond  Thrace;  and  the 
third  marched  into  Illyricum  and  Macedonia.  Here  Bel¬ 
gius  at  firft  met  with  great  fuccefs;  and  enriched  himfelf 
by  plunder  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  Brennus,  envying  him, 
refolved  to  enter  the  fame  countries,  with  a  view  to  (hare 
the  fpoil.  In  a  fhorf  time,  however,  Belgius  met  with 
fuch  a  total  defeat,  that  his  army  was  almoft  entirely  de- 
flroy.ed ;  upon  which  Brennus  haftened  to  his  affiftance. 
His  army  at  firft  confided  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
fand  foot,  and  fifteen  thoufand  horfe ;  but  two  of  bis 
principal  officers  revolted,  and  carried  away  twenty  thou¬ 
fand  men,  with  whom  they  marched  into  Thrace ;  where, 
having  joined  Cerethrius,  they  feized  on  Byzantium  and 
the  weftern  coaft  of  Propontis,  making  the  adjacent  parts 
tributary  to  them.  To  retrieve  this  lofs,  Brennus  fent 
for  frefh  fupplies  from  Gaul;  and  having  increafed  his 
army  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  foot,  and  upwards 
•of  fixty  thoufand  horfe,  he  entered  Macedonia,  defeated 
the  army  which  oppofed  him,  and  ravaged  the  whole 
country.  He  next  marched  towards  the  liraits  of  Ther¬ 
mopylae  with  an  intent  to  invade  Greece,  but  was  circum- 
, vented  by  the  forces  fent  to  defend  that  pafs  againft  him. 
He  paifedthe  mountains,  however,  as  Xerxes  had  for¬ 
merly  done;  from  which  the  guards  retired  to  avoid  be¬ 
ing  furrounded.  Brennus  then,  having  ordered  Acicho- 
. rius,  the  next  in  command,  to  follow  at  a  diftance  with 
part  of  his  army,  marched  with  the  bulk  of  the  forces  to 
Delphi,  with  an  intent  to  plunder  its  rich  temple.  But 
-this  enterprile  proved  exceedingly  unfortunate:  a  great 
number  of  his  men  were  deftroyed  by  a  dreadful  (form  of 
thunder  and  lightning.;  another  part  of  his  army  perifhed 
by  an  earthquake  ;  and  the  remainder,  imagining  them- 
felve's  attacked  by  the  enemy,  fought  againft  each  other 
.the  whole  night,  fo  that  in  the  morning  fcarcely  one  half 
©f  them  remained.  The;  Greek  forces  now  poured  in 
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upon  them  from  all  parts ;  and  though  Acichor'uis  came 
up  in  due  time  with  his  forces,  yet  Brennus  found  him¬ 
felf  unable  to  make  head  againft  the  Greeks,  and  was  de¬ 
feated  with  great  daughter.  He  himfelf  was  defperately 
wounded,  and  fo  difneartened  by  his  misfortune,  that,  hav¬ 
ing  aflembled  all  his  chiefs,  he  advifed  them  to  kill  the 
wounded  and  difabled,  and  make  the  beft  retreat  they 
could;  after  which  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  exiftence. 

On  this  occafion,  it  is  faid  that  twenty  thoufand  of  thefe 
unhappy  people  were  executed  by  their  own  countrymen.' 
Acichorius  then  retreated  with  the  remainder  for  Gaul 
but,  being  obliged  to  march  through  the  country  of  their 
enemies,  the  calamities  they  met  with  were  fo  grevious, 
that  few  of  them  reached  their  own  country.  A  itift 
judgment,  fay  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  for  their 
facrilegious  defigns  upon  the  temple  of  Delphi. 

The  Romans,  after  having  fo  often  felt  the  effedts  of 
the  Gauliffi  ferocity  and  courage,  in  order  to  humble 
them,  refolved  to  invade  their  country.  Their  firft  at¬ 
tempt  was  about  one  hundred  and  eighteen  years  before 
Chrift,  under  the  aufpices  of  Qujntus  Marcius.  He 
opened  a  way  betwixt  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  which 
laid  the  foundation  for  conquering  the  whole  country. 
This  was  a  work  of  immenfe  labour  in  itfelf,  and  was  ren. 
dered  ftill  more  difficult  by  the  oppofition  of  the  Gauls, 
efpecially  thofe  called  the  Stseni,  who  lived  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alps.  Thefe  people,  finding  themfelves  over¬ 
powered  by  the  confular  army,  fet  fire  to  their  houfes, 
killed  their  wives  and  children,  and  then  threw  them¬ 
felves  into  the  flames.  After  this  Marcius  built  the  city 
of  Narbonne,  which  became  the  capital  of  a  province. 
From  this  time  the  Gauls  ceafed  to  be  formidable  to  the 
Romans,  who  exercifed  a  rigid  hand  over  them.  At  laft, 
however,  the  Helvetii  had  courage  to  open  a  new  war 
with  the  republic,  which  brought  Caefar  over  the  Alps, 
and  decided  the  fate  of  the  country.  In  this  manner  the 
conqueftof  the  Gaul  was  commenced,  and  eventually  ac- 
complifhed,  from  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  of  the  Rhine  ; 
all  which  vaft  trait  of  country  was  reduced  to  a  Roman 
province,  and  placed  under  the  government  of  a  praetor. 

The  Romans  now  continued  in  poffeffion  of  Gaul,  fo 
long  as  their  empire  retained  its  ftrength.  But  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Valerian,  the  Roman  difeipline  be-  * 
gun  to  decline,  and  its  ancient  valour  was  funk,  never  to 
rife  again!  The  barbarous  nations,  therefore,  began  to 
make  incurfions  on  the  Roman  provinces;  among  the 
moft  forward  of  which  was  a  German  nation  of  great  ce¬ 
lebrity.  Their  origin  is  varioufly  accounted  for  ;  but 
it  is  now  generally  fuppofed,  that  about  the  two  hundred 
and  fortieth  year  of  the  chriflian  aera,  under  the  reign  of 
tlie  emperor  Gordian,  a  confederacy  was  formed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  lower  Rhine  and  the  Wefer:  thefe 
alfumed  the  common  name  of  Franks,  or  Freemen  ; 
and  the  laws  of  their  union,  which  at  firft  were  dictated 
by  mutual  advantage,  were  confirmed  by  gradual  experi¬ 
ence,  and  was  the  means  of  changing  the  name  of  Gaul 
to  that  of  France. 

The  Rhine,  the  boafted  fafeguard  and  bulwark  of  the 
Roman  provinces  in  Gaul,  proved  but  a  feeble  barrier 
againft  thefe  enterprifing  confederates;  the  devaluations 
of  the  Franks,  in  the  year  260,  ftretched  from  that  river 
to  the  Pyrenees;  their  army  penetrated  through  the  paf- 
fes  of  thofe  difficult  mountains;  and  Tarragona,  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  a  peaceful  province  on  the  other  tide,  was  facked 
and  almoft  deftroyed  by  their  rapacious  fury.  For  twelve 
years,  while  the  imperial  feeptre  was  fvvayed  by  Gallie- 
ntts,  Spain  was  the  theatre  of  their  deftrudiive  hoftilities  ; 
the  ports  of  the  exhaufted  country  fupplied  them  with 
veffels  to  tranfport  themfelves  into  Mauritania;  and 
Africa  beheld  with  terror  and  aftoniffiment  the  manners, 
the  habits,  and  ferocious  courage,  of  thefe  new  invaders. 
Yet  in  the  reign  of  Probus,  about  the  year  277,  the 
Franks  were  compelled  by  the  victorious  arms  of  that 
monarch  to  repafs  the  Rhine,  and  to  ffielter  themfelves 
in  the  flat  maritime  country  which  they  had  previoully 
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occupied,  interfered:  and  overflowed  by  the  ftagnating 
waters  of  the  redundant  river;  but  a  colony  eftablithed  by 
the  emperor  on  i he  fea-coaft  of  Ponttis,  animated  by  their 
unconquerable  love  of  freedom,  feized  a  fleet  ftationed  in 
the  harbours  of  the  Buxine  fea,  and  refolved  to  explore 
their  way  from  the  mouth  of  the  Phafis  to  that  of  the 
Rhine.  They  efcaped  through  the  Bofphorus  and  Hel- 
lefpont,  and  fpread  their  depredations  along  the  coafts  of 
the  Mediterranean  ;  th.e  defencelefs  fltores  of  Alia,  Greece, 
and  Africa,  were  afflicted  by  their  frequent  defeents ;  the 
city  of  Svracuf’e  was  furpriled,  her  treafures  rifled,  and 
her  inhabitants  malFacred.  Thence  directing  their  collide 
to  the  columns  of  Hercules,  they  committed  themfelves 
to  the  wide  expanfe  of  the  ocean;  and  (leering  through 
the  Britilh  channel,  landed  triumphant  on  the  Batavian 
or  Frifian  (bores. 

From  tiiis  time,  through  a  long  period  of  barbaric  dark- 
nefs,  this  enterprifing  people  are  concealed  from  our  view  ; 
but  they  emerged  again  when  the  throne  of  Valentinian 
th„e  Third  was  fluken  by  the  Scythian  forces,  and  the 
viiflorious  Attila  poured  on  the  empire  the  terror  of  his 
arms.  The  Franks  now  feized  the  favourable  moment 
of  emerprize,  and  embraced  the  opportunity  of  extending 
the  limits  of  their  monarchy.  Pharamond,  their  chief, 
led  them  acrofs  the  Rhine,  about  the  year  412,  with  a  de¬ 
termined  refolution  of  eflablifliing  their  empire  in  the 
heart  of  Gaul.  The  fpirit  of  refinance  among  the  abo¬ 
riginal  inhabitants  fpeedily  melted  away;  their  invaders 
on  every  fide  were  crowned  with  fticcefs,  and  the  victo¬ 
rious  Franks  thus  fubftantially  pofleffed  themfelves  of 
the  whole  country  of  Gaul.  Pharamond,  their  leader, 
was  now  carried  on  the  fliield  in  mattial  glory  through¬ 
out  the  ranks,  and  was  crowned,  with  folemn  pomp,  fir  ft 
king  of  the  Franks,  and  of  France,  and  reigned  according 
to  archbilhop  Uftier,  till  the  year  428,  when  he  was 
killed  in  the  war  w  ith  Aetius. 

Pharamond  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Clodion,  who  con¬ 
tinued  the  war  againft  the  Romans.  He  ajfo  is  faid  to 
have  received  a  terrible  overthrow  from  Aetius  near  the 
city  of  Lens;  notwithftanding  which,  he  advanced  to 
Cambray,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  that  city,  where  he 
fixed  his  court  and  principal  refidence.  From  hence  he 
extended  his  conquefts  as  far  as  tiie  river  Somme,  and  took 
poffeflion  of  the  cities  of  Treves  and  Cologne,  Tournay 
and  Amiens.  Pie  died  in  the  year  448,  and  was  fucceeded 
by  Merovaeus.  Authors  are  not  agreed  whether  this 
new'  king  was  the  brqther,  or  fon;  or  any  relation  at  all, 
to  Clodion.  It  feems  probable  indeed,  that  he  was  of  a 
different  family  ;  becaufe  from  him  the  dynafty  of  French 
kings,  fly  led  the  Merovingian  race,-  took  its  name.  He 
was  honoured  and  refpefted  by  his  people,  3nd  died  after 
a  peaceful  reign,  in  458.  Merovasus  was  fucceeded  by 
his  fon  Childeric  ;  who,  being  no  longer  kept  in  aw  e  by 
Aetius,  made  war  on  the  Romans,  and  extended  his  con¬ 
quefts  as  far  as  the  Loire.  He  is  faid  to  have  taken  the 
city  of  Paris  after  a  fiege  of  five  years,  according  to  fome, 
and  of  ten  according  to  others.  The  Roman  power  was 
now  totally  dellroyed  in  Italy;  and  Clodovaeus,  Clovis, 
or  Louis,  (for  his  name  is  differently  written,)  fucceeded 
Childeric,  and  confiderably  extended  the  French  monar¬ 
chy.  He  polfefted  all  the  country  lying  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Loire:  which,  though  a  very  extenfive 
dominion,  was  confiderably  inferior  to  what  it  is  at  prefent. 

Clovis  though  a  pagan,  allowed  his  fubjects  liberty  of 
coufcience.  Having  married  Cotilda,  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  this  princefs,  who  was  a  devout 
Chriftian,  ufed  all  her  influence  to  convert  him  to  her  re¬ 
ligion.  For  fome  time  he  continued  to  waver;  but  the 
following  circumftance  determined  him  to  embrace  Chrift- 
ianity  :  the  Alemanni  had  f  pread  themfelves  in  Gaul  over 
the  modern  provinces  of  Lorrain  and  ASlace,  and  their 
invaflon  of  the  kingdom  of  Cologne  fummoned  Clovis  to 
the  defence  of  his  kinfman  ana  ally.  In  the  plains  of 
Tolbiac,  twenty-four  miles  from  the  city  of  Cologne,  the 
two  armies  encountered  each  other.  In  the  firft  onfet 
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the  Franks  gave  way,  and  the  fliouts  of  the  Al'emmni 
proclaimed  their  hopes  of  victory.  At  this  inflant,  Clo¬ 
vis,  with  uplifted  hands,  loudly  invoked  (he  god  of  Clo¬ 
tilda  and  the  Chrrftians.  Heaven  heard  his  prayer;  the 
Franks  returned  to  the  chuge,  and  their  tranlient  dif- 
grace  was  eft  iced  by  a  decifive  victory.  This  conti  ibufed 
to  confirm.Clovis  in  the  Chriftian  religion;  and  he  now 
declared  himfelf  fully  fatisfied  of  (he  truth  of  the  catho¬ 
lic  faith.  Political  reafons  might  fufpend  for. a  time  his 
public  avowal:  but  in  the  fixteenth  year  of  his  reign,. 
A.  D.  ^.96,  th.e  ceremony  o)  his  baptifm  was  performed 
in  the  cathedral  of  Rheims;  and  on  the  fame  day  three 
thoufand  of  his  fubjedfs  imitated  the  example  of  their 
fovereign. 

The  conquefts  of  Clovis  were  now  gradually  extended 
on  every  fide;  and  even  his  convention  contributed  to 
promote  his  ambition.  The  independent  cities  of  Gaul 
were  influenced  by  their  prekites  to  acknowledge  the  ju- 
rifdidlion  of  a  chriftian  king;  the  Armoiican  provinces, 
(a  name  which  comprehended  the  maritime  country  of 
Gaul,  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,)  abandoned  by 
the  Romans,  had  united  for  their  defence,  and  under  the 
form  of  a  free  government  had  endeavoured  to  repel  the 
northern  pirates.  Though  the  unftable  foundation  of 
their  republic  had  been  repeatedly  fti.aken,  yet  they 
guarded  with  vigilance  their  domeftic  freedom,  and  ftill 
aborted  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  name.  The  valour 
they  had  difplayed  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  Clovis,  ex¬ 
cited  the  efteem  of  that  martial  prince,  and  brought  about 
an  honourable  union  ;  they  accepted,  in  497,  the  gene¬ 
rous  capitulation ‘of  the  catholic  hero,  and  the  power  and 
ftrength  of  the  fon  of  Childeric  were  now  increafed  to  a 
formidable  height  by  thefe  voluntary  accetfions  ;  but  the 
reduction  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Gaul  was  yet  to 
be  the  gradual  operation  of  war  and  of  negociation. 

The  kingdom  of  the'Burgundians  at  that  time  extended 
from  the  foreft  of  Vofges  to  the  Alps,  and  to  the  fea  of 
Marfeilles.  Gondebaud,  the  uncle  of  Clotilda,  held  the 
feeptre;  and  to  fecure  his  throne  from  domeftic  conten¬ 
tion,  had  facrificed  the  lives  of  two  of  his  brothers,  one 
of  whom  was  the  father  of  Clotilda;  a  third  brother,  Go- 
degtTil,  had  been  fpared  by  bis  policy,  and  was  fuffered 
to  pofiefs  the  dependent  principality  of  Geneva.  The 
faith  of  Gondebaud  was  alfo  ftained  with  Arianifm,  but 
his  fubjefts  were  ftrongly  inclined  to  the  orthodox  reli¬ 
gion  ;  this  confpired  the  more  to  influence  Godegefil  and 
Clovis  to  revenge  the  murder  of  the  father  of  Clotilda. 

In  a  battle  fought  between  Langres  and  Dijon,  A.  D. 
500,  Gondebaud,  deferted  by  Godegefil,  was  forced  to 
yield  to  the  irrefiftible  valour  of  the  Franks;  he  aban¬ 
doned  to  Clovis  the  important  cities  of  .Lyons  and  Vienne, 
and  fled  with  precipitation  to  Avignon  :  the  impetuous 
ardour  of  the  victor  was  checked  by  the  fiege  of  that  city  ; 
the  vigour  and  refolution  of  Gondebaud  induced  Clovis 
to  liften  to  terms  of  accommodation;  an  annual  tribute 
was  ftipulated  ;  a  confiderable  fum  of  money  was  imme¬ 
diately  advanced;  and  Godegefil  was  confirmed  in  the 
poffeflion  of  Vienne,  and  fe-veral  other  places  which  he 
had  occupied  during  the  com  fe  of  the  war. 

The  army  of  Clovis  had  fcarcely  retired  from  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  Gondebaud,  before  he  prepared  to  avenge 
the  treafon  of  his  brother.  Fie  affembled .with  diligence 
an  army  at  Lyons,  and  advanced  with  rapidity  towards 
Vienne,  where  Godegefil  remained  in  perfon.  The  fe- 
cret  paffage  of  an  aquedadf  was  revealed  to  Gondebaud 
by  a  perfidious  citizen;  in  the  dent  hour  of  night  a 
ciiofen  band  entered  the  fubterranecus  channel  ;'  they 
inftantly  feized  the  mott  important  poffs  ;  the  gates  were 
throw  n  open  to  their  companions  ;  thofe  who  efcaped  tire 
fword  were  fent  prifoners  to  the  king  of  the  Vifigoths; 
and  by  the  murder  of  Godegefil,  the  king  c'f  Burgundy  a 
third  time,  in  the  fame  city,  ftained  his  hands  with  fra¬ 
ternal  blood.  The  capture  of  Vienne  was  followed  by 
the  fubmifiion  of  the  other  cities  which  had  been  occu¬ 
pied  by  Godegefil  ;  the  inhabitants  again  acknowledged 
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the  authority  of  Gondebaud  ;  who  now  declared  to  Clo¬ 
vis  that  he  nuift  no  longer  expect  the  tribute  he  had 
prefumed  to  extort.  Although  the  pride  of  Clovis 
nuift  have  been  fenfibly  wounded  by  this  declaration, 
though  he  could  not  be  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  his  fub- 
jeCfs  and  the  death  of  his  ally,  yet  he  diffembled  the  in- 
fult,  releafed  the  tribute,  arid  accepted  the  alliance  and 
military  fcrvice  of  the  king  of  Burgundy. 

The  next  expedition  of  Clovis  was  againft  th.e  Vifi- 
goths,  w  ho  pofteded  confiderable  territories  on  both  fides 
of -the  Pyrenean  mountains.  .  His  motives  were  exprelTed 
in  the  following  fpeech  to  his  nobili  y  affembled  in  the 
city  of  Paris,  the  capital  of  his  dominions:  “  It  is  with 
concern,  laid  he,  that  I  fuffer  the  Arians  to  pollefs  tlie 
moft  fertile  part  of  Gaul  ;  let  us,  with  the  aid  of  God,  , 
march  a  gain  if  them  ;  and,  having  conquered  them,  annex 
their  kingdom  to  o;n r  own.”  The  nobility  gave  their  af- 
feiit,  and  Clovis  marched  againft  a  prince  for  whom  he 
had  but  juft  before  profeffed  tlve  greateft  regard,  vowing 
to  erect  a  church  in  honour  of  the  holy  apoftles,  if  he  fuc- 
ceeded  in  his  enterprife.  Alaric  th.e  king  of  the  Vifi- 
goths  was  a  young  man  deftitute  of  military  experience  ; 
though  perfonally  brave.  He  did  not  therefore  hefitate 
at  engaging  his  antagonist ;  bur,  unable  to  contend  with 
the  veteran  troops  of  Clovis,  his  army  was  utterly  de¬ 
feated  on  the  banks  of  the  Clain,  ten  miles  fouthof  Poic- 
tiers,  in  the  year  507.  Alaric,  perceiving  the  ruin  of  his 
troops,  ruflied  againft  Clovis  in  perfon,  by  whom  he  was 
killed.  After  this  victory  the  province  of  Aquitain  fnb- 
mitted,  and  Clovis  eftablifhed  his  winter-quarters  at 
Bourdeaux.  Thou’oufe  furrendered  in  the  enfuing 
fpt'ing  ;  and  the  royal  treafures  of  the  Viligoths  were 
conveyed  to  Paris.  Angouleme  was  next  reduced,  and 
the  city  of. Arles  inverted.  But  th.e  victorious  career  of 
Clovis  was  now  checked  by  Theodoric  king  of  the  Oftro- 
goths,  wlto  had  overturned  the  empire  of  Odoacer  in 
Italy.  He  had  married  Abol fleda  the  lifter  of  Clovis,  but 
had  alfo  given  his  own  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  king 
of  the  Vifigoths,  and  had  therefore  endeavoured  to  pre¬ 
fer  ve  a  good  underftanding  between  the  two  lovereigns. 
Finding  this  impoffible,  and  that  no  bounds  could  be  fet 
to  the  afpiring  ambition  of  Clovis,  he  fent  a  powerful 
army  againft  him  ;  by  which  the  French  monarch  was  de¬ 
feated  with  the  lofs  of  thirty  thoufand  men.  Clovis  was 
now  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Arles  with  precipitation; 
yet  the  Franks  retained  the  greateft  part  of  their  con- 
quefts,  and  the  province  of  Aquitain  was  indiffolubly 
annexed  to  the  French  empire. 

In  509,  Clovis  received  the  title  of  a  Roman  conful ; 
by  which  means  the  people  of  Rome  were  infenfibly  led 
to  pay  a  peculiar  regard  to  the  French  monarchs.  He 
was  folemnly  inverted  with  (his  new  dignity  in  the  church 
of  St.  Martin  in  the  city  of  Tours;  atrer  which  he  enter¬ 
ed  the  cathedral  cloihed  in  a  purple  tunic  and  mantle, 
the  badges  of  his  office  After  this,  Clovis  proceeded 
to  augment  his  power  by  the  murder  of  all  his  kinfmen 
who  were  princes  of  the  Merovingian  race.  Among  thofe 
who  pe'rifhed  were  Sigebert  king  of  Cologne,  with  his 
fon  Clpderic  ;  Cararic,  another  prince  vvhofe  dominions 
have  not  been  accurately  pointed  out  by  hiftorians  ;  Ra- 
nacaire,  who  governed  the  diccefe  of  Cambray  ;  and 
Renomer,  king  of  the  territory  of  Maine.  All  thefe 
murders,  however,  were  expiated,  according  to  the  views 
of  the  clergy  of  thole  times,  by  great  liberality  to  the 
church. 

Clovis  died  in  51 1 ,  after  having  reformed  and  publ ilhed 
the  Salic  laws:  a  few  lines  of  which,  debarring  women 
from  inheriting  any  part  of  the  Salic  lands,  have  been  ex¬ 
tended  fo  far  as  to  deprive  the  females  of  the  royal  family 
of  France  of  their  right  of  fuccefiion  to  the  throne  of  that 
empire-.  The  Salic  law  was  not  originally  intended  to 
cut  oft' the  fucceftion  of  the. female  line,  but  was  a  fu b Se¬ 
quent  violation  of  it,  and  contrary  both  to  its  letter  and 
1  pi  fit.  It  referred,  in  the  ftrft  initance,  to  the  Salic  lands 
only;  that  is,  to  the  lands  he.d  according  to  the  cuftom 


of  the  Saliansj  a  particular  nation  of  Franks,  whofe  im¬ 
portant  fervices  Clovis  had  remunerated  by  a  grant  of 
large  trndts  of  territory.  He  was  defirous  that  thefe  pof- 
feflions  ftiould  be  held  in  perpetuity  by  the  male  offspring 
of  the  foldiery,  whole  heroifm  had  gained  him  fo  many 
victories,  to  the  end  that  the  fon  ftiould,  by  keeping  in 
view  the  honourable  inheritance  which  had  fallen  to  him, 
rival  tire  father  in  great  and  noble  exploits.  Herein  we 
trace  the  very  ftrft  feature  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  which 
was  afterwards  enlarged  by  Charles  Martel,  whofe  j-urif- 
prudence  regulated  the  mutual  obligations  of  the  lord  of 
t lie  fee,  and  his  feudatory. 

Clovis  was  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  afterwards  Genevieve,  in  the  city  of  Paris.  His 
dominions  were  divided  among  his  four  fons.  Thieri,  or 
Theodoric,  the  eideft,  had  the  eaftern  part  of  the  em¬ 
pire  ;  and,  from  his  making  the  city  of  Metz  his  capital, 
l'.e  is  often  called  king  of  'Metz.  Clodomir,  the  eideft  fon 
by  Clotilda,  had  the  kingdom  of  Orleans ;  Childebert,. 
and  Clotaire,  who  were  both  infants,  had  the  kingdoms 
of  Paris  and  Soiffons,  under  the  tutelage  of  their  mother- 
The  prudence  of  Clotilda  kept  matters  quiet  in  all  the 
parts  of  the  empire  for  eight  years;  'but,  about  the  year 
520,  a  numerous  fleet  of  Danes  arrived  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Meufe  ;  and  their  king  Chochiliac,  having  landed  his 
forces,  began  to  deftroy  the  country  with  fire  and  fword. 
Againft  him  Thieri  fent  his  fon  Theodobert,  who  defeated 
the  Danifii  army  and  navy,  killed  their  king,  and  forced 
the  reft  to  retire  with  precipitation. 

In  522,  Hermanfroi  king  of  Thuringia,  having  deftroy- 
ed  one  of  his  brethren  named  Berthaire,  and  feized  on  his 
dominions,  applied  to  Thieri  forafliftance  againft  his  other 
brother  Balderic,  whom  he  intended  to  treat  in  the  fame 
manner.  In  this  infamous  enterprife  Thieri  embarked, 
on  condition  that  he  ftiould  pollefs  one  half  of  Balderic’s 
dominions  ;  but  after  the  unhappy  prince  was  killed, 
Hermanfroi  feized  all  his  dominions.  Thieri  had  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  revenging  himfelf  till  the  year  531  ;  when 
perceiving  the  power  of  the  Oftrogoths,  whom  he  much 
dreaded,  to  be  conliderably  leflened  by  the  death  of  Theo- 
doric,  lie  engaged  his  brother  Clotaire  to  aftift  him;  and 
they  entered  Thuringia  with  two  powerful  armies.  They 
joined  their  forces  as  foon  as  they  had  palled  the  Rhine, 
and  were  quickly  after  reinforced  by  a  confiderable  body 
of  troops  under  the  command  of  Tiieodobert.  The  allies 
attacked  the  army  of  Hermanfroi,  which  was  advantage- 
011  fly  polled  ;  and,  having  totally  defeated  it,  he  was  forced 
to  fly  in  difguife.  .Soon  after  this  the  capital  was  taken, 
and  Hermanfroi  being  invited  to  a  conference,  was  trea- 
cheroufly  murdered;  after  which  his  extenlive  dominions, 
became  feudatory  tci  Thieri. 

In  the  mean  time,  Clotilda  had  inftigated  her  children 
to  make  war  on  the  Burgundians,  to  revenge  the  death  of 
her  father  Chi  1  peric,  whom  Gondebaud  king  of  Burgundy 
had  caufed  to  be  murdered.  Gondebaud  was  now  dead, 
and  had  left  his  dominions  to  his  fons  Sigifmund  and  Go¬ 
demar.  Sigifmund’s  forces  were  foon  defeated  ;  and  he 
himfelf  delivered  up  by  his  own  fubjedts  to  Clodomir, 
who  caufed  him  to  be  thrown  into  a  pit,  where  he  perilhed 
iniferably.  By  his  death  Godemar  became  foie  mafter  of 
Burgundy.  Clodomir  marched  againft  him,  and  defeated 
him ;  but,  purfuing  his  vidlory  too  eagerly,  was  fur- 
rounded  by  his  enemies  and  (lain.  After  the  reduction 
of  Thuringia,  however,  Childebert  and  Clotaire  entered 
th.e  kingdom  of  Burgundy  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  and  in  534.  completed  the  conqueft  of  it ;  in  which, 
according  to  lome,  Godemar  was  killed;  according  to 
others,  he  retired  into  Spain,  and  from  thence  into  Africa. 

In  360,  Clotaire  became  foie  monarch  of  France.  He 
had  murdered  the  fons  of  Clodomir,  who  was  killed  in 
Burgundy  ;  and  Thieri  and  his  children  were  dead,  as  was 
alio  Childebert;  fo  that  Clotaire  became  foie  jieir  to  all 
the  dominions  of  Clovis.  He  had  five  fons  ;  and  t lie  eideft 
oi  them,  named  Chramnes,  had  rebelled  againft  his  father 
in  Auvergne.  As  Ion  as  Childebert  lived,  he  fupported 
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{be  young  prince  5  but  on  his  death,  Chramnes  was  obliged 
to  implore  his  father’s  clemency.  He  was  at  this  time 
pardoned;  but  he  foon  engaged  the  count  of  Bretagne  to. 
aflid  him  in  a  fredi  rebellion.  The  Bretons,  however, 
were  defeated,  and  Chramnes  was  taken  prifoner ;  and 
with  his  whole  family  was  thrall  into  a  thatched  cottage 
near  the  field  of  battle,  which  the  king  commanded  to  be 
fet  on  fire,  and  all  that  were  in  it  perifiied  in  the  flames. 

Clotaire  did  not  long  furvive  this  cruel  death  of 
Chramnes,  but  died  in  562;  and  the  French  empire  was 
divided  among  his  four  remaining  fons.  Caribert,  the 
elded,  had  the  kingdom  of  Paris  ;  Gontran,  the  fecond, 
poifelled  Orleans ;  Sigebert  took  upon  him  the  fovereignty 
of  Metz,  or  kingdom  of  Audrafia  ;  and  Chilperic  reigned 
over  Soidbns.  Provence  and  Aquitain  were  pofTeded  by 
all  of  them  in  common.  The  death  of  Caribert,  how¬ 
ever,  foon  kindled  the  flames  of  difcord  among  the  Me¬ 
rovingian  princes;  and  a  temporary  com  promife,  which 
divided  the  city  of  Paris  into  three  parts,  and  confined 
each  prince  to  his  feparate  didrift,,  was  not  likely  to  ex- 
tinguilb  the  glowing  embers.  It  were  needlefs  to  appal 
or  difgud  the  reader  with  the  cruel  feries  of  fraternal  dif¬ 
cord  and  hatred  which  difgraced  Brunehaut,  the  wife  of 
Sigebert,  and  Fredegonde,  fird  the  concubine  and  after¬ 
wards  the  confort  of  Chilperic.  During  feveral  fuccedive 
years  of  open  violence  and  fecret  intrigue,  the  fword  and 
the  dagger  alternately  interrupted  the  tranquillity  of  the 
fubjeft,  and  adailed  the  life  of  the  fovereign.  Sigebert 
was  adaffiriated  at  the  indig;ation  of  Chilperic  ;  and  that 
prince  himfelf  was  afterwards  doomed  to  experience  the 
fame  perfidy  which  he  had  praftifed  againd  his  brother. 
His  fon,  Clotaire  the  Second,  then  only  four  months 
old,  was  protefted  in  the  podeflion  of  Soidbns  by  his  uncle 
Gontran  king  of  Burgundy,  againd  Childebert,  the  fon 
and  fuccedbr  of  Sigebert  of  Audrafia.  The  death  of 
Gontran  devolved  his  dominions  on  the  Audrafian  mo¬ 
narch,  who  in  vain  renewed  his  attempts  on  the  youthful 
king  of  Soidbns  ;  and  expiring  foon  after,  left  his  king¬ 
dom  and  his  two  infant  fons  the  victims  of  their  own  am¬ 
bition,  and  of  the  artifices  of  the  very  prince  whom  he 
himfelf  had  endeavoured  to  opprefs. 

The  different  provinces  of  Gaul  again  obeyed  the  au¬ 
thority  of  a  fingle  mader,  and  the  foie  power  which  had 
been  pofleded  by  Clotaire  the  Fird  was,  in  613,  revived 
in  his  grandfon,  Clotaire  the  Second  ;  who  during  fifteen 
years  held  the  reigns  of  government  with  a  deady  hand, 
and  chadded,  in  a  fignal  viftory,.  the  infolence  of  the 
Saxons.  On  his  death,  in  628,  his  elded  fon,  Dagobert, 
who  had  already  received  from  his  father  the  crown  of 
Audrafia,  fucceeded  to  the  kingdoms  of  Neudria,  (which 
comprifed  the  country  between  the  Meufe  and  the  Loire,) 
and  Burgundy.  To  his  younger  brother,  Caribert,  he 
afiigned  a  part  of  Aquitain,  with  the  city  of  Touloufe. 
The  deceafe  of  Caribert,  who  enjoyed  his  tranfient  fove¬ 
reignty  but  three  years,  was  followed  in  a  few  days  by 
that  of  his  fon  Chilperic,'  who  was  fuppofed  to  fall  a 
viftim  to  the  ambition  of  his  uncle;  and  Aquitain  was 
again  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  to  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  Dagobert.  An  unfuccefsful  war  with  the  Scla- 
vonians  induced  this  monarch  to  refign  the  fceptre  of 
Audrafia  to  hjs  elded  fon,  Sigebert;  and  the  death  of  the 
former,  in  628,  after  a  reign  of  ten  years,  confirmed  Sige¬ 
bert  in  the  podeflion  of  Audrafia,  together  with  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Neudria  and  Burgundy. 

From  this  period,  the  ludre  of  the  Merovingian  princes 
is  overdiadowed  by  the  power  of  their  officers  or  minif- 
ters,  called  1 nayors  of  the  palace.  In  Audrafia,  the  names 
of  Sigebert,  Dagobert,  Childebert,  and  Child-eric,  fuc. 
c«fitvely,  but  obfcurely,  mark  the  adminidrations  of  Pe¬ 
pin  and  his  fon  Grimoa’de.  In  Neudria  and  Burgundy, 
Clovis  the  Second,  and  Clotaire  the  Third,  were  humbled 
by  the  authority  of  Archambaud  and  Ebroin.  After  a 
difcordant  era  of  internal  revolutions,  Audrafia  was  re¬ 
united  to  Neudria  and  Burgundy,  in  673,  under  the  con- 
troul  of  Thieri,  fon  of  Clotaire  the  Third  3  but  the  go- 
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vernment  was  eotnifled  to  Ebroin-,  mayor  of  the  palace, 
whofe  boitndlefs  ambition  and  tyranny  provoked  the  re¬ 
volt  of  the  nobility  of  Audrafia.  Thefe  elefted  as  t-heic 
independent  dukes  Martin  and  Pepin,  who  were  united 
by  the  ties  of  blood.  The  forces  of  the  confederates 
were  defeated  by  Ebroin;  and  Martin,  who  had  furrer- 
dered  the  city  of  Laon  on  a  promife  of  fafetv,  was  he-, 
headed  by  the  perfidious  mayor.  But  Pepin  had  employed 
eacli  moment  of  the  fiege  in  recruiting  his  (hattered  forces  ; 
and  the  afladination  of  Ebroin,  by  tfte  hand  of  a  private 
enemy,  in  688,  delivered  him  from  an  aftive  and  implaca¬ 
ble  rival,  and  opened  the  road  of  fucceilion  to  the  Carlo- 
vingian  princes. 

The  arms  of  Pepin,,  furnamed  d'Heriflal ,  from  his  palace 
on  the  Meufe,  foon  after  the  death  of  Ebroin,  in  690, 
penetrated  into  the  Vermandois,  and  defeated  the  royal 
army  commanded  by  Bertaire,  and  Thieri  himfelf:  this 
viftory  at  once  rendered  Pepin  mader  of  the  capital,  tire 
finances,  and  the  perfon  of  the  king.  While  he  engrofied 
the  public  authority,  he  affefted  to  treat  the  captive 
prince  with  every  mark  of  external  refpeft  :  and  the  fe¬ 
cret  fchemes  of  ufurpation  were  concealed  beneath  the 
veil  of  apparent  humility.  During  tfie  nominal  reigns  of 
Thieri,  Clovis  the  Third,  Childebert,  and  Dagobert,  he 
maintained  his  power  undtaken  and  undiminilhed  ;  and 
his  repeated  triumphs  over  the  Frifons,  the  Alemanni, 
and  the  Bavarians,  confirmed  his  influence  and  extended 
his  reputation.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  embit¬ 
tered  by  the  lofs  of  his  fon  Grimoalde,  who  fell  a  vic¬ 
tim  to  the  envy  of  the  nobility;  but  his  death  was  fe  J 
verely  revenged  by  Pepin,  who,  in  714,  terminated  with 
his  lad  breath  a  prosperous  adminidration  of  twenty- 
fix  years,  having  previoully  appointed  his  grandfon 
Theudoalde,  then  only  fix  years  old,  to  he  mayor  of  the 
palace. 

The  infant  years  of  Theudoalde  were  greatly  oppreded 
by  the  jealoufy  of  his  fovereign  Dagobert,  and  the  defeat 
of  his  adherents  was  foon  followed  by  his  death:  but  the 
tottering  houfe  of  Pepin  was  propped  by  the  fplendid 
talents  of  his  illegitimate  fon  Charles,  who,  amidd  the 
alternate  viciditudes  of  fortune,  difplayed  a  magnanimity 
of  mind  worthy  of  his  father.  Burding  from  the  bands 
of  enthrallment,  he  was  received  with  open  arms  by  the 
Audrafians,  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  duke,  and  entruded 
with  the  abfolute  command  of  their  forces  ;  though  eit- 
compafled  with  difficulties,  his  genius  role  fuperior  to  his 
fituation.  The  death  of  Dagobert,  in  7x6,  relieved  him 
from  an  antagonid,  who  difplayed  a  degree  of  fpirit  un¬ 
common  in  the  degenerated  Merovingian  race  ;  and  the 
eleftion  of  Chi-lperic  from  the  cloider,  prefented  a  com¬ 
petitor  whofe  virtues  were  unequal  to  pierce  through  the 
mids  of  a  monkidi  education.  In  his  retreat  through  the 
fored  of  Arden,  the  camp  of  the  incautious  monarch  was 
furprifed  by  the  vigilant  Charles  ;  and  in  a  more  confidera- 
ble  aftion  between  Arras  and  Cambray,  March  19,  717, 
the  royal  forces  fled  before  the  victorious  Audrafians. 

The  didrefs  of  Chilperic  prompted  him  to  negociate  an 
alliance  with  Eudes  duke  of  Aquitain,  who  during  thefe 
troubles  had  occupied  all  the  Franks  formerly  poiletTed 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  Loire;  the  friend  (hip  of  Eudes 
was  purchafed  by  the  folemn  ceffion  of  the  country  lie 
had  feized,  To  encounter  with  equal  arms  iris  adver- 
faries,  Charles,  in  imitation  of  the  policy  of  his  Father 
Pepin,  raifed  to  the  throne  in  Clotaire  a  new  phantom  of 
royalty;  and  advancing  rapidly  to  Soidbns,  furprifed  by 
his  unexpefted  appearance  the  confederate  princes.  The 
hod  of  Chilperic  and  Eudes  gradually  didolved  before 
the  prefence  of  the  hero  ;  and  the  duke  ot  Aquitain,  hope- 
lefs  of  fuccefs,  accepted  from  Charles  the  lame  terms  as 
he  had  dipulated  with  Chilperic,  and  delivered  the  Me¬ 
rovingian  king  into  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Audraha. 
The  unhappy  Chilperic  received  fome  alleviation  from 
the  refpeCtful  treatment  he  experienced.  On  the  de:rth 
of  Clotaire,  Charles  caufed  him  to-be  acknowledged  king 
of  Audrafia,  and  fovereign  ojf  all  the  dominions  of  the 
1  Franks | 
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Franks  ;  but  from  this  moment,  (lie  adminiftration  was 
abfo'utely  veiled  in  the  mayors-  of  the  palace;  and  the 
obfcure  names  of  fucce'fli-ve  Merovingian  princes,  whole 
treble  characters  are  defcribed  by  the  epithet  faineants, 
lazy,  have  almoft  eluded  the  refeatches  of  the  hiftorian. 

One  competitor  ttill  rejected  the  authority,  and  oppofed 
the  arms  of  Charles;  and  Rainfroy,  who  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Dagobert  the  mayor  of  the  palace,  obtained 
from  his  vigorous  defence  an  advantageous  treaty  with 
the  peaceable  enjoftanent  of  the  country  of  Anjou.  The 
indefatigable  efforts  of  Charles  had  no  foOner  triumphed 
over  domettic  foes  than. he  prepared  to  encounter  the  fo¬ 
reign  enemies  of  the  ttate.  His  life  was  fuccefsfully  and 
incelFantly  exercifed  in  the  cabinet  and  the  field  ;  the 
Suevians  and  Fiifons  were  vanquilhed  ;  the  haughty  fpi- 
l'it  of  the  Alemanni  was  broken  by  reiterated  victories; 
twice  Ire  baffled  the  perfidious  enterprifes  of  Elides,  and 
by  the  invalionof  Aquitain,  in  731,  taught  him  in  future 
to  obferve  the  faith  lie  had  pledged.  The  dittrels  of 
that  prince  foon  fumrr.oned  Charles  to  his  relief;  and  the 
duke  of  i he  Franks,  in  the  defence  of  the  Chriftian  faith, 
prepared  to  ereCt  a  noble  monument  to  his  own  glory. 
In  the  rapid  growth  of  little  more  than  a  century,  the 
religion  of  Mahomet  had  over-fhadowed  the  provinces  of 
the  eaft  ;  the  victorious  Saracens  had  penetrated  into  Eu¬ 
rope,  occupied  Spain,  patted  the  Pyrenees,  and  appeared 
under  the  walls  of  Thouloufe.  Near  that  city,  in  an  ob- 
ttinate  engagement  with  Eudes,  the  lieutenant  of  the  ca¬ 
liph  loft  his  life  and  army  :  but  the  faithful  were  not  dif- 
mayed  by  adverlity  ;  the  barrier  of  the  Pyrenees  was  once 
more  burft;  the  foufh  of  France  fubmitted  to  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  Arabia;  and  Eudes,  defeated  by  Abderame,  the 
leader  of  the  Saracens,  was  reduced  to  fo licit  the  protec- - 
tion  and  afiifiance  of  the  duke  of  the  Franks.  The  forces 
of  the  confederates  were  commanded  by  Charles  and 
Eudes,  between  Tours  and  Poitiers.  During  fix  days  of 
defultory  combat,  tiie  archers  and  horfemen  of  the  eaft 
maintained  their  wonted  fuperiority  ;  but  on  the  feventh, 
the  hoft  of  the  Saracens  was  oppreffed  by  the  robuft  ftature 
and  nervous  courage  of  the  warriors  of  the  weft.  On  that 
memorable  occafion,  A.  D.  732,  the  weighty  ftrokes  of 
Charles  firft  acquired  him  the  furname  of  Martel,  the 
Hammer;  the  bloody  field  was  ftrewed  with  Abderame 
himfelf ;  and,  if  we  credit  the  monkilh  writers,  three 
hundred  and  feventy-five  thoufand  Mahometans.  But 
though  this  number  is,  doubtlefs,  exaggerated,  the  vic¬ 
tory  was  complete;  the  chiefs  of  the  Saracens,  amidft  the 
terror  of  the  night,  provided  each  for  his  feparate  lafety; 
and  Aquitain  was  recovered  by  the  arms  of  Eudes. 

A  fecond  irruption  of  the  Saracens  into  Provence  foon 
revived  the  laurels  of  the  invincible  Martel,  who,  in  a 
decifive  battle,  htimbied  the  Frifons,  and  flew  their  duke 
with  his  own  hand.  On  the  death  of  Eudes,  Charles 
granted  Aquitain  to  Hunalde,  the  fon  of  that  prince,  re- 
lerving  to  himfelf  the  claim  of  homage  without  mention¬ 
ing  Thieri,  who  had  fucceeded  to  Chilperic  as  titular  mo¬ 
narch,  and  who  expired  foon  after.  The  ambitious  mayor 
of  the  palace  no  longer  deigned  to  conceal  his  authority 
beneath  the  function  of  the  Merovingian  name,  and  with¬ 
out  appointing  any  fucceftor  to  Thieri,  rilled  the  empire 
of  France  with  abfolute  power.  His  weighty  mediation 
with  the  Lombards  engaged  the  gratitude  of  pope  Gre¬ 
gory  the  Third  ;  and  the  Roman  pontiff'  fent  him  the 
keys  of  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  offered  to  fhake  off  his  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  emperor,  and  to  proclaim  Charles  con- 
lul  of  Rome;  but  while  the  duke  of  the  Franks  favour¬ 
ably  regarded  and  encouraged  this  negociation,  the  per- 
fons  mod  interefted  in  it,  pope  Gregory  the  Third,  Leo 
the  Third  emperor  of  the  eaft,  and  Charles  Martel  him¬ 
felf,  within  a  few  fucceffive  months,  expired.  On  the 
twenty-fecond  of  October,  741,  after  an  uninterrupted 
career  of  profperity,  during  an  adminiftration  of  twenty- 
two  years  from  the  battle  of  Cambray,  Charles  Martel 
breathed  his  laft,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age. 

In  an  affembly  of  the  nobles,  a  fliort  time  previous  to 
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his  death,  Charles  aftigned  to  his  eldeft  fon,  Carloman,, 
Auftrafia  ;  and  to  his  fecond  fon,  Pepin,  furnamed  the- 
Short,  Neuftria  and  Burgundy  ;  to  a  third  fon,  the  ilfue  of 
a  fecond  marriage,  he  only  allotted  fome  lands  in  France  3 
wherefore  the  refentment  of  Grippon  foon  difturbed  the 
tranquillity  of  his  brothers.  With  the  aid  of  his  mother 
Sonnechilde  he  occupied  the  city  of  Laon,  and  furrendered 
not  till  he  had  endured  aclofeand  vigorous  fiege.  Sonne¬ 
childe  was  by  the  vicLors  difmiffed  to  a  convent  ;  and 
Grippon  was  confined  in  a  caftle  in  the  foreft  of  Arden. 
The  prejudice  which  might  have  attended  the  divifion 
of  the  empire,  was  averted  by  the  entire  harmony  which 
prevailed  between  Carloman  and  Pepin.  To  reftrain  the 
turbulent  difpofition  of  the  nobles,  Pepin,  in  742,  re- 
flored  Childeric,  the  fon  of  Thieri,’  to  the  regal  title  ; 
but  Carloman,  though  he  affented  to  the  propriety  of 
this  meafure  in  Neuftria  and  Burgundy,  ruled  Auftrafia,. 
which  he  confidered  as  hereditary  in  his  family,  with  in¬ 
dependent  authority  :  the  intrigues  of  their  mother-in- 
law  foon  compelled  the  two  brothers  to  vindicate  their 
different  titles  by  arms:  that  enterprifmg  woman  had  ne- 
gociated  a  marriage  between  Hiltrude,  the  filter  of  Carlo- 
man  and  Pepin,  and  Odilon  the  duke  of  Bavaria.  The 
Bavarian,  inftigated  by  Sonnechilde,  and  alarmed  at  the 
growing  power  of  the  fons  of  Martel,  formed  a  confede¬ 
racy  with  Theodebald  duke  of  the  Alemanni,  and  Theo- 
doric  duke  of  the  Saxons  ;  a  formidable  army  was  alfem- 
bled,  and  the  allies,  to  cover  their  country  and  protetl 
their  camp,  cautiouffy  polled  themfelves  with  the  river 
Lech  in  their  front.  Carloman  and  Pepin  were  not  igno¬ 
rant  of  their  danger,  nor  unacquainted  with  the  deligns 
of  tiie  confederates  at  the  head  of  the  Franks  they  ad- 
vanced  towards  tl>e  enemy,  paffed  the  river  at  different 
fords  in  the  filent  hour  of  night,  and  at  the  fame  moment 
attacked  the  camp  of  the  allies,  A.  D.  743.  During  five 
hours  the  action  was  maintained  with  perlevering  valour; 
but  at  length  the  entrenchments  were  forced  on  every 
fide  ;  the  dominions  of  the  Bavarians  and  Saxons  were 
delivered  up  to  the  plunder  of  the  victorious  foldiers  3 
and  the  dukes  gladly  embraced  the  offer  of  pardon,  on 
the  renewal  of  their  homage,  and  a  folemn  promife  of 
future  fidelity. 

During  the  abfence  of  the  two  brothers,  Hunalde  duke 
of  Aquitain,  in  confequence  of  his  engagements  with  Odi¬ 
lon,  paffed  the  Loire,  ravaged  the  open  country,  and  con- 
fumed  with  fire  the  town  and  magnificent  cathedral  of 
Chartres.  On  the  approach  of  the  Franks,  however,  he 
haftily  retreated;  and  in  the  enfuing  year  the  infult  was 
avenged  by  Pepin,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army. 
Aquitain  was  doomed  to  expiate  by  the  calamities  of  war 
the  crime  of  her  fovereign  ;  and  Hunalde,  tormented  with 
the  pangs  of  difappointed  ambition,  religned  his  domi¬ 
nions  to  his  fon,  and  retired  to  a  convent.  Far  different 
were  the  motives  which  influenced  Carloman  to  embrace 
a  life  of  religious  folitude  ;  even  in  the  moments  of  tri¬ 
umph,  in  the  midft  of  fucceffive  victories,  he  conceived 
the  defign  of  fecluding  himfelf  from  the  follies  and  vices 
of  the  world,  in  the  filent  gloom  of  a  cloifter.  In  vain 
did  Pepin,  at  lealt  with  the  appearance  of  fincerity,  labour 
to  diffuade  him  from  a  ftep  fo  grateful  to  his  own  ambi¬ 
tion  :  firm  in  his  refolution,  after  humbling  the  rebellious 
nations  of  Germany,  in  746,  Carloman  alliimed  the  mo¬ 
nadic  habit,  and  fixed  his  final  refidence  in  a  BenediCtine 
abbey  on  Mount  Caffin. 

The  undivided  adminiftration  of  the  empire  of  France 
was,  by  the  abdication  of  Carloman,  vefted  in  the  hands 
of  Pepin  ;  and  we  are  pleafed  to  difeover  in  the  treatment 
of  his  younger  brother,  a  proof  of  the  regret  with  which 
he  acquiefced  in  the  feceflion  of  his  elder.  Grippon  was 
immediately  releafed  from  his  tedious  confinement,  en- 
tru fled  with  the  jurifdiCtion  of  a  large  domain,  and  the 
expenditure  of  a  confiderable  revenue.  Adverlity  might 
have  damped,  but  it  had  not  extinguifhed,  the  latent  flame 
of  ambition  ;  he  once  more  incited  the  duke  of  the  Saxons 
to  fupport  his  claims  by  the  terror  of  a  foreign  invafion. 
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The  arms  of  Pepin  triumphed  again;  the  Saxons  were 
routed  ;  their  duke  Theodoric,  tire  captive  of  the  vidtor, 
was  from  t hat  moment  buried  in  oblivion  ;  and  his  fub- 
jects  purchafed  their  pardon  by  the  facrifice  of  their  reli¬ 
gion,  and  purified  themfelves  in  the  baptifmal  fount  from 
the  crime  of  rebellion. 

The  death  of  Odilon,  duke  of  Bavaria,  devolved  his 
fceptre  on  his  infant  fonTallilon  ;  and  his  widow  Hiltrude 
readily  offered  an  afylum  to  her  half-brother,  the  fugitive 
Gripp-on.  Aftifted  by  a  firong  body  of  malcontent  Franks, 
the  perfidious  fuppliant,  in  748,  feized  his  fitter  and  her 
fon,  and  ufurped  the  dukedom  of  Bavaria.  But  his  tran- 
fient  power  vanifhed  on  the  approach  of  Pepin  :  Taflilon 
was  once  more  reftored  to  his  dominions ;  and  Grippon, 
again  pardoned  by  his  brother,  again  endeavoured  to 
awaken  the  dormant  embers  of  faction  ;  and  efcaping  from 
the  city  of  Mans,  fought  protection  in  the  court  of  the 
duke  of  Aquitain.  Thus  the  enemies  of  Pepin  were 
crufhed  by  his  valour,  as  his  friends  were  multiplied  by 
his  liberality  ;  all  the  powers  of  royalty  had  been  long 
exercifed  by  the  mayors  of  the  palace,  and  the  regal  title 
of  king  was  only  wanting  to  confirm  the  fucceflion  and 
gratify  the  ambition  of  the  defcendants  of  Charles  Martel. 
The  Franks  were  perplexed  between  the  name  and  fub- 
ftance  of  their  government ;  and  the  mayor  and  nobles 
were  bound  by  a  folemn  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  feeble  and 
lingering  Childeric.  Their  common  ambafladors,  in  751, 
addrelfea  pope  Zachary  to  difpel  their  fcruples  and  ab- 
folve  their  promife ;  and  the  Roman  pontiff  pronounced, 
that  it  was  lawful  to  transfer  the  regal  dignity  from  hands 
incapable  of  maintaining  it,  to  thofe  which  had  fo  fuc- 
cefsfully  preferved  it ;  and  that  the  nation  might  unite 
in  the  fame  perfon  the  authority  and  the  title  of  king. 
An  anfwer  fo  agreeable  to  the  wifiies  of  the  FrankS"  was 
received  with  tumultuous  approbation;  the  unfortunate 
Childeric  was  degraded,  fhaved,  and  immured  for  ever 
in  a  monafiery  ;  and  the  final  extinction  of  the  blood  of 
Clovis  in  the  Merovingian  princes,  was  forgotten  in  the 
rifing  glories  of  the  Carlovingian  race.  The  memory  of 
this  firft  dynafty  of  the  French  kings,  is  for  ever  black¬ 
ened  with  the  moft  horrid  fpecies  of  cruelty,  rapine,  and 
murder,  that  can  poflibly  degrade  human  nature,  or  place 
dignified  man  on  a  level  with  brutes.  Even  the  light  of 
the  gofpel,  and  the  mild  doctrines  of  Chriftianity,  had 
but  a  weak  and  tranfient  influence  on  their  favage  minds. 
Implacable  revenge,  and  uncontrouled  ambition,  often 
led  them  to  the  perpetration  of  the  moft  fliocking  maffa- 
cres;  but  which,  to  the  eternal  difgrace  of  the  papal  efta- 
blifhment,  were  readily  commuted  by  large  gifts  to  the 
church,  or  by  the  foundation  of  monafteries,  and  other 
religious  houfes.  Thus  vice  of  the  moft  deliberate  kind 
was  encouraged,  while  the  heads  of  thofe  impolitic  foun¬ 
dations  fattened  on  its  fruits  ! 

From  the  ACCESSION  of  the  CARLOVINGIAN 
RACE,  ro  the  EXTINCTION  of  the  HOUSE 

of  CHARLEMAGNE. 

Pepin  the  Short,  the  firft  of  the  Carlovingian  race, 
affumed  the  title  of  king  of  France  in  751.  His  attention 
was  foon  claimed  by  a  revolt  of  the  Saxons;  but  they 
were  quickly  reduced  to  fubjedtion,  and  obliged  to  pay 
an  additional  tribute.  In  his  expedition  againft  them,  the 
king  had  alfo  the  fatisfadtion  of  defeating  his  refilefs  and 
treacherous  competitor  Grippon.  This  turbulent  prince, 
weary  or  redding  at  the  court  of  Aquitain,  efcaped  from 
thence,  and  put  himfelf  under  the  protection  of  Adolphus 
king  of  the  Lombards;  but  he  was  killed  in  boldly  at¬ 
tempting  to  force  a  pal's  on  the  confines  of  Italy.  Pepin 
in  the  mean  time  continued  to  pufh  his  good  fortune.  The 
fubmifiion  of  the  Saxons  was  followed  by  the  reduction 
of  Britanny  ;  and  that  by  the  recovery  of  Narbonne  fro;n 
the  infidels.  His  next  exploit  was  the  protection  of  pope 
Stephen  III.  againft  Aftolphus  king  of  the  Lombards, 
who  had  violently  feized  on  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna, 
and  infilled  on  being  acknowledged  king  of  Rome.  The 
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pope,  unable  to  contend  with  fuch  a  rival,  battened  to  crofs 
the  Pennine  Alps,  and  implore  the  aid  of  Pepin,  who  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  all  the  refpeCt  due  to  his  facred  charac¬ 
ter.  Tie  was  lodged  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Dennis,  and, 
during  a  fudden  and  dangerous  indifpofition,  was  attended 
by  the  king  in  perfon.  Oil  bis  recovery,  pope  Stephen 
folemnly  placed  the  diadem  on  the  bead  of  bis  ber.efadtor, 
bellowed  the  regal  unftipn  on  bis  fons  Charles  and  Car- 
loman,  ajid  conferred  on  the  three  princes  the  title  of 
patrician  of  Rome.  In  gratitude  fur  thefe  honours,  Pepin 
accompanied  the  pontiff  into  Italy,  at  the  bead  of  a  pow¬ 
erful  army.  Aftolphus,  unable  to  withftand  fo  potent  an 
antagonift,  fhut  himfelf  up  in  Pavia,  where  he  was  clofely 
befieged  by  the  Franks,  and  obliged  to  renounce  all  pre¬ 
tentions  to  the  fovereignty  of  Rome,  as  well  as  to  the 
exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  fwear  to  a  faithful  obfervance 
of  the  treaty.  But  no  fooner  was  Pepin  gone,  than  Adol¬ 
phus  broke  the  treaty  he  bad  thus  folemnly  ratified.  The 
pope  was  again  reduced  to  diftrefs,  and  again  protected 
by  Pepin,  who  inftantly  fet  out  for  Italy,  and  compelled 
Aftolphus  a  fecond  time  to  fubmit  to  his  terms,  which 
were  rendered  more  fevere  by  the  impofitio,n  of  an  annual 
tribute.  Pepin  next  made  a  tour  to  Rome  ;  and  foon 
after  his  return  Aftolphus  died,  and  his  dominions  were 
ufurped  by  his  general  Didier ;  who,  however,  obtained 
the  papal  fanCtion,  and  was  recognifed  as  lawful  fovereign 
of  the  Lombards,  in  756. 

Pepin  returned  to  France  in  triumph;  but  the  peace 
of  his  dominions  was  again  difturbed  by  the  revolt  of  the 
Saxons,  who  bore  the  French  yoke  with  the  utmoff  impa¬ 
tience.  Their  prefent  attempts,  however,  proved  equally 
abortive  with  thole  they  had  formerly  made  ;  beingobliged 
to  purchale  their  pardon  not  only  by  a  renewal  of  their 
tribute,  but  by  an  additional  fupply  of  three  hundred 
horfe.  While  the  king  was  abfent  on  this  expedition, 
Vaifar  duke  of  Aquitain  took  the  opportunity  of  ravaging 
Burgundy,  where  he  carried  his  devaftations  as  far  as 
Chalons.  Pepin  foon  returned,  and,  entering  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  Vaifar,  carried  all  before  him;  and  would  proba¬ 
bly  have  reduced  the  whole  territory  of  Aquitain,  had  he 
not  been  called  aw'ay  by  the  hoflile  preparations  of  his 
nephew  Taflilon,  the  duke  of  Bavaria.  Thus  the  bound- 
lefs  luff  of  power  which  has  marked  the  potentates  of  a 
more  polifhed  period,  is  invariably  to  be  traced  through 
the  fanguinary  annals  of  a  barbarous  age:  the  ambition 
of  princes  has  feldom  been  reftrained  by  the  ties  of  con- 
fanguinity,  or  the  impulfe  of  gratitude  ;  and  the  moment 
that  Taflilon  beheld  with  envy  the  rifing  fortune  of  his 
uncle,  he  ceafed  to  remember  that  Pepin  had  formerly 
delivered  him  from  the  ufurpation  of  Grippon.  From 
the  court  of  France  he  retired  into  his  own  dominions,  re¬ 
nounced  his  homage,  and  prepared  to  alfert  by  arms  his 
claim  of  independence. 

The  king,  however,  contented  himfelf  with  fecuring 
his  frontiers  by  a  chain  of  polls ;  after  which  he  renewed 
the  combat  with  Vaifar.  Victory  declared  in  favour  of 
Pepin  ;  but  he  refufed  to  grant  a  peace  upon  any  terms. 
The  French  monarch  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Ga¬ 
ronne  ;  while  Vaifar  was  abandoned  by  his  ally  the  duke 
of  Bavaria,  and  even  by  his  own  fubjedts.  In  this  diftrefs 
he  retired  with  a  band  of  faithful  followers  into  t Ire  coun¬ 
try  of  Saintonge,  where  he  defended  himfelf  as, long  as 
pofiible,  but  was  at  laft  deprived  both  of  his  crown  and 
life  by  the  victor.  By  this  warfare  Aquitain  was  again 
annexed  to  the  crown  of  France;  but  Pepin  bad  fcarcely 
indulged  himfelf  with  a  view  of  bis  new  conquefl,  when 
he  was  feized  with  a  fever,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life 
in  the  year  768,  the  fifty-fourth  of  his  age,  aqd  feven- 
teenth  of  his  reign.  He  was  of  a  fhort  ftature,  whence  he 
had  the  filename  of  Le  Brrf ;  but  his  great  and  noble  ac¬ 
tions  juftly  intide  him  to  the  character  of  an  hero ;  though 
under  the  fucceeding  reign  his  own  fame  feemed  to  have 
been  forgotten,  fince  on  his  tomb  was  only  inferibed, 

“  Here  lies  the  father  of  Charlemagne.” 

At  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  perceived  with  fome 
*  D  regret 
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regret  that  his  diminutive  fize  was  a  fnbjeft  of  raillery 
among  the  nobility  of  his  kingdom;  and  in  confequence 
he  thought  they  neglcdted  to  pay  him  the  refpeit  due 
to  his  high  ftation.  Being  one  day  at  the  abbey  of 
Ferrieres,  he  pointed  out  to  his  nobles  a  furious  lion  at¬ 
tacking  a  bull  ;  and  faid,  “  I  will  make  him  quit  his 
prey.”  The  courtiers  fluiddered  at  the  idea  ;  but  Pepin 
drew  his  fabre,  and  went  out  fingly  to  encounter  the  lion, 
notwithftanding  every  perfuafion  to  the  contrary.  The 
nobles  and  the  religious  of  the  abbey  were  witneffes  of  the 
rencounter.  The  king  advanced  with  a  refolute  air,  and 
after  a  furious  conteft  (lew  the  lion,  and  cut  off  his  head. 
Then,  turning  towards  the  nobility  with  an  heroic  pride, 
he  faid,  “  Think  you,  now,  that  I  am  worthy  to  com¬ 
mand  over  you  f” 

Pepin  was  fucceeded  by  his  two  fons  Charles  and  Car- 
loman ;  to  whom  with  his  dying  breath  he  bequeathed 
his  dominions.  They  reigned  jointly  for  fome  time;  but 
the  adtive  and  enterprifing  fpirit  of  Charles  gave  fuch  um¬ 
brage  to  the  weak  and  jealous  Carloman,  that  he  regarded 
him  with  envy,  and  vs  as  on  the  point  of  coming  to  an 
open  rupture,  when  he  was  taken  off  by  death,  and  thus 
the  tranquillity  of  the  empire  was  preferved.  The  firft 
military  exploit  of  Charles  was  directed  again  ft  Hunalde, 
the  old  duke  of  Aquitain,  who  fuddenly  emerging  from 
a  monadic  retirement  of  above  twenty  years,  refumed  the 
weight  of  royalty,  and  was  joyfully  received  amid  the 
returning  affections  of  his  fubjefts.  The  mod  important 
cities  freely  opened  their  gates,  and  a  conqueft  which  had 
coft  the  French  a  warfare  of  feveral  fucceflive  years,  was 
threatened  to  be  overwhelmed  in  a  revolution  of  a  few 
weeks.  Charles  was  fenfible  how  much  his  reputation 
was  concerned,  to  oppofe  the  torrent;  his  entreaties  per- 
fuaded  the  relirftant  Carloman  to  take  the  field  ;  but  the 
forces  of  the  royal  confederates  were  fcarcely  joined,  be¬ 
fore  the  fickle  prince  withdrew  his  troops,  and  left  his 
brother  to  fupport  alone  the  fury  of  the  war.  The  com¬ 
manding  genius  of  Charles  fupplied  the  deficiency  of  his 
numbers  ;  the  duke  of  Aquitain  was  defeated  in  a  decifive 
battle,  A.  D.  769,  and  with  difficulty  efcaped  to  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  Lupus  duke  of  Gafcony,  who  foon  furrendered 
him  to  the  formidable  embaffy  of  CharW;  and  the  cap¬ 
tive  Hunalde  was  conveyed  to  a  prifon,  from  whence  he 
efcaped  only  to  embark  in  new  calamities. 

A  marriage  which  Charles  had  concluded  with  the 
daughter  of  Didier  king  of  the  Lombards,  was  diffolved 
by  the  influence  of  the  pope,  who  reproached  that  people 
with  the  firft  ftain  of  leprofy,  and  with  the  fufferings 
which  their  fword  had  inflicted  on  the  fucceffors  of  St. 
Peter.  The  death  of  Carloman,  in  771,  had  rendered 
Charles  foie  matter  of  the  empire  of  the  Franks  ;  and  the 
revolt  of  the  Saxons  engaged  him  in  a  war  which,  with 
fome  (hurt  intervals,  exercifed  his  conquering  fword  dur¬ 
ing  the  (pace  of  thirty-three  years.  From  the  Rhine  and 
beyond  the  Elbe,  the  martial  inhabitants  of  the  north  of 
Germany  were  (till  inimical  to  the  government  and  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  French  ;  they  rejedted  with  contempt  the 
fervile  obligation  of  tribute,  and  in  fucceflive  engage¬ 
ments  difplayed  a  ferocious  courage,  which  could  only 
be  repulfed  by  the  veteran  intrepidity  of  the  troops  of 
Charles.  The  Lombards  alfo  continued  to  harrafs  the 
Romans  with  a  repetition  of  vexatious  claims  and  deful- 
tory  inroads.  At  the  entreaties  of  pope  Adrian  the  Firft, 
in  772,  Charles  prepared  to  pafs  the  Alps;  he  (kilful)y 
evaded  the  fortified  pofts  of  thofe  mountains  ;  his  pre¬ 
fence  quickly  difperfed  the  army  of  the  Lombards;  and 
while  Didier,  with  the  old  duke  of  Aquitain,  who  had 
efcaped  from  prifon,  took  (belter  in  Pavia,  his  fon  Adal- 
gife,  with  the  widow  and  children  of  Carloman,  fought 
immediate  fafety  in  Verona.  Both  cities  were  befieged  at 
the  fame  moment  by  the  impatient  activity  of  Charles; 
Verona  was  foon  compelled  to  furrender:  Adalgife  efcaped 
to  Conftantinople ;  but  t he  widow  and  fons  of  Carloman 
are  from  that  period  loft  in'oblivion.  The  vidtor,  after 
a  Ihort  vifit  to  Rome,  and  confirming  and  enlarging  his 


father’s  donation  to  the  fucceffors  of  St.  Peter,  returned 
to  prefs  the  fiege  of  Pavia  ;  the  arms  of  the  Franks  were 
feconded  by  an  internal  enemy,  and  the  ravages  of  the 
plague  determined  the  inhabitants  to  implore  the  cle¬ 
mency  of  Charles.  The  old  duke  of  Aquitain  now  fell 
a  facrifice  to  his  conftancy  in  oppofing  the  tumultuous 
clamours  of  the  people  ;  the  gates  were  thrown  open  ;  the 
kingdom  of  the  Lombards  was  finally  extinguifhed  ;  but 
the  fate  of  their  unhappy  monarch  has  eluded  the  re- 
fearches  of  the  hi  dorian. 

In  Milan,  the  vidfor  was  crowned  king  of  Lombardy  ; 
and  after  receiving  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  he  haftened 
to  repafs  the  Alps,  and  reftrain  the  bold  incurfions  of 
the  Saxons,  who  had  re-affumed  their  arms,  and  retaken 
Erefbourg,  near  the  Wefer,  which  they  had  loft  in  the 
former  campaign.  That  city,  on  the  appearance  of 
Charles,  A.  D.  774,  was  again  compelled  to  change  its 
mafter  ;  but  a  confiderable  detachment  of  the  Franks, 
appointed  to  guard  the  paffage,  and  feparated  from  their 
companions  by  the  broad  ftream  of  the  river,  was,  in  the 
moment  of  vidtory  overwhelmed  by  the  enemy.  This 
check,  with  new  difturbances  in  Italy,  induced  Charles  to- 
receive,  with  hoftages  from  the  different  tribes,  the 
doubtful  profeffions  of  the  Saxons  ;  and  after  (Lengthen¬ 
ing  the  fortifications  of  Erefbourg,  he  pointed  his  march 
with  unwearied  diligence  towards  the  weft.  The  clouds 
which  had  darkened  Italy,  and  which  had  been  fwelled 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  emperor  of  the  eaft  and  the  fugi¬ 
tive  Adalgife,  were  difpelled  by  the  prefence  of  the  mo¬ 
narch  ;  but  the  ftorm  (fill  (hook  the  north  with  unabated 
violence,  and  the  boafted  works  of  Erefbourg  were  fwept 
away  by  the  fury  of  the  temped.  The  rapid  return  of 
Charles  furprifed  the  Saxons  in  the  fiege  of  Sigebourg, 
and  his  unexpected  appearance  once  more  renewed  their 
profeffions  of  loyalty.  Having  received  their  homage,  he 
immediately  prepared,  at  the  folicitation  of  Ibinala,  lord 
of  Saragoffa,  to  march  into  Spain  and  reftore  the  fuppliant 
Emir.  The  authority  of  this  exiled  Arabian  was  quickly 
re-eftabliftied  by  Charles,  who  reduced  Pampeluna,  tra- 
verfed  the  Ebro,  and  fuccefsfully  inverted  the  city  of 
Saragoffa.  The  rebellious  followers  of  Mahomet  were 
completely  reduced,  and  the  March  of  Spain,  in  778, 
extended  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  river  Ebro.  Barcelona 
was  the  refidence  of  a  French  governor;  he  obtained  the 
counties  of  Rouftillon  and  Catalonia  ;  and  the  kingdoms 
of  Navarre  and  Arragon  were  fubjedt  to  his  jurifdidtion  : 
but  in  his  return,  his  rear-guard  was  defeated  in  the  Py¬ 
renean  mountains  ;  and  this  action,  which  has  been  fo 
much  celebrated  in  romance  for  the  death  of  the  famous 
Roland,  would  feem  to  impeach  the  military  (kill  and 
prudence  of  Charles. 

The  enfuing  year  779,  was  dedicated  by  the  indefati¬ 
gable  monarch  to  again  fupprefling  the  commotions  of  the 
Saxons,  and  to  framing  that  fyftem  of  laws  which  has 
even  commanded  a  degree  of  reverence  in  this  more  en¬ 
lightened  age.  With  his  queen  and  his  two  younger  fons, 
Carloman  and  Louis,  he  re-paffed  the  Alps  ;  repofed  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  at  Pavia  ;  and  on  the  approach  of  fpring, 
entered  Rome  amid  the  triumphant  acclamations  of  the 
inhabitants.  •  In  that  city,  and  in  the  prefence  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  on  Eufter-day,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of 
his  age,  he  divided  his  dominions.  He  conferred  on  Car¬ 
loman,  who  then  changed  his  name  to  Pepin,  the  kingdom 
of  Lombardy  ;  and  on  Louis  he  beftowed  that  of  Aqui¬ 
tain  :  the  latter  lie  conducted  in  perfon  to  Orleans.  But 
while  he  congratulated  himfelf  on  the  fubmilfion  of  Taf- 
filon  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  vainly  imagined,  that  by  the 
divifion  of  the  empire  he  had  fecured  the  tranquillity  of 
his  reign,  the  pleafing  vifion  was  diflipated  by  thereftlefs 
temper  of  the  Saxons  ;  and  the  perfevering  valour  of 
Charles  was  again  feverely  exercifed  in  three  long  and 
bloody  German  campaigns. 

The  latent  fpark  of  independence  ftill  glowed  within 
the  martial  bofoms  of  the  Saxons.  The  riling  flame  was 
fanned  by  the  breath  of  Witikind,  an  heroic  chief,  who 
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Jiatl  twice  retired  from  the  victorious  arms  of  Charles  to 
the  court  of  the  king  of  Denmark.  His  return  inflamed 
the  fpirit  of  his  countrymen ;  his  counfels  guided,  his 
courage  animated,  them  ;  the  dilfenfions  ot  the  royal 
generals  feemed  to  enfure  their  defeat:  the  defponding 
Franks  beheld  before  them  a  hoft  of  enraged  barbarians; 
beiiind,  the  rapid  dream  of  the  Wefer.  Their  deliverance 
was  however  atchieved  in  782,  by  the  incredible  diligence 
of  Charles  ;  the  Salons  were  again  beaten,  and  the  im¬ 
placable  monarch  burning  for  revenge,  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  their  country.  Witikind  again  contrived  to 
elude  the  royal  refentment,  but  his  confederates  were 
made  the  vitrims  of  offended  majefly  ;  4500  of  thele 
champions  of  freedom  purpled  with  their  blood  the  pol¬ 
luted  waters  of  the  Wefer;  and  Charles,  by  this  unpre¬ 
cedented  execution,  relinquilhed  his  claim  to  humanity 
■without  attaining  the  fubmiflion  of  Saxony.  The  emo¬ 
tions  of  rage  were  for  a  moment  fufpended  by  thofe  of 
fear;  but  they  foon  burft  forth  with  accumulated  vio¬ 
lence  ;  and  the  ineffectual  victories  of  three  fucceflive 
years  induced  Charles,  fatigued  with  the  unavailing  effu- 
fion  of  human  blood,  to  attempt  that  by  policy  which  he 
had  fruitlefsly  endeavoured  to  atchieve  by  force.  In 
785,  he  perfuaded  Witikind  and  fomeof  the  mod  power, 
ful  chiefs  to  an  interview  ■  he  urged  to  them  the  impend¬ 
ing  ruin  of  their  country ;  and  prevailed  on  them,  by  the 
powerful  arguments  of  interert  and  flattery,  to  embrace 
the  Chriftian  faith,  and  to  difpofe  the  minds  of  their 
countrymen  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace. 

The  revolt  of  the  Saxons  had  been  all  along  fupported 
and  encouraged  by  the  faithlefs  Taflilon  ;  and  the  king 
of  the  Franks,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  was 
now  determined  to  chaftife  a  kinfman,  whom  no  treaties 
could  bind.  The  deftruftion  of  Taflilon  appeared  in¬ 
evitable  ;  and  Charles  had  already  penetrated  to  the 
banks  of  the  Lech,  when  the  duke,  in  787,  privately  en¬ 
tered  the  camp,  and  threw'  himfelf  at  his  feet.  The  ab- 
jetl  pofture  of  the  prince  excited  the  compaffion  of  the 
monarch,  and  he  was  difmifTed,  only  to  fwell  the  account 
of  his  ingratitude  and  treachery.  Flis  hoftile  negociations 
next  extended  to  the  Huns,  the  emperor  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  fugitive  Adalgife, ;  his  intrigues  fomented  thedif- 
contents  of  the  factious  nobles  of  Aquitan  and  Lombardy  ; 
but  his  fubjeTs  dreaded  in  his  rath  defigns  their  own  de- 
ftrnflion  ;  they  revealed  the  fecret  of  this  perfidy  to 
Charles  ;  and  Taflilon,  as  he  fearlefsly  entered  the  diet  of 
Ingelheim,  w'as  arretted  by  the  command  of  the  French 
monarch.  The  evidence  of  his  guilt  was  inconteftible ; 
be  was  condemned,  with  his  two  fons,  to  lofe  his  head  ; 
the  punifliment  was  commuted  into  monaftic  confine¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  principality  of  Bavaria  was,  in  788,  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  dominions  of  the  Franks. 

The  fate  of  Taflilon  could  not  deter  his  confederates 
the  Huns,  nor  the  emperor  of  the  eaft  ;  but  their  enter- 
prifes  only  ferved  to  augment  the  glory  of  Charles,  and 
his  commanding  genius  triumphed  over  the  Huns  in  the 
fields  of  Bavaria,  and  over  the  Greeks  in  the  plains  of 
Italy.  The  latter  renounced  for  ever  the  fortunes  of 
Adalgife,  and  the  vain  hope  of  reftoring  the  kingdom  of 
the  Lombards ;  but  the  former  ftill  continued  their  de- 
fultory  incurfions,  and  provoked  Charles  to  retaliate  the 
calamities  they  had  inflicted  on  Bavaria.  At  the  head 
of  a  formidable  army,  in  791,  he  entered  the  country  of 
the  Huns,  forced  their  entrenchments,  and  penetrated  as 
far  as  Raal  on  the  Danube  ;  an  epidemic  diforder,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  approach  of  winter,  compelled'hirn  to  re¬ 
tire  ;  and  his  tranfient  exultation  was  loon  interrupted  by 
a  calamity  of  a  domeftic  nature.  His  eldelt  fon  Pepin, 
impatient  to  tafte  the  joys  of  empire,  and  envious  of  the 
eftablilhment  of  his  younger  brothers,  compired  againft: 
the  life  of  his  father  ;  the  unnatural  projeft  was  revealed 
by  a  pried,  who  had  accidentally  fallen  afleep  in  the 
church  w  here  the  confpirators  alfembled  ;  he  was  awaked 
by  a  number  of  voices,  and  found  the  affociates  delibe¬ 
rating  on  their  laft  meafures.  Charles  was fummoned from 
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his  bed  to  learn  the  horrid  guilt  of  his  fon  ;  but  the  ten¬ 
der  feelings  of  a  father  checked  the  hand  of  jnflice,  and 
doomed  Pepin  to  expiate  his  crime  by  a  life  of  religious 
penitence. 

The  refilefs  fpirit  of  the  Huns,  in  the  mean  time,  again 
called  them  to  arms  ;  the  impatient  Saxons  once  more 
threw  off  the  yoke  ;  the  Moors  with  their  numbers 
darkened  the  plains  of  Spain  ;  and  while  Charles  flattered 
himfelf  with  the  vain  hope  of  tranquillity,  his  conquefl3 
were  fltaken,  and  his  kingdom  alfailed  on  every  fide.  In- 
ftead  of  endeavouring  inflantly  to  repel  the  attacks  of 
his  enemies,  he  waited  to  feize  the  favourable  moment ; 
the  Moors  were  foon  recalled  by  the  vidtories  of  Alonfo 
the  Cliafte,  king  of  Leon,  and  Charles  marched  in  per- 
fon  to  chaftife  the  Saxons  and  the  Huns.  The  former 
confented  again  to  receive  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  to 
deliver  one-third  of  their  army  to  the  fervice  of  the 
vidtor  ;  the  latter  defended  their  freedom  and  country 
with  incredible  obftinacy.  Although  often  defeated, 
their  love  of  independence  was  invincible  ;  and  the  war 
was  only  concluded  by  the  death  of  the  prince,  and  the 
almofi  annihilation  of  the  people.  One  tribe  alone,  in 
798,  was  induced  to  fubmit  to  the  rites  of  baptifm,  and 
to  acknowledge  the  fovereignty  of  the  king  of  the  Franks. 

The  diffenflons  of  the  Moorifh  chiefs  invited  Charles  to 
the  conqueft  of  the  iflands  of  Majorca  and  Minorca  ;  but 
the  fatisfadfion  attending  this  expedition  was  more  than 
balanced  by  the  tumults  which  reigned  at  Rome.  After 
the  death  of  Adrian,  his  nephew  afpired  to  the  apoftolic 
chair  ;  but  Leo  the  Third,  a  pried  of  the  La'teran,  was 
preferred  by  the  voice  of  the  electors.  For  four  years, 
the  difappointed  candidate  nourilhed  the  fecret  delire  of 
revenge;  and,  on  the  day  of  a  proceftion,  a  furious  band 
of  confpirators  affailed  the  facred  perfon  of  the  pope. 
Leo  efcaped  to  the  Vatican,  and  was  protedted  by  the 
duke  of  Spoleto,  then  general  of  the  French  forces. 
Charles  fympathized  in  his  diftrefs,  and  invited  the  Ro¬ 
man  pontiff  to  his  camp  of  Paderborn,  in  We'ftphalia ; 
with  a  numerous  efcort  he  difpatched  the  holy  fufferer  to 
Rome,  and  declared  his  intention  foon  to  vilit  the  facred 
city,  and  to  redrefs  the  grievances  of  the  fucceflor  of  St. 
Peter.  In  the  mean  while  a  new  invalion  of  the  Normans 
afflidted  the  dominions  of  Charles  which  bordered  on  the 
fea.  Thefe  hardy  adventurers,  in  799,  defeending  from 
the  fnovvy  mountains  of  Norway,  explored  every  fhore 
that  promifed  them  fpoil.  Their  naval  achievements 
called  for  the  prefence  of  the  king  himfelf ;  and  the 
French  monarch  reftrained  his  impatience  to  avenge  the 
injuries  of  the  pope,  till  he  had  endeavoured  to  provide 
for  the  fecurity  of  his  own  fubjedts,  and  to  reftrain  the 
depredations  of  the  northern  pirates,  by  conftiudfing 
forts  at  the  mouths  of  all  the  navigable  rivers.  To 
this  mode  of  defence  he  added  a  regular  militia,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  fquadrons,  at  proper  ftations,  to  cruife  aaiainft 
the  invaders. 

The  zealous  monarch  now  prepared  to  pafs  the  Alps, 
on  his  fourth  and  laft  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  On  his  ar- 
rival,  in  the  year  Soa,  Leo  was  permitted  to  clear  him¬ 
felf  by  oath,  of  the  crimes  which  had  been  imputed  to 
him  ;  and  the  facrilegious  attempt  againft  his  life  was 
punifhed  by  the  exile  of  his  enemies.  It  was  on  the  fef- 
tival  of  Chriftmas  that  Charles  appeared  in  the  church  of 
St.  Peter;  and  after  he  had  devoutly  aflifted  at  mafs,  tjte 
pope  placed  the  imperial  crown  on  his  head,  and  the  dome 
refounded  with  the  acclamations,  "  Long  life  to  Charles 
the  Auguft,  crowned  by  the  hand  of  God  !  Long  life  and 
victory  to  the  great  and  pacific  emperor  of  the  Romans.15' 
From  henceforth  Charles,  in  ail  his  negociations,  took 
the  name  of  Charlemagne. 

Among  the  ambalfadors  who  congratulated  the  fortune 
of  the  emperor  of  the  Franks,  thole  of  the  caliph  Harun- 
Al-Ralhid,  in  803,  contributed  to  the  fplencous  of  his 
achievements  by  the  ceffion  of  the  hoiy  fepulehre,  and 
the  city  of  Jerufalem.  A  more  important  negociatiors 
was  entrufted  to  the  minifters  of  Irene,  the  emorefsof 
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the  eaft  ;  and  the  artful  princefs,  Odious  to  her  own  fub¬ 
jefts  by  the  murder  of  her  fon,  endeavoured  to  fecure 
the  prote6tion  of  Charlemagne,  who  was  then  a  widower, 
by  a  propofal  of  marriage.  The  king  of  the  Franks  rea¬ 
dily  entertained  the  idea  ;  two  ambaffadors  were  difpatch- 
ed  to  the  Byzantine  court  ;  and  if  Charlemagne  was  fin- 
cere  in  this  treaty,  he  raufi  have  been  difappointed  by  the 
nuptials  of  Irene  with  Nicephorus.  This  new  emperor  of 
the  eaft  confented  to  acknowledge  in  his  unfuccefsful 
rival  the  dignity  of  Auguftus,  and  to  fettle  the  mutual 
boundaries  of  the  two  empires. 

The  Normans,  whofe  adventurous  fpirit  was  deftined 
to  (hake  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  under  their  leader 
Godfrey,  menaced  with  their  fleets  and  armies  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  tlie  weft.  A  tranftenf  peace  was  eftablifhed, 
from  motives  of  mutual  convenience  ;  the  fubjefts  of 
Charlemagne  were  to  refpeft  the  Norman  territory  ;  and 
Godfrey  promifed,  in  Iris  piratical  defeents,  to  refrain 
from  the  dominions  of  the  Franks.  A  life  of  fuch  con¬ 
tinual  aftion  mu  ft  have  impaired  the  moft  vigorous  con¬ 
futation  ;  and  his  exceflive  attachment  to  female  charms, 
contributed  to  haften  the  decay  of  that  of  Charlemagne. 
While  a  momentary  calm  allowed  him  a  fufpenfion  from 
the  labours  of  the  field,  at  an  affembly  held  at  Thion- 
ville,  in  806,  he  fettled  tire  final  diftribution  of  his  do¬ 
minions.  Aquitain  and  Gafcony,  with  the Spanifh  March, 
lie  afligned  to  his  fon  Louis;  his  pofl'eflions  in  Italy  he 
confirmed  to  Pepin,  and  added  to  them  the  greater  part 
of  Bavaria,  with  the  country  at  prefent  inhabited  by  the 
Grifons.  To  Charles,  his  eldeft,  he  referved  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Neuftria,  Auftrafia,  and  Thuringia;  and  after 
publicly  fubferibing  the  royal  will,  he  rendered  it,  in  a 
l'u per ftitious  age,  more  authentic  by  the  fanftion  of  the 
Roman  pontiff. 

The  different  princes  were,  in  the  fame  year,  fummoned 
to  defend  their  new  dominions  by  the  force  of  arms  ;  in 
Aquitain  and  Italy,  Louis  and  Pepin  triumphed  over  the 
infidels,  whom  the  former  expelled  from  the  ifland  of 
Corfica,  and  the  latter  defeated  in  Catalonia.  The  re¬ 
volted  Sclavonians,  who  had  ravaged  Bohemia,  were 
cruflied  by  the  power  of  Charles  ;  and  the  declining  age 
of  Charlemagne  liftened  with  paternal  fondnefs  to  the 
martial  achievements  of  his  fons.  But  the  cares  of  the 
imperial  mafter  of  the  weft  were  numerous  and  frequent ; 
Jiis  happinefs  was  ftill  rare  and  fleeting.  The  Normans 
prefTed  upon  his  empire  with  accumulated  force  ;  and 
the  terror  of  the  Scandinavian  name  had  extended  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Britiffi  Channel.  The  infirmities  of 
waining  life  were  filenced  by  the  imperious  voice  of  am¬ 
bition;  and  Charlemagne’s  vain  menace,  that  he  would 
fettle  his  clifputes  with  Godfrey  on  the  Norman  frontier, 
was  retorted  by  the  daring  rover,  that  he  would  fave  him 
that  trouble,  by  advancing  with  an  army  to  the  gates  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  policy  of  Charlemagne  delayed 
the  threatened  danger,  by  fomenting  the  difeontents  of 
the  northern  powers  ;  but  thofe  difturbances  were  no 
fooner  quelled,  than  the  fquadrons  of  the  Scandinavians, 
commanded  by  Godfrey  in  perfon,  caft  anchor  on  the 
coaft  of  Friezeland.  The  undifeiplined  courage  of  the 
inhabitants  were  in  vain  oppofed  to  thefe  hardy  invaders. 
The  French  and  Frifons  were  incapable  of  withftanding 
their  rapacious  fury  ;  and  Charlemagne,  with  what  forces 
he  could  hnftily  col  left,  advanced  to  reftore  the  confidence 
of  the  difmayed  provinces.  But  while  he  anxioufly 
awaited  the  fignal  of  battle,  he  was  agreeably  furpriled 
by  the  unexpected  retreat  of  the  eqemy  ;  the  dagger 
of  a  private  allaflin  extinguifhed  the  life  of  Godfrey,  and 
thus  delivered  him  from  his  moft  formidable  antagonift. 

The  fatisfaftion  which  Charlemagne  indulged  on  this 
■fortunate  occurrence,  was  embittered  by  the  death  of  his 
moft  favourite  daughter  Rotrude,  and  of  Pepin  king  of 
Italy.  A11  infant  and  illegitimate  fon  of  that  prince  was 
by  the  difconfolate  emperor  appointed  to  fucceed  to  the 
Italian  feeptre  ;  and  the  lapfe  of  a  few  months  again  be¬ 
held  the  unhappy  monarch  weeping  over  the  tomb  of  his 


eldeft  fon,  Charles.  The  increafing  weight  of  public 
cares  fuggefted  to  him  the  neceffiry  of  aflociating  his  fur, 
viving  fon  Louis  to  the  imperial  purple.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  the  aged  emperor 
inculcated  to  his  youthful  colleague  the  maxims  which 
had  advanced,  during  his  own  reign,  the  profperity  of  his 
fubjefts.  His  augmented  infirmities  admoniftied  Charle¬ 
magne  to  prepare  for  his  approaching  end.  About  the 
middle  of  January,  which  fucceeded  the  affbeiation  of 
Louis,  he  was  attacked  by  an  ardent  fever ;  and  confcious 
of  his  danger,  he  beheld  with  firmnefs  the  approach  of 
death.  On  the  twenty. feventh,  a  fainting  fit  announced 
his  fpeedy  diflolution  ;  and  on  the  twenty-eighth,  A.  D. 
814,  after  uttering,  in  a  low  and  faultering  voice,  thefe 
words,  Into  thy  hands.  Lord,  I  commend  my  fpirit,  he  imme¬ 
diately  expired,  in  the  feventy-firft  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  forty-leventh  of  his  reign. 

At  the  clofe  of  the  life  of  Charlemagne,  we  paufe  ta 
delineate  his  charafter,  the  maxims  of  his  government, 
and  the  extent  of  his  conquefts.  In  height,  he  exceeded 
the  common  race  of  men,  being  in  ftature  upwards  of  fix 
feet  ;  his  robuft  form  was  endowed  with  a  mind  equally 
ftrong  ;  and  his  patronage  of  literature  is  attefted  by  the 
foundation  of  fchools,  the  introduftion  of  arts,  and  his 
familiar  converfation  with  the  learned  whom  he  invited 
to  his  court.  But  though  the  encouragement  of  learning 
encircles  with  the  pureft  luftre  the  memory  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  yet  it  cannot  be  diftimulated  that  his  own  acquifi- 
tions  were  imperfeft  ;  and  that,  in  the  more  mature  period 
of  his  life,  he  ftrove  with  difficulty  to  acquire  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  writing.  Simple  in  his  drefs,  temperate  in  his 
diet,  he  bore  with  patient  firmnefs  the  viciffitudes  of  the 
feafons;  and  the  fatigues  of  war  were  fucceeded  in  peace 
by  the  manly  exercifes  of  the  chace.  Yet  his  moral  vir¬ 
tues  are  ftained  with  the  charge  of  incontinence  ;  and  nine 
wives  or  concubines,  with  a  train  of  licentious  amours, 
proclaim  the  vigorous  conftitutionof  Charlemagne ;  whofe 
numerous  illegitimate  offspring  fought  refuge  and  fupport 
in  the  eftablifhment  of  the  church  ;  and  whofe  daughters 
too  openly  indulged  thofe  appetites  which  hud  fullied  the 
fame  of  their  father. 

As  a  ftatefman,  his  prudence  is  arraigned  by  the  dan. 
gerous  meafure  of  dividing  his  kingdom  among  his  fons ; 
but  his  couiifels  to  his  colleague  Louis,  which  exhort  him 
to  confider  his  fubjefts  as  his  children ;  to  be  gentle  in 
his  adminiftration,  but  firm  in  the  execution  of  juftice  ; 
to  reward  merit  ;  to  promote  his  nobles  gradually  ;  to 
choofe  his  minifters  deliberately,  but  never  to  remove 
them  capricioufly  ;  are  maxims  which  cannot  be  too 
ftrongly  recommended,  or  too  readily  adopted.  Yet  his 
own  humanity  is  impeached  by  the  filent  extinftion  of 
the  fons  of  Carloman  ;  and  even  could  he  elude  the 
doubtful  fate  of  his  nephews,  the  wanton  maffacre  of 
4500  Saxons,  who  were  beheaded  on  the  fame  fpot,  fpeak 
the  unfeeling  hero  of  a  barbarous  age.  But  although  a 
mind  inflated  by  profperity  might  fometimes  be  infenlible 
to  the  voice  of  pity,' it  was  his  affiduous  aim  to  improve 
the  laws  and  manners  of  the  Franks  ;  the  inveterate  evils 
of  the  times  were  mollified  by  his  government;  and  his 
attempts,  however  imperfeft,  announce  the  fpirit  of  the 
legiflator. 

The  viftoriesof  Charlemagne  reftored  to  the  monarchy 
of  France  the  province  of  Aquitain  ;  confined  the  Bretons 
to  the  ffiores  of  the  ocean,  and  compelled  them  to 
acquiefce  in  the  fecurity  of  hoftages  and  the  difgrace  of 
tribute.  His  authority  embraced  that  part  of  Spain 
which  extends  from  the  Pyrennees  to  the  river  Ebro,  and 
comprehends  Roufillon  and  Catalonia,  Navarre  and  Ar- 
ragon.  From  the  Alps  to  the  borders  of  Calabria,  Italy 
revered,  in  the  perfon  of  Charlemagne,  the  patrician  of 
Rome,  and  the  king  of  the  Lombards  ;  but  the  duchy  of 
Beneventum,  which  fpread  over  the  modern  kingdom  of 
Naples,  eluded  his  power,  and  after  a  tranfient  fubmif- 
fion,  efcaped  from  the  French  yoke.  To  the  feeptre  of 
France,  the  emperor  of  the  weft  united  that  of  Germany  ; 
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and  the  fchools  which  lie  eflablifhed  in  the  barbarous 
regions  on  either  fide  of  the  Wefer,  atoned,  in  fome 
meafure,  for  the  cruelties  lie  perpetrated  in  the  purfuitof 
dominion.  The  Avars,  or  Huns  of  Pannonia,  in  vain  op. 
pofed  to  his  ambition  their  love  of  independence  and 
hereditary  valour:  in  eight  fucceffive  campaigns  their 
youth  were  flaughtered,  their  treaf'ures  rifled,  and  their 
ftrength  broken  ;  and  the  empire  of  the  Franks  ftretched 
between  eaft  and  welt  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Elbe  or  Vif- 
tula  ;  and  between  the  north  and  fouth  from  the  duchy 
of  Beneventum  to  the  river  Eyder,  which  (till  feparates 
Denmark  from  Germany. 

At  the  time  that  Louis,  furnamed  Debonnaire,  or  the 
Gentle,  afcended  the  imperial  throne  of  his  father,  he 
had  attained  the  age  of  thirty-fix  years,  and  had  efpoufed 
Ermangarde,  the  daughter  of  the  count  of  Hefbai,  of  the 
diocefe  of  Liege  ;  three  forts,  Lothaire,  Pepin,  and 
Louis,  were  the  fruits  of  thefe  nuptials  ;  the  eldeft,  in 
817,  was  affbciated  to  the  empire,  the  two  younger  were 
entrufted  with  the  government  of  Bavaria  and  Aquitain  ; 
and  each  violated  every  tie  of  filial  and  fraternal  duty. 
But  the  mod  difafirous  events  which  diftinguifhed  the 
year,  were  the  death  of  Ermangarde,  and  the  marriage 
of  Louis  with  Judith,  defcended  from  the  nobles  of  Ba¬ 
varia  and  the  dukes  of  Saxony;  but  whofe  fplendid  ac- 
complifhments  concealed  an  ambitious  mind,  the  fource 
of  equal  calamities  to  her  confort  and  the  empire. 

The  meek  piety  of  Louis  had  nourifbed  the  holy  am¬ 
bition  of  the  fuccelfors  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome  ;  and  Paf- 
chal  the  Firft,  without  deigning  to  folicit  the  confent  of 
the  emperor,  feated  himfelf  in  the  apoflolic  chair.  To 
Lothaire  was  afiigned  the  important  taflc  of  humbling  the 
afl'uming  pope  ;  but  the  excufe  of  the  artful  pried  was 
too  readily  accepted;  the  liberality  of  Louis  confirmed 
to  the  holy  fee  the  donation  of  his  anceftors  ;  and  Lo¬ 
thaire,  in  823,  condefcended  to  receive  his  crown  from 
the  hands  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  It  were  unneceffary  to 
difgufithe  reader  with  the  weaknefs  of  a  monarch,  who 
was  prevailed  on  by  monkifh  influence  to  atone,  by 
public  penance,  for  the  firmnefs  with  which  he  had 
guarded  his  fceptre  from  the  invidious  attempts  of  his 
nephew  Bernard  ;  and  we  haften  from  his  vain  efforts  to 
convert  the  unbelieving  warriors  of  Denmark,  to  the 
birth  of  his  fon  Charles,  whofe  fatal  pretenfions  (hook 
the  throne  of  his  father,  and  involved  the  empire  in  the 
calamities  of  civil  war.  Already  that  empire  was  aflailed 
by  the  fury  of  its  foreign  enemies  ;  the  Bretons  once  more 
refumed  their  arms,  and  violated  their  recent  oaths  of 
allegiance  ;  a  torrent  of  Moors  deluged  the  plains  of  Ca¬ 
talonia  ;  the  revolt  of  Navarre  may  be  conlidered  as  the 
foundation  of  its  future  independence  ;  and  the  ambitious 
defigns  of  the  emprefs  Judith  doled  the  gloomy  profpedt 
with  the  dark  fcene  of  fraternal  difcord. 

The  kingdom  firft  intended  for  Charles,  was  that  part 
of  Germany  which  is  bounded  by  the  Danube,  the  Maine, 
the  Neckar,  and  the  Rhine,  the  country  of  the  Grifons, 
and  the  diftridt  of  Burgundy,  which  comprehends  Geneva 
and  the  Swifs  Cantons  ;  but  the  fons  of  the  emperor  re¬ 
jected  the  unequal  partition  with  contempt  ;  Pepin  and 
Louis  advanced  with  the  forces  of  Aquitain  and  Bavaria  ; 
the  royal  troops  deferted  the  imperial  ftandard,  and 
crowded  to  that  of  the  malcontents;  the  emperor  him- 
-felf  became  a  prifoner  in  the  hands  of  his  children;  and 
on  the  arrival  of  Lothaire,  to  whofe  fuperior  dignity  the 
other  brothers  reluctantly  fubmitted,  the  emprefs  retired 
to  a  monaftery,  and  exchanged  her  diadem  for  a  veil. 
But  the  heart  of  Lothaire  was  not  entirely  callous  to  the 
impreflions  of  filial  affeCtion  ;  he  dreaded  the  reproaches 
of  the  world,  nor  could  he  be  indifferent  to  the  menaced 
cenfures  of  the  church  ;  proftrate  at  his  father’s  feet  he 
implored  tire  pardon  of  his  guilt;  and  the  diet  which 
met  to  depof'e,  was  moft  eager  to  confirm,  the  authority  of 
the  emperor. 

Louis  was  no  fooner  re-e flab li died  on  his  throne,  in 
831,  than  he  retailed  his  emprefs  from  religious jetire- 
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ment ;  and  the  monadic  vows  of  Judith  were  abfolved 
by  the  indulgence  of  Gregory  IV.  The  implaca¬ 
ble  enmity  of  an  injured  female  was  not  to  be  conci¬ 
liated  by  the  pre'ended  contrition  of  Lothaire;  that 
prince  was  depofed  from  the  rank  of  emperor,  and  re¬ 
duced  to  the  title  of  king  of  Italy  ;  and  the  implacable 
violence  of  his  ffep-mother  compelled  him  to  feek  his 
own  fafety  in  joining  the  hoftile  meafures  of  his  brothers 
Pepin  and  Louis.  The  emperor  was  fcarcely  informed  of 
the  defigns  of  his  fons,  before  lie  increafed  the  general 
difcontent,  by  revoking  bis  grant  of  Aquitain  to  Pepin, 
and  transferring  it  to  Charles,  then  only  nine  years  of 
age  ;  while  Gregory  IV.  in  832,  reftored  to  Lothaire  the 
imperial  dignity,  and  (Lengthened  by  his  prefence  the 
arm  of  the  ion  againft  his  father.  Again  deferted  by  his 
people,  the  unhappy  monarch  was  haffily  depofed  by  an 
affembly  of  the  confederates;  and  Lothaire,  by  the  fame 
authority,  was  raifed  to  the  vacant  throne.  The  emprefs 
was  difmifled  to  a  nunnery  at  Tortona,  and  Charles  was 
ftriftly  guarded  in  the  caftle  of  Ardennefe.  The  victorious 
princes,  after  folemn  profellions  of  mutual  attachment, 
feparated,  and  each  retired  to  his  refpective  dominions- ; 
the  pope  to  Rome,  and  Pepin  and  Louis  to  Aquitain  and 
Bavaria, 

In  the  moments  of  triumph,  Lothaire  had  embittered 
the  degradation  of  his  father  by  an  oflentatious  difplay  of 
ceremony;  and  inftead  of  the  purple  robe,  afiigned  him 
the  humble  habit  of  a  penitent.  His  fubmifiive  refigna- 
tion  to  the  infults  of  an  unnatural  fon,  obliterated  the 
guilt  of  his  confort;  the  misfortunes  of  their  lawful  fo- 
vereign  excited  the  pity  of  the  multitude,  ever  difcon- 
tented  with  the  ruling  powers  ;  and  the  active  diligence 
of  his  adherents  foon  opened  the  road  for  his  reftoration. 
Dreux,  bifliop  of  Mentz,  awakened  Louis  of  Bavaria  to 
a  fenfe  of  his  intereft  and  duty  ;  he  armed  in  the  caufe  of  a 
fovereign  and  a  parent ;  the  nobility  of  France  encouraged 
by  their  alacrity  his  hopes  ;  the  Saxons  l'welled  the  num¬ 
bers  and  terror  of  his  hod  ;  the  aged  emperor  was  reftored 
to  St.  Denys  ;  his  fon  Charles  was  releafed  from  prifon  ; 
and  Lothaire,  after  a  fruitlefs  refiftance,  was  compelled 
to  deplore  his  crime,  and  throw  himfelf  on  the  mercy  of 
his  father. 

Empire  had  no  charms  for  the  uxorious  Louis,  unlefs 
it  was  (hared  tvith  the  partner  of  his  bed  ;  and  Judith  was 
once  more  recalled,  and  once  more  abfolved;  yet,  ever 
reftlefs  and  'Vken-V'.v.  adverfity,  (he  again  refumed  her 
intrigues  for  1  f  eftablifhment  of  her  (on,  and  engaged 
the  fond  partiality  of  her  hufband  to  add  t lie  kingdom 
of  Neuftria  to  the  dominions  before  intenoed  for  him. 
In  a  folemn  affembly,  and  in  the  prefence  of  Louis  of 
Bavaria,  Charles  was  declared  king  of  Neuftria,  and  the 
difcontent  of  Lothaire  and  Pepin  died  away  in  ineffectual 
murmurs.  But  the  deatli  of  Pepin,  in  837,  was  productive 
of  a  new  partition  .  the  juft  claims  of  his  children  Pepiu 
and  Charles  were  difregarded  ;  the  fon  of  Judith  was  in¬ 
verted  with  the  kingdom  of  Aquitain;  and  the  French 
dominions  of  the  deceafed  prince  were  divided  between 
the  brothers,  Charles  and  Lothaire;  the  latter  of  whom 
was  named  as  the  guardian  of  his  infant  nephew. 

Louis  of  Bavaria,  enraged  at  a  divilion  in  which  his 
intereft  was  negifeCted,  again  fet  up  the  banner  of  revolt ; 
but  the  unexpected  appearance  of  the  emperor,  with  the 
hoftile  preparations  of  the  Saxons,  compelled  him  to  fue 
for  pardon  ;  yet  the  infatiate  ambition  of  the  emprefs, 
(till  countenanced  by  the  weaknefs  of  her  aged  hufband, 
kept  alive  the  glowing  embers  of  (edition.  The  commons 
of  Aquitain  vented  their  difcontent  in  fecret  meetings, 
and  the  nobles  openly  remonftrated  againft  the  injufnce 
which  was  offered  to  the  fons  of  their  deceafed  iov  reign. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Louis  engaged  to  provide  to;  uis 
grand-children;  the  adherents  of  the  youthful  Pepin 
Readily  refnfed  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  dangerous  pro¬ 
tection  of  an  abandoned  woman  ;  the  empire  was  menaced 
with  the  reiterated  calamities  of  civil  conimo. ion  ;  and 
the  implacable  rage  of  fraternal  difcord  was  iul pended. 
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rather  than  extinguiflied,  by  the  death  of  Louis  le  De- 
bonnaire,  A.  D.  841,  after  a  moli  unfortunate  reign  of 
twenty-feven  years. 

Louis  I.  was  eminent  for  the  mildnefs  of  his  manners 
and  peaceful  virtues,  which  procured  him  the  title  of 
Debonnaire,  or  the  Gentle  :  but  fuch  was  the  barbarity  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  that  all  his  virtues,  inffead  of 
procuring  him  refpect:,  were  the  caufe  of  the  grenteft  cala¬ 
mities  to  himfelf  and  the  empire  ;  for  his  placid  virtues 
and  graceful  manners  but  ill  coinpenfated  for  the  miferies 
which  were  engendered  by  his  feeble  adminiftration, 
which  had'  frequent  recourfe  to  the  grant  of  feodal 
tenures  in  order,  to  fecure  the  aid  and  intereft  of  the  tur¬ 
bulent  and  difaffedted  chiefs.  His  advanced  age  of 
fev.enty-two  years,  accounts  for  his  deceafe  without  af- 
figning  the  unnatural  condudt  of  his  fons  as  the  fource  of 
his  immediate  diffblution;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  funk 
into  the  grave  with  a  lively  refentment  towards  the  king 
of  Bavaria  ;  and,  when  reminded  by  the  bifliop  of  Mentz, 
that  it  was  his  duty  as  a  Chriftian,  to  forgit  e,  he  replied, 
“  I  pardon  him  with  all  my  heart ;  but  tel!  him,  that  he 
ought  to  think  of  ferioufly  obtaining  pardon  from  God, 
for  bringing  my  grey  hairs  with  1'orrow  to  the  grave.” 

The  lad  reproof  of  a  dying  father  wms  but  little  re¬ 
garded  by  thofe  fons  for  whofe  ambitious  views  he  had 
already  reigned  too  long.  The  divifion  of  his  dominions 
was  difputed  in  an  obftinate  battle;  and,  after  two  years 
of  alternate  fraud  and  force,  the  plains  of  Fontenoy  at- 
teded  the  adtive  hatred  of  the  contending  rivals.  Lo- 
thaire,  and  his  nephew  Pepin, were  forced  to  relinquifh  the 
bloody  conflict,  memorable  for  the  daughter  of  100,000 
Franks  ;  and  the  vidtors  Louis  and  Charles,  mud  have 
contemplated  with  horror  a  carnage,  which  judifies  the 
hidorian’s  remark,  that  whole  generations  may  be  fwept 
away  by  the  madnefs  of  kings  in  the  fpace  of  a  fingle  hour. 
Yet  the  advantages  they  obtained  from  the  fanguinary 
triumph  were  far  from  decifive  :  motives  of  caprice  or 
intereft:  induced  each  to  retire  within  the  circle  of  his  re- 
fpedtive  dominions  ;  and  Lothaire,  having  united  his 
Scattered  forces,  again  opprefTed  with  fuperior  numbers 
his  brother  Charles,  who  was  refcued  from  deftrudtion 
only  by  the  return  of  Louis.  The  viciflitudes  of  three 
fucccdive  years  of  difcord  exhauded  the  drength,  without 
impairing  the  animofity,  of  the  kindred  princes  ;  and 
they  finally  confented  to  divide  thofe  dominions,  for  which 
they  were  no  longer  able  to  coc’-'mrt,--- y  ■ -othaire  was 
allotted  all  Italy,  with  the  lovereignty  c.\  Aonie,  and  the 
tradt  of  country  bounded  by  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine, 
the  Meufe-sind  the  Scheldt.  Charles  obtained  Aquitain, 
with  the  territory  between  the  Loire  tnd  the  Meufe  ; 
and,  with  Bavaria,  the  red  of  Germany  was  afiigned  to 
Louis,  hence  didinguidied  by  the  name  of  Louis  the 
German. 

By  this  partition  of  the  dominions  of  Charlemagne,  the 
kingdoms  of  Germany  and  France-,  ere  forever  feparated  ; 
and  from  this  period  it  is  that  the  reader  mud  begin  to 
turn  from  the  dark  annals  of  the  Carlovingian  race,  who, 
through  a  feries'of  150  years,  deluged  the  continent  with 
-human  blood.  The  part  of  Gaul  which  Lothaire  re¬ 
tained,  he  didinguidied  by  his  own  name  ;  and  by  the  in¬ 
fer,  fi  Lie  corruption  of  time  it  has  funk  into  that  of  Lorrain , 
■which  is  dill  annexed  to  the  diftrict.  But  the  empire 
which  he  had  purfued  at  the  expence  of  every  filial  duty, 
which  he  had  edablifhed  by  blood  and  rapine,  afforded 
him  but  a  tranfient  fatisfaftion  :  from  the  furnmit  of 
grandeur  which  he  had  attained,  the  profpedt  was  dreary 
and  comfortlefs  ;  and  amidd  the  cares  of  royalty  he  fighed 
for  a  tranquil  life  of  religious  privacy.  Fifteen  years 
after  the  deceafe  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire  he  aflumed  the 
habit  of  a  monk.  On  his  retreat  from  the  throne  he'af- 
figned  to  his  elded  foil,  Louis,  the  realm  of  Italy,  the 
proper  patrimony  of  a  Roman  emperor;  to  Lothaire,  his 
fecond  fon,  the  kingdom  with  the  title  of  Lorrain  ;  and 
to  Charles,  his  younged,  Provence,  Dauphine,  and  part 
of  Burgundy.  The  death  of  the  other  princes,  in  869, 
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united  the  greated  part  of  their  dominions  under  Charles, 
furnamed  the  Bald,  who  may  now  properly  be  confidered 
as  king  of  France. 

The  empire  of  Charles  had  been  long  affiidted  by  the 
annual  depredations  of  the  Normans;  and  the  retreat  of 
thefe  northern  rovers  was  purchafed  at  an  ex  pence  which 
might  have  fupported  a  vigorous  and  fuccefsful  war. 
The  Bretons  alfo,  in  S46,  had  attempted  to  fliake  off  the 
yoke  which  they  indignantly  bore,  and  twice  bad  tri¬ 
umphed  in  aflerting  their  independence.  A  third  army, 
led  by  Charles  in  perfon,  extorted  areludfant  (ubmiffion; 
but  no  fooner  had  the  repeated  incurfionsof  the  Normans 
recalled  Charles,  than  Louis,  duke  of  Brittany,  violated 
the  recent  treaty,  fubdued  the  neighbouring  diocefe  of 
Rennes,  aflumed  the  title  of  king,  and  tranfmitted  it  to 
his  fon  Flerifpee  ;  who  maintained  it  in  a  bloody  field, 
which  effected  the  total  defeat  of  Charles,  and  eftabliflied 
the  claims  of  the  king  of  Brittany.  A  factious  people 
W'ill  ever  arife  out  of  a  weak  adminiftration;  and  the 
fubjedts  of  Charles,  infulted  by  their  foreign  enemies, 
and  opprefted  by  their  own  fovereign,  implored  the  pro- 
tedtion  of  Louis  the  German.  The  ambition  of  that 
prince  eagerly  liftened  to  their  diftrefs ;  and  while  Charles 
was  engaged  in  repelling ar.  invalion  of  the  Danes,  Louis, 
with  a  formidable  army,  marched  into  France;  received 
the  fubmiftion  of  the  inhabitants,  and,  in  85.8,  was  fo- 
lemnly  crowned  by  the  archbifliop  of  Sens.  But  while 
he  too  readily  liftened  to  the  delufive  counfels  of  his 
courtiers,  who  reprefented  his  authority  as  eftabl idled, 
and  prevailed  on  him  to  difmifs  his  German  troops,  his 
tranfient  throne  foon  tottered  ;  his  power  was  under¬ 
mined  ;  and  the  approach  of  Charles  compelled  him  to 
abdicate  a  kingdom  which  he  had  occupied  without  a 
battle,  and  which  he  relinquiflied  without  a  ftruggle. 

The  rapacity  of  the  Normans  had  been  invited  by  the 
former  liberality  of  Charles  the  Bald  ;  and  during  the 
internal  diftenfions  of  France,  they  had  leated  themfelves 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  and  the  Somme.  Solomon, 
who  had  f'eized  the  throne  of  Brittany,  extended  his  de- 
vaftations  to  the  gates  of  Poidfiers  ;  the  intereft  and  ho¬ 
nour  of  Charles  called  aloud  for  revenge.  At  the  head  of 
a  powerful  army,  in  860,  he  entered  the  hoftile  country  of 
the  Bretons  ;  but  the  fuperior  number  of  his  forces  only 
aggravated  his  difgrace  ;  and  in  a  battle,  which  was 
maintained  with  perfevering  valour  during  two  fucceflive 
days,  he  was  totally  defeated.  The  victory  was  chiefly 
afcribed  to  the  flail  and  courage  of  Robert  le  Fort,  or 
the  Strong,  who  commanded  the  army  of  the  Bretons  ; 
and  the  vanquifhed  monarch,  fenfible  of  his  merits, 
gained  him  over  to  his  fervice,  by  the  government  and 
ducal  title  of  the  duchy  of  France,  which  comprehended 
the  country  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire.  The  po¬ 
licy  of  Charles  thus  divided  the  ftrength  of  the  Nor¬ 
mans;  and  the  fword  of  the  pirates  of  the  Somme  was 
unflieathed  againft  thofe  of  the  Seine.  The  abilities  of 
Robert  contributed  to  prop  the  tottering  throne  of 
France  ;  but  that  gallant  chief  unfortunately  fell  in  the 
moment  of  victory,  as  he  bravely  repelled  an  invafion  of 
the  Danes;  and  his  Iofs  waafcarcely  compenfated  by  the 
fubfequent  death  of  Lothaire  king  of  Lorraine,  which 
added  a  confiderable  territory  to  the  crown  of  France. 

The  incurfions  of  the  Normans  (till  continued  to  afflict 
the  kingdom  of  France  ;  Solomon  king  of  Brittany  was 
perfuaded  to  join  His  forces  to  thofe  of  Charles,  and  to 
concur  in  expelling  the  formidable  invaders.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  leaders  of  thefe  daring  adventurers  were  befieged 
in  Angiers  in  873  ;  and  after  being  reduced  to  the  laft 
extremity,  fubmitied  to  purchafe  their  retreat  by  furren¬ 
dering  the  fpoil  they  had  acquired.  Solomon  enjoyed  the 
triumph  over  the  pirates  of  Scandinavia  but  a  fliort  time  ; 
his  life,  in  874,  was  the  vidtim  of  a  conf'piracy  of  his  own 
ungrateful  ftibjefts,  whofe  happinefs  he  had  promoted 
in  the  council  and  the  field.  From  the  internal  dill'en- 
tions  of  Brittany,  the  eyes  of  Charies  were  turned  to  a 
more  confiderable  cbjedt ;  and  the  death  of  Louis  em¬ 
peror 
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peror  of  tlie  Romans  was  fcarcely  announced,  before  the 
French  king,  with  a  well-appointed  army,  appeared  in 
Italy.  His  adlivity  anticipated  the  defigns  of  his  bro¬ 
ther  Louis  the  German  ;  he  was  received  at  Rome  with 
the  applaufe  of  the  inhabitants;  and  the  Roman  pontiff, 
in  875,  placed  the  imperial  crown  on  his  head,  and  fa¬ 
inted  him  emperor  of  the  Romans.  With  pointed  indig¬ 
nation  Louis  beheld  himfelf  the  dupe  of  his  perfidious 
brother ;  he  relented  in  arms  this  fltamelefs  breach  of 
faith,  entered  Champagne,  and  difcharged  his  fury  on 
that  defencelefs  country.  Though  he  retired  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  Charles,  he  only  fufpended  his  hoflile  mea¬ 
sures;  his  preparations  were  continued  with  inceffant  di¬ 
ligence  ;  and  the  new  emperor  had  reafon  to  rejoice  in 
the  death  of  Louis  the  German  in  876;  who  united  in 
liis  character  the  qualities  of  a  datefman  and  a  general, 
and  who  of  all  the  descendants  of  Charlemagne,  mod  re- 
fembled  him.  His  dominions  were  divided  between  his 
three  fons  :  to  Carloman  he  afligned  Bavaria,  Bohemia, 

•  Carinthia,  Sclavonia,  Audria,  and  part  of  Hungary  ; 
to  Louis,  Franconia,  Saxony,  Thuringia,  the  lower  Lor- 
rain,  together  with  Cologne  and  the  cities  of  the  Rhine; 
to  Charles  was  left  the  country  between  the  Maine  and 
the  Alps.  The  news  of  his  brother’s  deceafe  no  fooner 
reached  the  emperor  Charles,  than  his  reftlefs  ambition 
prompted  him  to  defpoil  his  nephew  Louis  ;  at  the  head 
of  fifty  thoufand  men  he  advanced  to  feize  that  part 
which  formerly  had  belonged  to  Lorraine;  In  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Cologne  he  was  encountered  by  his  nephew, 
With  inferior  numbers,  but  with  equal  courage,  and  fupe- 
rior  (kill ;  the  army  of  the  Franks  was  broken  and  de¬ 
feated  by  the  German  cavalry,  and  £harles  was  glad  to 
efcape  from  the  fatal  carnage. 

A  rapid  fuccefiion  of  mortifications  now  overwhelmed 
the  fortitude  of  Charles.  Fainting  beneath  the  effects 
of  difeafe,  he  was  fummoned  by  the  importunities  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  who  claimed  from  him  the  protection  of 
Italy.  That  country  was  ftill  expofed  to  the  defcents  of 
the  Saracens,  and,  in  876,  the  banners  of  Mahomet  in- 
fulted  the  principal  feat  of  the  fucceffors  of  St.  Peter. 
The  exhauded  frame  of  Charles  might  well  excufe  him 
from  new  labours  ;  and  fome  praife  muft  be  granted  to 
that  vigour  which  could  roufe  him  from  the  couch  of 
ficknefs,  to  refume  the  weight  of  armour.  With  a  l'mall 
train  of  followers  he  paffed  the  Alps;  but  he  had  fcarcely 
entered  Pavia,  to  which  city  the  Roman  pontiff  had  ad¬ 
vanced  to  confer  with  him,  when  he  was  informed  that 
Carloman,  king  of  Bavaria,  was  already  in  Italy  with  a 
numerous  army,  and  claimed  by  the  will  of  his  father  the 
imperial  title.  The  forces  of  Charles  were  ftill  in 
France  ;  the  generals  to  whofe  fidelity  he  had  entruded 
Shem,  confpired  againfl  him  ;  and  the  foldiers,  in  tu¬ 
multuary  exclamations,  declared  their  refolution  not  to 
pafs  the  Alps.  The  indignant  emperor,  adoniflied  and 
deferted,  fct  off  on  his  return  to  France  ;  at  the  fame  mo¬ 
ment  that  his  competitor,  Carloman,  alarmed  at  the  ru¬ 
mour  of  his  approach,  precipitately  re-entered  his  Ger¬ 
man  dominions.  But  the  unfortunate  Charles,  in  his 
pafTage  over  Mount  Cenis,  was  poifoned  by  the  hireling 
Sedecias,  a  Jew,  in  877,  and  breathed  his  lad,  in  the  fifty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age  ;  thirty-eight  years  from  his 
stfcending  the  throne  of  France,  and  only  two  from  his 
affuming  the  imperial  dignity. 

The  ambition  of  Charles  the  Bald  had  continually  dif- 
turbed  the  repofe  of  his  fubjefts  with  the  fcourge  of 
war,  which  led  him  to  an  unbounded  increafe  of  knight’s 
fees,  and  other  feodal  tenures  ;  and  now  the  feeble  coun- 
fels  of  his  fon  and  fucceffor  Louis,  furnamed,  from  an  im¬ 
pediment  in  his  fpeech,  the  Stammerer,  expofed  the  king¬ 
dom  to  the  fatal  confequences  of  a  weak  and  divided  ad- 
miniftration.  He  afcended  the  throne  of  France  in  878  ; 
and  to  fecure  the  attachment  of  the  nobles,  he  alfo  pro- 
fufely  lav i ;hed  the  honours  and  edates  of  the  crown  ; 
and  the  power  of  the  lovereign  was,  during  his  improvi¬ 
dent  reign,  reduced  to  an  empty  (hadow.  The  difcon- 
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tented  chiefs  were  drengthened  by  the  influence  of 
Richilde,  t lie  widow  of  the  late  emperor,  and  the  dep- 
mother  of  Louis;  who  furrendered  with  reluctance  the 
enfigns  of  royalty,  entruded  to  her  by  her  hatband,  into 
the  hands  of  the  fon  of  Hermantrude.  Bernard,  marquis 
of  Languedoc,  was  among  the  firll  to  eredt  the  (landard 
of  revolt;  and,  equally  indifferent  to  the  temporal  me¬ 
naces  of  the  king  and  the  fpiritual  cenfures  of  the  church, 
maintained  an  haughty  and  fallen  independence.  As  the 
monarch  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  royal  army,  to  chadife 
the  difobedience  and  infolence  of  his  fubjefts,  he  was 
feized  at  Troyes  with  a  diforder  which  foon  proclaimed 
his  approaching  dilfolution.  Senllble  of  his  danger,  he 
defired  that  his  fword  and  crown  might  be  delivered  to 
his  fon  Louis;  and  after  a  fliort  reign  of  about  eighteen 
months,  he  was  preferved  by  death,  in  879,  from  behold¬ 
ing  the  impending  calamities  of  his  country. 

France  was  now  to  undergo  a  date  of  anarchy  and  con- 
fufion.  Louis  and  Carloman,  the  ilfue  of  the  fird  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  late  king,  were  oppreffed  by  a  fadtious  nobi¬ 
lity  ;  and  Adelaide,  his  fecond  wife,  was  pregnant  of  a 
fon,  afterwards  baptifed  by  the  name  of  Charles,  and 
didinguiflted  by  the  epithet  of  Simple.  Of  the  nobles 
who,  as  intereft  dictated  or  caprice  fuggeded,  propped  or 
affailed  the  throne  of  their  prince,  the  fil'd  place  was  due 
to  the  rank  and  connections  of  duke  Bofon.  His  fpirit, 
naturally  haughty,  was  inflated  by  his  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Louis  II.  emperor  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
crown  itfelf  appeared  not  too  great  for  his  merits,  or  too 
high  for  his  pretenfions.  The  furname  of  Hugo  the  Abbot 9 
proclaims  his  early  defignation  to  the  church  ;  but,  bold 
and  afpiring,  he  foon  embraced  the  more  enterprifing  pro- 
feffion  of  arms,  and  relinquiflied  the  mitre  and  the  crofs 
for  the  helmet  and  the  fword.  To  his  valour  and  abili¬ 
ties  was  entruded  the  government  of  the  country  between 
the  Seine  and  the  Loire  ;  and  the  rovers  of  the  north 
found  in  Hugo  an  antagonid  who  left  them  little  reafon 
to  exult  in  the  death  of  Robert  the  Strong.  Thierri  had* 
in  the  reign  of  the  late  king,  been  promoted  to  the  pod: 
of  chamberlain  ;  and  the  favours  he  had  received  ought 
inviolably  to  have  attached  him  to  the  family  of  his 
benefadtor.  Bernard  count  of  Auvergne  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Charles  the  Bald,  with  Bofon  and  Hugo,  ta 
command  the  troops  dedined  for  the  late  Italian  expedi¬ 
tion  ;  and  was,  with  thofe  nobles,  fufpedted  of  having 
been  concerned  in  poifoning  the  king.  Such  were  the 
four  chiefs  to  whofe  protection  Louis  had  committed  the 
care  of  his  fons  ;  and  their  influence  was  oppofed  by  the 
abbe  Godin,  who  had  been  the  principal  minider  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  by  the  name  of  Conrad  count  of  Paris. 

The  defigns  of  Godin  were  veiled  by  an  apparent  con¬ 
cern  for  the  profperity  of  France,  and  an  ardent  zeal  for 
the  family  of  Charlemagne.  Thefe  were  united  in  fet- 
ting  afide  the  children  of  Louis  the  Stammerer,  and  in¬ 
viting  the  mature  age  of  Louis  of  Germany  to  afeend  the 
throne  of  France :  that  monarch  readily  lidened  to  the 
flattering  propofal  ;  and  while  the  guardians  of  the  young 
princes,  affembled  at  Meaux,  difputed  with  each  other 
the  fpoils  of  the  crown,  they  were  alarmed  by  the  intel¬ 
ligence  that  an  army  of  Germans  was  rapidly  advancing 
to  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom.  Defpair  immediately 
fucceeded  to  ill-grounded  confidence;  and  a  difgraceful 
acquiefcence  in  the  claims  of  the  invader  was  only 
averted  by  the  prudent  counfels  of  Hugo.  The  impend¬ 
ing  danger  and  didrefs  lanftioned  the  facrifice  ;  and  he 
confeated  to  purchafe  the  retreat  of  Louis  by  the  ceflion 
of  that  part  of  Lorrain  which  had  been  allotted  to 
Charles  tlie'Bald.  The  offer  was  accepted  ;  the  king  of 
Germany,  with  a  confiderable  territory  in  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries,  acquired  Toul,  Metz,  and  Verdun  ;  and  the  abbe 
Godin,  with  his  affociates,  indulged  their  rel’entment  by 
reproaching  the  perfidy  of  their  ally. 

Carloman,  the  fecond  of  the  fons  of  Louis,  had  efpoufed 
the  daughter  of  duke  Bofon  ;  and  that  powerful  noble 
prevailed  on  the  uffembly  held  at  Meaux  to  difregard  the 
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lad  inftrudlions  of  their  deceafed  monarch,  and  afibciate, 
with  his  elder  brother  Louis,  Carloman  to  the  royal  au¬ 
thority.  The  two  princes  were  crowned  amidft  the  joyful 
acclamations  of  the  people,  who  had  long  demanded  the 
authority  of  a  fovereign.  But  the  defigns  of  Bofon  ex¬ 
tended  not  alone  to  the  elevation  of  his  daughter  ;  his 
ambition  prompted  him  to  aim  at  a  folid  edablidiment, 
and  to  fecure  his  fortune  beyond  the  frown  of  kings;  In 
a  long adminidration  of  thefouthern  provincesof  France, 
he  had  redreffed  the  grievances  of  the  people,  foothed 
the  intolerant  fpirit  of  the  clergy,  and  attached  to  his  in- 
te red  :t  factious  nobility.  His  ready  attentions  had  con¬ 
ciliated  the  favour  of  the  pope,  who  widied  to  difplay 
his  gratitude  by  contributing  to  the  completion  of  his 
afpiring  hopes.  Three  archbidiops,  twenty  bifhops,  and 
a  number  of  counts,  alfembled  at  Mante,  deliberated  on 
the  melancholy  date  of  their  country.  The  expedient 
thfey  propofed  was  to  eredft  a  new  kingdom  ;  and  an  in- 
flrurr.ent,  fubfcribed  by  the  ad'embly,  offered  Provence 
to  the  abfolute  rule  of  Bofon.  The  propofal  was  readily 
accepted  ;  and  the  brows  of  Bofon  were  encircled  with  a 
royal  diadem.-  The  countries  which  compofed  this  new 
principality,  and  which,  from  the  feat  of  government 
have  been  denominated  Arles,  were  Provence,  Lyonnois, 
Dauphine,  Savoy,  Franche  Compfe,  and  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Burgundy,  extending  on  one  fide  into  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  and  on  the  other  beyond  the  lake  of  Geneva. 
Thus  the  fons  of  Louis  beheld  theml'elves  defpoiled  of 
the  faired  part  of  their  inheritance  by  the  fword  of  a 
powerful  neighbour,  and  the  intrigues  of  a  faithlefs  kinf- 
man.  Their  throne  indeed  was  lhaken  on  every  fide  ; 
and  would  pollibly  have  been  fubverted,  had  it  not  been 
protected  by  the  fidelity  of  Hugo  the  abbot.  The  fplen- 
did  promifes  of  Godin  had  prevailed  on  Louis  of  Ger¬ 
many  to  violate  the  recent  treaty,  and  again  afpire  to  the 
crown  of  France  :  but  the  inclinations  of  the  malcon¬ 
tents  were  overawed  by  the  prudent  difpofitions  of  Hugo ; 
the  Germans  in  vain  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  France  ; 
and  the  hopes  of  Louis  were  chilled  by  the  languid  ope¬ 
rations  of  his  partizaris.  He  confented  to  an  interview 
with  his  youthful  rivals  ;  and  a  fubfequent  congrefs  at 
Gondreville  on  the  Meufe,  at  which  all  the  defcendants 
of  Charlemagne  were  prefent,  ratified  the  fuccefiion  of 
Louis  and  Carloman,  and  confirmed  the  polfefilon  of  Lor- 
rain  to  the  king  of  Germany. 

The  royal  brothers,  thus  delivered  from  the  terror 
of  foreign  invafion,  prepared  to  chaftife  the  infolence  of 
domeftic  rebellion  ;  (Lengthened  by  their  new  alliances, 
they  marched  with  a  numerous  army  through  Burgundy, 
and  entered  the  revolted  territories  of  their  prefumptious 
vafial.  The  confederate  forces,  afiifted  by  thofe  of 
Charles  king  of  Italy,  formed  the  fiege  of  Vienne,  de¬ 
fended  with  lingular  valour  by  Hermingard  the  confort 
of  Bofon.  But  the  princes  were  foon  compelled  to  fepa- 
rate  ;  and  while  the  continuance  of  the  fiege  w’as  de¬ 
volved  on  Carloman,  Chailes  returned  to  Rome  to.  re¬ 
ceive  the  imperial  crown  ;  and  Louis,  with  a  confiderable 
detachment,  directed  his  march  againft  the  Normans. 
Thefe  hardy  adventurers,  in  the  month  of  December, 
furprifed  the  city  of  Tournay,  and  fpread  their  devafta- 
tions  along  the  banks  of  the  Scheld.  At  Saucour,  in 
Picardy,  the  rovers  of  the  north  were  encountered  by 
Louis  ;  nine  thonfand  Normans,  with  their  leader  Guara- 
mond,  expired  on  the  field  of  battle;  the  remainder  re¬ 
paired  the  Somme,  and  confulted  their  fafety  by  a  bally 
retreat.  But  the  inactivity  of  the  conqueror  betrays  his 
own  lofs  ;  and  the  prudence  of  Louis  refpedled  the  de- 
fpair  of  a  valiant  though  vanquilhed  enemy.  The  vic¬ 
tory  cf  Saucour  had  dilplayed  the  courage,  and  the  death 
of  Louis  of  Germany  proclaimed  the  moderation,  of  the 
youthful  king  of  France  ;  he  rejected  with  firmnefs  the 
crown  proffered  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lorrain,  and  yielded 
to  the  fuperior  pretenfions  of  the  emperor,  Charles  the 
Fat.  But  the  French  were  fuffered  only  a  Ihort  time  to 
contemplate  the  riling  virtues  of  their  prince  ;  he  ex. 
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pired  at  St.  Denys,  A.D.  S8i,  in  the  twenty-fecond  year 
of  his  age  ;  and  his  premature  death  is  ftrongly  marked 
with  the  fufpicion  of  poifon. 

Carloman  was  (till  before  Vienne  when  he  received  the 
unexpected  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  brother,  and 
his  own  fuccefiion  to  the  undivided  crown  of  France. 
He  left  the  blockade  of  that  place  to  his  principal  offi¬ 
cers  ;  and  at  the  head  of  the  army  aftembled  by  the  de- 
ceafed  prince,  moved  towards  the  Meufe  to  repel  the 
northern  pirates.  Thefe  retired  at  the  approach  of  the 
monarch  ;  but  their  return  foon  fummoned  him  again  to 
arms.  His  profpeCts  of  victory  were  blafted  by  the  in¬ 
tractable  fpirit  of  his  own  fubjeCts  ;  he  was  compelled  to 
(heath  the  fword,  and  by  a  lavifh  donation  to  obtain  a 
Ihort  and  precarious  truce.  The  difappointment  was  but 
ill  compenfated  by  the  capitulation  of  Vienne,  which 
permitted  Hermiitgard  to  retire  to  her  confort  at  Autun  ; 
and  while  Carloman  endeavoured  to  difiipate  his  chagrin 
by  the  exercifes  of  the  chace,  a  javelin,  aimed  at  the  boar 
by  one  of  his  attendants,  in  884,  pierced  his  thigh, 
and  in  a  few  days  deprived  him  of  his  crown  and  life  ; 
yet  his  lad  moments  intereft  us  in  his  premature  fate  ; 
and  we  cannot  but  admire  the  philanthropy  of  a  prince, 
who  endeavoured  to  fereen  from  the  refentment  of  the 
public  his  unfortunate  domeftic,  by  imputing  his  wound 
to  the  rage  of  the  animal  he  purfued. 

It  was  now  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  principal  nobi¬ 
lity  would  have  concurred  in  placing  the  crown  on  the 
infant  brows  of  Charles  the  Simple,  fon  of  Louis  the 
Stammerer  by  his  queen  Adelaide  :  yet  Hugo  the  abbot 
in  vain  zealoufly  and  ftrenuoufiy  efpoufed  the  caufe  of 
til  at  young  prince  ;  and  Charles,  furnamed  the  Fat,  the 
emperor  of  the  Romans,  was  invited  to  afeend  the  va¬ 
cant  throne  of  France.  A  new  invafion  of  the  Normans, 
perhaps,  determined  the  French  to  veft  the  feeptre  in  the 
hands  of  the  moft  powerful  branch  of  the  Carlovingian 
race  ;  and  the  dominions  of  Charles  promifed  an  eftedtual 
fuccour,  while  his  limited  capacity  removed  any  appre- 
henfions  they  might  entertain  from  his  increafe  of  terri¬ 
tory.  Godfrey,  king  of  the  Normans,  had  been  trea- 
cheroully  aftaflinated  ;  and  to  avenge  his  death,  a  hoftile 
fleet  of  (even  hundred  fail  entered  the  Seine,  and  fpread. 
their  devaftations  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Paris.  But  the 
capital  was  defended  by  the  prudence  of  Godin,  its  bi- 
ftiop,  united  with  the  valour  of  Eudes,  fon  of  Robert 
the  Strong.  In  three  attacks,  the  Normans  were  re- 
pulfed  with  cruel  (laughter  ;  but  ip  a  fourth  they  proved 
l'uccefsful.  A  clofe  blockade  now  precluded  all  fuccour, 
when  the  fainting  fpirits  of  the  Parifians  were  relieved 
by  the  appearance  of  Charles,  who,  with  an  army  from 
Germany,  prefled  forwards  to  their  relief,  and  emcamped 
within  fight  of  the  capital.  Yet  Sigefroy,  the  Norman 
leader,  beheld  the  German  ftandards  with  an  undaunted 
countenance,  and  ftedfaftly  maintained  his  ftution  before 
the  gates  of  the  city.  The  emperor  was  (hamefully 
awed  by  the  firmnefs  of  an  enemy  whom  he  might  have 
overwhelmed  ;  and  lie  bafely  confented  to  purchafe  a 
peace,  which  he  might  have  commanded  on  his  own 
terms.  As  his  treafnres  were  inadequate  to  the  fum  fti- 
pulated,  part  of  Burgundy  was  abandoned  to  the  avarice 
and  plunder  of  the  Normans.  The  fortitude  of  Godin 
could  not  fupport  him  under  the  accumulated  misfortunes 
of  the  times;  and  he  expired  while  the  city  was  afflidled 
by  the  defolating  hand  of  the  Normans.  Eudes,  his 
companion  in  toil,  furvived  to  receive  the  applaufe  of  his 
country,  and  the  reward  of  a  grateful  fovereign.  The 
death  of  Hugo  the  abbot  had  deprived  both  Charles  and 
his  fubjedts  of  a  faithful  minifter  and  a  (teady  patriot  5 
and  his  title  of  count  of  Paris  was  with  general  approba¬ 
tion  bellowed  upon  Eudes,  whofe  gallantry  borrowed  ad. 
ditional  luftre  from  the  pulillanimous  condudtof  die  em¬ 
peror.  The  health  of  that  prince  now  began  rapidly  to 
decline  ;  his  faculties  were  vilibly  impaired  ;  and  he  had 
no  fooner  returned  into  Germany,  than  he  difplayed  ma- 
nifeft  l'ymptoms  of  a  diliempered  imagination.  In  a  diet 
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held  at  Oppcnheim,  he  was  in  confequence  declared,  by 
the  nobles  of  France  and  Germany,  incapable  of  fup- 
porting  the  weight  of  government.  In  Italy  he  had  for 
fome  time  po(TeHed  the  mere  name  of  fovereign;  and  the 
Lombard  princes  of  Benevento,  Salerno,  and  Capua,  re- 
jetted  his  authority,  and  alferted  their  independence. 
The  crown  of  Germany  was  taken  from  him,  and  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  voice  of  the  nobles  on  Arnold,  natural  fon 
of  Carloman  king  of  Bavaria,  who  had  diftinguiflied  him- 
felf  as  an  able  general  on  the  frontiers  of  Pannonia. 
The  unhappy  Charles  was  reduced  to  beg  his  bread  from 
the  fuccefsful  rebel,  by  whole  contempt  his  life  and  li¬ 
berty  were  fpared.  So  hidden  was  the  revolt  of  his  fub- 
jetts,  that  in  three  days  he  was  left  without  a  fervant  to 
adminifter  to  his  infirmities  !  The  companion  of  the  bi- 
fiiop  of  Mentz  relieved  his  immediate  ncceflities ;  and  a 
leant y  allowance  from  the  ufurper  Arnold,  enabled  him 
to  linger  through  a  few  months  of  difeafe  and  diftrefs, 
which  put  a  period  to  his  life  on  the  14th  of  January,  888 . 

The  mod  plaufible  pretenders  to  the  vacant  throne  of 
France  were  Guy  duke  of  Spoleto,  and  Berenger  duke  of 
Frioul,  both  alike  defeended  from  Charlemagne  ;  Her¬ 
bert,  count  of  Vermandois,  who  claimed  from  Bernard 
king  of  Italy;  Arnold,  king  of  Germany;  and  Charles 
furnamed  the  Simple,  fon  of  Louis  the  Stammerer;  but 
his  tender  years  were  incapable  of  wielding  the  feeptre  of 
a  tottering  empire  ;  and  the  exigencies  of  the  date  called 
aloud  for  the  virtues  of  a  foldierand  a  datefman.  Eudes 
was  encircled  with  laurels  from  his  recent  defence  of  Paris ; 
and  the  popular  opinion  named  him  for  the  fovereign  of 
France.  The  virtuous  patriot,  however,  refilled  to 
trample  on  the  laws  of  fuccetTion,  or  to  plunge  his  coun¬ 
try  in  the  calamities  of  civil  war;  he  declared  that  he 
would  hold  the  crown  only  as  the  faithful  guardian  of  the 
infant  Charles  ;  and  that  the  formidable  competition  of 
Arnold  mud  be  averted  by  the  fandtion  of  his  free  con- 
fent.  The  king  of  Germany  was  vanquifhed  by  the  ge¬ 
nerous  candour  of  his  rival ;  and  the  name  of  Eudes 
became  inferibed  among  the  monarchs  of  France. 

The  fliort  reign  of  Eudes  was  diligently  devoted  to  re- 
prefs  the  infolence  of  the  nobility,  and  to  humble  the 
foreign  and  domedic  enemies  of  the  date.  At  the  head 
of  only  one  thoufand  horfe  he  difperfed  an  army  of 
twenty  thoufand  Normans  ;  and  the  vittory  of  Mont- 
faucon  might  have  been  improved  to  decifive  advantage, 
had  not  Eudes  been  recalled  from  the  purfuit  by  the  re¬ 
volt  of  Aquitain.  His  prefence  redored  the  allegiance 
of  that  province;  but  the  Normans  had  feized  the  fa¬ 
vourable  opportunity  :  their  banners  were  difplayed  on 
the  walls  of  Meaux,  Toul,  and  Verdun;  and  Paris  itfelf 
was  again  infulted  by  the  licentious  arms  of  thefe  northern 
rovers.  Their  deltruttive  incurfions  into  Lorrain  were 
chadifed  by  the  king  of  Germany  ;  but  in  France  a.  feene 
of  anarchy  and  difeord  prefented  itfelf  on  every  fide  ; 
the  nobles  of  each  province  difobeyed  their  fovereign, 
opprefled  their  vaflals,  and  exercifed  perpetual  hofiilities 
againd  their  equals  and  neighbours.  Thefe  diforders 
were  reprelfed  by  Eudes;  and  his  vigour  was  exerted  to 
redrain  the  ambition  of  the  chiefs,  and  re-ertablilh  the 
regal  authority.  Count  Walgaire  had  availed  himfelf 
of  the  general  didraction,  and  feized  the  important  city 
of  Laon  ;  but  before  he  could  fufficiently  fortify  the  ob- 
jett  of  his  ufurpation,  he  was  furprifed  by  the  French 
king  ;  the  rebellious  garrifon  was  compelled  to  furrender, 
and  the  life  of  Walgaire  atoned  for  his  guilt.  Aquitain 
once  more  eretted  the  dandard  of  revolt ;  but  Eudes 
foon  extinguifhed  the  torch  of  difeord  by  acknowledging 
the  fovereignty  of  Charles  the  Simple,  and  only  retain¬ 
ing  for  himfelf,  under  an  oath  of  homage  and  fidelity, 
the  country  from  the  Seine  to  the  Pyrenees,  Eudes  fur- 
vived  to  enjoy  but  a  (hort  time  the  tranquillity  edablifited 
by  his  own  moderation  ;  in  the  month  of  January,  898, 
he  expired  at  La  Fere  in  Picardy,  in  the  fortieth  year  of 
his  age.  His  infant  fon,  Arnold,  fucceeded  to  his  prin¬ 
cipality,  with  the  title  of  king;  but  his  death,  in  a  few 
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days  after,  again  united  France  under  the  authority  of 
Charles  the  Simple.  But  his  e^tenlive  dominions  on 
every  fide  mouldered  away  ;  Lorrain  was  ceded  to  the 
king  of  Germany  ;  duke  Rodolfehad  eretted  thediftritt 
of  Burgundy,  beyond  Mount  Jura,  into  a  kingdom,  and 
firetched  his  fway  over  the  greateft  part  of  Franche 
Comte  ;  Louis,  the  fon  of  Bofon,  maintained  an  inde¬ 
pendence  in  Arles;  and  though  Charles  might  nominally 
reign  over  the  remnant  of  France,  yet  his  real  power  was 
controlled  by  the  formidable  pretenfions  of  Herbert  count 
of  Vermandois,  and  Robert  the  brother  of  Eudes. 

Rollo,  whofe  noble  delcent  and  perfonal  qualifications 
raifed  him  above  the  crowd  of  northern  adventurers, 
about  this  time  entered  the  Seine,  and  polfefTed  himfelf 
of  the  city  of  Rouen.  The  difirefs  of  Charles;  and  the 
influence  of  Robert  the  brother  of  Eudes,  who  had  cul¬ 
tivated  the  friendfliip  of  the  Norman,  firft  fuggefied  the 
propriety  of  a  treaty  with  Rollo.  The  kingdom  of 
Nen (trio,  with  the  county  of  Brittany,  was  offered  to  the 
gallant  invader;  and  the  conditions  that  he  fhould  become 
a  Chriflian,  efpoufe  the  daughter  of  Charles,  and  do  ho¬ 
mage  for  his  principality,  were  readily  accepted  by  the 
Norman  chief :  he  was  purified  in  the  waters  of  baptifm  ; 
and  received  the  Chriflian  name  of  Robert.  This  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Robert  now  alfumed  the  title  of  the  duchy  of 
Normandy  ;  and  Charles,  in  the  fame  year,  received  fome 
compenfation  for  it  by  the  death  of  Louis  king  of  Ger¬ 
many.  With  that  prince  expired  the  male  line  of  Char¬ 
lemagne  in  Germany  ;  and  the  vacant  throne  was,  by  the 
voice  of  the  nobility,  filled  with  Conrad  duke  of  Fran¬ 
conia  ;  but  Lorrain  refilled  to  acquiefce  in  the  injurious 
election,  and  in  Charles  fought  the  protection,  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  authority,  of  the  lafl  prince  of>the  Car- 
lovingian  race. 

The  w  eaknefs  of  Charles  now  led  him  to  the  choice  of 
a  favourite,  named  Haganon,  a  private  gentleman  ;  but 
without  either  birth  or  fortune.  The  cares  of  empire 
were  devolved  on,  and  the  hours  of  the  prince  were  de¬ 
voted  to,  this  new  minion  ;  and  it  was  well  obferved  by 
Henry  duke  of  Saxony,  whofe  requeft  of  an  audience  had 
been  continually  evaded  by  the  anfwer,  that  the  king  was 
engaged  with  Haganon,  “Either  Haganon  will  feat  him¬ 
felf  on  the  fume  throne  with  Charles,  or  Charles  will  be¬ 
come  a  private  gentleman  like  Haganon.”  Yet  the  fa¬ 
vourite,  however  unpopular,  cannot  be  denied  the  praife 
of  penetration  and  fidelity;  but  the  times  were  adverfe 
to  the  adminiflration  he  had  alfumed  ;  and  the  two  Ro¬ 
berts,  dukes  of  Normandy  and  France,  overfhadowed 
with  united  influence  the  power  of  the  crown.  Their 
formidable  confederacy  compelled  the  king  to  difmifs  his 
minifter  ;  and  their  ambition,  nouriflied  by  fuccefs,  foon 
revealed  the  pretenfions  of  Robert  to  a  throne  which  had 
been  occupied  by  his  brother  Eudes.  The  recall  of  Ha¬ 
ganon  was  the  fignal  of  war;  Robert  was  folemnly 
crowned  at  Rheims  ;  and  with  the  forces  of  the  conlpira- 
tors  encamped  under  the  walls' of  Soitfons.  While  in 
oftentatious  fecurity  he  enjoyed  the  pleafures  of  the  ta¬ 
ble,  he  was  furprifed  by  the  appearance  of  Charles  at  the 
head  of  a  few  faithful  followers.  With  undaunted  courage 
he  mounted  his  horfe,  and  endeavoured  to  reflore  order  to 
his  troops  ;  but  in  the  tumult  of  the  conflitt  he  was  killed 
by  the  fpear  of  his  rival,  on  the  15th  of  June,  923.  Yet 
his  fon  Hugo,  and  Herbert  count  of  Vermandois,  main¬ 
tained  the  bat  tie  with  more  fuccefsful  valour;  and  Charles, 
after  having  enjoyed  the  triumph  of  revenge,  was  in  his 
turn  compelled  to  retreat  before  fuperior  numbers,  with 
the  lofs  of  his  baggage  and  the  bravefl  of  his  companions. 

The  confederates  proceeded  immediately  to  elett  a  new 
king;  the  principal  competitors  were,  Hugo  dtike  of 
France,  fon  of  the  deceafed  Robert  ;  Herbert  count  of 
Vermandois;  and  Rodolph  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had 
efpoufed  Emma  the  lifter  of  Hugo.  The  laft  was  by  the 
influence  of  his  wife,  on  the  13th  of  July,  923,  crowned 
at  Soiffons;  and  Charles,  deferred  by  his  (objects,  endea¬ 
voured  to  arm  in  his  fupport,  by  the  offer  of  Lorrain, 
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Henry  king  of. Germany.  That 'monarch  was  not  deaf 
So  his  intreaties  ;  tire  inclinations  of  William  duke  of 
Normandy,  who  had  fucceeded  his  father  Rollo,  leaned 
to  the  fame  fide  ;  and  the  deftruflion  of  Rodolph  was 
only  averted  by  the  treachery  of  Herbert  count  of  Ver¬ 
mandois.  That  nobleman,  dreading  the  reftoration  of  a 
monarch  whom  he  had  injured  too  much  to  be  forgiven, 
pretended  to  defect  the  caufe  of  the  new  king,  and  offered, 
by  his  deputies,  to  ereft  once  more  the  fiandard  of  loyalty. 
Charles,  confiding  in  his  deliffi ve  promifes,  marched  into 
the  country  of  Vermandois,  where  he  was  feized  by  the 
perfidious  count,  and  imprifoned  in  the  fortrefs  of  Chateau 
Thiejri ;  his  queen,  Egiva,  efcaped  with  her  fon  Louis 
to  the  court  of  her  brother  Athelrtao  king  of  England  ; 
and  Rodolph,  releafed  from  his  apprehenfions,  turned  his 
arms  againrtr William  duke  of  Aquitain.  That  prince 
was  Coon  compelled  to  a  ready  fitbmiflion  ;  and  the  throne 
of  Rodolph  might  have  (food  fecure,  but  for  a  formidable 
confpiracy  raifed  againft  him.  Herbert  count  of  Ver¬ 
mandois  had  claimed  as  the  reward  of  his  perfidy,  but 
was  refuf’ed,  the  city  of  Laon  ;  his  refentment  was  made 
known  to  Hugh  duke  of  France,  who  had  married  Ethe- 
linda,  the  daughter  of  Edward  king  of  England,  and  the 
filter  of  Charles’s  confort  :  in  conjunction  with  Wiliiam 
duke  of  Normandy,  they  determined  to  reftore  the  cap¬ 
tive  Charles  to  the  throne  ;  and  Henry  king  of  Germany, 
and  pope  John  IX.  confirmed  that  prince’s  hopes 
by  the  promife  of  their  united  fupport.  Yet  the  genius 
and  policy  of  Rodolph  difperfed  the  rifing  fiorm  ;  the 
death  of  the  Roman  pontiff  delivered  him  from  the  me¬ 
naces  of  the  church  ;  the  zeal  of  Henry  was  difarmed  by 
the  art^of  flattery;  Herbert  was  gratified  by  the  acqui- 
fi-tion  of  Laon  ;  and  drew  along  with  him  Hugh  duke  of 
France  ;  Egiva,  once  more,  by  the  advice  of  the  duke  of 
Normandy,  retired  to  England  ;  and  Charles  was  furren- 
derea  by  the  count  of  Vermandois  into  the  cuftody  of 
Rodolph.  He  was  received  with  refpetl,  and  the  royal 
fetters  were  rendered  lefs  cumberfome  by  the  liberality 
of  the  hand  which  impofed  them  ;  yet  Charles  lurvived 
not  long  this  lecond  revolution;  in  the  fifty-firft  year  of 
his  age,  on  the  9th  Of  October,  929,  at  the  cattle  of  Pr- 
ronne,  he  was  releafed  by  death  front  a  life  of  cruel  dif- 
appointments ;  and  if  his .  character  as  a  prince  cannot 
command  our  clieem,  the  niifery  to  which  he  was  inva¬ 
riably  allotted,  excites  at  lead  our  companion.  The  re¬ 
maining  years  of  the  reign  of  Rodolph,  though  fuccefs- 
fu.l  againft  the  Normans  of  the  Loire  and  the  favage  Hun¬ 
garians,  could  not  reftore  the  internal  vigour  of  France, 
deeply,  wounded  by  the  rage  of  civil  commotion,  and 
weakened  by  the  divifion  of  almoft  all  the  territories  of 
the  crown  into  feod’al  tenures.  ,  The  pioffeffors  of  thefe 
refilling  homage  and  fealty,  ?^d  quarrelling  amongft 
themlelves,  allowed  the  king  to  enjoy  but  a  fhort  portion 
of  tranquillity  ;  in  the  fourteen'.^,  year  of  his  reign  he 
expired  at  Auxerre,  on  the  15th  of  January,  936. 

The  duchy  of  Burgundy  now  devolved  on  Hugo  fur- 
named  the  Black ,  the  brother  of  Rodolph  ;  but  the  molt 
powerful  claimant  to  the  French  crown, 'was'  Hugo  duke 
of  France.  His  defigns  were’ oppofed  by  Herbert  count 
of  Vermandois  ;  and  their  contention  allowed  Atlielflan 
king  of  England  to  plead  the  caufe  of  his  nephew,  the 
fon  of  Cliailqs  t lie  Simple.  The  duke  of  France  was 
readily  perfuaded  by  Wiliiam  of  Normandy  to  rtifle  his 
ambitious  hopes,  and  to  concur  in  placing  on  the  throne 
a  prince  with  whom  by  marriage  he  was  (o'Warly  con- 
nedfed.  William  arihbifhbp  of'  Sens  was  deputed  to 
England  to  invite  over  Louis,  furnamed  d'Outre-mer, "or 
Stiangqr;  and  the  young  prince,  landing  at  Boulogne, 
proceeded  to  Laon,  and  was  crowned  in  that  city  on  the 
20th  of  June,  936,  by  Artaud  archbifliop  of  Rheims. 

Louis  IV.  Imd  but  juft  entered  into  the  feveiiteenth ' 
year  of  his  age,  when  he  fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  his 
father;  yet  he  took  every  precaution  to  maintain  the  in¬ 
ternal  tranquillity  of  his  kingdom.  T b'd'ilbl'iarge  his  ob¬ 
ligations  10  Hugo,  lie  appoiuted  him  iniiiifler,  and  corn- 
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mitted  to  his  hands  the  reins  of  government.  The  duke 
of  Burgundy  had  prefunied  on  an  infant  reign,  to  violate 
the  fall  duty  of  the  peace,  and  to  feize  the  city  of  Langres; 
the  infult  was  refented  by  the  duke  of  France;  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army  he  penetrated  into  Burgundy, 
and  compelled  the  brother  of  Rodolph  to  purchafe  an 
ignominious  peace  by  the  ceflion  of  great'  part  of  that 
fruitful  duchy.  So  vigorous  a  condud  infpired  the 
French  with  the  molt  pleafing  expedations  ;  but  the  flat¬ 
tering  profped  was-  foon  overcaft,  and  the  mind  of  the 
king  appeared  to  be  impreffed  with  a  deep  and  fatal  fuf- 
picion  of  his  rriinifter.  The  duke  of  France  perceived 
himfelf  eftranged  from  the  confidence  of  his  mailer,  and 
retired  from  an  ungrateful  court  to  cultivate  the  returning 
friend  Hi  i  p  of  the  Count  of  Vermandois  :  that  nobleman 
furprifed  the  city  of  Laon;  and  the  king,  fenfible  of  his 
weaknefs,  once  more  affedted  to  commit  himfelf  to  the 
counlels  of  Hugo  duke  of  France.  Yet,  amidft  thefe 
marks  of  external  regard,  he  only  wailed  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  break  the  chains  of  his  powerful  fubjedt  ; 
he  recalled  his  mother  Egiva',  and  allured  to  his  intereft 
Hugo  duke  of  Burgundy,  Artaud  archbifliop  of  Rheims, 
and  the  count  of  Poidtiers.  The  duke  of  France  was 
joined  by  William  duke  of  Normandy,  Arnold  count  of 
Flanders,  and  Herbert  count  of  Vermandois.  Rheims 
furrendered,  Laon  was  inverted  by  the  confederates  ;  and 
Charles,  having  fullered  a  decilive  defeat  in  the  vain 
hope  of  relieving  that  city,  confented  to  a  peace,  which 
was  negociated  unclerthe  mediation  of  pope  Stephen  VIII. 

The  death  of  William  duke  of  Normandy,  in  942,  who 
was  affaflinated  at  the  mitigation  of  the  count  of  Flan¬ 
ders,  and  of  Herbert  count  of  Vermandois,  changed  the 
face  of  public  affairs;  the  fon  of  Herbert  was  protected 
by  the  friendlhip  of  Hugo  ;  but  Richard,  the  luccelfor 
of  William,  was  an  infant,  whofe  extenfive  dominions 
promifed  an  eafy  conqueft.  The  neutrality  of  the  duke 
of  France  was  purchafed  by  the  ceflmh  of  part  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  ;  and  Louis,  entering  into  Normandy,  was  re¬ 
ceived  at  Rouen  With  every  mark  of  refpetl  by  Bernard 
the  Dane,  to  whole  protetlion  the  deceased  duke  had  be¬ 
queathed  the  tender  years  of  his  fon.  The  Normans 
were  prevailed  upon  by  Louis,  to  relign  their  young  duke 
to  his  care  ;  he  was  conveyed  to  Laon,  and  the  dark  de- 
lign  of  murder  has  been  imputed  to  the  faith'eTsguar- 
dian;  but  Richard  was  preferred  by  the  vigilance  of  his 
-governor  Ofmun,  who,  in  the  difguife  of  a  groom, 
efcaped  with  his  charge  concealed  in' a  trufs  of  hay,  and 
mounting  a  fleet  liorfe,  conveyed  him  in  fafety  to  Ber¬ 
nard  count  of  Senlis.  On  the  flight  of  Richard,  Louis 
entered  Normandy,  and  advanced  to  Rouen  with  a  power¬ 
ful  army,  while  the  duke  of  France' penetrated  into  the 
country  of  Bayeux  ;  but  the  king  was  deceived  by  the 
fubmillive  declarations  1  of  Bernard  the  Dane,  gnd  the 
count  of  Senlis;  he  commanded  Hugo  to  retire;  who  re¬ 
luctantly  obeyed  the  royal  mandate ;  and,  in  concert 
with  Bernard,  advanced  to  encounter  Aigrol  king  >of 
Denmark,  who  iiad  landed  in' Normandy  to  fupptfi-t  the 
claims  of  the  infant  duky.  This  fraud  of ■  Bernard  le- 
cured  the  defeat  of  the  French  ;■  and  while  Louis  was 
engaged  in  a  conference  with  Aigrol,  in  944,  his  army 
was  iuddenly  attacked  by  the  Danes;  the  Franks  Wei  e 
furprifed  and  broken  on  every  fide;’ the  count  of  Pon- 
thieu,  with  eighteen  other  nobles,  perilhed  on  the  field  ; 
and  the  king  himfelf  was  carried  prifoner  to  Rouen. 

The  perlon  of  the  captive  monarch  was ’given  up  to 
Hugo  duke  of  France  ;  but  Louis  loon  difeovered  that 
me  fetters  of  his  own  fubjetls  were  equally  oppreflive 
with  thole  of  the  Normans;  and  the  price  of  his  free¬ 
dom,  after  twelve  month’s  confinement,  was  the  city  and 
dioceie  of  Laon.  Thefe  were  granted  by  Hugo  to  the 
count  of  Chartres;  and  the  marriage  of  Emma  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  Frai.ce  with  Richard  of  Normandy, 
awakened  the  jealo'ufy  1  of  the' nobles, ~and  the  apprelien- 
lions  of  Otho  king  of  Germany.  A  formidable  con- 
fp'iracy  foon  enabled  Lonryto  avow  his  refeminent  agahirt 
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tills  powerful  vafTal  ;  and  the  provinces  of  France  were 
alternately  laid  wafte  hy  the  arms  of  Louis  and  of  Otho, 
of  Hugo  and  of  Richard.  During  five  years  the  flames 
of  civil  war  raged  without  intermiffion  ;  after  which  a 
permanent  peace  was  eftablifhed  ;  and  Louis  prepared  to 
aftert  his  authority  over  the  revolted  lords  of  Aquitain, 
when  his  defigns  were  broken  by  a  fudden  and  accidental 
death  :  as  he  purfued  a  flying  wolf  in  the  chace,  his 
horfe  Humbled  and  threw  him  ;  the  injury  prov'ed  fatal ; 
and  on  the  15th  of  October,  954,  in  the  thirty-third  year 
of  his  age,  he  clofed  at  Rheims  a  turbulent  reign  of  nine¬ 
teen  years. 

The  life  of  Hugo  duke  of  France  had  been  fpent  in  an 
inceflant  ftruggle  to  elevate  himfelf  above  the  condition 
of  a  fubjeCt;  the  path  of  greatnefs  now  lay  open  to  his 
view  ;  yet  he  declined  the  eafy  afeent,  and  raifed  to  the 
throne  Lothaire  the  fon  of  Louis,  then  only  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  year  of  his  age.  The  young  prince  was  crowned 
at  Rheims  ;  and  the  gift  of  Aquitain  teflified  his  gratitude 
to  Hugo.  That  province  had  long  bellowed  the  title  of 
duke  on  the  counts  of  PoiCtiers;  and  William,  the  fecond 
of  that  family,  refented  the  Hep  which  transferred  his  he¬ 
reditary  honours  to  the  duke  of  France.  He  refilled  to  ac- 
quiefee  in  the  diftribution  ;  and  the  lords  of  Aquitain 
crowded  to  the  independent  ftandard  of  William.  With 
a  confiderable  army,  fanCtioned  by  the  prefence  of  Lo¬ 
thaire,  Hugo  inftantly  formed  the  fiege  of  PoiCtiers  ;  but 
his  mind,  incapable  of  perfonal  fear,  was  adted  upon  by 
fuperftitious  terror  ;  a  clap  of  thunder  broke  with  vio¬ 
lence  over  his  tent,  and  he  raifed  the  fiege.  In  his  retreat 
he  was  attacked  by  the  forces  of  William  ;  the  adtion  was 
fhort  and  decifive;  count  William  was  totally  defeated, 
and  efcaped  with  difficulty  the  fword  of  the  vidlor. 

The  fun  of  profperity  had  invariably  gilded  the  career 
of  Hugo;  and  this  laft  triumph  over  the  count  of  Poictiers 
clofed  a  feries  of  memorable  adlions :  in  956  he  funkinto 
the  grave,  efteemed  by  his  countrymen,  and  regretted  by 
his  fovereign.  To  his  eldeft  fon  Hugh,  furnamed  Capet, 
he  affigned  the  cities  and  diocefes  of  Paris  and  Orleans, 
and  recommended  him  to  the  protection  of  Richard  duke 
of  Normandy;  and  the  three  younger,  Otho,  Eudes,  and 
Henry,  fucceeded  each  other  in  the  duchy  of  Burgundy. 

The  ambition  of  Lothaire,  in  956,  had  led  him  to  in¬ 
vade  the  duchy  of  Normandy;  and  the  duke,  prefled  by 
the  fuperior  forces  of  his  antagonill,  invited  to  his  flip- 
port  the  rovers  of  the  north.  France  was  again  afflicted 
by  their  depredatory  incurfions  :  they  refilled  to  fub  fieri  be 
to  the  peace  which  Richard  had  concluded;  and  their 
retreat  was  with  difficulty  purchafed  by  the  treafiur.es  of 
France  and  Normandy  :  yet  Lothaire  no  fooner  had  dif- 
engaged  himfelf  from  this  diflrefs,  than,  ever  relllefs,  he 
attempted  to  opprefs  his  vaflal  the  young  count  of  Flan¬ 
ders ; -that  nobleman  was  preserved  by  the  interpofition 
of  the  Normans  ;  and  the  king,  baffled  in  his  endeavours 
to  aggrandize  himfelf  by  arms,  flattered  himfelf,  by  ad¬ 
vantageous  alliances,  with  ihe  hope, of  relloring  the  waning 
grandeur  of  the  houfe  of  Charlemagne.  He  efpoufed 
Emma  the  daughter  of  Lothaire  king  of  Italy,  and  be¬ 
llowed -his  lifter  on  Conrad  king  of  Burgundy  ;  but  the 
fhort  refpite  allowed  by  a  peace  was  followed  by  years  of 
defolating'  war  ;  and  the  po.flefli.on  of  Lorrain  was  dif- 
p.uted,  during  four  fucceffive  campaigns,  by  the  kings  of 
Germany  and  France.  Their  fubjeCts  might  mutually 
regret  the  delhuCtive  effeCis  of  ambition  ;  but  the  fuccefs 
of  Oiho  confirmed  his  authority,  while  the  diftipppint- 
mentof  Lothaire  contributed  to  diminilh  the  little  repu¬ 
tation  he  had  acquired. 

Four  years  after,  the  death  of  Otho  II.  in  984,  diflblved 
the  alliance  between  France  and  Germany,  and  again  re¬ 
vived- the  hopes, -of  Lothaire.  That  prince,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  fupporting.the  claim  of  Otho  III.  invaded  Lor¬ 
rain,  occupied  Verdun,  and  aflaulied  Cambray  ;  but  while 
he  indulged  himfelf  in  the  flattering  idea  of  extending 
the  limits  of  his  kingdom,  he  was  furprifed  in  the  forty- 
Tixth-year  pf  his  gge,  and  the  thirty-fecond  of  his,  reign, 
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March  2,  986,  by  the  approach  of  death.  He  had  al¬ 
ready  a  floriated  his  fon  Louis  to  the  throne  ;  and  his  own 
premature  end,  when  his  affairs  had  afTumed  a  mo, ft  fa. 
vonrable  appearance,  was  imputed  to  poifon  ;  and  the 
name  of  Entma,  his  queen,  has  been  fullied  by  the  breath 
of  fufpicion  ;  but  the  report  probably  originated  in  the 
malice  of  Charles,  the  brother  of  the  deceafed  monarch, 
who  was  always  inimical  to  that  princefs,  and  who  pro¬ 
bably  hoped  to  fubftantiate  his  pretentions  to  Lorrain, 
amidft  a  feene  of  anarchy  and  difcord. 

The  throne  was  filled  by  Louis  V.  whofe  weaknefsltas 
been  characterized  by  the  epithet  of  Faineant ;  and  his  in¬ 
experienced  age  of  nineteen,  required  the  fin p port  of  a 
mature  and  powerful  guardian.  Hugh  Capet  had  been 
appointed  to  that  important  trull  in  the  lalt  moments  of 
Lothaire  ;  and  the  fidelity  which  he  had  preferved  to  the 
father,  was  difplayed  in  the  fliort  and  turbulent  reign  of 
the  fon.  But  the  mind  of  the  headllrong  youth  was  in¬ 
capable  of  inftruCtion  ;  he  drove  with  contempt  and  in¬ 
famy  his  mother  from  his  court ;  and  the  early  death, 
which  delivered  his  fubjeCts  from  the  dominion  of  vice 
and  folly,  has  been  aferibed  to  her  implacable  refenpnent. 
Thus  the  lalt  of  the  Carlovingian  kings,  odious  as  he  was 
defpicable,  funk  into  the  grave  ;  and  tire  founder  of  a 
new  dynalty  feized  the  vacant  throne,  and  by  his  wife  and 
temperate  counfels,  reftored  the  power  and  grandeur  of 
the  French  monarchy. 

From  the  ACCESSION  of  the  HOUSE  or  CAPET, 

to  the  TERMINATION  of  the  REIGN  of 
CHARLES  IV. 

Though  the  hand  of  death,  in  987,  had  torn  the  dia¬ 
dem  from  the  temples  of  the  feeble  Louis,  to  place  it  on 
the  brows  of  Hugh  Capet,  yet  Charles  duke  of  Lorrain,, 
lincle  to  the  deceafed  king,  and  hereditary  heir  to  the 
crown,  exerted  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  difpu.te  the  fine.-, 
ceffion.  The  necefiities  of  the  Hate  feem  alone  to  have 
induced  the  people,  opprefled  by  innumerable  calamities, 
to  prefer  the  merit  and  power  of  Hugh  Capet,  to  the  laft 
of  the  male  line  of  Charlemagne.  The  courage  and  pj;owefs 
of  the  new  fuccelTor  were  vilible  in  the  rapid  meafures  he 
adopted.  In  a  few  days  after  the  deceafe  of  Louis  V.  he 
was  proclaimed  king  at  Noyon,  and  was  folem.nly  crowned 
at  Rheims.  Had  activity  been  among  the  qualities  of 
Charles  duke  of  Lorrain,  he  might  probably  have  efta¬ 
bliflied  his  more  plaufible  pretenfions ;  but  it  was  his 
misfortune  to  be  characterized  by  a  fpirit  of  procraftina- 
tion  ;  and  though  neither  deficient  in  courage  or  capacity 
when  once  routed  to  arms,  be  continued  to  deliberate 
when  he  ought  to  have  aCted,  and  fuffered  his  rival  to 
take  the  field,  before  he  ereCted  the, ftandard  of  the  houfe 
of  Charlemagne,  to  collect,  its  fcattered  partizans.  Hugh, 
on  the  contrary,  loft  no  time  in  collecting  a  powerful 
army  ;  'prefled  clofe  on  the  rear  of  His  adverfary  ;  and 
compelled  him  to  a  fpeedy  and  decifive  adtion.  The  con¬ 
flict  was  fhort  and  bloody  ;  and  the  defeat  of  Charles  was 
followed  by  his  immediate  fubmiflion.  Hugh  feized  the 
favourable  hour  of  victory;  and  to  fecure  the  throne  to 
his  family,  propofed,  in  an  pflembly  of  the  nobles,  the 
alfociation  of  his  fon  Robert.  His  fuccefs  enfured  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  barons  ;  and  Robert,  on  the  ill  of  Jaw 
nuary  988,  received  at  Orleans,  the  crown  of  France  from 
the  hands  of  the  grclibiffiop  of  Sens.  The  prudence  of 
Hugh,  in  the  mean  while,  \\as  inceflantly  difplayed  in  the 
meafures  he  .pur.fued.  Charles,  and  his  contort,  after 
another  ineffectual  attempt  to  recover  the  fucceffion,  were 
doomed  to  end  their  days  in  an  eafy  confinement  in  the 
city  of  Orleans  ;  while  their  fon  was  allowed  to  enjoy  his 
patrimonial, duchy  of  Lorrain.  His  death,  w  ithout  iflhe, 
terminated  for  ever  the  male  line  of  Charlemagne. 

Although  Hugh  Capet  had  ,110  longer  any  fears  with 
regard  to  the  fucceflion,  yet  his  authority  over  a  turbu¬ 
lent  nobility  was^ feeble  and  precarious;  his  victory  near 
PoiCtiers  baa  for  a  time  checked  their  infolence,  but  it 
loon  difplayed  again  in  a  feries  of  domeitic  wars  and 
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bloody  commotions.  The  count  of  Anjou,  a  vaflal  of 
the  crown,  had  in  a  private  quarrel  belieged  the  city  of 
Tours;  the  royal  mandate  commanded  him  to  relinquifh 
the  lawlefs  enterprife  ;  his  haughty  refufal  provoked  the 
meflenger  to  the  infulting  qtieftion  of  “  Who  madejea  a 
count  ?”  The  indignant  anfwer  proclaims  the  independent 
fpirit  of  the  barons:  “  Tell  your  matter,  the  fame  who 
made  him -a.  king.”  The  monarch,  fenfible  of  his  delicate 
fituation,  and  hopelefs  of  reprefling  the  factious  chief¬ 
tains,  fluttered  them  to  wade  their  ftrength  in  mutual  hof- 
tilities,  and  remained  an  unconcerned  fpeCtatqr  of  their 
fanguinary  feuds;  yet  his  own  meafures  were  impercep¬ 
tibly  directed  to  augment  the  power  of  the  crown.  Paris, 
under  his  reign,  became  the  feat  of  government ;  and  un¬ 
der' pretence  of  curbing  the  in.curfions  of  the  Normans,  he 
fortified  feveral  advantageous  ftations,  and  eftablifhed  a 
magazine  of  arms  at  Abbeville.  The  tranquillity  in  which 
lie  pafled  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  muft  be  afcribed  to 
the  prudence  of  his  conduct ;  and  near  ten  years  after  he 
afcended  the  throne  of  France,  and  in  the  fifty-feventh 
year  of  his  age,  A.D.  996,  he  expired  in  his  capital, 
leaving  his  Ton  in  peaceable  pofieflion  of  the  crown. 

The  character  of  Hugh  Capet  is  not  marked  with  thofe 
commanding  features  which  generally  diftinguilh  the 
founder  of  a  new  dynafty  ;  but  his  policy  was  fuited  to 
the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  his  moderation  difarmed 
the  jealoufy  of  his  powerful  competitors.  Model!  in  his 
apparel,  abltemious  in  his  diet,  and  Ample  in  his  manners, 
he  enjoyed  in  a  palace  the  comforts  of  humble  life  ;  and 
his  private  happinefs  was  fecured  by  the  chafie  virtues 
and  amiable  qualities  of  his  confort  Adelaide.  From  the 
moment  that  he  alTociated  his  fon  to  the  regal  authority, 
he  abfiained  himfelf  from  the  ufe  of  the  enligns  of  royal¬ 
ty ;  and  if  fome  praife  is  due  to  the  greatnefs  of  mind 
which  fcorned  the  pageantry  of  power,  more  will  always 
be  afcribed  to  the  clemency  of  a  prince  who  transferred  to 
his  family  a  fceptre  unftained  with  blood,  and  who  in  an 
age  of  violence  preferved  the  reputation  of  unblemilhed 
iui  inanity. 

Few  princes  ever  commenced  their  reign  with  more 
natural  advantages  than  Robert.  At  the  deceafe  of  his 
father  he  was  in  the  tw  enty-feventh  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  graces  of  his  mind  and  body  have  been  alike  celebrated 
by  the  pen  of  the  hiftorian.  The  people  had  already  been 
accuftomed  to  refpeCt  him  as  their  monarch  ;  and  the  pru¬ 
dent  maxims  of  his  predecelfor  were  imprinted  on  his 
mind,  and  adopted  with  more  than  filial  veneration.  Vet 
the  rifing  fun  of  his  grandeur  was  darkened  by  the  clouds 
of  private  and  public  anxiety  ;  but  more  particularly  from 
his  uxorious  connections.  Robert,  in  998,  defirous  oi 
heirs,  efpoufed  Conftance,  the  daughter  of  William  count 
of  Arles.  The  perfonal  charms  of  this  princefs  had  in¬ 
flamed  the  padions  of  the  king;  but  it  was  his  misfor¬ 
tune  fcarcely  to  partake  of  domeftic  happinefs.  His  firfi: 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Berenger  king  of  Italy,  and  the 
widow  of  Arnold  count  of-  Flanders,  was  early  raviflied 
from  him  by  death.  From  Bertha,  his  fecond,  he  was 
divorced  by  the  fpiritual  decree  of  the  pope  of  Rome  ; 
and  the  king,  after  feparating  from  a  confort  whom  he 
wifhed  to  retain,  was  now  compelled  to  retain  a  wife  from 
whom  he  wiftied  to  feparate  :  the  high  fpirit  and  intrigues 
of  Conftance  were  pregnant  with  mifchief. 

For  twelve  years  the  fubjeCts  of  France  had  enjoyed 
a  ftate  of  uninterrupted  tranquillity;  but  the  death  of 
Henry  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  laft  brother  of  Hugh  Capet, 
in  10C2,  was  the  fignal  for  war.  His  wealthy  dominions 
were  difputed  by  Eudcs,  his  natural  fon,  to  whom  he  had 
bequeathed  the  country  of  Beauvois;  by  Otlio  William, 
furnamed  the  Stranger ,  the  fon  of  his  widow  by  her  firfi: 
marriage  ;  and  by  Robert  king  of  France,  who  urged  his 
lawful  fuccefiion  to  the  inheritance  of  his  deceafed  uncle. 
The  different  pretenfions  of  thefe  competitors  could  only 
be  decided  by  arms ;  but  the  forces  of  Robert  were 
ftrengthened  by  the  troops  of  his  kinfman  the  duke  of 
Normandy.  Six  years  were  confumed  in  this  civil  com¬ 


motion  ;  at  the  end  of  which,  Otho  William  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  abandon  his  vain  hopes;  Eudes  acquiefced  in 
the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  country  of  Beauvois;  and 
Robert,  to  gratify  the  Burgundians,  and  to  foothe  hi3 
own  vaflals,  bellowed  the  duchy  on  his  fon  Henry,  and 
inverted  him  with  the  title  of  duke  of  Burgundy.  But 
the  calamities  of  a  civil  war  had  no  fooner  ceafed,  than 
the  French  beheld  the  ravages  of  a  long  and  deftruCtive 
famine,  which  is  faid  to  have  carried  oft'  one-third  of  the 
inhabitants  of  France. 

In  the  palace  the  aflaults  of  famine  was  followed  by 
domeftic  ftrife  and  contention  ;  and  Robert,  to  footh  the 
impatient  temper  of  Conftance,  was  compelled,  againft 
the  advice  of  his  minifters,  in  1017,  to  afiociate  to  the 
throne  his  eldeft  fon  Hugh.  That  unprincipled  woman 
had  not  hefitated  to  employ  againft  the  counfellors  who 
diftuaded  him,  the  dagger  of  afiafiination  ;  and  the  king  be¬ 
held,  even  in  the  royal  prefence,  a  faithful  fervant  atone 
with  his  life  for  his  unfhaken  integrity.  After  this,  the 
king’s  feelings  were  further  and  deeper  wounded  by  the 
premature  death  of  Hugh,  in  1026  ;  and  it  was  natural 
that  he  fhould  afiociate  his  next  fon  Henry  to  the  dignity 
which  he  had  imparted  to  his  deceafed  brother;  but  the 
juftice  of  this  nomination  was  oppofed  with  indecent 
warmth  and  obftiriacy  by  Conftance ;  and  her  partiality  for 
her  younger  fon  Robert,  agitated  the  court  with  all  the 
fury  of  contending  factions.  Yet  the  fecret  arts  of  in¬ 
trigue,  the  open  violence  of  the  queen,  in  vain  sftailed 
the  inflexible  integrity  of  the  king  ;  the  rights  of  primo¬ 
geniture  were  refpeCted  ;  in  an  affembty  at  Rheims,  Henry 
received  the  crown  ;  and  Robert,  his  younger  brother, 
refufing  to  join  in  the  daring  meafures  of  Conftance,  be¬ 
came  equally  the  obje'Ct  of  her  hatred  and .perfecution. 

The  two  princes,  in  1027,  harafled  by  the  incefiant  en¬ 
mity  of  their  mother,  retired  from  court,  and  entered  into 
an  alliance  for  their  mutual  defence  ;  the  eldeft  pofiefied 
himfelf  of  the  caftle  of  Dreux,  the  younger  occupied  the 
city  of  Avalon,  in  the  duchy  of  Burgundy.  The  unna¬ 
tural  pafiions  of  a  female  had  already  kindled  the  torch 
of  civil  commotion,  and  the  gloomy  flame  u'as  beheld, 
with  horror  throughout  the  kingdom  of  France.  At  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army,  Robert  advanced  to  reduce  his 
revolted  fons;  but  his  march  was  interrupted  by  the  re- 
monftrances  of  William  abbot  of  St.  Benigne  ;  and  he 
was  foon  convinced  that  the  princes,  inftead  of  arming 
againft  his  authority,  fought  only  protection  againft  the 
aCtive  hatred  of  their  mother.  The  moment  of  explana¬ 
tion  was  that  of  fubmiftion  on  one  fide,  and  pardon  on  the 
other;  the  fons  were  again  reftored  to  the  confidence  of 
their  father;  and  the  force  which  had  been  afiembled  to 
extinguifii  the  diftenfions  of  his  family,  was  happily  em¬ 
ployed  by  Robert  in  humbling  the  haughty  nobles  of 
Burgundy,  who  had  prefumed  to  withhold  the  homage 
due  to  their  fovereign.  But  the  life  of  the  king  was 
clofed  by  this  expedition  into  Burgundy:  three  and  thirty 
years  from  his  afeending  the  throne,  and  in  the  fixtieth 
year  of  his  age,  Robert  expired  at  Melun,  A.D.  1031, 
amidft  the  lamentations  and  heart-felt  forrow  of  his  fub- 
jeCts.  -His  prudence  and  moderation  conftantly  infured 
the  public  happinefs  which  fo  eminently  diftinguifhed  his 
adminiftration.  The  rigour  with  which  he  punifhed,  in 
the  reduction  of  Burgundy,  the  obftinate  refinance  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Avalon,  was  the  only  event  of  his  reign 
that  could  cart  the  (lighted  (hade  on  a  reign  of  unprece¬ 
dented  clemency. 

Henry  fucceeded  to  the  crown  of  his  father  at  the  age 
of  twenty-feven  ;  and  with  the  vigour  of  youth  pofiefied 
the  prudence  and  wifdom  of  age;  yet  thefe  qualities  were 
infufficient  to  fecure  his  authority,  and  the  implacable 
enmity  of  his  mother  (hook  his  throne  to  the  very  foun¬ 
dation.  At  her  imperious  voice  the  flames  of  difeord 
blazed  with  redoubled  fury.  Ambition  prompted  the 
count  of  Flanders,  and  intereft  induced  Eudes  count  of 
Champagne,  to  fupport  the  pretenfions  of  Robert  againft 
the  claim  of  his  elder  brother.  To  Eudes  was  reiki. 
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quiflted  half  the  city  of  Sens,  as  the  price  of  his  alliance  ; 
and  that  city,  with  Melun,  Soiffons,  and  the  adjacent 
towns,  were  feized  by  the  confederates.  Henry,  incapable 
of  te lifting  the  torrent,  efcaped  with  only  twelve  faithful 
followers  into  Normandy,  and  threw  himfelfon  the  gene, 
rous  friendfhip  of  duke  Robert.  The  liberality  of  his 
protector  juftified  his  confidence;  and  the  treafures  and 
forces  of  Normandy  were  devoted  to  his  fervice.  On  one 
fide,  the  Normans,  commanded  by  the  duke  in  perfon, 
carried  all  before  them;  while  the  king  himfelf  thrice 
defeated  the  count  of  Champagne,  who  efcaped  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  the  purfuit  of  the  victor.  The  temped  was  at 
length  bullied  by  the  mediation  of  Fulk  count  of  Anjou  ; 
Conftance  funk  beneath  the  pangs  of  difappointed  rage  ; 
prince  Robert  was  gratified  with  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  ; 
the  fubmifiion  of  the  counts  of  Flanders  and  Champagne 
was  followed  by  the  reft  of  the  vaffkls  ;  and  the  ferviccs  of 
the  duke  of  Normandy  were  compensated  by  the  duchies 
of  Gifors,  Chaumont,  and  Pontoife.  To  the  enterprifes 
of  war  fucceeded  a  negociation  of  marriage;  and  Henry, 
peaceably  eftablifhed  on  the  throne,  in  1032,  contracted 
liimfelf  to  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  Conrad  king  of  Ger. 
many.  Yet  hiftorians  more  than  doubt  the  confummation 
of  thefe  nuptials;  and  about  ten  years  afterwards  we  find 
Henry  efpoufed  to  Anne  a  daughter  of  Jerofolaus  prince 
of  Rufiia,  who  claimed  her  defeent  from  the  dynafty  of 
Bafil,  the  Roman  emperors  of  the  eaft. 

The  fafiiionable  fuperftition  of  the  times  had  now  im¬ 
proved  the  minds  of  men  with  the  merit  of  pilgrimages 
to  the  Holy  Land  ;  the  martial  fpirit  and  gallantry  of  the 
Normans  were  peculiarly  inflamed  with  this  fpecies  of 
adventure;  and  Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  affiiming  the 
pious  garb  of  a  pilgrim,  prepared  to  vifit  the  facred  fe- 
pulchre  of  Jerufalem.  His  fubjedts  had  acknowledged 
as  his  heir  his  fon  William,  whofe  regular  pretenfions 
were  obftrutled  by  the  illegitimacy  of  his  birth  ;  the 
young  duke  was  therefore  committed  to  the  care  of  Henry 
king  of  France.  But  the  nobles  of  Normandy  difdained 
the  rule  of  an  infant ;  and  the  helplefs  years  of  the  future 
Conqueror  of  England  were  infulted  and  contemned  by  his 
turbulent  barons.  The  king  of  France,  whether  actuated 
by  policy  or  friendfhip,  with  a  numerous  army  entered 
the  frontiers,  confumed  with  fire  the  town  of  Argentan, 
and  occupied  the  important  fortrefs  of  Tilleres.  Thefe 
diforders  were  increafed  by  the  intelligence,  that  duke 
Robert,  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  had  expired 
at  Nice,  A.  D.  1037.  The  minifters  who  yet  preferved 
their  fidelity  unfhtiken,  and  who  watched  over  the  tender 
years  of  duke  William,  Hill  implored  the  protection  of 
the  king  of  France  ;  and  Henry  declared  his  refolution  of 
vindicating  the  infulted  authority  of  the  Norman  prince; 
his  friendfhip  was  ardent  and  effectual  ;  he  patted  the 
frontiers,  and  at  the  valley  of  Dunes,  between  Caen  and 
Argentan,  encountered  the  revolted  barons.  The  rebels 
maintained  their  ground  with  obftinate  valour;  the  king 
himfelf  was  expofed  to  imminent  danger,  and,  thrown 
from  his  horfe  in  the  violence  of  the  charge,  was  only 
preferved  by  the  immediate  fuccour  of  his  attendants; 
but  his  victory  was  glorious  and  decifive.*  the  battle  of 
Dunes  firmly  fixed  the  feeptre  in  the  hands  of  the  duke 
of  Normandy. 

The  acquifitions  of  the.  Normans  were  not  confined  to 
their  fettlements  in  France;  and  under  different  leaders 
their  arms  penetrated  into  the  fertile  regions  of  Italy, 
eftablifhed  an  independent  fovereignty  in  Apulia,  and  foon 
afterwards  embraced  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  reduced 
to  their  obedience  the  ifland  of  Sicily.  Whether  their 
progrefs  in  Apulia  had  alarmed  the  vigilant  Henry,  or 
that  he  early  difeerned  the  lofty  genius  and  unbounded 
ambition  of  William,  that  monarch  foon  after  violated 
the  friendfhip  he  had  profeffed,  and  feemed  conftantly  to 
repent  of  the  afiiftance  he  had  afforded  to  the  duke  of 
Normandy.  He  therefore  entered  into  a  confederacy  for 
the  deftruCtion  of  the  very  prince  he  hud  been  fedulous 
to  fupport ;  and,  in  1054,  entered  Normandy  with  a  pow- 
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erful  army.  One  divifion  of  thefe  forces  was  led  by  Henry 
in  perfon;  the  other  he  enfrufted  to  his  brother  Eudes. 
But  the  fuperior  number  of  his  troops  was  not  fnfficient 
to  overcome  the  obftacles  thrown  in  his  way  by  the  va¬ 
liant  and  politic  William  ;  tliofe  led  by  himfelf  were  con¬ 
tinually  harraffed,  and  repeatedly  furprifed  ;  and  the  army- 
commanded  by  his  brother  was  defeated  in  a  decifive 
aCfion  with  cruel  {laughter.  PreflTed  or  broken  on  every 
fide,  the  French  were  compelled  haftily  to  evacuate  a 
country  which  they  had  unjuftly  invaded  ;  and  the  terms 
of  peace,  which  foon  after  followed,  were  dictated  by  the 
victorious  duke  of  Normandy. 

The  conftitution  of  Henry  was  now  vifibly  impaired  ; 
his  late  defeat  probably  preyed  upon  his  mind  ;  and,  fen- 
fible  of  his  approaching  diffolution,  he  determined  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  by  the  aflbeiation 
of  the  heir  to  the  throne.  Of  his  three  fons  by  Anne, 
Philip  the  eldeft,  then  only  feven  years  of  age,  was  fo- 
lemnly  crowned  at  Rheims  by  the  archbifhop  of  that 
city;  and  Henry  named  Baldwin  count  of  Flanders  as  the 
guardian  of  his  infancy,  in  cafe  he  himfelf  (bonld  not  live 
to  fee  him  attain  the  vigour  of  manhood.  His  fears  were 
juft;  in  the  Auguft  following  the  coronation  of  Philip, 
Henry  breathed  his  laft,  in  the  fifty-fixth  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  thirtieth  of  his  reign. 

The  character  of  this  monarch  is  chiefly  ftained  by  his 
ungenerous  attempt  againfl  the  dominions  of-the  duke  of 
Normandy;  and  the  injuftice  of  the  enterprife  did  not 
ferve  to  reconcile  him  to  the  mortification  of  defeat ;  yet 
the  firmnefs  of  mind  with  which  he  refilled  the  encroach¬ 
ing  fpirit  of  the  pope,  has  merited  the  praife  of  the  hifto- 
rian.  Leo  IX.  had  entered  France,  and  in  a  council  held 
at  Rheims  had  degraded  feveral  bifhops  contrary  to  the 
will  of  the  king  ;  pope  Nicholas  II.  was  defirous  of  tread¬ 
ing  in  the  footfteps  of  his  predeceftor;  but  he  in  vain  fo- 
licited  the  confent  of  Henry  to  a  fimilar  vifit ;  he  ftedfaftly 
declined  the  proffered  honour;  and  the  Roman  pontiff, 
after  a  fruitlefs  negociation,  was  compelled  to  relinquifh 
his  fpiritual  plans  of  perfecution. 

On  the  death  of  Henry,  Baldwin  count  of  Flanders, 
the'guardian  of  Philip,  was  appointed  regent  of  France. 
He  poffelled  every  quality  which  could  recommend  him  to 
this  important  truft  ;  his  valour  was  tempered  by  caution, 
and  his  vigilance  was  fuperior  to  all  the  machinations  of 
evil-minded  and  defigning  men.  The  people  of  Aquitaia 
endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  the  youth  of  their  fo- 
vereign  ;  but  they  were  chaftifed  by  the  arm  of  Baldwin ; 
and  the  anxious  guardian,  amidft  the  complicated  cares 
of  government,  negledled  not  to  beftow  upon  his  royal 
pupil  fuch  an  education  as  might  contribute  to  his  own 
happinefs,  and  that  of  the  people  over  whom  he  was  de. 
{lined  to  reign. 

Yet  the  adminifiration  of  Baldwin  has  not  efcaped  cen- 
fure  :  it  has  been  imputed  to  him  as  an  inexcnfeable 
error,  that  he  fuffered  fo  ambitious  a  neighbour  as  the 
duke  of  Normandy  to  extend  the  limits  of  his  dominions, 
and  to  atchieve  the  important  conqneft  of  England  ;  for 
particulars  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 
England,  vol.  vi.  p.  558.  Perhaps  he  was  influenced 
by  a  natural  regard  for  a  prince  who  had  married  his 
daughter  ;  or  perhaps  he  dreaded  his  enterprifing  fpirit, 
and  was  willing  to  Secure  the  immediate  tranquillity  of 
the  country  he  ruled,  by  diverting  the  ftream  of  conqueft 
another  way.  Whatever  were  his  motives,  the  confe- 
quences  were  for  ever  fatal  to  the  interefts  and  indeperu 
dence  of  the  French  monarchy  ;  the  fplendid  acquifition 
of  the  crown  of  England  was  pregnant  with  a  Series  of 
bloody  and  deftrudlive  wars,  which  always  contributed  to 
exhanft,  and  frequently  threatened  to  iubvert,  the  mo= 
narchy  of  France. 

The  death  of  Baldwin,  regent  of  France,  quickly  fuc¬ 
ceeded  the  invafion  and  conqueft  of  England  by  "William 
of  Normandy  ;  and  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age,  A.  D. 
1067,  Philip  affumed  the  peaceable  adminifiration  of  his 
dominions.  The  able  minifters  who  had  been  promoted 
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by  the  penetration  of  Baldwin,  were  no  longer  fuffered  to 
guide  the  councils  of  the  king  ;  and  the  beginning  of  his 
various  reign  was  equally  characterized  by  activity,  as  the 
conclufion  of  it  was  by  indolence.  The  care  of  Baldwin 
had  ftored  the  mind  of  Philip  with  every  valuable  fcience, 
and  the  mailers  he  had' provided  had  fitted  his  body  for 
the  martial  exercifes  of  a  warlike  age  ;  but  his  heart  had 
refilled  the  admonitions  of  the  virtuous  tutor,  and,  as 
Philip  advanced  in  years,  his  fubjedls  difcerned,  with  a 
capacity  which  might  have  enfured  their  happinefs,  a 
difpoiition  which  menaced  them  with  the  inceiTant  cala¬ 
mities  of  war.  The  interelis  of  Philip  in  1091,  had  fug- 
gelled  to  him  a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  countefs 
of  Flanders  ;  and  two  Ions  and  a  daughter,  the  ilfue  of 
thofe  nuptials,  could  not  reltrain  the  fickle  monarch  from 
divorcing  Bertha,  his  firlt  and  mod  amiable  confort.  A 
diltant  and  doubtful  degree  of  confanguinity  afforded  the 
pretence  ;  and  the  unhappy  princef?,  banilhed  to  Mon. 
treuil,  expired  of  a  broken  heart.  The  lullful  appetite 
of  the  king  of  France  demanded  next  in  marriage  Emma, 
the  daughter  of  count  Roger,  brother  of  the  duke  of 
Calabria.  The  lady,  richly  adorned  with  jewels  and 
liberally  portioned,  was  efcorted  to  the  French  court; 
nor  is  it  without  a  blulh  the  hillorian  records  that  Emma 
was  foon  difmiffed,  and  her  fortune  retained.  The  paf- 
fions  of  Philip  were  now  inflamed  by  Bertrade  de  Mant- 
fort,  the  wife  of  Fulk  count  of  Anjou.  The  vanity  of 
a  lullful  woman  was  gratified  by  the  addrelfes  of  a  royal 
lover;  and  the  countefs  hefitated  not  to  forfake  the  bed 
of  an  aged  hulband,  to  fink  into  the  licentious  arms  of 
the  king  of  France.  The  afcendancy  Ihe  obtained  over 
the  affedtions  of  Philip  was  difplayed  in  his  fubfequent 
oondudl ;  he  determined  to  folemnize  a  marriage  which 
was  doomed  invariably  to  embitter  his  future  days.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  Eudes  bilhop  of  Bayeux ; 
but  fo  flagrant  a  violation  of  every  moral  and  civil  tie, 
could  not  efcape  the  cenfure  of  pope  Urban  II.  In  a 
council  held  at  Autun,  a  fentence  of  excommunication 
was  pronounced  againft  the  king  unlc.s  he  parted  with 
Bertrade  :  his  ready  promife  of  fubmiflion  fufpended  the 
thunders  of  the  Vatican  ;  his  perfeverance  in  his  criminal 
enjoyments,  however,  once  more  aroufed  them ;  and  in  a 
fecond  council,  affembled  at  Clermont,  Philip  was  fpiritu- 
ally  degraded  and  fubjetled  to  the  penalties  of  excom¬ 
munication. 

It  was  in  this  council  held  in  1O95,  that  Urban  firlt 
preached  the  facred  fervice  of  the  croifades,  and  awaken¬ 
ed  the  martial  fpirit  of  the  nations  of  Europe  to  the  de¬ 
liverance  of  the  Holy  Land.  F^or  the  number  and  intereft- 
ing  events  of  thefe  facred  expeditions,  fee  the  article 
Croisade,  vol.  v.  p.  374-376  ;  and  as  far  as  they  relate 
to  England,  fee  the  article  England,  vol.vi.  p.  564. 

Philip,  unmoved  by  the  religious  ardour  of  the  heroes 
and  chieftains  of  Chriltendom,  chofe  Hill  to  repofe  in  the 
arms  of  an  adulterous  woman,  while  his  kingdom  was 
doomed  by  its  miferies  to  atone  for  the  vices  of  the  fove- 
reign.  The  feenes  of  anarchy  and  civil  commotion  from 
which  France  had  beenrefeued  by  the  prudence  of  Hugh 
Capet  and  his  fucceflbrs,  were  again  prefented  in  every 
province.  But  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  which  had  been 
degraded  by  the  follies  of  the  father,  began  to  be  reltored 
the  virtues  of  the  fon  ;  the  diltrefs  of  Philip,  in  1102, 
compelled  him  to  alfociate  to  the  throne,  Louis,  the 
elded  ilfue  of  his  marriage  with  Bertha.  At  the  early 
age  of  twenty  years  the  prince  difplayed  a  degree  of  pru¬ 
dence,  which  is  feldont  attained  even  by  the  experience 
«f  mature  wifdom  ;  affable,  vigilant,  and  adlive,  he  com¬ 
manded  the  refpedt  of  the  people  as  much  by  his  private 
qualities  as  by  bis  public  meafures.  With  a  fmall  but 
•well  appointed  army,  he  continually  kept  the  field,  and 
«ver-awed  the  barons  who  had  difdatned  the  authority  of 
his  father.  But  however  the  abilities  of  Louis  might 
contribute  to  his  own  glory,  and  to  the  relief  of  his 
father,  they  fubjedled  him  to  the  hatred  and  perfecution 
*f  Bertrade ;  his  genius  and  fortune  obftru,dted  the  royal 
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hopes  of  her  own  fons,  whom  (he  dill  flattered  herfelf 
might,  if  that  prince  was  removed,  fucceed  to  the 
throne.  The  fnpine  and  eafy  king  was  perfuaded  to 
gratify  a  midrefs  whom  he  loved,  at  the  expence  of  a  fon 
whom  he  could  not  but  edeem  ;  and  to  avoid  the  dan¬ 
gerous  enmity  of  his  mother-in-law,  Louis  obtained  per- 
miflion  to  vifit  England.  He  was  received  bv  our  Henry  I. 
in  1105,  with  every  mark  of  refpedt.  Even  here,  if  we 
can  credit  the  tedimony  of  concurring  hidorians,  the 
unabated  malice  of  Bertrade  purfued  him  ;  and  by  a  letter 
fubferibed  with  the  name  of  Philip,  the  king  of  England 
was  requeued  to  retain  his  gued  in  confinement,  or  ex- 
tinguifh  the  dread  of  his  return  by  death.  The  virtue  of 
Henry  fpurned  at  a  propofal,  which  infulted  his  owri 
honour;  his  horror  of  the  crime  was  difplayed  in  his 
tender  regard  of  Louis;  and  to  that  prince  he  delivered 
the  letter  which  contained  the  fatal  fecret.  In  vain  did 
the  injured  Louis  demand  on  his  return  to  France  that 
judice  to  which  he  was  fo  eminently  entitled,  botii  from 
a  father  and  a  fovereign  :  thefe  duties  were  overwhelmed 
by  the  fatal  padion  for  Bertrade;  and,  though  die  had 
fubfequently  endeavoured  to  poifon  the  prince,  the  king 
was  content  with  merely  difowning  the  fignature,  without 
endeavouring  to  difeover  or  to  punifli  the  authors  of  thefe 
feenes  of  wicked nefs. 

Philip  furvived  not  long  thefe  degrading  events  :  in  the 
forty-feventh  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  fifty-fifth  of  his 
age,  A.D.  1108,  he  expired  at  Melun,  defpifed  by  bis 
fubjedls,  and  regretted,  perhaps,  only  by  Bertrade.  Yet 
his  character,  though  deficient  in  virtue,  was  not  deftitute 
of  endearing  qualities  ;  courteous,  generous,  and  compaf- 
fionate,  thofe  who  had  immediate  accefs  to  his  perfon, 
forgot  in  the' manners  of  the  man  the  vices  of  the  king. 
By  Bertha,  whofe  peace  he  ruined,  and  whofe  heart  he 
broke,  Louis  his  fucceffor  was  his  only  remaining  fon. 
Henry  died  young;  and  a  daughter,  named  Condantia, 
was  fird  married  to  Hugh  count  of  Troyes,  and  afterwards 
to  Bohemond  prince  of  Antioch.  His  children  by  the 
wicked  Bertrade  were,  Philip  count  of  Mante,  whofe 
edates  were  confifcated  for  rebellion,  and  who  died  with¬ 
out  iffue  ;  Florence,  who  left  only  a  daughter  ;  and  Ce¬ 
cilia,  who  was  twice  married,  fird  to  Tancred  prince  of 
Antioch,  and  next  to  Pons  de  Touloufe  count  of  Tripoli. 

Louis  VI.  who,  from  his  corpulency  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  was  didinguifhed  by  the  furname  of  Grofs, 
immediately  on  the  death  of  his  father,  affumed  the  reins 
of  government.  A  fchifm  that  prevailed  in  the  church 
of  Rheims,  induced  the  king  to  fix  his  coronation  at  Or¬ 
leans,  and  to  receive  his  crown  from  the  bilhop  of  that 
city.  But  more  effectual  meafures  than  an  empty  cere¬ 
mony  were  necelfary  to  edablidi  his  authority  ;  and  the 
nobles  feized  the  opportunity  of  a  new  reign,  to  affert 
again  their  pretenlions.  Thefe  were  once  more  humbled 
in  a  field  of  battle  ;  and  the  impartial  fpirit  of  judice 
which  the  monarch  difplayed  gradually  reconciled  his 
lubjedls  to  his  fway.  The  difaffedted  barons  had  been 
privately  encouraged  by  Henry  I.  of  England,  whofe 
former  companion  for  the  prince,  was  now  loft  in  his 
jealoufy  of  the  king.  But  no  fooner  had  Louis  triumphed 
over  the  mal-contents,  than  he  diredted  his  attention  to¬ 
wards  Normandy;  A.D.  1113.  Gifors  on  the  Epte 
was  the  objedt  of  contention  between  the  two  kings. 
Louis  demanded  that  the  fortifications  diould  be  razeds 
which  Henry,  without  refufing,  continually  eluded.  Their 
difeontents  at  length  broke  out  in  open  hodi'.ities,  and 
the  monarchs  prepared  for  immediate  war.  The  caufe 
of  the  count  of  Champagne  was  embraced  by  the  king 
of  England  ;  and  the  count  of  Anjou,  the  fon  of  Fulk 
and  Bertrade,  renounced  his  homage  to  Henry,  and  joined 
the  ftandard  of  France  ;  but  the  French,  in  a  decilive 
battle,  were  doomed  to  experience  the  mortifications  of  a 
defeat.  The  vidtorious  Normans  were  commanded  by 
the  count  of  Blois  ;  and  the  count  of  Flanders,  gallantly 
fighting  in  the  caufe  of  his  fovereign,  was  thrown  from 
his  horfe  and  trampled  to  death.  Yet  the  difputes  of  the 
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two  monarchs  were  again  adjufted  at  Gifors;  blit  the 
terms  were  prefctibed  by  Henry,  and  were  fubmitted  to 
with  reludtance  by  Louis  ;  who  beheld  his  confederates, 
The--£Ount  of  Anjou,  and  the  count  of  Brittany,  yield 
homage  to  the  conqueror  for  their  refpe&ive  countries  of 
Maine  and  Brittany. 

The  king  of  France,  defirous  of  providing  for  the  fuc- 
ceffion  of  the  crown,  demanded  in  marriage  the  hand  of 
Adelaide,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Savoy.  The  nuptials 
took  place  in  7115;  and  the  amiable  qualities  of  the 
princefs  endearec^her  to  the  nobility,  and  her  good  fenfe 
and  difcretion  contributed  to  fmooth  the  rugged  paths 
which  Louis,  throughout  his  reign,  was  condemned  to 
tread.  The  fuccefs  of  Henry  Fill  rankled  in  his  bofom, 
and  he  impatiently  waited  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
Retrieve  his  glory.  With  pleafure  he  liftened  to  the  fup- 
pliant  voice  of  a  young  prince,  who,  having  in  vain  at¬ 
tempted  to  aroufe  the  companion  of  other  monarchs, 
fought  (belter  and  fupport  in  the  court  of  France.  This 
prince  was  William,  the  fon  of  Robert  of  Normandy,  and 
grandfon  of  the  conqueror;  who  implored  the  humanity 
of  Louis  to  procure  the  liberty  of  hL  father,  a  prifoner 
in  England  to  his  brother  Henry.  The  king  of  France 
hefitated  not  in  granting  the  requeft.  He  adviled  William 
to  engage  the  nobles  of  Normandy,  and  particularly  to 
attach  to  his  caufe  the  counts  of  Flanders  and  Anjou. 
The  negociations  of  the  young  prince  were  fuccefsful ; 
and  Louis,  apprifed  of  the  fentimentsof  the  confederates, 
demanded  of  tiie  king  of  England  the  liberty  of  his  bro¬ 
ther  Robert.  A  peremptory  refufal  was  the  figna!  of 
revolt  to  the  Norman  chieftains  ;  the  indignant  people 
haftened  to  proclaim  Wiliiam  their  duke,  and  crowded  to 
his  fiandard  ;  the  counts  of  Flanders  and  Anjou  advanced 
with  a  formidable  army  to  the  gates  of  Rouen  ;  and  the 
mind  of  Henry,  aftonifhed  at  the  defection  of  Normandy, 
was  furprifed  and  embarralfed  by  the  dread  of  domeftic 
confpiracy.  Yet  amidft  the  dangers  which  on  every  fide 
prefented  themfelveSj  the  king  of  England  difplayed  that 
fortitude  which  ever  diftinguifhed  his  chara6ter.  Inftead 
of  cortdefcending  to  folicit  an  ignominious  peace,  he 
difputed  every  inch  of  the  ground  with  unabated  vigour; 
his  arms  were  feconded  by  negociation  ;  by  a  liberal  dif- 
tribution  of  his  treafures,  he  detached  the  count  of  Anjou 
from  the  party  of  the  confederates  ;  in  a  bloody  action 
the  count  of  Flanders  (hared  the  fate  of  his  father,  and 
mortally  wounded  in  the  face,  foon  after  expired.  Alain 
duke  ef  Brittany  rufiied  to  the  afliftance  of  the  king  of 
England  ;  and  the  unfortunate  William  had  the  double 
mortification  of  beholding  his  enemies  encreafed,  and  his 
friends  diminifhed.  The  forces  of  France  were  (till  en¬ 
tire,  and  Louis  was  not  inclined  to  abandon  an  enterprife 
in  w'hich  his  honour  aud  his  intereft  were  fo  deeply  en¬ 
gaged.  As  he  advanced,  in  hopes  of  furprifing  Noyon, 
he.himfelf  was  unexpectedly  alfailed  by  the  Englifli  ar¬ 
my  in  the  plains  of  Brenneville  ;  his  van-guard,  com¬ 
manded  by  William,  in  perfon,  aftonifhed  yet  undaunted, 
and  animated  by  the  fpirit  of  the  gallant  youth  who  led 
them,  charged  with  refiftlefs  fury  ;  the  Englifti  troops 
who  oppofed  them  were  broken  by  their  impetuous  va¬ 
lour  :  for  a  moment,  Henry  defpaired  of  bis  crown  and 
life;  (truck  to  the  ground  by  the  arm  of  a  Norman  war¬ 
rior,  he  yet  rofe  with  redoubled  ftrength,  and  levelled  at 
his  feet  the  daring  adverfary.  His  perfevering  courage 
reftored  order  to  his  troops,  and  the  fortune  of  the  day 
was  changed  by  the  indifcretion  of  Louis,  who  efcaped 
with  difficulty  to  tiie  neighbouring  garrifon  of  Andeli, 
and  relinqniftied  to  the  king  of  England  the  glory  of  a 
field,  which  he  had  loft  by  his  own  indifcretion.  The 
proffered  mediation  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  in  1120,  was 
gladly  accepted  ;  and  Henry,  after  fuccefsfull y  concluding 
a  war  which  threatened  to  fubvert  his  throne,  dilated 
the  terms  of  peace,  and  repaired  the  leas,  to  difplay  his 
triumph  in  England. 

The  domeftic  misfortunes  of  Louis  now  embittered  the 
happinefs  of  his- days.  He  had  icarcely  affociated  his 
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eldeft  fon  Philip  to  the  throne,  before  he  was  fummoned 
to  weep  over  his  tomb  :  a  fall  from  his  horfe  proved 
fatal  to  the  young  prince;  and  the  favourable  expedi¬ 
tions  of  a  glorious  reign,  which  had  been  raifed  by  his 
early  virtues,  were  blafted  by  his  premature  death.  The 
lofs  of  Philip  was  followed  by  the  coronation  of  his  bro¬ 
ther  Louis,  who,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  received  the 
crown  from  the  hands  of  pope  Innocent  II. 

The  health  of  Louis  now  began  vifibly  to  decline  ;  and 
his  life  was  threatened  by  the  exceffive  corpulency  from 
which  he  derived  the  furname  of  the  Grofs.  In  hourly 
expedition  of  his  diflblution,  he  drew  his  ring  from  his 
finger,  and  as  he  delivered  it  to  his  fon,  conjured  him  to 
recoiled!,  that  the  fovereign  power  with  which  it  inverted 
him  was  a  public  truft  devolved  on  him  by  Providence  ; 
and  for  the  exercife  of  which,  he  mult  be  accountable  in 
a  future  date.  Before  his  death,  he  had  the  fatisfadlion 
of  beholding  his  fon  united  to  Eleanor,  the  daughterand 
heirefs  of  the  duke  of  Guienne  and  Aquitain;  the  mar¬ 
riage  was  celebrated  at  Bourdeaux,  and  the  young  prin¬ 
cefs  was  folemnly  Crowned  queen  of  France.  But  the 
king  himfelf  had  little  time  to  embrace  his  daughter-in- 
law,  before  he  funk  beneath  the  preffure  of  difeafe,  and 
expired  at  Paris,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the 
fixtieth  of  his  age,  A.  D.  1137.  His  charadter  has  been 
delineated  in  very  few  words,  more  favourable  to  his 
private,  than  to  his  public  qualities :  “  He  might  have 
made  a  better  king  ;  he  could  not  prove  a  better  man.” 

Louis  VII.  although  at  the  demife  of  his  father  but 
eighteen  years  old,  affumed  the  reins  of  government. 
The  ambitious  nobles,  and  difcontented  barons,  endea¬ 
voured  to  take  advantage  of  the  inexperienced  age  of  the 
prince  to  (hake  off  their  homage,  and  render  their  feudal 
territories  free  and  independent.  Amidft  a  fcene  of  re¬ 
volt  and  difaffedtion,  the  king  remained  firm  and  un¬ 
daunted  ;  and  the  malcontents  were  rather  intimidated 
by  the  fortitude  he  difplayed,  than  reduced  by  the  troops 
he  had  at  his  command. 

Thus  happily  freed  from  fedition  at  home,  and  on 
terms  of  peace  and  amity  with  all  the  powers  of  Europe, 
the  afpiring  mind  of  Louis  was  deluded  by  the  vifionary 
ideas  of  the  extenfive  conqueft  and  glory  to  be  attained 
in  a  fecond  croifade  ;  and  he  adtually  refolved  to  combat 
the  infidels  in  Afia.  The  forces  which  on  this  occafion 
affembled  under  his  ftandard,  have  been  computed  at  the 
incredible  number  of  70,000  cavalry,  and  100,000  infan¬ 
try.  The  reins  of  government  were,  during  his  abfence, 
entrufted  to  Rodolph  count  of  Vermandois,  and  to  Suger 
abbot  of  St.  Denys.  At  the  head  of  this  unwieldy  hoft, 
Louis  traveled  fuccefsfully  the  plains  of  Hungary,  and 
encamped,  in  1147,  under  the  walls  of  Conftantinople. 
In  the  interview  with  Manuel  Comnenus,  the  feat  of  the 
French  monarch  was  a  low  ftool,  before  the  throne  of  the 
emperor  of  the  eaft  ;  but  Louis  foon  after  afferted  his  regal 
dignity  ;  and  when  he  had  tranfported  his  army  beyond  the 
Bofphorus,  he  declined  the  offer  of  a  fecond  conference, 
unlefs  his  brother  would  meet  him  on  equal  terms. 
From  the  fliores  of  the  Bofphorus,  Louis  advanced 
through  a  country  inhabited  by  profeffed  friends  and  fe- 
cret  enemies.  The  Greeks  beheld  with  terror  the  in¬ 
numerable  fwarms  which  had  poured  forth  from  the 
weft  ;  and  the  gates  of  their  cities,  both  in  Europe  and 
Afia,  were  clofely  barred  againft  the  crufadcrs.  The 
fcanty  pittance  of  food  was  let  down  in  batkets  from  the 
walls ;  the  paffes  were  fortified,  the  bridges  broken 
down,  and  the  ftragglers  pillaged  and  murdered. 

The  emulation  of  the  Germans  had  induced  them  to 
prefs  forward  to  the  fcene  of  action  ;  the  lingering  fteps 
of  the  French  had  been  retarded  by  jealoufy  ;  their  junc¬ 
tion  might  have  commanded  fuccefs,  their  divifion  en- 
fured  defeat.  At  Nice,  Louis  met  Conrad,  his  rival  in 
the  pious  warfare,  returning  wounded  from  an  unfortunate 
combat  on  the  banks  of  the  Maeander,  and  reduced  to 
exchange  the  delufive  dream  of  conqueft  for  a  fecure 
paiTage  t6  Paleftine  by  fea.  Yet  the  misfortunes  of  the 
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Germans  ferved  not  to  abate  the  towering  hopes  of  the 
Franks;  and  Louis,  without  experience  or  caution,  ad¬ 
vanced  through  the  fame  country  to  a  fimilar  fate.  The 
vanguard,  with  the  oriflame,  or  facred  banner  of  St. 
Denys,  had  ruflied  forward  with  inconfiderate  fpeed ; 
and  the1  king,  who  commanded  the  rear,  when  he  arrived 
in  the  evening-camp,  could  no  longer  difcern  his  com¬ 
panions  through  the  gloom  of  the  night.  Inftead  of  the 
iocial  voices  of  their  countrymen,  the  French  were  afto- 
nilhed  and  difmayed  by  the  diffonant  and  hoftile  fhouts 
of  the  Turks.  Their  terror  and  diforder  were  increafed 
by  the  darknefs  which  involved  them  ;  and  they  were 
encompalled  and  overwhelmed  by  the  innumerable  holt 
of  the  infidels.  The  king  himfelf  had  difplayed  his  va¬ 
lour  in  the  foremolt  ranks,  and  owed  his  fafety  to  the 
darknefs  of  the  night  and  the  prowefs  of  his  own  arm. 
In  the  general  difcomfiture  he  had  climbed  up  a  tree, 
and  on  the  dawn  of  day  he  efcaped  alive,  but  almoft 
alone,  to  the  camp  of  the  van-guard.  The  condition  of 
this  part  of  the  army  could  afford  to  Louis  but  little 
confolation  ;  the  minds  of  the  foldiers  were  depreffed  by 
the  irreparable  lofs  of  their  companions;  the  fame  fate 
i'eemed  to  impend  over  them  ;  their  fainting  fteps  were 
purfued  by  myriads  of  the  Turks,  inflamed  by  viftory, 
and  infatiate  of  Chriftian  blood.  Their  fears  were  aug¬ 
mented  by  their  ignorance  of  the  country  ;  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  guides,  which  they  had  brought  from  Lao- 
dicea,  had  perilhed  in  the  late  difaftrous  aCtion.  After  a 
march,  memorable  for  every  fpecies  of  diftrefs,  they  be¬ 
held  with  tranfport  the  towers  of  Salia,  and  haftened  to 
fhelter  thcmfelves  within  the  friendly  walls.  The  fight 
of  the  ocean  relieved  them  from  the  dread  of  future  dan¬ 
gers  by  land  ;  and  Louis  was  content  to  embark  in  that 
fea-port  the  wretched  remnant  of  his  hoft,  and  diredt  his 
courfe  for  Antioch.  He  was  received  with  open  arms  by 
Raymond  of  PoiCtiers,  who  ruled  that  principality.  But 
to  public  calamity  fucceeded  the  pang  of  connubial  dif- 
honour  :  it  could  not  be  concealed  from  the  eye  of  a  ten¬ 
der  hufband,  that  the  fidelity  of  his  queen  Eleanor  was 
facrificed  to  repay  the  hofpitality  of  Raymond. 

From  this  fcene  of  heartfelt  diftrefs,  Louis,  in  1149, 
accompanied  by  his  faithlefs  queen,  hoifted  fail  for  Jeru- 
falem,  and  rejoined  in  that  facred  city  the  former  rival  of 
his  glory,  and  the  prefent  partner  of  his  diftrefs.  Yet  the 
ardour  of  the  emperor  and  the  king  was  not  totally  ex- 
tinguiflied  ;  their  zeal  was  revived  by  the  fight  of  the 
holy  fepulchre;  and  with  the  (battered  remains  of  their 
forces  and  the  troops  of  Baldwin  III.  king  of  Jerufalem, 
they  determined  to  form  the  fiegeof  Damafcus.  But  the 
Chriftians  of  the  eaft  were  jealous  of  their  weftern  affo- 
ciates  ;  their  envy  induced  them  to  betray  the  caufe  in 
which  they  had  engaged  :  the  convoys  were  furprifed  ; 
the  works  Were  inful  ted  ;  and  Conrad  and  Louis  were  at 
length  compelled  to  relinquifti  the  hopelefs  enterprife, 
and  with  the  empty  fame  of  piety  and  courage,  they 
eagerly  embarked  for  Europe. 

The  return  of  the  French  monarch,  inftead  of  being 
adorned  with  the  fpoils  of  Afia,  was  accompanied  by 
fhame  and  difappointment  ;  and  the  innumerable  hoft  he 
had  led  forth  w  as  dwindled  to  a  (lender  train  of  way-worn 
followers.  Yet  he  was  received  by  the  loud  and  heart¬ 
felt  acclamations  of  his  people  ;  and  the  misfortunes  of 
his  enterprife  were  loft  in  the  univerfal  joy  for  the  l'afety 
of  his  perfon. 

The  temped  of  civil  war  which  agitated  England,  and 
was  felt  through  Normandy,  firft  attracted  the  attention 
of  Louis ;  and  his  fupport  was  claimed  by  Stephen, 
vhofe  fon  Euftace  had  yielded  him  homage  for  the  duchy 
of  Normandy,  and  had  married  his  fifter  Conltance.  But 
his  thoughts  were  foon  engrofted  by  a  care  of  a  more  ferious 
nature.  The  levity  of  his  wife  Eleanor,  and  her  partiality 
for  Raymond,  were  deeply  engraven  on  his  mind,  and  he 
determined  to  divorce  from  his  bed  this  licentious  fe¬ 
male.  With  Eleanor  he  reft  .red  her  inheritance,  the 
fertile  counties  of  Guienne  and  Poitou  ;  and  the  facility 
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with  which  he  parted  from  thefe  wealthy  provinces,  has 
for  ever  annexed  to  him  the  fitrname  of  Young.  The 
princefs  threw  herfelf,  with  her  valuable  poffeffions,  ipto 
the  arms  of  Henry  Plantagener,  fon  of  the  emprefs  Ma¬ 
tilda  ;  while  Louis  endeavoured  to  confole.  ’himfelf*  for 
her  lofs,  with  the  charms  of  Conftance,  daughter  of  Al- 
phonfo  king  of  Caftile,  whom  he  immediately  efpoufed. 
The  policy  of  Henry  had  already  pervaded  the  ducliy  of 
Normandy  ;  the  cities  had  opened  their  gates,  and  re¬ 
ceived  him  as  their  prince  ;  and  with  Guienne  and  Poitou, 
the  fruits  of  his  marriage  with  Eleanor,  his  poffeffions  in 
France  were  of  no  inconfideruble  extent.  To  balance 
the  influence  he  had  attained,  and  the  dominion  he  had 
acquired,  the  French  monarch  clofely  connected  himfelf 
with  his  brother-in-law  Euftace;  and  thedefultory  incur- 
fions  into  Normandy  were  followed,  on  the  part  of  France, 
by  an  inglorious  truce. 

Louis  had  no  fooner  eftablifhed  the  tranquillity  of  his 
kingdom,  than  he  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of 
St.  James,  at  Compoftella,  the  capital  of  Galicia;  and 
the  devout  expedition  was  attended  by  an  interview  with 
his  father-in-law,  the  king  of  Caftile,  and  with  Sanchq  V. 
king  of  Navarre.  On  his  return,  in  1156,  Louis  aflembled 
a  fplendid  council  at  Soiffons,  diftinguifhed  by  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  counts  of  Flanders, 
Troyes,  Nevers,  and  Soiffons,  and  a  long  train  of  power¬ 
ful  and  noble  vaffals  ;  but  (till  more  memorable  by  the 
influence  of  the  fovereign,  who  engaged  the  haughty 
barons  to  fwear  to  a  ten  years’  peace,  and  to  fubmit  their 
differences  during  that  fpace  to  the  decilion  of  juftice, 
inftead  of  appealing  to  the  fword. 

In  the  mean  time  the  peace  of  France  was  difturbed 
by  the  claims  of  Henry  II.  king  of  England,  who,  in  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century  appears  to  have  pofleffed 
nearly  an  equal  (hare  of  the  empire  of  France  with  even 
Louis  himfelf.  To  his  former  poffeffions,  he  now  claimed 
to  add  the  city  and  diocefe  of  Touloufe  ;  and  which,  in 
1158,  he  inverted  with  a  numerous  army.  But  that  city 
was  defended  by  the  count  of  Touloufe  in  perfon  ;  and 
the  undaunted  refolution  which  he  difplayed  in  repelling 
the  attacks  of  the  befiegers,  was  increafed  by  his  juft  ex¬ 
pectations  of  fuccour  and  fupport  from  the  king  of 
France.  He  had  married  Conftance  the  widow  of  Euftace, 
and  fifter  to  Louis;  and  that  monarch  hefitated  not  to 
march  to  the  immediate  relief  of  his  kinfman.  In  a  fuc- 
cefsful  aCtion  he  cut  his  way  through  the  lines  of  the 
Englifli  troops,  and  by  his  prefence  revived  the  drooping 
fpirits  of  the  befieged.  Henry,  convinced  that  the  en¬ 
terprife  was  hopelefs  from  the  firft  moment  that  the  ftic- 
cours  entered  the  town,  abandoned  the  (lege,  having  firft, 
by  a  compliment,  allured  the  king  of  France,  that  he 
could  not  think  of  purfuing  his  attacks  againft  a  city 
which  was  honoured  by  his  perfonal  protection.  From 
Touloufe,  the  king  of  England  poured  the  torrent  of  his 
arms  over  the  proftrate  country  of  Beauvais,  razed  the 
ftrong  fortrefsof  Gerberoy,  and  extended  his  devaluations 
within  fight  of  the  walls  of  Paris.  F'or  two  fucceftive 
years,  the  inhabitants  of  France  and  Normandy  were  af¬ 
flicted  by  the  defultory  incurfions  of  their  refpeCtive 
princes.  The  exhaufted  ftate  of  both  kingdoms  induced 
them  at  length  ferioufly  to  negociate  a  peace.  The  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  war,  the  claim  of  Henry  to  the  city  of  Tou¬ 
loufe,  was  buried  in  a  ftudied  filence;  and  that  prince 
was  left  to  refume,  as  occafion  offered,  his  powerful  pre- 
tenfions.  This,  in  faCt,  was  but  too  early  carried  into 
execution  ;  and  the  frequent  wars  between  thefe  two 
rival  princes,  oceafioned  chiefly  by  the  proximity  of  their 
poffeffions,  and  by  the  intrigues  and  confequent  fall  of 
Thomas  a  Becket,  having  been  already  detailed  under 
the  article  England,  vol.  vi.  p-57°-576>  v,’e  beg  leave 
to  refer  the  reader  to  that  volume  for  particulars. 

An  anxious  regard  for  the  fucceffion  of  his  crown,  and 
the  tranquillity  of  his  kingdom,  had  induced  Louis  to  the 
choice  of  a  third  wife,  the  amiable  Adelaide,  daughter 
of  Thibaud  earl  of  Champagne.  By  her,  his  wilhes 
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were  gratified  with  a  fon,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of 
PhiFp.  The  pious  father,  in  gratitude  for  this  blefiing, 
determined  to  vifit  England,  and  offer  up  his  devotions 
before  the  (hrine  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  in  Canterbury  ca¬ 
thedral.  He  was  met  at  Canterbury  by  our  Henry  II. 
and  received  with  royal  hofpitality  and  magnificence. 
After  having  prefented  his  offerings  at  the  (hrine  of  the 
faint,  and  exchanged  every  courteous  proffer  of  regard 
and  mutual  good  offices  witli  the  king  of  England,  Louis 
returned  again  to  France,  and  his  arrival  was  announced 
by  the  joyful  acclamations  of  his  people. 

Louis  was  now  rapidly  defcending  into  the  vale  of  years. 
His  life  was  alfailed  by  a  hidden  (broke  of  apoplexy  j  and 
though  his  fenfes  were  reffored,  yet  the  palfy  feized  his 
right  fide,  and  announced  the  danger  that  impended  over 
him.  Senfible  of  his  approaching  diffolution,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  haften  the  coronation  of  his  fon  ;  and  the  cere¬ 
mony  was  performed  in  the  prefence  of  the  heir  apparent 
of  England,  and  the  count  of  Flanders,  by  the  archbifhop 
of  Rheims.  To  this  important  care  fucceeded  the  early 
marriage  of  the  prince;  and  Philip,  at  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen,  efpoufed  I  Label  1  a,  the  daughter  of  Baldwin  count  of 
Hainault.  But  the  declining  health,of  Louis  could  not 
he  checked  by  thefe  fair  prolpeCls  of  earthly  happinefs; 
in  the  fixtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-fourth  of  his 
reign,  he  expired  at  Paris,  A.  D.  11S0  ;  and  if  the  libe¬ 
rality  and  judgment  of  the  king,  in  refforing  the  dowry 
of  queen  Eleanor,  have  been  arraigned,  and  haffily  con¬ 
demned,  his  humanity  has  in  no  inftance  been  queftioned, 
nor  his  piety  or  integrity  impeached.  A  tender  hufband, 
and  an  affectionate  father,  the  errors  of  the  monarch  were 
loft  in  the  virtues  of  the  man. 

Philip  II.  offumed  the  reins  of  government  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  year  of  his  age.  The  “count  of  Flanders,  uncle  of 
his  queen,  was  nominated  regent  ;  blit  his  authority  was 
never  permitted  to  controul  the  inclination  of  tire  youth¬ 
ful  monarch  ;  and  his  fnbjeCts  foon  difeerned  an  un¬ 
bounded  thirft  of  dominion,  and  a  jealous  zeal  for  the 
royal  prerogative,  in  their  new  fovereign.  At  his  birth, 
which  eftablifhed  the  peaceabie  fucceffion  to  the  crown 
of  France,  Philip  received  the  expreflive  furname  of  The 
Gift  of  God.  The  voice  of  flattery  in  his  more  mature 
years  alfo  gratified  his  vanity  with  the  appellation  of 
Magnanimous  ;  and,  after  his  death,  the  policy  he  had  dif- 
played  gave  him  the  title  of  Avgvjlvs,  or  the  Great'. 

The  attention  of  king  Philip  11.  was  early  and  anxioufly 
engaged  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  character  :  the 
court  was  purged  by  his  feverity  of  a  motley  train  of  buf¬ 
foons  and  jefters,  whofe  coarfe  wit  w  ere  the  delight  of  a 
people,  then  wholly  ignorant  of  that  politenefs  and  refine¬ 
ment  for  which  they  have  been  (ince  fo  eminently  diftin- 
gnilhed.  To  thefe  perfonal  cares  fucceeded  others  of  a 
more  public  nature  :  the  murmurs  of  the  people  loudly 
accufed  the  wealth  of  the  Jews,  who  had  poffeffed  them- 
felves  of  one  third  of  the  landed  property  throughout 
the  dominions  of  Philip.  Their  riches,  the  fruits  oflong 
continued  and  opprefiive  ufury,  had  procured  them  the 
protection  of  the  nobles  ;  but  the  determination  of  the 
king,  while  it  offended  the  barons,  gratified  the  commons ; 
and  this  fugitive  race  of  God’s  chofen  people  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  retire  from  the  territory  of  France,  leaving 
every  thing  behind  them  but  their  perfonal  effedls.  The 
mercenary  (oldiers,  who  had  ferved  in  the  wars  of  the 
late  monarch,  had  fpread  themfelves  over  the  defencelefs 
country,  and  indulged  in  every  fpecies  of  wanton  out¬ 
rage  ;  they  were  reduced  or  reclaimed  by  the  policy  of 
Philip  ;  and  to  provide  in  future  again!!  fimilar  evils,  as 
well  as  to  embellilh  the  cities  which  acknowledged  his  au¬ 
thority,  he  commanded  the  inhabitants  to  pave  and  to 
furround  with  walls  fufficient  for  their  immediate  fecurity 
the  towns  in  which  they  dwelt  ;  and  the  progrefs  of  the 
work  was  haftened  by  the  prefence  of  the  king  himfelf, 
whofe  vigilant  eye  pervaded  every  part  of  his  dominions. 

The  jealoulies  of  the  court  foon  began  to  threaten  the 
public  tranquillity.  Adelaide,  the  mother  of  the  king, 
Vol.  VII.  No.4J*. 
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refented  the  partiality  of  her  fon  to  the  count  of  Flanders, 
who,  without  children  himfelf,  had  bellowed  on  his 
niece  the  royal  dowry  of  the  county  of  Artois  and  the 
diftriCl  fertilized  by  the  river  Lvs  :  with  the  queen  dow¬ 
ager  was  joined  her  brother  William,  archbifhop  of 
Rheims.  But  their  intrigues  to  diffolve  the  marriage 
with  Ifabella  were  vain;  and  the  difpleafure  of  Philip 
was  difplayed  by  appointing  the  coronation  of  himfelf 
and  his  confort  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Denys,  at*d  receiving  his 
crown  from  the  hands  of  the  archbifltop  of  Sens.  Ade¬ 
laide,  to  fupport  her  faClion,  implored  the  afliftance  of 
Henry  II.  of  England;  who  repaired  immediately  to 
Normandy,  and  received  with  great  refpeCl  the  queen 
herfelf,  and  her  brothers,  the  counts  of  Blois,  Sancerre, 
and  Chartres.  With  a  numerous  army  he  advanced  to 
fecond  their  demands  ;  but  Philip  was  already  prepared 
to  encounter  this  hereditary  foe  ;  and  the  king  of  Eng¬ 
land,  doubtful  of  the  event,  preferred  to  the  chance  of 
battle  the  arts  of  negociation.  Even  in  thefe,  the  early 
wiidom  of  Philip  was  confpicuous  ;  averfe  to  either  ex¬ 
treme,  he  rejected  the  prefumpmous  claims  of  the  re¬ 
bels,  and  the  advice  of  the  count  of  Flanders,  to  decide 
the  difpute  by  the  (word.  To  his  mother  he  profeffed 
the  duty  of  a  fon,  but  at  the  fame  time  afferted  the  inde¬ 
pendent  authority  of  a  fovereign  ;  to  the  lords,  who  had 
engaged  in  the  revolt,  he  offered  a  free  pardon  ;  atrd  their 
ready  fubmiflion  broke  the  meafures  of  Henry,  who  con- 
fented  to  ret  ire,  after  confirming  the  former  peace  between 
the  crowns  of  France  and  England. 

The  moments  that  could  be  raviftied  from  the  national 
enmity  and  hoflile  encounters  of  England  and  France, 
Philip  afliduonfly  employed  in  the  internal  regulation  of 
his  dominions,  and  in  repreTfing  the  formidable  enter- 
prifes  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  count  of  Flan¬ 
ders.  The  calm  produced  by  the  late  peace  led  the  rival 
monarchs  to  engage  their  forces  in  a  third  croifade,  for  the 
relief  of  the  Chriftians  in  Paleftine,  at  that  time  opprelfed 
by  the  victorious  career  of  the  great  Saladin. 

The  birth  of  a  fon  and  heir  apparent  to  the  crown,  in 
1187,  who  was  named  Louis,  thickened  not  the  prepara¬ 
tions  of  Philip  for  the  holy  war  ;  and  the  clergy  were 
compelled,  though  reluCtantly,  to  contribute  large  funis 
towards  the  facred  expedition.  Thefe  were  diftinguiftied 
by  the  name  of  Saladin’s  tax,  expreflive  of  the  purpofe 
for  which  they  were  levied.  But,  no  fooner  were  the 
hopes  of  the  Oriental  Chriftians  awakened,  and  the  flame 
of  enthufiafm  again  kindled  in  the  well,  than  the  arms  of 
Philip  and  Henry  were  turned  againfl  each  other;  and 
the  forces  deftined  to  overturn  the  empire  of  the  infidels, 
were  ineffectually  confunted  in  bloody  conflicts  at  home. 

Fortune  had  at  length  forfaken  the  declining  age  of 
Henry,  and  he  was  glad  to  fecure  a  peace,  in  1189,  by 
renewing  his  homage  to  Philip,  and  confenting  to  the 
coronation  of  his  Ion  Richard.  The  marriage  of  that 
prince  with  Alice,  was  to  be  celebrated  on  his  return 
from  the  Holy  Land,  and  he  was  previoufly  gratified  w'ith 
the  payment  of  twenty  thoufand  marks  of  lilver.  The 
treaty  was  figned  at  Azay  ;  and  in  two  days  afterwards 
Henry  expired  at  Chinon  ;  his  lad  moments  were  embit¬ 
tered  by  the  ingratitude  of  his  fon  John,  who  had  deferted 
his  father  to  join  the  ftandard  of  Philip.  That  monarch 
might  well  exult  at  the  profpeCl  then  before  him  ;  he 
had  humbled  the  turbulent  pride  of  his  nobles  at  borne, 
and  eltablifiied  his  reputation  abroad  ;  he  was  delivered 
by  the  death  of  Henry  front  a  dangerous  and  vigilant 
rival  ;  and  Richard,  his  fucceffor,  was  bound  to  hint  by 
the  ties  of  gratitude,  and  the  fanCtity  of  oaths.  Infatiate 
ot  fame,  and  enamoured  of  favage  war,  the  kings  of 
France  and  of  England,  now  prepared  to  unfurl  the  iacred 
banner  of  the  crofs.  While  Richard,  furnamed  Caur  de 
Lion ,  failed  from  Marfeilies,  Philip  embarked  at  Genoa  ; 
having' entrufted  the  aaminiftration  of  his  kingdom  to 
his  mother  Adelaide,  and  the  archbifhop  of  Rheims. — . 
The  perils,  the  dangers,  the  mutual  jealoulies,  and  mili¬ 
tary  yrowefs,  of  theie  rival  monarchs  during  this  memo,. 
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rable  croifade,  having  been  already  amply  detailed  under 
the  head  Egypt,  we  refer  the  reader  for  thofe  interefling 
events,  to  yol.  vi.  p.  322-325. 

Philip,  having  been  the  firft  to  return  to  Europe,  and 
hearing  of  the  commotions  in  England  occafioned  by  the 
attempts  of  John  to  dethrone  his  brother,  took  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  king  Richard’s  abfence,  who  had  not  yet  re¬ 
turned  from  the  croifade;  and  not  only  fupported  John 
in  his  rebellion,  but  declared  war  againd  Richard  ;  and, 
in  order  to  take  every  advantage  of  his  adverfary,  he  en¬ 
tered  Normandy  witlt  a  powerful  army,  and  inverted  Ver- 
neuil ;  but  hearing  that  John  had  reconciled  himfelf  to 
his  brother,  and  taken  and  martacred  the  French  garrifon 
in  Evreux  ;  and  that  Richard  himfelf,  with  a  formidable 
force,  had  juft  landed  at  Barfleur;  the  king  of  France,  by 
a  forced  march,  furprifed  and  retook  the  city  of  Evreux, 
and  the  lives  of  the  Englith  garrifon  were  in  their  turn 
iacrirtced,  to  expiate  the  perfidy  of  John.  But  this  ad¬ 
vantage  afforded  Philip  only  a  vain  and  tranfient  triumph  ; 
the  main  body  of  his  army,  which  (till  remained  before 
Verneuil,  dilpirited  by  the  abfence  of  their  king,  and  dif- 
mayed  at  the  approach  of  Richard,  ditbanded  in  confu- 
fion;  and  Philip  himfelf  on  his  return,  narrowly  efcaped 
the  purfuit  of  his  adverfary.  The  hoftile  monarchs,  in 
1194,  approached  each  other  near  Fretteval,  between 
Chataudun  and  Vendome.  Philip  was  defirous  of  avoid¬ 
ing  a  decifive  battle,  and  concealed  his  intentions  of  re¬ 
treat  by  a  defiance  to  the  king  of  England,  “  That  the 
next  morning  he  might  expert  his  attack.”  But  Richard 
penetrated  into  the  artifice  of  his  rival ;  his  anfwer  was 
firm,  and  his  meafures  prompt ;  and  the  king  of  France 
had  fcarcely  welcomed  the  return  of  his  meflenger,  be¬ 
fore  he  beheld  the  forces  of  the  Englifli  at  bis  heels. 
The  French  were  broken  by  the  hidden  and  impetuous 
charge,  and  Philip  fled  before  the  fword  of  the  lion- 
hearted  Richard.  His  baggage,  bis  military  chert,  with 
the  mod  important  papers  of  the  ftate,  became  the  prey 
of  the  vidlor. 

Richard,  in  1195,  entered  Guienne  with  his  vidlorious 
army,  and  reduced  the  caftles  which  had  revolted.  In 
the  mean  time  Dieppe  was  furprifed  and  pillaged  by 
Philip  ;  and  Iflbudun  was  alfaulted  and  captured  by 
Richard  ;  fo  that  the  fubjefts  of  each  bad  reafon  to  de¬ 
plore  the  unabated  rage  which  burned  in  the  bofoms  of 
their  indignant  fovereigns,  and  delivered  France  and  Nor¬ 
mandy  to  the  miferies  of  war.  In  the  courfe  of  this  con- 
teft,  the  Englifn  monarch  difplayed  a  degree  of  policy 
unexpected  in  his  character.  He  attached  the  count  of 
Touloufe  to  his  party,  by  giving  him  in  marriage  his  fifter 
Jane,  widow  of  William  king  of  Sicily  ;  lie  fecured  Bald¬ 
win  count  of  Flanders  by  the  hopes  of  recovering  the 
county  of  Artois;  and  he  infinuated  to  the  minifters  of 
Arthur,  fon  of  his  brother  Geoffrey,  who  inherited  the 
county  of  Brittany,  the  probability  of  hisbeing  appointed 
his  fucceflbr  in  the  throne  of  England:  while  Philip,  on 
the  other  hand,  aCfed  with  the  inconliderate  levity  of  an 
inexperienced  youth. 

Arras  was  befieged  by  the  count  of  Flanders  ;  and  the 
French  king,  with  a  numerous  army,  advanced  to  its  re¬ 
lief.  Baldwin,  incapable  of  oppofing,  with  any  probabi¬ 
lity  of  fuccefs,  the  fuperior  forces  of  France,  retreated 
before  them;  and  Philip  purfued  him  with  improvident 
ardour  through  a  country  interfered  with  ravines  and 
inclofures.  His  numbers  alfo  ferved  to  augment  his  con- 
fulion  and  diftrefs;  unable  either  to  advance  or  retire,  he 
was  aifailed  by  the  fatal  attacks  of  famine  ;  and  was  folely 
extricated  by  the  moderation  of  the  count,  wrought  upon 
by  his  own  fpecious  promifes.  The  death  of  Richard, 
in  1193,  relieved  king  Philip  from  a  formidable  compe¬ 
titor;  but  bis  ambition  allowed  him  not  to  enjoy  any 
refpite  from  foreign  commotion.  Juhn,  on  the  death  of 
Richard,  afcended  the  vacant  throne  of  his  brother;  bat 
the  crown  of  England  was  claimed  by  Arthur  duke  of 
Brittany,  the  grandfon  of  Henry  II.  From  motives  of 
policy  and  ambition,  the  king  of  France  was  determined 
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to  fupport  the  interefts  of  Arthur.  He  therefore  loft  ns 
time  in  eredting  his  ftandard  in  Normandy  ;  and  the  gates 
ot  Alenjon,  Conches,  Andeli,  and  Vaudreuil,  were  opened 
at  his  approach  ;  the  forts  along  the  banks  of  the  Loire 
alfo  difplayed  the  colours  of  Philip;  and  Chateau  Gail- 
lard,  a  caftle  erected  by  Richard  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  and  fuppofed  to  be  impregnable,  after  a  fiege  of 
fix  months  was  taken  by  the  king  of  France.  The  inacti¬ 
vity  of  the  king  of  England  aftonilhed  his  enemies  and 
extinguifhed  the  hopes  of  his  friends.  He  had  indeed 
aflembled  a  powerful  armament  for  the  relief  of  Chateau 
Gaillard  ;  but  his  fleet  was  delayed  by  adverfe  winds, 
and  his  foldiers  became  a  prey  to  their  own  rapacity-.  Sa¬ 
tisfied  with  this  effort,  he  relapfed  into  bis  former  indif¬ 
ference  ;  while  Philip,  in  1204,  invefted  Rouen,  which 
capitulated  ;  re-united  Normandy  to  the'  kingdom  of 
France  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  Chinon,  which  held 
out  till  the  enfuing  fummer,  completed  the  conqueft  of 
Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine. 

After  the  arms  of  France  had  been  thus  feduloufly  en¬ 
gaged  in  extending  the  dominions  and  augmenting  the 
authority  of  her  fovereign,  king  John,  awakened  from 
the  trance  of  indolence  by  his  immediate  danger,  covered 
the  fea  with  his  fleets,  and  filled  every  friendly  court 
with  negociations  hoftile  to  France.  The  counts  of  Flan¬ 
ders,  Bologne,  and  Touloufe,  confederated  with  Otho 
emperor  of  Germany;  and  confident  of  fuccefs,  already 
divided  in  imagination  the  dominions  of  Philip.  That 
monarch  firft  turned  his  arms  againft  the  count  of  Flan¬ 
ders,  invefted  Ghent,  and  blocked  up,  with  his  naval 
forces,  the  port  of  Dantzic;  but  he  was  foon  compelled 
to  raife  the  fiege  with  lofs ;  three  hundred  of  his  (hips 
were  deftroyed  by  the  fleets  of  John;  and  the  king  of 
England  having  extended  his  devaftations  as  far  as  the 
frontiers  of  Brittany,  retired  to  Parthenais,  in  Poitou,  to 
wait  the  operation  of  his  allies  in  Flanders. 

Philip,  fenfible  that  it  was  more  honourable,  and  not 
more  dangerous,  boldly  to  encounter  his  enemies  in  the 
field  than  tamely  to  expedt  their  attack,  haftened  to  meet 
the  army  of  the  confederates.  Under  the  ftandard  of 
Philip  marched  fifty  thoufand  men,  led  by  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  the  counts  of  Dreux,  Nevers,  Sancerre,  Pon- 
thieu,  and  St.  Paul.  The  various  holl:  which  followed 
Otho  was  fvvelled  to  a  larger  amount,  and  was  animated 
by  the  prefence  of  the  dukes  of  Limburg,  Brabant,  and 
Lorrain ;  the  counts  of  Namur,  Flanders,  and  Bologne; 
with  the  earl  of  Salilbury.  Philip’s  valour  was  particu¬ 
larly  confpicuous  at  the  battle  of  Bouvines,  which  was 
fought  on  the  27th  of  July,  12x4,  and  lafted  from  noon 
till  night.  Before  the  engagement,  he  knew  well  that 
fome  of  his  nobles  followed  him  with  reluftance.  He 
aflembled  them  together;  and,  placing  himfelf  in  the 
midft  of  them,  he  took  a  large  golden  cup,  .which  he  filled 
witli  wine,  and  into  which  he  put  feveral  dices  of  bread. 
He  ate  one  of  them  himfelf,  and,  offering  the  cup  to  the 
reft,  he  faid,  “  My  companions,  let  thofe  who  would  live 
and  die  with  me,  follow  my  example.”  The  cup  was 
emptied  in  a  moment,  and  thofe  who  were  the  leaf!  at¬ 
tached  to  him  fought  with  all  the  bravery  that  could  be 
expected  from  his  warmed  friends.  It  is  alio  reported, 
that,  after  (hewing  the  army  the  crown  that  was  worn  by 
fovereigns  upon  thefe  occafions,  he  faid,  “  If  any  one 
thought  himfelf  more  worthy  than  he  was  to  wear  it,  he 
had  only  to  explain  himfelf;  that  he  fliould  be  content  it 
were  the  prize  of  that  man  who  fhould  difplay  the  greateft 
valour  in  battle.”  The  conflict  was  fierce,  bloody,  and 
fora  long  time  doubtful ;  the  fortune  of  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  alternately  prevailed  ;  Philip  himfelf,  wounded  and 
dragged  from  his  horfe,  was  in  danger  of  being  trampled 
to  death;  Otho  w'as  furrounded  and  captured  by  his  ene¬ 
mies,  and  refcued  with  difficulty.  But  the  valour  of  the 
French  eventually  triumphed  over  every  obftacle ;  the 
fun  which  (hone  on  their  backs,  dazzled  the  eyes  of  their 
adverfaries;  prefled  on  all  fides,  the  confederates  endea¬ 
voured  in  vain  to  retire  ;  a  gradual  retreat  was  foon  con¬ 
verted 
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verted  into  a  hafty  and  tumultuous  flight ;  and  the  counts 
of  Flanders  and  Bologne  deplored  in  chains  their  rabinefs 
or  their  guilt.  Yet  the  viftory  of  Bouvines  ferved  more 
eminently  to  difplay  the  policy  of  Philip.  Fie  was  fenli- 
ble  the  late  formidable  confederacy  was  formed  rather  by 
jealoufy  of  his  own  power,  than  a  regard  for  Johp;  he 
was  willing  to  difarm  the  fufpicions  of  his  fubjedts;  and 
weary  of  commanding  an  army  where  the  troops  of  the 
crown  bore  but  a  fmall  proportion  to  thofe  of  his  vafTals, 
he  confented,  in  1215,  to  a  truce  for  five  years,  and  de¬ 
termined  afliduou  fly  to  employ  that  interval  in  a  mailing 
treafures  that  might  enable  him  to  fupport  a  regular  body 
of  forces. 

On  the  defeat  of  the  allies,  king  John  repaired  the  feas 
to  England;  and  t he  tranquillity  which  he  might  have 
derived  from  the  late  truce,  was  overwhelmed  by  a  tor¬ 
rent  of  civil  commotions  at  home.  The  Englifh  barons, 
under  the  impulfe  of  refentment  and  defpair,  invited  over 
to  their  alfillance,  by  the  offer  of  the  crown  of  England, 
Louis,  the  eldeb  fon  of  king  Philip  of  France.  That 
prince  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  claim  of  conquelt  un¬ 
der  the  fhadow  of  a  title  from  his  confort  Blanch,  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Henry  II.  and  his  preparations  were  power¬ 
fully  but  privately  forwarded  by  his  father,  who  Hill  af¬ 
fected  inviolably  to  maintain  the  truce  he  had  lately  con¬ 
cluded.  While  he  furnilhed  the  young  prince  with  a 
formidable  armament,  lie  prohibited  him  from  interfering 
in  the  dilfenfions  of  England;  and  Louis,  landing  at  Sand¬ 
wich,  was  received  with  open  arms  by  the  difcontented 
nobility.  His  lliccefs  was  brilliant,  though  tranfient : 
Rocheber  fubmitted,  London  hailed  him  as  her  deliverer 
and  her  foyereign,  and  for  a  moment  his  reign  and  autho¬ 
rity  feemed  likely  to  be  eltablilhed:  but  this  gleam  of 
profperity  was  foon  overclouded  ;  he  was  compelled  fuc- 
cellively  to  relinquifli  the  fieges  of  Windfor  and  Dover 
cables  with  difgrace.  The  hidden  death  of  John,  in  1217, 
re-united  the  barons  in  their  allegiance  to  his  infant  fon 
Henry;  and  Louis  reluctantly  evacuated  a  capital  which  he 
had  only  occupied  as  a  dream.  His  forces  were  defeated 
in  a  battle  near  Lincoln  ;  and  the  prudent  meafures  which 
were  purfued  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  regent  of  Eng¬ 
land,  were  attended  by  a  peace,  the  articles  of  which  bi- 
pulated  the  reboration  to  Henry  of  the  Englilh  cables  bill 
occupied  by  Louis,  and  his  influence  to  procure  the  re- 
bitution  of  Normandy  from  his  father  Philip  ;  or  in  cafe 
of  his  failing  in  that  endeavour,  his  folemn  promife  to 
deliver  it  to  the  Englidi  monarch  whenever  he  fliould 
fucceed  to  the  throne  of  France. 

Philip,  at  length,  approached  the  end  of  his  long  and 
fplendid  career.  Amauri  de  Montfort, .inflamed  with  re¬ 
ligious  zeal,  and  witli  a  view  to  engage  prince  Louis  in 
another  croifade,  propofed  to  refignto  thecrown  of  France 
his  rights  to  the  duchy  of  Narbonne,  the  county  of  Tou- 
loufe,  and  all  thofe  lands  which  pope  Innocent  III.  had 
bebowed  upon  Simon  de  Montfort  in  the  council  of  La- 
teran.  This  important  offer  was  referred  to  an  affembly 
,  of  the  nobles  and  clergy  at  Paris;  and  as  Philip,  with  the 
intention  of  being  prefent  himfelf,  purfued  his  journey 
from  his  new  acquisitions  in  Normandy  to  his  capital,  he 
was  arrebed  by  death  at  the  town  of  Mante,  July  14, 
1222,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  rejgn,  and  in  the  fif¬ 
ty-ninth  of  his  age. 

As  a  general,  his  reputation  at  leab  equalled  that  of 
his  cotemporaries ;  and  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  in¬ 
vented  a  variety  of  warlike  engines  for  the  debrudtion  of 
the  human  race,  may  be  either  applauded,  or  regretted. 
But  the  character  of  the  hero  was  conbantly  furpaffed  by 
that  of  the  fiatefman.  Of  all  the  kings  of  the  third  race, 
lie  made  the  greateb  acceffion  to  the  crown  lands,  and 
tranfmitted  to  his  fuccelfors  the  mob  cqnfiderable  fhare 
of  regal  authority. 

Louis  VI II.  was  fcarcely  feated  on  the  throne  of  France, 
before  Henry  III.  of  England  demanded,  by  a  lolemn 
embady,  the  reboration  of  the  dominions  which  his  father 
had  poffelfed  in  France,  and  which  Louis  had  bound  hitn- 
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felf  to  furrendcr.  But  the  hour  of  danger  was  pab  ;  and 
the  French  monarch  was  nor  debitute  of  plaulible  pre¬ 
tences  to  conceal  his  want  of  faith.  In  the  language  of 
recrimination,  he  urged  that  the  Englifh  barons  had  not 
been  confirmed  in  thofe  privileges  which  the  treaty  bipu- 
lated,  and  that  a  heavy  ranfom  had  been  unjubly  ex¬ 
torted  from  the  French  prifoners.  Senfible  that  the  dif- 
pute  nuib  be  decided  by  arms,  lie  extended  his  fipgo- 
ciations  with  foreign  powers;  and  immediately  invaded 
Poitou.  Niort  and  Rochelle  were  fuccelftvely  reduced  ; 
and  Bourdeaux,  with  the  country  beyond  the  river  Ga¬ 
ronne,  were  all  that  remained  of  the  French  territories 
formerly  pofleded  by  England.  To  preferve  thefe,  Henry 
conferred  on  his  brother  Richard  earl  of  Cornwall,  the 
title  of  count  of  Poitou,  and  furnifhed  him  with  a  formi¬ 
dable  fquadron,  and  a  ctonfiderable  body  of  troops,  to 
fupport  his  new  dignity.  The  inhabitants  of  Poitou, 
flattered  by  the  prefence  of  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal, 
crowded  to  his  bandard  :  the  fpirit  of  oppolition  was  re¬ 
vived  ;  the  career  of  Louis  was  checked  ;  and  that  mo¬ 
narch,  impatient  to  engage  in  a  new  enterprife,  confented 
to  a  truce  for  three  years. 

The  thunders  of  t he  Vatican  had  for  fotne  time  been 
launched  againb  the  count  of  Touloufj  and  his  adherents ; 
and  the  king  of  France  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  Roman 
pontiff  to  fecond  thefe  fpiritual  cenfures  with  a  powerful 
army.  From  Lyons  he  directed  his  march  along  the  banks 
of  the  Rhone,  and  invebed  Avignon  with  fifty  theufand 
men.  The  inhabitants  defended  themfelves  with  obfli- 
nate  valour;  and  the  king,  after  the  lofs  of  the  braveb  of 
his  troops,  was  forced  to  grant  that  favourable  capitula¬ 
tion  at  lab,  which  lie  had  refufed  at  firb.  With  a  har- 
raded  and  difpirited  army,  he  turned  from  the  hobile 
walls  of  Touloufe  ;  and  in  his  retreat  was  feized  at  Mont- 
penfier  with  a  mortal  dibemper,  which,  in  1226,  termi¬ 
nated  a  reign  of  only  three,  and  a  life  of  thirty-nine,  years. 

Louis  IX.  furnamed  the  Saint ,  was  fcarcely  eight  years 
old  when  his  father-expired;  and  his  tender  age  was  en- 
trubed  to  the  care  of  his  mother  Blanch,  the  daughter  of 
Alonzo  king  of  Cabile.  That  princefs  alFumed  the  reins 
of  government,  and  held  them  with  more  than  female 
firnmefs.  Inbead  of  vainly  lamenting  over  the  tomb  of 
her  confort,  flie  employed  her  anxious  moments  to  fecure 
the  regal  authority  of  her  fon.  The  youthful  king  was 
crowned  at  Rheims  by  the  bilhop  of  Soidbns;  and  fenfi- 
ble  of  the  intrigues  of  the  nobles,  who  beheld  with  plea- 
fure  the  favourable  opportunity  of  renewing  their  in¬ 
trigues,  flie  prepared  to  encounter  their  arts  with  equal 
forefight  and  ingenuity.  The  mob  powerful  of  the  confe¬ 
derates,  whofe  fecret  counfels  and  open  preparations  biook 
the  very  foundations  of  the  throne,  were,  Philip  furnamed 
Hurfpel,  the  fon  of  Philip  Augubus  by  Agnes  the  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  Dalmatia  ;  and  who,  from  the  affection  of 
his  father  derived  the  title  of  count  of  Clermont,  and  from 
his  marriage  that  of  count  of  Bologne  :  Joanna  countefs 
of  Flanders,  who,  from  the  imprifonment  of  her  hulband 
Ferdinand  after  the  battle  of  Bouvines,  governed  that 
province  with  independent  authority :  Peter  de  Dreux,  the 
grandfon  of  Robert,  the  fourth  fon  of  Louis  the  Grofs, 
and  who,  as  the  hufband  of  Conbance,  ruled  with  the  title 
of  count  the  fertile  country  of  Brittany  :  Thibaud  count 
of  Champagne,  who  prefumed  to  profefs  himfelf  t lie  per- 
fonal  admirer  of  Blanch,  and  whofe  vanity  and  jealoufy 
armed  him  againb  her  adminibration  :  Raymond  count  of 
Touloufe,  whofe  dominions  had  lately  been  devoted  to 
religious  perfecution,  and  who  fought  for  peace  amidb 
the  calamities  of  war:  and  Berenger  count  of  Provence, 
whofe  revolt  was  adtuated  by  the  beady  friendfhip  he  had 
ever  profeifed  to  the  count  of  Touloufe.  The  private 
motives  of  the  confederates  were  veiled  by  the  pretence 
of  public  good  ;  and  their  demands  were  fanftioned  by 
their  apparent  moderation.  They  required,  before  they 
yielded  their  homage  to  the  king,  that  the  queen  biould 
fecure  to  them  the  inviolable  maintenance  of  thofe  laws 
to  which,  by  birth,  bie  was  a  branger  ;  that  fhe  ihould 
2  rebore 
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reflore  the  eftates  which  had  been  confifcated  during  the 
former  feign  ;  and  that  (he  fliould  releafe  the  prifoners  of 
flare,  particularly  Ferdinand  count  of  Flanders. 

Blanch,  determined  to  preferve  the  dignity  of  the  crown 
pure  and  immaculate,  rejected  their  demands;  and,  until 
die  could  coiledt  a  well-difciplincd  body  of  forces,  (lie 
condefcended  to  employ  every  fpecies  of  art,  and  to  exert 
the  influence  of  her  charms.  The  count  of  Champagne, 
in  1227,  was  rather  allured  to  her  fide,  than  awed  by  her 
power;  the  cotmtefs  of  Flanders  was  embarrafled  by  the 
releafe  of  her  hufband,  which  decency  compelled  her  to 
require,  but  interefl  prompted  her  to  dread;  while  Fer¬ 
dinand  difplayed,  with  perfevering  fidelity,  his  gratitude 
to  his  royal  deliverer.  By  fo  prudent  a  diflribution  of 
favours,  the  minds  of  the  confpirators  were  foothed  and 
conciliated  ;  the  ceremony  of  homage  was  acquiefced  in ; 
and  the  temped  which  had  threatened  to  fubverj:  the  infant 
authority  of  Louis  was  for  a  time  hufhed  and  appeafed. 

But  this  calm  was  only  of  (hort  duration.  Philip  count 
of  Bologne,  who  had  fecretly  nurfed  the  hopes  of  the  con¬ 
fpirators,  now'  openly  eredted  the  dandard  of  rebellion, 
and  even  afpired  to  mount  the  throne  of  France.  Dif- 
appointed  in  his  attempt  to  feize  the  perfon  of  the  king, 
he  endeavoured  to  delude  the  queen  with  a  fmall  and  in¬ 
adequate  force  into  the  hofiile  county  of  Brittany;  but 
the  fnare  was  difeovered  to  Blanch  by  the  affedlion  of 
the  count  of  Champagne  ;  and  when  the  confederates 
hoped  to  fecure  their  prize,  their  meafures  were  difeon- 
certed  by  the  appearance  of  that  nobleman  at  the  head  of 
a  fuperior  army.  The  queen  feized  the  fuccefsful  mo¬ 
ment  to  negociate  with  the  count  of  Bologne  ;  die  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  his  real  interefl  was  to  maintain  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  king,  his  nephew  ;  and  he  readily  confented 
to  exchange  hi«  vifionary  hopes  of  a  crown  for  the  folid 
emoluments  of  a  penfion.  The  policy  of  Blanch  extended 
even  to  the  court  of  London  ;  and  the  miniflers  of  Henry 
were,  by  fplendid  prefents  and  artful  gratifications,  in¬ 
duced  to  fubferibe  a  truce  for  three  years, ’while  the  count 
of  Brittany  was  humbled  by  the  arms  of  the  queen,  and 
reluftantly  fubmitted  to  the  humiliating  language  of 
feigned  penitence.  In  the  lapfe  of  thefe  various  commo¬ 
tions,  Louis  had  attained  the  age  of  nineteen  years  ;  and 
at  the  command  of  his  mother,  in  1233,  he  bedowed  his 
band  on  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Provence. 
Thus,  by  the  energy  of  mind  and  fuperior  policy  of  this 
celebrated  queen,  her  foil  Louis  IX.  beheld  himfelf  peace¬ 
ably  edablifiied  on  the  throne,  and  inveded  with  the  fame 
royal  prerogative  as  his  father  Philip  had  pollened,  in  the 
fuliefl  plenitude  of  his  power. 

Two  regulations  proclaim  the  prudence  and  policy  of 
Louis.  The  firlt,  in  1242,  under  pretence  of  preventing 
Arangers  from  inheriting  lands  in  France  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  natives,  precluded  the  nobles  from  marrying  their 
daughters  to  foreigners,  and  redrained  them  from  in- 
crealing  their  influence  by  connections  and  alliances  with 
the  neighbouring  powers.  The  fecond,  in  1246,  com¬ 
pelled  the  Vidals  of  the  crowns  of  France  and  of  England, 
to  determine  to  which  fovereign  they  would  yield  homage; 
and  finally  aboliflied  t!i«  dangerous  cuflom  of  adhering  to 
either,  as  their  caprice  or  interefl  fuggeded.  Even  in 
this  edict  the  humanity  of  Louis  w’as  Confpicuous ;  and 
his  juflice  indemnified  thofe  who  adhered  to  him,  for  the 
lands  that  they  forfeited  by  feceding  from  the  king  of 
England. 

A  dangerous  indifpofition,  1111247,  which  menaced  the 
life  of  Louis,  was  productive  of  a  fatal  vow  to  march  in 
perfon  againd  the  infidels,  whofe  fuccefiive  victories  had 
overwhelmed  the  Chriflians  of  the  eafi.  Yet  the  blind 
zeal  which  induced  him  to  defeend  from  his  throne  to 
feek  the  adventures  of  a  fpiritual  knight-errant  did  not 
prevent  him  from  concerting  his  meafures  with  the  ut- 
mofl  prudence  and  forefight.  To  fecure  the  tranquillity 
of  his  kingdom  during  his  abfence,  he  engaged  the  turbu¬ 
lent  counts  of  March  and  Brittany  to  fliare  with  him  the 
perils  of  the  holy  warfare.  In  conformity  with  the  ge. 
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neral  practice,  he  publiflfed  that  he  was  ready  to  redrefs 
every  injury  he  had  offered  ;  and  the  king  of  England  de¬ 
manded  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  and  the  red  of  thofe 
territories  in  France,  of  which  he  had  been  unjuflly  de- 
fpoiled.  To  the  bifliops  of  that  duchy  the  application 
was  referred,  and  Henry  confented  to  renew  the  truce 
between  the  two  kingdoms;  and  the  French  monarch, 
after  entrufling  to  his  mother  Blanch  the  reins  of  go¬ 
vernment,  prepared  for  his  departure,  A.  D.  1248.  To 
furnifh  the  arduous  enterprife,  France  was  exhauded  of 
her  troops  and  treafures  :  the  fea  was  whitened  with 
eighteen  hundred  fails ;  and  nine  thoufand  five  hundred 
horfe,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  foot,  have 
been  computed  as  tbe  number  of  the  martial  pilgrims. 
Margaret  (hared  the  dangers  of  her  royal  confort ;  and 
his  two  brothers,  Robert  count  of  Artois,  and  Charles 
count  of  Anjou,  and  afterwards  king  of  Naples,  were 
the  companions  of  his  toils.  For  the  particulars  of  this 
fourth  fruitlefs  croifaae,  fee  the  article  Egypt,  vol.  vi. 
P-325- 

The  death  of  Blanch,  in  1234,  and  the  remondrances 
of  his  fubjects,  recalled  Louis  from  Acre  ;  within  the 
walls  of  which  city,  unable  to  reach  Jerufalem,  he  had 
inglorioufiy  waded  four  years.  Yet  he  was  received  by 
the  joyful  acclamations  of  his  people  ;  and  the  fuperior 
magnificence  of  the  monarch  was  beheld  with  admiration 
in  his  reception  of  Henry  III.  of  England,  who  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  an  expedition  into  Gafcony  to  vifit 
Paris.  The  fplendour  of  his  entertainment  was  enhanced 
by  the  courteous  manners  of  Louis ;  and  the  interview 
between  the  two  kings  was  followed  by  a  renewal  of  the 
former  truce  for  two  years  longer;  while  the  connections 
of  the  king  of  France  were  extended  by  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  Ifabella  with  Thibaud  II.  king  of  Navarre, 

in  i255- 

The  fame  juflice  with  which  Louis  governed  his  own 
dominions,  dtone  with  diflinguiflted  luflre  in  every  tranf- 
aftion  with  his  neighbours.  He  conciliated  the  diderences 
between  the  dowager  countefs  of  Provence,  mother  of 
his  confort,  and  his  own  brother  the  count  of  Anjou. 
His  decifion,  which  deprived  the  latter  of  certain  caltles, 
the  objett  of  their  difpute,  was  rendered  palatable  to 
Charles  by  a  liberal  pecuniary  compenfation  from  his  own 
treafury.  To  Henry  III.  as  an  equivalent  for  Normandy, 
lie  ceded  the  Limoftn,  Q.uerci,  and  Perigord  ;  and  the 
terms  which  he  granted  to  the  Englifh,  when  their  go¬ 
vernment  was  didracted  by  the  weaknefs  of  their  king 
and  the  ambition  of  his  minilter,  the  daring  and  enter- 
ptifing  earl  of  Leiceder,  might,  even  in  a  more  profperous 
date  of  their  affairs,  have  been  deemed  reafonable  and  ad:- 
vantageous.  Between  that  miniderand  his  fovereign  the 
king  of  France  was  chofen  to  mediate ;  and  a  reference  fo 
honourable  to  his  integrity  was  judified  by  his  lenient 
counfels.  To  this  arbitration  fucceeded  the  concerns  of 
his  own  family;  and  on  the  death  of  his  elded  fon,  Louis 
negociated  the  marriage  of  his  fecond  fon  Philip,  with 
Ifabella  princefs  of  Arragon,  who  had  been  engaged  to 
the  deceafed  prince. 

Sixteen  years  of  peace  had  obliterated  from  the  mind 
of  Louis  the  misfortunes  of  his  former  croifade  ;  the  latent 
flame  of  enthufiafm  which  had  been  damped  by  his  de¬ 
feat  in  Egypt,  was  not  yet  extinguiflied,  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  only  wanting  to  revive  the  dormant  embers. 
The  wifdom  of  his  regulations  had  redored  the  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  his  dominions;  his  coffers  were  recruited,  his 
finances  augmented,  and  his  hopes  enlarged.  His  filent 
preparations  had  been  incedantly  directed  towards  the 
fingle  objett  of  his  devout  ambition  ;  the  lofs  of  Antioch 
provoked  the  more  immediate  execution  of  his  defigns. 
His  example  was  followed  by  his  three  fons,  Philip,  John, 
and  Peter^  by  his  nephew  the  count  of  Artois,  and  by  the 
mod  gallant  knights  of  the  court  of  France.  The  reins 
of  government  during  his  abfence  were  entruded  to  the 
vigilance  of  Matthew  abbot  of  St.  Denys,  who  derived 
•his  lineage  from  the  counts  of  Vendome ;  and  to  Simon 
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de  Clermont  count  of  Nefle,  juftly  efteemed  for  the 
united  qualities  of  his  head  and  heart. 

Aigues-mortes,  a  fea-port  of  Languedoc,  was  a  fecond 
time  famed  for  the  embarkation  of  Louis;  and  the  fleet 
of  France,  in ftead  of  fliuping  its  courfe  for  Paleftine  or 
Egypt,  fleered  its  courfe  for  the  coaft  of  Africa.  An  ob- 
fcure  king  of  Tunis  had  profelfed  his  inclination  to  abjure 
the  tenets  of  Mahomet  for  thofe  of  Chrift  ;  and  the  vain 
report  of  an  immenfe  treafure  reconciled  the  interefled 
pilgrims  to  purfue  the  vifionary  enterprife.  But  policy 
had  already  united  the  crafty  barbarian  to  the  precepts  of 
the  Koran;  and  inflead  of  a  zealous  profelyte,  Louis  had 
to  encounter  an  aCtive  and  formidable  enemy.  The  walls 
of  Carthage  were  indeed  (formed  by  the  impetuous  valour 
of  the  French  ;  but  their  ftrength  was  exhaufted  before 
the  gates  of  Tunis;  and  the  warriors  of  the  weft  panted 
under  the  torrid  zone  ;  and  expired  on  the  burning  fluids 
of  Africa.  The  magnanimous  Louis  IX.  breathed  his 
left  on  the  inhofpitable  Afiican  fliore,  A.D.  1270,  in  the 
forty-fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  fifty-flxth  of  his 
age.  In  the  character  of  this  amiable  prince  were  united 
the  virtues  of  the  faint,  and  the  fortitude  of  the  hero  ; 
and  his  piety  and  equity  in  peace,  were  not  more  confpi- 
cuous  than  his  courage  and  intrepidity  in  war.  The  fa¬ 
ther  of  his  people,  his  heart  conftantly  fympathized  with 
their  miferies,  and  his  hand  was  ever  open  to  relieve  their 
diftrefs.  His  prudent  policy  preferved  them  from  the  ca¬ 
lamities  of  foreign  invafion  ;  yet  his  underftanding  was 
clouded  by  enthufiafm  ;  whence  the  (laughter  of  his  (ob¬ 
jects,  his  wafte  of  ftrength  and  treafure,  and  eventually  his 
death,  were  the  fatal  confequences  of  a  blind  fuperftition. 

The  death  of  Louis  did  not  prevent  his  fon  Philip  III. 
furnamed  the  Hardy,  from  continuing  the  war  in  Africa. 
The  Saracens  were  defeated  in  two  engagements,  and  the 
king  of  Tunis  reduced  to  peace,  when  the  infectious 
coaft  affrighted  from  it  the  few  whom  this  cruel  warfare, 
or  tlie  plague,  had  fpared.  But  the  feeds  of  the  difeafe 
lurked  in  the  blood  of  the  martial  pilgrims,  and  on  their 
arrival  in  Sicily,  burft  forth  with  baneful  influence. 
Philip,  to  alleviate  the  anxiety  of  his  mind,  from  the 
court  of  Sicily  viflted  that  of  Rome  ;  and  purfuing  his 
journey  through  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  repoled  a 
(hort  time  at  Lyons,  and  entered  his  capital  amidft  the 
acclamations  of  his  people.  Yet  France  had  reafon  to 
lament  the  deftruCfive  confequences  of  the  enterprifes 
from  which  he  returned  ;  befides  the  multitude  that  pe¬ 
ri  (lied  without  a  name,  and  perhaps  without  a  figh,  on 
the  coaft  of  Africa,  Philip  found  himfelf  not  only  bereft 
of  hi.s  father,  but  of  his  brother  John,  his  queen  Ifabella, 
his  brdther-in-lavv  and  After  the  king  and  queen  of  Na¬ 
varre,  and  his  uncle  and  aunt  the  count  and  countefs  of 
PoiCtiers,  who  fell  victims  to  the  fame  contagious  difor- 
der.  The  firft  moments  of  his  return  were  dedicated  to 
the  pious  care  of  his  father’s  funeral,  the  next  to  the 
ceremony  of  his  own  coronation;  after  which,  in  1271, 
he  chofe  for  his  confort  Mary,  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Brabant,  efteemed  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  princefl'es  of 
the  age. 

Although  Philip  was  deflrous  of  cultivating  the  arts  of 
peace,  yet  he  was  not  intimidated  by  the  dread  of  war. 
To  maintain  the  former,  he  yielded  the  country  of  Age- 
no  is  to  Edward  I.  king  of  Flngland  ;  and  he  engaged  in 
the  latter  to  fupport  the  claim  of  his  nephews,  the  in¬ 
fants  de  le  Cerda,  to  the  throne  of  Caftile.  Aiphonflo, 
who  ruled  that  kingdom,  had  transferred  the  lucceflion 
from  the  offspring  of  his  eldeft  fon,  the  deceafed  hufband 
of  Blanch  the  After  of  Philip,  to  his  fecond  and  furviving 
(on  Sancho.  Philip  himfelf  had  endeavoured  to  eftablilh 
a  right  to  the  crown  of  Caftile  ;  but  his  own  claim  was 
given  up  to  his  After’s  fon  ;  and  the  party  of  the  youthful 
prince,  in  1274,- was  feconded  by  the  arms  of  France. 
From  the  profecution  of  a  war,  languid  and  uninterefting, 
the  attentiwo  of  Philip  was  foon  recalled  to  his  own  do- 
meftic  calamities. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  years,  Louis,  the  eldeft  fon  of 
Vo L.  VII.  No.  459. 
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the  king,  fuddenly  expired  ;  and  the  fufpicion  of  poifon 
was  attached  to  the  uncommon  manner  of  his  death. 
This  melancholy  event  was  followed  by  the  Sicilian  roaf- 
facre.  Charles  of  A,njou  had  eftabliftied  his  authority 
over  Naples  and  Sicily  ;  but  in  12S0,  his  throne  was 
fttaken  by  bis  own  ambition  and  cruelty.  The  former 
awakened  the  fears  of  Michael  Palteologus,  emperor  of 
the  Greeks  ;  the  latter  excited  the  indignation  and  revolt 
of  his  Italian  fubje&s.  Naples,  indeed,  was  awed  by  the 
prefence  of  the  fovereign  ;  but  Sicily  was  roufed  by  the 
eloquence  of  John  of  Procida,  an  exile  of  noble  birth, 
daring  courage,  and  confummate  art.  The  councils  ot 
the  confpirators  were  nurfed  bv  the  gold  of  Palseologus  , 
and  the  fame  moment  informed  Charles,  that  in  a  bloody 
maffaere,  which  obtained  the  name  of  tire  Sicilian 
V.espers,  eight  thoufand  of  the  French  had  perilhed, 
and  that  Peter  king  of  Arragon  had  (ailed  to  Palermo, 
and  was  proclaimed  king  of  the  ifland.  Charles  was 
aftonilhcd  and  confounded  at  the  unexpected  news  ;  yet 
his  meafures  were  taken  with  vigour  and  promptitude. 

A  powerful  armament  was  alflembled  at  Marfeilles;  the 
(iege  of  Medina  was  preffed  with  incelfant  ardour;  the 
inhabitants  deplored  their  ralhnefs,  and  offered,  on  an  af- 
lurance  of  pardon,  to  open  their  gates  to  their  offended 
fovereign.  With  the  return  of  profperity,  Charles  re- 
fumed  his  former  inflexibility  ;  but  while  he  failed  to 
Marfeilles,  to  co-operate  with  the  king  of  France  in  the 
deftruCtion  of  his  enemies,  his  hopes  of  vengeance  were 
blafted  by  one  irreparable  aCtion.  His  fon  Charles,  fur-  # 
named  the  Lame,  was  left  in  Sicily  with  orders  patiently 
to  await  the  arrival  of  his  father  :  but  the  youth,  pro¬ 
voked  by  the  infults  of  the  fleer  of  Arragon,  hazarded 
an  engagement,  vvliich  delivered  him  a  prifoner  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Charles  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
difguife,  by  an  appearance  of  fortitude,  the  efteCts  of  this 
fatal  blow  ;  his  feelings  as  a  king  and  a  father  were  too 
deeply  wounded  ;  from  defpair  and  forrow  he  funk  into 
the  grave  ;  and  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  after  a  war  of  twenty 
years,  was  finally  fevered  from  the  throne  of  Naples, 
and  transferred,  as  an  independent  kingdom,  to  a  younger 
branch  of  the  houfe  of  Arragon. 

Pope  Martin  IV.  zealous  in  the  caufe  of  Charles,  had 
excommunicated  Pedro  king  of  Arragon,  and,  in  1283, 
beftovved  his  feeptre  on  Charles  of  Valois,  a  younger  fon 
of  the  French  king.  Philip,  to  maintain  the  authority 
of  his  uncle,  and  to  eftablilh  the  pretenfions  of  his  fon, 
penetrated  into  Catalonia,  and  laid  ftege  to  Gironne.  In 
endeavouring  to  intercept  a  convoy  of  the  befiegers, 
Pedro  was  mortally  wounded;  and  Gironne,  hopelefs  of 
fuccour,  furrendered .  Yet  the  profperity  of  Philip  was 
foon  overcaft ;  his  fleet  was  in  turn  defeated  by  that  of 
Arragon,  and  the  fame  element  overwhelmed  the  hopes 
of  the  uncle  and  the  nephew’.  Shame  and  difappoint- 
ment  preyed  upon  the  mind  of  Philip  ;  the  progrefs  of 
difeafe  was  forwarded  by  the  cares  of  royalty  ;  the  fplen- 
did  and  fpecions  projects  which  had  deluded  him  va- 
niflied  from  his  fight  ;  and  he  beheld  in  the  vifionary  en¬ 
terprife  liis  trealures  wafted,  his  fubjects  flaughtered,  and 
his  dominions  exhaufted.  Ha  raffed  by  the  purfuit  of  his 
enemies,  and  unable  to  bear  the  motion  of  a  horfe,  he  ar¬ 
rived  in  a  litter  at  Perpignan,'  where  lie  expired,  A.D 
1285,  in  the  forty-firft  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fixteenth 
of  his  reign,  regretted  by  an  army  which  he  had  unfuc- 
cefsfully  commanded,  and  lamented  by  a  people  whom 
he  had  reluCtantly  impoveriflted. 

Philip  IV.  furnamed  the  Fair,  when  his.  father  died, 
was  about  feventeen  years  of  age.  He  was  crowned  at 
Rheims,  with  his  confort  Jane,  w  ho  in  her  own  right  was 
alio  queen  of  Navarre;  and  w  ho,  with  her  hand,  be- 
ftow'ed  on  her  hufband  the  important  counties  of  Cham¬ 
pagne  and  Brie.  She  was  the  only  daughter  and  he’trefs 
of  Henry  1 .  furnamed  the  Fat,  king  of  Navarre  and  count 
of  Champagne,  by  the  daughter  of  Robert  count  of  At-, 
tois,  brother  to  Louis  IX.  This  princefs  was  born  in 
1271  ;  fne  was  poffeiled  of  an  uncommon  (hare  of  under. 
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ftatiding,  and  alfo  of  great  courage.  Her  father  caufed 
her  to  be  acknowledged  and  crowned  queen  of  Navarre 
when  file  was  only  two  years  of  age.  Her  marriage  with 
Philip  the  Fair  was  concluded  in  1274,  and  confummated 
in  1284.  This  royal  couple  afcended  the  throne  in  1286, 
thus  uniting  the  kingdoms  of  France  and  Navarre.  Yet 
this  increafe  of  influence  and  territory  was  fcarcely  fuf- 
ficient  to  extricate  him  from  his  embarraffments.  By 
abandoning  the  interefls  of  the  infants  de  le  Cerda,  he 
adjufled  the  difpute  with  Caffile;  and  the  terms  of  peace 
between  the  crowns  of  Arragon  and  France  were  fettled 
by  the  mediation  of  Edward  I.  of  England.  At  the  in- 
terceflion  of  tile  Englifli  monarch,  in  1291,  Charles  the 
Lame  was  releafed  from  his  captivity  ;  part  of  his  ran- 
fom  was  paid  by  the  generofity  of  Edward  himfelf ;  and 
Charles  confented  to  renounce  his  claim  to  Sicily,  and  to 
prevail  on  his  namefake  of  Valois  to  withdraw  his  preten- 
fions  to  Arragon,  which  were  only  founded  on  the  frantic 
liberality  ot  an  enraged  pope,  and  which  the  brother  of 
the  king  of  Fiance  readily  exchanged  for  the  eldeft 
daughter  of  Charles  the  Lame,  and  the  princely  dowry 
of  the  extenflve  counties  of  Anjou  and  Maine. 

But  the  tranquillity  which  thefe  treaties  happily  pro¬ 
moted,  was  foon  interrupted  by  a  fucceflion  of  wars  and 
political  differences  with  Edw.ard  I.  of  England  ;  with 
pope  Boniface  VIII.  and  with  Guy  de  Dampier  count  of 
Flanders.  That  the  reader  may  more  clearly  comprehend 
the  origin  and  event  of  each  of  thefe  Angular  tran factions, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  review  them  diftinCt  and  feparate. 

Philip,  in  1293,  in  confequence  of  a  treaty  between 
Louis  IX.  and  Henry  III.  had  ceded  to  Edward  the 
county  of  Saintonge ;  the  friendly  inclinations  of  the 
Englifli  monarch  had  been  amply  difplayed  in  his  media¬ 
tion  between  Arragon  and  France  ;  and  on  a  vifit  to  Pa¬ 
ris,  had  yielded  homage  to  Philip  for  the  dominions  he 
held  under  that  crown.  This  promife  of  permanent  amity 
wasblafled  by  an  incident,  trifling  in  itfelf  but  confide- 
rable  in  its  confequences  ;  and  which  ferves  to  difplay 
the  general  appetite  for  revenge  which  actuated  in  that 
age  every  deicription  of  men,  and  urged  them,  on  any 
provocation,  to  feek  redrefs  by  immediate  retaliation  on 
the  aggrelfors.  A  Norman  and  an  Englifli  veil'd  met  off 
the  coaft  of  Bayonne,  and  both  having  occaflon  to  water, 
the  crews  they  detached  met  at  the  lame  fpring.  A  quar¬ 
rel  enfued  for  the  preference  ;  and  a  Norman  drawing  his 
dagger  attempted  to  flab  an  Englifhman,  but  fell,  as  it 
was  pretended,  by  his  own  weapon.  In  this  difpute  be¬ 
tween  the  feamen,  the  two  nations  were  foon  involved. 
'Fhe  Norman  mariners  carried  their  complaints  to  the 
throne  of  Philip;  and  the  French  monarch,  without  de- 
feending  to  enquiry,  authorifed  them  to  vindicate  their 
own  injuries.  This  exprefiion  was  the  fignal  of  mutual 
violence;  and  the  fea  became  a  feene  of  piracy  and  bar¬ 
barity  between  the  two  rations.  The  fovereigns,  with¬ 
out  either  feconding  or  reprelfing  the  violence  of  their 
RibjeCts,  feemed  a  long  time  to  remain  indifferent  fpedta. 
tors.  With  the  Englifli  flded  the  Irifh  and  Dutch  tea¬ 
men  ;  and  with  the  French  thofe  of  Flanders  and  Genoa. 
A  bloody  and  obffinate  war  was  kindled  at  fea  ;  and  to 
numerous  were  the  fleets  fitted  out  to  avenge  this  aCt  of 
private  hoftility,  that  in  one  engagement  fifteen  thoufand 
of  the  French  are  reported  to  have  fallen. 

The  lofs  of  his  people  awakened  the  dormant  fpirit  of 
Philip  ;  and  the  policy  of  Edward  I.  to  avoid  extremi¬ 
ties,  was  conflrued  into  pufiilanimity .  The  king  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  funimoned  to  attend  as  tiie  vaffal  of  France  ; 
and  on  his  refnfal  to  obey,  his  eftates  in  that  kingdom 
were  declared  to  be  forfeited.  After  a  variety  of  nego¬ 
tiations,  it  was  infinuatcd  that  Philip  conceived  his  Ho¬ 
nour  interefted  by  the  outrages  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Guienne  ;  and  that  the  nominal  ceflion  of  that  province 
would  alone  efface  the  infult ;  but  he  engaged,  as  foon  as 
it  was  delivered  into  his  lianas,  to  reftore  it  to  the  king  of 
England.  Edward,  embarraffed  with  the  Scotch,  and 
anxious  for  peace,  fell  into  the  fnare  ;  and  the  king  of 


France  no  fooner  found  himfelf  pofTeffed  of  Guienne,. 
than  he  threw  off  the  mafic,  and  perfevered  in  the  fen— 
tence  he  had  procured  againft  his  rival.  Edward,  enraged 
at  finding  himfelf  thus  egregioufly  duped,  endeavoured, 
by  extending  his  alliances,  to  deprive  Philip  of  the  fruits 
of  his  perfidy.  He  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  emperor 
Adolphus,  and  he  gained  to  his  fide  the  counts  of  Brit¬ 
tany,  Holland,  Bar,  Juiiers,  Guelders,  and  Flanders.  Yet 
even  this  powerful  confederacy  ferved  rather  to  diflrefs 
his  finances  than  advance  his  progrefs  in  Guienne:  Adol¬ 
phus,  while  he  loudly  demanded  confiderable  fubfidies, 
tardily  furniflied  the  afliftance  he  had  flipulated.  Philip 
had  in  the  mean  time  connected  himfelf  with  Scot¬ 
land,  and  laid  the  foundation,  by  his  treaty  with  John 
Baliol,  of  that  union  which  was  preferved  between  France 
and  England  for  two  fucceflive  centuries.  The  town  of 
Dover  was  deffroyed  by  a  predatory  defeent  of  the  French  ; 
and  Edward,  to  avenge  the  infult,  landed  in  Gafcony  with 
an  army  of  fifty  thoufand  Englifli.  The  forces  of  the 
competitors  being  nearly  balanced,  inclined  both  topeace; 
a  fufpenfion  of  hoftilities  was  agreed  on  for  two  years, 
and  the  war  was  finally  concluded,  in  1298,  by  the  medi¬ 
ation  of  pope  Boniface  VIIL  Guienne  was  reftored  to- 
Edward,  who  efpoufed  Margaret  the  filler  of  Philip  ; 
and  Ifabella,  the  daughter  of  that  monarch,  bellowed  her 
hand  on  the  prince  of  Wales.  Each  king,  with  mutual 
perfidy,  abandoned  his  allies;  and  while  John  Baliol 
king  of  Scotland  was  expofed  to  the  refentment  of  Ed¬ 
ward,  Guy  earl  of  Flanders  was  given  up  to  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  Philip. 

When  the  rival  monarclis  had  appointed  Boniface  the 
judge  of  their  differences,  fenfible  of  the  encroaching 
temper  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  they  inferted  in  the  refer¬ 
ence  that  he  was  feleCted  as  a  private  man,  and  not  as  the 
fucceffor  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  That  pontiff  had 
early  difplayed  a  degree  of  pride  which  alarmed  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  and  the  king  of  France  was  firft  doomed  to 
experience  the  effects  of  his  fpiritual  ambition.  He  pre¬ 
fumed  to  forbid  the  clergy  to  grant  any  fubfidies  to  that 
prince,  as  lie  had  done  to  Edward  I.  in  England,  without 
firft  obtaining  leave  from  the  holy  fee,  under  pain  of  ex¬ 
communication.  In  return,  Philip  prohibited  any  eccle- 
fiaffics,  without  his  licenfe,  from  fending  money  out  of 
the  realm  ;  and  while  the  Roman  pontiff  affailed  him 
with  fpiritual  arms,  he  openly  protected  the  Colonnas, 
the  implacable  enemies  of  Boniface.  The  haughty  pre¬ 
late,  after  defeending  to  the  lowed  abufe,  and  ftigmatizing 
Philip  with  the  opprobrious  name  of  Fool,  lummoned 
the  clergy  of  France  to  a  council  at  Rome;  while  Philip 
retaliated,  by  feizing  the  temporalties  of  thofe  who  at¬ 
tended,  and  recalling  his  brother  Charles  of  Valois,  who 
aCted  as  the  pope’s  general.  Senfibie,  however,  of  the 
miftaken  zeal  of  a  fnperftitious  age,  before  the  minds  of 
his  people  could  be  impreffed  with  the  facred  dread  of 
a  conteft  with  the  holy  father,  he  determined  to  prevent 
the  danger  by  the  boldnefs  of  his  own  meafures.  Two 
of  his  emifiaries,  difpatched  under  the  pretence  of  con¬ 
ciliating  thefe  differences  by  the  efficacious  application  of 
gold,  employed  the  money  in  privately  levying  a  fuffi- 
cient  force,  and  fuddenly  invefted  Boniface  in  Anegnia, 
the  town  of  his  birth  and  refidence.  Corrupted  by  the 
liberality  of  the  befiegers,  the  inhabitants  opened  their 
gates,  and  joined  in  feizing  the  perfon  of  the  pope  at  the 
moment  the  bull  was  actually  prepared  to  excommuni¬ 
cate  the  French  king.  Yet  the  tide  of  popular  favour 
foon  turned,  and  the  fickle  citizens,  who  had  betrayed 
Boniface,  pitied  his  dillrefs,  refeued  him  from  his  guards, 
and  efcorted  him  to  Rome,  where  he  foon  expired,  the 
victim  of  difappointed  rage. 

In  the  treaty  with  Edward  I.  of  England,  Guy  earl  of 
Flanders  being  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  French  king, 
Philip  now  determined  to  feize  upon  that  fertile  territory. 
The  Flemings,  polfeffed  of  the  advantages  of'  commerce, 
were  rich,  fickle,  and  turbulent;  impatient  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  their  counts,  their  intrigues  invited,  while 
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their  difcontents  promoted,  the  arms  of  France.  Charles 
Valois,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  foon  reduced 
Guy  to  throw  hitnfelf  on  the  mercy  of  the  king  ;  but 
the  count  obtained  a  promife,  that  neither  his  own  nor 
the  freedom  of  his  fons  thould  be  violated  ;  and  if  in  the 
fpace  of  a  year  he  could  not  compromife  his  differences 
with  Philip,  he  (hould  be  at  liberty  to  retire,  and  purfue 
whatever  meafures  he  might  deem  expedient.  To  gra¬ 
tify  the  enmity  of  his  confort  to  his  noble  captive,  Philip 
was  prevailed  on  to  mortally  wound  his  brother’s  honour 
and  his  own  :  the  count,  with  two  of  his  fons,  were 
clofely  imprifoned  ;  and  the  king  of  France,  entering 
Flanders  in  triumph,  appointed  John  de  Chatillon;  a  re¬ 
lation  of  his  queen,  a  man  bold,  penetrating,  and  oppref- 
five,  the  governor  of  his  new  acquifitions. 

The  Flemings,  intent  on  trade  alone,  had  neglefted  the 
internal  defence  of  their  country  ;  their  towns  were  rich 
and  populous,  but  their  fortifications  had  been  fuffered 
gradually  to  decay.  See  the  article  Flanders,  in  this 
volume.  Thefe  were  repaired  by  the  activity  of  Chatil- 
lon,  and  citadels  were  eredted  to  bridle  the  future  levity 
of  the  inhabitants.  But  the  poverty  of  the  times  al¬ 
lowed  not  the  monarch  to  maintain  regular  garrifons  ; 
and  the  private  murmurs  of  the  people  at  Bruges  and 
Ghent  broke  out  into  open  infurrefitions.  The  firft  fparks 
were  cxtinguifhed  by  the  vigilance  of  the  magiftrates ; 
but  the  flame  was  re-kindled  by  the  prefence  of  Chatillon, 
who  entered  Bruges  with  feventeen  hundred  horfe,  and 
infultingly  difplayed  two  hogflteads  of  ropes,  the  inftru- 
ments  of  the  executions  he  impatiently  meditated.  The 
people  whom  he  had  devoted  to  deftrudtion  took  their 
meafures  with  fpeed  and  fecrecy  ;  the  danger  was  inftant, 
their  determinations  were  unanimous;  in  one  moment 
they  rofe,  and  fifteen  hundred  French  were  exterminated  ; 
while  Chatillon  himfelf  efcaped  by  fwimming,  under 
cover  of  the  night,  acrofs  the  town-ditch.  Three  fons 
©f  Guy,  who  had  (heltered  themfeives  in  Namur  from 
the  lawlefs  ambition  of  Philip,  were  re-called  by  the 
Flemings  ;  and  at  the  head  of  fixty  thoufand  infurgents 
pretred  the  fiege  of  Courtray.  The  count  of  Artois,  on 
whom  Philip  had  devolved  the  command  of  the  French, 
determined,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  conftable  count 
de  Nefle,  to  attack  them  in  their  intrenchments  :  he  fell 
the  vidtirn  of  his  own  rafhnefs ;  and  the  conftable  was 
involved  in  the  fame  fate,  with  above  twenty  thoufand 
of  their  troops.  Philip,  to  raife  a  new  force,  debafed  his 
coin  ;  and  again  entered  Flanders  with  a  hoft  fuperior  to 
reliftance.  But  Edward  king  of  England,  who  beheld 
with  concern  the  danger  of  his  allies,  artfully  imparted 
as  a  fecret  to  his  queen,  a  feigned  correfpondence  of  the 
nobles  of  France  with  the  hcftile  court  of  Rome  :  Mar¬ 
garet  eagerly  communicated  the  intelligence  to  her  bro¬ 
ther  Philip  ;  and  the  French  king,  diftrufiful  of  the  fide¬ 
lity  of  his  troops,  retired  without  performing  any  thing 
worthy  his  preparations  or  reputation. 

The  gallies  of  Genoa  in  the  pay  of  France,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  thofe  of  Hainault,  had  in  the  mean  while  ob¬ 
tained  a  fignal  victory  over  the  fleet  of  the  Flemings; 
and  the  king,  in  hopes  of  improving  this  advantage  by 
the  arts  of  negociation,  releafed  Guy  count  of  Flanders, 
that  he  might  perfnade  his  fubjetts  to  fubmifiion.  But 
his  arguments  were  ineffectual  ;  and  he  nobly  returned 
to  expire,  at  the  age  of  fourfcore  years,  a  prifoner  in 
Compeigne.  Philip  himfelf,  his  brothers  the  counts  of 
Valois  and  Evreux,  with  the  flower  of  French  chivalry, 
re-entered  Flanders,  and  approached  the  Flemilh  army  at 
Mons.  The  Flemings  were  commanded  by  the  three 
younger  fons  of  their  count ;  but  in  the  hour  of  adtion 
tb.e  chief  authority  was  yielded  to  the  military  experience 
of  one  only,  whofe  name  was  Philip.  Their  camp  was 
haftily  fortified  with  their  carriages  ;  and,  animated  by 
the  love  of  freedom,  they  fallied  forth  with  impetuous 
valour :  they  were  repulfed  and  driven  back  by  the  French 
with  fatal  (laughter;  yet  far  from  yielding  to  defpair, 
they  renewed  the  attempt,  favoured  by  the  darknefs  of 
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the  night,  and  even  penetrated  to  the  tent  of  the  king, 
who  narrowly  efcaped  their  fvvords.  But  the  French 
w ere  rallied  by  the  example  and  condudt  of  their  nobles  ; 
the  Flemings  were  again  compelled  to  retire,  and  even¬ 
tually  to  abandon  their  camp  with  precipitation.  Philip 
of  Flanders  threw  himfelf  into  Lifle,  which  was  imme¬ 
diately  inverted  by  the  king  of  France  ;  but  when  the 
king  lead  expedted,  he  was  furprifed  by  the  appearance 
of  John  of  Namur  at  the  head  of  fixty  thoufand  men, 
undifciplined  indeed,  but  daring  and  defperate.  The 
king,  doubtful  of  the  event,  confented  to  releafe  Robert 
de  Bethune,  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  count  of  Flanders  ;  to 
receive  his  homage  for  the  county  ;  to  accept  of  eight 
hundred  thoufand  livres  as  an  indemnification  for  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  war,  for  the  payment  of  which  fum  he  was 
to  retain  Lifle,  Douay,  and  Bethune.  The  treaty  was 
again  impioufiy  violated  by  Philip  towards  the  conclnfion 
of  his  reign  ;  but  his  hopes  of  annexing  the  valuable  fief 
of  Flanders  to  the  crown  of  France,  were  baffled  by  the 
valour  of  the  Flemings,  and  the  interpofition  of  the  pope  ; 
and  the  acquifition  of  Courtray  was  the  only  fruit  of  an 
enterprife,  which  exhaufted  the  refources  and  alienated 
the  minds  of  his  fubjedts. 

During  the  progrefs  of  the  war,  the  attention  of  Eu¬ 
rope  had  been  excited  by  a  criminal  procefs  againft  the 
knights  templars.  This  honourable  order  had  extended 
their  pollefiions  throughout  every  kingdom,  and  their  im- 
menfe  revenues  enabled  them  to  fupport  a  royal  magnifi¬ 
cence.  In  France  they  were  accufed  of  every  fpecies  of 
fenfual  luxury  which  degrades  human  n  ature  ;  and  the 
doubtful  evidence  of  two  criminals,  who  obtained  their 
forfeited  lives  from  the  fecrets  they  affected  to  reveal, 
was  ftrengthened  by  the  confeffion  of  the  templars  them- 
felves.  Yet  thefe  foon  retracted  their  declarations  ;  and 
afferted,  that  the  (lain  which  they  had  fixed  on  their  own 
reputation  was  extorted  by  the  menace  of  impending  de- 
ftrudtion.  Without  the  form  of  trial  their  eftates  were 
ccnfifcated,  and  above  fifty  fuffered  death  with  unfliaken 
conrtancy.  The  grand  maffer  with  three  great  officers, 
were,  in  the  prefence  of  the  king  himfelf,  confumed  by  a 
flow  fire  ;  and  maintained  in  their  lart  moments  the  purity 
of  their  condudt.  Their  firmnefs  commanded  the  belief 
of  the  people  ;  and  the  avarice  of  Philip  rather  appears 
to  have  been  gratified  than  the  juftice  of  the  monarch 
to  have  been  confulted  hy  their  huffy  condemnation. 
But  from  the  fate  of  thefe  unhappy  vidlims  the  thoughts 
of  Philip  were  directed  to  the  cares  and  miferies  of  do- 
meftic  life;  the  fhame  and  diforders  of  his  own  family 
could  not  be  concealed  from  his  knowledge  and  obferva- 
tion.  His  eldeft  fon  Louis,  who  enjoyed  the  title  of  king 
of  Navarre,  had  efpoufed  Margaret  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  ;  his  two  younger  fons,  Philip  and  Charles, 
had  married  Jane  and  Blanch,  the  offspring  of  Otho  count 
of  Burgundy.  But  public  report  loudly  impeached  the 
reputation  of  each  princefs  ;  and  all  three  were  accufed 
of  violating  the  honour  of  their  hufbands,  and  ftaining 
the  purity  of  the  marriage-bed  by  their  lafeivious  amours.  _ 
After  a  fevere  examination,  Margaret  and  Blanch  were 
condemned  to  expiate  their  licentious  conduct  by  perpe¬ 
tual  imprifonment  ;  and  their  paramours,  Philip  and 
Walter  de  Launay,  feverely  atoned  for  the  tranfports  of 
illicit  love.  After  fuffering  the  torment  of  being  flayed 
alive,  they  were  fufpended  with  an  uftierof  the  chamber, 
the  confidant  of  their  amours,  on  a  public  gibbet. 

The  conftitution  of  Philip  might  have  been  impaired 
by  a  reign  of  continual  activity  ;  but  his  life  was  the 
victim  of  inceffant  chagrin  and  difappointment.  't  he  fi. 
lent  progrefs  of  a  confumption  was  accelerated  by  the 
pangs  of  domeftic  vexation.  The  powers  of  medicine 
were  exhaufted,  and  even  tire  fal.ubrious  air  of  Fontain- 
bleau  could  not  delay  the  rapid  approach  of  death  ;  in 
the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  forty-feventh  year 
of  his  age,  Philip  expired,  A.D.  1314,  in  the  fentiments 
of  penitence  and  piety,  and  with  hi  s-  la  ft  breath  exhorting 
his  fucceffor  to  avoid  the  errors  which  had  embarraffed 
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Jiis  own  adminidration.  Though  avarice  and  cruelty 
have  cait  a  dark  fhade  over  his  talent?  and  virtues,  yet 
the  vigour  which  he  difplayed  in  his  coined  with  pope 
Boniface,  and  the  fuccefs  with  which  he  refilled  the  for¬ 
midable  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  balance,  in  fome  niea- 
fure,  the  tolly  which  conftantly  attended  his  ambitious 
wars  in  Flanders. 

The  throne  of  France,  on  the  death  of  Philip,  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  his  fon  I.ouis  X.  furnamed  the  Boijlerovs.  His 
fil'd  queen,  Margaret,  had  been  drangled  by  his  command, 
in  the  prifon  of  Chateau-Gaillard  ;  and  he  endeavoured 
to  forget  the  vices  of  a  licentious  woman  in  his  nuptials 
with  Clemence  daughter  of  the  king  of  Hungary.  An 
empty  treafury  delayed  for  fome  time  the  ceremony  of 
their  coronation  ;  and  the  king  diligently  applied  himfelf 
to  conciliate  the  jea-loulies  and  appeafe  the  difcontents 
of  his  new  fubjeCts  :  in  this  he  was  feconded  by  his  uncle 
Charles  of  Valois,  on  whom,  in  1316,  he  entirely  de¬ 
volved  the  reins  of  government.  But  tire  regency  of  this 
nobleman  is  nil  lied  with  cruelty  and  rapine.  The  fird 
victim  to  his  refentment  was  Enguerrand  de  Poitier  -de 
Marigni,  a'  nobleman  of  Norman  extraction,  who  with 
the  adminidration  of  the  finances  pofieded  the  confidence 
of  the  late  monarch.  He  was  accrrfed  by  the  count  of 
Valois  as  the  author  of  the  national  didrefs,  and  the 
fource  of  the  royal  neceffities.  The  warmth  with  which 
he  vindicated  his  character  enfured  t he  eternal  enmity  of 
Charles;  and  the  (hameful  fentence,  in  confequence  of 
which  he  perifhed  on  a  gibbet,  might  warn  future  minif- 
ters  how  they  provoked  that  implacable  and  powerful 
prince.  The  fortunes  of  Marigni  were  confifcated  to  the 
ufe  of  the  fovereign  ;  but  tbefe  were  fcarcely  fufficient 
to  defray  the  coronation  which  was  celebrated  at  Rheims  ; 
and  as  much  as  they  fell  fliort  of  the  public  expectation, 
io  much  did  they  contribute  to  edablifh  the  innocence  of 
the  unfortunate  Enguerrand.  Tar  different  fup.plies  were 
neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  a  war  with  Flanders,  which 
Louis  already  meditated  :  every  fpecies  of  extortion  w7as 
deviled  and  praCtifed  to  plunder  the  fubjeCts  of  France  ; 
and  by  the  oppredion  of  his  people,  Louis  raifed  an  army 
which  might  have  fecured  the  fubjeCtion  of  the  Flemings, 
already  enfeebled  by  the  miferies  of  famine.  But  Robert 
de  Bethune,  count  of  Flanders,  unable  to  withdand,  pru¬ 
dently  determined  to  bend  before  the  (form  :  by  the  fpe- 
cious  language  of  fubmiffion  he  involved  the  king  in  a 
feries  of  fruitlefs  negeciations,  till  the  feafon  of  aClion 
was  pafied  ;  he  then  dropped  the  rnaik  which  he  hadaf- 
fumed,  and  on  the  retreat  of  the  French  furprifed  Cour- 
tray,  which  he  had  yielded  as  a  pledge  of  his  lincerity. 
While  Louis,  indignant  of  the  arts  of  his  adverfiiry,  re¬ 
volved  in  his  mind  new  preparations  and  more  formidable 
hoftilities,  his  defigns  were  interrupted  by  death  ;  after 
drinking  a  glafs  of  cold  water,  and  not  without  the  fuf- 
picion  of  poifon  from  the  furviving  friends  of  Marigni, 
lie  fuddenly  expired,  A.D.  1316,  in  the  twenty-fixth  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  fecond  of  his  reign  ;  leaving,  by  his 
iird  wife  Margaret,  who  had  been  crowned  queen  of  Na¬ 
varre,  an  only  daughter,  and  his  widow  Clemence  in  a 
Hate  of  pregnancy. 

Immediately  on  his  death,  Charles  count  of  Valois  feized 
the  Louvre,  and  prepared  to  difpute  the  regency  with  the 
brothers  of  the  late  fovereign.  The  elded:  of  tliefe, 
Philip  count  of  PoiCtou,  was  engaged  at  Lyons,  where  a 
conclave  was  Held  for  the  election  of  a  fuccelfor  to  the 
vacant  apoftolical  chair.  It  was  not  till  a  month  after 
the  deceafe  of  his  brother  that  he  was  able  to  terminate 
the  intrigues  of  the  cardinals,  and  to  purfue  his  more  im¬ 
mediate  concerns  in  Paris.  During  his  abfence,  his  pre¬ 
tentions  had  been  fupported  by  the  conftable  the  count  of 
Evreux,  who  oppofed  his  brother  Charles  of  Valois; 
and  the  hopes  of  that  turbulent  prince  vanifhed  on  the 
appearance  of  Philip,  and  the  unanimous  acclamatiohs  of 
the  citizens.  But  though  the  regency  was  thus  amicably 
fettled,  a  harder  talk  remained  in  determining  the  fuc- 
cefiion  ;  the  claim  of  the  princefs  Joanna,  daughter  of 
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Louis  and  Margaret,  was  urged  by  Charles  count  of 
Marche,  the  younger  brother  of  the  late  king  and  of  the 
prefent  regent,  by  Eudes  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  by  the 
counts  of  Valois  and  Evreux,  who  feemed  to  confider  the 
kingdom  as  a  great  fief.  But  the  majority  alleged,  that 
the  greatefi  part  of  France  confided  of  Salic  lands^  which 
a  daughter  was  debarred  fi  om  inheriting,  and  that  the  fuc- 
cefiion  to  the  realm  ought  to  be  regulated  in  the  fame 
manner.  The  profpefts  of  Philip  were  yet  tranfiently 
clouded  by  Clemence  being  delivered  of  a  pofthumous 
fon,  who  furvived  only  three  weeks;  but  who,  under 
the  title  of  John  I.  has  been  enrolled  among  the  kings 
of  France. 

The  death  of  this  infant  eftablidied  Philip  V.  on  the 
throne  of  France,  in  1317  ;  and  who,  from  his  lofty  da- 
ture,  was  furnamed -the  Long.  During  his  fliort  regency  he 
had  difplayed  the  important  qualities  of  vigour  and  cou¬ 
rage  in  a  war  with  Robert  count  of  Artois,  undertaken 
to  fupport  Matilda  countefs  of  Artois,  the  mother  of  his 
confort.  To  acquire  the  friendfliip  of  the  duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  with  the  province  of  that  name  he  bellowed  upon 
him  the  hand  of  his  elded  daughter  ;  and  gained  his  un¬ 
cle  the  count  of  Evreux,  by  premifing  in  marriage  to  his 
(bn  the  infant  queen  of  Navarre;  while  the  count  of 
Marche  was  foon  difpofed  to  concur  in  the  elevation  of 
his  brother  and  the  exclufion  of  the  female  line,  which 
opened  to  his  own  ambition  the  road  to  royalty. 

The  prudence  of  Philip,  when  miftaken  zeal  biafled 
not  his  opinions,  was  laudably  employed  in  concerting 
the  real  happinefs  and  profperity  of  his  people  ;  lie  at¬ 
tempted  to  eflablifli  a  certain  dandard  for  the  coin, 
weights,  and  the  meafures,  throughout  France.  From 
the  counts  of  Valois,  Clermont,,  and  Bourbon,  he  pur- 
chafed  their  right  of  coinage  within  their  own  dominions  ; 
but,  though  he  carefully  explained  the  benefits  which 
mud  arife  to  France  from  perlevering  in  this  undertaking, 
he  found  himfelf  continually  embarraffed  by  new  and  un¬ 
expected  obdacles.  A  report  was  circulated,  that,  to 
fin  mount  tliefe,  he  intended  to  levy  a  fifth  on  every  man’s 
eflate  ;  and  the  public  di (content  was  increafed  by  the 
difaffeCtion  of  the  clergy,  whom  the  king  had  excluded 
from  fitting  in  parliament.  The  mind  ot  Philip  was  too 
fenfibly  wounded  by  the  injurious  fufpicions  of  his  fub¬ 
jeCts  ;  he  beheld  his  honed  endeavours  productive  of  jea- 
loufy  and  difappointment  ;  the  violence  of  a  fever  only 
gave  way  to  the  mortal  ravages  of  a  dyfentery  ;  and  after 
languifliing  for  about  five  months,  in  the  fixth  year  of  his 
reign,  and  the  twenty-eighth  of  his  age,  A.D.  1322,  he 
clofed  a  life  of  unblemiflied  virtue. 

Charles  IV.  furnamed  the  Fair,  afeended  t lie  throne  of 
France  on  the  demife  of  his  brother.  The  mod  impor¬ 
tant  concern  which  engaged  the  attention  of  Charles,  was 
to  dilfolve  his  marriage  with  the  faitlrlefs  Blanch  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  who  for  her  irregularities  was  dill  confined  in  the 
prifon  of  Chateau-Gaillard:  and,  in  1 324,, the  king  be¬ 
llowed  his  hand  on  Mary,  the  daughter  ot  Henry  emperor 
of  Germany. 

The  feeptre  of  England  was  at  this  time  held  by  the 
feeble  hand  of  Edward  II.  whofe  queen  Ifabella  was  the 
filter  of  Charles;  and  the  tranfient  hodilities  which exid- 
ed  between  France  and  England,  fpeedily  gave  way  to  a 
more  important  objeCt  of  the  ambition  of  Charles,  which 
was  no  lefs  than  the  imperial  diadem  of  Germany.  From 
the  decline  of  the  race  of  Charlemagne,  it  had  condantly 
been  feparated  from  the  crown  of  France  ;  and  the  pre¬ 
fent  monarch  wa«  ardently  dedrous  of  re-uniting  that 
long-lod  dignity.  In  his  marriage  he  had  connected  him¬ 
felf  in  that  expectation  with  Henry  of  Luxemburgh  ;  and 
a  favourable  opportunity,  in  1325,  feemed  to  prefent 
itfelf  of  attaining  the  height  of  human  grandeur.  1  he 
imperial  dignity  had  been  difputed  by  Louis  of  Bavaria, 
and  by  Frederic  of  Audria  ;  and,  the  former  in  a  victo¬ 
rious  battle,  had  rendered  himfelf  mnder  of  the  perfon 
of  the  latter.  But  his  victory  could  not  fubdue  the  in¬ 
dexible  hatred  of  pope  John  XXII.  and  the  Roman  pon- 
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tiff,  fruitful  in  intrigue,  fummoned  new  enemies  from 
every  quarter  to  diflurb  the  tranquillity  of  his  reign.  The 
fpiritual  thunders  of  excommunication  were  hurled 
againft  Louis  ;  and  the  execution  of  the  fentence  was 
entruited  to  the  arm  of  Leopold  of  Auftria,  brother  of 
the  vanquifhed  and  imprifoned  Frederic.  A  confiderable 
fum  of  money  fecured  the  perfeverance  of  Leopold  ;  and 
jt  was  at  length  determined  that  a  new  council  of  the 
electors  (hould  be  held,  to  transfer  the  imperial  crown  to 
Charles.  Seduced  by  thefe  flattering  expectations,  the 
King  of  France,  with  a  fplendid  equipage  and  a  large 
train  of  nobility,  fet  out  for  the  frontiers  of  Germany  ; 
but  he  was  foor,  convinced  that  he  followed  an  airy  phan¬ 
tom,  which  conftantly  eluded  his  grafp.  Of  the  various 
princes  who  had  profefled  themfelves  in  his  interefl,  the 
avarice  of  Leopold  alone  fecured  his  appearance  ;  even  the 
king  of  Bohemia  abfented  himfelf ;  and  the  death  of  his 
Utter  Mary,  queen  of  France,  finally  diflblved  his  engage¬ 
ments.  The  death  of  queen  Mary  was  occafioned  by  a 
fall,  which  deftroyed  the  hopes  which  Charles  had  de¬ 
rived  from  her  pregnancy.  Solicitous  to  eftablifh  by 
male  heirs  the  peaceable  fucceflion  of  the  crown,  on  the 
death  of  his  confort  he  raifed  to  the  royal  bed  his  coufin- 
german,  Joanna  daughter  to  Louis  count  of  Evreux  ; 
and,  anticipating  the  calamities  which  were  to  affliCt  his 
kingdom,  he  endeavoured,  by  every  alliance,  to  avert  the 
impending  ftonvt.  In  his  treaty  with  Robert  Bruce  king 
of  Scotland,  he  had  inferted'  an  article,  that  in  cafe 
either  monarch  (hould  die  without  an  heir  apparent,  the 
ftates  of  the  kingdom  (hould  fill  the  vacant  throne,  and 
the  other  king  (hould  fupport  with  his  whole  force 
the  legality  of  their  nomination  againft  the  pretenfions 
of  any  competitor.  But  even  thefe  precautions  were  too 
weak  to  reftrain  the  enterprifes  of  inordinate  ambition  ; 
and  the  vigilance  of  the  monarch,  though  thus  inceflantly 
difplayed,  was  infufficient  to  proteCt  his  fubjeCts  from  the 
cruel  wars  to  which  they  were  deftined. 

Charles,  on  the  death  of  Edward  II.  king  of  England, 
in  1327,  had  fummoned  his  fon  and  (ucceffor,  Edward  III. 
to  yield  him  homage  for  the  lands  which  he  held  in 
France;  but,  in  conformity  with  the  moderation  of  his 
government,  he  accepted  as  an  excufe  the  unfettled  date 
of  that  monarch’s  affairs;  and  equally  inclined  to  propi¬ 
tiate  the  views  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  he  beftowed 
on  L,ouis,  grandfon  of  Louis  IX.  the  province  of  Marche 
in  exchange  for  Clermont,  and  ereCted  into  a  dukedom 
liis  barony  of  Bourbon.  The  gradual  decay  of  his  health 
announced  his  approaching  diftblution,  and  he  expired, 
A.D.  1328,  in  the  feventh  year  of  his  reign,  and  the 
thirty-fourth  of  his  age,  leaving  his  queen  pregnant. 
Being  on  his  death-bedreminded  of  fettling  the  fucceflion, 
he  anfwered,  that  if  his  confort  was  delivered  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  that  important  care  belonged  to  the  parliament. 

From  Hugh  Capet  to  Louis  the  Boifterous,  the  crown 
of  France  had  defcended  from  father  to  fon  for  eleven 
generations;  and  the  fucceftive  reigns  of  the  different 
monarchs  had  all  contributed  to  extend  their  dominions 
and  authority.  They  had  fhalcen  off  their  fe'rvile  depen¬ 
dence  on  the  clergy,  had  reduced  the  exorbitant  power 
of  the  nobility,  and  had  eftabliftied  the  royal  revenue  on 
a  more  certain  and  permanent  foundation  ;  after  near  three 
centuries  and  a  naif  the  immediate  pofterity  of  Hugh  ex¬ 
pired  in  Charles  IV.  and  the  leeptre  paflfed  over  to  the 
race  of  Valois. 

From  the  ACCESSION  of  the  HOUSE  of  VALOIS, 

to  the  CONQUEST  of  FRANCE  by  HENRY  V. 

of  Eds  GLAND. 

The  male  pofterity  of  Philip  the  Fair  was  extinguifhed 
in  Charles  iV.  and, while  the  fucceflion  depended  on  the 
fruit  of  His  widow’s  pregnancy,  the  unfettled  ftate  of  the 
kingdom  demanded  a  regent.  Two  competitors  appeared 
for  this  important  truft  ;  and  in  their  pretenfions  to  the 
regency,  urged  their  claims  to  the  crown.  The  one  was 
Philip  de  Valois,  coufin-german  to  the  deceafed  king, 
Vol.  VII.  No.  459, 
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being  the  fon  of  Charles  de  Valois  brother  of  Philip  the 
Fair;  the  other  was  Edward  HI.  king  of  England,  who 
in  right  of  his  mother  afpired  to  the  throne  of  France  as 
the  nephew  of  Charles  the  Fair.  But  females  had  long 
been  excluded  by  an  eftabliftied  opinion  which  had 
acquired  the  force  of  law.  It  had  been  recently  con¬ 
firmed  in  the  fucceffion  of  Philip  the  Long,  in  preference 
to  the  daughter  of  Louis  X.  and  even  had  it  been  admit¬ 
ted,  it  muft  have  proved  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  Edward,  as 
each  of  the  three  laft  kings  had  left  behind  t hem  daughters 
who  were  ftill  alive.  Under  thefe  circumftances,  Edward 
thought  proper  to  abandon  the  ground  of  immediate  fe¬ 
male  fucceflion;  and  to  affert,  that  although  his  mother 
Ifabella  was,  on  account  of  her  fex,  incapable  of  the  fuc¬ 
ceflion  ;  yet  he  himfelf,  who  inherited  through  her,  was 
liable  to  no  fucli  objection,  and  might  claim  by  the  right 
of  propinquity  ;  and  that  while  the  weaknefsof  a  woman 
was  precluded  from  afeending  the  throne  of  France,  the 
fame  exclufion  did  not  extend  to  the  male  claimants  of 
her  ifflie.  Yet,  had  this  argument  been  allowed,  the 
profpeCts  of  Edward  would  have  been  intercepted  by 
Charles  king  of  Navarre,  defcended  from  the  daughter  of 
Louis  the  Boifterous ;  but  they  were  equally  oppofed  by 
cuftom  and  policy  ;  the  claim  of  Philip  de  Valois  to  the 
regency  was  therefore  unanimoufly  admitted  ;  and,  on  the 
queen  dowager  being  delivered  of  a  daughter,  he  in  right 
of  fucceflion  afeended  the  throne. 

The  coronation  of  Philip  VI.  furnamed  the  Fortunate , 
was  celebrated  at  Rheims,  A.  D.  1328  ;  and  among  the 
peers  who  aflifted  was  Louis  count  of  Flanders,  perfe- 
cuted  and  driven  into  exile  by  bis  fubjeCts  for  his  invaria¬ 
ble  attachment  to  France.  The  honour  and  interefl;  of 
Philip  loudly  urged  to  reftore  him ;  for  which  purpofe  he 
levied  a  powerful  army.  Accompanied  by  the  king  of 
Navarre,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  flower  of  the 
French  nobility,  he  entered  Flanders,  and  found  the 
Flemings  ftrongly  entrenched  on  the  fide  of  a  fteep  moun¬ 
tain,  with  a  river  in  their  front,  and  the  town  of  Caffel 
in  their  rear.  Their  inferior  numbers  were  fupplied  by 
the  ftrength  of  their  pofition  ;  and  Philip  muft  have  re¬ 
tired  equally  inglorious  with  his  predeceffors,  had  he  not 
been  faved  from  fo  difgraceful  a  meafure  by  the  precipi¬ 
tate  valour  of  the  Flemings  themfelves.  On  the  memo¬ 
rable  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew  they  iflued  from  their 
works,  and  attacked  the  French  with  an  impetuofity  as 
refiftlefs  as  it  was  unexpected  ;  they  penetrated  even  to 
the  tent  of  the  king,  who  efcaped  with  difficulty  amidft 
the  general  confufion.  But  his  fkill  and  example  foon 
rallied  his  flying  troops,  and  he  feverely  avenged  his 
his  danger  and  difgrace  ;  the  Flemings  were  totally  de¬ 
feated  ;  the  town  of  Caflel  was  abandoned  to  the  flames  ; 
and  the  fubjeCts  of  the  count  of  Flanders  were  compelled, 
reluctantly,  to  receive  k  mafter  whom  they  now  regarded 
with  additional  hatred. 

Although  the  pretenfions  of  Edward  III.  had  been  re¬ 
jected  by  the  general  voice  of  France,  yet  that  monarch 
ftill  perfifted  in  claiming  what  he  confidered  as  his  right ; 
and,  in  1330,  both  nations  prepared  for  war.  Philip 
diligently  levied  new  forces,  and  fitted  out  a  confiderable 
fleet ;  he  attached  to  his  interefts  the  pope,  the  king  of 
Navarre,  the  duke  of  Brittany,  and  the  count  of  Bar ;  and 
fortified  himfelf  on  the  fide  of  Germany  with  the  alliance 
of  the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  Palatine,  the  dukes  of  Lor- 
rain  and  Auftria,  the  bifliop  of  Liege,  the  counts  of 
Denxpont,  Vaudemont,  and  Geneva.  On  the  other  hand, 
Edward  was  fupported  by  his  father-in-law  the  count  of 
Hainault;  and  engaged  by  large  fubfidies  the  dukes  of 
Brabant  and  Gueidres,  the  archbifliop  of  Cologn,  the 
marquis  of  Juliers,  the  count  of  Namur,  and  the  lords 
of  Fauquemont  and  Baquen.  A  confiderable  time  had 
been  employed  in  thefe  negociations ;  but  in  1338,  both 
fides,  impatient  of  further  delay,  were  ready  to  enter 
upon  aCtion.  Edward,  with  a  formidable  armament, 
paffed  the  feas,  and  landed  at  Sluys.  But  two  obftacles 
ftill  remained  ;  the  vaflals  of  the  empire  could  not  aCt 
8  K  under 
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under  the  command  of  Edward  without  the  direction  of 
the  emperor,  who  (till  remained  at  peace  with  France; 
and  the  Flemings  pretended  the  fame  Temples,  with  regard 
to  the  invalion  of  their  liege  lord.  The  firft* difficulty 
was  overcome  by  the  emperor  appointing  Edward,  Vicar 
cf  the  Empire-,  an  empty  name,  but  which  ferved  to  banifli 
the  doubts  of  the  German  princes:  and  to  obviate  the 
fecund,  Edward,  by  the  advice  of  James  d’Arteville,  the 
celebrated  Flemifn  brewer,  alfumed  the  title  of  hereditary 
king  of  France,  and  branded  Philip  de  Valois  with  the 
name  of  ufurper. 

After  having  loll  a  few  weeks  in  the  fruitlefs  fiege  of 
Cambray,  Edward  advanced  towards  the  frontiers  of 
Prance  ;  and  was  foon  convinced  of  the  difficulties  he  had 
to  contend  with,  by  the  defection  of  his  brother-in-law  the 
count  of  Hainault,  and  the  count  of  Namur  ;  who  disre¬ 
garding  the  claim  of  Edward  to  the  crown  of  France,  re¬ 
filled  to  a£t  againfl  their  liege  lord,  and  retired  with  the 
troops  under  their  immediate  command.  Yet  this  dimi¬ 
nution  of  his  forces  did  not  deter  Edward  from  palling 
the  Scheld,  and  appearing  in  the  fields  of  Veronfoffe 
near  Capelle,  with  an  army  of  fifty  thoufand  men.  Near 
100,000  French,  commanded  by  the  flower  of  their  nobi¬ 
lity,  and  animated  by  the  prefence  of  their  monarch,  ap¬ 
proached  thofe  plains  :  but  the  prudence  of  Philip  was 
confpicuous  pn  this  occafion  ;  and  he  was  determined  to 
avoid  a  decifive  aftion,  in  which  he  would  gain  but  little, 
and  would  hazard  much.  It  was  his  duty  to  defend  his 
country,  without  unneceffarily  expofing  it  to  the  chance  of 
war;  and  he  foon  realized  the  fruits  of  his  caution,  fince 
the  exhauffed  finances  of  his  adverfary  compelled  him  to 
difband  his  army,  after  having  anticipated  his  revenue, 
and  incurred  a  heavy  debt,  in  the  hopelefs  enterprife. 

On  the  retreat  of  Edward  in  1339,  the  attention  of 
Philip  was  firft  occupied  in  reconciling  the  Flemings  to 
their  exiled  lord,  and  alluring  them  to  favour  the  caufe 
of  France  ;  but  his  efforts  were  baffled  by  the  influence 
of  the  rich  burgher  James  d’Arteville,  or  Arteveld, 
who  firmly  adhered  to  the  caufe  of  Edward.  After  a 
year  waded  in  ufelefs  defeentson  either  coafi,  the  French 
monarch  was  awakened  by  the  formidable  preparations  of 
the  king  of  England  to  the  inflant  defence  of  his  crown 
and  kingdom.  He  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  400  veffels,  manned 
with  40,000  men,  and  fiationed  them  off  Siuys,  to  inter¬ 
cept  the  paflage  of  Edward. 

The  Englilh  navy  confided  only  of  240  fail  ;  but  the 
wind  was  favoucable  to  their  hopes,  and  they  were  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  prefence  and  example  of  their  king. 
The  engagement  was  fierce  and  bloody,  and  fuch  as  might 
•be  expected  in  an  age  when  the  fovereignty  of  the  fea 
depended  rather  on  perfonal  courage  than  naval  fkiil.  In 
t he  heat  of  the  action  the  Flemings,  near  whofe  coad  the 
French  had  imprudently  engaged,  id'ued  from  their  har¬ 
bours,  to  co-operate  with  the  Englifh  :  230  of  the  French 
fliips  were  taken  ;  and  with  two  admirals  of  Fiance  perifli- 
ed  thirty  thoufand  of  her  braved  feamen. 

The  fuccefs  of  Edward  raifed  the  hopes  of  his  allies, 
who  from  every  quarter  crowded  to  his  dandard  :  at  the 
head  of  a  various  army,  compofed  of  different  nations, 
and  amounting  to  100,000  men,  he  directed  his  march 
towards  the  frontiers  of  France  ;  while  50,000  Flemings, 
under  the  command  of  Robert  of  Artois,  laid  fiege  to  St. 
Omer.  But  this  undifeiplined  and  tumultuous  crowd 
was  routed  by  a  filly  from  the  garrifon,  and  was  not  to 
be  rallied  again  by  the  capacity  or  exertions  of  their 
leader.  Philip  had  drawn  together  the  fcattered  forces 
of  his  kingdom  ;  and  the  numbers  of  his  hod  were  en¬ 
nobled  by  the  quality  of  his  adherents  ;  the  kings  of  Bo¬ 
hemia,  of  Scotland,  and  Navarre,  marched  under  his 
banner.  For  ten  weeks  Edward  had  prefled  the  fiege  of 
Tournay  ;  but  the  approach  of  Philip  now  diflipated  his 
hopes  of  fuccefs.  To  the  oder  of  the  Englidi  monarch 
to  decide  their  differences  in  lingle  combat,  the  king  of 
France  coldly  replied,  “  That  Edward  having  done  ho¬ 
mage  to  him  for  Guienne,  and  folemnly  acknowledged 
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him  for  his  fuperior,  it  ill  became  him  to  fend  a  challenge 
to  his  liege  lord  ;  but  that,  if  he  would  put  the  kingdoiu 
of  England  on  the  iffue  of  their  perfonal  provvefs,  he 
would  readily  accept  the  challenge.”  Although  thefe 
mutual  defiances  and  the  blaze  of  war  might  ferve  to 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  yet  both  monarchs  were 
equally  tired  with  a  fruitlefs  campaign,  and  therefore 
liflened  to  the  peaceful  remondrances  of  Jane  countefs- 
dowager  of  Hainault.  This  princefs  was  mother-in-law 
to  Edward,  and  fider  to  Philip.  To  affuage  the  animo- 
fities  of  contending  kings  die  had  left  the  walls  of  htr 
convent  ;  and  her  pious  efforts,  in  1340,  were  productive 
of  a  truce  for  a  year,  which  left  both  parties  in  podeflicn 
of  their  different  acquifitions,  and  allowed  eacli  time  to 
prepare  for  fredi  hodilities. 

No  fooner  had  this  fhort  term  elapfed,  than  an  event 
as  unfortunate  as  it  wa.s  unforefeen,  kindled  again  the 
flames  of  war.  John  duke  of  Brittany,  fenfible  of  his 
approaching  end,  was  folicitous  to  prevent  thofe  diforders 
to  which  a  difputed  fucceflion  might  expofe  his  fubjeCts ; 
he  confidered  a  daughter,  the  only  iffue  of  his  brother 
the  count  of  Penthievre,  as  h’is  heir  ;  and  preferred  her 
title  to  that  of  the  count  of  Mountfort,  his  brother  by  a 
different  mother.  Fie  was  farther  confirmed  in  this  opi¬ 
nion  by  his  own  family  having  inherited  the  duchy  from 
a  female  ;  he  accordingly  befiowed  the  hand  of  his  niece 
on  Chaifles-of  Blois  nephew  of  the  king  of  France,  by  his 
mother  Margaret  of  Valois  fider  of  t Hat  monarch.  The 
Bretons  concurred  in  his  choice  ;  and,  among  his  vaffals 
the  count  of  Mountfort,  the  male  heir,  fwore  fealty  to 
Charles  and  his  conforr,  as  his  future  fovereigns.  But 
the  death  of  John  revived  the  ambition  of  Mountfort; 
and,  while  Charles  was  employed  in  foliciling  at  the 
court  of  France  the  invediture  of  the  duchy,  his  compe¬ 
titor,  by  force  or  intrigue,  made  himfelf  mader  of  Rennes, 
Nar.tz,  Bred,  and  Hennebonne  ;  and  had  fecretiy  engaged 
to  yield  homage  to  Edward  III.  as  king  of  France,  for 
the  duchy  of  Brittany.  Such  a  powerful  valfal  opened 
to  the  king  of  England  a  paffage  into  the  heart  of  F ranee  ; 
and  Edward,  in  1341,  confented  to  a  treaty  which  at  once 
flattered  his  hopes  of  dominion  and  his  third  for  glory. 

Philip  had  early  information  of  this  treaty  between 
Mountfort  and  the  king  of  England  ;  and  took  his  mea- 
fures  accordingly.  John  duke  of  Normandy,  the  elded 
fon  of  Philip,  entered  Brittany,  and  inveded  Mountfort 
in  the  city  of  Nantz.  The  fortifications  of  that  place 
might 'perhaps  have  redded  for  fome  time  the  attack  of 
the  befiegers,  but  Nantz  was  betrayed  by  the  treachery 
of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  Mountfort  conducted  a  captive 
to  Paris,  and  confined  in  the  Louvre.  Thus  was  Philip, 
who  had  fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  France  by  the  exclu- 
fion  of  the  female  line,  now  armed  in  fupport  of  his  ne¬ 
phew,  whofe  claim  was  derived  from  his  marriage  with 
a  niece  of  the  late  duke  of  Brittany,  and  held  in  chains  a 
prince  whofe  preter, lions  were  fimilar  to  his  own. 

The. party  of  Mountfort,  however,  was  dill  animated 
by  the  manly  fpirit  of  his  confort,  wdio,  indead  of  de¬ 
ploring  with  female  weaknefs  the  captivity  of  her  huf- 
band,  roufed  the  dates  of  Brittany  to  redd  an  ufurper 
impofed  upon  them  by  the  arms  of  France.  Inveded  in 
Hennebonne,  (he  fudained  with  undaunted  courage  the 
affaults  of  Charles  of  Blois  ;  and  when  the  drength  of 
that  city  feemed  exhauded,  die  broke  through  the  lines 
of  the 'befiegers,  retired  to  Bred,  and  forced  her  paffage 
back  with  the  important  fuccour  of  500  horfe.  Thefe 
examples  of  female  valour  might  retard,  but  could  not 
have  averted,  the  fate  of  Hennebonne  ;  a  capitulation  had 
already  been  propofed  by  the  bifliop  of  Leon,  when  the 
exulting  countefs  beheld  from  the  rampart  the  long-ex¬ 
pected  fleet  of  England,  fleering  to  her  relief.  Six  thou¬ 
fand  archers,  with  a  body  of  heavy  cavalry,  were  imme¬ 
diately  landed  under  the  command  of  dr  Walter  Manny; 
and  Charles  of  Blois,  in  1342,  was  compelled  to  retire 
with  the  difgrace  of  being  foiled  by  a  woman. 

Edward,  eager  to  follow  up  the  advantage  of  his  ally, 
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landed  with  an  army  of  12,000  men  at  Morbian,  and  coin- 
menced  at  once  the  three  important  fieges  of  Vannes,  of 
Rennes,  and  of  Nantz.  But  by  dividing  his  forces,  lie 
failed  in  every  enterprife  ;  and  while  he  faintly  profe- 
cuted  his  attempt  againft  Vannes,  Philip  had  drawn  toge¬ 
ther  an  army  of  30,000  infantry  and  4000  cavalry.  Thefe 
entered  Brittany,  commanded  by  his  eldelt  fon  John  duke 
of  Normandy;  and' by  their  fuperior  numbers,  they  in¬ 
verted  the  befiegers  witli  lines  of  circumvallation.  Famine 
had  already  penetrated  into  the  camp  of  the  Englifli  ;  but 
the  policy  of  Edward  prevailed,  when  his  arms  were 
ufelefs  :  in  the  moment  when  tire  duke  of  Normandy 
was  rnafler  of  the  fate  of  his  opponent,  and  might  have 
dictated  his  own  terms,  he  was  induced,  by  the  mediation 
of  two  legates  of  the  court  of  Rome,  to  fubfcribe  a  truce 
for  three  years. 

Philip  now  began  to  flatter  himfelf  that  the  event  of 
the  truce  might  be  converted  into  a  folid  peace.  He  was 
however  roufed  from  this  vifionury  hope  by  the  menaces 
he  received  from  England.  The  pretence  for  war  was 
the  punifliment  of  fome  nobles  of  Brittany,  whom  Edward 
aliened  to  be  partizans  of  Mountfort,  and  whole  execu¬ 
tion  be  deemed  an  infraction  of  the  treaty.  While  Philip 
ftrengthened  himfelf  by  an  alliance  with  Humbert,  the 
fecond  dauphin  of  the  Viennois,  and  by  the  purchafe  of 
Montpellier  from  the  king  of  Majorca,  the  Englifli,  under 
the  command  of  the  earl  of  Derby,  invaded  Guienne, 
twice  defeated  a  French  army  entrulted  to  the  count  of 
Lille,  and  poflefled  themfelves  of  Monfegur,  Monpefat, 
Villefranche,  Miremont,  and  Tonnins,  with  the  fortrefl'es 
of  Daniaflen,  Aiguillon,  Angouleme,  and  Reole.  The 
exhaufted  Itate  of  the  French  treafury  rendered  Philip 
for  fome  time  incapable  of  oppofihg  the  torrent ;  and  the 
duty  which  he  very  unwifely  laid  upon  fait  had  almoft 
driven  !tis  people  into  open  rebellion.  But  as  fccn  as 
thefe  difcontents  were  allayed,  an  army  was  levied  of 
100,000  men.  The  confidence  of  the  foldiers  in  their 
fuperior  numbers  was  augmented  by  the  prefence  of  the 
dukes  of  Normandy  and  Burgundy  ;  the  earl  of  Derby 
was  compelled  to  adt  upon  the  defenlive  ;  Angouleme 
was  taken  after  a  vigorous  refinance  ;  and  the  fon  of 
Philip,  in  1345,  was  recalled  from  the  blockade  of  Aiguil¬ 
lon  by  the  fatal  rafhnefs  of  his  father,  and  a  defeat  that 
feemed  to  expofe  the  French  monarchy  to  immediate 
deftrudlion. 

To  defend  Guienne,  and  to  fuccour  the  earl  of  Derby, 
Edward  had  collected  at  Southampton  a  fleet  of  near 
1000  fail,  and  an  army  of  30,000  men;  and  in  July 
1346,  lie  embarked,  with  his  fon  the  prince  of  Wales, 
then  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  the  flower  of  his  nobi¬ 
lity;  and,  ordering  his  fleet  to  fleer  for  the  Norman 
coaft,  fafely  landed  his  forces  at  La  Hogue.  Philip  re¬ 
ceived  with  aftonifiiment  the  intelligence  of  this  unex¬ 
pected  invafion  ;  which  was  immediately  followed  by  r he 
worfe  tidings  that  the  counts  of  Eu  and  of  Tancarville, 
who  had  endeavoured  to  oppole  the  torrent,  were  defeat¬ 
ed  and  taken  prifoners;  t hat  the  rich  town  of  Caen  was 
furprifed  and  plundered  ;  and  that  the  devaftutions  of  the 
Englifli  were  extended  with  relqntlefs  fury  along  the 
banks  of  the  Seine.  While  the  king  of  France  aflembled 
his  forces,  he  had  the  mortification  to  behold  his  capital 
infulted,  and  his  palace  of  St.  Germains  confumed,  by 
the  incurfions  of  his  enemies;  but,  if  the  fit  ft  moments 
were  abandoned  to  defpair,  the  fucceffive  hours  were 
cheered  by  the  fair  profpect  of  victory,  and  the  gratifying 
hope  of  revenge.  The  nobility  of  France  crowded  to  the 
ftandard  of  their  fovereign  ;  three  royal  leaders,  the  king 
of  Bohemia,  the  king  of  the  Romans,  and  the  king  of 
Majorca,  marched  under  his  banners  ;  and  an  holt  of 
120,000  men  promifed  to  chaftife  the  temerity  and  martial 
fpirit  of  Edward  III.  That  prince,  difappointed  in  his 
intentions  of  paffing  the  Seine,  pointed  his  march  towards 
the  Somme  ;  but  the  fame  obftacles  prefented  themfelves 
again;  the  bridges  vVere  either  broken  down  or  ftrongly 
guarded :  a  numerous  detachment  was  flationed  on  the 
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oppofite  banks;  and  the  hoft  of  Philip  already  prefled 
upon  his  rear.  The  promile  of  a  liberal  reward  induced 
a  peafant,  named  Gobin  Agace,  to  betray  the  interefts  of 
his  country,  and  to  inform  Edward  of  a  convenient  ford 
below  Abbeville.  At  the  head  of  his  troops  the  king 
entered  the  river,  drove  the  enemy  froth  their  ftation,  on 
the  oppofite  fide,  and  purfiued  them  over  the  plain  ; 
while  Philip  arrived  juft  in  time  to  endure  the  mor¬ 
tification  of  beholding  his  adverfary’s  rear-guard  crofs 
the  Somnte,  and  his  own  troops  prevented,  by  the  re¬ 
turning  tide,  from  every  polTtbility  of  purfuing  them. 

The  king  of  France  immediately  took  his  route  over 
the  bridge  of  Abbeville,  and  burning  with  refentment, 
beheld  his  enemy  Itrongly  ported  near  the  memorable 
village  of  C’recy  :  his  moft  experienced  officers  advifed 
him  to  defer  the  combat  till  the  enfuing  day,  when  bis 
troops  would  have  recovered  from  the  fatigue  ;  but,  al¬ 
though  Philip  a  (fen  ted  to  this  cotmfel,  it  was  no  longer  in 
his  power  to  carry  it  into  execution.  His  progrels  from 
Abbeville  feemed  rather  the  tumultuous  purf'uit  of  a  fly¬ 
ing  foe,  than  a  well-condudted  march  to  encounter  a  for¬ 
midable  enemy  ;  one  divition  preffed  upon  another,  and 
the  fotemolt  ranks  had  already  arrived  in  the  p'refence  of 
the  Englifli.  The  firfl  line  confided  of  15,000  Genoefe, 
armed  with  crofs-bows ;  but  a  little  before  the  engage¬ 
ment,  a  thunder- (bower  had  relaxed  the  firings  of  thefe 
weapons,  while  the  Englifli  archers,  who  maintained  on  9 
that  day  the  fame  t hey  had  before  acquired,  drew  their 
bows  from  their  cafes,  and  poured  a  (bower  of  arrows  on 
their  defeitcelefs  opponents.  The  confulion  of  the  Ge. 
noefe  was  increafed  by  the  furious  charge  of  Edward 
prince  of  Wales,  furnamed  the  Black  Prince,  and  the  ca¬ 
valry  of  France  in  vain  endeavoured  to  check  the  ardour 
of  that  renowned  hero.  The  numbers  of  the  French  long 
fupplied  the  want  of  order  and  difeipline  ;  but  at  length 
the  rout  was  univerfal  ;  nor  could  the  battle  be  reftored 
even  by  the  example  of  Philip  himfelf.  One  horfe  had 
already  been  killed  under  hint  ;  and  as  be  mounted  ano¬ 
ther  to  charge  again  his  enemies,  the  reins  of  his  bridle 
were  feized  by  John  of  Huinault,  and  the  monarch  was. 
reluctantly  conveyed  from  the  field  of  battle.  The 
triumph  of  the  victors  was  fcarce  alloyed  by  any  lof’s  ; 
and  only  three  knights,  and  very  few  of  inferior  note,  are 
reported  to  have  perifhed  on  the  fide  of  the  Englifli. 

In  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Crecy,  Edward  formed 
the  fiege  of  Calais;  and  Philip  recalled  from  Guienne  , 
the  duke  of  Normandy,  to  join  the  (battered  remains  of 
his  forces.  In  Brittany  the  arms  of  France  had  beea 
equally  unfortunate,  and  Charles  of  Blois  was  defeated 
and  taken  prifoner  by  the  countefs  of  Mountfort;  yet  his 
confort  revived  the  fpirits  of  his  friends  by  her  example  ; 
and  Brittany,  in  a  fuceeflion  of  martial  euterprifes,  ac¬ 
knowledged  and  admired  the  valour  of  thefe  hoflile  and 
heroic  dames.  Some  confolation  might  be  derived  from 
the  ftate  of  Flanders;  the  fickle  Flemings  recalled  their 
count,  and  .murdered  James  Arteveld,  w ho  had  attempt¬ 
ed  to  transfer  the  fovereignty  of  that  country  to  the 
prince  of  Wales;  but  the  danger  of  Cafais  (till  called  for 
t he  fuccour  of  Philip  ;  with  an  hoft,  which  has  been 
computed  at  200,000  men,  he  advanced  towards  the  de¬ 
voted  city;  but  he  found  Edward  fo  furrounded  with 
morafles,  and  fo  fecured  by  entrenchments,  that  every  at¬ 
tempt  was  deemed  impracticable ;  and  Philip  was  com¬ 
pelled,  with  a  iigh  of  defpair,  to  refign  his  faithful  citi¬ 
zens  to  their  impending  fate.  The  defence  of  Calais 
had  been  entrufled  to  the  courage  and  conflancy  of 
John  of  Vienne,  a  knight  of  Burgundy,  whofe  vigilance 
and  bravery  juflified  the  important  appointment,  and  for 
near' a  year  had  repulfed  the  alfaults  and  baffled  the  flra- 
tagems  of  Edward.  But  the  inhabitants,  in  1347,  were 
reduced  to  the  laft  extremity  by  famine  and  fatigue  ;  and 
the  king  of  England  would  only  confent  to  fulpend  the 
general  deftrudtion,  on  condition  that  fix  of  the  moft 
confiderable  of  the  citizens  fhould  atone  for  the  ofcftinacy 
of  the  reft,  by  fubmitting  their  lives  to  his  difpofal,  and 
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prerenting  the  keys  of  their  city  with  ropes  about  their 
necks.  While  the  wretched  people  gazed  on  each  other 
loft  in  defpair,  Euftace  de  St.  Pierre  (may  his  name  ever 
be  immortal ! )  ofFered  to  encounter  death  for  the  fafety  of 
his  friends  and  companions.  The  generous  flame  of  en- 
thufiafmvvas  foon  communicated,  and  five  more  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  intreated  to  thare  the  glory  and  the  danger  ;  they  ap¬ 
peared  eredt  and  undaunted  before  the  inexorable  viclor  ; 
but  Edward  was  difluaded  from  fullying  his  fame  by  the 
inhuman  facrifice  ;  and  at  the  interceflion  of  his  queen 
Philippa,  he  difmilfed  thefe  gallant  and  intrepid  burghers. 
For  the  more  enlarged  details  of  thefe  memorable  events, 
lee  the  article  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  597-599. 

In  every  ftage  of  the  war  Philip  had  conftantly  exprefled 
his  with  for  peace;  his  defeat  at  Crecy  rendered  him  (fill 
more  defirous  to  reflore  tranquillity  to  his  country  ;  while 
Edward,  amidft  his  triumphs,  was  unable  any  longer  to 
iupport  the  expences  of  viclory.  Under  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  the  mediation  of  the  court  of  Rome  was  readily 
accepted  ;  and  in  1348,  a  truce  was  concluded  between 
the  rival  monarchs  for  three  years.  The  king  of  France 
received  at  this  period  a  rich  compenfation  for  the  Ioffes 
he  had  fuftained  in  war,  by  the  acquifition  of  Dauphiny, 
which  has  ever  fince  afforded  the  title  of  dauphin  to  the 
elded  fon  of  the  French  kings.  Philip,  at  this  time  a 
widower,  efpoufed  Blanch,  daughter  of  the  count  of 
Evreux  and  Jane  queen  of  Navarre;  the  beauty  of  this 
princefs  had  diverted  him  from  his  firft  intention  of  de¬ 
manding  her  for  his  fon,  the  duke  of  Normandy,  who 
afterwards  married  the  cortntefs  of  Bologne.  But  tine 
fatisfaflion  which  thefe  pleating  nuptials  afforded  the 
royal  family  of  France,  was  in  lefs  than  a  year  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  death  of  Philip,  who  expired,  A  D.  1350, 
in  the  fifty-feventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-third 
of  his  reign. 

Philip  VI.  furnamed  the  Fortunate,  merited  more  truly 
the  epithets  of  vifforious,  and  juft.  For  though  he  was 
difeomfited  by  the  Englifh  hero,  he  had  neverthelefs 
marched  to  the  relief  of  his  vaflal  the  count  of  Flanders, 
engaged  the  rebels  at  Caffe!,  performed  prodigies  of  va¬ 
lour,  and  gained  a  fignal  vidlory  on  the  24-th  of  Auguff, 
1318.  Having  reftored  peace  and  order,  he  went  home, 
after  faying  to  the  count  of  Flanders,  “  Be  more  prudent 
and  more  humane,  and  yon  will  have  fewer  difloyal  fub- 
jedts.”  The  intervals  of  peace  he  devoted  to  the  internal 
regulation  of  his  kingdom.  The  financiers  were  called 
to  account,  and  foirie  of  them  condemned  to  death  ; 
among  others  Peter  Remi,  genera!  of  the  finances,  who 
left  behind  him  near  twenty  millions.  He  afterwards 
enabled  the  law  refpedling  freeholds,  impofingatax  upon 
churches,  and  commoners  who  had  acquired  tire  lands  of 
the  nobility.  Then,  alfo,  began  to  be  introduced  the 
form  of  appeal  comme  d’abus,  the  principles  of  which  are 
more  ancient  than  the  name.  The  peace  of  the  kingdom 
was  difturbed  by  difputes  about  the  rights  of  the  church 
and  ftate.  An  aflembly  was  fummoned  for  hearing  the 
two  parties,  in  pretence  of  the  king  :  and  in  this  aflembly 
Peter  de  Cugnieres,  his  majefly’s  advocate,  defended  the 
fecular  jurifdiction  with  great  ability  as  a  man  well-in¬ 
formed,  and  an  enlightened  philofopher.  Bertrand  bilhop 
of  Autun,  and  Roger  archbifhop  of  Sens,  pleaded  the 
caufe  of  the  clergy  with  lefs  ingenuity  and  judgment. 
This  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  king  from  (hewing 
them  favours,  though  the  conrroverfy  happily  confined 
the  eccleti aftical  juriididtion  within  narrower  bounds. 

John  duke  of  Normandy,  furnamed  the  Good,  fucceeded 
to  the  throne  of  France  on  the  death  of  his  father;  but 
though  his  virtue  and  integrity  were  confpicuous,  hepot- 
fefled  not  that  fagacity  and  forefight  which  the  critical 
fituation  of  his  kingdom  required  ;  and  lie  feemed  to  in¬ 
herit  from  Philip,  that  impetuofity  which  had  already 
proved  fo  fatal  to  France.  He ' had.  fcarcely  eftabliflied 
his  authority,  before  the  nobility  were  difgufted  by  an  aft 
of  unie'afonable  feverity  :  Robert  de  Brienne,  count  of 
Eli  and  Guifnes,  had  been  taken  pnfoner  by  the  king  of 
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England  at  Caen  :  to  negociate  his  ranfom,  he  pafled  fe- 
veral  times  between  France  and  England  ;  but  John  fuf- 
pefted  him  of  treafonable  practices ;  and  he  was  accufed 
of  an  intention  to  refign  the  important  diffrift  of  Guifnes 
to  Edward.  By  the  command  of  his  fovereign  he  was 
fuddenly  arrefled,  and  beheaded  without  even  the  form 
of  a  trial.  His  fword  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
Charles  de  le  Cerda;  but  his  fate  wasequally  unfortunate 
with  that  of  his  predeceflor  ;  and  lie  had  fcarcely  fuc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  enviable  dignity,  before  he  fell  the  viftinr 
of  aflaflination.  The  author  of  this  atrocious  deed  was 
Charles  king  of  Navarre.  Defcended  from  males  of  the 
blood. royal  of  France,  and  the  grandfon,  by  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  of  Louis  the  Boifterous,  he  had  efpoufed  Joanna  the 
daughter  of  John:  but  thefe  ties,  which  ought  to  have 
bound  him  to  fupport,  only  animated  his  efforts  to  over¬ 
throw,  the  throne  :  his  perfonal  qualities  were  great  ; 
he  was  courteous,  affable,  enterprifing,  and  eloquent;  in- 
flnuating  in  his  addrefs,  and  enterprifing  in  his  deligns. 
But  reverfe  the  medal,  and  he  was  faithlefs,  revengeful, 
and  malicious  ;  infatiate  of  power,  and  unre (trained  by 
principle.  He  had  demanded  the  county  of  Angouleme, 
but  the  king  had  bellowed  it  on  Charles  de  le  Cerda,  and 
in  revenge  lie  murdered  his  competitor.  Yet  fo  weak 
was  John,  that  the  kingof  Navarre  braved  for  a  time  the 
royal  indignation. 

Charles  had  not  deigned  to  conceal  his  pretenfions  in 
right  of  his  mother  to  the  crown  of  France  ;  but  he 
urged  with  vehemence  his  more  immediate  claim  to  the 
counties  of  Champagne  and  Brie.  To  bring  the  point  to 
i lFue,  John  beftowed  the  duchy  of  Normandy  on  his  elded 
fon  Charles,  now  the  dauphin,  and  commanded  him  to 
feize  the  efiates  of  the  king  of  Navarre.  This  meafure 
was  quickly  followed  by  the  appearance  of  Charles  of 
Navarre  at  Paris  ;  and  John  was  glad  to  appeafe  his  tur¬ 
bulent  murmurs  at  the  expence  of  100,000  crowns. 

The  truce  between  France  and  England  had  been  but 
ill  obferved  on  both  fides  ;  the  French  had  pofleflTed 
themfelvesof  the  fea-port  of  St.  Jean  d’Angeli  ;  and  the 
Englifh  had  furprifed  Guifnes.  Every  thing  feemed  to 
threaten  a  revival  of  former  hoftilities;  the  houfes  of 
Mountfort  and  Blois  dill  difplayed  in  arms  their  unabated 
enmity;  while  the  ambition  of  Edward  was  fanned  by  the 
factious  counfels  of  Geoffrey  d’Harcourt,  and  by  the 
daring  intrigues  of  the  king  of  Navarre.  Even  the  dau¬ 
phin  was  allured  by  the  arts  of  that  prince  to  join  the 
formidable  confederacy,  and  toconfpire  againff  his  father. 
But  John  was  informed  of  their  fecret  defigns;  here- 
claimed  his  fon  by  pointing  out  to  him  the  danger  and 
imprudence  of  thefe  connexions  ;  and  made  life  of  his 
penitence  to  draw  the  king  of  Navarre  and  his  adherents 
into  a  fnare.  At  an  entertainment  at  Rouen,  thefe  were 
arrefled  ;  Charles  of  Navarre  was  fent  prifonerto  Chateau 
Gaillard  ;  and  feveral  of  the  mod  obnoxious  of  his  ad¬ 
herents  were  immediately  executed.  Yet  the  feverity  of 
the  king,  inffead  of  deterring  the  other  confpirators,  de¬ 
termined  them  inflantly  toereft  the  ftandard  of  rebellion. 
Philip  of  Navarre  brother  to  Charles,  and  Geoffrey 
d’Harcourt,  in  1355,  armed  the  towns  and  caffles  which 
they  occupied  in  Normandy,  and  foliciteJ  the  immediate 
fuccour  of  the  king  of  England. 

To  thefe  felicitations  the  a  foiling  mind  of  Edward  IN. 
never  fuffered  him  to  be  indifferent.  On  the  expiration 
of  the  truce,  in  1  355,  the  prince  of  Wales  had  failed  with 
a  fleet  into  the  Garonne,  ravaged  the  adjacent  country, 
delivered  to  the  flames  the  towns  and  villages  of  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  and  retired  with  his  fpoil  into  the  county  of 
Guienne;  while  Edward  himfelf  from  Calais,  had  ex¬ 
tended  his  devaflations  as  far  as  St.  Omers.  The  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  Philip  VI.  were  alive  in  the  mind  of  John  ;  and 
on  this  occafion  he  difplayed  a  degree  of  prudence,  which 
it  would  have  been  happy  for  his  country  had  he' conti¬ 
nued  to  ex-erf.  He  reflrained  the  conftable  of  Bourbon, 
though  at  the  head  of  a  fuperior  army,  from  hazarding 
an  engagement  with  the  prince  of  Wales ;  while  he  him- 
i  jfelf. 
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felf,  with  the  flower  of  his  forces,  purfued  the  retreating 
footfteps  of  the  king  of  England  from  St.  Omer’s  to  Hef- 
din  ;  at  this  place  John  defied  his  rival  to  a  pitched  bat¬ 
tle  ;  but  Edward,  fcarcely  noticing  the  bravado,  continued 
his  march  to  Calais,  and  embarked  for  England. 

The  expences  of  the  war  had  exhauded  the  coffers  of 
the  king  of  France;  and  in  an  afTembly  of  the  dates  at 
Paris,  he  explained  the  didreffed  fituation  of  his  affairs, 
and  implored  their  afliffance  for  the  defence  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  The  (fates  general  confented  to  maintain,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war,  30,000  men ;  to  revive  the 
duty  on  fait  which  had  been  abolifhed  on  the  death  of 
Philip  ;  and  added  a  variety  of  other  impods,  to  flip  ply 
the  exigencies  of  government  ;  but  with  the  fpirit  of 
freemen,  and  a  prudent  jealoufy  of  the  crown,  they  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  of  their  o-.vn  members  to  take  care 
that  the  money  thus  levied  was  appropriated  folely  to  the 
public  fervice.  The  fatisfaflion  which  John  might  have 
received  from  thefe  fupplies,  was  interrupted  by  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  by  the  revolt  of 
Geoffrey  dTIarcourt,  in  Normandy.  His  nephew,  the 
count  of  Harcourt,  had  been  beheaded,  when  the  king  of 
Navarre  was  betrayed  by  the  dauphin,  as  noticed  above. 
Geoffrey  himfelf  foon  after  fell  in  an  unfuccefsful  fkirmifh; 
but  thefe  gleams  of  profperity  were  overcad  by  the  intel¬ 
ligence  that  the  prince  of  Wales,  in  1356,  had  marched 
from  Bourdeaux  with  an  army  of  12,000  men,  and  after 
ravaging  the  Agenois,  Quercy,  and  the  Limoufin,  had 
entered  the  province  of  Berry.  John,  immediately  pene¬ 
trating  the  defign  of  that  prince  to  join  the  mal-contents 
in  Normandy,  caufed  the  bridges  of  the  Loire  to  be 
broken  down,  and  the  fords  to  be  carefully  guarded. 
With  an  army  of  60,000  men  he  prepared  to  furround  and 
punidi  the  radi  invaders;  and  near  Poibtiers  he  deferied 
his  enemy  :  the  precipitate  courage  of  John  and  his 
hod  difdained  to  avail  themfelvcs  of  the  prudent  ufe  of 
their  numbers,  which  might  have  intercepted  the  provi- 
fions  of  the  Englifh,  and  have  compelled  them  to  furren- 
der  without  driking  a  blow.  Even  when  determined  on 
battle,  t hey  delayed  the  necelfary  meafures  for  attack, 
through  the  interpofition  of  the  cardinal  of  Perigord,  who 
had  hadened  to  prevent,  by  his  mediation,  the  effudon  of 
Chridian  blood.  But  his  efforts  were  ineffectual  :  Ed¬ 
ward  indeed  od'ered  to  purchafe  a  retreat  by  ceding  all  the 
conqueds  which  he  had  made  during  this  and  the  former 
campaign  ;  and  dipulated  not  to  bear  arms  againd  France 
during  the  courfe  of  feven  years :  but  John  infided  that 
the  prince  of  Wales  himfelf,  with  an  hundred  of  his  at¬ 
tendants,  diould  yield  themfelves  his  prifoners  ;  a  prize 
which  he  vainly  expefted  the  king  of  England  would  be 
glad  to  ranfom  by  the  reditution  of  Calais. 

The  language  of  negociation  was  no  longer  to  be  en¬ 
dured  by  the  Englifh  army,  and  Edward  diligently  em¬ 
ployed  this  fiiort  refpite  to  fortify  his  poll.  The  fird  line 
of  the  French  was  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
the  king’s  brother  ;  the  fecond,  by  the  dauphin,  attended 
fey  his  two  younger  brothers  ;  and  the  third,  by  the  king 
himfelf,  who  was  accompanied  by  Philip,  his  fourth 
fon,  then  only  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  conflict  was 
long,  fierce,  and  bloody  ;  but  the  ardour  of  the  Englifh 
was  it  relidible,  and  Edward  II I.  on  that  day  appeared  in¬ 
vincible.  Deferted  at  length  on  every  fide,  fpent  with 
fatigue,  and  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  the  unfortunate 
king  of  France  loudly  exclaimed,  “  Where  is  my  coufin, 
the  prince  of  Wales?”  Informed  that  the  Black  Prince 
was  at  a  didance,  he  threw  down  his  gauntlet,  and  yielded 
himfelf  a  prifoner  to  Dennis  de  Morbec,  a  knight  of  Ar¬ 
ras.  King  John  was  received  by  the  viCtor  with  every 
mark  of  generous  relpeCt ;  and  during  a  repad  which  was 
prepared  foon  after  the  battle,  the  prince  of  Wales  ferved 
at  the  royal  captive’s  table,  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  his 
retinue.  Edward  conveyed  his  royal  prifoner  to  England, 
and  his  reception  at  the  court  of  London  was  a  repetition 
©f  the  fame  refpeCtful  treatment  that  he  had  already  ex¬ 
perienced,  and  his  confinement  was  alleviated  by  every 
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exertion  of  courteous  humanity.  See  the  article  Eng¬ 
land,  vol.  vi.  p.  599-601. 

Thq  battle  of  PoiCtiers  inflicted  a  deep  wound  on  the 
profperity  of  France,  which  was  highly  inflamed  by  the 
intefiine  commotions  of  that  country.  During  the  ab- 
fence  and  captivity  of  the  king,  the  dauphin  a  (Turned 
the  reins  of  government;  but  his  inexperienced  ybuth 
expofed  his  authority  to  infult  ;  and  the  afTembly  of  the 
dates  embraced  the  opportunity  to  limit  the  power  of 
their  prince,  to  impeach  the  former  mifeonduft  of  his 
miniders,  and  to  reindate  the  king  of  Navarre.  The  mi. 
fery  of  France  was  alfo  heightened  by  a  new  and  unex¬ 
pected  evil  :  the  peafants,  always  oppreffed,  and  now 
wholly  unprotected,  felt  the  pangs  of  want,  fharpened  by 
the  derifion  of  their  fuperiors.  In  1357  they  rofe  in  my¬ 
riads  to  avenge  their  wrongs;  the  cadles  of  the  nobility 
were  con  fumed  with  fire,  or  levelled  to  the  ground  ;  their 
wives  and  daughters  were  ravifhed  or  murdered  ;  and  the 
fa v age  fury  of  the  rude  mob  beheld  with  pleafure  their 
former  lords  expire  under  the  mod  excruciating  tdfmeii'ts. 
The  chiefs  and  nobles  at  length  afTembled  for  their  mutual 
defence.  The  duke  of  Orleans  cut  off  10,000  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Paris  ;  the  king  of  Navarre  put  to  the 
fword  12,000,  with  their  principal  leader,  William 
Caillet ;  9000 of  them  had  befieged  in  Meaux  the  confort 
of  the  dauphin,  and  three  other  ladies  of  fuperier  qua¬ 
lity  ;  but  in  an  age  of  chivalry  the  defence  of  the  fair 
was  the  chief  glory  of  the  brave  ;  the  Captal  of  Buche, 
though  in  the  fervice  of  king  Edward,  dew  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  thefe  trembling  dames.  His  gallantry  was 
fuecefsful ;  the  peafants  were  routed  with  cruel  (laugh¬ 
ter;  and,  amidd  the  ravages  of  war,  we  are  pleafed  to 
difeern  an  union  of  oppofite  intereds  to  promote  the  pub¬ 
lic  good. 

John,  to  regain  his  freedom,  fubferibed  a  peace,  in 
1 35S,  which  redored  to  Edward  all  the  provinces  that 
had  been  poffeffed  by  Henry  If.  and  his  two  fons,  and 
annexed  them  to  England  without  the  obligation  of 
homage  or  fealty.  But  thefe  terms,  which  would  have 
difmembered  for  ever  his  kingdom,  being  eventually  re¬ 
jected  by  the  dauphin  and  the  dates-general,  Edward,  in 
1 359>  cad  anchor  before  Calais,  with  a  fleet  of  x  100  fail  ; 
brought  into  the  field  an  army  of  100,000  men:  and  again 
affumed  the  title  of  king  of  France. 

The  dauphin,  unable  to  meet  his  enemy  in  l lie  field, 
contented  himfelf  with  putting  the  mod  conliderable 
towns  in  a  podure  of  defence,  chofe  his  dation  at  Paris, 
and  allowed  the  Englidi  to  extend  their  ravages  over  the 
open  country.  They  had  already  penetrated  through 
Picardy  into  Champagne  ;  and  Edward,  defirous  of  being 
crowned  at  Rheims,  laid  fiege  to  that  city.  But  after 
wading  his  drength  in  the  ineffectual  enterprife  during 
feven  weeks,  he  was  obliged  to  retire.  From  Champagne, 
which  was  already  defolated,  Edward  directed  his  march 
into  Burgundy,  and  pillaged  Tonerre,  Gaillon,  and  Ava¬ 
lon  ;  but  the  duke  of  Burgundy  redeemed  his  country 
from  the  impending  ruin  by  the  payment  of  100, coo 
marks;  a  fimilar  compofition  prefervea  Nivernois  ;  and 
the  king  of  England  then  appeared  before  the  gates  of 
Paris.  The  prudence  of  the  dauphin  had  however,  pro¬ 
vided  that  city  with  magazines  which  defied  the  attacks 
of  famine  ;  and  Edward  reltnquiflted  the  idea  of  attempt¬ 
ing  it  by  frorm. 

A  dreadful  temped,  to  which  the  army'of  Edward  was 
feverely  expofed  in  the  fields  round  Chartres,  in  1360,  is 
liippofed  to  have  inclined  that  monarch  towards  a  peace. 
But  in  the  refolutions  of  the  king  of  England  we  are  to 
look  for  motives  more  charaCteriftic  than  thofe  of  f'uper- 
flition.  All  his  victories  had  not  procured  a  (ingle  parti- 
zan  to  his  claim  of  fucceflion  ;  the  king  of  Navarre  was 
his  moft  dangerous  rival  ;  and  the  caution  pf  the  dauphin 
precluded  him  from  the  hopes  he  had  obtained  from  the 
battles  of  Crecy  and  PoiCtiers.  Under  thefe  circum- 
fiances  conferences  were  opened  between  the  French  and 
Englifli  commidioners  at  Bretigny  in  the  Chartraine,  and 
§  I-  pease 
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peace  was  at  laft  concluded  on  the  following  conditions : 
That  king  John,  as  his  ranfom,  fliould  pay  by  inftalments 
three  millions  of  crowns  of  gold  :  that  Edward  fliould 
renounce  all  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Normandy,  Maine,  Touraine,  and  Anjou  ;  and 
fliould  receive  in  exchange  the  provinces  of  Poiftou, 
Saintonge,  1’  Agenois,Perigort ,  the  Limoufin,Quercy,  Ro- 
vergue,  l’Angoumois ;  with  Calais,  Guifnes,  Montreuil, 
and  the  county  of  Pontbieu.  That  tliefe  provinces,  as 
well  as  that  of  Guienne,  fliould  be  ceded  to  the  crown  of 
England  free  from  feudal  homage  ;  that  the  king  of  Na¬ 
varre  fliould  be  reftored  to  his  honours  and  elt  ites  ;  that 
the  two  monarchs  fliould  mutually  renounce  their  confe¬ 
deracy  with  the  Flemings  and  Scots  ;  that  the  houfes  of 
Blois  and  Mountfort  fliould  fubmit  their  claims  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  two  kings;  and  that  forty  hoftages 
fliould  be  fent  to  England  as  a  pledge  for  the  faithful 
execution  of  tliefe  conditions.  Among  the  hoftages 
were  the  two  Tons  of  the  French  king,  John  and  Louis  ; 
Jus  brother  Philip  duke  of  Orleans,  and  many  of  the 
principal  nobility. 

The  ratification  of  the  peace  enabled  John,  after  a  cap¬ 
tivity  of  four  years,  to  revifit  his  capital  ;  but  the  accla¬ 
mations  of  his  fob)  eels  awakened  a  more  poignant  anguifli 
at  the  calamities  which  they  endured.  Large  bands  of 
military  adventurers  refufed  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
perfevered  in  a  life  of  plunder  and  rapine  ;  they  alfociated 
themfelves  under  the  name  of  companions ,  and  defeated 
James  of  Bourbon,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  who  commanded 
an  army  of  12,000  men.  This  deftrudlion  of  unfortunate 
human  beings  was  followed  by  a  more  awful  vifitation  ; 
and  in  Paris  alone  30,000  perfons  were  in  one  year  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  a  peftilential  diforder.  Amidft  thefe  miferies  of  his 
people  the  king  was  oppreffed  by  the  immenfe  ranfom 
which  he  had  agreed  to  pay  for  his  freedom ;  on  Galeas  the 
fon  of  John  Vifconti  duke  of  Milan  he  bellowed  the  hand  of 
his  daughter,  and  received  for  her  the  fumof  600, 000  crowns. 
The  Jews,  who  had  been  bani (lied  France,  were,  for  a  funi 
of  money,  permitted  to  return  ;  but  the  fubjedts  of  John 
beheld  with  difguft  the  barter  of  a  princefs  whom  they 
refpefted,  and  the  reftoration  of  a  people  whom  they  de- 
fpifed.  A  further  advantage  was  derived  to  John  from 
the  important  acquifition  of  Burgundy,  which,  on  the 
death  of  Philip  the  late  duke,  he  wrefted  from  the  king 
of  Navarre;  but  he  again  difmenibered  it  from  thecrovvn, 
by  his  partiality  to  his  fourth  and  favourite  fon  Philip, 
whom  he  created  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  firft  peer  of 
France  ;  and  who,  by  his  marriage  with  the  widow  of  his 
predeceffor,  attained  the  counties  of  Flanders  and  Artois, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  grandeur  of  his 
houfe. 

To  relieve  the  anxiety  of  his  mind,  and  confer  with 
pope  Innocent  VI.  John  undertook  a  journey  to  Avignon. 
But  this  interview  with  the  Roman  pontiff  ferved  only 
more  ftrongly  to  difplay  the  fatal  impetuofity  which  go¬ 
verned  his  character.  While  the  wounds  of  his  country 
were  (till  bleeding,  while  his  people  had  fcarcely  faded 
tire  comforts  of  peace,  he  contemplated  new  and  fan- 
guinary  wars  ;  the  barren  laurels  of  Palefline  were  the 
mi  (taken  objects  of  his  ambition;  and  at  the  perfua- 
fion  of  pope  Innocent,  he  a  (fumed  the  crofs,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  rcmonftrances  of  his  nobility. 

But  the  return  of  John  to  France  in  1364,  was  attended 
by  new  difappointments  and  mortifications  ;  his  fubjefts, 
and  ev%n  the  dauphin,  loudly  condemned  the  ignominious 
terms  he  had  fubferibed.  His  fon  Louis,  count  of  Anjou, 
impatient  of  confinement,  had  efcaped  from  Edward, 
whofe  hoftage  he  was,  and  refufed  to  return  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  his  father.  The  king  himfelf  was  induced,  by 
the  numerous  embarraffments  which  on  every  fide  pre- 
fented  themfelves,  to  declare  his  intention  of  delivering 
himfelf  again  into  the  power  of  Edward.  The  dilfuaftons 
of  his  council,  who  advifed  him  to  elude  a  treaty  which 
he  could  not  fulfil,  were  ineffectual ;  and  his  anfwer  ought 
so  be  written  in  gold,  and  imprelfed  on  the  mind  of  every 
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fovereign,  “  That,  though  good  faith  was  banish¬ 
ed  FROM  THE  REST  OF  THE  EARTH,  SHE  OUGHT  STILL 
TO  RETAIN  HER  HABITATION  IN  THE  BREAST  OF 
princes  !”  He  therefore  crofted  the  feas ;  offered  a 
valuable  jewel  at  the  (brine  of  Thomas  a  Becket  at  Can¬ 
terbury  ;  and  was  received  at  Weftminfter  with  every 
mark  of  honourable  refpedt.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
his  prefence  was  in  any  thape  conducive  to  his  filtered; 
Edward  evaded  his  propofal  to  join  the  intended  expedi¬ 
tion  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  John  himfelf  was  foon 
awakened  from  his  vifionary  hopes  of  eaftern  victories, 
by  theiflow  but  certain  progrefs  of  difeafe.  A  reign  of 
ceafelefs  calamity,  which  had  been  impatiently  endured 
by  his  fubjects  for  near  fourteen  years,  was  at  length  ter¬ 
minated  at  his  lodgings  in  the  Savoy,  in  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don.  He  breathed  his  laft  in  the  fifty-fixth  year  of  his 
age  ;  his  funeral  was  celebrated  with  fplendid  folemmty 
by  the  Englifh,  and  honoured  by  the  attendance  of  king 
Edward  himfelf.  His  corpfe  was  afterwards  conveyed  to 
France,  and  interred  amongft  thole  of  his  anceftors  in  the 
abbey  of  St.  Denis. 

Charles  V.  who  has  been  noticed  above  as  dauphin  and 
regent,  fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  France  in  1364;  and 
from  his  prudent  government  was  furnamed  the  Wife. 
The  king  of  Navarre,  with  his  ufual  turbulence,  refumed 
his  former  enterprifes  againft  the  king,  and  was  in  arms  in 
Normandy  :  the  command  of  his  forces  was  entrufted  to 
the  valour  and  capacity  of  the  Captal  of  Buche,  to  whom 
Charles  V.  oppofed  Bertrand  du  Guefclin,  a  gentleman  of 
Brittany,  and  one  of  the  mod  accomplished  heroes  of  the 
age.  In  the  battle  of  Chocherel,  the  Captal  was  defeat¬ 
ed  and  taken'  prifoner  by  the  fuperior  genius  of  his  anta- 
gonift;  but  du  Guefclin  himfelf  foon  experienced  the 
fame  fate  in  Brittany,  where  the  war  was  renewed  between 
the  families  of  Mountfort  and  Blois.  In  an  aCtion  at 
Auray,  Charles  of  Blois  was  killed,  at  the  fame  time  that 
du  Guefclin  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors ;  but  the 
prudence  and  moderation  of  Charles  prevented  ibis  event 
from  being  attended  with  any  fatal  confequences  ;  lie  ad¬ 
mitted  the  claim  of  Mountfort,  though  a  zealous  partizan 
of  England,  to  the  duchy,  and  received  homage  for  his 
dominions  ;  and,  while  he  thus  reconciled  an  ancient 
enemy,  he  rewarded  du  Guefclin,,  who  in  confequence  of 
the  treaty  regained  his  liberty,  with  the  rank  of  marfhal 
of  Normandy.  By  a  (imilar  liberality,  the  king  had  al¬ 
lured  to  his  fervice  Oliver  de  Ciiffon,  and  other  Bretons 
of  military  reputation;  his  difeernment  had  long  difeo- 
vered,  and  his  magnanimity  induced  him  to  efteern,  the 
talents  of  the  Captal  of  Buche,  who  (hone  both  as  a 
general  and  a  ftatefman  ;  he  releafed  him  without  ran- 
lom,  and  prefented  him  with  t lie  county  of  Nemours. 
But  the  Captal,  perceiving  his  new  engagements  difagree- 
able  to  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  lie  determined  to  adhere 
to  his  former  mafter,  and  reftored  to  Charles  his  royal 
prefent.  Yet  the  prudence  of  Charles  was  only  in  the 
courfe  of  revolving  years  able  to  remedy  the  calamities  in 
which  the  rafhnefs  of  John  had  involved  his  country. 
The  military  adventurers  deferibed  by  the  appellation  of 
Companions,  (till  ravaged  France  ;  they  regarded  with 
contempt  the  cenfures  of  the  church  ;  and  they  even  re¬ 
jected  the  authority  of  the  king  of  England,  who  enraged 
at  their  in  foie  nee,  offered  to  crofs  the  feas  to  chaltife 
them.  But  Charles  was  not  delirous  of  the  prefence  of 
fo  formidable  an  afliftant  ;  he  was  content  with  coolly  ob- 
ferving  that  he  had  conceived  a  projeCt  which  would  de¬ 
liver  him  from  thefe  dangerous  inmates. 

The  (form,  which  the  king  of  France  was  not  capable 
of  refilling  by  force,  he  diverted  by  his  policy,  to  (pend 
its  fury  in  a  different  quarter.  Peter  king  of  Caftile, 
furnamed  the  Cruel,  had  efpoufed  Blanch  de  Bourbon 
fifter  to  the  queen  of  Fiance  ;  and  he  hefitated  not,  after 
throwing  her  into  prifon,  to  put  an  end  to  her  life,  that 
he  might  raife  his  miftrefs,  Mary  de  Padilla,  to  the  title 
of  queen.  Henry  count  of  Tranftamare,  his  natural  bro¬ 
ther,  refolved  to  feek  that  fecurity  in  arms  which  he  was 
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hopelefs  of  from  fubmiffion.  He  fought  refuge  in  France  ; 
and  by  the  advice  of  Charley  and  du  Guefclin,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  employ  the  band»o‘f  Knights  Companions  againft 
the  tyrant.  The  abilities  of  du  Guefclin  were  the  means 
of  fecuring  thefe  adventurers;  they  confented  to  inlift 
under  his  ftandard,  with  the  ftipnlation  that  they  ftiould 
not  be  led  againft  the  prince  of  W ales.  The  blent  acquief- 
cence  of  the  Black  Prince  was  obtained  ;  and  Charles 
contributed  what  he  could  fpare  from  his  coffers  to  haften 
the  preparations. 

The  inhabitants  of  Caftile,  in  1366,  joined  the  ftandard 
of  Henry  of  Tranftatnare  ;  and  the  tyrant,  joftly  odious 
and  generally  deferted,  fought  refuge  in  Guienne.  The 
feotiments  of  the  prince  of  Wales  now  appeared  to  be 
changed  ;  he  regarded  the  fallen  monarch  with  compaf- 
fion,  and  dreaded  the  powerful  confederate  that  France 
might  acquire  in  the  new  king  of  Caftile.  He  therefore 
determined  to  reftore  Peter;  and  after  levying  a  numerous 
army,  he  recalled  the  Companions  from  the  fupport  of 
Henry.  Molt  of  them  obeyed  a  voice  they  were  accuf- 
torned  to  reverence  ;  yet  Henry,  leinforced  by  the  king  of 
Arragon,  beheld  bimfelf  at  the  head  of  100,000  men. 
Du  Guefclin  endeavoured  to  dilfuade  him  from  baz  trcling 
an  adlion  with  the  Black  Prince,  whofe  former  fuccefs 
had  infpired  his  troops  with  confidence,  and  his  enemies 
with  terror.  But  Henry  trufted  to  his  numbers,  which 
trebled  thofe  of  his  adverfary  ;  and  he  ventured  to  en¬ 
counter  the  Engl i  (h  prince  at  Najarra.  The  hoft  of  Henry 
was  routed,  with  the  lofs  of  20,000  men;  du  Guefclin 
himfelf  was  taken  prifoner  ;  while  only  four  knights  and 
forty  privates  perifiied  on  the  part  of  the  prince  of  Wales. 
Caftile  fubmTtted  to  the  victor,  and  Peter  the  Cruel 
was  once  more  feated  on  the  throne.  But  the  fatisfadfion 
which  the  prince  of  Wales  experienced  in  the  fuccefs  of 
this  perilous  enterprife  was  foon  alloyed  by  the  ingratitude 
of  the  tyrant,  who  refufed  the  pay  which  he  had  ftipu- 
lated  to  the  Englifh  forces ;  and  the  Black  Prince  returned 
to  Guienne  with  his  army  diminifhed,  and  his  conftitution 
fatally  impaired  by  the  noxious  climate.  The  ferocious 
temper  of  Peter  in  the  mean  time  led  him  to  confider 
and  treat  his  fubjeCts  as  van'qnifhed  rebels.  Henry  of 
Tranftamare,  again  availing  himfelf  of  the  general  dif- 
content,  entered  the  territories  of  Caftile  with  an  army 
levied  in  France,  and  which  was  fwelled  to  a  numerous 
hoft  by  the  indignation  of  the  natives.  Henry  foon  re¬ 
covered  the  throne  which  he  had  fo  lately  quitted  ;  his 
juftice,  or  his  policy,  extinguifhed  the  life  of  JPeter;  but 
whole  claims  (till  Survived  in  his  eldeft  daughter,  who 
had  married  the  duke  of  Lancafter  brother  of  the  prince 
of  Wales. 

But  a  more  profitable  harveft  prefented  itfelf  to  the 
vigilance  of  Charles  the  Wife.  In  his  late  expedition, 
the  Black  Prince,  had  involved  himfelf  in  debts,  which 
compelled  him  to  impofe  a  new  tax  on  his  principality. 
The  people  complained  that  their  privilegeswere  violated  ; 
their  national  hatred  to  the  Englifh,  which  had  been  af- 
fuaged  by  the  amiable  qualities  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
was  revived  ;  and  their  inclinations  were  directed  to 
Charles,  whofe  good  government  had  reftored  the  credit 
of  his  kingdom,  and  attached  to  him  the  confidence  of 
the  neighbouring  princes.  The  king  of  France,  by  the 
treaty  of  Bretigny,  had  renounced  all  claim  of  fealty 
over  thofe  provinces  which  were  appropriated  fo  the 
crown  of  England  :  but  reaties  feldom  bind  princes  lon¬ 
ger  than  they  find  it  convenient.  Charles  affedfed  to 
liften  to  the  complaints  of  the  deputies  of  Guienne,  and, 
in  136S,  fummoned  the  Black  Prince  to  come  before  him 
at  Paris,  and  juftify  his  proceedings  againft  his  vaflals. 
The  anfwer  of  the  prince  of  Wales  was  fuggefted  by  the 
memory  of  his  former  victories  :  “  I  will  come  indeed  to 
Paris,”  replied  the  prince  ;  “  but  it  fball  be  at  the  head 
of  60,000  men.” 

The  king  of  France,  in  the  mean  while,  commenced 
hoftilities,  in  the  county  of  Ponthieu.  Thecitiescf  Abbe¬ 
ville,  St.  Valori,  Rue,  and  Crotoy,  in  a  fhort  timeacknow- 
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iedged  his  authority.  The  fori  then)  provinces  were  invad¬ 
ed  by  thedukesof  Berri  and  Anjou,  brothers  of  Charles, 
aftifted  by  du  Guefclin.  The  progrefs  of  the  French  be¬ 
came  every  day  more  confiderable  ;  lord  Chapdos,  an 
Englifh  general  of  the  higheft  military  reputation,  fell 
in  a  fkirmifti  ;  he  was  fucceeded  in  command  by  the  Capi¬ 
tal  of  Bnche,  who  was  foon  after  taken  prifoner.  Sir 
Robert  Knolles  had  indeed  ravaged  Champagne,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  with  a  body  of  JEnglifh  forces  into  the  neighbour-' 
hood  of  Paris  ;  but  his  progrefs  was  checked  by  the  /kill 
of  du  Guefclin  ;  while  the  king  of  Navarre,  fenfible  of 
the  prudence  of  Charles,  reconciled  himfelf,  and  con¬ 
cluded  a  treaty  with  his  royal  kinfman  ;  and  Henry  of 
Caftile  repaid  the  friendfhip  which  had  placed  him  on  the 
throne,  by  the  aid  of  a  fleet,  which  defeated  that  of 
England,  and  intercepted  the  deftined  fuccours  in  fight 
of  Rochelle. 

The  prince  of  Wales,  debilitated  by  the  rapid  advances 
of  difeafe,  made  only  fume  ineffectual  attempts  to  ftem 
the  torrent.  After  recovering  Limoges,  and  chaftiling 
the  treachery  of  the  inhabitants,  he  returned  feeble  and 
deprefled  to  England,  and  left  the  war  to  the  conduit  of 
his  generals.  Poiirtiers,  St.  John  d’Angeli,  Taillebourg, 
and  Angonleme,  the  efteCts  of  the  viftory  of  Crecy,  opened 
their  gates  to  the  conftibledu  Guefclin;  and  Rochelle 
was  reftored  to  Charles  by  a  ftratagem  of  the  mayor,  who 
availed  himfelf  of  the  ignorance  of  the  captain  who  com¬ 
manded  the  Englifh  gat  rifon.  The  king  of  England  had 
himfelf  embarked  with  a  gallant  army  to  fuccour  his  • 
forces  inverted  in  Thouars,  which  engaged  to  furrender, 
unlefs  relieved  within  a  certain  time  ;  bit t  the  elements 
themfelves  warred  againft  the  Englifh  ;  and  Edward  was 
detained  by  contrary  winds  till  the  term  had  expired. 
With  difficulty,  in  a  tempeftitous  fea,  he  re-gained  the 
Englifh  coaft,  and  thus,  in  1372,  abandoned  the  brave 
companions  of  his  former  toils  to  their  fate. 

The  duke  of  Brittany  had,  in  a  fecond  marriage,  efpoufed 
the  daughter  of  the  king  of  England,  and  amidft  this  ftorm 
of  adverfity  maintained  inviolate  his  connections  with  that 
crown.  He  was  now  fummoned  by  the  king  of  France  to 
attend  him  as  his  vaflal.  With  du  Guefclin  and  Oliver 
Cliffon,  Charles  had  already  allured  to  his  fervice  the 
Bretons  whofe  abilities  he  had  mod  reafon  to  dread  ;  and 
the  duke,  on  this  emergency,  beheld  himfelf  deftitute  of 
generals  or  minifters  in  whom  he  could  confide.  On  one 
fide,  the  conftable  ;  on  the  other,  Oliver  Clifton,  invaded 
the  country;  and  Mountforr,  after  diftributing  the  Englifh 
forces  in  the  moft  important  towns,  retired  to  the  court  of 
London.  The  pride  of  the  Englifh  monarch  wasfenfibly 
wounded,  and  lie  enabled  the  duke  to  crofs  the  feas  with 
an  army  of  25,000  men,  commanded  by  his  fon  the  duke 
of  Lancafter.  That  prince,  impatient  to  rival  the  fame 
of  his  elder  brother,  traverfed  France,  from  Calais  to 
Bourdeaux.  But  Charles  was  not  to  be  provoked  to  rife 
his  fate  on  a  decifive  aCtion  ;  and  the  duke  of  Lancafter, 
continually  handled  by  flying  parties,  and  the  enmity  of 
the  inhabitants,  found  his  forces  diminifhed  above  one 
half  before  he  reached  the  gates  of  Bourdeaux.  Pope 
Innocent  VI.  now  offered  his  mediation  to  reconcile  the 
contending  monarchs  ;  and  their  mutual  diftrefs  in  1374, 
induced  them  to  confent  to  a  truce  for  two  years.  Thefe 
intervals  were  affiduouily  employed  by  the  king  of 
France  to  reftore  order  and  tranquillity  to  the  provinces 
from  which  they  had  been  fo  long  banifhed  ;  at  the  fame 
time,  by  an  edidt,  which  he  caufed  to  be  regiftcred  in  par¬ 
liament,  he  fixed  the  majority  of  the  kings  of  France  at 
their  entrance  into  their  fourteenth  year,  contrary  to  the 
regulation  of  Philip  the  llardy,  which  continued  their 
minority  til!  they  had  attained  fourteen  complete.  In 
1376,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  fo  long  the  lccitrge  of 
the  race  of  Valois,  expiied  of  a  lingering  diforder. 
Within  the  fpace  of  a  year,  his  father  Edward  III.  alfo 
breathed  his  laft.  The  minority  of  his  grand  fon, 
Richard  II.  only  eleven  years  old,  left  Charles  the  Wife 
to  purfue  an  almoft  undisputed  conqueft  j  and  the  feat” 
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tered  remnant  in  France  which  yet  had  retained  its  alle¬ 
giance  to  England,  was  entirely  overwhelmed,  except 
Bayonne,  Boiirdeaux,  and  Calais  with  its  depen¬ 
dencies.  But  Charles  himfelf  furvived  not  long  the  de- 
roife  of  his  illuftrious  competitors ;  after  having  eftablifhed 
the  precarious  throne  of  the  houfe  of  Valois,  he  funk  in 
the  prime  of  life  into  the  .filent  grave.  All  hiftorians 
agree  in  afcribing  his  premature  death  to  the  effedts  of 
poifoti  which  had  beenadminiftered  to  him  when  dauphin, 
by  Charles  king  of  Navarre.  The  immediate  confe- 
quences  of  the  noxious  draught  had  been  delayed  by  a 
phyfician  fent  to  the  king  of  France  by  the  emperor 
Charles  IV.  who  diminiflied  the  mortal  tendency  of  the 
venom  by  opening  an  iffiue  in  his  arm  ;  but  he  at  the  fame 
time  declared,  that  whenever  the  ifTue  ceafed,  the  fate  of 
Charles  was  determined.  His  prediction  was  verified  ; 
and  the  king,  fenlible  of  his  approaching  end,  met  it  with 
fortitude.  His  laft  counfels  to  the  dukes  of  Berri,  Bur¬ 
gundy,  and  Bourbon,  were  to  beftow  the  conftable’s  fword 
on  Oliver  Clilfon;  to  ftrengthen  the  alliance  with  Ger¬ 
many  by  marrying  his  fon  and  fuccclTor  to  a  princefs  of 
that  country  ;  and  to  deliver  the  people  as  foon  as  pollible 
from  the  burthen  of  taxes  which  his  neceflities  had  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  impofe. 

At  the  age  of  forty-four,  A.  D.  1380,  Charles  V. 
breathed  his  lad.  Death  had  previoufly  deprived  him  of 
his  queen  Jane,  daughter  to  Peter  duke  of  Bourbon,  an 
accomplifhed  and  virtuous  princefs,  in  whom  he  intended 
to  have  veded  the  regency.  Du  Guefclin  alfo,  from 
whole  valour  the  date  had  derived  fuch  advantages,  was 
no  more.  The  lad  moments  of  the  dying  monarch  were 
overcad  by  the  gloomy  profpedt  which  prefented  itfelf ; 
but  although  his  fagacity  might  forefee,  his  ability  could 
not  avert,  the  evils  which  threatened  the  kingdom  ;  his 
iuccedbr  was  left  without  experience,  and  almod  without 
a  pilot,  to  deer  the  velfel  of  the  date  through  a  dangerous 
and  tempeduous  fea  of  troubles. 

Charles  VI.  ftirnamed  the  Well-beloved ,  was  only  twelve 
years  old  when  he  afcended  the  throne  of  his  father. 
The  late  king  had  nominated  his  elded  brother  the  duke 
of  Anjou,  guardian  to  his  nephew,  fill  he  attained  the 
age  of  majority,  or  entrance  into  his  fourteenth  year. 
'1  he  education  of  the  young  king  was  committed  to  the 
dikes  of  Burgundy  and  Bourbon;  the  former  his  uncle 
by  his  father’s,  the  latter  by  his  mother’s  fide:  while  the 
duke  of  Berri,  the  third  fon  of  John  the  Good,  was  eclipfed 
by  the  fuperior  power  and  talents  of  his  competitors. 

The  fir tt  care  of  thefe  princes  was  the  coronation  of 
the  king,  which  was  fplendidly  performed  at  Rheinrs. 
The  fword  of  condable  of  France  was  given  to  Oliver 
Clidon  ;  but  the  duke  of  Anjou  foon  betrayed  the  confi¬ 
dence  which  had  beenrepofed  in  him  ;  and  lod  to  honour 
and  integrity,  feized,  in  the  cadle  of  Melun,  the  plate 
and  treafures  of  the  late  king,  to  fupport  his  own  ambi¬ 
tious  enterprifes.  Joan,  who  was  defeended  from  Charles 
of  Anjou,  the  brother  of  St.  Louis,  reigned  at  this  time 
at  Naples.  She  had  adopted  her  relation,  Charles  Du- 
razzo,  as  her  fuccelfor;  but  the  inhuman  Neapolitan  de- 
•pofed  and  murdered  his  benefadfrefs  ;  whofe  laft  breath 
revoked  the  nomination,  and  declared  the  duke  of  Anjou 
to  be  the  heir  to  her  throne.  To  advance  the  wild  pre- 
tenfions  of  that  prince,  the  treafures  of  France  were  now 
fcattered  with  a  lavifh  hand  ;  but  his  troops  were  defeat¬ 
ed,  and  his  defigns  baffled  ;  and  the  duke  of  Anjou  dif- 
covered  too  late  that  he  had  facrificcd  his  honour  with¬ 
out  gratifying  his  ambition. 

The  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  equally  to 
be  arraigned  :  infiead  of  training  the  mind  of  the  royal 
pupil  to  the  purfuit  of  magnanimity  and  virtue,  he  in¬ 
dulged  him  in  every  defeription  of  pleafure  and  excels  ; 
and  fought  to  fecure  his  aff'edtions  by  gratifying  rhe  licen¬ 
tious  pafiions  of  youth.  The  acquiefcence  of  the  duke 
of  Berri  was  purchafed  by  the  reftoration  of  the  county  of 
Languedoc  ;  while  the  citizens  of  Paris,  opprelfed  by  new 
Saxes,  broke  out  into  open  (edition,  which  was  with  great 
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difficulty  quelled.  A  peace  had  been  concluded  with  the 
duke  of  Brittany;  but  PhiF-p  of  Burgundy,  who  on  the 
departure  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  for  Naples,  had  affiumed 
the  (ole  adminirtration,  foon  involved  the  kingdom  in 
hoftilities  with  the  Flemings.  Thefe  commercial  people, 
enraged  at  the  heavy  imports  with  which  they  were  bur- 
thened  to  fupply  the  prodigality  of  their  count,  erected 
the  ftandard  of  revolt,  and  chofe  as  their  leader  Philip, 
the  fon  of  James  Arteveld,  the  famous  brewer  of  Ghent. 
The  fon  degenerated  not  from  the  abilities  of  the  father; 
bold  in  action,  eloquent  in  council,  penetrating  and  enter- 
prifing,  he  prepared  his  adherents  to  encounter  with  refc- 
lution  the  (form  which  menaced  them.  At  the  head  of 
near  fourfeore  thoufand  men,  animated  by  the  prefence  of 
their  youthful  monarch,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  dukes  of  Berri  and  Bourbon,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  nobility  of  France,  invaded  Flanders,  to  reftore  the 
authority  of  the  exiled  count.  But  thefe  fplendid  pre. 
parations  for  a  time  portended  only  difeomfiture,  as  the 
early  operations  of  the  war  were  highly  favourable  to  the 
Flemings.  A  confiderable  detachment  of  the  French  was 
routed  in  an  ineffedtual  attempt  to  raife  the  liege  of  Oude- 
narde  ;  and  the  king  might  have  been  perhaps  expofed  to 
the  difgrace  of  a  fruitlefs  campaign,  had  .not  the  impru¬ 
dent  ardour  of  the  inexperienced  Arteveld  induced  him 
to  hazard  a  decifive  adtion  near  the  village  of  Rofebecque, 
On  the  banks  of  the  Lis,  in  1383,  the  hopes  of  the  Flern- 
ings  were  extinguifhed  by  the  fuperior  difeipline  of  the 
French  ;  25,000  of  the  infurgents  perifhed  on  the  field  of 
battle  ;  and  among  thefe  was  their  youthful  leader  Arrc- 
veld.  Oudenarde  was  immediately  relieved  ;  Courtrai, 
the  chief  feat  of  revolt,  furrendered  ;.and  the  turbulent 
Flemings  were  once  more  reduced  to  fubmiffion  by  the 
arms  of  France. 

In  1384,  the  death  of  the  count  of  Flanders  annexed 
that  country,  with  the  provinces  of  Artois,  Revel,  and 
Nevers,  to  the  poffieffions  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 
About  the  fame  time  the  duke  of  Anjou,  overwhelmed 
by  the  calamities  of  his  Italian  expedition,  expired  at 
Barr,  in  Calabria  ;  and  the  king  of  France,  delivered 
from  the  immediate  controul  of  two  of  his  uncles,  began 
to  alfume  the  reins  of  government,  and  difeovered  fymp- 
toms  of  genius  and  fpirit,  which  revived  the  drooping 
hopes  of  his  country.  His  marriage  had  already  engrolfed 
the  attention  of  his  council;  he  had -an  interview  with 
Ifabella  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria  ;  and  the  in(i- 
nuating  addrefs  and  perfonal  charms  of  that  princefs,  de¬ 
termined  his  choice  in  her  favour.  The  underftanding 
of  the  young  king  alfo  appears  to  have  been  clear  and 
manly.  He  again  deprived  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Berri 
of  the  government  of  Languedoc,  which  he  continued  to 
abufe  ;  and  conciliated  the  affedtions  of  his  people,  by 
refioring  their  privileges,  and  relieving  them  from  the 
vexatious  taxes  which  the  regents  had  impofed.  He  re¬ 
duced  the  Flemings  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  his 
uncle  the  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  he  detached  John  de  Vienne 
with  fifteen  hundred  men  at  arms  to-reinforce  the  Scotch 
in  their  incurfions  againft  the  Englirti  ;  and  encouraged  by 
the  feeble  charadter  of  Richard  II.  he  prepared  a  prodi¬ 
gious  fleet  at  Sluys  for  the  ptirpofe  of  an  invafion,  in  hopes 
of  recovering  Calais  in  exchange  for  what  conquefts  he 
might  make  in  England.  This  enterprife,  like  every 
one  of  a  fimilar  natqre,  was  given  up,  withouteven  theex- 
pei  iment  being  tried.  But  the  invafion  might  perhaps  have 
been  laid  afide  in  confeqiience  of  the  mental  derangement, 
which  in  1390,  unfortunately  attacked  the  French  king. 

During  the  firft  rtage  of  his  delirium,  the  grief  of  his 
people  proclaimed  the  blamelefs  tenor  of  his  adminirtra- 
tion  :  and  the  hopes  afforded  by  his  phylicians  of  a  fpeedy 
recovery,  were  welcomed  by  marks  of  unfeigned  and  un¬ 
bounded  tranfport.  The  doubtful  (fate  of  his  intelledts, 
however,  rendered  it  necelfary  that  the  royal  power 
(hould  be  verted  in  more  able  hands  ;  and  the  competition 
for  the  regency  brought  forward  two  characters  which 
hitherto  had  been  concealed  from  public  obfervation. 
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Tfabella,  the  confort  of  the  unfortunate  king,  has  already 
been  celebrated  for  her  uncommon  beauty  and  infinuating 
addrefs:  but  tliefe  qualities  were  alloyed  by  a  mind  vio¬ 
lent,  vindidtive,  and  intriguing;  by  a  heart  infenfible  to 
the  natural  affections  of  a  parent;  but  open  to  flattery, 
and  fufceptible  of  the  impreffion  of  every  lawlefs  paflion. 
The  duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  the  king,  had  but  juft 
entered  his  twentieth  year;  his  perfon  was  graceful,  his 
features  animated,  and  he  was  by  nature  formed  to  fucceed 
in  gallantry;  his  early  marriage  with  Valentina  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  Milan,  a  princefs  of  extraordinary  charms 
and  accomplifhments,  did  not  prevent  him  from  engaging 
in  a  variety  of  licentious  amours;  and  his  intimacy  with 
his  royal  fifter-in-law  was  abhorred  as  criminal  and  in- 
ceftuous.  Profufe  and  prodigal,  his  hopes  were  inflamed 
by  th.e  partiality  of  the  queen;  and  he  openly  afpired  to 
the  regency  :  but  the  (fates  regarded  him  with  diftruft, 
and  conferred  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  on  his  uncle 
the  duke  of  Burgundy. 

In  the  intervals  of  convalefcence,  Charles  occafionally 
refumed  his  authority.  The  war  between  the  French  and 
Kngliih  had  been  carried  on  with  languor,  and  the  two 
kings,  equally  tired  of  thefe  fruitlefs  hoftilities,  were 
anxious  for  a  lading  peace.  An  interview  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  in  1396,  was  appointed  near  Calais,  when  they  efta- 
bliftied  a  truce  for  twenty-five  years.  Charles  prevailed  on 
Richard  II.  to  reftore  Cherbourg  to  France,  and  Breft  to 
the  duke  of  Brittany  ;  and  to  draw  the  bands  of  amity  ftill 
clofer,  Richard,  now  a  widower,  was  contracted  to  Ifa- 
bella  the  daughter  of  Charles,  a  princefs  then  only  feven 
years  of  age.  But  the  marriage  was  never  confummated, 
on  account  of  the  inequality  of  their  years. 

The  unhappy  malady  of  Charles  now  feemed  daily  to 
gain  ground  ;  and  the  difcordant  interefts  and  contending 
parties  of  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy,  grew  up 
into  factions  of  the  moll  inveterate  kind.  The  former, 
in  the  year  1400,  by  his  dominion  over  the  affections  of 
the  queen,  gained  a  tranfient  fuperiority,  and  obtained  a 
commiflion  which  created  him  lieutenant-general  and  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  realm  :  but  he  abufed  his  power  to  levy 
new  imports  on  the  people;  and  he  imprudently  included 
the  church  in  the  oppreflion.  A  bttrft  of  general  refent- 
ment  loon  drove  him  from  his  high  ftation,  and  called  to 
it  the  equally  vindictive  duke  of  Burgundy.  The  paflions 
of  thefe  haughty  chiefs  might  perhaps  have  kindled  the 
flames  of  civil  war,  had  not  their  rage  been  appealed  by 
the  mediation  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  the  only  prince 
who  cordially  approached  the  throne,  and  maintained  a 
character  pure  and  unfpotted.  Yet  fome  praife  mull  be 
allowed  to  the  policy  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  which 
allured  to  Paris  the  youthful  tons  of  the  late  duke  of  Brit¬ 
tany,  and  preferved  them  from  being  feduced  by  the  arts 
of  Henry  IV.  of  England,  who  had  married  their  mother 
to  ftrengthen  his  intereft  in  that  province.  Perhaps  his 
life  might  have  fhielded  France  from  the  calamities  which 
afterwards  overwhelmed  it,  fmee  his  premature  death,  in 
7404,  expofed  it,  without  chart  or  pilot,  to  the  fury  of 
the  ftorm.  He  was  fucceeded  in  his  dominions  by  his 
fon  John  count  of  Nevers,  furnamed  the  Fearlefs,  who  in¬ 
herited  the  enmity  of  his  father  to  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
without  poffelling  his  judgment  or  abilities. 

The  queen  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  in  1405,  had  again 
feized  the  adminiftration,  and  were  again  driven  from  it 
by  the  clamours  of  a  people,  who  regarded  their  adulte¬ 
rous  connexion  with  honeft  indignation.  While  their 
refpeCtive  courts  had  been  maintained  in  luxury  and  mag¬ 
nificence,  the  unhappy  Charles  and  his  children  had  been 
abandoned  to  the  moft  ahieCt  diftrefs;  they  were  relieved 
and  treated  with  relpeftand  attention  by  the  duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  who  was  nominated  to  the  regency  on  the  retreat  of 
Jfabella  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  Melon  :  when  fucldenly 
rite  king  feemed  to  emerge  from  the  delirium  which  bad 
30  long  oblcured  his  underftanding  ;  his  reafon  returned  for 
a  longer  interval  ;  he  deprived  the  rival  dukes  of  the  au¬ 
thority  which  they  had  alternately  enjoyed  and  alternately 
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abufed  ;  and  verted  the  entire  government  in  the  queen  and 
a  council  of  ftate  compofed  of  the  princes  of  the  blood. 

The  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy,  now  alike  pre¬ 
cluded  from  interfering  in  the  cabinet,  at  the  intreaties  of 
the  duke  of  Berri,  confented  to  a  reconciliation  ;  they 
embraced  at  Paris  in  the  prefence  of  their  uncle;  and 
even  vowed  on  the  facrament  to  bury  in  oblivion  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  former  enmity.  But  thefe  folemn  pledges 
were  proftituted  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy  more  eafily  to 
fatiate  his  vengeance.  A  contention  for  pow'er  was  in¬ 
flamed  by  the  rage  of  jealoufy;  and  he  fufpedted  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  whofe  character  for  gallantry  w^as  noto¬ 
rious,  of  having  violated  the  honour  of  his  marriage-bed. 
The  injury  was  mortal ;  but  the  means  which  he  purfued 
to  obtain  his  revenge  were  unworthy  of  his  family  and 
his  fame.  As  the  duke  of  Orleans  returned  in  the  dark 
from  the  hotel  of  St.  Pol,  accompanied  only  by  two  pages, 
he  was  fuddenly  attacked  by  eighteen  affaliins,  who  clove 
his  fkull,  and  left  him  dead  on  the  ground. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  at  firft  affected  to  lament  the 
death  of  his  noble  kinfman,  but  confcious  of  bis  danger, 
he  acknowledged  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon  that  be  was 
the  author  of  the  bloody  deed  ;  and,  with  his  band  of 
aflaflins,  in  140S,  he  eluded  the  fword  of  juftice  by  a  pre¬ 
cipitate  flight  into  Flanders.  Valentina,  the  widow  of  the 
late  duke  of  Orleans,  oppreffed  by  grief,  foon  followed 
her  hufoand  to  the  grave;  but  ber  fon,  though  only  fix- 
teen  years  of  age,  and  who  fucceeded  to  iiis  father’s  ho¬ 
nours,  loudly  demanded  vengeance  on  the  murderer.  The 
kingdom  was  rent  between  the  two  fadtions,  the  Burgun¬ 
dians  and  the  Armagnacs,  for  fo  the  adherents  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans  were  called,  from  the  count  of  Armagnac,  the 
father-in-law  of  that  prince.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  in 
1414,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  returned  to  the 
capital,  and  extorted  a  pardon  from  the  feeble  king,  who, 
feized  fometimes  by  one  party  and  fometimes  by  the  other, 
transferred  alternately  to  each  of  them  the  appearance  of 
legal  authority  ;  and  fome  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  rage 
which  defolated  the  kingdom,  fince,  in  Paris  only,  two 
thoufand  citizens  perifhed  in  one  commotion. 

The  mifery  of  France  fcarcely  feemed  to  admit  of  any 
addition,  when  the  calamities  of  internal  difeord,  which 
almoft  bowed  the  monarchy  to  the  ground,  were  unex¬ 
pectedly  augmented  by  the  fcourge  of  foreign  invafion. 
The  pretenfions  which  had  purpled  with  blood  the  fields 
of  Crecy  and  Poidtiers,  were  again  revived  by  the  crown 
of  England  :  and  to  a  warlike  prince,  already  wreathed 
with  vidtory,  and  early  educated  and  experienced  in  bat¬ 
tle,  Fiance  could  only  oppofe  an  infane  king;  an  inex¬ 
perienced  dauphin,  whofe  charadter,  fickle,  inconftanf, 
and  dilfolute,  accumulated  the  evils  of  the  ftate ;  and  a 
nobility  divided  in  principle,  and  purfuing  each  other 
with  adtive  enmity  and  remorfelefs  rage. 

Henry  V.  in  1415,  meditated  the  recovery  of  his  conti¬ 
nental  dominions.  The  diffenfions  of  France  prefented  to 
his  mind  a  favourable  opportunity  ;  and  he  was  fcarcely 
eftablifhed  on  his  throne,  before  all  England  refounded 
with  his  preparations.  The  minifters  of  Charles  were 
petrified  at  his  demand,  as  the  price  of  peace,  of  Catha¬ 
rine  the  French  king’s  daughter  in  marriage;  twomillions. 
of  crowns  as  her  portion;  one  million  fix  hundred  thou¬ 
fand  as  the  arrears  of  king  j ohn’s  ranfom  ;  and  the  imme¬ 
diate  potfertion  and  full  fovereignty  of  ail  the  provinces 
which  had  been  ravilhed  from  England  by  the  arms  of 
Philip  Auguftus,  together  with  the  fuperiority  oi  Brit¬ 
tany  and  Flanders. 

A  fhort  interval  of  convalefcence  had  allowed  the  king 
of  France  at  this  period  to  refume  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  he  had  difplayed  a  tranfient  vigour  in  repre fi¬ 
fing  the  fadions  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Orleans, 
and  compelling  them  to  fubrnit  to  tiie  terms  that  he  pre- 
feribed.  But  his  council,  confcious  how  little  dependance 
could  be  placed  on  the  prelent  calm,  were  willing  to 
avert  the  ftorm  which  threatened  them  from  abroad.  In- 
ftead  of  rejecting  thefe  exorbitant  demands  with  con- 
3  M  tempt. 
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tempt,  they  offered  to  Henry  the  princefs  Catharine  with 
a  portion  of  eight  hundred  thoufand  crowns;  the  entire 
lovereignty  of  Guienne  ;  and  to  annex  to  that  province 
the  countries  of  Perigord,  Rovergue,  Saintonge,  the  An- 
goumois,  and  other  territories.  But  the  negociation  of 
the  king  of  England  had  never  been  ferious;  the  minds 
of  his  fubjefts  could  only  be  diverted  from  the  means  by 
which  his  father  had  acquired  the  crown,  by  an  invafion 
of  France  ;  he  rejected  thefe  conditions,  continued  liis 
preparations  for  war,  and  a'ffembled  a  formidable  arma¬ 
ment  at  the  port  of  Southampton. 

That  wealth  with  which  the  mini  tiers  of  France  had 
endeavoured  to  purchafe  peace,  they  employed  to  foment 
the  difcontents  ot  the  fubjects  of  Henry,  and  allured  fe- 
veral  of  his  nobility  into  a  confpiracy  againft  their  fove- 
reign.  But  their  treafon  was  difcovered,  and  their  dark 
defigns  proved  only  fatal  to- themfelves';  while  France, 
at  the  moment  that  ike  depended  on  the  fuccefs  of  her 
intrigues,  was  alarmed  and  difmayed  by  the  intelligence 
that  Henry,  with  an  army  of  fix  thoufand  men  at  arms  and 
twenty-four  thouland  foot,  had  landed  near  Harfleur,  and 
prelfed  the  fiege  of  that  town,  which  was  compelled  to 
capitulate.  But  the  gallantry  of  the  governor  and  gar- 
rifon  ot  Harfleur  had  allowed  France  time  to  coileCt  her 
forces;  an  army  of  fourteen  thoufand  men  at  arms,  and 
forty  thoufand  foot,  was  affembled  in  Normandy,  under 
the  conltable  d’Albert;  while  the  fatigues  of  the  fiege, 
and  the  uncommon  heat  of  the  feafon,  had  wafted  the 
Englilh  to  one  half  of  their  original  force.  Henry  had 
diftniffed  his  trnnfports,  which  would  have  been  endan¬ 
gered  on  an  open  coafl ;  and  fenlible  of  the  difficulties 
which  mutt  have  attended  his  march  to  Calais,  he  offered 
to  purchafe  a  fafe  retreat  at  the  expence  of  his  new  con- 
queft  of  Harfleur.  But  the  army  of  the  conftable  was 
already  joined  by  the  dauphin  and  the  princes  of  the 
blood  ;  impatient  to  fignalize  themfelves,  and  efface  the 
difgrace  of  Crecy  and  Poidtiers,  t hey  rejected  the  pro- 
potal  ;  and  the  king  of  England  found  he  mu  ft  place  his 
foie  reliance  on  his  own  conduct  and  valour.  He  dowdy 
pointed  his  march  towards  the  river  Somme,  which  he 
hoped  to  pafs  at  the  fame  ford  as' had  proved  fo  aufpicious 
to  his  predeceffor  Edward.  In  this  lie  was  difappointed 
by  the  precautions  of  the  French  ;  and  as  he  advanced 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  his  provifions  hourly  dimi- 
nilhed,  and  his  difficulties  increafed.  At  length  he, found 
:t  paffage  near  Sr.  Quintin  ;  but  he  had  fcarce'y  reached 
the  oppofite  fide,  before  the  French,  who  pretied  upon  his 
rear,  traverfed  tiie  Somme  alfo,  and  potted  themfelves 
between  the  Englifii  army  and  Calais. 

The  experience  of  former  defeats,  it  might  have  been 
expefted,  would  have  checked  the  impetuofify  of  the 
French,  and  have  taught  them  to  have  extinguifhed  their 
adverfary  by  hanging  on  his  rear,  without  t rutting  to  the 
uncertain  event  of  a  pitched  battle.  But  in  an  age  when 
the  art  of  war  was  little  underftood,  and  when  all  glory 
confided  in  perfonal  prowefs,  it  was  difficult  to  reltrain 
the  lofty  fpirits  of  a  martial  nobility,  who  confidered  the 
prefence  of  their  enemy  as  an  intuit.  The  dauphin  and 
the  duke  of  Berri  had  abfented  themfelves  to  attend  the 
king,  who  was  opprelfied  by  a  return  of  his  indifpofition  ; 
and  the  Command  was  entt  tided  to  the  conftable  d’Albert, 
who  in  his  determination  to  fight,  and  in  the  difpofition 
which  he  made,  (hewed  himfelf  equally  unworthy  of  the 
confidence  repofed  in  him.  The  plains  of  Agincourt  have 
beenTendered  immortal  by  this  celebrated  adlion.  Henry 
no  fooner  found  his  retreat  intercepted  by  the  appearance 
of  the  enemy,  than  be  drew  up  his  army  on  a  narrow 
ground  between  two  woods,  which  guarded  each  flank; 
and  patiently  awaited  the  charge  of  his  foes,  whofe  num¬ 
bers  four  times  exceeded  his  own. 

In  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  fought  Oftober  25,  1415, 
we  review  that  of  Poidtiers  ;  the  French  charged  with 
the  fame  contempt  of  danger  and  difcijdine  ;  the  Englifii 
received  them  with  the  fame  cool  and  deliberate  intrepi¬ 
dity..  The  former  vvere  led  on  by  a  generous  nobility, 
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and  encouraged  by  their  fuperior  numbers ;  the  latter 
were. animated  by  the  prefence  of  their  king,  and  the  me¬ 
mory  of  ancient  victories.  The  event  was  finch  as  might 
be  expedited  ;  the  French  were  difordered  By  their  own 
impetuofity,  and  their  numbers  ferved  only  to  increafe 
their  confufion  and  difgrace.  Their  cavalry  were  entan¬ 
gled  in  the  heavy  ground  on  which  they  engage  d  ;  and, 
incapable  of  flight  or  refiftance,  were  flauglnercd  by  the 
battle-axes  of  the  Englifii.  The  conftable  himfelf,  the 
count  of  Nevers,  and  the  duke  of  Brabant,  both  brothers 
to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  dukes  of  Aiencon  and 
Barre,  the  counts  of  Vandemont  and  Marie,  [corning  to 
furvive  this  national  calamity,  ruined  into  the  miqft  of 
■the  tumult,  and  perifiied,  with  above  ten  thoufand  of 
their  followers.  The  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon  ; 
the  counts  of  Eu,  Vendotne,  and  Richemont  ';  the  marefi- 
chal  of  Boucicaut ;  and  above  fourteen  thoufand  ofinfesior 
rank  were  taken  prifoners:  while  on  the  fide  of  the  Eng- 
li fill  the  lot's  was  truly  inconfiderable.  See  the  particulars 
under  the  article  England,  voi.  vi,  p.  609—610. 

Henry  now  purfued  his  triumphant  march  to  Calais  ; 
but  the  inconfiderable  number  cf  his  troops  did  not  allow 
him  to  improve  his  advantage.  From  Calais  he  palled 
over  with  his  prifoners  to  England,  ar,n  foon  after  con¬ 
cluded  a  truce  with  the  niiniflers  of  Charles.  But  what¬ 
ever  reafons  might  deter  the  Englilh  monarch  from  re¬ 
turning  with  frefh  forces  to  the  inftant  conqueft  of 
France,  that  kingdom,  on  the  news  of  his  victory,  was 
fiiaken  by  the  mod  violent  convulfio'ns.  Confternation 
and  affright  pervaded  every  province;  and  the  death  of 
the  dauphin  Louis,  though  his  charadter  afforded  no 
promife  of  happier  times,  heightened  the  confufion,  by 
tiie  fufpicious  circumftances  which  accompanied  his  in¬ 
difpofition.  Mis  fecond  brother  John,  who  fucceeded  to 
his  claims,  and  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  within  a  year  was  involved  in  the  fame  me¬ 
lancholy  fate  ;  anti  the  voice  of  a  jealous  people,  which 
even  glanced  at  the  queen,  more  loudly  accufed  the  king 
of  Sicily,  fon  of  the  duke  of' Anjou  who  expired  at 
Calabria,  of  adminitlering  poifon  to  John,  that  he  might 
promote  the  intereft  of  Charles,  tiie  third  fon  of  the 
king  of  France,  on  whom  his  daughter  had  befictved  her 
hand,  and  on  whom  the  title  of  dauphin  now  devolved. 

The  fvvord  of  conftable  had  been  beftowed,'  after  the 
defeat  of  Agincourt,  on  the  count  of  Armagnac  ;  whofe 
enterprili ng  nieafures  compelled  the  duke  of  Burgundy  to 
relinquilh  the  admin, iftration  that  he  had  nfurped,  and 
drove  him  from  court  to  feek  refuge  in  hisovvn  territories. 
From  thence  he  was  foon  invited  by  new  diffenfions  in  the 
royal  family.  The  queen'had  amaffed,  by  years  of  fuccef- 
five  rapacity,  an  imme.nfe  treafure;  the  dauphin  was  per- 
funded  not  only  to  feize  it  for  the  public  ufe,  but  at  the 
fame  time  to  execute  an  adt  of  exemplary  vengeance  on 
one  of  her  minions  who  had  difhonoured'  his  father’s  bed. 
The  queen  herfelf  was  fer.t  to  Tours,  and  ftridtly  confined. 
But  the  fpirit  of  Ifabella  cottid  ill  brook  thefe  reiterated 
infults  ;  and  flie  no  longer  fern  pled  to  enter  into  a  cor: 
refipondence  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  As  her  fon, 
the  dauphin,  was  attached  to  the  hottfe  of  Orleans,  [he 
foon  extended  her  refentment  to  him.  Delivered  from 
her  confinement  by  the  arms  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
five  is  fuppofed  to  have  received  that  prince  with  the  fame 
criminal  complaifance  as  (lie  had  before  [hewn  to  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  whom  he  had  caufed  to  be  affaflinatedJ  In 
1417  (lie  a  [Fumed  the  title  and  authority  of  regent,  to 
which  (he  had  been  nominated  by  a  former  edidt  of,  tiie 
king.  She  fixed  the  feat. of  her  refidence  at  Troyes  ;  and 
fia ndtioned  by  her  name  the  enterprifes  of  her  new  ally 
again  fit  the  tninifters  of  her  fon,  who,  file  alfierted,  detain¬ 
ed  her  royal  contort  in  captivity. 

In  the  mean  time  Henry  V.  landed  again  in  Normandy, 
and  reduced  that  fertile  province  to  his  obedience.  Li  tie- 
Adam,  one  of  the  captains  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  fiud- 
denly  prefented  himfelf  before  the  gates  of  Paris  ;  was 
admitted  into  the  city  by  the  treachery  of  a  burgher  ;  and 
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headed  an  infurreflion  of  the  people,  in  which  theperfon 
of  the  king  was  feized,  and  the  count  of  Annagnac,  the 
chancellor,  and  the  principal  adherents  of  the  Orleans 
party,  were  inhumanly  maflacred.  The  dauphin  himfelf 
efcaped  with  difficulty,  through  the  vigilance  and  addrefs 
of  Tannegui  de  Chattel  ;  and,  rejecting  the  felicitations 
of  his  mother  to  return  to  Paris,  fecured  himfelf  within 
the  walis  of  Poictiers. 

The  king  of  England,  with  an  army  fuperior  to  reHft- 
ance,  had  already  thaken  the  W3lis  of  Rouen  ;  when  the 
cardinal  des  Urdus,  entreated  him  to  think  of  peice,  ra¬ 
ther  than  carry  into  the  heart  of  Prance  the  definitive 
ravages  of  war.  However  flattering  the  profpeT  might 
he  to  his>  ambition,  his  policy  induct'd  him  to  le (Ten  his 
demands  ;  and  he  fixed,  as  the  price  of  peace,  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  princefs  Catharine,  anjl  all  the  provinces 
ceded  to  Edward  111.  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  with  the 
addition  of  Normandy,  which  he  was  to  receive  in  full 
and  entire  fovercignty.  Tfabella,  deflitate  of  every  feel¬ 
ing  as  a  queen  and  a  mother,  ar.d  infatiate  of  revenge 
againft  her  perfonal  enemies,  inftantly  clofed  with  the 
terms  propoled,  and  even  conducted  her  daughter  to 
Troyes,  in  Champagne,  where  the  nuptials  with  Henry 
were  to  be  folemnized.  But  the  duke  of  Burgundy  hefi- 
tated.  Whether  a  fpark  of  patriotifm  (till  glowed  within 
Jiis  bofon),  and  fuflered  him  not  to  fubferibe  a  treaty  fo 
pernicious  to  his  country  ;  whether  he  dreaded  the  riling 
genius  of  Henry,  and  forefaw  his  own  ruin  in  the  aggran- 
difement  of  the  Englilh  monarch,  he  feized  the  interval, 
prefled  his  negociations  with  the  dauphin,  and  confented 
to  an  accommodation  to  refeue  his  country  from  de¬ 
ft  ru.Ti  on. 

Whatever  were  the  views  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
the  conduft  of  the  dauphin  has  forever  flained  his  me¬ 
mory  with  the  blacked  treachery.  An  interview  was  ap¬ 
pointed  between  the  two  princes  at  the  bridge  of  Monta- 
reau- fur- Yo nne,  in  1419.  But  the  former  was  ftill  con- 
feious  of  his  dark  and  bloody  crime  in  the  aflaffination  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans  ;  he  dreaded  the  vengeance  due  to 
his  guilt,  and  ftudiouily  procraftined  the  fatal  hour  of 
conference.  Every  precaution  was  taken  to  remove  his 
fears  ;  lofty  rails  were  erebted  acrofs  the  bridge  ;  and  it 
was  agreed  that  only  ten  perfons  on  each  fide  fliould  be 
admitted  into  the  vacant  fpace.  Even,  to  the  laft  moment 
his  reluctance  was  extreme;  but  he  had  now  advanced 
too  far  to  retreat.  He  entered  the  fatal  gate,  and  threw 
himfelf  at  the  feet  of  the  dauphin  :  at  that  inftant,  Tan¬ 
negui  de  Chattel,  with  fevcral  others  of  the  dauphin’s 
party,  and  who  had  been  attached  to  the  late  duke  of 
Orleans,  fprung  over  the  barrier.  The  firft  blow  was 
given  by  Chattel;  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  imme¬ 
diately  fell,  pierced  with  an  hundred  wounds.  His  friends, 
aftonifhed,  and  incapable  of  refinance,  were  either  taken 
prifoners,  or  involved  in  his  fate. 

The  patience  of  the  reader  nnift  have  been  already 
fatigued  by  the  long  leries  of  bloody  crimes  which  dis¬ 
graced  this  turbulent  and  inhuman  era  ;  but  the  lalt  atro-  . 
cious  deed  claims  fuch  a  pre-eminence  of  guilt  as  again 
awakens  our  horror  and  indignation.  We  behold  a 
prince,  on  whom  an  extenfive  kingdom,  long  harafled 
by  foreign  and  domeftic  war,  relied  her  laft  hopes,  de- 
fpife  all  principles  of  honour,  trample  on  every  law, 
and  become  the  bale  accomplice  of  a  cowardly  aflafli- 
nation.  The  extreme  youth  of  the  dauphin  lias  indeed 
been  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  bis  guilt  ;  but  in  his 
mOre  mature  years  he  retained  about  his  perfon,  and  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  every  mark  of  affection  and  confidence,  the 
perpetrators  of  the  flagitious  action.  The  bands  of  civil 
Society  were  loofened  by  the  royal  example  ;  and  the 
flames  of  war  which  might  have  been  extinguiflied, 
or  their  fury  at  leaft  afluaged,  broke  forth  with  iucreafe 
of  violence.  Ifabelia,  loud  in  her  complaints,  and  im¬ 
patient  for  vengeance,  inftantly  beftowed  the  hand  of 
Catharine  on  Henry,  and  celebrated  their  nuptials  at 
Troyes.  Philip,  the  fon  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who 
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fucceeded  to  the  honours  and  dominions  of  ids  father, 
joined  the  Englifh  fhndard,  and  only  (lipulated  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  his  filler  with  the  duke  of  Bedford,  the  brother 
of  Henry,  and  the  profeription  of  his  father’s  afli.fiins. 
The  city  of  Paris,  long  partial  to  the  houfe  of  Burgundy, 
rofi?  in  arms,  and  filled  every  ftreet  with  feenes  of  blood 
and  (laughter,  while  the  unhappy  Charles  VI.  funk  into 
imbecility,  delivered  yito  the  hands  of  Henry  V.  the  en¬ 
tire  direction  of  the  government  of  France. 

A  treaty  was.  now  concluded  between  the' kings  of 
Franc  ■  and  England,  A.  D.  1420,  in  which  it  was  agreed 
that  Charles,  during  his  life,  fliould  enjoy  the  title  and 
dignity  of  king  of  France  ;  that  Henry  fliould  be  declared 
heir  apparent,  and  be  entrufted  with  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  the  kingdom  fliould  pafs  to  his  heirs  ge¬ 
neral  ;  that  France  and  England  fliould  forever  be  united 
under  one  king,  but  fhould  ftill  retain  their  Several  ufages, 
culloms,  and  privileges  ;  that  all  the  princes,  peers,  vaf- 
fals,  and  communities,  of  France,  fhould  fwear,  that  they 
would  boih  adhere  to  the  future  fucceflion  of  Henry,  and 
pay  him  prefent  obedience  as  regent  ;  that  this  prince 
fliould  unite  his  arms  to  thofe  of  king  Charles  and  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  in  order  to  fubdue  the  adherents  of 
the  pretended  dauphin ;  and  that  t lie Fe  three  princes 
fhould  make  no  peace  or  truce  with  him,  but  by  com¬ 
mon  confent  and  agreement. 

As  foon  as  the  dauphin  received  intelligence  of  this 
obnoxious  treaty  of  Troyes,  lie  affirmed  the  title  of  re¬ 
gent,  and  declared  his  determination  to  depend  for  the 
maintenance  thereof  upon  God  and  his  fword.  But  una¬ 
ble  to  relift  the  confederacy  of  his  enemies,  he  retired 
into  the  fou them  provinces,  and  fortified  himfelf  in  the 
countries  beyond  the  Loire.  Henry,  in  the  mean  time,' 
occupied  Sens,  and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Montereau  ; 
where  the  young  duke  of  Burgundy  found  the  corpfe  of 
his  father  indecently  buried  in  the  clothes  in  which  he 
was  (lain;  His  pious  care  embalmed  it,,  and  conveyed  it 
in  a  leaden  coffin  to  Dijon.  The  garrifon  and  governor 
of  Melun  for  four  months  checked  the  progrels  of  the 
Englifh  ;  but  that  town  was  at  length  reduced,  and  Henry, 
after  entruding  Paris  to  the  vigilance  of  his  uncle  the  duke 
of  Exeter,  eroded  over  to  England,  to  provide  the  fup- 
plies  neceflary  for  the  enfuing  campaign.  He  had  already 
levied  a  new  army  of  four  thouiand  men  at  arms,  and 
twenty-four  thoufand  archers,  when  his  embarkation  was 
battened  by  an  important  and  unexpedbed  defeat. 

When  Charles,  the  dauphin,  retired  beyond  the  Loire, 
lie  was  almoft  deftitute  both  of  money  and  troops.  The 
former  lie  procured  to  fupply  his  prefent  exigencies  by 
the  dangerous  meafure  of  debating  his  coin  ;  and  Scot¬ 
land,  jealous  of  the  progrels  of  Henry,  permitted  a  body 
of  7000  men,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Buchan, 
fecond  fon  to  the  duke  of  Albany  then  regent  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  to  be  transported  to  France  for  the  afliftance  of  the 
dauphin.  Henry  endeavoured  to  recal  rhefe  troops  in  the 
name  of  the  Scottilh  kigg,  at  that  time  his  prifoner  ;  but 
the  earl  of  Buchan  replied,  that  he  would  obey  no  com¬ 
mands  which  came  from  a  king  in  captivity  ;  and  that  a 
prince,  while  in  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  was  entitled  to 
no  authority.  The  duke  of  Clarence,  a  younger  brother 
of  the  king  of  England,  had  tnad.e  an  incurfion  into  An¬ 
jou,  and  had  attempted  to  furprife  the  Scots,  then  en¬ 
camped  by  themfelves  at  Beauge.  The  earl  of  Buchan 
gave  immediate  battle.  Victory  was  long  obftinately 
difputed;  but  the  Englifh  were  at  length  defeated.  The 
duke  of  Clarence  was  (lain  by  fir  Allan  Swinton,  a  Scotch 
knight;  and  the  earls  of  Somerfet,  Dorlet,  and  Hunting¬ 
don,  were  taken  prifoners.  Charles  received  with  tran- 
fport  the  news  of  this  firft  advantage  over  his  enemies  ; 
and  to  reward  the  heroifni  of  the  earl  of  Buchan,  he  be¬ 
ftowed  on  him  the  fword  of  conftable. 

But  his  laurels  faded  on  the  arrival  of  Henry.  The 
king  of  England  was  received  in  Paris  by  the  acclama¬ 
tions  of  the  people  ;  and  he  immediately  led  his' army  to 
the  relief  of  Chartres,  which  was  befleged  by  the  dauphin. 
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That  prince  was  compelled  to  retire  before  the  fuperior 
numbers  of  his  rival,  who  purfued  him  as  far  as  Orleans. 
On  his  return  he  received  the  fubmifiion  of  Dreux  ;  and 
at  the  requeft  of  the  Parifians  befieged  Meaux.  It  was 
obftinately  defended  by  the  baftard  of  Varus,  as  renowned 
for  his  bravery  as  he  was  detefted  for  his  inhumanity.  He 
bad  ignominioufly  executed  all  the  Englifh  adherents  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  that  felPinto  his  hands.  His  de- 
fpair  protracted  his  fate  for  eight  months  :  at  length 
Meaux  furrendered;  and  Henry  immediately  commanded 
the  governor  to  be  fufpended  from  a  neighbouring  tree, 
the  inftrument  of  his  former  barbarities. 

Henry,  every  where  victorious,  fixed  his  refidence  at 
Paris ;  and,  while  Charles  had  a  fmall  court,  he  was  at¬ 
tended  with  a  very  magnificent  one.  On  Whitfunday,  1421 , 
the  two  kings  and  their  two  queens,  with  crowns  on  their 
heads,  dined  together  in  public  ;  Charles  receiving  ap¬ 
parent  homage,  but  Henry  commanding  with  abfolute  au¬ 
thority.  During  this  time  a  folemn  procefswas  inftituted 
againft  the  dauphin  for  the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  :  he  was  fummoned  to  appear  before  a  tribunal  of 
his  enemies  ;  his  abfence  was^conftrued  into  a  proof  of  his 
guilt ;  and  he  was  pronounced  incapable  of  fucceeding  to 
the  crown. 

Henry  had  determined  to  open  the  campaign  of  1422, 
with  the  invafion  of  Picardy  ;  and  appeared  in  the  field 
early  in  the  month  of  July.  The  united  forces  of  the 
Engliffl  and  Burgundians  threatened  to  overwhelm  all 
oppofition  :  but  while  he  halted  at  Senlis  to  allow  the 
earl  of  Warwick  time  to  fcour  the  adjacent  country,  he 
was  recalled  to  Paris  by  the  intelligence  that  the  fickle 
citizens  wavered  in  their  allegiance,  and  had  entered  into 
a  correfpondence  with  the  dauphin  to  betray  the  capital 
into  his  power.  The  unexpected  appearance  of  Henry 
confounded  their  intrigues,  and  commanded  their  obe¬ 
dience.  The  king  of  England  immediately  returned  to 
Senlis,  to  prefs  the  operations  of  war  ;  where,  arnidft  the 
pride  of  victory,  and  the  profpeCt  of  unbounded  domi¬ 
nion,  lie  was  attacked  by  a  fiftula,  which  loon  terminated 
in  a  mortification  ;  and  Henry,  fenfible  of  his  approaching 
end,  devoted,  with  manly  firmnefs,  the  few  remaining 
hours  of  life  to  the  concerns  of  his  kingdom  and  his 
family,  and  to  the  la  ft  pious  duties  of  religion. 

The  wretched  and  degraded  Charles  VI.  father-in-law 
of  Henry,  furvived  him  only  fifty. fix  days.  The  dawn' 
of  his  underftanding  had  prefented  the  fairelt  profpeCt 
to  his  fubjeCts  ;  but  it  was  overeat!  by  a  temporary  in- 
fanity  ;  and  the  tranfient  returns  of  reafon  ferved  only  to 
increafe  the  mifery  of  his  people,  and  his  own  wretchcd- 
nefs.  In  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty- 
third  of  his  reign,  A.D.  1422,  Charles  was  releafed  from 
a  life  of  mifery  by. the  friendly  hand  of  death  ;  and  the 
ceremony  of  his  funeral  was  haltily  performed,  without 
the  honours  due  to  his  rank,  or  the  attendance  of  the 
princes  of  his  blood.  Cards  were  invented  in  the  reign 
of  this  monarch  to  amufe  and  relieve  the  melancholy 
which  opprefled  his  mind.  See  vol.  iii.  p.  7B 8 . 

From  the  CONQUEST  of  FRANCE  by  HENRY  V. 

ofENGLAND,  to  the  ACCESSION  of  the  HOUSE 

of  ORLEANS. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  VI.  Henry  of  Lancaficr,  the 
foil  and  fuccelfor  of  Henry  V.  was  folemnly  proclaimed 
at  Paris,  king  of  England  and  of  France,  A.D.  1422. 
His  tender  age,  being  at  the  decc-afe  of  his  father  only 
nine  months  old,  was  protected  by  the  integrity  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  his  two  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Bedford  and  of 
Gloucefter.  On  the  former,  the  regency  of  France  was 
devolved;  his  prudence,  his  valour,  and  his  generofity, 
qualified  him  tor  the  important  trull  ;  he  was  feconded  by 
the  molt  renowned  generals  of  the' age,  and  was  at. the 
head  of  armies  enured  to  victory,  while  the  whole  power 
Of  England  was  at  his  command. 

'I  he  nidfenger  which  imparted  to  the  young,  dauphin 
the  news  of  fits  lather’s  death,  found  him  fugitive  in  the 
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mountains  of  Auvergne,  attended  only  by  fome  princes 
of  the  blood,  and  a  few  faithful  adherents.  Charles, 
notwith handing  the  proclamation  made  in  favour  of 
Henry  VI.  of  England,  hefitated  not  to  aflfume  a  title  to 
which  he  had  the  fuperior  claim  ;  and  he  was  faluted  king 
by  his  immediate  attendants  ;  and,  in  the  twentieth  year 
of  his  age,  was  crowned  at  PoiCliers.  But  fo  extreme 
was  his  penury,  that  by  the  fale  of  his  plate  and  jewels, 
he  could  fcarcely  fupply  the  neceftary  demands  for  his 
drefs  and  table.  Yet  fome  rays  of  hope  gleamed  through 
the  clouds  of  adverfity  that  darkened  his  acceftion.  He 
was  the  true  and  undoubted  heir  of  the  monarchy ;  all 
zealous  Frenchmen  conlidered  his  eftablifhment  as  the 
tell  of  the  independence  of  their  country  ;  the  aCt  of  ex- 
clufion  which  had  palled  at  Paris,  was  regarded  with 
contempt;  the  injuries  which  France  had  fuffered  in  a 
long  courfe  of  hoftilities,  had  inflamed  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  they  loaded  the  duke  of  Burgundy  with  re¬ 
proaches  for  facrificing  the  interefts  of  his  country  to  his 
private  refentments. 

The  character  of  Charles  VII.  began  thus  early  to  un¬ 
fold  itfelf.  The  guilt  of  Montereau  was  loft  in  a  difpo- 
fition  which  on  every  other  occafion  feemed  diftinguilhed 
by  its  benignity  and  generofity.  Eafy  and  familiar  in  his 
manners,  he  fecured  the  love  of  thofe  who  approached 
his  prefence;  mild  and  forgiving,  his  pardon  was  readily 
extended  to  .thofe  who  had  even  infulted  his  perfon  and 
his  throne.  Though  the  love  of  pleafure  might  fonie- 
times  triumph  over  the  duties  of  his  ftation,  yet  on  great 
emergencies,  and  in  the  hour  of  danger,  he  difplayed  a 
fpirit  which  at  once  attracted  the  regard  and  admiration 
of  a  gallant  people.  Under  thefe  circumltances  Charles 
came  forward  to  conteft  his  right  to  the  crown  ;  and  being 
delirous  of  keeping  his  enemies  in  the  provinces  north  of 
the  Loire,  he  contefted  every  caftle  with  politic  obftinacy. 
He  had  been  lately  reinforced  by  a  confiderable  army  from 
Scotland  ;  and  John  Stuart,  conftable  of  Scotland,  witli 
the  lord  of  Eftiftac,  had  formed  the  fiege  of  Crevant  in 
Burgundy.  The  earls  of  Salitbury  and  Suffolk  marched 
to  its  relief  ;  the  befiegers  were  routed  with  the  lofs  of 
above  a  thoufand  men  ;  and  the  conftable  of  Scotland, 
with  the  count  of  Ventadour,  were  taken  prifoners.  This 
victory  was  attended  by  the  capture  of  Gaillon  upon  t lie 
Seine,  and  la  Charite  upon  the  Loire  ;  and  the  paflage 
of  that  river  was  left  in  the  power  of  the  Englifh. 

Charles  was  not  broken-hearted,  notwithflanding  this 
failure  in  the  offset  of  his. affairs.  The  duke  of  Bedford, 
in  1424,  had  been  long  engaged  in  the  liege  of  Yvri  in 
Normandy  ;  and  the  governor,  finding  his  refources 
exhaufted,  had  agreed  to  furrender  the  town  unlefs  reliev¬ 
ed  by  a  certain  day.  Charles  hoped  by  a  forced  march 
to  preferve  Yvri.  He  collected  with  diligence  an  army 
of  fourteen  thoufand  men,  of  whom  one  half  were  Scots; 
andentrufted.it  to  the  command  of  Buchan  conftable  of 
France,  who  had  fo  ably  diftinguilhed  himlelf  by  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  duke  of  Clarence.  He  was  lupported  by  the 
earl  of  Douglas,  the  duke  of  Alenfon,  the  marelchal  de 
la  Fayette,  the  count  of  Aumale,  and  the  vifeount  of 
Narbonne.  He  arrived  too  late  to  luccour  Yvri,  which 
had  furrendered  :  but  he  immediately  inverted  Verneui], 
and  poftelfed  himfelf  of  it  by  the  treachery  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants.  He  had  Icarcely  time  to  fecure  hisconquert,  before 
he  was  informed  of  the  approach  of  the  duke  of  Bedford. 
A  council  of  war  was  alfembled  to  determine  what  con- 
duCt  they  fhould  purfue.  In  vain  did  the  nioft  expe¬ 
rienced  French  officers  remonftrate  on  the  imprudence  of 
hazarding  the  defeat  of  an  army,  which  was  the  laft  re- 
fource  of  their  king;  the  Scots  rejected  with  contemot 
the  indignity  of  retiring  before  the  Englifh  ;  and  they 
refolved  to  g:ve  battle  to  the  duke  of  Bedford.  The 
armies  met  near  Verneuil,  and  were  nearly  equal  in  point 
of  numbers.  The  earl  of  Buchan  refolved  to  wait 
the  charge  of  the  enemy  ;  but  his  mealures  were  difeon- 
cei ted  by  the  impatience  of  the  vifeount  Narbonne  :  that 
nobleman,  with  the  troops  under  his  command,  ruffled 
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forward  to  attack  his  adverfaries  ;  and  Buchan,  to  fup- 
port  him,  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  advantageous 
ground  he  had  chofen.  Yet  even  this  error  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  day  from  being  obftinately  difputed  ;  the  Englifh 
archers  were  broken,  and  rallied  again  with  difficulty  ; 
but  the  cavalry,  animated  by  the  prefence  and  example 
of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  charged  with  irrefiftible  fury. 
After  a  bloody  confiidt,  the  French  preffied  on  all  fides 
began  to  retreat.  Four  thoufand  of  their  braved:  fuldiers, 
with  the  earls  of  Buchan  and  Douglas,  the  counts  Au- 
roale,  Ventadour,  and  Narbonne,  perifhed  in  the  field  ; 
and  Verneuil  capitulated  the  next  day.  But  the  vidtors 
purchafcd  their  triumph  at  the  expence  of  fixteen  hundred 
men  ;  a  lofs  fo  fevere,  that  the  duke  of  Bedford  forbad 
all  rejoicings  for  his  victory. 

In  1+27,  it  was  determined  to  lay  fiege  to  the  city  of 
Orleans,  which,  being  fituated  between  the  provinces  in 
the  hands  of  the  Englifii  and  thofe  poffeffed  by  Charles, 
opened  an  eafy  entrance  to  either.  The  army  deftined 
for  this  enterprife  confided  of  ten  thoufand  men,  entruft- 
ed  to  the  veteran  abilities  of  the  earl  of  Salifbury.  The 
fird  motions  of  the  Englidt  apprifed  Charles  of  their  in¬ 
tentions  ;  he  reinforced  the  garrifon,  repleniffied  the  ma¬ 
gazines,  and  appointed  as  governor  the  lord  of  Gaucour, 
a  brave  and  experienced  officer.  The  earl  of  Salifbury, 
in  a  fpirited  and  fuccefaful  attempt  on  the  fortifications, 
was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball,  in  1428  ;  and  the  command 
devolved  on  the  earl  of  Suffolk.  The  army  was  rein¬ 
forced  by  large  bodies  of  the  Burgundians;  and  Orleans, 
under  his  directions,  was  completely  inverted.  The 
inclemency  of  the  feafon,  and  the  rigour  of  winter, 
could  not  overcome  the  perfeverance  of  the  befiegers  ; 
a  chain  of  forts  was  affiduoudy  condrudted  ;  yet  the  va¬ 
cant  fpaces  dill  allowed  fuccours  to  be  introduced  ;  the 
garrifon,  before  the  return  of  fpring,  was  fwelled  by  fre¬ 
quent  fupplies  from  twelve  hundred  to  three  thoufand 
men  ;  and  their  hopes  were  raifed,  and  their  efforts  en¬ 
couraged,  by  the  prefence  and  example  of  the  count  of 
Dunois,  who  being  the  natural  fon  of  that  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans  who  was  afldffinated  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  was 
called  the  Badard  of  Orleans.  The  Englifh  were  now 
compelled  to  draw  their  fubfidcnce  from  a  confiderable 
didance.  A  convoy  of  provifions  was  efcorted  by  fir 
John  Faldoffe,  with  a  detachment  of  2500  men.  The 
king  of  France,  determined  to  feize  this  fupply,  fent  a 
body  of  four  thoufand  troops  under  the  command  of  the 
count  of  Clermont,  to^ntercept  them.  On  the  approach 
of  the  French,  Faldoffe  drew  up  his  men  behind  the 
waggons,  and  calmly  received  the  fury  of  their  charge. 
They  were  foon  broken  by  their  own  impetuofity ;  five 
hundred  peridied  on  the  field  ;  and  this  action,  from  the 
provifions  of  which  the  convoy  was  compofed,  obtained 
the  name  of  the  battle  of  Herrings. 

This  memorable  fiege  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  the 
French  monarchy.  The  attack  and  the  defence  were  con¬ 
ducted  with  equal  vigour.  Count  Dunois,  in  various 
fallies,  performed  prodigies  of  valour  ;  notwithdanding 
which  the  befieged  was  about  to  furrender  the  place, 
when  a  hidden  and  unexpected  event  occurred  to  revive 
the  ardour  of  the  French.  A  young  country  girl,  named 
Joan  of  Arc,  prefented  herfelf  to  Charles  and  his  council, 
to  fay  that  God  had,  in  a  revelation,  apprized  her  that 
the  royal  troops  would  be  enabled  to  fuftain  the  fiege,  and 
force  the  enemy  to  retire.  Struck  with  furprife  and  ad¬ 
miration  at  the  fledfaft  and  heroical  conduCt  (lie  difplay- 
ed,  the  council  granted  her  the  fword  the  requeued;  and 
by  this  fword  (he  fwore,  that  in  her  hand  it  fltould  be 
fatal  to  the  Englifh,  whom  flic  would  drive  from  the 
kingdom,  to  reftore  it  to  its  lawful  inheritor.  At  the 
head  of  the  French  troops  the  fulfilled  the  promife  fhe 
had  made.  She  was  mounted  on  a  white  palfrey,  and  dif- 
played  in  her  hands  a  conferrated  banner.  Thus  arrayed, 
flte  Tallied  forth  into  the  field,  and,  having  obliged  the 
Englifh  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Orleans,  led  on  the  troops  of 
France  to  further  conquefts.  The  hopes  of  the  nation 
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were  raifed,  as  if  by  a  miracle.  Rheims  opened  its  gates ; 
and  while  the  Englifh  were  difperfed  in  every  direction^ 
Charles  extended  his conquefts  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 
He  was  re-crowned  in  the  above  city,  Joan  of  Arc  being 
prefect  at  the  ceremony,  clad  in  martial  array,  and  hold¬ 
ing  in  her  hand  her  victorious  fword. 

As  a  recompence  for  thefe  important  fervices,  fhe  was 
ennobled  by  Charles,  together  with  the  whole  of  her  fa¬ 
mily,  and  their  heirs  and  defcendants.  The  nobility  did 
not  refute  to  receive  into  their  body  the  humble  female 
domeflic  of  a  tavern  keeper  ;  an  inconteflible  proof  of  the 
juft  celebrity  of  her  exploits.  Having  been  afterwards 
wounded  in  defending  Compiegne,  which  was  befieged 
by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  fhe  was  made  prifoner,  and  fold 
to  the  Englifn  for  ten  thoufand  livres.  She  was  by  then? 
tried  at  Rouen  for  forcery,  and  condemned  to  be  burned. 
See  her  hiflory  and  heroical  atchievements,  with  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  her  trial  and  bufferings,  under  the  article  Joan 
of  Arc,  vol.  ii.  p.  43. 

The  afpeCt  of  affairs  now  becarne  fuddenly  changed. 
Paris  opened  h£r  gates  to  her  long  exiled  fovereign, 
and  proclaimed  Charles  VII.  her  rightful  king.  -The 
Engliffi  governor  long  defended  himf'elf  in  the  Baftile, 
and  at  laft  obtained  a  capitulation,  which  permitted  him 
to  retire  to  Rouen.  Charles  entered  his  capital  in  1438, 
after  an  abfence  cf  nineteen  years  ;  and  proceeded  to  the 
regulation  of  his  judicial  affairs.  He  received  ambaffit- 
dors  the  enfuing  year  from  the  council  of  Bafil,  which 
had  quarrelled  with  pope  Eugenius  V.  and  in  an  affem- 
bly  compofed  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  digni¬ 
fied  clergy,  he  caufed  the  regulations  of  that  council  to 
be  examined.  Thefe  lie  compiled  into  a  law,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  the  Pragmatic  SanElion  ;  and  which 
has  ever  fince  been  confidered  as  the  bulwark  of  the  Gal- 
lican  church  ;  fince  it  has  deprived  the  fee  of  Rome  from 
nominating  to  ecclefiaftical  dignities,  and  from  granting 
reverfions,  penfions,  and  exemptions,  within  the  monarchy 
of  France. 

The  diforders  which  on  every  fide  diftracted  the  French 
government,  ftrongly  inclined  the  wifhes  of  Charles  to 
peace;  and  Henry  VI.  of  England,  concealed  not  his  de¬ 
fire  to  extinguifh  the  deflrmftive  flames  of  war.  Yet  the 
pretenfions  of  the  rival  nations  admitted  not  of  lafting 
tranquillity  ;  in  1443,  afufpenfion  of  arms  for  twenty-two 
months  was  the  temporifing  expedient  adopted  ;  and  this 
term,  which  left  both  parties  in  poffefiion  of  what  they 
then  occupied,  was  afterwards  prolonged  by  mutual  agree¬ 
ment.  The  interval  from  war  Charles  had  affiduoully 
employed  in  reftoring  the  fplendour  of  his  capital,  and 
the  agriculture  of  the  provinces:  he  laboured  to  recal 
the  advantages  of  commerce,  and  to  eftabliffi  the  admini- 
ftration  of  the  courts  of  juftice;  he  introduced  order  into 
the  finances,  and  difcipline  among  his  troops;  herenreffed 
the  factions  of  his  court,  and  revived  the  languid  fpirit 
of  induftry.  He  prudently  paffed  in  filence  the  levity  of 
the  Genoefe,  who  had  demanded  his  affiftance,  and  after¬ 
wards  refufed  to  admit  his  troops  ;  and  he  declined  flip- 
porting  the  pretenfions  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  Milan, 
who,  if  feconded  by  the  power  of  France,  might  proba¬ 
bly  have  poffeffed  himfelf  of  that  duchy.  But  he  inter¬ 
fered  with  vigour  on  another  occafion  :  on  the  marriage 
of  Henry  VI.  of  England  to  Margaret  of  Anjou,  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Maine  had  been  promifed  to  Charles  of  Anjou, 
the  queen’s  uncle.  The  court  of  London  had  ftudioufiy 
delayed  the  reftoration  of  that  county  ;  but  Charles  in- 
ftantly  ordered  the  count  of  Dunois,  at  the  iiead  of  an 
army  well  difciplined  and  well  provided,  to  enter  the  pro¬ 
vince,  and  expel  the  Engliffi.  Mans,  in  1448,  after  a 
gallant  reliftance,  was  obliged  to  capitulate  ;  and,  with 
its  dependencies,  was  for  ever  alienated  from  the  crown 
of  England. 

Surienne,  the  governor  of  Mans,  with  the  troops  under 
his  command,  amounting  to  two  thoufand  five  hundred 
men,  had  retired  towards  Normandy  ;  but  the  duke  cf 
Somerfet,  to  whom  the  provinces  of  France  were  entrufted 
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by  Henry,  either  from  want  of  capacity  or  inclination  to 
fubfifl:  this  additional  army,  refnfed  to  admit  him.  That 
military  adventurer  immediately  diredted  his  march  to¬ 
wards  Brittany,  and  feized  the  town  of  l'ourgeres.  The 
duke  of  Brittany,  unable  to  refill  him,  complained  to  the 
king  of  France,  who  infiantly  determined  to  feize  the  fa¬ 
vourable  opportunity  to  invade  Normandy.  He  demanded 
fatisfadlion  for  the  damages  the  duke  of  Brittany  had  fuf- 
tained  from  the  ravages  of  Surienne;  and  to  enfure  a 
refufal,  he  eflimated  thofe  damages  at  one  million  fix 
hundred  thoufand  crowns.  The  incapacity  of  Henry  to 
comply  with  this  exorbitant  demand  was  the  fignal  for 
war  ;  and  in  1449,  four  formidable  armies  entered  Nor¬ 
mandy  at  once  :  the  fir tt  was  commanded  by  the  king  of 
France  in  perfon  ;  the  fecond,  by  the  duke  of  Brittany  ; 
a  third,  by  the  duke  of  Alenjon;  and  a  fourth,  by  the 
count  of  Dunois.  The  inhabitants  of  Normandy  received 
the  invaders  with  alacrity  5  the  towns  fcarcely  waited  a 
fummons  to  open  their  gates  ;  Verneuil,  Nogent,  Chateau- 
Gaillard,  Gil'ors,  Mante,  Vernon,  Argentan,  Coutance, 
&c.  furrendered  ;  Rouen  was  the  only  place  that  pro- 
mifed  to  hold  out  a  fiege  ;  it  was  invefted  by  Charles  with 
an  army  of  fifteen  thoufand  men,  and  defended  by  the 
duke  of  Somerfet.  The  tumultuous  clamours  of  the 
citizens  demanded  a  capitulation  ;  and  Somerfet,  over¬ 
whelmed  by  fecret  and  open  enemies,  was  compelled  to 
retreat  to  Harfleur,  the  permiffion  for  which  was  pur- 
chafed  by  the  payment  of  fifty-fix  thoufand  crowns.  In 
the  next  campaign  four  thoufand  Englifh  were  landed  at 
Cherbourg,  under  the  condudt  of  fir  Thomas  Kyriel  ; 
thefe  were  routed  by  the  count  of  Clermont  at  Four- 
migny.  The  duke  of  Somerfet  was  again  reduced  to  ca¬ 
pitulate  in  Caen  ;  and  the  furrender  of  Cherbourg,  in 
1450,  completed  the  final  conqueft  of  Normandy. 

The  progrefs  of  the  count  of  Dunois  in  Guienne  was 
almoft  equally  rapid.  To  preferve  that  province  the  earl 
of  Shrewfbury  had  landed  with  five  thoufand  men  ;  but 
he  was  compelled  againfi  his  better  judgment,  by  the 
impatient  clamours  of  the  citizens  of  Bourdeaux,  to  ha¬ 
zard  the  battle  of  Catlillon.  Oppretfed  by  fuperior  num¬ 
bers,  he  difdained  to  furvive  a  defeat  fo  fatal  to  the  hopes 
of  his  country,  and  fell  with  his  youthful  fon,  refpedied 
and  lamented  by  all  men.  Bourdeaux,  difmayed  at  his 
fate,  engaged  to  open  her  gates  if  not  relieved  within  a 
certain  time.  But  all  concern  for  France  was  now  fwal- 
lowed  up  bv  the  bloody  contentions  between  the  houfes 
of  York  and  Lancafier,  which  fhook  even  the  throne  of 
Henry.  No  fuccours  were  fent ;  and  Bourdeaux  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  authority  of  Charles  VII.  Bayonne  followed 
the.example  ;  and  the  province  of  Guienne,  after  a  period 
of  three  centuries,  was  in  1453,  re-united  to  the  crown  of 
France. 

But  while  the  furnames  of  Good,  and  Victorious,  were 
now  given  to  Charles,  while  the  fortune  of  the  monarch 
was  envied  and  admired,  his  feelings  as  a  father  were  mod 
deeply  and  mortally  wounded.  The  intrigues  of  the 
dauphin  Louis  had  but  too  often  impeded  his  career  of 
conqued.  In  oppofition  to  his  father’s  pofitive  injunc¬ 
tions,  he  now  efpoufed,  as  his  fecond  wife,  Charlotte 
daughter  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  ;  and  Charles  refented  the 
contempt  by  a  declaration  of  war  againd  Savov,  which 
he  was  perfuaded  to  recal,  that  he  might  profecute  the 
redudlion  of  Guienne.  This  being  now  acccmplifhed, 
Charles,  at  length  weary  of  the  difobedience  of  his  fon, 
and  irritated  at  the  exactions  which  he  pradtifed  in  the 
county  of  Daup  hine,  commifiioned  Anthony  de  Chabannes 
count  of  Dammartin,  to  feize  his  perfon.  Louis,  informed 
of  the  delign,  and  hopelefs  of  protection  from  his  father- 
in-law  the  duke  of  Savoy,  precipitately  withdrew  into 
Franche  Comte,  and  afterwards  continued  his  route  into 
Brabant.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  was  no  l'ooner  apprifed 
of  his  arrival,  than  he  fent  his  fon  to  wait  on  him,  Tup- 
plied  his  necefiities  with  a  liberal  band,  and  gave  orders 
that  he  fliould  be  treated  with  every  mark  of  refpedt.  But 
this  prince  refilled  to  fee  him,  till  he  had  obtained  the 
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approbation  of  his  father,  Louis  retired  to  the  cafiic  of 
Guaneppe  near  Brutfels,  which  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
allotted  for  his  refidence,  and  where  he  afiigned  him  the 
princely  petition  of  twelve  thoufand  crowns;  but  the  un¬ 
grateful  Louis,  ever  rettlefs  and  malevolent,  employed 
his  leifure  hours  in  fowing  the  feeds  of  difeord  between 
his  benefadlor  and  his  fon  the  count  of  Charolois. 

Arthur  count  of  Richemont,  and  conftable  of  France, 
had  by  the  death  of  his  nephew  acquired  the  duchy  of 
Brittany  ;  but  the  fatisfadlion  which  the  king  might  de¬ 
rive  from  the  advancement  of  that  prince,  who  had  faith¬ 
fully  adhered  to  him,  was  imbittered  by  the  treafonable 
intrigues  of  the  duke  of  Alenfon.  That  haughty  chief, 
difgufted  at  the  coldnefs  with  which  the  king  regarded 
his  pretenfions  to  Fourgeres,  a  town  occupied  by  the  duke 
of  Brittany,  entered  into  a  negociation  with  England.  His 
wild  defigns,  which  threatened  the  tranquillity  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  were  detected  ;  and  Charles  inanguifh  exclaimed, 
“  In  whom  can  I  trull,  when  the  very  princes  of  my  own 
blood  confpire  againfi  me.”  The  duke,  in  1457,  was 
immediately  arrelled,  tried,  and  condemned  by  a  fentence 
of  the  parliament :  at  the  requelt  of  the  duke  of  Brittany, 
his  punilhment  of  deatii  was  commuted  to  perpetual  im- 
prifonment  ;  and  the  caftle  of  Loches  was  afiigned  as  the 
feat  of  his  captivity.  The  dauphin  and  the  duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  were  fufpedted  of  having  countenanced  the  defigns 
of  the  duke  of  Alenfon  ;  but  they  had  their  origin  in  the 
arts  of  Louis,  and  the  ambition  of  the  count  of  Charo¬ 
lois.  In  this  extraordinary  coincidence  of  events,  the 
king  of  France  became  actuated  by  compalTion  to  efpoufe 
the  caufe  of  Henry  VI.  who  was  defpoiled  of  the  crown 
of  England  by  the  triumphant  houfe  of  York  ;  the  count 
of  Charolois  offered  to  command  the  forces  intended  for 
this  expedition;  but  under  this  pretence  he  endeavoured 
to  conceal  his  abominable  defign  of  arming  againfi  his 
own  father  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  His  intention  being 
penetrated  by  Charles,  that  monarch  exclaimed,  “  For 
two  fuch  kingdoms  as  my  own,  I  would  not  have  the 
lead  participation  in  fo  unworthy  an  action.”  But  lie 
beheld  with  diftruft  the  refider.ee  of  the  dauphin  in  the 
dominions  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  and  it  is  not  impro¬ 
bable  that  he  entertained  an  inclination  to  deprive  ills 
ungrateful  fon  of  the  fucceffion,  when  a  life  of  fixty  and 
a  reign  of  thirty-nine  years  were  extinguifhed,  A.D.  1 4^  1 3 
by  a  death  as  Angular  as  it  was  lamentable. 

The  dauphin’s  vindictive  fpirit  and  unnatural  difpofi- 
tion,  had  infpired  Charles  with  continual  fufpicions  of 
poifon.  The  wretched  monarch,  jealous  of  all,  and  ig¬ 
norant  vvhofe  attachment  to  rely  on,  was  feized  with  fo 
terrible  a  panic,  that  for  five  or  fix  days  he  refnfed  every 
kind  of  fuftenance.  When  he  was  at  length  prevailed  on 
by  his  fecond  fon  the  duke  of  Berri,  to  take  a  fmall  por¬ 
tion  of  aliment,  it  was  too  late.  Nature  refufed  her  office  ; 
and  the  fatal  apprehenfion  of  dying  by  poifon  through  the 
procuration  of  his  own  fon  and  fuccelfor,  occafioned  him 
to  perifli  through  the  procraftinated  calls  of  exceffive 
hunger.  His  character  was  mild,  generous,  and  courteous; 
but  too  frequently  funk  into  indolence  and  effeminacy  ; 
yet  fometimes  rifing  into  thofe  exertions  of  magnanimity 
and  virtue  which  fhould  ever  diftinguifh  the  hero  and  the 
prince.  His  life  was  chequered  by  every  viciffitude  of 
fortune  ;  and  when  he  had  triumphed  over  the  hereditary 
enemies  of  his  throne,  he  fell  at  laft  the  vidtim  of  domeftic 
diflenfion.  His  remains,  Ihamefully  negledted  by  his  fon, 
were  interred  at  the  expence  of  the  faithful  companion  of 
all  his  fortunes,  Tannegui  de  Challel. 

On  the  death  of  Charles,  his  fon  Louis  XI.  fucceeded 
to  the  throne,  to  which  he  had  long  afpired.  He  was 
confidered  as  one  of  the  greatefl  politicians  of  his  age; 
though  his  character  was  not  on  that  account  the  more 
amiable:  on  the  contrary,  there  are  few  princes  whofe 
hifiory  appears  in  a  more  deteftable  point  of  view.  So 
dellitute  was  he  of  natural  affedtion,  that  he  openly  re¬ 
joiced  at  his  father’s  death.  The  competition  of  his 
younger  brother  the  duke  of  Berri,  vanilhed  at  his  ap- 
z  pearance; 
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pearance :  his  coronation  was  celebrated  at  Rheims,  and 
attended  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  count  of  Cha- 
rolois.  The  firft  emotions  of  the  king’s  gratitude  for  the 
protection  he  had  met  with,  was  difplayed  in  his  declaring 
the  count  his  lieutenant-general  in  Normandy,  with  a  fa- 
lary  of  twelve  thoufand  crowns  ;  but  thefe  marks  of 
efleem  were  tranfient  and  deceitful,  and  were  foon  fuc- 
<*eeded  by  an  enmity  between  thofe  rival  princes  which 
only  expired  with  life. 

With  an  avowed  contempt  for  the  meafures  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  the  mini  fiefs  of  the  late  monarch  were  ignominioufly 
difmiired;  the  count  of  Dammartin  was  committed  to  the 
Baftile;  and  the  duke  of  Aletifon,  who  had  been  impri- 
foned  for  treafo.nable  practices  againft:  Charles,  was  -im¬ 
mediately  releafed.  An  inf'urreCtion  of  the  citizens  of 
Rheims  was  punifhed  with  exemplary  feverity  ;  while  an 
advantage  was  taken  of  fome  towns  in  Picardy  which  vio¬ 
lated  the  treaty  of  Arras,  and  brought  on  a  formidable 
confederacy  againft  the  king.  The  count  of  Charolois 
openly  complained  that  the  perfidy  of  Louis  had  been  di¬ 
rected  to  feize  his  own  perfon,  and  that  of  his  father  the 
duke  of  Burgundy.  To  thefe  princes  the  duke  of  Brit¬ 
tany  clofely  united  himfelf ;  the  confederacy  was  fwelled 
by  the  accefiion  of  the  dukes  of  Bourbon  and  Nemours, 
the  counts  of  Dunois  and  St.  Pol,  and  the  count  of  Dam- 
martin,  who  had  efcaped  from  prifon.  The  fecret,  which 
was  imparted  to  near  five  hundred  perfons,  was  preferved 
inviolably;  and  the  duke  of  Berri,  the  king’s  brother, 
foon  joined  the  confpirators ;  who  adorned,  in  1465,  the 
lofty  diftinCtion  of  the  league  for'  the  public  good.  The  duke 
of  Brittany,  to  fortify  his  hopes,  had  entered  into  an  al¬ 
liance  with  Edward  IV.  of  England  ;  and  the  king  of 
France,  fecure  and  unfufpicious  of  the  ftorm  which  was 
gathering,  refolved  to  prefs  the  fubmiffion  of  the  duke 
by  the  moli  vigorous  meafures.  Under  the  piretence  of 
a  pilgrimage,  he  advanced  to  Poitou,  a  fituation  conve¬ 
nient  for  his  projefted  invafion  of  Brittany  ;  but  from  this 
defign  be  was  recalled  to  provide  for  his  own  defence  ; 
the  flight  of  the  duke  of  Berri  was  the  fignal  for  hoftili- 
ties  ;  and  wliilft  the  duke  of  Brittany  entered  France  on 
one  fide,  the  count  of  Charolois  on  the  other  palled  the 
Somme,  and  advanced  towards  Paris. 

The  genius  ef  Louis,  aCtive,  penetrating,  and  pecu¬ 
liarly  calculated  to  extricate  him  from  difficulties,  now 
eminently  appeared.  To  prevent  the  junction  of  the 
Bretons  and  Burgundians,  lie  diligently  pointed  his  march 
towards  the  capital,  which  was  already  infulted  by  the 
hoftile  arms  of  the  count  of  Charolois.  On  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  king’s  approach,  that  prince  advanced  to 
Montleheri,  about  eight  leagues  beyond  that  city.  But 
while  he  anxioufly  awaited  there  the  arrival  of  his  confe¬ 
derates,  the  prefence  of  the  royal  army  compelled  him  to 
hazard  an  aCiion,  (ingly  and  unfupported.  The  battle 
was  obftinately  difputed  for  above  five  hours;  the  count 
of  Charolois  here  firft  difplayed  that  impetuous  courage 
which  ever  after  characterized  him  through  life;  and  the 
king,  cool  and  intrepid  amidft  the  dangers  which  fur- 
rounded  him,  extorted  even  from  his  adverfaries  the  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  perfcnal  valour.  On  the  fide  of  Louis 
perifiied  about  fifteen  hundred  men  ;  the  lofs  of  the  count 
of  Charolois  was  nearly  equal  :  but  that  prince,  though 
wounded,  Hill  kept  the  field  ;  while  Louis,  anxious  to 
preferve  the  metropolis,  haftilv  entered  Paris. 

The  attention  of  Louis  was  immediately  directed  to  fe¬ 
cure  the  affeCtions  of  the  inhabitants  of  his  capital.  He 
endeavoured  to  infinuate  himfelf  into  their  confidence  by 
that  pliability  of  addrefs  of  which  he  was  fo  eminently 
mailer ;  he  adopted  manners  the  rnoit  engaging  and  po¬ 
pular;  he  com;  limented  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
■  mechanics  ,  he  promifed  a  repeal  of  every  burdenfome 
import;  and  he  extended  feveral  aCls  of  grace  to  retain 
the  people  in  their  allegiance.  -In  the  mean  time  the 
duke  of  Brittany  had  joined  the  count  of  Charolois;  and 
the  confederates,  in  1465,  fwelled  to  an  holt  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  men,  among  whom  were  five  hundred 
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Swifs,  the  firft  ever  feen  in  France,  fwept  the  open  coun¬ 
try,  and  encamped  in  the  villages  round  Paris.  But  they 
in  vain  attempted  to  gain  pofteftiori  of  that  city  by  block¬ 
ade  ;  conftant  fupplies  were  introduced  along  the  Maine, 
the  Yonne,  and  the  Seine;  and  the  hopes  of  infurreCtion 
were  baffled  by  tbe  vigilance  of  Louis.  Terms  of  accom¬ 
modation  fucceeded  a  fruitlefs  fiege  ;  a  conference  was 
agreed  upon  between  the  king  of  France  and  the  count  of 
Charolois;  and  in  a  treaty  that  prince  obtained  for  him¬ 
felf  and  his  next-heir  the  towns  upon  the  Somme,  which 
had  already  been  ranfomed  ;  and  the  diftriCts  of  Boulogne, 
Guifnes,  Peronne,  Mondidier,  and  Roye,  as  a  perpetual 
inheiitance.  Charles,  the  brother  of  the  king,  received 
the  duchy  of  Normandy,  which  Louis  more  readily  grant¬ 
ed,  as  he  was  already  apprifed  of  the  revolt  of  Rouen. 
To  the  duke  of  Bourbon  was  allotted  Donchery,  feveral 
lordftiips  in  Auvergne,  and  a  hundred  thoufand  crowns. 
The  duke  of  Brittany  had  Montfort  and  Eftampes;  the 
count  of  Dunois  occupied  his  former  military  polls ;  the 
count  of  St.  Pol  was  inverted  with  the  fword  of  conftable  ; 
and  Anthony  rie  Chabannes  count  of  Dammartin  was  re- 
ftored  to  his  eftate,  and  became  an  acknowledged  favour¬ 
ite  of  his  fovereign.  The  league  thus  broken,  each 
member  returned  to  his  refpeCtive  domain  ;  while  the 
king,  the  moment  he  had  figned,  protefted  againft  the 
treaty,  as  contrary  io  fhe'interefts  of  the  crown  ;  and  held 
himfelf  in  readinefs  to  improve  every  opportunity  fingly 
to  cruftt  thofe  opponents,  to  whofe  united  force  he  had 
reluctantly  fubmitted. 

The  count  of  Charolois  had  confented  to  an  accommo¬ 
dation  with  Louis,  that  he  might  exert  his  entire  ftrengtll 
againft  t Ire  rebellious  inhabitants  of  Liege;  Edward  IV, 
of  England  was  fcarcely  confirmed  on  his  throne,  which 
he  had  afeended  by  the  expullion  of  the  houfe  of  Lan- 
cafter;  the  king  of  France  therefore  feized  the  favourable 
opportunity  to  (hake  off  the  fetters  which  the  late  trea¬ 
ties  had  impofed.  He  gained  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  the 
moft  able  of  the  confederates,  by  a  fpecious  acknowledg¬ 
ment  that  his  deferts  had  not  been  fufficiently  confidered, 
and  by  bellowing  on  him  the  hand  of  Jane,  his  natural 
daughter,  with  the  dowry  of  Ufton  in  Auvergne,  and 
Moras,  Beaurepaire,  and  Cornillon,  in  Dauphine  ;  while 
the  difeontents  between  the  dukes  of  Brittany  and  Nor¬ 
mandy  enabled  him  to  fecure  the  neutrality  of  the  former, 
and  to  recover  what  he  had  unwillingly  ceded  to  the 
latter.  Charles  duke  of  Normandy,  timid  in  his  difpofi- 
tion  and  feeble  in  his- mind,  had  abandoned  himfelf  to 
counfellors  equally  weak  and  fordid.  Thefe  embroiled 
him  with  bis  royal  brother;  and  Louis,  vigorous  and  ra¬ 
p’d  in  his  movements,  entered  the  province  he  had  fo 
lately  yielded,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Vernon,  Gifors, 
Gournay,  and  Louviers..  Rouen  opened  her  gates  and 
implored  his  mercy  ;  and  his  brother  Charles,  deftitute 
or  refources  and  allies,  deprived  of  both  his  titles  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  and  Berri,  was  forced  to  feek  fhelter  in  the  court 
of  the  duke  of  Brittany,  and  even  to  fell  his  plate  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  fubfifterice. 

To  attach  to  his  interefts  the  houfe  of  Anjou,  the  king 
of  France  prefenfed  to  the  duke  of  Calabria  the  fum  of 
twenty-four  thoufand  livres  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  he 
feverely  piiniftied  the  count  of  Maine,  whom  lie  difeo- 
vc-red  to  have  held  a  fecret  correfpondence  with  the  con¬ 
federates.  The  efteCts  of  hope  and  fear,  which  fo  en. 
tirely  influence  the  human  mind,  were  fuccefsfully  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  policy  of  Louis  ;  who  liberally  rewarded 
his  adherents,  and  chaftifed  with  exemplary  rigour  his 
adverfaries.  Yet  when  prudence  dictated,  he  could  dif- 
guife  his  refentments,  nor  fuffered  -paflion  to  interfere 
with  his  intereft.  Louis  of  Luxembourg,  count  of  St. 
Pol,  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  at  the  battle  of  Montle¬ 
heri  as  an  aCtive  general  and  zealous  partizan  of  the 
league  ;  he  had  afterwards  extorted  from  the  king  the 
fword  of  conftable  ;  but  Louis,  fenfible  of  bis  abilities  and 
fplendid  connections,  determined  if  poftible  to  detach 
him  from  the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  and  to  fecure  his 
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fidelity  by  a  marriage  with  Mary  of  Savoy,  the  filter  of 
his  queen. 

The  death  of  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  1467,  de¬ 
volved  his  fpacious  dominions  on  his  fon  Charles  count 
of  Charolois.  That  prince  had  reluCtantly  fuffered  the 
brother  of  the  king  to  be  difpoffeffed  of  the  duchy  of 
Normandy  ;  and  had  beheld,  with  a  lively  jealoufy  of 
the  growing  power  of  Louis,  the  ineffectual  efforts  of  the 
duke  of  Brittany  to  reftore  him.  With  Francis  he  therefore 
entered  into  a  fecret  treaty  ;  but  the  king,  dreading  the 
confederacy,  concluded  an  inftant  peace,  by  contenting  to 
allow  his  brother  Charles  duke  of  Normandy,  but  who 
was  now  (imply  (tiled  Monfieur,  an  income  fufficient  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  his  birth  ;  and  defirous  of  availing 
himfelf  of  his  fuperior  addrefs  in  negociation,  he  deter¬ 
mined  on  a  perfonal  interview  with  the  duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy.  Peronne,  a  town  of  Picardy,  was  appointed  as  the 
place  of  conference;  and  Louis,  attended  by  a  (lender 
train,  entered  the  hoftile  walls.  Intent  on  deceiving  his 
rival,  and  improvident  of  his  own  fecurity,  he  thus  com¬ 
mitted  himfelf  to  the  faith  of  a  prince  whom  he  had  in¬ 
variably  endeavoured  tb  delude  ;  even  common  prudence 
i'eems  for  a  moment  to  have  deferted  a  mind  which  teemed 
with  every  wily  ffratagem.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  re¬ 
ceived  the  king  with  every  mark  of  diftindtion  ;  but  the 
concourfe  of  Burgundian  knights,  and  other  avowed  ene¬ 
mies  of  Louis,  who  daily  arrived,  awaked  too  late  the 
apprehenflons  of  the  monarch  ;  his  fears  plunged  him 
into  an  error  hill  more  dangerous  than  that  which  his 
prefumption  had  fuggefted  ;  for  his  immediate  fecurity, 
he  requefted  he  might  have  apartments  afligned  him  in 
the  caftle  ;  and  thus  voluntarily  delivered  himfelf  a  pri- 
foner  at  the  difcretion  of  his  old  competitor  Charolois, 
now  duke  of  Burgundy. 

Previous  to  the  interview,  the  king,  whofe  grand  cbjcdt 
w'as  to  keep  the  duke  conftantly  employed  in  domqftic 
wars,  had  lent  agents  privately  to  Liege,  to  induce  the 
inhabitants  to  a  revolt  by  his  promife  of  protection.  In¬ 
flamed  by  his  arts,  a  confiderable  number  of  the  Liegeois 
aflembled  privately  at  Tongres,  where  the  bifliop  of  Liege 
and  the  lord  d’Himbercourt,  a  Burgundian  officer  of  high 
eltimation,  were  quartered  with  two  thoufand  men  ;  the 
confpirators  fuddenly  furprifed  the  town,  captured  the 
bi(hop  and  the  governor,  and  maffiacred  their  train;  and, 
after  fatiating  ihemfelves  with  (laughter,  retired  with 
their  prifoners  to  Liege.  The  intelligence  was  quickly 
conveyed  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  and  the  pafiions  of 
Charles,  always  impetuous,  were  on  this  occalion  height¬ 
ened  to  fury.  In  a  tranfport  of  rage  he  reproached  Louis 
with  his  breach  of  faith,  commanded  the  gates  of  the 
caftle  to  be  (hut  and  ftriCtly  guarded,  and  denounced 
vengeance  againft  the  perfidious  monarch  who  had  de¬ 
ceived  him.  Louis,  now  in  the  hands  of  his  mortal  ene¬ 
my,  furrounded  with  people  who  detefted  him,  and  flint 
lip  in  the  very  fort  where  the  count  of  Verntandois  had 
confined  his  anceftor  Charles  the  Simple,  underwent  by 
anticipation  all  the  horrors  of  an  ignominious  death. 
Yet  in  this  perilous  crifis  his  art  never  forfook  him  ;  lie 
diftributed  large  funis  of  money  among  thofe  officers 
whofe  opinions  were  rood  likely  to  influence  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  ;  and  endeavoured  by  Iplendid  prefents  and 
promifes  to  allay  the  refentment  of  his  enemies.  Three 
days  he  paffed  in  this  date  of  painful  fufpence,  while 
Charles,  without  deigning  to  vilit  him,  maintained  an  in¬ 
dignant  lilcnce.  At  length  his  rage  abated  ;  and  on  the 
fourth  morning  he  propofed  to  the  king  the  conditions 
which  he  had  fixed  as  the  price  of  his  freedom. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  ftipulated  for  Charles,  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  the  king,  the  counties  of  Champagne  and  Brie, 
in  lieu  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy  of  which  lie  had  been 
defpoiled;  and  he  i n li (ted  on  the  prefence  of  Lotiis, 
while  he  avenged  the  late  maffiacre  at  Tongres,  and  chaf- 
ti fed  the  revolt  of  the  inhabitants  of  Liege.  The  two 
princes,  in  1468,  formed  the  fiege  of  that  city  ;  the  walls 
had  been  partly  deftroyed  in  the  afiault  of  the  preceding 
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year;  but  the  breaches  were  heroically  defended  by  the 
citizens.  Hopelefs  of  pardon,  they  made  a  mod:  daring 
fally,  and  penetrated  to  the  very  quarters  of  the  king 
of  France  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  For  a  moment 
the  deftruCtion  of  both  Louis  and  Charles  appeared 
inevitable  ;  and  it  was  not  without  the  mod  ftrenuous 
efforts  of  perfonal  valour,  that  they  at  length  repelled 
their  enemies.  Liege  was  carried  by  ftorm  ;  the  city  was 
devoted  to  the  flames ;  and  the  citizens  atoned  by  their 
blood  for  the  cruelties  which  they  had  pradtifed  at  Ton¬ 
gres.  Thus  was  Louis  XI.  compelled  to  contribute  his 
afliftance  to  the  reduction  of  the  unhappy  people  whom 
he  had  excited  to  revolt,  and  to  witnefs  the  puniftiment  of 
a  crime  which  he  himfelf  had  fuggefted  ! 

Louis  was  now  permitted  to  return  to  Paris,  where  he 
had  no  fooner  arrived,  than  he  had  recourfe  to  his  former 
arts  to  extricate  himfelf  from  every  engagement  lie  had 
made.  The  fudden  and  myfterious  death  of  Charles,  the 
king’s  brother,  was  an  event  fo  defirable  to  Louis,  as  to 
occafion  an  univerfal  fufpicion  of  his  having  haftened  it 
by  poifon.  A  variety  of  ftrong  circumftances  corrobo- 
rated  the  public  opinion.  The  abbot  of  St.  John  d’An- 
geli,  who  was  feized  as  the  inftrument  of  this  atrocious 
deed,  was  found,  in  the  morning  appointed  for  his  trial, 
ftrangled,  and  lying  dead  in  his  cell  ;  and  it  was  com¬ 
monly  believed  that  the  king  had  not  hefitated  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  firft  crime,  by  the  perpetration  of  a  fecond. 
With  a  conduCt  equally  dark  and  defigning,  he  procured 
documents  tending  to  trace  the  authors  of  his  brother’s 
fate  to  be  brought  before  him  ;  he  even  appointed  com- 
miftioners  to  enter  upon  their  examination  ;  but  this  tri¬ 
bunal  was  not  allowed  to  come  to  any  decifion,  although 
the  members  of  it  were  rewarded  by  Louis,  who  eagerly 
feized  Guienne,  his  brother’s  domain;  and,  in  1471, 
united  it  to  the  crown  of  France. 

The  indignation  and  refentment  of  the  duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  were  aroufed  by  this  wicked  and  deplorable  facri- 
fice  of  his  friend  and  ally.  Fie  entered  into  an  immediate 
treaty  with  Edward  IV.  of  England  ;  and  they  agreed  to 
unite  their  arms  in  making  a  powerful  invafion  on  France. 
A  league  was  formed,  in  which  Edward  ftipulated  to 
pafs  the  feas  with  an  army  exceeding  ten  thoufand  men, 
and  to  invade  the  French  territories  ;  Charles  promifed 
to  join  him  with  all  his  forces.  The  king  of  England 
was  to  challenge  the  crown  of  France,  and  to  obtain  at 
lead  the  provinces  of  Normandy  and  Guienne  ;  the  duke 
was  to  acquire  Champagne,  and  Come  adjacent  diftriCts, 
and  to  free  his  dominions  from  homage;  neither  party 
was  to  make  peace  without  the  confent  of  the  other.  The 
intereft  of  the  duke  of  Brittany  they  naturally  concluded 
would  induce  him  to  join  (heir  ftandard  ;  and  the  count 
de  St.  Pol  had  fecrctly  engaged  to  receive  the  Englifti 
into  St.  Quintin,  and  into  the  other  towns  which  he  oc¬ 
cupied  on  the  Somme.  The  (ituation  of  Louis  was  at 
lead  delicate,  if  not  dangerous;  and  he  was  preferved 
from  the  ftorm  equally  by  his  own  dexterity,  and  the  in- 
diferetion  of  his  adverfaries.  The  king  of  England,  in 
1474,  paffed  over  to  Calais  with  an  army  of  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  men  at  arms,  and  fifteen  thoufand  archers  ;  but  the 
impatient  temper  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  could  ill 
brook  the  delay  which  attended  the  levying  fo  formidable 
a  force.  Enamoured  of  new  defigns,  he  had  engaged  in 
a  quarrel  with  the  whole  Germanic  body,  by  laying  fiege 
to  the  town  of  Nuiz  on  the  Rhine  ;  and  while  he  perti- 
nacioufiy  adhered  to  this  enterprife,  he  in  vain  endea¬ 
voured  to  excufe  his  breach  of  treaty,  and  to  extort  the 
approbation  of  his  ally  to  a  meafure  fo  fatal  to  their  mu¬ 
tual  interefls.  Yet  Edward  advanced  into  Picardy,  in  ex¬ 
pectation  that  the  conftabie  would  at  lead  have  performed 
his  promife,  and  delivered  into  his  hands  the  town  of 
St.  Quin  tin;  but  St.  Pol,  by  a  doutle  treachery,  de¬ 
ceived  his  allies,  and  enabled  Louis  to  diffiolve  a  league, 
which  if  it  had  been  (iriCtly  maintained,  might  have  re¬ 
newed  the  difaftrous  events  of  Crecy  and  Agincourt. 

Louis,  fenfible  of  his  inability  to  oppofe  this  confede¬ 
racy 
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racy  by  arms,  had  recourfe  to  artifice  and  negociation,  his 
ufual  weapons.  Swayed  more  by  political  views  than 
the  point  of  honour,  he  deemed  no  fubtnifiion  too  mean 
which  might  free  him  from  his  enemies.  Edward,  vo¬ 
luptuous  and  indolent,  lent  a  ready  ear  to  his  propofals. 
The  king  of  France  ftipulated  to  pay  to  the  king  ot  Eng¬ 
land  feventy-five  thoufand  crowns,  on  his  confenting  im¬ 
mediately  to  repafs  the  feas  ;  fifty  thoufand  crowns  a-year 
were  fettled  on  Edward  for  his  life;  and  the  lad  article 
betrothed  the  dauphin,  when  of  age,  to  the  elded  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  king  of  England.  In  vain  did  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  loudly  clamour  againd  this  degrading  treaty; 
Edward  unmoved  by  his  reproaches,  and  Louis  indif¬ 
ferent  to  his  menaces,  ratified  the  peace  at  a  perfona!  in¬ 
terview  at  Pecquigny,  near  Amiens,  in  1475.  Yet  the 
two  monarchs  in  their  preparations  feem  to  have  been 
actuated  by  a  mutual  didrud.  In  the  middle  of  the 
bridge  of  Pecquigny,  a  grated  barrier  was  eredled,  the 
intervals  of  which  would  only  allow  an  arm  to  pafs  ;  on 
oppofite  (ides  the  two  princes  appeared  ;  and  after  con¬ 
ferring  privately  together,  asd  confirming  the  articles  of 
peace,  they  parted  with  liberal  but  hollow  profedions  of 
reciprocal  friendlhip  and  edeem. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  turned  from  this  wretched  com- 
promife  of  the  two  greated  potentates  in  Europe,  to  meet 
his  fate  in  a  war  with  the  duke  of  Lorrain.  He  was  oc¬ 
cupied  in  the  fiege  of  Nancy,  which  he  preffed,  regard- 
lefs  of  the  inclemency  of  winter,  when  he  was  alarmed 
by  the  approach  of  a  numerous  army  of  Germans,  com¬ 
manded  by  the  duke  of  Lorrain  in  perfon.  Charles  quit¬ 
ted  his  entrenchments  to  meet  his  enemies ;  his  army, 
fcarcely  amounting  to  four  thoufand  men,  and  haraffed 
by  incelfant  fervice,  was  foon  broken  by  the  fuperior 
numbers  of  the  Germans.  Charles  himfelf  fought  with 
heroic  courage,  and  expofed  his  perfon  wherever  the  dan¬ 
ger  was  mod  confpicuous  ;  but  when  the  rout  became 
general,  he  was  borne  away  in  the  flight.  Campobad’o, 
a  minion,  who  had  deferted  previous  to  the  attion  with 
about  eighty  men  at  arms,  left  twelve  or  dfteen  men 
about  the  duke’s  perfon,  with  a  Uriel:  command  to  affaffi- 
nate  him  amidd  the  tumult.  They  executed  their  de- 
tedable  commilfion  too  faithfully  ;  and  two  days  after¬ 
wards  the  body  of  Charles  was  found  dead,  naked,  and 
frozen  ;  and  pierced  with  three  wounds. 

Thus,  in  1477,  fell  the  lad  male  heir  of  the  houfe  of 
Burgundy.  Louis,  at  the  moment  of  his  death,  was  at 
his  favourite  refidence  of  Pleffis  les  Tours  ;  he  received 
tlie  intelligence  with  immoderate  joy  :  and  the  liberal  re- 
eompence  he  bedowed  on  the  meffenger,  proclaimed  his 
unbounded  tranfports  at  the  deftruhtion  of  his  rival.  The 
death  of  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy  opened  a  wide  and 
flattering  profpeft  to  his  ambition  :  that  prince  left  an 
only  daughter,  Mary,  who  had  not  yet  attained  her  twen¬ 
tieth  year;  and  during  the  life  of  her  father  die  had  been 
fucceffively  prornifed  to  feveral  different  princes,  accord¬ 
ing  as  their  alliances  were  favourable  to  the  ambitious 
projects  he  entertained .  Several  of  the  provinces  which 
Mary  inherited  had  been  difmembered  from  the  kingdom 
of  France  ;  and  rhe  dominions  of  Louis,  which  ffretched 
along  the  frontier  of  her  territories,  pointed  them  out  to 
his  hopes  as  a  favourable  and  eafy  conqueft. 

While  lie  amufed  Mary  with  infiding  on  a  match  be¬ 
tween  her  and  his  foil  the  dauphin,  he  propofed  to  render 
himfelf,  by  force  of  arms,  niader  of  her  dominions.  He 
addred'ed  circular  letters  to  the  principal  cities  of  the 
duchy,  reprefenting  that  Burgundy  had  only  been  given 
by  king  John  to  the  male  heirs  of  his  fon  Philip,  and  that 
it  now  confequently  reverted  to  the  crown.  Though  he 
was  fendble  that  this  plea  could  impofe  on  no  one,  yet 
he  was  fatisfied  that  it  might  afford  an  excufe  to  tiiofe 
whom  the  more  perlualive  arguments  of  intereff  ffiouid 
allure  to  his  ftandard.  The  governors  of  the  towns  were 
corrupted  to  defert  tiieir  fovereign  ;  the  inhabitants  were 
feduced  to  rife  againff  tiiofe  governors  who  prefeived 
iheir  allegiance  ;  and  upon  the  approach  of  Louis,  Ham, 
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Peronne,  St.  Quintin,  Roie,  Mondidier,  Vervins,  and 
Landrecy,  opened  their  gates.  The  dates  affembled  at 
Dijon  were  fummoned  to  yield  obedience  to  the  king  ; 
tliefe  complied  upon  the  exprefs  condition,  that  a  general 
amnefty  ffiouid  be  granted  to  all  tiiofe  who  had  lerved 
the  late  duke,  or  who  were  (fill  attached  to  the  princeis 
his  daughter,  now  their  fovereign  ;  and  that  the  king 
ffiouid  evacuate  the  duchy  in  cafe  Charles,  their  riglitfuL 
prince,  again  appeared  ;  a  ffipulation  founded  on  a  report 
that  Charles  had  efcaped  the  dilaffrous  field  of  Nancy, 
and  had  retired  to  Jerufalem  to  pafs  the  remainder  ot  his 
days  in  folitude  and  penitence. 

The  province  of  Artois  was  fubdued  by  the  fame 
means  as  that  of  Burgundy;  but  Flanders  refitted  the 
arms  and  arts  of  the  king  of  France.  Oliver  !e  Dain, 
who  though  at  firft  only  barber  to  Louis,  foon  acquired 
the  confidence  of  that  monarch,  held  intelligence  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Ghent  ;  but  difappointed  in  his  hopes 
of  exciting  tliefe  to  revolt  againff  Mary,  he  retired  pre¬ 
cipitately  to  Tournay,  whofe  citizens  readily  liffened  t«* 
his  fplendid  promifes,  and  opened  their  gates  to  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  French.  Meanwhile  Dammartin,  grand 
maffer  to  Louis,  furprized  and  levelled  Avefne  to  the 
ground,  burnt  Caffe!,  and  ravaged  the  open  country  with 
that  fpirit  of  devaluation  which  could  only  be  fuggeffed 
by  his  favage  and  unfeeling  fovereign.  Nor  were  the 
talents  and  induffry  of  Louis  lefs  difplayed  in  the  cabinet 
than  in  the  field.  His  praftices  unfold  a  feries  of  the 
meanefi:  falffiood,  and  the  deepeft  treachery.  He  nego- 
ciated  with  Mary  ;  and  in  order  to  render  her  odious  to 
her  fubjedts,  he  betrayed  to  them  her  moft  important  fe- 
crets  ;  he  carried  on  a  private  correfpondence  with  the 
two  minifters  whom  ffie  chiefly  trailed,  and-  then  commu¬ 
nicated  the  letters  which  he  had  received  from  them  to 
the  ftates  of  Flanders  ;  who,  enraged  at  their  perfidy, 
brought  them  immediately  to  trial,  tortured  them  with 
extreme  cruelty,  and  unmoved  by  the  tears  and  entreaties 
of  their  fovereign,  who  knew  and  approved  of  all  that  the 
minifters  had  done,  they  beheaded  them  in  her  prefence. 

But  the  perfidy  which  Louis  pradtifed  againff  the  rni- 
nifters,  and  the  fury  with  which  he  ravaged  the  fertile 
fields  of  the  Flemings,  inffead  of  fubduing,  ferved  only 
to  confirm,  the  averlion  of  that  people  to  his  government : 
and  Mary,  with  the  approbation  of  the  lta tes  of  Flan¬ 
ders,  bellowed  her  hand  and  noble  inheritance  on  Maxi¬ 
milian  archduke  of  Auftria,  and  fqn  of  the  emperor  Fre¬ 
deric  III.  The  king  of  France,  alarmed  at  having  thus 
unexpedtedly  aggrandized  a  rival  power,  endeavoured  ta 
counterbalance  the  error  by  an  alliance  with  Edward  IV. 
of  England.  He  had  previoully  infedted  that  monarch 
with  a  jealoufy  of  his  brother  Clarence;  this  had  in¬ 
duced  the  king  of  England  to  negledi  t he  advances  which 
were  made  of  marrying  Clarence  to  Mary  of  Burgundy, 
and  inclined  him  to  behold  with  indifference  the  conquelt 
of  Louis  over  that  country.  During  this  treaty  with  Ed¬ 
ward,  he  exercifed  his  vengeance  againff  James  a’ Arnrag- 
nac  duke  of  Nemours,  one  of  the  firft  who  had  appeared 
in  the  “  League  for  the  public  good.."  That  unfortunate  no¬ 
bleman,  to  avoid  the  refentment  of  the  king,  had  retired  to 
the  fortrefs  of  Carlat,  among  the  mountains  of  Auvergne. 
He  was  there  befieged  by  feignetir  de  Beaujeu,  who  had 
married  Anne  the  daughter  of  Louis.  But  the  fituation 
of  the  caftle  rendered  it  almoft  inaccellible  by  force  ;  and 
the  duke  of  Nemours  received  the  rnoft  folernn  affurances 
of  fafety,  if  he  would  furrender.  Confiding  in  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  his  enemy,  in  1478,  he  complied;  but  the  king, 
who  fported  with  all  the  ties  of  integrity  and  virtue, 
caufed  him,  in  violation  of  his  folernn  compact,  to  be 
carried  to  the  Baftile.  Me  was  confined  within  an  iron 
cage,  the  familiar  inftrument  of  his  fovereign’s  cruelty  ; 
even  the  judges,  who  reluctantly  condemned  him  to  be 
beheaded,  were  reprimanded  becaufe  they  had  releafed 
him  from  the  narrow  circle  of  his  confinement  during  his 
examination.  The  inhumanity  of  the  king  extended  be¬ 
yond  the  fentence,  to  infult  the  offspring  and  embitter 
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the  lad  moments  of  the  unhappy  criminal.  By  an  un¬ 
precedented  refinement  in  cruelty,  he  commanded  the 
two  fons  of  the  duke,  as  yet  in  early  childhood,  and  con- 
fequently  incapable  of  any  participation  in  his  treafon, 
to  be  placed  directly  under  the  fcaff’old  ;  where  they  were 
covered  with  the  blood  of  their  wretched  father,  which 
defcended  on  their  heads  !  The  concurring  teftimonies 
of  contemporary  hiftorians  fcarcely  allow  us  to  credit 
thefe  barbarities,  which  (tamp  with  indelible  infamy  the 
reign  of  Louis :  four  thoufand  perfons,  without  the  form 
of  trial,  are  fuppofcd  to  have  perifhed  the  unhappy  vic¬ 
tims  of  his  bloody  fu foicions  and  implacable  refentments  ! 

To  fecure  more  firmly  the  friendlhip  of  England, 
Louis,  in  1479,  contrasted  the  dauphin  to  Elizabeth  tire 
eldeft  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  while  Maximilian,  ardent 
and  fickle  in  his  enterprifes,  refumed  his  claim  to  Bur¬ 
gundy.  A  variety  of  defultory  actions,  and  the  mutual 
definition  of  cities,  can  afford  but  little  entertainment 
to  the  reader;  the  hoftile  armies  at  length  engaged  at 
Guinegate  ;  the  Flemings  were  broken  by  the  impetuous 
charge  of  the  French  ;  but  the  victory  vvas  raviflied  from 
the  latter  by  their  own  imprudence  :  while  they  ungard- 
edly  urged  the  purfuit,  the  infantry  of  the  Flemings  ral¬ 
lied,  and  returned  to  the  charge  ;  yet  the  field  feenis  only 
to  have  been  diftinguifned  by  the  indifcriminate  (laughter 
of  both  parties;  and  the  king  of  France  foon  obtained  a 
more  decifive  advantage  at  fea,  by  the  capture  of  four- 
fcore  vefiels  belonging  to  the  Flemings;  a  lofs  fenfibly 
felt  by  a  commercial  people.  But  the  health  of  Louis 
was  at  length  opprefied  by  his  continual  and  unwearied 
Career ;  and  at  a  village  near  Chinon,  in  Touraine,  he  was 
feized,  in  1480,  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  Two  days  he  lay 
fpeechlefs  ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  his  voice  and  intel¬ 
lects  returned,  but  not  the  health  he  had  formerly  en¬ 
joyed.  Yet  his  indifpofition  prevented  him  not  from 
adjufting  the  affairs  of  Savoy,  and  declaring  himfelf  the 
protector  cf  his  infant  nephew  Charles.  With  the  fame 
zeal  he  applied  himfelf  to  eftablifh  the  tranquil  fuccef- 
fion  of  his  own  foil,  by  crufiiing  the  nobles  who  were  mod; 
capable  of  re(i fiance  ;  he  feized  without  a  fhadow  of  pre¬ 
tence  tiie  lands  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  the  only  prince 
who  poffeffed  qualities  which  could  give  him  any  difturb- 
ance ;  yet  the  dauphin,  for  w hofe  future  grandeur  he  fo 
affiduoufly  waded  through  leas  of  blood,  he  kept  a  fort 
of  prifoner  in  the  cable  of  Amboife,  where  none  were 
permitted  to  approach  him  except  fervants  and  perfons 
of  the  meanefi  condition  ;  even  his  own  confort,  the  queen 
of  France,  whofe  patient  and  endearing  attachment  merited 
a  better  treatment,  he  banifiied  into  Savoy;  and  by  his 
Lift  will  lie  exprefsly  precluded  her  from  any  (hare  in  the 
government,  and  endeavoured  to  infpire  his  Con  with  fen- 
timents  of  diftruft  and  averfion  towards  his  own  mother. 

The  death  of  Charles,  titular  king  of  Naples,  and  the 
laft  prince  of  the  fecond  houfe  of  Anjou,  added,  in  1481, 
the  county  of  Provence  to  the  crown  ;  but,  while  Louis 
was  employed  in  fecuring  this  new  acquilition,  a  fecond 
itroke  of  apoplexy  warned  him  of  his  approaching  end. 
Yet  he  again  revived  ;  and,  allured  by  the  death  of  Mary 
of  Burgundy,  who  died  by  a  fall  from  her  horfe  in  hunt¬ 
ing,  he  refumed  hi  ambitious  intrigues.  The  fate  of 
that  princefs  opened  the  way  to  a  pacification  between 
the  king  of  France  and  Maximilian;  and  the  infant 
daughter  of  the  latter  was  affianced  to  the  (on  of  the 
former.  But  the  king  of  England,  whofe  principal  views 
were  directed  to  obtain  fplendid  eliabliffiments  for  bis 
daughters,  and  who  had  contracted  Elizabeth  to  the  dau¬ 
phin,  prepared  to  revenge  by  arms  this  breach  of  faith 
in  Louis.  That  monarch,  with  liia  ufual  art,  endeavoured 
to  avert  the  (form  iiy  inciting  James  king  of  Scotland  to 
make  war  upon  England.  But  James  fell  the  victim  to 
a  confpiracy  of  his  nobles  ;  and  Edward,  in  1482,  burft- 
ing  from  the  lilken  bands  of  plealtire,  purified  with  dili¬ 
gence  his  preparations  tor  tin  invaiion  of  France  ;  when 
Lis  defigns  were  broken  by  the  hidden  ftroke  of  death. 

But  while  the  fortune  of  the  king  of  France,  who  on 
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every  fide  beheld  his  enemies  humbled  and  his  power  in- 
created,  was  the  envy  of  the  neighbouring  princes;  the 
objeCt  of  that  envy  was  himfelf  anxioufly  employed  in  the 
hopelefs endeavour  to  prolong  a  miferableexi (fence.  Every 
refource  of  medicine  was  in  vain  exhaufted  ;  every  bene¬ 
fit  that  could  be  derived  from  change  of  climate  vvas  in 
vain  experienced  ;  and  Louis,  after  ineffectually  feeking 
reft  through  his  fpacious  dominions,  at  laft  fixed  his  final 
refidence  at  Pleliis  les  Tours.  The  walls  of  that  caffle 
were  covered  with  iron  fpikes  ;  a  guard  of  crofs  bow-men 
watched  the  gates  and  ramparts  night  and  day  ;  and  t Ire 
guilty  tyrant  heard  his  enemies  in  every  palling  wind. 
Earth  was  in  vain  ranfacked  -to  revive  his  jaded  apoe- 
tites ;  Heaven  was  in  vain  invoked  with  prayers  and  pro- 
ceilions,  to  avert  his  impending  doom  ;  all  hope  vvas  fled  ; 
and  his  favourite,  Oliver  le  Dain,  pronounced  to  him  the 
fentence  of  certain  and  approaching  diffolntion  ;  the  king 
heard  him  without  betraying  any  emotions  of  terror  ;  he 
fent  for  his  foil  Charles  from  Amboife,  and  employed  his 
laft  moments  in  advifing  him  to  cherifh  the  princes  of 
his  blood;  to  govern  by  the  counfels  of  his  nobles;  to 
maintain  the  eftablilhed  laws  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  to 
diminifli  the  extraordinary  imports  with  which  he  had 
burdened  his  fubjeCfs.  This  laft  effort  exhaufted  the 
ftrength  of  the  fainting  monarch  ;  and  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-three  years,  which  by  the  acquilition  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  Artois,  and  Provence,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
fubfequent  grandeur  of  France,  Louis  XI.  in  the  fixty-firrt 
year  of  his  age,  A.D.  1463,  expired.  Dreaded  by  his 
fubjeCfs,  whom  he  had  continually  opprefied,  and  de- 
tefled  by  his  neighbours,  whom  he  had  affiduoufly  de¬ 
ceived,  he  yet  obtained  from  the  obfequious  temper  of 
the  reprefentative  of  St.  Peter,  the  title  of  the  Chrijlian 
king;  a  title  that  was  ever  after  invariably  adopted  by 
his  fucceffors. 

When  Louis  XI.  expired,  his  fon  and  fucceffor 
Charles  VIII.  had  almoft  completed  his  fourteenth  year, 
and  would  have  afeended  the  throne  with  many  political 
advantages,  had  not  the  deficiency  of  his  education,  the 
delicacy  of  his  conftitution,  and  the  diftance  at  which  he 
had  been  kept  from  public  affairs,  rendered  fome  able 
pilot  neceffary  to  (leer  the  helm  of  (late  through  the 
many  dangerous  (lioals  which  furrounded  it.  Three  com¬ 
petitors  were  candidates  for  this  important  truft.  John 
duke  of  Bourbon,  a  prince  of  the  bloc  d,  who,  with  the 
reputation  of  unblemilhed  integrity,  had  attained  the  ad¬ 
vanced  age  of  fixty  years,  and  whofe  prudence  andexpe- 
rience  ftrongly  recommended  him  to  popular  efteem  ; 
Louis  duke  of  Orleans,  prefumptive  heir  to  the  crown, 
but  whofe  natural  claim  was  weakened  by  his  inexpe¬ 
rienced  youth,  as  he  had  fcarcely  completed  his  twen¬ 
tieth  year  ;  and  Anne  de  Beaujeu,  eldeft  daughter  of  the 
late  monarch,  to  whom  in  his  laft  moments  he  committed 
thccharge  of  the  government,  with  the  title  of  governefs. 

The  nomination  of  that  princefs  was  confirmed  by  the 
affembly  of  the  ftates-general  at  Tours ;  and  although 
only  entered  into  her  twenty-fecond  year,  Anne  appears 
to  have  poffeffed  all  the  qualities  requifite  for  the  im¬ 
portant  truft  with  vvhicli  fhe  was  inverted.  Equal  to  her 
father  in  genius,  but  more  uniform  in  her  comiut,  and 
more  amiable  in  difpofuion  ;  her  judgment  was  found, 
without  any  mixture  of  that  perfidious  duplicity  which 
debafed  the  underftanding  of  Louis.  Miffiefs  of  an  elo¬ 
quence  and  addrefs  the  mofr  refined,  fhe  knew  how  to 
poftefs  and  to  retain  the  authority  delegated  to  her.  [ier 
late  father,  actuated  by  that  jealous  and  capricious  policy 
which  characterized  his  conduit,  married  her  to  Peter  of 
Bourbon,  fire  de  Beaujeu,  and  younger  brother  of  the 
duke  of  Bourbon.  That  nobleman  was  of  a  remote  and 
collateral  branch  of  the  blood  royal  ;  01  a  (lender  fortune 
and  a  moderate  capacity  ;  but  his  deficiencies  were  his 
principal  recommendations  to  the  fuipicious  Louis ;  and 
his  eafy  and  unafpiring  temper  had  gained  upon  the  dying 
monarch  to  conftitute  his  fon-in-law  lieutenant-general  of 
the  kingdom. 
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The  firft  endeavours  of  Anne  were  exerted  to  conci¬ 
liate  the  friendfhip,  and  difarm  the  refentment,  of  her 
competitors.  The  duke  of  Bourbon  was  gratified  by 
the  /word  of  conftable  ;  but  the  duke  of  Orleans,  whole 
pretentions  were  more  formidable,  was  at  fit  ft  deeply  im- 
prefied  by  his  difappointment  ;  but  he  afterwards  became 
inftmmental  in  negociating  a  fuccefsful  treaty  of  marriage 
between  the  youthful  king  of  France,  and  Anne  duchef's 
of  Brittany,  which  was  folemnized  at  Langeais  in  Tou- 
raine,  A.D.  1491,'  by  which  Brittany  became  annexed  to 
the  crown  of  France.  As  the  mental  endowments  of 
Charles  began  to  expand  with  the  increafe  of  his  years, 
and  meliorated  and  improved  by  the  brilliant  endowments 
of  his  amiable  conlort,  his  fubjefts  difeerned  a  difpofition 
fir  different  from  that  of  his  father.  Inftead  of  the  dark 
and  crafty  Louis,  they  beheld  a  king  whofe  fancy  was 
lively,  though  his  judgment  was  weak;  who  poffetfed  a 
temper  the  moft  ferene  and  gentle;  and  a  heart  which 
even  power  could  not  corrupt  to  the  commiffion  of  a 
crime.  Fond  of  pleafure,  though  ealily  inflamed  with 
the  love  of  glory,  he  facrificed  alternately  to  both  ;  and 
the  pretenfions  which,  as  heir  to  the  lioufe  of  Anjou,  he 
inherited  on  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  formed  a  plaufible 
and  flattering  objeft  to  a  youthful  and  heroic  mind. 

Ludovico  Sforza,  furnamed  the  Moor,  governed  Milan 
in  the  name  of  his  nephew  Galeazzo,  the  duke  ;  an  au¬ 
thority  which  depended  on  the  favour  of  another,  but  ill 
fuited  with  the  ambitious  mind  of  Sforza  ;  he  formed 
the  defign  of  depofing  his  unfufpecting  kin  (man,  and  rent¬ 
ing  himfelf  on  the  ducal  throne.  So  daring  a  project  lie 
was  confcious  mult  excite  againft  him  a  combination  of 
the  Italian  powers,  who  would  arm  .in  thefupport  of  the 
injured  prince.  To  fecure  himfelf  a  protestor,  and  di¬ 
vert  the  attention  of  Italy  from  the  chaftifement  of  his 
perfidy,  he  negociated,  in  1493,  with  the  king  of  France, 
and  invited  him  to  the  conqueft  of  Naples;  a  kingdom, 
the  claim  to  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  Louis  XI. 
by  Charles  of  Anjou,  count  of  Maine  and  Provence. 
Ferdinand  I.  who  then  filled  the  throne  of  Naples,  was  a 
natural  foil  of  Alfonfo  V.  king  of  Arragon  and  Naples, 
furnamed  the  Wife  and  Magnanimous.  He  had  already 
palfed  his  feventieth  year,  and  on  the  firft  report  of  the 
hoftile  defigns  of  Charles,  the  aged  monarch,  in  an  em- 
haffy  the  moft  ftibmiffive,  offered  to  pay  homage,  and  an 
annual  tribute  of  fifty  thoufand  crowns.  Tliefe  condi¬ 
tions,  fo  advantageous  to  France,  were  rejected  by  the 
king,  who  was  ambitious  of  the  fame  of  a  conqueror  ; 
Ferdinand,  doubtful  of  the  fidelity  of  his  fubjects,  op- 
preifed  by  years,  and  fenlible  of  the  calamities  which 
impended  over  his  country,  was  feized  with  an  apoplexy, 
which  terminated  his  life,  and  devolved  his  crown  on  his 
fon  Alfonfo  1 1 . 

The  remonftrances  of  his  late  guardian  Anne,  the  fifier 
of  Charles,  againft  the  Italian  expedition,  were  received 
with  cold  negleft.  The  army  with  which  he  propofed 
to  crofs  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  confided  of  twenty 
thoufand  men  ;  gallant  indeed  and  courageous,  butunac- 
cuftomed  to  the  fatigues  of  long  and  toilfome  campaigns. 
After  a  number  of  delays,  unavoidable  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  fuch  an  enterprife,  Charles  began  his  march, 
A.D.  1494.  While  lie  waited  at  Aft,  in  Piedmont,  for 
liis  artillery,  which  was  obliged  to  be  dragged  over  the 
mountains,  lie  was  feized  with  the  fmall-pox,  from  which 
he  recovered  after  the  moft  imminent  danger  of  his  life  ; 
but  the  fatisfadtion  arifing  from  the  return  of  Charles’s 
health  was  damped  by  the  diftrefs  of  the  army.  Amidft 
the  various  preparations,  money,  the  finews  of  war,  had 
either  been  negledled,  or  was  exiiaufted  in  gratifying  the 
avarice  of  his  allies  :  no  funds  were  provided  for  future 
contingencies;  and  the  king  was  reduced  to  borrow  at 
Turin  the  jewels  of  the  duchefs  of  Savoy,  as  he  did  at 
Cafal  thole  of  the  marchionefs  of  Montferrat,  to  fupply 
the  neceftary  expences  of  the  enterprife.  The  naval 
forces  of  Charles,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Ot leans, 
triumphed  over  the  fleet  of  Naples;  and  the  king  of 
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France  advanced  to  Vigeve,  where  he  had  an  interview 
with  Ludovico  Sforza  ;  who,  after  a  fupply  of  money, 
left  him  to  take  pofl'eflion  of  Milan,  which  lie  feized  on 
the  death  of  Galeazzo  his  nephew,  though  that  prince 
had  left  an  infant  fon,  and  heir  to  the  dukedom.  The 
moft  fagacious  nriniftersof  Charles  advifed  him  topunifh 
the  unnatural  urn  le,  and  to  occupy  Milan  himfelf,  which 
belonged  of  right  to  the  family  of  Orleans;  but  the  king, 
like  a  young  knight-errant,  had  a  favourite  objeftin  view: 
regard lefs  of  the  rigours  of  winter,  he  purfued  through 
depths  of  fnow  his  rapid  career  towards  Naples. 

The  Italians,  long  undifturbed  by  the  invufion  of  a  fo¬ 
reign  enemy,  and  accuftomed  to  adjuft  the  interefts  of 
their  different  dates  by  the  policy  of  negociation,  in  vain 
oppofed  hi.>  progrefs  with  their  effeminate  mercenaries, 
the  only  military  force  that  remained  in  their  country. 
The  impemofity  of  the  French  was  to  them  irrefiftible  ; 
and  the  foie  obftacles  the  king  of  France  had  to  encoun¬ 
ter,  were  thofe  prefented  by  nature.  On  his  approach  to 
the  frontiers  of  Tnfcany,  the  Florentines,  vvho  afpired  to 
freedom,  expelled  the  family  of  Medici,  and  received  the 
French  king  in  military  triumph  into  their  city.  Clad 
in  complete  armour,  mounted  on  horfeback,  his  lance 
couchant,  and  his  vizor  lowered,  he  entered  Florence  as 
a  conqueror.  Pifa  and  Sienna  hailed  him  as  their  deli¬ 
verer.  His  moft  implacable  ad verfary  pope  Alexander  VI. 
received  the  intelligence  of  his  fuccefs  with  terror  ;  he 
haftily  retired  into  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  gates  of  Rome  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  vic¬ 
tor.  Charles  entered  with  the  greateft  ftate  imaginable, 
and  by  torch-light,  which  added  to  the  folemniiy  of  the 
feene  ;  but  he  refilled  the  importunities  of  thofe  who  ad¬ 
vifed  him  to  depofe  the  turbulent  Alexander,  and  fill  the 
apoftolic  chair  with  a  more  holy  fucceffor.  The  king 
rejected  their  cottnfels,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
Roman  pontiff,  who  folemnly  granted  him  the  invefiiture 
of  Naples,  crowned  him  emperor  of  Conftantinople,  and 
delivered  to  him  feveral  ftrong  places,  with  his  fon  Caefar 
Borgia  as  a  pledge  of  the  fincerity  of  his  reconciliation. 

From  Rome  the  French  king  preffed  forward  to  Na¬ 
ples,  where  all  was  confufion  and  affright.  Alfonfo  IT. 
who  fucceeded  his  father  Ferdinand,  had  in  former  diffi¬ 
culties  merited  the  character  of  an  adtive  and  warlike 
prince  ;  he  now  for  ever  ftained  that  reputation,  by  the 
moft  bafe  and  unmanly  defertion  of  all  the  duties  of  a  fo- 
vereign.  While  the  French  were  yet  at  the  diftance  of 
fixty  leagues,  overcome  by  his  fears  he  refigned  his  feep- 
tre  to  his  fon  Ferdinand  II.  and  embarked  on-board  a 
veffel  for  Mefunn,  where  he  ended  his  days  in  a  convent. 
The  new  king  was  defeated  in  a  flight  engagement,  and 
was  obliged  to  fhelter  himfelf  in  the  ifle  of  Ifchia.  Na¬ 
ples  inftantly  received  the  conqueror  ;  and  of  the  whole 
kingdom  only  Brindifi,  Reggio,  and  Gallipoli,  continued 
to  declare  for  Ferdinand.  Dazzled  with  lb  extraordinary 
a  blaze  of  conqueft  and  glory,  Charles  began  to  meditate 
the  attack  of  Conftantinople,  and  the  fubverfion  of  the 
Ottoman  empire;  but  while  he  inconfiderately  wafted  his 
time  at  Naples  in  feftivals  and  triumphs  on  account  of  It  is 
fucceffes,  a  powerful  combination  was  formed  againft  him 
of  almoft  all  the  Italian  ftate  ,  fupported  by  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  and  Ferdinand  king  of  Arragon.  The  Ita¬ 
lians,  though  unable  fingly  to  refill  bis  arms,  foon  per¬ 
ceived  that  a  confederacy  might  accompliftt  what  the  fe- 
parate  members  of  it  durft  not  attempt.  The  example 
of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  republic  of  Venice  were  pre¬ 
valent ;  and  even  the  pet  fidious  Sforza  duke  of  Milan, 
incapable  of  gratitude,  and  bent  on  felf-intereft,  acceded 
to  the  general  league. 

Charles  had  fcarcely  made  his  triumphal  entry  into 
Naples,  before  it  was  neceftary  for  him  to  retreat.  His 
enemies  affembled  on  every  fide  ;  and  rhe  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans,  who  ought  to  have  led  a  body  of  eight  thoufand 
men  to  reinforce  his  fovereign,  had  imprudently  engaged 
in  an  attempt  againft  Ludovico  Sforza,  and  had  furprized 
the  city  of  Novara,  where  he  was  afterwards  blocked  tip. 

With 
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With  only  nine  thoufand  men  the  king  of  France  tra- 
verfed  the  Alps,  while  the  confederates,  whofe  forces 
amounted  to  above  thirty  thoufand  men,  declined  engaging 
him  in  thofe  mountains,  but  waited  in  an  open  plain  near 
the  village  of  Fornoua,  nine  miles  from  Placentia.  The 
courage  of  the  French,  animated  by  the  prefence  of  their 
king,  was  fuperior  to  all  oppofition  ;  Charles  was  among 
the  firft  to  charge  the  enemy,  and  in  the  action  was  ex- 
pofed  to  imminent  danger.  The  Italians  fled  before  the 
ardour  of  the  youthful  monarch  ;  who,  unable  to  improve 
the  viftory  from  his  inferior  numbers,  purfued  his  march, 
reached  Aft  in  fecurity,  and  foon  after  relieved  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  reduced  to  extreme  diftrefs  by  famine  in  the 
city  of  Novara.  A  reinforcement  of  fixteen  thoufand 
Svvifs  enabled  Charles  to  dictate  the  conditions  of  peace 
with  Ludovico  Sforza  ;  but  while  he  abandoned  himfelf 
to  licentious  pleafures  at  Lyons,  Ferdinand  II.  emerging 
from  his  retreat,  and  aflifted  by  the  Spanifh  troops,  and 
guided  by  the  (kill  of  Gonfalvo  Ernandez,  furnamed  the 
Great  Captain,  returned  again  in  triumph  to  his  capital. 
The  French  indeed,  under  the  command  of  the  conftable 
d’Aubigny,  gained  a  partial  victory,  and  maintained  their 
reputation  for  national  valour  ;  the  duke  of  Montpenfier, 
to  whom  the  government  of  Naples  was  entrufted,  l'ur- 
rendercd  after  an  obftinate  defence;  Capua,  Averfa,  and 
Otranto,  returned  to  their  allegiance.  But  before  Fer¬ 
dinand  could  behold  the  complete  reduction  of  his  domi¬ 
nions,  he  himfelf  expired,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  un¬ 
cle  Frederic,  who  in  a  tide  of  uninterrupted  fuccefs, 
fwept  away  the  few  remaining  garrifons  of  France  which 
had  eluded  the  arms  of  Ferdinand. 

Amidft  the  pleafures  and  allurements  of  a  court, 
Charles  ftill  continued  his  preparations  for  war,  and  kept 
his  eyes  ftedfaftly  fixed  on  Italy;  but  the  object  of  his 
arms  was  changed,  and  he  had  determined  to  lupport  the 
pretenlions  of  the  houfe  of  Orleans  to  the  duchy  of  Milan. 
Lie  had  repelled  a  feeble  invafion  of  Ferdinand  king  of 
Arragon,  and  his  mind  was  once  more  elated  with  the 
ambition  of  conqueft,  and  the  hopes  of  martial  giory. 
'Y’et  his  conftitution  feemed  but  ill  to  correfpond  with 
the  lofty  defigns  he  had  planned;  and  his  exceftive  at¬ 
tachment  to  women  had  debilitated  a  frame  naturally  de¬ 
licate  and  weak.  So  apparent  were  the  fymptoms  of  his 
approaching  diflfolution,  that  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the 
heir  apparent  to  the  crown,  refufed  to  take  upon  him  the 
command  of  the  army  deflined  for  the  recovery  of  Milan. 
That  prince  had  before  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  the 
king,  by  diverting  to  the  attack  on  Ludovico  Sforza  the 
forces  deflined  to  reinforce  the  Italian  army.  He  had 
more  effectually  awakened  the  refentment  of  the  queen, 
by  an  injury  of  a  domeftic  nature  ;  the  death  of  the  dau¬ 
phin,  the  only  fon  of  Charles  and  Anne,  who  expired 
foon  after  the  return  of  his  father  from  Italy,  funk  deep 
in  the  mind  of  the  queen  ;  and  to  alleviate  her  concern, 
Charles  advifed  his  courtiers  to  procure  her  daily  smufe- 
rnents  ;  the  duke  of  Orleans  with  this  intention  appeared 
at  a  mafquerade,  and  exerted  himfelf  in  a  dance  to  a  de¬ 
gree  of  extravagance  ;  Anne  interpreted  thefe  marks  of 
levity  to  his  joy  at  the  dauphin’s  death,  which  opened  to 
him  the  fucceliion,  and  dilguifed  not  her  refentment.  Ilis 
refufal  to  head  the  expedition  againft  Mil, in  completed 
his  difgrace  ;  and,  in  1496,  he  indignantly  retired  from 
court,  to  a  life  of  privacy  in  the  caftie  of  Blois. 

On  the  retreat  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  all  military  pre¬ 
parations  were  lulpended,  and  the  cavalry  which  had 
paired  the  Alps  were  recalled.  The  king  himfelf,  con- 
feious  of  the  decline  of  his  health,  employed  his  hours 
in  the  internal  regulations  'of  his  kingdom,  and  in  alle¬ 
viating  the  burdens  of  his  fubjeils.  He  now  relinquiftied 
all  other  purfuits,  and  retired  with  his  queen  to  the  caftie 
of  Amboile,  a  refidence  which  he  had  ever  regarded  with 
fond  partiality.  From  a  gallery  in  that  caftie  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  furveying  a  game  of  tennis;  and  delirous  that 
rhe  queen  might  partake  of  the  atnufement,  he  went  to 
her  chamber,  and  conducted  her  to  the  gallery  ;  but  m 
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pafling  through  a  door,  he  (truck  his  head  with  violence 
againft  the  top,  which  was  very  low.  He  felt  no  imrae. 
diate  bad  confequences  from  the  accident,  and  wa§  con¬ 
vening  with  the  bifhop  of  Angers,  when  he  fuddenly  fell 
hack  in  an  apopledtic  fit.  The  attendants,  alarmed  at 
his  danger,  laid  him  on  a  couch  which  flood  in  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  gallery  ;  thrice  he  recovered  his  voice,  and  as 
quickly  loft  it  again  ;  his  expreffions  were  folely  thofe  of 
devotion  ;  and,  notwithftanding  every  effort  of  medicine, 
he  expired  at  eleven  o’clock  the  fame  night,  A.D.  1498, 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  twenty-eighth  of 
his  age. 

The  amiable  qualities  of  Charles  acquired  him  the  fur- 
names  of  the  Affable ,  and  the  Courteous  ;  and  his  charadter 
has  been  delineated  by  Comines  with  ftrength  and  fimpli- 
city;  “  a  man  of  fmall  ftature,  and  (lender  ur.derftanding ; 
but  fo  fiveet  and  amiable  in  his  difpofition,  that  it  was 
impoftible  to  inherit  a  better  temper.”  His  funeral  ob- 
fequies  were  performed  with  uncommon  magnificence  ; 
two  of  his  domeftics  are  faid  to  have  died  of  grief  for  the 
lofs  of  their  beloved  lord  ;  and  Anne  of  Brittany,  his  wi¬ 
dow,  abandoned  herfelf  to  every  excefs  of  forrow.  In 
Charles  VII.  terminated  the  male  line  of  the  houfe  of 
Valois  ;  and  the  fceptre  palled  over  to  Louis  duke  of 
Orleans,  fon  to  the  firft  duke,  who  was  aflaflinated  at  the 
inftigation  of  John  duke  of  Burgundy. 

From  the  ACCESSION  of  the  HOUSE  of  OR- 
LEANS,  to  the  EXTINCTION  of  that  RACE 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HENRY  III. 

Louis  XII.  the  firft  of  the  houfe  of  Orleans,  was  in 
poffeflion  of  mature  vigour  of  body  and  mind,  when  he 
afeended  the  throne.  He  had  attained  his  thirty-fix tbi 
year  ;  the  fire  of  youth  was  tempered  by  experience  ;  and 
in  the  fevere  fchool  of  adverfity  he  had  learned  to  feel 
for  the  diftreffes  of  others.  The  firft  adts  of  his  admini- 
ftrarion  difplayed  the  mild  and  magnanimous  features  of 
his  character:  he  repealed  the  taxes  mo  ft  obnoxious  to 
the  people  ;  and  when  reminded  by  his  courtiers  that  la 
Tremouille  had  made  him  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  St. 
Aubirt  du  Cormier,  he  returned  the  juftly  celebrated  an- 
fwer,  “  It  becomes  not  the  king  of  France  to  revenge  the 
quarrels  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.”  He  had  been  early, 
but  reludtantly,  married  to  Jane,  the  youngeft  daughter 
of  Louis  XI.  a  princefs  of  an  amiable  difpofition,  but 
deformed,  and  fuppofed  to  be  incapably  of  bearing  chil¬ 
dren  ;  on  the  oath  of  the  king  of  France  that  he  had  never 
confummated  his  marriage,  pope  Alexander  VI.  declared 
the  union  void  and  illegal  ;  Jane  fubmitted  with  decent 
refignation  to  a  fentence  which  deprived  her  of  a  crown  ; 
and  retiring  to  a  nunnery,  in  which  (he  took  the  veil, 
clofed  a  life  of  humble  virtue.  In  1499,  Loui_s  fet  on  foot 
a  treaty  of  marriage  with  Anne  of  Brittany,  widow  of  the 
late  king.  She  received  the  propofals  without  hefitation, 
and  Louis  haftened  to  Nantz,  celebrated  in  that  city  his 
marriage,  and  conducted  his  new  confort  to  Blois. 

The  hereditary  claim  of  Louis  to  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples,  ftill  ti furped  by  Ludovico  Sforza,  determined,  in 
the  year  1400,  his  expedition  into  Italy.  He  had  allured 
the  republic  of  Venice  by  the  promile  of  part  of  his 
fpoils;  lie  Itad  terminated  by  a  recent  treaty  all  diffeiences 
with  the  emperor  Maximilian ;  and  had  renewed  the 
peace  with  Henry  VII.  of  England.  His  army,  compoled 
of  twenty  thou  land  men,  was  commanded  by  Louis  of 
Luxemburgh  count  of  Ligni,  by  Robert  Stuart  lord  d’Au¬ 
bigny,  and  by  John  Trivuizio,  a  native  of  Milan,  who 
had  proved  his  fidelity  in  the  fervice  of  his  predecelTor. 
The  cities  of  Milan  were  impatient  to  open  their  gates, 
and  throw  oft  the  yoke  of  the  ufurper.  The  Venetians, 
in  lefs  than  a  week,  made  themfelves  mafters  of  the  coun¬ 
try  beyond  the  Adda;  the  French  entered  Piedmont,  and 
purfued  their  conquefts  with  equal  rapidity;  the  caftie  of 
Milan,  provided  with  every  requifite  for  a  long  and  o'd- 
ftinate  defence,  was  betrayed  by  its  governor.  Ludovico 
himfelf,  uncertain  in  whom  to  confide,  and  incapable  of 
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rt  tiding  the  ftorm,  retired  with  his  treafures  to  In.fprtick  ; 
and  Louis,  informed  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  battened 
acrofs  the  Alps,  clad  in  Ids  ducal  robes  j  and  during  three 
months  that  lie  remained  in  his  new  dominions,  lie  em¬ 
ployed  himfelf  in  recalling  tliofe  that  had  been  banilhed 
by  Sforza,  in  remitting  a  fourth  of  the  imports,  in  efta- 
blithing  a  court  of  juftice,  and  in  artiduoufly  endeavouring 
to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  citizens  of  .Milan. 

From  the  reduction  of  the  Milanefe,  Louis,  in  1501, 
afpired  to  the  conquert  of  Naples  ;  and  he  .agreed  to  di¬ 
vide  that  kingdom  with  Ferdinand  of  Arragon.  By  the 
treaty  concluded  between  the  two  princes,  Naples  and  the 
northern  half  of  the  kingdom  were  afligned  to  Louis, 
while  tli e  provinces  of  Apulia  and  Calabria  were  allotted 
to  Ferdinand.  The  fuccefs  of  the  confederates  exceeded 
their  mort  fanguine  expectations.  Frederic,  equally  pu- 
fi Hammons  with  his  predecertbrs,  renounced  all  preten¬ 
tions  to  royalty,  and  fought  a  tranfient  flielter  on  the  rock 
of  Ifchia.  Abandoned  by  his  own  fubjedts,  and  betrayed 
by  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  with  whom  he  had  concluded 
a  treaty  of  alliance,  he  determined  to  prefer  an  open  and 
generous  enemy  to  a  perfidious  friend.  He  demanded  a 
palfport  into  France,  and  threw  himfelf  on  the  well-known 
lenity  of  Louis  :  from  the  generous  liberality  of  that  mo¬ 
narch  he  obtained  anafylumin  the  duchy  of  Anjou,  with 
an  annual  penfion  of  thirty  thoufand  crowns. 

The  intervals  of  tranquillity  from  his  Italian  wars  were 
diligently  employed  by  Louis  in  promoting  the  internal 
regulations  of  his  country.  The  ftates-general  of  Tours 
had  represented  to  the  late  king  the  ncceffity  of  a  council 
to  decide  in  judicial  appeals,  and  to  enforce  the  admini- 
rtration  of  juftice.  The  meafure  had  been  approved  by 
Charles  VIII.  but  it  received  its  legal  fanftion  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XII.  By  an  edict,  the  king’s  council  was 
eredted  into  a  court,  which  obtained  the  name  of  th t  great 
council ,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  privy 
council.  It  confiited  of  twenty  members,  and  the  chancellor 
of  France  was  the  prefident.  The  parliament  of  Paris 
conceived  no  improper  jealoufy  of  this  inftitution;  which, 
though  at  firft  confined  to  caufes  pleaded  in  the  common 
courts  of  juftice,  was  foon  authorized  by  the  king  to  de¬ 
termine  on  matters  which  had  been  agitated  before  the 
parliament,  and  was  confiaered  as  a  dernier  appeal  from 
the  tribunal  of  the  latter. 

In  the  reduction  of  Naples  we  have  beheld  Louis  and 
Ferdinand  aCting  with  perfect  cordiality  ;  but  Scarcely 
had  they  achieved  that  conquert,  before  they  turned 
their  arms  againft  each,  other.  The  Spaniards  firft  in¬ 
fringed  the  peace  by  aCts  of  open  hoftility ;  but  Louis 
having  commanded  his  troops  to  repel  force  by  force,  his 
general  the  duke  of  Nemours  took  the  field,  and  pufhed 
his  advantages  over  the  Spaniards  to  fuch  a  length,  that 
Confalvo  de  Cordova,  the  Spanifh  general,- was  obliged 
to  retire  into  the  city  of  Barletta,  where  the  want  of  am¬ 
munition  and  money  had  nearly  compelled  him  to  fur- 
render.  An  indigent  and  mutinous  army  was- more  likely 
to  fecond,  than  oppofe,  the  operations  of  the  French  ;  but 
at  the  moment  that  the  hand  of  Louis  was  ftretched  out 
to  gralp  the  entire  kingdom  of  Naples,  he  was  perfuaded 
to  liften  to  an  accommodation,  and  loft  an  opportunity 
which  it  was  never  afterwards  in  his  power  to  regain. 

The  event  of  the  Italian  war  ended  in  a  confederacy 
againft  the  king  of  France,  of  a  molt  ferions  and  alarm¬ 
ing  magnitude.  The  pope  was  to  enter  Dauphine ;  the 
emperor  Maximilian  to  invade  Champagne;  Henry  VIII. 
of  England,  Picardy  ;  and  Ferdinand  king  of  Arragon, 
Guienne  and  Languedoc.  But  Leo  X.  the  liberal  patron 
of  the  arts  and  fciences,  was  foon  fatiated  with  the  perils 
of  war..  The  emperor,  indigent  and  fickle,  fought  only 
to  fupply  his  profulion  by. the  fubfidies  of  his  allies;  and 
Ferdinand  of  Spain  employed  his  forces  in  wrefting  from 
John  d’ Albert  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  ;  while  Henry  VIII. 
young,  ardent,  and  anxious  of  military  renown,  landed  at 
C  dais,  and  formed  the  liege  of  Terouane.  To  ihe  relief 
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o-f  that  place  Louis  himfelf  advanced  as  far  as  Amiens  ; 
but  the  cavalry  of  France,  in  endeavouring  to  cover  a 
convoy  for  the  town,  was  attacked  by  the  Englifh  with 
fingular  imperuolity.  Though  the  French  conlifted  prin¬ 
cipally  of  gejitlemen,  who  had  behaved  with  the  greateft. 
gallantry  in  the  wars  of  Ftaly,  they  were  0:1  the  fight  of 
the  enemy  feized  with  an  unaccountable  panic;  and  from 
the  precipitation  with  which  they  fled,  the  rout  of  that 
day  obtained  the  name  of  the  battle  of  the  Jpurs\  yet  Henry, 
inftead  of  ptirfuing  the  fugitives,  returned  to  the  fiege  ot 
Terouane,  which  he  foon  forced  to  capitulate. 

Henry  next  engaged  in  the  fiege  of  Tournay,  which  lie 
alfo  captured  ;  while  Louis,  finding  his  fituation  every 
day  more  embarrafled,  had  recotirfe  to  negociation.  His 
ally  the  king  of  Scotland,  whom  he  had  formerly  excited 
to  invade  England,  had  perifhed,  with  his  principal  no¬ 
bility,  on  the  difafterous  field  of  Flodden  ;  and  France, 
he  was  confcious,  could  only  be  laved  by  diifolving  the 
confederacy  of  her  enemies.  By  the  language  of  policy 
he  difarmed  the  refentment  of  pope  Leo  X.  and  he  allured 
Ferdinand  and  Maximilian,  to  bis  interefts,  by  the  propo- 
fal  of  bellowing  his  fecond  daughter  on  one  of  their  com¬ 
mon  grandfons  ;  and  the  death  of  his  confort,  Anne  of 
Brittany,  which  happened  in  1514,  allowed  him  to  nego- 
ciate  a  treaty  of  marriage  for  himfelf,.  with  Mary  t lie 
princefs  royal  of  England.  Henry  readily  lifiened  to  the 
propofal,  and  Louis,  with  tranfport,  prepared  for  the 
nuptials,  though  advanced  to  the  age  of  fifty-three,  and 
the  princefs  Mary  only  fixteen.  The  articles  were  fpeedily 
adjufted;  Louis  agreed  that  Tournay  Ihould  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  Englifh  ;  that  Richard  de  la  Pole,  an 
exile  in  France,  who  endeavoured  to  revive  the  preten¬ 
tions  of  the  houle  of  York,  Ihould  he  banifhed  to  Metz, 
there  to  live  on  a  penfion  afligned  him  by  Louis  ;  that 
Henry  Ihould  receive  the  payment  of  a  million  of  crowns, 
being  the  arrears  due  by  treaty  to  his  father  and  himfelf; 
and  that  the  princefs  royal  of  England  Ihould  bring  four 
hundred  thoufand  crowns  as  her  portion,  and  enjoy  as 
large  a  jointure  as  any  queen  of  France,  not  excepting  the 
late,  who  was  heirefs  of  Brittany. 

In  confequence  of  this  treaty,  Mary  was  fent  over  to 
France  with  a  fplendid  retinue,  and  her  marriage  with 
Louis  was  celebrated  at  Abbeville,  in  1515.  An  alliance 
which  had  been  fuggefted  by  political  views,  was  ftrongly 
cemented  by  the  charms  of  his  new  queen  ;  and  the  king 
of  France,  thus  fecure  on  the  fide  of  England,  began  to 
meditate  future  expeditions  againft  Italy ;  hut  his  defigns 
were  broken  by  deatli  ;  he  had  been  frequently  heard  to 
repeat,  that,  “  Love  is  the  king  of  young,  but  the  tyrant 
of  old,  men;”  and  he  was  now  condemned  to  experience 
the  truth  of  that  maxim.  His  conftitution,  previoufiy 
fliaken,  was  but  too  foon  exhaufted  by  his  affeftion  for 
Mary,  with  whofe  beauty,  grace,  and  numerous  accom- 
plifhments,  lie  was  enchanted.  Three  months  only  after 
his  nuptials,  he  was  feized  with  a  fever  and  dyfentery  at 
the  palace  of  the  Tournelles  in  Paris,  and  breathed  his 
laft  in  the  feventeenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  fifty- 
fourth,  of  h.is  age,  A.D.  1515. 

The  character  of  Louis  XII.  is  diftinguiflied  by  a  fupe- 
rior  integrity,  feldom  to  be  found  in  princes;  and  though 
fometimes  the  dupe  of  his  goodnefs  of  heart,  and  of  the 
treachery  of  his  neighbours,  yet  lie  well  delerved  the  ex¬ 
alted  appellation  cf  The  Father  of  his  People.  In  him  ex¬ 
pired  the  elder  branch  of  the  houle  of.  Orleans;  and  the 
feeptre  of  France  was  transferred  to  the  younger  branch 
of  that  family. 

Francis  I.  who  afeended  the  vacant  throne,  was  the 
fon  of  Charles  count  d’Angouleftue  by  Louifa  of  Savoy  ; 
he  had  efpoufed  Claude  the  daughter  of  the  late  monarch 
by  Anne  of  Brittany;  and  on  his  acceflion,  lie  had  hilt 
juft  completed  his  twentieth  year.  Formed  with  the 
mien  of  a  hero,  he  excelled  in  the  exerciies  of  a  martial 
age  ;  eloquent  in  debate,  and  undaunted  in  aft  ion,  cour¬ 
teous  in  his  manners,  ana  bounteous  in  his  difpolitioo, 
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his  virtues  and  accompli fhments  dazzled  an  unthinking 
crowd,  blind  to  the  naileries  which  awaited  his  impetuous 
v.alonr  and  inconliderate  ambition. 

Mary,  after  the  death  of  Louis,  bellowed  her  hand  on 
Charles  Brandon  duke  of  Suffolk;  and  Francis,  who  was 
pleafed  with  a  marriage  which  prevented  the  king  of  Eng¬ 
land  from  forming  any  powerful  alliance  by  means  of  his 
filler,  reconciled  Henry  to  Mary  and  her  new  confort,  and 
obtained  permiffion  for  them  to  return  to  England.  He 
next  bellowed  the  vacant  offices  of  condableand  chancel¬ 
lor  on  Charles  duke  of  Bourbon  and  Anthony  du  Prat  ; 
and  directed  his  whole  attention  to  the  recovery  of  the 
Milanefe.  To  fupply  the  funds  for  this  expedition,  he 
not  only  reftored  the  taxes  which  Louis  had  abolifhed,  but 
expofed  the  offices  of  the  crown  to  fale,  and  endeavoured 
to  replenifh  his  coffers  by  meafures  the  moll  arbitrary  and 
impolitic.  He  now  openly  avowed  his  claim  10  the  duchy 
of  Milan  ;  nor  was  he  induced  to  fufpend  his  refolutions 
by  the  powerful  confederacy  formed  againd  him  by  the 
emperor  Maximilian,  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  pope  LSo  X. 
Sforza,  and  the  Swifs;  the  number  and  refources  of  his 
enemies  feerned  only  to  dimulate  his  ardour  ;  the  palfes 
of  the  Alps,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Swifs,  were 
eluded  ;  new  roads  were  cut  by  the  adtive  perfeverance 
of  the  French  ;  the  army,  after  having  furmounted  every 
obdacle  of  art  and  nature,  entered  Italy,  and  furprifed 
Profper  Colonna,  the  general  of  the  papal  forces  ;  who, 
ignorant  of  their  approach,  was  negligently  encamped 
with  a  thoufand  cavalry  on  :he  banks  of  the  Po. 

Francis,  on  receiving  the  intelligence  of  this  fuccefs, 
prepared  to  join  his  army  ;  and,  during  his  abfence,  de¬ 
volved  the  regency  of  France  on  his  mother  Louifa  of 
Savoy  countefs  of  Angoulefme;  a  princefs,  whofe  cha¬ 
racter  in  a  great  meafure  influenced  the  various  events 
which  diverdfied  the  reign  of  her  fon.  The  exquifite 
charms  of  her  face  and  perfon  were  fcarcely  diminifhed 
by  the  increafe  of  years;  and  in  the  acquired  accomplilh- 
ments  of  her  fex  flie  Ihone  unrivalled.  Her  ambition  and 
third  of  power  were  in  fome  degree  juftified  by  her  ta¬ 
lents  for  government  ;  die  pofieffed  courage  perfonal  and 
political  ;  penetration,  decifion,  and  a  magnanimity  fupe- 
rior  to  adverfity.  Yet  thefe  virtues  were  frequently  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  impetuous  torrent  of  her  padions  ;  and 
her  adminiftration  was  fullied  by  the  faults  and  weakneffes 
of  a  woman.  Open  to  vanity,  and  dill  fufceptible  to 
love  ;  but  implacable  in  her  refentments,  and  actuated 
by  the  mod  malign  jealoufy  ;  impatient  of  controul,  and 
greedy  of  the  national  treafures,  the  wifed  projedls  were 
difconcerted,  and  the  mod  important  cnterprifes  too  often 
baffled,  by  her  infatiate  rapacity. 

The  king  of  France,  on  affuming  the  command  of  the 
army,  entered  the  Miknefe,  and  preffed  forwards  towards 
the  capital.  He  was  oppofed  by  the  Svviffers  alone,  who 
had  encamped  at  Marignano,  about  a  league  from  Milan. 
The  deady  valour  of  thefe  troops  had  been  frequently 
experienced  ;  but  their  condancy  was  fhaken  by  the  al¬ 
luring  offer  of  feven  hundred  thoufand  crowns.  While 
they  yet  hefitated,  a  reinforcement  of  ten  thoufand  of 
their  countrymen,  and  the  powerful  exhortations  of  the 
celebrated  Matthew  Schiener,  determined  their  conduct : 
infpired  by  his  eloquence,  and  inflamed  by  a  kind  of  mi¬ 
litary  enthufiafm,  they  furioufly  marched  forwards  to  at¬ 
tack  the  lines  of  the  French.  Hiflory  fcarcely  affords 
any  example  of  £  battle  difputed  with  greater  obdinacy 
than  that  of  Marignano.  It  was  begun  about  four  in 
the  afternoon,  in  the  month  of  September,  1515,  and 
laded  more  titan  three  hours  after  the  clofe  of  night. 
I.affitude  and  darknefs  fei  arated  the  combatants,  without 
abating -their  animoflty  ;  the  Swifs  renewed  the  charge  in 
the  morning  with  frefh  vigour;  but  they  were  repulfed 
with  cruel  daughter  ;  ten  thoufand  perilhed  on  the  field  ; 
and  the  red  of  their  forces  retired  unbroken  and  undaunt¬ 
ed,  dill  formidable,  although  defeated.  The  lofs  of  the 
•victors  was  computed  at  fix  thoufand  men;  and  the  intre- 
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pidity  of  Francis  expofed  hint  to  the  mod  imminent  dan¬ 
ger.  When  night  fufpended  the  conflict,  he  found  him- 
felf  intermingled  with  his  enemies,  and  accompanied  only 
by  a  few  faithful  attendants.  On  the  carriage  of  a  can¬ 
non,  completely  armed,  and  anxious  for  the  dawn,  he 
fnatched  a  few  moments  red  ;  in  every  charge  he  was  the 
foremod  ;  his  horfe  was  wounded,  and  his  body  w>as  co¬ 
vered  with  contufions  ;  but  though  his  perfonal  provvefs 
dood  unrivalled,  the  victory  of  that  day  was  to  be  afcribed 
to  the  condable  Charles  of  Bourbon,  whofe  fkill  and 
martial  genius  were  eminently  difplayed  ;  and  whofe 
younger  brother  the  duke  de  Chatelleraud  fell  gallantly 
fighting  by  his  fide. 

The  terror  which  the  battle  of  Marignano  infpired, 
together  with  the  return  of  the  Swifs  troops  into  their 
own  country,  left  Sforza  almod  deditute  of  any  aflidance. 
He  yet  fought  to  prolong  the  moments  of  his  fovereignty 
by  retiring  into  the  cadle  of  Milan  ;  but  that  fortrefs  was 
incapable  of  withdanding  tire  atdour  of  'the  French,  di¬ 
rected  by  the  duke  of  Bourbon.  It  was  furrendered  to 
that  general,  together  with  the  city  of  Cremona  ;  but 
Sforza  at  lead  obtained  honourable  conditions  from  the 
viCtor  ;  and  a  fafe  retreat,  with  an  ample  penfion,  were 
affigned  him  in  France.  Deditute  of  talents,  he  gladly 
retired  from  a  dtuation  to  which  he  was  unequal,  and  ex¬ 
pired  at  lad  at  Paris,  after  lingering  for  fifteen  years 
through  a  life  of  contempt. 

The  death  of  Ferdinand  king  of  Arragon  in  1516,  re¬ 
moved  the  only  monarch  whofe  long  experience  and  nu¬ 
merous  refources  Francis  had  reafon  to  dread.  His  death 
united  under  his  grandfon  Charles  archduke  of  Audria, 
the  Netherlands  and  Franche  Comte,  the  kingdoms  of 
Cadile,  Arragon,  and  Naples,  with  the  newly-difcovered 
treafures  of  the  wedern  world  ;  yet  many  of  the  dates, 
alarmed  for  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges,  confidercd 
Charles  as  their  mod  dangerous  enemy,  and  Francis  as 
their  mod  natural  ally.  This  jealoufy,  however,  vvas 
happily  removed  by  overturesof  accommodation  between 
the  two  princes.  Connnidioners  were  appointed,  and  a 
few  days  after  opening  their  conferences  at  Noyon,  t hey 
concluded  a  treaty,  the  principal  articles  of  which  were, 
that  Francis  fiiOuld  give  in  marriage  to  Charles,  the 
young  king  of  Spain,  his  elded,  daughter  the  princefs 
Louifa,  an  infant  of  a  year  old,  arid,  as  her  dowry,  thould 
make  over  to  him.  all  his  claims  and  pretenfions  upon 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  that,  in  conlideration  of  Charles’s 
being  already  in  poffeflion  of  Naples,  he  11; o  1  Id,  until  the 
accomplidiment  of  the  marriage,  pay  an  hundred  thoufand 
crowns  a  year  to  the  king  of  France  ;  and  the  half  of  that 
fum  annually  as  long  as  the  princefs  had  no  children. 
That  when  Charles  Oiould  arrive  in  Spain,  the  heirs  of 
the  king  of  Navarre  might  reprefent  to  him  their  right 
to  that  kingdom  ;  and  if  they  obtained  not  fatisfaclion, 
Francis  was  left  at -liberty  to  affid  them  with  his  forces. 

Such  were  the  conditions  of  the  peace  of  Noyon,  con¬ 
cluded  in  15x7  ;  too  favourable  indeed  to  France  for  her 
king  to  expeCt  that  they  would  be  long  obferved.  Yet 
they  afforded  a  trandent  tranquillity  to  the  fubjeCts  of 
thefe  rival  monarchs  ;  and  the  accedion  of  Maximilian 
to  the  treaty,  huflied  the  temped  of  war  which  had  fo 
long  agitated  Europe.  The  fatisfaCtion  which  the  king 
derived  from  the  late  convention  was  increafed  by  the 
birth  of  a  dauphin  ;  and  the  liberality  of  Francis  fecn 
gained  to  his  intereds  Wolfey,  the  miniderof  Henry  VIII, 
of  England.  By  his  influence  that  monarch  was  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  redore  Tournay,  which  he  had  conquered 
from  France  ;  but  to  render  the  meafure  more  palatable, 
it  was  agreed  in  1518,  that  the  dauphin  and  the  princefs 
Mary,  both  of  them  infants,  diould  be  betrothed  ;  that 
this  city  fhould  be  confidered  as  the  dowry  of  the  princefs  ; 
and  that  Francis  (liould  pay  fix  hundred  thoufand  crow  ns 
for  the  expences  that  Henry  had  been  at  in  repairing  the 
fortifications.  Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  the  king  of 
France  extended  his  views  to  the  recovery  of  Calais  ;  but 
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though  the  minifter  ventured  to  fugged  the  meafure  to 
an  obfequious  council,  he  found  the  people  too  ftrongly 
prepotTelfed  againft  relinquifliing  the  only  trophy  of  their 
former  victories. 

The  fliort  calm  which  Eurooe  now  enjoyed,  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  death  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  in  1519, 
and  by  the  conteft;  which  was  likely  to  enfue  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  fucced'or.  Two  competitors  alone  prefented 
themfelves  as  equal  to  the  high  appointment  ;  Francis  I. 
of  France,  and  Charles  archduke  of  Auftria,  and  king  of 
Spain.  They  had  both  profelled  to  carry  on  their  rival- 
Ihip  with  emulation,  but  without  enmity  ;  and  Francis, 
with  the  vivacity  natural  to  his  temper,  declared,  “  We 
are  both  fnitors  to  the  fame  miftrefs  ;  the  ntolf  fortunate 
will  carry  her,  but  let  the  other  remain  contented  j”  yet 
neither  neglected  any  meafure  that  was  likely  to  enfure 
fitccefs.  Money  whs  fcattered  with  a  profufion  unknown 
before  ;  and  the  French  am'paff'adors  travelled  with  a  train 
of  horles  loaded  with  treafure.  Tlie  partiality  of  the 
Germans  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  with  the  voice  of  Fre¬ 
deric  of  Saxony,  decided  the  conteft,  and  the  fuccefsful 
candidate  was  raifed  to  the  imperial  dignity,  by  the  title 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  Henry  V 1 1 1 .  of  England, 
after  vainly  declaring  himfelf  a  candidate,  had  withdrawn 
from  the  conteft,  and  maintained  a  fallen  neutrality  during 
the  competition.  But  Francis,  alarmed  at  the  augmented 
fplendour  of  his  rival  Charles,  and  inflamed  with  indigna¬ 
tion  which  he  could  no  longer  fupprefs,  endeavonred,  by 
a  ftridt  alliance  with  Henry,  to  balance  the  acquifitions  of 
the  houfe  of  Auftria.  Well  acquainted  with  Henry’s 
character,  he  folicited  an  interview  near  Ca!ai§ ;  and 
Henry,  fond  of  pomp  and  magnificence,  readily  agreed  to 
the  propofal  ;  but  while  he  prepared  to  crofs  the  feas,  he 
was  furprifed  by  the  arrival  of  the  new  emperor  at  Dover. 
Charles,  informed  of  the  intended  interview,  hoped  to 
difappoint  its  efFebl;s,  by  previoufly  engaging  the  favour 
of  the  Englifh  monarch.  Henry  hnftened  to  receive,  with 
every  mark  of  refpebt,  a  gueft  who  had  (hewn  fo  implicit 
a  reliance  on  his  honour.  The  emperor,  to  whom  time 
was  precious,  ftaid  only  four  days  ;  but  in  that  fpace  he 
contrived  to  give  the  king  of  England  favourable  impref- 
ftons  of  his  character,  and  to  attach  to  his  in.terefts  Wolfey, 
by  gratifying  his  avarice  with  a  penlion  of  7000  ducats. 

On  theday  of  Charles’s  departure,  Henry  moft  fumptu- 
oufiy  embarked  with  the  queen  and  his  whole  court  for 
Calais,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Guifnes  ;  while  Francis, 
with  a  fimilar  train,  advanced  to  Ardres,  only  a  few  miles 
diftant.  The  magnificence  which  was  difplayed  by  two 
princes  equally  profufeand  vain,  made  the  fpot  on  which 
they  met  retain  the  name  of  “  The  Field,  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold."  See  this  meeting  particularly  deferibed  under  the 
article  England,  vol.vi.  p.  633.  Banquets,  balls,  and 
tournaments,  were  fucceffively  exhibited  ;  and  a  feene  of 
royal  diflipation  afliduoufly  purfued,  which  colt  Francis 
a  greater  fum  than  wh.it,  the  emperor  Charles  V.  had  dif- 
tributed  to  acquire  the  imperial  crown ;  and  who,  by  a 
fecond  interview  with  the  king  of  England,  engaged  the 
confidence  of  Henry,  and  effaced  all  the  friend  (hip  to 
which  the  frank  and  liberal  treatment  of  Francis  at  the 
late  fete,  had  given  birth. 

Though  the  fagacity  of  pope  Leo  X.  enabled  him  to 
difeern  his  true  intereft  in  preferving  the  tranquillity  of 
Italy,  and  the  balance  of  power  as  it  was  then  eftablifhed  ; 
yet  the  prudent  neutrality  which  he  ought  10  have  ob¬ 
served,  was  loft  in  the  indignation  with  which  he  beheld 
the  tranfalpine  nations  preferibe  laws  to  the  Italian  ftates, 
and  in  his  impatience  to  diflinguifh  uis  pontificate  by  home 
iplendid  a£tion.  He  vainly  flattered  himfelf  with  the  idea 
of  alternately  aflifting  each  monarch,  of  finally  expelling 
both,  and  of  acquiring  the  glory'of  reftoring  to  Italy  its 
ancient  independence  :  and  in  this  intrigue  he  inveigled 
the  king  of  England. 

Henry  agreed  to  invade  France  on  the  fide  of  Picardy 
with  forty  thoufaud  men,  while  the  pope  and  the  emperor 
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fhould  join  their  forces  to  expel  the  French  out  of  the 
Milanefe,  the  polTefTion  of  which  fhould  be  given  to 
Francifco  Sforza,  the  Ton  of  Ludovico  tiie  Moor,  who 
had  refided  at  Trent  lince  the  time  his  brother  had  been 
difpoftefled  of  his  dominions  by  Francis  ;  that  Parma  and 
Placentia,  which  had  been wrefted  from  the  church  (hould 
be  reftored  to  it  ;  and  that  the  emperor  fhould  aflift  the 
pope  in  conquering  Ferrara.  Under  this  confederacy 
Milan  was  betrayed  to  Colonna,  the  general  of  Leo  ;  the 
other  cities  of  the  duchy  followed  the  example  of  the 
capital  :  Parma  and  Placentia  were  united  to  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  ftate  ;  while  the  town  of  Cremona,  with  the 
caftle  of  Milan,  and  a  few  inconliderable  Lrts  were  all 
that  remained  in  t lie  hands  of  the  French. 

Francis  had  need  of  all  his  magnanimity  to  oppofe  the 
tempeft  which  aftailedhim  on  every  fide.  Genoa  likewife 
threw  off  the  yoke,  ex pelled  the  adherents  of  France,  and 
opened  her  gates  to  the  imperial  army.  Henry  of  England 
openly  declared  war;  and  his  forces,  commanded  by  the 
earl  of  Surrey,  landed  atCherbourg,  in  Normandy,  ravaged 
the  coafts  of  that  province,  and  having  effected  a  junction 
with  the  Fleniifh  troops,  entered  Picardy.  But  the 
French,  though  inferior  in  numbers,  baffled  by  a  prudent 
fyftem  of  defence  the  defigns  of  their  adverfaries  ;  and 
Surrey  after  feveral  unfuccefsful  fkirmifhes,  was  obliged 
to  retire  with  his  liaraffed  forces.  The  Spaniards,  though 
engaged  in  domeftic  dilTenfions,  had  allotted  part  of 
their  forces  to  the  recovery  of  Fontarabia  ;  that  city, 
however,  was  relieved  by  the  marefchal  de  Chabannes; 
but  the  fa^isfaftion  which  Francis  might  derive  from  this 
event,  was  more  than  balanced  by  the  confederacy  of  his 
enemies  and  the  defertion  of  his  allies;  even  the  Vene¬ 
tians,  who  had  hitherto  adhered  to  him  with  firmnefs, 
now  believed  his  deftruftion  inevitable,  and  formed  a 
ieague  with  the  emperor.  Their  example  was  followed 
by  the  other  Italian  ftates,  and  the  king  of  France  was 
left  alone  to  repel  his  numerous  adverfaries,  whofe  terri¬ 
tories  encompaffed  his  dominions  on  every  fide.  Yet, 
roufed  by  the  approach  of  danger,  he  prepared  to  en¬ 
counter  it  with  fpirit  and  intrepidity  ;  before  his  enemies 
were  ready  to  execute  their  fchemes,  he  had  already  affem- 
bled  a  formidable  army,  and  in  1523,  he  determined  to 
difconcert  the  defigns  of  the  emperor,  by  marching  in 
perfon  into  the  Milanefe. 

The  vanguard  of  his  army  had  already  reached  Lyons, 
and  he  himfelf  was  haftening  after  it,  when  his  mealures 
were  broken  by  the  intelligence  of  domeftic  confpiracy. 
Charles  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  conftable  of  France,  from 
his  birth,  fortune,  and  office,  might  juftly  be  confidered 
as  the  moft  powerful  fubjedt  in  that  kingdom.  He  had 
eminently  diftinguilhed  himfelf  at  tlie  battle  of  Marig- 
nano  ;  and  his  thirft  of  glory,  and  fkill  in  martial  exer- 
csfes,  might  naturally  have  recommended  him  to  the 
favour  of  a  monarch  renowned  for  fimilar  qualities;  but 
unhappily  Louifa,  the  king’s  mother,  had  contradted  a 
violent  avertion  to  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  ;  Hie  had  com¬ 
municated  her  prejudices  to  her  fon  ;  the  duke  of  Bour¬ 
bon  had  been  injtirioufly  removed  from  the  government  of 
Milan  ;  his  counfels  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheld  had  been 
contumelioufly  rejetted  ;  and  a  public  affront  was  offered 
to  him  in  the  prefence  of  the  whole  army,  by  depriving 
him  of  the  command  of  the  vanguard.  Th'efe  repeated 
indignities  had  exhaufted  his  patience  ;  when  a  new  and 
more  fevere  injury  inflamed  his  thirft  of  revenge,  and  for 
ever  eftranged  him  from  his  allegiance  to  Francis.  On 
his  becoming  a  widower,  a  lawfuit  was  commenced  againft; 
him  for  the  eftates  that  held  in  right  of  his  deceafed  wife  ; 
and  by  a  fentence  deftitute  even  of  the  appearance  of 
equity,  he  w  j  defpoiled  of  die  greateft  part  of  his  fortune. 
Bourbon,  reduced  by  .his  luijufit  decifion  to  defpair, 
fought  redrefs  in  the  imperial  court.  Charles  and  Henry 
gladly  embraced  his  ulliar.ee,  and  fpared  no  allurements 
to  confirm  him  in  his  resolution.  The  former  offered  him 
in  marriage  his  filter  Eleanor, the  widow  of  the  king  of 
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Portugal  ;  lie  was  confidered  as  a  principal  in  the  treaty 
of  the  two  monarchs ;  and  on  the  conqueft  of  France 
which  they  had  planned,  the  counties  of  Provence  and 
Dauphiny  were  alligned  to  him  with  the  title  of  king. 
The  emperor  engaged  to  enter  France  by  the  Pyrennees  ; 
and  Henry,  fupported  by  the  Flemings,  was  to  invade 
Picardy;  while  Bourbon  was  to  penetrate  with  an  army 
of  Germans  into  Burgundy,  and  to  acl  with  his  adherents 
in  the, heart  of  the  kingdom.  The  plot  was  deeply  laid  ; 
and-  the  execution  of  it  was  alone  fuf pended  until  the 
French  king  fhoutd  crofs  the  Alps  with  the  only  army 
capable  of  defending  bis  dominions. 

The  rumour  of-Bourbon’s  intrigues  found  their  way  to 
the  ear  of  Francis  ;  his  fufpicions  were  lulled  awhile  by 
the  arts  of  the  conftable  ;  but  by  the  indiscretion  of  two 
of  the  confpirators  the  king  was  awakened  to  the  certainty 
of  his  danger.  He  immediately  determined  to  fecure  the 
perfon  of  Bourbon  ;  who,  apprized  of  his  intentions, 
eroded  the  Rhone  in  difguife,  eluded  the  fcouts  fent  out 
to  intercept  him,  and  after  infinite  fatigues  and  perils, 
reached  Italy  in  fafety.  Francis  now  took  every  precau¬ 
tion  to  extinguifli  the  fparksof  revolt,  and  garrifoned  the 
places  of  (Length  in  the  conltable’s  territories,  yet  he 
made  not  any  particular  enquiries  after  the  accomplices  of 
his  defigns.  Hisown  irregularities  about  this  time  proved 
fatal  to  the  life  of  hisconfort  Claude,  an  amiable  priticefs, 
who  bore  with  refignation  the  negleCt  of  her  lmfband,  and 
with  meeknefs  the  authority  ufurped  by  the  countefs  of 
Angoulefme  ;  Francis  himfelf,  though  he  relinquifned  his 
intention  of  leading  in  perfon  his  army  into  Italy,  did  not 
abandon  that  expedition,  but  entruited  the  conduct  of 
it  to  the  admiral  Bonnivet.  That  nobleman  engrolfed 
the  favour  and  patronage  of  his  royal  mafter,  whom  in 
many  points  he  refembled.  Handfomein  his  perfon, gallant, 
and  amorous,  he  w'as  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  countefs 
of  Angoulefme,  under  whofe  protection  he  rofe  ;  but 
vain,  arrogant,  and  prefumptuous,  though  ambitious  of 
the  character  of  a  general,  of  all  the  talents  requilite  for 
command  he  poflelfed  only  the  lowed  and  mod  common, 
perfonal  courage.  Colonna,  who  was  entruded  with  the 
defence  of  the  Milanefe,  was  compelled  to  retire  before 
the  Superior  forces  of  France  ;  the  dream  of  the  Tefino 
oppofed  an  ineffectual  obdacle  to  Bonnivet ;  the  greateft 
part  of  the  duchy  fubmitted  to  bis  arms  ;  had  he  im¬ 
proved  the  general  condernation,  Milan  itfelf  mult  have 
furrendered  ;  but  a  delay  of  three  or  four  days  ret'tored 
the  courage  of  the  citizens  ;  and  after  a  vain  attempt  on 
the  capital,  the  inclemency  of  the  feafon  induced  Bonnivet 
to  retire  into  winter-quarters.  In  Burgundy  andGuienne, 
the  Germans  and  Spaniards  were  repulfed  by  the  duke  of 
Guife  and  the  marelchal  Lautrec  ;  in  Picardy,  indeed,  the 
Englifh  extended  their  devaftations  along  the  banks  of  the 
Oyfe,  penetrated  within  eleven  leagues  of  Paris,  and  filled 
the  capital  with  terror;  but  their  career  was  checked  by 
the  gallantry  of  the  duke  of  Vendofme  ;  they  were  con¬ 
tinually  haraffed  by  the  vigilance  of  the  marefchal  la 
Tremouille;  and,  in  1524,  they  were  purfued  with  dif- 
grace  out  of  the  French  territories. 

The  enfuing  campaign,  however,  opened  with  more  dif- 
aftrous  events  to  the  king  of- France  :  Fontarabia  was  fur- 
rendered  by  the  treachery  and  cowardice  of  Franget,  its 
governor  :  a  numerous  army  of  the  allies  threatened  that 
(.art  of  the  Milanefe  which  had  been  lately  reduced  by 
the  French.  :  Bonnivet,  whole  forces  had  been  weakened 
by  a  pellilential  diforder,  was  unable  to  contend  with 
the  fuperior  talents  of  Bourbon,  the  marquis  of  Pefcura, 
and  Lannoy  viceroy  cf  Naples.  Thefe  celebrated  leaders 
compelled  the  admiral  to  abandon  his  ftrong  camp  at 
Biagralfa,  and  prefled  on  his  rear  with  inceflhnt  dili¬ 
gence  ;  in  the  palT.tge  of  the  river  Seffia,  while  he  exerted 
himfelf  with  confpicuous  valour,  he  received  a  wound  in 
his  arm  which  obliged  him  to  quit  the  field  ;  he  commit- 
and  the  important  charge,  which  he  reluctantly  delerted, 
to  the  chevalier  Bayard.  That  celebrated  officer  animated 
the  cavalry  by  his  example  and  his  prefence,  to  iuftain 
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the  whole  fliock  of  the  enemy’s  troops,  while  the  infantry 
fecurely  eroded  the  river;  but  in  this  fervice  Bayard  re¬ 
ceived  a  wound,  and  expired  in  the  field.  Bonnivet  led 
back  his  (battered  army  info  France,  whofe  monarch  was 
immediately  dripped  of  all  that  he  held  in  Italy.  The 
victors,  encouraged  by  their  fuccefs,  now  determined  to 
invade  Provence.  Bourbon,  at  the  head  of  eighteen 
thoufand  men,  pafTed  the  Alps  without  oppofition  ;  but 
his  defign  of  penetrating  into  the  interior  provinces,  and 
effecting  a  junction  with  his  remaining  adherents,  was 
over-ruled  by  the  authority  of  Charles,  who  diredted 
him  to  make  the  redudtion  of  Marfeilles  his  chief  objedt. 
That  city  was  obfiinately  defended  ;  the  king  of  France 
himfelf  advanced  with  a  fuperior  force  to  the  relief  of  it ; 
and  Bourbon,  after  having  confumed  forty  days  in  the  vain 
enterprife,  retired  with  precipitation  towards  Italy. 

The  glory  which  Francis  had  acquired  in  delivering 
his  fubjedts  from  this  formidable  invalion,  might  have 
fatisfied  a  moderate  mind  ;  but  that  prince,  naturally 
fanguine,  and  impetuous,  (fill  afpired  to  the  conqueft  of 
the  Milanefe.  With  an  army  of  forty  thoufand  men  he 
entered  Italy,  and  the  gates  of  Milan  were  immediately 
opened  to  him.  Bourbon  himfelf  fcarcely  outftripped  his 
purfuit  with  the  remnant  of  his  flying  forces ;  and  had  the 
king  inftantly  attacked  the  enemy,  vrho  retired  to  Lodi  on 
the  Adda,  that  day  might  have  extinguilhed  the  dominion 
of  the  emperor  Charles  in  Italy  ;  but  in  compliance  with 
the  opinion  of  Bonnivet,  he  laid  fiege  to  Pavia  on  the 
Tefino,  a  place  ftrong  in  its  fortifications,  and  garrifoned 
by  fix  thoufand  veterans,  under  the  command  of  Antonio 
de  Leyva.  This  fuccefs  induced  pope  Clement  VII.  to 
defert  the  caufe  of  Charles,  and  court  the  alliance  of  his 
adverfsry  ;  the  example  of  the  pope  was  followed  by  the 
republic  of  Florence  ,  and  the  king,  elated  by  profperity, 
detached  (ix  thoufand  men  to  ravage  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  ;  but  neither  this  diverfion,  nor  the  inclemency  of 
the  feafon,  prevented  him  from  clofely  prefling  the  fiege 
of  Pavia.  Three  months  of  cotiftant  fatigue  had  reduced 
the  garrifon  to  the  laft  extremity,  when  they  difeerned 
the  welcome  banners  of  the  imperialifts  prefling  forwards 
to  their  relief.  The  zeal  of  Bourbon  had  brought  thefe 
troops  to  the  afliftance  of  Lannoy  and  Pefcara  ;  yet  Fran¬ 
cis,  fecure  in  his  entrenchments,  might  have  defied  the 
fury  of  his  adverfaries ;  but  the  rafti  counfels  of  Bonnivet 
ftimulated  him  to  the  fatal  encounter.  Part  of  the  left 
wing,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Alenpon,  bafely 
deferted  their  fovereign  ;  the  garrifon  of  Pavia  Tallied  out 
on  his  rear  ;  the  French  cavalry  was  broken  by  the  impe¬ 
rial  horfe  ;  the  rout  became  general ;  and  refinance  cealed 
almoft  in  every  part  but  where  the  king  himfelf  fought  in 
perfon.  Though  wounded,  and  thrown  from  his  horfe, 
he  (till  defended  himfelf  with  the  mod  heroic  courage  ; 
and  fix  of  his  aflailants  periflied  by  his  arm.  At  length, 
exhaufted  with  fatigue,  he  was  obliged  to  yield  ;  and 
the  year  1525  became  celebrious  by  this  event.  Two 
Spanilh  officers,  Urbieta  and  Davila,  were  difputingwhich 
of  them  had  the  honour  to  take  him  prifoner.  Francis 
cried  out,  “Urbieta  robbed  me,  and  Davila  took  me 
the  firft  having  taken  from  him  the  collar  of  the  order  of 
St.  Michael,  which  lie  wore  ;  the  other  only  having  alked 
him  for  his  fword.  When  taken,  he  would  not  confent 
to  be  carried  before  the  duke  of  Bourbon  his  fubjeCt, 
who  was  in  arms  againft  him,  but  infilled  upon  being  car¬ 
ried  to  Lannoy  t he  Spanilh  general.  When  he  delivered 
his  fword  to  him,  he  laid,  “  Sir,  I  deliver  to  you  the 
fword  of  a  monarch  who  is  entitled  to  feme  diftinCtion 
from  having  with  hisown  hand  killed  (o  many  of  your 
foldiers  before  he  furrendered  himfelf,  and  who  is  at  laft 
a  prifoner  from  a  wretched  reverie  of  fortune,  rather  than 
from  cowardice.”  Lannoy  took  the  captive  monarch 
directly  to  the  convent  oi  Carthufian  friars  at  Pavia. 
Francis  infilled  on  entering  the  church’ immediately,  and 
fell  down  on  his  knees  before  the  altar.  The  monks 
were  then  cltaunting-one  ot  their  offices,  and  he  repeated 
after  them  with  great  fervour  this  line  from  the  Pfalrns, 
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which  happened  to  be  in  the  fervice  of  the  day  :  Bonum  ejl 
mi  hi  affligi\  Domine ,  vt  difcam  flatuta  tua ;  “Lord,  it  is  a 
good  thing  for  me  to  be  afflicted,  that  I  may  learn  thy 
ftatutes.”  Francis  kept  up  his  fpirits  extremely  well  the 
whole  day  after  he  was  taken  prifoner,  till  he  was  going 
to  bed,  and  found  no  one  attending  to  take  off  his  armour, 
all  his  officers  being  either  taken  prifoners  or  killed.  A 
French  gentleman,  however,  of  the  name  of  Montpezat, 
of  the  province  of  Quercy,  an  officer  of  the  duke  of 
Bourbon’s  army,  came  forward,  and  offered  his  fovereign 
his  affiftance  to  undrefs  him.  Francis  on  this  burfl  info 
tears  and  embraced  M.  de  Montpezat,  and  was  ever  af¬ 
terwards  much  attached  to  him.  Though  Lannoy  treated 
his  royal  captive  with  every  mark  of  honour  due  to  his 
elevated  rank,  he  was  equally  folicitous  to  prevent  his 
efcape  ;  and  conduced  him,  the  day  after  the  battle,  to 
the  ftrong  cattle  of  Pizzhigintone,  near  Cremona,  where  he 
was  committed  to  the  cuftody  of  Don  Ferdinand  Alarcon, 
an  officer  of  fevere  vigilance  and  incorruptible  integrity. 

The  firft  intelligence  of  the  rout  at  Pavia  was  tranf- 
mitted  by  the  king  himfelf  to  his  mother,  in  a  letter, 
which  contained  thefe  words  :  “  Madam,  all  is  loft,  ex¬ 
cept  our  honour.’’  The  former  paftions  of  Louifa  had 
endangered  the  kingdom,  but  her  abilities  were  now  ex¬ 
erted  to  fave  it.  In  this  trying  hour,  her  magnanimity 
never  deferted  her;  and  inftead  of  giving  herfelf  up  to 
the  lamentations  of  a  woman,  fhe  difeovered  all  the  fore- 
fight  and  (kill  of  a  confummate  politician.  She  affembled 
the  nobles  at  Lyons,  and  animated  them  by  her  example 
and  language  ;  the  collected  the  remains  of  the  army 
which  had  ferved  in  Italy,  and  enabled  it  again  to  take 
the  field  ;  fhe  levied  new  troops,  and  raifed  extraordinary 
fums  to  defray  the  expence  of  them;  but  her  chief  care 
was  directed  to  conciliate  the  friendfhip,  and  to  obtain 
the  protection,  of  the  king  of  England.  Henry  beheld 
with  concer  n  the  balance  of  power,  which  he  had  affeCted 
to  maintain,  thus  deftroyed  ;  and  he  trembled  for  the  in- 
dependance  of  all  Europe,  menaced  by  the  rifing  greatnefs 
of  an  ambitious  prince;  he  therefore  liftenedwith  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  admiration  and  pity  to  the  gallantry  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Francis,  and  fecretly  allured  Louifa  of  his  fupport. 

Meanwhile  in  Italy  the  imperial  generals  were  little 
lefs  embarrafted  than  the  foes  they  had  vanquiftied  :  Mi¬ 
lan  was,  indeed,  entirely  evacuated  by  the  French  ;  but 
Lannoy,  for  want  of  money,  was  obliged  to  difmifs  the 
greateft  part  of  his  army.  The  emperor  Charles,  inftead 
of  making  one  great  effort  to  penetrate  into  France,  de- 
feended  to  the  arts  of  intrigue  and  negociation.  He  or¬ 
dered  the  count  de  Rouex  to  vifit  his  royal  captive,  and 
to  propofe  the  following  conditions  as  the  price  of  his  li¬ 
berty  :  That  be  ftiould  reftore  Burgundy  to  the  emperor, 
from  vvhofe  anceftors  it  had  been  wrefted  :  that  he  ftiould 
furrender  Provence  and  Dauphine,  to  form  a  kingdom 
lor  Bourbon;  that  he  ftiould  fatisfy  the  claims  of  the 
king  of  England,  and  finally  renounce  all  pretenfions  to 
any  territory  in  Italy.  When  Francis  heard  thefe  rigo¬ 
rous  proposals,  he  was  fo  tranfported  with  indignation, 
that,  dravving  his  dagger  haftily,  he  exclaimed,  “’Twere 
better  that  2  king  ftiould  die  thus!”  Alarcon,  alarmed  at 
his  vehemence,  laid  hold  on  his  hand  ;  but  though  lie 
foon  recovered  greater  compofure,  he  ftill  declared  "in  the 
moft  folemn  manner,  that  he  would  rather  remain  a  pri¬ 
foner  through  life  than  purchafe  liberty  by  fuch  ignomi¬ 
nious  conceffions.  But  Lannoy,  defirous  of  conveying 
his  captive  fafe  into  Spain,  flattered  Francis  with  the 
hope  that  a  perfonal  interview  with  the  emperor  would 
haftenhis  deliverance  on  more  equitable  terms ;  and  the 
French  king,  eager  on  a  fcheme  which  feenied  to  open 
forne  profpeCt  ot  liberty,  furniftied  the  gallies  neceffary 
for  the  voyage;  and  commanded  his  admiral  Doria  to 
Atfter  them  to  pafs  without  oppofition.  Bourbon  and 
Pefcara  were  deceived  by  the  pretence  that  Lannoy  meant 
to  convey  his  prifoner  to  the  caftle  of  Naples;  but  the 
latter  officer,  embarking  with  the  king  at  Portofiero, 
landed  in  a  few  days  at  Barcelona  :  from  whence  Francis 
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was  conveyed  to  Madrid,  and  lodged  in  the  Alcazar  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  the  vigilant  Alarcon. 

Inftead  of  tlie  generous  interview  with  which  he  had 
been  flattered,  the  king  of  France  found  himfelf  clofely 
guarded  in  a  folitary  prifon,  and  the  only  recreation  that 
was  permitted  him,  was  to  take  the  air  on  a  mule,  fur- 
rounded  by  fo’diers.  The  continuance  of  this  harfti 
treatment  for  fix  months  threw  him  into  a  fever  ;  and 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  terrified  left  death  might  deprive 
himof  the  advantages  which  he  expected  to  derive  from  his 
releafe,  condefcended  to  make  him  a  co'Lolqtory  vifit, 
and  to  animate  him  with  the  hopes  of  (peedy  freedom. 
Thefe  fallacious  expectations  vaniftied  with  the  king’s 
return  of  health  ;  and  Francis,  in  defpair,  entrufted  to 
his  fifter,  the  duchefs  of  Alencon,  a  deed,  by  which  he 
refigned  his  kingdom  to  the  dauphin.  The  dread  of  this 
meafure,  and  the  confederacy  which  he  beheld  forming 
againft  him,  at  length  influenced  the  emperor  ferioufly  to 
•  think  of  his  releafe.  The  death  of  the  marquis  of  Pef- 
cara  had  allowed  the  emperor  Charles  to  fatisfy  the  claims 
of  Bourbon,  by  appointing  him  to  the  command  in  Italy 
together  with  the  duchy  of  Milan  forfeited  by  Sforza. 
In  refpeCt  to  the  principal  article  which  regarded  Bur¬ 
gundy,  the  French  king  engaged  to  reftore  that  country 
to  the  emperor  in  full  fovereignty  ;  and  Charles  confented 
that  this  reftitution  ftiould  not  be  made  until  the  king  was 
At  at  liberty  ;  in  order  to  fecure  the  performance  or  this 
as  well  as  the  other  conditions,  Francis  agreed  that  at  the 
fame  inftant  he  himfelf  was  releafed,  he  would  deliver, 
as  hoftages,  his  eldeft  foil  the  dauphin,  his  fecond  fon  tire 
duke  of  Orleans,  or  in  lieu  of  the  latter,  twelve  of  his 
principal  nobility,  to  be  named  by  the  emperor.  By  the 
other  articles,  the  king  of  France  renounced  all  preten¬ 
fions  in  Italy;  difclaimed  any  title  to  t he  fovereignty  of 
Flanders  and  Artois  ;  promifed  full  reparation  for  the 
damages  full  lined  by  Bourbon,  or  his  adherents  ;  and  en¬ 
gaged  to  ufe  Iris  intereft  with  Henry  d’Albret  to  abandon 
his  claim  on  Navarre.  In  fupport  of  this  union,  Francis 
was  to  marry  the  emperor’s  lifter,  the  queen  dowager  of 
Portugal  ;  and  to  caufe  all  the  articles  of  this  treaty  to 
be  ratified  by  the  ftates,  and  regiftered  in  the  parliaments 
of  his  kingdom  ;  that  upon  the  emperor’s  receiving  this 
ratification,  the  hoftages  ftiould  be  let  at  liberty  ;  but  in 
their  place  the  duke  of  Angoulefnte,  the  king’s  third  fon, 
ftiould  be  delivered  to  the  emperor  Charles,  to  be  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  imperial  court  ;  and  that  if  Francis  did  not 
fulfil  the  ftipulations  -within  the  time  limited,  he  ftiould 
engage,  upon  his  honour  and  oath,  to  return  into  Spain, 
and  to  furrender  himfelf  again  a  prifoner  to  the  emperor. 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  celebrated  treaty  of  Ma¬ 
drid,  by  which  the  emperor  flattered  himfelf  chat  he  had 
effectually  difarmed  his  rival  ;  but  his  minifters  had  al¬ 
ready  reprefented  how  improbable  it  was  that  Francis 
would  execute  articles  which  he  had  fubferibed  with  fo 
much  reluCtance;  and  the  French  monarch,  while  yet  at 
Madrid,  afl’embled  the  few  counfellors  that  he  could  con¬ 
fide  in  ;  and  after  exacting  from  them  a  folemn  oath  of  fe- 
crecy,  lie  formally  protefted  that  his  content  to  the  treaty 
ftiould  be  confidered  as  an  involuntary  deed,  and  be  deemed 
null  and  void.  Yet  both  monarchs  maintained  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  cordiality  ;  the  ceremonies  of  the  marriage  between 
Francis  and  the  queen  of  Portugal  were  performed  ;  but 
Charles  would  not  permit  the  confummation  until  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  ratification  from  France.  As  foon  as  that  ar¬ 
rived,  Francis  was  conduced  to  the  river  Bidalfoa,  near 
Fontarabia.  On  the  oppofite  bank  were  the  dauphin 
Francis,  and  his  brother  Henry  duke  of  Orleans,  who 
were  to  be  delivered  up  as  hoftages  for  the  due  execution 
of  the  treaty.  The  exchange  was  made  in  1 526  ;  Francis, 
after  a  fliort  embrace  to  his  children,  leaped  into  the  boat, 
and  reached  the  French  fliore  ;  he  mounted  that  inftant 
an  Arabian  horfe,  waved  his  band  over  bis  bead,  and  with 
a  joyful  voice  crying  aloud  feveral  times,  “  I  am  yet  a 
king,”  galloped  full  fpeed  to  St.  John  de  Luz,  and  from 
thence  to  Bayonne, 
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The  fiiTt  care  of  the  French  king,  on  his  return  to  his 
dominions,  was  to  acknowledge  his  gratitude  to  Hen¬ 
ry  VIII.  of  England  ;  his  next  object  was  to  difavow 
the  article  by  which  Burgundy  was  to  be  ceded.  In  the 
prefence  of  Lannoy  and  Alenjon,  the  ambafladors  of 
Charles,  the  deputies  from  that  duchy  repref'ented  that 
no  king  could  alienate  their  country  from  the  crown  ;  and 
Francis,  affecting  to  he  convinced  by  their  arguments, 
offered,  in  lieu  of  Burgundy,  to  pay  the  emperor  two 
millions  of  crowns.  T  his  propofal  was  rejetted  ;  and 
Francis  prepared  to  extort  an  acquiescence  by  force  of 
arms.  He  had  already  negociated  a  confederacy  which 
promifed  to  let  bounds  to  the  ambition  of  t he  emperor. 
The  pope,  the  Venetians,  and  the  duke  of  Milan, 
alarmed  at  the  growing  power  of  Charles,  readily  ac¬ 
ceded  to  it.  The  king  of  England  was  declared  protestor 
of  this  negotiation,  which  was  dignified  by  the  name  of 
trie  holy  league ;  and  pope  Clement  abfolved  Francis  from 
the  oath  which  had  been  preffed  upon  him  while  a  pri- 
1’oner  at  Madrid. 

.  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  wras  at  this  time  clofely  be- 
fieged  in  the  caftle  of  his  capital ;  and  before  the  duke 
d’Urbino,  the  genera!  of  the  confederates,  could  advance 
to  his  relief,  he  was  compelled  to  furrender  to  the  arms 
of  Bouibon,  who  was  left  in  full  poffellion  of  the  duchy, 
the  inveftiture  of  which  the  emperor  had  promifed  to 
grant  him  ;  but  the  Milanefe  was  exhaufted  by  the  in- 
celFant  wars  to  which  it  had  been  fubjeCt;  and  Bourbon, 
to  fatisfy  the  murmurs  of  his  difcontented  foidiers,  took 
the  daring  refolution  of  marching  to  Rome.  The  great- 
nefs  of  his  abilities  was  difplayed  in  the  execution  of  this 
defign  ;  in  the  depth  of  winter  he  began  his  march  with 
an  army  of  twenty-five  thoufand  men,  without  money, 
without  magazines,  and  without  artillery  ;  in  the  face  of 
a  fuperior  enemy  he  traverfed  mountains  and  rivers,  and 
braved  the  inclemency  of  the  fevered  feafon.  He  at 
length  encamped  under  the  walls  of  the  devoted  city; 
but  in  the  moment  of  victory  he  fell  by  a  random  (hot, 
and  expired  with  the  courage  which  had  characterized 
his  life  ;  yet  his  victorious  army,  the  command  of  which 
devolved  on  Philibert  prince  of  Orange,  entered  and  pil¬ 
laged  the  ancient  mi (l refs  of  the  world,  A.  D.  1527. 
Clement,  who  had  retired  to  the  caftle  of  .St.  Angelo, 
was  forced  to  capitulate,  and  remained  a  prifoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  emperor  ;  Rome  itfelf,  abandoned  to  the 
rapacity  and  violence  of  the  conquerors,  became  for  nine 
months  a  theatre  of  univerfal  defolation,  every  hour 
ftained  by  fome  atrocious  aCt  of  cruelty,  loft,  and  rapine. 

Francis  I.  no  longer  hefitated  ;  he  alfembled  at  once  a 
powerful  army,  and  appointed  to  the  command  of  it  the 
marefchal  Lautrec.  All  Europe  beheld  with  aftonifli- 
inent  and  horror  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  fucceflor  of 
St.  Peter  by  a  Chviftian  emperor.  The  Italian  dates  re¬ 
ceived  Lautrec  with  open  arms;  he  inftantly  occupied 
Alexandria,  and  reduced  all  the  country  on  that  fide  of 
the  Tefino.  Pavia  was  taken  by  affault,  and  the  whole 
Milanefe  mud  have  been  redored  to  the  dominion  $f 
France,  had  not  Lautrec  been  fearful  of  exciting  the  jea- 
loufy  of  the  confederates.  Me  therefore  direfled  his 
march  towards  Rome  :  by  the  terror  of  his  approach  lie 
obtained  the  enlargement  of  Clement  VII.  and  pointed 
towards  Naples  the  fubfequent  operations  of  the  war. 
Animated  by  the  rapid  progrefs  of  .the  confederacy, 
Francis  and  Henry  by  their  heralds  formally  denounced 
war  againft  the  emperor  Charles.  The  defiance  of  the 
king  of  England  was  received  with  decent  firmnefs  ;  but 
againd  the  king  of  France  Charles  vented  his  indigna¬ 
tion  by  every  opprobrious  expredion  ;  and  declared  he 
confidered  him  as  a  dranger  to  the  honour  and  integrity 
of  a  gentleman.  To  this  infnlt  Francis  returned  the  he 
in  form,  and  challenged  his  rival  to  dngle  combat ;  Charles 
readily  accepted  the  challenge  ;  the  difficulties  refpecfing 
the  order  of  combat  prevented  them  from  actually  meet¬ 
ing  ;  but  the  example  of  two  Rich  illudrious  perlonages 
bad  a  confiderable  influence  on  t he  manners  of  Europe, 


and  fanCtioned  the  practice  of  duels  in  private  and  per* 
fonal  quarrels. 

Meantime  Lautrec,  with  unweared  activity,  purfued 
the  imperial  generals,  who  with  the  remnant  of  their 
licentious  army  were  driven  out  of  Rome.  Naples,  on 
his  approach,  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Cltarles  ;  and 
only  Gaieta  and  the  capital  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards;  Andrew  Doria,  a  citizen  of  Genoa,  the  ableft 
feaman  of  his  age,  and  the  high  admiral  of  France,  had 
triumphed  over  the  fuperior  fleet  of  the  emperor;  and 
every  tiling  feenied  to  promife  Lautrec  a  certain  and 
fpeedy  conquefl.  But  this  flattering  profpeCt  was  blafted 
by  the  imprudence  of  Francis  hinifelf ;  he  had  negleCted 
to  make  the  proper  remittances  for  the  fupport  -of  the 
Italian  army  :  and  he  was  prevailed  on,  by  the  fatal  coun- 
fels  of  his  mi nifters,  to  difguft  his  admiral  Doria  ;  that 
officer,  though  in  the  fervice  off  France,  maintained  the 
fpirit  of  independence,  and  preferred  his  complaints  with 
freedom  and  boldnefs.  He  was  peculiarly  animated  with 
a  patriotic  zeal  for  the  honour  and  intereft  of  his  own 
country;  and  he  oppofed  with  menaces  the  defign  of  the 
French  to  reftore  the  harbour  of  Savona,  an  adjacent 
town  which  the  Genoefe  had  long  regarded  with  iealoufy. 
Francis,  irritated  by  his  expreflions,  commanded  him  to 
be  arretted  ;  Doria,  apprized  of  his  danger,  retired  with 
his  gailies  to  a  place  ofitfafety  ;  entered  into  a  negociation 
with  the  emperor  Charles,  who  granted  him  whatever 
terms  he  required  ;  and  he  failed  back  to  Naples,  not  to 
block  up  the  harbour  of  that  city,  but  to  afford  it  pro¬ 
tection  and  deliverance. 

By  the  arrival  of  Doria,  the  communication  with  the 
fea  was  again  opened,  and  plenty  reftored  to  Naples;  the 
French  in  their  turn  began  to  fuffer  from  the  want  of  pro- 
vifions ;  they  were  inceflantly  liarafled  by  the  imperialifts 
commanded  by  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  ravages  of 
famine  were  fncceeded  by  tliofe  of  pefrilence ;  and  the 
unfortunate  Lautrec,  after  long  ftrnggling  with  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  his  fituation,  expired  the  victim  of  difeafe  and 
difappointment.  On  his  death  the  command  devolved 
on  the  marquis  of  Saluzzo,  an  officer  unequal  to  the 
truft  ;  with  the  remnant  of  the  troops  lie  effected  a  re¬ 
treat  to  Averfa,  where  he  was  compelled  to  capitulate  by 
the  prince  of  Orange  ;  Naples  was  again  evacuated  by 
the  French  ;  and  the  emperor  once  more  acquired  the 
fuperiority  in  Italy.  The  lofs  of  Genoa  followed  the 
ruin  of  the  army  in  Naples.  The  French  garrifon  in  that 
city  was  reduced  by  defertion  to  an  inconfiderable  num¬ 
ber  ;  and  Doria,  impatient  to  deliver  his  country  from 
the  yoke  of  foreigners,  failed  into  the  harbour,  and  was 
received  by  the  acclamations  of  his  fellow-citizens;  the 
French  fora  moment  fufpended  their  fate  by  retiring  into 
the  citadel  ;  but  they  were  quickly  obliged  to  furrender; 
while  Doria,  inftead  of  ufurping  the  Sovereign  power, 
reftored  the  freedom  of  the  republic,  eftabliflied  the  go¬ 
vernment  nearly  the  fame  as  it  fubfifts  to  this-day,  and 
obtained  from  the  gratitude  of  pofterity  the  honourable 
appellations  of  the  father  of  his  country,  and  the  rejlorer  of 
its  liberty. 

In  the  Milanefe  the  French  were  totally  defeated  by 
Antonio  de  Leyva,  already  renowned  for  his  defence  of 
Pavia  ;  and  Francis,  difeouraged  and  exhaufted  by  fo 
many  unfuccefsfiil  enterprifes,  began  ferioufly  to  think 
of  peace.  The  emperor  alfo,  alarmed  at  the  progrefs  of 
the  T11  rkifli  arms,  and  the  murmurs  of  his  'Subjects  in 
Spain,  eagerly  liftened  to  his  propofals.  The  negocia¬ 
tion  was  conducted  in  the  city  of  Cambray,  A.D.  1528, 
by  Margaret  of  Aufiria  the  emperor’s  aunt,  and  Louifa 
the  mother  of  Francis.  The  terms  were  injurious,  and 
almofit  ignominious,  to  France  ;  her  monarch,  impatient 
to  refeue  his  fons  from  captivity,  facrificed  every  objeCt 
for  which  lie  had  commenced  the  war.  The  emperor 
Charles,  for  the  prefent  indeed,  was  not  to  demand  the 
reftitmion  of  Burgundy,  but  to  referve  his  pretentions  in 
full  force  ;  while  Francis,  for  the  ranfotn  of  his  fons, 
agreed  to  pay  two  millions  of  crowns,  and  to  reftore  Rich 
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{owns  as  lie  ftill  held  in  the  Milanefe;  he  renounced  his 
claim  to  Naples,  Milan,  Genoa,  and  every  other  place 
beyond  the  Alps;  he  refigned  the  fovereignty  of  Flan¬ 
ders  and  Artois  ;  and  confented  immediately  to  confum- 
mate  his  marriage  with  Eleonora  the  emperor’s  lifter. 
Such  were  the  conditions  by  which  Francis  procured  li¬ 
berty  to  his  fons  ;  but  he  fatally  wounded  his  reputation 
by  abandoning  his  allies  the  Venetians,  the  Florentines, 
and  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  to  the  mercy  of  the  emperor. 
Clement  VII.  had  indeed  previoully  concluded  a  feparate 
treaty;  and  the  king,  of  England,  eager  to  obtain  from 
the  pope  a  divorce  from  Catharine  his  queen,  not  only 
confented  to  the  peace  of  Cambray,  but  made  Francis  a 
prefent  of  a  large  fum  towards  tire  payment  of  the  ran- 
fom  of  his  fons. 

After  the  bloody  labours  of  nine  deftrudtive  campaigns, 
Francis,  in  1529,  began  to  tafte  the  bleftings  of  peace. 
His  court,  during  this  interval  of  tranquillity,  was  diftin- 
guillied  by  its  ftrperior  fplendour  and  luxury,  by  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  letters,  and  the  proteflion  of  the  liberal  arts. 
But  amidft  diverfions  and  entertainments  the  cares  of  go¬ 
vernment  were  ftill  attended  to;  by  a  dexterous  applica¬ 
tion  he  prevailed  on  the  dates  of  Brittany  to  abandon  their 
claim  of  a  free  and  feparate  principality,  and  to  annex 
that  province  for  ever  to  the  crown  of  France.  He  afti- 
duoufly'cultivated  the  friendfliip  of  the  king  of  England, 
and  a  fecond  interview  between  the  two  monarchs,  at  a 
village  equally  diftant  from  Calais  and  Boulogne,  dif- 
played  every  mark  of  mutual  confidence.  Vet,  incapa¬ 
ble  of  abandoning  his  hopes  of  the  Milanefe,  he  folicited 
a  conference  with  pope  Clement  VII.  At  Marfeilles  he 
embraced  the  holy  father  ;  and  to  engage  him  more  ftre- 
nuoufty  in  his  views  on  Italy,  he  demanded  and  obtained 
the  hand  of  the  celebrated  Catharine  of  Medicis,  the 
niece  of  Clement,  for  his  fecond  fon  Henry;  the  nuptials 
were  celebrated  in  1534,  with  uncommon  magnificence  ; 
but  the  death  of  Clement,"  only  eleven  months  after¬ 
wards,  difiipatcd  the  expectations  which  the  king  had 
fondly  formed  from  this  alliance. 

Five  years  of  peace  had  contributed  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  war,  when  Francis,  indignant  of  the  humiliating  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  treaty  of  Cambray,  feized  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  his  rival’s  abfence,  then  acquiring  laurels,  and 
breaking  the  chains  of  the  Chriftian  captives  in  Africa, 
to  renew  his  claims  on  Italy.  The  execution  of  Mar- 
veille,  his  agent  at  Milan,  whom  Sforza  caufed  to  be 
privately  put  to  death,  afforded  a  pretence  for  public 
hoftilities  ;  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  by  refilling  per- 
miftion  to  the  French  troops  to  pafs  through  Pied¬ 
mont,  drew  upon  himfelf  the  immediate  fury  of  the  tem¬ 
ped.  The  troops  of  France,  commanded  by  the  admiral 
Brion,  fwept  the  dominions  of  Savoy;  and  Francifco 
Sforza  expired  with  terror  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy, 
by  whom  he  had  been  twice  expelled.  Francis  again 
flattered  himfelf  with  the  vain  hope  of  acquiring  the 
afcendancy  in  Italy;  but  this  profpect  was  blafted  by  the 
peculiar  circumftances  of  his  allies,  and  by  the  activity  of 
the  emperor.  With  an  army  of  forty  thoufand  infantry, 
and  ten  thoufand  cavalry,  Charles  entered  Piedmont; 
and  the  forces  of  France  retired  before  him.  Francis  had 
penetrated  into  the  aefign  of  his  rival,  not  to  confine  his 
operations  to  the  recovery  of  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  but 
to  puftt  forward  into  the  fouthern  provinces  of  France. 
He  was  determined  to  remain  on  the  defenfive;  without 
hazarding  a  battle,  to  throw  garrifons  into  the  towms  of 
the  greateft  ftrength  ;  and  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  fiub- 
fi (fence  by  laying  wafte  the  country  before  them.  The 
execution  of  this  plan  he  devolved  on  the  celebrated 
marefchal  Montmorency.  Chailes,  fanguineand  ardent, 
entered  Provence;  but  was  ftruck  with  aftonifhment  at 
the  face  of  defolation  which  reigned  over  the  whole 
country.  A  few  defencelefs  towms  immediately  fubmitted 
to  him;  but  the  fields,  deftitute  of  cattle  and  grain, 
chilled  the  fire  of  the  invaders;  Montmorency,  ftrongly 
encamped  under  the  walls  of  Avignon,  defied  his  arms; 


and  the  cities  of  Marfeilles  and  Arles  had  been  ftrength- 
ened  by  new  fortifications.  Againft  the  former  the  af- 
faults  of  the  emperor  w  ere  directed  ;  for  two  mom hs  the 
inglorious  fiege  was  continued  ;  famine  and  difeafe  incef- 
fantly  preyed  upon  his  troops;  and  he  at  length  reluc¬ 
tantly  confented  to  abandon  the  hopelefs  enterprife,  in 
which  his  braveft  officers  had  perifned,  and  his  army  had 
been  reduced  to  one  half  of  their  original  number.  In 
his  retreat  terror  and  confufion  hung  upon  his  rear,  and 
lie  was  only  preferved  from  total  deftruClion  by  the  per¬ 
tinacious  caution  of  Montmorency,  who  declared  that  a 
bridge  of  gold  ought  to  be  made  for  a  flying  enemy. 
Tints  Francis,  by  the  prudence  of  his  meafures,  and  the 
union  and  valour  of  his  fubjeCts,  rendered  abortive  the 
formidable  fchemes  of  his  rival.  One  circumftance 
alone  embittered  his  fucccfs  ;  in  the  midft  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  1536,  the  dauphin  expired  ;  a  prince  who  ex¬ 
tremely  refemblcd  his  father,  and  vvhofe  bidden  death  w« s 
imputed  to  poifon.  His  cup-bearer  was  feized  on  fufpi- 
cion,  and  openly  accufed  the  imperial  generals  Gonzaga 
and  Ley va ;  but  "the  mod  unprejudiced  hiftorians  have 
rejected  the  evidence. 

The  enmity  of  thefe  two  celebrated  monarchs  feems  at 
length  to  have  exceeded  their  refources,  and  their  coffers 
became  exhauffed  by  their  frequent  and  bloody  wars. 
A  truce  in  the  Low  Countries  for  ten  months  had  been 
extorted  by  their  mutual  necefllties,  and  was  foon  after 
extended  to  Piedmont ;  Charles  dreaded  the  formidable 
armaments  of  fultan  Solyman,  with  whom  Francis  had 
been  driven  to  contradl  a  clofe  alliance  ;  nor  was  the  lat¬ 
ter  monarch  infenfible  to  the  infamy  which  accompanied 
his  confederacy  with  infidels  againft  a  Chriftian  king. 
Though  innumerable  obffacles  oppofed  a  definitive  treaty, 
each  prince  aftedted  to  liflen  to  the  exhortations  of  the 
Roman  pontiff',  and  Paul  at  laft  prevailed  on  them  to  fuf- 
pend  their  hoftile  efforts  by  a  truce  for  ten  years.  During 
thefe  tranfadtions  James  V,  of  Scotland,  mindful  of  an¬ 
cient  alliances,  had  fitted  out  a  fleet  and  army  for  the  af- 
fiftance  of  Francis;  though  contrary  winds  retarded  his 
embarkation  till  the  hour  of  danger  was  paft.  Francis 
rewarded  his  zeal  with  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Magda¬ 
len,  who  accompanied  her  bufband  to  Scotland,  where 
fhe  foon  after  died;  and  James,  ffill  defirous  of  cement¬ 
ing  his  connedtions  with  France,  efpoufed  Mary  of  Guife, 
widow7  of  the  duke  of  Longueville. 

A  few  days  after  figning  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Nice, 
the  emperor,  in  his  palfage  to  Barcelona,  was  driven  by 
contrary  winds  to  the  ifland  of  St.  Margaret,  on  the  coaft 
of  Provence.  Francis,  informed  of  the  accident,  invited 
him  to  take  ffielter  in  his  dominions,  and  propofed  a  per- 
fonal  interview  at  Aigues-mortes.  To  this  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  confented  ;  and  thefe  two  auguft  fovereigns, 
in  1538,  after  twenty  years  open  hoftilities,  vied  with 
each  other  in  expreffions  of  refpedt  and  friendihip.  After 
the  departure  of  the  emperor,  Francis,  relieved  from  the 
concerns  of  war,  amufed  himfelf  with  a  journey  into 
Dauphiny,  and  gratified  a  liberal  mind  with  exploring 
the  treafures  of  nature,  and  patronizing  the  liberal  arts. 

Far  different  cares  occupied  his  rival  ;  the  citizens  of 
Ghent,  animated  by  the  remembrance  of  former  freedom, 
had  refufed  to  contribute  to  the  fupport  of  the  late  war; 
and,  erecting  the  ftandard  of  rebellion,  had  offered  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  fovereignty  of  the  king  of  France  ;  but 
that  monarch,  ffill  flattering  himfelf  with  the  vain  hope 
of  obtaining  the  inveffiture  of  Milan  from  the  j ufl ice  of 
the  emperor,  rejected  the  propofalsof  the  Flemings,  and 
communicated  their  fchemes  and  intentions  to  the  empe¬ 
ror.  Charles,  though  free  from  any  danger  on  the  fide 
of  France,  was  alarmed  at  the  revolt  of  a  people,  rich, 
turbulent,  and  obflinate.  The  exigency,  he  was  fenfible, 
demanded  liil  immediate  prefence,  and  he  refolved,  as 
the  fhorteff  way,  to  demand  a  p adage  through  France. 
He  at  the  fame  time  reprefented  to  Francis  his  inclina¬ 
tion  to  fettle  the  affair  of  the  Milanefe  to  his  fatisfaCtion  ; 
but  he  entreated  that  he  would  not  exaCt  any  new  pro- 
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mife  from  him  at  this  juncture,  when  it  rather  might 
deem  to  be  extorted  by  neceflity,  than  to  flow  from  friend- 
fh ip,  or  the  love  of  juftice.  The  French  king,  open  and 
generous  in  his  difpofition,  fell  into  the  fnare  of  his  artful 
rival  ;  he  readily  afl'ented  to  all  the  emperor  demanded  ; 
he  offered  his  two  fons,  the  dauphin  and  the  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans,  as  fecurities  for  his  perfon  ;  and  in  1539,  enter¬ 
tained  him  in  his  capital  for  fix  days  with  every  mark  of 
refpeCt  and  royal  magnificence.  But  Charles  had  no 
fooner  reached  his  own  territories,  than  the  French  am- 
baffadots  demanded  the  reftitution  of  the  Milanefe  ;  for 
leveral  months  the  king  of  France  was  deluded  by  the 
ambiguous  anfwers  and  fpecious  delays  of  the  emperor. 
The  revolted  Flemings  were  at  length  completely  hum¬ 
bled,  and  Charles  relinquiflied  the  difguife  which  was  no 
longer  necellary  ;  he  peremptorily  refufed  to  give  up  a 
territory  of  fuch  value,  and  denied  that  he  had  ever  made 
any  promife  which  could  bind  him  to  an  aCtion  fo  weak 
and  imprudent. 

Francis  was  overcome  with  indignation  when  he  found 
himfelf  thus  egregioufly  outwitted  ;  the  credulous  fimpli- 
city  with  which  he  had  t  tufted  his  rival,  expofed  him  to  the 
ridicule  of  all  Europe..  He  now  filled  every  court  with 
frefh  negociations;  but  Henry  of  England  had  lately  beheld 
with  fufpicion  his  frequent  interviews  with  the  emperor, 
and  his  alliance  with  the  king  of  Scotland  ;  the  pope  cho.fe’ 
to  maintain  an  impartial  neutrality  ;  and  fultan  Solyman 
alone  embraced  his  proffered  alliance,  and  declared  himfelf 
ready  to  avenge  his  wrongs.  Two  of  theagents  of  Francis, 
as  they  returned  from  the  Ottoman  Porte,  were  afl'affinated 
at  the  inftigation  of  the  marquis  del  Guafto,  governor  of 
the  Milanefe.  The  French  monarch  loudly  accufed  this 
foul  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations,  and  demanded  the 
punifhment  of  the  atrocious  contriver  of  the  guilty  deed  : 
his  demands  were  eluded  ;  and  he  embraced  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  extorting  by  arms  that  juftice  which  he  vainly 
fought  in  negociating.  A  difeafe,  the  effect  of  his  irre¬ 
gular  pleafures,  precluded  Francis  from  heading  his  forces 
in  perfon;  but  it  did  not  impede  the  vigour  of  his  prepa¬ 
rations.  The  emperor  Charles  V.  was  fcarcely  returned 
from  his  fecond  expedition  again!!  the  infidels  in  Africa, 
before  the  French  monarch  invaded  his  dominions  with 
five  formidable  armies.  Spain,  Luxembourg,  Brabant, 
Flanders,  and  Piedmont,  were  the  objects  of  their  ope¬ 
rations.  In  the  two  former  countries,  the  dauphin  and 
the  duke  of  Orleans  opened  the  campaign,  in  1542.  The 
firft  laid  fiege  to  Perpignan,  the  capital  of  Rouffillon  ; 
the  laft  entered  Luxembourg,  and  reduced  the  greateft: 
part  of  the  duchy  ;  but  on  a  report  that  the  emperor  was 
advancing  to  the  relief  of  Perpignan,  the  duke  of  Orleans 
imprudently  abandoned  his  conquefts,  and  haftened  to  join 
the  army  of  the  dauphin.  Charles,  however  anxious  he 
might  be  for  the  fate  of  that  city,  determined  not  to  ha¬ 
zard  a  decifive  engagement  ;  but  committed  the  defence 
of  it  to  the  perfevering  valour  of  the  duke  of  Alva. 
The  French,  after  a  fiege  of  three  months,  wafted  by 
difeafes,  and  repulfed  in  feveral  attacks,  abandoned  the 
undertaking,  and  retired  into  their  own  country  ;  their 
attempts  in  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Piedmont,  were  equally 
unfuccefsful  ;  and  the  mighty  preparations  of  Francis 
were  thus  wafted  in  ineffectual  enterprifes. 

The  revolted  inhabitants  of  Rochelle  were  in  1543,  re¬ 
duced  by  the  arms,  and  pardoned  by  the  clemency,  of 
their  fovereign  ;  but  the  fatisfaftion  which  Francis  de¬ 
rived  from  this  event,  was  loft  in  his  public  rupture  with 
t he  king  of  England.  The  French  monarch,  on  his  fide, 
poffeffed  himfelf  of  Luxembourg,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  fultan  Solyman,  laid  fiege  to  Nice;  but  this  enter- 
prife  proved  as  unfuccefsful  as  his  alliance  with  the  infi¬ 
del  was  difhonourable ;  and  the  reft  of  the  campaign  was 
confumed  by  all  parties  in  a  feeble  and  defultory  war. 
The  next,  A.D.  1344,  opened  with  more  vigour;  the 
young  count  d’Enguicn  penetrated  into  Piedmont,  and 
defeated  in  the  battle  of  Cerizoles  the  imperial  general 
?he  marquis  del  Guafto;  but  his  troops  were  recalled 


from  the  purfuit  of  this  victory  to  oppofe  a  more  formi¬ 
dable  enemy.  Charles  and  Henry  had  entered  Picardy 
with  two  prodigious  armies;  had  they  joined  their 
forces,  and  rapidly  advanced,  Paris  mud  have  again  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  dominion  of  a  foreign  mafter ;  but  the 
former  obftinately  perfevered  in  the  fiege  of  St.  Difier,  and 
the  latter  refufed  to  abandon  his  attempt  on  Boulogne. 
Francis,  oppyefied  by  difeafe,  committed  bis  army  to  the 
command  of  the  dauphin.  St  Difier  was  at  Lift  betrayed 
to  the  emperor  by  an  artifice  ;  but  the  beft  of  his  troops 
had  perifhed  in  (he  liege  ;  he,  however,  entered  Cham¬ 
pagne,  poffeffed  himfelf  of  Efpernay  and  Clfat.eau-Thi- 
erri,  not  above  two  days  inarch  from  Paris,  which  (truck 
terror  into  the  luxurious  inhabitants  of  that  gay  metro¬ 
polis  ;  but  the  dauphin  at  this  critical  moment  threw  him¬ 
felf  between  the  forces  of  Charles  and  the  capital,  reftored 
confidence  to  the  Parifians,  and  harraffed  by  inceffant  (kir- 
mifties  the  imperial  army.  Charles,  ftraitened  for  forage 
and  provilion,  liftened  to  terms  of  accommodation  ;  a  de¬ 
finitive  treaty  was  figned  at  Crefpy,  by  which  Francis  re- 
figned  his  acquifitior.s  in  Savoy  and  Piedmont;  and  the 
emperor  engaged,  in  the  fpace  of  two  years,  to  beftow  on 
the  duke  of  Orleans  his  daughter,  or  his  niece,  in  mar¬ 
riage,  with  the  Low  Countries,  or  the  Milanefe,  in  dowry. 
A.D.  1544. 

Before  the  negociations  at  Crefpy  were  concluded,  the 
king  of  England  had  reduced  Boulogne  ;  and  Francis,  to 
recover  that  important  place,  advanced  with  his  younger 
fon,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  to  the  abbey  of  Foret-Mouftier, 
between  Abbeville  and  Montreuil.  He  was  here  doomed 
to  experience  a  new  affliction  by  the  death  of  that  prince, 
who  expired  in  1345,  of  a  peftilential  fever;  and  Charles 
immediately  declared  that  by  this  accident  he  held  him¬ 
felf  acquitted  from  all  his  agreements  relative  to  the  Mi¬ 
lanefe.  The  lofs  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  followed  by 
that  of  the  count  d’Enguien,  in  1546,  who  had  acquired 
an  immortal  reputation  by  the  victory  of  Cerizoles;  and 
the  death  of  both  thefe  princes  imp  re  (Ted  Francis  with  a 
grief,  which  even. an  advantageous  peace  with  England 
could  not  mitigate.  Though  at  length,  finally  delivered 
from  the  cares  of  war  which  had  afflicted  the  greateft  part 
of  his  reign,  the  remaining  hours  of  his  life  were  embit¬ 
tered  by  do me’fti’c  contention.  The  enmity  and  intrigues 
of  his  own  miftrefs  the  duchefs  d’Eftampes,  and  of  Diana 
de  Poitiers,  miftrefs  to  the  dauphin,  divided  tiie  court 
into  open  and  implacable  factions;  the  death  of  Henry 
VIII.  of  England  deeply  wounded  Francis*  who  had  long 
known  and  perfcnally  ioved  that  monarch.  His  own  dif- 
order,  refulting  from  an  impure  and  infatiable  indulgence 
with  the  fex,  continually  preyed  upon  hint  ;  he  wandered 
from  one  palace  to  another,  languid  and  depreffed;  at 
length  at  Raiubouillet,  with  exemplary  compofure,  he 
clofed,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age,  A.D.  1347,  a 
reign  of  thirty-two  years,  diftinguiflied  by  its  length,  its 
fplendour,  and  its  viciffitudes  of  fortune.  The  magnifi¬ 
cence  which  accompanied  him  through  life,  deferted  him 
not  in  death  ;  his  funeral  cbfequies  were  performed  with 
unufual  pomp  ;  and  the  proclamation  which  announced 
His  death,  difplayed  his  character  :  “A  prince  mild  in 
peace,  and  victorious  in  war  ;  the  father  and  reftorer  of 
learning,  and  of  the  liberal  fciences.” 

When  Henry  II.  afeended  the  throne  of  France,  he  was 
in  the  twenty  ninth  y^ar  of  his  age.  The  dying  injunc¬ 
tions  of  his  father  had  exhorted  him  never  to  recal  the 
conftable  Montmorency,  nor  to  encourage  the  dangerous 
ambition  of  the  lioufe  of  Guife  ;  but  the  former  was  load¬ 
ed  with  honours,  and  the  latter  entrufted  with  unlimitted 
confidence.  The  king,  atythe  early  age  of  thirteen,  had 
efpoufed  Catharine  of  Medicis;  which  princefs  had  a  few 
years  fince  brought  him  a  fon,  who  was  named  Francis  ; 
but  thofe  feducing  arts  for  which  (lie  was  afterwards,  fo 
eminent,  feem  not  to  have  fafeinated  the  mind  of  her  luif- 
band,  who  rather  profelfed  himfelf  the  willing  Have  ot 
Diana  de  Poitiers,  duchefs  of  Valqntinois. 

In  1549,  Henry  was  engaged  in  quelling  a  fedition  . 
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which  broke  out  in  Guienne  ;  to  reprefs  the  unbridled 
fury  of  the  people,  the  conftable  Montmorency,  and  the 
duke  of  Guile,  were  commiflioned  to  enter  that  province  ; 
the  former  marked  his  cottrfe  with  blood,  while  the  latter 
reclaimed  the  infurgents  by  his  conciliating  addrefs  and 
lenient  meafures.  The  popularity  he  acquired  by  his 
clemency  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  greatnefs  ot 
his  family.-  Henry,  though  humane  and  generous,  was 
tindtured  with  the  intemperate  zeal  of  the  age;  and  a 
fiumber  of  profelytes  to  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  and  Lu¬ 
ther  were  publicly  and  folemnly  burnt,  by  the  command 
and  even  in  the  prefence  of  a  fovereign,  cruel  only  in  his 
religion. 

The  recovery  of  Boulogne  was  now  an  objedt  of  the 
ltighc ft  importance  to  Prance ;  the  Englifh  councils  were 
weak  and  divided,  and  the  feuds  which  commonly  diftradt 
a  minority  raged  with  uncontrouled  violence.  The  mini- 
fters  of  Edward  VI.  readily  liftened  to  the  propofals  of 
Henry,  who  offered  four  hundred  thoufand  crowns  for  the 
immediate  refutation  of  Boulogne.  The  futn  propofed 
was  accepted  ;  and  the  peace,  which  was  negociated  be¬ 
tween  the  two  kingdoms,  was  extended  alfo  to  Scotland. 
This  was  the  moil  advantageous  peace  that  France  had 
hitherto  made  with  England  ;  the  va(f  arrears  which  were 
due  to  that  crown  being  in  effedft  remitted  ;  and  the  pen- 
lion,  which  looked  l'o  like  tribute,  not  being mentioned, 
was  in  fadt  extinguifited.  The  earl  of  Warwick  himfelf, 
who  had  concluded  the  peace,  was  fo  fenfible  of  the  dif- 
grace  fuffered  by  his  nation  on  this  occalion,  that  lie  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  fick,  in  order  to  avoid  fetting  his  hand  to 
fuch  a  fcandalous  bargain. 

An  edidt  was  made  in  1549,  to  re  ft  rain  the  extravagant 
remittances  which  the  clergy  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  for  corredting  other  abufes 
committed  by  the  papal  notaries.  With  this  edidt  pope 
Julius  III.  was  highly  difpleafed  ;  and  in  the  following, 
year  war  was  declared  by  the  king  of  France  againft:  the 
pope  and  the  emperor.  In  this  war  the  French  king  was 
threatened  with  the  cenfures  of  the  church,  when  it  was 
rumoured  that  he  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Turks,  and  that  a  Ttirkilh  fleet  had  entered  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  Henry,  however,  ftrongly  denied  any  fuch  con- 
nedtion,  and  infilled  that  the  emperor  had  given  them  fuf- 
freient  provocation  :  and  he  foon  found  himfelf  in  fuch 
danger  from  thefe  new  enemies,  that  he  could  not  fupport 
the  pope  as  he  intended,  who  on  that  account  was  obliged 
to  fee  for  peace.  After  this,  the  king  of  France  con¬ 
tinued  the  war  againft  the  emperor  with  fignal  fuccefs  ; 
reducing  the  cities  of  Tout,  Verdun  and  Metz  ;  while  the 
emperor  Charles,  under  cover  of  the  night,  evacuated 
Infpruck,  and  haftily  fled  before  the  arms  of  Maurice 
and  Villach  in  Carinthia,  on  the  frontier  of  the  Venetian 
territories.  Surprifed  and  abandoned,  he  figned  a  treaty 
at  Paflau  in  1552,  which  forever  fecured  the  ecclefiaftical 
and  civil  independence  of  the  German  princes;  who,  at¬ 
tentive  alone  to  their  own  concerns,  fcarcely  feem  to  re¬ 
member  how  much  they  were  indebted  to  Henry  for  their 
brilliant  fuccefs. 

Impatient  to  efface  the  ignominious  repulfe  at  Metz, 
Charles  entered  France  in  1553,  and  poured  the  tempeft 
of  his  arms  on  Terouanne  ;  d’Effe,  a  veteran  officer  who 
commanded  in  that  city,  was  killed  ;  the  imperialifts 
prefled  the  liege  with  vigour  and  perfeverance  ;  and  the 
place  was  taken  by  aflault.  The  army  next  moveddo 
the  liege  of  Hefdin,  which,  though  defended  with  bravery, 
could  not  withftand  the  ardour  of  the  aflailants  ;  and  Henry 
himfelf,  with  a  numerous  army,  advanced  to  check  the 
formidable  progrefs  of  the  enemy.  The  approach  of 
fuch  an  antagonift  rouled  the  emperor  Charles  from  the 
bed  of  ficknefsj.he  quitted  Bruffels  in  a  litter,  and  ar¬ 
rived  in  his  camp,  debilitated  in  body,  yet  firm  and  un- 
dauntedinmind;  his  prudence  fuffered  him  not  to  hazard  the 
late  of  the  war  in  a  decilive  action  ;  and  the  king  ot  France, 
after  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  force  him  to  an  en¬ 
gagement  by  threatening  the  ftege  of  Cambray,  retired 
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without  performing  any  thing  worthy  the  greatnefs  of  his 
preparations. 

But  the  emperor  Charles,  ftill  anxious  to  aggrandize 
his  family,  conceived  a  new  project,  which  he  purfued 
with  the  utmoft  ardour.  Edward  VI.  of  England  had 
expired  after  a  fliort  reign  ;  and  his  crown  devolved  on 
his  ftfter  Mary,  whofe  hand  the  emperor  demanded  and 
obtained  for  his  fon  Philip.  This  acceflion  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  and  power  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  ferved  to  in- 
create  the  jealoufy  without  intimidating  the  king  of 
France.  He  determined  to  carry  on  the  war  both  in 
Italy  and  the  Low  Countries  with  additional  vigour  ; 
and,  in  1354,  he  ravaged  Hainault,  Liege,  and  Artois, 
reduced  Mariemburgh,  took  Bouvines  and  Dinant  by 
aflault,  and  invefted  Renti.  The  emperor,  though  wafted 
by  fatigue  and  indifpofition,  marched  to  the  relief  ot  that 
place.  An  obftinate  ikirmifh  enfued,  in  which  the  im¬ 
perial  army  was  worfted  uvith  a  conftderable  lofs  of  men 
and  artillery  ;  and  had  the  efforts  of  the  duke  of  Guife 
been  feconded  by  the  conftable  of  Montmorency,  the 
rout  of  the  enemy  mull  have  been  complete  ;  but  the 
jealoufy  of  thofe  commanders  proved  fatal  to  the  glory  of 
their  country;  the  French  themtelves  were  foon  after 
compelled  to  retire  for  want  of  provifions;  and  Charles, 
after  their  retreat,  entering  Picardy,  extended  his  devafta- 
tions  over  that  province,'  and  retaliated  the  ravages  com¬ 
mitted  in  Hainault  and  Artois. 

The  emperor  now  flattered  himfelf  with  the  hope  of 
obtaining  poffeflion  of  Metz  by  the  treachery  of  a  monk, 
guardian  to  a  convent  of  Francifcans  ;  but  the  confpiracy 
was  detected  ;  the  Imperialifts  detached  for  the  enterprife 
were  defeated  with  (laughter  ;  and  the  monk  with  his  con¬ 
federates  fuffered  the  juft  punifbment  of  their  treafon. 
Charles,  mortified  at  the  decline  of  his  /mibitary  glory, 
and  opprefled  by  age  and  difeafe,  received  an  additional 
difappointment  in  the  death  of  pope  Julius  III.  and  the 
eledtion  of  Paul  IV.  who  demanded  the  protection  of 
France,  and  offered  the  inveftitureof  Naples  to  her  king. 
Henry  liftened  with  pleafure  to  propofals  which  flattered 
his  ambition  with  the  hope  of  once  more  acquiring  the 
afcendency  in  Italy  ;  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain  was  dif- 
patched  to  Rome  with  full  powers  to  conclude  the  treaty, 
and  to  concert  meafures  for  carrying  it  into  execution. 

So  many  unfavourable  circumftances  combined  with  a 
ftiattered  conftitution,  determined  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
to  retire  from  the  cares  of  public  life,  before  his  reputa¬ 
tion  was  entirely  overwhelmed  by  the  tempeft  which  he 
beheld  gathering  around  him.  By  refigning  his  heredi¬ 
tary  dominions  to  his  fon  Philip,  lie  in  fome  meafure  dif- 
armed  the  jealoufy  of  France,  and  delivered  himfelf  from 
a  burthen  which  his  warning  ftrength  was  no  longer  capa¬ 
ble  of  fupporting  with  dignity.  At  Bruffels,  in  1555, 
this  extraordinary  renunciation  was  made ;  and  Charles 
only  retained  for  himfelf  the  imperial  dignity,  which  in 
about  a  year  afterwards  he  relinquiftied  to  his  brother  Fer¬ 
dinand  king  of  the  Romans. 

The  emperor,  felicitous  to  procure  an  interval  of  tran¬ 
quillity,  that  his  fen  might  be  eftablilhed  firmly  on  the 
throne,  was  anxious  to  conclude  a  peace.  The  various 
claims  of  the  rival  monarchs,  however,  rendered  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conclude  a  felid  peace;  but  an  expedient  was 
propofed  of  terminating  hoftilities  by  a  long  truce,  which, 
without  difeufling  their  different  claims,  allowed  each  to 
retain  what  was  in  his  poffelfion.  Henry,  in  accepting 
thefe  conditions,  which  left  him  in  quiet  enjoyment  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  duke  of  Savoy’s  dominions,  with  his 
acquifitions  on  the  German  frontier,  was  only  embarraffed 
by  his  late  engagements  with  the  pope  ;  but  thefe  he  was 
perfuaded  by  the  conftable  Montmorency  to  facrifice  to 
the  interefts  of  his  kingdom.  Paul  received  the  intelli¬ 
gence  with  aftonifhment ;  he  beheld  himfelf  ferfaken  by 
the  ally  on  whom  he  depended,  and  expofed  to  the  refent- 
ment  of  the  only  adverfary  he  had  to  dread.  The  duke 
of  Alva  was  already  encamped  on  the  frontiers  of  the  ec- 
clefiafticai  territories j  and  the  pope,  to  aval  the  imme- 
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diate  danger,  had  recourfe  to  the  arts  of  diffimulation. 
By  prefers  and  flattery  he  prevailed  upon  Henry  to  aban¬ 
don  t lie  truce,  and  he  figned  a  new  league  with  the  pope, 
which  rekindled  the  flames  of  war  both  in  Italy  and  the 
Low  Countries. 

Philip,  (to  whom  we  have  juft  feen  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  refign  his  hereditary  dominions,)  received 
with  indignation  the  intelligence  of  Henry’s  defigns  to 
violate  the  recent  truce.  He  directed  his  arms  againft 
the  frontier  towns  of  Flanders,  and  perfuaded  his  confort, 
the  queen  of  England,  to  enter  into  his  views  ;  her  vio¬ 
lent  affedtion  for  Philip  excited  her  to  furmount  the  re- 
lu  (Stance  of  her  fubjeets,  and  todeclare  war  againft  France; 
Emanuel  Philibert  duke  of  Savoy,  was  entrufted  with  the 
command  of  the  main  army  ;  the  zeal  of  the  Flemings 
was  difplayed  in  feconding  the  defigns  of  their  new  fove- 
reign  ;  and  while  Philip  bimfelf  fixed  his  quarters  at 
Cambray,  the  duke  of  Savoy  advanced  by  rapid  marches, 
and  inverted  St.  Q^intin  in  Picardy.  Policy  and  intereft 
called  upon  Henry  to  fave  a  town,  the  lofs  of  which 
would  open  a  paftage  for  the  enemy  into  the  heart  of 
France.  The  forces  deftined  to  the  relief  of  the  befieged, 
he  confided  to  the  experience  of  the  conftable  Montmo¬ 
rency  ;  but  in  the  execution  of  this  fervice,  that  impetuous 
general  had  drawn  too  near  the  entrenchments  of  the  be-" 
fiegers,  to  efcape  from  fo  aftive  and  vigilant  a  commander 
as  the  dukeof  Savoy .  The  ranks  ofthe  French  were  broken 
by  the  furious  charge  of  count  Egmont  at  the  head  of  the 
cavalry,  and  they  fought  (helter  in  a  precipitate  flight: 
above  four  thoufand  perilhed  on  the  field  ;  and  the  con¬ 
ftable,  after  defending  himfelf  with  the  mod  heroic  cou¬ 
rage,  and  receiving  a  dangerous  wound,  was  made  pri- 
foner,  with  the  dukes  of  Montpenfier  and  Longueville, 
and  the  marefchal  St.  Andre.  In  confequence  of  this 
defeat,  St.  Qujntin  fell,  and  its  heroic  governor,  the  ad¬ 
miral  Coligny,  was  taken  prifoner  in  the  breach. 

Henry  now  haftily  recalled  the  duke  of  Guife  from  the 
war  in  Italy,  to  check  the  progrefs  of  Philip.  The  army 
■with  which  he  returned  was  joined  by  new  levies,  and 
dwelled  by  reinforcements  from  Germany  and  Swifterland. 
Its  numbers,  and  the  reputation  of  its  general,  made  Phi¬ 
lip  tremble  for  his  new  conquefts  ;  when  the  duke  of 
Guife  fuddenly  turned,  from  menacing  the  frontier  towns 
of  Flanders,  to  undertake  a  more  arduous  and  important 
enterprize.  Calais  had  been  taken  by  t lie  Englifh  under 
Edward  III.  and  was  the  only  place  they  retained  of  their 
ancient  and  extenlive  territories  in  France.  But  Mary 
and  her  minifters,  from  an  injudicious  economy,  had  ne¬ 
glected  the  works,  and  difmilFed  the  greater  part  ofthe 
garrifon.  The  duke  of  Guife  was  apprifed  of  thefe  cir- 
eumftances,  and  the  rigour  of  winter  did  not  deter  him 
from  the  daring  defign  ;  he  fuddenly  inverted  the  town, 
drove  the  Englifh  from  the  forts  which  protected  it,  and 
in  eight  days  reftored  Calais  to  the  dommion  of  the 
French,  after  it  had  been  fubjefted  to  England  for  two 
hundred  and  ten  years.  Henry  imitated  on  this  occation 
the  policy  of  its  former  conqueror  ;  he  carefully  expelled 
the  Englilh  inhabitants,  and  new  peopled  the  town  with 
his  own  fubjefts,  whom  he  allured  to  fettle  there  by  va¬ 
rious  immunities. 

With  the  return  of  fpring,  the  contending  armies  re¬ 
newed  their  operations  ;  the  duke  of  Guife  inverted,  and 
reduced  after  a  fiege  of  three  weeks,  Thionville  in  the 
duchy  of  Luxembourg.  But  this  acquifition  was  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  an  event  that  had  happened  in 
another  part  of  the  Low  Countries.  The  marefchal  de 
Terrnes,  governor  of  Calais,  had  penetrated  into  Flanders, 
ftormed  Dunkirk,  and  advanced  to  Nieuport,  when  his 
career  was  checked  by  the  approach  of  the  count  of  Eg- 
mont,  with  a  fuperior  force.  De  Terrnes,  encumbered 
with  his  fpoils,  endeavoured  to  retreat,  but  he  was  over¬ 
taken  by  the  rapidity  of  the  count,  and  compelled  to  en¬ 
gage  near  Gravelines.  Tire  defperate  valour  of  the  French 
held  vittory  for  fome  time  in  fufpen.fe  ;  when  alquadron 
#f  Englifh  Ihipsj  drawn  to  the  coaft  by  the  firing,  entered 
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the  Aa,  and  turned  their  guns  upon  the  right  wingof  the 
army  of  de  Terrnes  ;  the  fpirits  of  the  Flemings  revived 
with  this  afliftance,  and  the  rout  of  the  French  became 
univerfal.  Two  thoufand  were  killed  on  the  fpot ;  a 
greater  number  perilhed  in  their  flight  by  the  hands  of 
the  peafantry  ;  and  the  marefchal  de  Terrnes,  with  many 
officers  of  diftindtion,  were  taken  prifotiers.  The  duke  of 
Guife,  on  intelligence  of  this  difafter,  relinquifhed  all 
other  fchemes,  and  haftened  to  the  defence  of  the  frontier 
of  Picardy,  while  the  duke  of  Savoy  eft'edted  a  junction 
with  the  forces  of  the  count  of  Egmont.  E  tch  monarch 
placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  refpedtive  army  ;  and 
as  they  were  now  only  feparated  by  a  few  leagues,  it  was 
hourly  expefted  that  a  decilive  aftion  would  determine 
the  fortune  of  the  royal  competitors.  Yet  both  Philip 
and  Henry  continued  carefully  to  fortify  their  camps,  and 
difcovered  by  their  inaction  their  inclinations  for  peace. 
For  half  a  century  their  kingdoms  had  been  mutually  ex- 
haufted  by  the  devaftations  of  war.  The  former  was  im¬ 
patient  to  vifit  Spain  ;  tiie  latter  was  influenced  by  the 
paffions  of  the  duchefs  of  Valentinois,  who  regarded  with 
difguft  the  haughtinefs  of  the  duke  of  Guife  and  his  bro¬ 
ther  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  and  was  determined  to 
thwart.their  rneafutes.  By  her  perfuafion,  Montmorency, 
ftill  a  prifoner,  and  eager  to  regain  his  liberty,  was  en¬ 
trufted  with  the  delicate  negociation  ;  Philip  readily  lif- 
tened  to  his  propofals,  and,  in  1558,  a  definitive  treaty 
was  figned  at  Cuteau  in  Cambrefis ;  the  duke  of  Savoy  re¬ 
covered  the  territories  which  France  had  wrefted  from 
him  in  Piedmont,  Savoy,  and  Brefle.  Corfica  was  ceded, 
to  the  Genoefe  ;  but  Hefidin,  Catelet,  and  Noyon,  were 
refiored  to  the  French,  who  alfo  retained  Calais,  Metz, 
Toul,  and  Verdun.  The  death  of  Mary  had  diflolved  the 
connections  of  Philip  king  of  Spain  with  England  ;  and 
by  a  feparate  treaty  with  her  fuccelfor  queen  Elizabeth, 
Henry  engaged  at  the  end  of  eight  years  to  deliver  up 
Calais,  or  to  forfeit  the  fum  of  five  hundred  thoufand 
crowns. 

The  duke  of  Guife,  and  his  brother  the  cardinal,  arraign¬ 
ed  the  late  treaty  in  the  moft  open  manner,  as  humiliating 
and  difgraceful  to  France.  But  their  influence  expired 
on  the  return  of  Montmorency  ;  and  the  conftable,  fup- 
ported  by  the  duchefs  of  Valentinois,  refumed  his  former 
afcendancy  over  the  mind  of  his  royal  mailer.  His  hopes 
of  aggrandizement,  however,  were  foon  extinguilhed  by 
a  fatal  and  unexpected  accident.  Emanuel  duke  of  Savoy 
had  arrived  at  Paris  to  be  prefent  at  the  marriage  of  the 
princefs  Elizabeth,  who,  by  an  article  of  the  late  treaty, 
was  affianced  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  whofe  nuptials 
were  celebrated  at  Paris  by  proxy,  with  great  magnifi¬ 
cence.  Joufts  and  tournaments  had  on  this  occafion  been 
proclaimed  by  Henry,  who  had  already  given  fignal  proofs 
of  his  prowefs  ;  when  on  the  laft  day  he  was  defirous  of 
breaking  a  lance  againft  Gabriel  de  Lorges count  de  Mont¬ 
gomery,  and  who  was  diftinguilhed  above  any  other  no¬ 
bleman  for  his  fuperior  addrefs  in  t lie fe  combats. 
Montgomery,  at  the  command  of  his  fovereign,  entered 
.the  lifts  with  evident  reluCtance.  The  fnock  was  rude 
on  both  Tides;  but  the  count’s  lance  breaking  againft 
the  king’s  helmet,  he  attacked  Henry  with  the  (lump  5 
it  entered  the  eyebrow  of  his  right  eye,  and  the  monarch, 
bereaved  of  fpeech  and  unuerftanding,  fell  inllantly  to  the 
ground.  He  was  conveyed  to  his  palace,  and,  after  re¬ 
maining  in  a  ftate  of  infenfibility  for  eleven  days,  expired, 
in  the  fixteenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  forty  fifth  of  his 
age,  A. D.  1559;  leaving  by  his  wife  Catharine  of  Medicis 
feven  children,  the  eldeft  of  whom,  who  fucceeded  him 
by  the  name  of  Francis  II.  had  but  juft  entered  his  feven- 
teenth  year. 

The  inexperienced  age  of  Francis,  added  to  a  natural 
imbecility  of  mind,  rendered  him  incapable  oi  ftate  af¬ 
fairs  ,  he  therefore  reftgned  himfelf  to  the  abfolute  con- 
troul  of  his  mother  Catharine  of  Medicis,  and  of  the 
Guifes,  the  uncles  of  his  queen,  Mary  of  Scotland.  Ca= 
tharine,  from  her  rank  as  mother  to  the  young  king, 
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might  juftly  urge  her  fuperior  pretenfions  to  power. 
Bold,  enterprifing,  and  fagacious,  her  magnanimous  fpirit 
was  never  depreflTed,  nor  her  penetration  eluded.  Infi- 
nuating  in  her  manners,  magnificent  in  her  difpofirion, 
and  liberal  to  a  fault,  file  became  a  generous  patronefs  of 
the  arts,  and  amidft  the  horrors  even  of  war,  (lie  foftered 
and  protected  the  feeds  of  literature,  which  had  been  (own 
in  the  reigns  of  Francis  and  Henry;  yet  reverfe  the  me¬ 
dal,  and  (he  was  cruel,  rapacious,  and  deceitful  ;  profli¬ 
gate  in  her  morals,  and  unbounded  in  her  ambition  ; 
without  religion,  her  prejudices  and  her  paffions  were 
equally  abforbed  by  an  inordinate  luft  of  dominion. 

Catharine  and  the  Guifes,  as  a  preliminary  (lep  to  ar¬ 
bitrary  power  and  unlimited  controul,  took  every  pre¬ 
caution  to  enfure  the  obedience  of  the  people,  by  depriv¬ 
ing  them  of  the  means  of  defence.  An  edidt  appeared, 
forbidding  all  perfons  from  carrying  fire-arms,  or  wearing 
any  drefs  favourable  to  the  concealment  of  fuch  weapons. 
Coligny,  who  had  fo  long  and  fo  nobly  defended  St. 
Quintin  in  the  preceding  reign,  and  whofe  high  fpirit  and 
commanding  genius  were  peculiarly  dreaded,  was  aimed 
at  by  a  fecond  regulation,  which  declared  that  no  perfon 
ihould  bold  two  ports  at  the  fame  time  ;  the  admiral  im¬ 
mediately  refigned  the  government  of  Picardy;  but  the 
pretenfions  of  the  prince  of  Conde  were  difregaraed,  and 
that  province  was  entrurted  to  marefchal  Brifac,  while 
the  duke  of  Guife  fucceeded  to  the  office  of  mailer  of 
the  houfehold,  of  which  the  conftable  Montmorency  had 
been  difpofl'dled.  Such  were  the  public  meafures  prepa¬ 
ratory  to  the  perfecution  of  the  protedants,  who  about 
this  time  began  firrt  to  be  fty  led  kugonots  ;  but  no  fooner  was 
the  ground  cleared  before  them,  than  the  counfels  of 
Catharine  and  the  Guifes  were  dirtinguiffied  by  a  more 
fanguinary  and  decifive  fpirit.  Courts  of  ecclefiaiiical 
judicature,  inverted  with  inquifitorial  powers,  were  erect¬ 
ed,  which  took  cognizance  of  herefy  ;  and  they  were  de¬ 
nominated  the  Chambres  Ardentes ,  from  the  feverity  of  the 
puniihments  which  they  inflifted.  The  drifted  fearch 
was  made  to  difcover  offenders  ;  the  moft  flagitious 
crimes  were  ftudioufly  imputed  10  their  nightly  aflemblies; 
and  every  orthodox  catholic  was  taught  to  regard  them 
with  abhorrence.  The  rigour  which  prevailed  in  tire  ca¬ 
pital  was  foon  extended  to  the  provinces  ;  and,  in  1560, 
the  profelytes  to  the  refor.mft  religion,  after  fruitlefs  ap¬ 
peals  to  their  blamelefs  conduft,  found  themfelves  com¬ 
pelled  to  feek  fafety  in  refirtance.  The  feeds  of  difeon- 
tent  were  widely  diffufed,  and  the  breath  of  an  able  leader 
was  only  wanting  to  give  them  life.  This  was  found  in  a 
gentleman  of  Perigord,  named  John  de  Bary  la  Renaudie, 
of  an  ancient  family,  but  of  a  ruined  fortune.  Under  a 
feigned  name,  and  in  difguife,  he  traverled  the  different 
provinces  of  France,  explored  the  hopes,  and  inflamed 
the  refentments  of  thofe  who  profeffed  the  fame  religious 
principles  with  himfelf ;  and  at  length  appointed  a  general 
rendezvous  at  Nantes,  where  the  parliament  of  Brittany 
was  then  fitting.  From  various  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
above  two  hundred  gentlemen  of  noble  extraction,  and 
confiderable  influence  in  their  refpective  diftrifts,  attended 
his  fummons  ;  and  Renaudie,  in  glowing'  colours,  pre- 
fented  to  their  view  the  arrogance  and  formidable  power 
of  the  Guifes,  the  weaknefs  of  the  king,  the  dangerous 
artifices  of  Catharine,  the  wrongs  of  the  proteftants  ;  and 
their  juft  hopes  that  the  prince  of  Conde  would  place 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  an  affociution,  which  alone  could 
afford  fecurity  to  the  public  caufe.  His  fpeech  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  univerfal  approbation ;  the  confpirators  agreed 
to  affemble  at  Blois  where  the  court  refided  ;  to  prefent 
a  petition  to  the  king  to  indulge  them  in  the  free  exercife 
of  their  religious  tenets  ;  and  to  feize  the  perfons  of  the 
duke  of  Guile,  and  the  cardinal  of  I.orrain  his  brother, 
as  enemies  to  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  public  tranquillity. 

To  difconcert  tliefe  fchemes,  the  Guifes  immediately 
removed  the  weak  and  fupine  Francis  to  the  caftle  of 
Amboiie,  as  a  place  more  capable  of  defence  ;  under  the 
royal  iignature  they  commanded  the  inftant  attendance  of 


the  prince  of  Conde,  the  admiral  Coligny,  and  his  bro¬ 
ther  d’Andelot  ;  and  the  prompt  obedience  of  th'efe 
powerful  chiefs  allayed  for  the  prefent  the  fears  of  the 
court,  and  evinced,  whatever  might  be  their  private 
wifhes,  that  they  had  not  openlv  embarked  in  the  daring 
project  of  Renaudie.  The  duke  of  Guife  himfelf,  to 
pi ovide  againft  every  emergency,  was 'created  lieutenant- 
general,  with  fupreme  power  in  all  caufes,  both  civil  and 
military. 

Though  Renaudie  was  confcious  that  the  court  was 
prepared,  lie  did  not  defift  from  his  daring  enterprife  ; 
and  feveral  of  the  confpirators,  marching  in  fniall  bands, 
and  only  during  the  night,  appeared  at  the  gates  and 
ftruck  terror  through  the  caftle  of  Amboife;  they  were 
repulfed  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  zeal  of  the  inhabitants, 
animated  by  the  fpirit  of  the  duke  of  Guife.  Several 
parties  of  the  confederates  were  intercepted  ;  and  the 
baron  de  Cartel  nan,  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  body 
off  calvinifts,  was  inverted  in  the  caftle  of  Noify  by  the 
fuperior  forces  of  the  duke  of  Nemours,  and  furrendered 
on  promife  of  life  for  himfelf  and  his  affociates.  Renaudie, 
informed  of  the  danger  of  Cartelnau,  with  a  few  defperate 
companions,  preffed  forwards  to  (hare  his  fortune.  In  the 
foreft  of  Chateau.  Re.oaud  he  was  met  by  the  baron  de  Par- 
daillon,  at  the  head  of  1  wo  hundred  cavalry  ;  he  defended 
himfelf  with  a  bravery  heightened  by  defpair  ;  and,  after 
beholding  the  (laughter  of  almoft  the  whole  of  his  party, 
he  1'purred  his  horfe  up  to  Pardaillon,  and  thrufting  a 
poniard  through  his  vizor,  laid  him  dead  upon  the 
ground.  He  himfelf  was  immediately  after  (hot  through 
the  thigh,  and  died  fighting  defperately  to  the  laft.  His 
body  was  publicly  expofed  on  a  gibbet,  and  a  label  affixed 
to  it,  with  the  infeription  of  Chief  of  the  Rebels-,  and  his 
difmembered  limbs  were  afterwards  left  to  putrify  on 
ftukes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amboife. 

Yet  the  fate  of  Renaudie,  and  the  unrelenting  feverity 
of  the  Guifes,  could  not  extinguirti  that  flame  which  re¬ 
ligion  had  kindled,  and  which  has  conftantly  been  found 
to  derive  new  force  from  perfecution.  In  a  few  days  after 
their  leader  had  fallen,  La  Motive  and  Coqueville,  two  of 
the  confpirators,  penetrated  into  the  fuburbs  of  Amboife. 
They  were  overwhelmed  by  the  numbers  of  the  royal 
forces  ;  and,  combating  with  a  refolution  that  religious 
frenzy  alone  could  infpire,  they  were  buried  under  the 
ruins  of  the  burning  houfes.  This  fecond  attempt  fti- 
mulated  ihe  ardour  of  juftice  ;  each  haunt  of  the  con¬ 
fpirators  was  explored  ;  twelve  hundred  expired  under 
the  hand  of  the  executioner;  the  waters  of  the  Loire 
were  purpled  with  their  blood  ;  and  the  air  was  tainted 
with  their  feetid  carcafes,  which  were  denied  the  rites  of 
interment.  But  the  definition  of  the  obfeure  multitude 
fatiated  not  the  vengeance  of  the  perfecutors  of  the  re¬ 
formed.  The  affuranc.es  of  fafety  which  Cartelnau  had 
received  from  the  duke  of  Nemours,  and  the  interceffion 
of  the  moft  refpetable  noblemen  of  the  court,  could  not 
preferve  him  from  the  implacable  enmity  of  the  prince  of 
I.orrain  ;  he  fubmitted  to  his  fentence  with  Chriftian 
fortitude,  and  rejected  every  temptation  that  was  held  out 
to  include  the  prince  of  Conde  as  his  accomplice  ;  a  de¬ 
claration  to  that  effeft  had  been  extorted  by  torture  from 
two  of  his  companions  ;  but  Cartelnau  firmly  refuted 
the  afperlion,  and  in  the  laft  moments  of  his  life  afferted 
the  innocence  of  the  prince.  In  the  prefence  of  the  king, 
the  prince  of  Conde  vindicated  his  honour  from  the  late 
imputation,  and  with  the  intrepidity  natural  to  him,  of¬ 
fered  to  maintain  his  innocence  in  (ingle  combat  againft 
his  accufer.  The  duke  of  Guife,  at  whom  his  defiance 
was  levelled,  eluded  the  challenge,  by  warmly  praifing 
the  prince’s  conduct,  and  declaring  t hat  he  was  ready  to 
be  his  fecond  againft  any  antagonift  ;  yet  in  private  he 
urged  the  propriety  of  fecuring  a  chief  whofe  birth, 
genius,  and  fpirit,  rendered  him  capable  of  the  moft  daring 
enterprifes.  But  Catharine  fecretiy  fupported  the  prince 
of  Conde  and  the  hugonots.  In  a  (liort  time  after  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  Cartelnau,  an  affembly  of  the  nobility  was  con¬ 
vened 
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vened  at  Fontainbleau  ;  the  conftable,  the  admiral,  and 
his  brother  d’Andelot,  attended  with  a  numerous  train  of 
adherents;  and  Coligny  entering  the  cabinet  of  his  fove- 
reign,  prefented  a  petition  for  the  toleration  of  the  reform¬ 
ed  religion  ;  adding,  that  although  no  name  was  affixed 
to  it,  whenever  his  ma jetty  would  fignify  his  pleafure,  it 
would  be  (igned  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  per- 
fons.  It  was  oppofed  with  the  utmoft  afperity  by  the 
Guiles,  but  their  violence  was  checked  by  the  fecret  fug- 
gettions  of  Catharine,  and  Francis  declared  his  intention 
of  attembling  the  dates  in  the  enfuing  December,  to  re¬ 
concile  all  religious  differences.  Yet  on  the  conclufion 
of  this  council,  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  his  brother  the 
prince  of  Conde,  doubtful  of  the  promifed  convention  of 
the  ftatcs,  concerted  meafures  to  difpotfefs  the  Guifes 
of  their  power  and  offices  ;  a  fcheme  which  foon  reached 
the  ears  of  the  court.  Catharine,  alarmed  at  their  pre- 
fumption,  now  again  united  herfelf  to  the  Guifes  ;  and 
an  emiffary  belonging  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  named  la 
Sague,  was  feized  at  Eftampes,  by  order  of  the  queen- 
mother;  the  letters  which  lie  carried  contained  expref- 
lions  dark  and  myfterious  ;  thofe  of  Francis  de  Vendome 
were,  by  the  perfonnl  enmity  of  the  Guifes,  conftrued 
into  treafon  ;  that  nobleman,  the  molt  gallant  of  the  court, 
and  who  had  been  deemed  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the 
queen-mother,  experienced  the  tranfition  of  female  paf- 
fions,  and  beheld  her  regard  converted  into  hatred,  which 
fulfered  him  to  languiflt  out  his  life  in  confinement. 

But  while  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  main¬ 
tained  their  liberty,  the  power  of  Catharine  and  the 
Guifes  was  expofed  to  be  fliaken  by  every  blaft  ;  and 
the  court,  fearful  of  venturing  on  open  hoftilities,  deter¬ 
mined  to  facrifice  the  faith  of  the  fovereign,  rather  than 
hazard  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom.  The  afTembly 
of  the  ffates,  which  had  been  appointed  for  Meaux, 
was  now  transferred  to  Orleans  ;  and  the  young  king, 
whofe  health  hourly  declined,  and  whofe  impending  dif- 
folution  battened  the  deiigns  of  the  Guifes,  proceeded 
towards  that  city  with  a  train  of  a  thoufand  horfe.  The 
marel'chal  de  St.  Andre  was  difpatched  for  the  two 
princes  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  the  king  of  Navarre, 
and  his  brother  the  prince  of  Conde,  with  the  ftrongert: 
affurances  of  amity.  They  were  at  firtt  received  by 
Francis  with  coldnefs,  which  gave  way  to  reproaches*. 
The  king  feated  between  the  duke  of  Guile  and  the  car¬ 
dinal  of  Lorrain,  and  furrounded  by  the  captains  of  his 
guard,  arraigned  the  prince  of  Coride  in  the  mod  violent 
terms,  accufed  him  of  having  attempted  to  feize  on  the 
principal  cities  of  his  dominions,  and  even  having  plotted 
againtt  his  life,  and  that  of  his  brothers.  Condo,  not  in 
the  leatt  difmayed,  offered  to  prove  his  innocence.  “  To 
afeeriain  it,  (replied  Francis)  it  is  necett'ary  to  proceed  by 
the  ufual  modes  of  juttice  ;”  he  immediately  quitted  the 
room,  and  after  a  ihort  conference  with  Catharine,  who 
with  her  ufual  duplicity  affected  to  deplore  the, violence 
which  Ihe  herfelf  recommended,  the  two  princes  were  ar¬ 
retted,  and  immediately  placed  under  confinement. 

The  hugonots  received  with  attonifhment  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  this  hoftile  meafure  ;  but  were  (truck  with  the 
deeped  furrow  and  affliction,  when  they  found  that  the 
prince  of  Condo  was  doomed  to  fall  a  victim  to  their 
caufe.  The  chancellor  and  five  judges  were  appointed 
to  interrogate  him  in  prifon  ;  but  the  gloomy  reftraint 
to  which  he  was  condemned,  could  not  ttiakc  his  magna¬ 
nimous  mind  ;  he  rejected  with  indignation  the  fubfer- 
vient  tribunal,  and  boldly  demanded  that  public  trial  to 
which  his  dignity  entitled  him.  His  undaunted  courage 
fecured  his  reputation,  but  could  not  have  averted  the 
malice  of  his  enemies  ;  Grollot,  the  mayor  of  Orleans, 
who  was  fufpebted  of  endeavouring  to  interett  the  inha¬ 
bitants  in  favour  of  the  prince,  was  accufed  of  conniving 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Calvinitts  ;  he  was  tried,  con¬ 
demned,  and  executed  ;  and  his  fate  was  confidered  only 
preparatory  to  that  of  Conde. 

Catharine  now  faw  the  error  that  (he  had  fallen  into  by 
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uniting  herfelf  too  clofely  with  the  princes  of  Lorrain. 
Borne  away  by  the  tide  of  prejudice,  fhe  was  no  longer 
capable  of  refitting  the  torrent  ;  and  the  fate  of  Conde 
appeared  inevitable,  w  hen  he  was  preferved  from  the  iiTK 
pending  ftroke  by  an  event  as  momentous  as  it  was  un¬ 
expected.  The  king,  on  the  morning  of  Grottot’s  execu¬ 
tion,  was  feized  with  a  violent, pain  in  his  head,  attended 
with  fainting.  It  was  foon  difcovered  that  an  impofthume 
had  formed  in  his  ear,  and  the  burgeons  pronounced  the 
fymptoms  mortal.  The  Guifes,  impatient  of  delay,  and 
fearful  lett  their  prey  fhould  elcape,  hurried  on  the  procefs 
with  indecent  hafte,  which  fwept  away  even  t he  forms  of 
juttice  ;  and  the  prince  of  Conde  was  condemned  to  have 
his  head  (truck  off  on  a  fcaffold  before  the  king’s  apart¬ 
ment.  But  the  chancellor  de  l’Hofpital,  ever  averfe  to 
thefe  violent  meafures,  and  fenfible  of  the  danger  which 
might  arife  from  the  execution  of  fo  iniquitous  a  fentence, 
withheld,  under  various  pretences,  his  fignature  to  the 
order  of  the  execution  ;  and  to  this  delay  the  prince  of 
Conde  was  indebted  for  his  life  ;  for,  whiltt  the  Guifes 
{till  affaiied  Francis  with  inceflant  importunities,  the  'aft 
breath  of- that  monarch  yielded  to  the  inveteracy  of  his 
difeafe,  and  he  expired  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  fecond  of  his  reign,  A.D.  1560.  His  character 
prefents  a  blamelefs  void,  undiftinguifhed  by  any  atts  of 
virtue  or  of  vice  ;  and  his  languid  difpofition  appears  to 
have  been  equally  incapable  of  difeharging  the  duties  of 
his  rank,  or  of  directing  the  helm  of  ftate.  Amidtt  the  ca¬ 
bals  of  his  court,  his corpfe  was  indecently  neglected;  Ca¬ 
therine  and  the  Guiles  were  engaged  in  taking  care  of  their 
influence  ;  and  the  funeral  obfequies  of  the  deceafed  mo¬ 
narch  were  only  attended  by  Sanfac  and  la  Broffe,  who 
had  been  his  governors,  and  by  Guillard,  bifliopof  Senlis, 
who  had  long  been  blind. 

The  early  death  of  Francis  II.  and  the  fucceflion  of 
Charles  IX.  then  only  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age, 
opened  a  boundlefs  field  of  ambition  to  the  intriguing 
genius  of  Catharine  de  Medicis.  Supported  equally  by 
the  princes  of  Bourbon  and  Lorrain,  the  dilplayed  Angu¬ 
lar  addrefs  in  fecuring  for  herfelf  the  firtt  place  in  the  ad- 
miniftration.  Mary,  the  widow  of  the  deceafed  monarch, 
foon  retired  to  her  native  kingdom  of  Scotland.  The 
prince  of  Conde,  releafed  from  his  fetters,  was  pronounced 
gimtlefs,  and  re-admitted  to  his  feat  in  the  council  ;  the 
king  of  Navarre  his  brother,  obtained  the  title  of  lieute¬ 
nant-general  ;  while  the  powers  cf  regent,  though  w  ith¬ 
out  the  name,  were  unanimoully  vetted  in  Catharine.  To 
fecure  her  authority  (he  attached  to  her  interetts  the  con- 
ftable  Montmorency  ;  five  united  in  a  clofe  confederacy 
the  duke  of  Guile  and  the  marefchal  de  St.  Andre  ;  and 
by  this  league,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  the  Tri¬ 
umvirate,  flte  hoped  to  reprefs  the  afpiring  defigns  of  all 
oppofite  or  contending  parties.  The  ceremony  of  Charles’s 
coronation  was  fcarcely  performed  at  Rheims,  before  his 
mother  began  to  regard  with  fufpicion  and  diftrutt  the 
very  confederacy  fhe  had  fo  lately  formed.  Sheattempted 
to  balance  its  defects  by  another  fcheme  of  equal  political 
weight :  (lie  allured  the  king  of  Navarre  by  the  charms 
of  mademoifelle  de  Rouet,  one  of  her  maids  of  ho  if  our, 
to  renounce  his  claim  to  the  regency,  as  firtt  prince  of  • 
the  blood  ;  and  (he  gratified  Coligni  by  avowedly  patro. 
nifln'g  the  doctrines  and  followers  ot  Calvin.  In  this 
doubtful  (ituation  of  affairs  each  party  became  diligently 
employed  in  ttrengthening  their  private  or  feparate  inte¬ 
retts,  when  a  fa'tal  accident  battened  the  rupture  between 
the  factions,  and  let  loofe  the  united  rage  of  perfonai 
and  religions  reientinent.  The  duke  of  Guile,  in  return¬ 
ing  towards  Paris,  had  halted  at  Vaffy,  a  little  town  cf 
Champagne.  TIis  attendants  farcattically  intuited  a  con¬ 
gregation  of  protettants,  who  were  affembled  at  their  de¬ 
votions  ;  the  followers  of  the  duke'were  attacked  by  the 
religionifts ;  and,  as  he  himfelf  attempted  to  quell  the 
difpute,  he  was  wounded  in  the  face.  His  dorneltics, 
enraged  at  the  fight  of  their  matter’s  blood,  drew  their 
fwords,  and  killed  and  wounded  above  two  hundred  and 
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fifty  of  the  hugonots.  When  the  tumult  was  over,  the 
duke  of  Guife  feverely  reprehended  the  magiftrate  for 
fullering  thefe  alfemblies  ;  and,  on  his  pleading  the  late 
royal  edict  in  favour  of  the  Calvinifts,  lie  laid  his  hand 
on  his  (word,  and  angrily  replied,  “  This  (hall  foon  cut 
the  bond  of  that  edict  though  never  fo  ftrong.” 

The  prince  of  Conde,  then  with  the  court  at  the  pa¬ 
lace  of  Monceaux,  demanded  inftant  reparation  for  the 
m  a  (fa  ere  at  Valfy  ;  and  the  queen-mother  as  readily  pro- 
mifed  the  mod  ample  fatisfallion  ;  but  the  triumvirate, 
confident  in  their  union,  rejected  her  authority.  The 
duke  of  Guife  loon  after  arrived  at  Paris  with  twelve 
hundred  liorfe;  in  his  march  to  Fontainbleau  his  fqrces 
were  fwelled  to  a  prodigious  multitude  ;  and  Catharine, 
fearful  of  being  deprived  of  the  fupreme  authority,  fu pi¬ 
nioned  to  her  a fli fiance  the  prince  of  Conde,  then  at  his 
feat  near  Meaux  ;  her  language,  animated  and  pathetic, 
exhorted  him  ftrongiy  to  refeue  her  fon  from  captivity  ; 
*nd  this  afforded  him  the  pretence  he  wilhed  for  to  arm 
his  affociaies.  With  a  chof'en  band  he  palfed  the  Seine 
at  St.  Cldud,  in  his  way  to  join  her;  but,  however  the 
the  confederate  lords  might  defpife  his  inferior  numbers, 
they  gladly  embraced  the  occasion  to  fecure  the  king’s 
perfon,  under  the  pretext  of  refeuing  him  from  the  dark 
defigns  of  the  hugonots.  Catharine,  incapable  of  refin¬ 
ance,  vainly  lamented  the  confequence  of  her  own  wiles  : 
nor  could  the  tears  of  the  royal  youth  change  the  policy 
of  the  confederates,  who  conduced  him  and  his  indignant 
mother  to  the  capital. 

But  thefe  hafty  meafures  only  ferved  to  inflame  the 
native  ardour  of  the  prince  of  Conde  ;  accompanied  by 
two  thoufarid  cavalry,  he  preffed  forwards  to  Orleans, 
and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  that  city.  He  was  there 
defied  chief  of  the  reformed  brethren,  and  neglefled  no 
precautions  that  could  enfure  fuccefs  ;  he  difpatched 
mefiengers  to'  Germany,  to  lolicit  the  aid  of  the  prote- 
ftants  ;  and  he  conciliated  the  minds  of  the  loyal  party 
by  the  declaration  that  he  took  up  arms  to  relieve  the 
king  and  his  mother  from  the  captivity  in  which  they 
were  held  by  the  triumvirate.  The  operations  of  war 
were  immediately  commenced  ;  the  royal  party  were  fet 
free,  and  the  army,  animated  by  the  prefence  of  the  young 
king  and  his  mother,  after  recovering  and  plundering 
Blois,  Tours,  and  Bourges,  inverted  Rouen,  which  was 
defended  by  Montgomery,  famed  for  his  fatal  tournament 
with  Henry  II.  The  inhabitants,  encouraged  by  his  ex¬ 
ample,  refilled  capitulation;  fo  that  the  city  was  taken 
by  rtorm,  and  abandoned  to  the  fury  of  the  foldiers  ; 
Montgomery  efcaped  with  a  few  companions'  in  a  boat ; 
but  Anthony  king  of  Navarre  received  a  wound  in  his 
flioulder,  which  foon  proved  mortal;  and  his  expiring 
words,  at  the  clofe  of  his  life,  evinced  his  attachment  to 
the  reformed  religion. 

In  the  mean  time  the  prince  of  Conde,  with  an  army 
of  twelve  thoufand  men,  advanced  towards  the  capital. 
After  repeated  attempts  to  force  the  gates  of' Paris,  he 
retired  towards  Normandy.  In  his  retreat  he  was  haraffed 
by  the  forces  of  the  confederates;  and  at  Dreux  in  Nor¬ 
mandy  the  rival  armies  engaged  with  mutual  enmity. 
The  impetuous  charge  of  the  hugonots  at  firrt  trampled 
down  all  oppolition  ;  the  conftable  Montmorency,  wound¬ 
ed  in  the  iace,  was  taken  prifoner;  but  the  day  was  re- 
rtored  by  the  intrepidity  of  the  duke  of  Guife;  he  fud- 
denly  rallied,  and  fell  upon  the  hugonots  difperled  in  the 
purfuit ;  the  prince  of  Conde  was  taken  prifoner  ;  while 
Coligni,  under  cover  of  the  night,  retreated  towards  br- 
leans  ;  and  carried  with  him  his  captive  Montmorency. 

After  the  difaftrous  adiion  of  Dreux,  in  1563,  Coligni 
retired  into  Normandy,  as  mod  convenient  to  receive  fome 
fupplies  from  queen  Elizabeth,  who  lent  an  Englilh  army 
to  lupport  the  proteftant  caufe  in  France.  The  admiral 
in  his  retreat,  confcious  of  the  importance  of  Orleans, 
had  left  in  that  city  his  brother  d’Andelot,  with  two 
thoufand  ot  his  bell  troops  ;  but  neither  the  reputation 
cl  the  commander,  nor  the  inclemency  of  the  Teafon, 
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could  deter  the  duke  of  Guife  from  afpiring  to  the  con- 
queft  of  Orleans,  and  he  inverted  the  citv  on  all  tides. 
Thus  the  fate  of  Orleans  appeared  inevitable,  when  one 
moment  fuddenly  extinguilhed  the  life  of  the  duke  of 
Guife,  and  revived  the  drooping  fpirits  of  the  hugonots. 
He  had  juft  parted  the  Loire  in  a  little  boat,  when  John 
Poltrot  de  Mere,  a  hugonot  of  Angoumois,  difeharged 
three  balls  from  a  pillol  into  his  left  (boulder,  and  efcaped 
on  a  fivift  liorfe  to  the  neighbouring  woods.  The  duke 
of  Guife  was  conveyed  bleeding  to  bis  own  quarters,  and 
the  magnanimity  of  his  lalt  moments  correfponded  with 
the  heroifm  of  his  life.  With  the  mod  perfect  compofure 
he  breathed  his  laft ;  the  body,  followed  by  immenfe 
crowds  of  citizens,  was  borne  to  the  Chartretix  in  Paris, 
and  finally  depofited  with  his  anceftors  at  Joinville  in 
Lprrain. 

On  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Guife,  the  marefchal  Bri- 
fac  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  royal  army,  and 
entrufted  with  the  fiege  of  Orleans;  but  Catharine,  era- 
bamtffed  in  her  affairs,  made  immediate  overtures  for 
peace.  The  terms  were  fettled  by  the  conftable  and  the 
prince  of  Conde.  The  proleftants  were  to  renounce  their 
treaty  with  England,  to  lay  down  their  arms,  teftore  the 
places  they  had  occupied,  and  in  return  to  receive  a  ge¬ 
neral  pardon,  and  the  free  exercife  of  the  reformed  reli¬ 
gion.  Thefe  articles  of  peace  were  iiaftily  formed  by 
Conde,  who  was  emulous  of  fignalizing  himfelf  againll 
the  Englilh,  the  natural  enemies  of  his  country  :  under 
his  command  the  united  forces  of  the  catholics  and  hugo¬ 
nots  preffed  the  fiege  of  Havre  de  Grace,  then  in  poffefiion 
of  Elizabeth.  The  earl  of  Warwick  commanded  a  gar- 
rifon  of  (ix  thoufand  men  ;  but  his  numbers,  which  pro- 
mifed  a  vigorous  reft  fiance,  were  thinned  by  a  peftilential 
difeafe,  and  he  was  obliged  to  capitulate  on  the  condition 
of  retiring  to  England  with  the  remnant  of  his  forces.  A 
final  accommodation  took  place  between  the  two  king¬ 
doms  in  1563;  the  hoftages  which  had  been  given  for  the 
reftitution  of  Calais  were  releafed  by  the  Englilh  for  the 
fum  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  thojafand  crowns,  and 
each  party  was  allowed  to  referve  their  further  claims  to 
a  more  favourable  opportunity. 

Charles  IX.  having  now  reached  his  fourteenth  year, 
affumed  the  reins  of  government.  As  the  charadter  of 
the  youthful  monarch  began  to  unfold  itfelf,  he  difplayed 
an  ardent  third  of  glory,  a  mind  bold  and  penetrating,  and 
a  munificence  truly  royal :  but  thele  noble  qualities  were 
obfeured  by  an  education  vicious  and  corrupt.  The 
marefchal  de  Retz  had  taught  him  to  intermingle  his 
converfation  with  the  moll  blafphemous  imprecations  ; 
and  Catharine  had  early  trained  him  in  the  arts  of  difii- 
mulation,  fo  fatal  to  his  honour  and  repofe.  The  enmity 
on  the  fcore  of  religion,  which  had  flept  during  the  uni¬ 
ted  efforts  of  the  contending  parties  to  expel  the  Englilh 
from  Havre  de  Grace,  burlt  forth,  in  1369,  with  redou¬ 
bled  fury.  The  royal  forces  rapidly  advanced  to  prevent 
the  prince  of  Conde  from  effecting  a  junction  with  fome 
reinforcements  that  he  expeiSled  from  Germany  ;  and  in 
the  province  of  Angoumois,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cha- 
rente,  the  proteftants  were  overtaken  by  the  fuperior 
numbers  of  their  enemies.  The  prince  of  Conde  in  a 
moment  arranged  the  field  of  battle  for  his  tioops.  From 
a  former  woujid  his  arm  was  in  a  fcal  f ;  and,  as  he  marched 
up  to  the  attack,  the  horfe  of  his  brother-in-law  the  count 
of  Rocheroucault  reared  and  broke  his  leg;  yet,  fupe¬ 
rior  to  this  painful  accident,  with  an  undaunted  counte¬ 
nance,  he  tli us  addreffed  his  followers  :  “  Nobility  of 
France,  know,  that  the  prince  of  Conde,  with  an  arm  in 
a  fcarf,  and  a  leg  broke,  fears  not  to  give  battle  fince  you 
attend  him.”  The  village  of  Jarnac  has  been  rendered 
memorable  by  the  courage  and  conftancy  with  which  the 
hugonots  difputed  the  day  ;  Coligni  and  d’Andelot,  Mont¬ 
gomery  and  RochefoucauL,  tranfpierced  the  thickeft 
ranks,  and  vied  with  each  ether  in  perfonal  prowefs ;  but 
they  were  at  length  compelled  to  quit  the  field  with  a 
figh  of  indignation  aqd  defpair.  The  prince  of  Conde, 
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incapable  of  flight,  covered  with  wounds,  and  exhaufted 
with  fatigue,  was  furrounded  and  taken  prifoner ;  when 
Montefquiou,  captain  of  the  duke  of  Anjou’s  guards, 
rode  up,  and  difcharged  a  ball  into  his  head,  which  in- 
ftantly  killed  him.  After  this  cruel  and  unmanly  afTaffi- 
nation,  the  army  of  the  hugonots,  led  by  the  valiant  and 
intrepid  Coligni,  traverfed  the  heart  of  France,  and  even 
approached  the  capital,  when  a  deputation  entered  his 
camp  with  the  olive-branch  of  peace.  The  articles  were 
iigned  at  St.  Germain  en  Laye  in  1570,  and  were  as  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  reformed  as  their  molt  zealous  partizans 
could  wifh.  The  edifls  in  their  favour  were  confirmed, 
they  were  reftored  to  all  their  employments  and  dignities, 
and  were  permitted  to  retain  poffeflion  for  two  years  of 
Rochelle,  La  Charite,  Montauban,  and  Coignac. 

France,  thus  relieved  from  the  fcourge  of  civil  war, 
was  for  two  years  permitted  to  tafle  the  biefiings  of  tran¬ 
quillity  ;  yet  during  this  interval  the  diltrufl  of  the  hu¬ 
gonots  was  excited  by  the  myfterious  conduit  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  Catharine,  which  appeared  manifeftly  to  indicate 
the  contrivance  of  ferae  dark  and  fanguinary  plot.  It 
was  a  prelude  to  the  fatal  malfacre  of  St.  Bartholomew’s 
day  in  1572,  when  it  was  determined  immediately  to  ven¬ 
ture  on  the  affafiination  of  the  admiral  Coligni.  As  he 
flowly  returned  from  the  palace  of  the  Louvre  to  Iris  own 
lioufe,  engaged  in  the  perufal  of  fome  papers,  he  was 
wounded  by  two  balls  ;  one  broke  the  fore  finger  of  his 
right  hand,  the  other  lodged  in  his  left  arm  near  the  el¬ 
bow.  Without  betraying  any  emotion,  he  calmly  pointed 
to  the  houfe  whence  the  fhot  came,  but  the  aflaffin  had 
efcaped,  and  Coligni  was  conveyed  home  by  his  attendants. 
The  king  received  tire  news  with  the  moll  furious  indig¬ 
nation,  and  inftantly  repaired  to  the  admiral’s  apartment, 
whom  he  affedted  to  confole  with  profeflions  of  regard, 
and  with  denunciations  of  vengeance  again!!  the  daring 
affaflin.  Charles  and  Catharine  were  both  fenfible  that 
their  diffimulation  could  not  avail  them  much  longer. 
The  probability  of  the  admiral’s  efcape  quickened  their 
determination  ;  and  the  king  at  length  gave  his  confent 
to  involve  the  hugonots  in  one  promiscuous  carnage ;  the 
young  duke  of  Guife  was  appointed  to  direcl  the  inhuman 
daughter  ;  and  the  fignal  was  to  be  given  by  the  tolling 
of  the  great  bell  of  the  church  of  St.  Germain.  At  that 
dreadful  knell  the  work  of  death  began,  and  humanity 
recoils  from  the  horrors  of  the  fatal  night  of  St.  Bartho¬ 
lomew  ;  the  unfeeling  cruelties  and  favage  barbarity  of 
which,  beggars  all  defeription.  Yet  the  reader,  who 
pofTelfes a  mind  fufficiently  fortified  to  contemplate  the 
particulars  of  this  diabolical  plot,  will  find  them  recorded 
under  the  article  Bartholomew,  vol.  ii.  p.  764. 

If  the  condudt  of  Charles  was  marked  with  an  honour¬ 
able  reluctance  previous  to  the  commencement  of  this 
abominable  maffacre,  during  the  execution  of  it  he  not 
only  enjoyed  the  bloody  fpebtacle  from  the  windows  of 
his  palace,  but  is  faid  himfelf  repeatedly  to  have  fired 
upon  the  miferable  fugitives  even  in  the  mid  ft  of  their 
bufferings.  But  he  was  foon  taught  how  difficult  it  is 
to  eradicate  the  principles  of  religion;  and  perfecution 
deemed  only  to  have  confirmed  the  zeal  of  the  proteftants. 
Rochelle,  the  grand  afylum  of  calvinifm,  fhut  its  gates 
againft  the  royal  forces,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  An¬ 
jou.  It  redded  with  firmnefs  the  repeated  attacks  of  the 
befiegers  ;  and  the  mind  of  Charles  was  juftly  filled  with 
anxiety,  when  he  found  that  his  youngeft  brother  Francis 
duke  of  Alenjon,  had  united  himfelf  in  a  fecret  league 
with  the  king  of  Navarre.  He  began  to  awake  from  the 
guilty  delirium  ii.to  which  the  counfels  of  his  mother  had 
plunged  him  ;  and  while  he  furveyed  the  dreary  profpedt 
around  him,  he  found  the  infidelity  of  his  fu bji'ets  was 
vindicated  by  his  own  treacherous  example. 

The  (mail  remnant  of  his  reign  was  forely  afflifted  by 
civil  commotion  and  fraternal  difeord.  Ever  after  the 
fatal  m  .fiacre  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  day,  his  countenance 
was  marked  with  a  fettled  gloom,  and  his  mind  torn  by 
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contending  paffions.  He  was  deeply  afflicted  by  the  In¬ 
trigues  of  his  brother  the  duke  of  Alenjon,  and  the  king 
of  Navarre;  and  though  he  hated  the  hugonots,  he  equally 
dreaded  theafpiring  families,  of  Guife  and  Montmorenci. 
Awakened  to  the  ignominy  with  which  the  perfidious 
counfels  of  Catharine  had  obfeured  his  fame,  he  was  de¬ 
termined  in  future  to  reign  independent  and  alone  ;  but 
thefe  refolutions  were  unfortunately  adopted  too  late  for 
the  tranquillity  of  France.  Every  day  proclaimed  fome 
new  and  fatal  fymplom  ;  a  flow  and  internal  fever  ex- 
haufted  his  ftrength,  and  blood  oozed  even  through  the 
pores  of  his  fkin.  A  diforder  fo  ftrange  and xunprece- 
dented  threw  violent  fulpicions  on  Catharine;  but  from 
the  crime  of  poifon  it  is- more  than  probable  tlfe  queen, 
mother  was  free  and  innocent ;  and  the  fate  of  Charles 
may  be  aferibed  to  that  violent  exertion  of  bodily  influ¬ 
ence,  and  bitter  perturbation  of  mind,  which  gave  an  ir¬ 
reparable  (hock  to  the  circulating  mafs.  His  conftitution, 
however  ftrong,  could  not  fuftain  the  weight  of  thefe  ac¬ 
cumulated  afflictions ;  and  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his 
age  he  yielded  up  his  life  and  crown,  A.D.  1574.  His 
1  a  ft  hours  were  employed  with  dignity  and  compofure 
and  he  refigned  his  breath  at  the  moment  when  his  pene¬ 
tration,  his  judgment?  and  his  experience,  might  have 
remedied  the  perils  in  which  the  evil  genius  ot  his  mo¬ 
ther  had  involved  his  country. 

Henry  III.  fucceeded  his  brother  Charles,  and  afeended 
the  throne  of  France  after  lie  had  for  feveral  years  reigned 
as  king  of  Poland.  In  his  early  youth  lie  difplayed  the 
promife  of  uncommon  abilities;  his  manners  were  infinu- 
ating,  his  perfon  graceful,  his  countenance  engaging ;  and 
his  (ubjefts  regarded  in  him  the  expectation  of  the  per¬ 
fect  hero  and  confummate  politician  ;  but  the  meridian 
of  his  fame  was  ill  calculated  to  correfpond  with  the 
lu  ft  re  of  his  dawning  glory;  and  his  people  eventually 
difeerned  a  monarch  irrefolute,  inconftant,  indolent,  and 
voluptuous  ;  mingling  devotion  with  fenfuality,  and  al¬ 
ternately  governed  by  the  licentious  minions  of  his  court, 
or  by  bigoted  priefts  who  affumed  the  direction  of  his 
confcience.  His  fir  ft  act  of  fovereign  authority  was  to  re- 
ftore  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  feveral  places  which  the  French 
ftill  retained  in  Piedmont.  But  the  impolicy  oft!. is  mea- 
fure  was  forgotten  in  tiie  fuperior  imprudence  of  his  refo- 
lution  to  profeente  the  war  againft  the  hugonots.  The 
cardinal  of  Lorrain,  whofe  fatal  counfels  influenced  the 
mind  of  Henry,  furvived  not  to  behold  the  feenes  of 
daughter  which  he  had  planned  ;  and  marefchal  d’Am- 
ville,  informed  of  the  royal  determination,  boldly  erefled 
the  ftandard  of  Oppofition,  and  fupported  in  Languedoc 
the  principles  of  calvinifm.  The  young  prince  of  Conde, 
previous  to  the  death  of  Charles  IX.  had  efcaped  to  Straf. 
burgh,  and  there  abjured  the  catholic  religion  ;  he  now 
returned  to  join  the  forces  of  the  confederates;  while 
the  duke  of  Alenfon,  inflamed  by  ambition,  deferted  the 
court,  and  armed  againft  his  brother. 

Amidft  thefe  contending  ftorms  the  king,  in  1575,  was 
crowned  at  Rheims  by  the  cardinal  of  Guife;  and  the 
next  day  he  beftowed  his  hand  on  Louifa  daughter  to  the 
count  of  Vandemont,  of  the  houfe  of  Lorrain.  But  his 
nuptials  were  no  (boner  confummated,  than  he  received 
the  mortifying  intelligence  that  it  was  rhe  determination 
of  the  Polifh  diet  to  chufe  a  new  fovereign,  and  to  place 
the  crown  of  Poland  on  the  head  of  the  prince  of  Tran- 
fylvania.  The  king,  however,  gave  himfelf  up  to  fen- 
fual  enjoyments,  while  his  fubjedts  experienced  ail  the 
miferies  which  attend  a  weak  and  divided  adminiftraUon. 

The  religious  enmity  of  the  catholics  and  hugonots,  in 
1577,  was  repeatedly  fufpended  by  treaties,  which,  as 
they  were  made  without  faith,  were  broken  without  he- 
fitation.  But  amidft  the  feenes  of  dark  intrigue  and  open 
violence,  which  for  three  fucceffive  years  dishonoured  and 
afflicted  the  kingdom,  the  virtues  of  Henry  the  young 
king  of  Navarre  attained  to  maturity,  and  burft  forth  with 
an  increafe  of  luftre  which  eclipied  his  rivals^  and  con¬ 
firmed 
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firmed  the  hopes  of  the  Calvinifls,  whofe  religious  tenets 
he  profeffed.  In  the  treaty  of  Nerac,  he  had  baffled  the 
artifices  of  the  wily  Catharine  of  Medicis;  awd  on  the 
fubfequent  violation  of  that  treaty,  he  furprifed  the  town 
of  Cahors  ;  forced  open  the  gates;  and  though  the  go¬ 
vernor,  with  undaunted  courage,  maintained  an  obftinate 
and  unprecedented  conflict  in  the  ftreets,  the  valour  of 
the  king  of  Navarre  triumphed  over  every  difficulty,  and, 
in  1580,  planted  the  banners  of  his  party  on  the  ramparts 
of  that  city,  the  ancient  capital  of  Quercy. 

Tiiefe  religious  commotions  went  on  with  various  fuc- 
cefs,  until  the  year  1587,  when  each  day  diminidied  the 
remnant  of  authority  which  the  king  of  France  poffieffied, 
and  increafed  the  difficulties  of  his  (ituation.  On  one 
fide  the  Germans  and  Swifs  prepared  to  join  the  troops 
of  the  king  of  Navarre  ;  on  the  other,  Henry  equally  con- 
fidered  the  duke  of  Guife  as  a  formidable  enemy.  His  fa¬ 
vourite  Joyuefe,  accompanied  by  the  flower  of  the  French 
nobility,  was  defeated  and  (lain  at  Coutras.  In  that  ac¬ 
tion,  which  fird  crowned  the  hugonots  with  decifive  vic¬ 
tory,  the  king  of  Navarre  difplayed  all  the  qualities  which 
diftinguifh  the  foldier  and  the  general;  but  his  inability 
to  fupport  his  troops  prevented  him  from  improving  his 
advantage;  he  was  compelled  to  diiband  his  forces  ;  the 
prince  of  Conde  foon  after  expired  at  St.  jean  d’Angeli 
of  poifon  ;  a  crime  which  was  imputed  to  his  confort ;  but 
whofe  innocence  was  however  vindicated  by  a  public  trial. 

The  citizens  of  Paris  thus  delivered  from  the  dread  of 
the  proteftant  army,  determined  to  reduce  their  king  to 
the  mod  mortifying  infignificance,  and  to  ved  t lie  powers 
of  adminidration  in  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Guile.  In 
purfuance  of  this  defign,  they  prefented  a  memorial,  in 
which  they  required  the  king  to  declare  for  the  league 
of  the  triumvirate,  to  revive  the  council  of  Trent,  to 
edablidi  the  inquidtion,  and  to  extirpate  herefy.  Though 
Henry  could  not  entirely  reprefs  his  indignation,  he  yet 
promifed  to  confider  their  requeds.  But  contrary  to  his 
exprefs  command,  the  duke  of  Guife,  in  1588,  entered 
Paris,  amid  (I  the  acclamations  of  the  di  fa  fleeted  citizens, 
and  demanded  an  audience  of  the  king.  Incapable  of  re¬ 
futing,  yet  deeply  wounded  by  the  infult,  Henry  declared 
that  the  moment  of  interview  Ihould  be  t lie  lad  of  his  pre- 
fumptuous  fubjedt.  The  indignant  vifage  of  the  mo¬ 
narch  proclaimed  the  conflidt  within  ;  he  derniy  accufed 
the  duke  of  (edition,  treafon,  and  the  mod  daring  dedgns 
_  againd  his  life  and  throne.  The  duke  of  Guife,  fenlifale 
of  his  danger,  endeavoured  to  difarm  his  rage  by  fubmif- 
fion;  he  was  (uffered  to  retire  in  fecurity  ;  but  convinced 
of  the  hazard  that  he  had  incurred,  and  hopelefs  of  re¬ 
conciliation,  he  immediately  determined  on  decifive  mea- 
fures.  On  a  (ignal  given,  the  citizens  by  myriads  quitted 
the  indruments  of  their  peaceful  occupations,  to  affiume 
the  weapons  of  war.  The  guards  of  trie  king  were  ado- 
nidied,  overwhelmed,  and  difarmed  ;  but  amidd  the  tu¬ 
mult,  while  Catharine  engaged  the  duke  of  Guife  in  an 
artful  negociation,  Henry  quitted  his  palace,  efcaped 
through  the  garden  of  the  Thuilleries,  and,  furveying 
his  capital  with  the  eye  of  offended  majefty,  declared  he 
would  never  enter  it  again  but  through  a  breach  in  its  walls. 

From  Paris  Henry  retired  to  Chartres,  and  publicly  ap¬ 
pealed  to  his  fubjects  from  the  infolence  of  the  duke  of 
Guife,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  leaguers.  He  was  anfwer- 
ed  by  manifeftos  which  breathed  the  l'pirit  of  fedicion, 
inflamed  by  religious  rancour.  Yet,  while  the  mutual 
accufations  of  both  parties  feemed  to  allow  no  other  de- 
cifion  but  that  of  arms,  the  mediation  of  Catharine  of 
Medicis  was  again  accepted,  and  Henry  was  once  more 
reconciled  to  a  fubjeft  whom  lie  hated  and  feared.  The 
firmnefs  of  the  parliament,  and  the  levity  of  the  Pari- 
fians,  had  influenced  the  duke  of  Guile  to  liften  to  terms 
of  accommodation  ;  while  Henry  was  impreffied  with  dread 
by  the  formidable  preparations  of  the  king  of  Spain.  By 
the  articles  of  the  new  treaty,  the  duke  of  Guife  was  con- 
ftituted  lieutenant-general  of  the  French  armies  ;  the  car- 
'dinal  of  Bourbon  was  declared  firlt  prince  of  the  blood  5 


and  the  fevered  penalties  were  denounced  ag'ainft  the  fub- 
jefls  of  France  who  had  prefumed  to  deviate  from  the  an¬ 
cient  and  eftablifhed  church. 

Yet,  amidft  thefe  public  teflimonies  of  reconciliation, 
Henry  continued  to  nourifh  a  latent  thirftof  vengeance,  and 
was  determined  to  inflidt  on  the  duke  of  Guife  the  juft 
punifhment  of  his  prefutnption.  Exafperated  at  the  ig¬ 
nominious'  conceffions  into  which  the  counfels  of  his  mo¬ 
ther  had  betrayed  him,  he  for  ever  excluded  her  from  his 
confidence.  He  afl'embled  the  dates  at  Blois;  and  though 
he  beheld  himfelf  furrou’nded  by  the  partisans  of  the 
league,  lie  a'ddrelfed  them  in  a  bold  and  animated  fpeech, 
dilplayed  thediftrefs  to  which  he  was  reduced,  and  glanced 
at  the  (editions  practices. of  the  houfe  of  Lorrain.  Lan¬ 
guage  Co  unexpedted  druck  the  duke  of  Guife  with  afto- 
nifliment;  he  remondrated  ftrongly.  againd  the  infinua- 
tions  it  conveyed  ;  and  Henry  was  compelled,  before  it 
was  circulated  abroad,  to  (often  the  mod  obnoxious  paf- 
(ages.  To  this  mortification  (ucceeded  intelligence  the 
mod  alarming  :  he  was  informed  that  his  afpiringjFubjedt 
held  a  (ecret  and  treafonable  correfpondence  with  tha 
duke  of  Savoy  ;  he  perceived  that  the  dates  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  declare  the  king  of  Navarre  by  name  incapable 
ot  the  fucceflion  ;  and  that  his  own  repofe,  and  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  kingdom,  could  only  be  edablifhed  by  the 
death  of  the  duke  of  Guife.  He  fuminoned  in  his  exi¬ 
gency  the  few  friends  in  whofe  fidelity  he  could  trud  ; 
the  number  and  quality  of  them  convey  to  us  fome  idea 
of  his  forlorn  (ituation  ;  for  the  cabinet  council  of  the  fo- 
vereign  of  France  was  compofed  only  of  the  marefchal 
d’Aumont,  Nicholas  and  Louis  d’Angennes,  and  Beau¬ 
vais  Nangis.  The  fird  advifed  the  king  to  arreft  the  prin¬ 
ces  of  Lorrain;  but  Henry  was  fenfible  that  fuch  an  at¬ 
tempt  would  only  ferve  to  inflame  fubjecls  too  powerful 
for  redraint ;  and  the  reft  concurred  in  encouraging  him 
to  extingnilh  the  ambition  of  the  duke  of  Guife  with  his 
life.  Grillon,  who  commanded  the  royal  guards,  and  ce¬ 
lebrated  for  his  perfonal  courage,  was  fird  applied  to 
ftrike  the  fatal  blow;  but,  with  a  dignity  of  mind  be¬ 
coming  his  valour,  he  replied  that  his  rank  and  fervices 
allowed  him  not  to  aft  as  an  executioner;  “  1  will  chal¬ 
lenge  the  duke,”  (aid  he  ;  “and,  if  permitted,  endea¬ 
vour  to  kill  him  fairly  with  my  fword.”  The  king  re¬ 
ceived  his  refufai  with  a  good  grace  ;  and  recommended 
to  him  fecrecy .  He  now  fixed  on  Loignac,  the  fird  gen¬ 
tleman  of  his  bedchamber,  and  (bine  ruffians,  who  rea¬ 
dily  accepted  the  commiffion. 

The  adherents  of  the  duke  of  Guife,  ever  anxious  and 
vigilant,  were  apprifed  that  fome  dark  defign  was  medi¬ 
tating,  and  he  was  repeatedly  admonifhed  that  he  flood 
on  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  But  relying  on  that  good  for¬ 
tune  which  hitherto  had  invariably  attended  him,  and  itn- 
preffied  with  a  ftrong  but  miftaken  idea  of  Henry’s  timi¬ 
dity,  he  determined  to  attend  the  council  he  was  fum- 
moned  to.  As  he  entered  the  cabinet  of  the  king,  through 
a  long  and  gloomy  paffiage,  he  was  affailed  by  the  daggers 
of  Loignac  and  his  affiociates.  Six  poniards  at  once  were 
plunged  in  his  bofom;  and,  exclaiming  with  a  deep  groan, 
“My  God,  have  mercy  on  me!”  he  fell  b’reathlefs  on  the 
floor.  Thus  periflied  Henry  duke  of  Guife,  the  victim 
of  his  own  inordinate  ambition.  Though  his  talents  ap¬ 
pear  not  to  have  equalled  thofe  of  his  father,  his  courage, 
magnanimity,  and  infinuating  manners  endeared  him  to 
the  citizens  of  Paris,  over  whom  his  influence  was  uncon¬ 
trolled.  His  brother  the  cardinal  of  Guife,  more  vio¬ 
lent,  but  lei's  emerpriling,  was  involved  in  bis  deftrudtion  ; 
and  Henry,  the  moment  that  he  was  informed  of  the  fate 
of  the  former,  palled  into  the' apartment  of  the  qpeen  mo¬ 
ther,  and  acquainting  her  with  the  event,  added,  “  I  am 
now  a  king,  madam,  and  have  no  competitor,  for  the 
duke  of  Guife  is  no  more.”  Catharine,  without  blaming 
or  commending  the  action,  coldiy  a(ked,  if  he  had  con- 
fidered  the  coniequences. 

Catharine  de  Medicis  had  been  for  fome  time  confined 
to  her  bed  by  afevere  indiipolition  j  accu domed  to  the 
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fupreme  direction  of  affairs,  her  haughty  temper  could  ill 
brook  the  referve  that  for  fome  time  the  king  had  main¬ 
tained  towards  her.  The  pangs  of  difeafe  were  rendered 
more  intolerable  by  the  agitation  of  her  mind.  As  her 
end  approached,  her  eyes  were  opened  to  a  juft  fenfe  of 
the  infidious  policy  which  (he  had  fo  long  and  fo  fatally 
purfued  ;  in  her  laft  moments  (he  exhorted  Henry  to  re¬ 
concile  himfelf  to  the  princes  of  his  blood,,  particularly 
to  tiie  king  of  Navarre,  whofe  ftncerity  (lie  had  conftantly 
experienced  ;  and  toreftore  the  tranquillity  of  France,  by 
allowing  the  free  exercife  of  the  Proteftant  religion.  In 
her  feventieth  year,  A.D.  1589,  (lie  funk  into  the  grave, 
and  efcaped  the  affliction  of  beholding  the  deftruCtion  of 
her  laft  and  favourite  fon.  Henry  was  foon  convinced 
how  neceffary  it  was  to  adopt  the  dying  counfels  of  his 
mother.  On  the  fate  of  the  Guifes,  the  crowd  that  had 
attended  the  king  to  Blois  haftily  difperfed  ;  the  multi¬ 
tude  abhorred  him,  the  majority  of  his  nobles  were  com¬ 
bined  againft  him,  his  favourites,  on  whom  he  had  profu- 
fedly  lavifhed  his  treafures,  deferted  him,  and  the  clergy., 
whom  he  had  blindly  reverenced,  publicly  reviled  him. 
All  zealous  catholics  were  armedagainft  him  ;  the  citizens 
of  his  capital  rejected  his  authority,  and  chofe  the  duke  of 
Aumale  as  their  governor ;  the  doCtors  of  the  Scrbonne 
openly  abfolved  his  fubjeCts  from  their  allegiance  ;  and 
the  council  of  union,  compofed  of  forty  members,  af- 
iuming  a  fovereign  power,  conftituted  the  duke  of  Ma- 
yenne,  brother  to  the  late  duke  of  Guife,  lieutenant-ge¬ 
neral  of  France.  Rouen,  and  the  greateft  part  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  declared  for  the  league  ;  Lyons,  Thouloufe,  Mar- 
feilles,  Arles,  and  Toulon,  with  the  provinces  of  Brit¬ 
tany  and  Auvergne,  embraced  the  fame  party  ;  the 
Spanifh  ambalfador  repaired  to  Paris,  and  nourifhed  by 
li is  gold  the  factious  councils  of  the  capital  ;  while  pope 
Sixtus  V.  fulminated  his  thunders  againft  the  affaflins  of 
the  duke  of  Guife,  and  involved  the  king  in  the  fentence 
of  excommunication. 

While  Henry  was  contemplating  the  gloomy  and  dif- 
traCted  profpeCt  before  him,  a  ray  of  hope  broke  in  from 
the  honourable  and  difinterefted  attachment  of  the  princes 
of  the  blood  ;  thefe  haftened  to  devote  to  his  fervice 
their  lives  and  fortunes ;  and  their  generous  example  was 
followed  by  the  dukes  d’Epernon  and  Nevers,  and  the 
m  ire  filial  Montmorency;  a  reconciliation  took  place  be¬ 
tween  the  kings  of  France  and  Navarre;  and  the  former, 
invefted  in  Tours  by  the  duke  of  Mnyenne,  alter  defend¬ 
ing  the  fnburb&.with  the  fame  gallantry  as  lie  had  dif- 
played  in  early  life,  was  relieved  by  the  latter,  who  prefled 
forwards  to  his  afliftance,  and  difdained,  w  hen  he  joined 
the  royal  ftandard,  to  extort  from  the  neceftities  of  the 
king  any  conditions  for  his  own  advantage.  Large  levies 
were  diligently  raifed  in  Swilferland  and  Germany;  yet 
the  mind  of  Henry,  amidft  the  hope  of  returning  fortune, 
feemed  continually  opprelfed  by  the  fpiritual  cenlures  of 
the  court  of  Rome  ;  and  it  required  the  utmoft  addrefs 
of  the  king  of  Navarre  to  animate  his  drooping  fpirits  ; 
“Let  us,  fire,  (laid  that  prince  with  his  ufual  vivacity,) 
march  to  Paris,  and  if  we  are  victorious,  we  (hall  be  ea- 
fily  abfolved.”  The  counfel  was  approved;  their  fupe- 
rior  forces,  joined  by  the  Swifs  and  Germans,  fwept  the 
revolted  towns  in  their  progrefs ;  and  (welled  by  (uccels 
to  near  forty  thoufand  men,  on  the  laft  ol  July,  15S9, 
they  invefted  the  capital  of  France. 

The  duke  of  Mayenne,  with  four  thoufand  foldiers, 
endeavoured  to  fupport  the  courage  and  conftancy  of  the 
inhabitants ;  but  Henry  urged  the  liege  with  inceffant  ar¬ 
dour;  within  the  walls  the  royalifts  were  (till  numerous  ; 
and  Paris  mult  foon  have  been  reduced  again  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  authority  of  Iter  fovereign,  had  not  the  pu- 
nilhment  which  her  feditious  and  turbulent  citizens  (o 
long  provoked  been  averted  by  the  dagger  of  aflTu  Hi  nation . 
James  Clement,  a  jacobin  friar,  and  native  of  Sens,  of 
ftrong  pallions  but  weak  intellects,  had  eagerly  liftened 
to  the  trealonable  di.fcourfes  which  the  popular  preachers 
af  tlte  league  daily  dilTeniinated.  A  difpofition  natu 
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rally  gloomy  and  fanatical,  was  inflamed  to  defperaiiotr 
by  thefe  intemperate  harangues  ;  and  impelled  by  that  fan. 
guinary  fuperftition  that  ftrongly  marked  the  tidies,  he  de¬ 
termined  by  one  fatal  ftroke  to  extinguilh  the  enemy  of  the 
pope,  and  of  the  catholic  religion.  With  a  paffport  pro¬ 
cured  under  falfe  pretences  from  the  count  de  St.  Brienne, 
one  of  the  king's  generals  then  a  prifoner,  and  a  letter 
forged  from  the  prelident  Harlay,  who  at  that  time  was 
confined  in  the  Baftile,  lie  fet  out  from  Paris  for  St.  Cloud, 
the  royal  quarters  ;  on  the  road  lie  met  the  attorney-ge¬ 
neral,  and  informing  hint  that  he  had  fome  important  in¬ 
telligence  to  communicate  to  the  king  in  perfon,  he  was 
entertained  by  that  officer  at  his  houfe,  who  alfo  engaged 
to  procure  him  an  audience  of  Henry.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  he  was  introduced  to  the  king,  to  whom  he  prefented 
his  letters  ;  and  while  Henry  was  attentively  occupied  iu 
the  p'erufal  of  them,  Clement  fuddenly  plunged  a  knife, 
that  he  had  concealed  in  his  fleeve,  in  tiie  bowels  of  his 
unhappy  fovereign.  The  wounded  monarch  inftantly 
drew  it  out,  and  twice  ftruck  with  it  the  affafiin  ;  the  at¬ 
torney-general,  with  a  blow  of  his  fword,  extended  him 
on  the  floor  ;  and  two  of  the  royal  guards  difpatched  him. 

Henry  at  far  ft  had  flattered  himfelf  that  his  wound  was 
not  mortal  ;  but  frequent  huntings  foon  convinced  him 
of  his  approaching  end,  and  he  prepared  to  meet  it  with 
a  compofure  worthy  of  his  high  lituation.  He  fummoned 
to  his  prefence  Henry  king  of  Navarre,  whom  he  tenderly 
embraced,  and  declared  his  lawful  fucceffor ;  he  exhorted 
the  nobility  to  acknowledge  and  fupport  their  new  fove¬ 
reign  ;  and  expired  the  next  morning,  in  the  lixteenth 
year  of  his  reign,  and  the  thirty-ninth  of  his  age.  In  him 
was  finally  extinguilhed  the  race  of  Valois;  and  his  wi. 
dow  Louifa  de  Vaudemont,  of  the  family  of  Lorrain, 
after  lamenting  the  untimely  fate  of  her  confort,  whofe 
tendernefs  (lie  had  invariably  experienced,  retired,  amidft: 
the  diltraCtions  of  her  bleeding  country,  to  linger  through 
twelve  years  of  blamelefs  obfeurity. 

From  the  ACCESSION  of  the  HOUSE  of  BOUR. 
BON,  to  the  DEATH  of  LOUIS  XIV. 

Henry  IV.  the  firft  monarch  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon, 
had  completed  his  thirty-fifth  year  when  hd  afeended  the 
throne  of  France,  in  1589.  He  found  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  a  confiderable  army  ;  but  by  far  the  greateft  parr  of 
his  troops,  as  well  as  of  his  fubjeCts,  confided  of  catho¬ 
lics;  while  he  himfelf  was  the  champion  and  defender 
of  the  proteftant  caufe.  His  capital  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  faCtion  formidable  by  their  numbers,  and  daring  in  their 
defigns  ;  his  coffers  were  empty  ;  and  the  molt  fertile 
provinces  of  France  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the 
league. 

The  Swifs  guards,  with  their  colonel  Sanci,  firft  faluted 
Henry  as  their  fovereign  ;  the  marelchal  Biron  allured 
him  of  his  fidelity  ;  the  principal  catholics,  Bellegarde, 
d’O,  Chateauvieux,  d’Emragues,  and  Dampierre,  who 
had  attached  themfelves  to  the  fortunes  of  the  late  king, 
declared  themfelves  in  favour  of  the  prefent  ;  but  the 
duke  d’Epernon,  with  the  troops  under  his  command,  de¬ 
ferted  the  proteftant  monarch,  and  firft  communicated  to 
the  camp  the  contagious  fpirit  of  difiiffebtion. 

The  duke  of  Mayenne,  who  held  the  command  in  Paris, 
was,  on  this  critical  occalion,  at  leaft  as  much  embarraffed 
as  Henry;  but  in  a  lituation  the  moft  delicate,  he  con¬ 
ducted  himfelf  with  dignity  and  judgment,  and  juftified 
the  favourable  opinion  which  his  party  entertained  of  his 
abilities.  He  declined  the  dangerous  title  of  king,  which 
he  was  earneftly  folicited  to  accept ;  he  rejected  a  pro- 
pofal  that  was  made  to  offer  the  crown  to  Philip  of  Spain  ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  he  exhorted  the  people  of  France 
to  live  and  die  in  the  catholic  religion,  and  as  tlte  king  of 
Navarre  was  an  heretic,  to  acknowledge  as  their  love- 
reipn  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon.  Tlte  defertion  of  the 
duke  d’Epernon  was  followed  by  that  of  the  moft  zealous 
catholics  ;  and  Henry,  lenlible  of  the  diminution  of  his 
forces,  retired  from  the  walls  of  Paris,  and  directed  his 
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march  towards  Normandy.  The  governor  of  Dieppe 
opened  the  gates  of  that  city,  and  readily  admitted  his 
fovereign ;  as  did  the  mayor  of  Caen;  an  acquifition 
highly  acceptable  to  the  king ;  who  was  now  able  to  pre- 
ferve  a  free  communication  with  England,  the  only  power 
lie  could  depend  upon  for  effeftual  affiftance. 

The  duke  of  Mayenne,  with  an  army  of  thirty  thou- 
fand  men,  advanced  alio  towards  Normandy,  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  overwhelm  the  royal  forces,  fcarcely  amounting 
to  feven  thoufand.  Had  the  duke  prefied  forwards,  his 
fuperior  numbers  mull  have  infured  fuccefs  ;  but  natu¬ 
rally  (low  and  cautious,  his  dilatory  march  afforded 
Henry  time  to  flielter  himfelf  under  the  walls  of  Arques. 
In  that  pofition  he  was  attacked  by  the  duke  of  Mayenne, 
who,  after  feveral  incffefhuil  attempts  to  force  his  lines, 
was  compelled  to  retire  with  the  lofs  of  above  fix  hun¬ 
dred  men.  The  gratification  of  Henry  at  having  repelled 
fo  formidable  an  antagonift,  was  heightened  by  the  intel¬ 
ligence  that  the  Swifs  cantons,  the  republic  of  Venice, 
and  the  queen  of  England,  had  acknowledged  him  as 
king;  and  by  the  junction  of  four  thoufand  foldiers 
whom  Elizabeth  had  difpatched  to  his  fupport. 

With  this  reinforcement,  and  with  the  troops  which 
the  count  of  Soilfons,  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Longue- 
vine,  the  marefchals  Biron  and  Aumont,  led  to  hisartirt- 
ance,  Henry  determined  once  more  to  appear  before  the 
gates  of  Paris.  By  rapid  marches  he  outstripped  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  hisdengns;  and  the  Parifians  were  at  once 
aftonifhed  and  intimidated  by  the  unexpected  appearance 
of  the  royal  army.  Henry  attacked  the  fubitrbs,  cut  in 
pieces  above  thirteen  hundred  of  the  troops  of  the  league, 
and  would  probably  have  made  himfelf  matter  ot  the 
capitsl,  had  not  the  duke  of  Mayenne  at  that  critical  mo¬ 
ment  entered  Paris  on  the  oppofite  fide;  prudence  di¬ 
rected  Henry  no  longer  to  perfilt  in  befieging  a  city,  al¬ 
ways  formidable  from  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
now  defended  by  an  army  more  numerous  than  his  o'lt; 
he  retired  to  Tours;  while  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  in  Paris, 
folemnly  proclaimed  as  king  the  captive  cardinal  of  Bour¬ 
bon,  by  the  title  of  Charles  X.  (n  the  name  of  this  pa¬ 
geant  of  royalty,  who  was  himfelf  a  prifoner  to  Henry, 
the  duke  dill’olvea  the  council  of  union,  whofe  intempe¬ 
rate  meafures  and  fecret  intrigues  with  Spain  he  had  long 
difapproved  ;  and,  with  the  abidance  of  a  privy  council 
nominated  by  himfelf  and  devoted  to  his  will,  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  dirett  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs. 

The  duke  of  Mayenne,  after  the  retreat  of  Henry  from 
Paris,  had  reduced  Pontoife,  and  inverted  Meulan.  The 
king,  in  return,  with  an  army  of  twelve  thoufand  men, 
had  laid  fiege  to  Dreux,  when  he  was  informed  that  the 
army  of  the  league,  reinforced  by  the  prince  of  Parma, 
and  confiding  of  fixteen  thoufand  troops,  was  advancing 
towards  him.  He  immediately  quitted  the  fiege,  and 
ported  himfelf  at  Yvri,  on  the  banks  of  the  Eure.  The 
duke  of  Mayenne  w  ifhed  to  avoid  committing  the  fortune 
of  his  party  to  the  fate  of  a  iihgle  day  ;  but  his  own  fu¬ 
perior  policy  was  vanquifhed  b  v-.  the  reproaches  of  the 
citizens  of  Paris,  and  by  t lie  p-refumptuous  vaunts  cf 
count  Egmont,  who  boarted  that'  the  cavalry  which  lie 
commanded  were  able  alone  to  vanquirti  the  royal  army. 
The  conflict  was  obflinately  maintained  on  both  fides; 
but  the  fuperior  genius  of  Hemy  prevailed.  Count  Eg- 
niont,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  detachment,  perirtied  • 
on  the  field  ;  two  thoufand  five  hundred  of  the  leaguers 
experienced  the  fame  fate  ;  and  the  duke  of  Mayenne, 
after  having  well  dilcharged  the  duties  of  a  general  and 
a  foldier,  efcaped  with  difficulty  from  the  fword  of  the 
conqueror.  The  Swifs,  who  amidft  the  general  rout 
alone  preferved  their  ranks,  confented  to  enter  into  the 
fervice  of  the  king  ;  but  Henr  y  was  prevented  from  im¬ 
proving  hisadvantage  by  the  dill  re  fil'd  ftateof  his  finances ; 
he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  amufed  by  a  fallacious  negocia- 
tion  ;  and  it  was  not  till  near  two  months  afterwards, 
that  he  clofely  befieged  the  city  of  Paris. 

The  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  his  competitor  for  the  crown, 
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funk  into  the  grave,  in  1590,  exprefling  in  iiis  laft  mo¬ 
ments  his  regard  for  Henry,  and  his  detertation  of  the  in- 
terefted  views  of  thofe  who  had  afFeCfed  to  elevate  him 
to  a  throne ;  yet  his  name,  for  feveral  years  after  his 
death,  was  ufed  to  fanClion  the  defigns  of  the  league, 
and  to  nourifh  the  flame  of  rebellion.  The  Parifians 
united  in  this  implacable  enmity  towards  their  fovereign  ; 
and  the  duke  of  Nemours,  governor  of  the  capital,  dif- 
tinguilhed  hinifelf  by  his  valour  and  conduct.  Even  the 
eccieliartics  on  this  occafion  forgot  the  peaceable  tenets 
of  their  religion  ;  and,  emerging  from  the  gloom  of  the 
cloifter,  formed  themfeives  into  a  regiment,  under  the 
command  of  t he  legate  of  Rome.  In  the  fpace  of  a 
Angle  month,  famine  confumed  above  thirty  thoufand  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Paris;  each  feeling  of  nature  was  over¬ 
borne  by  tire  prcffure  of  d i fire  1  ;  and  at  the  imperious 
call  of  hunger  mothers  are  reported  to  have  prolonged  a 
guilty  life  by  feeding  on  the  difmembered  limbs  of  their 
offspring.  With  mingled  horror  and  compafiion  Henry 
raifed  the  fiege  of  his.famiflied  capital  ;  and  impatient  of 
effacing  from  his  mind  the  wretched  fcenes  he  had  wit- 
nerted,  directed  his  march  towards  the  prince  of  Parma, 
who  had  joined  the  duke  of  Mayenne  at  Meaux,  with 
fourteen  thoufand  foot  and  three  thoufand  horfe  ;  and 
their  united  forces  compofed  an  army  of  twenty- four 
thoufand  infantry,  and  twelve  thoufand  cavalry  :  but  the 
object  of  the  prince  was  to  relieve  Paris  ;  and  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  accomplirti  it  without  hazarding  a  general  en¬ 
gagement.  To  a  defiance  from  the  king  of  France,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  calamities  of  the  kingdom  by  a  decifive 
action,  he  coolly  replied,  that  he  was  accuftomed  to  fight 
only  when  he  thought  proper  himfelf,  and  not  when  it 
belt  fuited  his  enemies  ;  and  by  a  feries  of  fkilful  opera¬ 
tions  he  eluded  the  vigilance  of  Plenry  ;  (formed  within 
his  fight  the  walls  of  Lagni ;  fvvept  away  the  garrifons  of 
St.  Maur  and  Charenton,  and  poured  a  plenitude  of  pro- 
vifions  into  the  defponding  metropolis. 

Though  Henry  could  not  but  admire  the  (kill  and  con¬ 
duct  of  the  prince  of  Parma,  yet  his  generous  fpirit  was 
feverely  modified  by  the.  difappointment.  Paris  was  ra- 
vifned  from  his  grafp.at  th.e  moment  when  his  hand  could 
have  feized  it ;  the  fuperior  dexterity  of  his  antagonift 
had  wounded  his  reputation,  and  evaded  his  endeavours 
to  force  him  to  a  battle  ;  his  own  army  was  greatly  weak¬ 
ened  by  the  fatigues  of  a  long  campaign  ;  and  he  v/as 
compelled  to  embrace  the  only  expedient  that  remained  : 
lie  retired  to  St.  Denys,  difbanded  the  greateft  part  of 
his  forces,  difmirtcd  his  principal  adherents  to  the  pro- 
tedfion  of  the  provinces  in  which  their  intereft  lay,  and 
with  a  flying  army  of  his  beft  troops  prepared  to  watch 
the  motions  of  the  prince  of  Parma. 

That  able  general,  after  tire  relief  of  Paris,  inverted' 
Corbeil;  which,  though  defended  with  gallantry,  was 
taken  by  a  (Tail  It.  The  prince,  to  found  the  inclinations 
of  the  catholic  leaders  towards  the  king  of  Spain,  pro- 
pofed  to  gurrifon  it  with  his  Walloon  troops  ;  but  this 
offer  was  rejected  with  indignation  by  the  duke  of  Ma¬ 
yenne  and  Iris  confederates  ;  and  the  manner  of  their  re- 
fufal  clearly  difcovered  their  jealoufy  of  Philip.  The 
prince,  confirmed  in  his  opinion  that  the  favourable  mo¬ 
ment  was  not  yet  arrived  of  avowing  the  ambitious  de¬ 
figns  of  his  mailer,  determined,  notwithftanding  the  im¬ 
portunities  of  the  catholic  chiefs,  to  return  into  the  Ne¬ 
therlands  ;  and  to  leave  the  contending  parties  to  exhauft 
their  rtrength  in  mutual  animofity,  in  hopes  their  weak- 
nefs  hereafter  would  deliver  them  an  eafy  prey  to  Philip 
of  Spain.  That  he  might  accomplirti  his  march  with 
the  greater  fafety,  he  drew  up  his  army  in  four  divifions, 
and  moved  always  in  order  of  battle  ;  the  country  through, 
which  he  parted  was  diligently  in  the  morning  recon¬ 
noitred  by  his  light  cavalry,  and  his  army  each  night  was 
fecured  by  (Irong  intrenchments.  Henry,  impatient  to 
efface  his  difgrace  before  Paris  and  Lagni,  continually  ho¬ 
vered  upon  their  rear  ;  his  bravery  and  vigilance  were 
difplayed  by  inceflant  attacks ;  but  in  the  pulfage  of  the 
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river  Ame  his  ardotir  precipitated  him  atnidft  the  thickeft 
of  thb  enemy,  and  he  mud  either  have  perifiied,  or  fur- 
rendered  to  the  multitude  that  furrounded  him,  had  he 
not  been  difbngaged  by  the  active  gallantry  of  count 
Biron,  fon  to  the  marefchal  ;  yet  his  danger,  inftead  of 
depreffing,  feemed  only  to  inflame  his  enterprifihg  fpirit. 
The  length  of  the  march,  the  badnefs  of  the  roads,  and 
the  advanced  feafon  of  the  year,  all  contributed  to  fecond 
his  attempts,  and  to  increafe  the  diftrefs  of  the  enemy  ; 
yet  every  obltacle  vanifhed  before  the  prince  of  Parma  ; 
and,  without  any  confiderable  lofs,  he  triumphantly  con¬ 
ducted  his  troops  into  the  province  of  Hainanlt. 

The  mortification  of  Henry  at  beholding  his  rival  thus 
elcape  with  impunity,  was  increafed  by  the  fuccefs  of  the 
duke  of  Savoy  in  Provence,  and  by  the  death  of  pope 
Sixtus  V.  The  former  had  reduced  Frejusand  Antibes, 
and  entered  Aix  in  triumph  ;  the  latter  expired  at  the 
moment  that  he  had  determined  to  break  with  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  and  to  urge  by  arms  the  claim  of  the  court  of 
Rome  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  Urban  V1T.  his  tran- 
flent  fuccelfor,  within  a  few  months  funk  alfo  into  the 
grave;  and  the  vacant  apoftolical  chair  was  filled  with 
Gregory  XIV.  by  birth  a  Spaniard,  and  the  mod  impla¬ 
cable  enemy  of  Henry.  He  inftantly  declared  that  mo¬ 
narch  an  heretic,  abfolved  his  fubjefts  from  their  alle¬ 
giance,  and  involved  them  in  the  cenfures  of  the  church, 
unlefs  they  quitted  the  impious  party  they  had  efpoufed. 
But  the  magnanimity  of  Henry  feemed  to  rife  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  difficulties  that  prefented  themfelves  ;  and  he 
dill  maintained  his  fuperiority  in  the  field.  His  forces 
had  been  fwelled  by  fixteen  thoufand  Germans  led  by  the 
vifeount  Turenne,  and  by  four  thoufand  Englifli  com¬ 
manded  by  the  earl  of  EU'ex;  and  with  an  army  of  nearly 
thirty  thoufand  horfe  and  foot,  in  1591,  Henry  laid  fiege 
to  Rouen,  the  capital  of  Normandy.  That  city  was  de¬ 
fended  with  the  highed  intrepidity  by  the  fieur  de  Villars  ; 
but  there  was  little  probability  that  he  would  be  long 
able  to  refill  fo  formidable  a  force,  directed  by  fo  able  a 
commander  as  Henry.  The  duke  of  Mayenne,  alarmed 
at  the  danger  of  this  important  place,  folicited  the  aflift- 
ance  of  the  king  of  Spain  ;  and  the  prince  of  Parma  was 
again  deftined  to  enter  France,  and  to  relieve  Rouen. 

The  aiStive  fpirit  of  the  Spanifh  general  foon  enabled 
him  to  join  the  duke  of  Mayenne  ;  and  their  united  forces 
confided  of  twenty-five  thoufand  infantry,  and  fix  thou¬ 
fand  cavalry.  Henry,  unwilling  to  relinquifh  his  hopes 
of  a  city  which  he  daily  expected  would  capitulate,  left 
his  foot  to  profecute  the  fiege,  and  with  his  horfe  lie  ad¬ 
vanced  to  meet  the  enemy.  But  his  ardour  on  this  occa- 
tion  precipitated  him  into  a  danger  the  mod  lively  and 
imminent  ;  having  with  four  hundred  horfe  outflripped 
the  red  of  his  army,  he  fell  in  with  the  van  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  near  the  town  of  Aum.de,  Thcfe  he  charged 
and  repulfed  ;  and  purfued  his  advantage  till  he  deeply 
engaged  himielf  with  the  adverfe  ranks;  for  fome  time 
he  continued  fighting  defperaiely;  till,  wounded  in  the 
loins,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  companions  killed  by  his 
fide,  he  effected  a  retreat,  which  it  would  have  been  im- 
poffible  for  him  to  have  accomplidied,  had  not  the  prince 
of  Parma,  fulpicious  of  an  ambufeade,  called  back  his 
troops.  The  forces  of  the  confederates  entered  Rouen, 
and  Henry  retired  from  tiie  inaufpjcious  walls.  The 
prince  of  Parma,  after  relieving  Rouen,  in  1592,  led  his 
army  “again fl  Caudbec,  fituated  in  the  peninfula  Caux, 
formed  by  the  Seine  on  the  weft,  and  the  fea  and  the  river 
d’Eu  on  the  north  and  eaft.  Henry  was  no  fuoner  in¬ 
formed  that  the  prince  had  entangled  his  forces  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  peninfula,  than  he  prepared  to 
efface  by  a  fignal  revenge  the  memory  of  his  former  dis¬ 
appointments.  His  army  was  increafed  to  feventeen  thou¬ 
fand  foot  and  eight  thoufand  horfe  ;  he  already  poffetftd 
the  towns  of  Eli,  Arques,  and  Dieppe,  which  commanded 
the  eaftern  entrance  into  the  peninfula  ;  and  after  Several 
fliarp  encounters,  he  occupied  the  defiles  to  the  foiith  by 
which  the  Spaniards  had  entered.  With  more  than  ufual 
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precaution  he  fortified  bis  camp  againft  the  defpair  of  the 
enemy  ;  and  the  prince  of  Parma  had  no  fodner  recon- 
noitered  the  pofition  of  the  royalifts,  than  lie  was  con¬ 
vinced  no  other  expedient  remained  than  to  tranfport  bis 
troops  acrofs  the  Seine.  To  pafs  the  broad  and  rapid 
ftream  of  that  river  with  fo  confiderable  an  army,  incum¬ 
bered  with  artillery  and  baggage,  and  in  fight  of  a  vigi¬ 
lant  and  powerful  adverfary,  appeared  to  the  duke  of 
Mayenne  and  the  moft  experienced  officers,  utterly  im¬ 
practicable  ;  but  no  difficulties  could  deprefs  the  bold 
and  inventive  genius  of  the  prince  of  Parma.  He  col¬ 
lected  from  Rouen  a  number  of  boats  and  rafts  ;  he 
cleared  by  his  cannon  the  Seine  of  the  Dutch  fhips  which 
occupied  it;  he  availed  himfelf  of  the  rifing  ground  be¬ 
tween  his  camp  and  the  royalifts,  which  Screened  their 
motions  from  the  fight  of  Henry  ;  he  feized  the  favour¬ 
able  moment  of  a  t hick  miff,  and,  while  his  cavalry 
threatened  a  Serious  attack  on  the  works  of  Henry,  his 
infantry,  with  the  artillery  and  baggage,  fafely  crofted 
the  river  ;  they  were  rapidly  followed  by  the  horfe  ;  and 
the  rear  was  Secured  from  lofs  or  inful t  by  two  mafqued 
batteries  which  he  had  moft  judiciopfly  ereCted. 

Henry  had  for  feveral  days  flattered  himfelf  with  the 
moft  fanguine  hopes  of  gaining  a  decifive  victory,  and  his 
mortification  was  in  proportion  to  the  confidence  of  his 
former  expectations.  His  rival  had  again  eluded  his  ef¬ 
forts,  and  poffeffed  himfelf  in  his  retreat  to  the  Nether¬ 
lands  of  Epernai,  while  the  duke  of  Mayenne  with  a 
part  of  his  forces  had  entered  Rouen.  The  exhaufted 
ftate  of  the  king’s  finances  had  compelled  him  to  difband 
the  majority  of  his  army;  on  the  frontiers  of  Anjou  the 
prince  of  Conti  was  defeated  by  the  duke  of  Mercosur, 
a  zealous  leaguer,  and  a  younger  branch  of  the  houfe  of 
Lorrain;  Epernai  was  indeed  lecovered  by  the  royalifts, 
but  the  acquisition  was  attended  with  the  death  of  the 
marefchal  Biron,  whofe  career  of  military  glory  was  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  cannon  ball.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Dati- 
phine,  Lefdaguieres,  who  had  firmly  attached  himfelf  to 
the  fortunes  of  Henry,  vanquifhed  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
and  purfued  him  to  the  gates  of  Turin  ;  and  the  duke  of 
Joyeufe,  who  commanded  in  Languedoc  an  army  of  feven 
thoufand  men  in  the  fervice  of  the  league,  was  routed  by 
the  royal  troops  under  Themines,  and  miferably  perifiied 
with  the  gteateft  part  of  his  followers  in  the  waters  of 
the  Tarn.  To  thefe  misfortunes  of  the  leaguers  followed 
the  death  of  the  prince  of  Parma,  by  which  the  king  of 
Spain  was  deprived  of  his  moft  renowned  general. 

Philip  had  hitherto  lavifhed  his  treafures  and  the  blood 
of  his  fubjeCts  to  keep  alive  the  flame  of  war  in  France  ; 
but  the  progrefs  of  his  arms  had  as  yet  been  attended 
witli  no  permanent  advantage  to  himfelf,  and  he  now  en¬ 
deavoured  by  negociation  to  fecure  in  his  family  the 
crown  of  France,  the  only  objeCt  of  his  ambition.  His 
importunity  had  prevailed  on  the  duke  of  Mayenne  to 
affemble  the  dates  at  Paris  ;  and  the  duke  of  Feria,  the 
Spanifh  ambaffador,  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  deputies 
to  place  Ifabella,  the  daughter  of  his  royal  mafter,  on 
the  throne.  Though  even  the  moft  bigotted  catholics  ab 
horred  a  meafure  which  mil  ft  have  rendered  France  a  mere 
province  of  Spain,  yet  fenfible  that  they  were  unable  fo 
contend  with  Henry  unlefs  fupported  by  Philip,  they  ftu- 
dioufly  concealed  their  averfion,  and  expreffed  an  affeCted 
folicit ude  in  regard  to  the  perfon  whom  the  king  of 
Spain  might  name  for  his  daughter’s  confort.  The  arch¬ 
duke  of  Auftria  they  unanimoufly  rejected,  and  declared 
that  they  never  would  fubmit  to  her  union  with  a  foreign 
prince.  The  young  duke  of  Guife,  the  next  object  of 
Philip’s  choice,  was  endeared  to  them  by  the  name  and 
popularity  of  his  father;  but  the  duke  of  Mayenne  be¬ 
held  with  fecret  difguft  his  nephew  preferred  before  his 
fon  ;  while  outwardly  lie  proieffed  the  higheft  fatisfac- 
tion  at  the  propofal,  lie  privately  determined  to  traverfe 
it ;  and  infifted,  both  for  the  honour  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  for  the  fafety  of  the  duke  of  Guife,  that  the 
election  of  Ifabella  fhould  be  deferred  till  an  army  was 
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afTelnfrled  fufficient  to  overwhelm  her  enemies,  and  to 
eftablifh  her  firmly  on  the  throne. 

But  while  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  catholic  chiefs 
were  bewildered  in  an  endlefs  labyrinth  of  negociation, 
both  were  furprifed  by  an  event  as  important  as  it  was  un¬ 
expected.  Henry  had  beheld  with  anxiety  the  affembly 
of  the  (fates,  and  dreaded  the  intrigues  of  the  duke  of 
Mayenne  with  the  court  of  Spain.  He  perceived  the  re¬ 
ligious  prejudices  of  the  catholics  were  confirmed  by  a 
feries  of  long  and  bloody  hoftili ties  ;  thofe  who  hitherto 
aCteti  with  him  had  been  deluded  by  the  hopes  of  his  con- 
verfion  ;  their  patience  was  now  exhaufted,  and  they  pub¬ 
licly  fug'gefted  the  neceflity  of  transferring  their  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  the  coufin  of  the  king. 
Defirous  of  delivering  his  people  from  the  calamities  of 
war,  the  humanity  of  Henry  co-operated  with  his  ambi¬ 
tion  ;  even  the  mod  diftihgu idled  of  the  protedant  leaders, 
and  his  favourite  Rofny,  afterwards  duke  of  Sully,  ex¬ 
horted  him  to  confult  the  happinefs  of  his  fubjedts,  and 
to  relinquifli  a  faith  which  he  only  could  maintain  amidd 
feenesof  blood  and  devadation.  In  confequence  of  this 
advice,  Henry,  in  1593,  invited  the  catholic  divines 
throughout  his  kingdom  to  come  and  iadrutt  him  in  their 
religion  ;  and,  after  being  prefect  at  feveral  conferences, 
he  profeded  himfelf  fatisfied  With  their  arguments,  heard 
trial's  at  the  church  of  St.  Denys,  read  aloud  his  confedion 
of  the  catholic  faith,  and  declared  his  refolution  condantly 
to  maintain  and  defend  it. 

The  duke  of  Mayenne  and  the  Spanidi  miniders, 
alarmed  at  the  intelligence  that  Henry  had  entered  the 
pale  of  the  catholic  church,  refumed  their  intrigues  with 
redoubled  vigour.  They  reprefented  it  to  the  people 
merely  as  a  political  device  to  evade  the  election  of  a 
catholic  prince  ;  and  they  perfuaded  a  number  of  their 
adherents  to  fwear  that  they  would  not  acknowledge 
Henry  as  their  king,  unlefs  his  converfion  was  ratified  by 
the  pope  :  while  at  the  fame  time  they  employed  their 
influence  to  confirm  the  inflexible  difpodtion  of  the  fee 
of  Rome.  Philip  was  now  more  fenfibie  than  ever  of  his 
error  in  connecting  himfelf  with  the  duke  of  Guife,  a 
young  nobleman  of  little  weight,  in  preference  to  the 
duke  of  Mayenne;  he  ordered  his  miniders  to  acquaint 
that  powerful  leader,  that  on  mature  confideration  he  had 
changed  his  intentions,  and  was  determined  to  beflow  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  Ifabella  on  his  fon.  But,  while 
Philip  and  the  chiefs  of  the  league  endeavoured  to  fortify 
themfelves  againfl  the  increadng  influence  of  the  king  of 
France,  the  hand  of  an  obfeure  enthuflad,  who  earned  a 
daily  and  (lender  pittance  as  a  waterman  on  the  Loire,  was 
already  prepared  to  extinguifli  their  fears  with  the  life  of 
his  fovereign.  James  Barrier,  for  fuch  was  the  name  of 
the  unhappy  bigot,  had  communicated  his  intentions  to 
feveral  of  the  mod  zealous  eccledadics  who  had  efpoufed 
the  party  of  the  league,  and  their  exhortations  had  con¬ 
firmed  his  refolution  ;  at  length  he  revealed  them  to  a 
dominican  friar  at  Lyons,  who,  flruck  with  horror  at  the 
crime,  contrived  to  tranfmrt  to  the  king,  with  the  picture 
of  the  affaflin,  an  account  of  the  atrocious  deed  that  he 
meditated.  From  the  refemblance of  the  portrait,  Barrier 
was  difeovered  and  apprehended  at  Meulan;  and  after 
corifei’ing  his  guilt,  and  in  vain  endeavouring  to  impeach 
the  count  of  Soilfons  as  having  Aimulated  him  to  the  at¬ 
tempt,  was  executed  as  a  traitor. 

In  vain  did  the  united  intrigues  of  the  court  of  Spain 
«Kid  of  Rome  endeavour  to  allay  that  fatisfadtion  with 
which  every  honed  catholic  in  France  had  heard  the 
news  of  their  fovereign’s  converfion  to  the  faith  they 
profeded.  Louis  de  l’Hofpital,  marquis  of  Vitri,  had  on 
tit-e  death  of  Henry  III.  withdrawn  himfelf  from  the  pre- 
fent  king,  and  was  by  the  league  entrufled  with  the  city 
of  Meattx.  He  had  frequently,  but  in  vain,  importuned 
the  duke  of  Mayenne  to  terminate  by  a  peace  the  cala¬ 
mities  of  France;  but  no  fooner-did  Henry  abjure  the 
protedant  religion,  than  he  determined  to  follow  the  dic¬ 
tates  o(  his  confcience,  and  to  return  to  his  ajlegianee. 
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He  commanded  his  garrifon  to  evacuate  the  town  ;  and, 
when  he  delivered  the  keys  to  the  magidrates,  “I  fcorn” 
(faid  he)  “  to  deal  a  place,  or  to  make  my  fortune  at 
ether  men’s  expence  ;  I  am  going  to  pay  my  duty  to  the 
king,  and  I  leave  it  in  your  power  to  a6l  as  you  pleafe.” 
This  fliort  but  animated  harangue  was  attended  by  the 
acclamations  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  air  re  founded 
with  “Longlife  to  Henry  the  Fourth  1”  The  flame  of 
loyalty,  once  kindled,  foon  imparted  its  warmth  to  the 
mod  diflant  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  example  of 
Meaux  was  followed  by  the  cities  of  Pontoife,  Orleans, 
Bourges,  and  Lyons,  which  fliook  off  the  yoke  of  the 
league,  and  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Henry.  He 
now  determined  to  embrace  the  moment  of  returning  prof¬ 
erity  to  celebrate  his  coronation  ;  Rheims  was  dill  in  the 
ands  of  his  enemies,  and  Chartres  was  preferred  for  that 
important  ceremony.  It  was  performed  by  Nicholas  de 
Thou,  bidiop  of  that  city  ;  and  was  attended  by  the  prince 
of  Conti  and  count  of  SoiJTons,  with  the  dukes  of  Mont 
penfier,  Luxemburgh,  Retz,  and  Ventadour. 

The  prefence  of  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  and  the  terror 
of  a  Spanidi  garrifon,  had  hitherto  redrained  the  fickle 
difpodtion  of  the  Paridans,  and  maintained  the  authority 
of  the  league;  but  the  diforders  of  Picardy  fummoned 
the  duke  to  that  province  ;  he  had  before  deprived  the 
count  of  Belin,  whofe  inclinations  he  perceived  to  lean 
fecretly  towards  the  king,  of  the  government  of  the  ca¬ 
pital,  and  had  conferred  it  on  Charles  de  Code,  count  of 
Briflac.  That  nobleman,  impreffed  with  an  high  and  ro¬ 
mantic  refpeft  for  the  commonwealth  of  Rome,  the  hi'f- 
tory  of  which  he  had  diligently  fludied,  entertained  the 
Angular  and  chimerical  project  of  forming  France  into  a 
fimilar  republic.  His  deligns  had  been  received  with  cold 
contempt  by  the  chiefs  of  the  league;  and  alarmed  led, 
on  Henry  recovering  his  capital,  he  fliould  be  involved  in 
the  fate  of  his  favourite  fyflem,  the  fpirit  of  the  ftern  re¬ 
publican  evaporated,  and  Briflac  became  . only  anxious 
for  his  intered  and  his  fafety.  To  fecure  thefe,  he  imme¬ 
diately  entered  into  a  negociation  with  the  king,  and  on 
ad vantageous  conditions  agreed  to  admit  the  royal  forces 
into  the  city  of  Paris.  While  the  Spaniards  were  amufed 
by  the  arts  of  Briflac,  the  new  gate  was  opened  to  Henry 
and  his  army,  who  indantly  poflefled  himfelf  of  the  fquare* 
and  principal  flreets.  The  Paridans  received  their  fove¬ 
reign  with  loud  acclamations ;  the  troops  maintained 
the  mod  exaft  difeipline;  and,  amidft  the  revolution,  the 
city  throughout  bore  the  appearance  of  peace  and  fecu- 
rity.  The  Spaniards  alone,  about  four  thoufand  in  num¬ 
ber,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Feria,  dill  occupied  the 
quarters  of  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Martin,  with  the  Badile 
and  the  Temple.  Thefe  they  diligently  fortified,  and  de¬ 
clared  their  refolution,  if  attacked,  to  defend  themfelves 
to  the  lad  extremity  ;  but  from  this  defperate  defign  they 
were  reclaimed  by  Henry,  who,  unwilling  to  pollute  with 
blood  that  capital  which  he  had  jud  recovered,  permitted 
them  to  march  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war. 

The  enemies  of  Henry,  who  had  redded  his  arms,  were 
vanquiflied  by  his  clemency.  His  generous  fpirit,  fupe. 
rior  to  refentment,  revolted  at  the  idea  of  punidling  thofe 
who  were  willing  to  fubmi't  ;  and  he  received  his  mod 
inveterate  foes  with  a  degree  of  condefcenfion  which  for 
ever  attached  them  to  his  fervice.  A  general  amn.edy 
foon  followed,  which  didipated  the  fears,  and  redored 
tranquillity  to  the  anxious  multitude.  The  duke  of 
Mayenne,  embarraded  by  the  rapid  defertion  of  his  con¬ 
federates,  now  again  folicited  the  fuppurt  of  Spain;  and 
though  Philip  could  no  longer  flatter  himfelf  with  the 
hopes  of  obtaining  the  crown  of  France,  his  implacable 
enmity  to  Henry,  and  his  dread  led  that  monarch  fliould 
revive  the  pretendons  of  his  houfe  to  Navarre,  determined 
him  dill  to  keep  alive  the  flames  of  civil  war.  He  de¬ 
tached  Charles  count  of  Manfveldt  with  an  army  of  twelve 
thoufand  men,  to  invade  the  province  of  Picardy  ;  the 
count  laid  fiege  to  the  town  of  La  Capelle,  and  before 
ideary  could  march  to  its  affi dance,  the  garrifon  was  forced 
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to  capitulate.  The  king  of  France,  with  a  powerful  ar¬ 
my,  indemnified  himfelf  for  the  lofs  of  La  Capelle,  by 
inverting  Laon.  Mayenne,  alarmed  for  the  fate  of  the 
town,  the  moft  confiderable  that  remained  in  his  poffef- 
fion,  advanced  to  the  relief  of  it  with  the  Spanifh  forces; 
but  his  efforts  were  fruftrated,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
retreat ;  but,  though  haraffed  and  repeatedly  attacked 
by  the  fuperior  forces  of  the  royalifts,  he  maintained  an 
undaunted  courage,  and  reached  La  Fera  in  fafety ;  on 
his  retreat,  Laon,  hopelefs  of  fuccour,  capitulated  ;  the 
garrifon  tyas  permitted  to  march  out  with  all  the  honours 
of  war,  and  Henry  difplayed  his  magnanimity  by  treating 
the  count  of  Somerive  with  every  mark  of  refpefit.  A 
condmSt  fo  generous  could  not  but  imprefs  the  enemies  of 
the  king  with  the  moft  favourable  fentiments  ;  and  the 
duke  of  Guif'e,  mortified  at  the  negledt  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  impelled  by  his  admiration  of  Henry,  reconciled  him¬ 
felf  to  his  fovereign,  and  delivered  to  him  the  towns  of 
Vifri,  Recroix,  and  Rheims. 

The  daily  return  of  his  fubjetts  to  their  allegiance,  and 
the  expiring  date  of  the  league,  infpired  Henry  with  more 
vigorouscounfels.  He  publicly  declared  war  againft  Spain, 
and  entered  into  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  revolted  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  Netherlands,  who,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
had  laid  fhefoundation  of  a  free  republic,  under  the  title 
of  the  United  Provinces.  While  the  allies  purfued  their 
joint  preparations  with  diligence,  the  enemies  of  Henry 
again  refotved  to  affail  the  life  of  that  monarch  5  as  the 
king  in  his  apartments  of  the  Louvre  (looped  to  receive 
a  nobleman  that  was  prefented  to  him,  he  was  aflailed  by 
a  ftroke  from  a  knife  that  cut  his  lip,  and  broke  one  of 
his  teeth  ;  the  compofure  of  Henry  difpelled  the  conrter- 
nation  of  his  friends;  the  alfaflin  was  immediately  dif'eo- 
vered  and  feized.  His  name  was  John  Chafe],  a  fcholar 
of  the  college  of  the  jefuits,  to  the  influence  of  whofe 
doctrines  he  attributed  this  atrocious  attempt.  Ciiatel 
was  inftantly  configned  to  the  punifhment  due  to  his  crime ; 
father  John  Guignard,  who  was  accufcd  of  having  vindi¬ 
cated  in  his  writings  the  right  of  the  fubject  to  attempt 
the  life  of  his  prince,  was  alfo  executed  ;  and  the  whole 
order  of  the  jefuits,  in  1594,  was  commanded,  on  the  pe¬ 
nalty  of  death,  to  quit  the  dominions  of  France. 

Henry,  after  this  attempt  upon  his  life,  took  the  field 
againft  the  army  of  Spain,  commanded  by  the  conftable 
Velafco,  and  joined  by  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  who  had 
recently  parted  the  Saone.  At  Fontain  Francoife,  the 
confederates  were  attacked  by  Henry  with  his  wonted  im- 
petuofity.  At  the  head  of  eighteen  hundred  liorfe,  the 
king  of  France  carried  carnage  and  confufion  through  an 
army  of  fourteen  thoufand  n.:  11 ;  but  had  not  the  caution 
of  Velafco  refilled  the  importunities  of  the  duke  of  May¬ 
enne,  neither  the  courage  of  Henry,  nor  the  fidelity  of 
his  companions,  could  have  prevented  him  from  being 
overpowered  by  the  numbers  of  his  enemies;  but  the 
Spaniard,  intimidated  by  the  boldnefs  of  his  aflailants, 
founded  a  retreat,  left  the  king  in  pofleflion  of  the  field  of 
battle,  and  early  next  morning  repaired  the  Saone.  But 
in  Picardy  the  campaign  of  1595,  opened  with  events  lefs 
aufpicious  to  France.  The  count  of  Fuentes,  who  had 
been  appointed  by  Philip  governor  of  the  Netherlands, 
penetrated  into  that  province,  reduced  Chatelot,  and  en¬ 
deavoured,  by  treachery,  to  polFefs  himfelf  of  Ham  ;  his 
troops  were  admitted  into  the  town,  but  the  caftle  ft  ill  re¬ 
filled  their  attacks.  Baffled  in  this  enterprife,  he  pointed 
his  march  towards  Dourlens,  which  he  immediately  in¬ 
verted.  Senfibleof  the  importance  of  that  city,  admiral 
Villars,  with  a  body  of  fele6t  foldiers,  advanced  to  rein¬ 
force  the  garrifon.  He  was  met,  encountered,  and  over¬ 
whelmed,  by  the  fuperior  forces  of  the  Spaniards,  and  pe- 
rifhed  in  the  field,  with  fifteen  hundred  of  his  compa¬ 
nions,  gallantly  fighting  to  the  laft.  Dourlens  was  foon 
after  carried  by  alfaulr,  and  the  brave  defenders  of  its 
walls,  difdaining  to  a(k  quarter,  were  put  to  the  fword. 

In  the  mean  while  the  king  of  France  crolfed  the  Saone 
in  purfuit  of  Velafco,  and,  unable  to  draw  the  conftable 


from  his  intrenchmenf?v  or  excite  him  to  a  decifive  ac¬ 
tion,  he  extended  his  devaftutions  over  Franche  Compte. 
From  the  conqueft  of  that  country  he  was  diverted  by  the 
powerful  mediation  of  the  Swifs  cantons;  but  the  inacti¬ 
vity  of  the  Spaniards  awakened  the  jealoqfy  of  the  duke 
of  Mayenne,  who  at  length  determined  to  feparate  him¬ 
felf  from  allies  he  could  no  longer  confide  in.  His  incli¬ 
nations  were  intimated  to  Henry  ;  and  on  the  generous  ex. 
preflions  of  regard  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  that  mo¬ 
narch,  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  in  1596,  threw  himfelf  at 
the  feet  of  his  fovereign,  and  vowed  a  fidelity  which  he 
ever  afterwards  inviolably  preferved. 

The  Spaniards,  commanded  by  the  archduke  Albert,  in 
whofe  favour  Philip  had  fuperfeded  the  count  dt*  Fuentes, 
formed  t lie  refolution  of  befieging  Calais.  Albert  enj 
trufted  the  conduct  of  the  enterprife  to  de  Rone,  a  zea¬ 
lous  officer  of  the  league,  whofe  bold  and  .aftive.  genius 
eminently  qualified  him  for  the  undertaking.  With  a 
body  of  feleft  troops,  he  poflelfed  himfelf,  after  a  faint 
refiftance,  of  the  two  forts  which  commanded  the  entrance 
of  the  town  and  the  harbour.  He  was  quickly  followed 
by  Albert  and  his  whole  army  ;  the  fuperior  numbers  of 
the  Spaniards  foon  penetrated  into  the  fuburbs  and  occu¬ 
pied  the  town;  and  the  caftle  alone  refilled  the  arms  of 
the  befiegers.  To  reinforce  the  garrifon  of  that  fortrefs, 
Matalec,  governor  of  Foix,.had  opened  a  puft’age  for  him¬ 
felf  and  three  hundred  companions  through  the  line's  of 
the  enemy.  But  this  additional  force  was  not  capable  of 
withftanding  the  attacks  of  the  Spaniards;  and  Henry  en¬ 
dured  the  mortification  of  beholding  the  banners  of  Spain 
difplayed  from  the  citadel  of  Calais,  at  the  moment  that 
lie  had  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry  to  the  fiippovt 
of  the  befieged. 

The  lofs  of  Calais  was  quickly  followed  by  t lie  lofs  of 
Amiens,  the  capital  of  Picardy.  This  ancient  city  had 
lately  fubmitted  to  the  king  of  France;  and  the  citizens 
had  obtained  an  exemption  from  bei,ng  garrifoned  by  re¬ 
gular  troops;  their  fubfequent  conduct  proved  how  un¬ 
worthy  they  were  of  the  truft  repofed  in  them.  Of  fifteen 
thoufand  inhabitants  who  were  enrolled,  only  a  few  were 
employed  as  centinels,  and  even  thofe  performed  their 
duty  in  the  moft  carelefs  manner.  Their  negligence  foon 
reached  the  knowledge  of  Portocarrero,  governor  of  Dour¬ 
lens,  who  encouraged  by  t lie  vicinity  of  his  fituation, 
planned  a  fcheme  for  furp riling  it.  With  three  thoufand 
liorfe  and  toot  he  marched  from  Dourlens,  and,  concealed 
by  the  darknefs  of  the  night,  reached  at  dawn  an  hermi¬ 
tage  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  capital  of  Pi¬ 
cardy.  Twelve  of  his  moft  refolute  foldiers,  difguifed 
as  peafants,  and  with  arms  beneath  their  frocks,  were 
fent  forwards  as  foon  as  the  gates  of  the  city  were  opened  ; 
thefe  gaining  admittance,  fell  with  fury  on  the  aftonNhed 
centinels;  Portocarrero  and  his  troops  ruffled  forwards 
to  join  them  ;  and  after  a  feeble  refinance,  and  a  liaugh- 
ter.of  about  an  hundred  citizens,  Amiens,  in  1597,  fub- 
ntitted  to  the  arms  of  Spain. 

The  lofs  of  a  city  lo  (trong,  fo  well  provided,  and  fo 
contiguous  to  Paris,  ft  ruck  Henry  with  confternation. 
Calais,  one  of  his  principal  fea-ports,  was  already  in  the 
polfellion  of  the  Spaniards  ;  and  by  their  prefent  conqueft: 
the  forces  of  Philip  might  extend  their  incurlions  to  the 
very  gatesof  his  capital.  Though  labouring  underafevere 
indifpofition,  the  king  renounced  the  care  of  his  perfon  to 
provide  for  the  defence  of  his  kingdom  ;  he  determined  to 
poftpone  every  other  confiderutipn  to  the  recovery  of 
Amiens,  and  immediately  ordered  marefchal  Biron  to 
invert  the  town  with  whatever  forces  he  could  draw  from 
the  neighbouring  garrifons,  while  he  himfelf  provided 
further  fupplies  for  the  profecution  of  this  enterprife. 

The  abilities  of  the  baron  de  Rofny,  to  whom  Henry 
had  entrufted  the  regulation  of  his  finances,  furmounted 
every  obftacle,  and  replenifhed  the  exhaufted  coffers  of 
his  fovereign  ;  the  zeal  of  the  duke  of  Mayenne  was  emi¬ 
nently  exerted  to  fecond  the  efforts  of  a  monarch  whom 
he  had  fo  long  oppofed  ;  the  friendihip  of  Elizabeth,  had 
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reinforced  him  with  four  thoufand  troops;,  and  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  indudry  of  the  marefchal  Biron,  jealous  of  the 
prefence  of  the  king,  and  ambitious  of  military  fame,  had 
already  rendered  the  blockade  complete,  and  rapidly  ad¬ 
vanced  the  fiege,  when  Henry  himfelf  Joined  the  army. 
But  though  the  befiegers  carried  on  their  operations  with 
redoubled  ardour,  yet  the  garrifon  difputed  every  inch  of 
ground  ;  the  death  of  Portocarrero,  who  fell  in  a  defpe- 
rate  fally,  diminifhed  not  their  confidence  ;  and  the  de¬ 
fence  was  conducted  with  infinite  (kill  and  bravery,  until 
the  approach  of  the  archduke,  who,  at  the  command  of 
Philip,  with  an  army  of  twenty-five  thoufand  men,  prelfed 
forwards  to  the  relief  of  Amiens,  and  difplayed  his  ban¬ 
ners  in  fight  of  the  French  camp.  The  marefchal  Biron, 
tranfported  by  his  ufual  ardour,  advifed  the  king  to  ac¬ 
cept  their  offer  of  battle  ;  his  counfel  was  oppofed  by  the 
cautious  remonfirances  of  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  and 
Henry  for  once  preferred  the  voice  of  prudence  to  that 
of  glory;  he  kept  within  his  intrenchments  ;  the  arch¬ 
duke,  after  ineffectually  endeavouring  to  provoke  him  to 
aCtion,  retired  to  Arras,  and  refigned  Amiens  to  its  fate, 
which  foon  after  furrendered. 

The  greatefl  part  of  the  kingdom  of  France  now  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  authority  of  Henry  ;  but  in  Brittany  the  league 
Bill  nourifhed  the  flames  of  fedition,  and  the  fire  was  1'e- 
cretly  fed  by  the  counfels  of  Philip  duke  of  Mercoetir,  of 
the  houf'e  of  Lorrain.  For  two  fucceflive  years  that  prince, 
while  he  profeffed  the  moll  profound  refpedt  for  the 
throne,  had  maintained  a  proud  and  dangerous  indepen¬ 
dence  ;  but  the  king,  determined  to  extinguifh  thefe 
fparks  of  civil  commotion,  aflembled  his  forces  in  the 
fpring  of  1598,  and  rapidly  advanced  to  Angers,  when 
his  further  progrefs  was  rendered  unneceflary  by  the  fub- 
mifiion  of  the  (fates  of  Brittany  and  of  the  duke  of  Mer- 
coeur.  The  former  expelled  the  Spaniards  from  the  few 
towns  they  ftill  held,  and  restored  the  royal  authority  ; 
the  latter,  while  he  implored  the  clemency  of  his  fove- 
reign,  interefied  in  his  favour  the  fair  Gabrielle  d’Eftrees, 
the  favourite  miffrefs  of'  Henry.  The  duke  offered  to 
beftow  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  the  heirefs  of  his  vad 
eftates,  on  Casfar,  the  natural  fon  of  that  lady  by  Henry. 
The  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  princely  magnificence 
at  Angers ;  the  fubmifiive  proteffations  of  the  duke  of 
Mercceur  were  accepted  ;  and  his  former  errors  were  con- 
figned  to  oblivion. 

The  recovery  of  Amiens  and  the  extinction  of  the 
league,  opened  the  eyes  of  Philip  to  the  vanity  of  thofe 
flattering  dreams  of  conquefl  by  which  he  had  been  fo 
long  deluded.  His  advanced  age  and  broken  health 
warned  him  of  his  approaching  end,  and  he  was  unwilling 
to  leave  his  inexperienced  fuccelfor  involved  in  a  dange¬ 
rous  war.  Peace  on  the  other  hand  was  no  lefs  defirable 
te  Henry,  and  fome  refpite  was  required  to  tlofe  the 
wounds  under  which  his  kingdom  had  bled  for  fo  many 
years.  The  mediation  of  pope  Clement,  as  the  common 
father  of  both  princes,  was  accepted  ;  at  the  requeft  of  the 
Roman  pontiff  a  congrefs  was  held  by  the  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  of  France  and  Spain  at  Vervins  in  Picardy  ;  though 
the  queen  of  England  and  the  dates  of  Holland  offered 
Henry  the  mod  edeCtual  fupport  for  the  continuance  of 
the  war,  he  declined,  with  every  profeflion  of  gratitude, 
a  fydem  which  he  declared  mud  end  in  the  utter  ruin  of 
his  kingdom  ;  and,  after  feveral  difficulties  which  the  zeal 
of  Clement  was  fuccefsfully  employed  in  removing, 
Henry  figned  a  peace  in  159S,  by  which  he  relinquidted 
his  claims  on  Cambray,  and  obtained  the  reditution  of 
Calais,  Ardres,  Dourlens,  and  all  the  towns  in  France, 
that  Philip  had  acquired  at  the  expence  of  fo  much  blood 
and  treafure. 

The  peace  of  Vervins  had  redored  tranquillity  to  the 
Subjects  of  France  ;  but  the  gallantry  of  Henry  could  not 
enfure  that  happinels  in  private  life,  that  his  courage  and 
condancy  had  commanded  in  public.  He  had  formed  a 
political  union  with  Margaret,  filler,  to  Charles  IX.  and 
Henry  III.  a  princefs  who  united  all  the  virtues  and  vices 
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of  the  family  of  Valois,  from  whence  die  fprnng.  The 
beauty  of  her  perfon  infpired  paffion  and  ddfire  in  the 
colded  bofom;  her  genius  and  imagination  were  cele¬ 
brated  by  all  the  poets  of  her  time  ;  die  fung  and  played 
with  exquifite  fkill'j  and  in  dancing  no  lady  of  the  court 
was  her  equal  ;  but  fo  violent  was  her  love  of  pleafure, 
that  at  twelve  years  old  die  had  facrifRed  to  it  her 
honour;  Entragues,  Charry,  the  prince  of  Martigues, 
and  the  duke  of  Guife,  had  been  luccedively  admitted  to 
her  mod  intimate  favours,  previous  to  her  marriage  with 
Henry  ;  and  mingling  the  fervours  of  religion  with  the 
excelfes  of  diffipation,  her  hours  afterwards  were 
ternately  occupied  by  enthudadiedevotion,  and  unredr. 
ed  fenfuality.  Yet  Margaret  had  never  been  able  : 
touch  the  heart  of  Henry;  on  whom,  at  the  command  of 
her  brother  Charles,  die  had  bedowed  her  hand  with  ex¬ 
treme  rehtdfance,  and  to  whom  her  irregularities  were  r, 
fecret.  That  monarch,  who  had  broken  the  formidable 
confederacy  of  the  league,  and  affixed  bounds  to  the  am¬ 
bition  of  Spain,  was  himfelf  the  captive  of  the  fair.  His 
charadfer  bore  a  ftrtking  refemblarsce  to  that  of  Francis  I. 
and  he  was  always  flattered  and  charmed  by  the  compari- 
fon.  Like  Francis,  he  had  early  engaged  in  a  variety  of 
amours  ;  but  for  fome  time  his  unlimited  homage  had 
been  paid  to  the  fair  Gabrielle  d’Eftrees,  on  whom  he 
had  fucceflively  bedowed  the  titles  of  marebionefs  of 
Monceaux,  and  duchefs  of  Beaufort.  Two  funs  and  a 
daughter  were  the  fruits  of  their  illicit  commerce  :  and 
Henry,  defirous  of  edablilhing  in  his  offspring  the  peace¬ 
able  fuccedion  of  the  crown,  even  entertained  thoughts 
of  legitimating  his  natural  children,  and  dividing  his 
throne  with  the  midrefs  of  his  affeCtions. 

The  queen,  Margaret,  who  for  feveral  years  had  refided 
at  Ulfon,  a  cadle  in  Auvergne,  had  confented  to  the  dif- 
folution  of  a  marriage,  the  effect  of  condraint  ;  and  the 
Roman  pontiff  readily  lidened  to  a  meaftire  calculated  to 
promote  the  future  tranquillity  .of  France;  yet  both  Mar¬ 
garet  and  Clement  expreffed  the  mod  pointed  disappro¬ 
bation,  when  informed  that  the  duchefs  of  Beaufort  was 
intended  to  be  raifed  to  the  vacant  bed  of  Henry.  The 
paflion  of  the  king  would  probably  have  triumphed  over 
all  oppofition,  and  have  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
his  midrefs,  when  his  fame  was  preferved  from  this  de¬ 
grading  indance  of  weaknefs,  by  an  event  as  decifive  as 
it  was  unexpected.  While  the  duchefs  of  Beaufort,  in 
the  vigour  of  health  and  pride  of  beauty,  feaded  her 
imagination  with  the  grandeur  of  royalty,  the  vifionary 
profpect  was  diflblved  by  the  hand  of  death.  In  the 
abfence  of  Henry  die  was  Suddenly  feized ‘with  convul¬ 
sions,  and  expired  in  1599,  a  Spectacle  too  fiiocking  for 
description. 

Henry,  on  the  intelligence  of  her  fate,  abandoned  him¬ 
felf  to  all  the  tranfports  of  Sorrow  ;  but  that  confutation, 
which  was  vainly  proffered  by  the  attention  of  his  cour¬ 
tiers,  he  derived  from  time  and  the  duties  of  his  dation. 
His  ancient  and  inveterate  enemy,  Philip,  was  no  more; 
but  the  latent  embers  of  commotion,  which  Hill  lurked 
in  the  bofom  of  France,  required  all  the  care  of  the  mo¬ 
narch  to  extinguifh.  Previous  to  the  peace  of  Vervins, 
he  had  endeavoured  to  fecure  the  tranquillity  of  the  pro- 
tedants  by  the  celebrated  edict  of  Nanrz,  dated  April  13, 
1598.  It  granted  to  the  reformed  all  the  favours  in 
which  they  had  been  indulged  by  former  princes,  and 
added  a  free  admidionto  all  employments  of  trud,  profit, 
and  honour  ;  an  eftablidiment  of  chambers  of  j u trice,  in 
which  the  members  of  the  two  religion^  were  equal  ;  and 
permiffion  to  educate  their  children,  without  redraint,  in 
any  of  the  univerfities.  Yet  thefe  liberal  conditions  did 
not  entirely  banifh  thar  jealoufy  which  the  lutgonots  had 
conceived  on  the  king’s  abandoning  their  faith  ;  and  their 
intrigues  began  to  awaken  the  vigilance  and  care  of  the 
edabliflted  government.  The  illicit  connections  of  Henry, 
and  the  miferies  he  had  experienced  in  his  former  mar¬ 
riage,  rendered  him  extremely  uncomfortable;  and  the 
remondrances  of  his  miiiiders,  and  his  concern  for  the 
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public  welfare,  had  extorted  from  him  permiffion  to  nego¬ 
tiate  an  union  with  Mary  de  Medicis,  niece  to  the  grand- 
duke  of  Tul’cany.  Senlible  of  his  irrefolution,  the  com- 
miflioners  on  whom  he  had  devolved  this  important  trnft 
haftened  to  conclude  it.  Their  zeal  outftripped  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  Henry  ;  and  he  heard,  with  mingled  regret 
and  furprife,  that  they  had  figned  a  treaty  of  marriage 
with  that  princefs.  His  own  honour  and  the  happinefs 
of  his  people  allowed  him  not  to  retraCt ;  lie  hastened  to 
Lyons,  ii>  the  year  1600,  to  receive  the  hand  of  Mary  ; 
and  w  hatever  might  be  his  private  feelings,  he  difcovered 
to  his  royal  confort  no  emotions  but  thole  of  refpeCt  and 
regard.  This  marriage  produced  the  fruitful  bleffings  of 
a  fon  in  the  following  year  1601,  which  afforded  a  fource 
of  doineftic  fatisfacfion  to  Henry,  and  opened  to  his  people 
the  pleafmg  prufpeCt  of  a  peaceable  and  undifputed  fuc- 
cellion. 

But  the  felicities  of  domeftic  tranquillity  were  too  foon 
broken  by  formidable  cabals  againd  the  throne.  The 
marefchal  Biron  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
courts  of  Spain  and  Turin,  to  co-operate  with  their  in- 
vafion  of  France.  He  clofely  connected  himfelf  with  the 
duke  of  Bouillon,  who  by  his  marriage  had  obtained  the 
principality  of  Sedan  ;  and  united  in  his  treafonable  enter, 
prife  Charles  count  d’ Auvergne,  natural  fon  to  Charles 
IX.  The  feditious  contagion  foon  Tpread  itfelf  over  the 
countries  of  Anjou,  Poitou,  Saintonge,  Auvergne, 
Guienne,  and  Languedoc  ;  and  the  animated  countenance 
of  Henry  was  again  clouded  with  the  threatening  horrors 
of  a  civil  war. 

The  fplendid  profpeCts  that  Biron  contemplated,  and 
the  power  and  influence  of  his  confederates,  were  how¬ 
ever  bladed  by  one  fatal  indance  of  mifplaced  confidence. 
La  Fin,  a  native  of  Burgundy,  who  had  infinuated  himfelf 
into  the  favour  of  Biron,  had  regarded  with  jealoufy 
the  afcendency  which  the  baron  de  Lux  had  acquired  over 
the  mind  of  his  patron  ;  and  in  a  moment  of  refentful 
difgud,  he  revealed  to  Henry  the  whole  of  a  confpiracy, 
the  wheels  of  which  lie  was  no  longer  permitted  to  direCt. 
The  king  read  witli  adonilliment  the  treafonable  fcroll, 
which  contained  the  names  of  the  mod  illndrious  nobles 
of  France.  Some  of  thefe  had  actually  embarked  in  the 
projects  of  Biron;  others,  by  their  known  difcontent, 
had  afforded  too  much  reafon  to  expeCt  they  would  jpin 
the  dandard  of  revolt ;  and  many  were  probably  added 
by  the  creative  genius  of  La  Fin,  defirous  of  magnifying 
the  confederacy  :  yet  the  danger  was  great  and  imme¬ 
diate  ;  and  the  king  determined  to  vifit  the  different  pro¬ 
vinces  of  PoiCtiers,  Limonfin,  and  Guienne,  to  awe  by 
his prefence  the  feditious  fpirit  of  the  people.and  to  obtain 
more  perfect  information  of  the  fchemes  of  the  marefchal. 
Each  day  convinced  him  that  he  tottered  on  the  brink  of 
a  precipice ;  and  after  a  Ihort  relidence  at  Blois  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Fontainblcau,  determined  to  crudi  the  infant 
confpiracy,  before  it  was  drengthened  by  the  troops  and 
treatures  of  Spain  and  Savoy.  Henry  therefore  refolved 
to  give  way  to  the  courfe  of  impartial  judice  ;  marefchal 
Biron  and  the  count  d’Auvergne  were  arreded,  and  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  Badile.  A  commillion  was  directed  to  the 
parliament  to  examine  into  their  condmSt  ;  and  the  proofs 
of  their  guilt  were  clear  and  pofitive  ;  the  very  treaty 
with  Spain,  which  Biron  had  fubfcribed,  was  produced 
againd  him ;  and  his  judges  unanimouily  pronounced 
fentence  of  death.  He  was  beheaded  in  the  court  of  the 
Baftile  in  1602;  and,  in  his  lad  moments,  dil'graced  by 
alternate  fallies  of  rage  and  agonies  of  terror,  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  intrepid ,  which  he  had  acquired  amidfl  the  greated 
dangers  and  conflicts  of  war. 

The  count  d’Auvergne  had  been  involved  in  the  fame 
fentence  as  the  marefchal  Biron  ;  but  regard  for  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  his  midrefs,  the  marchionefs  of  Verneuil,  and  re- 
fpeft  for  the  lad  male  defeendant  of  the  race  of  Valois, 
induced  Henry  not  only  to  grant  him  his  life,  but  alfo  to 
alleviate  the  rigour  of  his  confinement,  and  at  length  in- 
fenfibly  to  reftore  him  to  freedom  ;  a  clemency! which  the 


fnbfequent  intrigues  of  the  count  repaid  with  the  blackeff 
.ingratitude.  Of  the  other  confpirators,  the  principal 
threw  themfelves  at  the  feet  of  their  fovereign,  who  not 
only  pardoned  their  imprudence,  but  even  concealed 
from  reproach  their  names  ;  the  multitude  found  flielter 
in  their  numbers  and  obfeurity  ;  and  the  baron  de  Fon- 
tenelies  alone,  by  a  public  and  painful  death,  was  doomed 
to  atone  for  his  treafonable  intention  of  delivering  up 
the  fort  of  Douarnenes  to  the  Spaniards. 

Wearied  by  inceffant  importunities,  the  king  of  France, 
in  1604,  confented  to  redore  the  Jefuits,  and  to  demolHh 
the  pillar  which  had  been  erected  to  perpetrate  the  atro¬ 
cious  attempt  of  Chatel,  and  the  dangerous  principles  of 
the  order  that  he  belonged  to.  But  this  frefh  indance  of 
the  placable  difpofition  of  the  fovereign  could  not  extin- 
guidt  the  embers  of  difcontent  which  dill  lurked  in  his 
kingdom.  The  duke  of  Bouillon  had  deeply  engaged  in 
the  confpiracy  of  the  marefchal  Biron,  and  to  avoid  the 
dorm  which  he  beheld  gathering,  „had  retired  to  his 
principality  of  Sedan  ;  he  now  refumed  his  correfpondence 
with  the  court  of  Spain  and  with  the  count  d’Auvergne. 
That  nobleman,  unmindful  of  the  clemency  which  he  had 
fo  lately  experienced,  involved  in  his  intrigues  his  fider 
the  marchionefs  of  Verneuil,  the  favourite  midrefs  of  the 
king,  and  her  father  Francis  d’Entragues,  on  whom 
Henry  had  bellowed  the  rank  of  marefchal.  Their  de- 
figns  were  dete&ed  and  difconcerted  by  the  vigilance  of 
Henry.  The  marchionefs  was  for  fome  days  confined  to 
her  houfe  ;  but  the  paflion  of  the  man  triumphed  over 
the  judice  of  the  fovereign,  and  Henry  foon  flew  to  pro- 
drate  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  the  haughty  beauty  whofe 
chains  lie  found  it  impodible  to  break  ;  D’Entragues, 
who  had  been  condemned  to  lofe  his  head,  was  indebted 
for  his  life  to  the  charms  of  his  daughter  ;  and  the  pro¬ 
tecting  influence  of  the  fair  was  even  extended  to  her 
brother  the  count  d’Auvergne,  whofe  fentence,  of  expiat¬ 
ing  his  repeated  guilt  on  a  public  fcaffold,  was  commuted 
to  the  milder  doom  of  perpetual  imprifonment. 

But  while  the  vigorous  mind  of  Henry  was  thus  fuc- 
cefsfully  employed  in  curbing  the  fpirit  of  ingratitude 
.and  rebellion,  the  royal  bafom  was  doomed  to  experience 
thofe  cares  which  invade  with  impartial  mifery  the  peace 
of  the  peafant  and  the  prince.  The  queen,  cold  and  re- 
ferved  in  her  temper  and  manner,  received  with  indiffer¬ 
ence,  or  repreffed  with  difguft,  the  aftedfionate  afliduities 
of  Henry.  Her  imprudent  partiality  to  her  Italian  atten¬ 
dants  was  regarded  with  indignation  by  that  monarch  ; 
and  his  own  licentious  amours,  his  open  connection  with 
the  marchionefs  of  Verneuil,  too  frequently  furnifhed  juft 
caufe  for  reproach.  The  inmoft  recedes  of  the  palace 
were  difturbed  by  their  mutual  complaints.  The  happi¬ 
nefs  which  Henry  found  not  in  the  company  and  conver- 
fation  of  his  queen,  he  fought  in  the  fafeinating  arms  of 
others  ;  the  arrogance  of  the  marchionefs  of  Verneuil 
had  for  fome  time  part  been  infufferable  ;  and  the  lively 
wit  and  amiable  manners  of  Charlotte  de  Montmorency, 
the  daughter  of  the  conftable,  had  infenfibly  ftolen  into 
his  heart;  yet  he  fuffered  not  this  paflion,  ardent  as  it 
was,  and  fatal  as  it  probably  afterwards  proved,  wholly 
to  engrofs  his  mind.  He  renewed  his  ancient  alliance 
with  the  united  ftates  of  Holland  ;  he  aftiduoufly  ciUti- 
vated  the  friendfliip  of  England;  he  fnccefsfully  inter- 
pofed  his  mediation  between  the  court  of  Rome  and  the 
Venetians  ;  but  he  declined,  in  160S,  the  importunate  foli- 
citations  of  the  Moorifh  inhabitants  of  Spain  ;  who  op- 
preffed,  and  at  length  driven  into  exile  by  the  miftaken 
policy  of  Philip  Ill.  in  vain  implored  an  afylum  in  the 
bofom  of  France. 

The  wifdom  and  policy  of  Henry  appear  at  this  time  to 
have  been  wholly  abforbed  by  the  women.  His  affeClion 
for  Charlotte  de  Montmorency  induced  him  to  beftow 
the  hand  of  that  lady  on  the  prince  of  Conde,  /and  by  in¬ 
troducing  her  into  his  own  family,  to  enjoy  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  her  company.  The  marriage  was  celebrated 
without  pomp  at  Chantilli,  and  it  was  the  expreflion  of 
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the  marchionefs  of  Verneuil,  “that  the  king  had  made 
this  match  to  fink  the  heart  and  to  raife  the  head  of  the 
prince  of  Conde.”  The  paffion  of  Henry  loon  burft  the 
bounds  of  all  prudence.  His  looks,  his  words,  his  aftions, 
incelfantly  betrayed  the  ardent  emotions  of  his  foul  ;  the 
fire  that  conflantly  con  fit  med  him  could  not  be  concealed 
from  the  prince,  jealous  of  his  own  honour  and  the  fide¬ 
lity  of  his  wife.  He  defined  leave  to  retire  from  court, 
and  the  peremptory  refufal  of  the  king  ferved  only  to 
confirm  the  fufpicions  already  too  well  founded.  His 
refpeft  for  his  fovereign  was  overwhelmed  by  a  lively 
fenfe  of  the  injury  intended;  and  after  giving  way  to 
his  indignation  by  the  molt  pointed  reproaches,  he  fe- 
cretly  prepared  to  efcape  with  the  princefs  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  kingdom,  before  the  ungovernable  pallion  of 
Henry  hud  fealed  his  difhonour. 

This  defign  be  executed  with  fuccefs ;  reluctantly 
accompanied  by  bis  wife,  and  attended  by  a  few  domefiics, 
he  eluded  the  vigilance  of  tliofe  who  had  been  directed 
to  obferve  hint,  and  reached  in  fafety  Landrecy.  The 
king  received  the  intelligence  of  his  flight  with  a  tranfport 
of  rage  and  grief  that  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal.  He 
juftantly  difpatched  Prafiin,  the  captain  of  his  guard, A& 
demand  the  fugitives  from  the  archduke  ;  but  Albert 
replied  with  becoming  dignity,  “  that  he  had  never 
violated  the  laws  of  nations  on  any  occafion  what¬ 
ever  ;  and  that  he  would  not  begin  with  a  prince  of  the 
blood-roval  of  France.”  He  immediately  fupplied  the 
neceflities  of  the  prince  of  Conde,  appointed  an  efcort  to 
conduCt  him  to  Bruflels,  and  allured  him  of  his  conftant 
protection. 

The  perfonal  fecurity  of  the  prince  did  not  Ihield  him 
from  the  effeCts  of  Henry’s  refentment,  which  determined 
him  for  immediate  war ;  and  the  armaments  which  had 
been  fuggelted  by  ambition,  were  probably  quickened  by 
love.  England,  the  independent  princes  of  Germany, 
and  the  united  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  all  a  floriated 
in  the  defign  of  humbling  the  houfe  of  Aultria  ;  the  duke 
of  Savoy  confented  to  relinquilh  that  country  to  France, 
on  condition  of  receiving  the  duchy  of  Milan  ;  while  the 
majority  of  the  Italian  ftates  profcfTed  their  defite  to  ac¬ 
cede  to  a  confederacy,  from  the  fpoils  of  which  they  all 
hoped  to  obtain  a  Ihare.  At  length,  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Cleves,  in  1609,  gave  the  lignal  for  aiftion  ;  his 
dominions,  which  had  been  formed  of  four  or  five  great 
fiefs,  were  claimed  by  the  emperor  Rodolph,  as  fupreme 
fovereign  ;  and  he  inftantly  bellowed  the  invefli ture  of 
them  on  the  archduke  Leopold,  of  Aultria.  But  this 
arbitrary  ufurpation  was  difputed  by  the  fillers  of  the  late 
duke  and  their  reprefentatives ;  the  duke  of  Branden¬ 
burg  and  Prullia,  the  count  palatine  of  New  burg,  the 
count  palatine  of  Deux  Pants,  and  the  marquis  of  Bur- 
gavv,  were  aroufed  by  the  fecret  and  friendly  afluranccs 
of  France,  to  afiert  their  lights  by  arms,  and  to  implore 
the  protection  of  Henry. 

The  fupine  indifference  with  which  the  houfe  of  Aultria 
affeCted  to  regard  the  combination  of  its  enemies,  has 
given  rife  to  a  fufpicion  probably  as  dellitute  of  founda¬ 
tion,  as  it  is  injurious  to  the  honour  of  that  family  ;  and 
the  fubfequent  fate  of  Henry  has,  by  more  than  one  con¬ 
temporary  hi  dorian,  been  aferibed  to  the  perfidious  and 
fanguinary  principles  which  have  di (graced  the  councils 
of  Spain,  and  which  but  a  few  years  fince  involved  the 
deflruCtion  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  With  more  reafon 
the  deadly  Itroke  may  be  imputed  to  that  fanatical  fury 
kindled  by  a  long  feries  of  religious  commotion,  and  not 
extinguilhed  by  the  fleeting  years  of  tranquillity  which 
had  fucceeded  the  peace  of  Vervins.  Whatever  might 
be  the  fource  of  an  event,  which  has  been  fo  varioully 
related  by  the  immediate  fpedators,  and  which  feems  at 
the  moment  it  happened  to  have  eluded  the  refearches 
of  the  moll  curious  and  interefled,  it  is  our  duty  from 
the  mafs  to  feleCt  thofe  circumftances  only  which  can 
inform  the  mind  and  guide  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 
Auiidft  the  preparations  and  flattering  profpeCts  of  glory 
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which  the  king  had  fo  ardently  panted  after,  his  mind 
was  vifibly  impreffed  with  a  deep  and  fettled  melancholy. 
The  blameable  indulgence  of  the  queen  to  her  Italian  at¬ 
tendants  had  been  often  the  fubjeCt  of  open  difeontent, 
and  he  had  more  than  once  meditated  the  defign  of  com¬ 
pelling  the  molt  obnoxious  to  repafs  the  Alps.  From 
this  intention  he  was  diverted  by  his  confidential  minifter 
the  duke  of  Sully  ;  and  in  conformity  to  the  advice  of 
that  ftatefman,  he  endeavoured  to  gain  on  the  cold  and 
referved  temper  of  the  queen  by  afts  of  kindnefs  and  at¬ 
tention.  That  princefs  had  exprefled  her  defire  to  be 
crowned  before  the  king  took  the  field ;  and  Henry, 
though  he  regarded  wfith  dilguft  all  pageantry  and  often- 
tation,  had  confented  to  gratify  her  willies.  The  cere¬ 
mony  was  performed  on  Thurfday  the  thirteenth  of  May 
1610,  witli  the  utmoft  magnificence  ;  the  next  Sunday  was 
fixed  for  the  public  entry  of  the  queen,  and  on  the  Wcd- 
nefday  following  Henry  had  determined  to  quit  Paris,  and 
to  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  army. 

But  the  final  period  of  his  life  and  greatnefs  now  ra¬ 
pidly  approached ;  and,  while  he  meditated  enterprifes 
the  moil  fplendid  and  important,  his  own  death  was  plan¬ 
ned  and  executed  by  Francis  Ravaillac,  a  native  of  An. 
gouleme.  From  that  province  the  unhappy  wretch  had 
direried  his  footfteps  to  the  capital  ;  and,  after  endea¬ 
vouring  to  obtain  a  miferable  fubfifience  as  an  obfeure 
retainer  to  the  law,  he  had  attempted  to  procure  admif- 
fion  among  the  order  of  Feuillants  ;  but  tliefe  rejected 
him  as  a  wild  and  frantic  vifionary  ;  and  his  diftrefs  had 
already  reduced  him  to  feek  fupport  by  imploring  alms, 
when  he  conceived  the  dark  and  defperate  defign  of  ming¬ 
ling  the  naileries  of  a  nation  with  his  own,  by  arming  his 
hand  againll  the  fovereign  of  France.  The  morning  that 
fucceeded  the  coronation  of  the  queen,  had  been  deftined 
for  a  vi fit  to  the  arfenal ;  but  the  indifpofition  of  the 
duke  of  Sully  induced  the  king  to  poftpone  his  intention  ; 
lie  had  already  palled  a  lleeplefs  night,  and  with  the  re¬ 
turn  of  light  his  inquietude  feemed  every  moment  to  in- 
creafe.  He  attended  mafs,  and  prayed  with  unuftlal  fer¬ 
vour  ;  the  pleafures  of  the  table  dilTipated  not  the  melan¬ 
choly  of  his  mind  ;  and  after  a  vain  effort  to  compofe 
himfelf  to  reft,  he  ordered  his  coach,  and  accompanied  by 
the  dukes  of  Epernon  and  Mor.tbazon,  the  marefchals 
Lavardin  and  Roquelaure,  the  marquiffes  de  la  Force  and 
Mirabeau,  and  du  Pleflis  Liancourt,  lie  determined  to 
proceed  to  the  arfenal  ;  Vitry,  the  captain  of  his  guard, 
was  by  his  order  difpatched  to  the  palace  to  haften  the 
preparations  for  the  queen’s  entry  ;  and  the  carriage  was 
only  attended  by  a  fmall  number  of  gentlemen  on  horfe- 
back,  and  a  few  of  the  royal  footmen.  The  curtains  on 
every  fide  were  drawn  up  that  the  king  might  witnefs  the 
zeal  of  his  Subjects  in  the  various  decorations  they  had 
prepared.  In  a  narrow'  ftreet  the  coach  was  (lopped  by 
the  accidental  meeting  of  two  carts ;  the  majority  of  the 
attendants  inftantly  took  a  nearer  way,  and  two  footmen 
only  were  left ;  one  went  before  to  clear  the  paffage,  the 
other  (laid  behind  to  tie  up  his  garter.  At  this  inftant, 
as  the  king  turned  to  read  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Epernon, 
he  received  a  ftroke  from  a  knife  ;  he  had  fcarcely  time 
to  exclaim,  “  !  am  wounded,-”  before  a  fecond  mdre 
violent,  and  more  fatally  directed,  pierced  his  heart,  and 
breathing  only  a  deep  figh,  he  funk  back  in  the  coach  a 
lifelefs  corpfe. 

Though  the  confufion  of  the  nobles  who  accompanied 
Henry  allowed  them  not  to  ward  the  fatal  blow,  yet  the 
moment  their  prefence  of  mind  returned,  it  was  difplayed 
in  feizing  the  aflaftin,  who  dill  fup ported  himfelf  011  *he 
wheel  of  the  coach,  with  the  bloody  inftrument  reeking 
in  his  hand,  as  if  glorying  in  the  atrocious  deed.  The 
prudence  of  the  duke  of  Epernon  preferved  him  from  the 
immediate  fury  of  the  royal  attendants,  to  fuller  by  the 
hand  of  public  juftice,  and  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  the 
nfagnitude  of  the  horrid  deed. 

Thus  periftied,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  twenty-firli  of  his  reign,  Henry  IV.  vv  hofe  virtues  and 
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talents  have  juflly  entitled  him  to  the  epithet  of  Great. 
His  acceflion  prefented  to  our  view  a  kingdom  difunited, 
a<  nobility  haughty  and  difcontented,  a  commonalty  cla¬ 
morous  and  oppreffed.  The  broken  provinces  of  the  ffate 
were  cemented  by  his  policy,  the  nobles  were  humbled 
by  his  valour,  the  commons  were  conciliated  by  his  ad- 
«irefs  and  relieved  by  his  humanity.  He  fird  introduced 
order  into  the  finances,  and  difciplitie  into  the  armies  of 
France;  new  manufactories  were  edablirtied  at  his  com¬ 
mand,  and  new  colonies  planted  :  and  while  he  redored 
peace  and  plenty  at  home,  he  rendered  his  kingdom  great 
and  formidable  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  In  private  life  he 
was  a  kind  and  generous  matter  ;  a  warm  and  tender  lntf- 
band  ;  a  polite  and  obliging  friend  ;  but  the  fincerity  of 
the  hi  Adrian  will  not  allow  him  to  conceal  thofe  faults 
which  he  cannot  but  regret ;  the  paffion  of  Henry  for 
women,  too  often  induced  him  to  forget  the  dignity  of  the 
monarch.  His  ardent  and  guilty  aft'eCtion  for  the  princefs 
of  Conde,  in  the  decline  of  life,  cat!  a  cloud  over  his 
meridian  glory  ;  and  the  warmth  with  which  he  purfned, 
and  the  indifcretion  with  which  he  countenanced,  the 
fatal  rage  of  gaming,  has  been  the  fubjeCt  of  fevere  and 
general  cenfure. 

Of  the  three  fons  of  Henry  by  his  queen  Mary  of  Me- 
dicis,  the  elded,  who  fucceedcd  to  the  throne  as  Louis 
XIII.  was  only  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  age  ;  and  the  two 
younger,  though  their  birth  might  ferve  to  drengthen 
•the  l'uccedion,  could  only  be  known  by  their  different 
titles  of  dukes  of  Orleans  and  of  Anjou  ;  but  the  queen, 
amidft  the  difmay  of  the  court,  waded  not  the  important 
moments  in  unavailing  forrovv  ;  and  the  affliction,  if  any, 
that  die  felt  on  the  lofs  of  Henry,  was  fvvallowed  up  by 
the  more  intereding  care  of  obtaining  the  regency.  Her 
ambition  was  gratified  by  the  ready  acquiefcence  of  the 
parliament;  and  in  her  perfon  were  united  the  admini- 
ftration  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  guardianfiiip  of  her  fons. 

The  wretched  Ravaillac,  whofe  guilty  hand  had  pre¬ 
cipitated  the  untimely  death  of  Henry,  was  drawn  from 
his  cell,  to  perifh  by  the  mod:  exquidte  torments.  His 
bones  were  broken  by  the  arm  of  the  executioner  ;  his 
iiedi  was  torn  by  hot  pincers  ;  fealding  lead  and  oil  were 
poured  upon  his  wounds;  and  his  mangled  body,  dill 
denfible,  was  delivered  to  be  difmembered  by  four  horfes, 
fyis  dubborn  frame  redded  their  utmod  efforts  ;  the  in¬ 
dignant  multitude,  whole  third:  of  vengeance  could  no 
longer  be  reftrained,  ruffled  through  the  guards  ;  in  an 
inffant  they  put  an  end  to  his  mifery,  by  tearing  him  in 
pieces;  and  with  barbarous  joy  they  dragged  his  limbs 
in  frantic  triumph  through  the  ftreets.  Amidlf  every 
mark  of  ingenious  cruelty  infliCted  by  public  judice,  or 
private  hatred,  he  dill  maintained  with  conftancy,  the  de¬ 
claration,  “  that  impreffed  with  the  idea  that  the  arma¬ 
ments  of  Henry  weredeftined  againd  the  catholic  church, 
and  the  fuccefl’or  of  St.  Peter,  he  alone  had  planned,  he 
alone  was  privy  to  the  deed,  to  the  jud  horror  of  which 
he  >vas  now  awakened  ;  and  which  he  hoped,  in  a  future 
world,  the  torments  he  had  fuffered  here  would  in  dome 
meafure  expiate.” 

On  the  firft  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Henry,  the 
prince  of  Conde  quitted  his  retreat  in  the  territories  of 
Spain,  and  hadened  to  urge  his  pretenlions  to  the  regency 
as  firft  prince  of  the  blood  ;  while  the  difeontent  of  the 
count  of  Soiffons  was  appealed  by  the  important  govern¬ 
ment  of  Normandy.  The  former  minifters  of  the  crown, 
who  had  ferved  with  fidelity,  were  now  likened  to  with 
difapprobation  ;  and  the  queen  abandoned  herfelf,  with-, 
oi  t  relerve,  to  her  fond  partiality  for  her  Italian  adhe¬ 
rents.  Conchini,  a  native  of  that  country,  and  of  ob- 
feure  extraction,  had  increafed  his  influence  by  a  mar¬ 
riage  with  Leonora  Galigai,  the  favourite  of  the  queen  ; 
and  their  united  counfels  ruled  France  with  abfolute  fway. 
The  marefchal  de  la  Chatie,  with  a  detachment  of  twelve 
thoufand  men,  had  effected  a  junction  with  prince  Mau¬ 
rice  of  Naffau,  penetrated  into  Germany,  and  redored 
the  duchy  of  Juliers  to  the  marquis  of  Brandenburgh, 
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and  the  count  Palatine  of  Newburgh  ;  but  the  court,  as 
if  fatigued  with  this  indance  of  vigour,  again  funk  into 
fiipinenefs;  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  betrayed  and  defert- 
ed,  was  happy  to  efeape  the  chaftifement  of  Spain,  by  the 
mod  humiliating  conceffions. 

The  duke  of  Sully,  audere  and  inflexible,  and  who, 
confiding  in  his  integrity,  difdained  the  arts  of  courts, 
found  that  fincerity,  which  had  been  edeemed  by  Henry, 
no  longer  acceptable  ;  lie  refigned  his  offices  of  governor 
of  the  Baflile,  and  fuperintendant  of  the  finances  ;  but 
the  reformed,  who  dill  condded  in  him,  notwithdanding 
the  intrigues  of  the  duke  of  Bouillon,  exhorted  him  to 
retain  his  government  of  Poitou,  and  his  pod  of  maker  of 
the  ordnance.  Each  day  revealed  the  afcendancy  of 
Conchini,  who  endeavoured  to  remove  from  the  eyes  of 
the  people  the  unpopular  circumdance  of  foreign  birth, 
by  affuming  the  title  of  marquis  of  Ancre.  The  death 
of  the  young  duke  of  Orleans,  whofe  title  devolved  on 
his  younger  brother  the  duke  of  Anjou,  did  not  interrupt 
the  negociations  which  the  queen  and  her  miniders 
anxioudy  purfued  with  the  court  of  Spain.  Indead  of 
attempting  to  reprefs  the  dangerous  ambition  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  the  regent,  to  edablidi  her  authority, 
determined  clofely  to  connect  herfelf  with  that  family  ; 
and  while  the  young  king  Louis  was  contracted  to  the 
Infanta,  the  hand  of  his  (ider,  the  princefs  Elizabeth, 
was  engaged  to  the  prince  of  Adurias. 

Whatever  might  be  the  negociations  of  France  abroad, 
at  home,  her  annals  for  four  fucceffive  years,  prefent  a 
dreary  profpeCt  of  uninterefting  anarchy  and  barren  dif- 
cord.  The  princes  of  the  blood,  infatiate  of  power,  and 
the  nobles  turbulent  and  difcontented,  repeatedly  ereCted 
the  dandard  of  revolt  againd  the  regal  authority  ;  as  fre¬ 
quently,  with  contemptible  levity,  they  courted  the  re¬ 
turning  friendfflip  of  a  court,  whofe  timid  counfels  were 
content  to  footh  without  prefuming  to  reprefs  their  capri¬ 
cious  arrogance.  It  was  amidd  thefe  inceffant  alarms  and 
defultory  hodilities,  A  D.  1615,  that  the  king,  who  had 
been  declared  of  age,  concluded  the  double  marriage  with 
Spain,  and  received  at  Bourdeaux  the  hand  of  Anne  the 
Infanta.  From  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials,  Louis 
purfued  his  march,  at  the  head  of  a  well-difciplined  army, 
to  reduce  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  to  imprefs  his  fubjeCts 
with  favourable  fentiments  of  his  courage  and  activity. 
The  approach  of  the  winter  fufpended  the  operations  of 
the  contending  parties,  who,  while  they  rejected  all  terms 
of  accommodation,  feemed  no  lefs  dudious  to  avoid  the 
effufion  of  blood.  With  the  return  of  fpring  the  royal 
forces  again  affembled,  and  were  again  animated  by  the 
prefence  of  their  fovereign  ;  but  when  his  fubjeCts  daily 
expeCted  the  effeCts  of  that  military  ardour  which  had 
thus  early  tranfported  him  to  a  camp,  t hey  were  furprifed 
by  the  intelligence  that  he  had  fubferibed  a  peace,  and 
had  fubmitted  to  the  demands  of  thofe  princes,  whom 
he  had  fo  lately  declared  traitors  to  his  throne. 

The  fatal  counfels  of  the  marquis  of  Ancre  had  in¬ 
fluenced  a  meafure  fo  degrading  to  the  royal  authority  ; 
the  alternate  perlecutor  and  proteCtor  of  the  princes  of 
the  blood,  he  dreaded  a  war,  which,  if  fuccefsful,  could 
add  but  little  to  his  power,  and,  if  unfuccefsfui,  mud  be 
attended  with  his  ruin.  In  the  field,  he  well  knew  the 
king  would  be  expofed  to  the  ready  accefs  and  ftiggedions 
of  the  nobility,  jealous  of  the  fuperior  fortunes  of  a  fa¬ 
vourite  whom  they  hated  and  defpifed  ;  the  partiality  of 
tiie  queen  had  inveded  him  with  the  dignity  of  marefchal; 
but  this  new  rank  had  only  increafed  the  envy  of  his  com¬ 
petitors,  and  the  detedation  of  the  public.  He  languidied 
to  return  to  Paris,  that,  by  the  afcendancy  of  his  wife 
over  the  mind  of  Mary  of  Medicis,  he  might  fecure  him- 
felf  from  the  hodile  practices  of  his  enemies.  His  return 
to  court  exceeded  his  mod  fanguine  expectations.  The 
queen,  though  no  longer  legally  inveded  with  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  regent,  dill  appeared  to  maintain  her-  influence 
over  her  feeble  foil,  and  was  herfelf  devoted  to  the  wftl 
of  the  marefchal  and  his  confort.  With  lavilh  hand  he 
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diflipated  thofe  treafures  which  had  been  amaffed  by 
the  ambition  of  Henry  and  the  unwearied  frugality  of 
Sully  ;  new  titles  were  invented,  and  new  ports  were  cre¬ 
ated,  to  gratify  the  pride  or  the  avarice  of  his  depend¬ 
ants  ;  the  ancient  fervants  of  the  crown  were  difmirt'ed, 
and  their  places  were  fupplied  by  the  creatures  of  his 
pleafure.  At  length,  inflated  with  profperity,  and  no 
longer  able  to  endure  a  rival,  even  in  the  firft  prince  of 
the  blood,  he  prevailed  on  the  queen  to  arrelt  the  prince 
of  Conde,  who  had  prefumed  to  menace  him  with  his 
indignation.  The  imprifonment  of  that  prince  in  the 
Baftile  awakened  from  their  dream  of  fecurity  the  dukes 
of  Vendofme,  Mayenne,  Nevers,  and  Rohan,  with  a 
fplendid  train  of  nobility,  who  haftily  retired  from  court, 
and  prepared  by  arms  to  deliver  themfelves  from  the  op- 
predion  of  the  favourite.  The  public  difcontent  was 
increafed  by  the  difmiftal  of  Villeroy,  grown  grey  in  the 
ferviceof  Henry  IV.  from  the  office  of  fecretarv  of  rtate, 
and  by  the  promotion  of  the  birttop  of  Lucon,  fince 
known  as  the  celebrated  cardinal  Richelieu. 

The  vigour  that  the  court  difplayed  was  moft  probably 
the  effeCt  of  the  new  minifter’s  cottnfels  ;  three  armies, 
levied  with  diligence,  immediately  appeared  in  the  field 
to  fupport  the  royal  authority  ;  the  firrt,  in  Champagne, 
commanded  by  the  duke  of  Guife,  reduced  Chateau 
Portien,  and  Rethel  ;  the  fecond,  which  acted  in  the  Ni- 
vernois,  and  was  conducted  by  the  marefchal  Montigny, 
defeated  and  took  prifoner  the  fecond  fon  of  the  duke  of 
Nevers  ;  the  third  was  entrufted  to  the  count  d’ Auvergne, 
whom  the  queen  had  drawn  from  the  long  confinement  to 
which  he  had  been  fentenced  by  Henry,  and  now  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  royal  forces  in  theifle  of  France.  He 
furprifed  and  drfperfed  the  fcattered  bodies  of  the  con¬ 
federates,  and  inverted  in  Soiflons  the  duke  of  Mayenne, 
fon  to  the  renowned  chief  of  the  league.  The  walls  of 
that  place  could  not  long  have  refilled  his  ardour ;  and 
he  had  already  prepared  to  give  the  fignal  for  a  general 
alTault,  when  the  duke,  of  Mayenne  was  preferved  from 
the  deftruCtion  that  impended  over  him,  by  an  event  as 
unexpected  as  it  was  decifive. 

While  the  marefchal  of  Ancre,  elated  at  the  profpeCt 
before  him,  gave  loofe  to  a  temper  naturally  rafli  and  vin¬ 
dictive,  his  capricious  jealoufies  and  unbridled  arrogance 
precipitated  on  his  own  head  the  ruin  that  lie  meditated 
againft  his  enemies.  He  had  placed  about  the  perfon  of 
the  young  king  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Luines,  who 
infinuated  himfelf  into  the  favour  of  Louis,  by  his  un¬ 
wearied  affiduities,  and  the  ardour  with  which  he  planned 
and  partook  of  his  childifh  amufements  ;  but  while  the 
thoughts  and  hours  of  this  new  favourite  feemed  occu¬ 
pied  by  fports  and  pleafures,  he  in  private  nourifhed  an 
ambition  above  his  rank  and  ftation.  The  marefchal  had 
repulfed,  with  contempt,  his  offer  of  alliance  by  uniting 
his  brother  to  the  niece  of  Ancre  ;  and  Luines,  not  infen- 
fible  of  the  fufpicious  difpofition  of  the  Florentine,  de¬ 
termined  to  provide  for  his  own  fafety,  by  the  deftruCtion 
of  a  man  whom  from  that  moment  he  fecretly  conlidered 
as  his  implacable  enemy.  In  the  unguarded  hours  of  fa¬ 
miliarity,  he  found  means  to  imprefs  the  mind  of  Louis 
with  a  lively  -dread  of  the  dangerous  defigns  of  the 
afpiring  Italian.  With  the  concurrence  of  Louis,  Luines 
exa6fed  an  oath  from  Vitri  the  captain  of  the  guard,  to 
execute  whatever  the  king  (hould  command.  He  then  dif- 
clofed  to  him  the  royal  orders  to  arreft  the  marefchal  d’ An¬ 
cre  ;  and  Vitri  having  alfociated  in  the  enterprife  his  bro¬ 
ther  and  a  few  more  friends,  on  whole  courage  and  fidelity 
he  could  rely,  prepared  to  execute  the  will  of  his  fovereign. 

While  the  confpirators  were  engaged  in  concerting 
their  meafures,  the  queen  was  confidentially  admonifhed 
to  difmifs  her  Italian  favourites,  whole  infolence  nitift  in¬ 
volve  in  their  ruin  tier  own  influence  ;  but  the  marefchal 
indignantly  rejected  the  alternative,  and  declared  that  he 
would  never  defert  that  fortune  which  hitherto  had  con- 
rtantly  accompanied  him.  On  the  morning  fixed  for  his 
dertruCtion,  he  had  entered  the  Louvre,  furrounded  by 
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forty  gentlemen  who  derived  their  fupport  from  his  libe¬ 
rality  ;  lie  was  earneftly  engaged  in  reading  a  letter,  when 
the  captain  of  the  guard  and  his  friends  appeared  ;  the 
retinue  of  Ancre,  imagining  they  preceded  their  royal 
maftep*  gave  way  ;  and  Vitri,  advancing  to  the  marefchal, 
arrerted  him  in  the  name  of  the  king.  In  a  moment  of 
aftonifhment  and  indignation  lie  laid  his  hand  on  his 
fword  ;  this  mark  of  refiftance  was  the  fignal  of  his  de¬ 
rtruCtion.  The  command  of  Vitri  to  kill  liim  was  iti- 
rtantly  obeyed  ;  and  three  piftols,  difeharged  with  un¬ 
erring  aim,  extended  the  marefchal  lifejefs  on  the  ground. 
The  prefence  of  the  king  at  a  window  which  overlooked 
the  bloody  feene,  reprefl'ed  the  ineffectual  zeal  of  Ancre’s 
adherents;  his  fon,  the  marquis  de  Pene,  and  his  wife, 
the  unfortunate  Leonora,  were  immediately  fecured.  A 
judicial  procefs  was  commenced  againft  the  latter;  her 
eftates  were  confifeated,  and  fhe  was  condemned  to  expiate 
with  her  life  a  crime  that  exifted  only  in  the  malice  of 
her  profecutors.  She  was  charged,  and  pronounced 
guilty,  of  having  fafeinated  the  affection  of  the  queen 
by  magical  arts  ;  but  the  conftancy  with  which  in  her 
laft  moments  file  endured  the  fevered  tortures,  com¬ 
manded  the  admiration,  though  it  difarmed  not  the  rage, 
of  her  relentlefs  enemies.  The  dertruCtion  of  her  fa-  ' 
vourites  was  attended  by  the  difgrace  of  the  queen-mo¬ 
ther  herfelf ;  that  princefs,  in  1617,  was  diverted  of  her 
guartts  and  the  enfigns  of  royalty,  and  ordered  to  retire 
to  Blois.  The  power  which  had  been  occupied  by  Ancre 
was  transferred  to  Luines;  and  the  dignity  of  marefchal 
was  conferred  on  Vitri. 

While  the  duke  of  Mayenne  anticipated  in  his  terrors 
the  punifliment  of  unfuccefsful  rebellion,  he  was  agree¬ 
ably  furprifed  by  the  intelligence  that  the  marefchal 
d’Ancre  was  no  more,  and  that  the  king  had  been  nleafed 
to  approve  of  his  conduCt,  as  originating  in  zeal  for  the 
public  welfare.  The  gates  of  SoifTons  were  thrown  open 
to  the  royal  forces,  and  the  count  d’Auvergne  entered  as 
a  friend  that  city  which  he  had  fo  lately  affliCted  with  the 
calamities  of  war.  The  dukes  of  Vendofme,  Nevers, 
and  Rohan,  alfo  haftened  to  court  to  throw  themfelves  at 
the  feet  of  a  fovereign  whofe  juftice  had  extinguifhed  the 
objeCt  of  their  enmity  ;  and  while  they  loaded  witli  re¬ 
proaches  the  memory  of  the  former,  they  laboured  to  ac¬ 
quire,  by  their  afliduities,  the  friendfnip  of  the  prefent, 
favourite.  The  birth  of  Luines  rendered  him  defirous 
of  ennobling  his  obfeure  extraction  by  an  illuftrious  alli¬ 
ance  ;  and  he  folicited  and  obtained  the  hand  of  the 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Montbazon,  who  with  pleafure 
confented  to  receive  as  his  fon-in-law  the  favourite  of 
the  king. 

The  favourite,  who  had  obtained  the  title  of  duke  of 
Luines,  endeavoured,  by  every  method  that  policy  could 
fuggeft,  firmly  to  eftablifh  his  dominion  over  the  mind  of 
his  royal  patron;  and  at  the  fame  time  he  altiduoufly 
courted  the  general  opinion  ;  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with 
the  people,  he  affembled  the  (fates  ol  Rouen,  and  abo- 
lifhed  the  moft  burdenfome  imports;  to  conciliate  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  he  appeared  zealous  in  his  lolicita- 
tions  to  procure  the  freedom  of  the  prince  of  Conde  ; 
and,  by  a  dextrous  application  to  the  intereffs  of  indivi¬ 
duals,  he  converted  the  reproachful  clamours  of  his  mod 
formidable  opponents  into  profellions  of  efteem.  '1  he 
duke  of  Mayenne  was  gratified  with  the  government  of 
Guienne,  wrefied  from  the  prince  of  Conde;  the  mare¬ 
fchal  Ornano  was  appointed  to  that  of  Normandy  ;  and 
the  duke  of  Luines  referved  to  himfelf  the  ille  of  France, 
the  fituation  of  which  allowed  him  toexercile  the  duties 
of  a  govefnor,  without  negleCting  the  artifices  of  a  cour¬ 
tier.  Yet  amidft  every  precaution  that  prudence  could 
dictate,  the  mind  df  the  favourite  was  conftantly  Jiaunted 
by  the  dread  of  the  returning  influence  of  the  queen- 
mother.  Exiled  at  Blois,  that  princefs  was  frill  formida¬ 
ble.  She  entered  into  a  correlpondence  with  the  duke 
d’Epernon,  who  had  formerly  experienced  her  favours, 
and  whofe  deliverance  he  now  engaged  to  achieve.  At 
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the  head  of  an  hundred  horfe,  he  fuddenly  advanced  to 
Blois  ;  Mary,  informed  of  his  approach,  eluded  by  a  lad¬ 
der  of  ropes  the  vigilance  of  her  guards  ;  and,  defend¬ 
ing  from  a  window,  efcaped  to  the  proteftion  of  Epernon, 
who  conveyed  her,  in  1518,  to  Angoulefme,  at  the  very 
moment  that  the  court  had  determined  to  commit  her  a 
dole  prifoner  to  the  caftle  of  Amboife. 

On  the  firtf  intelligence  of  the  flight  of  the  queen,  the 
king  and  his  favourite  abandoned  themfelves  .to  menaces 
the  mod:  harfli  and  violent.  An  hundred  thoufand  men 
were  deflined  to  chaftife  the  temerity  of  the  duke  d’Eper- 
non,  and  the  royal  forces  were  commanded  to  aftemtle  on 
every  fide  to  recover  the  fugitive  princefs  ;  but  with  the 
return  of  reafon  Louis  was  awakened  to  the  infamy  of 
arming  againfl  his  mother;  and  the  duke  of  Luines  was 
fenfible  that  the  public  voice  would  attribute  to  his  coun- 
fels  a  war  unnatural  and  odious  ;  he  had  therefore  re- 
courfe  to  negociation.  To  haflen  this,  he  recalled  the 
bifhop  of  Lucon,  whom  he  had  baniflied  from  the  fide  of 
the  queen-mother,  to  Avignon.  That  prelate,  whofe 
commanding  genius  was  already  difcerned  amidft  the 
clouds  of  faction,  was  peculiarly  acceptable  to  Mary  ; 
though  the  duke  d’Epernon  at  firft  regarded  him  with 
jealoufy,  the  addrefs  and  inflnuating  manners  of  Rich- 
lieu  foon  diflipated  his  fufpicions,  and  enfured  his  confi¬ 
dence.  His  influence  again  eftabliflied  that  tranquillity 
which  was  fo  earneftly  defired.  The  queen-mother,  in 
1619,  was  reflored  to  liberty,  and  indulged  in  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  changing  the  feat  of  her  refidence  at  pleafure ; 
in  lieu  of  the  government  of  Normandy,  fhe  received 
that  of  Anjou,  with  the  caftles  of  Angers,  Pont  de  Ce, 
and  Chinon.  Her  adherents  were  reinftated  in  their  for¬ 
mer  appointments;  and  on  this  occafion  Richelieu  dif- 
played  the  molt  honourable  difintereflednefs ;  for  amidft 
the  various  articles  fiipulated,  he  feems  alone  to  have 
negledted  his  own  private  advantage.  Yet  the  queen- 
mother,  though  all  her  demands  had  been  thus  amply 
gratified,  (fill  refilled  to  appear  at  court;  and  nourifhed, 
at  the  caftle  of  Angers,  the  feeds  of  revolt.  To  fortify 
liimfelf  againft  her  influence,  Luines  had  reftored  the  li¬ 
berty,  and  laboured  to  engage  the  gratitude,  of  the  prince 
ofConde.  But  the  dread  that  union  might  have  infpired, 
was  balanced  by  the  jealoufies  of  the  reformed,  by  the 
murmurs  of  the  people  at  new  imports,  and  by  the  envy 
of  the  nobility.  The  duke  of  Mayenne  retired  to  his 
government  of  Guienne  ;  the  count  of  Soiflbns,  the 
dukes  of  Vendofme,  Nevers,  Rohan,  and  Retz,  and  the 
duke  d’Epernon,  haftened  to  Angers,  and  once  more 
oifered  their  Cervices  to  Mary  de  Medicis. 

But  on  this  occafion  the  king,  tenacious  of  his  dignity, 
afted  with  vigour  and  firmnefs.  With  what  forces  he 
could  haftily  affemble  he  entered  the  province  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  confirmed  by  his  prefence  the  allegiance  of 
Rouen,  reduced  Caen,  and  compelled  the  duke  of  Lon. 
gueville,  who  had  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  queen,  to 
ieek  llielter  in  Dieppe.  While  his  fuccefs  infpired  with 
confidence  his  own  adherents,  Mary,  aftonifhed  at  an  ala¬ 
crity  fo  little  expedted,  felt,  with  the  approach  of  dan¬ 
ger,  the  natural  timidity  of  her  fex,  rejecting  the  bold  and 
decifive  counfels  of  the  duke  of  Rohan  to  retire  to  Bour- 
deaux,  (he  was  perfuadea  by  the  biftiop  of  Lucon  to  truft 
to  negociation  ;  this  had  its  full  effedt ;  and  a  general  par¬ 
don,  in  1620,  vyas  granted  to  all  thofe  who  (hould  aeferve 
the  clemency  of  their  fovereign  by  immediate  fubmiflion. 

Though  the  former  difinterefted  condudt  of  Richelieu 
commanded  the  admiration  of  all  men;  yet,  in  the  pre¬ 
lent  affair,  the  fincerity  of  Iris  counfels  were  univerfally 
lufpected.  A  fecret  article  of  the  treaty  too  clearly  re¬ 
vealed  his  ambitious  motives.  While  the  duke  of 
Luines  ftipulated  to  obtain  the  dignity  of  cardinal  for  the 
afpiring  prelate,  the  biftiop  of  Lucon  confented  to  be- 
ffow  the  hand  of  his  niece,  with  an  immenfe  portion,  on 
the  nephew  of  the  favotirite;  and  Mary  of  Medicis  dif¬ 
cerned  too  late  that  (he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  fpecious 
arts  or  the  fubtic  churchman. 


The  next  intrigues  of  the  court  were  directed  againft; 
the  long-perfecuted  hugonots.  The  duke  of  Rohan,  fon- 
in-law  to  fhe  duke  of  Sully,  wfith  his  brother  the  duke 
of  Soubife,  exhorted  them  to  defend  their  religious  prin¬ 
ciples  to  the  laft  moment  of  their  lives.  But  du  Pleflis 
Mornai,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  had  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  his  ardour  in  the  cmife  of  calvinifm,  now  de- 
ferted  the  caufe,  and  furrendered  the  important  caftle  of 
Saumur,  which  commanded  the  p adage  of -the  Loire. 
His  example  was  followed  by  the  duke  of  Tremouille, 
and  the  duke  of  Bouillon,  refpeCtabie  from  his  expe¬ 
rience,  and  principality  of  Sedan.  Tire  king  himfelf, 
accompanied  by  Luines,  now  appointed  conftable,  the 
prince  of  Conde,  and  the  duke  de  Lefdeguires,  inverted 
St.  Jean  d’Angeli  ;  for  thirty-five  days  the  duke  of  Sou¬ 
bife  repulfed  with  uncommon  valour  the  inceftant  attacks 
of  the  royal  forces;  their  fuperior  numbers  at  length 
prevailed  ;  and  fome  praife  is  due  to  the  magnanimity  of 
Louis,  who  praifed  tire  gallantry  of  the  garrifon,  and 
permitted  them  to  depart  with  all  the  honours  of  war. 
From  St.  Jean  d’Angeli,  the  royal  army  moved  forwards 
towards  Montauban;  but  the  proteftants  had  provided 
that  place  with  a  numerous  garrifon,  commanded  by  the 
marquis  de  la  Force.  For  three  months  Louis  and  his 
army  prefted  their  attacks  with  incredible  obftinacy  ;  but 
the  lofs  of  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  with  his  braved  officers 
and  the  flower  of  his  arnry,  obliged  the  king,  in  1621, 
to  abandon  the  enterprife,  and  lead  back  his  forces  to 
Paris.  With  the  liege  of  Montauban  the  reputation  of 
the  conftable  Luines  expired  ;  and  clofed  a  life,  remark¬ 
able  only  for  the  lplendid  and  unmerited  fortune  that  had 
attended  it. 

During  the  convulfions  of  Italy  in  1623,  the  Valteline, 
a  country  (ituated  on  the  borders  of  Ferol  and  Milan,  but 
annexed  to  the  dominions  of  the  latter,  had  been  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  hardy  natives  of  that  part  of  Swifterland  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  the  name  of  Grifons ;  their  pofteftion  of  it 
had  been  guarantied  by  Francis  I.  and  Henry  IV.  of 
France;  but  Spain,  with  the  acquifition  of  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  extended  her  pretenfions  alfo  to  the  Valteline  ;  to 
oppofe  her  ambition,  a  confederacy  was  formed  by  the 
duke  of  Savoy  and  the  ftate  of  Venice  :  and  France  rea¬ 
dily  agreed  to  a  league,  in  which  her  honour  and  intereft 
were  equally  involved.  The  court  of  Spain,  alarmed  at 
fo  formidable  a  junction,  confented  in  forne  meafure  to 
recede  from  her  claim,  and  to  fequefter  the  Valteline  into 
the  hands  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  Gregory  XV.  a  tempo-. 
rifing  expedient  which  Louis  for  the  prefent  thought  it 
prudent  to  acquiefce  in.  But  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  France  was  foon  diverted  from  foreign  to  domeftic  con-, 
cerns.  The  cardinal  de  Retz,  had  expired  amidft  the 
diffenlions  of  his  country  ;  the  partiality  of  the  queen  for 
the  biftiop  of  Lucon,  now  known  as  cardinal  Richelieu, 
was  revived  ;  and  the  king,  in  1624,  was  prevailed  upon, 
to  introduce  into  his  councils  a  man  deftined  to  reftore  the 
ancient  grandeur  of  France,  and  to  eftablilh  a  new  epoch 
in  the  annals  of  his  fovereign. 

The  political  talents  ot  the  cardinal  Richelieu,  have 
extorted  the  praife  and  admiration  of  pofterity.  Fre¬ 
quently  fuccefsful,  and  always  great  in  his  deftgns,  he 
rofe  with  accumulated  ftrength  from  defeat.  The  ambi¬ 
tious  prelate  had  no  fooner  exchanged  the  crozier  for  the 
feals,  than  his  open  and  fecret  enemies  were  overwhelmed 
by  the  torrent  of  his  power.  His  rivals  in  the  cabinet 
were  the  fi r ft  victims  to  his  arts  ;  and  the  duke  of  Vieu- 
ville,  to  whom  had  been  entrufted  the  care  of  the  finances, 
was  not  only  dilmifted  from  his  port,  but  even  committed 
to  the  caftle  of  Amboife  ;  hisTucceflor,  Marillac,  endea¬ 
voured  to  avoid  a  fimilar  fate  by  an  obfequious  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  will  of  the  cardinal ;  who  no  fooner  had 
eftablifhed  his  authority  at  home,  than  he  prepared  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  terror  of  his  adminiftration  abroad.  His  admif- 
lion  into  the  conclave  had  not  ferved  to  imprefs  his  mind 
witli  zeal  for  the  court  of  Rome;  and  his  contempt  for 
the  fucceffor  of  St.  Peter  was  difplayed  in  his  order  to  ex- 
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pel  tlie  ecclefiaftical  forces  from  the  Valteline.  The  mar¬ 
quis  of  Coeuvres  obeyed  with  alacrity  ;  and  Gregory  XV". 
l'enfible  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican, 
contented  himfelf  with  remonftrances,  which  Richelieu 
received  with  impatience,  and  configned  to  negleCl. 

James  I.  of  England,  wrapped  in  the  proud  and  con- 
ftant  contemplation  of  royal  dignity,  confidered  every  al¬ 
liance  below  that  of  a  king,  as  unworthy  of  the  prince  of 
Wales  ;  and  determined  never  to  beftow  the  hand  of  his 
Ion  Charles,  but  on  a  daughter  of  France  or  Spain.  See 
the  article  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  665.  With  the  latter 
court  his  ambalfador,  the  earl  of  Briftol,  had  opened  a  ne- 
gociation;  but  this  unfortunately  ending  in  warfare,  no¬ 
thing  remained  but  an  alliance  with  France,  and  to  that 
court  king  James  immediately  applied.  The  earls  of 
Holland  and  Carl i fie  were  fent  ambaffadors  on  this  occa- 
fion,  and  they  completed  the  treaty.  To  Henrietta  was 
allowed  the  privilege  of  educating  her  children  till  they 
attained  the  age  of  thirteen;  and  Buckingham,  in  1625, 
was  difpatched  to  Paris  to  conduct  the  bride  to  her  royal 
contort  Charles,  who,  by  the  death  of  his  father  James, 
had  now  afcended  the  throne  of  England. 

But  this  grand  alliance  of  France  with  a  proteftant 
king,  did  not  deter  the  cardinal  from  exercifing  the  moft 
fatal  defigns  againft  the  followers  of  the  reformed  reli¬ 
gion.  A  new  fubjeCt  of  difcontent  prefented  itfelf  in  a 
royal  fleet  ffationed  at  port  l’Orient,  to  guard  and  block 
up  the  harbour  of  Rochelle.  The  duke  of  Soubife  of¬ 
fered  with  a  few  fhips  fuddenly  to  attack  and  deflroy  the 
Hoff i le  fquadron  ;  and  even  permitted  the  hugonots,  if 
he  failed  in  the  attempt,  to  difown  him  for  ever.  Though 
his  meafures  were  betrayed,  he  accomplifhed  the  daring 
project  :  and,  on  the  fir  ft  intelligence  of  his  fuccefs,  his 
brother  the  duke  of  Rohan  refumed  his  arms,  and  again 
difplayed  the  banner  of  revolt.  A  defultory  war  was 
carried  on  with  that  animofity  and  rancour  which  con- 
ffantly  attend  religious  commotions.  The  Rochellers 
were  eventually  defeated  at  fea  by  the  united  fquadrons 
of  France  and  England  ;  but  the  lofs  of  the  confederates 
in  the  aCtion  prevented  them  from  improving  their  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  clamours  of  the  Englifh  compelled  their 
fovereign  to  interfere  ;  the  mediation  of  the  confort  of 
Henrietta  was  anxioufly  regarded  ;  and  a  peace  was  in 
confequence  concluded,  which  once  more  confirmed  the 
ediCf  of  Nantz. 

Philip  of  Spain  had  beheld  with  indignation  the  expul- 
fion  of  the  ecclefiaftical  troops  from  the  Valteline ;  the 
French,  as  allies  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  hill  maintained 
the  war;  and  the  Spaniards,  in  attempting  to  raife  the 
fiege  of  Verue,  were  defeated  with  confiderable  lofs;  but 
Urban  VIII.  who  had  fucceeded  to  the  apoflolical  chair, 
prevented  the  two  crowns  from  coming  to  an  open  rup¬ 
ture.  His  zeal  to  reconcile  the  two  moft  pow  erful  princes 
of  the  catholic  church,  was  attended  with  fuccefs;  a 
treaty  was  concluded  at  M-oncon,  by  which  the  fove- 
reignty  of  the  Valteline  was  confirmed  to  the  Grifons, 
and  the  palfes  of  that  country,  by  the  gratitude  of  her 
allies,  were  fecured  to  France. 

The  reputation  of  Richelieu,  was  not  increafed  by  his 
firft  effays  in  arms.  To  the  hugonots  he  had  granted  tiie 
moft  favourable  conditions ;  and  in  the  treaty  of  Moncon 
the  duke  of  Savoy  loudly  complained  that  his  interefts 
were  defected.  But  if  abroad  his  ability  and  integrity 
were  impeached,  at  home,  he  was  expofed  to  the  envy 
and  rage  which  attends  fuccefsful  ambition.  Gafton  duke 
of  Orleans,  and  brother  to  the  king,  had  completed  his 
eighteenth  year;  and  that  irrelolution  which  lormed  the 
predominent  feature  of  his  charaCler,  began  largely  to  dif- 
play  itfelf.  His  father,  Henry  IV.  had  exprelfcd  his  wifh 
that  lie’ might  be  united  to  mademoifielle  Montpenfier, 
one  of  the  greateft  heireffes  of  France  ;  but  the  favourites 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans  endeavoured  to  divert  his  inclina¬ 
tions  to  a  marriage  with  foirte  foreign  princefs,  whofe 
connections  might  render  him  independent  of  the  power 
of  the  minifter.  Their  intrigues  could  not  elude  the  vi- 
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gilance  of  the  cardinal ;  in  1626,  the  marefchal  Ornano, 
who  had  concerted  the  afTaflination  of  Richelieu,  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Baftile,  and  delivered  by  difeafe  from  an  ig¬ 
nominious  death  ;  the  count  of  Chalais  expired  on  a  fcaf- 
fold  ;  the  duke  of  Vendofme,  and  his  brother  the  grand 
prior,  were  clofely  guarded  ;  and  the  count  of  Soiffons, 
by  a  hafty  flight,  fought  fhelter  from  the  tempefi  in  the 
court  of  Rome.  'I  he  defigns  of  his  enemies  ferved  only 
to  eftablifh  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  cardinal ; 
and  the  partiality  of  Louis  for  his  minifter  was  difplayed 
in  the  appointment  of  guards  for  the  protection  of  his  per¬ 
son.  The  duke  ct  Orleans,  thus  deprived  of  his  affoci- 
ates,  refumed  his  paftion  for  mademoifelle  Montpenfier. 
The  nuptial  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  cardinal  ; 
but,  though  the  duke  himfelf  obtained,  from  the  liberal¬ 
ity  of  his  brother,  the  duchies  of  Orleans  and  Chartres, 
with  the  county  of  Blois,  his  folicitations  for  his  friends 
were  ineffectual;  and  the  cardinal  having  crufhed  tlie 
enemies  of  his  perfon,  prepared  to  extinguifh  thofe  of 
his  faith. 

Though  ardent  in  his  defigns  of  humbling  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  he  was  convinced,  that  to  exert  the  power  of 
France,  it  was  firft  neceffary  to  extirpate  the  feeds  of  civil 
commotion ;  the  Proteftants,  impatient  of  delay,  had  urged 
by  arms  the  demolition  of  Fort  St.  Louis ;  but  their  te¬ 
merity  was  checked  by  the  vigorous  meafures  of  Riche¬ 
lieu  ;  and  the  duke  of  Soubife,  anxious  for  the  fafety  of 
Rochelle,  implored  and  obtained  tlie  afliftance  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Before  the  mighty  preparations  of  Richelieu  could 
be  completed,  a  fleet  of  an  hundred  fail,  and  an  army  of 
feven  thoufand  men,  were  fitted  out  for  the  invafion  of 
France  ;  both  of  thefe  were  entrufted  to  the  command  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  prefented  himfelf  with  his 
armament  before  tlie  harbour  of  Rochelle;  but  fo  ill- 
concerted  were  his  meafures,  that  the  inhabitants  refufed 
to  admit  thefe  formidable  allies  whom  they  had  not  in¬ 
vited  and  of  whofe  coming  they  had  not  been  previoufly 
informed.  Difappointed  at  Rochelle,  the  duke  directed 
his  operations  againft  the  ifland  of  Rhe  ;  but  the  Englifh 
were  repulfed  in  repeated  attacks  ;  and  Buckingham  him¬ 
felf,  after  the  lofs  of  two  thirds  of  his  forces,  found  it  ne¬ 
ceftary  to  confult  his  fafety  by  a  precipitate  retreat.  He 
conducted  the  rear  in  perfon,  with  a  gallantry  which,  in 
fome  meafure,  effaced  the  difgrace  of  defeat ;  but  while 
the  teftimony  of  his  companions  eftublifhed  the  reputation 
of  his  courage,  the  voice  of  the  public  loudly  impeached 
his  judgment. 

The  retreat  of  Buckingham  was  the  fignal  for  aCtion  to 
Richelieu.  The  army  that  he  had  affembled  was  command¬ 
ed  by  the  king  in  perfon,  and  animated  by  the  prefence  of 
the  principal  nobility.  The  cardinal,  who  accompanied 
the  army,  afpired  to  the  reputation  of  a  general  as  well 
as  a  ftatefman  ;  he  planned  the  lines  of  circumvallation  ; 
defigned  the  different  forts,  and  directed  the  attacks.  To 
deprive  the  befieged  of  all  fuccour,  his  boundlefs  genius 
formed  the  project  of  throwing  acrofs  the  harbour  a  mole, 
of  at  lead  a  mile  in  extent.  He  daily  urged  and  infpeCt- 
ed  the  work  ;  but  before  it  could  be  completed,. the  fleet 
of  England,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Denbigh,  once 
more  appeared  in  view.  The  Rochellers  crowded  to 
their  ramparts  with  joy,  and  Richelieu  trembled  for  the 
rifing  ftruCture  which  his  ambition  had  fuggefted  ;  but 
he  was  preferved  from  difgrace  by  the  treachery  or  cow. 
ardice  of  the  Englifh  admiral  ;  the  earl  ofDenbigh,  after 
throwing  into  the  city  a  fcanty  fupply  of  corn,  declined 
an  engagement  with  the  French  fleet,  and  returned  to 
Portfmouth.  To  efface  the  dishonour  of  the  Englifh 
arms,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  again  determined  to  re¬ 
fume  the  command  ;  but,  while  iiis  prefence  battened  the 
preparations,  he  tell  a  victim  to  the  a  (Ta  (limiting  hand  of 
Felton.  See  the  article  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  668. 

The  fate  of  Buckingham  fufpended  for  a  time  the  ar¬ 
maments  of  England  ;  and  the  interval  was  aftkmoufly 
employed  by  the  cardinal  in  completing  his  ftupendous 
work.  In  vain  did  the  earl  of  Lindfay,  who  fueceedeci 
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to  the  command  of  the  Englilh  fleet,  endeavour  to  force 
his  way  into  the-harbour  of  Rochelle.  The  mole,  firmly 
founded  and  llrortgly  fortified,  refilled  and  repelled  the 
utmoft  weight  of  his  attacks.  Hopelefs  of  fuccefs,  he 
fleered  back  his  courfe  to  England.  The  laft  fparkofen- 
liiufiafm,  which  had  fo  long  infpired  the  miferable  inha- 
btants  of  Rochelle,  expired  with  the  fignal  of  his  retreat. 
Not  until  his  fails  were  loft  to  their  view,  did  they  con- 
fent  to  furrender  ;  and  Come  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
miferies  they  had  endured,  finceof  fifteeen  thoufand  per- 
fons  who  had  originally  been  fluit  up  in  that  city,  four 
thoufand  alone  furvived  the  fatal  effects  of  famine,  fa¬ 
tigue,  and  the  fword.  The  king  entered  Rochelle  in 
triumph  ;  and  the  fortune  of  the  cardinal  was  more  con- 
fpicuous  in  the  moment  of  fubmiffion  than  even  his  ge¬ 
nius  had  been  fuccefsful  in  the  courfe  of  the  frege. 
Scarcely  had  the  citizens  opened  their  gates  to  the  vidtors, 
than  a  temped  fo  violent  agitated  the  ocean,  as  to  bury 
in  the  waves  the  immenfe  ftrudhire  he  had  planned.  Had 
the  fleet  of  England  remained  but  a  day  longer,  the  fury 
of  the  (form  had  overwhelmed  the  pride  of  the  cardinal, 
and  preferved  the  freedom  of  the  city  ;  but  the  wretched 
inhabitants  drew  fome  confolation  from  the  benevolence 
of  their  monarch  ;  their  perfons  and  effedls  were  fpared  ; 
and  the  moderation  of  Louis,  fatisfied  with  having  broken 
the  power  of  the  hugonots,  and  wrefied  from  them  their 
flrong  hold,  ftill  permitted  them  the  full  exercife  of  their 
religion  ;  but  they  were  deprived  of  all  their  cautionary 
towns,  and  confequently  of  the  power  of  defending  them- 
fe’.ves  in  time  to  come.  This  put  an  end,  in  1628,  to  the 
civil  wars  on  account  of  religion  in  France.  Hiflorians 
fay,  that  in  thefe  wars  above  a  million  of  men  lofi  their 
lives  ;  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  of  livres  were 
fpent  in  carrying  them  on  ;  and  that  nine  cities,  four  hun¬ 
dred  villages,  two  thoufand  churches,  two  thoufand  mo- 
nafteries,  and  ten  thoufand  houfes,  were  burnt  or  other- 
wife  deftroyed  during  their  continuance. 

The  contempt  of  Richelieu  for  the  fee  of  Rome  had 
been  inftanced  as  we  have  feen  in  the  expulfion  of  the  ec- 
clefiaflical  forces  from  the  Valteline.  Superior  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  religious  fuperftition,  from  political  motives 
alone,  he  had  armed  the  power  of  the  crown  againft  the 
reformed;  to  exalt  the  glory  of  France,  and  to  deprefs 
the  honfe  of  Auftria,  he  now  refigned  his  own  perfonal 
refentments.  On  the  death  of  Vincent  duke  of  Mantua, 
bis  kinfman  the  duke  of  Nevers  pleaded  his  claim  as  the 
next  male  in  fucceflion  to  that  duchy;  hut  the  emperor 
afierted  his  right  as  fupreme  prince,  and  bellowed  the  in- 
veftiture  on  the  duke  of  Guaftulla  ;  and  the  duke  of  Sa¬ 
voy  alfo  urged  his  pretenfions  to  the  marquifate  of  Mont- 
ferrat ;  both  were  fupported  by  the  forces  and  treafures  of 
Philip  ;  the  banners  of  Spain  were  difplayed  from  the  walls 
of  Mantua;  and  the  duke  of  Nevers  could  only  lament 
an  ufurpation  which  he  was  incapable  0/  refilling-  He 
had  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  the  cardinal,  by  entering 
into  the  cabals  of  his  enemies ;  yet  Richelieu  advifed  the 
king  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  fupporting  his  own 
fubjeft,  the  duke  of  Nevers,  agai :  1  It  the  injultice  and  am¬ 
bition  of  the  honfe  of  Auftria.  The  ardent  fpirit  of  the 
minifter  communicated  itfelf  to  the  monarch  ;  and  Louis, 
early  in  the  enfuing  fpring,  prepared  to  march  to  the  re¬ 
lief  of  Cafal,  then  befieged  by  the  forces  of  the  confede¬ 
rates.  Neither  the  inclemency  of  the  feafon,  nor  the  rug¬ 
ged  tracts -of  the  Alps,  oppofed  his  progrefs;  he  pene¬ 
trated  through  the  narrow  pal's  of  Suza  ;  and  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  alarmed  at  his  approach,  confented  to  defect  his 
allies,  life  engaged  to  fupply  with  provilions  the  forces 
cf  Louis;  and  agreed,  with  his  own  army,  to  join  the 
French  in  driving  the  Spaniards  from  Cafal  :  but  his 
heart  was  full  of  difaffeclion  :  he  loon  revolted,  and  uni¬ 
ted  his  arms  with  thole  of  the  enemies  of  France. 

To  the  title  of  minifter,  the  king  of  France  now  added 
that  of  lieutenant-general ;  and  Richelieu,  polfelfed  of  all 
military  and  civil  power,  crofted  the  Alps  in  perfon,  and 
continued  his  march  with  unwearied  rapidity.  The 


heads  of  his  columns  were  already  pointed  towards  Turin, 
and  the  duke  was  diligently  occupied  in  preparing  for 
the  defence  of  his  capital,  when  Richelieu,  fuddenly 
changing  his  direction,  prefented  himfelf  bef  re  the  gates 
of  Pignerol ;  that  important  fortrefs,  which  opened  a  di¬ 
rect  road  from  Dauphiny  into  Italy,  was  taker,  in  twelve 
days  ;  and  the  minifter  fummoned  Louis  to  the  camp,  to 
Ihare  the  glory  of  his  ambitious  projefls.  With  an  army 
of  twenty-five  thoufand  men,  the  king  of  France  overran 
and  reduced  the  country  of  Savoy  ;  Mazarin,  afterwards 
fo  well  known  in  France  by  the  dignity  of  cardinal  and  the 
power  of  minifter,  was  fent  to  negociate  with  Louis  on 
behalf  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  ;  a  partial  fufpenfion  of  arms 
was  all  he  could  obtain  ;  and  that  unhappy  prince,  who 
beheld  his  territories  portioned  out  between  his  impla¬ 
cable  enemies,  and  faithlefs  allies,  funk  himfelf  into  the 
grave  the  vi6tim  of  difappointed  ambition.  His  death 
facilitated  the  progrefs  of  the  French.  Revel,  Ville 
Franche,  and  Pontcallier,  inftantly  capitulated  ;  but  their 
career  of  conqueft  was  checked  by  a  peftiiential  diforder, 
which  thinned  and  debilitated  the  armies  of  France. 
The  king  himfelf  indifpoled,  and  attended  by  the  cardi¬ 
nal,  retired  to  Lyons;  and  the  remnant  of  the  troops  un¬ 
der  the  marefchals  de  la  Force,  Schomberg,  and  Maril- 
lac,  were  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  relief  of  Cafal.  Fee¬ 
ble  and  enervated  by  difeafe,  the  ardour  of  the  generals 
infpired  the  foldiers ;  they  already  beheld  the^walls  of 
that  fortrefs,  and  the  camp  of  the  befiegers  ;  but  when 
they  hourly  expected  the  fignal  for  engaging,  they  were 
preferved  from  the  encounter  with  the  frelh  and  vigorous 
troops  of  Spain,  by  intelligence  of  the  treaty  of  Ratilbon, 
negotiated  by  Mazarin,  in  1630,  which  ellablilhed  the 
duke  of  Nevers  in  the  peaceable  poflellion  of  the  duchy 
of  Mantua  and  the  marquifate  of  Montferrat. 

Sweden,  animated  by  the  heroic  genius  of  the  great 
Guftavus,  had  already  penetrated  into  Germany,  and 
lliaken  by  fucceflive  victories  the  imperial  houfe  of  Au¬ 
ftria;  to  fecond  her  efforts  the  cardinal  negociated  a  trea¬ 
ty,  by  which  he  engaged  annually  to  fupply  Guftavus  with 
four  hundred  thoufand  crowns,  while  lie  acquired  with 
equal  addrefs,  by  a  fecret  article  with  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
the  flrong  fortrefs  of  Pignerol,  and  prevailed  on  the  duke 
of  Mantua  to  admit  a  French  garrifon  into  Cafal.  Yet 
even  thefe  negociations,  fo  advantageous  to  his  country, 
could  not  exempt  him  from  the  malice  of  his  adverfaries. 
The  queen-mother,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  Hill  plotted 
againft  him  ;  but  their  adherents,  the  princefs  of  Conti, 
with  the  ducheffes  of  Elboeuf  and  Leldiguieres,  were  fen- 
tenced  to  exile;  and  the  marefchal  Baflompierre  was 
committed  to  the  Baftiie.  Mary  of  Medicis,  in  1631,  ef- 
caped  to  Flanders  from  the  Hern  juftice  of  her  foil,  and 
the  inexorable  refentment  cf  his  minifter  ;  the  duke  of 
Orleans  fought  Ihelterfrom  the  (form  in  the  court  of  Lor- 
rain,  and  elpoufed  Margaret  the  lifter  of  that  prince. 

The  pride  of  the  king  of  France  was  fenfibly  wounded 
by  this  alliance  of  his  brother  with  the  houfe  of  Lor- 
rain.  Twice  he  invaded  the  territories  of  that  prince, 
and  twice  compelled  him  to  (lie  for  peace  on  the  molt 
humiliating  conditions.  Amidft  thefe  alarms  the  duke  of 
Orleans  had  quitted  a  court  which  could  no  longer  afford 
him  fecurity,  and  had  retired  to  his  mother  Mary  in 
Flanders.  While  Louis  purfued  his  career  of  victory  in 
Lorraine,  his  brother  having  collected  a  feeble  band  of 
two  thoufand  followers,  penetrated  into  Burgundy,  ex¬ 
horted  the  inhabitants  to  arm  againft  the  arrogance  of  the 
cardinal,  and  attacked  and  deftroyed  the  fuburbs  of  Di¬ 
jon.  Chafed  fron)  thence  by  the  marefchal  de  la  Force, 
he  retreated  into  Auvergne  ;  and  purfued  by  marefchal 
Schomberg,  efcaped  with  his  miferable  train  into  Lan¬ 
guedoc.  The  duke  of  Montmorency,  who  governed  that 
province,  received  the  brother  of  his  fovereign  with  open 
arms,  and  efpouled  his  caufe  with  ardour.  Though 
Thouloufe,  t lie  capital,  maintained  its  loyalty,  and  pro¬ 
claimed  the  adhe  -nts  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  rebels,  yet 
the  amiable  qualities  of  Montmorency  drew  to  Pezenas 
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the  principal  nobility  of  (he  province;  on  thefe  he  be¬ 
llowed  the  title  of  Hates  of  Languedoc  ;  in  an  eloquent 
and  fpirited  manifefto,  he  arraigned  the  pride,  the  info- 
Jence,  and  the  oppreflive  adminiftration,  of  the  cardinal  ; 
and,  to  funport  his  declarations  by  action,  at  the  head  of 
ten  thoufand  men,  he  prefled  forwards  to  attack  maref- 
chal  Schomberg,  who  had  poflefled  himfelf  of  a  ftrong 
camp  near  Caftelnaudari.  The  impetuous  courage  of 
Montmorency,  with  his  cavalry  alone,  attacked  the  en¬ 
trenchments  of  that  general.  His  example  infpired  his 
folio'wers  with  the  moft  heroic  refolution  ;  the  works  of 
the  royalifts  were  pierced  by  their  daring  efforts  ;  but 
wh.ile  their  leader  difplayed  the  valour  of  a  foldier,  he 
neglefted  the  duties  of  a  commander;  his  martial  train, 
as  they  rufhed  on  to  improve  their. advantage,  were  be¬ 
trayed  into  an  am.bufcade  and  overwhelmed  by  fuperior 
numbers  ;  the  duke  of  Montmorency,  wounded  in  feveral 
places,  and  his  horfe  killed  under  him,  was  taken  prifo- 
ner  ;  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  informed  of  his  fate,  in- 
Head  of  endeavouring  to  retrieve  the  day,  retreated  with 
his  fcattered  and  dilheartened  troops.  Louis  fuffered  not 
the  duke  of  Montmorency  to  languid)  in  confinement ; 
his  procefs  was  immediately  formed  before  the  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  he  was  fentenced  to  lofe  his  head;  and,  in  1632, 
he  expired  on  the  fcaffold  with  calm  and  becoming  forti¬ 
tude.  Inferior  only  to  his  ancefiors  in  fortune,  in  him 
were  extinguifiied  the  male  defeendants  of  the  houfe  of 
Montmorency  ;  and  while  the  jealoufy  of  Louis  refufed 
to  fpare  his  life,  his  liberality  enriched  with  his  eflates 
the  prince  of  Condo,  who  had  married  his  fifier. 

While  Richelieu  counteradled  with  iuccefs  his  domefiic 
enemies,  he  was  alarmed  by  the  progrefs  of  the  foreign 
foes  of  France,  and  particularly  by  the  houfe  of  Aufiria. 
At  Nordlingen  the  victories  of  Gufiavus  were  effaced  by 
the  total  defeat  of  the  Swedes:  and  the  Imperialifis  be¬ 
held  twenty  thoufand  of  their  adverfaries  lifelefs  on  the 
field.  The  policy  of  the  cardinal  revived  ttoir  drooping 
courage  with  liberal  and  confiant  pecuniary  fupplies : 
but  at  the  fame  time  he  flipulated  for  the  immediate  pof- 
feflion  of  Philiplbourg  and  Spires  in  Germany  ;  and  the 
ceflion  of  Alface  on  the  frontiers  of  Lorrain,  as  toon  as  he 
declared  war  againfl  Spain.  Though  averfe  to  plunge 
his  country  into  an  open  contefi  with  the  houfe  of  Aufiria, 
the  fituation  of  his  allies  allowed  Louis  no  alternative. 
The  forces  of  the  emperor  had  already  occupied  Philipf- 
burg ;  and  the  cardinal  concluded  a  fecret  treaty  with 
the  united  provinces  of  Holland.  On  the  intelligence  of 
this  hofvile  negociation,  the  court  of  Spain,  in  1634,  de¬ 
termined  by  aftivity  and  vigour  to  anticipate  the  defigns 
of  her  enemies  ;  (lie  poured  her  forces  into  Treves,  fur- 
prized  the  capital,  and  feized  the  elector,  who  had  ac¬ 
ceded  to  the  league  with  France.  This  bold  and  fucceff- 
ful  enterprife  was  refented  by  France  by  an  open  declara¬ 
tion  of  war.  The  marefchals  Chatillon  and  Breze  were 
commanded  to  march  to  the  topport  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  then  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maefiricht  ;  in 
their  progrefs  they  encountered  and  defeated  with  cruel 
Slaughter  the  forces  of  Spain,  commanded  by  prince  Tho¬ 
mas  of  Savoy.  Animated  by  toccefs,  and  joined  by  the 
prince  of  Orange,  they  forced  open  the  gates  of  Tille- 
mont,  and  invefied  Louvain;  but  the  diflenfions  of  the 
commanders  compelled  them  to  abandon  this  enterprife 
with  di (grace  ;  and  by  their  ill-timed  quarrels  an  army 
which  threatened  to  fubvert  the  authority  of  Philip 
throughout  Flanders,  was  eventually  confuvned  by  fa¬ 
tigue  and  dif’eafe.  But  Richelieu  endeavoured  to  com- 
penfate  this  misfortune  by  the  arts  of  negociation.  He 
detached  from  the  court  of  Spain  the  dukes  of  Savoy  and 
Parma;  aud  marefchal  Crequi  was  inftritoted,  in  concert 
with  thofe  princes,  to  affert  the  liberties  of  Italy.  Mean¬ 
while  the  dnkc  of  Lorrain  had  efcaped  from  confinement, 
and  his  appearance  in  that  duchy  again  revived  the  zeal 
of  histobjefcts;  feveral  important  places  opened  their 
gates  to  him  ;  but  his  career  was  checked  by  the  Hidden 
prefence  of  Louis,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  (mail  army,  re- 
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took  St.  Mihel,  and  returned  triumphant  to  Paris;  while 
the  duke  of  Rohan  emulated  in  the  Valtcline  the  glory 
of  his  tovereign,  and  in  two  bloody  and  tocceftive  en¬ 
gagements  broke  in  that  country  the  firength  of  the  Im¬ 
perialifis  and  Spaniards.  Metz  was  indeed  reduced  by 
the  forces  of  the  emperor,  but  the  Germans  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Colmar  by  the  cardinal  V«- 
lette  ;  who,  defpifing  the  tranquil  duties  of  the  church, 
in  imitation  of  Richelieu,  afpired  to  military  glory.  The 
Spaniards  on  their  fide  poflefled  themfelves  of  St.  John 
de  Luz  ;  but  in  Italy  they  were  defeated  by  the  (kill  and 
valour  of  the  duke  of  Savoy;  yet  this  misfortune  was 
toon  repaired,  and  Spain,  after  ravaging  the  territories  of 
the  duke  of  Parma,  began  to  meditate  a  more  important 
enterprife. 

To  topport  the  war  in  to  many  different  quarters, 
France  had  dripped  of  troops  the  frontier  of  Picardy. 
The  Spaniflt  army,  under  prince  Thomas  of  Savoy,  and 
reinforced  by  the  celebrated  Picolomini,  entered  Picardy, 
occupied  Capelle  and  Catelet,  paffed  the  Somme  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  French  troops  under  the  count  of  Soilfons, 
and  in  lefs  than  a  w  eek  reduced  the  ftrong  town  of  Corbie, 
The  Parifians  heard  with  confternation  the  rapid  approach 
of  their  toes  ;  the  capital  was  filled  with  terror  and  con- 
fufion;  the  tovereign  involved  himfelf  in  a  filent  and 
gloomy  defpondency  ;  but  the  cardinal  difplaved  a  forti¬ 
tude  and  magnanimity  worthy  of  his  elevated  fortunes. 
He  threw  himfelf  on  the  confidence  of  the  public  ;  he 
difmifl'ed  thofe  guards  which  the  partiality  of  the  king 
had  afTigned  him  ;  and  ever  fruitful  in  expedients,  called 
forth  on  this  emergency  the  refources  of  the  Hate.  The 
horfes  and  domeftics  of  t he  wealthy,  and  (lie  perfonal 
fervice  of  the  poor,  were  demanded  to  encounter  the  im¬ 
pending  danger.  The  fcattered  bands  of  France  were 
toon  fwelled  to  an  hoft  of  fifty  thoufand  men.  Richelieu 
would  willingly  have  affumed  the  command  himfelf,  but 
the  count  of  Soilfons  refufed  to  ferve  under  him  ;  and 
the  cardinal  entrufled  the  fate  of  France  to  that  general, 
and  the  duke  of  Orleans  ;  whole  jealoufy  of  each  oilier 
he  imagined  would  prevent  them  from  combining  in  any 
intrigues  dangerous  to  his  authority.  But  the  difeern- 
ment  of  the  cardinal  on  this  occafion  deferted  him  ;  the 
two  generals  afted  with  perfect  unanimity,  compelled  the 
Spaniards  to  repafs  the  Somme,  and  retook  Corbie  ;  but 
at  the  fame  time  they  concerted  the  deftrmftion  of  Riche¬ 
lieu,  and  Amiens,  in  1636,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  feene 
of  his  affafiination.  At  the  moment  when  the  eonfpira- 
tors  expeCted  the  fignal  from  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the 
refolution  of  that  prince  forfook  him,  and  lie  declared 
that  his  coqtoience  would  not  permit  him  to  fhed  the 
blood  of  a  cardinal,  an  archbifliop,  and  a  prieft.  The 
niinifterwas  not  apprized  of  his  danger  till  it  was  paft. 
The  duke  of  Orleans  haftily  retired  to  Blois,  and  the 
count  of  Soilfons  fought  fhelter  in  Sedan  ;  but  the  car¬ 
dinal  prevailed  on  Louis  to  treat  them  botli  with  lenity  ; 
the  duke  of  Orleans  was  toon  reconciled  ;  and  the  count 
of  Soilfons  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  income  of  his 
eftates  in  exile. 

The  campaign  of  1637  opened  at  firft  with  events  the 
mod  inaufpicious  to  France  ;  the  duke  of  Parma,  befieged 
in  Placentia,  was  compelled  to  renounce  the  alliance  of 
that  crown.  The  duke  of  Rohan,  negleCted  by  cardinal 
Richelieu,  who  Hill  regarded  him  with  jealoufy,  after 
exhuufting  his  private  credit,  was  eonftrained  to  evacuate 
the  Valteline.  But  thefe  difalters  were  followed  by  a  ie- 
ries  of  fplendid  victories:  the  count  of  Harcourt  reco¬ 
vered  in  Provence  the  iflands  of  St  Margaret  and  St.  Ho- 
noret ;  the  duke  of  Valette  reduced  feveral  forts  which 
the  Spaniards  had  feized  in  Guienne;  marefchal  Scliam- 
berg  raifed  the  fiege  of  Lucur,  and  defeated  Serbellon  the 
Spanifh  general  ;  cardinal  de  la  Valette  again  planted  the 
ftandard  of  France  on  the  walls  of  Capelle;  the  mare- 
fchal  de  Chatillon  fuccefsfully  invefied  Damvilliers  in 
Luxemberg  ;  and  the  duke  of  Longueville  extended  hi S 
conquefts  in  Franche-Compte.  In  Italy,  the  duke  of  Sa- 
8  Y  voy, 
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voy,  feconded  by  marefchal  Crequi,  triumphed  over  the  Mary  of  Medicis  at  Cologne  clofed  a  life  embittered 
Spaniards  led  by  the  duke  of  Modena;  and  in  the  Ne-  by  the  difcord  of  her  fons,  and  her  own  exile  ;  the  filial 
therlands,  the  vigorous  etforts  of  the  prince  of  Orange  regard  which  Louis  had  denied  to  her  while  living,,  was 
compelled  the  garrifon  of  Breda  to  furrender.  But  the  fenfibly  felt  on  the  news  of  her  death  ;  but  the  attention 
duke  of  Weimar,  who  fought  for  Louis,  and  hud  been  of  France  was  engrofied  by  the  approaching  dilTolution 
trained  to  arms  in  the  fchool  of  Guftavus,  maintained  an  of  him  whofe  counfels  had  driven  her  into  baniffiment,. 
independent  authority  over  an  army  of  various  nations  in  and  whofe  implacable  vengeance  had  (hed,  by  the  hands 
the  pay  of  France,  which  was  furprifed  and  routed  in  the  of  the  executioner,  fome  of  the  noblelt  blood  of  France, 
ftege  of  Rheinfeld  ;  the  duke  of  Rohan,  who  had  acconi-  The  glories  and  life  of  Richelieu  drew  near  their  end; 
panied  him  from  efteem,  here  received  his  mortal  wound,  after  the  reduction  of  Perpignan,  exhaufted  in  body,,  but 
and  clofed  a  life  of  virtue  and  of  glory.  But  tire  duke  ot  (fill  vigorous  in  mind,  he  had  approached  the  capital  by 
Weimar  within  a  few  days  effaced  his  difgrace  by  the  ilow  aiuPtemperate  journies  ;  his  laft  moments  attefted 
total  defeat  of  his  enemies.  Four  imperial  generals  in  his  afcendancy  over  his  fovereign,  and  were  ftill  terrible 
chains  attelled  his  triumph  ;  and  the  towns  of  Rheinfeld,  to  his  enemies.  On  his  death-bed  he  protelled  to  Louis, 
Fribourg,  and  Brifac,  acknowledged  the  dominion  of  the  that  his  counfels  had  ever  been  directed  to  the  honour  of 
vidlor.  The  death  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  about  this  time  the  crown  and  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom;  and,  in  1642^ 
rather  increafed  than  diminilhed  the  influence  of  France ;  he  terminated  his  Iplendid  career  with  a  fortitude  and 


his  widow,  the  filler  of  Louis,  was  appointed  regent  du¬ 
ring  the  minority  of  her  infant  foil;  and  Richelieu  re- 
folved  to  retaliate  on  Spain  the  invafion  of  Picardy  by 
the  fiege  of  Fontarabia.  But  the  prince  of  Condc,  to 
whom  that  enterprife  was  confided,  was  defeated  by  the 
admiral  of  Caftile,  and  with  the  remnant  of  his  army 
with  difficulty  efcaped  to  his  Ihips.  This  miicarriage 
was  balanced  by  a  domellic  event  of  the  higheft  importance. 
The  queen,  in  1638,  was  delivered  of  a  Ion,  which,  while 
it  fecured  the  peaceable  fuccellion  to  the  throne,  contri¬ 
buted  to  check  the  turbulent  levity  of  the  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans,  and  to  eftablilh  the  power  of  the  cardinal. 

While  Louis,  in  1642,  prell'ed  the  liege  of  Perpignan, 
a  confederacy  was  formed  that  promifed  to  extinguilh 
the  power  of  Richelieu.  The  lively  temper,  agreeable 
addrefs,  and  elegant  perfon,of  Cinq  Mars,  the  fecond  fon 
of  marefchal  d’Effiet,  had  rendered  him  peculiarly  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  king;  but  this  favourite,  haughty  and 
intractable,  regarded  with  averfion  the  fuperior  afcen¬ 
dancy  of  the  minilter  ;  Richelieu  had  repreffed  his  am¬ 
bition  that  afpired  to  the  ducal  honours  of  France  ;  and 
the  gratitude  of  Cinq  Mars  for  pad  favours,  was  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  refufal  of  nev?  dignities.  Weak  himfelf, 
and  incapable  of  great  defigns,  he  liftened  to  the  1'uggef- 
tions  of  M.  de  Thou,  fon  of  the  celebrated  hiftorian; 
by  the  advice  of  that  gentleman,  he  connected  himfelf 
with  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bouillon  ;  and  foon  after, 
in  conjunction  with  thole  princes,  formed  a  fecret  al¬ 
liance  with  the  court  of  Spain,  with  whom  Louis  was  at 
war.  The  duke  of  Bouillon  was  to  have  the  command 
of  the  army,  and  engaged,  in  cafe  of  danger,  to  receive 
the  duke  of  Orleans  into  Sedan;  while  Philip  1YL  pro- 
mifed  to  furnith  the  confpirators  with  ample  1'upplies  of 
money  and  a  formidable  body  of  troops.  But  thefe  in¬ 
trigues,  however  fecretly  conducted,  could  not  efcape 
the  vigilance  of  the  cardinal.  On  the  firft  intimation,  he 
preffed  Louis  to  quit  the  walls  of  Perpignan,  and  repair 
to  Narbonne.  The  defeat  of  the  marefchal  Gwmmoat, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Scheld,  difpofed  the  monarch  to 
liflen  to  the  f'olicitations  of  his  minilter,  in  whofe  abilities 
he  alone  could  confide  to  retrieve  the  difafter ;  the  car¬ 
dinal  in  this  interview,  is  fuppofed  bitterly  to  have  re¬ 
proached  his  fovereign  ;  and  Louis  acknowledged  that 
Cinq  Mars  had  frequently  urged  him  to  the  deltruCtion 
of  Richelieu.  By  the  advice  of  that  ftatelman,  the  king 
proceeded  to  his  capital,  after  inverting  the  cardinal  with 
dilcretionary  powers  for  the  deltruCtion  of  his  enemies. 
The  duke  of  Orleans  made  an  ample  confeffion  ;  but 
though  he  refufed  publicly  to  bear  evidence  againrt  his 
confederates,  his  life,  as  brother  to  the  king,  was  re- 
fpeCted  ;  the  duke  of  Bouillon  purchaled  his  pardon  by 
the  ceflion  of  his  principality  of  Sedan;  but  Cinq  Mars 
and  de  Thou  were  condemned  to  atone  for  their  prefump- 
tion  on  the  fcaftold  ;  the  morning  of  their  execution 
brought  intelligence  of  the  furrender  of  Perpignan  ;  and 
Richelieu  apprifed  the  king  of  both  events  by  a  (ingle 
and  expreffive  line  :  “  Your  troops  are  in  Perpignan, 
and  your  enemies  in  the  grave.” 


mental  ferenity,  that  aftonilhed  thofe  who  had  beheld  the 
fanguinary  effects  of  his  adminiftration. 

Three  mighty  and  fuccefsful  projects  immortalize  the 
period  of  his  government.  He  humbled  the  turbulent 
ipirits  of  the  great ;  he  fubdued  the  fhibborn  zeal  of  the 
hugonots  ;  and  he  curbed  the  encroaching  power  of  the 
houfe  of  Aurtria.  Undaunted  and  implacable,  prudent 
and  adtive,  no  combinations  of  the  powerful  nobles  could 
withftand  his  vigilance  ;  no  intrigues  could  elude  his 
penetration;  while  he  exalted  the  throne,  he  controlled 
a  fovereign  impatient  of  rule  and  jealous  of  his  authority  ; 
and  while  he  extinguifhed  the  liberties  of  the  people,  lie 
eftablifhed  among  them  difeipline  and  order,  and  opened 
to  them  the  paths  of  literature  and  renown. 

From  the  death  of  Richelieu,  Louis  afpired  to  hold  the 
reins  of  government  himfelf.  Mazarin,  for  whom  the 
late  minirter  had  obtained  a  cardinal’s  hat,  and  to  whom 
he  had  lately  imparted  his  confidence,  was,  indeed,  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  council  ;  but  the  fervants  of  the  crown 
were  retained  in  their  former  departments,  and  the  only 
change  thiit  appeared  was  recalling  from  banifhmene 
the  mod  illuftrious  objects  oi  the  cardinal’s  jealouly. 
The  war  was  rtill  profecuted  with  diligence  and  vigour, 
and  the  fpirit  of  Richelieu  feemed  ftill  to  impel  the  ma¬ 
chine  which  his  genius  had  fet  in  motion.  In  Germany, 
the  count  of  Guebriant,  and  the  Swediffi  general  Torten- 
fon,  triumphed  over  the  Imperialifts  ;  in  Piedmont,  Lor- 
rain,  Roulillon,  and  Catalonia,  the  marefchals  Schcm- 
berg,  Meilleraie,  l’Hopital,  and  Koudancourt,  in  fuccef- 
five  victories,  Curtained  the  glory,  and  increafed  the  ex- 
tenlive  dominions,  of  France. 

But  the  fuccefs  of  Ids  arms  could  not  check  the  progrefs 
of  difeafe  ;  and  Louis  was  fenrtble  t hat  the  inevitable  mo¬ 
ment  was  rapidly  approaching,  when  his  reign  and  his  life 
nmft  Terminate  together.  A  ilow  fever  hung  upon  him,, 
and  his  body  exhibited  the  fymptoms  of  inevitabledecay. 
The  tender  years  of  his  fons  expofed  the  kingdom  again 
to  thofe  diffenfions  which  had  lately  been  fo  happily  ex- 
tingturtied  ;  and  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his  children 
and  people,  he  diligently  revolved  in  what  hands  to  place 
the  reins  of  government.  Anne  of  Auftria,  the  partner 
of  his  bed,  never  partook  of  his  confidence  ;  and  his 
brother,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  had  forfeited  his  efteem  by 
his  levity,  and  incurred  his  enmity  by  his  feditious  in¬ 
trigues.  At  length  he  publilhed  to  the  world  the  plan 
that  he  had  fecretly  meditated  ;  and  endeavoured,  by 
diftributing  into  different  hands  the  power  that  he 
bequeathed,  to  counterbalance  the  a fp i ring  hopes  of  each, 
and  to  fecure  the  tranquil  minority  of  the  dauphin.  The 
queen,  indeed,  was  appointed  foie  regent,  with  the  fuper- 
intendance  of  her  children  ;  but  the  duke  of  Orleans  was 
declared  head  of  the  council,  and  lieutenant-general 
throughout  the  kingdom.  In  cafe  of  his  death  this  trull 
was  firft  to  be  devolved  on  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  after¬ 
wards  on  the  cardinal  Mazarin.  Buthillier,  fuperinten- 
dant  of  the  finances,  and  bis  fon  Chavigni,  were  nomi¬ 
nated  to  the  council,  in  which  all  affairs  were  to  be 
decided  by  a  majority  of  voices.  The  queen  and  the 
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duke  or  Orleans  fvrore  folemnly  to  preferve  inviolate  the 
deed  which  they  had  {ubfcribed  ;  arid  Louis,  to  render 
it  dill  more  authentic,  commanded  it  to  be  regiftered  in 
parliament. 

He  now  prepared  to  meet,  with  firm  compofure,  the 
laft  fcene  of  human  greatnefs  ;  when  his  phyfician,  at  his 
earned  defire,  numbered  the  fleeting  minutes  that  remain¬ 
ed,  and  pronounced  that  his  life  could  not  exceed  two  or 
three  hours,  he  received  the  fatal  intelligence  with  forti¬ 
tude  and  refignation,  and  looking  fervently  up  to  heaven, 
added,  “  Well !  my  God,  1  confent  with  all  my  heart!” 
The  prediction  was  verified  ;  he  expired  foon  after,  in 
the  forty-fecond  year  of  his  age,  and  on  the  very  day  that 
lie  had  completed  the  thirty-third  of  his  reign,  A.D. 
1648.  In  edimating  his  character,  on  feveral  occafions 
his  perfonal  courage  fhone  with  fuperior  ludre;  but 
though  jealous  of  his  authority,  he  reluctantly  yielded  to 
the  afcendancy  of  Richelieu  ;  and  the.  furname  of  Juft, 
which  he  attained,  was  frequently  impeached  by  lud  of 
dominion,  and  fometimes  by  hafly  and  unrelenting  aCts  of 
cruelty  :  yet  he  was  extremely  religious,  and  compofed 
a  manual  of  private  devotions. 

As  the  late  king,  during  almod  his  whole  life  had  been 
continually  oppofed  ;  fo,  after  his  death,  his  will  was 
openly  violated.  His  refolution  of  edabliihing  a  council 
of  regency  was  rejected ;  and  his  widow,  Anne  of 
Audria,  by  an  arret  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  was  in- 
veded  with  unlimited  powers.  She  foon  refigned  herfelf 
to  the  influence  of  cardinal  Mazarin,  a  native  of  Pifcina, 
in  the  Abruzzo  ;  his  political  knowledge  and  addrefs  had 
introduced  him  to  the  confidence  of  Richelieu  ;  and  he 
now  acquired  that  afcendancy  over  the  mind  of  his  royal 
midrefSjwhichRichelieu  had  maintained  over  herdeceafed 
confort. 

Louis  XIV.  the  ludre  of  whofe  reign  afterwards  at¬ 
tached  to  his  name  the  deferved  appellation  of  Great, 
had  not  yet  completed  his  fifth  yea  and  the  kingdom 
was  left  involved  in  a  bloody  war  with  the  houfe  of 
Audria  ;  but  the  fituation  of  Europe  was  favourable  to 
the  general  intereds  of  France.  The  kingdom  of  Portu¬ 
gal  had  fhaken  ofl'  the  Spanifh  yoke,  and  edabliflied  the 
duke  of  Braganza,  as  John  IV.  on  the  throne  ;  the  Ca¬ 
talans  dill  difplayed  the  banner  of  revolt  ;  the  United 
Provinces  had  been  cherifhed  and  protected  by  Henry  IV. 
and  Louis  XIII.  the  fceptre  of  Sweden  was  in  the  hands 
of  Chridina,  the  celebrated  daughter  of  the  great  Guf- 
tavus,  and  her  generals  maintained  in  war  the  glory  of 
their  country  ;  while,  in  England,  Charles  I.  inheriting 
from  his  father  his  lofty  ideas  of  royal  prerogative,  was 
involved  in  the  flame  of  civil  war. 

Louis  of  Bourbon  duke  of  Enguien,  fon  to  the  prince 
of  Conde,  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
French  forces  on  the  frontiers  of  Flanders,  previous  to 
the  death  of  the  late  king.  This  great  commander  began 
to  flame  like  a  blazing  flar  in  the  hemifphere.  He  deter¬ 
mined  immediately  to  attack  the  army  of  Spain,  engaged 
in  the  fiege  of  Rocroi.  The  remonltrances  of  marefchal 
de  l’Hopital  were  overborne  by  his  ardour  ;  and  in  the 
execution  of  his  defign,  the  fire  of  youth  was  happily 
united  with  (kill  and  judgment.  The  Spanifh  infantry, 
till  then  deemed  invincible,  was  broken  by  his  impetuous 
charge  ;  the  count  of  Fuentes,  who  commanded  it, 
periffied  on  the  field  ;  nine  thoufand  flaughtered  enemies, 
and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  attefted  the  decifive  victory 
of  France,  and  ufhered  in  the  dawning  glory  of  her 
general.  Thionville,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mofelle,  alfo 
yielded  to  the  arms  of  the  duke  of  Enguien  ;  who  ra¬ 
pidly  traverfed  the  Rhine,  and  advanced  to  avenge  the 
death  of  the  count  of  Guebriant,  who  had  glorioufly 
fallen  in  the  fiege  of  Rotwil.  The  Imperialifts,  in  1644, 
had  availed  themfelves  of  the  fate  of  that  general,  and 
the  dilfenlions  in  his  army,  by  the  total  defeat  of  the 
French  near  Tudelingen  ;  but  this  difgrace  was  effaced 
by  the  valour  and  fkill  of  the  duke  of  Enguien,  who  at- 
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tacked  and  forced  the  imperial  army  from  the  walls  of 
Fribourg,  and  defeated  it  in  three  fucceffive  battles.  But 
the  imperial  general  Merci,  though  vanquifhed,  fiill  main¬ 
tained  his  reputation,  and,  by  his  retreat,  extorted  the 
admiration  of  his  adverfary  ;  who  fwept  with  his  victori¬ 
ous  troops  Philipfburgh  and  Menrz,  Worms  and  Oppen- 
heim,  with  the  forts  along  the  courfe  of  the  Rhine. 

In  Flanders,  the  duke  of  Orleans  reduced  Gravelines, 
Mardyke,  and  Courtrai  ;  but  the  marefchal  de  la  Mothe 
Houdancourt  was  defeated  in  Catalonia  ;  and  the  victory 
of  Tortenfon,  the  Swedifh  general,  over  the  imperialifts 
at  Tabor,  was  more  than  balanced  by  the  furprife  of 
marefchal  Turenne  at  Mariendal.  This  difgrace,  the 
greateft  that  ever  befel  that  celebrated  commander,  fum- 
moned  once  more  the  duke  of  Enguien  to  the  frontiers  of 
Germany.  The  laurels  which  Merci  had  fo  lately  ac¬ 
quired,  were  torn  from  his  brow  in  the  plains  of  Nord- 
lingen  ;  but  the  indignant  hero  fcorned  to  furvive  de¬ 
feat,  and  he  obtained  a  glorious  death,  which  even  the 
viCtor  could  not  but  envy;  three  thoufand  imperialifts 
periflied  on  the  field  with  their  general  ;  two  thoufand 
acknowledged,  in  captivity,  the  fuperior  fortune  of  the 
duke  of  Enguien  ;  who,  after  adding  Dunkirk  to  the 
dominions  of  France,  in  1645,  returned  to  Paris,  to  reftore 
his  health,  and  to  meditate  new  triumphs.  But  his  fplen- 
did  career  of  glory,  inftead  of  exciting  the  gratitude, 
awakened  the  envy  of  the  court  ;  by  whofe  influence 
Mazarin  detached  him  into  Catalonia  with  a  feeble  and 
ill-provided  army.  The  death  of  his  father,  in  1646,  had 
devolved  on  him  the  title  of  prince  of  Conde;  but  his 
flender  force  allowed  him  not  to  rival  his  former  aCtions  ; 
and  he  was  compelled  to  retire  from  the  walls  of  Lerida, 
which  had  been  fucceflively  and  ineffectually  aflaulted  by 
La  Mothe  Houdancourt  and  the  count  of  Grammont. 

Naples  had  revolted  againfl  the  authority  of  Spain, 
and  was  long  defended  by  the  duke  of  Guife,  the  laft: 
prince  of  that  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Lorrain.  In  Ger¬ 
many  the  marefchal  Turenne,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Swedes,  defeated  the  imperial  generals  Melander  and 
Montecuculi  ;  his  fuccefs  influenced  Spain,  in  1647,  to 
acknowledge  the  United  Provinces  as  free  and  independent. 
Hates;  and  by  a  fecond  treaty  fubfcribed  at  Munfter  in 
1648,  the  emperor,  alarmed  at  the  progrefs  of  the  Swedes, 
wdio  had  infulted  and  plundered  part  of  Prague,  confent- 
ed  to  purchafe  peace  by  ceding  to  France  the  bifhoprics 
of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  with  his  pretenfions  to  Pig- 
nerol,’  Brifac,  and  Alface  ;  he  permitted  that  crown  alio 
to  retain  a  garrifon  in  Philipfhurg  and  Pomerania,  con- 
ceflions  ftill  more  liberal  and  important. 

Philip  IV.  by  his  treaty  with  the  Dutch,  had  deprived 
France  of  an  important  ally,  and  had  delivered  himfelf 
from  a  ftubborn  and  perfevering  enemy.  He  now  renew¬ 
ed  his  operations  in  Flanders,  w  here  the  prince  of  Conde 
had  refnmed  the  command.  That  general  invefted  and 
reduced  Ypres;  and  the  archduke  Leopold,  to  balance 
this  acquifition,  aflaulted  and  carried  Courtrai,  pofTeffed 
himfelf  of  Furnes,  and  laid  fiege  to  Lens  ;  to  the  relief 
of  that  place  the  prince  of  Conde  advanced,  and  had  the 
mortification  of  beholding  it  lurrendered  in  his  view. 
But  this  tranfient  difgrace  was  effaced  by  a  victory  the 
mod  fplendid  and  decifive  ;  five  thoufand  Andrians  pe¬ 
riflied  on  the  field,  three  thoufand  became  pi  ifoners,  and 
the  archduke  himfelf  with  difficulty  efcaped  the  purfuit 
of  the  victors.  Yet  while  France  triumphed  in  thefe 
fucceffes,  her  internal  ftrength  and  fecurity  were  endan¬ 
gered  by  the  rage  of  contending  factions.  Though  Ma¬ 
zarin  had  affected  moderation,  and  banifhed  all  the  pomp 
of  Richelieu,  yet  his  adminiftration  was  far  from  accepta¬ 
ble  to  the  public.  As  a  foreigner  they  regarded  him 
with  jealoufy  ;  and  the  taxes  that  the  profufion  or  the 
neceffities  of  the  government  compelled  him  to  impofe, 
converted  that  paffion  into  hatred.  The  parliament  of 
Paris  refufed  to  regifter  the  edidls  for  the  new  imports  ; 
and  the  court,  to  inforce  its  authority,  arrefted  Blanc- 
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menil  ttie  prefidenf,  and  the  counfellor  Braudel.  This  - 
violent  ftep  was  the  fignal  of  infurreclion.  The  partizans 
of  t he  league  immediately  revived;  Paris  was  in  arms  ; 
and  the  fafeiy  of  the  queen  could  only  be  lecured  by  the 
releafe  of  the  pri Toners. 

But  the  regent  and  her  minifter  nourifhed  in  their  bo- 
foms  a  lively  refentment  of  the  infult  ;  from  the  caprice 
and  fury  of  a  feditious  multitude  they  retired  with  the 
infant  king  to  the  royal  refidence  of  St.  Germains  ;  they 
were  accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Orleans  ;  and  the  queen 
foon  lummoned  to  her  afii  [lance  and  defence  the  brave  and 
invincible  prince  of  Conde.  The  adverfe  fatlion,  who 
affirmed  the  name  of  the  Fronde,  maintained  poffelljon  of 
Paris  ;  and  the  parliament  foon  eftablifhed  a  revenue  for 
the  fupport  of  the  war.  The  citizens,  deluded  by  the 
fnadovv  of  freedom,  fubmitted  to  taxes  far  more  burthen- 
fome  than  thofe  that  had  excited  their  clamours  ;  the 
prince  of  Conti,  envious  of  the  fame  of  his  brother  the 
prince  of  Conde, with  the  dukes  of  Longueville,  Bouillon, 
and  Beaufort,  devoted  themfelves  to  the  fervice  of  the 
parliament.  Troops  were  levied  with  diligence  ;  and  the 
cardinal  of  Retz  railed  a  regiment,  which  from  his  titu¬ 
lar  archbilhopric  was  called  the  regiment  of  Corinth  ; 
the  zeal  of  the  Parifians  laviftily  fupplied  their  army  with 
money, while  the  royaiifts  experienced  the  fevered  diftrefs, 
and  the  queen  was  reduced  to  pledge  the  jewels  of  the 
crown  to  alleviate  the  neceffities  of  her  court.  But  that 
court  was  rendered  formidable  by  the  abilities  of  the 
prince  of  Conde  ;  with  an  army  of  eight  thoufand  foldiers, 
he  blocked  up  the  capital,  a  city  that  contained  fi  ve  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  citizens  ;  and,  though  the  marefchal  Tu- 
renne  was  allured  by  the  charms  of  the  duchefs  of  Lon- 
guevill'e  to  fupport  the  oppolite  party,  yet  his  military 
talents  but  little  availed  him,  when  only  leconded  by  an 
undifciplined  rabble.  At  length  the  leaders  on  each  fide 
obtained  the  particular  objects  of  their  avarice  or  ambi¬ 
tion  ;  the  public  good  was  buried  in  (ilence  ;  the  ftorm 
was  hufhed  ;  and  the  whole  court,  in  1649,  returned  to 
the  deferted  capital. 

During  thefe  convulfions,  in  1651,  Louis  XIV.  attained 
the  age  fixed  for  his  afllifning  the  reins  of  government, 
which  was  folemnly  declared  in  parliament.  He  was  ftill 
influenced  by  the  counfels  of  his  mother,  and  by  a  fond 
partiality  for  Mazarin.  The  prince  of  Conde,  fenlible  of 
the  implacable  refentment  of  the  queen,  quitted  Paris  to 
arm  in  his  fupport  the  provinces  of  Guienne,  Poitou,  and 
Anjou  ;  and  to  ally  himfelf  with  the  very  Spaniards  on 
whole  defeat  he  had  originally  founded  his  martial  glory  ; 
while  cardinal  de  Retz,  at  the  head  of  an  army  levied  at 
his  own  expence,  menaced  the  deftrudtion  of  his  enemies. 
The  parliament  regarded  that  minifter  with  peculiar  de¬ 
testation,  and  publicly  fixed  a  price  on  his  head  ;  but  with 
an  inconfiftency  which  charadterifed  their  proceedings, 
they  alfo  declared  the  prince  of  Conde  an  enemy  to  the 
Bate.  While  they  exhorted  the  forces  that  the  duke  of 
Orleans  had  raifed  to  march  againft  the  former,  they 
ftridtly  prohibited  any  part  of  the  public  revenue  from 
being  diverted  to  their  fubfiftence  ;  their  relolutions  had 
at  length  fallen  into  contempt,  and  the  rival  factions  dif- 
daining  their  mediation,  prepared  to  terminate  their  dif¬ 
ferences  by  the  fword.  Conde,  in  league  with  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  appeared  in  the  field  againft  the  king  ;  and  the 
marefchal  Turenne,  who  had  returned  to  his  allegiance, 
avowed  himlelf  the  champion  of  the  court. 

Near  the  banks  of  the  Loire  the  IVoftile  armies  regarded 
with  a  jealouseye  each  other’s  motions  ;  when  the  prince 
of  Conde,  who  had  traverfed  indifguife  through  the  pods 
of  his  adverfaries,  joined  his  forces,  and  immediately  pre¬ 
pared  to  improve  the  confidence  with  which  his  prefence 
had  infpired  them.  He  attacked  that  divilion  of  the  royal 
army  which  was  polled  at  Bleneau,  under  the  command 
of  the  marefchal  d’Hocquincourt,  and  in  a  moment  their 
ranks  were  broken  by  his  impetuous  charge.  The  panic 
in  an  inflant  communicated  itfelf  from  the  camp  to  the 
Court  j  and  the  minifter  propofed  to  fave  the  king  by 
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flight,  and  to  convey  him  privately  to  Bourges.  But  this 
difgraceful  expedient  was  averted  by  the  courage  of  the 
marefchal  Turenne.  With  the  remnant  of  his  army  he 
availed  himfelf  of  every  favourable  inequality  of  ground, 
reftored  the  finking  fpirits  of  the  great,  and  confirmed  in 
their  allegiance  the  wavering  multitude  ;  Paris  indeed  re¬ 
ceived  the  vidlor  with  loud  acclamations  ;  but  his  popu¬ 
larity  was  tranfient ;  the  cardinal  of  Retz  now  governed 
with  abfolute  fway  the  mind  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and 
ftimulated  that  prince  to  offer  himfelf  to  the  citizens  as 
the  competitor  of  Conde.  The  commanding  genius  that 
diftinguifbed  the  latter  in  the  field,  could  ill  (loop  to  the 
cabals  of  a  faction  ;  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  had  pro- 
mifed  to  join  his  arms,  was  bribed  to  defert  him  by  Ma¬ 
zarin  ;  his  troops  too  were  enervated  by  the  lafeivious 
pleafures  of  the  capital  ;  yet  with  fecret  fatisfadlion  he 
regarded  the  approach  of  Turenne,  whofe  appearance 
again  fummoned  him  to  the  theatre  of  active  war. 

In  the  fuburbs  of  Saint  Antoine  the  martial  train  of  the 
prince  of  Conde  was  encompaffed  by  the  fuperior  numbers 
of  the  royaiifts.  From  a  neighbouring  eminence  the  king 
beheld  the  unequal  conflict  in  which  the  blood  of  his  beft 
fubjedts  was  fhed  ;  but  the  citizens  of  Paris  affedled  to 
maintain  a  perfedt  neutrality,  and  ftuit  their  gates  againft; 
each  party  ;  the  duke  of  Orleans,  with  the  cardinal  de 
Retz,  were  fecluded  in  the  palace  of  Luxemburgh  ;  when 
mademoifelle,  the  daughter  of  that  prince,  taking  the 
part  of  Conde,  whom  her  father  dared  not  aifift,  ordered 
the  gates  to  be  opened  for  the  wounded,  and  had  the  bold- 
nefs  to  fire  the  cannon  of  the  Baftile  upon  the  king’s 
troops.  The  royal  army  retired  ;  but  mademoifelle  ruined 
herfelf  for  ever  with  the  king  her  coufin,  by  this  impru¬ 
dent  violence  ;  and  cardinal  Mazarin,  who  knew  the  great 
defire  file  had  to  efpoufe  a  crownedjiead,  obferved  upon 
this  occafion,  “  that  thofe  cannon  had  killed  herhufband.” 

The  parliament  and  citizens  of  Paris,  difgufted  and 
fatigued  with  the  endlefs  broils  of  thefe  interefted  parti¬ 
zans,  of  their  own  accord,  in  1652,  fent  deputies  to  con¬ 
jure  the  king  to  return  to  his  capital  ;  he  entered  itamidft: 
the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants,  and  by  the  fudden 
turn  of  popular  favour,  beheld  himfelf  firmly  feated  ou 
his  throne.  The  firlt  exercife  of  his  authority  was  to 
banifh  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  Blois,  who  there  clofed  the 
remnant  of  an  inglorious  life.  The  cardinal  de  Retz  was 
alfo  arrefted,  and  conveyed  to  prifon  :  while  the  prince 
of  Conde,  prelfed  by  the  marefchal  Turenne,  abandoned 
by  his  partizans,  and  feebly  fupported  by  the  Spaniards, 
waged  an  unfuccefsful  war  on  the  frontiers  of  Champagne. 
The  calm  which  the  kingdom  now  enjoyed,  had  been  the 
refult  of  the  banilhment  of  Mazarin.  Yet  fcarcely  was 
he  expelled  by  the  general  voice  of  the  French  nation, 
and  by  the  royal  declaration,  than  he  was  recalled  by  the 
king  (1653)  ;  and  to  his  own  aftoniftiment  entered  .Paris 
once  more  in  full  power,  and  without  the  leafl  dilturb- 
ance.  The  king  received  him  as  a  father,  and  the  people 
as  a  mailer  5  but  the  cardinal,  amidft  the  fatisfadlion  of 
this  change,  could  not  reprefs  his  contempt  of  the  national 
levity.  The  parliament,  who  had  jnft  before  fet  a  price 
upon  his  head  as  a  public  robber,  now  fent  deputies  to 
compliment  him  ;  and  foon  after  palled  fentence  of  death 
for  contumacy  on  the  prince  of  Conde,  whom  fo  lately 
they  had  carelfed  as  their  ally,  and  declared  general  of 
their  forces. 

The  power  of  the  minifter  now  daily  increafed  ;  the 
ptrince  of  Conti  fought  his  alliance,  and  in  1654  obtained 
the  hand  of  his  niece;  and  the  cabals  of  the  parliament 
were]  filenced  by  the  refolution  of  Louis.  England,  whom 
mod  he  dreaded,  was  ruled  by  Cromwell  ;  who,  after 
humbling  the  pride  of  Holland,  meditated  to  take  from 
Spain  her  tranfmarine  pofteilions.  That  great  and  prof- 
perons  ufurper  was  equally  courted  and  dreaded  by  all 
Europe  ;  yet  his  political  judgment  has  been  impeached 
by  pofterity,  when  he  preferred  the  alliance  of  France  to 
that  of  Spain.  But  Louis  purchaled  his  friendlhip  by  a 
concellion  the  molt  ignominious,  which  the  magnanimity 
1  of 
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©F  his  maturer  years  would  have  difdained,  and  which 
muft  folely  be  imputed  to  the  more  fubtle,  hut  lefs  ho¬ 
nourable,  policy  of  cardinal  Mazarin.  The  treaty  with 
England  in  1657,  gave  to  the  arms  of  France  a  decided 
fuperiority  ;  Cromwell  engaged  to  fend  fix  thoufand  in¬ 
fantry  into  Flanders,  on  condition  that  the  French  fiiould 
attempt  the  reduction  of  Mardyke,  Gravelines,  or  Dun¬ 
kirk,  all  of  which  had  been  taken  by  Spain  during  the  late 
civil  commotions.  While  the  marefchal  Turenne  awaited 
the  arrival  of  the  Englifli,  he  endeavoured  by  furprife  to 
make  himfelf  mailer  of  Cambray.  He  had  fcarcely  en- 
compaffed  the  walls,  when  the  prince  of  Conde,  at  the 
head  of  two  thoufand  horfe,  penetrated  through  the 
army  of  the  befiegers,  and  having  routed  every  thing  that 
flood  in  his  way,  entered  the  town  in  triumph.  The 
marefchal  no  longer  perfifted  in  the  hopelefs  enterprife, 
but  directed  his  march  towards  St.  Qrnntin  to  meet  the 
Englilh  auxiliaries  ;  ftrengthened  by  this  reinforcement, 
he  fucceffively  reduced  Montmedi  and  St.  Venant,  raifed 
the  fiege  of  Ardres,  and  concluded  the  campaign  with 
the  conquell  of  Mardyke,  which  was  immediately  deli¬ 
vered  into  the  hands  of  Cromwell. 

Early  in  the  fpring  of  1658,  the  armies  refumed  their 
holfile  preparations.  The  authority  of  Cromwell  now  di¬ 
rected  the  affairs  of  France  ;  and  Turenne  was  ordered  to 
co-operate  with  him  in  the  fiege  of  Dunkirk,  which  was 
blocked  up  by  an  Englifli  fquadron,  and  fix  thoufand  Britilh 
infantry  joined  the  French  camp.  The  prince  of  Conde 
and  Don  John  of  Auflria  affembled  all  their  forces,  and 
attempted  to  raife  the  fiege.  Turenne  quitted  his  lines 
to  encounter  the  enemy  ;  and  the  prince  of  Conde,  who 
was  not  allowed  the  difpofition  of  that  day,  turned  to  the 
Englifli  duke  of  Gloucefter,  who  had  accompanied  him, 
and  afked  him,  if  heliad  ever  feena  battle  loft  ;  the  reply 
was  in  the  negative  ;  “  Then  (faid  the  prince)  you  will 
fee  one  now.”  The  event  juftified  his  difcernment.  The 
French  and  Englifli  charged  with  rival  valour  ;  the  Spa¬ 
niards  were  broken  on  every  fide  ;  and  the  prince  of 
Conde,  who  had  difplayed  in  the  battle  the  moll  heroic 
courage,  preferved  the  fame  undaunted  countenance  in 
defeat  ;  the  troops  under  his  immediate  command  were 
ftill  formidable,  and  eff'efted  their  retreat  in  order  ;  but 
the  Spanifli  army  was  chaced  to  the  gates  of  Furnes,  and 
above  nine  thoufand  of  their  troops  are  fuppofed  to  have 
fallen  in  the  aftion. 

Dunkirk,  though  now  deftitute  of  the  moft  diftant 
hope  of  fuccour,  ftill  rejefted  the  fummons  of  Turenne, 
and  furrendered  not  till  ten  daysafter  the  battle  ;  the  gar- 
rifon  marched  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  and  Louis 
entered  the  city  in  triumph  ;  but  he  was  foon  ignomi- 
nioufly  compelled  to  deliver  it  up  to  Lockhart,  Crom¬ 
well’s  ambaflador  ;  and  the  refufal  of  Mazarin  was  van- 
quifhed  by  the  menaces  of  the  protestor  of  England. 
Marefchal  Turenne,  after  gaining  Dunkirk,  turned  his 
arms  againft  Furnes  and  Dixtnude  ;  thefe  all'o  yielded  to 
his  viftorious  aftanlrs;  the  Spanifli  forces,  divided  in 
garrifon  towns,  would  probably  have  been  fweptaway  by 
the  torrent  of  his  arms,  had  not  his  career  been  checked 
by  the  indifpolition  of  his  fovereign  ;  but  no  fooner  was 
the  health  of  Louis  reftoted,  than  tliofe  intrigues  which 
fo  often  agitated  the  court,  v  lnifhed  into  air,  and  Tu¬ 
renne  was  permit  ted  to  fwell  the  long  lift  of  his  conquefts ; 
•Oudenarde  ana  Menin  opened  their  gates  after  a  faint  re¬ 
finance  ;  the  marefchal  de  la  Fortewvas  detached  to  inveft 
■Gravelines,  and  Turenne  himfelf  covered  with  his  army 
the  operations  of  the  fiege.  The  colours  of  France 
wantoned  on  the  battlements  ;  the  prince  of  Ligne  was 
encountered  and  routed  ;  and  Ypres  in  turn  fubmitted  to 
the  victorious  arms  of  Louis. 

The  rigour  of  the  winter,  which  now  fufpended  the 
hoftile  enterprifes  of  Spain  and  France,  revived  in  the 
breafts  of  their  refpeftive  minifters  the  defire  of  peace. 
The  victories  of  Turenne  in  the  Spanilh  Netherlands  had 
alarmed  the  former;  and  Mazarin  was  intent  on  fecming 
the  tranquillity  of  the  people  of  France  by  the  marriage 
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of  the  king.  It  has  been  afferted,  that,  from  the  affeftion 
of  Louis  to  the  niece  of  the  cardinal,  he  had  at  one 
time  raifed  his  hopes  to  a  royal  alliance  ;  but  the  haughty 
fpirit  of  the  queen-mother  foon  extinguiflied  the  vain 
idea;  and  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the 
princefs  of  Savoy,  next  prefented  themfelves  to  his  view  ; 
Mazarin  therefore  liftened  with  pleafure  to  the  pacific 
overtures  of  Don  Louis  de  Haro,  who  governed  Philip  IV. 
with  the  fame  abfolute  authority  as  he  himfelf  ruled 
Louis.  A  ceffation  of  arms  was  immediately  agreed 
upon;  and  in  the  ifle  of  Pheafants,  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  Mazarin  and  Don  Louis  de  Hgro  ap¬ 
peared  as  the  reprefentatives  of  their  refpeftive  fove- 
reigns  ;  and  in  four  months  was  concluded  the  celebrated 
treaty  of  Pyrenees,  A.D.  1659.  By  this  treaty  Louis 
was  to  receive  the  hand  of  the  infanta  with  five  hundred 
thoufand  crowns;  Alface  and  Roufillon  were  confirmed 
to  him  ;  but  he  folemnly  renounced  every  fueceflion  that 
might  accrue  to  him  in  right  of  his  fpoufe  ;  and  to 
Charles  IV.  he  reftored  the  duchy  of  Lorrain  ;  to  Spaiat 
the  cities  of  St.  Oilier,  Ypres,  Menin,  and  Oudenarde  ; 
and  he  confented  to  pardon  the  prince  of  Conde.  Philip, 
onhis  fide  extended  his  clemency  to  the  revolted  Catalans  ; 
rclinquiftied  Verceil  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  ;  Reggio  to 
the  duke  of  Modena;  his  whole  territories  to  the  duke 
of  Monaco  ;  and  to  the  duke  of  Newburgh  the  city  of 
Juliers,  which  for  feveral  years  had  been  fequeftered  in 
the  hands  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  In  1660,  Louis  ad¬ 
vanced  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz  to  receive  the  hand  of  his 
bride  ;  the  royal  pair  returned  to  Paris,  and  in  their  tri¬ 
umphal  entry  into  that  city  difplayed  a  magnificence  be¬ 
fore  unknown  ;  but,  though  on  this  occalion  the  cardinal 
indulged  the  national  tafte  for  fplendour,  in  every  other 
refpeft  he  narrowly  circumfcribed  the  expences  of  the 
king,  and  Louis  was  often  reduced  to  requeft  the  loan  of 
that  wealth,  with  which  the  coffers  of  his  tninifter  over¬ 
flowed. 

In  the  anxious  acquifition  of  riches,  cardinal  Mazarin 
had  now  reached  the  period  which  permitted  him  no 
longer  to  enjoy  them.  The  treaty  of  Vincennes  with 
the  duke  of  Lorrain,  in  1661,  was  the  laft  aft  of  his  ad- 
miniftration  ;  nine  days  afterwards  he  expired  ;  and  by 
a  deed  of  gift  he  refigned  his  riches  to  the  king.  His  dif¬ 
cernment  was  juftified  by  the  generality  of  Louis,  who  im¬ 
mediately  reftored  theinftrument  to  his  heirs,  and  honoured 
his  memory  by  the  compliment  of  wearing  mourning. 

On  the  death  of  Mazarin,  Louis  XIV.  prepared  to 
throw  off  tliofe  (hackles  which  the  afcendancy  of  the 
minifter  had  impofed.  The  officers  of  ftate,  who  little 
expefted  that  a  young  prince,  only  in  his  twenty-third 
year,  would  limit  the  purfuit  of  his  pleafures  to  fuftain 
the  toils  of  government,  impatiently  enquired  whom  they 
were  to  apply  to  ?  They  were  equally  furprifed  and  dif- 
appointed,  when  Louis  anfwered,  “To  me:”  their  afio- 
nifiiment  ftill  increafed,  when  they  found  him  perfevere. 
He  had  confulted  his  own  faculties,  and  made  a  trial  in 
fecret  of  his  capacity  for  government;  his  refolution 
once  taken,  he  maintained  to  the  laft  moment  of  his  life  ; 
he  appointed  bounds  to  the  jurifdiftion  of  every  minifter; 
obliged  him  to  give  an  account  of  his  adminiftration  at 
certain  hours  ;  reftored  order  to  the  finances,  and  efta- 
blifhed  difcipline  among  the  troops.  In  his  tranfaftions 
with  foreign  (fates  he  afferted  the  dignity  of  his  crown 
with  becoming  vigilance  ;  the  ambaflador  of  Spain  at  the 
court  of  London,  had  on  a  public  occalion  difputed  his 
precedence  with  that  of  France  ;  but  tire  remonllrances 
of  Louis  extorted  from  Philip  ample  fatisfaftion  ;  and 
the  Spanilh  monarch  difpatched  the  count  ot  Fuentes 
with  the  national  conceflion,  “  that  the  minifters  of  Spain 
(hould  no  longer  aifpute  the  precedency  with  tliofe  of 
France.”  With  the  court  of  Rome  he  d i ( played  equal 
magnanimity.  His  ambalfador  the  duke  of  Crequi  had 
been  infulted,  and  even  his  carriage  fired  into  by  the 
guards  of  that  city  ;  the  king  menaced  to  avenge  the 
affront  by  arms ;  and  be  compelled  pope  Alexander  V!  1 , 
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to  fatisfy  his  honour  by  erecting  a  pillar  in  Rome,  expref- 
fing  tl'.e  injury  and  reparation.  The  fatisfaption  that  he 
derived  from  thefe  events  was  increafed  by  the  birth  of  a 
fon,  in  1661  ;  and  the  fecurity  of  his  kingdom  was  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  purchafe  of  Dunkirk.  Charles  It.  of 
England,  whole  toils  in  the  fchool  of  adverfity  had  not 
taught  him  economy,  was  reduced  by  his  profufion  to 
part  with  that  important  place,  and  Louis  obtained  it  at 
the  price  of  four  hundred  thou  (and  pounds.  He  imme¬ 
diately  employed  thirty  thoufand  men  to  fortify  it  by 
land  and  fea;  and  dug  the  capacious  bafon  between  the 
town  and  the  citadel,  capable  of  containing  a  fleet  of 
men  of  war. 

In  the  iapfe  of  fix  years,  the  French  monarch  it  ad  re- 
pleniflied  his  coffers,  created  a  naval  force,  augmented 
his  armies,  and  provided  large  magazines,  and  an  im- 
rnenfe  quantity  of  military  (tores.  The  two  minifters 
who  principally  (hared  his  confidence  were  Colbert  and 
Louvois.  The  former  in  the  finances,  rivalled  the  fame 
and  abilities  of  the  duke  of  Sully;  the  latter  firft  dif- 
played  to  Europe  the  means  of  fublifting  large  armies  at 
a  distance  by  magazines.  The  prince  of  Conde  and  the 
marefchal  Turenne  were  fiill  in  the  vigour  of  life  ;  and 
France  might  juftly  boaft  the  fuperiority  of  her  (fatefmen 
and  her  generals.  Anne  of  Auftria,  the  queen-mother, 
wlio  no  longer  retained  her  influence  over  the  mind  of 
her  fon,  had  funk  unnoticed  into  the  grave.  The  death 
of  Philip  of  Spain,  in  1668,  was  an  event  of  more  im¬ 
portance  ;  lie  left  a  fon,  Charles  II.  but  the  queen  of 
France,  the  i(fue  of  a  former  marriage,  laid  claim  to  a 
confiderable  province  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy,  even  to 
the  exclufion  of-her  brother.  By  the  culiom  of  fome 
parts  of  Brabant,  a  female  of  a  firft  marriage  was  pre¬ 
ferred  to  a  male  of  the  fecond  ;  and  Louis,  in  open  vio¬ 
lation  of  his  folemn  renunciation  in  the  treaty  of  mar¬ 
riage,  now  prepared  to  vindicate  the  claim  of  his  confort 
by  arms. 

The  king  of  France,  with  an  army  of  forty  thoufand 
men,  burft  into  the  defencelefs  provinces  of  Flanders. 
The  towns  without  magazines,  without  fortifications,  and 
without  garrifons,  furrendered  to  Louisas  foon  as  he  pre- 
fented  himfelf  before  them.  The  banners  of  France  were 
in  an  inftant  difplayed  from  the  walls  of  Athe,  Tournay, 
Oudenarde,  Courtrai,  Charleroy,  and  Binche ;  Liile 
alone  maintained  a  reliftance  of  nine  days;  and  the  king 
returned  to  Paris  from  the  campaign  attended  by  the  moft 
important  acquifitions,  but  which  had  rather  refembled  a 
party  of  pleafure,  than  a  warlike  expedition.  The  repu¬ 
tation  which  ruarfhal  Turenne  acquired  in  this  enter- 
prife,  awakened  the  jealcufy  of  the  prince  of  Conde. 
The  inclemency  of  the  feafon  could  not  chill  his  martial 
ardour,  and  in  the  mvdft.  of  winter  he  piopofed  to  his  fo- 
vereign  the  inyafion  of  Franche  Comte.  That  province, 
fituated  on  the  borders  of  Swiiferland,  and  protected  by 
the  houfe  of  Auftria,  enjoyed  its  ancient  privileges,  under 
the  jurifdidtion  of  a  parliament.  Befanyon  and  Salins, 
the  two  ftrongeft  towns,  were  inverted  and  reduced  by 
the  prince  of  Conde.  Louis  haftened  to  join  his  army,  and 
laid  fiege  to  Dole  ;  in  four  days  that  city  was  compelled 
;o  open  its  gates  ;  and  in  three  weeks  the  conqueft  of  t he 
entire  province  was  completely  achieved. 

The  rapid  luccefs  of  Louts  began  to  awaken  the  envy 
and  the  fears  of  his  fufpicious  neighbours.  A  triple 
league  was  formed  by  England,  Holland,  and  Sw  eden,  to 
prefcribe  the  limits  of  his  ambition.  The  arbitration  of 
fo  formidable  a  confederacy  could  not  be  rejected.  A 
negoeiafion  was  commenced,  and  haftily  concluded.  By 
a  peace  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  in  1669,  Louis  retained  bis 
acquifitions  in  Flanders,  but  reftored  Franche  Comte  to 
Spain  ;  though  even  by  thefe  conditions  he  gained  an  ex- 
tenfive  territory,  yet  he  ever  after  harboured  a  deep  and 
implacable  refentment  againft  the  dates  of  Holland,  whole 
deputies  had  difplayed  at  the  congrefs  the  high  and  in¬ 
flexible  fpirit  o!  republicans. 

At  the  moment  that  Louis  figned  the  treaty  of  peace, 


lie  meditated  new  wars,  and  prepared  to  fatiate  his  re¬ 
venge.  The  firft  object  of  his  councils  was  to  detach  the 
king  of  England  from  his  alliance  with  Holland.  His 
brother  the  duke  of  Orleans  had  married  the  fifter  of 
Charles  II.  and  the  influence  of  that  princefs  was  exerted 
over  the  mind  of  the  Englilh  monarch.  The  neceflities 
of  Charles  feconded  her  arts  ;  the  Liras  that  his  profu¬ 
fion  demanded,  and  his  parliament  denied,  were  Lipplied 
by  Louis;  and  the  king  of  England,  in  1670,  was  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  relinquish  the  moft  fettled  maxims  of  ho¬ 
nour  and  policy,  and  to  fign  engagements  for  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  Holland,  with  whom  lie  had  fo  lately  united  him- 
felf-to  reprefs  the  ambition  of  France. 

If  the  alliances  and  armaments  of  Charles  and  Louis 
appeared  formidable  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  the  pretences 
they  affigned  for  their  hoftile  intentions  were  frivolous 
and  contemptible.  The  former  complained  that  the  cuf- 
tomary  honours  had  been  refufed  to  the  Englifh  flag, 
and  that  pictures  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  the  Eng- 
lifli  had  been  encouraged  :  the  latter  maintained  greater 
dignity,  if  undifguifed  violence  and  injuftice  can  merit 
that  appellation  ;  he  pretended  that  the  behaviour  of  the 
Hollanders  had  been  fucli  as  to  refledt  dilhonour  on  the 
crown  of  France.  At  the  moment  that  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces  were  thus  menaced,  they  could  derive  but  little 
fatisfadtion  from  the  review  of  their  domeftic  fituation. 
Two  fadtions  at  that  time  agitated  the  republic.  The 
one  headed  by  John  de  Wit,  grand  petitionary,  a  man 
equally  eminent  for  greatnefs  of  mind  and  fcrupulous  in¬ 
tegrity  ;  the  other  defirons  of  reftoring  the  ftadtholder- 
fliip,  and  of  inverting  the  prince  of  Orange  with  the  ports 
and  dignities  of  his  anceftors. 

Into  this  devoted  country  Louis  XIV.  in  1671,  led  a 
moft  formidable  army,  aided  by  thofe  illuftrious  com¬ 
manders  Turenne,  Conde,  Luxemburg,  and  Vauban. 
Louis  parted  the  Meufe  at  Vifat,  pofferted  himfelf  of  Orfoi, 
reduced  in  four  days  Burik,  Wefal,  Emerik,  and  Rhimberg  ; 
and  prefl’ed  forwards  to  the  Rhine.  To  the  other  calamities 
of  the  Dutch,  was  added  the  extreme  drought  of  the  fea¬ 
fon.  The  French  cavalry,  from  the  unufual  lownefs  of 
of  the  water,  and  animated  by  the  prefence  of  their  fove- 
reign,  plunged  into  the  ftream  ;  'a  few  Dutch  regiments 
on  the  oppolite  fide  made  but  a  feeble  refiftance;  and  the 
celebrated  partage  of  the  Rhine,  the  fubjedl  of  fo  much 
panegyric,  was  achieved  without  danger  and  almoft  with¬ 
out  oppolition.  This  fuccefs  added  courage  to  the  con¬ 
querors,  and  (truck  the  vanquifhed  with  difmay  ;  and 
every  hour  brought  intelligence  of  Come  frefh  acquisition, 
A  lift  of  defencelefs  cities  that  opened  their  gates  on  the 
appearance  of  an  enemy,  can  afford  neither  infirudtion  nor 
entertainment  to  the  reader.  It  will  be  fufncient  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  in  little  more  than  a  month  three  provinces, 
Guelderland,  Overyrtel,  and  Utretcht,  were  in  the  hands 
of  Louis  ;  Groningen  was  threatened  ;  Friezeland  lay  ex- 
pofed  ;  and  the  only  difficulty  that  prefented  itfelf  was  in 
Holland  and  Zealand.  Conde  and  Turenne  exhorted  the 
king  to  difmantle  the  towns  he  had  taken,  and  prefs  on 
to  new  conquefts;  but  Louis  liftened  to  the  counfels  of 
Louvois,  who  prevailed  on  him  to  (Lengthen  thefe  acqui- 
fit ions  with  new  fortifications  ;  a  project  which,  by  weak¬ 
ening  the  main  army,  proved  fatal  to  his  defigns. 

At  fea  the  Dutch  manifefied  the  moft  undaunted  cou¬ 
rage  in  a  memorable  and  bloody  engagement  with  the 
combined  fleets  of  two  powerful  nations.  De  Ruyter, 
their  admiral,  on  this  occafion  acquired  immortal  honour, 
and  acknowledged,  that  of  two  and  thirty  actions  which 
he  had  beheld,  this  combat  was  the  moft  obftinateiy  dif- 
puted.  The  lofs  fuftained  by  the  two  fleets  was  nearly 
equal ;  the  approach  of  night  at  length  fulpended  the  fury 
of  the  combatants;  and  both  retired  to  their  refpetrtive 
harbours  to  repair  the  damages  they  had  fuffered.  But 
the  glory  of  de  Ruyter  could  not  infpire  his  countrymen 
to  emulate  his  conduct  by  land  ;  the  (hues  determined  to 
fupplicate  the  pity  of  the  confederated  monarchs;  but 
the  conditions  that  Louis  impofed  were  little  better  than 
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articles  of  flavery.  All  the  towns  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  Rhine  were  to  be  ceded,  witli  Nimeguen,  and  feveral 
in  the  heart  of  the  provinces;  the  Romifh  religion  was 
every  where  to  be  eftablifhed  ;  and  a  medal  was  annually 
to  be  prefented  to  the  French  court,  importing  that  the 
Hollanders  retained  their  freedom  by  the  moderation  of 
Louis.  The  indignation  of  the  people  at  terms  fo  dis¬ 
graceful  broke  out  in  open  fedition  ;  and  inflead  of  arming 
to  meet  the  haughty  conqueror,  they  vented  their  rage 
ion  the  unhappy  minifter.  The  unfortunate  de  Wit,  and 
Tis  brother  Cornelius,  were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  frenzy 
of  the  populace  ;  the  moll  fhoclcing  indignities  were  ex- 
ercifed  on  their  difmembered  limbs  ;  and  the  united  voice 
of  the  people  invefted  with  the  foie  adminiftration  Wil¬ 
liam  prince  of  Orange. 

That  prince,  though  only  in  the  twenty-fecond  year  of 
Iris  age,  gave  firong  indications  of  all  thofe  great  qualities 
by  which  his  life  was  afterwards  didinguilhed.  The 
whole  tenor  of  his  demeanor  fuited  extremely  the  genius 
of  the  people  whofe  councils  lie  was  called  to  direCt.  Si¬ 
lent  and  thoughtful,  he  po  Helled  a  found  and  Heady  un- 
derftanding;  was  firm  in  his  refolution,  and  indefatigable 
in  bufinefs;  and  never  fuffered  pleafure  to  allure,  or  dan¬ 
ger  to  intimidate  him.  His  prefence  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  in  1672,  animated  the  drooping  fpirits  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  ;  they  refolved,  if  unable  to  maintain  their  free¬ 
dom  in  Europe,  to  fly  to  their  fettlements  in  the  Indies, 
and  ereCt  a  free  republic  in  thofe  remote  regions.  While, 
to  check  the  prefent  progrefs  of  the  viCtor,  they  called 
to  their  afliftance  that  deftru  Clive  element  againft  which 
they  had  formerly  fo  diligently  fortified  themfelves;  and 
opening  the  fiuices,  laid  the  adjacent  country  under  water. 

Louis  in  the  mean  while  made  his  triumphal  entry  into 
Utrecht;  but  he  now  quitted  a  campaign  in  which  the 
difficulties  of  war  were  increafed,  and  the  hopes  of  con- 
queft  were  diminilhed.  He  returned  to  his  capital  to  en¬ 
joy  the  acclamations  of  his  fubjeCtsfor  fuccelfes  which  he 
owed  to  the  merit  of  his  generals,  or  to  the  panic  of  his 
enemies.  But  already  a  confederacy  was  formed  to  let 
bounds  to  his  afpiring  ambition.  Spain  ^privately  aflifled, 
and  the  emperor  openly  fupported,  the  United  Provinces  ; 
count  Luxemburgh  was  difappointed  in  an  attempt  on  the 
Hague,  and  the  bifbop  of  Munfter  was  repulfed  trom  the 
walls  of  Groningen-  The  enfuing  year  1673,  extended 
more  widely  the  flames  of  war.  The  emperor  and  Spain 
openly  declared  themfelves  the  allies  of  the  Dutch  ;  and 
the  noufe  of  Auftria  was  now  engaged  to  protect  thofe 
provinces  which  during  fo  many,  years  (lie  had  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  opprefs.  De  Ruyter  dill  maintained  his  reputation 
at  fea,  and  encountered  in  a  fecond  but  indecidve  aCtion 
the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  England.  A  third  that 
foon  after  enfued,  though  equally  obfiinaie  and  bloody, 
dill  left  the  victory  doubtful.  But  Louis,  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  army,  inveded,  and  in  a  week  reduced,  Ma- 
edricht.  The  prince  of  Orange  in  return  laid  dege  to 
Naerden  ;  and  the  fuccefs  of  that  enterprife  confirmed  the 
confidence  of  his  coutrymen  ;  he  immediately  after  di¬ 
rected  his  march  to  join  Montecuculi,  the  imperial  gene¬ 
ral,  who  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  was  oppoled  to  Tu- 
renne  ;  the  artful  conduCt  of  that  commander  eluded  the 
penetration  of  the  marefchal,  and  he  fuddenly  fat  down 
before  Bonne.  Under  the  walls  of  that  city  he  was  joined 
by  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  with  fimilar  addrefs  had 
deceived  and  efcaped  the  vigilance  of  the  French  gene¬ 
rals.  Bonne  foon  furrendered  to  their  combined  arms; 
feveral  other  places  in  the  electorate  of  Cologne  fell  into 
their  hands;  the  communication  between  France  and  the 
United  Provinces  was  cut  off;  and  Louis  was  obliged  to 
recall  his  forces,  and  abandon  all  his  conqueds  with  greater 
rapidity  than  he  had  made  them. 

The  remondrances  of  the  Englidi  parliament  and  the 
clamours  of  the  people,  compelled  Charles  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  the  United  Provinces.  But,  while  he  reluc¬ 
tantly  deferted  his  ally  Louis,  he  dill  infided  that  ten 
thouland  men  whom  he  had  detached  to  reinforce  the 
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army  of  that  monarch,  fliould  not  be  recalled,  though 
he  confented  to  bind  himfelf  nev-er  to  recruit  them.  Evqn 
this  fmall  reinforcement  was  of  importance  to  the  affair's 
of  the  French  king.  Audria,  Spain,  and  Holland,  were 
firmly  united  againd  him.  The  bifhop  of  Munfter  and 
the  eledtor  of  Cologne  had  been  compelled  to  renounce 
his  alliance  ;  yet  Louis  continued  to  make  head  every 
where  againft  his  enemies,  and  even  meditated  new  con- 
quefts.  In  perfon  he  invaded  Franche  Compte,  took 
Betatron;  and  in  dx  weeks  conquered  the  whole  pro¬ 
vince,  which  has  been  ever  fince  annexed  to  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  France. 

In  Flanders  the  allied  army  was  commanded  by  the 
prince  ofOrange  ;  and  the  French  by  the  prince  of  Conde. 
The  former,  encouraged  by  his  fuperior  numbers,  endea¬ 
voured  to  penetrate  into  France  ;  but  in  the  attempt  he 
ralhly  expofed  at  Seneffe  a  wing  of  his  army,  and  his 
watchful  adverfary  failed  not  to  feize  and  improve  the 
advantage.  But  the  prince  of  Orange  amply  compenfated 
for  this  error  by  bis  behaviour  in  the  obftinate  action  that 
enfued  ;  he  rallied  his  troops,  and  led  them  back  to  the 
charge,  and  difputed  every  inch  of  ground  with  the  mar¬ 
tial  veterans  of  France.  The  conflict  was  continued  till 
darknefs  parted  the  combatants,  and  left  the  victory 
undecided.  But  the  conduct  of  William  was  damped 
by  the  applaufe  of  his  generous  antagonid  :  “  The  prince 
of  Orange,”  faid  Conde,  “  has  acted  in  every  thing  like 
an  old  captain,  except  venturing  Iris  life  like  a  young 
foldier.” 

In  Alface  Turenne  difplayed  againft  a  much  fuperior 
enemy,  all  that  military  Ikill  which  his  long  experience 
had  been  able  to  acquire.  By  a  fudden  and  forced  march 
he  attacked  and  routed  at  Sintzheim  the  duke  of  Lorraine 
and  Caprara,  the  general  of  the  imperialifts,  and  extended 
his  devaftations  over  the  whole  palatinate.  •  Seventy  thou- 
fand  Germans  were  defeated  by  the  fuperior  prowefs  of 
Turenne  ;  a  condderable  detachment  was  cut  off  at  Mu  I  ha  it- 
fen  ;  the  eleClor  of  Brandenburg,  who  had  been  entrufted 
with  the  chief  command,  was  routed  near  Colmar ;  a 
third  detachment  fullered  file  Tame  fate  at  Turk- 
heim :  and  this  formidable  hod,  baffled  and  difperfed, 
was  obliged  to  evacuate  Alface,  and  repafs  the  Rhine. 
At  this  juncture,  and  at  the  height  of  military  fame,  mar- 
Oial  Turenne  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball,  as  he  waserect- 
ing  a  battery  near  Saltzbach,  in  1675.  The  news  of  his 
fate  imprefled  the  king  with  the  deeped  forrow  ;  but  it 
was  in  the  camp  where  his  lofs  was  mod:  feverely  felt, 
and  fenlibly  deplored. 

Louis  in  perfon  now  took  the  field  in  Flanders,  and  was 
oppofed  by  the  prince  of  Orange  with  an  equal  army  ; 
each  party  was  unwilling  to  hazard  a  general  engagement 
without  fome  vilible  advantage.  The  monarch  therefore 
returned  to  Verfailles,  and  left  the  prince  of  Conde  to 
make  head  againft  Montecuculi.  Conde  on  this  new 
field  of  aCtion  confirmed  the  opinion  of  his  fuperior  genius. 
He  compelled  the  Germans  to  raife  the  fieges  of  Hagenau 
and  Saverne ;  he  eluded  their  attempts  to  force  him  to  a 
battle  ;  and  at  length  condrained  them  to  repafs  the 
Rhine.  With  this  campaign  he  clofed  the  long  feries  of 
his  martial  toils  and  glory  ;  the  remnant  of  his  life  lie 
palfed  in  honourable  retirement  at  Chantilly  ;  while  Mon¬ 
tecuculi,  full  of  years  and  fame,  withdrew  alfo  from  the 
theatre  of  war,  unwilling  to  expofe  that  reputation  in 
contefts  with  younger  adverfaries,  which  he  had  acquired 
as  the  rival  of  Conde  and  Turenne. 

Though  Louis  was  thus  deprived  of  .two  commanders 
whofe  military  talents  have  feldom  been  equalled,  and  ne¬ 
ver  excelled,  yet  the  vigour  and  difeipline  which  they 
had  infufed  into  the  armies  dill  continued  to  open  the 
road  to  victory.  Medina  had  revolted,  and  a  fleet  was 
difpatched  to  iupport  the  rebels.  On  this  a  commander 
of  a  fquadron,  named  John  Baptift  de  Valbelle,  greatly 
diftinguilhed  hirwfeif.  Though  the  Dutch  lent  a  fleet  to. 
fupport  the  Spaniards,  yet  Valbelle,  with  fix  veflels  and 
four  fire-ftiips,  made  good  his  landing,  took  the  caflle  of  San 
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Salvador,  and  drove  the  Spaniards  from  all  the  forts  they 
occupied.  Three  engagements  were  fought  between  the 
combined  Spanifh  and  Dutch  fleets  and  the  French,  in  one 
of  which  Valbelle  commanded  the  van,  and  his  veffel  was 
engaged  with  de  Ruyter’s.  In  this  adlion  de  Ruyter  was 
killed,  A.D.  167 6,  and  the  Dutch  fleetretired  inconfufion. 

During  the  various  operations  of  the  hoftile  armies,  the 
language  of  peace  had  been  refumed,  and  a  congrefs  efta. 
blifhed  at  Nimegucn  under  the  mediation  of  the  king  of 
England  :  the  Dutch,  loaded  with  debts  and  haraffed 
■with  taxes,  were  defirous  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war. 
Louis  was  alfo  fincerely  defirous  of  peace;  but  his 
haughty  mind  was  confcious  that  a  good  treaty  could  only 
be  obtained  by  vigoroufly  pufhing  on  the  war.  In  Fe¬ 
bruary  1677,  he  laid  fiege  to  Valenciennes,  and  carried  it 
by  florin  ;  he  nextinvefled  Cambray  and  St.  Omer.  The 
prince  of  Orange  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  latter  place, 
and  was  encountered  by  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  marflial 
Luxemburg.  The  Dutch  were  defeated,  and  Compelled 
to  feek  fhelter  under  the  walls  of  Ypres;  while  Cambray 
and  St.  Omer  furrendered,  and  clofed  the  operations  of 
the  campaign. 

Negociations  for  peace  flill  continued;  and  Charles  II. 
of  England,  having  beftowed  the  hand  of  his  niece  on  the 
prince  of  Orange,  was  more  than  ever  defirous  of  conci¬ 
liating  the  belligerent  powers.  The  king  of  France  had 
taken  the  field  with  his  ufual  firmnefs,  and  had  reduced 
Ypres  and  Ghent  ;  and  the  army  under  Luxemburg  had 
inverted  Mons,  when  Van  Beverning,  at  Nimeguen,  in 
1678,  figned  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  minifters  of 
France.  By  this  treaty  Louis  fecured  pofleflion  of  Franche 
Compte,  together  with  Cambray,  Air,  Saint  Omer,  Va¬ 
lenciennes,  Tournay,  Ypres,  Bouchain,  Cafl'el,  &c.  and 
agreed  to  rertore  to  Spain  Charleroi,  Courtrai,  Oudenarde, 
Athe,  Ghent,  and  Leonbourgh  ;  while  in  the  north,  his 
ally  the  king  of  Sweden  was  reinftated  inthofe  dominions 
of  which  he  had  been  dripped  by  the  joint  forces  of  Den¬ 
mark  and  Germany. 

The  war  which  had  fo  long  agitated  Europe,  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  four  years  of  profound  peace.  Louis,  ever  on 
the  alert,  diligently  employed  this  time  in  preparing  for 
future  conquerts.  The  treaty  that  he  had  fo  lately  figned 
at  Nimeguen  could  not  fufpend  his  infatiate  third  for  do¬ 
minion  :  by  treachery  he  pofleffed  himfelf  of  the  impe¬ 
rial  city  of  Strafburg  ;  he  purchafed  Cafal  of  the  duke 
of  Mantua;  and  difpoffefl'ed  the  eledlor  Palatine  and  the 
elector  of  Treves  of  the  lordfliips  of  Falkemburg,  Ger- 
mafheim,  and  Valdentz.  Ports  and  harbours  were  con- 
ftrudtedat  Bred  and  Toulon  ;  the  fortifications  were  every 
where  (Lengthened  and  improved  by  the  celebrated  Vau- 
ban;  the  docks  were  completely  occupied  with  new  (hips 
of  war  ;  the  army  was  augmented,  and  the  magazines 
replenifhed  ;  while  the  people,  enriched  by  arts  and  com¬ 
merce,  cheerfully  acquiefced  under  fevere  imports. 

The  death  of  the  queen,  in  1684,  was  an  event  but  little 
regarded  by  Louis,  who  already  felt  that  paflion  for  ma- 
dame  de  Maintenon  which  accompanied  him  through  the 
refidue  of  his  life;  he  was  doubtlef's  impreffed  with 
more  real  concern  at  the  lofs  of  Colbert,  whofe  (kill  and 
integrity  as  a  financier  had  greatly  contributed  to  his  con- 
quefts  ;  that  minirter  expired  when  the  ambition  of  the 
king  had  juft  influenced  him  to  commence  a  new  war. 
On  pretences  the  mod  frivolous,  Louis  had  demanded 
Aloft  of  the  Spaniards  ;  and  on  their  refufal  he  feized  on 
Luxemburg.  The  indignation  of  Spain  had  impelled  her 
to  an  open  declaration  of  war  againft  France  ;  but  her 
own  weaknefs,  and  the  fituation  of  the  other  powers  of 
Europe,  compelled  her  to  lign  at  Ratifbon  a  truce  for 
twenty  years,  which  left  Louis  in  the  peaceable  pofleflion 
of  Luxemburg.  With  equal  injuftice  that  monarch  had 
bombarded  Genoa,  and  reduced  the  republic  to  fue  for 
peace  in  the  mort  abiedt  manner,  for  having  ftipulated  to 
build  fome  gallies  for  the  Spaniards.  But  greater  glory 
accompanied  his  projected  expedition  againft  Algiers; 
and  thole  licentious  rovers,  after  beholding  the  greateft 
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part  of  their  city  reduced  to  alhes,  fubmitted  to  releafe 
feveral  hundreds  of  Chriftian  captives.  Yet  vanity  or  in- 
tereft  were  the  foie  motives  thatadluated  the  fovereignof 
France  ;  for  while  he  braved  the  fpiritual  cenfure  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  and  dripped  that  fee  of  Avignon,  he  re¬ 
voked  the  benevolent  edidts  of  Nantz,  revived  the  perfe- 
cution  againft  the  proteftants,  and,  in  1687,  drove  by  his 
miftaken  policy  into  exile  above  five  hundred  t’noufand 
of  the  mod  ufeful  and  induftrious  inhabitants  of  France. 

Immenfe  numbers  of  thefe  perfecuted  people  fettled  in 
England,  Holland,  and  different  parts  of  Germany,  where 
they  eftablilhed  the  filk  manufadlures,  to  the  great  preju¬ 
dice  of  their  own  country.  Louis  difcovered  too  late 
that  the  charadlers  of  a  conqueror  and  perfecutor  are  in¬ 
compatible  ;  befides  weakening  his  own  kingdom  by  the 
banifhment  of  fo  many  fubjedls,  the  melancholy  fate  of 
the  refugees  had  inflamed  againft  him  all  the  proteftant 
nations  of  Europe.  The  prince  of  Orange,  who  well 
knew  how  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  general  indignation,  had 
by  his  intrigues  and  influence  formed  a  league  at  Augf- 
burg,  where  the  whole  empire  united  in  its  defence 
againft  the  French  monarch  ;  Spain  and  Holland  became 
parties  in  the  fame  alliance  ;  the  accethon  of  Savoy  was 
afterwards  obtained  ;  and  Sweden  and  Denmark  feemed 
to  favour  the  caufe.  The  knowledge  of  this  league  did 
not  efcape  the  vigilance  of  the  king  of  France ;  and,  to 
anticipate  the  defigns  of  the  confederates,  he  invaded  the 
empire,  and  laid  (iege  to  Philiplburg  ;  but  his  attention 
was  engroffed  by  the  affairs  of  England,  which  by  the 
abdication  of  king  James,  in  1688,  had  placed  the  crown 
on  the  head  of  the  prince  of  Orange;  and  that  monarch, 
as  William  III.  prepared  to  affert  his  own  dignity,  and  to 
vindicate  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

England  and  Holland,  the  two  great  maritime  powers  of 
Europe,  the  German  empire  and  Spain,  with  the  greateft 
part  of  Italy,  were  now  united  againft  France;  but  her 
monarch  ft  ill  confided  in  Iris  former  fortune,  and  his  ene¬ 
mies  acknowledged  the  mighty  extent  of  his  preparations. 
Philiplburg  was  taken  ;  Manheim,  Frankendal,  Spires, 
Worms,  and  Oppenheim,  furrendered;  and  the  fruitful 
country  of  the  Palatinate  was,  at  the  unrelenting  voice  of 
Louis,  configned  to  deftrudtion  ;  her  towns  were  reduced  to 
alhes,  her  fertile  fields  became  adefert,  and  the  wretched 
people,  driven  from  their  habitations  by  the  brutality  of 
the  foldiers,  were  left  to  perifh  by  famine  and  the  incle¬ 
mency  of  the  feafon.  Such  were  the  means  by  which 
Louis  XIV.  endeavoured  to  intimidate  his  enemies  and 
protect  his  frontier.  But  the  grand  objedf  of  Louis  was 
to  rertore  to  his  dominions  the  fugitive  James.  That  un¬ 
happy  prince  had  (till  a  ftrong  party  in  Ireland;  and  a 
confiderable  fleet  was  fitted  out  to  fecond  his  efforts,  and 
in  its  courfe  encountered  the  fquadrons  of  England  and 
Holland  in  an  indecifive  engagement  ;  he  was  received 
into  Limerick,  and  his  firft  fuccefs  exceeded  his  molt  fan- 
guine  expectations ;  but  his  career  was  checked  by  the 
fkill  of  the  duke  of  Schomberg  ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Boyne  he  was  vanquilhedby  the  fuperior  fortune  and  ge¬ 
nius  of  William. 

In  two  engagements  at  fe a,  the  fleet  of  France  had  at 
heart:  maintained  an  equality  with  thofe  of  England  and 
Holland  ;  and  Louis,  rtill  anxious  to  rertore  the  (flattered 
fortunes  of  James,  determined  to  hazard  a  general  udtion, 
and,  if  vidtorious,  to  invade  England.  The  hoftile 
fleets  met  in  the  channel  near  Cape  la  Hogue  in  1692, 
and  Tourville,  the  French  admiral,  obeyed  with  alacrity 
the  orders  of  his  fovereign  ;  but  the  fuperior  numbers  of 
the  confederates  foon  decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  The 
French  admiral’s  own  fh ip,  with  twenty  more  of  the 
larged  veffels  of  his  fleet,  were  deftroyed  by  the  fire  of 
the  vidtors  ;  and  James,  with  a  figh  of  defpair,  beheld 
from  a  neighbouring  eminence  the  gloomy  flame  which 
for  ever  blurted  his  future  fame  and  fortune.  But  on  land 
Louis  rtill  maintained  his  fuperiority  ;  Namur,  the  (Long¬ 
ed  fortrefs  of  the  Netherlands,  was  reduced  even  in  the 
fight  of  William  ;  and  though  the  adlivity  and  vigilance 
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of  William  ;  and  though  the  activity  and  vigilance  of 
that  monarch  furprifed  the  French  camp  at  Steenkirk, 
yet  the  battle  was  reftored  by  the  abilities  of  Luxemburg 
and  the  kindred  valour  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  ;  and 
the  king  of  England,  after  the  mod  daring  efforts,  was  in¬ 
dignantly  compelled  to  give  the  fignal  of  retreat.  The 
next  year  he  (fill  experienced  a  more  decifive  defeat ;  at 
Landen  the  army  of  the  confederates  was  broken  with  the 
lofs  of  eight  thoufand  men;  Huy  and  Charlerov  were 
alfo  the  prey  of  the  viflors;  while  Louis  repaired  by  his 
induftry  his  late  difafters  at  fea,  and  once  more  difputed 
the  fovereignty  of  that  element. 

Though  France  now  appeared  the  objedt  of  envy  to  all 
the  neighbouring  dates,  her  difirefs  each  day  increafed 
with  the  number  of  her  victories;  her  provinces  were 
depopulated  to  recruit  her  fleets  and  armies  ;  the  ravages 
of  war  were  followed  up  by  thofe  of  famine  ;  and  amidft 
all  his  glories  the  victorious  monarch  was  heard  frequently 
to  figh  for  peace.  The  king  of  England  had  inverted 
Namur  ;  and,  though  that  city  was  obftinately  defended 
by  the  marefchal  Boufflers,  it  was  obliged  to  capitulate 
in  the  fight  of  the  French  army  commanded  by  Villeroi, 
who  could  only  gratify  his  refentment  by  the  bombard¬ 
ment  of  Brulfels. 

Each  belligerent  party  at  length  fighed  for  peace  ;  the 
empire  and  Spain  were  weary  of  a  war  which  had  been 
attended  only  with  misfortunes;  the  parliament  of  Eng¬ 
land  had  long  murmured  at  the  heavy  and  increafing  ex¬ 
pence  ;  and  Holland,  though  more  devoted  to  the  incli¬ 
nations  of  king  William,  regretted  her  trade  intercepted, 
and  her  moft  fruitful  provinces  laid  warte.  Louis  him- 
felf  was  overwhelmed  with  the  miferies  of  his  fubjedts; 
the  rip'our  of  the  feafon  had  combined  with  the  rage  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  kingdom,  lately  fo  fertile,  prefented 
to  the  eye  a  dreary  and  barren  warte.  Under  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  the  mediation  of  Charles  XL  king  of  Sweden, 
was  accepted  ;  and  the  cartle  of  Ryfwick,  near  the  Hague, 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  fcene  of  negociation.  The  king  of 
France  rertored  to  the  Spaniards  all  thofe  places  that  he 
had  taken  from  them,  and  the  conquerts  that  he  had  made 
in  Flanders  during  the  laft  war,  as  Luxemburg,  Mons, 
Athe,  and  Courtrai.  He  acknowledged  William  III.  as 
lawful  king  of  England,  whom  he  had  hitherto  treated 
as  an  ufurper.  To  the  empire  he  relinquifhed  Fribourg, 
Brifac,  Kheil,  and  Piiilipfbourg  ;  and  even  fubmitted  to 
deftroy  the  fortifications  of  Straiburg  on  the  Rhine  ;  Fort 
Louis,  and  Traerbach,  works  on  which  the  great  Vauban 
had  exhaufted  his  art,  and  the  king  his  treafure,  Lorraine, 
Treves,  and  the  Palatinate,  were  refigned  to  their  re- 
fpedtive  princes  ;  and  France,  after  a  long  and  bloody 
war,  in  which  her  vidtories  can  only  be  numbered  by  her 
•fucceflive  campaigns,  confented  to  the  peace  of  Ryfwick, 
in  1697,  which  could  fcarcely  have  been  expected  from 
her  at  a  time  when  none  of  her  enemies  could  with  con¬ 
fidence  look  her  in  the  face. 

The  peace  of  Ryfwick  was  fucceeded  by  new  nego- 
ciations  ;  the  pretenfions  of  the  king  of  France  to  the 
Spanifh  fucceflion  were  not  veiled  from  the  penetrating 
eye  of  William  III.  Louis,  fenlible  that  the  emperor 
urged  the  fame  claims  of  confanguinity,  though  priority 
of°birth  fortified  the  title  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  and 
■conic ions  from  late  experience  that  his  own  ftrength  was 
notable  to  contend  with  the  united  power  of  Europe, 
opened  by  his  minifter  a  new  projedt  to  the  king  of  Eng¬ 
land.  William  entered  into  it  with  alacrity;  and  the 
celebrated  treaty  of  partition  was  concluded  in  1698, 
which  divided  the  dominions  of  Spain  during  the  life  of 
her  fovereign.  To  the  young  prince  of  Bavaria  were 
afligned  Spain  and  the  Eaft-Indies ;  to  the  dauphin,  fon 
of  Louis  XIV.  Naples,  Sicily,  and  the  province  of  Gui- 
pufcoa  ;  and  to  the  archduke  Charles,  fecond  fon  of  the 
emperor  Leopold,  only  the  duchy  of  Milan.  Even  the 
feeble  and  languid  foul  of  Charles  of  Spain  was  aroufed 
by  this  daring  infult;  he  heard  with  indignation  in  what 
manner  his  monarchy  had  been  diftributed  j  and  to  pre- 
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ferve  it  entire  he  figned  his  will,  and  bequeathed  the 
whole  of  his  ample  dominions  to  the  prince  of  Bavaria. 
The  hidden  death  of  that  prince  in  1699,  not  only  dif- 
concerted  the  defigns  of  Charles,  but  even  thofe  of  Louis 
and  William  ;  the  two  latter  monarchs  figned,  however, 
a  new  treaty  of  partition,  by  which  Spain  and  the  Eaft 
Indies  were  transferred  to  the  archduke  Charles,  and 
Milan  to  the  duke  of  Lorrain.  To  this  treaty  the  em¬ 
peror  Leopold,  who  flattered  himfelf  with  the  hope  of 
the  whole  fucceflion,  refufed  to  accede.  But  it  was  only 
the  dread  of  alarming  the  united  fears  of  Europe,  which 
had  prevailed  on  Louis  to  fubferibe  conditions  fo  inade¬ 
quate  to  bis  infatiate  ambition  ;  he  (fill  waited  in  anxious 
fufpence  the  death  of  Charles,  and  the  bed  of  that  expir¬ 
ing  monarch  was  befieged  by  the  intrigues  and  faff  ions  of 
the  rival  houfes  of  Auflria  and  Bourbon  ;  but  the  intrac¬ 
table  haughtinefs  of  the  former  had  difgurted  the  mi. 
nifters  of  Spain  ;  and  they  prevailed  on  their  monarch  to 
fign  a  new  will,  which  blarted  the  hopes  of  Leopold,  and 
preferved  the  Spanifh  monarchy  entire;  expreifing  his 
indignation  at  the  late  injurious  conduit  of  I.ouis,  Charles 
bequeathed  his  dominions  to  Philip  duke  of  Anjou, 
grandfon  to  the  king  of  France,  and  foon  afterwards  ex. 
pired. 

The  treaty  of  partition  was  made  to  augment  the  power 
and  dominions  of  France  ;  the  will  of  Charles  aggran¬ 
dized  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  ;  Louis  preferred  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  his  family  to  the  interefts  of  the  ftate,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  for  his  grandfon  the  royal  fortune  that  was  be¬ 
queathed  him;  at  the  fame  time  he  endeavoured  to  juf- 
tify  to  his  allies  the  infradlion  of  the  partition  treaty,  bv 
obferving  that  he  had  only  departed  from  the  words,  and 
rtill  adhered  to  the  fpirit  of  it,  which  was  to  preferve  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe.  But  none  felt  their  difappoint- 
ment  more  deeply  than  tire  emperor  Leopold,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  king  of  England.  The  former  beheld  Spain,  and 
her  dependencies,  for  ever  feparated  from  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  ;  yet  his  weaknefs  confined  him  to  ineffedhtal  re- 
monrtrances  ;  the  latter,  though  fecure  of  the  affedlion  of 
the  united  provinces,  was  regarded  with  jealoufy  by  the 
Englilh  parliament  ;  and  he  found  that  people  averfe  to 
increafe  their  debt,  and  facrifice  their  trade,  to  gratify 
his  enmity  to  Louis  by  a  new  war,  in  which  they  confi- 
dered  themfelves  but  little  intererted. 

Philip  V.  king  of  Spain,  in  the  year  1700,  was  for¬ 
mally  acknowledged  by  the  king  of  England  and  the 
dates  of  Holland,  he  was  fupported  by  the  elector  of 
Bavaria  and  the  duke  of  Savoy;  and  from  Gibraltar  to 
Antwerp,  and  from  the  Danube  to  Naples,  Louis  beheld 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  houfe  ot  Bourbon  ex¬ 
tended;  be  was  elated  with  the  boundlefs  profpedt  before 
him,  and  his  prefumption  precipitated  him  into  two  er¬ 
rors,  the  fource  of  all  his  future  calamities. 

While  Leopold  (till  hefitated  whether  to  acknowledge 
or  oppofe  the  elevation  of  Philip  V.  he  was  aroufed  by  a 
new  proof  of  the  infatiate  difpofition  of  Louis.  That 
monarch  prevailed  on  the  duke  of  Mantua  to  admit  a 
garrifon  into  his  capital,  and  all  Italy  trembled  for  her 
liberties  ;  the  emperor  immediately  prepared  to  artert 
the  freedom  of  Europe  by  the  {'word  ;  his  army  was  en- 
trurted  to  the  command  of  prince  Eugene,  fon  to  the 
count  of  Soilions.  This  general,  at  the  head  of  thirty 
thoufand  men,  entered  Italy;  forced  the  (hong  port  of 
Carpi;  reduced  marefchal  Catinat  to  act  upon  tire  defen- 
live  ;  and  overwhelmed  the  country  between  the  Adige 
and  the  Adda;  Villeroi,  the  favourite  of  Louis,  was 
fen't  to  afl'ume  the  command  over  Catinat,  and  difgurted 
by  his  arrogance  tire  duke  of  Savoy  ;  he  compelled  his 
reludtant  colleagues  to  attack  prince  Eugene ;  in  the 
rtrong  port  of  Chiari,  on  the  banks  of  the  Oglio,  his  te¬ 
merity  was  chaftifed  by  a  fevere  and  bloody  defeat  ;  and 
five  thoufand  of  the  braveft  troops  of  France  peri  Hied  on 
the  field  of  battle. 

While  the  flumes  of  war  were  thus  kindled  in  Italy, 
James,  the  abdicated  monarch  of  England,  clofed  at 
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St.  Germain’s  bis  unfortunate  and  inglorious  life.  The 
importunities  of  madame  de  Maintenon  prevailed  upon 
Louis,  though  he  had  acknowledged  king  William’s  title 
by  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  to  proclaim  the  fon  of  the  de- 
ceafed  prince  as  James  TIL  The  enmity  of  William  was 
ftimulated  by  this  wanton  infult  ;  and  England,  that  had 
hitherto  regarded  war  with  averfton,  prepared  to  vindicate 
by  aims  her  infulted  fovereign.  The  difcernment  of 
William  improved  the  enthufiafm  of  his  people  ;  he  con¬ 
certed  the  triple  alliance  in  1701,  between  the  empire,  the 
united  provinces,  and  England,  and  haftened  by  his  pre¬ 
fence  and  diligence  their  formidable  preparations.  But 
thefe  inceffant  efforts  exhaufted  the  king  of  England, 
who  dying  in  1702,  his  fucceffor  queen  Anne  immediately 
difpatched  the  earl  of  Marlborough  to  the  Hague,  to  af- 
fure  her  allies  that  The  would  adopt  and  fupport  the  en¬ 
gagements  of  her  predeceffor.  That  nobleman  was  foon 
after  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  allied  army, 
and  difplayed  that  military  (kill  which  he  acquired  under 
the  marefchal  Turenne  ;  Boufflers,  to  whom  Louis  had 
entrufted  his  grandfon  the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  train  to 
war,  was  confounded  by  the  rapid  and  complicated  move¬ 
ments  of  his  adverfary.  He  evacuated  Guelderland,  re¬ 
tired  under  the  walls  of  Liege,  and  finally  fought  Ihelter 
in  Brabant  ;  while  Venlo,  Ruremonde,  and  Liege,  were, 
in  1 702,  fucce (lively  reduced  by  the  arms  of  Marlborough. 

In  Italy  prince  Eugene,  by  a  daring  and  well-concerted 
march,  had  furprifed  Cremona,  and  taken  marefchal  Vil- 
leroi  prifoner  ;  after  an  obftinate  conflict  he  was  expelled 
again  the  town;  buffered  fome  lofs  at  Santa  Vittoria; 
and  in  tfie  battle  of  Luzara  was  encountered  by  the  duke 
of  Vendome.  That  prince,  in  whom  martial  addivity 
and  indolence  were  wonderfully  blended,  was  dirt  ingui  died 
by  talents  worthy  the  grandfon  of  Henry  IV.  and  though 
in  the  battle  of  Luzara  the  lofs  on  both  fides  was  nearly 
equal,  yet  Vendofme  claimed  the  advantage,  and  main¬ 
tained  it  by  the  reduddion  of  Luzara  and  Guaftalla.  But 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  a  more  decifive  viddory  was 
obtained  over  prince  Louis  of  Baden  by  the  marefchal 
Villars  ;  and  foon  after  in  the  plains  of  Hochftet  in  con¬ 
cert  with  the  eleddor  of  Bavaria,  he  charged  and  routed 
the  imperial  general  count  Sty  rum  ;  three  thoufand  of  the 
imperialifts  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  four  thoufand 
were  taken  prifoners  with  their  cannon  and  baggage  ; 
while  marefchal  Tallard,  near  Spires,  engaged  and  de¬ 
feated  the  prince  of  Heffe.  Yet  in  the  midft  of  this  fuc- 
cefs  France  was  alarmed  and  mortified  by  the  defertion 
of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  obtained  from  the  emperor 
the  promife  of  Montferrat,  Mantua,  Valencia,  and  the 
countries  between  the  Po  and  the  Tanaro.  At  the  fame 
time  the  enemies  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  were  increafed 
by  the  declaration  of  Peter  II.  of  Portugal,  who  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  archduke  Charles  as  fovereign  of  Spain. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  1703,  with  frelh  in- 
ftruddions  from  queen  Anne,  had  returned  to  Flanders, 
polfeifed  himfelf  of  Bonn  the  refidence  of  the  eledtor  of 
Cologn,  retaken  Huy  and  Limbourg,  and  made  himfelf 
inafter  of  the  Lower  Rhine  ;  marefchal  Villeroi,  re¬ 
deemed  from  captivity,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  check  his 
ardour,  and  oppofe  his  fuccefsful  career.  To  fuccour 
the  emperor,  oppreffed  by  the  joint  forces  of  France  and 
the  eledtor  of  Bavaria,  Marlborough  rapidly  marched 
into  the  heart  of  Germany,  and  traverfing  the  Rhine, 
the  Maine,  and  the  Necker,  was  met  at  Mindelfheim  by 
prince  Eugene,  who  had  quitted  Italy  to  affume  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  imperialifts  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
Villars  had  in  the  interim  been  recalled  to  wage  an  in¬ 
glorious  war  in  the  mountains  of  the  Cevennes  againft 
the  unhappy  proteflants,  whom  the  perfecution  of  Louis 
had  forced  into  a  revolt;  and  the  principal  army  of 
France  was  entrufted  to  marefchal  Tallard  ;  the  lines  of 
the  eledtor  of  Bavaria,  near  Donawert,  had  been  forced 
by  Marlborough  with  confiderable  lofs  ;  but  the  junction 
of  Tallard  infpired  that  prince  with  frefh  confidence  ;  it 
was  determined  to  rifle  the  fate  of  the  war  on  a  decifive 


battle,  and  the  French  and  Bavarians  with  fuperior  num¬ 
bers  advanced  to  attack  the  confederates,  who  had  joined 
the  prince  of  Baden  ;  but  the  plains  of  Hochftet,  which 
had  fo  lately  witneffed  the  triumph  of  Villars,  were  ren¬ 
dered  memorable  by  the  defeat  of  Tallard.  That  gene¬ 
ral  was  vanquifhed  by  the  fuperior  (kill  of  his  adverfary  ; 
he  himfelf  was  taken  prifoner,  with  fourteen  thoufand  of 
the  braveft  troops  of  France;  lurnlve  thoufand  perifhed 
by  the  fword,  or  were  precipitated  into  the  rapid  flream 
of  the  Danube;  and  of  an  army  of  fixty  thoufand  men, 
fcarcely  twenty  thoufand  could  be  collected  from  its 
fhattered  remains. 

The  battle  of  Hochflet,  fought  in  1704,  better  known 
in  England  by  the  name  of  Blenheim,  expofed  to  the  ra¬ 
vages  of  the  viddors  the  eleddorateof  Bavaria  ;  and  Louis 
once  more  fummoned  the  marefchal  Villars  to  the  feene 
of  his  former  glory  ;  an  accommodation  had  reftored  the- 
inhabitants  of  the  Cevennes  to  their  allegiance  ;  and  the 
condudt  of  Villars  proved  himfelf  an  adverfary  worthy 
of  Marlborough.  Fie  occupied  a  ftrong  camp,  added  on 
the  defenfive,  and  by  his  prudent  meafures  compelled 
the  duke  to  relinquilh  his  defign  of  penetrating  into 
France  by  the  courfe  of  the  Mofelle.  The  Bates,  in  the 
mean  time,  anxious  for  their  frontier,  prevailed  on  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  to  return  to  Flanders;  and  Ville¬ 
roi,  who  had  taken  Huy,  and  was  preparing  to  invert 
Leige,  abandoned  the  enterprife  on  the  intelligence  of  his 
approach.  Huy  was  again  compelled  to  furrender  to  the 
confederates  ;  and  the  lines  of  Villeroi  were  immediately 
after  forced.  That  general  croffed  the  Geete  and  Dyle 
with  precipitation;  but  the  ftrong  ground  he  judicioufly 
occupied  prevented  the  allies  from  improving  their  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  he  Biortly  after  reftored  his  reputation  by 
the  reduction  of  Dieft. 

The  numerous  armies  of  the  empire  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  were  baffled  by  the  fkill  of  Villars;  and  in  Italy 
the  duke  of  Vendome  inceffantly  prefled  prince  Eugene 
and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  fought  the  bloody  blit  indecifive 
battle  of  Caffano,  gained  that  of  Cafflnato,  and  even  me¬ 
naced  Turin  with  the  horrors  of  a  fiege.  But  in  Spain 
the  allies,  who  had  proclaimed  the  archduke  Charles 
king,  obtained,  in  1705,  the  mod  rapid  andffplendid  ad¬ 
vantages;  the  earl  of  Peterborough  poffeffed  himfelf  of 
Barcelona  ;  all  Catalonia  ranged  itfelf  under  the  banners 
of  the  houfe  of  Auftria ;  while  Gibraltar,  which  the 
year  before  had  been  wrefted  by  the  Englifh  from  Philip, 
fecure  in  her  native  ftrength,  defied  the  vain  and  feeble 
efforts  of  the  marefchal  de  Teffe.  Yet  Louis  had  reaped 
fome  fatisfaddion  from  the  gallantry  of  his  natural  fon  the 
count  of  Touloufe,  who,  with  the  French  fleet,  engaged 
with  honour  and  without  lofs  that  of  England.  But 
this  was  the  laft  effort  of  marine  greatnefs  ;  the  numerous 
enterprifes  of  the  king  of  France  had  exhaufted  his  trea- 
fures,  and  his  navy  was  gradually  futfered  to  fink  into 
that  (date  of  infignificance  from  whence  he  had  raifed  it. 
Even  the  death  of  the  emperor  abated  not  the  ardour  of 
the  confederates,  and  his  fon  Jofeph  fucceeded  to  his 
throne  and  defigns. 

The  campaign  in  Flanders  opened  in  1706,  with  events 
the  mod  difaftrous  to  France.  The  command  there  was 
ftill  entrufted  to  the  marefchal  Villeroi ;  and  that  genera), 
impatient  of  glory,  but  unendowed  with  talents  to  ac¬ 
quire  it,  rejected  the  advice  of  his  officers,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  hazard  a  decifive  engagement  againft  the  allies. 
Near  the  village  of  Ramillies,  France  was  in  one  fatal 
day  vanquilhed  by  the  injudicious  difpofition  of  her  own, 
and  the  confummate  fkill  of  the  Englilh,  commander. 
In  the  addion  and  purfuit  twenty  thoufand  men  were 
flaughtered  or  taken  prifoners;  Antwerp,  Bruffels,  Oftend, 
Menin,  and  the  greateft  part  of  Spanifti  Flanders,  were 
fucceflively  the  prey  of  the  viddor.  The  court  of  Louis 
was  filled  with  confternation  and  difmay  :  but  the  mo¬ 
narch  himfelf  ftill  preferved  his  magnanimity  ;  inftead  of 
reproaching,  lie  endeavoured  to  confole  the  unfortunate 
Villeroi ;  and  to  his  expreflions  of  concern,  replied, 
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"‘People  at  our  time  of  life,  monfieur  marefchal,  are  not 
fortunate.” 

The  flattering  profpedt  in  Italy  in  fome  meafure  pro- 
mifed  to  repair  the  difafters  of  Flanders  ;  Turin  was  in¬ 
verted  by  marefchal  Fetiillade;  and  the  liege  was  covered 
by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  nephew  of  Louis,  but  whole 
authority  was  controlled  by  the  fuperior  but  fecret  powers 
of  marefchal  Marfin.  The  city  was  already  reduced  to 
the  laft  diftrefs,  when  the  befiegers  were  alarmed  by  the 
rapid  approach  of  prince  Eugene.  In  a  long  and  painful 
march  that  celebrated  commander  had  pierced  the  mod 
difficult  defiles,  had  traverfed  the  rapid  rtreams  of  the 
Adige  and  the  Po,  and  effecting  a  junction  with  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  now  prefled  forwards  to  the  relief  of  the  de- 
fponding  capital.  The  duke  of  Orleans  would  have 
quitted  his  lines  to  have  met  and  encountered  the  enemy  ; 
this  bold,  but  prudent  propofal  was  over-ruled  by  mare¬ 
fchal  Marfin  ;  the  French  awaited  the  attack  in  their 
entrenchments  ;  but  their  confidence  was  cxtinguiflied  by 
the  diffenfions  of  their  generals  ;  prince  Eugene  and  the 
duke  of  Savoy  charged  with  rival  ardour,  and  in  lefs  than 
two  hours  their  efforts  obtained  a  complete  victory.  The 
duke  of  Orleans  was  wounded  ;  marefchal  Marfin  killed  ; 
the  fcattered  remnant  of  the  vanquiflied  troops  directed 
their  hafty  rteps  towards  Pignerol  ;  and  by  the  fate  of  one 
day  the  duchies  of  Milan,  Mantua,  and  Piedmont,  with 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  were  torn  from  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon.  An  advantage  which  had  indeed  been  obtained 
by' the  French  in  Mantua  over  the  prince  of  Heffe,  could 
but  ill  compenfate  the  difaftrous  battle  of  Turin.  The 
courtiers  of  Louis  flood  aghaft  at  the  intelligence,  and 
madame  de  Maintenon  alone  ventured  to  inform  him  that 
all  Italy  was  occupied  by  his  enemies.  His  grandfon 
Philip  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  precipitately  the 
fiege  of  Barcelona  ;  Charles  had  entered  in  triumph,  and 
been  proclaimed  at  Madrid.  But  that  prince  fullered 
the  moment  of  enterprife  to  elapfe  ;  and  was  in  his  turn 
reduced  to  evacuate  the  capital  ;  and  fly  before  the  arms 
of  the  duke  of  Berwick,  natural  fon  to  James  II.  of 
England. 

Louis,  in  1707,  humbled  by  repeated  defeats,  fued  ar¬ 
dently  for  peace  ;  but  the  allies,  elated  by  their  victories, 
determined  to  purfue  their  advantage,  and  rejetled  his 
propofals.  Yet  the  war  in  Flanders  was  continued  this 
campaign  with  little  effeft  ;  the  duke  of  Vendome,  who 
commanded  the  French,  remained  upon  the  defenfive  ; 
and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  difpatched  into  Saxony 
to  conciliate  the  friendfhip  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden. 
That  monarch,  young  and  -warlike,  and  ambitious  of  the 
fame  of  a  conqueror,  had  already  fpread  his  renown 
through  the  north.  He  had  prefcribed  laws  to  Denmark  ; 
defeated  the  Ruffians  and  purfued,  with  implacable  en¬ 
mity  Augurtus  king  of  Poland  into  his  hereditary  do¬ 
minions  of  Saxony.  The  confederates  trembled  left  he 
rtiould  turn  his  vidtorious  arms  againft  the  empire  ;  but 
Marlborough  was  equally  fuccefsful  in  the  cabinet  as  the 
field  ;  he  gained  the  minifters  of  Charles';  and  that  mo¬ 
narch  foon  after  repaffed  the  Oder,  and  diredled  his  march 
towards  Mufcovy  in  fearch  of  new  laurels. 

In  Spain  the  duke  of  Berwick  triumphed  at  Almanza 
over  the  forces  of  the  confederates,  and  reftored  the 
finking  fortunes  of  Philip.  In  Germany  marefchal  Vil- 
lars  palled  the  Rhine,  preffed  the  Imperialifts,  and  even 
penetrated  to  the  Danube.  Yet  he  was  prevented  from 
improving  his  advantage  by  the  recall  of  a  confiderable 
part  of  his  army  to  the  defence  of  France  itfelf,  which 
was  now  attacked  within  its  limits.  The  duke  of  Savoy 
and  prince  Eugene  had  forced  the  paffage  of  the  Var,  ad¬ 
vanced  along  the  coaft  of  Provence,  and  incamped  under 
the  walls  of  Toulon.  But  the  tardy  motions  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  who  were  to  have  joined  them,  and  the  activity  of 
the  French,  compelled  them  to  abandon  the  enterprife  ; 
and  they  retired,  after  having  bombarded  the  town,  and 
convinced  Louis  that  his  native  dominions  were  not  in¬ 
vulnerable. 
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The  tranfient  fttccefs  of  the  laft  campaign  fomewhat 
revived  the  fpirits  of  the  king  of  France;  and  in  1708  he 
determined  to  make  one  more  exertion  in  favour  of  the 
exiled  branch  of  Stuart.  Seventy  tranfports,  with  fix 
thoufand  troops,  convoyed  by  eight  men  of  war,  failed 
from  Dunkirk  ;  but  the  courts  of  Britain  were  protefted 
by  her  numerous  fleet  ;  the  vigilance  of  her  officers  were 
already  alarmed;  the  adherents  of  James  were  fecured 
anddifarmed;  and  the  French,  after  a  fruitlefs  attempt 
to  land  in  Scotland,  efteemed  themfelves  happy  in  fafely 
regaining  Dunkirk.  Flanders  promifed  a  fairer  harveft  ; 
and  the  forces  of  France,  commanded  by  Vendome,  were 
animated  by  the  pretence  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  eldeft 
fon  of  the  dauphin.  The  inhabitants  of  Ghent  and 
Bruges,  corrupted  by  the  gold  of  Louis,  opened  their 
gates.  But  the  hopes  of  the  French  were  blarted  by 
the  approach  of  Marlborough  ;  on  the  banks  of  the 
Scheld  they  were  attacked  by  that  general,  who  had  af- 
fedteda  junction  with  prince  Eugene  ;  thebattleof  Oude- 
narde  was  long,  obftinate,  and  bloody  ;  night  parted  the 
combatants;  the  French  were  rather  preffed  than  van- 
quifhed  ;  but  the  troops  of  Louis,  from  fucceffive  defeats, 
had  loft  all  confidence,  and  they  difperfed  under  cover  of 
the  night ;  Lille,  defended  by  marefc-hal  Boufflers  in  per- 
fon,  and  fortified  by  the  confummate  fkili  of  Vauban,  was 
neverthelefs  reduced  by  the  confederates;  Ghent  and 
Bruges  were  again  recovered;  and  the  eledtor  of  Bavaria 
was  compelled  to  retire  from  the  walls  of  Bruffels. 

In  Spain,  Germany,  and  Italy,  a  languid  and  defultory 
war  was  carried  on  ;  in  the  former  indeed  the  ftrong  at¬ 
tachment  of  the  Caftilians  to  Philip  became  every  day 
more  evident ;  but  in  the  latter  the  duke  of  Savoy  eluded 
the  vigilance  of  Villars,  and  rendered  himfelf  mailer  of 
Exilles  and  Feneftrelles  ;  the  Britilh  fleet  reduced  the 
iflands  of  Sardinia  and  Minorca;  and  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  Louis  increafed  on  every  fide.  The  taking  of 
Lille  had  opened  a  road  to  the  very  gates  of  Paris  ;  that 
proud  metropolis  was  infulted  and  alarmed  by  the  preda¬ 
tory  incurfions  of  the  enemy  ;  and  a  prince  who  had  car¬ 
ried  his  arms  a  few  years  before  to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  the  Tagus,  and  the  Po,  now  even  doubted 
whether  he  could  remain  in  his  capital  with  fafety.  The 
defpair  of  the  nation  was  completed  by  the  feverity  of 
the  winter ;  the  olive-trees  throughout  the  fouth  of 
France  were  deftroyed,  the  grain  was  cut  off,  and  the 
profpedt  of  impending  famine  threw  a  deeper  gloom  over 
the  calamities  of  war.  Accuftomed  to  profperity,  Louis 
with  poignant  fubmiflion  bowed  beneath  his  adverfe  for¬ 
tune,  and  inftrudled  his  minifter  Torcy  to  open  at  the 
Hague  a  negociation  for  peace. 

But  though  the  king  of  France,  in  1709,  agreed  to  yield 
the  whole  Spanilh  monarchy  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria;  to 
cede  Furnes,  Ypres,  Tournay,  Lille,  &c.  as  a  barrier  to 
Holland  ;  to  own  the  title  of  queen  Anne  to  the  Britilh 
throne  ;  and  to  remove  the  pretender  from  France  ;  yet 
thefe  conceffions  appeared  infufficient  ;  and  the  allies  de¬ 
manded  that  the  king  (hould  aflift  in  driving  his  grandfon 
from  the  throne  of  Spain  ;  Louis  nobly  rejected  the  igno¬ 
minious  condition,  and  added,  “  Since  I  mud  make  war, 

I  had  rather  it  lhould  be  againft  my  enemies  than  my 
children.” 

The  internal  mifery  of  France  in  1709,  fwelled  her 
army  from  the  fields  of  indultry,  and  the  wretched  huf- 
bandman  fought  in  the  profeflion  of  arms  that  fubfiftence 
which  he  could  no  langerextortfrom  the  earth.  Marefchal 
Villars  was  recalled  from  Italy  toaffume  the  command  of 
an  army  formidable  from  its  numbers  and  defpair.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Malplaquet  he  diligently  fortified  a 
camp  naturally  ftrong;  Marlborough  and  Eugene,  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  capture  of  Tournay,  rulhed  to  the  attack. 
The  battle  was  difputed  with  an  obrtinacy  hardly  to  be 
equalled  even  in  thefe  fanguinary  annals  ;  the  allies  were 
frequently  repulfed,  and  as  frequently  returned  to  the 
charge;  Villars  himfelf  was  wounded,  and  Boufflers, who 
fucceeded  to  the  command,  at  length  withdrew  his  troops 
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from  the  unavailing  conflict.  Yet  his  retreat  partook  in 
nothing  of  flight.  It  was  neither  confufed  nor  precipitate ; 
eight  thoufand  of  the  French  were  indeed  left  dead  on  the 
ground  ;  but  the  confederates  purchafed  the  honour  of 
the  battle  at  the  expence  of  twenty  thoufand  men. 
Mons  furrendered  to  the  allies,  and  clofed  the  campaign 
in  Flanders.  The  efforts  of  the  contending  powers  in 
Spain,  Germany,  and  Italy,  were  feeble  and  inadequate  ; 
but  in  the  north  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  had  endea¬ 
voured  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Ruflia,  was  at  Pul- 
towa  defeated  by  the  czar  Peter  the  Great ;  the  Swediih 
army  was  entirely  deftroyed  ;  and  Charles,  who  had 
afpired  to  rival  the  fame  of  Alexander,  wounded  and  ac¬ 
companied  only  by  a  few  faithful  guards,  croffed  the 
Boryfthenes,  and  fought  thelter  in  the  Ottoman  dominions. 

The  negotiations  for  peace  had  in  1710  been  refumed 
with  as  little  fuccefs  as  in  the  enfuing  year.  The  allies 
took  the  field,  and  marefchal  Villars  ftudioufly  avoided  a 
decifive  engagement.  Douay,  Bethune,  Saint  Venant, 
and  Aire,  were  fucceflively  reduced  by  the  confederates  ; 
but  thefe  towns  were  long  and  obftinately  defended  ;  and 
the  befiegers  loft  by  the  fword,  by  difeafe,  and  fatigue, 
above  twenty-fix  thoufand  men  ;  difabled  by  fuccefs,  and 
fatisfied  with  their  new  acquifitions,  they  withdrew  into 
winter  quarters.  Germany  and  Italy  prefented  nothing 
worthy  of  attention;  but  in  Spain  the  campaign  that  had 
opened  with  events  the  mod  inaufpicious  to  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon,  was  clofed  with  the  raoft  fplendid  fuccefs.  In 
the  battle  of  Almanza,  the  rival  monarchs  encountered 
each  other  with  mutual  animofity  ;  but  Philip  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  yield  to  the  fuperior  fortune  of  Charles.  In 
the  battle  of  Saragoffa  he  buffered  a  fecond  and  more 
bloody  defeat ;  Madrid  was  again  occupied  by  the  con¬ 
federates  ;  and  the  fituation  of  Philip  appeared  defperate 
to  his  mod  fanguine  adherents.  But  he  was  raifed  from 
defpondency  by  the  courage  and  conduct  of  the  duke  of 
Vendome.  His  affability,  franknefs,  and  generofity,  con¬ 
ciliated  the  edeem  of  every  clafs  of  men  ;  lie  again  re¬ 
kindled  the  enthufiafm  of  the  Cadilians,  affembled  the 
troops  fcattered  by  the  defeat  of  Saragoffa,  allured  to  his 
dandard  the  mod  gallant  fpirits  of  Spain,  conducted  the 
king  in  triumph  to  his  capital,  and  purfued  with  vigour 
the  adonidted  and  difmayed  enemy.  At  Brehuega  gene¬ 
ral  Stanhope,  with  five  thoufand  Englifh,  furrendered 
after  a  brave  relidance  ;  at  Villa  Viciofa,  Staremberg  was 
defeated  with  the  lofs  of  near  fix  thoufand  men;  and 
though  his  retreat  challenged  the  admiration  of  Iris  ad- 
v,erfary,  yet  the  progrefs  of  Vendome  was  rapid  and  unin¬ 
terrupted  ;  and  Portugal  in  her  turn  was  taught  by  the 
viCtors  to  experience  the  calamities  of  war. 

But  the  fuccefs  of  Philip  of  Spain  in  the  campaign 
of  1710,  could  not  alleviate  thedidrefs  of  France,  though 
it  might  moderate  tire  prefumption  of  her  enemies  ;  that 
kingdom,  totally  exhauded  by  her  inceffant  ed'orts,  pre¬ 
fented  a  fcene  of  dreary  defolation  ;  yet  the  peace  which 
fhe  had  in  vain  implored  by  tire  mod  humiliating  concef- 
fions,  was,  in  171 1,  facilitated,  and  her  hopes  enlivened 
"by  two  events  as  favourable  as  they  were  unexpected. 
Amidd  a  glorious  and  fuccefsful  war,  the  queen  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  prevailed  on  to  difmifs  thofe  nriniders  who  had 
conducted  it,  and  admit  to  her  councils  a  new  defcription 
of  nren,  who  had  fydematically  laboured  to  oppofe  it. 
About  the  fame  time,  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  the  em¬ 
peror  Jofeplr  expired  ;  and  his  brother  Charles,  the  com¬ 
petitor  of  Philip  for  Spain,  was  raifed  to  the  imperial 
throne.  The  confederates  had  been  aroufed  to  aCtion  by 
the  dread  of  uniting  in  one  hand  the  fceptres  of  France 
and  Spain;  and  they  could  not  but  regard  with  dnrilar 
jealoufy,  tire  latter  kingdom  added  to  the  hereditary  do¬ 
minions  of  Charles,  and  the  power  that  he  would  derive 
from  the  Imperial  crown. 

Though  the  female  paffions  of  queen  Anne  had  exiled 
his  friends  from  her  confidence,  yet  the  reputation  of 
Marlborough  preferved  him  from  being  involved  in  their 
immediate  difgrace;  he  once  more  refumed  the  command 
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in  Flanders ;  and  Villars,  who  was  alfo  again  oppofed  to 
him,  well  acquainted  with  the  ardent  defire  of  Louis  for 
peace,  and  confcious  that  he  conducted  the  laft  army  tire 
ftate  could  furnifn,  dexteroufiy  eluded  every  effort  of  the 
confederates  to  force  him  to  a  decifive  engagement.  Fie 
had  encamped  behind  the  river  Sanfet,  and  had  fortified 
his  lines  with  fitch  (kill  and  diligence,  as  obtainedfor  them 
the  character  of  impenetrable.  But  lie  was  deceived  by 
the  mafterly  prowefs  of  Marlborough  ;  he  was  compelled 
to  abandon  the  works  on  which  fo  much  coft  and  labour 
had  been  beftowed,  and  had  the  mortification  of  beholding 
the  allies  invert  and  reduce  the  rtrong  and  important  tor- 
trefs  of  Bouchain.  This  laft  enterprife  of  Marlborough, 
in  1712,  clofed  the  long  and  fplendid  feries  of  his  martial 
exploits  ;  he  was  recalled  to  England  ;  and  foon  after, 
difgufted  at  the  afcendancy  of  a  party  whofe  implacable 
enmity  he  was  no  rtrangerto,  refigned  bis  command.  His 
place  was  fupplied  by  the  duke  of  Ormond,  equal  to  him 
alone  in  perfonal  courage,  and  whofe  attachment  to  the 
new  miniftry  was  his  principal  recommendation.  But 
while  each  power  prepared  with  vigour  for  a  fecond 
campaign,  effectual  negociations  for  peace  were  fecretly 
carried  on  between  the  courts  of  Paris  and  London, 
Louis  entrufted  this  important  and  delicate  concern  to  the 
knowledge  and  addrefs  of  Manager,  deputy  from  the  city 
of  Rouen  ;  certain  preliminaries  were  by  bis  diligence 
and  prudence  adjufted  ;  but  before  they  could  be  pro¬ 
mulgated,  the  operations  of  war  were  refumed  in  Flan¬ 
ders.  Villars  (till  remained  upon  the  defenfive,  and 
fuftained  the  cautious  part  that  he  had  aCted  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  campaign  ;  but  prince  Eugene  burnt  the  fuburbs 
of  Arras;  and  was  no  fooner  joined  by  the  duke  of  Or¬ 
mond,  than  he  advanced  towards  the  French,  and  pro- 
pored  to  the  duke  to  give  battle;  but  the  Englifh  general 
had  received  inftruCtions  not  to  hazard  an  engagement, 
and  the  prince,  difappointed  in  this  favourite  objeCt,  in¬ 
verted  Qnefnoi.  Before  that  town  furrendered,  a  cefftt- 
tion  of  arms  was  proclaimed  between  France  and  Great- 
Britain  ;  the  duke  of  Ormond,  with  the  Britifti  troops, 
withdrew  from  the  confederates,  and  directed  his  march 
towards  Dunkirk,  which  was  delivered  by  Louis  to  the 
Englifli  as  a  pledge  of  his  intentions  to  fulfil  the  prelimi¬ 
naries  of  peace  which  his  envoy  had  figr.ed. 

Though  defected  by  fo  important  an  ally,  the  army  of 
prince  Eugene  was  (till  formidable.  Marefchal  Villars 
beheld  with  indignation  Qnefnoi  taken  in  his  fight;  and 
the_confederates  foon  after  inverted  Landreci.  But  prince 
Eugene  is  accufed  of  bad  generalfhip  on  this  occafion, 
which  did  not  efcape  the  vigilance  of  his  antagonift.  His 
lines  wei-e  too  much  extended  ;  his  magazines  at  Mar- 
chiennes  were  at  too  great  a  diftance,  and  the  earl  of 
Albemarle,  who  was  ported  between  Denain  and  the 
prince’s  camp,  was  not  near  enough  to  be  fupported  in 
cafe  of  an  attack.  Villars  ordered  his  cavalry  to  advance 
within  fight  of  the  camp  of  the  prince;  and  while  that 
quarter  of  the  confederates  prepared  for  aftion,  he  rapidly 
prefted  forwards  with  his  infantry  towards  Denain,  pierced 
the  intrenchments  of  Albemarle,  cut  in  pieces  thofe  who 
refilled,  forced  the  furvivors  to  feek  their  fafety  in  flight, 
took  that  general  prifoner,  and  tlaughtered  or  difperied  a 
body  of  fourteen  thoufand  men.  Prince  Eugene  had 
haftened  to  their  fnpport,  but  before  he  could  arrive  the 
action  was  over,  in  endeavouring  to  wreft  from  the 
French  a  bridge  over  the  Scheld  which  they  had  occupied, 
he  augmented  his  lofs  ;  and  was  at  laft  obliged  to  with¬ 
draw  to  his  camp,  after  having  witnefled  the  defeat  of  his 
belt  troops. 

All  t he  ports  along  the  Scarpe,  as  far  as  Marchiennes, 
were  now  recovered  by  t lie  arms  of  France,  and  Mar¬ 
chiennes  itfelf  was  foon  after  inverted  by  Villars;  though 
defended  by  a  garrifon  of  four  thoufand  men,  inch  was 
the  ardour  of  the  affailants,  that  it  was  compelled  to  fur- 
render  in  three  days  ;  all  the  ammunition  and  provifions 
that  the  enemy  had  laid  tip  for  the  whole  campaign,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French  ;  the  confederates  retired 
1  from 
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from  the  walls  of  Landreci ;  while  Villars  reduced  Douay 
and  Quefnoi,  pofleffed  himfelf  in  the  latter  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  (tores  of  the  allies,  and  terminated  the  campaign  of 
1712  by  the  redubtion  of  the  important  townof  Bouchain. 

The  preliminaries  which  had  been  figned  between  the 
courts  of  Paris  and  London,  wjsre  fucceeded,  in  1713,  by 
open  conferences  for  peace  at  Utrecht ;  thefe  were  quicken¬ 
ed  by  the  late  brilliant  and  rapid  fuccefles  of  Villars  ;  the 
emperor,  and  fomeof  the  independent  princes  of  Germany, 
(till  maintained  an  haughty  and  fullen  referve,  and  refufed 
to  (heath  the  fword.  But  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Pruflia, 
Portugal,  and  Savoy,  acquiefced  in  the  terms  propofed, 
and  figned  feparate  treaties  of  peace.  By  thefe,  Philip  V. 
was  acknowledged  king  of  Spain,  but  at  the  fame  time  he 
folemnly  renounced  all  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  France  ; 
Louis,  for  the  other  branches  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon, 
difavowed  all  right  to  the  future  fucceflion  of  any  part 
of  the  Spanifh  territories,  and  every  precaution  was 
taken  to  feparate  for  ever  thofe  kindred  thrones.  The 
king  of  France confented  to  guaranty  the  crown  of  Britain 
to  the  proteftant  line  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  to  demoli  (h 
the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk,  and  to  yield  acrofs  the 
Atlantic,  Newfoundland,  Hudfon’s  Bay,  and  Acadia,  as 
a  compenfation  to  the  Englifii  for  the  expences  of  the 
■war.  He  promifed  to  fequelter  into  the  hands  of  Holland, 
for  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  all  that  France,  or  her  allies, 
pofleffed  in  the  Spanifh  Netherlands  at  the  conclufion  of 
the  treaty  of  Ryfwick  ;  he  confented  to  allow  the  title  of 
king  of  Pruflia  to  the  debtor  of  Brandenburg,  and  to 
cede  to  him  the  town  of  Guelders,  with  part  of  Spanifh 
Guelderland  ;  with  Portugal,  all  places  that  had  been 
taken  on  either  fide  were  mutually  reftored  ;  to  the  duke 
of  Savoy  was  given  the  iftand  of  Sicily,  with  the  title  of 
king  ;  he  was  alfo  fecured  in  the  fucceflion  of  the  Spanifh 
monarchy,  in  cafe  of  failure  in  Philip  king  of  Spain  and 
his  pofterity  ;  and  in  exchange  for  the  valley  of  Barcelo- 
netta  and  its  dependencies,  he  obtained  the  reflitution  of 
the  duchy  of  Savoy,  the  county  of  Nice,  and  all  the 
country  along  the  Alps  towards  Piedmont. 

By  the  conceflions  Louis  difarmed  the  rage  of  his  mod 
formidable  enemies,  and  refcued  his  kingdom  from  the 
deftrubtion  that  impended  over  it ;  amidft  misfortune  and 
defeat  he  eftablifhed  his  grandfonon  the  throne  of  Spain, 
whofe  pretenfions  had  firft  excited  the  hoflile  confederacy 
of  Europe  ;  and  he  was  now  left  to  turn  his  whole  force 
againfl  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  who,  deferted  and  alone, 
hill  nouriflied  the  flames  of  war.  From  the  Schelde 
marefchal  Villars  rapidly  directed  his  fleps  towards  the 
Rhine  ;  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Spires  and  Worms, 
took  Landau,  pierced  the  lines  which  prince  Eugene  had 
ordered  to  be  drawn  from  Brifgau,  and,  laftly,  inverted 
and  reduced  Friburg,  the  capital  of  Upper  Auftria.  His 
approach  awakened  Charles  from  the  delufive  idea  that  he 
had  entertained  of  his  own  fuperiority  ;  and  he  now  panted 
for  that  repofe  which  he  fo  lately  rejected.  At  Radftadt 
marefchal  Villars  and  the  prince  Eugene,  who  had  been 
fo  often  oppofed  to  each  other  in  the  field,  were  now  op- 
pofed  in  the  cabinet.  Both  difplayed  that  franknefs  of 
charabterand  generofity  for  which  they  were  diftinguifhed  ; 
and  defpifing  the  intrigues  of  courts,  they  foon  adjufted 
the  different  pretenfions  of  their  fovereigns.  Louis  yielded 
to  the  emperor  the  fort  of  Keil,  the  city  of  Friburg,  and 
#ld  Brifac,  with  its  dependencies  ;  but  he  retained 
Strafbourgh  and  Landau,  the  fovereignty  of  Alface,  and 
procured  his  allies,  the  debtors  of  Cologn  and  Bavaria,  to 
be  reinftated  in  their  former  dominions. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  domeftic  mifery  of  Louis  had 
almoft  conftantly  kept  pace  with  the  political  calamities 
of  his  reign  ;  his  court,  the  fplendourand  magnificent  en¬ 
tertainments  of  which  had  excited  the  envy  and  admira¬ 
tion  of  Europe,  had  long  been  imprefled  with  a  deep  and 
fettled  gloom.  The  paflion  of  the  king  for  madame  de 
Maintenon,  and  the  addrefs  of  that  celebrated  lady,  who 
Hill  kept  alive  his  hopes,  without  gratifying  his  defires, 
had  induced  him  to  confent  to  a  private  marriage.  A 
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fiftula,  in  the  mean  time,  with  which  the  king  had  been 
attacked,  fpread  a  general  alarm;  and  though  the  furgi. 
cal  operation  was  fuccefsfully  performed,  yet  he  ever  after 
led  a  more  ferious  and  retired  life,  and  chiefly  devoted  his 
hours  to  the  converfation  of  madame  de  Maintenon,  whofe 
influence  over  his  mind  increafed  with  his  years.  But 
while  he  was  opprefled  by  a  long  and  bloody  war,  and  in 
which  he  was  almoft  invariably  unfortunate,  he  was  doom¬ 
ed  to  experience  the  fevered  pangs  of  domeftic  affliction. 
The  death  of  his  only  fon,  which  happened  in  1711;  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  duchefs  his  wife,  and  their 
eldeft  fon,  all  fwept  away  within  a  few  months,  and  laid 
in  the  fame  grave;  the  only  furviving  child  at  the  point 
of  death  ;  thefe  private  woes  added  tothofeof  the  public, 
mark  the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  the  illuftrious  Louis  XIV. 
as  an  era  of  calamity;  and  a  wretched  people  awaited  in 
filence  to  behold  the  former  fplendour  of  their  monarch 
extinguiflied  by  the  dark  cloud  of  mifery  which  obfcured 
his  fetting  fun. 

From  this  gloomy  pibture  they  were  relieved  by  the 
general  peace  of  1714;  but  one  mortification  ftill  remained 
to  embitter  the  laft  hours  of  the  king  of  France.  He  had 
enlarged  the  canal  of  Mardyke,  and  formed  an  harbour 
there,  which  was  thought  already  equal  to  that  of  Dun- 
kirk.  The  earl  of  Stair,  ambafiador  from  England,  re- 
monftrated  againft  this  evafion  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in 
the  ftrongeft  terms,  and  Louis  relubtantly  confented  to 
abolifh  the  works. 

The  Catalans  ftill  refufed  to  ftibmit  to  the  authority  of 
Philip  V.  of  Spain  ;  bold  and  hardy,  they  flattered  t,M?m- 
felves  with  the  delufive  hope  of  erebting  a  republic  in 
that  fruitful  country  ;  and  Louis,  who  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  war,  had  not  been  able  to  fupport  his  grand- 
ion,  now  fitted  out  an  armament  for  his  afliftance.  A 
fquadron  of  French  (hips  blocked  up  the  harbour,  and 
marefchal  Berwick,  with  a  confiderable  army,  inverted 
Barcelona  by  land.  The  inhabitants  defended  themfelve* 
with  a  courage  that  bordered  on  enthufiafm  ;  the  priefts 
and  monks  ran  to  arms,  and  mounted  the  trendies  as  if  it 
had  been  a  religious  war;  but  the  queen  of  England, 
faithful  to  the  treaty  fhe  had  concluded,  refufed. their 
fupplications  for  afliftance;  the  aflailants  at  length  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  town  ;  and  the  befieged,  after  having  de¬ 
fended  ftreet  after  ftreet,  were  overpowered  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  their  enemies.  The  clemency  of  Philip  granted 
to  them  their  lives  and  eftates  ;  but  their  important  pri¬ 
vileges  were  for  ever  abolifhed  ;  and  the  fpirit  of  that 
daring  people,  who,  as  Tacitus  happily  expreffes  it, 
“  only  feemed  to  live  when  engaged  in  war,”  was  finally 
broken. 

Queen  Anne  had  lately  expired  in  England,  and  the 
life  of  Louis  alfo  drew  near  its  end.  At  the  age  of 
feventy-feven  that  vanity  and  ambition  which  had  agi¬ 
tated  Iris  years  of  manhood,  were  now  nearly  extinguilh- 
ed.  He  coldly  liftened  to  the  felicitations  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  pretender,  who  afpired  to  afeend  the  throne  of  his 
filler,  already  filled  by  the  elebtor  of  Hanover.  To  the 
importunities  of  that  prince  he  granted  a  fmall  fupply  of 
money,  and  a  veffel  fitted  out  in  the  name  of  an  indivi¬ 
dual  ;  but  while  that  enterprife  hung  in  fufpence,  Louis 
himfelf  was,  in  1715,  feized  with  a  difeafe  which  foon 
brought  him  to  the  grave.  In  his  laft  hours  he  difplayed 
a  greatnefs  of  l'oul  worthy  of  his  elevated  fituation. 
44  Why  do  you  weep,  (laid  he  to  his  domeftics,)  did  you 
think  me  immortal  ?”  The  fortitude  with  which  he  be¬ 
held  his  end,  was  diverted  of  that  glare  of  oftentarion 
which  had  tinlelled  the  reft  of  his  life  ;  he  had  the  cou¬ 
rage  even  to  acknowledge  his  errors  ;  and  his  advice  to 
his  infant  fucceffor  was  to  avoid  that  falfe  glory  which  he 
himfelf  had  vainly  fought  in  war,  and  to  confider  the  hap- 
pinels  of  his  people  as  the'principal  objebt  of  his  govern, 
ment.  To  madame  de  Maintenon  he  left  no  fixed  fti- 
pend,  and  contented  himfelf  with  recommending  her  to 
the  care  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  :  (lie  immediately  retired 
to  St.  Cyr,  which  had  been  founded  st  her  perfuafion  for 
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she  education  of  young  ladies  of  quality,  and  demanded 
only  a  penfion  of  eighty  thoufand  livres;  this  was  regular¬ 
ly  paid  her  to  her  death,  which  took  place  in  about  four 
years  afterwards. 

The  character  of  Louis  XIV.  whofe  long  and  various 
reign  of  feventy-two  years  was  alternately  the  glory  and  the 
misfortune  of  his  fubjefts,  has  exercifed  the  ingenuity  of 
the  molt  celebrated  hiltorians.  The  manly  and  engag¬ 
ing  form  of  his  per  Ton  was  embellifhed  with  a  noble  air; 
the  dignity  of  his  manners  was  tempered  with  the  higheft 
affability  and  polirenefs  ;  elegant  and  courteous  without 
effeminacy,  acidified  to  pleal'ure  without  neglecting  bufi- 
nefs,  and  decent  in  h i s  very  vices,  he  was  beloved  in  the 
midft  of  -arbitrary  power.  But  his  qualities  feemed  ra¬ 
ther  thofe  that  attraft  a  momentary  regard,  than  com¬ 
mand  a  permanent  efteem  :  the  talents,  the  fire  of  the 
Ifatefman  and  the  hero,  were  dill  wanting  ;  vanity  rather 
prompted  him  to  infult,  than  ambition  to  enilave  his 
neighbours;  though  he  frequently  took  the  field,  and  re¬ 
duced  in  perfon  Franche  Comte,  and  feveralofthe  ftrong- 
efi  towns  of  the  Netherlands,  yet  his  perfonal  courage 
has  not  efcaped  imputation  ;  and  in  repeated  campaigns 
he  never  expofed  his  life  or  reputation  to  the  hazard  of 
a  battle.  A  purer  praife  attends  the  care  with  which  he 
.foftered  the  liberal  arts  and  fciences;  though  his  owuac- 
qtiifitions  in  literature  were  limited,  yet  he  patronized 
learned  men  with  an  unfparing  hand;  and  in  his  reign 
the  royal  academy  of  Paris  was  founded  ;  the  painter, 
the  poet,  the  fculptor,  and  the  architect,  were  all  awak¬ 
ened  into  life  by  the  genial  ray  of  his  bounty.  The  rea¬ 
der  who  may  wifh  to  perufe  a  more  detailed  account  of 
the  interefiing  campaigns  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
prince  Eugene,  &c.  in  this  reign,  are  referred  to  the 
article  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  702-708. 

From  the  ACCESSION  of  LOUIS  XV.  to  the  ERA 
of  the  REVOLUTION. 

Louis  XV.  grandfon  to  the  late  king,  being  only  five 
years  old  when  he  fucceeded  to  the  throne,  tire  cares  of 
government  were  devolved  by  the  will  of  the  deceafed 
monarch  on  a  council  of  regency,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  placed  the  duke  of  Orleans,  firft  prince  of  the  blood, 
and  whom  the  parliament  foon  after  created  foie  regent. 
The  duke  po  defied  courage,  penetration,  and  an  under- 
fhmding  improved  by  ihidy  :  frank  and  eafy  in  his  man¬ 
ners,  of  all  the  defendants  of  Henry  IV.  he  refembled 
him  the  mod.  The  firfi  aft  of  his  adminiftration  in  1715, 
afforded  to  the  people  the  moft  favourable  impreffions  of 
his  equity  and  moderation.  He  refiored  to  the  parliament 
the  right  or  remonfirating  againft  the  edifts  of  the  crown  ; 
he  compelled  thofe  who  during  the  late  reign  had  fattened 
on  the  tniferies  of  the  people  to  difgorge  their  ill-gotten 
wealth  ;  he  re-peopled  the  cities  that  had  been  deferted, 
and  the  lands  that  had  been  laid  wafte  by  the  ravages  of 
war;  he  promoted  commerce,  rewarded  agriculture;  and 
in  1716,  hedifpelled  the  jealoufy  that  Europe  had  enter¬ 
tained  of  the  turbulent  difpofition  of  France,  by  a  clofe  alli¬ 
ance  with  Great  Britain  and  the  Dutch  United  Provinces. 

But  that  tranquillity  which  the  pacific  inclinations  of 
the  regent  endeavoured  to  maintain,  was  interrupted  by 
cardinal  Alberoni,  furft  minifter  of  Spain,  who  in  1717 
formed  the  delign  of  recovering  Sardinia  from  the  empe¬ 
ror,  of  wrefting  Sicily  from  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  of 
eltablifhing  the  Pretender  on  the  throne  of  England.  He 
negociated  with  the  Ottoman  Porte ;  the  czar  Peter  the 
Great  of  Ruflia  ;  and  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  Yet  this 
powerful  combination  was  of  little  avail  againfi  the  united 
forces  of  France  and  England.  The  fleet  which  Albe- 
l'oni  indeed  had  fitted  out,  ravaged,  and  reduced  the 
Aland  of  Sardinia  to  the  fubjeftion  of  Spain;  from  thence 
it  direfted  its  courfe  towards  Sicily  ;  fuccefsfully  landed 
the  forces  of  Philip,  and  the  banners  of  that  monarch  were 
loon  difplayed  from  feveral  confiderable  towns :  but  while 
the  Spaniards  urged  the  fiege  of  Meflina,  they  were  liir- 
pnfed  by  the  appearance  of  a  Britilh  fquadronj  the  fleet 
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of  Spain  was  defeated,  and  the  remnant  that  efcaped  the 
purfuit  of  the  viftors  abandoned  the  hopelefs  enterprife 
on  Sicily,  and  fought  fhelter  in  their  own  harbours. 

Thus  the  firft  hoftile  operations  commenced  by  Louis 
XV.  were  againft  his  own  uncle,  whom  Louis  XIV.  had, 
at  tlje  expence  of  fo  much  blood  and  treafure,  eftabliflied 
on  the  throne  of  Spain.  The  forces  of  France  were  en- 
trufted  to  the  duke  of  Berwick,  whofe  viftories  had  alfo 
formerly  contributed  to  place  the  feeptre  in  the  hands 
of  Philip;  he  fuccefiively  inverted  and  reduced  Fontera- 
bia  and  St.  Sebaftian  in  the  province  of  Bifcay  ;  and  Spain, 
overwhelmed  with  difafters  both  by  fea  and  land,  was 
glad  to  fue  for  peace.  The  conditions  w'ere  dictated  by 
the  regent  of  France  :  he  infifted  that  Philip  fiiould  dif- 
mifs  his  minifter  Alberoni.  Fonterabia  and  St.  Sebaftian 
were  refiored  to  Spain ;  but  Sicily  was  transferred  to  the 
emperor  Charles  ;  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  in  exchange, 
acquired  Sardinia,  with  the  title  of  king.  And  now,  to 
cement  in  future  the  kindred  thrones  of  France  and  Spain, 
the  duke  of  Orleans  projected  a  double  marriage.  His 
own  daughter]  mademoifelle  Montpenfier  was  united  to 
don  Louis  prince  of  Afturias;  and  the  infanta  of  Spain 
was  betrothed  to  her  coufin  Louis  king  of  France. 

The  fpirit  of  enterprife  which  could  no  longer  be  dif¬ 
played  in  war,  was,  in  171S,  diverted  to  the  affairs  of  the 
itate.  A  Scotchman  named  John  Law,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  fly  from  England  for  murder,  had  formed  the 
plan  of  a  bank  that  might  pay  off  the  debts  of  the  nation 
by  notes,  and  reimburfe  itfelf  by  its  profits.  This  needy 
adventurer  had  wandered  through  Europe,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  excite  the  attention  of  various  courts.  He  firft 
opened  his  project  to  the  king  of  Sardinia;  but  that 
prince  rejected  the  propofal  with  the  reply,  “  that  he 
was  not  rich  enough  to  ruin  himfelf.”  It  was  received 
with  more  favourable  prepoffellions  in  France;  every  cir- 
cumftance  of  public  affairs  contributed  to  recommend  it : 
a  debt  of  two  hundred  millions  oppreffed  the  ftate ;  no 
common  refources  appeared  equal  to  the  enormous  bur¬ 
then  ;  and  the  inclinations  of  the  people,  prone  to  novelty, 
were  feconded  by  the  patronage  of  the  regent.  The  bank 
at  firft  iffued  their  notes  with  caution  ;  but  the  credit 
with  which  they  were  attended  foon  increafed  the  amount ; 
and  its  conneftion  with  the  Mifliffippi,  a  trading  company 
from  which  great  advantages  were  expefted,  allured  the 
public  with  the  hopes  of  extraordinary  gain.  It  now  af- 
pired  to  grander  objefts :  it  was  declared  the  bank  of  the 
king  ;  embraced  the  management  of  the  trade  to  Senegal  ; 
acquired  the  privileges  which  the  celebrated  Colbert  had 
granted  to  the  old  Eaft  India  Company  ;  and,  finally,  en- 
groffed  the  farming  of  the  national  taxes. 

But  this  plan,  which,  if  confined  within  proper  bounds, 
might  have  been  attended  with  falutary  effects,  foon  burft 
the  limits  propoled  ;  and  fweeping  before  it  all  the  bar¬ 
riers  of  policy  and  diferetion,  overw  helmed  the  nation  in 
its  ruinous  courfe.  Thoufands  daily  crowded  to  ex¬ 
change  their  gold  for  bills;  and  the  fluftuation  of  the 
flock  afforded  an  opportunity  to  a  few  individuals  to  ac- 
quire  iminenfe  fortunes.  The  notes  circulated  exceeded 
near  a  hundred  per  cent,  the  real  value  of  the  current 
coin  of  the  kingdom.  At  length  the  delufion  ceafed  5 
the  bafts  of  the  fabric  was  found  to  be  nothing  but  credit ; 
and  the  moment  a  doubt  prevailed,  the  whole  edifice  fell 
to  the  ground.  By  drawing  upon  it  for  confiderable 
fums,  the  lute  financiers  and  great  bankers  foon  exhaufted 
the  royal  bank ;  every  one  was  now  as  eager  to  convert 
their  paper  into  money,  as  they  were  lately  to  convert 
their  money  into  paper.  But  the  difproportion  was 
found  to  be  enormous;  the  arrets  of  the  regent,  inftead 
of  reftoring  confidence  to  the  people,  extinguifhed  it  5 
and  the  fame  year  that  gave  birth  to  the  company’s  im¬ 
portance,  beheld  it  return  to  its  primitive  nothing.  Law 
himfelf,  who  had  been  raifed  from  a  fugitive  adventurer 
to  a  lord,  and  from  a  banker  to  a  minifter  of  ftate,  was 
the  fame  year  loaded  with  univerfal  execration,  obliged 
to  fly  the  country  he  had  ruined,  and  died  at  Venice  in  a 
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Hate  of  indigence.  From  Franee  this  Angular  infatuation 
and  fpirit  of  avarice  among  the  people  had  rapidly  ex¬ 
tended  itfelf  to  London,  Amfterdam, '  and  Rotterdam, 
where  the  fame  fpirit  of  fpeculation  prevailed.  The  Eng- 
lifh  entered  with  ardour  into-a  delufive  plan  of  the  South 
Sea  company,  and  experienced  a  fimilar  difappointment. 
Thofe-  fliares  which  had  been  eagerly  fought  after  at  the 
price  of  one  thoufand  pounds  (lerling,  w’ere  in  the  courfe 
of  the  fame  month  fold  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  :  and  fo 
'extenfive  had  the  infatuation  fpread,  that  Europe  trem¬ 
bled  at  the  profpeft  of  a  general  bankruptcy.  This  bar¬ 
ren  fpeculation  acquired  the  name  of  the  South  Sea- Bubble, 
which  the  reader  will  find  detailed  at  length  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Bubble,  vol.  iii.  p.  467-470. 

In  France,  a  court  was  elfablifited  by  order  of  the  re¬ 
gent,  to  afford  fome  kind  of  relief  to  the  innumerable  fuf- 
ferers  by  Law  ;  and  no  lefs  than  five  hundred  eleven  thou¬ 
fand  and  nine  perfons,  mod  of  them  fathers  of  families, 
brought  their  whole  fortunes  in  flimfy  paper  to  this  tri¬ 
bunal.  The  enormous  demand  was  liquidated  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  fum,  and  government  with  laudable  generofity,  be¬ 
came  refponfible  for  the  future  payment  of  it. 

*  The  king,  in  1723,  having  attained  the  age  fixed  for 
his  majority,  the  regency  of  courfe  expired,  and  the  duke 
of  Orleans  affumed  the  title  of  minifter.  But  his  own  life 
alfo  drew  near  its  end  ;  his  conllitution  was  fliaken  by  ex- 
cefs,  and  his  intemperate  paflions  haftened  his  death  ;  up¬ 
on  which  the  reins  of  government,  in  1725,  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  hands  of  the. duke  of  Bourbon-Conde.  A 
king  young  and  inactive,  a  minifier  without  talents  or  am¬ 
bition,  and  a  kingdom  at  peace,  furnifli  but  ilender  mate¬ 
rials  for  the  pen  of  the  hiflorian.  Though  the  late  duke  of 
Orleans  had  engaged  the  hand  of  the  king  of  France  to  the 
infanta  of  Spain,  and  that  princefs  had  been  received  at 
Paris  with  the  honours  of  the  queen,  the  tender  years  of 
Louis  allowed  him  not  to  confummate  his  marriage.  As 
lie  advanced  to  maturity,  the  courtiers  difeovered  in  him 
a  pointed  averfion  to  the  intended  partner  of  his  bed. 
The  people,  impatient  of  an  union  which  might  extin- 
giiifh  their  hopes  of  male  ilfue,  and  expofe  the  kingdom 
by  a  difputed  fucceffion  to  the  calamities  of  civil  war, 
loudly  murmured  againft  the  duke  of  Bourbon  ;  the  mi¬ 
nifter  reluflantly  yielded  to  the  general  voice;  he  fent 
back  the  infanta ;  and  the  queen  of  Spain,  violent  and  im¬ 
placable,  would  probably  have  refented  the  infult  by 
open  hoftilities,  had  not  her  turbulent  difpofition  already 
engaged  her  in  a  difpute  with  the  empire.  This  was  the 
only  political  event  that  characterized  the  fhort  adminif- 
tration  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon-Conde.  The  reins  of  go¬ 
vernment,  in  1726,  dropped  from  his  hands  into  thofe  of 
cardinal  Fleury.  At  the  age  of  feventy-three,  that  pre¬ 
late  devoted  the  remains  of«  life  which  hitherto  had  chal¬ 
lenged  the  public  efteem,  to  the  ungrateful  toils  that  at¬ 
tend  minifterial  power.  The  folicitations  of  ntarefchal 
Vtlleroi  had  prevailed  on  the  late  king  to  appoint  Fleury, 
by  a  codicil  in  his  will,  preceptor  to  his  infant  grandfon  ; 
and  he  difeharged  the  important  truft  with  unimpeached 
fidelity  and  diligence.  The  gratitude  of  his  pupil  con¬ 
curred  with  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  cardinal  F'leury, 
while  he  rejected  the  title  of  prime  minifter,  ruled  the 
kingdom  with  abfolute  authority.  His  firft  care,  after 
the  infanta  of  Spain  had  been  refufed,  was  to  provide  a 
fuitable  confort  for  the  young  king;  and  the  princefs 
Mary,  daughter  of  Staniflaus  king  of  Poland,  was  the 
lady  chofen  to  -fiiare  the  bed  of  Louis  ;  their  nuptials 
were  celebrated,  in  1 729,  with  royal  magnificence;  the 
new  queen,  rather  deftitute  of  perfonal  charms,  never  per¬ 
haps  infpired  with  love  the  bofom  of  her  confort,  who 
foon  began  to  indulge  his  tafte  for  variety ;  but  her  meek- 
nefs,  and  ready  acquiefcence  to  his  will,  extorted  his 
efteem;  and  the  birth  of  a  dauphin,  the*  fruits  of  their 
union,  eftablithed  the  peaceable  fucceffion  of  the  crown, 
and  baniflied  the  fears  of  the  people. 

The  peace  of  France,  in  1732,  was  broken  by  a  confe¬ 
deracy  of  the  czar  of  Ruffia  with  the  emperor  of  Germany, 


in  order  to  place  a  new  king  on  the  throne  of  Poland.  Stanif- 
lau.s was  clofely  befieged  in  Dantzic;  but  heefcaped  from 
the  tottering  walls  of  that  city  in  difguife,  and,  after  a 
variety  of  dangers  and  perils,  reached  the  dominions  of 
his  fon-in-law  in  fafety.  An  attempt  had  been  made  by 
Louis  to  fuccour  Dantzic  ;  and  fifteen  hundred  French, 
detached  for  that  purpole,  were  overwhelmed  by  an  hoft 
of  Ruffians.  But  in  1734,  France  ferioufly  prepared  to 
revenge  the  outrage  that  had  difpoliefted  Staniflaus  of  Po¬ 
land.  Charles  Emanuel,  then  king  of  Sardinia,  concurred 
in  the  views  of  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Verfailles  ;  thefe 
confederates  poured  their  troops  into  Italy,  and  fwept  all 
before  them  ;  while  France  aflerted  her  fuperiority  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  reduced  Khiel,  Trierbach, 
and  Philipfburg.  The  emperor  bent  before  the  (form,  and, 
in  1736,  received  fuch  conditions  of  peace  as  the  victorious 
arms  of  France  impofed.  Don  Carlos,  fecond  fon  to  the 
king  of  Spain,  was  acknowledged  king  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  both  of  which  were  difmembered  from  the  houfe 
of  Auftria;  the  king  of  Sardinia  obtained,  in  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  the  Novarefe,  the  Tortonefe,  and  the  fiefs  of 
Langes;  to  Francis  duke  of  Lorrain  was  aftigned  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  the  houfe  of  Medicis  ;  and  the  duchies  of 
Lorrain  and  Bar  were  ceded  to  the  crown  of  France. 
Staniflaus,  on  whofe  account  the  war  had  been  com¬ 
menced,  refigned  in  the  treaty  his  pretenfions  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Poland,  but  was  permitted  to  retain  the  title  of 
king.  The  liberality  of  Louis  rendered  that  dignity  more 
refpedtable,  by  beftowing  on  his  father-in-law  the  duchies 
of  Bar  and  Lorrain  ;  but  after  t lie  death  of  Staniflaus 
thefe  territories  efeheated  to  the  crown,  and  we're  united 
to  the  dominions  of  France. 

Cardinal  Fleury  now  purfued  in  France  that  pacific 
fyftem  to  which  he  was  always  ftrongly  attached.  In- 
ftead  of  exciting  the  neighbouring  potentates  to  arm  againft 
each  other,  he  incelfantly  laboured  to  extinguifti  their  jea- 
loufies,  and  reconcile  their  hoftile  difpolitions.  But  this 
peaceful  ftate  of  affairs  was  but  of  fhort  duration;  for  in 
1740,  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  the  laft  prince  of  the  houfe 
of  Auftria,  expired  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age  ;  and 
his  death  awakened  the  claims  of  the  different  princes  of 
Europe.  Maria  Therefa,  the  emperor’s  eldeft  daughter, 
married  to  Francis  of  Lorrain  grand  duke  of  Tuf'cany, 
claimed  by  right  of  blood,  and  by  the  guarantee  of  the 
different  powers  of  Europe,  the  whole  of  the  Auftrian 
fucceffion.  This  comprifed  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  the  province  of  Silefia,  Auftrian  Swabia, 
Upper  and  Lower  Auftria,  Stiria,  Carinthia,  Carniola, 
the  four  foreft  towns,  Burgaw,  Brifgaw,  the  Low 
Countries,  F'riuli,  Tirol,  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  the 
duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia.  That  princefs,  though 
flie  was  permitted  to  take  polfeffion  of  this  vaft  inheri¬ 
tance,  was  not  without  competitors.  Charles  Albert, 
elector  of  Bavaria,  from  the  will  of  F'erdinand  1.  brother 
to  the  emperor  Charles  V I .  alferted  his  right  to  Bohemia  ; 
the  king  of  Sardinia  refumed  his  claim  on  Milan  ;  the 
kings  of  Spain  and  Poland  urged  their  pretenfions  to  the 
whole  fucceffion  ;  nor  was  Louis  XV.  deftitute  of  a  fimilar 
claim,  being  defeended  in  a  diredt  line  from  the  eldeft 
male  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria;  but  he  wiflied  not 
to  awaken  the  jealoufy  of  Europe,  and  entertained  hopes 
of  aggrandizing  himfelf,  and  of  difmembering  the  Auf¬ 
trian  dominions,  by  fupporting  the  pretenfions  of  ano¬ 
ther  :  when,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  Europe,  F'rederic 
king  of  PrulTia  laid  claim  to  four  duchies  in  Silefia  ;  he 
hefitated  not  a  moment  entering  that  country,  defeated 
the  Auftrfans  near  Molwitz,  and  occupied  the  whole  of 
the  duchy. 

The  vidtery  of  Molwitz  was  the  fignal  for  war  ;  cardi¬ 
nal  Fleury  indeed  was  ftill  inclined  to  the  padific  fyf¬ 
tem  ;  but  he  was  overwhelmed  by  the  enferprifing  fpirit 
of  the  marefchal  and  chevalier  de  Belieille.  Thefe  heroic 
brothers  reprefented  to  Louis,  that  the  period  was  now 
arrived  of  finally  breaking  the  power  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  and  exalting  that  of  Bourbon  on  its  ruins ;  and 
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that  To  favourable  an  opportunity  never  again  would  offer 
of  raifing  the  eiedtor  of  Bavaria  to  the  imperial  throne. 
The  a  (lent;  of  a  monarch,  whofe  vanity  was  great,  and 
dilcernment  little,  waseafily  obtained  to  this  fplendid  pro- 
je£t.  The  count  of  Belleille  negociated  a  treaty  with  the 
king  of  Pruftia,  by  which  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  with  the 
imperial  crown,  was  to  poflefs  Bohemia,  Upper  Auftria, 
and  theTyrolefe  ;  the  king  of  Poland  was  to  have  Mo¬ 
ravia  and  the  Upper  Silefia  ;  and  Frederic  was  to  retain 
Lower  Silefia,  the  town  of  Neifs,  and  the  county  of  Glatz. 
Toenforce  thefeconditions  an  immenfe  army,  in  1741,  was 
put  in  motion  ;  and  Louis  appointed  the  elector  of  Ba¬ 
varia  his  lieutenant-general,  with  the  marefchals  Belleifie 
and  Broglio  to  a6t  under  him. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  French  was  rapid,  fplendid,  and 
tranfient ;  the  king  of  England  was  reduced  to  conclude 
a  neutrality,  as  elector  of  Hanover,  for  his  German  domi¬ 
nions;  the  confederates  furprifed  PalTau,  potfelTed  them- 
l'elves  of  Lintz,  and  menaced  Vienna.  Maria  Therefa 
retired  from  her  capital  to  Pretburgh  in  Hungary  ;  and 
that  generous  people  vowed  to  conquer  or  die  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  their  fovereign.  New  and  formidable  armies  were 
inaninflant  fupplied  by  their  entluifiaftic  loyalty  ;  the 
French  declined  the  dangerous  neighbourhood  of  Vienna, 
directed  their  march  into  Bohemia,  and  in  conjunftion 
with  the  Saxons  reduced  the  city  of  Prague  :  from  that 
important  acquifition  the  elector  of  Bavaria  purfued  his 
rout  to  Frankfort;  and  was  there  elefted  emperor,  under 
the  title  of  Charles  VII.  and  inverted  with  theenligns  of 
imperial  authority.  But  from  the  moment  he  attained 
this  dignity,  jealoufies  prevailed  among  the  confederates; 
the  French  army  was  continually  diminiflied  by  ficknefs 
or  defertion  ;  George  II.  diftinguirtiing  between  his  ca¬ 
pacity  of  king  of  Great  Britain  and  eledlor  of  Hanover, 
refolved  as  the  former  to  fupport  the  queen  of  Hungary  ; 
and  the  very  day  that  Charles  was  proclaimed  emperor  at 
Frankfort,  he  received  intelligence  that  Lintz  had  been  re¬ 
covered  by  the  Aurtrian  general  Khevenhuller,  though 
defended  by  ten  thoufand  troops  of  France.  This  dil'af- 
ter  was  followed  by  another  more  important  and  more 
fatal.  The  king  of  Prurtia  had  penetrated  into  Molda¬ 
via,  but  was  compelled  to  retire  before  prince  Charles  of 
Lorrain  ;  but  reinforced  by  the  prince  of  Anhalt  Deflau, 
he  fuddenly  turned  on  his  purfuers.  At  Czaflaw  he  en¬ 
gaged  and  defeated  the  Auftrians;  but  with  his  ufual 
fagacity,  he  feized  the  moment  of  victory  to  conclude  an 
advantageous  peace  at  Breflaw,  which  left  him  in  poflef- 
fion  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Silefia,  and  the  county  of 
Glatz.  At  the  fame  time  a  treaty  was  figned  between  the 
queen  of  Hungary  and  Auguftus  III.  king  ot  Poland, 
which  transferred  to  the  latter  a  confiderable  extent  of 
country  in  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia. 

Louis  received  with  aftonifhment  and  difguft  the  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  treaty  of  Breflaw.  Deferted  by  their  two 
moft  powerful  allies,  and  prefled  by  the  fuperior  numbers 
of  the  Auftrians,  the  French  re  treated  precipitately  under 
the  walls  of  Prague.  A  fecond  army  under  marfhal  Maille- 
bois,  was  detached  to  their  afliftance  ;  but  prince  Charles 
had  already  occupied  the  pafles  of  the  intervening  moun¬ 
tains  :  Maillebois  was  obliged  to  retreat  ;  and  the  French 
in  Prague  were  only  faved  from  the  difgrace  of  furren¬ 
dering  by  the  (kill  and  courage  of  marfhal  Belleifle  ;  who 
conducted  his  army  through  a  hoftile  country  above 
ninety  miles  to  the  town  of  Egra. 

Italy  prefented  to  the  contending  powers  a  campaign 
equally  vigorous  and  diffufive  with  that  of  Germany. 
Philip  V.  who  had  eftablifhed  one  fon  on  the  throne  of  the 
two  Sicilies,  was  defirous  of  placing  a  crown  on  the  head 
of  Philip  his  fon,  by  a  fecond  marriage  with  Elizabeth 
F'arnefe,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Parma.  Parma,  Pla¬ 
centia,  and  the  Milanefe,  were  the  territories  he  afpired 
to.  The  king  of  Sardinia,  in  1742,  was  alarmed  at  the 
progrefs  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  renounced  his  alliance 
with  the  courts  of  Verfaillesand  Madrid,  and  entered  into 
engagements  with  the  queen  of  Hungary  and  the  king  of 
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England  ;  but  the  king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  while  he  pro- 
felled  himfelf  neuter,  fecretly  prepared  to  fupport  the 
ambitious  deflgns  of  his  family.  From  this  intention  he 
was  diverted  by  the  appearance  of  an  Englifti  fquadron  in 
the  bay  of  Naples  ;  commodore  Martin,  to  whom  was  in¬ 
tro  rtea  the  commiflion  of  humbling  the  enemies  of  Great 
Britain,  threatened  to  bombard  Naples,  unlefs  he  received 
a  fatisfadlory  anfwer  in  the  fpace  of  an  hour ;  and  the 
king,  to  avert  the  deftrudtion  of  his  capital,  engaged  to 
preferve  a  ftricl  neutrality  during  the  war. 

The  hoftile  armies,  by  the  evacuation  of  Prague,  were 
transferred  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  thofe  of  the 
Rhine  ;  and  cardinal  Fleury,  opprefled  by  increafing 
years,  clofed  a  life,  in  1743,  that  would  have  been  termi¬ 
nated  With  more  glory  before  the  commencement  of  the 
war.  The  king,  on  the  death  of  Fleury,  determined  to  be 
his  own  minifter,  and  to  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the 
army.  The  king  of  England  had  already  taken  the  field 
with  forty  thoufand  Englifti,  Hanoverian,  and  Auftrians. 
At  the  village  of  Dettingen,  near  the  banks  of  the  Mayne, 
he  was  attacked  by  marfhal  Noailles.  Had  the  French 
patiently  occupied  the  neighbouring  heights,  the  confede¬ 
rates  muft  have  furrendered  at  diferetion  ;  but  their  ar¬ 
dour  precipitated  them  on  the  allies,  and  their  temerity 
was  chaftifed  by  a  fevere  defeat.  The  king  of  England, 
inftead  of  improving  his  advantage,  profecuted  his  march 
to  Hanau  ;  and  the  duke  of  Noailles,  after  collecting  his 
fcattered  forces,  haftened  to  join  marfhal  Coigny  in  Up¬ 
per  Alface,  who  was  threatened  by  prince  Charles  of 
Lorrain. 

Todiftract  the  affairs  of  the  Englifh,  Louis,  in  r744,  re¬ 
folved  to  efpoufe  the  fortunes  of  the  exiled  houfe  of 
Stuart.  Charles  Edward,  eldeft  fon  to  the  chevalier  de 
St.  George,  the  grandfon  of  the  unfortunate  James  II. 
had,  for  this  purpofe,  been  invited  into  France.  An  army 
of  fifteen  thoufand  men  was  aflembled  in  Picardy  under 
count  Saxe  ;  a  number  of  tranfports  were  collected  at 
Calais,  Dunkirk,  and  Boulogne;  and  Charles,  to  whom 
his  father  had  delegated  his  pretenflons,  left  Rome,  and 
arrived  in  the  French  camp.  But  an  Englifh  fquadron, 
under  fir  John  Norris,  rode  triumphant  in  the  channel  j 
and  the  young  pretender  was  obliged  to  wait  a  more  fa¬ 
vourable  opportunity.  Louis  in  the  mean  time  invaded 
Flanders  in  perfon,  and,  feconded  by  the  duke  of  Noailles 
and  count  Saxe,  fucceflively  reduced  Menin,  Ypres,  and 
Furnes.  From  this  feene  of  conqueft  he  was  foon  recalled 
to  the  defence  of  his  own  dominions;  prince  Charles  of 
Lorrain  had  parted  the  Rhine  at  the  head  of  60, coo  Auf¬ 
trians,  had  taken  Weiflenberg,  and  laid  all  Lower  Alface 
under  contribution.  To  repel  this  invaiion,  marfhal 
Noailles  was  detached  witli  forty  thoufand  choice  troops  ; 
while  marfhal  Saxe  in  Flanders,  by  his  mafterly  move¬ 
ments,  baffled  the  deflgns  of  the  allies,  though  far  fupe¬ 
rior  in  numbers.  With  a  confiderable  reinforcement 
Louis  prepared  to  follow  Noailies  ;  but  at  Metz  he  was 
feized  with  a  putrid  fever  that  threatened  his  life.  His 
danger  difFufed  confternation  throughout  the  kingdom  ; 
and  the  uncommon  joy  with  which  his  recovery  was  at¬ 
tended,  touched  the  heart  of  the  monarch  himfelf,; 
who  could  not  help  exclaiming,  “What  a  pleafure  is  it 
to  be  thus  beloved  !  What  have  I  done  to  deierve  it!” 

But  the  king  depended  not  alone  on  his  own  arms  for 
the  defence  of  Alface;  lie  had  negociated  a  new  alliance 
with  the  king  of  Pruflia;  and  Frederic  once  more  pene¬ 
trated  into  Bohemia,  and  extended  his  ravages  as  far  as 
Maldaw.  Prince  Charles  repaired  the  Rhine,  to  check 
the  progrefs  of  this  formidable  enemy;  and  Frederic,  in 
his  turn,  was  obliged  to  evacuate  Bohemia  with  precipi¬ 
tation,  and  retire  into  Silefia;  while  Louis,  availing  him¬ 
felf  of  the  retreat  of  the  Auftrians,  inverted  and  reduced 
Friburg.  In  Italy,  the  prince  of  Conti  effected  a  junc¬ 
tion  with  don  Philip,  and  attacked  the  ftrong  port  of 
Chateau  Dauphin,  where  the  king  of  Sardinia  commanded 
in  perfon.  It  was  carried  after  an  obftinate  conflict,  and 
the  confederates  immediately  laid  fiege  to  Coni,  tiie  pof- 
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fefllon  of  which  was  necefTary  to  open  them  apafflige  into 
the  Milanefe.  But  though  they  obtained  a  fecond  vidtory 
over  Charles  Emanuel,  difeafe  pervaded  the  camp  :  they 
were  compelled  to  retire  from  the  inaufpicious  walls, 
evacuate  Piedmont,  repafs  the  Alps,  and  fhelter  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  their  followers  in  Dauphiny. 

Amidft  the  various  viciflitudes  of  the  war,  the  emperor 
Charles  VII,  was  once  more  reftored  to  his  capital; 
but  his  fitnation,  on  the  retreat  of  the  Pruffians,  grew 
more  precarious  every  hour.  His  frame  was  exhaufted 
by  inceffant  anxiety,  and,  in  1745,  death  delivered  him 
from  again  exhibiting  to  Europe  the  fpcftacle  of  imperial 
mifery.  His  fon  Maximilian  Jofeph,  a  youth  of  feven- 
teen,  concluded,  through  the  mediation  of  Great  Britain, 
a  treaty  with  the  queen  of  Hungary,  which  eftablifhed  him 
in  the  peaceable  poffeflion  of  the  electorate  of  Bavaria,  and 
he  rejedted  the  alliance  of  France,  which  had  proved  fo  fatal 
to  his  father.  Louis  alfo  tempted  in  vain  the  ambition  of 
Auguftus  king  of  Poland  with  the  imperial  crown  ;  that 
monarch  rejed'ted  the  fplendid  allurement,  and  maintained 
his  engagments  with  the  queen  of  Hungary  and  the  king 
of  England  ;  and  the  court  of  Verfailles  had  foon  after 
the  mortification  of  beholding  Francis  ofLorrain  inverted 
with  the  imperial  dignity  at  Frankfort.  Yet  France  ftill 
obrtinately  purfued  the  war  ;  and  her  monarch,  accom-' 
panied  by  the  dauphin  into  Flanders  animated  his  forces 
by  his  prefence  :  under  count  Saxe  they  laid  fiege  to 
Tournay,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  towns  in  the  Auftrian  Ne¬ 
therlands.  The  Englifii,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Aurtrians, 
commanded  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  advanced  to  the 
relief  of  that  place  ;  and  the  plains  of  Fontenoy  were  ren¬ 
dered  memorable  by  the  bloody  and  obftinate  conflift. 
The  allies  were  at  length  defeated  by  the  numbers  of  their 
enemies,  and  the  fuperior  (kill  of  count  Saxe;  they  re¬ 
treated  with  confiderable  lofs,  occupied  foon  after  a  rtrong 
camp  between  Bruflels  and  Antwerp,  and  remained  inac¬ 
tive  during  the  reft  of  the  campaign  ;  while  the  French 
reduced  Tournay,  Oudenarde,  Ath,  Dendermond,  Ghent, 
Qftend,  Nieuport,  and  the  principal  fortified  places  through 
Auftrian  Flanders. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  in  Italy  was 
equally  rapid  ;  don  Philip  and  marfhal  Maillebois  prefted 
with  their  fuperior  forces  the  king  of  Sardinia  and  Schu- 
lenberg.  Charles  Emanuel  retired  behind  the  Po,  and 
even  trembled  for  the  fate  of  his  capital  ;  while  the  kin¬ 
dred  armies  of  France  and  Spain  deluged  all  Italy  ;  and 
tjon  Carlos  clofed  the  campaign  with  a  triumphant  entry 
into  Milan.  Nor  were  the  operations  of  the  king  of 
Pruflia  lefs  brilliant  or  decifive.  In  Silefia  and  Bohemia 
he  fucceffively  defeated  prince  Charles  of  Lorrain  ;  and 
from  the  vi&oriesof  Fridbourgh  and  Slandentz,  poured 
the  torrent  of  his  arms  into  Saxony.  He  made  himfelf! 
mafter  of  Drefden ;  and  the  king  of  Poland  purchafed 
peace  from  the  victor  by  the  payment  of  a  million  of 
crowns.  It  was  the  intention  of  Frederic  to  proteit,  but 
not  to  aggrandize,  the  houfe  Bourbon  ;  he  had  no  longer 
any  thing  to  dread  from  the  Auftrian  power,  and  he  con¬ 
cluded  a  fecond  treaty  with  the  queen  of  Hungary,  whicli 
confirmed  that  of  Breilaw,  and  guarantied  to  him  the 
poffeflion  of  Silefia,  on  acknowledging  the  validity  of  the 
emperor’s  eledtion.  France  wnts  aftonifhed  and  confounded 
at  this  fecond  defertion  of  the  Pruftian  monarch  ;  but 
Louis  confoled  himfelf  in  a  new  enterprife,  which  pro- 
mifed  the  moil  decifive  advantage.  The  young  pretender 
had  landed  with  a  few  adherents  in  Scotland  ;  and  no 
fooner  was  the  (tandard  of  Charles  eredted,  than  it  was 
joined  by  fome  thoufands  of  hardy  and  ferocious  moun¬ 
taineers.  He  occupied  Edinburgh,  was  folemnly  pro¬ 
claimed  there  with  all  the  forms  of  legal  authority,  and 
foon  after  defeated  the  royal  forces  at  Prefton  Pans.  The 
duke  of  Cumberland,  with  the  whole  Britifh  army  were 
recalled  from  Flanders  tocrufh  this  formidable  rebellion; 
for  the  fate  of  which,  fee  the  article  England,  vol.  vi. 
page  717-720. 

in  the  mean  time,  Louis,  to  balance  the  defeat  of  the 
Vol.  VII,  No.  464. 
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pretender  in  England,  opened  the  campaign  In  Flanders 
at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  men  ;  he 
inverted  and  reduced  Bruflels  the  capital  of  Brabant; 
took  Mons  and  Charleroy  ;  and  rendered  himfelf  mafter 
of  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  Liege.  He  foon  after  laid  liege 
to  Namur;  and  that  city,  fituated  on  the  conflux  of 
the  Sambre  and  the  Meufe,  and  defended  by  a  garrifon 
of  nine  thoufand  men,  was  obliged  to  furrender.  The 
confederates,  though  commanded  by  prince  Charles  of 
Lorrain,  were  alfo  defeated  by  the  fuperior  addrefs  of  mare- 
fchal  Saxe  ;  and  this  viftory,  which  the  advanced  feafon 
of  the  year  prevented  the  marefchal  from  improving,  termi¬ 
nated  the  campaign  of  1746,  in  the  Low  Countries. 

In  the  Euft  Indies  the  honour  of  the  French  flag  was 
afferted  by  La  Bonrdonnais,  who  difpoffeffed  the  Englifh 
of  their  fettiement  of  Madrason  the  coaft  of  Coromandel ; 
but  it  was  in  the  Netherlands  that  Louis  prepared  to  make 
the  mod  vigorous  efforts.  An  army  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  men  was  affembled  under  marflial  Saxe. 
The  French  minifterat  the  fame  time  prefented  a  memorial 
to  the  ftates,  declaring  that  his  mafter,  meant  only  to  obviate 
the  dangerous  effedls  of  the  protection  that  they  afforded 
to  the  troops  of  the  queen  of  Hungary  and  the  king  of 
England.  In  the  mean  time  count  Lowendahl  made  him¬ 
felf  mafter  of  Sluys,  Sandberg,  and  Hulft;and,  having 
taken  polleftion  of  Axtel  and  Terneufe,  was  meditating 
a  defcent  on  Zealand,  when  a  Britifh  fquadron  defeated 
his  purpofe,  and  a  revolution  in  the  government  of  Hol¬ 
land  made  a  retreat  neceffary.  Struck  with  confternation 
at  the  rapid  pirogrefs  of  the  French  arms,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  Provinces,  believing  themfelves  betrayed, 
tumultuoufly  rofe  againft  the  minifters  of  the  republic, 
and  compelled  the  magiftrates  to  declare  the  prince  of 
Orange  ftadtholder  ;  a  dignity  which  had  been  laid  afide 
fince  the  death  of  William  III.  The  beneficial  effefts  of 
this  revolution  to  the  confederates,  appeared^  in  feveral 
vigorous  meafures  ;  and  inftant  orders  were  given  by  the 
ftates  for  commencing  hoftilities  againft  France  both  by 
fea  and  land,  though  without  any  formal  declaration  of 
war.  Louis  himfelf  foon  after  joined  his  army  in  Flan¬ 
ders,  and  the  fiege  of  Maeftricht  was  refolved  on.  The 
confederates,  to  preferve  that  city,  determined  to  hazard 
a  general  engagement  ;  the  village  of  Val  or  Laffeldt  was 
the  objeCt  of  their  mutual  efforts.  But  though  the  Eng- 
lift)  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  field  with  lofs,  yet  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  in  his  retreat  reinforced  the  garrifon 
of  Maeftricht  ;  and  marefchal  Saxe,  after  amufing  the  al¬ 
lies  with  a  variety  of  complicated  movements,  detached 
count  Lowendahl  with  thirty  thoufand  men  to  invert;  Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom,  the  ftrongeft  fortification  in  Dutch  Brabant. 

This  experienced  general  now  encountered  in  the  fa¬ 
vourite  work  of  Van  ban  an  objcCt  worthy  his  ikill.  The 
town  was  garrifoned  with  three  thoufand  men,  and  could 
be  reinforced  on  the  ftiorteft  notice  by  a  confiderable 
army  of  the  allies,  which  took  poffeflion  of  the  lines  be¬ 
longing  to  the  fortification.  The  eyes  of  Europe  were 
fixed  on  the  fate  of  Bergen-op-Zoom  ;  each  inftrument 
of  deftrinftion  was  inceffantly  employed  on  both  fides  ; 
the  town  was  reduced  to  afhes  ;  the  trendies  were 
filled  with  carnage  ;  yet  the  out-works  were  in  a 
great  meafure  entire,  and  the  event  of  the  enterprife 
feemed  ftill  doubtful ;  when  count  Lowendahl  demon- 
ftrated  that  there  are  cccafions  when  it  is  necefTary  to 
go  beyond  the  eftabliftied  rules  of  art.  That  general  re¬ 
folved  to  attempt  by  a  coup-de-main  thofe  works  which 
ftill  refilled  his  regular  approaches.  The  attack  was 
made  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  at  three  places  at 
once.  The  befieged,  aroufed  from  their  fecurity,  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  repel  the  affailants  ;  the  French  grenadiers 
were  already  in  the  town  ;  two  regiments  of  Swifs  and 
Scotch  who  had  aflembled  in  the  market-place  ftill  dif- 
puted  the  day,  and  were  cut  to  pieces;  the  reft,  with 
the  governor,  retired  to  the  lines:  the  army  that  had 
occupied  thofe,  immediately  retreated  ;  and  the  French 
became  matters  of  the  whole  navigation  of  the  Scheldt. 
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Louis,  on  the  intelligence  of  this  event,  railed  Lowen- 
dahl  to  the  dignity  of marefchal,  and  returned  in  triumph 
to  Vet-failles.  But  the  fatisfaCIion  which  attended  his 
acquifitions  in  Flanders  was  alloyed  by  a  feries  of  unfor¬ 
tunate  events.  Marefchal  Belleifle  had  alfumed  the  com¬ 
mand  in  Italy,  and  had  detached  his  brother  the  chevalier 
with  thirty  thoufand  men,  to  penetrate  into  Piedmont.  On 
the  road  to  Exilles  twenty-one  battalions  of  Piedmontefe, 
fecured  by  ramparts  of  (lone  and  wood,  and  defended  by 
a  formidable  artillery,  oppofed  his  progrefs.  Belleifle, 
daring  and  emulous  of  fame,  attacked  the  entrenchments 
with  the  greateft  intrepidity:  in  three  lucceflive  affaults 
he  was  repulfed,  yet  he  dill  returned  to  the  charge  ;  and 
the  moment  that  he  had  planted  with  his  own  hand  the 
colours  of  his  king  on  the  hodile  battlements,  he  fell 
dead,  having  received  the  thruft  of  a  bayonet,  and  two 
mufket- balls  in  his  body.  The  furvi'vors,  difcouraged  by 
his  death,  immediately  retreated  ;  and  fo  certain  was  the 
deflruclive  aim  of  the  Piedmontefe,  and  the  obftinacy  of 
the  affailants,  that  the  number  of  the  Haiti  more  than 
doubled  that  of  the  wounded.  Marefchal  Belleifle  was 
no  fooner  informed  of  the  fate  of  his  brother  than  he  re¬ 
treated  towards  the  Var,  to  join  the  unfortunate  army 
from  Exilles  ;  and  the  king  of  Sardinia  was  only  prevented 
by  the  unfavourable  feafon  and  heavy  rains,  from  carry¬ 
ing  h.is  victorious  armies  into  Dauphiny.  But  the  mod 
fatal  blow  to  France  was  the  total  deftruftion  of  her  ma¬ 
rine  in  1747.  The  marquis  de  la  Jonquiere  with  fix  fliips 
of  the  line  and  as  many  frigates,  was  intercepted  by  the 
admirals  Anfon  and  Warren  with  fourteen  fail  of  the 
line  :  the  French  defended  themfelves  with  courage  ;  but 
they  were  oppreffed  by  numbers,  and  ten  fhips  of  war 
were  taken.  On  the  coaft  of  Britanny,  Monfieur  l’Eften- 
diure  difplayed  fimilar  gallantry  with  the  fame  ill  for¬ 
tune  ;  with  feven  fnips  of  the  line  he  was  attacked  by 
Hawke,  who  commanded  fourteen  ;  and  after  an  obflinate 
reliftance,  fix  of  thofe  fliips  became  the  prey  cf  tlie  Eng- 
lifli  :  and  a  little  while  before  this,  above  forty  fhips  richly 
laden  from  St.  Domingo  were  taken  by  fix  Englifli  fliips 
-ot  war  under  commodore  Fox. 

In  America  the  Englifli  had  conquered  Cape  Breton 
and  reduced  Louifburgh  ;  and  the  king  of  France,  while 
he. beheld  his  marine  annihilated  and  his  commerce  extin- 
guiflied,  wasalarmed  by  the  menacing  countenance  of  a 
new  and  formidable  enemy.  The  gold  of  England  had 
influenced  the  councils  of  Peterfburgh,  and  fifty  thoufand 
Ruffians  prepared  to  add  new  horrors  to  the  rage  of  war. 
In  the  midft  of  his  victories  the  king  of  France  had  inva¬ 
riably  exprelfed  his  wiflies  for  peace  ;  and  the  florin  that 
threatened  from  the  nortli  rendered  him  Hill  more  impa¬ 
tient  to  deliver  his  fubjects  from  the-  calamitiesof  war  :  an 
ineffectual  Congrefs  had  been  held  at  Breda;  and  negotia¬ 
tions  were  again  refmned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where,  in 
3748,  preliminaries  of  peace  were  figned. 

By  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  a  mutual  reflitution 
was  ftipulated  of  all  conquefts  made  during  the  courfe  of 
the  war,  with  a  releafe  of  prifoners  without  ranfom.  Par¬ 
ma,  Placentia,  and  Guaftaila,  were  ceded  as  a  fovereignty 
tudon  Philip;  but  it  was  provided,  in  cafe  he  or  lvisde- 
icendants  fir  on  Id  lucceed  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  or  that  of 
the  two  Sicilies,  that  thofe  territories  fliould  return  to 
the  emprefs  queen  of  Hungary,  and  the  king  of  Sardinia. 
The  Englifli  acquired  the  privilege  of  fending  an  annual 
H) i p  to  the  Spanifh  fettlements  in  America;  arid  the  con¬ 
tracting  powers  guarantied  to  his  Pruflian  majefly  the 
duchy  of  Silefia  and  the  county  of  Glatz,  as  lie  then  pof- 
ferTed  them. 

Seven  years  of  peace  fucceeded  to  the  war  which  had 
fo  long  afflicted  Europe  ;  and  in  that  interval  arts  and 
letters  were  fuccefsfully  cultivated,  manufactures  and 
commerce  fiourifhed,  and  the  manners  of  fociety  daily 
adorned  a  h’giier  polifh.  But  monarchs,  while  they 
afpire  to  the  fame  of  conquerors,  fieldom  condefcend  to 
regard  the  felicity  of  their  iubjedts ;  and  Louis,  who  had 


only  confented  to  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  rertore 
his  navy,  in  the  arms  of  the  marchionefs  of  Pompadour 
meditated  new  wars  ;  and  prepared  to  difpoflfefs  the  Eng¬ 
lifli  of  their  principal  fettlements  botli  in  America  and 
the  Eaft  Indies.  From  thefe  vifionary  hopes,  however, 
the  attention  of  the  king  was  recalled,  in  1750,  by  vio¬ 
lent  difputes  between  the  clergy  and  parliaments  of 
France,  which  for  fome  time  interrupted  the  tranquillity 
of  that  kingdom.  The  famous  controverfy  between  the 
Janfenifls  and  Jefuits,  concerning  grace,  free-will,  and 
other  abftraCt  points  of  theology,  had  originated  in  the 
preceding  reign  :  the  opinions  of  the  former  had  been 
declared  heretical  by  the  court  of  Rome,  in  the  cele¬ 
brated  bull  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Unigenitus . 
The  reception  of  it  was  enforced  by  Louis  XIV.  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  parliaments,  the  archbifhop  of  Paris,  and 
fifteen  other  prelates;  who  protefled  againfl  it  as  an  in¬ 
fringement  of  the  rights  of  the  Gallican  church,  and  of 
the  laws  of  the  realm.  Though  the  bull  was  held  in 
execration  by  the  people,  it  had  hitherto  occafioned  no 
public  difturbance  ;  but  on  the  conclufion  of  the  peace, 
an  attempt  made  by  a  minifter  of  the  finances  to  enquire 
into  the  wealth  of  the  clergy,  raifed  the  jealoufy  of  that 
order,  and  they  determined  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
court  by  reviving  the  former  oppofition  to  the  bull  Uni¬ 
genitus.  It  was  refolved  by  the  clergy  to  demand  con- 
feffional  notes  of  dying  perfons  ;  that  thofe  notes  fhould, 
be  figned  by  priefts  adhering  to  the  bull,  without  which 
no  viaticum,  or  extreme  unCtion,  could  be  obtained. 
The  new  archbilhop  of  Paris  engaged  warmly  in  this 
fcheme,  and  he  was  oppofed  with  equal  vigour  by  the  par. 
Lament,  who  irnprifoned  fuch  of  the  clergy  as  refufed  to 
adminifter  the  facraments  to  perfons  in  their  lafl  moments. 

The  king,  by  an  add  of  his  own  abfolute  authority,  in 
1752,  forbad  the  parliaments  from  taking  cognizance  of 
any  ecclefiaftical  proceedings  whatever.  Inflead  of  ac- 
quiefeing,  the  parliament  prefented  new  remonflrances, 
refilled  to  attend  to  any  other  bufinefs,  and  came  to  a  re- 
folution  that  they  could  not  obey  this  injundtion  without 
violating  their  duty  and  their  oith.  They  cited  the  bi- 
fliop  of  Oi leans  before  their  tribunal,  and  ordered  all 
writings,  in  which  its  jurifdidlion  was  contefted,  to  be 
burnt  by  the  executioner.  By  military  aid,  they  enforced 
the  adminiflration  of  the  facraments  to  the  fick  ;  and  en- 
grofled  by  thefe  religious  differences,  they  entirely  ceafed, 
as  fupreme  courts,  to  diflribute  that  j  n  ft  ice  to  the  fu  bject 
for  which  they  had  been  erected.  Their  obftinacy  ex¬ 
cited  the  indignation  of  their  fovereign.;  four  of  tlie 
members,  who  had  delivered  themfelves  with  the  greateft 
freedom,  were  arrefled  and  irnprifoned  ;  and  the  remain¬ 
der  were  baniflied  to  Bourges,  to  PoiCjtiers,  and  Auvergne ; 
and  Louis,  in  1753,  to  prevent  their  abfence  from  imped¬ 
ing  the  adminiflration  of  juftice,  eftablifhed  by  his  leit<ers 
patent  a  royal  chamber,  for  the  profecution  of  fuits  civil 
and  criminal.  But  the  counfellors,  animated  by  the  fame 
zeal  as  the  parliament,  refufed  to  plead  before  thefe  new 
judges:  and  the  people,  left  to  themfelves,  threatened 
to  fall  every  day  into  anarchy  and  confufion.  The  in¬ 
trigues  of  the  court  had  already  excited  hoflilities  in 
America  and  the  Eaft  Indies;  and  Louis,  intent  on  war 
with  England,  determined  to  conciliate  the  affections  of 
his  people  by  recalling  the  parliament.  The  members 
re-entered  Paris  aniidft  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants;  the  archbilliop,  who  continued  to  encourage  the 
prielts  in  refilling  the  facraments,  was  baniflied  to  his  feat 
at  Conflans  ;  and  a  tranfient  calm  was  reftored  to  the 
kingdom. 

from  the  moment  that  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
was  concluded,  Dupleix,  governor  of  Pondicherry,  on 
the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  conceived  the  delign  of  ad¬ 
vancing  the  mtereft  of  the  French  Eaft-India  company, 
by  acquiring  for  France  large  territorial  polfeiiions  in  tlie 
fouth  of  Afia.  Thefe  meafures  had  already  awakened 
the  jealoufy  of  the  Englifli  Eaft  India  company  ;  and  the 
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attempt  of  M.  Dupleix  to  impofe  a  nabob  or  governor 
cii  Arcot,  a  province  in  which  Pondicherry  is  fituated, 
excited  the  Engiifh  to  arms,  Mr.  Clive,  with  a  fniall 
force,  occupied  A'rcot,  the  capital  of  the  dil'puted  pro¬ 
vince  ;  repelled  a  numerous  army  of  the  French  and  In¬ 
dians  ;  and  triumphed,  in  adecifive  battle,  over  the  hod 
that  had  lately  threatened  to  overwhelm  him.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Trinchinopoli  the  French  and  their  al¬ 
lies  were  finally  defeated  ;  the  pretenfions  of  CluinGa-laib, 
whofe  caufe  they  had  efpoufed,  were  extinguiflied  in  his 
blood  ;  and  li is- rival ,  Mohammed  Ali,  was  eftablifhed  by 
the  Engiifh  on  the  tluone  of  Arcot. 

M.  Dupleix  was  now  recalled  ;  and  the  next  objefl  of 
the  French  was,  in  1754,  to  extend  their  acquifitions  in 
North  America.  Their  plan  was  to  unite,  by  a  chain  of 
forts,  their  two  extenfive  colonies  of  Canada  and  Loui- 
ftana  ;  and  to  confine  the  Engiifh  to  that  trail  of  country 
that  lies  between  the  fea  and  the  Apalachian  mountains. 
The  king  of  England,  alarmed  at  thefe  encroachments, 
detached  a  formidable  fquadron  to  the  banks  of  New¬ 
foundland,  to  attack  the  fleet  of  France  ;  and  though  a 
thick  fog  enabled  the  greated  part  to  ef'cape,  yet  two 
fhipsof  the  line  were  taken  ;  the  Britifli  cruizers,  in  1755, 
fwept  the  feas  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  above  three  hun¬ 
dred  trading  veffels  belonging  to  France  were  carried  into 
the  ports  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  above  eight  thoufand 
feamen  were  made  prifoners  to  that  crown. 

Louis,  with  his  ufual  policy,  determined  to  feek  ample 
reprifals  in  a  different  way.  He  entered  into  fecret  con¬ 
nections  with  the  courts  of  Vienna,  Peterfburg,  and 
Drefden  ;  and  the  invafion  of  Hanover  were  the  objedts 
of  this  formidable  confederacy.  But  their  defigns  could 
not  elude  the  vigilance  of  Frederic  ;  confcious  of  his 
own  danger,  he-formed  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Eng¬ 
land,  whofe  intereffs  were  fimilar  to  his  own.  The 
PrufTian  monarch,  fearful  of  delay,  fuddenly  but'ft  into 
Saxony,  defeated  the  Andrians  at  Lowofitz,  compelled 
Auguftus  with  his  whole  army  to  furrender,  occupied 
Drefden,  and  poffeffed  himfelf  of  the  date  papers  relative 
to  foreign  tranfadtions,  which  unfolded  the  confpiracy 
that  had  been  formed  againd  him. 

While  the  king  of  Pruffia  drained  the  territories  of 
Saxony,  and  Great  Britain  called  to  her  abidance  large 
bands  of  fubfidiary  Germans,  Louis  affumed  new  vigour, 
and  reforted  to  new  modes  of  enterprile.  Numerous  bo¬ 
dies  of  troops  drawn  towards  the  fea-coads,  continually 
alarmed,  the  oppofite  fltores  of  England;  their  hodile  ap¬ 
pearance  ferved  to  cover  the  fecret  intentions  of  the 
French,  who  afpired  to  the  conqued  of  Minorca,  which 
the  Engiifh  had  formerly  wreded  from  Spain.  The  ar¬ 
mament  for  that  purpofe  confided  of  fifteen  thoufand 
land-forces,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Richelieu  ;  and 
twelve  (hips  of  the  line,  with  five  frigates,  under  the 
marquis  Galidbniere.  They  immediately  inveded  the 
cadle  of  St.  Philip’s,  which  commands  the  town  and  har¬ 
bour  of  Mahon.  The  Engiifh  had  detached  the  unfor- 
tunaie  admiral  Byng  to  the  relief  of  the  idand  ;  but  his 
want  of  courage,  or  capacity,  or  indrudlions  fufficiently 
explicit,  carried  him  into  the  bay  of  Gibraltar;  and 
Minorca,  deftitute  of  fupport,  fubmitted,  in  1756,  to  the 
dominion  of  France. 

The  fatisfadlion  which  Louis  derived  from  this  acqui- 
lltion,  was  alloyed  by  doniedic  didenfions.  The  parlia¬ 
ment,  by  their  perfecution  of  the  partisans  of  the  bull 
Unigenitus,  had  awakened  again  the  indignation  of  their 
fovereign.  They  had  alfo  refufed  to  regilier  certain 
raxes,  which  t hey  confidered  as  oppredive  to  the  people. 
Louis,  attended  by  his  guards,  appeared  in  the  adembly ; 
he  lupprelfed  the  fourth  and  fifth  chambers  of  inqueds, 
the  members  of  which  had  diftinguiflied  themfelves  by 
their  firm  and  animated  oppofition  ;  he  commanded  the 
bull  Unigenitus  to  be  refpetded  ;  and  prohibited  the  fe- 
cular  judges  from  ordering  the  adminidraticn  of  the  fa- 
cra'ments.  Fifteen  counfellors  of  the  great  chamber 
lodged  their  refignation  at  the  office  next  day  j  one  bun- 
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dred  and  twenty-four  members  of  the  different  courts  of 
parliament  followed  their  example  ;  and  the  people,  who 
participated  in  the  fufferisgs  of  the  champions  of  their 
religious  freedom,  difplayed  their  difeontent  in  loud  and 
impatient  murmurs.  In  the  midd  of  thefe  clamours, 
Francis  Damien,  in  1757,  whofe  fallen  mind  was  inflamed 
by  the  difputes  with  the  king  relative  to  religion,  em¬ 
braced  the  defperate  refolution  of  attempting  the  life  of 
his  fovereign.  In  the  dufk  of  the  evening,  as  the  king 
prepared  to  enter  his  coach,  he  was  fuddenly  wounded, 
though  flightly,  between  the  ribs,  in  the  prefence  of  his 
fon,  and  in  the  midd  of  his  guards.  The  daring  adadln 
had  mingled  with  the  crowd  of  courtiers,  and  was  in- 
dantly  betrayed  by  his  didradled  countenance.  He  was 
condgned  to  a  death  of  unheard-of  tortures,  the  inhu¬ 
manity  of  which  is  increafed  by  the  evident  madnefs  that 
Ili  initiated  him  to  the  fatal  attempt.  But  whether  the 
mind  of  Louis  was  deeply  impreded  by  his  late  danger, 
or  that  he  dreaded  in  the  midd  of  a  bloody  and  extenfive 
war  to  alienate  the  hearts  of  his  people,  it  is  certain  that 
he  a  fecond  time  baniflied  the  archbidtop  of  Paris,  and 
found  it  expedient  to  accommodate  matters  with  the  par¬ 
liament,  which  again  proceeded  to  budnefs. 

In  refpedt  to  foreign  engagements,  Louis  dill  perfe- 
vered  in  his  refolution  of  attacking  the  electoral  domi¬ 
nions  of  George  II.  With  this  view  he  directed  the 
marefchal  d’Etrees  to  pafs  t he  Rhine,  with  an  army  of 
eighty  thoufand  men  ;  that  general  foon  compelled  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  at  the  head  of  about  forty  thou¬ 
fand  Hedians,  Hanoverians,  and  Pruffians,  to  retire  behind 
the  Wefer ;  the  marefchal  alfo  effected  the  padhge  of 
that  river,  drove  the  duke  from  an  advantageous  pod  in 
the  village  of  Hadenbach,  but  amidd  his  triumphant  ca¬ 
reer,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  took  refuge  under-the  can¬ 
non  of  Stade.  Surrounded  by  the  armies  of  the  duke  of 
Richelieu,  lie  was  reduced  to  the  necedity  of  (igning  the 
convention  of  Cloder-leven,  by  which,  in  1757,  an  army 
of  thirty-eight  thoufand  Hanoverians,  Hedians,  and  other 
troops  in  the  pay  of  his  Britannic  majedy,  was  dilFolved, 
and  didributed  into  different  quarters  of  cantonment, 
without  being  difarmed,  or  even  confidered  as  prifoners 
of  war. 

With  the  capitulation  of  Cloder-feven  the  fortune  of 
France  gradually  began  to  fuffer  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world;  and  an  event  which  promifed  the  mod  brilliant 
advantages,' was  fucceeded  by  dve  years  of  continual  de¬ 
feat  and  fuccedive  calamity.  In  Europe,  the  king  of 
Prudia,  driven  out  of  Bohemia,  and  menaced  by  the  hof- 
tile  armies  of  Sweden,  Rudia,  and  Audria,  was  deferted 
by  the  only  ally  on  whom  he  could  place  any  depend- 
ance;  and  beheld  the  forces  of  France  ready  to  penetrate 
into  Saxony.  Prince  Sotibife  with  twenty  thoufand 
F'rench  had  joined  the  imperial  dandard  ;  and  Frederic 
faw  the  necedity  of  giving  battle  to  fifty  thoufand  French 
and  imperialifis,  witli  lefs  than  half  their  number.  But 
the  prefumption  and  folly  of  prince  Soubife  decided  the 
fate  of  the  day;  lie  advanced  without  caution  or  order, 
as  if  to  a  certain  victory  ;  his  temerity  was  chadded  by  a 
bloody  defeat  ;  and  Frederic  from  the  triumphant  field 
of  Rofbach  directing  his  march  towards  Silelia,  arrived 
in  time  to  join  the  prince  of  Bevern,  and  to  renew  his 
laurels  by  a  fecond  victory  over  tiie  Audrians  at  Lida. 

In  Hanover,  the  rapacity  of  the  duke  of  Richelieu  ex- 
hauded  the  fubjefted  country.  A  demand  from  the  court 
of- France  of  the  arms  of  thofe  troops  who  had  capitu¬ 
lated  at  Cloder-feven,  aroufed  their  indignation  :  they 
confidered  this  after-demand  as  the  lad  disgrace  of  foi- 
diers ;  and  fecretly  refolving  to  relieve  their  country  from 
op  predion,  they  allembled  from  their  different  canton¬ 
ments  under  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunfwick,  whom 
George  II.  had  inveded  with  the  chief  command  of  his 
electoral  forces.  Tlie  French,  difperfed  and  unprepared, 
were  excelled  from  Ouerberg,  Bremen,  and  Verden  ; 
four  thoufand  were  taken  prifoners  in  the  city  of  Minden ; 
and  the  duke  of  Richelieu,  better  calculated  to  dime  in 
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courts  than  in  camps,  with  the  remnant  of  his  once  vic¬ 
torious  army,  repaired  the  Rhine,  and  retreated  before  a 
body  of  men  whom  he  Jiad  fo  lately  vanquifhed.  At 
Crevelt,  count  Clermont  at  the  head  of  fifty  thoufand 
men  was  attacked  and  broken  by,  prince  Ferdinand,  and 
compelled  with  confiderable  lofs  to  retire  under  the  can¬ 
non  of  Cologne.  Marefchal  de  Contades,  who  fucceeded 
him,  fufifered  in  the  campaign  of  1758  a  more  decifive 
defeat  at  Minden  ;  and  marefchal  Broglio,  who  fuper- 
ceded  Contades,  was  equally  unfortunate,  and  on  the 
heights  of  Warbourg  funk  all'o  beneath  the  fuperior 
genius  of  prince  Ferdinand. 

The  death  of  George  II.  and  the  accellion  of  his 
grandfon  to  the  throne  of  England,  changed  not,  at  fir  it, 
the  councils  of  the  Englifh,  or  the  fortune  of  the  French  ; 
and  the  court  of  Verfailles,  defeated  on  every  fide,  im¬ 
plored  the  fupport  of  the  crown  of  Spain.  That  king¬ 
dom  was  ruled  by  Charles  III.  late  king  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  ;  who  being  ftrongl.y  attached  to  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon,  ligned  the  celebrated  family  compaEl ;  an  alli¬ 
ance  which,  with  the  fingle  exception  of  the  American 
trade,  naturalizes  in  the  dominions  of  the  houfe  of  Bour¬ 
bon,  the  fubjedls  of  each  crown  ;  and  fiipulates  that  the 
kings  of  France  and  Spain  (hall  look  upon  every  power 
as  the  enemy  of  both  which  dares  to  become  the  enemy 
of  either.  The  affillance  of  Spain,  however,  was  feeble 
and  inadequate  ;  her  attempt  to  wound  Great  Britain 
through  her  ally,  and  to  invade  the  neutral  kingdom  of 
Portugal,  was  ill  concerted  and  worfe  executed,  and  the 
Spaniards  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  hafty  con- 
quefts  with  difgrace.  Louis  was  ftill  doomed  to  regret 
the  unavailing  (laughter  of  his  fubjedts  ;  and  marefchal 
Broglio,  near  the  village  of  Kirch  Denkern,  was  repulfed 
by  prince  Ferdinand,  with  the  lofs  of  five  thoufand  men. 
France  had  hitherto  repelled  the  various  defcents  of  the 
Englilh  on  her  coalts ;  but  file  was  deeply  wounded  by  a 
lofs,  lefs  important  in  its  real  value  than  humiliating  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe.  Belleifle,  fituated  between  Port 
Louis  and  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  was  reduced  by  an  ar¬ 
mament  from  England  ;  and  the  Britifh  banners  difplayed 
from  the  ramparts  alarmed  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent 
coalts.  The  recal  of  Broglio  from  the  German  army, 
with  the  joint  appointment  of  the  prince  of  Soubife  and 
marefchal  d’Etrees,  interrupted  not  the  rapid  career  of 
prince  Ferdinand.  The  French  were  compelled  entirely 
to  evacuate  the  eledtorate  of  Hanover  ;  while  the  king 
of  Prulfia,  by  the  death  of  the  emprefs  Catharine  II. 
was  delivered  from  his  molt  formidable  enemy. 

In  Afia,  the  war  was  equally  difaltrous  to  France  ;  her 
fettlement  of  Chanderria'gore  was  taken  by  admiral  Wat- 
fon  and  colonel  Clive  ;  general  Lally  was  compelled  to 
retire  from  a  fruitlefs  attempt  again!!  Madras  ;  he  was 
afterwards  defeated  in  fnccefiive  engagements,  and  re¬ 
duced  to  leek  lhelter  within  the  fortifications  of  Pondi¬ 
cherry :  that  fettlement,  the  lad  that  remained  to  the 
French  on  the  coal!  of  Coromandel,  was  inverted  by  the 
Englifli.  After  a  gallant  defence,  Lally  was  obliged  to 
furrender :  and  the  vidtors,  informed  foon  after  of  the 
hoftile  confederacy  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  turned 
their  arms  againl!  the  fettleinents  of  Spain,  and  poflefled 
themfelves  of  Manilla,  the  capital  of  Luconia,  one  of 
the  principal  ot  the  Philippine  iflands. 

In  America,  Louifbourg,  garrifoned  by  near  three 
thoufand  troops,  under  the  command  of  the  chevalier  du 
Drucoiirt,  was  attacked  by  admiral  Bofcawen,  and  the 
generals  Arnherft  and  Wolfe  :  for  (ix  weeks  the  governor 
maintained  a  gallant  defence  ;  he  was  at  length  com¬ 
pelled  to  furrender  ;  and  the  illand  of  Cape  Breton  (hared 
the  fate  of  the  capital  ;  as  did  Ticonderoga,  Crown- 
Point,  and  Niagara.  But  in  Canada  the  force  of  the 
French  was  (till  entire;  and  the  marquis  of  Montcalm 
protected  Quebec,  the  capital  of  that  province.  His  lu- 
perior  force,  and  almoft  inacceilible  fituation,  could  not 
reprefs  the  fpirit  of  the  Englilh  ;  animated  by  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  their  general,  Wolfe,  they  climbed  the  rugged 
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afcent  of  the  Heights  of  Abrahatn  ;  and  were  formed  in 
battle  on  the  fummit,  before  Montcalm,  lulled  into  feav- 
rity  by  the  temerity  of  the  attempt,  would  give  credit  to 
the  intelligence.  Convinced  the  report  was  true,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  decide  the  fate  of  Canada  in  a  general  en¬ 
gagement  :  but  theadverfe  fortune  of  France  prevailed. 
Montcalm,  after  difplaying  equal  (kill  and  courage,  pe- 
rilhedou  the  field,  with  above  a  thoufand  of  his  braveft 
foldiers.  Quebec  furreitdered  ;  and  a  fubfequent  at¬ 
tempt  of  M.  de  Levi  to  recover  that  city,  was,  after  an 
ineffedtual  victory,  baffled  by  the  perfevttring  valour  of 
the  garrifon.  The  remnant  of  the  French  forces,  defti- 
tiite  of  fubfiftence,  mouldered  away  :  the  town  of  New 
Orleans,  and  a  few  plantations  on  the  Miffirtippi,  alone 
remained  to  France  pf  all  her  fettleinents  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  while  in  the  Weft  Indies  the  powerful  armaments 
of  the  Englilh  vvrefted  from  her  the  important  iflands  of 
Guadaloupe  and  Martinico  ;  and  foon  after  (hook  to  the 
very  bafts  the  grandeur  and  profperity  of  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon,  by  donning  the  Havannah,  the  principal  fea- 
port  in  the  illand  of  Cuba,  the  key  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexi¬ 
co,  and  the  centre  of  the  Spanilh  trade  and  navigation  in 
the  New  World. 

In  Africa,  France  was  driven  from  the  forts  and  fadto- 
ries  which  (lie  had  eftablifhed  on  the  river  Senegal. 
Monf.  St.  Jean,  the  governor  of  Goree,  attempted  to  de¬ 
fend  it  from  an  Englilh  armament,  conducted  by  commo¬ 
dore  Keppel  and  colonel  Worge;  but  his  ardour  was  ill 
feconded  by  his  garrifon,  and  he  was  reluctantly  compell¬ 
ed  to  fubmit  to  the  fuperior  numbers  of  his  enemies. 

But  in  contending  for  the  fovereignty  of  the  fea,  it  was 
the  fate  of  Louis  XV.  to  be  peculiarly  unfuccefsful.  The 
marquis  du  Qttefne,  with  three  (hips  of  the  line  and  a  fri¬ 
gate,  was  intercepted  between  Cape  de  Gatt  and  Cartha- 
gena,  by  an  Englilh  fquadron  under  admiral  Olborne  ;  the 
frigate  efcaped  by  the  fwiftnefs  of  her  failing,  but  two  of 
the  (hips  were  taken,  and  the  third  was  driven  on  fhore 
on  the-Spanifti  coart.  M.  de  la  Clue,  in  attempting  to 
pafs  the  (freights  of  Gibraltar  with  twelve  fhips  of  the 
line,  was  encountered  by  admiral  Bofcawen  with  fourteen  ; 
the  French  fought  their  lafety  in  flight;  de  la  Clue  was 
wounded  hirofelf ;  two  of  his  largeft  fhips  were  taken, 
two  more  deftroyed,  and  the  remaining  eight  fheltered 
themfelves  under  the  cannon  of  Cadiz.  But  the  princi¬ 
pal  fleet  of  France,  confiding  of  twenty-one  fail  of  the 
line  and  four  frigates,  remained  at  Brelt  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  M.  Conflans,  and  meditated  a  defcent  on  Ireland. 
In  the  profecution  of  this  defign,  that  admiral  availed 
himfelf  of  a  ftorm  which  had  driven  the  Britilh  fquadron 
into  their  own  harbours  ;  but  he  had  fcarcely  put  to  fea 
before  his  hopes  were  blafted  by  the  appearance  of  admi¬ 
ral  Hawke,  with  twenty-two  (hips  of  the  line.  Conflans 
fought  fnelter  among  the  Ihoals  and  rocks  of  a  lee-rtiore. 
He  was  purfued  by  his  antagonift  ;  his  own  (hip,  the  Royal 
Sun,  was  driven  on  (hore,  and  burnt  by  tire  French  them¬ 
felves;  the  Hero  (hared  the  fame  fate  by  the  hands  of 
the  Englilh  ;  the  Formidable  rtruck  her  colours  ;  and  the 
Thefee,  the  Superbe,  and  the  Julie,  were  funk  in  the  action. 

Thefe  repeated  difafters  which  befel  the  armaments  of 
France  from  the  year  1759  to  1762,  humbled  the  lofty 
views  of  Louis;  his  finances  v/ere  exhaufted;  his  com¬ 
merce  ruined  ;  his  marine  annihilated  ;  in  the  four  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  world  his  arms  had  proved  unfortunate;  and 
his  alliance  with  Spain  had  only  involved  that  crown  in 
his  calamities.  Fortunately  the  Englifli  councils  were 
equally  difpofed  to  peace.  George  III.  liftened  with 
readinefs  to  the  propofals  of  the  court  of  Verfailles:  the 
great  outlines  of  the  treaty  were  loon  adjufted,  as  both 
parties  agreed  to  withdraw  themfelves  totally  from  the 
German  war,  and  to  reftore  the  places  they  had  taken. 
France  alio  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  the 
greateft  part  of  her  fettlements  in  America;  but  retained 
the  right  of  filhing  on  the  coal!  of  Newfoundland,  with 
the  fmall  iflands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon.  She  re¬ 
ceived  back  Martinico,  Guadaloupe,  Goree,  and  Belleifle, 
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'with  the  neutral  ifland  of  St.  Lucia;  and  her  Eaft-India 
company  were  effnbli filed  in  their  former  fettlements: 
but  in  return  fhe  confented  to  deflroy  the  harbour  and  de- 
molilh  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk;  reftored  Minorca; 
•yielded  Grenada  and  the  Grenadines;  and  gave  up  all 
claim  to  the  neutral  iflands  of  St.  Vincent,  Dominica, 
and  Tobago.  Her  ally,  Spain,  obtained  again  the  Ha- 
vannah,  and  all  that  part  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba  which  had 
been  conquered  by  the  Englifli  ;  but  in  return,  Charles 
king  of  Spain  engaged  to  permit  the  Englifli  to  cut  log¬ 
wood  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  to  evacuate  Portugal,  and 
to  cede  Florida  to  Great  Britain.  The  king  of  Pruflia 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  emprefs-queen,  by  which 
all  conquefts  were  mutually  reftored  ;  and  after  a  tedious 
and  bloody  war,  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  was  in  1763 
once  more  happily  re-eftabliflied.  This  treaty  of  peace 
■was  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  10th  of  February  1763. 

Louis  XV.  had  fcarcely  furmounted  the  complicated 
evils  of  the  late  perilous  war,  than  he  expet  enced  the 
mortification  of  loling  the  dauphin  of  France,  a  prince  of 
a  pious  and  mild  difpofition,  who  expired  in  the  thirty- 
feventh  year  of  his  age.  Maria  Therefa,  the  infanta  of 
Spain,  whom  he  had  firft  efpoufed,  died  in  child-bed ;  and 
the  daughter  of  which  (lie  was  delivered,  furvived  her 
mother  but  a  fhort  time.  His  fecond  marriage  with  Maria 
Jofepha,  of  Saxony,  proved  more  fruitful ;  and  he  left 
behind  him  three  fons,  the  duke  of  Berri,  the  count  of 
Provence,  and  the  count  of  Artois,  with  two  daughters. 
The  king,  in  1765,  conferred  the  title  of  dauphin  on  his 
.elder  grandfon,  the  duke  of  Berri,  who  afterwards  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  crown. 

The  attention  of  Louis  was  next  folicited  to  retrieve 
the  affairs  of  Poland,  which  was  afflicted  with  all  the  ca¬ 
lamities  that  attend  religious  rancour  and  civil  commo¬ 
tion.  The  diflance  of  that  country,  however,  precluded 
the  immediate  interference  of  France  ;  and  Louis  for 
the  prefent,  limited  his  views  to  Corfica,  an  ifland  in  the 
Alediterranean.  Previous  to  this  enterprife,  the  patri¬ 
mony  of  St.  Peter,  defended  only  by  fpiritual  arms,  was 
doomed  to  experience  the  refentment  of  the  king  of 
France.  On  the  refufal  of  the  pope  to  recal  a  brief  which 
he  had  publilhed  again!!  the  duke  of  Parma,  Louis,  in 
1768,  thought  proper  to  reclaim  the  territories  of  Avig¬ 
non  and  the  Venailliti,  as  fiefs  belonging  to  him  ;  and  the 
Roman  pontiff,  having  110  troops  to  oppofe  him,  could 
only  denounce  the  penalties  incurred  by  thofe  who  feize 
the  efFefts  belonging  to  the  church.  But  the  thunders 
of  the  Vatican,  once  fo  terrible,  were  now  difregarded  ;  and 
the  marquis  of  Rochecouart,  with  the  regiment  of  Dau- 
phine,  expelled  the  train  of  the  pope;  and  received,  in 
the  name  of  the  king,  the  homage  and  fubmiflion  of  the 
people.  But  far  different  preparations  were  neceffary  to 
bend  the  ftubborn  natives  of  Corfica.  Tliefe  had  refilled 
with  firmnefs  the  pretenfions  of  the  Genoefe,  who  claimed 
the  fovereignty  of  the  ifland  by  right  of  conqueft ;  but 
being  unable  to  enforce  her  claim,  transferred  the  pre¬ 
tended  right  to  France,  on  condition  that  Louis  fhould 
put  her  in  full  poflellion  of  the  ifland  of  Capraia,  which 
the  Corficans  had  invaded  and  reduced.  To  execute 
tliefe  engagements,  powerful  armaments  were  fitted  out 
by  Louis  at  Antibes -and  Toulon;  twenty  battalions  of 
French  were  landed  in  Corfica;  and  the  natives,  whofe 
free  fuffrages  had  fummoned  Paoli  their  principal  chief, 
to  the  fupreme  government  of  the  ifland,  determined  to 
defend  it  to  the  utmoft.  An  o'oftinate  and  bloody  war 
was  carried  on  through  all  the  faflneffes  and  mountainous 
parts  of  the  ifland.  And  it  was  not  till  after  the  ravages 
of  two  fucceffive  campaigns,  in  1769,  that  the  French 
overwhelmed  by  their  fuperior  numbers  this  unfortunate 
people  ;  nor  had  Louis  much  reafon  to  triumph  in  a  con- 
queit  which  coll  him  feveral  thoufundsof  his  bed  troops, 
and  only  extended  his  dominion  over  a  diminutive  and 
unproductive  ifland.  But  while  France  was  exhaufling 
her  treafures  in  a  ruinous  and  unprofitable  conflict,  her 
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merchants  were  expofed  to  every  fpecies  of  failure  and 
diftrefs.  Her  Eaft-India  company,  formerly  fo  flourifh- 
ing,  became  totally  bankrupt ;  the  mod  capital  commer¬ 
cial  houfes  were  involved  in  the  fame  calamity  ;  and  the 
defperate  alternative  qf  the  minider,  the  duke  of  Choifeul, 
in  reducing  the  intered  of  the  public  funds  to  one-half, 
and  at  the  fame  time  taking  away  the  benefit  of  furvivor- 
fliip  in  the  tontines,  increafed  the  general  diffatisfaCtion, 
and  druck  at  the  very  foundations  of  all  national  faith 
and  credit. 

It  was  amidfi  thefe  domedic  inquietudes  that  the  dau- 
phin  received  the  hand  of  Maria  Antoinetta,  fider  to  the 
emperor  of  Germany.  But. thefe  nuptials,  that  promifed 
to  cement  the  happy  alliance  of  France  with  the  houfe  of 
Auflria,  were  attended  with  events  the  mod  inaufpicious : 
the  crowd  that  hadened  to  be  fpeCfators  of  the  fire-works, 
tumultuoufly  preffed  upon  each  other  ;  thofe  who  were 
foremod  were  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  increafing 
numbers  behind,  and  feveral  hundreds  perifhed  in  the 
fatal  confufion.  This  accident  was  followed  by  a  dill 
more  melancholy  event,  that  of  a  general  dearth,  which 
prevailed  throughout  the  kingdom.  A  fcanty  Ripply 
was  procured  by  opening  the  ports,  and  permitting 
foreigners  as  well  as  natives  to  import  or  export  corn  at 
will,  without  any  retrofpeCt  to  the  price  for  which  it 
might  have  been  fold  during  its  continuance  in  the  ports:, 
but  though  this  regulation  in  fome  meafure  alleviated 
the  public  miferv,  yet  fo  fatal  were  the  ravages  of  the 
famine,  that,  in  Limolin  and  Marche  only,  four  thoufand 
perlons  are  fuppofed  to  have  literally  died  for  want  of 
food  ! 

The  monarch  himfelf,  now  fallen  into  the  excefs  of 
fenfual  pleafures,  heard  with  indifference  the  cries  of  his 
people  ;  but  he  lidened  with  more  refpeCt  to  the  felicita¬ 
tions  of  his  midrefs,  the  countefs  du  Barre.  The  hatred 
of  that  lady  to  the  duke  de  Choifeul  was  undifguifed  ; 
and  her  royal  paramour,  amidfl  the  blandifhments  of 
amorous  intercourfe,  was  inceflantly  urged  to  difmifs  that 
minider.  But  whatever  promifes  were  drawn  from  the 
libidinous  king  in  the  hours  of  dalliance,  were  repeatedly 
revoked  on  reflection  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  duke  of 
Ciioifeul  might  dill  have  retained  his  pod,  had  not  the 
imprudence  of  his  filter,  and  his  own  enterprifing  genius, 
precipitated  his  downfal.  The  pride  of  the  duchefs  de 
Grammont  was  feverely  mortified  by  the  afcendancy  of 
the  countefs  du  Barre  ;  for  though  neither  young  nor 
handfome,  fhe  herfelf  had  afpired  to  the  royal  bed,  and 
hoped  to  confirm,  by  her  influence  as  midrefs  to  the  king, 
the  power  to  which  her  brother  Choifeul  had  attained  as 
minider.  This  profpeCt  was  however  bladed  by  the  fond 
attachment  of  Louis  to  madame  du  Barre  ;  and  the  impe- 
tuofity  of  Choifeul  plunged  him  into  the  mod  fatal  error. 
The  court  of  Spain  had  formed  defigns  againd  Port  Eg- 
mont,  a  fettlenrent  on  one  of  the  Malouine  iflands,  then 
poffeffed  by  the  Englifh.  The  duke  of  Choifeul,  who 
had  with  impatience  fubmitted  to  the  triumphs  of  the 
king  of  England,  affured  the  cabinet  of  Madrid  that  Louis 
would  firmly  maintain  the  union  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon, 
and  the  engagements  that  he  had  contracted  by  the  family 
compaCt.  The  intrigues  of  the  duke  could  not  be  kept 
lecret  from  the  king  ;  he  heard  with  adonilhment  the 
prefumption  of  his  minider,  who  had  hazarded  an  anfwer 
of  fuclr  importance  without  the  concurrence  of  the  crown  ; 
he  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  war,  which  would  obtrude 
upon  thofe  hours  which  he  had  devoted  to  pleafure  ;  he 
therefore  determined  to  get  rid  of  a  minifter  who  had 
thus  endangered  the  peace  of  Europe.  The  duke  de  la 
Vrilliere,  was  appointed  to  deliver  the  lettre  de  cachet, 
which  was  couched  in  the  following  terms  :  “  The  dif- 
latisfaClion  I  experience  in  your  fervices,  obliges  me  to 
banifli  you  to  Chanteloup,  where  you  will  repair  in 
twenty-four  hours.  I  would  hav.e  fent  you  much  further, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  particular  efteem  I  have  tor  the 
duchefs  de  Choifeul,  in  whofe  welfare  I  am  much  inte- 
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reded.  Be  careful  that  your  conduft  does  not  force  me 
to  take  fome  other  ftep  ;  and  I  pray  God  to  keep  you  in 
his  holy  protection. ” 

The  duke  of  Choifeul  was  fucceeded  in  1771,  by  the 
duke  d’Aiguillon,  as  minifter  for  foreign  affairs.  That 
minifter,  by  the  friendfhip  of  madam  du  Barre,  and  the 
difhonourable  interpofition  of  the  royal  authority,  had 
eluded  the  hand  of  jttftice  ;  and  it  was  the  ftrong  expref- 
fion  of  the  duke  of  Briffiic,  “  that  lie  had  indeed  faved 
his  head,  but  that  his  neck  had  been  twilled.”  He  was 
now  preferred  to  an  office  of  the  higheft  importance  ;  and 
the  king,  by  conftant  marks  of  favour,  feemed  defirous 
on  every  occafion  of  triumphing  over  the  feelings  of  his 
people.  Yet  the  infenfibility  of  Louis  was  not  entirely 
proof  againfl  one  in  dance  of  oppolition  :  the  princes  of 
the  blood  had  firongly  protefted  againfl  the  late  innova¬ 
tions  ;  and  their  firmnefs  had  drawn  upon  them  the  king’s 
indignation  ;  they  were  forbid  to  appear  in  the  royal  prc- 
fence,  and  ultimately  banifhed  from  court  ;  but  thefe  il- 
lufirious  perfons  ill  brooked  their  exile  from  fcenes  of 
gaiety  and  magnificence  ;  with  the  life  of  the  count  of 
Clermont  their  fortitude  expired  ;  they  languifhed  to 
return  to  the  circle  of  royal  pleafures  ;  and  the  king,  who 
beheld  the  fplendour  of  his  court  diminiflied  during  their 
abfence,  accepted,  with  pleafure,  their  overtures  of  ac¬ 
commodation. 

The  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid  faw  with  regret  the 
duke  d’Aiguillon  pofTefTed  of  a  pod  to  which  their  wiflies 
were  anxious  to  recal  the  duke  of  Choifeul  :  and  the 
new  fecretary,  though  not  deflitute  of  capacity,  yet  dif¬ 
fered  the  partition  of  Poland  to  be  completed  againfl  the 
evident  interefl  of  France.  Louis  himfelf  was  fo  ftruck 
at  the  firft  intelligence  of  the  event,  that  he  could  not 
help  exclaiming,  “  Alas  !  if  Choifeul  h ad  been  with  me, 
it  would  not  have  happened.”  But  this  tranlient  emo¬ 
tion  was  foon  loft  in  the  arms  of  the  countefs  du  Barre  ; 
and  the  revolution  of  Stockholm,  accomplifhed  under 
the  aufpices  of  France,  which  overthrew  the  power  of 
the  ariftocracy,  and  eftablifhed  the  authority  of  the  fove- 
reign,  reftored  the  reputation  of  the  duke  d’Aiguillon. 
Thus  tranfiently  delivered  from  the  toils  of  government, 
and  devoted  to  voluptuoufnefs,  the  hours  of  Louis  feem¬ 
ed  to  glide  in  conftant  enjoyment ;  the  chancellor  de 
Maupeou  took  care  of  all  money  ediCs;  and  the  inven¬ 
tive  fpirit  of  finance,  by  opprefling  the  people,  liberally 
(applied  the  profufton  of  the  court.  The  holy  deference 
of  the  king  for  the  fee  of  Rome  was  foothed  by  ceding 
to  pope  Ganganelli,  Avignon,  and  the  county  of  Venaiffin, 
which  had  been  re-claimed  in  the  adminiftration  of  the 
duke  of  Choifeul.  The  marquis  of  Monteynard  was,  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  duke  d’Aiguillon,  difmifled  from  the 
war  department ;  and  the  latter  nobleman,  by  the  par¬ 
tiality  of  the  fovereign,  was  inverted  with  the  fpoils  of  the 
difgraced  minifter. 

But  in  t lie  midft  of  fatiety,  the  mind  of  Louis  became 
imprefled  with  a  fettled  melancholy.  He  was  fenfible  of 
the  daily  diminution  of  his  corporeal  powers;  even  the 
charms  of  the  countefs  du  Barre  could  no  longer  excite 
defire  ;  and,  though  that  lady  ftill  retained  her  influence, 
new  objefts  were  requifite  to  roufe  the  paffions  of  the 
king.  To  provide  thefe  was  the  incelfant  care  of  the 
countefs  ;  and  her  aliiduity  in  this  office,  proved  at  once 
fatal  to  her  own  grandeur,  and  to  the  life  of  her  enllaved 
fovereign.  A  new  beauty  who  was  introduced  into  the 
bed  of  Louis,  communicated  to  the  defpoiler  of  her  inno¬ 
cence  the  fatal  virus  of  infeCion.  'The  lymptoms  of  the 
fmall  pox  appeared  on  the  king,  and  by  the  advice  of  his 
phylicians  he  was  haftily  removed  from  Trianon  to  Ver¬ 
sailles.  The  danger  hourly  increafed  ;  and  Louis,  ap- 
prifed  of  the  nature  of  his  malady,  found,  with  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  death,  the  fenfe  of  religion  return;  he  defired 
that  the  countefs  du  Barre  might  be  removed  ;  he  receiv¬ 
ed  the  facrament ;  and  declared  his  intention  to  exert 
himfelf  ever  after  for  the  maintenance  of  religion,  and  the 
happiuefs  of  his  people.  But  it  was  not  permuted  him 
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to  evince  the  fincerity  of  thefe  declarations  ;  in  eighfr 
days  after  the  firft  attack,  the  monarch  clofed  a  reign  of 
fifty-nine,  and  a  life  of  fixty-four  years,  on  the  10th  of 
May,  1774. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Louis  XV.  who  fell  a  victim  to 
fenfual  appetites,  for  the  gratification  of  which  he  had 
facrificed  his  own  fame,  and  the  heft  interefts  of  his  fub- 
jecls.  The  appellation  of  Well-beloved ,  which  had  been 
conferred  on  him  in  the  moment  of  danger  by  a  lively  and 
entlnifiaftic  people,  was  effaced  by  thirty  years  of  lafci- 
vious  excefs,  profulion,  and  rapacity  ;  his  example  had 
loofened  the  bands  of  morality,  hid  prodigality  had  ex- 
haufted  the  credit  and  refources  of  his  country,  and  his 
wanton  pride  had  trampled  upon  the  remnant  of  the  con- 
ftitution.  His  affedions  feemed  to  have  been  confined 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  his  perfonal  pleafures  and 
fecurity;  the  marchionefs  of  Pompadour,  who  fo  long 
enjoyed  his  confidence  and  ftiared  his  embraces,  expired 
without  a  figh  of  regret  from  the  monarch,  who,  during 
her  life,  had  obeyed  and  adored  her  ;  and  the  death  of  his 
fon,  the  dauphin,  was  received  without  any  mark  of  ten¬ 
der  emotion  by  the  royal  infenfible. 

Louis  XVI.  fucceeded  his  grandfather  at  the  age  of 
twenty  ;  and  he  had  no  fooner  afeended  the  throne,  than 
he  diligently  applied  himfelf  to  extinguifli  the  difeon- 
tents  and  alleviate  the  calamities  of  the  people.  He  im¬ 
mediately  determined  to  remove  thofe  perfons  from  office 
whofe  opprefiive  conduC  had  rendered  them  offenfive  to 
the  nation  :  he  recalled  the  count  of  Maurepas,  who  had 
formerly  occupied  the  marine  department,  and  who  had 
beerf  banifhed  from  the  court  for  three-and-twenty  years. 
The  duke  d’Aiguillon  was  removed  from  the  office  of 
prime  minifter;  and  the  chanceiior  de  Maupeou,  who 
had  (hared  with  him  the  hatred  of  France,  was  alfo  dirt. 
miffed  ;  and  the  feals  were  delivered  to  monfieur  Miro- 
mefnil,  prefident  of  the  parliament  of  Rouen;  the  count  of 
Vergennes,  who  had  filled  with  reputation  the  poll  of  am- 
baflador  to  the  courts  of  Conftantinople  and  Stockholm, 
was  called  to  prefide  over  the  foreign  department;  and 
the  count  de  Muy  was  made  fecretary  of  war. 

Among  the  firft  cares  of  the  new  adminiftration,  was  that 
of  regulating  the  late  conqueft  of  Corfica,  which  ftill 
ftruggled  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  refume  her  native  in¬ 
dependence.  To  juftify  the  feverities  which  were  prac- 
tifed  againfl  thofe  brave  iflanders,  the  court  of  Verfailles 
had  circulated  the  rumour  of  a  dark  and  bloody  confpi- 
racy  :  but,  as  no  detail  of  this  plot  was  ever  given,  the 
reality  of  it  has  been  queftioned  ;  and  it  is  more  than  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  revolt  of  the  Corficans  originated  in  the 
oppreffion  of  their  governors.  Whatever  was  the  fource 
of  it,  the  effects  were  fatal  to  that  diftreffed  people  ;  fome 
transient  fuccelfes  in  the  firft  defultory  hoflilities,  were 
foon  effaced  by  a  l’eries  of  fanguinary  chaftifements.  The 
new  miniflers  were  delirous  of  difplaying  their  vigour  and 
activity  ;  frefh  reinforcements  were  poured  into  the  ifland  ; 
and  the  inmoft  recedes  of  that  mountainous  country  were 
penetrated  by  the  victors:  thofe  who  had  appeared  mod 
forward  in  oppofing  the  government  of  France,  atoned 
for  their  imprudence  by  the  lofs  of  their  lives  ;  and  their 
followers  were  tranlported  to  the  Weft  India  iflands,  and 
condemned  to  perpetual  flkvery.  Under  this  grievous 
oppreffion,  the  Coriican  chief  Paoli,  folicited  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Great-Britain  ;  but  the  vexatious  difputes  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  American  war  at  that  time  en- 
groffed  the  utmoft  exertions  of  the  Englifh  monarch,  and 
precluded  the  poflibility  of  any  interpofition  in  behalf  of 
Corfica. 

Though  Louis  beheld  with  fecret  fatisfaCion  the  in- 
creafing  animofity  which  exifted  between  America  and 
Great  Britain,  yet  the  tranquillity  of  France  was  at  the 
fame  time  far  from  being  eftabliffied  ;  and  the  example, 
he  fhould  have  conlidered,  might  eventually  become  fatal 
to  his  own  empire.  The  wounds  which  had  been  infliCed 
by  the  rapacity  and  profufton  of  the  late  monarch  re¬ 
quired  great  ability  to  heal  $  and  the  elevation  of  mon- 
1  fieur 
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fieur  Turgot  to  the  chief  dire£lion  of  the  finances,  af¬ 
forded  new  difcontents  to  the  powerful  body  of  the  far- 
mers-general.  That  minifter,  endued  with  integrity  and 
ability,  had  delivered  the  commerce  of  grain  from  many 
injudicious  reflriflions  ;  but  the  fcarcity  of  corn  in  1775, 
happening  to  coincide  with  the  moment  of  his  regulations, 
thofe  effects  which  arofe  from  dearth  were  bafely  afcribed 
to  the  innovations  he  had  fuggefted.  A  diftemper  too, 
which  had  the  fame  year  extended  its  fatal  ravages  amongfl 
the  cattle  through  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  added  to  the 
public  gloom  ;  and  at  Dijon,  the  capital  of  Burgundy, 
the  infurre&ion  of  the  populace  was  attended  with  the 
molt  fatal  confequences.  The  deluded  people,  fiimulated 
by  want,  and  inflamed  to  madnefs,  had  pillaged  the  houfe 
of  the  intendant,  who  with  difficulty  efcaped  from  their 
fury.  To  check  their  progrefs,  it  was  neceffary  to  fum- 
mon  to  the  fupport  of  government  a  body  of  regular 
troops  ;  yet  the  hungry  infurgents  for  fome  time  main¬ 
tained  their  ground  againft  the  difciplined  foldiers  ;  and 
it  was  not  till  near  five  hundred  of  thefe  miferable 
wretches  had  fallen  a  facrifice  to  the  firelock,  that  they 
relinquifhed  the  unequal  conflict.  The  capital  itfelf  was 
not  exempt  from  thefe  diforders  ;  and  Louis,  after  having 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  foothe  the  people  by  the  mildell 
remonflrances,  now  prepared  to  reprefs  their  outrages  by 
the  mod  decifive  meafures.  He  ordered  the  parliament 
of  Paris  to  attend  him  at  Verfailles  ;  and  after  reprefent- 
rng  to  them  the  immediate  exigency'  which  compelled 
him  to  deviate  from  the  ul'ual  courfe  of  juftice,  he  ex- 
prefsly  forbade  them  from  making  any  debates  on  the 
Heps  that  he  was  determined  to  purfue  :  that  auguft  body 
feemed  indeed  fenfible  of  the  neceflity  of  adopting  fome 
vigorous  fyftem,  and  filently  acquiefced  with  the  mandate 
of  their  fovereign. 

The  king  having  thus  fortified  the  royal  authority, 
commiffioned  the  marechauffee,  a  military  body  depen¬ 
dant  on  the  police,  to  difperfe  the  feditious  multitude, 
and  to  execute  fummary  jufiice  on  the  mod  guilty.  At 
the  fame  time  a  pardon  was  held  out  to  thofe  who  ffiould 
return  home,  and  make  reftitution  for  the  corn  they  had 
taken  away.  The  good  effects  of  thefe  regulations  were 
foon  difcernible ;  numbers  endeavoured  to  efface  their 
mifcondudt  by  reimburfing  the  perfons  whom  they  had 
plundered  ;  a  few  atoned  for  their  crimes  under  the  hands 
of  the  executioner  ;  and  the  plentiful  harveft  which  en- 
fued,  banifhed  the  diflreffes  of  the  people,  and  confirmed 
t he  tranquillity  of  France.  And  to  divert  the  minds  of 
his  fubjects  from  the  late  gloomy  feenes,  the  king  refolved. 
to  celebrate  his  coronation  with  great  magnificence  at 
Rheims.  The  liberality  of  the  clergy  opportunely  fup- 
plied  a  gift  of  twenty  millions  of  livres  ;  and  the  ancient 
dignities  of  the  kingdom  were  revived  on  this  occalion. 
The  count  de  Provence  reprefented  the  dukeof  Burgundy, 
the  count  d’Artois  the  duke  of  Normandy,  the  duke  of 
Orleans  the  duke  of  Aquitain,  the  duke  of  Chartres  the 
count  i?f  Thouloufe,  the  prince  of  Conde  the  count  of 
Flanders,  and  the  duke  of  Bourbon  the  count  of  Cham¬ 
pagne.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  add  to  the  antique  fplen- 
dour  of  the  coronation,  but  the  tilts  and  tournaments  and 
doughty  knights  of  the  ancient  chivalry. 

The  humanity  of  Louis  was  confpicuoufly  difplayed  in 
an  edidl  which  he  caufed  to  be  regiflered  in  parliament, 
and  which  in  future  fentenced  the  deferters  from  his  army 
to  work  as  Haves  on  the  public  roads,  inftead  of  punifhkig 
them  as  formerly  with  death ;  and,  with  equal  attention  to 
the  general  welfare  of  his  fnbjedts,  he  feized  the  moment 
of  peace  to  reduce  part  of  his  numerous  forces,  and  to 
fulfil  thofe  promifes  of  economy  which  on  his  acceffion  he 
had  given  to  his  people.  The  death  of  the  marefchal  de 
Muy,  who  filled  the  port  of  fecretary  at  war,  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  appointment  of  count  St.  Germain  to  the 
vacant  department :  that  nobleman,  during  the  laft  war, 
had  enjoyed  a  high  military  command  in  Germany  :  and 
the  prince  and  his  fubjedts  were  alike  impreffed  with  the 
molt  favourable  opinion  of  his  genius  and  probity.  The 
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countfully  jufiified  the  opinion  that  had  been  formed  of 
his  courage  and  abilities  ;  intent  only  on  the  advantage  of 
the  (late,  he  ventured  on  a  reform  which  menaced  him 
with  the  refentment  of  the  mod  noble  families  of  France. 
The  moufquetaires,  a  corps  infiituted  for  the  protection  of 
the  royal  perfon,  were  compofed  of  young  men  of  the  mod 
illuflrious  extradfion  ;  and  though  fuch  a  guard  mud  have 
been  highly  flattering  to  the  dignity  of  the  fovereign,  yet 
the  expence  attending  it  was  feverely  felt,  and  frequently 
regretted.  The  fupprellion  of  it  had  been  repeatedly 
agitated  ;  but  no  minifter  had  yet  be*u  found  fufficiently 
hardy  to  encounter  the  odium  with  which  it  was  likely 
to  be  attended.  This  inflance  of  political  fortitude  was 
referved  for  count  St.  Germain  ;  an  edidt  was  accordingly 
publiffied  for  the  ftippreffion  of  the  moufquetaires;  and 
they  received  the  news  of  their  difmiffion  with  marks  of 
the  deepeft  defpair.  Attached  to  each  other  by  fimilarity 
of  habits  and  friendfhip,  they  regarded  the  decree  that 
feparated  them  as  a  Broke  of  feverity  equal  to  death  itfelf. 
M.  de  la  Chaife,  one  of  their  commanders,  faintedaway  on 
receiving  the  fatal  mandate  ;  and  all  the  reft  vented  their 
forrow  in  the  mod  poignant  exclamations.  But  the  king 
and  his  minifier  were  inexorable  ;  and  the  Parifians  were 
not  forry  to  be  delivered  from  a  corps,  whofe  overbearing 
fpirit  too  frequently  infulted  the  more  humble  clafs  of 
citizens. 

The  naval  department  was  alfo  infpedted  with  the  ut- 
moft  diligence  and  care.  When  the  adminiftration  of  the 
duke  of  Choifeul  expired,  and  his  coufin  the  duke  of 
Praflin  was  difmiffed  from  fuperintending  the  marine,  that 
nobleman  declared,  that  he  left  (ixty-four  (hips  of  the 
line  in  the  ports  of  France,  befides  thofe  that  were  on  the 
(locks  ;  this  force  had  not  been  fuffered  to  decline  in  the 
prefent  reign,  and  the  appointment  of  monfieurde  Sartine 
to  the  marine  department  in  1776,  did  honour  to  the  pene¬ 
tration  of  the  fovereign.  One  appointment  more  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  (lamp  the  genuine  character  of  the  royal  mind, 
and  leave  it  free  from  prejudice.  Monfieur  Turgot, 
though  pofleffed  of  integrity  and  induftry,  had  not  been 
able  to  command  the  public  confidence.  On  his  retreat, 
monfieur  Clugny,  intendant-general  of  Bourdeaux,  had 
been  elevated  to  the  vacant  poll;  on  his  death,  which 
happened  foon  after,  M.  Taboreau  des  Reaux  was  ap¬ 
pointed  his  fucceffor ;  and  Louis  foon  after  afibciated  with 
him,  in  the  management  of  the  finances,  monfieur  Necker, 
by  birth  a  Swifs,  and  by  religion  a  proteltant.  That  gen¬ 
tleman,  in  the  preceding  reign,  had  been  chofen  to  adjuft 
fome  differences  between  the  Faff  India  company  and  the 
crown  ;  and  had  difeharged  his  truft  with  -fucli  ability 
and  diferetion,  as  to  merit  the  high  approbation  of  both 
parties.  Poffeffed  of  diftinguifhed  and  acknowledged 
probity,  his  appointment  would  have  excited  no  furprife, 
had  it  not  been  contrary  to  the  ufual  policy  of  France, 
which  had  uniformly  excluded  the  aliens  of  her  country 
and  faith  from  the  controul  of  her  revenue.  It  now  flood 
forward  as  a  new  inflance  of  enlargement  of  mind  and  li¬ 
berality  of  fentiment  in  the  character  of  Louis  XVI. 

With  equal  zeal  to  extend  the  dominion  of  fcience,  the 
French  king  fent  out  feveral  velfels  on  aflronomical  dif- 
coveries.  The  chevalier  de  Borda  was  inftruCted  toafeer- 
tain  the  exaCt  pofition  of  the  Canary  fflands  and  Cape  de 
Verd  ;  and  the  different  degrees  of  the  coafl  of  Africa 
from  Cape  Spartel  to  the  ifland  of  Goree  :  the  chevalier 
Grenier,  who  had  traverfed  the  Indian  feas,  to  improve 
the  charts  and  correct  the  errors  which  had  milled  former 
navigators,  was  liberally  rewarded  by  a  monarch  who 
afpired  to  immortalize  the  era  of  his  power  by  difeoveries 
and  improvements  beneficial  to  mankind. 

But  the  eyes  of  Louis  were  now  conflantly  fixed  on  the 
unhappy  difputes  which  agitated  the  continent  of  North- 
America.  The  contefl  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies  became  every  hour  more  important,  and  the  hu¬ 
manity  and  interefl  of  all  the  European  powers  were 
deeply  concerned  in  the  event.  Throughout  the  different 
provinces,  the  governors  nominated  by  the  king  of  Eng¬ 
land 
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land  had  been  almofi  univerfalty  expelled  by  the  rifing  in¬ 
dignation  of  the  inhabitants;  each  day  feemed  to  portend 
more  obvioufly  the  future  independence  of  the  hates; 
their  privateers  overfpread  the  feas,  and  captured  the  rich 
merchant  (hips  of  the  Engliff  ;  and  Louis,  while  he  pro- 
fefi’ed  to  the  court  of  London  a  drift  neutrality,  afforded 
to  the  veffels  of  America  a  fecure  (belter  in  his  harbours, 
where  they  bartered  their  fpoils  for  arms  and  ammunition 
to  redd  the  claims  of  the  mother  country.  See  the  parti¬ 
culars  of  this  unfortunate  war,  under  the  article  America, 
vol .  i.  p.  4.37-465  ;  and  Eng  land,  vol.  vi.  p.  747-770. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  Americans  gave  infinite  exultation  to 
the  court  of  France.  Monfieur  Sartine,  who  prefided 
over  the  marine  department,  was  impatient  to  meafure  the 
naval  drength  of  France  with  that  of  Great  Britain  ;  the 
queen,  who  had  long  feconded  the  views  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  now  efpoufed  their  caufe  with  increafed  ardour  ;  the 
pacific  inclinations  of  Louis  were  overborne  by  the  fug- 
geftions  of  his  miniders  and  the  in fl  uence  of  his  royal  con- 
fort  ;  and  in  1 7 7 S ,  it  was  determined  openly  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  fituation  of  Europe  at  this  junfture  was  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  determination  of  the  king  of  France, 
and  the  ambitious  views  of  his  council.  Some  differences 
between  the  court  of  Peterffurgh  and  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
refpeCting  the  Crimea,  threatened  a  revival  of  thofe  hofti- 
lities  which  had  been  fo  lately  adjuded  ;  and  had  the 
emprefs  of  Rnffia  been  willing,  mud  have  precluded  her 
from  affording  any  adidatice  to  the  Englifh.  The  flames 
of  war  had  been  rekindled  between  the  houfesof  Auflria 
and  Brandenburg  ;  and  the  claims  of  the  former  to  fome 
part  of  the  fuccedion  of  the  electorate  of  Bavaria,  had 
fummoned  the  rival  monarchs  to  the  field.  Spain,  by  the 
fafnily  compaCt,  was  bound  to  accede  to  the  defigns,  and 
to  drengthen  the  arms  of  France  :  Portugal,  by  her  late 
treaty  with  Spain,  had  formed  an  intimate  union  with  the 
ho  life  of  Bourbon  ;  and  if  her  weaknefs  prevented  her 
from  joining  the  hodile  confederacy  of  that  family,  her 
neutrality  was  at  lead  fecured  :  while  Holland,  filently 
occupied  in -extending  her  trade,  fecretly  rejoiced  at  thole 
meaiiyes  which  plunged  the  red  of  Europe  in  war,  and 
transferred  to  her  ports  the  only  true  intereds  of  fociety — 
the  free  commerce  of  the  world. 

Such  was  the  date  of  the  mod  confiderable  European 
powers,  when  Louis  XVI.  entered  into  a  new  war  with 
England,  and  injudicioufly  fupported  the  revolt  of  her 
colonies.  Count  d’Edaing,  who,  during  the  former  war, 
had  in  the  Ead  Indies  maintained  the  honour  of  his 
country,  failed  from  Toulon  with  twelve  fliips  of  the 
line  and  four  frigates.  On  board  this  fleet.were  embark¬ 
ed  a  fmall  army  of  feleCt  troops,  dedined  to  the  Ame¬ 
rican  continent.  While  this  armament  proceeded  on  its 
dellination,  a  more  confiderable  fleet  was  aflembled  at 
Bred,  to  difpute  the  fovereignty  of  the  feas  with  the 
Englidi.  This  fleet  confided  of  thirty-two  fliips  of  the 
line;  the  command  was  entrufted  to  count  d’Orvil- 
iiers;  the  van  was  led  by  count  Chafault,  and  the  rear  by 
the  duke  of  Chartres.  Off  Ufliant  d’Orvilliers  came  up 
with  and  engaged  the  Englifh  fleet,  equal  in  force,  and 
commanded  by  admiral  Keppel.  The  event  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  was  indecifive  ;  the  French,  on  the  approach  of 
night,  withdrew  to  their  own  coafls  ;  and  the  Englidi, 
loon  after,  retired  within  their  harbours  to  refit.  But 
though  in  this  engagement  France  had  acquired  no  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  by  fir  ft  retreating  feemed  to  yield  the  glory 
of  the  day  to  her  rival,  yet  it  afforded  no  inconfiderable 
triumph  to  that  nation,  that  (he  had  been  able  to  face 
without  lofs,  her  powerful  adverfary  on  an  element  that 
had  fo  frequently  proved  fatal  to  her.  In  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  by  his  own  hand,  the  king  bedowed  the  mod  liberal 
commendations  on  count  d’Orvilliers;  and  added,  that 
proper  care  lliould  be  taken  of  the  widows  of  thofe  who 
had  fallen  in  fup'porting  the  honour  of  his  flag.  The 
fleet  was  refuted  with  all  poflible  expedition  ;  and  after 
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a  cruize  uninterrupted  by  the  fight  of  an  enemy.,  It 
triumphantly  re-entered  the  harbour  of  Bred. 

In  the  mean  time  d’Edaing  purfued  his  courfe  to  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  deered  towards  Rhode  Ifland,  the  invafion  of 
which  he  had  planned  in  concert  with  the  United  States. 
While  the  French  fleet  occupied  Newport  harbour,  lord 
Howe,  reinforced  by  feveral  (hips  from  England,  appeared 
in  fight  ;  and  d’Edaing,  unwilling  to  be  braved  by  an  ene¬ 
my  inferior  to  him  in  drength,  quitted  his  fituation,  and 
determined  to  give  battle  to  the  Englifh.  The  two  fleets 
conteded,  during  the  fird  day,  the  weather-gage  with 
rival  (kill  ;  but  on  the  fecond,  when  every  thing  indicated 
an  immediate  aCtion,  a  violent  tempeft  arofe  which  fepa- 
rated  all  the  (hips.  It  was  not  till  feveral  days  after  that 
the  French  admiral  was  able  to  collect  his  blattered  vef¬ 
fels;  and,  after  tranfiently  viliring  Rhode  Idand,  he  failed 
to  Bodon  to  repair  the  damages  he  had  fudained. 

From  the  continent  of  America  the  flame  of  war  rapidly 
extended  to  the  Weft-India  iflands.  The  marquis  of 
Bouille,  governor-general  of  Martinieo,  was  informed  of 
the  defencelefs  (late  of  the  ifland  of  Dominica,  which  on 
the  late  peace  had  been  ceded  by  France  to  England. 
Under  cover  of  fome  frigates  and  privateers,  the  marquis 
landed  unexpectedly  on  that  ifland,  at  the  head  of  two 
thoufand  men.  The  garrifon,  incapable  of  refifiance, 
folicited  terms  of  capitulation  ;  and  the  generofity  of  the 
marquis,  belides  allowing  to  the  troops  all  the  honours 
ot  war,  and  the  liberty  of  retaining  their  arms,  granted 
to  the  inhabitants  the  fulled  fecurity  for  their  property 
of  every  fort.  In  the  fame  quarter  France  was,  in  her 
turn,  taught  to  regret  the  viciditudes  of  war.  General 
Clinton  had  detached  from  America  a  body  of  troops,  under 
the  command  of  general  Grant;  and  thefe,  in  their  attack 
on  the  French  ifland  of  St.  Lucia,  were  feconded  by  a 
Britifh  fleet  under  admiral  Barrington.  The  chevalier 
de  Micoud,  the  French  commandant,  with  his  fmall  band 
of  regulars  and  militia,  were  fuccefiively  puffed  from 
pod  to  pod;  and  his  fate  appeared  inevitable,  when  his 
hopes  were  revived  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  the 
French  fleet,  commanded  by  count  d’Edaing.  His  fleet 
confided  of  twelve  (hips  of  the  line,  befides  frigates;  that 
©f  admiral  Barrington,  of  one  of  feventy-fonr,  one  of 
feventy,  one  of  (ixty-four,  two  of  fifty,  and  three  frigates. 
Yet  the  French  admiral  could  not  conceal  his  chagrin  at 
the  precautions  that  his  adverfary  had  taken,  and  the  fe¬ 
curity  he  derived  from  his  pofition  in  the  harbour.  He 
determined  however,  to  rifle  the  event;  and  the  Britifh 
commander  received  the  attack  of  the  count  with  cautious 
intrepidity  ;  and  feconded  by  the  batteries  from  the  ffore, 
in  two  fucceflive  day’s  repelled  the  fury  of  the  affailants. 
The  count  d’Eftaing,  afteran  ineffectual  attempt  on  fhore, 
fet  fail  for  Martinieo  ;  and  the  chevalier  de  Micoud,  de¬ 
prived  of  all  hopes  of  fuccour,  furrendered  to  the  Englidi. 

In  the  Ead  Indies  the  fettlements  of  France  were  fa¬ 
tally  expofed  to  the  enterprifes  of  her  enemies  :  thefe,  in 
the  courfe  of  the  lad  war  had  been  totally  (ubdued  ;  and 
though  redored  on  the  peace,  were  by  the  conditions  of 
it  left  in  a  date  of  weakRefs  and  degradation.  The  inflant 
preparations  of  the  government  of  Madras  could  not  ef- 
cape  the  vigilance  of  de  Bellecombe,  governor  of  Pondi¬ 
cherry,  and  commandant  of  all  the  French  fettlements  in 
the  Indies;  yet,  deftituteof  refources,  he  could  only  afpire 
to  the  glory  of  a  gallantdefence.  With  only  three  thoufand 
men,  fcarcely  one-fourth  of  whom  were  Europeans,  he  was 
clofely  inveded  by  general  Monro,  at  the  head  of  fifteen 
hundred  Britifli  and  nine  thoufand  black  troops  fupport¬ 
ed  by  the  Englilh  admiral  fir  Edward  Vernon.  For  a 
month  they  nobly  fudained  the  attacks  of  the  befiegers, 
and  protraCfed  the  hour  of  f'ubmiflion  ;  but  in  that  time 
they  had  lofl,  in  killed  and  wounded,  one  fourth  of  their 
original  number,  and  the  red  were  worn  down  by  incef- 
fant  fatigue.  De  Bellecombe  therefore  propofed  a  capi¬ 
tulation,  which  was  readily  granted  by  the  Britifli  com¬ 
manders,  who  gave  the  mod  honourable  teftimony  to  the 
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g&lIantA' of  his  conduct.  The  regiment  of  Pondicherry 
were  allowed  to  keep  theircolours  ;  the  European  part  of 
the  garrifon  were  to  be  tranfported  to  France;  and  the 
teapoys,  or  black  troops,  were  to  be  dilbanded  in  the 
country.  The  victors,  at  the  fame  time,  fwept  away 
the  different  factories  of  the  French  in  Bengal,  and  on  the 
coalt  of  Coromandel ;  the  Englifh  flag  was  erected  on  the 
walls  of  Chundernagore,  Geman,  Carical,  and  Mafulipa- 
tain  ;  fo  that  the  fori  of  Mahie,  in  the  dominions  of  Hyder 
Alii,  and  the  iilands  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  were  the 
only  pofleflions  in  India  that  now  remained  to  the  French. 

While  France  was  thus  (tripped  other  fettlements in  the 
Ea(t,  the  attention  of  her  people  at  home  was  in  a  great 
meafure  occupied  in  reftoring  the  memory  of  a  man  to 
whofe  mifconduft  the  lofs  of  thofe  very  fettlements  in  the 
courfe  of  la(t  war  had  been  imputed,  and  who  had 
fallen  a  vidtim  to  the  public  indignation.  Count  Lally, 
who  from  the  original  ftation  of  an  adventurer,  had  raifed 
himfelf  by  his  valour  and  enterprifmg  genius  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  French  forces  in  India,  after  the  redudtion 
of  Pondicherry  by  general  Coote,  had  returned  to  France  ; 
and  was  there  purfued  by  the  accufations  of  the  governor 
and  the  fuperior  council  of  Pondicherry.  To  his  vio¬ 
lence,  extortion,  and  oppreflion,  they  attributed  that 
ruin  in  which  they  had  been  involved;  and  his  impe¬ 
tuous  temper  unhappily  furniihed  but  too  much  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  enmity  of  hisaccufers.  The  parliament  was 
authorifedby  the  late  king  to  proceed  againft  him  ;  and 
their  report  was  fatal  to  that  brave  but  imprudent  offi¬ 
cer.  He  was  declared  convicted  of  having  betrayed  the  in- 
terefts  of  the  king  and  the  Eaft- India  Company;  and  of 
having  oppreffed,  with  infatiate  rapacity,  every  defenp- 
tion  of  perfons  that  had  fought  refuge  or  protection  within 
the  walls  of  Pondicherry.  He  was  (tripped  of  his  crofs, 
the  honorary  reward  of  his  former  fervices ;  and  after 
having  received  fourteen  wounds  in  advancing  the  glory 
and  interefts  of  France,  was  condemned  to  fall  by  the 
hands  of  the  executioner.  Fie  heard  his  fentence  with 
the  indignation  of  injured  innocence  ;  and  poured  forth 
the  molt  violent  imprecations  againft  the  malice  of  his 
accufers,  and  the  fanguinafy  partiality  of  his  judges  ;  but 
in  the  laft  hour  of  his  life  he  re  fumed,  however,  his 
wonted  firmnefs,  afeended  the  fcaftold  with  fortitude,  and 
received  the  fatal  ftroke  without  uttering  a  word.  But  the 
fentence  that  terminated  his  life  could  only  for  a  time 
obfeure  his  honour  ;  and  his  natural  fon,  (ince  known  by 
the  title  of  count  Tollendal,  role  to  vindicate  the  memory 
and  juftify  the  fame  of  his  father.  Devoted  to  this  pious 
care,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  feveral  cri¬ 
minal  codes  of  Europe  ;  he  even  found  accefs  to  the 
throne;  and  LouisXV.  who  had  been  inexorable  to  the 
father,  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  moved  by  the  virtues  of  the 
fon.  He  extended  to  him  the  royal  favour,  and  honoured 
him  with  his  particular  efteem  ;  on  the  death  of  that 
monarch,  count  Tollendal  defifted  not  from  his  unwearied 
afliduities  ;  his  conftancy  and  importunities  at  length  tri¬ 
umphed  over  the  power  of  his  opponents  ;  the  voice  of 
juftice  was  heard  ;  and  the  year  1778  crowned  his  labours 
with  fuccefs,  by  the  reftoration  of  the  memory  of  count 
Lally,  and  the  difgrace  of  his  accufers.  The  lame  year 
that  beheld  that  officer’s  innocence  legally  ellabliftied,  was 
rendered  remarkable  by  the  death  ot  one  of  his  ableft  and 
mod  celebrated  champions.  It  was  the  lively  expreffion 
of  Voltaire,  “That  count  Lally  was  a  manon  whom  every 
one  had  a  right  to  lay  his  hand,  except  the  executioner.” 
But  it  was  not  permitted  Voltaire  to  witnels  that  juftifi- 
cation  for  which  he  had  combated  ;  and  that  wonderful 
genius,  who  has  filled  fo  diftinguifhed  a  place  in  therepub- 
licof  letters,  expired  only  afew  days  before  the  fentence  of 
the  count  was  reverfed. 

In  the  mean  time  count  d’Eftaing  reaped  the  harveft 
which  his  perfeverance  had  lown.  Admiral  Byron 
deemed  it  expedient  to  quit  his  ftation,  and  convoy  to 
a  certain  latitude  the  trade  of  the  Britifh  Weft  India 
iftands ;  and  the  French  commander  was  thus  left  to 
Vol.  VII.  No.  465. 
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turn  his  arms  againft  whatever  place  he  (hould  think  fit. 
St.  Vincents,  one  of  the  neutral  iflands,  and  which  had 
been  ceded  to  England,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  laft  war, 
was  the  firft  object  of  enterprife.  The  count  detached 
againft  it  the  chevallier  Rumain,  with  four  hundred  men  ; 
and  though  the  garrifon  exceeded  the  number  of  the 
French,  and  the  inhabitants  had  long  been  accuftomed  to 
war  in  their  domeftic  contefts  with  the  Caribbs,  yet  fo 
great  was  their  panic,  that  they  furre-ndered  on  the  firft 
liimmons.  Count  d’Eftaing  was  now  joined  by  de  la 
Motte  Piquet  from  Europe,  who  brought  with  him  a  large 
body  of  troops,  and  a  Fit p pi y  of  naval  and  military 
(lores  and  provifions.  Strengthened  by  this  reinforce¬ 
ment,  he  meditated  new  and  more  important  conquefts. 
With  twenty-five  (hips  of  the  line,  ten  frigates,  and  ten 
thoufand  troops,  he  arrived  off  the  ifiand  of  Grenada,  at 
at  that  time  governed  by  lord  Macartney,  but  defended 
only  by  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  regulars,  and  three 
hundred  armed  inhabitants,  who  occupied  a  fortified  hill 
that  commanded  the  fort,  harbour,  and  capital  town  of 
St.  George.  This  was  defended  with  great  bravery  by 
lord  Macartney,  but  overpowered  by  numbers  the  garri¬ 
fon  fubmitted  without  any  ftipulations  whatfoever,  and 
abandoned  themfelves  to  the  diferetion  of  the  vidtor. 
The  conqueft  of  Grenada  was  fcarcely  completed  when  a 
fignal  from  a  battery  on  the  ifiand  firft  apprifed  count 
d’Eftaing  of  the  approach  of  an  Englifti  fleet  ;  he  imme¬ 
diately  ftood  out  to  (ea,  and  though  fuperior  in  numbers  to 
admiral  Byron,  he  deemed  it  more  prudent  to  fecure  his 
prefent  acquifition  than  to  hazard  it  in  fearch  of  frefti  lau¬ 
rels.  The  Englifh  attacked  with  great  fpirit,  but  d’Ef¬ 
taing,  fatisfied  with  his  new  conqueft,  retreated  to  Gre¬ 
nada.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  St.  Chriftopher’s, 
and  defied  the  Englifh  to  battle  ;  but  incapable  of  forcing 
them  in  their  own  harbour,  lie  directed  his  operations  to  a 
different  quarter,  and  failed  to  America  to  fecond  the  de- 
figns  of  the  United  States. 

No  fooner  had  the  count  arrived  on  the  coaft  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  than  he  was  informed  that  general  Lincoln,  who 
commanded  at  Charles-town,  was  inftrudted  to  aft  in  con¬ 
cert  with  him.  Some  days  were  naturally  loft  in  adjuft- 
ingthe  operations  of  their  united  forces  ;  and  it  was  not  till  a 
week  from  hisfirft  appearance  that  heanchored  off  the  bar  of 
the  Tybee,  at  themouth  oftheriver Savannah.  The  French 
troops  were  landedat  Beaulieu,  about  13  miles  from  Savan¬ 
nah-town  ;  the  frigates  were  polled  foasto  fecure  thediffer- 
ent  inlets  of  the  river  ;  and  the  French,  with  the  American 
light  horfe, having  driven  in  the outpoftsof  theenemy,d’Ef- 
taing  fummoned  general  PrCvoft,  the  Britifh  commander, 
to  furrender  ;  but  the  anfvver  of  Prevoft  announced  his 
refolution  to  defend  himfelf  to  the  laft  extremity.  But 
no  obftacles  could  extinguifh  the  ardour  of  d’Eftaing; 
before  the  dawn  of  day  a  heavy  cannonade  and  bombard¬ 
ment  ufhered  in  his  attack  ;  the  count  himfelf  in  perfon 
led  the  flower  of  both  armies,  and  was  accompanied  by  the 
principal  officers  of  each.  But  this  enterprife  was  not 
attended  with  the  fuccefs  the  gallantry  of  it  merited  ;  the 
allies  were  encountered  with  an  obftinate  refiftance  ;  they 
were  entangled  in  their  approach  by  fvvampy  ground  5 
and  though  they  perfevered  in  the  attack  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  courage,  and  for  fome  hours  rivalled  each  other  in 
mutual  afls  of  valour,  they  were  at  length  obliged  with 
conliderable  lofs,  to  retire  from  the  field,  and  yield  to  the 
advantageous  pofition  and  intrepidity  of  the  Englilh. 
This  repulfe  entirely  broke  thedefigns  of  count  d’Eftaing; 
feverely  wounded  himfelf,  lie  lamented  the  fate  of  feveral 
of  his  mod  gallant  officers  who  had  fallen  on  the  field  ; 
he  abandoned  the  unpropitious  coaft  ;  and  after  detach¬ 
ing  one  fquadron  of  his  fleet  to  St.  Domingo,  a  fecond 
under  La  Motte  to  Martinico,  and  a  third  under  de  Vau- 
dreuil  to  the  Chefapeak,  the  count  himfelf,  with  the  (hips 
lead  fit  forfervice,  haftened  back  to  France. 

Whatever  difappointments  might  have  attended  the 
arms  of  F’rance  in  America,  her  negotiations  in  Europe 
afforded  her  ample  compenfation  $  the  court  of  Spain, 
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aroufed  from  the  neutrality  five  had  hitherto  obferved, 
refolved  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  celebrated  family 
compact;  and  to  efface  the  unfortunate  and  difgraceful 
events  of  the  lath  war,  by  uniting  to  this  the  ftrength  of 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  while  vigorous  and  yet  unim¬ 
paired.  France  immediately  prepared  to  avail  herfelf  of 
the  favourable  difpofition  of  the  court  of  Madrid.  Count 
d’Orvilliers  failed  with  the  grand  fleet  from  Breft,  and 
joined  that  of  Spain  ;  and  the  combined  fleets  of  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon  prefented  to  their  enemies  the  formida¬ 
ble  fight  of  fixty-fix  fiiips  of  the  line  ;  with  this  prodigi¬ 
ous  force  they  entered  in  triumph  the  Britifh  channel. 
Admiral  Hardy,  who  commanded  the  Englifh  fleet,  was 
glad  to  find  refuge  in  the  harbours  of  Great  Britain; 
Plymouth  trembled  for  her  lafety  ;  and  that  people  who 
had  fo  long  atferted  their  dominion  over  the  (has,  in  their 
turn  were  taught  to  dread  the  calamities  of  a  menaced  in- 
vafion.  The  dread  of  the  approaching  equinoctial  (forms, 
after  the  capture  of  the  Ardent,  an  Englifh  (hip  of  the 
line,  induced  the  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  to  feparate, 
and  return  to  their  refpeftive  ports.  To  increafe  the  em. 
barraffments  of  the  Englith,  Spain,  with  a  coniiderable 
army,  formed  the  fiege  of  Gibraltar.  The  land  forces  were 
entrufted  to  the  command  of  don  Alvarez  ;  don  Barcello 
blocked  up  the  harbour  with  a  number  of  xebecques  and 
frigates ;  while  don  Louis  de  Cordova,  with  twelve  (hips 
of  the  line,  was  ftationed  in  a  pofition  to  afford  fupport  to 
all  his  operations  ;  but  thefe  formidable  arrangements 
were  foon  broken  by  the  fuperior  prowefs  of  the  Englifh. 
Trance  in  the  mean  while,  fecured  the  friendfhip  of  the 
northern  powers,  by  what  was  called  the  armed  neutrality , 
at  thehead  of  which  was  the  emprefs  Catherine  II.  of 
Rufila.  But  Louis  fuffered  a  deep  and  galling  wound  by 
the  deftrufticn  of  the  fleet  of  his  kindred  ally.  A'Spa- 
nifli  fquadron  of  eleven  111 i  p s  of  the  line  and  two  frigates, 
•cruifing  near  Cape  St.  Vincent  under  the  command  of 
don  Juan  de  Langara,  was  furrounded  by  the  Englifh 
fleet  under  admiral  Rodney,  then  proceeding  to  the  relief 
of  Gibraltar.  The  Spaniards  for  a  long  time  maintained 
the  conflict  with  great  gallantry  ;  but  they  were  at 
length  forced  to  yield  to  the  fuperior  gallantry  of  Rod¬ 
ney.  The  San  Domingo,  a  S.panifh  (hip  of  70  guns  and 
6 00  men,  was  blown  up  in  the  aCtion.  The  admiral’s 
fhip,  the  Phcenix,  of  80  gurfs,  with  four  more  (hips  of 
the  line,  were  taken  ;  another  of  the  fame  rate  was  driven 
on  fhore  and  deftroyed  ;  and  the  fluttered  remnant  efcaped 
with  difficulty  the  purfuit  of  the  victors.  The  Englifh 
admiral  immediately  purfued  his  courfe  to  Gibraltar,  re¬ 
lieved  the  garrifon,  repaired  the  Streights,  and  Iteered  in 
triumph  to  the  Weft  Indies  ;  after  detaching  admiral 
Digby  with  his  prizes  and  part  of  his  fquadron  to  Great 
Britain  ;  and  who  on  his  patfage  captured  the  Prothee,  a 
Frenchman  of  war  of  64  guns.  Soon  after  which  the 
Artois,  the  Capricieufe,  the  Nymphe,  and  the  Belle 
Poule,  were  fuccellively  taken  by  the  Britifli  cruifers. 

The  French  fleet  was  now  fent  out  from  Breft  in  fmall 
divifions,  to  rendezvous  at  Cadiz.  There  they  joined  the 
fleet  of  Spain,  and  once  more  united,  were  occupied  in 
cruizing  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  when  fortune  feemed  in¬ 
clined  to  compenfate  fully  their  former  Ioffes.  A  rich 
convoy  for  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  under  the  protection 
of  one  fhip  of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  had  failed  from 
England  ;  and  don  Louis  de  Cordova,  who  commanded 
the  combined  fquadrons,  was  agreeably  furprifed  with 
the  fight  of  this  invaluable  and  defencelefs  fleet.  A  fignai 
was  made  for  a  general  chace  ;  the  men  of  war  efcaped  by 
their  fuperior  failing;  but  five  rich  Eaft  India  men,  and 
fifty  velfels  bound  to  the  Weft  Indies,  were  taken  and 
carried  into  Cadiz  ;  the  former,  betides  arms  and  ammu¬ 
nition,  v\ith  a  noble  train  of  artillery,  conveyed  naval 
(lores  for  the  fupply  of  the  Britifli  fquadron  in  that  quar¬ 
ter  ;  and  the  latter  contained  camp  equipage  for  the  troops 
defigned  for  aCtivc  fervice  in  the  Leeward  {(lands.  But 
notwithftanding  thefe  valuable  captures,  the  events  of  the 
campaign  had  by  no  means ^tnfwered  the  fanguine  expec- 
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tations  of  the  court  of  Verfailles,  neither  from  the  high 
advantages  which  the  mini  tiers  of  France  expeCted  to  derive 
from  the  united  courage  and  intrepidity  of  the  marquis  de 
la  Fayette  and  other  experienced  French  generals  then  co¬ 
operating  with  Wafhington  ;  nor  from  the  united  force  of 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  But  that  confederacy  now  ac¬ 
quired  new  ftrength  from  the  lofty  fpirit  of  their  enemy  : 
Great  Britain  having,  by  the  capture  of  an  American 
packet,  obtained  pofleflion  of  a  treaty  of  amity  and  com¬ 
merce  between  the  republic  of  Holland  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  gave  loofe  to  her  indignation,  and  at 
the  clofe  of  the  year  1780,  commenced  .hoflilities  againft 
the  Dutch;  a  meafure  which  was  received  at  Paris  with 
open  exultation  ;  and  which  neceflarily  threw  that  re¬ 
public  into  the  arms  of  France. 

It  was,  hoVever,  by  the  mod  rigid  economy  that  Louis 
was  able  to  lupport  the  immenfe  demands  for  the  diftant 
and  various  warfare  in  which  he  was  engaged.  The 
councils  of  Spain  were  (till  marked  by  that  imbecility 
which  for  near  a  century  had  characterifed  them  ;  and 
Holland,  naturally  flow  in  her  deliberations,  longdifufed 
to  war,  and  furprifed  into  hoflilities,  at  firft  required  very 
confiderable  afliftance  from  her  allies  ;  in  Europe,  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  the  Weft  Indies,  and  the  Eaft,  the  burthen  was  en¬ 
tirely  borne  by  France  ;  and  though  (he  could  not  but  fe~ 
verely  feel  the  inceffant  weight,  yet  her  preparations  (till 
kept  pace  with  the  importance  of  the  fervice. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  of  i7Sr,  the 
baron  de  Rullecourt,  with  a  fmall  band  of  adventurers,, 
meditated  an  attack  on  the  ifland  of  Jerfey  ;  he  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  a  favourable  wind,  and  in  the  night 
traverled  the  fea  which  feparates  that  ifland  from  France  5 
he  landed  his  men  at  dawn  of  day,  and  his  firft  fuccefs 
feemed  to  fandlion  the  temerity  of  the  enterprife.  The 
lieutenant-governor,  with  the  principal  inhabitants,  were 
furprifed,  and  in  the  moment  of  aftonifhment  fignecl  a  ca¬ 
pitulation  ;  but  the  major  part  of  the  garrifon  refilled  to 
accede  to  the  conditions  ;  their  numbers  were  lwelled  by 
the  natives  who  had  recovered  from  their  firft  panic  ;  and 
the  detachment  of  de  Rullecourt  was  encompaffed  and 
aflailed  on  every  fide.  The  baron  himfelf  fell  gallantly 
fighting  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  the  greater  part  of  which 
were  either  cut  to  pieces  or  taken  prifoners,  and  a  few  only 
regained  their  velfels,  and  efcaped  to  the  coaft  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  with  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  fate  of 
their  companions. 

Towards  the  end  of  June  the  fleet  of  France,  confiding 
of  eighteen  (hips  of  the  line,  under  the  command  of  the 
count  de  Guichen,  quitted  Breft  and  joined  the  Spanifti 
fleet  at  Cadiz.  The  united  fquadrons,  which  prefented 
to  view  fifty  fhips  of  the  line,  fleered  fouth-eaft,  and  de¬ 
tached  two  large  fhips  and  feveral  frigates,  to  effort  the 
duke'de  Crillon  and  a  confiderable  body  of  land  forces  to 
Minorca  ;  the  invafion  of  which  ifland  had  been  deter¬ 
mined  on  by  the  courts  of  Verfailles  and  Madrid.  After 
performing  this  fervice,  the  combined  naval  ftrength  of 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon  directed  their  courfe  towards  the 
Englifh  coafts  ;  admiral  Darby,  with  the  Britifh  fleet  of 
twenty-three  fhips  of  the  line,  haftily  retired  before  them 
into  Torbay  ;  but  the  elements  warred  in  favour  of  the 
Englifh  ;  a  violent  temped  dilperfed  the  united  fleets, 
and  compelled  each  of  them  to  feek  fhelter  in  their  own 
ports.  The  French  now  availed  themfelves  of  their  fu¬ 
perior  fleet  to  reinforce  the  duke  de  Crillon  in  his  attack 
on  Minorca,  with  feveral  veteran  regiments,  under  the 
command  of  the  baron  de  Falkenheyn  ;  but  it  was  in  the 
Weft  Indiesand  America  that  their  principal  efforts  were 
directed.  Towards  the  end  of  March  monfieurde  Grade, 
with  twenty  fiiips  of  the  line,  one  of  fifty-four  guns,  and 
feveral  frigates,  with  fix  thoufand  land  forces,  failed  from 
Breft  for  Martinico.  Off  Fort  Royal  he  difcerned  the 
Britifh  fleet  of  feventeen  fail  of  the  line  commanded  by 
admiral  Hood.  The  convoy  with  which  de  Graffe  was 
encumbered  compelled  him  at  firft  to  prepare  for  action 
with  caution  j  but  four  fhips  of  the  line  having  eluded  the 
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endeavours  of  the  Rritiflr  admiral,  and  joined  the 
French  from  Port  Royal,  lie  now  determined  to  avail 
himfelf  of  this  decided  fupcriority,  and  to  bring  on  a 
general  engagement.  In  the  mean  time  the  Englifli  had 
been  reinforced  alfo  by  a  fhip  of  feventy-fonr  guns, 
and  their  commander  displayed  admirable  (kill  in  his  ma¬ 
noeuvres ;  yet  the  advantages  of  the  French  were  nume¬ 
rous  and  evident,  and  a  conflict  of  three  hours  was  only 
terminated  by  night.  On  the  return  of  day,  de  Grade 
would  have  renewed  the  engagement;  but  the  Englifli, 
who  had  fuffered  feverely,  bore  away  to  Antigua  ;  they 
were  purfued  by  the  French,  who,  incapable  of  forcing 
them  under  the  batteries  of  that  ifland,  di  retted  their  ope¬ 
rations  to  the  reduction  of  the  Britifli  fettlements. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  war  France  had  been  feverely 
mortified  by  the  lofsofSt.  Lucia,  and  (he  now  afpired  to 
the  recovery  of  that  ifland  ;  great  part  of  the  Englifli  gar- 
rifon  had  been  drafted  away  for  the  capture  of  St.  Eufla- 
tius,  a  wealthy  fettlement  belonging  to  the  Dutch  ;  and 
while'the  captors  revelled  in  their  fpoils,  the  marquis  de 
Bouille,  with  the  vifcount  Damas  and  a  confiderable  body 
of  troops,  landed  at  St.  Lucia.  They  immediately  oc¬ 
cupied  the  town  of  Gros  Iflet,  and  fummoned  brigadier  ge¬ 
neral  St.  Leger,  the  commanding  officer,  to  furrender ;  but 
the  marquis  was  Coon  convinced  that  the  ftrength  of  the 
Englifli  far  exceeded  what  the  natives,  impatient  to  re¬ 
turn  under  the  government  of  France,  had  de (cribed  ;  a 
greater  obje<5t,  and  lefs  difficult  of  accefs,  was  in  view; 
and  the  French  commander  having  difguifed  his  inten¬ 
tions  from  the  enemy  by  every  preparation  for  a  vigorous 
alTault,  fuddenly  re-embarked  his  troops  in  the  night,  and 
fleered-  his  courfe  towards  Tobago,  againlt  which  he  had 
previoufly  detached  afmall  French  fquadron,  with  a  eon- 
fiderable  body  of  troops,  under  the  conduct  of  M.  de 
Blanchelande,  late  governor  of  St.  Vincent’s.  The  fee¬ 
ble  garrifon  of  Tobago,  Icarcely  amounting  to  five  hun¬ 
dred  men,  made  a  long  and  brave  defence  ;  but  were 
overpowered  by  fuperior  numbers,  and  eventually  com¬ 
pelled  to  furrender.  But  this  garrifon  had  no  fooner  fub- 
raitted  to  the  dominion  of  France,  than  the  Britifli  fleet 
under  admiral  Rodney  appeared  in  fight.  Monfieurde 
Graffe  immediately  got  under  fail,  and  offered  his  rival 
battle  ;  the  Englifli;  informed  of  the  total  lofs  of  the 
ifland,  the  relief  of  which  was  probably  their  foie  object, 
thought  proper  to  decline  the  encounter  ;  and  the  French 
admiral,  inflead  of  confirming  his  hours  in  a  fruitlefs  pur- 
fuit,  reconveyed  the  marquis  de  Bouille  to  Martinico, 
touched  at  the  Havannah  to  receive  a  confiderable  fup- 
ply  of  money,  and  witli  twenty-eight  fail  of  the  line  and 
feveral  frigates  directed  his  courfe  towards  America,  and 
anchored  in  the  Chefapeak  the  laft  day  of  Auguft  1781. 

Holland,  unprepared  abroad  and  difunited  at  home, 
now  claimed  the  more  immediate  attention  and  fupport 
of  the  court  of  Verfailles  ;  in  the  Weft  Indies  the  Britifli 
commanders  had  eagerly  invaded  the  ifland  of  St.  Eufta- 
tius ;  that  fettlement  during  the  war  had  become  the  ge¬ 
neral  magazine  of  all  nations  ;  and  the  valuable  commo¬ 
dities  which  it  contained  became  a  prey  to  the  rapacity  of 
the  viftors.  Yet  the  conquerors  reaped  not  that  advan¬ 
tage  which  they  expelled  from  their  cruel  and  indil- 
criminate  confifcation  ;  feveral  of  the  veflels  richly  laden 
with  fpoil  were  intercepted  on  their  voyage  to  Europe, 
and  even  in  fight  of  the  Britifh  coaft,  by  M.  de  la  Motthe 
Piquet,  who  was  cruizing  off' the  Lizard  with  fix  (hips  of 
the  line  and  five  frigates.  And  before  the  clofe  of  the 
year  the  ifland  itfelf  was  recovered  by  the  activity  of  the 
marquis  de  Bouille,  who  unexpectedly  landed  with  a  fe- 
leffc  body  of  troops  from  Martinico,  furprifed  colonel 
Cockburn  the  Englifli  commandant,  andreffored  St.  Eu- 
ftatius  to  the  dominion  of  the  Dutch,  the  very  day  before 
count  de  Grade  caft  anchor  at  Fort  Royal,  after  hisdecifive 
affi (lance afforded  to  the  United  States  of  America.  But  it 
was  in  the  Eaff  that  the  republic  of  Holland  was  moft  vul¬ 
nerable  ;  and  her  exclufive  pofleflions  of  the  fpice  iflands, 
her  wealthy  and  populous  fettlement  of  Batavia,  afforded 
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the  moft  fafeinating  allurements  to  the  avarice  of  her 
enemies.  In  the  beginning  of  the  war  France  had  received 
with  indignation  the  intelligence  that  her  fettlements 
throughout  Alia  had  been  (wept  away  by  the  power  of  the 
Englifli  ;  (lie  therefore  readily  liftened  to  propofals  which 
tended  to  reftore  her  own  colonies  in  the  eaft,  and  to  fe- 
cure  thofe  of  her  ally  ;  flreflgneda  treaty  with  the  repub¬ 
lic,  which  was  to  put  her  troops  in  poffeffion  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  ;  and  (tie  alfo  engaged  to  detach  an  ar¬ 
mament  to  act:  in  conjunction  witii  the  Dutch  forces 
in  the  eaft.  To  fulfil  this  treaty,  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  count  de  Graffe  failed  from  Bred  to  the  Weft 
Indies,  monfieur  de  SuiFrein  witii  five  (hips  of  the  line 
and  a  confiderable  body  of  land  forces  was  detached  to 
the  Cape.  On  his  arrival  at  St.  Jago,  he  difeerned  a 
Britilh  fquadron  of  nearly  equal  force  at  anchor  vithin 
the  harbour  ;  this  had  failed  from  England  under  commo¬ 
dore  Johnftone,  and  was  deflgned  to  furprife  the  Dutch 
fettlement  at  the  Cape.  The  irnpetuofity  of  Suft'rem 
prevailed  over  his  refpeCt  to  the  crown  of  Portugal ;  and 
hefitated  not  to  enter  a  neutral  harbour  as  an  enemy,  and 
to  attack  the  Englifli.  But,  though  in  this  enter  pi lie  he 
difplayed  the  moft  daring  fpirit,  yet  all  his  efforts  ferved 
only  to  expole 'his  (hips  to  the  deftruclive  fire  of  his  ad- 
verfary,  who  derived  Inch  advantages  from  his  fituation, 
that  neither  (kill  nor  courage  could  overcome.  The 
French  commander  was  thus  compelled  to  abandon  the 
attack,  and  after  touching  at  the  Cape,  and  reinforcing 
that  fettlement  with  a  fufficient  number  of  troops  to  fe- 
cureit  from  infult,  he  (leered  to  the  ifland  of  Mauritius 
tojoin  the  count  d’Orves,  who,  after  the  lofs  of  Pondi¬ 
cherry,  had  affembled  at  that  place  with  the  fcattered 
remnant  of  the  French  forces. 

The  birth  of  the  dauphin  ciofed  the  memorable  occur¬ 
rences  of  the  year  1781  ;  the  young  prince  was.chriftened 
by  the  cardinal  de  Rohan  ;  the  count  ot  Provence  and  the 
princefs  Elizabeth  reprefented  as  fponfors  the  emperor 
of  Germany  and  the  princefs  of  Piedmont,  and  bellowed 
on  their  royal  nephew  the  names  of  Louis-Jofeph  Xavier 
Francis ;  little  aware  at  the  magnificent  feftival  of  his 
baptifm,  of  the  cruel  fate  which  impended  over  his  ddli. 
nation  in  life. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  of  1782,  the 
greateft  exertions  were  called  forth  by  the  houfe  of  Bour¬ 
bon  to  bring  the  war  to  a  lpeedy  and  luccefsful  conclu- 
(ion.  The  (iege  of  Minorca,  which  had  been  undertaken 
in  the  preceding  year,  was  now  terminated  ;  t he  garrifon 
were  made  prifonersof  war  ;  and  their  commander,  gene¬ 
ral  Murray,  acknowledged  in  the  moft  exprefs  terms  thq 
the  humane  treatment  they  experienced  from  their  ene¬ 
mies  the  duke  de  Crillon  and  the  baron  de  Falkenhayen. 
In  the  mean  time  the  capture  of  the  army  under  lord 
Cornwallis  had  enfured  the  independence  of  America, 
and  France  was  now  at  leifure  to  direct  her  attention  to 
the  Eall  and  Weft  Indies.  M.  de  Graffe  from  the  Chefa¬ 
peak  had  (leered  his  courfe  to  Martinico  ;  his  naval  force 
confided  of  thirty  (hips  of  the  line  ;  but  he  had  already 
detached  four  drips  to  convoy  from  St.  Domingo  the 
homeward-bound  trade  to  Europe.  The  court  of  Ver¬ 
failles,  to  fupply  this  deficiency,  had  fitted  out  at  Bred 
nine  drips  of  the  line,  under  the  command  of  the  marquis 
de  Vaudreuil ;  thefe  were  accompanied  by  a  numerous 
convoy  of  transports,  deffined  for  the  fervice  of  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  ;  and  they  were  efcorted  by  the  count  de  Guichen, 
who  failed  at  the  fame  time  with  ten  drips  of  the  line  to 
join  the  grand  fleet  of  Spain  at  Cadiz.  Off  Scilly  they  were 
intercepted  by  the  Britiffi  fleet  of  13  drips  of  the  line,  com¬ 
manded  by  admiral  Kempenfelt ;  the  judicious  manoeuvres 
of  that  officer  were  1'econded  by  the  favourable  (late  of  the 
wiird ;  and  de  Guichen  had  the  mortification  to  behold 
his  convoy  difperfed,  and  many  of  them  taken  by  an  in¬ 
ferior  force.  He  himfelf  continued  his  courfe  to  Cadiz, 
while  the  marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  having  detached  part  of 
Iris  fquadron  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  the  reft 
joined  de  Guile  at  Martinic*?. 
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That  commander  immediately  prepared  to  avail  him¬ 
felf  of  his  decided  fuperiority  over  the  Englifli  fquadron 
in  thofefeas.  With  the  marquis  de  Bouille,  who  had  al¬ 
ready  erefted  the  ftandard  of  France  on  the  ifland  of  St. 
Nevis,  he  planned  the  attack  of  St.  Cluiftopher’s,  one  of 
the  mod  confiderable  of  the  Welf-India  iflands  that  yet 
remained  to  Great  Britain.  The  marquis  landed  with 
eight  thoufand  men  and  a  formidable  train  of  artillery, 
while  the  count  de  Grall'e  occupied  with  his  fleet  Bafle- 
terre  Road,  and  feemed  to  preclude  every  hope  of  relief; 
but  the  operations  of  the  French  were  fudde.nly  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the  appearance  of  a  Britifh  fquadron  of 
twenty-two  (hips  of  the  line,  under  admiral  Hood.  The 
count  de  Grall’e,  whole  naval  force  confided  of  twenty- 
nine  (hips,  hefitated  not  to  quit  his  flation  to  encounter 
his  adverfary.  The  action  w'as  indecilive  ;  but  in  the 
courfe  of  it  admiral  Hood  by  his  fuperior  (kill  drew  the 
count  de  Grade  from  his  defenfive  pofition  ;  and,  prefling 
towards  the  ifland,  gained  the  very  anchorage  in  Bafla- 
terre  road  that  the  French  fleet  had  juft  before  quitted. 
Though  de  Grade  could  not  but  admire  the  dexterity  of 
his  adverfary,  he  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  lepve  him 
in  quiet  pofleflion  of  his  advantage.  The  next- morning 
with  his  whole  force  he  attacked  the  Englifli  fquadron 
which  fuftained  with  a  fteady  fire  the  repeated  efforts  of 
the  French  ;  and  though  the  count  in  the  courfe  of  the 
evening  renewed  the  attempt,  the  damage  that  his  fhips 
had  incurred  compelled  him  at  length  to  defift.  The 
marquis  de  Bouille,  however,  clofely  prefled  the  liege  by 
land,  until  tjie  inceflant  fire  of  his  artillery  had  reduced 
the  works  and  buildings  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  when  the 
Englifh  reluctantly  agreed  to  furrender. 

The  Englifli  admiral,  unable  to  avert  the  fate  of  St. 
Chriftopher’s,  under  cover  of  the  night  cut  his  cables; 
and  failing  from  Bufieterre  road,  directed  his  courfe 
towards  Barbadoes,  in  hopes  of  joining  a  confiderable  fqua- 
dron  that  was  hourly  expected  from  England.  The  count 
de  Grafle  and  the  marquis  de  Bouille,  after  the  reduction 
of  Montferrat,  returned  to  Martinico.  In  that  road  had 
been  aflembled  one  hundred  and  fifty  tranfports,  witli  a 
large  quantity  of  artillery,  and  a  confiderable  body  of  land 
forces.  Tliefe  were  deftinea  for  an  enterprize  which,  had 
it  proved  fuccefsful,  muft  have  extinguiflied  the  power 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  Weft  Indies.  De  Grafle,  whofe  fleet 
already  amounted  to  thirty-three  fail  of  the  line,  was  to  have 
been  joined  by  a  Spanifh  fquadron  from  the  Havannah ;  and 
theunited  force  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  was  to  have  been 
directed  againft  Jamaica.  In  purftiance  of  this  defign  the 
count  quitted  Fort  Royal  bay  about  the  beginning  of 
April,  to  proceed  to  the  place  of  his  deftination  ;  but  he 
had  no  fooner  loft  fight  of  the  ifland  of  Martinico,  before 
he  defcried  the  Britifh  fleet  commanded  by  admiral  Rod¬ 
ney,  confifting  of  thirty-fix  fail  of  the  line.  He  immedi¬ 
ately  hoifted  the  fignal  for  aCtion,  and  fuftained  with  great 
gallantry  the'attack  of  the  Englifli  ;  but  intent  on  the 
"grand  objeft  of  his  court,  he  availed  himfelf  of  a  favoura¬ 
ble  wind,  and  bore  away  towards  Guadaloupe. 

But  that  profperous  fortune  which  had  for  a  length  of 
time  attended  the  enterprifes  of  France,  began  to  defert 
her.— In  the  late  aftion,  the  Zele,  a  74,  had  fuffered 
material  damage  ;  and’though  de  Graffe  had  confiderably 
gained  the  ftart  of  Rodney,  yet  the  fhattered  condition  of 
that  fhip  allowed  her  not  to  keep  up  with  the  reft  of  the 
fleet.  The  French  admiral  was  now  reduced  to  the 
painful  alternative  of  hazarding  the  fuccefs  of  his  expe¬ 
dition  by  a  fecond  aftion,  or  to  endure  the  difgrace  of 
abandoning  the  Zele  a  prey  to  the  enemy.  O11  this  trying 
occafionhe  determined  to  preferve  inviolate  the  honour 
of  the  French  flag;  and  though  his  judgment  has  been 
arraigned,  fince,  in  relinqui filing  the  Zele,  and  haften- 
ing  to  join  the  Spanifh  fquadron,  he  might  have  fe- 
verely  revenged  the  lofs  of  that  fhip  by  the  probable  fe- 
duftion  of  Jamaica,  yet  the  more  honourable  refolution 
was  in  fome  meafure  fanftioned  by  the  ftate  of  the  fleet 
under  his  command,  and  the  probability  that  this  engage. 
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ment,  like  the  preceding  ones,  might  prove  indecifive- 
Under  this  iinpveflion  he  bore  down  to  the  fuccour  of  the 
Zele,  and  compelled  themoft  forward  of  the  Englifli  fhips 
to  retire  at  the  moment  that  they  were  ready  to  attack 
her;  the  approach  of  night  precluded  immediate  aftion  ; 
but  in  the  morning  the  French  admiral  found  the  Englifh 
had  gained  the  wind  of  him,  and  that  he  muft  flake  the 
fortune  of  France  on  a  decifivc  engagement.  The  aftion 
continued  from  feven  in  the  morning  till  half  paft  fix  iu 
the  evening,  when  the  fetting  fun  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
teft  and  to  the  hopes  of  France.  The  Ville  de  Paris  of 
1 10  guns  commanded  by  de  Grafle  himfelf,  the  Glotieux, 
the  Heftor,  and  the  Caefar,  of  74,  with  the  ardent  of  64, 
the  Englifli  fhip  which  had  failed  into  the  fleet  of  d’Or- 
villiers  olf  Plymouth,  were  compelled  to  ftrike  to 
the  flag  of  Great  Britain  ;  the  Caefar  foon  after  caught 
fire  and  blew  up  ;  while  the  marquis  de  Vaudreuil  col- 
lefted  the  fcattered  fleet,  and  with  nineteen  fhips  of 
the  line  efcaped  to  Martinico  to  reach  the  neareft  ports, 
and  elude  the  purfuits  of  the  victors.  If  the  prudence  of 
de  Grafle  was  by  fome  perfons  impeached,  his  courage 
w’as  univerfally  acknowledged :  though  wounded,  lie 
defended  his  fhip  to  the  laft  extremity  ;  and,  before  he 
confented  to  ftrike  his  flag,  the  Ville  de  Paris  was  a 
perfeft  wreck.  He  was  received  by  Rodney  on  board 
the  Barfleur,  with  thofe  marks  of  refpeCt  that  the  brave 
never  fail  to  fhew  to  each  other  ;  and,  after  continuing  a 
fhort  time  at  Jamaica,  the  objeft  of  his  conqueft,  he  was 
conveyed  to  England. 

The  difeomfiture  of  the  French  navy  ended  not  with 
1 2th  of  April.  The  Cato  and  the  Jafon,  two  men  of  war 
of  fixty-four  guns  each,  with  the  Amiable  of  thirty- 
two,  and  the  Ceres  ofeighteen  guns,  were  taken  by  a  fqua¬ 
dron  under  admiral  Hood,  detached  from  the  main  Eng¬ 
lifli  fleet.  The  fame  baneful  influence  feemed  alfo  to 
extend  to  Europe ;  and  in  that  month  the  Pegafe  of 
of  feventy-four  guns,  and  the  Aftionnaire  of  fixty-four, 
which  had  failed  from  Breft  for  the  Eafl  Indies,  with  ten 
fhips  of  their  convoy,  were  captured  by  the  Englifh  off 
Ulhaiit.  Vaudreuil,  after  the  defeat  of  de  Grafle,  fleered 
from  Cape  Franyois  to  America;  but  he  previoufiy  detached 
monfieur  Peroufe  in  the  Sceptre  of  74  guns,  with  two  large 
frigates,  againft  the  remote  pofleffions  of  the  Englifli  Hud- 
fon’s  Bay  Company.  The  principal  difficulties  of  this 
expedition  were  thofe  which  attended  the  navigation 
of  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north ;  notwithftanding 
the  power  of  the  fun  in  the  middle  of  July,  the  fhips 
at  one  time  were  fo  faft  locked  up  in  the  ice,  that  the  fea- 
men  went  on  foot  from  one  to  the  other;  and  even  after 
they  had  extricated  themfelves,  things  appeared  fo  hope- 
lefs,  that  monfieur  Perbufe  even  meditated  on  fend¬ 
ing  back  the  Sceptre  with  one  of  the  frigates  to  the 
Weft  Indies,  and  of  wintering  himfelf  with  the  otherfrigate 
in  the  Bay.  So  fevere  a  trial  of  hisconftancy  was  however 
prevented  by  the  appearance  of  a  fmall  opening  in  the  ice 
two  days  afterwards  ;  through  this  the  fhips  forced  their 
pafiage  with  a  prefs  of  fail,  and  afterwards  difeovered,  to 
their  no  "fmall  joy,  the  Englifti  colours  flying  from  a  fort 
on  the  banks  of  Churchill  river.  The  faftory  was  only 
garrifoned  by  a  motley  crew  of  ftorekeepers,  clerks,  and 
lervants,  who  furrendered  on  the  firfi  appearance  of  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  enemy.  Some  fought  flielter  in  the  impenetrable 
woods  ;  and  Peroufe,  having  by  the  deftruftion  of  the 
forts  and  merchandize  completed  the  objeft  of  his  expe¬ 
dition,  had  the  humane  precaution  to  preferve  one  of  the  ma¬ 
gazines,  in  which  he  depofited  provisions,  arms,  and  ammu¬ 
nition,  for  the  life  and  fnbfiftence  of  the  fugitives  who  had 
luded  his  purfuit,  and  who  during  the  long  approaching 
winter  could  not  have  received  any  relief  from  home. 

While  France  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  difplayed 
that  aftive  fpirit  which  could  not  be  reprefled  by  defeat, 
the  patient  courage  of  the  Spaniards  was  ftill  exercifed  in 
attempting  the  fiege  of  Gibraltar.  The  duke  de  Crillon, 
adorned  with  the  laurels  of  Minorca,  afpired  to  additional 
fame  from  this  more  arduous  enterpnfe  j  and  the  count 
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d’Artois,  and  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  difdaining  the  eafc 
and  luxury  of  Verfailles,  animated  the  camp  of  St.  Roch 
by  their  prefence.  But  they  had  fcarcely  arrived  before 
they  endured  the  mortification  of  beholding  the  principal 
works  of  the  befiegers  deftroyed.  A  heavy  fire  of  hot 
balls  and  fliells  from  the  batteries  of  the  garrifon  foon 
communicated  the  deftrudtive  flames  to  the  batteries  and 
magazines  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  exertion  of  many 
months  of  toil  was  confumed  in  a  few  hours.  Yet  the 
court  of  Madrid  ftiil  perfevered  ;  and,  to  preclude  the 
garrifon  of  Gibraltar  from  the  hope  of  relief,  the  com¬ 
bined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  confiding  of  forty-four 
(hips  of  the  line,  were  direfled  to  block  up  the  harbour. 
This  was  but  the  prelude  to  a  new  and  different  mode  of 
attack,  which  had  long  been  meditated,  and  on  which  the 
mod  fanguine  expectations  were  grounded.  Ten  (hips  of 
different  fizes,  from  fix  hundred  to  fourteen  hundred  tons 
burthen,  were  converted  into  floating  batteries.  They 
were  fecured  by  every  art  that  ingenuity  could  devife, 
and  provided  with  every  offenfive  or  defenfive  material 
that  experience  fuggefted,  or  the  wealth  of  Spain  could 
furnifh.  Two  hundred  and  twelve  brafs  guns,  each  of 
them  carrying  balls  of  twenty-fix  pounds,  menaced  from 
their  maffy  decks  immediate  deftruCtion  ;  they  were  fup- 
ported  by  a  fufficient  number  of  frigates  ;  and  three  hun¬ 
dred  large  boats  were  alio  collected  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  troops  that  were  ready  to  avail  themfelves  of  the 
confufion  of  the  garrifon,  and  the  breaches  that  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  the  floating  batteries  muff  foon  occafion.  But 
Gibraltar  was  entrufted  to  the  care  of  general  Elliot, 
whofe  vigilance,  courage,  and  unfliaken  refolution  were 
never  excelled  ;  and  who  with  the  caution  and  experience 
of  age,  preferved  the  activity  and  enterprife  of  youth. 
The  fire  from  the  floating  batteries  was  indeed  terrible  ; 
but  they  were  foon  anfwered  by  the  thunder  of  the  gar- 
riron ;  and  the  fame  engines  of  definition  that  had 
proved  fatal  to  the  Spanifii  preparations  on-fhore,  now 
blafted  their  hopes  at  fea.  A  fhower  of  red-hot  balls  and 
(hells  in  a  few  hours  involved  the  floating  batteries  in 
flames  ;  the  gun-boats  of  the  Englifh  prevented  the  Spa¬ 
niards  from  approaching  to  the  ailiftance  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen  ;  to  avoid  the  rapid  progrefs  of  one  deftruCtive  ele-‘ 
ment,  the  miferable  troops  were  driven  upon  one  another; 
part  periflied  by  the  fire,  part  were  overwhelmed  by  the 
fea,  and  part  were  faved  by  the  exertions  of  the  Britifii 
feamen,  who  difeovered  the  fame  ardour  in  relieving  their 
enemies,  as  they  had  difplayed  an  hour  before  in  con¬ 
quering  them. 

While  the  war  languiflied  in  America,  it  was  refumed 
with  increafe  of  ardour  in  the  Eaft,  and  the  coafts  of  Co¬ 
romandel  were  flained  with  the  blood  of  the  contending 
powers.  From  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  M.  Suft'rein  had 
proceeded  with  favourable  winds  to  the  ifland  of  Mauri¬ 
tius;  he  was  there  joined  by  the  count  d’Orves ;  and  the 
French  fleet,  increafed  by  this  junction  to  ten  (hips  of  the 
line,  and  one  of  fifty  guns,  befides  feveral  large  frigates, 
fwept  the  Coromandel  coaff,  and  entered  Madras  road, 
in  hopes  of  furprifing  the  Englifh  admiral  fir  Edward 
Hughes,  with  only  fix  (hips  of  the  line.  This  force  he 
considered  himfelf  capable  of  eafily  overwhelming  ;  the 
Jof's  of  the  numerous  trading  (hips  and  tranlports  in  the 
road  mull  have  attended  the  deftrudtion  of  the  fleet  ;  and 
while  fuch  an  unexpected  calamity  fpread  terror  through 
the  town  of  Madras,  the  French  forces,  joined  by  Hyder 
Ali’s  numerous  army,  would  have  carried  on  their  attacks 
againft  it  by  land,  and  the  victorious  fquadron  would  have 
affailed  it  by  fea.  From  this  flattering  illufion,  Suft'rein 
was  awakened  to  a  difappointment  as  mortifying  as  it  was 
unexpected;  for  only  a  few  days  before  the  Englifh  fqua¬ 
dron  had  been  joined  by  areinforcement  from  Europe ;  t hey 
had  at  the  fame  time  been  apprized  of  the  approach  of  the 
French  fquadron  ;  and  Suft'rein  now  beheld  nine  (hipsof  the 
line,  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  ready  to  receive  him. 
Under  thefe  circumftances  all  views  of  attack  were  abun- 
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doned,  and  the  French  admiral  flood  .out  to  fea  with  the 
intention  of  landing  his  army  to  the  fupport  of  Hyder  Ali. 
The  Englifh,  fufpedting  his  delign,  immediately  followed, 
and  an  aClion  enfued  the  next  morning,  long  and  bloody, 
but  indecifive.  The  prefervation  of  his  convoy  was  the 
chief  objedl  of  the  French  commander,  but  in  the  courfe 
of  the  engagement  he  difplayed  a  degree  of  intre¬ 
pidity  that  highly  merited  the  applaule  of  his  adver- 
faries.  Night  parted  the  combatants  ;  and  Suft'rein  re- 
preffing  his  ardour,  and  anxious  to  fecure  the  retreat  of 
his  convoy,  flood  off  to  the  north-eaft.  This  important 
objeCt  was  no  fooner  attained,  than  the  French  admiral 
once  more  directed  his  courfe  in  fearch  of  the  Englifh. 
The  latter,  during  this  interval,  had  been  reinforced  from 
Europe  by  two  men  of  war  of  feventy-four  guns  each  ; 
but  this  acceflion  of  ftrength  could  not  damp  the  courage 
of  Suft'rein  ;  he  himfelf  led  the  attack  on-board  the  He- 
ros  of  feventy-four  guns,  and  continued  to  engage  for  a 
confiderable  time  the  Englifh  admiral  within  piftol-fliot. 
The  damages  fuftained  by  the  Heros  induced  him  to  flvi ft 
his  flag  into  the  Hannibal,  a  French  (hip  of  equal  force  ; 
and  by  his  fuperior  fire  he  difabled  and  drove  out  of  the 
line  the  Monmouth  of  fixty-four  guns.  Though  every 
effort  was  made  to  board  that  (hip,  (he  was  refeued  by 
the  approach  of  other  Englifh  (hips;  and  the  hoftile 
fleets,  after  a  fierce  and  bloody  conteft,  in  which  they  had 
difplayed  fimilar  gallantry,  and  fuffered  fimilar  lofs,  fie- 
parated  as  if  by  mutual  confent  ;  for  feveral  days  fol¬ 
iowing  they  kept  fight  of  each  other;  but  their  recipro¬ 
cal  damages  fufpended  on  both  fides  all  idea  of  attack  ; 
the  Englifh  retired  to  Trincomale,  and  the  French  pro. 
ceeded  to  Batacalo,  a  Dutch  port  in  the  ifland  of  Ceyion. 

The  war  on  the  peninfula  of  India  raged  not  with  lefs 
fury  than  at  fea.  In  the  general  deftruCtion  of  the 
French  fettlements  on  the  commencement  of  hoftilities, 
a  fmall  band  of  French  troops  had  found  (belter  in  the 
dominions  of  Hyder  Ali  ;  and  ever  fince,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  M.  Lally,  had  given  (lability  to  the  operations 
of  that  enterprifing  prince.  They  now,  in  conjunction 
with  Tippoo  Saib,  the  fon  of  Hyder,  attacked  a  Britifh 
detachment  under  colonel  Braithwaite.  This  corps  con¬ 
fided  of  two  thoufand  infantry,  with  thirteen  field  pieces, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry.  For  two  fucceflive 
days  they  repulfed  with  undaunted  refolution  the  re¬ 
peated  attacks  of  Hyder's  cavalry,  though  amounting  to 
twenty  thoufand;  but  on  the  third  they  were  broken 
by  the  charge  of  four  hundred  French,  who  advanced 
with  bayonets  fixed,  and  were  led  on  by  M.  Lally  him¬ 
felf.  The  humanity  of  that  officer  was  not  lefs  confpi- 
cuous  than  his  courage  ;  he  not  only  iffued  orders  for 
putting  a  (lop  to  the  carnage,  but  haftened  perfonally, 
and  with  apparent  hazard,  to  chaftife  and  reftrain  the 
cruel  fury  of  the  black  cavalry,  five  of  whom  periflied 
by  his  own  hand  in  the  generous  exertion.  He  alfo  pre¬ 
vailed  on  Tippoo  to  leave  the  prifoners  to  his  care,  and 
endeavoured  to  foothe  their  misfortunes  by  every  mark 
of  kindnefs  and  refpeCt  ;  nor  ought  it  to  efcape  the  know- 
ledge  of  mankind,  that  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the 
war,  the  French  and  Englifh  mutually  vied  with  each 
other  in  a£ts  of  generous  compaflion,  as  well  as  in  daring 
valour.  —  For  more  particulars  of  the  war  in  India,  fee 
the  articles  England,  and  Hindoostan. 

In  the  firft  engagement  with  the  Englifli  fleet,  the  ar¬ 
dour  of  M.  Suft'rein  had  been  reftrained  by  a  prudent  at¬ 
tention  to  his  convoy.  He  foon  after  landed  at  Porto 
Novo  the  land  forces  and  artillery  that  had  been  entrufted 
to  his  care  :  thefe  were  joined  by  a  body  of  native 
troops  from  Hyder  Ali ;  and  the  combined  army  imme¬ 
diately  marched  to  the  fiege  of  Cuddalore.  The  feeble 
garrifon  was  not  long  able  to  relift  their  arms ;  and 
M.  Duchemin,  the  French  commander,  having  fecured 
this  port  for  the  reception  of  fuccours,  which  France  be¬ 
fore  was  deftitute  of,  now  proceeded  to  more  diftant  con- 
quefts.  He  accordingly  invefted  Permacoil  to  the  north- 
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ward  ;  and  after  the  reduction  of  that  fort,  effedted  a 
junction  with  the  main  army  of  Hyder  Ali  in  the  moment 
that  general  Coote  menaced  the  fiege  of  Arnee,  a  ftrong 
fortrefs  in  which  Hyder’s  great  magazines  were  depofited, 
and  to  the  defence  of  which  that  army  immediately  ad. 
vanced.  A  battle  enfned,  in  which  the  allies  were  to¬ 
tally  routed  by  the  Englifh.  Duchemin  had  cautioufly 
avoided  expofing  the  French,  whom  he  wilhed  to  pre- 
ferve  intire  till  the  arrival  of  the  marquis  de  Bully  with 
a  reinforcement,  which  was  daily  expeffed .  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  plan  he  retired  to  Cuddalore,  which  he 
ftrengthened  by  new  works,  and  rendered  fecure  from  any 
fudden  attack. 

M.  Suffrein,  in  the  mean  while,  had  returned  from  Ba- 
taealo  to  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  ;  and  having  refrelhed 
his  fleet  at  the  Danifh  fettlement  of  Tranqnebar,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  thence  to  Cuddalore,  which  the  F'rench  had 
now  rendered  their  place  at  arms,  both  for  the  land  and 
fea  fervice.  It  was  his  objetl  to  attack  the  Englifh 
fquadron  before  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement,  which  he 
knew  had  failed  from  England,  and  was  impatiently  ex¬ 
pected  at  Madras.  Being  joined  by  the  troops  under 
Duchamin,  he  foon  appeared  off  Negapatam,  where  the 
Englifh  fleet  lay  at  anchor;  and  admiral  Hughes,  impa¬ 
tient  of  the  infult,  immediately  quitted  the  fecnrity  of 
his  ftation  to  meet  his  rival.  The  number  of  fhips  on 
each  fide  was  nearly  equal  ;  the  French  fleet  was  how¬ 
ever  reduced  to  retire  firft  from  the  attion,  and  feek  (bel¬ 
ter  in  the  port  of  Cuddalore  ;  while  admiral  Hughes  hav¬ 
ing  kept  the  fea  about  a  fortnight  longer,  proceeded  to 
Madras.  Suffrein  ufed  the  iitmoft  difpatch  in  refitting 
his  fquadron  ;  and  having  received  advice  from  the  fieur 
d’Aymar,  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  point  de  Galles,  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  in  Iris  own  (hip  the 
St.  Michael,  of  fixty-four  guns,  accompanied  by  the  11- 
luftre  of  feventy-four,  and  the  fecond  divifion  of  the 
marquis  de  Bully's  troops,  the  French  admiral  immedi¬ 
ately  failed  from  Cuddalore,  and  having  joined  this  fqua¬ 
dron,  proceeded  with  his  whole  force  to  tire  attack  of 
Trinconjale,  where  he  arrived  about  the  end  of  Auguft. 
The  fire  of  the  I^nglifh  batteries  from  that  place  could 
not  prevent  his  fleet  from  anchoring  in  the  mod  advan¬ 
tageous  flation  for  the  annoyance  of  the  garrifon  ;  the 
landing  of  the  troops  under  the  conduCt  of  the  baron 
d’Agoult  Was  eftedted  the  next  day,  and  the  place  was 
immediately  inverted.  After  two  days  employed  in  erect¬ 
ing  batteries,  they  opened  with  fuch  a  decided  fupe- 
riority,  that  the  Englifh  cannon  were filenced  before  night. 
On  the  following  morning  M.  de  Suffrein  fummoned  the 
garrifon  ;  and  captain  Macdowal,  the  Britilh  commandant, 
convinced  that  all  further  defence  was  fruitlefs,  con- 
lented  to  capitulate.  The  terms  that  he  demanded  were 
immediately  fubfcribed  by  the  generality  of  the  French 
commanders.  The  honours  of  war  were  granted  in  the 
fulleft  extent,  and  the  garrifon  was  to  be  conveyed  to 
Madras  in  fhips  provided  at  the  expence  of  France.  Yet 
was  this  conqueft  hardly  fecured,  before  the  Englifh  fleet, 
on  the  2d  of  September,  was  defcried  off  Trincomale  ; 
admiral  Hughes  had  been  joined  by  a  Chip  of  feventy-four 
guns;  but  ft i 1 1  the  advantage  was  on  the  fide  of  the 
French.  Suffrein  now  flattered  himfelf  the  moment  was 
arrived  when  he  might  eftablifh  the  dominion  of  France 
in  thofe  feas  by  a  glorious  and  decifive  victory.  He  ac¬ 
cordingly  flood  out  to  fea  ;  and  about  three  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  the  aCtion  became  general.  Suffrein  in  the 
Heros  again  encountered  admiral  Hughes  in  the  Su’perbe, 
and  the  rival  commanders  maintained  a  dole  and  bloody 
conflict  till  half  part  five;  had  the  other  French  officers 
imitated  the  conduCt  of  their  chief,  that  day  had  proba¬ 
bly  avenged  the  defeat  of  de  Grade  ;  but  they  bore  away 
under  cover  of  the  night,  and  regained  the  port  of  Trin¬ 
comale,  from  whence  Suffrein  feint  fix  of  his  captains  un¬ 
der  an  arreft  for  cowardice,  to  the  illand  of  Mauritius. 

Paris,  amidft  the  gloom  which  naturally  accompanies 
a  long  apd  expenfive  war,  received  a  tranfient  ray  of  hope 
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for  a  more  fuccefsful  campaign  the  enfuing  year,  from  s. 
fpirit  of  zeal  and  patriotifm  which  now  maniferted  itfelf 
amongft  the  nobility,  and  by  feveral  rich  ftates  and 
wealthy  communities,  who  made  large  fubfcriptions  for 
building  and  fitting  out  fhips  of  war,  to  fupply  the  place 
of  thofe  which  had  been  captured  by  the  Englifh.  The 
liberality  of  the  clergy  alfo  was  ftill  more  honourable  to 
themfelves,  and  more  confident  with  their  facred  profeff 
fion.  To  the  exigencies  of  t lie  (late  they  granted  a  free 
gift  of  fifteen  millions  of  livres.  At  the  fame  time  they 
requefted  the  fovereign  to  accept  an  additional  million, 
to  be  inviolably  applied  to  the  comfort  and  maintenance 
of  thofe  feamen  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  courfe  of 
the  war,  and  to  the  fupport  of  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  thofe  who  had  fallen,  gallantly  fighting  in  the  defence 
of  France. 

In  conjunction  with  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  the 
Hague,  Louis  opened  the  campaign  of  1783,  with  a  de¬ 
termination  of  exerting  the  molt  powerful  efforts  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  conclufion.  The  combined  fleets  of  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon  dill  maintained  their  fuperiority  in 
Europe  ;  while  the  marquis  de  Buffy  with  three  fhips  of 
the  line,  three  thoufand  regular  troops,  and  a  confiderable 
train  of  artillery,  fupported  the  hopes  of  France  in  the 
eaft,  and  afpired  to  the  conqueft  of  the  whole  coaft  of 
Coromandel.  Nine  fhips  of  the  line,  and  thirty  tran- 
fports,  in  which  w’ere  embarked  eight  thoufand  foldiers, 
failed  from  Bred:  to  America,  under  the  conduCl  of 
M.  de  Vialis,  to  reinforce  the  marquis  de  Vaudreil,  and 
to  complete  the  expulfion  of  the  Englilh  from  that  con¬ 
tinent.  The  ftates-general  of  Holland  alfo  agreed  to 
fupply,  at  their  own  expence,  ten  fhips  of  the  line,  which 
were  to  rendezvous  at  Bred,  and  to  a 61  in  concert  with 
the  fquadrons  of  France  and  Spain  ;  and  the  count  d’Ef- 
taing  was  called  by  the  general  voice  to  the  fupreme 
command. 

Such  were  the  efforts  which  promifed  the  mod  impor¬ 
tant  advantages  to  France,  when  the  genial  voice  of 
peace  was  again  heard,  and  Louis  XVI.  confented  to  fa- 
crifice  his  ambition  to  the  welfare  of  his  people.  The 
independence  of  America  had  all  along  been  the  grand 
object  of  Louis  ;  but  ftill  the  defeat  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
and  the  repulfe  at  Gibraltar,  were  deeply  imprefted  on 
his  mind  ;  and  though  his  vaft  armaments,  and  the  re- 
fources  of  his  allies,  prefented  the  faireft  profpeft  of  fuc- 
cefs  in  the  enfuing  campaign,  he  was  not  infenlible  to  the 
great  uncertainty  of  military  operations.  Thefe  confi- 
derations  induced  him  to  liften  to  the  powerful  mediation 
of  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  the  emprefs  of  Ruflia  ; 
and  the  count  de  Vergennes,  who  occupied  the  port  of  fe. 
cretary  for  foreign  affairs,  was  appointed  to  treat  with 
Mr.  Fitzherbert  the  Englifh  minifterat  Bruffels,  but  who 
now  proceeded  to  Paris  to  conduCl  this  important  nego- 
ciation  ;  which  was  anxioufly  quickened  by  the  count  de 
Vergennes,  and  on  the  twentieth  of  January,  17S3,  the 
preliminary  articles  of  peace  were  figned  at  Paris. 

By  thefe  France  acquired  a  very  confiderable  extent  of 
fifhery  on  the  coaft  of  Newfoundland  ;  fhe  alfo  regained 
the  iflands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  ;  and  was  tacitly 
delivered  from  any  reftridtion  in  point  of  fortification, 
with  which  they  had  before  been  difgracefully  incum¬ 
bered.  In  the  Weft  Indies,  England  reftored  to  her  the 
illand  of  St.  Lucia,  and  ceded  the  illand  of  Tobago  j 
but  France  confented  to  relinquiffi  in  return  the  iflands 
of  Grenada  and  the  Grenadines,  with  thofe  of  St.  Vin¬ 
cent,  Dominica,  St.  Chrillopher’s,  Nevis,  and  Montfcrrat. 
In  Africa,  France  was  inverted  in  full  right  with  the  river 
Senegal,  and  all  its  dependencies,  with  the  forts  of 
St.  Louis,  Podoz,  Galem,  Arguin,  and  Portendia  ;  and 
obtained  alfo  reftitution  of  the  ifland  of  Goree;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  fhe  guaranteed  to  Great  Britain  the  pof- 
feffion  of  Fort  James,  and  of  the  river  Gambia.  In  the 
Eaft,  France  regained  all  that  had  been  wrefted  from  her 
by  Great  Britain  in  the  courfe  of  the  war;  all  her  efta- 
bliffiments  in  Bengal  and  Orixa  were  to  be  reftored,  and 
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liberty  was  given  for  furronnding  Chandenagur  with  a 
wet  ditch  ;  Pondicherry  and  Carical  were  likewife  re¬ 
ftored  to  her;  her  ftandard  was  again  ereCted  on  Make, 
and  the  was  once  more  rein  dated  in  her  factory  at  Surat ; 
while  the  king  of  Great  Britain  was  bound  to  procure 
from  the  princes,  whofe  property  they  were,  certain  fpe- 
cified  neighbouring  diftriCts  round  thefe  places,  which 
were  to  be  annexed  to  them  as  dependencies.  In  Europe, 
alfo,  where  the  dominion  of  France  could  not  be  ex¬ 
tended,  her  dignity  and  glory  were  ftudioufly  confulted. 
The  degrading  conditions  which  had  marked  the  clofe  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and  which  ftipulated  the  demo¬ 
lition  of  the  works  round  Dunkirk,  were  for  ever  abro¬ 
gated  and  fupprelfed;  and  Louis  XVI.  had  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  thus  reftoring  to  France  the  entire  fovereignty 
over  her  own  territories. 

Nor  was  Spain,  the  other  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Bour¬ 
bon,  negleCted  ;  though  continually  baffled  and  repulfed 
before  Gibraltar,  her  pride  was  foothed  by  the  ceflion  of 
the  ifland  of  Minorca,  and  to  her  botindlefs  poffefiion  in 
South  America,  were  now  added  the  fertile  provinces  of 
Eaft  and  Welt  Florida,  on  the  northern  continent.  Some 
retribution  was  however  to  be  made  ;  and  the  Bahama 
iflands,  the  mod  unworthy  of  her  conquefts,  were  reftored 
to  Great  Britain.  But  Holland  had  entered  too  late  into 
the  war,  and  had  been  guided  by  too  evident  a  regard  for 
her  own  commercial  interefts,  to  merit  much  fupport  from 
the  court  of  Verfailles  ;  the  ftates-general  were  therefore 
left  to  ftruggle  with  the  difficulties  that  prefented  them- 
felves,  and  to  afford  a  future  example  to  other  powers 
with  how  much  caution  they  fnould  interfere  in  the  quar¬ 
rels  of  more  mighty  potentates.  That  clofe  connection, 
which  once  had  fub filled  between  the  Hague  and  London, 
was  for  ever  diffoived  ;  and  the  Dutch  difcovered,  that 
though  they  had  loft  an  old  ally,  they  had  not  yet  fe- 
cured  a  new  one. 

Some  compenfation  for  the  expences  that  had  been  in¬ 
curred  during  the  late  war,  was  drawn  from  a  treaty  with 
the  United  States  of  America.  Thefe  engaged  to  reim- 
burfe  France  in  the  fum  of  eighteen  millions  of  livres, 
which  had  been  advanced  in  the  hour  of  their  diftrefs, 
and  Louis  confented  to  receive  the  money,  as  more  con¬ 
venient  to  the  ftates,  in  the  fpace  of  twelve  years,  by 
twelve  equal  and  annual  payments.  But  though  a  gene¬ 
ral  peace  had  been  thus  advantageoufly  eftabliffied,  yet 
the  finances  of  France  feemed  to  be  fo  little  bettered  after 
three  years  of  tranquillity,  that  it  was  found  requifite  to 
clofe  every  year  with  a  loan.  This  continual  mode  of 
taxation  was  in  fome  meafure  accounted  for  by  the  fecre- 
tary  M.  Calonne,  who  had  fucceeded  Neckar  in  the  con¬ 
duit  of  the  finances,  by  the  great  public  expenditure  of 
the  year  1785.  It  had  been  thought  proper  to  fortify 
Cherbourg  upon  a  large  and  magnificent  fcale  ;  the  claim 
of  the  emperor  to  the  navigation  of  the  Scheld  had 
obliged  the  French  to  increafe  their  land  forces,  either 
to  form  a  refpeCtable  neutrality,  or  to  affift  their  Dutch 
allies;  and  the  marquis  de  Caftries  had  been  profit fe  in 
augmenting  the  royal  navy,  which  Sartine  had  furren- 
dered  into  his  hands  in  a  very  curtailed  and  crippled  (fate. 

The  treaty  of  commerce  concluded  with  Great  Britain 
in  1786,  was  alfo  a  new  fource  of  difcontent ;  though  re¬ 
garded  by  the  Englifh  manufacturers  as  far  from  advan¬ 
tageous,  it  excited  in  France  (till  louder  murmurs,  and 
was  criticifed  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  afperity.  It 
was  confidered  as  likely  to  extinguifh  thofe  infant  efta- 
bliffiments  which  were  yet  unable  to  vie  with  the  manu¬ 
factures  of  England;  and  the  market  that  it  held  out  for 
the  wines  and  oils  of  France  was  paffed  over  in  (ilence, 
while  the  diftrefs  of  the  artifan  was  painted  in  the  molt 
lively  colours.  But,  when  the  ediCt  for  regiftering  the 
the  loan  of  1785,  amounting  to  the  fum  of  3,330,000 
pounds,  was  made  known,  the  murmurs  of  the  people 
inereafed,  and  a  general  diffatisfaCtion  prevailed  through¬ 
out  all  the  provinces  of  France.  Though  the  approba¬ 
tion  and  fupport  of  his  fovereign  was  doubtlefs  highly 
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gratifying  to  M.  Calonne,  yet  he  could  not  fail  of  feeling 
himfelf  deeply  mortified  by  the  oppofition  he  met  with 
from  all  orders  of  the  people.  An  anxious  enquiry  into 
the  (late  of  the  public  revenue  bad  convinced  him  that 
the  expenditure  by  farexceeded  the  income  ;  consequently 
in  the  prefent  fituation,  to  impofe  new  taxes  was  impoi- 
fible,  to  continue  the  method  of  borrowing  was  ruinous, 
and  to  have  recourfe  only  to  economical  reforms,  would 
be  found  wholly  inadequate  ;  and  he  liefitated  not  to  de¬ 
clare  that  it  would  be  impoffible  to  place  the  finances  on 
a  folid  bafis,  but  by  the  reformation  of  whatever  was  vi¬ 
cious  in  the  conftitution  of  the  (fate.  Yet  the  intrigues 
of  his  enemies  raifed  againft  him  fo  loud  a  clamour,  that 
finding  it  impoffible  to  ftem  the  torrent,  monfieur  de  Ca- 
lonne  refigned  his  place  on  the  12th  of  April,  1 7 S 7 ,  and 
foon  afterretired  to  England  from  the  ftorm  of  perfecution. 

While  the  mind  of  Louis  was  affiduoufly  occupied  by 
the  riling  fpirit  of  difcontent  at  home,  the  republic  of 
Holland,  his  new  and  clofe  ally,  prefented  a  fceneof  anar¬ 
chy  and  faftion  that  demanded  his  mod  ferious  attention., 
The  prince  of  Orange  had  been  (tripped  of  all  authority 
by  the  republican  party,  and  retiring  from  the  Hague, 
maintained  the  ffiadow  of  a  court  at  Nimeguen;  yet  fee¬ 
ble  as  his  influence  might  appear  in  the  United  Provin¬ 
ces,  he  was  (till  formidable  from  his  powerful  connec¬ 
tions  with  his  brother-in-law,  the  new  king  of  Pruflia  ; 
for  Frederic  the  Great  had  juft  clofed  his  long  and  fplen- 
did  career.  Dreading  the  confequences  of  a  new  war,  the 
court  of  Verfailles  had  long  trufted  to  the  natural  ftrength 
of  the  republican  party,  and  had  been  affiduous  in  endea¬ 
vouring  to  fecond  them  by  every  difcription  of  fuccours 
that  could  be  privately  imparted.  Crowds  of  French  of¬ 
ficers  arrived  every  day  in  Holland,  and  either  received 
commiffions  in  the  fervice  of  the  ftates,  or  aCted  as  volun¬ 
teers  in  their  troops.  Several  hundreds  of  tried  and  ex¬ 
perienced  (oldiers,  whofe  fidelity  and  difcretion  could  be 
relied  on,  were  feleCted  from  different  regiments,  and  be¬ 
ing  furniffied  with  money  for  their  journey,  and  affurances 
of  future  favour,  were  difpatched  in  fmall  parties  to  join 
the  troops,  and  to  help  to  difcipline  the  burghers  and  vo¬ 
lunteers.  A  confiderable  corps  of  engineers,  difguifed 
as  mechanics,  and  inftructed  what  anfwers  to  make  to  any 
enquiries,  were  directed  to  proceed  filently  towards  Am- 
fterdam,  and  to  affift  in  (Lengthening  the  works  of  that 
city.  Thefe  aids,  which  might  have  proved  effectual 
had  the  conteft  been  confined  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
were  overwhelmed  in  the  rapid  invafion  of  the  Pruffians; 
for  the  court  of  Berlin  had  taken  its  meafures  with  fo 
much  celerity,  and  the  fituation  of  the  republicans  was 
already  become  fo  defperate,  that  it  was  doubtful  whe¬ 
ther  their  affairs  could  be  reftored  by  any  affi dance  that 
France  was  capable  of  adminiftering.  Yet  on  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  fitting  out  a  ftrong  fquadron  of  men-of-war  at  Portf- 
mouth  to  give  confidence  to  the  operations  of  the  king  of 
Pruffia,  the  court  of  Verfailles  alfo  fent  orders  to  equip 
fixteen  fail  of  the  line  at  Breft,  and  recalled  a  fmall  fquad¬ 
ron  which  had  been  commiflioned  to  cruize  on  the  coaft 
of  Portugal. 

In  thefe  preparations  the  king  of  France  feemed  rather 
to  regard  his  own  dignity,  than  to  be  aCtuated  by  any 
hopes  of  affording  effectual  relief  to  his  allies.  All  op¬ 
pofition  in  Holland  might  be  already  confidered  as  extin- 
guiffied.  The  ftates  affembled  at  the  Hague  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  1788,  and  officially  notified  to  the  court  of  Ver¬ 
failles,  that  the  difputes  between  that  province  and  the 
ftadtholder  were  now  happily  terminated  ;  and,  as  the  cir- 
cumftances  which  gave  occafion  for  their  application  to 
that  court  no  longer  exifted,  fo  the  fuccours  which  they 
had  requefted  would  now  be  unneceffary.  Under  thefe 
circumltances  France  could  only  wiffi  to  extricate  herfelf 
from  her  prefent  difficulty  with  honour  ;  and  the  French 
king  therefore  liftened  to  a  memorial  from  the  Britiffi  mi- 
nifters  at  Paris,  who  propofed,  to  preferve  the  good  un- 
derftanding  between  the  two  crowns,  that  all  warlike  pre¬ 
parations  Should  be  difcontinued,  and  that  the  natives  of 
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both  nations  (hould  be  again  placed  upon  the  footing  of 
a  peace  eftablifliment.  This  was  willingly  acceded  to  by 
the  court  of  Verfaiiles  ;  a  ftiott  inftrument  was  figned  by 
M.  de  Montmorin  and  the  duke  of  Dorfct,  in  the  names 
of  their  refpeCtive  Sovereigns  ;  and  that  harmony  which 
had  been  tranfiently  interrupted,  was  reftored  between 
France  and  Great-Britain. 

Though  Louis  could  not  but  (everely  feel  the  mortifi¬ 
cation  of  thus  relinqui(hing  the  afcendancy  that  lie  had  at¬ 
tained  in  the  councils  of  fdolland,  and  was  not  infenfible 
to  the  difgrace  of  abandoning  a  people  who  had  implicit¬ 
ly  relied  on  his  faith,  yet  every  other  confideration  was 
abforbed  by  the  date  of  his  own  domefiic  concerns,  and 
the  internal  diforders  of  his  kingdom,  which,  threatened 
with  famine  from  the  fcarcity  of  corn,  and  menaced  with 
rebellion  from  the  difcontents  of  his  people,  furnifhed 
matter  for  deep  and  ferious  reflection.  The  dil'miflal  of 
M.  Calonne  had  left  France  without  a  minilter,  and  al- 
moll  without  a  fyfiem;  and  the  king  with  a  view  to  the 
relief  of  his  mod  urgent  necefllties,  ha3  convened  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  notables,  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  a  general 
land-tax.  The  notables  had  conducted  themfelves  with 
refpeCt  and  moderation,  but  at  the  fame  time  they  had 
not  been  deficient  in  firmnefs  ;  the  appointment  of  Bri- 
enne  archbifliop  of  Thouloufe,  the  vigorous  adverfary  of 
Calonne,  to  the  office  of  comptroller-general,  probably 
contributed  to  preferve  the  appearance  of  good  humour 
in  that  alfembly;  yet  the  propofed  import,  or  general  land- 
tax,  which  was  an  objeCt  fo  ardently  coveted  by  the  king, 
was  rejected  ;  and  on  this  occafion  the  attorney-general 
of  Provence  was  bold  enough  to  declare,  that  neither  that 
aflembly,  the  parliaments,  nor  the  king  himfelf,  could 
art'efs  any  fuch  import  in  the  country  which  he  reprefent- 
ed,  fince  it  was  direCtly  contrary  to  the  fpecific  and  inde- 
feafible  rights  of  the  people.  Louis,  thus  difappointed 
of  thole  advantages  which  he  had  flattered  himfelf  of  deriv¬ 
ing  from  a  land-tax,  was  obliged  to  recur  to  the  ufual  mode 
of  raifing  money  by  the  royal  edicts;  among  the  mea¬ 
sures  propoled  for  this  purpofe  was  tbe  doubling  of  the 
poll  tax,  the  re-ertabliffiment  of  the  third  twentieth,  and  a 
ftamp  duty  ;  the  whole  was  llrongly  difapproved  by  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  but  the  laft  in  particular  was  the  im¬ 
mediate  object  of  contention;  and  that  afiembly  in  the 
moft  pofitive  terms  refufed  to  regirter  the  ediCL  The 
king  was  obliged  to  apply,  as  the  la  It  refort,  to  his  abfo- 
lute  authority,  and  by  holding  what  is  called  “a  bed  of 
jujlice,”  compelled  them  to  enroll  the  import. 

The  parliament,  though  defeated,  were  far  from  fub- 
dued  ;  on  the  day  after  the  king  had  held  his  bed  of  juf- 
tice,  they  entered  a  formal  pvoteft  againft  the  conceffion 
that  had  been  extorted  from  them.  They  declared,  “  that 
the  edict  had  been  regirtered  againft  their  approbation  and 
confent,  by  the  king’s  exprefs  command  ;  that  it  neither 
ought,  nor  /hould  have  any  force  ;  and  that  the  firft  per- 
fon  who  (hould  prefume  to  attempt  to  carry  it  into  exe¬ 
cution,  fliould  be  adjudged  a  traitor  and  condemned  to 
the  galleys.”  This  declaration  left  to  the  crown  no  other 
alternative  than  either  proceeding  to  extremities  in  fup- 
port  of  its  authority,  or  giving  up  for  ever  after  the  power 
of  raifing  money  upon  any  occafion,  without  the  confent 
of  the  parliament;  painful  as  every  appearance  of  vio¬ 
lence  mu  ft  have  proved  to  the  mild  dilpofition  of  Louis, 
he  could  not  confent  to  furrender,  without  a  rtruggle, 
that  authority  which  had  been  fo  long  exercifcd  by  his 
predeccrt'ors.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  prefent 
difcontents,  the  capital  had  been  gradually  filled  with 
confiderable  bodies  of  troops  ;  and  about  a  week  after  the 
parliament  had  entered  the  proteft,  an  officer  of  the 
•French  guards,  with  a  party  of  foldiers,  went  at  break  of 
day  to  the  houfeof  each  individual  member,  to  fignify  to 
him  the  king’s  command,  that  he  (hould  immediately  get 
into  liis  carriage,  and  proceed  to  Troyes,  a  city  of  Cham¬ 
pagne,  about  (evenly  miles  from  Paris,  without  writing 
or  fpeaking  to  any  perfon  out  of  his  own  houfe  before  his 
departure  ;  thefe  orders  were  Served  at  the  lame  inrtant  ; 
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and  before  the  citizens  of  Paris  were  acquainted  with  the 
tranfa&ion,  the  parliament  were  already  on  the  road  to 
the  fcene  of  their  banifhment. 

The  cabinet  of  Louis  was  now  extremely  divided,  and 
changes  and  contentions  took  place  in  every  department 
of  the  (late.  The  king,  naturally  averleto  rigorous coun- 
(els,  wifhed  to  allay  the  growing  difcontents  by  every  con- 
ceffions  that  was  confident  with  his  dignity;  "but  it  was 
generally  believed  that  his  royal  confort  ftrongly  difTuad- 
ed  him  from  any  ftep  that  might  tend  to  the  diminution 
ot  the  regal  authority  ;  the  influence  of  that  princefs  in 
the  cabinet  was  undoubtedly  great  ;  but  the  popularity 
which  once  had  accompanied  her  was  no  more  ;  and  feme 
imputations  of  private  levity,  which  had  been  rumoured 
through  the  capital,  were  tar  from  rendering  her  accep¬ 
table  to  the  majority  of  the  people;  while  the  count  d’Ar- 
tois,  the  king’s  brother,  who  had  exprefted  himfelf  in  the 
moft  unguarded  terms  againft  the  perfeverance  of  the  par¬ 
liament,  flood  expofed  to  all  the  hatred  of  an  opprelfed 
and  inhilted  people.  It  was  not  only  in  Paris  that  the 
flame  of  liberty  burlt  forth  ;  the  provincial  parliaments 
imitated  that  of  the  capital ;  among  various  inftances  of 
this  nature,  the  parliament  of  Grenoble  parted  a  decree 
againft  Lettres  de  Cachet ,  the  moft  odious  engine  of  arbi¬ 
trary  power,  and  declared  the  execution  of  them,  within 
their  j  urifdiCtion,  by  any  perfon,  and  under  any  autho¬ 
rity,  to  be  a  capital  crime. 

The  king  had  endeavoured  to  foothe  the  difeontented 
minds  of  the  Parifians  by  new  regulations  of  economy, 
and  by  continual  retrenchments  in  his  houlehold  ;  but 
thefe  proofs  ot  attention,  which  once  would  have  been 
received  with  the  loudeft  acclamations,  were  now  loft  in 
their  open  affliction  for  the  abfence  of  their  parliament  ; 
and  the  monarch,  to  regain  the  affeCrions  of  his  fubjeCts, 
after  an  exile  of  a  month,  confented  to  reftorothat  atfem- 
bly  ;  the  fottrees  of  difpute  in  the  territorial  import,  and 
ftamp  duty,  were  abandoned  by  Louis ;  and  the  parlia¬ 
ment  on  their  fide  confented  to  regirter  an  ediCt,  by  which 
the  archbifliop  of  Thouloufe  was  conftituted  firft  mi- 
nifter  of  (late.  But  this  harmony  was  not  of  long  dura¬ 
tion  ;  the  necefllties  of  the  date  ftill  continued,  nor  could 
the  deficiency  of  the  revenue  be  Supplied  but  by  extra¬ 
ordinary  refources.  About  the  middle  of  November,  in 
a  full  meeting  of  the  parliament  attended  by  all  the 
princes  of  the  blood  and  the  peers  of  France,  the  king 
entered  the  aflembly  and  propofed  two  edicts  for  their 
approbation  ;  the  firft  was  for  a  new  loan  for  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  millions,  near  nineteen  millions  fterling  ; 
the  fecond  was  for  the  re-eftabli(hment  of  the  proteftants 
in  all  their  ancient  civil  rights,  a  meafure  which  had  long- 
been  warmly  recommended  by  the  parliament,  and  which 
was  probably  now  introduced  to  procure  a  better  recep¬ 
tion  to  the  loan.  In  ufflering  in  thefe  edicts,  the  king 
had  delivered  himfelf  in  a  fpeech  replete  with  every  Sen- 
timent  of  regard  for  the  people,  but  at  the  fame  time  full 
of  intimations  to  the  parliament  of  the  obedience  he  ex¬ 
pected.  An  animated  debate  was  continued  for  nine 
hours,  when  the  king,  wearied  by  inceftant  oppolition, 
luddenly  role,  and  commanded  the  ediCt  to  be  regiftered 
without  further  delay.  This  meafure  was  moft  unex¬ 
pectedly  oppofed  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  firft  prince,  of 
the  blood,  who,  confidering  it  as  an  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  parliament,  protefted  againft  the  whole  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  day  as  being  thereby  null  and  void. 
Though  Louis  could  not  conceal  his7  difpleafure  at  this 
decifive  ftep,  he  contented  himfelf  with  repeating  his  or¬ 
ders,  and  immediately  quitting  the  aflembly  retired  to 
Verfaiiles. 

On  the  Sovereign’s  departure,  the  parliament  confirmed 
the  proteft  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  ;  but  it  was  not  to  be 
luppoled  that  Louis  would  fi lent  1  y  pals  over  Co  bold  an 
attack  on  the  authority  of  the  crown.  The  baron  de 
Breteuil  next  day  delivered  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans,  in  which  he  was  commanded  to  retire  to  Villars 
Cotterel,  one  of  his  feats  about  nlteen  leagues. from  Paris, 
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and  to  receive  no  company  there,  except  his  own  family; 
at  the  fame  time  the  abbe  Sabatiere,  and  M.  Freteau, 
who  had  diftinguilhed  themfelves  in  the  debate,  were 
feized  under  the  authority  of  letters  de  cachet,  and  con¬ 
veyed,  the  firft  to  the  cattle  of  Mont  St.  Michel  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  the  laft  to  a  prifon  in  Picardy. 

The  parliament  were  not  flow  in  proclaiming  their  feel¬ 
ings  at  this  aft  of  oppreflion  ;  on  the  following  day  they 
waited  on  the  king,  and  expreffed  their  aftonilhment  and 
concern  that  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal  had  been  exiled, 
and  two  of  their  members  imprifoned,  for  having  declared 
in  his  prefence  what  their  duty  and  confciences  diftated. 
The  anfwer  of  the  king  was  referved  and  forbidding; 
“When  I  put  away  from  my  prefence  a  prince  of  my  blood, 
my  parliament  ought  to  believe  that  I  have  ftrong  reafons 
for  doing  it;  I  have  punifhed  two  magiftrates,  with  whofe 
oonduft  I  ought  to  be  diffatisfied.”  This  (lately  repulfe 
did  not  difcourage  a  molt  fpirited  anfwer  :  “  If  exile  (faid 
they)  is  the  recompence  of  fidelity  to  the  princes  of  your 
blood  ;  if  outrage  and  captivity  threaten  the  ingenuoufnefs 
of  the  firft  magiftrates  of  the  kingdom;  we  may  alk  our- 
felves  with  terror  and  grief,  what  will  become  of  the  laws, 
of  the  public  liberty,  of  the  honour,  and  of  the  manners, 
of  the  nation  ?” 

Yet  the  parliament,  convinced  of  the  emergency,  con- 
fented  to  regifter  the  loan  for  450,000,000  of  livres, 
which  had  been  the  fource  of  this  unfortunate  difference  ; 
it  is  probable  this  conceffion  concurred  to  aft  upon  the 
mind  of  the  king,  naturally  humane;  and  the  fentence 
of  the  two  magiftrates  was  in  confequence  changed  from 
imprifonment  to  exile  ;  Freteau  being  fent  to  one  of  his 
country  feats,  and  Sabatiere  to  a  convent  of  Benediftines. 
The  parliament,  was  however,  unwilling  to  give  up  the 
points  againft  which  they  had  originally  remonftrated  ; 
and  in  a  petition  conceived  with  freedom,  and  couched  in 
the  mod  animated  language,  they  boldly  reprobated  the 
late  afts  of  arbitrary  violence:  “We  do  not  come,”  they 
declare,  “fo  much  to  claim  your  compaffion,  as  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  laws.  It  is  not  to  your  humanity  alone 
that  we  addrefs  ourfelves ;  it  is  not  a  favour  which  your 
parliament  folicits  :  it  comes,  fire,  to  demand  juf  ice.  That 
juftice  which  is  fubjeft  to  regulations,  independant  of  the 
will  of  man;  even  kings  themfelves  are  fubfervient  to 
them  ;  that  glorious  prince  Henry  the  Fourth  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  he  had  two  fovereigns,  God,  and  the  laws. 
One  of  thefe  regulations  is  to  condemn  no  one  without  a 
hearing;  it  is  a  duty  in  all  times,  and  in  alt  places;  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  men;  and-your  majefty  will  allow  us  to 
reprefent  to  you,  that  it  is  as  obligatory  on  you,  as  on  your 
fubjefts.  It  is  therefore  in  the  name  of  thofe  laws  which 
prel'erve  empires;  in  the  name  of  that  liberty  for  which 
we  are  the  refpeftful  interpreters  and  the  lawful  media¬ 
tors  ;  in  the  name  of  your  authority,  of  which  we  are  the 
firft  and  moft  confidential  minifters,  that  we  dare  to  de¬ 
mand  the  trial  or  the  liberty  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and 
of  the  two  exiled  magiftrates  who  are  imprifoned  by  a  hid¬ 
den  order,  as  contrary  to  the  fentiments  as  the  interefts  of 
your  majefty.” 

Louis,  as  often  as  he  was  left  to  purfue  his  own  inclina¬ 
tions,  uniformly  adopted  nreafures  of  reconciliation.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1788,  he  recalled  the  duke  of 
Orleans  to  court,  and  permitted  the  return  of  the  abbe  Sa¬ 
batiere  and  M.  Freteau.  But  unanimity  and  reconcilia¬ 
tion  prevailed  not  long  at  court,  and  it  was  afferted  that 
from  fome  bale  fuggeftions  of  the  queen,  Louis  was  again 
prevailed  on  to  recur  to  leVerity.  Monfieur  de  Lantoig- 
non,  on  the  difmitfal  of  Miromefnil,  had,  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  ex-minifter  Calonne,  been  entrufted  with 
the  feals,  and  he  dill  continued  to  hold  them  under  the 
adminiftration  of  the  archbilhop  of  Thouloufe.  The 
chancellor  was  fummoned  by  M.  de  Brienne  to  the  ardu¬ 
ous  talk  of  compofing  a  new  court  of  jurifprudence  ;  the 
Cour  Pleuiere  was  to  be  the  refult  of  their  joint  counfels  ; 
each  meafure  for  the  eftablilhment  of  that  court  was  taken 
with  thegreateft  fecrecy ;  a  prefs  waserefted  at  Verfaiiles; 
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printers  were  employed  night  and  day  ;  and  the  avenues 
were  ftriftly  guarded  from  the  approach  of  curiofity  by 
a  triple  row  of  bayonets.  Thefe  appearances  of  myftery 
ferved  to  excite  frelh  alarms;  and  the  parliament  of 
Paris  conceived  themfelves  too  deeply  interefted  in  the 
event  to  be  deterred  by  any  obftacles.  M.  d’Efpremenil, 
a  member  of  that  affembly,  poffeffed  himfftf  of  the  im¬ 
portant  fecret ;  he  divulged  it  to  his  affbciates  ;  and  ani¬ 
mated  them  to  oppofe  with  their  combined  ftrength  a 
projeft  which  appeared  to  aim  at  their  final  extinftion. 

The  court  of  Verfaiiles,  offended  with  the  officioiifnefs 
of  monfieur  d’Efpremenil,  was  enflamed  by  the  boldnefs 
with  which  he  harangued  againft  its  defigns  ;  the  king 
was  perfuaded  that  examples  of  punifhinent  were  become 
neceffary  to  the  fupport  of  his  power,  and  d’Efpremenil. 
and  Monfambert,  whofe  pointed  language  had  preffed 
moft  clofely  on  the  royal  authority,  were  doomed  to  ex¬ 
perience  its  immediate  refentment.  A  body  of  armed 
troops,  provided  with  axes  to  force  the  doors  in  cafe  of 
refiftance,  furrounded  the  hotel  in  which  the  parliament 
was  convened  ;  colonel  d’Agouft,  who  commanded  them, 
entered  the  affembly  and  fecured  the  perfons  of  the  ob- 
noxious  members, who  were  conducted  to  different  prifons. 
This  inftance  of  defpotifm  was  followed  by  a  remonllrance 
of  the  parliament,  which  exceeded  in  boldnefs  all  the  for¬ 
mer  reprefentations  of  that  affembly.  They  declared 
they  were  now  more  ftrongly  confirmed,  by  every  pro¬ 
ceeding,  of  the  entire  innovation  which  was  aimed  at  in 
the  conftitution  :  “But,  fire,  (faid  they,)  the  French 
nation  will  never  adopt  the  defpotic  meafures  to  which 
you  are  advifed  ;  the  effefts  of  which  alarm  the  moft 
faithful  of  your  magiftrates;  we  (hall  not  repeat  all  the 
unfortunate  circumftances  which  afflict:  us  ;  we  lhall  only 
reprefent  to  you,  with  refpeftful  firninefs,  that  the  fun- 
damental  laws  of  the  kingdom  muf.  not  be  trampled  upon  ; 
and  that  your  authority  can  only  be  ejleemed fo  long  as  it  is  tem¬ 
pered  with  jvjlice.” 

Language,  fo  bold  and  decifive,  and  which  afferted  the 
controlling  power  of  the  laws  above  the  regal  authority, 
could  not  fail  of  ferioully  alarming  the  royal  bofont. 
To  diminilh  the  influence  of  parliament,  it  was  determined 
again  to  convene  the  notables  ;  and  about  the  beginning 
of  May,  Louis  appeared  in  that  affembly  ;  and  after  com. 
plaining  of  the  exceffes  in  which  the  parliament  of  Paris 
had  indulged  themfelves,  and  which  had  drawn  down 
his  indignation  on  a  few  of  the  members,  he  declared  his 
refolution,  inftead  of  annihilating  them  as  a  body,  to  bring 
them  back  to  their  duty  and  obedience  by  a  falutary  re¬ 
form.  M.  de  Lantoignon,  as  keeper  of  the  feals,  explain¬ 
ed  his  majelty’s  pleafure  to  efiablilh  a  cour  p/eniere,  or  fu- 
preme  affembly,  to  be  compofed  of  princes  of  the  blood, 
peers  of  the  realm,  great  officers  of  the  crown,  the  clergy, 
marefchals  of  France,  governors  of  provinces,  knights  of 
different  orders,  a  deputation  of  one  member  from  every 
parliament,  and  two  members  from  the  chambers  of  coun¬ 
cils,  and  to  be  fummoned  as  often  as  the  public  emergency 
fhould  render  it  requifite. 

If  the  affembly  of  the  notables  liftened  in  file nt  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  projeft  of  their  fovereign,  the  parliament  of 
Paris  received  it  with  every  fymptom  of  rooted  averllon  ; 
they  ftrongly  protested  againft  the  eftablifinment  of  any 
other  tribunal,  and  declared  their  final  refolution  not  to 
affift  at  any  deliberations  in  the  fupreme  affembly  which 
his  majefty  prepared  to  inftitute.  A  more  unexpefted 
mortification  occurred  to  the  king  in  the  oppofition  of 
feveral  peers  of  the  realm;  thefe  expreffed  their  regret 
at  beholding  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  kingdom 
violated  ;  and,  while  they  were  lavilh  in  their  proftflions 
of  attachment  to  the  perfon  of  their  fovereign,  concluded 
with  apologizing  for  not  entering  on  thofe  functions  af- 
figned  them  in  the  plenary  court,  as  inconfiftent  with  the 
true  interefts  of  his  majefty,  which  were  inieparable  from 
thofe  of  the  nation.  The  new  chancellor  was  llartled  by 
thefe  appearances  of  general  difcontent ;  and  his  advice 
to  his  fovereign,  was  to  recal  once  more  monfieur  Necker 
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to  the  adminiftration  of  the  finances.  This  counfel,  which 
had  it  been  urged  and  adopted  fooner,  might  have  been 
productive  of  the  mod  falutary  efteCts,  was  now  only 
agreed  to  as  the  laft  refource ;  even  in  the  very  moment 
of  giving  it,  the  minifter  hefitated  :  he  had  flattered  him¬ 
felf  with  the  idea  of  (till  retaining  the  nominal  direction 
of  affairs;  but  his  rival  differed  him  not  long  to  deceive 
himfelf  with  that  vain  hope  ;  and  the  firff  ffipulation  of 
M.  Necker  was  the  immediate  difmiffal  of  de  Brienne, 
who,  defpoiled  of  power,  was  left  to  confole  himfelf  with 
the  dignity  of  cardinal,  and  an  immenfe  revenue,  the  fruits 
of  his  minifterial  influence.  M.  de  Lamoignon,  vvhofe  ele¬ 
vation  had  a  fhort  time  preceded  that  of  the  archbifhop, 
was  included  in  his  difgrace,  and  difmifled  from  court. 

Serious  disturbances  followed  the  difmiffal  of  the  arch¬ 
bifhop  of  Sens,  and  the  recal  of  M.  Necker.  The  popu¬ 
lace,  in  the  excefs  of  their  tranfports,  aflembled  at  the 
Place  Dauphine  ;  and  carried  about  in  triumph  a  figure 
clothed  in  epiicopal  robes,  of  which  three-fifths  were 
lattin,  and  two  of  paper  ;  a  fatirical  allulion  to  a  late  de¬ 
cree,  which  authorized  the  different  banks  to  make  two- 
fifths  of  their  payments  in  paper.  The  figure  underwent 
a  formal  trial  with  ludicrous  folenmity,  and  was  condemn, 
ed  to  the  flames.  An  ecclefiaftic,  who  happened  to  pafs 
by  at  that  moment,  was  arrefted  by  the  crowd  ;  they  be¬ 
llowed  on  him  the  name  of  the  abbe  Vermont,  who  was 
fuppofed  to  enjoy  the  confidence  and  direCt  the  counfels 
of  the  late  minifter;  under  this  fictitious  title,  they  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  confefs  the  image  ;  which  was  immediately 
after  burnt  with  much  ceremony.  At  length  Dubois, 
who  commanded  the  marechauffee  at  Paris,  zealous  in  the 
difcharge  of  his  duty,  endeavoured  to  difperfe  this  tumul¬ 
tuous  meeting.  His  (lender  troop  confided  only  of  twenty 
marechauffee  mounted  on  horfeback,  and  fifty  on  foot. 
His  appearance  was  by  no  means  productive  of  the  terror 
that  he  flattered  himfelf  he  fhould  infpire ;  the  people, 
deaf  to  his  threats,  kept  their  ground  ;  and  Dubois,  tired 
with  remonftrances,  at  length  commanded  his  men  to 
charge.  The  crowd  were  trampled  down  by  the  horfes 
of  the  cavalry,  feveral  were  wounded  by  fwords  and 
bayonets,  and  not  a  few  loft  their  lives  in  the  affray.  But 
no  fooner  were  the  firft  moments  of  furprife  over,  than 
fhamc  and  indignation  triumphed  over  their  tranfient 
fears':  the  fpirits  of  the  citizens  were  reftored  by  the 
fmall  number  of  their  adversaries  ;  in  a  moment  they 
were  aflailed  on  every  fide  by  thofe  arms  which  the  imme¬ 
diate  fury  of  the  people  Supplied  ;  the  Soldiers  betook 
themfelves  to  a  precipitate  flight,  and  Dubois  was  the 
ioremoft  of  the  fugitives.  The  people,  elated  by  this 
elTay,  proceeded  to  force  the  guard  near  the  ftarue  of 
Henry  IV.  all  refiftance  was  Swept  away  by  the  torrent  of 
the-  affailants  ;  the  var.quifhed  were  defpoiled  by  their 
conquerors  ;  their  arms  were  Seized  ;  their  uniforms  were 
burnt  ;  but  fome  praife  is  due  to  the  moderation  of  the 
multitude,  who  in  the  midft  of  the  popular  infurreCtion 
ref  peeled  the  lives  of  thefe  unfortunate  men,  and  difmifled 
them,  after  a  Severe  humiliation,  to  join  their  compa¬ 
nions.  Hundreds  of  the  lower  clafs  of  the  people  dif- 
perfed  themfelves  through  the  city  ;  feveral  guard-houfes, 
which  flood  feparate  from  other  buildings,  were  fet  on  fire 
by  this  disorderly  troop  ;  but  on  attempting  to  pofl'efs 
themfelves  of  the  Grcvc,  the  place  of  execution  in  Paris, 
they  were  repulfed  by  a  body  of  regular  troops;  and 
many  atoned  with  their  lives  for  the  tumult  they  had 
engaged  in. 

This  infurreCtion  was  foon  followed  by  another,  which 
manifefted  its  indignation  againft  the  conduCt  of  the  late 
minifter  Lamoignon  ;  on  that  occafion  the  fame  feenes 
were  re- commenced  ;  and  the  figure  of  that  minifter  was 
burnt  in  effigy  without  any  interruption  from  the  police. 
But  from  burning  in  effigy,  the  people  rufhed  with 
torches  in  their  hands,  to  communicate  the  flames  to  the 
houfes  of  the  late  mijiiffers,  and  to  that  of  the  chevalier 
Du  bois.  It  was  at  that  inftant  that  de  Brienne,  the  brother 
of  the  archbifhop,  and  Secretary  of  war,  arrived  from 
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Verfailles.  His  own  hotel  was  threatened  by  the  infur- 
gents  ;  and  his  concern  for  the  public  Safety  was  Stimulated 
by  perfonal  intereft  :  immediate  orders  were  given  for  the 
French  guards  to  march  ;  two  different  detachments  en¬ 
tered  at  each  end  of  the  ftreet  of  St.  Dominique,  where 
the  greateft  number  of  the  populace  had  aflembled  ;  thefe 
were  inftantly  charged  by  the  regulars  ;  a  number  periftied 
on  the  Spot,  and  the  reft  fled  in  confufion,  and  concealed 
themfelves  in  the  adjacent  houfes  ;  at  the  fame  time  the 
ftreet  Melee,  where  Dubois  refided,  prefented  a  feene 
equally  fatal  and  Sanguinary. 

The  parliament,  fo  lately  reftored,  beheld  not  in  filence 
the  commotions  which  (liook  the  capital:  the  chevalier 
Dubois  was  commanded  to  appear  before  them.  The 
orders  which  he  produced  removed  every  idea  of  judicial 
proceedings  againft  him,  but  could  not  extinguish  the 
refentment  of  his  fellow-citizens  ;  the  public  tranquillity' 
feemed  to  require  his  abfence;  and  government  reluctantly 
confented  to  the  facrifice,  and  removed  him  to  a  diftance 
from  Paris.  The  due  de  Biron,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  the  command,  was  alfo  fummoned  before  the  parlia¬ 
ment.  He  pleaded  his  age  and  infirmities,  which  no 
longer  allowed  him  to  exert  the  aCtive  duties  of  life  ;  and 
this  excufe  was  deemed  Sufficient ;  but  the  popular  indig¬ 
nation  was  direfted  againft  him,  and  in  lefs  than  a  month 
he  breathed  his  laft. 

Thefe  unhappy  difturbances  were  Succeeded  by  the  joy 
of  the  Parifians  on  the  recal  of  M.  Necker  to  the  admini¬ 
ftration.  Few  characters  have  been  more  feverely  Scru¬ 
tinized  than  that  of  this  great  financier  :  while  his  friends 
and  partizans  have  attributed  to  him  every  quality  that 
can  adorn  a  great  minifter,  his  opponents  have  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  ftrip  him  of  every  pretenfion  to  merit.  In  a  com¬ 
mercial  line,  the  facility  and  depth  of  his  calculations  had 
challenged  the  approbation  of  his  contemporaries;  as 
comptroller-general,  his  fplendid  projeCt  of  fupporting 
a  war  by  loans  without  taxes,  had  attracted  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  court ;  while  the  fevere  reform  which  he  had 
introduced  into  the  royal  houfehold,  flattered  and  grati¬ 
fied  the  applauding  multitude.  But  the  commerce  of  a 
great  people  is  not  to  be  arranged  like  that  of  a  Ample 
individual :  frugality,  induftry,and  probity,  are  the  bafis 
on  which  the  latter  is  founded  ;  while  the  former  requires 
in  addition,  liberality  of  fentiment,  expanded  ideas,  and 
penetration  feldom  to  be  eluded.  The  project  of  Necker 
in  maintaining  a  war  eftablifhment  without  increafing  the 
burdens  of  the  people,  was  indeed  captivating  and  magni¬ 
ficent  ;  but  it  was  attended  by  two  fatal  conlequences  ;  it 
opened  to  bis  fucceffors  the  facility  of  borrowing,  a  mea- 
fure  which  muft  ever  ultimately  prove  fatal  to  a  nation  ; 
while  no  Security  being  immediately  appropriated  to  the 
payment  of  thefe  new  loans,  the  monied  men  availed 
themfelves  of  this  defeCt  to  advance  the  Supplies  at  an 
exorbitant  advantage.  That  government  poffefled  indeed 
the  refources  of  an  immenfe  territory  ;  a  country  fertile  in 
every  neceflary  production;  ports  and  harbours  which 
invited  to  commerce  ;  and  a  people  equally  fkilful  to 
guide  the  plough  or  the  loom.  With  thefe  advantages 
its  internal  wealth  and  happinefs  ought  to  have  kept 
pace  with  its  power  and  relources  ;  but  before  the  har- 
vefts  of  the  ftate  could  arrive  at  maturity,  before  the 
revenues  could  be  collected  into  the  public  treafury,  they 
for  near  a  century  part:  bad  been  anticipated  by  needy  and 
prodigal  minillers  ;  and  France  groaned  beneath  a  national 
debt  of  five  milliards,  or  upwards  of  two  hundred  and 
eight  millions  fterling. 

The  acclamations  which  welcomed  M.  Necker  to  the 
capital,  could  not  banith  from  his  mind  the  difficulties 
he  had  to  Struggle  with  ;  he  was  fenfible  that  Calonne 
and  the  archbifhop  of  Sens  had  both  funk  under  the 
public  diftrefs,  and  the  impracticability  of  raifing  the  ne- 
ceffiary  fupplies  :  that  diftrefs  was  not  diminished  ;  and 
unlefs  fome  expedient  could  be  adopted  to  re-eftablifh 
public  credit,  be  forefaw  his  own  late  in  thofe  of  bis 
predeceffors.  The  foie  expedient  that  appeared  likely  to 
x  produce 
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produce  the  defired  effeft  was  the  aflembly  of  the  Jlates- 
general:  that  aflembly  had  been  demanded  by  the  una¬ 
nimous  voice  of  the  people  ;  but  it  was  witli  great,  reluc¬ 
tance  that  the  fovereign  confented  to  convene  a  body  of 
men,  whofe  powers  and  popularity  mult  overfliadow  his 
own  authority,  and  whofe  jurifdiction  would  confine 
within  narrow  limits  the  high  prerogative  he  had  inherit¬ 
ed  from  his  predeceflors.  Even  Necker  himfelf  was  not 
a  little  embarraffed  by  the  choice  of  difficulties  which 
prefented  themfelves  in  aflembling  the  llates-general. 
The  parliament  alfo,  recovering  from  their  enthufiafm, 
beheld,  in  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the  ftates-general,  the 
extinction  of  their  own  power;  they  therefore  endea¬ 
voured  to  augment  the  perplexity  of  the  minifter,  by 
fupporting  the  pretenfions  of  the  nobles  and  clergy 
againfl:  the  commons  ;  pretenfions  which  they  had  them¬ 
felves  but  lately  protefted  againfl:  as  unconftitutional. 

From  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fair,  the  period  in  which 
the  third  cjlate ,  or  reprefent atives  of  the  commons ,  had  firft 
been  admitted  into  the  aflembly  of  the  ftates-general,  to 
the  year  1614,  the  influence  of  that  eftate  had  undergone 
a  confiderable  fluctuation;  its  numbers  had  been  occa- 
fionally  varied  ;  it  had  always  poflefl'ed  a  greater  number 
of  voices  than  either  of  the  other  orders  feparated,  but 
had  never  been  equal  to  the  clergy  and  nobility  united. 
The  interefting  queftion  was  now  propofed,  whether  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  commons  ought  to  be  confined  to 
a  third  in  number  of  the  ftates-general  ;  or,  whether 
they  ought  to  be  allowed  a  number  equal  to  the  other 
two  orders  united  ?  An  objeCt  fo  important  could  not 
fail  of  being  difcufled  with  warmth  and  ability  ;  the  par- 
tifans  of  the  different  orders  were  numerous  and  aCtive  ; 
the  prefs  groaned  with  inceffant  publications;  even  the 
fentiments  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  were  divided  ;  and 
while  the  count  d’Artois,  the  princes  of  Conde  and  Conti, 
with  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  fupported  the  ancient  claims 
of  the  nobility,  the  duke  of  Orleans  ranged  himfelf  on 
the  popular  fide,  and  declared  openly  for  the  commons. 
His  fentiments  were  received  with  the  loudeft  applaufe, 
and  the  people  looked  with  gratitude  towards  a  leader, 
who,  in  defending  their  rights,  appeared  to  be  fleaf  to 
perfonal  intereft. 

The  declaration  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  followed 
by  the  decifion  of  Necker;  his  propofal  was,  after  long 
and  ferious  deliberation,  approved  by  the"  king,  and  re- 
giftered  by  the  parliament.  It  fixed  the  number  of  de¬ 
puties  to  the  ftates-general  at  one  thoufand  and  upwards; 
it  ordained,  that  the  reprefentatives  of  the  third  eftate, 
or  commons,  fhould  equal  in  number  thofe  of  the  nobi¬ 
lity  and  clergy  united  ;  and  it  decreed  that  the  different 
bailiwicks,  in  returning  their  members,  fhould  be  guided 
by  the  ftandard  of  population.  The  acclamations  of  the 
people  on  thus  being  admitted  to  an  equal  fhare  in  the 
legiflative  body,  was  perfectly  decorous  though  un¬ 
bounded;  yet  it  appeared  that  this  concefiion,  important 
as  it  was,  might  yet  be  eafily  evaded  ;  and  it  was  early 
forefeen  by  thofe  who  confidered  with  attention  the  litu- 
ation  of  the  two  parties,  that  the  nobility  and  clergy, 
(who  had  already  offered  to  bear  their  part  of  the  burden 
of  the  ftate,)  to  preferve  their  influence,  would  urge 
their  claim  to  vote  by  order;  while  the  reprefentatives 
of  the  commons  would  be  equally  ftrenuous  that  every 
queftion  fhould  be  decided  by  a  plurality  of  voices  ;  that 
this  difference  of  opinion  .would  foon  increafe  into  an 
open  fchifm  ;  and  would  deftroy  that  unanimity  fo  necef- 
fary  to  the  public  tranquillity,  and  fo  elfential  to  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  the  ftates-general. 

g?; Thofe  who  had  ventured  to  predict  thefe  confequences, 
were  not  difappointed.  On  the  fifth  of  May,  1789,  the 
king  opened  at  Verfailles  this  long-expe6fed  aflembly  of 
the  ftates-general.  His  fpeech  on  this  occafion  was  fuch 
as  became  the  fovereign  and  the  friend  of  the  people. 
He  declared,  “  that  the  day  which  his  heart  had  fo  long 
panted  after  was  at  length  arrived,  in  which  he  beheld 
himfelf  furrounded  by  the  reprefentatives  of  a  nation, 
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which  it  was  his  glory  to  reign  over.  Thafr;  though  a 
long  interval  had  elapfed  fince  the  ftates-general  had  been 
afiembled,  and  though  thofe  aflemblies  had  appeared  to 
have  funk  into  difufe,  yet  he  had  not  hefitated  to  re-efta- 
blifh  them  again,  as  a  fource  from  whence  the  kingdom 
might  derive  additional  ftrength,  and  which  might  open 
to  the  nation  a  new  profpeCtof  happinefs.  The  national 
debt,  (he  added,)  fo  confiderable  at  his  acceflion  to  the 
throne,  had  been  augmented  during  his  reign  ;  this  was 
to  be  attributed  to  a  war  expenfive  indeed,  but  honour¬ 
able  ;  the  increafe  of  taxes  had  been  the  neceflary  confe- 
quence,  and  had  rendered  ftill  more  apparent  the  inequa¬ 
lity  with  which  they  were  levied.  A  general  difcontent, 
an  eager  thirft  for  innovation,  had  (he  obferved)  pervaded 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  might  finally  tend  to  delude 
them  from  their  duty,  if  their  opinions  were  not  recalled 
by  coitnfels  at  once  wife,  moderate,  and  united.  It  was 
in  that  confidence,  that  lie  had  afiembled  the  ftates-gene¬ 
ral  ;  and  he  beheld  with  pleafure  his  expectations  jufti- 
fied  by  the  difpofition  which  the  nobility  and  clergy  had 
already  (hewn  to  renounce  all  high  and  lofty  advantages ; 
and  he  flattered  himfelf  that  the  hope  he  had  conceived 
of  beholding  all  the  orders  unanimoufly  concur  with  him¬ 
felf  in  purfuing  the  public  good,  would  not  be  difap¬ 
pointed.  I  know  (he  faid)  the  authority  and  power  of  a 
juft  king  in  the  midft  of  a  people,  faithful,  and  ever  de¬ 
voted  to  the  principles  of  the  monarchy  ;  that  authority 
and  power  have  conftituted  the  glory  and  grandeur  of 
France  :  and  it  is  my  duty,  and  I  ever  will  firmly  main¬ 
tain  them.  But  whatever  can  be  expected  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  welfare,  whatever  can  be  demanded  of  a  fovereign, 
the  friend  of  his  people,  you  may,  you  ought,  to  hope 
from  my  fentiments.  That  a  perfeCt  unanimity  may 
reign  through  this  alfembly  ;  that  this  period  may  be¬ 
come  for  ever  memorable  for  the  happinefs  and  the  prof- 
perity  of  the  kingdom,  is  the  wifli  of  my  heart,  is  the 
moft  fervent  of  my  prayers  ;  it  is  the  reward  that  I  ex¬ 
pert  for  the  uprightnefs  of  my  intentions,  and  my  love 
for  my  people.” 

Such  was  the  language  delivered  from  the  throne  on 
the  firft  meeting  of  the  ftates-general.  The  patriotic  fen¬ 
timents  of  the  fovereign  were  followed  by  an  infipid  ha¬ 
rangue  from  the  keeper  of  the  feals,  which  was  received 
without  attention,  and  immediately  configned  to  oblivion. 
But  far  different  was  the  reception  of  the  fpeech  of  M. 
Necker;  every  word  was  ftrongly  imprinted  in  the  minds 
of  the  auditors,  and  every  fentiment  expofed  to  the  fe¬ 
vered:  fcrutiny.  He  ftated,  That  the  fame  power  which 
had  thought  proper  to  fummon,  might  alfo  have  pre¬ 
vented,  the  meeting  of  the  ftates-general  ;  that  though, 
in  refpeCt  to  the  finances,  the  public  deficit  was  confide¬ 
rable,  that  various  refources  remained,  without  having 
recourfe  to  this  extraordinary  expedient.  He  then  touched 
upon  the  difficulties  that  had  occurred  in  convening  the 
aflembly  ;  he  reprefented  the  facility  with  which  a  king 
of  France  could  always  render  himfelf  matter  of  their 
determinations,  fhould  thefe  depend  upon  a  plurality  of 
voices;  and  he  finithed  by  ftrongly  infinuating  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  deciding  every  queftion  by  a  majority  of  the 
orders  taken  feparately. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  Necker,  on  this  occafion,  to 
be  defirous  of  pleafing  both  parties,  and  of  confequence 
he  obtained  the  permanent  confidence  of  neither  ;  the  ac¬ 
clamations  of  the  giddy  multitude  ftill  indeed  attended 
him,  but  feveral  deputies.of  the  third  efiate  regarded  al¬ 
ready  with  fufpicion  the  minifter  who  reprefented  the 
meeting  of  the  ftates-general  merely  as  the  eff’eCt  of  royal 
compliance,  inftead  of  a  conftitutional  right.  They  were 
ftill  lefs  fatisfied  with  the  fyftem  he  recommended,  of  de¬ 
ciding  every  queftion  by  a  majority  of  orders,  inftead  of 
voices  ;  while  the  clergy  and  nobility  recollected  with  in¬ 
dignation,  that  his  counfels  had  fliaken  their  former  fu- 
periority,  and  had  fwelled  the  commons  to  equal  in  num¬ 
ber  the  other  two  eftates.  But  neither  the  unanimity  re¬ 
commended  by  the  king,  nor  the  fyftem  of  policy  incul¬ 
cated 
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cated  by  his  .minifter,  had  a  momentary  effeft  on  the 
ftates-general.  Scarcely  had  the  monarch  left  the  hall, 
before  the  clergy  and  the  nobility  retired  to  their  differ¬ 
ent  chambers  to  verify  their  powers.  The  third  eftate 
regarded  this  reparation  w ith  evident  jealoufy  ;  they  con- 
fidered  it  as  an  open  attempt  in  the  other  two  eftates  to 
eftablifh  the  fyftem  which  had  been  alluded  to  by  the 
minifter  of  the  finances.  Compofing  in  number  one  half 
of  that  afTembly,  the  commons  were  determined  never  to 
fubmit  to  the  claims  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  to  vote 
by  orders,  and  tints  to  reduce  themfelves  to  a  third  part 
ot  the  affembly  ;  a  concefiion  which  they  alferted  would 
have  rendered  illufory  the  rights  which  had  been  ac¬ 
knowledged  in  the  third  eftate  :  And  why,  added  they, 
have  we  been  granted  a  moiety  of  voices,  if  ihofe  voices 
are  to  be  confidered  as  only  compofing  a  third  ? 

The  third  eftate,  which  had  remained  in  the  hall  ap¬ 
pointed  for  their  deliberations,  prefl’ed  the  other  two  or¬ 
ders  to  continue  with  them,  and  to  verify  their  powers  in 
unifon.  They  urged,  that  at  prefent  the  important  quef- 
tion  was  by  no  means  concerned  whether  they  fhould  de¬ 
liberate  by  orders,  or  by  numbers  ;  and  that  the  foie  mat¬ 
ter  in  difpute  was  a  fintple  verification  of  powers.  Se¬ 
veral  days  parted  in  fruitlefs  invitations  and  negociations  ; 
the  patience  of  the  third  eftate  was  at  length  exhaufted  ; 
they  determined  to  proceed  to  bufinefs,  and  they  affumed 
the  title  of  Commons.  On  the  nth  of  May,  the  nobi¬ 
lity  alfo,  after  having  verified  their  powers,  declared 
themfelves  a  legal  afTembly ;  but  the  clergy  were  directed 
by  more  cautious  fteps.  They  deferred  the  verification 
of  their  powers ;  and,  regarding  themfelves  as  yet  com¬ 
pofing  no  conftitutional  body,  offered  their  mediation  be¬ 
tween  the  other  two.  But  the  minds  of  each  party  grew 
daily  more  hoftile  ;  the  fchifm  became  wider ;  and  at 
length  the  royal  interpofition  was  deemed  neceffary  to 
compofe  thofe  differences  which  blafted  the  happy  fruits 
that  had  been  expefted  from  the  meeting  of  the  ftates- 
general.  But  in  vain  did  Louis  recommend,  in  the  moft 
perfuafive  terms,  that  unanimity  which  alone  could  give 
weight  to  the  proceedings  of  the  affembly  ;  his  plan  of 
conciliation  produced  only  debates,  aflemblies  of  com- 
miffaries,  addreffes,  and  deputations,  eloquent  but  inde- 
cifive.  Several  weeks  were  confumed  in  ineffectual  mo¬ 
tions  on  the  fcarcity  of  corn,  the  diftrefs  of  the  people, 
the  regulation  of  the  police,  and  the  legality  of  elections. 

At  length  the  bold  notions  of  liberty  that  were  daily 
advanced  by  the  leaders  of  the  tiers  etat,  were  echoed 
with  acclamation  by  their  hearers.  The  capital  became 
interefted  in  the  ilfue  of  every  debate;  and  the  political 
fervour  was  eagerly  imbibed  by  the  nation  with  that  vi¬ 
vacity  which  is  fo  peculiar  to  the  French  people.  The 
commons  accufed  the  nobles  of  obftinately  impeding  the 
bufinefs  of  the  ftate,  by  refufing  to  verify  their  powers  in 
one  common  affembly.  The  accufation  was  (wallowed 
by  the  multitude,  who  faw  not,  or  were  unwilling  to  fee, 
that  the  attack  was  made  by  their  own  favourite  order. 
In  the  mean  time  the  nobles  became  rapidly  more  and 
more  unpopular.  Their  perfons  were  infulted ;  new 
publications  daily  reviled  their  whole  order,  and  repre- 
fented  them  as  an  ufelef’s  or  pernicious  body  of  men, 
whofe  exiftence  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  a  free  ftate. 
The  clergy,  from  the  influence  of  the  parifh  cure's  or 
parfons,  feerned  ready  to  def'ert  their  caufe.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  the  majority  of  the  nobles  remained  firm  ;  well 
aware,  that  if  they  once  confented  to  fit  in  the  fame  af¬ 
fembly,  and  to  vote  promifcuoufly  with  the  more  nume¬ 
rous  body  of  the  commons,  their  whole  order,  and  ail  its 
fplendid  privileges,  mud  fpeedily  be  overthrown. 

The  leaders  of  the  commons  faw  the  change  that  was 
taking  place  in  the  minds  of  men  ;  and  they  at  length 
regarded  the  period  as  arrived  when  they  ought  to  emerge 
from  their  inactivity,  and  execute  the  daring  projeCt  of 
ieizing  the  legiflative  authority  by  force.  They  de¬ 
clared  that  the  reprefentatives  of  the  nobles  and  the 
clergy  were  only  the  deputies  of  particular  incorpora¬ 


tions,  whom  they  would  allow  to  fit  and  vote  along  with 
themfelves,  but  who  had  no  title  in  a  collective  capacity 
to  aCt  as  diftinCt  legiflators  of  France.  For  conducting 
bufinefs  with  more  facility,  they  appointed  twenty  com¬ 
mittees.  In  confequence  of  a  propofal  by  the  abbe 
Sieyes,  a  final  meffage  was  fent  to  the  privileged  orders 
requiring  their  attendance  as  individuals,  and  intimating 
that  the  commons,  as  the  deputies  of  ninety-fix  out  of 
every  hundred  of  their  countrymen,  were  about  to  affume 
the  exclufive  power  of  leyiflatioD.  None  of  the  nobles 
obeyed  this  fummons  ;  but  three  cures,  Meffrs.  Cefve, 
Ballard,  and  Jalot,  prefented  their  commiffions,  and  were 
received  with  loud  acclamations.  They  were  next  day 
followed  by  five  more,  among  whom  were  Meffrs.  Gre- 
goire,  Dillon,  and  Bodineau.  After  fiotne  debate  con¬ 
cerning  the  appellation  which  they  ought  to  affume  as 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  body  of  the  people,  the  com¬ 
mons,  with  fuch  of  the  clergy  as  had  joined  them,  on 
the  loth  ot  June,  1789 ,  Jolemnly  voted  themfelves  thefove- 
reign  legiflators  of  their  country ,  under  the  ancient  name  of  the 
National  Assembly.  The  refult  of  the  vote  was 
no  fooner  declared,  than  the  hall  refounded  with  reite-. 
rated  fhouts  from  the  immenfe  concourfe  of  fpeCtators,  of 
Vive  le  roi  et  vive  I'ajfemblee  Rationale-,  “Long  live  the 
king  and  the  national  affembly.”  M.  Bail ly  was  chofen 
prefident  for  four  days  only,  Meffrs.  Camus  and  Pifonde 
Galand,  the  fecretaries. 

The  new  affembly  immediately  took  the  neceffary  oaths, 
and,  as  the  firft  aft  of  authority,  they  declared  that  the 
different  taxes  collefted  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  ne¬ 
ver  having  received  the  content  of  the  nation,  were  ille¬ 
gal  and  null  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  that  the  prefervation 
and  fafety  of  the  ftate  demanded  the  continuation  of 
them ;  and  they  therefore  decreed,  that  they  fhould  be 
levied,  in  the  ufual  way,  until  the  time  that  the  national 
affembly  fhould  be  prorogued  ;  but  from  the  moment 
that  event  fhould  take  place,  then  all  imports  and  con¬ 
tributions  which  had  not  been  formally'  and  freely  granted 
by  the  affembly,  fhould  entirely  ceafe  in  every  province 
of  the  kingdom.  At  the  fame  the  afTembly  declared, 
that,  as  foon  as  they  had  afcertained  the  principles  of  the 
conftitution,  they  would  ferioufly  direft  their  attention  to 
the  national  debt  ;  placing  from  this  moment  the  credi¬ 
tors  of  the  ftate  under  the  fafeguard  of  the  honour  and 
faith  of  the  French  nation.  And,  to  alleviate  the  fears 
of  the  people,  a  committee  of  fubfiftence  was  immediately 
eftablifhed,  to  enquire  into  the  caufes  of  the  melancholy 
dearth  which  at  that  moment  afflifted  the  kingdom. 

It  is  hardly  poflible  to  defcribe  the  different  fenfations 
which  this  memorable  day  produced.  The  people,  in 
the  moment  of  triumph,  abandoned  themfelves  to  all  the 
intoxication  of  joy:  “One  hour  (faid  they)  has  de- 
ftroyed  the  prejudices  and  flavery  of  eight  centuries; 
the  nation  has  once  more  returned  its  rights,  and  reafon 
has  again  afferted  her  fway.  The  clergy  and  the  nobles, 
beneath  whofe  ufurpations  we  have  f'o  long  groaned,  have 
vanifhed  from  our  fight ;  the  charm  is  broken  ;  the  voice 
of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  is  become  the  voice 
of  the  nation,  and  the  vital  organ  of  the  ftate.” 

The  REVOLUTION. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  fanguinary  annals  of  this 
eventful  period,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  a  retrofpeftive 
view  of  the  early  jurifprudence  of  France,  the  druggies 
of  its  parliaments,  the  abjeft  condition  of  its  people,  and 
the  bold  exertions  of  individuals  to  reftore  the  latent 
fpark  of  liberty  which  firft  animated  the  courageous 
Franks  to  plant  their  empire  in  the  bofom  of  the  fined 
climate  on  earth,  and  in  the  (acred  lap  of  freedom. 

The  power  of  the  early  monarchs  of  France  had  been 
ufually  reftrained  by  national  aflemblies  of  the  people, 
which  afterwards  received  the  name  of  Parliaments. 
But  when  the  feeble  fucceffors  of  Charlemagne  differed 
the  reins  to  drop  from  their  hands,  the  barons  affumed 
many  privileges  which  had  been  formerly  annexed  to  the 
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crown,  and  extended  to  a  confiderable  degree  the  vaf- 
falage  by  feudal  tenure.  The  vigour  of  Philip  furnamed 
Align  fins,  redored  much  of  the  regal  authority  ;  while 
tlje  j it  dice  and  wifdom  which  his  edicts  difplayed,  com- 
mandcd  the  obedience  of  his  fubjedts,  and  gave  vigour 
and  unanimity  both  to  the  national  alTemblies  and  the 
government.  The  integrity  and  piety  of  his  fon  and  fuc- 
ceffor  Louis  IX.  call  the  fame  lultre  on  the  crown  as  had 
adorned  it  during  the  profperous  reign  of  Philip.  his 
jufiice  and  humility  difpofed  his  fubjedts  to  liden  with 
reverence  to  a  legifl/itor,  who,  fevere  to  himfelf,  diredled 
his  foie  views  to  the  benefit  of  the  date.  The  encourage¬ 
ment  which  this  prince  gave  to  the  code  of  Judinian,  and 
the  body  of  inditutions  which  in  bis  reign  were  compiled 
from  the  Roman  laws,  eftablilhed  a  grand  improvement 
in  the  maxims  of  jurifprudencc,  and  in  the  cognizance  of 
all  civil  caufes.  '  New  courts  were  eredted  by  his  autho¬ 
rity  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  yet  the  feudal  judges  who 
prefided  over  them  were  but  ill  qualified  patiently  to  in- 
vedigate  the  theory  of  a  complicated  fcience,  or  to  toil 
through  volumes  which  daily  increafed  upon  their  hands; 
the  numerous  charter  of  enfranchifement  which  had 
been  granted  to  different  towns  and  villages,  required  a 
rigid  invedigation  to  modify  and  explain,  and  the  pared 
patriotifm  to  render  judice  to  each  refpedtive  claim, 
lfence  the  canonids  by  degrees  entered  into  the  func¬ 
tions  of  judicature,  and  became  condituent  members  of 
thole  courts  of  judice  which  were  fummoned  by  the 
kings,  either  for  the  determination  of  general  feudal 
quedions,  or  of  private  claims  of  right  ;  and  which  were 
convened  at  any  time,  or  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  royal  pleafure.  The  fecular  peers  and 
lords,  whom  they  at  fird  only  adided  with  their  advice, 
foon  yielded  to  their  fuperiority  in  thofe  tribunals  ;  in¬ 
dead  of  the  fimplicity  and  concifenefs  which  chara<5ferifed 
tiie  feudal  forms  of  trial,  and  the  martial  fplendour  of  a 
military  court,  the  judges,  in  peaceful  dignity,  devoted 
their  atiention  to  the  nice  difeuflion  of  law  quedions,  and 
encouraged  thofe  lubtleties  which  afterwards  devolved 
an  arbitrary  controul  in  every  individual  fucceffor  to 
the  crown.  The  national  alTemblies  now  funk  into  dif- 
ufe  ;  the  court  of  peers,  which  originally  was  con.i- 
j  ofed  of  only  fix  fecular  and  fix  ecclefiadical  lords,  but 
which  had  infenfibly  admitted  the  mod  powerful  barons 
and  bilhops,  and  the  principal  officers  of  the  crown,  were 
alfo  redrained  to  appeals  which  involved  the  interelts 
of  perfons  of  the  fame  rank,  the  privileges  of  the 
peerage,  or  the  pretenfions  of  the  throne.  But  Philip 
the  Fair,  the  grandfon  of  St.  Louis,  alarmed  by  the 
thunders  of  the  Vatican,  and  defirous  of  finding  fupport 
in  the  zeal  and  concurrence  of  his  people,  convened  an  af- 
fembly  of  the  three  orders  of  his  kingdom,  the  nobility, 
the  clergy,  and  the  commons  ;  and  thus  for  the  fird 
time,  in  1299,  gave  the  people  a  voice  in  the  grand  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  date. 

The  example  of  Philip  was  imitated  by  his  fucceffors  ; 
and  thefe  alTemblies,  which  obtained  indilcriminately  the 
names  of  States-General and  Parliaments,  were  held  as  the 
necellities  of  the  fovereign  fuggeded,  till  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII.  Blit  the  kings  of  France,  ever  jealous  of 
their  power,  endeavoured  to  prevent  them  from  adorn¬ 
ing  a  regular  edablilhment  ;  the  place  of  their  meeting 
was  frequently  changed,  and  feveral  provincial  alTemblies, 
to  diminidi  the  dangerof  their  unanimity,  were  repeatedly 
held  at  the  fame  time,  and-  overawed  by  commifiioners 
from  the  crown.  The  later  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Va¬ 
lois  even  endeavoured  to  fubditute  in  their  place  con¬ 
ventions  of  the  notables,  and  other  pariial  meetings  of 
the  nobles  ;  and  never  but  when  didrefs  impelled  them 
did  they  refort  to  their  lad  refource,  the  meeting  of  the 
dates-general  or  parliaments.  But  while  the  fovereigns 
of  France  were  imprelTed  with  a  jealoufy  of  thefe  affem- 
blies,  they  nourifhed  with  care  that  court  of  judice  which 
was  compofed  of  the  mod  eminent  among  the  nobility, 
the  clergy,  and  the  profelTors  of  the  law',  and  which, 
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equally  with  the  national  a ffcmbly  and  the  Jlales-general,  had 
acquired  the  denomination  of  Parliament.  Philip  the 
Fair  fixed  the  permanent  feat  of  it  at  Paris;  and  as  one 
chamber  was  infufficient  for  the  arrangement  and  difpatch 
of  appeals,  he  formed  another,  which  was  called  the 
Chamber  of  Inqueds.  Thefe  chambers  were  appointed 
to  meet  twice  in  the  year  at  the  terms  of  All  Saints  and 
Eader,  when  their  fedions  were  continued  for  two  months : 
but  it  is  probable,  that  during  the  anarchy  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  reign  of  Charles  VI .  the  magidrates  continued  to 
fit  without  interrnifiion  ;  and  the  fefiions  of  tire  French 
parliaments  from  that  time  could  only  be  legally  pro¬ 
rogued  by  theirown  confent,  or  the  termination  of  public 
bufinefs.  From  the  moment  that  the  parliament  of  Paris 
was  edablifhed,  the  progrefs  of  it  was  rapid  and  intered- 
ing.  The  principal  barons  prefided  with  their  fwords  by 
their  fides,  as  the  ftipreme  judges  ;  but  ignorant  them- 
felves  of  the  jurifprucience,  their  decifions  were  directed 
by  the  opinions  of  the  mod  able  lawers,  who,  as  coun- 
fellors,  explained  to  them  the  edifils  of  the  date  and  the 
cudotns  of  the  kingdom.  The  nobles,  during  the  cala¬ 
mities  which  afflifted  the  sera  of  Charles  VI.  deferted 
their  judicial  dation  ;  and  it  was  immediately  occupied 
by  the  mod  able  profeflbrs  of  the  law.  When  Charles 

VII.  recovered  Paris  from  the  Engliih,  it  was  his  fird  care, 
to  re-edablifli  the  adniinidration  of  judice  ;  he  compofed 
thegrand  chamberof  parliament  of  thirty  counfellors,  half 
laity  and  half  ecclefiadics  ;  the  chamber  of  inqueds  he  aug¬ 
mented  to  forty  members ;  and  confining  his  appoint¬ 
ments  to  thofe  only  verfed  in  the  law,  he  delivered, 
his  people  from  the  capricious  partiality  of  an  intolerant 
nobility. 

The  necedity  of  providing  fome  permanent  repofitory 
for  the  royal  edifits,  induced  the  kings  of  France  to  enroll 
them  in  the  journals  of  their  courts  of  parliament  ;  and 
the  members  of  thofe  courts  foon  availed  themfelyes  of 
this  cudom,  to  difpute  the  legality  of  any  regulation 
which  had  not  been  thus  regidered.  But  the  right  of  re- 
mondrating,  which  in  modern  times  had  been  aflerted 
with  fo  much  vigour,  only  fird  appeared  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XL  and  during  tiie  minority  of  his  fon  Charles 

VIII.  when  the  duke  of  Orleans  difputed  the  regency. 
As  the  influence  of  the  dates-general  diminiflied,  that 
of  the  parliament  daily  ijicreafed  ;  the  court  of  peers,  re- 
figning  its  feparate  claim  of  jurifdiftion,  was  blended  with 
it ;  and  the  kings  ef  France  by  holding  their  fupreme 
beds  of  jujlice  in  this  court,  inveded  it  with  the  fupreme  au¬ 
thority  of  the  date  both  in  civil  and  criminal  affairs.  The 
encroachments  of  the  fee  of  Rome  fird  engaged  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  parliament ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  fome 
drong  remondrances  were  prefented  againd  the  mifma- 
nagement  of  the  finances,  and  the  impious  rapacity  which, 
had  dripped  St.  Martin  of  the  filver  rails  that  had  been 
bedowedonhis  fhrine  by  Louis  XI. 

In  the  fubfequent  reign  of  Henry  III.  when  France  was 
agitated  by  the  ambition  of  the  houfe  of  Lorrain,  and  the 
formidable  confederacy  of  the  League,  the  parliament 
maintained  pure  and  unfiiaken  their  allegiance  to  their 
fovereign.  On  the  affaflination  of  the  duke  of  Guife,  the 
capital  was  fubjedled  to  the  licentious  caprice  of  the 
council  offixteen;  and  Harlai,  the  prefident  of  the  par¬ 
liament,  with  Meffrs.  de  Thou  and  Potier,  who  had  in¬ 
curred  the  difpleafures  of  the  zealous  leaguers,  were  by 
the  trumphapt  faction  committed  to  the  Badile.  A  more 
unfortunate  fate  awaited  the  prefident  Briflon,  who  after 
the  adaffination  of  Henry  III.  had  endeavoured  to  awake 
the  loyalty  of  the  Parilians  towards  Henry  IV.  and  was 
executed,  without  the  form  of  trial,  by  a  ientence  of  the 
council  of  fixteen.  When  that  monarch  recovered  his 
capital,  he  redored  the  parliament  to  its  dignity  and 
freedom  ;  and  thofe  edicts  which  had  been  extorted  by 
the  power  of  the  league  againd  himfelf  and  his  predecel- 
for,  were  formally  annulled.  But  when  Henry  himfelf, 
grateful  for  the  former  fervices  of  the  protedants,  whole 
religious  tenets  he  had  abjured,  in  the  edibt  of  Nantz, 
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which  was  regiftered  in  parliament,  granted  to  the  re¬ 
formed  permiffion  to  aflemble  at  what  place  and  at  what 
time  they  pleated,  to  admit  foreigners  into  their  fynods, 
and  at  pleafure  to  quit  the  kingdom  to  join  foreign  fynods, 
the  parliament  hefitated  not  to  remonftrate  againft  a  con- 
ceilion  fo  dangerous  to  the  royal  authority.  Tire  fove- 
reign  ardently  liftened  to  the  language  of  loyalty  ;  but 
the  reformed  were  entitled  to  his  confidence  ;  he  wifhed 
to  extinguifli  the  rancour  between  the  proteftants  and 
catholics  by  a  generous  toleration  ;  and  he  compelled  the 
parliament  reluctantly  to  regifter  the  edidt. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  the  parliament  confirmed 
the  title  of  his  widow  to  the  regency,  during  the  minority 
of  Louis  XIII.  Even  after  that  prince  came  of  age  to 
alfiime  the  reins  of  government,  they  vindicated  their 
authority  againft  the  duke  d’Epernon,  who  had  prefumed 
to  releafe  by  force  a  foldicr  from  the  prifon  of  St.  Ger¬ 
main.  The  king,  partial  to  the  duke,  commanded  the 
parliament  to  difcontinue  their  proceedings  ;  the  parlia¬ 
ment  obeyed  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  they  determined  to 
flop  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  till  they  had  received 
fatisfaClion  for  this  infult  to  their  body  ;  and  though 
the  king  difapproved  their  refolution,  the  duke  d’Eper¬ 
non  was  at  length  compelled  to  a  perfonal  fubmiflion. 
But  when  the  commanding  genius  of  Richelieu  guided 
the  counfels  of  his  fovereign,  the  parliament  were 
taught  to  refpedl  the  voice  of  a  ntafter :  their  media¬ 
tion  in  favour  of  the  queen  mother  was  feverely  reproved, 
and  they  were  reduced,  at  Metz,  to  implore  the  pardon 
of  infulted  majefty.  By  acquiefcing  in  the  defires  of  the 
court  in  diffolving  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Orleans 
with  Margaret  of  Lorrain,  they  reconciled  themfelves  to 
the  haughty  cardinal  ;  yet  unmindful  of  their  late  humi¬ 
liation,  they  again  expofed  themfelves  to  his  refentment 
by  refitting  the  eftablifhment  of  the  French  Academy  ; 
and  though  their  oppofition  was  ineffectual,  that  minifter 
ever  after  regarded  them  with  jealoufy  and  averfion. 

The  death  of  the  cardinal  was  foon  fucceeded  by  that 
of  Louis  XIII.  and  the  minority  of  his  fon  was  entruft- 
ed  to  the  queen  mother,  Anne  of  Auftria.  That  princefs 
called  to  the  fupreme  direction  of  affairs  cardinal  Maza- 
rin  ;  and  the  nation  fubmitted  with  reluctance  to  the 
authority  of  a  foreigner  and  a  prieft.  The  parliament 
availed  themfelves  of  the  general  indignation  to  (hake  off 
the  fetters  which  Richelieu  had  intpofed,  and  to  a  (Turn  e 
powers  unknown  before.  Some  vexatious  edicts  which 
t hey  refufed  to  regifter,  was  the  fignal  of  public  revolt ;  the 
queen,  to  enforce  obedience,  arretted  feveral  of  the  coun- 
fetlors  ;  and  the  people  efpouling  the  cauieof  the  parlia. 
ment,  whom  they  confidered  as  their  champions  againft 
an  oppreffive  minifter,  tumultuoufly  affembled  in  arms, 
and  barricadoed  theftreets.  The  court,  alarmed  at  their 
hoftile  appearance,  reftored  the  members  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment  to  their  freedom;  and  foon  after  abandoned  a  capital 
which  it  could  no  longer  govern.  For  four  fucceftive 
years  the  parliament  alternately  oppofed  the  authority  of 
the  regent,  and  launched  its  edicts  againft  the  princes  of 
the  blood.  Amidft  every  fpecies  of  anarchy  and  civil 
commotion,  Louis  XIV.  attained  the  age  fixed  for  his 
majority  ;  he  appeared  in  his  parliament,  boldly  repri¬ 
manded  their  prefumption,  and  banifhed  tliofe  members 
whole  activity  had  rendered  them  molt  confpicuous. 
The  reft  of  the  affembly  lubmitted  to  the  mandates  of 
tlieir  fovereign  ;  they  cancelled  the  abnoxious  edicts 
againft  Mazarin  ;  they  received  that  minifter  with  every 
mark  of  regard  ;  and  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the 
parliament  of  Paris  was  content  to  adminilter  juftice  in 
obfequious  (ilence.  But  no  fooner  had  Louis  expired, 
than  the  parliament  embraced  the  opportunity  of  efcaping 
from  that  fubjection  in  which  he  had  held  them;  and,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  will  of  the  deceafed  monarch,  they  velted  the 
foie  power  of  the  regency  in  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans.  Yet  the  freedom  of  their  expoftulations  with  that 
prince  oil  the  ruinous  fyftem  of  law,  determined  him  to 
difmifs  them  to  Pontoife  ;  and  they  were  compelled  to 
purchafe  their  recal  by  the  moft  degrading  conceliions. 
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We  have  fince  beheld  them,  on  the  refumption  of  the  bull 
Unigenitus,  refitting  Louis  XV.  in  the  plenitude  of-  his 
power;  and,  though  repeatedly  banifhed,  yet  conftantly 
recalled,  and  gathering  from  each  fall,  increafe  of  vigour. 

From  the  time  of  Philip  the  Fair  the  parliament  of 
Paris  advanced  rapidly  and  continually  gathered  ftrength 
in  its  progrefs.  In  the  different  and  moft  flourifhing  ci¬ 
ties  of  France,  other  parliaments,  on  a  fimilar  principle, 
were  gradually  ereCted  ;  but,  though  we  have  traced  the 
counfellors  of  law  thus  elevating  themfelves  to  the  higheft 
and  nobleft  office  of  government,  and  difpenfmg  juftice  in 
the  fupreme  court  of  the  kingdom,  yet  the  notions  of  ho¬ 
nour  peculiar  to  the  gothic  nations  precluded  them  from 
being  ennobled  by  tlieir  places  :  they  were  officially  al- 
fociated  with  peers,  and  had  fat  in  judgment  on  princes 
of  the  blood  ;  yet  for"  feveral  centuries  they  in  vain 
struggled  to  obtain  admiflion  into  the  order  of  nobility  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  who  had 
humbled  their  power,  that  their  vanity  was  gratified  by 
the  indulgence  of  that  monarch,  whofe  edidt  firft  entitled 
them  to  the  honours  and  privileges  of  the  nobles. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  the  parliament,  jealous  of 
its  judicial  functions,  even  affurned  a  fuperiority  beyond 
that  of  the  king,  in  expelling  the  Jefuits  from  the  domin¬ 
ions  of  France.  Yet  one  feeble  ray  of  hope  broke  in  from 
the  profpeCt  of  royal  favour  ;  and  Louis,  who  had  beheld 
the  proceedings  with  indifference,  was  allured  by  the  fo- 
licitations  of  the  friends  to  the  fociety,  to  interpofe  in  their 
behalf.  The  royal  mandate,  for  the  fpace  of  a  year, 
averted  their  impending  deftiny  ;  and  during  that  period, 
all  aecifions  againft  the  fociety  were  commanded  to  be  fuf- 
pended.  A  plan  of  accommodation  was  drawn  up,  and  fub¬ 
mitted  to  the  pope  and  the  general  of  the  order;  but  the 
parliament  declared  the  bulls,  briefs,  conftitutions,  and 
other  regulations  of  the  fociety  called  of  Jefus,  to  be  en¬ 
croachments  of  authority,  and  abufes  of  government  ; 
they  diffolved  the  fociety;  forbad  the  members  to  wear 
the  habit  of  the  order;  and  interdicted  them  from  the 
pofteftion  of  any  prebends,  livings,  or  pulpits,  or  any  other 
clerical  or  municipal  offices.  Their  colleges  were  feized  ; 
their  effects  confilcated  ;  and  the  king  joining  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  refentment,  feconded  the  decree  of  the  parliament, 
by  an  edict 'which,  in  1762,  utterly  abolifhed  the  order 
of  Jefuits  throughout  his  dominions. 

The  parliament,  elated  by  their  vi6tory  over  ecclefiafti- 
cal  tyranny,  in  1763,  attempted  to  fet  bounds  to  the  abfo- 
lute  power  of  the  crown,  and  feemed  determined  to  con¬ 
fine  it  within  the  limits  of  law.  An  edidt  which  L*uis 
iffued  for  the  continuance  of  fome  taxes  which  were  to 
have  ended  with  the  war,  was  confidered  by  the  parlia¬ 
ments  as  an  unwarrantable  burthen  ;  and  a  fecond  edidt, 
which  enabled  the  crown  to  redeem  its  debts  at  an  inade¬ 
quate  price,  was  reprefented  as  a  violation  of  the  public 
faith.  The  flame  rapidly  fpread  through  the  kingdom  ; 
the  provincial  parliaments  ftrongly  remonftrated  againft, 
and  ultimately  refufed  to  regifter,  the  edidts  ;  and  thofe 
of  Paris  and  Rouen  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  firm 
and  animated  language  :  The  fubjedt,  faid  the  latter, 
has  a  right  to  the  eafieft  and  leaft  burthenfome  method  of 
contributing  to  the  wants  of  the  ftate.  This  right,  which 
is  founded  in  nature,  belongs  to  every  nation  in  the  world, 
whatever  may  be  its  form  of  government  ;  and  it  is  the 
firft  right  of  the  Franks.  The  parliament  of  Bourdeaux, 
alfo  hefitated  not  to  declare,  that  it  was  their  duty  in  re- 
giftering  an  edidt  to  bear  witnefs  to  the  people  that  the 
tax  was  juft,  and  to  the  king,  that  his  people  are  (fill  able 
to  furnifti  the  fupplies  ;  at  Thouloufe,  at  Grenoble,  in 
Brittany,  and  Bef'angon,  they  purfued  the  fame  meafures, 
and  held  the  fame  language.  Nor  did  the  parliament  ot 
Paris,  behold  with  indifference  the  exertions  of  their 
brethren  in  Brittany;  they  applauded  their  condudt,  and 
exhorted  them  to  perfevere.  But  the  freedom  of  their 
behaviour  foon  drew  upon  them  the  royal  cenfure;  Louis 
fuddenly  appeared  in  the  public  court,  and  feverely  re¬ 
primanded  the  temerity  of  the  members  ;  he  added,  with 
the  dignity  of  offended  majefty,  “I  will  not  fuffer  an  af- 
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fociation  to  be  formed  In  my  kingdom,  which  might  grow 
into  a  confederacy  of  refinance.”  The  deputies  from 
the  parliament  of  Rouen  reminded  the  fovereign  of  his 
coronation  oath,  and  infinuated  a  compadt  between  the 
king-  and  the  people.  The  anfwer  of  Louis  was  conveyed 
in  the  flrongeft  terms:  “The  oath  that  I  have  made  is 
not  to  the  nation,  as  you  take  upon  you  to  fay,  but  to 
God  alone.”  This  ■  diftindtion  proclaimed  his  determi¬ 
nation  to  fuffer  no  earthly  oppofition  to  his  will  ;  the  par¬ 
liaments  were  for  a  moment  awed  by  the  imperious  voice 
of  the  monarch  ;  and  a  tranfient  and  deceitful  calm  fuc- 
ceeded  the  murmurs  of  difeontent. 

The  province  of  Brittany  had  long  groaned  beneath 
the  iron  rule  of  the  duke  d’Aiguillon,  and  for  four  years 
he  had  perfecuted  with  unremitting  vengeance  M.  de 
Chalotais,  the  attorney-general  ter  the  parliament.  That 
unfortunate  gentleman,  whole  genius,  learning,  and  in¬ 
tegrity,  merited  a  better  fate,  had  oppofed,  with  the  in¬ 
dignation  of  a  virtuous  magiffrate,  the  oppreflive  .mea- 
fures  of  the  duke,  who  drove  the  unhappy  objedt  of  his 
enmity  into  exile  ,  purfued  him  from  one  prifon  to  ano¬ 
ther  ;  and  at  length,  by  the  fubornation  of  fa  He  wit- 
nelfes  and  the  profligacy  of  dependent  judges,  procured 
againft  him  a  fentence  which  involved  his  life  ;  and  which 
his  perfecutor  haflened  privately  to  carry  into  execution. 
But  the  parliament  of  Brittany  had  received  intelligence 
of  the  dark  defigns  of  their  governor  ;  the  humanity  of 
t he  duke  of  Choifeul  was  interefied  by  their  reprefenta- 
tions  ;  and  an  order  in  favour  of  M.  de  Chalotais  arrived 
time  enough  to  flop  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  which 
was  already  armed  againfl  his  life.  The  refeue  of  that 
gentleman  laid  open  a  fcene  of  the  blacked  iniquity  ;  and 
tlie  parliament  of  Brittany,  poffefled  of  new  proofs,  com¬ 
menced  a  procefs  againd  the  duke  d’Aiguillon,  whofe 
trial  was  condudted  in  the  prefence  of  the  king,  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  the  peers  and  the  parliament  of 
Paris.  Before  thefe  judges  the  written  proceedings  car¬ 
ried  on  againd  M.  de  Chalotais  were  produced,  and  dif- 
clofed  fuch  a  complicated  fydem  of  guilt  and  cruelty,  as 
exceeded  whatever  could  have  been  furmifed. 

But  at  the  moment  that  the  nation  awaited  thedecifion 
of  this  important  caufe,  Louis  thought  proper,  by  a  vio¬ 
lent  exertion  of  power,  to  put  a  total  dop  to  the  whole 
courfe  of  judice,  and  to  all  farther  inquiries  into  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  duke.  At  the  fame  time,  confcious  of  their 
fentiments,  he  forbade  the  princes  of  the  blood  from  at¬ 
tending  the  parliament.  A  procedure  fo  inconfident  with 
the  rights  of  the  peerage  w'as  openly  reprobated  by  the 
prince  of  Conti  ;  and  the  partiality  which  the  king  evi¬ 
dently  difplayed  towards  the  duke  of  d’Aiguillon,  could 
not  reprefs  the  determined  refolution  of  the  parliaments 
againd  him.  That  of  Paris  prohibited  him  from  exer- 
cifing  the  fundtions  of  his  peerage  till  his  character  was 
cleared  by  an  open  trial  ;  and,  though  the  king  annulled 
their  arret,  by  his  abfolute  authority,  they  maintained 
their  refolution  with  incredible  firmnefs,  and  their  re- 
mondranccs  were  feconded  by  tire  reprefentations  of  the 
princes  and  peers,  who  complained  that  their  honour  vyas 
facrificed,  and  the  rights  of  the  peerage  annihilated. 
The  other  parliaments  were  not  behind  in  vigour  or  refo- 
lution  to  that  of  Paris;  but  the  general  detellation  that 
purfued  the  duke  d’Aiguillon  feemed  only  to  increafe  the 
attachment  of  his  royal  mader;  and  Louis,  after  having 
feverely  reprimanded  the  parliament  of  Paris  for  their  te¬ 
merity,  ordered  two  of  their  members  to  be  arretted,  and 
fent  to  tlie  cadle  of  Vincennes  ;  yet  the  red,  inflead  of 
being  intimidated  by  this  feverity,  dill  difplayed  an  ado- 
hifhing  magnanimity,  and  perfevered  in  repeated  deputa¬ 
tions  and  remondrances. 

At  length  the  king  arrived  fuddenly  at  Paris,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  furrounded  with  his  guards  the  parliament,  entered 
tlie  affembly,  reproached  the  members  in  the  fevered 
terms,  difmiffed  the  two  chambers  of  Inqueds  and  Re- 
qtieds,  and  ordered  all  proceedings  againd  tlie  duke  d’  Ai¬ 
guillon  to  be  erafed  from  their  regiders.  But  thefe  mea- 
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Aires  fecured  not  the  fubmifiion  of  the  parliaments  of 
France;  and  thofe  aitemblies  dill  maintained  a  conduct 
equally  firm  and  honourable.  Tlie  members  long  w-ith- 
dood  the  royal  edidl,  by  which  they  were  to  acknowledge 
thcmfelves  obliged  in  future  to  regider  all  tlie  edicts  of 
the  king,  even  againd  their  own  remondrances.  The 
prefence  of  the  monarch,  indeed,  compelled  them  to  enter 
on  their  journals  this  degrading  edict;  but  in  their  next 
affembly  the  parliament  of  Paris  complained  of  it  as  an 
add  of  force,  and  appointed  a  deputation  to  the  king  to 
entreat  him  to  withdraw  it.  Their  language  on  this  oc- 
caflon  was  bold,  firm,  and  animated  :  “  Your  edict,  fire, 
is  deftrudtive  of  all  law;  your  parliament  is  charged  to 
maintain  the  law  :  and,  the  law  peri  thing,  they  fhould 
peridi  with  it  :  thefe  are,  fire,  the  la  ft  words  of  your  par¬ 
liament.” 

Louis,  enraged  at  their  pei  feverance,  now  yielded  to 
the  mod  violent  councils,  and  prepared  to  fupport  his 
authority  by  the  mod  arbitrary  meafures :  the  members, 
in  thedead  of  night,  were  awaked  in  their  beds  by  parties 
of  the  guards,  who  prefented  to  each  of  them  a  lettre  de 
cachet,  which  enjoined  them  to  declare  whether  they 
would  refume  the  adminiflxation  of  judice,  which  they 
had  abandoned,  or  perfid  in  their  refufal.  Though  in 
the  moment  of  confufion  a  few  were  Airprifed  into  ac- 
quiefcence,  yet  they  foon  retrained  :  they  were  command¬ 
ed  to  attend  at  court,  to  receive  their  difmitfion  ;  and 
maintaining,  even  in  tlie  prefence  of  the  five  feign,  the 
fame  decent  but  inflexible  firmnefs,  the  whole  body  of 
the  parliament  was  banidied  from  the  capital. 

The  chief  author  of  a  conduct  lo  daring  and  odious, 
was  the  chancellor  de  Maupeou  ;  a  man  who  had  afce.nded 
to  power  by  the  practice  of  every  fpecies  of  fraud  and 
deceit,  and  who  fhared  with  the  duke  d’Aiguillon  the 
public  hatred.  At  his  fuggedions  a  temporary  tribunal 
was  erected,  at  which  the  lawyers  of  the  crown  were 
compelled  to  affid  ;  but  this  phantom  of  a  parliament  was 
foon  extinguifhed.  The  king,  at  the  lad  bed  of  judice 
that  he  held,  iffued  three  edidts  ;  tlie  fird  for  the  dilfoliu 
tion  of  tlie  prefent  parliament  ;  the  fecond  for  the  fup- 
predion  of  the  court  of  aids  ;  and  the  third  for  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  grand  council  into  a  new  parliament. 
The  king  clofed  the  affembly  with  thefe  decisive  words  : 

“  You  have  heard  my  intentions;  it  is  my  will  that  they 
fhould  be  executed.  I  command  you  to  begin  your 
functions  next  Monday;  my  chancellor  will  indal  you. 

I  forbid  all  deliberations  contrary  to  my  will,  and  all  re¬ 
prefentations  in  favour  of  the  ancient  parliament ;  for  I 
will  never  change.”  Soon  after  the  king  declared  that 
the  j n rifdidtion  of  the  new  parliament,  which  reached 
from  Lyons  to  Arras,  was  too  extenfive  :  he  now  divided 
it  into  fix  different  parts  ;  each  court  was  to  have  a  fimilar 
jurifdiction,  and  to  be  held  at  Arras,  Lyons,  Clermont, 
Blois,  Poidtiers,  and  Paris;  anew  code  of  laws,  which 
had  been  framed  by  the  chancellor,  was  alfo  prefented 
and  approved;  and  meafures  accordingly  taken  for  car¬ 
rying  them  into  execution.  This  order  of  things  conti¬ 
nued  till  the  death,  of  Louis  XV.  in  1774. 

Though  it  was  the  haplefs  fate  of  Louis  XVI.  even-' 
tually  to  peri fh  through  the  violent  meafures  of  the 
commonalty,  yet  he  had  no  foorver  afcend,ed  the  throne, 
and  began  to  regulate  the  abufes  cf  the  former  govern¬ 
ment,  than  lie  fupprelfed  for  ever  the  functions  and  powers 
of  this  new  affembly,  and,  to  tlie  great  joy  of  the  nation, 
reftored,  with  all  its  ancient  privileges,  the  old  and  only 
legal  parliament.  Even  in  the  ft r ft  moments  ot  their  re¬ 
turn,  the  members  difplayed  a  fpirit  iinfubdued  by  ad- 
verfity  ;  the  article  refpedting  the  right  o'f  remonflrance 
was  openly  avowed;  and  they  already  afpired  to  their 
former  pretenfions  ;  but  their  rifing  fpirit  was  mildly  con- 
trouled  by  the  decifiort  of  the  monarch  ;  and  the  anfwer 
to  one  of  th.eir  reprefentations,  “  that  he  mvjl  be  obeyed 
was  conclufive. 

From  this  time  forward,  to  the  year  17S6,  the  parlia¬ 
ment  purfued  it  s  functions  to  tlie  general  iati*fa‘£tion  both 
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of  the  king  and  the  people  ;  but  when  the  edict  for  re. 
giltering  the  loan  at  the  conclufion  of  1785,  which 
amounted  to  t lie  fttm  of  3., 3 30,000!.  was  laid  before  the 
parliament,  the  murmurs  of  that  aflembly  prefented  a 
formidable  oppofition.  The  king,  however,  fignified.  to 
the  deputation  that  was  commiffioned  to  convey  to  him 
their  remonftrances,  that  he  expeBed  to  be  obeyed  \  accord¬ 
ingly  the  ceremony  of  the  regiftering  took  place  on  the 
next  day;  but  was  accompanied  with  a  refolution,  im¬ 
porting,  “  that  public  economy  was  the  only  genuine 
i'ource  of  abundant  revenue,  the  only  means  of  providing 
for  the  necefiities  of  the  hate,  and  reftoring  that  credit, 
which  borrowing  had  reduced  to  the  brink  of  ruin.” 

This  proceeding  was  no  fooner  known,  than  the  king 
required  the  attendance  of  the  grand  deputation  of  par¬ 
liament  ;  he  erafed  from  their  records  the  relolution  that 
had  been  .adopted  ;  and  obferved,  though  it  was  his 
pleafure  that  the  parliament  fliould  communicate  by  its 
rel'peCtful  reprefentations  whatever  might  intereft  the 
good  of  the  public,  yet  he  never  would  confent  that  they 
fliould  fo  far  abufe  his  confidence  and  clemency  as  to  ereCt 
themfelves  into  the  cenl’ors  of  his  adminiftration  ;  he  ex¬ 
pedited  in  future  that  they  fliould  confine  their  exprefiions 
within  the  limits  of  wifdom  and  loyalty  ;  and,  more 
ftrongly  to  mark  his  difpleafure  at  their  expoftulations, 
he  direfted  the  difmiflion  from  further  fervice,  of  one 
of  their  officers,  who  had  appeared  mod  aCtive  in  for¬ 
warding  the  late  refolution.  Though  themeafures  of  the 
fovereign  were  thus  far  decifive  ;  yet  Calonne,  the  minif- 
ter  of  finance,  could  not  help  feeling  deeply  mortified  by 
the  oppofition  of  the  parliament.  Under  thpfe  circum- 
flances,  the  only  alternative  that  feemed  to  remain  was  to 
have  recourfe  to  fome  other  aflembly,  more  dignified  in 
its  character,  and  that  (hould  confilt  in  a  greater  degree 
of  members  from  the  various  orders  of  the  Hate,  and  the 
different  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  This  promifed  to 
be  a  popular  meafure  ;  it  implied  a  deference  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  large,  and  might  be  expedited  to  prove  greatly  ac¬ 
ceptable;  but  the  true  and  legitimate  aflembly  ?of  the 
nation,  the  States-gcneral,  had  not  met  lince  the  year  1614; 
nor  could  the  minifter  flatter  himfelf  with  the  hope  of 
obtaining  the  royal  aflent  to  a  meeting  which  a  delpotic 
fovereign  could  not  but  regard  with  fecret  jealoufy. 
Another  aflembly  had  occalionally  been  fubftituted  in  the 
room  of  the  ftates-general  ;  this  was  diftinguifhed  by  the 
title  of  the  notables ,  and  confifted  of  a  number  of  perfons 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  chiefly  feleCted  from  the 
higher  orders  of  the  ftate,  and  nominated  by  the  king 
himfelf.  This  aflembly  had  been  convened  by  Henry 
IV.  and  again  by  Louis  XIII.  and  was  now  once  more  to 
be  fummoned  by  the  authority  of  Louis  XVI. 

The  writs  for  calling  together  the  aflembly  of  the  no¬ 
tables  were  dated  on. the  29th  of  December,  1786  ;  they 
we  re  addrefled  to  feven  princes  of  the  blood,  nine  dukes 
ar*d  peers  of  France,  eight  field-marefchals,  twenty-two 
nobles,  eight  counfellors  of  ftate,  four  mailers  of  requefts, 
eleven  archbifhops  and  bifhops,  thirty-feVen  heads  of  the 
law,  twelve  deputies  of  the  pays  d’etats,  the  lieutenants 
civil,  and  twenty-five  magiftrates  of  the  different  towns 
of  the  kingdom.  The  number  of  members  was  144; 
and  the  29th  of  January,  1787,  was  the  period  appointed 
for  their  opening.  It  was  at  the  moment  when  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  notables  had  arrived  at  Paris,  and  that  the  at¬ 
tention  of  all  clafi'es  in  the  kingdom  was  fixed  upon  their 
meeting  as  an  important  era  in  the  national  hiftory,  that 
the  minifter  found  himfelf  yet  unprepared  to  fubmit  his 
lyftem  to  their  infpeftion,  and  postponed  the  opening  of 
the  council  to  the  22d  of  February,  when  be  met  the  af- 
feinbly  of  the  notables,  and  opened  his  long-expeCted 
plan.  He  began  by  ftating  that  the  public  expenditure 
bad  for  centuries  pad  exceeded  the  revenue  ;  that  under 
the  economical  adminiftration  of  cardinal  Fleut  i  the  defi¬ 
cit  ftill  exifted  ;  that  the  progrefs  of  this  derangement 
under  the  laft-  reign  had  been  extreme  ;  at  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  abbe  Terray  it  had  amounted  to  3,000,000 


flerling ;  that  minifter  bad  reduced  it  to  1,673,0001.  it 
became  fomewhat  lefs  under  the  fliort  adminiftrations  that 
followed  ;  it  rofe  again  in  confequence  of  the  war,  under 
the  adminiftration  of  Necker  ;  and  at  his  own  acceflion  to 
office,  it  was  3,330,0001.  To  remedy  this  evil  the  comp¬ 
troller-general  recommended  a  territorial  fmpoft,  in  the 
nature  of  the  Englilh  land-tax,  from  which  no  rank  or 
order  of  men  were  to  be  exempted  ;  an  enquiry  into  the 
pofleflions  of  the  clergy,  which  hitherto  had  been  deemed 
facred  from  their  proportion  of  the  public  burthens;  the 
various  branches  of  internal  taxation  were  alio  to  undergo 
a  drift  examination  ;  and  a  conliderable  refource  was 
prefented  in  mortgaging  the  demefne  lands  of  the  crown. 

But  a  formidable  adverfary  prefented  himfelf  in  the 
perfon  of  count  de  Mirabeau.  This  extraordinary  man 
boldly  impeached  the-  integrity  of  M.  de  Calonne  ;  he 
helitated  not  to  rank  him  among  thofe  who  preferred  their 
fortune  to  their  honour;  and  who*had  augmented  their 
wealth  by  the  mod  dilhonourable  fpeculations  in  the 
funds  ;  he  added,  that  all  his  operations  bore  the  ftamp 
of  defpotifm  and  pmfonal  intereft;  and  he  called  upon 
the  notables  to  affdrefs  their  fovereign  in  the  honeft  lan¬ 
guage  of  truth  :  “  Let  them  tell  him,  (faid  he,)  that  a 
man,  who  was  eftranged  to  every  principle  of  good  faith, 
of  fidelity  in  engagements,  of  refpeft  to  property,  was 
unfit  to  remain  at  the  helm  of  commerce,  of  contraCfs, 
and  of  law.”  The  eloquence  of  Calonne  at  once  funk 
under  the  influence  of  the  three  great  bodies  of  the  na¬ 
tion  ;  the  grand  and  effential  objeCt  of  reform,  was  to 
equalize  the  pubiic  burthens,  and,  by  rendering  the  taxes 
general,  to  diminilh  the  load  of  the  lower  and  mod  ufeful 
clafles  of  the  people.  The  ancient  nobility  and  the  clergy 
had  ever  been  free  from  all  public  afleffments  ;  and,  had 
the  evil  gone  no  further,  it  might  have  been  ftill  perhaps 
borne  with  patience  ;  but,  through  the  lhameful  cuftom 
of  felling  patents  of  nobility,  fuch  crowds  of  new  nobleffe 
ftarted  up,  that  every  province  in  the  kingdom  was  filled 
with  them  ;  the  firft  objeCt  with  thofe  who  had  acquired 
fortunes  rapidly,  was  to  purchafe  a  patent,  which,  befides 
gratifying  their  vanity,  afforded  an  exemption  to  them 
and  their  pofterity  from  contributing  proportionabiy 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate  ;  the  magiftracies  likewife 
throughout  the  kingdom  enjoyed  their  fhare  of  thefe 
exemptions  ;  fo  that  the,. whole  weight  of  the  taxes  fell 
on  thofe  who  were  leaf!  able  to  bear  them.  The  defign  of 
equalizing  the  public  burthens,  though  undoubtedly 
great,  thus  united  againft  the  minifter,  the  nobility,  the 
clergy,  and  the  magiftracy,  and  the  event  was  fuch  as 
might  have  been  expected  ;  the  intrigues  of  thofe  three 
bodies  raifed  fo  loud  and  unexpected  a  clamour,  that  the 
meafure  fell  to  the  ground,  and  terminated  the  minifterial 
influence  of  Calonne.  The  king,  thus  deprived  of  any 
further  hope  of  rendering  the  convention  of  the  notables 
the  inftrumentof  extricating  him  from  his  embarralfments, 
immediately  difmiffed  them  ;  and  thus  paved  the  way  to 
the  ereftion  of  the  National  Aflembly,  and  all  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  the  Revolution. 

The  wonderful  fpeCtacle  which  we  are  now  to  unfold, 
is  that  of  a  mild  and  poliftied  people  becoming  in  an  in. 
ftant  fanguinary  and  fierce  ;  a  well-eltablifhed  government, 
celebrated  for  its  weight  and  importance  among  the  ftates 
of  Europe,  overturned  almoft  without  a  ftruggle  ;  a  whole 
nation  apparently  uniting  to  deftroy  every  inftitution 
which  antiquity  had  hallowed,  or  education  taught  them 
to  refpeft  ;  a  l'uperftitious  community  treating  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  their  fathers  with  contempt  ;  a  long  enftaved 
people,  whole  very  chains  had  become  dear  to  them,  oc¬ 
cupied  in  their  public  counfels  in  the  difeuffion  of  refined, 
and  even  vilionary,  fchemes  of  freedom  :  in  fhort,  twenty- 
five  millions  of  perfons  fuddenly  treading  under  loot  every 
fentiment  and  every  prejudice  that  they  themfelves  had 
once  regarded  as  facred  and  venerable. 

Long  previous  to  this  ever-memorable  epoch,  the  nobles 
of  France,  within  their  own  territories,  enjoyed  privileges 
alruoft  royal;  they  made  peace  and  war j 'they  coined 
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money  ;  they  were  judges  in  the  laft  refort  ;  their  vaffals 
were  their  have's,  whom  they  bought  and  fold  along  with 
their  lands  ;  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  although  freemen, 
were  for  ages  deprefled  and  poor,  depending  for  proteftion 
upon  fome  tyrannical  baron  in  their  neighbourhood.  At 
length,  however,  by  the  progrefs  of  the  arts,  the  cities 
rofe  into  more  confiderable  importance,  and  their  inha¬ 
bitants,  with  fitch  freemen  of  fome  rank  as  refided  in  the 
country,  were  confidered  as  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  re- 
prefentation  ;  but  the  clergy  and  the  nobles  formed  the 
two  firft  eftates,  while  the  fovereign  was  defpotic  ;  yet 
the  nobles  retained  all  their  feudal  privileges,  and  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  hierarchy  did  the  fame.  The  follow'ing  was, 
in  a  few  words,  the  (fate  of  that  country  during  the  two 
laft  centuries. 

The  kingdom  of  France,  previous  to  the  revolution, 
was  never  reduced  into  one  homogeneous  mafs.  It  con- 
lifted  of  a  variety  of  feparate  provinces  acquired  by  dif¬ 
ferent  means  ;  fome  by  marriage,  fome  by  legacy,  and 
others  by  conqueft.  Each  province  retained  its  ancient 
law9  and  privileges, whether  political  or  civil,  as  exprefled 
in  their  capitularies,  or  conditions  by  which  they  were 
originally  acquired.  In  one  part  of  his  dominions  the 
French  monarch  was  a  count,  in  another  he  was  a  duke, 
and  in  others  he  was  a  king  ;  the  only  bond  which  united 
his  vaft  empire  being  the  ftrong  military  force  by  which 
it  was  overawed.  Each  province  had  its  barriers;  and 
the  intercourfe  betwixt  one  province  and  another  was  often 
more  reftrained  by  local  ufages  than  the  intercourfe  of 
either  with  a  foreign  country.  Some  of  the  provinces, 
fuch  as  Bretagne  and  Dauphiny,  even  retained  the  right 
of  aflembling  periodically  their  provincial  ftates;  but 
thefe  formed  no  barrier  againft:  the  power  of  the  court. 

The  clergy  formed  the  firft  eftate  of  the  kingdom  in 
point  of  precedence.  They  amounted  to  130,000.  The 
higher  orders  of  them  enjoyed  immenfe  revenues;  but 
the  cure's ,  or  great  body  of  adiing  clergy,  (the  reflors,)  fel- 
dom  pollefted  more  than  about  twenty-eight  pounds  fterling 
a-year,  and  their  vicaircs  (curates  as  we  ftiould  call  them) 
about  half  that  fum.  A  few  of  their  dignified  clergy 
were  men  of  great  piety,  who  refided  conftantly  in  their 
diocefes,  and  attended  to  the  duties  of  their  office  ;  but 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  them  paffied  their  lives  at 
Paris  and  Verfailles,  immerled  in  all  the  intrigues  and 
diffipations  of  a  gay  and  corrupted  court.  They  were 
altnoft  exclufively  feledfed  from  among  the  younger 
branches  of  the  families  of  the  moft  powerful  nobility, 
and  accounted  it  a  kind  of  di (honour  to  the  order  of 
bifhops  for  any  perfon  of  fubordinate  rank  to  be  admitted 
into  it.  The  inferior  clergy,  on  the  contrary,  were  per- 
fons  of  mean  birth,  and  had  little  chance  of  preferment  ; 
yet  we  find  feveral  refpedtable  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
The  clergy,  as  a  body,  independent  of  the  tithes,  poftefted 
a  revenue  arifing  from  their  property  in  land,  amounting 
to  four  or  five  millions  fterling  annually  ;  at  the  fame  time 
they  were  exempt  from  taxation  ;  but  they  prefented  to 
the  court  a  free  gift  of  a  fum  of  fomewhat  ffiort  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  fterling  every  five  years. 

The  nobility  was  nominally  the  fecond  order  of  the 
date,  though  it  was  in  reality  the  firft.  The  nobles 
amounted  to  no  lefs  than  200,000  in  number.  The  title 
and  rank  defeended  to  all  the  children  of  the  family,  but 
the  property  to  the  eldeft  alone:  lienee  vaft  multitudes 
of  them  were  dependent  upon  the  bounty  of  the  court. 
They  regarded  the  ufeful  and  commercial  arts  as  dilho- 
nouruble,  and  even  the  liberal  profeffions  as  in  a  great 
rneafure  beneath  their  dignity,  difdaining  to  intermarry 
with  the  families  of  any  fuch  profeflors.  The  feudal 
fyftem  in  its  purity  was  extremely  favourable  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  refpedtable  qualities  in  the  minds  of  tliofe  who 
belonged  to  the  order  of  the  nobles  ;  but  the  introduction 
of  commerce  has  fince  rendered  it  equally  unfavourable 
to  that  clafs  of  men.  Inftead  of  the  ancient  patriarchal 
attachment  between  the  feudal  chieftain  and  iiis  valfals 
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the  nobility  had  become  greedy  landlords  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  that  they  might  appear  in  Iplendour  at  court  and 
in  the  capital.  There,  loft  in  intrigue,  fenfuality,  and 
vanity,  their  characters  became  frivolous  and  contempti¬ 
ble.  Such  of  the  French  noblelle,  however,  as  remained 
in  the  provinces,  regarded  with  indignation  this  degrada¬ 
tion  of  their  order,  and  ftill  retained  a  proud  fenfe  of 
honour  and  of  courage,  which  has  always  rendered  them 
refpeftable.  The  order  of  the  nobles  was  exempted  from 
the  payment  of  taxes,  although  the  property  of  fome  of 
them  was  immenfe.  The  eftates  of  the  prince  of  Conde, 
for  example,  were  worth  200,000k  a  year,  and  thofe  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans  nearly  twice  as  much.  The  crown 
had  indeed  impofed  fome  trifling  taxes  upon  the  noblefte, 
which,  however,  they  in  a  great  rneafure  contrived  to  elude. 

The  parliaments  generally  confifted  of  large  bodies  of 
men,  in  different  provinces,  appointed  as  courts  of  law  for 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice.  In  confequence  of  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  officers  of  ftate,  the  members  purchafed 
their  places,  which  they  held  for  life  ;  but  the  fon  was 
ufually  preferred  when  he  offered  to  purchafe  his  father’s 
place.  In  confequence  of  this  circumftance,  the  praCtifing 
lawyers  had  little  chance  of  ever  becoming  judges.  Courts 
thus  conftituted  confifted  of  a  motley  mixture  of  old  and 
young,  learned  and  ignorant,  men.  Juftice  was  ill  admi- 
niftered.  The  judges  allowed  their  votes  in  depending 
caufes  to  be  openly  folicited  by  the  parties  or  their 
friends.  No  wife  man  ever  entered  into  a  litigation  againfi 
a  member  of  one  of  thefe  parliaments  ;  no  lawyer  would 
undertake  to  plead  his  cauie  ;  it  never  came  to  a  luccefs- 
ful  iflue,  and  ufually  never  came  to  any  iffue  at  all.  After 
the  ftates-general  had  fallen  into  difufe,  the  parliaments, 
as  we  have  feen,  acquired  a  large  degree  of  political  con¬ 
fequence,  and  formed  the  only  check  upon  the  abfolute 
power  of  (he  crown.  The  laws,  or  royal  edidts,  before 
being  put  in  force,  were  always  fent  to  be  registered  in 
the  books  of  the  parliaments.  If  they  objected  to  regifter 
any  edidt,  it  was  cloneuniler  a  kindof  legal  fidtion  :  forthey 
pretended,  that  the  obnoxious  edidt,  being  injurious  to  the 
public  happinefs,  could  not  be  the  will  of  the  king,  but 
muft  either  be  a  forgery,  or  an  impofition  by  the  minifters. 
Thefe  objections  were  got  the  better  of,  either  by  a  po- 
fitive  order  from  the  king,  or  by  his  coming  in  perfon  and 
ordering  the  edidt  to  be  regiftered. 

The  tiers  ctat,  or  commons,  formed  the  loweft  order  of 
the  ftate  in  France,  and  they  were  depreffed  and  miferable 
in  the  extreme.  To  form  a  conception  of  their  lituation, 
it  is  neceftary  tooblerve  that  they  bore  the  whole  pecu¬ 
niary  burdens  of  the  ftate  :  they  alone  were  liable  to 
taxation.  An  expenfive  and  ambitious  court  ;  an  army 
of  200,000  men  in  time  of  peace,  and  of  twice  that  num¬ 
ber  in  war;  a  contiderable  marine  eftabliftiment,  public 
roads  and  works;  were  all  fupported  exclufively  by  the 
loiv eft  of  the  people.  To  add  to  the  evil,  the  revenues  were 
ill  colledted.  They  were  let  out  to  farmers-genera!  at  a 
certain  turn,  over  and  above  which  they  not  only  ac¬ 
quired  immenfe  fortunes  to  themfelves,  but  were  enabled 
to  advance  enormous  prefents  to  thofe  favourites  or  mif- 
trefles  of  the  king  or  the  minifter  by  means  of  whom  they 
procured  their  places.  To  raife  all  this«money  from  the 
people,  they  were  guilty  of  the  moft  cruel  oppreflion, 
having  it  in  their  power  to  obtain  whatever  revenue  laws 
they  pleafed,  and  executing  them  in  the  fevereft  manner. 
For  this  purpofe  they  kept  in  pay  an  army  of  clerks,  fcouts, 
and  fpies,  amounting  to  eighty  thoufandmen.  Thefe  were 
indeed  detefted  by  the  king,  whom  they  deceived  and 
kept  in  poverty;  by  t lie  people,  whom  they  opprelfed  ; 
and  by  the  ancient  nobility,  as  purfe-proud  upitarts- 
But  the  court  of  France  could  never  contrive  to  manage 
without  them.  The  peafants  could  be  called  out  by  the 
intendants  of  t he  provinces  in  what  they  called  corvees,  to 
work  upon  the  high  roads  for  a  certain  number  of  days 
in  the  year,  which  was  a  lource  of  fevere  oppreffion,  a& 
the  intendant  had  the  choice  of  the  time  and  place  of' their 
9  I  employ- 
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employment,  and  was  not  bound  to  accept  of  any  com- 
mutation  in  money..  They  were  moreover  fubjeft  to 
the  nobles  in  a  thoufand  oppreffive  ways.  The  nobles 
retained  all  their  ancient  manerial  or  patrimonial  jurif- 
diftions.  The  common  people,  being  anciently  Haves, 
had  obtained  their  freedom  upon  different  conditions.  In 
many  places  they  and  their  pofterity  remained  bound  to 
pay  a  perpetual  tribute  to  their  feudal  lords.  Such  tri¬ 
butes  formed  a  confiderable  part  of  the  revenue  of  many 
of  the  provincial  nobles.  No  man  could  be  an  officer  of 
the  army,  who  did  not  produce  proofs  of  nobility  for  four 
generations.  The  parliaments,  latterly,  although  origi¬ 
nally  of  the  tiers  etat,  attempted  alfo  to  introduce  a  rule 
that  none  but  the  nobleffe  fhould  be  admitted  into  their 
order.  In  l'uch  a  fituation,  it  will  not  be  accounted  fur- 
prifing  that  the  common  people  of  France  were  extremely 
fuperftitious  and  ignorant.  They  were,  however,  obfe- 
quioufly  devoted  to  their  monarch,  and  whatever  con¬ 
cerned  him.  In  1754,  when  Louis  XV.  was  taken  ill  at 
Metz,  the  whole  nation  was  truly  in  a  kind  of  defpair. 
The  courier  and  his  horfe  that  brought  the  news  of  his 
recovery  to  Paris,  were  both  almoft  futfocated  by  the  em¬ 
braces  of  the  people. 

But  the  greateff  of  all  the  evils  that  can  be  fuggefted, 
was  the  infecurity  of  individuals  in  their  own  perfons.  In 
France  no  man  was  fafe.  The  fecrets  of  private  families 
were  fearched  into  ;  and  nothing  was  unknown  to  the 
jealous  inquifition  of  the  police.  Men  were  feized  by 
lettres  de  cachet  when  they  leaft  expended  it,  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  had  no  means  iff  difcovering  their  fate.  The  fentence 
of  a  court  of  law  againft  a  nobleman  was  ufually  reveried 
by  the  minifter.  No  book  was  publifhed  without  the 
licence  of  a  cenfor-general  appointed  by  the  court,  and 
the  minifter  was  accountable  to  none  but  the  king.  No 
account  was  to  be  demanded  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
public  money.  Enormous  gratifications  and  peniions  were 
given  as  the  reward  of  the  moft  infamous  fervices.  The 
jfupreme  power  of  the  ftate  was  ufually  lodged  with  a  fa¬ 
vourite  miftrefs,  and  (he  was  fometimes  a  woman  taken 
from  public  proftitution.  This  was  not  indeed  the  cafe 
under  Louis  XVI.  but  it  was  neverthelefs  one  of  the 
misfortunes  of  his  life  that  he  was  far  from  being  abfolute 
in  his  own  family.  Still,  however,  with  all  its  faults,  the 
French  court  was  the  moft  fplendid  and  polilhed  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  was  more  the  refort  of  men  of  talents  and'lite- 
rature  of  every  kind  ;  and  there  they  met  with  more  am¬ 
ple  protection  than  any  where  elfe.  The  court  was  often 
jealous  of  their  productions,  but  they  met  with  the  moft 
diftinguifned  attention  from  men  of  fortune  and  rank  ;  in- 
fomuch  that  for  a  century  pa (t  the  French  have  given  the 
law  to  Europe  in  all  departments  of  tafte,  of  literature, 
and  of  every  polite  accomplilhment.  The  gay  elegance 
that  prevailed  at  court  diffufed  itfelf  through  the  nation; 
and,  amidft  much  internal  mifery,  it  gave  to  a  foreigner 
the  appearance  of  a  mixture  of  happinefs,  of  levity,  and 
vanity. 

The  eftablifhed  religion  of  France  had  for  fome  time 
•paft  been  gradually  undermined.  It  had  been,  folenmly 
affaulted  by  philofophers  in  various  elaborate  perform¬ 
ances  ;  and  men  of  wit,  among  whom  Voltaire  took  the 
lead,  had  attacked  it  w'ith  the  dangerous  weapon  of  ridi¬ 
cule.  The  Roman  catholic  religion  is  much  expofed  in 
this  refpect,  in  confequence  of  the  multitude  of  falfe 
miracles  and  legendary  tales  with  which  its  hilfory 
abounds.  Without  dilcriminating  betwixt  the  refpefta- 
ble  principles  on  which  it  refts,  and  the  fuperftitious  fol¬ 
lies  by  which  they  had  been  defaced,  the  French  nation 
learned  to  laugh  at  the  whole,  and  rejefted  inftead  of 
being  willing  to  reform  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  Thus 
the  fir  ft  order  in  the  ftate  had  already  begun  to  be  regarded 
as  ufelefs,  and  the  minds  of  men  were  prepared  for  impor¬ 
tant  changes. 

We  cannot  here  avoid  mentioning  a  phyfical  event, 
which  affifted  not  a  little  in  producing  many  of  the  con- 
vulfions  attending  the  revolution — a  ge&eral  fcarcity  of 


grain,  which  occurred  about  that  period.  On  Sunday  the. 
13th  of  July  1788,  about  nine  in  the  morning,  without 
any  eclipfe,  a  dreadful  darknefs  fuddenly  overlpread  feve- 
ral  parts  of  France.  It  was  the  prelude  of  fuch  a  temped 
as  is  unexampled  in  the  temperate  climates  of  Europe. 
Wind,  rain,  hail,  and  thunder,  feemed  to  contend  in  im- 
petuofity  ;  but  the  hail  was  the  great  inftrument  of  ruin. 
Inftead  of  the  rich  profpefts  of  an  early  autumn,  the  face 
of  nature  in  the  fpace  of  an  hour  prefented  the  dreary 
aipeft  of  universal  winter.  The  foil  was  converted  into 
a  morals,  the  (landing  corn  beaten  into  the  quagmire,  the 
vines  broken  to  pieces,  the  fruit-trees  demoliftied,  and 
unmelted  hail  lying  in  heaps  like  rocksof  folid  ice.  Even 
the  robuft  foreft  trees  were  unable  to  vvithftand  the  fury 
of  the  tempeft.  The  hail  was  compofed  of  enormous  folid 
and  angular  pieces  of  ice,  fome  of  them  weighing  from 
eight  to  ten  ounces.  The  country  people,  beaten  down 
in  the  fields  on  their  way  to  church,  amidft  this  concuftion 
of  the  elements,  concluded  that  the  laft  day  was  arrived  ; 
and,  fcarcely  attempting  to  extricate  themfelves,  lay  de- 
fpairing  and  half  fuffocated  amidft  the  water  and  the  mud, 
expecting  the  immediate  ditfolution  of  all  things.  The 
Itorm  was  irregular  in  its  devaftations.  While  feveral  rich 
diftrifts  were  laid  entirely  wafte,  fome  intermediate  portions 
of  country  were  comparatively  little  injured.  One  of  fixty 
fquare  leagues  had  not  a  Tingle  ear  of  corn  or  a  fruit  of  any 
kind  left.  Of  the  fixty-fix  parifhes  in  thediftrift  of  P011- 
toife,  forty-three  were  entirely  defolated,  and  of  the  re¬ 
maining  twenty-three,  fome  loft  two-thirds  and  others  half 
their  harveft.  The  I  file  of  France,  being  the  diftrift  in 
which  Paris  is  (ituated,  and  the  Orleannois,  appear  to 
have  buffered  chiefly  :  the  damage  there,  upon  a  mode¬ 
rate  eftimate,  amounted  to  So, ooo,oooof  livres,  or  between 
three  and  four  millions  fterling.  Such  a  calamity  mull  at 
any  period  have  been  feverely  felt ;  but  occurring  on  the 
eve  of  a  great  political  revolution,  and  amidft  a  general 
fcarcity  throughout  Europe,  it  was  peculiarly  unfortu¬ 
nate,  and  gave  more  embarraffment  to  the  government 
than  perhaps  any  other  event  whatever.  Numbers  of  fa¬ 
milies  found  it  neceffary  to  contract  their  mode  of  living 
for  a  time,  and  to  difmifs  their  fervants,  who  were  thus, 
left  deftitute  of  bread.  Added  to  the  public  difcontent 
and  political  diffenfions,  it  produced  fuch  an  effedl  upon 
the  people  in  general,  that  the  nation  feemed  to  have- 
changed  its  character ;  and,  inftead  of  that  levity  by 
which  it  had  ever  been  diftinguifhed,  a  fettled  gloom  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  fixed  on  every  countenance. 

Such  was  the  wretched  ftate  of  France,  and  fuch  the 
miferably  impoverifhed  condition  of  the  people,  when 
Louis  XVI.  equally  diftrelfed  with  the  meaneft  of  his. 
fu bj efts  for  the  want  of  pecuniary  aids,  and  after  apply  ing 
for  relief  in  vain  to  the  meetings  of  his  parliaments,  his. 
notables,  and  the  ftates-general,  was  fatally  driven  to  an¬ 
nihilate  the  fabric  of  the  ancient  conftitution,  and  bend 
beneath  the  undefined  powers  of  a  new  and  imperious  au¬ 
thority,  which  daily  and  hourly  acquired  new  ftrength, 
and  manifefted  a  haughty  and  invincible  fpirit.  Such 
was  the  National  Affembly,  in  the  moment  when  Louis,, 
on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  determined  yet  to  compel  the 
three  privileged  orders,  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the 
commons  to  vote  as  feparate  bodies  in  their  refpeftive 
chambers,  and  as  three  diftinft  members  of  the  new  con¬ 
ftitution. 

On  the  23d  of  June  1789,  the  king  convened  the  firfl 
legitimate  meeting  of  the  National  Affembly  in  the  grand 
faloon  of  the  palace  of  Verfailles.  His  majefty  opened 
the  affembly  by  a  fpeech,  in  which  he  complained  ot  that 
divifion  which  he  had  heard  prevailed  among  them,  (o 
fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  people,  and  io  contrary  to  the, 
views  of  the  fovereign.  This  was  followed  by  a  declara¬ 
tion  from  the  keeper  of  the  feals  :  in  the  moft  decifive 
language  it  infilled  upon  the  ancient  diftinftion  of  the 
three  orders  as  effential  to  the  exiftence  of  the  ftate  ;  it 
eftablifhed  particular  rules  for  their  deliberations ;  it  abo- 
iiftied  and  declared  void  the  celebrated  declaration  ot  the 
1  ,  commons 
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commons  on  the  17th  of  the  f.ime  month,  when  they  fird 
took  the  oaths,  as  illegal  and  unconditutional ;  and  it 
fini(hed  by  declaring  that  the  faloon,  which  hitherto  had 
been  opened,  fhould  be  clofed  to  the  public  in  general. 
A  fecond  declaration  followed  the  firtt,  in  which  the  king 
announced  all  the  favours  which  it  was  his  intention  to 
grant  to  his  people;  and  concluded  with,  “  I  may  truly 
day  that  no  king  has  ever  done  fo  much  for  any  nation 
whatfoever  ;  but  what  l'ubjefts  can  have  merited  fo  much 
from  their  natural  difpofition  as  my  own  ?”  This  decla¬ 
ration  confided  of  thirty-five  articles,  all  of  the  utmoft 
importance  ;  taxes,  loans,  the  aftual  date  of  the  finances, 
the  fums  allotted  to  different  departments  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  king’s  houfehold,  the  confolidation  of 
the  public  debt  ;  and  the  abolition  of  the  pecuniary  pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  clergy  and  nobility  ;  lettres  de  cachet,  li¬ 
berty  of  the  prefs,  of  commerce,  code  civil  and  criminal, 
perfonal  liberty,  equality  of  impods,  with  the  edabliih- 
ment  of  provincial  dates,  were  points  on  which  his  ma- 
jedy  exprefled  his  wifhes  and  his  will.  In  addrefiing  the 
adembly,  he  added,  “If  you  abandon  Me  in  this  honour¬ 
able  enterprife,  I  alone  will  edablilh  the  happinefsof  thy 
people  ;  it  is  feldom  perhaps  that  the  foie  ambition  of  a  fove- 
veign  is  to  prevail  on  his  liibjefts  to  receive  his  favours.” 

On  retiring,  the  king  commanded  the  three  orders  to 
feparate  immediately,  and  the  next  morning  to  aflemble 
each  in  its  refpeftive  chamber.  The  clergy,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few,  and  the  nobility,  in  obedience  to  the 
royal  injunction,  quitted  indantly  the  falcon  ;  but  the 
commons  dill  remained,  and  debated  with  firmnefs  on  the 
meafures  likely  to  avert  the  dedruftion  with  which  they 
declared  themfelves  menaced  from  the  intrigues  of  the 
court.  Hence  the  interpofition  of  the  royal  authority  was 
not  attended  with  the  eftefts  that  had  been  fondly  ex- 
pedted  ;  and  every  circumdance,  however  trifling,  ferved 
to  agitate  and  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  the  court 
and  the  capital  began  to  divide  into  two  parties;  thofe  who 
adhered  to  the  pretenfions  of  the  clergy  and  nobility  were 
didinguiflied  by  the  title  of  ariflocra.ts  ;  while  thofe  who 
declared  themfelves  on  the  fide  of  the  people  were  digma- 
tized  by  the  name  of  democrats.  The  lowering  coun¬ 
tenances  of  the  Parifians  foretold  the  horrors  of  the  im¬ 
pending  dorm  ;  while  the  prifons  were  forced,  and  the 
mod  daring  felons  let  loofe  upon  the  public.  Thus  the 
threatening  clouds  gathered  on  every  fide  ;  the  vveaknefs 
of  the  royal  councils,  the  boldnefs  of  the  commons,  and 
the  frantic  rage  of  the  people,  all  demanded  indant  inter- 
podtion,  and  tfie  mod  decitive  magnanimity  :  but  it  was 
the  misfortune  of  the  court  of  Verfailles  no  longer  to  in- 
fpire  confidence  among  the  higher  orders,  or  terror 
among  the  people.  To  add  to  the  mifchief,  the  ungene¬ 
rous  duke  of  Orleans,  in  concert  with  about  fifty  of  the 
nobility,  on  the  25th  June,  joined  the  national  adembly  ; 
and  endeavoured  to  take  a  decided  part  in  thofe  violent 
commotions  which  threatened  to  diake  the  kingdom  to  its 
very  foundation.  The  people  were  not  indifferent  to  this 
untimely  indance  of  his  proffered  zeal  ;  and  they  be¬ 
llowed  on  him  the  title  of  Prince  of  Patriots.  In  the 
mean  while  the  clergy  and  nobility  publifhed  their  refo- 
lution  to  adhere  to  the  royal  declaration  of  the  23d  ;  but 
whether  the  influence  of  M.  Necker  prevailed,  or  that  the 
king  yielded  to  his  natural  timidity  and  defire  of  peace, 
in  a  letter  that  his  majedy  addreffed  to  the  two  privileged 
orders,  after  adoring  them  how  fendble  he  was  of  their 
fidelity  in  accepting  his  declaration,  he  added,  that  in  the 
prefent  fituation  of  affairs,  it  was  his  wifh  that  they  fhould 
accede  to  the  refolution  of  the  tiers  etat.  This  celebrated 
junftion  took  place  on  the  27th  of  June;  and  the  re-union 
of  the  different  orders  infpired  the  court,  then  at  Ver¬ 
failles,  with  the  mod  lively  hopes  of  tranquillity  ;  but 
thofe  hopes  were  foon  bladed  by  the  uncontroulable  li- 
cer.tioufnefs  of  the  people.  Large  bodies  of  troops  were 
directed  to  march  towards  Paris  ;  a  confiderable  camp  was 
formed  near  the  gates  of  the  capital  ;  the  avenues  to  Ver¬ 
failles  were  guarded  by  a  train  of  artillery  ;  numerous  fecu 
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tinels  were  planted  round  the  palace  ;  and  marefchal 
Broglio,  grown  grey  in  the  wars  of  Germany,  was  fum- 
moned  to  <  umtnand  the  forces  aflembled  in  the  didrift  of 
the  Ide  of  France.  But  thefe  hodile  preparations  neither 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  national  adembly,  nor  were 
beheld  with  indifference  by  the  citizens  of  Paris.  The 
former  contented  themfelves  with  addreffing  his  majedy 
to  withdraw  thofe  troops  which  filled  with  apprehenfions 
the  minds  of  hi s  faithful  fubjefts;  but  the  latter,  impa¬ 
tient  of  controul,  had  already  proceeded  to  afts  of  vio¬ 
lence,  and  liberated  by  force  fome  foldiers  of  the  French 
guards,  who  had  been  confined  for  diforderly  behaviour. 

The  fcarcity  with  which  France  was  affiifted,  and  the 
confequent  high  price  of  corn,  added  to  the  tumults 
which  daily  difgraced  the  dreets  of  Paris;  and  it  was  at 
t his  moment,  when  the  greated  addrefs  was  necedary  to 
footh  the  difcontented  multitude,  that  the  court  ven¬ 
tured  on  a  meafure  as  unpopular  as  it  was  impolitic.  On 
tlie  nth  of  July,  M.  Necker,  who  had  fo  long  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  the  public,  received  the  royal  man¬ 
date  to  quit  fuddenly  the  kingdom.  The  fird  intelligence 
of  his  departure  filled  Paris  with  condernation  ;  he  was 
confidered  as  a  facrifice  to  the  patriotic  fentiments  he 
had  avowed  ;  the  people  regarded  his  exile  as  the  fird 
fiep  to  the  fubverfion  of  their  freedom  ;  the  exchange 
was  dint ;  the  public  fpeftacles  were  fufpended  ;  and 
the  crowds  that  aflembled  tumultuoufly  in  the  dreets  of 
Paris  proclaimed  aloud  their  indignation.  Their  fury 
blazed  out  with  open  violence  ;  the  bells  were  founded 
on  every  fide  as  fignals  for  the  citizens  to  arm:  for  the 
licentioufnefs  of  the  rabble,  who  during  the  night  had 
pillaged  feveral  houfes,  feemed  to  authorize  this  meafure. 
The  city,  to  facilitate  theeleftionof  deputies,  had  been 
divided  into  fixty  didrifts ;  and  the  eleftors,  on  the  fil'd, 
alarm,  repaired  to  their  refpeftive  departments;  they 
were  clafled  into  different  regiments,  they  affumed  a 
cockade  of  various  colours  which  was  now  fird  dignified 
with  the  title  of  national-,  while  the  court,  whofe  verfa- 
tility  had  provoked  the  infurreftion,  feemed  lod  in  aflo- 
nifhmentat  itsprogrefs. 

The  national  affembly  were  no  fooner  informed  of  the 
diforders  which  raged  through  the  capital,  than  they  dif- 
patched  a  numerous  deputation  to  the  king,  to  reprefent 
their  concern,  and  the  dangers  which  threatened  the 
date.  The  favourites,  who  had  defpifed  in  a  moment  of 
tranquillity  the  rage  of  the  populace,  now  trembled  for 
their  perfonal  fafety  ;  the  anfwer  from  the  throne  was 
conceived  in  terms  the  mod  fatisfaftory  ;  the  king  af- 
fured  the  deputies  that  he  would  withdraw  the  troops 
from  the  environs  of  the  capital ;  that  he  dedred  his  in¬ 
tentions  might  be  made  known  to  the  Parifians  ;  and 
that,  to  maintain  the  public  order,  he  permitted  the  ci¬ 
tizens  to  form  themfelves  into  a  militia,  while  he  himfelf 
would  feleft  the  proper  officers  to  command  them.  But, 
before  Paris  could  be  affured  of  the  favourable  intentions 
of  her  fovereign,  her  dreets  were  ftained  with  blood; 
the  royal  regiment  of  Allemand,  commanded  by  the 
prince  de  Lambefc,  had  been  dationed  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Thuilleries  ;  but  the  colonel,  apprehenfive  that  the 
increafing  numbers  of  the  people  might  preclude  his  re¬ 
treat,  gave  orders  to  his  foldiers  to  force  their  way  through 
the  crowd  ;  in  this  attempt,  the  prince  is  reported  to  have 
wounded  an  unarmed  citizen.  This  incident  awakened 
the  fury  of  the  people ;  the  regiment  of  Allemand  was 
attacked  by  every  weapon  that  indant  fury  could  fupply. 
The  French  guards  interpofed ;  but  it  was  not  without 
fome  lofs  that  Lambefc  fecured  the  retreat  of  his  regi¬ 
ment. 

The  mob,  elated  by  fuccefs,  precipitated  themfelves  on 
the  Hotel  of  Invalids  ;  they  there  poifeded  themfelves  of 
30,000  fufils ;  while  the  guards,  that  might  have  defended 
this  important  dore,  waited  in  vain  the  orders  of  their  ge¬ 
neral,  M.  de  Bezenval.  This  delay  confirmed  the  courage 
of  the  populace  ;  they  now  prefled  forward  to  the  Raf. 
tile,  and  devoted  to  indant  dedruction  that  celebrated 
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fortrefs  of  defpotifm.  The  ma (live  walls  of  the  Baffile, 
with  the  wide  and  deep  ditch  that  furrounded  them, 
might  have  defied  the  frantic  rage  of  the  infurgents,  had 
the  command  been  held  by  any  other  perfon  than  the 
marquis  de  Launay.  Bet  the  conduct  of  that  officer  was 
equally  fatal  to  his  life  and  his  reputation ;  he  rejected 
the  demand  of  the  people  to  remove  the  artillery  from 
the  ramparts  ;  yet  lie  negleCted  to  raife  the  draw-bridge, 
and  fuffered  a  qrowd  to  place  themfelves  upon  it.  On 
thefe  unhappy  people, who  peaceably  waited  the  effeCt  of 
a  parley  which  he  held,  he  fuddenly  fired  ;  many  were 
the  vi61ims  of  this  guilty  raflinefs  ;  but  the  populace,  in- 
Itead  of  being  intimidated,  were  only  irritated  by  the  fate 
of  their  companions  ;  they  preffed  forwards  in  myriads  to 
avenge  them  ;  in  vain  did  the  wretched  governor  propofe 
terms  of  capitulation  ;  their  fury  was  deaf  to  every  en¬ 
treaty,  and  fuperior  to  every  obftacle.  Refiftance  was  in 
vain;  each  avenue  was  forced;  M.  de  Launay  was  dragged 
to  the  place  of  public  execution  ;  and  his  head,  fevered 
from  his  body,  was  carried  in  triumph  through  the  afto- 
niffied  multitude.  See  all  the  particulars  of  this  dread¬ 
ful  cataflrophe  fully  detailed  under  the  article  Bastile, 
vol.  ii.  p.  793,  illuffrated  by  a  ground  plan  and  elevation 
of  that  famous  date  prifon. 

The  deputies  who  had  been  difpatched  from  the  na¬ 
tional  a  (Terribly  at  Verfailles  to  reftore  order  to  the  city  of 
Paris,  were  witnelfes  of  thefe  fanguinary  feenes  of  commo¬ 
tion  ;  they  now  haftened  to  inform  that  affembly  that  the 
voice  of  the  nation  imperioufiy  demanded  the  recal  of 
M.  Necker,  as  a  pledge  of  the  fincerity  of  the  court.  No¬ 
thing  now  remained  but  to  footh  the  minds  of  the  people 
by  immediate  compliance  ;  and  numerous  couriers  were 
difpatched  after  M.  Necker,  to  folicit  his  return  ;  and 
while  the  royal  couriers  were  purfuingthe  hafty  fteps  of 
M.  Necker,  the  fovereign  prefence  was  deemed  neceffary 
to  allay  the  difquietudes  in  Paris,  and  the  king  entered 
that  city  amidft  the  acclamations  of  its  inhabitants.  He 
was  met  by  M.  Builly,  who  had  been  chofen  mayor  of 
Paris,  and  whofe  election  the  king  had  been  pleafed  to 
confirm  ;  that  officer  prefented  to  his  majefty  the  keys  of 
the  capital,  addrefiing  him  at  the  fame  time  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarkable  words  :  “  Thefe,  fire,  are  the  fame  keys 
which  were  prefented  to  Henry  IV.  He  came  to  conquer 
his  people  ;  this  day  it  is  the  people  who  re-conquer  their 
king.” 

Whatever  might  be  the  fecret  mortification  of  the  fo¬ 
vereign  at  this  lingular  harangue,  his  whole  conduct  was 
fuch  as  highly  merited  the  applaufe  of  the  mod  zealous 
champions  of  patriotifm.  The  marquis  de  la  Fayette, 
whofe  enthuliaftic  ardour  had  impelled  him  to  crofs  the 
Atlantic,  and  fight  under  the  banners  of  America,  was 
now  feleCted  to  command  the  militia  of  Paris,  while 
Louis  manifefted  a  feeming  compliance  with  the  withes  of 
the  multitude,  by  fhewing  himfelf  at  the  windows  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  with  the  national  cockade.  After  thefe 
conceffions,  the  king  was  allowed  to  return  again  to  Ver- 
faiiles  ;  but  the  calm  that  his  prefence  had  diffufed  was  de¬ 
ceitful  and  of  fiiort  duration  ;  the  minds  of  the  people 
were  dill  agitated  ;  didrud  and  cruelty  characterised  the 
multitude  ;  and  the  flighted  fufpicions  w'ere  fufficient  in 
their  eyes  to  fandtion  the  mod  barbarous  executions. 
Each  day  beheld  fome  new  facrifice  to  their  fanguinary 
caprice;  while  the  fuperior  charadters  of  Foulon  and  Ber- 
thier  difiinguifhed  their  fate  from  not  lefs  innocent, 
though  lefsconfpicuous,  victims  of  popular  fury .  M.  Fou¬ 
lon,  on  the  difmifial  of  Necker,  had  been  named  to  a  pod 
in  the  new  adminidration  ;  though  in  conjunction  with 
his  colleagues  he  had  retired  from  office  on  the  recal  of 
that  datefman,  yet  his  retreat  ferved  not  to  extinguifh  the 
hatred  of  the  Parifians  ;  his  difpofition,  naturally  fevere 
and  uncomplying,  probably  increafed  the  general  difiike  ; 
and  an  expreflion  that  public  rumour  had  once  attributed 
to  him,  “  that  hay  was  food  good  enough  for  the  com¬ 
mon  people,”  inflamed  the  fanguinary  multitude  into  open 
menaces  of  dedruction.  Senfible  of  the  dorm  that  threat¬ 
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ened  him,  he  had  retired  into  the  country,  and  hoped  in 
privacy  to  await  the  return  of  general  tranquillity.  But 
his  retreat  was  unfortunately  difeovered  ;  he  was  dragged 
in  triumph  to  the  capital  ;  judges  were  appointed  to  try 
him  ;  but  the  impatience  of  the  multitude  could  not 
brook  delay  ;  he  was  forced  from  the  guards  ;  the  cord 
of  a  lanthorn  fupplied  the  indrument  of  execution  ;  and 
his  head,  with  the  mouth  filled  with  hay,  was  carried 
through  the  ftreets  to  the  eternal  difgraceof  the  Parifians. 
Berthier,  his  fon-in-law,  was  no  lefs  culpable  in  the  eyes 
of  the  mob.  An  idle  rumour  prevailed  that  he  bad  fur- 
nifhed  the  troops  in  the  environs  of  Paris  with  ammuni¬ 
tion  ;  he  was  alfo  accufed  with  not  only  having  mono; 
polized  great  quantities  of  corn,  but  alfo  with  having  de- 
droyed  the  growing  harved,  to  enhance  the  price  of  grain 
in  his  own  poffeffion.  Though  his  f3te  was  longer  de¬ 
ferred,  it  was  no  lefs  inevitable.  The  head  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Foulon  was  thrud  into  his  carriage,  and  he  was 
compelled  by  the  populace  to  falute  it.  This  cruel  in- 
fult  ferved  only  to  procradinate  the  hour  of  his  dedruc¬ 
tion;  and  the  lad  moments  of  his  life  were  embittered  by 
reproach,  inhumanity,  and  torture. 

To  appeafe  the  capital,  notices  were  given  of  the  hourly 
expectation  of  the  return  of  Necker,  and  corn  was  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  mod  didant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  while 
agents  were  difpatched  to  every  court  in  Europe  to  folicit 
fupplies.  The  minds  of  the  citizens  were  afiuaged  by 
tli e  hopes  of  returning  plenty  ;  and  the  affeCtions  of  the 
foldiers  were  confirmed  by  the  decree  which  abolidied 
whipping:  a  mod  unmanly  and  degrading  punilhment, 
which  originated  among  the  favage  hordes  of  the  prieds  of 
Germany,  and  had  been  received  into  the  armies  of 
France  with  uuiverfal  detedation  and  abhorrence. 

The  melancholy  diforders  which  thus  afflicted  the 
date,  and  which  equally  menaced  the  public  revenue,  and 
all  private  property  and  perfonal  fecurity,  awakened  the 
national  affembly  to  a  fenfe  of  the  danger,  and  in  an  in- 
dant  impteffed  their  minds  with  the  urgent  neceflity  of 
proceeding  to  form  that  conditution,  which  was  become 
no  lefs  neceffary  to  the  exiltence  of  France,  than  requifite 
to  preferve  the  lives  and  liberties  of  her  citizens.  The 
committee  of  reports  had  prefented  an  affeCting  picture 
of  the  national  calamities;  and  it  was  propofed,  as  a  re¬ 
medy  for  the  evils  which  daily  multiplied,  to  publifh  a 
folemn  declaration,  in  which  all  conditions  of  men  were 
commanded  to  contribute  their  proportions  to  the  bur¬ 
den  of  the  date,  and  not  to  withhold,  underany  pretence, 
thofe  dues  to  which  the  original  land-holders  were  en¬ 
titled.  It  was  in  confequence  agreed,  that  a  committee 
dioiild  be  entruded  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  the  prefervation 
of  the  rights  of  the  proprietors  ;  and  which  on  the  4th  of 
Augud  was  prefented  for  the  approbation  of  the  national 
affembly.  It  dated,  “  That  the  national  affembly  taking 
into  confideration,  whild  it  had  been  folely  occupied  in 
erecting  the  happinefs  of  the  nation  on  the  bafis  of  a  free 
conditution,  that  the  diforders  and  violences  which  had  af¬ 
flicted  the  different  provinces,  had  fpread  the  moft  boding 
alarms  throughout  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  had 
fundamentally  (truck  at  the  facred  rights  of  property,  and 
at  perfonal  liberty  ;  and  confcious  that  thefe  diforders 
could  not  but  retard  the  labours  of  that  affembly,  and 
encourage  the  criminal  deligns  of  the  enemies  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  welfare  : 

It  now  declared,  “  That  the  ancient  laws  fubfifted,  and 
were  to  be  carried  into  execution  to  that  moment  when 
the  nation  might  think  proper  to  modify  orabolifh  them  ; 
that  the  taxes  alfo,  fuch  as  they  were  at  prefent,  were 
punctually  to  be  paid,  according  to  the  arret  of  the  na¬ 
tional  affembly  of  the  17th  of  June  laft,  till  other  imports 
could  be  deviled,  and  new  modes  of  collection  lefs  griev¬ 
ous  to  the  people.  That  all  cuftomary  rents  and  fervices 
were  to  be  difeharged  as  formerly  ;  and  that  all  efia- 
blilhed  laws,  for  the  fecurity  of  perfons  or  their  property, 
were  to  be  univerfally  refpeCtecL  That  the  prefent  de¬ 
claration  was  to  be  difperfed  throughout  the  provinces ; 
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am!  all  vicars  and  curates  were  required  to  read  it  in  their 
refpeftive  churches  to  their  parilhioners,  and  to  exhort 
them  to  obferve  and  obey  it.” 

This  declaration  called  up  the  illuftrious  comte  de 
Noailles,  who  had  long  efpoufed  the  popular  party,  and 
difplayed  a  zeal  in  retraining  the  royal  influence,  fully 
equal  to  that  which  his  anceftors  had  manifefted  in  ex¬ 
tending  it.  His  fpeech  on  the  declaration,  in  the  evening 
fitting  of  the  4th  of  Augnft,  1789,  opened  one  of  the 
mod  important  fcenes  in  the  French  revolution;  or  in 
the  liiftory  of  any  country  :  “The  end  ((aid  he)  to  which 
this  declaration  tends,  is  to  allay  that  fermentation  which 
rejgns  throughout  the  provinces;  to  allure  the  freedom 
of  the  fubjeCl,  and  to  confirm  the  true  right  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor.  But  how  is  it  poilible  for  us  to  attain  this  ob¬ 
ject,  without  clearly  ascertaining  the  fource  of  infurrec- 
tion,  and  underfkmding  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  to  which 
we  would  apply  a  remedy  ?  The  commons  have  pro¬ 
claimed  their  demands  to  this  affembly  in  too  audible  a 
voice  not  to  have  been  clearly  underftcod.  It  is  not  a 
new  conllitution  which  they  require  ;  but  it  is  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  excife  ;  the  fupnreflion  of  vexatious  inferior 
officers  ;  and  the  mitigation,  or  extinction,  of  leignorial 
rights,  which  they  expect,  from  your  juftice.  For  three 
months  the  commons  have  beheld  their  reprefentatives 
exclufively  occupied  in  what  they  themfelves  have  called, 
and  what  truly  are,  the  affairs  of  the  public  ;  but  to  the 
commons,  the  affairs  of  the  public  appear  only  thdfe  ob¬ 
jects  which,  they  defire,  and  molt  ardently  wi(h  to  obtain. 
After  all  the  different  opinions  which  have  exifted  among 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  nation,  the  provinces  have  call 
their  eyes  only  on  two  defcriptions  of  people  ;  the  one 
who  have  armed  in  their  fupport,  and  who  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  promote  their  happinefs  ;  the  other,  thofe  of 
rank  and  diftinCtion,  who  have  exerted  themfelves  to  op- 
pofe  it.  In  thefe  c  ire  urn  fiances  they  conceived  it  a  duty 
to  repel  force  by  force ;  and,  indulged  in  liberty,  they 
will  no  longer  bear  the  rein.  There  remains  but  one 
method  to  reftore  tranquillity,  and  to  reconcile  them  to 
civil  government ;  it  is  by  giving  them  folid  proofs,  that 
we  only  refill  their  defires  when  they  might  prove  dan¬ 
gerous  to  their  own  profperity.  To  reftore  therefore 
that  confidence  which  they  once  repofed  in  this  affembly, 
and  to  re-eftablilh  that  tranquillity  which  every  true 
Frenchman  pants  after,  I  propofe,  ift,  That  in  the  pre¬ 
amble  to  the  declaration  intended,  it  fhall  be  exprefted, 
that  the  public  taxes  fhall  be  paid  by  every  individual  of 
the  kingdom  in  proportion  to  his  revenue.  2dly,  That 
the  burden  of  the  ftate  fhall  in  future  be  equally  diftci- 
buted  among  all.  3dly,  That  the  feudal  rights  (hould 
be  redeemed  at  a  certain  price  :  and,  qt lily.  That  thofe 
feignorial  claims  which  fall  under  the  defeription  of  per- 
fonal  fervitude,  fhall  be  for  ever  aboliflied  without  any 
compenfation  whatfoever.” — Thefe  motions  received  the 
unanimous  approbation  both  of  the  afiembly  and  the 
people. 

But  while  the  bold  and  decifive  meafures  of  the  na¬ 
tional  afiembly  commanded  general  attention,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  king  was  daily  diminifhed  ;  his  grandeur  was 
over-fhadowed  ;  his  authority  Was  eclipfed  ;  his  French 
and  Swifs  guards  had  abandoned  all  duty  ;  and  retiring 
from  their  pofts  at  Verfailies,  had  marched  with  their 
arms  and  colours  to  join  their  difloyal  companions,  who 
had  already  united  themfelves  on  the  popular  fide.  Each 
hour  was  marked  with  Come  new  delertion,  or  fome  bold 
and  fphited  queftion  of  reform;  whilft,  by  nature  inca¬ 
pable  of  energy  or  enterprife,  Louis  himfelf  fieemed  the 
only  calm  fpeCfator  of  a  tempeft  which  (hook  his  king¬ 
dom  to  the  very  foundations.  T o  improve  the  confidence 
between  himfelf  and  the  legiflative  body,  he  difmiffed  his 
former  minifters,  and  beftowed  the  feals  on  the  archbifttop 
ot  Bourdeaux  ;  entrufted  to  the  archbifhop  of  Vienne  the 
difpofal  of  ecclefiaftical  promotions ;  appointed  to  the 
department  of  war  M.  de  la  Tour  du  Pin  ;  and  called  to 
his  council  the  marefchal  de  Beauveau  3  all  of  whom 
Vol.VII.  No. 467, 
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had  been  eminently  diftinguiftied  for  their  patriotic  zeal 
and  eloquence.  It  was  the  king’s  intention  to  have  con. 
ferred  the  dignity  of  prime  minifter  on  M.  Necker ;  but 
that  eminent  ftatefman  thought  proper  to  decline  the  invi¬ 
dious  diftindtion ;  requeftingthat  hisinfluencemightnotbe 
accompanied  by  any  public  mark  or  title  ;  and  that  M.  Lam¬ 
bert,  who  had  formerly  occupied  the  poft  of  comptroller- 
general,  might  be  affociated  to  his  labours  in  the  finances. 
The  count  de  Montmorin  was  replaced  as  minifter  for  fo¬ 
reign  affairs;  to  M.  de  St.  Prieft  was  allotted  the  home 
department ;  and  the  count  de  la  Luzerne  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  marine;  at  the  fame  time  the  king  de¬ 
clared  his  intention,  in  all  promotions  in  the  army  or 
navy,  the  royal  houfehold  or  magiftracy,  to  be  in  future 
guided  by  the  majority  of  his  council. 

Yet  notwithftanding  all  the  facrifices  and  fubmiffions 
of  the  king,  the  terrors  of  famine  and  the  contempt  of 
authority  failed  not  to  produce  confequences  the  molt 
fatal.  The  militia  of  Louvier  attacked  a  convoy  of  corn 
w  hich  was  afeending  the  Seine,  under  the  effort  of  the 
militia  of  Elboeuf;  the  boats  were  ffiized  ;  the  corn  was 
conveyed  to  Louvier ;  and  the  citizen  who  commanded 
the  detachment  from  Bllbocuf  was  thrown  into  a  dun¬ 
geon,  and  conceived  himfelf  fortunate  in  eluding  with 
life  the  feditious  fury  of  the  multitude.  Circuinftunces 
nearly  fimilar,  produced  at  Provins  fimilar  eftetts  :  two 
electors  of  Paris  had  been  commiflioned  by  the  committee 
of  fubfiftence  to  purchafe  in  that  town  a  quantity  of  corn, 
where  the  grain  in  the  magazines  was  well  known  to  ex¬ 
ceed  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants;  but  the  people,  ap- 
prehenfive  of  being  involved  in  the  diftrefs  of  their 
neighbours,  were  no  fooner  informed  of  the  object  ot  the 
electors,  than  they  made  themfelves  mailers  of  their  per- 
fons  ;  they  perfifted  in  refufing  their  liberty  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  ;  and  to  procure  their  releafe 
the  marquis  de  la  Fayette  was  obliged  to  order  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  eight  hundred  men,  with,  cannon,  to  march  to 
Provins  ;  and  an  arret  was  pnbliftied,  in  which  it  was  de¬ 
clared  the  duty  of  all  the  municipalities,  and  of  the  mi¬ 
litia,  to  reftrain  by  force  thofe  afts  of  violence  which 
diftionoured  the  kingdom,  and  annihilated  perfonal  fecu- 
rity.  At  the  fame  time,  the  regular  troops  were  called 
upon  to  aflift  wherever  it  was  neceflary,  and  to  contribute 
their  efforts  to  re-eftabli(h  the  fafety  of  the  citizen,  the 
liberty  of  commerce,  and  the  public  tranquillity. 

Even  the  celebrated  abolition  of  the  feudal  tenures  in 
France,  produced  very  diiTimilar  effects  to  thofe  which 
occurred  in  England  by  a  fimilar  abolition  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  The  peafants,  brutal  and  ignorant,  con¬ 
ceived  themfelves  releafed  from  every  reftraint,  and 
plunged  into  the  moft  daring  exceffes  ;  the  feats  of  t*he 
nobility  were  devoted  to  the  flames;  the  tribunals  of 
juftice  were  defpifed  and  infulted  ;  and  even  the  harveft, 
the  future  hopes  of  the  nation,  was  threatened  by  the 
blind  fury  of  the  inconfiderate  multitude.  Nor  did  the 
internal  ftate  of  the  finances  prefent  an  objeCt  of  lefs  fe- 
rious  and  painful  deliberation.  In  the  picture  that  was 
fubjeCted  to  the  eyes  of  the  national  affembly  by  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Necker,  that  ftatefman  ufferted,  That  on  re-en¬ 
tering  the  adminiftration,  he  found  that  the  deficit  be¬ 
tween  the  revenue  and  the  expenditure  was  immenfe,  and 
that  the  public  credit  had  been  nearly  extingtiifhed.  In 
Hie  mean  time,  extraordinary  ex pences  and  unexpected 
deficiencies  in  the  revenue  daily  augmented  the  deficiency 
of  the  treafury  ;  the  quantities  of  grain  that  the  king 
had  been  obliged  to  purchafe  for  the  fubfiftence  of  his 
fubjeCfs ;  the  works  he  had  thought  it  expedient  taerert 
in-the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  in  order  to  give  bread  to 
twelve  thoufand  labourers  at  ten  pence  a-day  ;  were  com¬ 
bined  with  the  defalcation  of  the  duties  on  fait  and  to¬ 
bacco ;  which  were  fallen  to  one  half  of  their  original 
value  by  the  increafe  of  firmgglers,  who,  confident  in 
their  numbers,  openly  carried  on  their  illegal  commerce  ; 
that  the-curtoms  had  fuffered  in  proportion  to  the  excife; 
that  feveral  barriers  or  embankments  were  deftroyed,  the 
9  K  houies 
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houfes  of  the  collectors  pillaged,  and  the  public  regifters 
burnt;  that  the  twentieth,  the  poll,  and  the  capitation 
taxes,  were  either  delayed  or  abfolutely  refilled, 

After  this  melancholy  pi  ft  ure  of  the  date  of  the  re¬ 
venue,  the  mini  (her  demanded,  in  the  name  of  the  king', 
that  the  public  alfembly  fhould  fanftion  a  loan  of  thirty 
millions,  to  fatisfy  the  inevitable  engagements  and  ex¬ 
penses  for  the  two  following  months,  during  which  in¬ 
terval  he  doubted  not  that  the  constitution  would  either 
be  eitablilhed,  or  at  lead  confiderably  advanced.  “  I  con¬ 
ceive  (laid  he)  that  it  will  not  on  this  occalion  be  requi- 
lite  to  allure  the  public  confidence  by  the  offer  of  exor¬ 
bitant  intereft.  I  propofe  that  this  loan  diall  be  nego- 
ciated  at  the  fimple  intered  of  five  per  cent,  and  each  fub- 
Icriber  to  be  reimburfcd,  if  he  defires  it,  in  the  next  fef- 
fion  of  the  national  alfembly  :  That  this  reimburfement 
is  to  ftand  the  foremod  amidd  thole  arrangements  which 
are  to  be  made  for  the  eftnblilhmenr  of  a  finking  fund  : 
That  the  loan  fhould  be  either  in  notes  payable  to  the 
bearer,  or  in  contracts,  as  the  fubferibers  lhould  deem 
molt  convenient;  and  that  a  lid  lhould  be  formed  of  the 
fubferibers  to  this  patriotic  loan  ;  and  that  this  lid  fhould 
be  communicated  to  the  national  alfembly,  and  preferved, 
if  they  think  proper,  on  their  journals.  You  will  not, 
gentlemen,  (continued  he,  addrefiing  himfelf  to  the  na¬ 
tional  alfembly,)  refufe  your  (auction  to  this  loan.  Nu¬ 
merous  diftriCts  have,  doubtlel's,  demanded  that  a  con- 
ftitution  lhould  be  eitablilhed,  before  any  tax  or  loan 
fhould  take  place  ;  but  who  could  have  forefeen  thofe 
difficulties  which  have  retarded  your  labours?  It  is  to 
you  that  the  fafety  of  the  ftate  is  confided  ;  it  is  to  you 
that  the  people  look  up  for  their  future  happinefs  ;  you 
alone  have  the  means  to  avert  the  temped  that  impends 
over  us.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  fulfilled  my  talk  ;  I 
have  depolited  in  your  hands  the  knowledge  of  affairs; 
and  whatever  method  you  may  adopt,  my  duty  will  al¬ 
ways  bind  me  to  refpect  your  opinions,  and  to  give  you, 
to  the  lad  moments  of  my  life,  proofs  of  my  zeal  and  at¬ 
tachment.” 

However  the  national  alfembly  might  refgeCt  the.  inte¬ 
grity  and  eloquence  of  M.  Necker,  they  were  far  from 
committing  themfelves  in  full  and  open  confidence. 
There  was  not  a  deputy  who  regarded  not  the  fuccpurs 
demanded  by  the  minider  as  indilpenfible  ;  they  were  con¬ 
vinced  the  loan  was  of  that  nature  that  could  neither 
drengthen  the  hands  of  the  executive  power,  nor  aug¬ 
ment  in  any  confiderable  degree  the  burdens  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  the  fum  in  itlelf  was  fmall,  and  the  conditions  pro- 
pofed  far  from  unreafonable  ;  yet  they  dreaded  the  po¬ 
pular  clamour.  At  length  they  determined  to  deer  what 
they  deemed  a  middle  courfe ;  they  conl'ented  to  the 
loan,  but  they  changed  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  to 
have  been  negociated.  Confiding  in  that  general  enthu- 
fiafm  wliich  they  themfelves  were  fenfible  of,  they  de¬ 
creed  that  no  fecurity  fhould  be  given  to  the  fubferibers; 
that  no  term  diould  be  named  for  the  reimburfement ; 
and  that  the  intered  lhould  be  fixed  at  only  four  and  a 
half  percent. 

Thefe  regulations  were  at  fird  applauded  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  ;  but  they  were  foon  taught  by  experience,  that  the 
flame  of  patriotifin  burns  not  in  the  interefled  bofoms  of 
agents  and  brokers,  nor  of  others  who  owe  their  exidence 
to  the  national  didrefs.  Thefe  mifereants  were  not  to  be 
nioyed  by  fo  fcanty  an  harved;  they  determined  to  wait 
till  the  public  neceffities  diould  offer  terms  more  advan¬ 
tageous.  Twenty  days  after  the  loan  of  thirty  millions 
had  been  decreed,  two  millions  fix  hundred  thoufand 
livres  only  had  been  fubferibed.  The  delay  quickly 
augmented  the  public  wants ;  forty  millions  of  livres  now 
became  necell'ary  ;  and  to  procure  thefe,  it  was  deemed  ex¬ 
pedient  to  vote  a  loan  of  eighty  millions,  at  five  per  cent, 
and  to  be  redeemed  in  ten  years.  Each  ftep  rendered 
more  perplexed  the  labyrinth  in  which  the  national  all'em- 
bly  had  involved  itlelf.  Unaccullonied  to  money  fpecula- 
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tions,  their  firff  error  had  arifen  from  too  lively  a  conft. 
dence  in  the  patriotifm  of  the  nation  ;  their  fecond  mea- 
fure  withdrew  the  veil,  prefented  to  every  eye  the  public 
mifery  ;  while  the  "magnitude  of  the  loan  they  had  opened 
increafed  the  general  diffruff,  and  fatally  blafted  their  own 
expectations. 

The  national  affembly,  fo  unfortunate  in  their  firff  ef¬ 
forts  of  finance,  now  directed  their  attention  to  a  new 
meafure,  which  they  hoped  might  b‘e  more  fucce'fsful. 
The  tytlies  in  France  had  been  long  confidered  as  a  heavy 
and  intolerable  burden  ;  the  committee  to  whole  confi- 
deration  this  article  had  been  referred,  had  propofed  that 
all  tythes,  ecclefiaftical  as  well  as  lay,  fhould  be  rendered 
redeemable.  But  this  redemption  was  fubjeCt  to  eiien- 
tial  objections:  it  confounded  the  impropriate  tythes 
with  th'ofe  of  the  church  ;  it  militated  again!!  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  alfembly,  which  was  to  relieve  the  hufband- 
nian  ;  and  it  afforded  an  endlefs  fource  of  litigation  in 
afeertaining  the  value  at  which  that  redemption  was  ty 
be  fixed.  Thefe  objections  were  ably  fupported  by  Mi- 
rabeau  ;  while  the  claims  of  the  church  found  a  warm 
and  ffrenuous  defender  in  the  abbe  Sieyes.  Yet  to  the 
everlafting  integrity  and  honour  of  the  clergy,  the  point 
was  given  up  by  themfelves.  M.  Ricart  de  Seault  read 
to  tire  alfembly  a  deed  fubferibed  by  twenty  curates,  who 
lurrendered  their  tythes  into  the  hands  of  the  nation,  and 
confided  in  its  equity  to  provide  for  them  a  proper  and 
decent  fubfiffence  :  “Gentlemen,  (added  M.  Seault,)  I 
depofit  this  aCt,  with  which  I  have  the  honour  of  being 
entruffed,  on  your  table,  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  all 
thofe  who  are  willing  to  fign  it.”  Inftantly  the  nume¬ 
rous  body  of  curates  prelfed  towards  the  table,  and  dif- 
puted  with  each  other  tire  honour  of  firff  fubferibing 
their  names.  Their  example  was  followed  by  the  digni¬ 
fied  clergy  :  “In  my  own  name,  (exclaimed  the  vene¬ 
rable  archbifhop  of  Paris,)  and  in  thofe  of  my  brethren 
prefent,  I  depofit  the  tythes  of  the  church  in  the  hands 
of  a  nation  juft  and  generous  :  that  the  gofpel  fhould  be 
propagated,  that  divinq  worfhip  diould  be  celebrated 
with  dignity  and  decency,  that  the  churches  fhould  be 
provided  with  zealous  and  virtuous  pallors,  and  that  the 
poor  lhould  be  fed  ;  thefe  were  the  ends  for  which  thofe 
tythes  were  allotted  us  ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  juf- 
tice  of  the  national  alfembly  will  ftill  fupplv  us  with 
means  for  fulfilling  duties  fo  facredand  e hernial.”  “This- 
(added  the  cardinal  de  Rochefoucault)  is  the  foie  prayer 
of  the  clergy,  who  place  their  whole  confidence  in  the 
equity  of  the  nation.” 

The  national  affembly  received  with  tranfport  an  offer 
fo  fuperior  to  their  expectations  ;  they  were  profufe  in 
their  encomiums,  and  unbounded  in  their  promiles  of 
compenfation.  But  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate  were  fo 
exceflive,  that  M.  Necker  was  unable  to  wait  the  benefi¬ 
cial  but  tardy  flowing  in  of  the  tythe  :  he  had  recourfe 
to  a  fpeedier  and  more  ftriking  facrifice.  The  idea  of 
relieving  a  ftate  by  voluntary  contributions  polfelfes  fome- 
thing  fo  natural  and  fo  falcinating  to  an  inexperienced 
ftatefman,  that  it  has  been  frequently  recurred  to,  and 
al  mo  ft  as  frequently  proved  abortive.  But,  as  the  pre¬ 
fent  fituation  of  France  was  unprecedented,  fo  alio  might 
be  the  confequences  of  this  expedient.  Throughout  the 
different  provincial  capitals  offices  were  opened,  and  the 
people  were  invited  to  depofit  their  plate,  their  jewels, 
and  a  fourth  of  their  actual  revenue.  On  this  occafion, 
the  fuccefs,  though  not  fufficient  to  extinguilh  the  wants 
of  the  ftate,  exceeded  the  moll:  fanguine  expectations  of 
the  minifter ;  a  general  ardour  feemed  to  pervade  every 
rank  and  defeription  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  the  fump- 
tuous  fide-boards  which  had  miniftered  to  the  vanity  of 
the  nobility,  the  ancient  and  mafiy  velfels  which  had  been 
fo  long  confecrated  to  religious  fervices,  the  very  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  fair  fex,  (welled  the  promifeuous  pile,  and 
were  cheerfully  offered  as  a  facrifice  to  freedom.  Even 
thofe  who  molt  dreaded,  and  in  fecret  were  molt  defirous 
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of  embarraffing,  the  government,  endeavoured  to  elude 
the  fufpicions  of  their  countrymen,  by  the-  moil  liberal 
donations. 

Yet  while  the  people  fo  freely  contributed  to  alleviate 
the  public  diftrefs,  their  clamours  againft  the  influence  of 
the  crown  aflumed  a  loud  and  more  decifive  tone.  The 
clubs  and  popular  aflemblies  oppofed  the  royal  J'an&ion  ; 
while  the  committee  which  had  been  nominated  to  ar¬ 
range  the  form  of  the  new  conftitution,  far  from  acqui- 
efcing  with  the  popular  opinion,  reprefented  it  as  eflen- 
tial  to  the  very  exiftence  of  the  government,  that  the 
king,  on  every  law,  (hotild  poflefs  tl\e  power  of  an  abfo - 
lute  veto,  or  negative.  The  debates  on  this  occafion  were 
long  and  vigorous,  and  the  fermentation  of  the  people 
violent.  It  was  even  thought  neceflary  to  fecure  the 
fafetv  of  the  capital  by  numerous  guards  of  militia,  and 
the  protection  of  cannon.  Thofe  who  mod  diftinguiflied 
themfelves  in  favour  of  the  veto  were  Mirabeau,  Lally- 
Tollcndal,  and  Meflrs.  Mounier  and  Bergafie  :  they 
urged,  that  no  legiflative  ahl  could  be  confidered  as  law 
till  fanflioned  by  the  king  ;  that  his  confent  alone  could 
render  it  binding,  and  damp  it  as  facred  and  inviolable. 
And,  fince  no  aft  could  be  confidered  as  law  till  confirmed 
by  his  fawStion,  that  fanftion  ought  to  be  free  and  vo¬ 
luntary.  Thefe  principles  were  oppofed  by  Meflrs. 
Chappelier,  Barnave,  and  Lameth  ;  they  infilled  that  as 
all  powers  were  to  be  confidered  as  'fo  many  emanations 
from  the  people,  it  was  molt  inconfiflent  and  incongruous 
to  allow  to  the  will  of  an  individual  a  controlling  autho¬ 
rity  over  the  nation  at  large  ;  that  fuch  a  plan  was  hoftile 
to  liberty,  and,  if  adopted,  would  infallibly  produce  a 
re-eftablilhment  of  defpotifm. 

Amidft  thefe  difcuflions,  a  new  expedient  Teemed  for 
a  moment  to  unite  the  difcordant  opinions ;  and  while 
the  abfolute  veto  appeared  to  yield  to  the  jealoufy  of  the 
populace,  a  fufpenfive  one  was  propofed  to  fupply  its  va¬ 
cancy;  a  meafure  which  was  propofed  by  a  meflage  from 
the  king  himfelf.  But  this  alfo  was  foon  difcovered  to 
be  liable  to  objections  ;  to  leave  it  unlimited,  was  again 
to  fall  into  the  fyftem  of  the  abfolute  veto,  and  only  to 
change  the  name,  and  not  the  nature,  of  that  dangerous 
prerogative  ;  to  fuffer  it  to  depend  on  the  judgment  of 
provincial  aflemblies,  or  the  inftruCtions  of  the  conflituent 
body,  was  to  eftablifh  an  appeal  to  the  people,  far  diftant 
from  the  intentions  of  the  national  aflembly,  and  fatal  in 
its  confequences.  In  confequence  of  this  diverfity  of  opin¬ 
ion,  and  of  the  long  and  violent  debates,  it  was  not  till  the 
23d  of  September,  1789,  that  the  majority  of  the  national 
aflembly,  wearied  out  with  the  vain  hope  of  uniting  all 
parties,  proceeded  to  complete  the  decrees  which  were 
to  form  the  future  conflitution  of  France,  and  which  con¬ 
fided  of  the  following  nineteen  important  refolutions : 

1.  That  all  power  originally  was  derived  from  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  could  only  continue  to  flow  from  that  fource. 

2.  That  the  French  government  was  monarchical  ; 
that  there  was  no  authority  in  France  fuperior  to  the  law' ; 
that  the  king  reigned  only  by  the  law  ;  and  that  it  was 
only  by  virtue  of  the  laws  that  he  could  claim  the  obe¬ 
dience  of  his  people. 

3.  That  the  national  aflembly  has  acknowledged  and 
declared,  as  fundamental  points  of  the  monarchy,  that 
the  perfon  of  the  fovereign  is  facred  and  inviolable;  that 
the  throne  is  indivifible  ;  that  the  crown  is  hereditary  in 
the  prefent  royal  family,  from  male  to  male,  in  order  of 
primogeniture,  to  the  perpetual  and  abfolute  exclufion 
of  the  females  and  their  defcendants,  without  deciding 
on  the  effedl  of  renunciations. 

4.  That  the  national  aflembly  fhall  be  permanent. 

3.  That  the  national  aflembly  fhall  be  coinpefed  of  only 
one  chamber. 

6.  That  the  return  of  the  deputies  to  the  national  af- 
femblies  fhall  be  for  two  years. 

7.  That  on  the  expiration  of  that  term,  an  entire  new 
re-eleftion  fhall  take  place. 

£.  That  the  legiflative  power  is  veiled  in  the  national 
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aflembly,  who  (hall  exercife  it  by  thefollowing  unalterably 
decrees,  viz. 

9.  No  adt  of  the  legiflative  body  can  be  confidered  as 
law,  if  it  is  not  framed  by  the  reprefentatives  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  freely  and  legally  chofen  ;  and  if  it  is  not  landtioned 
by  the  monarch. 

10.  The  king  can  refufe  his  aflent  to  any  aff  of  the  le¬ 
giflative  body. 

n.  In  cafes  where  the  king  fhall  interpofe  his  negative, 
that  negative  fhall  be  confidered  only  as  fufpenfive. 

12.  The  negative  of  the  king  fhall  ceafe  to  cxift  on  the 
election  of  the  national  aflembly,  which  next  follows 
that  in  which  the  law  was  propofed. 

13.  The  king  may  invite  the  national  aflembly  to  de¬ 
liberate  on  any  fubjedt  ;  but  to  nropofe  any  new  laws  is 
the  exclufive  prerogative  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
people. 

14.  The  creation  or  fuppreflion  of  offices  cannot  take 
place,  but  in  confequence  of  an  att  of  the  legiflative 
body,  fandtioned  by  the  king. 

15.  No  tax  or  contribution  in  kind,  or  in  money,  can 
be  levied  ;  no  lpan  direct  or  indirect  can  be  negociated  j 
by  any  other  means  than  by  an  exprefs  decree  of  the  af- 
fembly  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  nation. 

16.  The  fupretue  executive  power  is  exclufively  vefled 

in  the  hands  of  the  king. 

17.  The  executive  power  can  enadl  no  laws,  not  eyen 
provifional  ;  but  only  is  allowed  to  ifliie  proclamations 
conformable  to  the  law,  to  recal  or  enforce  obedience  to  it. 

18.  The  minifl:ers  ssftd  the  other  agents  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  power,  are  refponflble  for  the  application  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  funis  in  their  departments,  as  well  as  for  every  in¬ 
fringement  of  the  laws,  whatever  orders  they  may  have 
received  ;  but  no  order  of  the  king  is  to  be  executed, 
unlefs  flgned  by  his  majefly  himfelf,  and  counter-figned  by 
the  fecretary  of  (late  or  the  niinifter  of  the  department. 

19.  The  judicial  power  can  on  no  occafion  whatfoever 
be  exercifed  by  the  king,  nor  by  the  legiflative  body  ;  but 
juflice  is  to  be  adminiftered  in  the  name  of  the  king  by 
thofe  tribunals  eflabliflied  by  law,  according  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  conflitution,  and  the  forms  which  the  law 
prefcribes. 

Thele  Articles  of  the  Conflitution  were  preceded  by  a 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Men  and  of  Citizens,  fcarce 
lefs  remarkable  for  the  folemnity  with  which  it  was  in¬ 
troduced,  than  for  the  important  matter  it  contained. 

The  preamble  ftates,  That  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
people  of  France  formed  into  21  national  aflembly,  confi- 
dering  t hat  ignorance,  neglect,  or  contempt,  of  human 
rights,  are  the  foie  caufes  of  public  misfortunes,  and  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  government,  have  refolved  to  let  forth,  in  a 
folemn  declaration,  thefe  natural,  imprelcriptible,  and. 
unalienable,  rights.  That,  this  declaration  being  con. 
ftantly  prefent  to  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  body 
focial,  they  may  be  ever  kept  attentive  to  their  rights, 
and  their  duties  ;  that  the  a£ls  of  the  legiflative  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  powers  of  government,  being  capable  every  mo¬ 
ment  of  being  compared  with  the  end  of  political  infti,- 
tutions,  may  be  more  refpecled;  and  alfo  that  the  future 
claims  of  the  citizens,  being  directed  by  Ample  and  in- 
conteflible  principles,  may  always  tend  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  conflitution,  and  the  general  happinefs.  For  thefe 
reafons,  the  national  aflembly  doth  recognize  and  declare, 
in  the  prefence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  with  the  hope 
of  his  blefling  and  favour,  the  following  facred  rights  of 
men  and  citizens. 

1.  Men  were  born  and  always  continue  free  and  equal 
in  refpedt  of  their  rights  ;  civil  diflin£tions  therefore  can 
be  founded  only  in  public  utility. 

2.  The  end  of  all  political  allociations,  is  the  prefer, 
vation  of  the  natural  and  imprefcriptible  rights  of  men  ; 
and  thefe  rights  are,  liberty,  property,  fecurity,  and  re¬ 
finance  of  oppreflion. 

3.  That  the  nation  is  eflentially  the  fource  of  all  fo» 
vercignty  ;  nor  can  any  individual,  or  any  body  of  men, 
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t>e -entitled  to  any  authority,  which  is,  not  exprefsly  de¬ 
rived  from  it. 

•  4.  Political  liberty  confifts  in  the  power  of  doing  what¬ 
ever  does  not  injure  another  ;  the  exercife  of  the  natural 
•rights  of  every  man,  has  no  other  limits  than  thofe  which 
are  neceffary  to  fecure  to  every  other  man  the  free  exer¬ 
cife  of  the  fame  rights  ;  and  thefe  limits  are  determinable 
only  by  the  law. 

5.  The  law  ought  to  prohibit  only  aCtions  hurtful  to 
fcciety  :  what  is  not  prohibited  by  the  law  fhould  not  be 
oppofed  ;  nor  tliould  any  one  be  compelled  to  that  which 
the  law  does  not  require. 

6.  The  law  is  an  expreflion  of  the  will  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  All  citizens  have  a  right  to  concur,  either  perfo- 
nally  or  by  their  reprefentatives,  in  its  formation.  It 
tliould  be  the  fame  to  all,  whether  it  protects  or  punifhes ; 
and  all,  being  equal  in  its  fight,  are  equally  eligible  to  all 
honours,  places,  and  employments,  according  to  their 
different  abilities,  without  any  other  diftinCtion  than  that 
created  by  their  virtues  and  talents. 

7.  No  man  (hall  be  accufed,  arreffed,  or  held  in  con¬ 
finement,  except  in  cafes  determined  by  the  law,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  forms  which  it  has  prefcribed.  All  who 
promote,  folicit,  execute,  or  caufe  to  be  executed,  arbi¬ 
trary  orders,  ought  to  be  punifhed;  and  every  citizen 
called  upon  or  apprehended  by  virtue  of  the  law,  ought 
immediately  to  obey,  and  renders  hiinfelf  culpable  by 
refiftance. 

8.  The  law  ought  to  impofe  no  other  penalties  than 
fuch  as  are  abfolutely  and  evidently  neceffary  ;  and  no 
one  ought  to  be  punifhed  but  in  virtue  of  a  law  promul¬ 
gated  before  the  offence,  and  legally  applied. 

9.  Every  man  being  prefumed  innocent  till  he  has 
been  conviCted,  whenever  his  detention  becomes  indif- 
penfable,  all  rigour  to  him,  more  than  is  .neceffary  to  fe¬ 
cure  his  perfon,  ought  to  be  provided  againft  by  the  law. 

10.  No  man  ought  to  be  molefted  on  account  of  his 
opinions,  not  even  of  his  religious  opinions,  provided  his 
avowal  of  them  does  not  difturb  the  public  order  efta- 
blifhed  by  law. 

11.  The  unreftrained  communication  of  thoughts  and 
opinions  being  one  of  the  moff  precious  rights  of  man, 
every  citizen  may  (peak,  write,  and  publifli  freely,  pro¬ 
vided  he  is  refponfible  for  the  abufie  of  this  liberty  in 
cafes  determined  by  the  law. 

12.  A  public  force  being  neceffary  to  give  fecnrity  to 
the  rights  of  men  and  citizens,  that  force  is  inftituted  tor 
the  benefit  of  the  community,  and  not  for  the  particular 
advantage  of  the  perfons  to  whom  it  isentrufted. 

13.  A  common  contribution  being  neceffary  for  the 
fupport  of  the  public  force,  and  for  defraying  the  other 
expences  of  government,  it  ought  to  be  divided  equally 
among  the  members  of  the  community,  according  to 
their  abilities. 

14.  Every  citizen  has  a  right,  either  by  himfelf  or  his 
reprefentative,  to  a  free  voice  in  determining  the  necellity 
of  public  contributions,  the  appropriation  of  them,  and 
their  amount,  mode  of  affeffment,  and  duration. 

15.  Every  community  has  a  right  to  demand  of  all  its 
agents  an  account  of  their  conduit. 

16.  Every  community,  in  which  a  feparation  of  powers 
and  a  fecurity  of  rights  are  not  provided  for,  wants  a  con- 
ftitution. 

17.  The  right  to  property  being  inviolable  and  facred, 
no  one  ought  to  be  deprived  of  it,  except  in  cafes  of 
evident  public  necefiity,  legally  afcertuined,  and  on  con¬ 
dition  of  a  juft  indemnity. 

This  celebrated  declaration  of  rights,  and  the  articles 
of  the  new  conftitution,  foothed  the  angry  (pints  of  the 
multitude,  and  kindled  the  anxious  hopes  of  France; 
but  her  harveft  of  prolperity  was  blafted  by  the  chilling 
breath  of  famine  ;  neither  the  exertion  of  the  committee 
of  fubfiftence,  the  precautions  of  the  minifter  of  the  fi¬ 
nances,  nor  the  liberality  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who 
devoted  his  princely  revenue  to  alleviate  the  public  dif- 
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trefs,  could  prevent  the  Parifians  from  being  affailed  by 
that  dearth  which  (till  afflicted  France,  and  was  alfo  felt 
in  feveral  of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  Even  Ver¬ 
failles,  the  royal  refidence,  was  not  exempt  from  its  fhare 
of  mifery  ;  fome  popular  tumults,  excited  by  the  extra¬ 
vagant  price  of  bread,  ferved  as  a  pretext  for  the  muni¬ 
cipality  to  demand,  and  the  king  to  grant,  the  regiment 
of  Flanders  to  be  called  in  to  preferve  the  public  tran¬ 
quillity.  This  meafure,  which  at  firft  appeared  of  no 
importance,  was  foon  productive  of  confequences  the 
moff  fatal  and  fanguinary.  The  capital,  ever  alive  to 
imaginary  danger,  beheld  with  fufpicion  a  body  of  regu¬ 
lar  troops,  whofe  prefence,  it  was  afferted,  could  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  no  good  ;  and  whofe  confumption  of  corn 
would  increafe  that  fcarcity,  from  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Paris  fo  feverely  fuftered.  Such  were  the  fubjeCts  of 
remonffrance,  when  a  new  caufe  of  jealoufy  prefented  it- 
felf.  The  gardes-du-corps,  or  houiehold  troops  of  the 
king,  had  invited  to  an  entertainment  the  regiment  of 
Flanders.  Though  it  is  an  ancient  cuftom  in  the  French 
fervice  to  pay  this  compliment  to  every  regiment  that  ar¬ 
rives,  yet,  as  it  had  been  delayed  fome  time,  prudence 
at  lead  would  have  dictated  the  omifiion  of  it  at  fo  criti¬ 
cal  a  moment. 

The  circumffances  that  attended  the  entertainment, 
were  far  from  allaying  thofe  fears  which  had  been  excited 
by  the  arrival  of  the  regiment  of  Flanders.  Befides  that 
corps,  the  houfehold  troops  invited  feveral  officers  of  the 
militia  of  Verfailles,  with  their  commander  the  celebrated 
count  d’Eftaing.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  evening,  fe¬ 
veral  ladies  of  the  court  prefented  themfelves,  and  dif- 
tributed  white  cockades,  which  were  eagerly  received, 
though  the  regiment  of  Flanders  had  previoufly  borne 
that  of  the  nation  ;  a  circumftance,  which,  if  innocent  in 
itfelf,  was  neverthelefs  highly  imprudent.  The  rumour 
of  thefe  occurrences  rapidly  fpread  from  Verfailles  to  Pa¬ 
ris  ;  it  had  preceded  by  a  report  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  king  to  quit  his  palace,  and  accompanied  by  the 
queen,  whofe  reproaches,  it  was  fuppofed,  had  aroufed 
him  to  thisdecifive  meafure,  to  efcape  to  Metz  ;  there  to 
aftemble  what  forces  he  could  depend  upon  ;  and  ereCt 
again  the  ffandard  of  defpotifm.  The  recal  of  regular 
troops  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  gave  weight 
to  this  report;  and  the  Parifians  had  no  fmall  reafon  to 
apprehend  that  from  the  moment  of  the  king’s  retreat, 
the  (canty  fupplies  of  grain  which  furnifiied  at  prefent 
but  a  bare  fubfiftence  to  the  capital,  would  be  entirely 
intercepted. 

Thefe  difcontents  were  not  long  confined  to  fecret  and 
ineffectual  murmurs  ;  on  the  intelligence  of  the  myfte- 
rious  entertainment  of  Verfailles,  the  clamours  of  the  po¬ 
pulace  airumed  a  louder  and  more  menacing  tone.  The 
militia  of  Paris,  and  the  ancient  French  guards,  joined  in 
the  general  indignation.  On  the  4th  of  October,  the 
marquis  de  la  Fayette,  who  was  then  at  the  committee 
of  police,  was  addreffed  by  fix  grenadiers,  who  informed' 
him  that  they  were  deputies  from  the  fix  grenadier  com¬ 
panies  ;  that  though  they  entertained  no  doubt  of  his  in¬ 
tegrity,  they  believed  he  himfelf  to  be  betrayed  by  the 
government  ;  that  it  was  time  an  end  fhould  be  put  to 
the  public  diftrefs;  that  they  could  not  turn  their  arms 
againft  women  who  demanded  bread  ;  that  the  committee 
of  fubfiftence  deceived  them,  and  ought  to  be  abolifhed. 
That  they  were  determined  to  go  to  Verfailles,  and  ex¬ 
terminate  the  gardes-du-corps  and  the  regiment  of  Flan¬ 
ders,  who  had  trampled  under  foot  the  national  cockade. 
That  if  the  king  of  France  was  not  (it  to  wear  the  crown, 
they  would  depofe  him,  and  that  they  would  crown  his 
fon  ;  and  then  all  would  go  well.  Language  fo  feditious, 
it  might  have  been  expected  would  have  induced  the  mar¬ 
quis  de  la  Fayette,  as  colonel  general  of  the  militia,  to 
have  adopted  every  pofiible  precaution  ;  but  whatever 
were  his  motives,  that  general  contented  himfelf  with 
fimply  recommending  patience  and  forbearance.  His  elo¬ 
quence  was  not  attended  with  the  fmulleft  eff'eCt.  Some 
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hundreds  of  the  moft  licentious  and  daring  of  the  rabble, 
chiefly  women,  collefted  from  the  markets  and  public 
halls,  armed  with  flaves,  pikes,  and  every  weapon  that 
their  fury  could  fupply,  poured  forth  from  their  fecret 
lurking  places.  They  fnrrounded  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
forced  the  doors,  and  p.ofTefled  themfelves  of  the  arms. 
Their  numbers  were  foon  (welled  to  feveral  thoufands, 
furnifhed  with  fufils  and  piftols,  fwords  and  poignards, 
lances  and  hatchets,  and  dragging  two  pieces  of  cannon. 
Thefe  lawlefs  infurgents,  animated  by  a  furvey  of  their 
flrength,  took  the  road  to  Verfailles.  On  their  route 
they  compelled  the  different  paflengers  whom  they  met, 
and  efpecially  the  women,  to  mingle  in  their  train.  Ter¬ 
ror  and  difmay  preceded  their  van  ;  the  villages  through 
which  they  paflVd  were  deferted  ;  the  (hops  and  houfes 
were  flint  on  their  approach  ;  and  the  few  inhabitants 
who  remained  were  happy  to  redeem  themfelves  from 
pillage  by  a  liberal  diftribution  of  bread  and  wine.  In¬ 
toxicated  with  rage  and  liquor,  the  frantic  crowd  about 
half  after  three  o’clock  precipitated  themfelves  on  Ver¬ 
failles.  The  king  that  morning  was  engaged  in  the 
amufements  of  the  chace,  when  lie  was  firlt  informed  of 
the  march  of  the  infurgents ;  he  inftantly  returned  to  the 
caflle,  and  arrived  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  hoftile  rabble  ;  yet  far  from  regarding  their 
difpofitions  as  really  dangerous  ;  to  the  prince  of  Lux¬ 
embourg,  the  captain  of  the  guard,  who  enquired  if  his 
majefly  had  any  orders  to  give;  he  replied  with  a  fmile, 
“  What,  for  women  f  you  furely  jeft.” 

The  national  aflembly  w>as  engaged  in  difcufling  the 
anfwer  of  the  king  to  the  articles  of  the  conflitution.  His 
majefly  had  acceded  to  them,  on  the  condition  that  the 
executive  power  fltould  remain  whole  and  undiminiflied 
in  his  hands.  But  this  refervation  was  far  from  meeting  the 
general  approbation.  It  wasobferved,  that  though  the  king 
had  acceded  to  them,  he  had  not  accepted  them  ;  it 
was  propofed,  that  lie  fliould  (wear  to  obferve  them  in  the 
prefence  of  the  aflembly  ;  and,  amidlt  this  diverfity  of  opi¬ 
nion,  the  fatal  entertainment  of  the  firft  of  October,  the 
fource  of  fo  many  fufpicions,  was  introduced  into  debate. 
While  the  deputies  were  agitating  this  queflion,  M.  Mou- 
nier,  the  prefident,  communicated  the  intelligence  that  an 
armed  mob  of  thirty  or  forty  thoufand  people  were  on 
their  march  from  Paris.  On  this  news  the  affembly  re- 
folved  that  the  prefident  fhould  inftantly  wait  upon  the 
king  to  obtain  a  pure  and  fimple  acceptation  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  the  conflitution  ;  and  were  already  prepared  to 
break  up,  w  hen  they  were  interrupted  by  the  unwelcome 
prefence  of  the  infurgents.  They  prefented  themfelves 
with  loud  cries  and  imprecations  at  the  doors  of  the  af¬ 
fembly,  and  threatened  to  force  the  guards  that  defended 
them.  To  avoid  this  extremity,  it  was  decreed  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  voices  to  permit  them  to  enter ;  they  immediately 
prefled  forwards,  and  the  benches  were  inftantly  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  crowd  of  women  ftained  with  dull  and  fweat,  deaf 
to  reafon,  inflamed  with  liquor,  and  infatiate  of  blood. 

Two  men,  who  afl'ume-d  the  tone  of  authority,  ap¬ 
peared  at  their  head.  They  firft addrelfed  the  aflembly, 
and  informed  them  that  they  were  come  from  Paris 
for  bread  and  money  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  punifh 
the  gardes-du-corps,  who  had  infulted  the  national 
cockade.  That  like  good  patriots  they  had  on  their  route 
taken  away  all  the  white  and  black  cockades  that  they 
had  meet  with;  and,  drawing  one  out  of  his  pocket, 
he  concluded  with  oblerving,  “  that  he  would  have  the 
pieafure  of  tearing  it  to  pieces  in  the  prefence  of  that  af¬ 
fembly.”  His  allociate  added,  that  they  would  compel 
every  one  to  wear  the  national  cockade.  A  murmur  of 
difcontent  at  this  expreflion  fpread  itfelf  through  the  af¬ 
fembly  ;  which  only  produced  from  the  lawlefs  orator 
the  exclamation  of  “What!  are  we  not  all  brethren ?”  while 
the  prefident,  fenfible  of  the  danger  w  hich  impended  over 
him,  condefcended  Jto  anfwer  in  terms  of  the  mildefl  ex  pof- 
tulation.  This  dialogue  was  interrupted  by  the  tunui It u- 
cus  cries  of  the  women,  who  demanded  will)  menacing 
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geflures,  bread  for  themfelves,  and  for  Paris.  In  vain 
did  M.  Mounier  reprefent  the  conftant  attention  of  the  af¬ 
fembly  to  their  dirtrefs;  in  vain  did  he  hold  up  the  flat¬ 
tering  profpedf  of  future  relief,  and  intreat  them  to  retire 
in  peace  ;  his  promifes  and  folicitations  were  equally  dis¬ 
regarded  ;  and  the  national  aflembly,  difmayed  by  the 
menacing  voice  of  the  infurgents,  fought  only  to  avert 
deftruftion  by  the  moft  degrading  compliances. 

The  majority  confirmed  again  the  decree  refpedfing  the 
articles  of  the  conflitution  ;  they  appointed  once  more  the 
prefident,  accompanied  by  a  deputation,  to  wait  on  the 
king  to  obtain  not  only  bis  acceptation  of  thofe  articles, 
but  alio  his  afliftance  in  relieving  Paris,  and  allaying  that 
fcarcity  which  threatened  the  moft  fatal  confequences  •. 
but  at  the  moment  that  the  prefident  rofe  to  depart,  the 
women  who  furreunded  him  proclaimed  their  intention 
of  accompanying  him  to  the  king;  and  it  was  with  the 
greateft  difficulty  that  he  could  prevail  on  them  to  limit 
their  de/nand  to  fix  of  their  number. 

The  picture  which  this  motley  deputation  prefentedj, 
and  the  embarraffments  which  attended  it,  cannot  be  bet¬ 
ter  defcribed  than  from  the  pen  of  t lie  prefident  himfelf  : 
“  We  were,”  fays  he,  “  on  foot,  expofed  to  the  mud  and 
a  heavy  rain.  A  crowd  of  the  inhabitants  of  Verfailles 
lined  on  each  fide  the  avenue  that  conducted  to  the  caftle; 
the  women  from  Paris  were  formed  into  different  groupes, 
mingled  with  a  number  of  men,  for  the  moft  part  covered, 
with  rags,  their  countenances  fierce,  their  geftures  me¬ 
nacing,  and  raifing  the  moft  terrible  howlings.  They 
were  armed  with  fufils,  old  pikes,  hatchets,  ftaves guarded 
with  iron,  and  long  poles,  having  at  the  end  the  blades  of 
fwords  or  knives.  Small  detachments  of  the  gardes-du- 
corps  formed  the  patroles  ;  and  palled  on  full  gallop, 
amidft  the  cries  and  hides  of  the  populace.  We  ad¬ 
vanced,”  continues  M.  Mounier  ;  “  and  another  party  of 
men,  armed  alfo  with  pikes,  and  hatchets,  and  ftaves, 
approached  to  elcort  the  deputation.  The  ftrange  and 
numerous  train  by  which  the  deputies  were  followed, 
was  miftaken  for  a  crowd  of  the  infurgents.  The 
gardes-du-corps  charged  acrofs  us.  We  were  iifperfed 
in  the  mud  ;  vve  however  rallied  again,  and  proceeded 
towards  the  caftle.  We  there  found  the  gardes-du- 
corps,  a  detachment  of  dragoons,  the  regiment  of  Flan¬ 
ders,  the  Swifs  guards,  the  invalids,  and  the  militia  of 
Verfailles,  ranged  in  order  of  battle.  We  made  ourfelves 
known,  and  were  received  with  refpeft  ;  we  traverfed  the 
lines  ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  we  could  prevent 
the  crowd  that  had  followed  us  from  entering  with  us  ; 
but  in  the  place  of  fix  women,  to  whom  I  had  promifed 
admittance  into  the  caftle,  I  was  obliged  to  introduce 
twelve.” 

It  was  half paft  five,  and  a  day  the  moft  wet  and  dreary, 
which  had  given  place  to  a  night  the  moft  dark  and  inauf- 
picious  ;  when  the  prefident  of  the  national  affembly, 
efcorted  by  fifteen  deputies,  and  twelve  women  of  the 
dregs  of  Paris,  entered  into  the  royal  prefer, ce,  and  paint¬ 
ed  to  his  majefly  the  diftrefs  of  his  capital .  The  king 
anfwered  in  the  language  of  fenftbility,  and  with  every 
alfiirance  of  prompt  and  effectual  fuccour.  Satisfied  on 
thisfubje£t,M  Mounier  ft  ill  folicited  that  fome  hour  might 
be  appointed  to  underftand  bis  majefty’s  definitive  anfwer 
to  t lie  articles  of  the  conflitution,  and  the  rights  of  men 
and  citizens.  The  king  named  nine;  and  retired  to  his 
cabinet  to  confult  with  Iris  minifters  on  t Ire  difficulties 
which  prefented  themfelves.  It  was  not  till  ten  that  this 
important  deliberation  was  brought  to  a  conclufion  ;  M. 
Mounier,  who  remained  in  waiting,  was  then  called  m, 
and  received  from  the  hands  of  his  fovereign  his  accepta¬ 
tion  pure  and  fimple. 

But  the  triumph  of  the  prefident  was  of  fliort  duration.; 
the  multitude,  whofe  fury  had  been  excited  by  the  flings 
of  hunger,  felt  themfelves  but  little  interefted  in  the  prof- 
pet!  of  future  freedom,  while  the  diftrefs  of  the  moment 
threatened  inevitable  deftruifion.  Famine  ftill  appeared 
before  their  eyes  in  its  moft  hideous  form.  And  when 
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M.  Mounier  entered  the  faloon  and  announced  the  accepta¬ 
tion  of  the  king  pure  ar.d  fimple,  he  was  interrupted  by 
the  cries  of  the  populace;  “  Is  it  advantageous  to  ns  i 
will  it  procure  us  bread  ?”  Even  the  female  deputies 
who  had  accompanied  the  prefident,  had  reafon  to  regret 
the  unexpetted  honour  which  the  voice  of  their  comrades 
had  conferred  upon  them  ;  they  too  announced  the  auf- 
picious  promifes  of  the  fovereign  ;  but  thefe  were  tar 
from  fatisfying  their  impatient  companions  ;  they  accufcd 
them  of  having  been  corrupted  ;  and  compelled  them  to 
return  to  the  cattle,  and  to  demand  from  the  king  that  he 
would  fubfcribe  his promife.  M.  de  St.  Pried  condefcend- 
cd  to  explain  to  them  the  different  meafnres  that  the  king 
and  the  minifters  had  adopted  for  the  Subsidence  of  the 
capital  ;  and  he  delivered  to  them  a  paper  Signed  by  his 
majefty,  in  which  he  engaged  for  the  moft  fpeedy  and  ef¬ 
fectual  fuccours. 

The  horrors  which  pervaded  Verfailles  foon  reached 
the  ears  of  the  Parifians  ;  and  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette 
prefented  himfelf  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  demanded 
permifiion  of  the  commons  to  march  to  Verfailles  ;  this 
was  immediately  granted  ;  and  at  four  in  the  evening, 
about  five  hours  after  the  factious  populace  had  quitted 
the  capital,  the  marquis,  at  the  head  of  18,000  men,  point¬ 
ed  his  march  towards  Verfailles.  It  was  ten  at  night  be¬ 
fore  an  aid-de-camp  of  the  marquis  announced  to  the  king 
and  the  national  affembly  the  approach  of  the  Parifian 
army.  Their  commander  halted  his  army  at  a  fmall  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  town,  and  adminiftered  to  his  foldiers  the 
oath  to  be  faithful  to  the  nation,  to  the  law,  and  the 
king.  Fortified  by  this  proof  of  allegiance,  he  next 
prefented  himfelf  to  the  national  affembly,  and  allured  the 
prefident  both  of  his  own  pacific  intentions  and  of  thole 
of  his  followers.  F'rom  the  national  affembly  the  mar¬ 
quis  paffed  to  the  royal  prefence  ;  where  beheld  the  fame 
language,  and  fo  fully  poffeffed  his  majelly  of  his  Secu¬ 
rity,  that  the  king  declined  the  prefence  of  the  national 
reprefentatives,  and  contented  himfelf  with  declaring  that 
it  was  his  intention  never  to  feparate  himfelf  from  the  feat 
of  their  councils. 

The  deputies  ftill  however  continued  fitting,  and  were 
employed  in  difeufling  the  code  of  criminal  law  ;  but 
thefe  deliberations  were  interrupted  by  the  frequent  cries 
of  the  multitude  for  bread.  At  length  the  tempeft  feem- 
ed  to  have  exhaulted  its  force  ;  the  crowd  funk  into  a 
momentary  filence  ;  the  militia  who  had  marched  from 
Paris,  benumbed  with  cold  and  wet,  fought  Shelter  in  the 
taverns,  the  fiubies,  and  the  courts  of  the  different  houfes ; 
they  were  liberally  fupplied  with  liquor  and  provifions  ; 
and  all  was  peace,  when  his  majefty,  opprefi'ed  by  fa¬ 
tigue,  about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  retired  to  reft. 

The  marquis,  fatally  impreffed  by  the  deceitful  quiet 
which  prevailed,  contented  himfelf  with  placing  a  few 
Scattered  fentinels,  and  haftened  to  rejoin  the  national 
atfembiy.  Though  M.  Mounier  declared,  that  if  any 
doubt  remained  he  would  ftill  keep  the  deputies  fitting, 
he  was  anSwered  by  the  marquis  with  fo  perfect  a  reliance 
on  the  attachment  of  his  own  army,  and  fo  favourable  a 
reprefentation  of  the  tranquillity  that  reigned  every 
where,  that  the  prefident  consented  to  difmifs  the  affem¬ 
bly,  and  refigned  himfelf  to  deep  ;  an  example  that  was 
loon  followed  by  Fayette  himfelf.  But  the  infurgents 
were  now  preparing  for  mifehief  the  moft  cruel  and  San¬ 
guinary.  The  name  of  the  queen  was  mingled  with  their 
imperious  demand  of  bread.  At  length,  about  fix  in 
the  morning,  the  frantic  crowd  precipitated  themfelves 
on  the  hotel  of  the  gardes-du-corps.  The  thin  remnant 
of  the  troops  were  incapable  of  demining  the  torrent  ; 
the  doors  were  forced  ;  fifteen  of  the  gardes-du-corps 
were  dragged  away  by  the  multitude ;  the  reft  fled  to¬ 
wards  the  caftle,  and  were  eagerly  purfued  by  their  blood- 
thirfty  enemies  ;  two  of  the  gardes-du-corps  fell  a  viflim 
Jo  their  fury  near  the  iron  railing  ;  a  third  was  Slaughtered 
on  the  marble  ftaircafe;  the  fcattered  fentinels  placed  by 
the  marquis  de  la  Fayette  were  inactive  Spectators  of  the 
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bloody  feene  ;  the  hottfehold  troops  that  had  efcaped  tbe 
firft  attack,  in  vain  attempted  to  defend  the  interior  of 
the  palace  ;  their  feeble  efforts  were  foon  overcome  by 
the  infurgents,  w  ho  now  rufhed  forwards  to  the  apartments 
of  the  queen. 

The  door  of  the  royal  chamber  was  defended  by  M. 
Miomandre;  while  he  heroically  oppofed  himfelf  to  the 
lioft  of  murderers,  he  loudly  called  to  her  attendants  to 
fave  the  queen.  That  princefs  was  haftily  awakened  by 
her  women,  and  by  a  private  paffage  was  conducted  al- 
moft  naked  to  the  apartment  of  the  king;  Miomandre, 
her  gallant  protestor,  fell  indeed  covered  with  wounds  ; 
but  his  life  was  preferved  by  the  goodnefs  of  his  consti¬ 
tution  and  the  Skill  of  his  furgeons.  A  Short  moment  be¬ 
fore  the  multitude  rufhed  towards  the  apartments  of  the 
queen,  the  king  had  been  roufed  from  his  Sleep  by  the  in¬ 
creasing  tumult.  The  duke  of  Luxembourg  had  a  Wo 
been  awakened  by  the  Same  cauS*e  ;  he  now  prefented 
himfelf  in  the  chamber  of  his  fovereign,  followed  by  the 
few  gardes-du-corps  that  he  could  colledt.  Round  the 
Standard  of  thefe,  the  ancient  French  guards  ranged  them¬ 
felves,  and  joined  in  repelling  the  attempts  of  the  in’fur- 
gents  and  aflalfins ;  by  degrees  the  mob  was  compelled  to 
retire  into  the  lower  courts;  while  regular  ports  were 
established,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  Secure  the  caftle 
from  a  Second  attack. 

On  the  firft  intelligence  of  thefe  difaftrous  events,  the 
marquis  de  la  Fayette  quitted  his  bed,  and  endeavoured 
to  atone  by  his  activity  for  his  former  credulity.  The 
militia  of  Paris  affembled  at  the  voice  of  their  commander; 
and  their  united  efforts  wrefted  from  the  populace  Several 
of  the  gardes-du-corps,  whofe  fate  had  been  deferred  to 
render  it  more  lingering  and  cruel.  A  considerable  body 
of  the  national  troops  were  alfo  introduced  into,  the  caftle; 
and  to  footh  the  people,  the  king  and  queen,  by  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  marquis,  appeared  in  an  open  balcony  ;  while 
the  gardes-du-corps  were  prevailed  on  to  contribute  to 
the  general  tranquillity,  by  the  humiliating  meafure  of 
furrendering  their  arms  and  accoutrements.  Yet  thefe 
conceflions  were  far  from  fatisfying  the  multitude.  The 
Parifians  conceived  that  plenty  could  only  be  Secured  to 
the  capital  by  the  prefence  of  the  monarch  ;  they  now 
demanded,  with  imperious  voices,  the  removal  of  the 
royal  family  from  Verfailles  ;  and  the  king,  after  a  Short 
deliberation,  was  compelled  to  acquiefce  in  their  demand. 
A  deputation  of  thirty-fix  members  of  the  national  affem- 
bly  now  waited  on  the  king  ;  and  on  the  news  that  his 
majefty  intended  to  remove  to  Paris,  that  number  was 
Swelled  to  an  hundred,  and  was  appointed  to  accompany 
him  to  the  capital. 

About  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  Louis  XVI.  attend¬ 
ed  by  the  royal  family,  fet  out  from  Verfailles  ;  and  the 
order  of  the  match  prefented  a  Scene  of  horror  that  fur- 
palfes  defeription.  A  crowd  of  frantic  women,  Staggering 
under  the  debauch  of  the  preceding  night,  Stained  with 
the  blood  which  they  had  wantonly  Shed, mounted  on  horfes, 
fantastically  ornamented  with  the  hats  and  uniforms,  and 
armed  with  the  weapons,  of  the  hottfehold  troops  ;  thefe 
were  Surrounded  by  a  hod  of  men,  the  refufe  of  a  vaSl 
capital ;  two  of  which,  with  their  arms  naked  and  bloody, 
displayed  aloft  on  their  pikes  the  heads  of  two  of  the 
gardes-du-corps  whom  they  had  inhumanly  maftacred. 
Behind  were  the  Survivors  of  thofe  unhappy  trie’n  on 
foot,  bare  headed,  without  arms,  and  Shuddering  with 
horror  at  the  goary  vifages  of  their  ill-fated  comrades. 
The  royal  family  followed,  encompaffed  by  the  dragoons, 
the  regiment  of  Flanders,  and  the  Swifs  guards  ;  conti¬ 
nually  expofed  to  the  infill ts  of  a  licentious  rabble,  who 
inceffantly  reproached  them  as  the  authors  of  that  fcarcity 
which  the  hand  of  Providence  had  inflicted.  In  this  pro- 
cellion  the  queen  presented  an  object  as  extraordinary  as 
it  was  affecting.  Though  youth  and  beauty  naturally  ex¬ 
cite  companion  ;  and  though  illuSlrious  Sufferers  gene¬ 
rally  infpire  pity  from  the  comparison  of  their  former 
Splendour  with  their  fallen  Slate  j  yet  her  Subjects  beheld 
1  her 
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her  fallen  fituation  with  fnvage  tranfport ;  they  ftill  attri¬ 
buted  to  her  the  defign  of  attempting  to  llarve  them  into 
fubjedtion  by  a  fictitious  famine  ;  and  fo  lively  were  the 
impreffions  of  their  own  diftrefs,  that  their  indignation 
precluded  that  fympathy  which  is  rarely  denied  to  the 
unfortunate  great.  About  feven  o’clock  in  the  evening 
his  majefty  and  the  royal  family  entered  the  capital,  ra¬ 
ther  amidft  the  reproaches  than  the  acclamations  of  the 
inhabitants  ;  and  the  king,  after  having  prefented  himfelf 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  received  an  addrefs  from  M. 
Bailly,  was,  with  his  royal  confort,  efcorted  to  the  Thuil- 
leries. 

The  firft  meafure  of  the  king  after  his  arrival  at  Paris, 
was  to  iffue  a  proclamation  to  allay  the  tumults  in  the 
provinces  ;  and  to  reprefent  his  departure  from  Verfailles 
rather  as  his  own  choice  than  the  effedt  of  condraint. 
He  dated,  that  he  had  with  confidence  fixed  his  refidence 
in  the  capital,  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  was  well  af- 
fured  would  never  join  in  any  attempt  to  redrain  the  li¬ 
berty  of  their  fovereign  ;  and  he  added,  that  as  foon  as 
the  national  affembly  diould  have  terminated  the  grand 
object  of  their  labours,  the  re-edablidiment  of  the  public 
welfare,  that  then  he  would  execute  the  plan  that  he  had 
long  conceived,  and  vi (it,  without  pomp,  the  different 
provinces  of  his  kingdom,  to  prove  by  his  prefence  that 
all  his  people  were  equally  dear  to  him.  This  procla¬ 
mation  was  followed  by  a  fecond  from  the  national  adem¬ 
bly,  in  which  it  was  declared,  that  though  liberty  was 
the  fource  of  profperity  to  empires,  yet  unredrained  li¬ 
cence  was  fubverfive  of  their  dignity  and  importance  ; 
that  although,  during  the  hour  of  tranquillity,  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  laws  might  be  enforced  without  any  extra¬ 
ordinary  exertion  of  the  public  authority,  yet  in  cafes  of 
particular  emergency,  particular  expedients  mud  be  re¬ 
torted  to;  that,  impreffed  with  thefe  confiderations,  and 
defirous  of  preserving  the  tranquillity  of  France,  the  na¬ 
tional  adembly  had  thought  proper  to  form  a  code  of 
martial  law  ;  by  this  code  all  municipal  officers,  in  in- 
ftances  of  civil  commotion,  were  authorifed  to  employ 
military  force,  and  were  to  be  accountable  whenever  they 
neglected  to  adopt  the  means  with  which  they  were  thus 
entruded. 

From  the  moment  the  king  had  fixed  his  refidence  at 
Paris,  the  national  adembly  undertook  to  provide  for  the 
deficiencies  of  the  executive  government,  which  had  been 
ftated  in  May  17S9,  by  M.  Necker,  at  fifty-fix  millions  of 
livres,  and  was  now  fwelled  by  the  fuppreffion  of  the 
duty  on  fait,  and  the  deficiencies  in  the  cudoms  and  ex- 
cife,  to  a  mod  enormous  amount.  To  provide  for  this  de¬ 
ficit,  the  eyes  of  the  adembly  were  once  more  turned  to 
the  property  of  the  church.  The  affluence  of  the  cleri-, 
cal  order  had  been  feverely  narrowed  by  the  abolition  of 
tythes;  but  their  poffeffions  dill  prefented  an  immenfe 
fource  of  wealth,  and  the  new  government  were  deter¬ 
mined  on  feizing  it.  To  avert  fo  injurious  a  decree,  the 
archbifhop  of  Aix  offered,  in  the  name  of  the  eccleliadi- 
cal  body,  a  contribution  of  four  hundred  millions  of  li¬ 
vres,  or  near  feventeen  millions  derling,  provided  they 
might  be  permitted  to  enjoy  their  revenues  in  peace. 
Yet  in  November  1789,  the  adembly  decreed,  “  that  all 
ecclefiadical  property  was  at  the  difpofal  of  the  nation 
lubjedt  to  the  charge  of  providing  for  the  expence  of  di¬ 
vine  vvorfhip,  the  fupport  of  the  miniders  of  the  church, 
and  the  relief  of  the  poor  ;  but  to  be  placed  under  the  in. 
fpection  of  the  different  provinces.  This  meafure  was 
followed  by  a  proclamation  fr.om  the  king,  dating  that  at 
the  requeft  of  the  national  adembly,  he  had  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  fufpend  the  nomination  of  all  benefices,  with  the 
foie  exception  of  curacies  ;  and  he  therefore  commanded 
all  tribunals,  adminidrative  bodies,  and  municipalities,  to 
make  known  this  ordonnance,  and  to  refpedt  it  asthe'eda- 
blifiied  law  <jf  the  king. 

In  the  beginning  of  February  1790,  all  poffeffors  of 
benefices,  or  of  penfions  on  benefices,  under  the  above- 
mentioned  proclamation,  were  enjoined  to  declare  befoie 
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the  municipality  of  the  city  which  they  inhabited,  or 
were  neared  to,  the  number,  the  title,  and  the  fituation,  of 
the  benefices  that  they  poffeffed,  asiwell  as  of  all  penfions 
which  they  enjoyed  ;  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  thofe 
benefices  and  penfions  which  they  omitted  to  fpecify.  At 
the  lame  time  it  was  declared,  that  in  every  order 
throughout  the  different  municipalities  of  the  kingdom, 
one  religious  houfe,  where  there  exided  two,  diould  be 
fuppreffed  ;  two  in  every>4pnicipality  where  there  exid¬ 
ed  three  ;  and  three  where  there  exided  four;  and,  on 
the  13th  of  the  fame  month,  a  decree  of  the  national  a f- 
fiembly  prohibited  in  future  all  monadic  vows  in  either 
fex.  On  the  26th  the  penfions  of  the  religious  who 
diould  chufe  to  quit  their  houfes,  were  regulated  by  the 
national  adembly.  In  the  mendicant  orders,  thofe  under 
fifty  yearsof  age  wereaffigned  feven  hundred  livres;  thofe 
above  fifty  and  Under  feventy,  eight  hundred  livres  ;  and 
thofe  above  feventy  one  thoufand  livres.  In  the  other 
religious  orders,  the  members  under  fifty  were  allotted 
nine  hundred  livres  ;  thofe  above  fifty  and  under  fevea- 
ty,  one  thoufand  livres  ;  and  thofe  above  feventy  twelve 
hundred  livres,  Thofe  religious  who  were  formerly  known 
by  the  name  of  Jefuits,  and  who  dill  redded  in  France,  but 
pod’effed  no  benefice  or  penfion,  were  allotted  afum  equal 
to  that  affigned  to  the  other  religious  of  the  fame  age,  and 
fubjebt  to  the  fame  regulations.  The  lay  brethren  who 
had  entered  into  folemn  vows,  and  thofe  who  coulcfprove 
any  engagement  contradted  between  themfelves  and  their 
monadery,  were  to  receive,  on  quitting  their  houfes,  three 
hundred  livres  per  annum,  i^they  were  under  fifty  yearsof 
age  ;  four  hundred  livres  if  above  fifty,  and  under  feven¬ 
ty  ;  and  five  hundred'livres  if  above  feventy. 

No  fooner  had  the  national  adembly  paffed  this  dring 
of  motions,  than  they  proceeded  to  extinguifh  the  hopes 
of  the  clergy,  by  allotting  thofe  fcanty  dipends  which 
were  in  future  to  circumfcribe  their  views.  Thefe  were 
rather  proportioned  to  the  wants  of  the  church  in  its  pri¬ 
meval  fimplicity,  than  fuited  to  the  religious  edablidi- 
ment  of  a  great  and  munificent  empire.  The  bifhops, 
and  all  the  dignified  clergy,  were  thus  reduced  to  lefs 
than  one  fourth  part  of  their  former  revenues.  Of  the 
parochial  clergy  or  curates,  thofe  of  Paris  were  affigned 
lix  thoufand  livres;  in  towns  where  the  population  ex¬ 
ceeded  fifty  thoufand  fouls,  four  thoufand  livres ;  in  thofe 
where  the  numbers  extended  from  ten  thoufand  to  fifty 
thoufand,  three  thoufand  livres ;  where  under  ten  thou¬ 
fand,  and  above  three  thoufand,  the  falary  was  limited 
to  two  thoufand  four  hundred  livres;  in  all  towns,  un¬ 
der  three  thoufand  fouls,  two  thoufand  livres  ;  and  in  the 
villages,  from  eighteen  hundred  down  to  twelve  hundred 
livres,-  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  population. 
The  income  of  curates  was  alfo  determined  from  two 
thoufand  four  hundred  to  (even  hundred  livres,  according 
to  their  rank  in  the  church,  and  the  population  of  their 
parifnes.  Thus  the  fplendour  and  dignity  of  the  Gallican 
church  was  virtually  annihilated,  and  its  learned  and  ve¬ 
nerable  members  at  once  reduced  to  beggary  and  defpair. 

On  the  abolition  of  the  tenures  aud  jurifdidtion  of  the 
clergy,  France  came  to  be  divided  into  eighty-three  por¬ 
tions,  each  forming  a  fquare  of  eighteen  leagues  by  eigh¬ 
teen,  which  were  called  departments  ;  thefe  were  apportion¬ 
ed  again  into  diftridts  called  communes ,  and  the  communes 
were  fnbdivided  into  ftill  Imaller  parts,  which  received 
the  general  name  of  cantons.  All  voters  for  the  cantons 
or  primary  affeinblies,  were  to  contribute  to  the  date  as 
a  qualification,  the  local  value  of  three  days  labour ;  and 
they  were  entitled  to  name  to  the  communes  one  out  of 
every  two  hundred  voters  ;  thefe,  for  their  qualification, 
were  to  contribute  to  the  public  the  value  often  days  la¬ 
bour.  The  communes  were  to  choofe  perfons  to  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  departments,  and  the  departments  were  to 
elect  deputies  to  the  national  affembly.  Nine  deputies 
were  allotted  to  each  of  the  eighty-three  departments ; 
but  from  the  peculiar  compofition  of  the  department  of 
Paris,  the  number,  which  would  have  amounted  to  {even 

hundred. 
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hundred  and  forty-feven,  was  fixed  at  feven  hundred  and 
forty-five. 

It  would  neither  be  interefting  to  the  reader,  nor  con¬ 
fident  with  the  limits  of  an  encyclopaedia,  to  enter  into  a 
long  and  complicated  detail  of  decrees  which  refpeft  the 
minutiae  of  this  new  government-,  but  the  addrefs  of  the 
adembly  to  the  nation  may  be  confidered  as  an  authentic 
record  of  their  fird  or  primary  intentions*  and  as  fitch 
deferves  a  ccnfiderable  fnare  of  public  attention.  It  was 
publidted  about  the  middle  of  February  1790;  and  was 
preceded  by  the  following  oath,  which  u'as  adminidered 
to  every  deputy,  and  to  the  different  didrifts  throughout 
France  :  “  I  fwear  to  be  faithful  to  the  nation,  to  the 
law,  to  the  king  ;  and  to  maintain  with  all  my  power  the 
conditution  decreed  by  the  national  afTembly,  and  accept¬ 
ed  by  the  king. 

The  addrefs  dated,  “  That  the  national  afTembly  had 
traced  with  a  firm  hand  the  principles  of  a  conditution, 
which  fecured  for  ever  the  freedom  of  the  French  peo¬ 
ple.  That  they  had  edablifhed  the  rights  of  men ,  for¬ 
gotten  and  infulted  for  fo  many  ages.  That  they  had 
redored  to  the  nation  the  prerogative  of  taxing  them- 
felves  ;  while  they  had  preferved  the  principles  of  the 
monarchy  in  pronouncing  the  fovereign  inviolable,  and 
the  throne  hereditary.  That  thofe  orders,  or  claffes  of 
men,  whofe  ancient  pretenfions  were  the  objefts  of  lo 
mu-ch  jealoufy,  were  now  lod  in  the  general  name  of 
citizens  ;  and  that  an  army  compofed  folely  of  citizens, 
alTembled  by  patriolifm,  and  infpired  by  honour,  watched 
over  the  fafety,  and  were  anxious  to  preferve  the  tran¬ 
quillity,  of  the  date.  That  the  feudal  fydem,  To  long 
obnoxious  and  degrading  to  man,  was  abolidied  ;  thatthe 
provinces  were  delivered  from  a  vexatious  and  venal  ad- 
minidration  of  judice  ;  that  all  arbitrary  diftinctions  were 
annihilated  ;  and  that  the  national  aflembly,  by  the  new 
divifion  of  France,  had  effaced  the  lad  traces  of  prejudice, 
and  indituted,  indead  of  a  narrow  attachment  to  a  parti¬ 
cular  province,  a  love  for  the  kingdom  in  general.”  The 
addrefs  then  concludes  as  follows : 

“  Behold,  Frenchmen,  the  profpeft  of  happinefs  and 
glory  which  opens  to  your  view  !  Some  deps  yet  remain  ; 
and  thence  the  afperfionsof  theenemiesof  the  revolution. 
Diftrud  too  much  vivacity  ;  above  all,  dread  every  kind 
of  violence,  fince  diforder  may  become  fatal  to  liberty. 
You  love  that  liberty  ;  you  are  now  poffeffed  of  it,  flievv 
yourfelves  worthy  of  preferving  it;  attend  faithfully  to 
the  fpirit  and  the  letter  of  the  decrees  of  your  reprefen- 
tatives  accepted  or  fanctioned  by  the  king.  Think  on 
the  three  facrcd  words  which  fecure  thofe  decrees ;  The 
nation ,  the  Law ,  and  the  king.  The  nation,  is  you  ;  the 
law,  is  you  again,  becaufe  it  is  your  will ;  the  king,  is  the 
guardian  of  the  law.  Whatever  falfehoods  may  be  dif- 
perled,  confide  in  that  union.  The  king  was  formerly  de¬ 
ceived  ;  it  is  now  you  that  are  ;  and  the  virtues  of  the  king 
are  grieved  at  that  deception.  He  would  preferve  his 
people  from  thofe  deceivers  w  hom  he  has  banifhed  from 
his  throne;  he  will  defend  from  them  the  cradle  of  his 
Ion  ;  fince  in  the  midft  of  your  reprefentatives  he  has  de¬ 
clared  that  he  will  render  the  heir  of  the  crown  the  guar¬ 
dian  of  the  confutation.  For  our  own  part,  purfuing  our 
inceflant  labours,  devoted,  confecrated  to  the  completion 
of  the  conditution,  your  work  as  well  as  ours,  we  (hall 
finifh  it,  a  Aided  by  all  the  information  of  France,  and 
.vanqnifhers  over  all  obiiacles.  Satisfied  of  our  own  rec- 
-t-itude,  and  convinced  of  the  definable  progrefs  towards 
your  happinefs,  we  (hall  place  in  your  hands  this  facred 
depofit  of  the  conffitution,  entrulted  to  the  protection 
of  thofe  new  virtues  ;  the  feeds  of  which,  long  fecreted 
in  your  bofoms,  have  burd  forth  on  the  firft  dawn  of 
liberty.” 

Whatever  reputation  the  national  aflembly  might  ex- 
peft  to  derive  from  this  addrefs,  they  neglected  not  to 
add  to  it  by  every  other  favourable  means.  The  fcanty 
pay  of  the  army  had  long  been  a  fubjeft  of  complaint ; 
.and  the  foldiers  looked  forward  with  anxious  joy  to  the 


relief  of  thofe  grievances,  which  had  been  rendered  more 
intolerable  by  the  exaftions  of  their  officers.  In  June 
1790,  a  decree  was  publiflied  which  increafed  the  pay  of 
the  army  full  one  fourth  ;  and  this  was  foon  followed 
by  a  fecund  order,  which  imparted  the  fame  augmentation 
to  the  Tailors  and  marines. 

About  this  time  a  difpute  refpefting  the  right  of  fifhery 
on  the  coafl  of  America,  threatened  to  involve  the  courts 
of  Madrid  and  London  in  open  hoflilities  ;  both  urged 
their  warlike  preparations  witli  equal  diligence  ;  and  the 
king  of  France,  who  confidered  himfelf  bound  by  the 
family  compaft  to  fupport  the  pretenfions  of  the  kindred 
throne  of  Spain,  demanded  of  the  national  adembly  fup- 
plies  neceflary  for  equipping  fourteen  fail  of  the  line. 
The  meflage  of  the  fovereign,  although  immediately 
complied  with,  was  unexpectedly  productive  of  confe- 
quences  the  moff  important  to  the  conditution.  The  ex- 
pences  of  a  war  could  not  but  preis  heavy  on  a  people 
who  had  been  taught  to  expeft  the  daily  diminution  of 
their  burdens;  the  difcontent  of  the  majority  of  the  no¬ 
bility  was  deep  and  undifguifed  ;  their  lituation  called 
them  to  military  command  ;  the  foldiers,  it  was  true,  had 
hitherto  difplayed  the  mod  generous  ardour  ;  but  when 
once  alTembled  in  a  camp,  thofe  arms  which  had  been 
provided  againft  the  foreign  enemies  of  France,  might  be 
employed  to  fubvert  her  conditution.  The  king  of  Spain, 
it  was  prefumed,  could  not  behold  the  depreflion  of  the 
royal  prerogative  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  without  fecret 
indignation  ;  the  intrigues  of  the  baron  de  Breteuil,  who 
had  always  pofleffed  the  confidence  of  the  queen,  were 
fuppofed  to  have  extended  to  the  court  of  Madrid  ;  and 
it  was  well  known  that  the  aridocratieal  party  regarded 
an  approaching  war  with  hope  and  exultation.  Thefe 
confiderations  fuggeded  to  the  national  aflembly  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  fovereign  the  uncon¬ 
trolled  right  of  peace  and  war.  It  was  urged  indeed 
that  this  right  could  not  with  propriety  be  feparated  from 
the  executive  power  ;  and  count  Mirabeau,  w  ho  had  hi¬ 
therto  appeared  the  mod  zealous  champion  of  the  people, 
fupported  on  this  occafion  the  prerogative  of  the  crown. 
He  urged  that  the  executive  power  confided  in  the  right 
of  employing  the  public  force  ;  “  and  what  (demanded 
he)  is  war,  but  an  application  of  that  force  ?”  His  argu¬ 
ments  were  drenuoudy  oppofed  ;  it  was  aflerted  that  the 
fubjefts  in  alirtod  every  war  had  been  the  viftims  of  the 
caprice  or  ambition  of  the  fovereign  and  his  miniders  ; 
and  that  the  profperity  of  the  empire  had  been  continu¬ 
ally  facrificed  to  the  lud  of  tranfient  conqueds,  or  the 
acquifition  of  barren  laurels.  France  dill  groaned  under 
the  viftories  of  Louis  XIV.  and  every  triumph  ferved 
only  to  augment  the  debt, and  increafethe  embarraflments, 
of  the  nation.  After  this  debate,  it  was  decreed  that  the 
right  of  peace  and  w-ar  belonged  to  the  nation  ;  and  that 
war  could  not  be  declared  but  by  a  decree  of  the  national 
adembly,  originating  in  a  meflage  from  the  king,  and 
fanftioned  by  him.  That  the  care  to  watch  over  the  ex¬ 
ternal  fecurity  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  maintain'its  rights 
and  podeffions,  was  delegated  to  the  king  by  the  conditu- 
tion  ;  that  to  him  were  entruded  all  foreign  correfpond- 
ence  ;  the  conduft  of  political  negociations  ;  the  choice 
of  agents  ;  the  preparation  of  a  war  edablidunent  propor¬ 
tioned  to  that  of  the  neighbouring  dates  ;  the  didribution 
of  the  forces  both  by  land  and  by  Tea;  and  the  direction 
of  them  in  cafe  of  aftual  hoflilities.  And  the  adembly, 
delirous  of  acquiring  the  confidence  of  Europe,  and  of 
extinguidiing  all  jealoulies  that  might  have  arilen  from 
the  armament  they  had  lately  decreed,  Refolved,  “  that 
the  French  nation  would  never  embark  in  any  war  with  a 
view  to  conqued,  nor  ever  employ  her  forces  againd  the 
liberties  of  any  people.” 

Thus  the  national  alfembly  transferred  from  the  crown 
of  France  a  prerogative  which  it  had  peaceably  enjoyed 
for  fourteen  centuries ;  and  was  preparatory  to  a  decifive 
and  lignal  triumph  over  the  French  nobility.  While  the 
titles  and  diltinftions  of  that  order  remained,  it  was  conli- 
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dered  a#  impodible  to  alienate  from  it  the  adulation  of  the 
multitude  ;  and  therefore,  on  the  19th  of  June,  the  cele¬ 
brated  motion  was  brought  forward  to  fupprefs  the  titles 
of  duke,  marquis,  count,  baron,  excellency,  abbe,  &c. 
and  that  all  citizens  (liould  take  in  future  their  family  and 
patronymic  names  ;  that  no  one  (liould  in  future  caufc 
liveries  to  be  worn,  or  afl'ume  armorial  bearings;  and  that 
the  title  of  monfeigneur  (hould  no  longer  be  applied  to 
any  individual  or  body.  Thus  in  one  moment  were  three 
hundred  thou  (and  of  the  firft  families  in  France  degraded 
from  their  ancient  honours,  and  reduced  to  a  level  with 
the  mafs  of  the  common  people;  a  refolution  highly  re¬ 
pugnant  to  found  policy,  and  to  that  due  fubordination 
among  men,  which  is  at  once  the  cement  and  (lability  of 
every  civil! ( ed  government. 

This  decree,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  excited, 
for  a  time,  a  high  fenfe  of  enmity  and  diffatisfadlion  be¬ 
tween  oppofite  orders  and  fects.  At  Nifmes,  the  fever  of 
difcontent  was  rapid  in  its  progrefs,  and  fatal  in  its  confe- 
quences;  that  city  was  the  relidence  of  a  numerous  nobi¬ 
lity,  accudumed  to  pomp,  and  zealoufiy  attached  to  the 
catholic  perfuafion.  1c  had  alfo  become  t he  feat  of  a 
confiderable  body  of  protedants.  Religious  differences 
were  heightened  by  political  animofity  ;  and  while  the 
catholics  regarded  with  horror  and  averfion  every  mea- 
fure  of  the  national  adembly,  the  protedants  looked  up 
with  admiration  to  thofe  refolutions,  which  redored  them 
to  religious  and  civil  liberty.  Their  mutual  enmity  could 
not  long  be  confined  to  idle  reproaches;  arms  minidered 
to  their  fury  ;  for  two  fuccedive  days  the  dreets  were  de¬ 
luged  with  blood  ;  and  it  was  not  until  feveral  hundred 
citizens  had  peridied,  that  the  victory  of  the  protedants 
eftabliflied  tranquillity. 

The  national  adembly,  deeply  affli£led  with  thefe  re¬ 
peated  indances  of  tumult  and  diluffedlion,  more  firmly 
to  bind  the  people  to  the  new  government,  and  to  unite 
them  in  one  general  caufe,  refolved  to  have  recourfe  to 
the  folemn  tie  of  oaths  and  compacts.  In  various  pro¬ 
vincial  towns  civic  feads  had  been  indituted,  and  general 
adociations  had  taken  place  ;  and  it  was  now  determined 
to  concentrate  thefe  patriotic  eft'ulions  in  one  univerfal 
point  of  view,  and  by  a  general  confederation  at  Paris,  to 
ad’ert  the  pre-eminence  of  the  capita’,  and  to  cherifn  and 
combine  the  Zeal  of  the  kingdom  at  large.  To  this  me¬ 
morable  feftival  every  didriit  throughout  France  was  re¬ 
quired  to  fend  its  deputies  ;  nor  was  the  monarch  himfelf 
to  be  exempted  from  an  oath,  which  was  to  confecrute  the 
mutual  ties  between  the  fovereign  and  his  fubje£ls.  The 
day  fixed  for  this  facred  ceremony  was  the  14th  of  July 
1790  ;  and  the  place,  the  Champ  de  Mars,  a  fpacious  plain 
which  joins  the  fuburbs  of  Paris  to  the  capital.  In  the 
centre  an  altar  was  eredled  ;  and  feats  were  placed  round 
capable  of  containing  feveral  hundred  thoufands  of  fpec- 
tators  ;  and  on  this  occafion  the  enthufiafm  of  France  was 
eminently  difplayed.  The  deputies  were  adembled  from 
.every  quarter  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
now  braving  the  artifices  of  his  enemies,  returned  from 
England  to  pledge  his  faith  to  the  maintenance  of  the  new 
conflitution,  to  the  edablifliment  of  which  his  efforts  had 
fo  largely  contributed. 

About  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  marquis' de  la 
Fayette  afeended  the  altar;  and,  in  the  name  of  the  na¬ 
tional  troops  of  France,  pronounced  the  following  oath; 

“  I  fwear  always  to  be  faithful  to  the  nation,  to  the  law, 
and  to  the  king  ;  to  maintain  the  conflitution  decreed  by 
the  national  adembly,  and  accepted  by  the  king  ;  to  pro¬ 
tect,  according  to  law,  the  fecurity  of  perfons  and  of  pro¬ 
perty,  the  free  circulation  of  corn  and  fubfilience  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom,  and  the  colledlion  of  public  taxes  of 
every  defeription  ;  and  to  remain  united  to  the  French  in 
fraternal  and  indiiroluble  bonds.”  The  deputies  of  the 
regular  troops  and  militia,  on  the  conclufion  of  the  oath, 
repeated  each  ^loud,  “  I  swear.” 

The  marquis  was  followed  by  the  prefident  of  the  na¬ 
tional  adembly  :  “I  fwear  to  be  faithful  to  the  nation, 
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the  law,  and  the  king  ;  and  to  maintain,  with  all  my 
power,  the  confti union,  as  decreed  by  the  national  adem¬ 
bly,  and  accepted  by  the  king  ;”  each  deputy  repeating 
aloud,  after  their  prefident,  “  I  swear.” 

The  fovereign  himfelf,  then  dretching  his  arm  towards 
the  altar,  atnidft  an  awful  (Hence,  dov.  ly  and  diftinflly 
pronounced  :  “  I,  tying  of  (he.  French ,  fwear  to  the  nation 
to  employ  all  the  power  which  is  delegated  to  me  by  the 
conftitutional  law  of  the  date,  to  maintain  the  conditu- 
tion,  and  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  law.”  While 
fifteen  hundred  thoufand  voices  rent  the  air  with  their 
acclamations,  and  ratified,  w  ith  their  plaudits,  the  facrcd 
compact  which  eftabliflied  Louis  XVI.  the  fird  fhonarch 

of  a  FREE  CONSTITUTION  IN  FRANCE. 

The  national  adembly  now  proceeded  to  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  conflitution  with  confiderable  tranquillity,  till 
it  was  didurbed  by  an  unhappy  event  at  Nancy.  M>od  of 
the  officers  of  the  army  were  unfriendly  to  the  revolution, 
and  every  means  had  been  employed  by  them  to  difguft 
the  foldiers  with  it.  At  Nancy,  in  particular,  neceffimes 
had  been  denied  them,  and  their  pay  was  kept  back,  un¬ 
der  pretence  that  this  was  the  will  of  the  national  adem¬ 
bly,  Driven  to  defpair,  the  regiments  in  garrifon  threw 
off  their  allegiance,  and  demanded  loudly  the  regimental 
accounts.  They  feized  at  the  fame  time  the  military 
ched,  and  lent  a  deputation  to  (late  their  cafe  at  Paris 
to  the  national  adembly.  But  the  officers  were  before¬ 
hand,  and  prepoffeded  the  minifter  of  war  againfl  them  ; 
upon  whole  reprefentation a  decree  was  paded,  authorifing 
the  commander  in  chief  of  the  province,  M.  Bouille,  to 
reduce  the  infurgents  by  force.  This  was  no  fooner  made 
known,  titan  the  national  guard  of  Nancy  adembled,  and 
fent  a  deputation  to  give  a  fair  datement  of  fadls.  But 
Bouille,  without  watting  the  refult  of  an  explanation, 
haftened  to  Nancy  at  the  head  of  all  the  troops  he  could 
fuddenly  colledl;  and,  having  fallen  upon  the  regiments 
of  Chateauvieux  and  Medre  de  Camp,  after  putting  an 
immenfe  multitude  to  the  fword,  took  four  hundred  pri- 
foners.  The  king’s  regiment  was  prevented  from  afting 
againfl  Bouille  by  the  intrepidity  of  a  young  officer  of  the 
name  of  Dedilles,  who,  however,  died  of  the  wounds 
which  he  received  on  the  occadon.  The  news  of  thefe 
events  filled  Paris  with  indignation.  The  adembly  after¬ 
wards  reverfed  its  own  decrees  againfl  the  infurgents  at 
Nancy.  Public  honours  were  decreed  to  the  memory  of 
Dedilles  ;  but  Bouille  could  not  be  punifhed,  becaufe  he 
had  only  adled  in  obedience  to  authority. 

M.  Necker’s  popularity  had  been  gradually  declining, 
as  he  was  unwilling  to  go  all  the  lengths  that  the  ruling 
patty  w Idled.  He  gave  in  his  relignation  on  the  4th  of 
September,  and  left  the  kingdom.  He  departed,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  unblemifhed  reputation  of  drict  integrity. 
See  the  article  Necker. 

The  reddue  of  the  year  1790  was  occupied  in  attempts 
to  introduce  fubordination  into  the  navy  of  France,  which 
had  been  much  diforganized,  and  in  farther  regulating 
the  affairs  of  the  clergy.  It  was  now  declared,  that  fuch 
clergymen  as  diould  not  take  the  following  oath,  (hould 
be  conlidered  as  ejedled  from  their  benefices  :  “  To 
watch  carefully  over  the  faithful  in  the  parifh  or  diocefe 
which  was  entrulled  to  his  care  ;  to  be  faithful  to  the 
nation,  the  law,  and  the  king  ;  and  to  maintain  to  the  tu¬ 
rned  of  his  power  the  new  conditution  of  France,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  decrees  relative  to  the  civil  conditution  of 
the  clergy.”  This  decree  rendered  the  fituation  of  con- 
feientions  men  extremely  perplexing  ;  efpecially  as  the 
pope  tedified  his  difapprobation  of  the  oath.  The  peo¬ 
ple  W'ere  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  choofing  between 
their  new  political  and  their  old  religious  prejudices,  and 
the  refult  was  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  intered  of 
religion. 

The  adembly  commenced  the  year  1791  with  a  decree, 
announcing  the  termination  of  its  fedion,  fo  foon  as  it 
fhould  have  fettled  and  afeertained  the  final  record  of  the 
conlliiutional  articles.  In  the  mean  time,  on  the  fide  of 
9  M  Germany, 
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Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Savoy,  hoftile  appearances 
\>cgan  to  break  forth  ;  and  troops  advanced  in  alraoft 
every  direction  towards  the  French  frontier.  The  em¬ 
peror  Leopold  was,  however,  too  cautious  to  announce 
his  intentions  ;  and  the  king  foon  communicated  a  letter  _ 
from  him,containingprotefiations  of  an  amicabletendency, 
but  adding,  that  “  the  innovations'occafioned  by  the  de¬ 
crees  of  the  4th  of  Auguft  ought  to  be  done  away.”  The 
king  treated  this  merely  as  an  official  meafiire  on  the  part 
of  the  emperor,  that  he  might  not  appear  to  renounce  the 
claims  of  certain  German  princes  connected  with  Lorraine 
and  Alface.  But  the  alfembly  expreifed  coniiderable 
alarm,  and  voted  an  augmentation  of  the  national  force. 

On  the  20th  of  February  the  public  attention  was  roufed 
by  a  circumftance  that  in  any  other  Bate  of  affairs  would 
have  been  accounted  unimportant.  The  king  announced 
to  the  alfembly, that  his  aunts,  the  daughters  of  Louis  XV. 
had  that  morning  left  Paris  ;  but,  as  he  did  notapprehend 
that  the  exifting  laws  laid  them  under  any  reftraint  in  this 
refpeCt,  he  had  not  oppofed  their  departure.  After  fome 
debate,  the  affembly  agreed  that  the  king  had  judged 
well;  and  thefe  princefles  were  left  to  purfue  their  jour¬ 
ney  to  Rome.  Thus  the  kingdom  was  gradually  delerted 
by  every  branch  of  the  royal  family,  excepting  the  king 
and  his  eldeft  brother,  monfieur.  The  affembly,  however, 
continued  its  labours  with  confiderable  quietnefs.  In  the 
end  of  March  died  the  celebrated  count  de  Mirabeau,  at 
the  age  of  forty-two  years;  a  man  whofe  integrity  has  for 
many  good  reafons  been  much  ful'peCted,  but  whole  poli¬ 
tical  addrefs  and  intrepidity, and  whofe  (plendid  powers  of 
eloquence, have  been  feldom  equalled.  He  was  the  firft  who 
was  interred  in  the  new  magnificent  Pantheon,  confecrated 
to  the  remains  of  illuftrious  men.  But  his  affies  were  af¬ 
terwards  removed,  in  confequence  of  a  charge  that  he  had 
not  been  incorruptible  by  money. 

About  this  time  M.  de  Bouille,  to  whom  the  protection 
of  the  frontiers  was  entrufted,  was  fecretly  employing 
every  means  in  his  power  to  render  the  country  defencelefs. 
The  garrifons  were  left  unprovided  ;  difunion  was  fpread 
among  the  regular  troops  ;  they  were  removed  from  the 
frontiers,  and  their  place  was  occupied  by  foreigners, 
wherever  it  could  be  done.  The  emigrants  abroad,  and 
their  friends  at  home,  were  lying  in  wait  for  afi  opportu¬ 
nity  of  revolt  ;  when  f uddenly,  on  the  21ft  of  June,  it  was 
announced  from  the  Thuilleries,  that  the  king,  the  queen, 
the  dauphin,  with  monfieur  and  madame,  had  quitted  the 
palace  and  the  capital,  without  leaving  any  information 
of  their  intention  or  their  route.  The  emotion  excited 
by  this  news  among  the  multitude  was  a  mixture  of  con- 
fternation  and  rage.  The  national  affembly,  however, 
conducted  itfelf  with  much  coolnefs.  They  took  upon 
themfelves  the  oftenfible  government,  and  decreed  their 
fittings  permanent.  They  lent  melfengers  at  the  fame  time 
in  all  directions,  to  attempt  all  lay  hold  of  the  fugitives. 
Monfieurand  madame  arrived  fafely  at  Bruffels  on  the  23d. 
The  king,  queen,  and  their  children,  when  they  came  to 
a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  capital,  were  furnifhed 
by  Bouille  with  a  guard  of  dragoons,  tinder  pretence  of 
protecting  treafure  for  the  pay  of  the  troops.  At  the 
diftance  of  156  miles,  and  when  only  a  few  leagues  within 
the  frontiers,  they  were  arretted  at  St.  Menehottld  by  the 
pofhuafter,  M.  Drouet,  formerly  a  dragoon  in  the  regi¬ 
ment  of  Conde.  At  half  paft  /even  in  the  evening  the 
carriages  ftopt  to  change  horfes  at  his  houfe  ;  lie  thought 
he  recolleCted  the  queen,  and  imagined  that  the  king’s 
face  refembled  the  impreffions  (tamped  upon  allignats. 
The  efcort  of  dragoons  increafed  the  fufpicion.  He  fuf- 
fered  them  to  depart  at  eleven  o’clock,  without  no¬ 
tice;  bur,  taking,  a  companion  with  him,  he  went  a 
fhorter  road  to  Varennes.  With  the  afliftance  of  the  poft- 
mafter  there,  he  gave  the  alarm,  and  overturned  a  loaded 
waggon  on  the  bridge,  which  detained  t lie  royal  travellers 
till  the  national  guaid  of  the  place  had  alfembled,  and  the 
arreft  was  effected  without  bloodfhed.  They  were  con¬ 
ducted  back  to  Paris  by  a  deputation  from  the  alfembly. 
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On  his  departure,  the  king  imprudently  left  behind  him  k 
memorial,  in  which  he  declared,  that  he  never  had  thought 
any  facrifice  too  great  for  the  reftoration  of  order  ;  but 
that  the  deftruCtion  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  triumph  of 
anarchy,  being  the  only  reward  of  all  his  efforts,  be¬ 
thought  it  neceffaiy  to  depart  from  it.  He  then  takes  a 
review  of  the  inconfiftencies  of  the  new  conffitution,  the 
grievances  he  had  fuffered  ;  and  protejls  againjl  every  thing 
that  he  had  been  compelled  to  acquiefce  in  during  his  captivity. 

Different  parties  were  very  differently  agitated  by  this 
ill-conduCted  and  unfortunate  flight  of  the  king.  A  (mail 
republican  party  had  already  begun  to  appear  ;  and,  dur¬ 
ing  the  king’s  abfence,  attempts  were  made  to  induce  the 
public  at  large  to  confider  the  royal  authority  as  no  neccf- 
fary  part  of  a  free  conffitution.  But  the  minds  of  men 
were  by  no  means  prepared  for  the  reception  of  this  new 
doCtrine.  The  idea,  however,  having  been  thus  publicly 
propofed,  left  fome  impreffions,  which  in  time  contributed 
to  give  rife  to  important  events.  By  far  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  leading  men  were  convinced,  that  it  was  impoflible 
to  conduCt  a  great  empire  like  France,  well  and  profper- 
oufly,  without  the  afliitance  of  an  hereditary  chief.  They 
therefore  determined  to  pafs  over  the  affair  with  as  much 
filence  as  poflible,  and  to  Iiaften  the  period  when  their 
new  conffitution  Ihould  be  complete.  But  there  isreafon 
to  believe,  that  this  fudden  flight  was  productive  of  fatal 
efteCts  to  the  perfonal  fafety  of  the  monarch.  Many  of 
the  ariftocratic  party  fent  in  refignations  of  their  feats  in 
the  national  affembly.  Troops  were  levied  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers  in  the  king’s  name  ;  who  took  care,  however,  to  dif- 
avow  any  connection  with  fuch  a  procedure.  Bouille 
emigrated,  and  afterwards  fent  to  the  aflembly  a  furious 
threatening  letter:  “  You  fhall  anfwer  (fays  he)  for  the 
lives  of  the  king  and  of  the  queen  to  all  the  monarchs  of 
the  univerfe.  Touch  but  a  Angle  hair  of  their  heads,  and 
not  one  (tone  fhall  be  left  upon  another  in  Paris.  I  know 
the  roads  ;  I  will  conduCt  the  foreign  armies.  This  letter 
is  but  the  forerunner  of  the  manifefto  of  the  fovereigns  of 
Europe.” 

In  the  mean  time  the  national  affembly  Was  haftening 
to  the  completion  of  the  new  conffitution.  It  was  finiffi- 
ed  on  the  third  of  September  1791,  and  prefented  to  the 
king  the  fame  day.  On  the  thirteenth  the  king  announced, 
by  a  letter  to  the  prefident  of  the  affembly,  his  acceptance 
of  the  conffitution.  This  event  was  ordered  to  be  noti¬ 
fied  to  all  the  foreign  courts,  and  the  affembly  decreed  a 
general  amneffy  with  refpeCt  to  the  events  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion.  On  the  following  day  the  king  repaired  in  perfon 
to  the  national  affembly ;  and,  being  conducted  to  a  chair 
of  (fate  prepared  for  him  at  the  fide  of  the  prefident,  he 
figned  the  conffitutional  aCt,  and  took  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  it.  He  then  withdrew,  and  was  attended  back  to  the 
Thuilleries  by  the  whole  aflembly,  witli  the  prefident  at 
their  head.  On  the  30th  of  September,  this  national  af¬ 
fembly,  which  has  lince  been  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Conjlituent  AJ'embly,  diffolved  itfelf,  and  gave  place  to  the 
fucceeding  legiflative  national  affembly,  which  had  been 
eleCted  according  to  the  rules  preferibed  by  the  new 
conffitution. 

The  new  affembly  was  opened  by  the  king  on  the  7th 
of  October,  with  much  apparent  union  on  all  Tides.  His 
fpeech,  recommending  unanimity  and  confidence  between 
the  legiflative  and  executive  powers,  was  received  with 
unbounded  applaufe  ;  yet  the  character  of  the  men  who 
competed  the  new  national  affembly  was  inaufpicious  to 
the  court.  At  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  the 
great  body  of  the  people  at  a  diftance  from  the  capital 
were  little  intereffed  in  thofe  projects  which  occupied  the 
more  turbulent  inhabitants  of  Paris.  They  had  gra¬ 
dually,  however,  been  roufed  from  their  lethargy.  The 
variety  of  powers  conferred  by  the  new  conftitution  upon 
the  people  at  large,  and  the  multiplicity  of  offices  of 
which  it  gave  them  the  patronage,  had  kindled  in  the 
minds  of  men  a  love  of  dominion,  and  a  wifh  to  interfere 
in  public  affairs.  This  attached  them  to  the  new  order 
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of  things.  The  love  of  power,  which  is  the  lead  dif- 
gnifed  paffion  in  the  human  bread,  and  equally  drong  in 
the  nleaneft  and  the  highed  of  mankind,  was  thus,  under 
the  name  of  liberty,  become  a  leading  paflion  throughout 
this  wide  empire.  They  who  were  mod  loud  in  pruife 
of  the  rights  of  the  people,  became  fpeedily  the  favourites 
of  the  public.  The  confequence  was,  that  the  new  na¬ 
tional-  all’embly  was  chiefly  compbfed  of  men  whofe  prin¬ 
ciples -were  highly  democratic.  The  members  of  the 
date  condiment  aliembly  had  been  excluded  by  their  own 
decree  from  holding  feats  in  the  new  legitlature.  The 
members  of  the  latter,  therefore,  had  little  regard  for 
a  conditution  which  they  themfelves  had  not  framed,  and 
which  was  not  proteded  by  the  venerable  fandtion  of 
antiquity. 

When  the  new  adembly  fir d  met,  it  fltowed  a  very  tri¬ 
fling  attention  to  formalities,  and  a  peevilh  jealoufy  of 
the  miniders  of  the  crown.  On  the  9th  of  November,  a 
decree  was  paffed,  that  the  emigrants  who,  after  the  fird 
of  January  next,  (ho  11  Id  be  found  alfembled  in  a  bodile 
manner,  beyond  the  frontiers,  fbould  be  conlidered  as 
guilty  of  a  confpiracy,  and  futfer  death;  that  the  French 
princes,  and  public  functionaries,  who  (hould  not  return 
to  France  before  that  period,  (hould  be/punifhable  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  their  property  forfeited  daring  their 
own  lives.  On  the  18th,  a  feries  of  fevere  decrees  was 
alfo  paired  againd  fitch  of  the  ejected  clergy  as  dill  refufed 
to  take  the  civic  oath.  To  both  thefe  decrees  the  king 
oppofed  his  vein,  or  negative.  The  moderate  party,  who 
were  attached  to  the  conditution,  rejoiced  at  this  oppofi- 
tion,  as  a  proof  of  the  freedom  of  their  fovereign.  But, 
on  the  other  fide,  it  excited  a  mod  violent  clamour,  and 
became  the  means  of  exciting  new  fufpicions  of  the  de- 
figns  of  the  court.  At  this  time  anfwers  were  received 
from  the  different  foreign  courts,  to  the  notification  fent 
them  of  the  king’s  acceptance  of  the  new  conditution. 
Thefe  were  generally  conceived  in  a  dile  of  catitjon,  and 
avoided  giving  open  offence.  The  emperor  even  prohi¬ 
bited  all  affemblages  of  emigrants  within  his  dates;  and 
the  king  intimated  to  the  adembly  that  he  had  declared 
to  the  elector  of  Treves,  that,  unlefs  the  emigrants  (hould 
ceafe  before  the  15th  of  January  to  make  bodile  prepara¬ 
tions  within  his  territories,  he  would  be  conlidered  as  the 
enemy  of  France.  All  this,  however,  did  not  preferve 
the  royal  family  from  fufpicion  ;  for,  although  the  dif¬ 
ferent  foreign  courts  had  openly  declared  pacific  inten¬ 
tions,  yet  the  French  emigrants  boldly  afferied,  that  all 
Europe  was  adually  arming  in  their  favour.  Accord¬ 
ingly  they  ceafed  not  to  folicit  their  equals  in  rank,  who 
dill  remained  within  the  country,  to  leave  it  to  join  with 
them  in  what  they  called  the  royal  caufe.  The  unhappy 
Louis,  placed  between  a  republican  party  that  was  gra¬ 
dually  gathering  drength,  and  an  aridocratical  party  that 
was  inviting  Europe  to  arm  againd  a  nation  of  which  he 
was  the  conditutional  chief,  and  a  combination  of  princes 
judly  fufpedted  of  wilhing  to  feize  upon  bis  dominions, 
ltood  in  a  fituation  which  would  have  perplexed  the  mod 
fkiiful  politician  ;  and  it  is  no  proof  of  incapacity  that  he 
fell  a  ficrifice  to  circttmdances  which  might  have  over¬ 
whelmed  any  known  meafure  of  human  ingenuity.  Ad- 
drelfes  were  daily  crowding  into  the  adembly,  difapprov- 
ing  the  conduit  of  the  court.  M.  Montmorin  refigned  ; 
M.  Deleifart  fucceeded  him;  and  M.  Cahierde  Gerville 
became  minider  of  the  interior.  M.  du  Portail  refigned 
alfo,  and  M.  Narbonne  fucceeded  him  as  minider  of  war. 
in  the  month  of  November,  M.  Bailly’s  mayoralty  ter¬ 
minated  ;  and  the  once  popular  La  Fayette  appeared  as  a 
candidate  to  fttcceed  him.  But  he  was  fuCcefsfully  op¬ 
pofed  by  M.  Petion,  a  violent  Jacobin,  and  a  declared 
tepublican,  who  was  elected  mayor  of  Paris  by  a  great 
majority. 

At  this  period  the  moderate  men,  who  were  friends  of 
the  conditution,  attempted  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
the  jacobin  club  by  the  edablidlment  of  a  (imilar  one. 
h  derived  its  Aame  from  the  vacant  convent  of  the  Fettil- 
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Ians,  in  which  itaflembled.  The  mod  aCtive  members  of 
the  condituent  adembly  belonged  to  it,  ftich  as  Melfrs. 
D’Andre,  Barnave,  the  Lameths,  Du  Port,  Rabaud, 
Sieyes,  Chapelier,  Thouret,  Labord,  Talleyrand,  Mon- 
tefquieu,  Beaumetz,  &c.  The  Jacobins  contrived  to  ex¬ 
cite  a  riot  at  the  place  of  their  meeting,  which  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  hall  of  the  national  adembly.  This  afforded 
a  pretext  for  applying  to  the  adembly  for  the  removal  of 
the  new  club.  The  adembly  diewed  their  hodi'le  princi¬ 
ples  by  complying  with  this  reaued. 

At  the  end  of  1791,  the  kingdom  of  France  was  by  no 
means  profperous.  The  public  revenue  had  fallen  far 
(liort  of  the  expenditure.  The  emigrant  nobility  had 
carried  out  of  the  kingdom  the  greater  pa^t  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  coin  ;  and  a  variety  of  manufacturers,  who  depended 
upon  their. ^dentations  luxury,  were  reduced  to  didrefs. 
1  he  difpofitions  of  foreign  courts  appeared  very  doubtful. 
The  new  year  1 792,  however,  opened  with  delufive  pro- 
fpeCts  of  tranquillity.  The  German  princes  profelfed 
themfelves  fati-fied  with  the  mode  of  compenfation  which 
the  French  had  offered  for  the  lofs  of  their  poffeffions  in 
Alface  and  Lorraine.  The  prince  of  Lowedein  accepted 
an  indemnification.  The  princes  of  Hohenlohe  and  Siilm- 
Salm  declared  themfelves  ready  to  treat  upon  the  fame 
terms.  Prince  Maximilian,  and  the  dukes  of  Wirtem- 
berg  and  Deux-Ponts,  freely-  negociated.  It  is  uitne- 
ced'ary  to  date  in  detail  the  fubterfuges  employed,  ia 
the  mean  time,  by  the  crafty  Leopold,  for  amufing  the 
French  with  the  appearances  of  peace.  M.  Deleifart, 
minider  for  foreign  affairs,  fell  a  iacrifice  to  them,  and 
probably  to  the  undecided  character  of  Louis.  He  was 
accufed  by  Brifl'ot  of  not  having  given  timely  notice  to 
the  national  affembly  of  the  difpofitions  of  foreign  powers, 
and  of  not  preding  proper  meafures  for  fecuring  the  honour 
and  fafety  of  the  nation.  A  decree  of  accufation  palled 
againd  him:  he  was  apprehended,  tried  by  the  high  na¬ 
tional  court  at  Orleans,  and  executed  in  confequence  of 
its  hady  lentence. 

The  hidden  deatli  of  the  emperor  Leopold  on  the  fird 
of  March  1792,  gave  rife  to  a  tranfient  hope  that  peace 
might  (till  be  preserved.  A  fufpicion  of  poifon  fell  upon 
the  French,  but  it  was  removed  by  the  detail  of  his  difeafe 
that  was  fpeedily  publiffied.  On  the  16th  of  the  fame 
month,  the  king  of  Sweden  was  wounded  by  a  nobleman  of 
the  name  of  Ankerdrom,  and  died  on  the  29th.  This  enter- 
priling  prince  had  overturned  the  conditution  of  his  own 
country;  and  he  had  formed  the  projett  of  conducting  in 
perfon  his  troops  to  the  frontiers  of  France,  and  of  com¬ 
manding  or  accompanying  the  combined  armies  of  Europe 
in  their  attempt  to  avenge  the  caufe  of  infulted  royalty. 
It  was  in  a  great  meafure  to  counteract  this  fcherne  that 
he  was  aflaffinated.  The  fudden  fall,  however,  of  tliele 
two  princes,  rather  accelerated  than  retarded  the  meditated 
hodilities.  The  young  king  of  Hungary,  who  fucceeded 
his  father  Leopold,  made  no  fecret  either  of  his  own  in¬ 
tentions,  or  of  the  exidence  of  a  confederacy  of  princes 
againd  France.  M.  Dumouriez  was  now  at  the  head  of 
the  war-office,  M.  Roland  was  minider  of  the  interior, 
and  M.  Claviere  minider  of  finance.  The  Jacobins  were 
in  the  plenitude  of  their  power.  The  court  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  way  to  the  torrent.  The  property  of  the 
emigrants  was  confifcated,  referving  only  the  rights  of 
creditors.  The  imperial  minider,  prince  Kaunitz,  now- 
demanded  three  things  of  France  :  id,  The  reditution  of 
their  feudal  rights  to  the  German  princes  ;  2dly,  To  re- 
dore  Avignon  to  the  pope  ;  and  ladly,  prince  Kaunitz  de¬ 
manded,  that,  “  the  neighbouring  powers  fiiould  have  no 
reafon  for  apprehenfion,  from  the  internal  government  of 
France.”  On  receiving  thefe  unqualified  demands,  Louis 
propofed  a  declaration  of  war,  which  was  decreed  by  the 
national  adembly  on  the  20th  of  April,  1792. 

The  French  immediately  commenced  hodilities,  by 
attacking  in  three  different  columns  the  Andrian  Nether¬ 
lands.  M.  Dillon  advanced  from  Lille  to  Tournay,  where 
lie  found  a  drong  body  of  Auftrians  ready  to  receive  him. 

The 
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The  national  troops,  unaccuftomed  to  fuftain  the  fire  of 
regular  foldiei  s,  were  indantly  thrown  into  confufion,  and 
lied  to  the  gates  of  Lifle.  The  cry  of  treafon  ref'ounded 
on  all  tides;  and  their  commander,  an  experienced  and 
faithful  officer,  was  murdered  by  his  own  foldiers  and  the 
mob.  A  fecond  divifion  of  ten  thoufand  men,  under  ge¬ 
neral  Biron,  took  poft'effion  of  Quiverain  on  the  29th,  and 
marched  towards  Mons.  He  was  there  attacked  by  the 
Andrians,  whom  lie  repuKed.  Hearing,  however,  of  the 
defeat  of  Dillon,  he  retreated.  A  third  party  advanced 
to  Furnes,  but  without  performing  any  kind  of  fervice. 
La  Fayette  alfo  advanced  towards  Bouvines,  from  which 
lie  afterwards  retreated  with  barren  laurels.  Thefe  ex¬ 
peditions  were  ill  contrived,  in  as  much  as  they  divided 
the  French  troops,  and  expofed  them  in  fmall  bodies  to 
the  attack  of  veteran  forces.  The  Andrians  were  fome 
time  before  they  attempted  to  retaliate.  At  length,  on 
the  nth  of  June,  tfiey  attacked  M.  Gouvion,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  advanced  guard  of  I.a  Fayette’s  army  near 
Maubeuge.  M.  Gouvion  was  killed  ;  but  on  La  Fayette 
himfelf  coming  up,  the  Andrians  abandoned  the  field. 

In  the  mean  lime,  matters  were  battening  in  Paris  to¬ 
wards  a  violent  crifis.  Two  parties,  both  of  which  were 
hofiile  to  the  new  conditution,  had  gradually  been  formed 
in  the  date.  The  one  wifhed  to  give  more  effectual  fup- 
jiort  to  the  royal  authority,  by  edablidiing  a  fenate  of  two 
chambers,  to  affid  the  king  in  depreding  popular  enthu- 
fiafm.  The  otlier  party  wifhed  to  let  afide  royalty  alto¬ 
gether,  and  to  hazard  the  bold  experiment  of  converting 
France  into  an  abfolute  republic.  Thefe  were  fupported 
by  the  Jacobin  club,  which  had  contrived  to  concentrate 
in  itfelf  animmenfe  influence.  Popular  focieties  devoted 
to  its  interefts  were  edablifhed  in  every  town  and  village 
throughout  the  provinces.  With  thefe  a  regular  corref- 
ponder.ee  was  kept  up  by  writing  and  by  emiffaries.  Thus 
their  fchemes  and  notions  were  readily  propagated  through 
the  empire,  and  all  the  violent  fpirits  which  it  contained 
were  enabled  to  a6t  in  concert  :  but  the  more  immediate 
engine  of  the  republican  party  confided  of  the  inmienfe 
population  of  the  metropolis,  whom  they  now  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  keep  in  conflant  alarm.  For  this  purpofe  they  al. 
leged,  that  an  Andrian  confpiracy  in  favour  of  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  country,  exided  among  the  queen’s  friends  at 
court.  Genfonne  and  Brilfot  even  offered  in  the  affembly 
to  prove  the  exidence  of  this  pretended  Audrian  com¬ 
mittee.  A  report  was  alfo  circulated,  that  the  king  in¬ 
tended  to  abfeond  from  the  capital  on  the  23d  of  May. 
His  majedy  publicly  contradicted  thefe  accufations  as 
calumnies;  but  his  voice  had  no  impreffion  upon  the 
minds  of  the  public.  New’  decrees  were  now  made  againft 
the  refractory  clergy,  but  thefe  his  majedy  refilled  to 
fanCtion.  A  propofal  was  alfo  made  and  decreed  in  the 
adembly  to  form  a  camp  of  20,000  men  under  the  walls 
e.f  Paris,  and  for  this  levy  every  canton  in  the  kingdom 
fhould  contribute  one  horfeman  and  four  infantry.  The 
rational  guard  of  Paris  didiked  the  propofal,  and  the  king 
gave  it  his  negative.  Indeed  at  this  time  the  king  feems 
to  have  come  to  a  refolution  of  danding  out  againd  the 
Jacobin  party,  to  which  he  had  for  fome  time  yielded. 
The  minidry  were  therefore  difmiffed,  excepting  D11- 
mouriez,  and  others  were  appointed  in  their  dead.  By 
this  event  Dumouriez  loft  the  confidence  of  the  Jacobin 
club.  He  faw  his  error,  refigned  his  office,  and  joined 
the  army.  In  the  mean  time  a  decree  had  been  palled, 
author) fir, g  the  manufactory  of  pikes  for  the  purpofe  of 
arming  cheaply  the  lower  clafs  of  citizens.  All  means 
were  ufed  to  render  the  king  odious  by  inflammatory 
writings  and  harangues  ;  and  in  both  of  thefe  the  noted 
incendiary  Marat  took  the  lead. 

On  the  2Qthof  June,  M.Roederer,  the  procureur general 
fyhdic,  informed  the  national  affembly,  that,  contrary  to 
law,  formidable  bodies  of  armed  men  were  preparing  to 
prefent  petitions  to  the  king,  and  to  the  national  affembly. 
A  part  of  them  fpeedily  appeared,  with  St.  Huruge,  and 
Santerre,a  brewer,  at  their  head.  They  marched  through 
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the  hall  in  a  proeeflion  that  laded  two  hours,  to  the  ntinv 
ber  cf  about  forty  thoufand.  They  furrounded  the 
Thuilleries.  The  gates  were  thrown  open  $  and,  on  an 
attempt  to  break  the  door  of  the  apartment  where  the  king 
then  was,  he  ordered  them  to  be  admitted.  His  fider  the 
princefs  Elizabeth  never  departed  from  his  fide  during  five 
hours  that  he  was  furrounded  by  the  multitude,  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  liden  to  every  indignity.  All  this  while  Petion, 
the  mayor  of  Paris,  w-as  unaccountably  abfent.  He  at 
length,  however,  arrived,  and  alfo  a  deputation  from  the 
affembly.  The  queen,  with  her  children  and  the  princefs 
de  Lamballe,  were  in  the  council  chamber,  where,  though 
protected  from  violence,  they  were  yet  expofed  to  much 
infult.  At  lad,  in  confcquence  of  the  approach  of  even¬ 
ing,  and  of  the  entreaties  of  Petion,  the  multitude  gra¬ 
dually  difperfed. 

The  indignities  fuffered  on  this  day  by  the  royal  family 
were  in  fome  refpeCts  not  unfavourable  to  t heir  caufe. 
A  great  number  of  the  mod  refpeCbble  inhabitantsmf  the 
capital  were  alhamed  of  fiich  grofs  proceedings.  Tire 
directory  of  the  department  of  Paris,  at  the  head  of  which 
were  M.  Rochefoucault  and  M.  Talleyrand,  publifhed  a 
declaration  difapproving  the  conduCt  of  the  mayor,  and 
of  M.  Manuel  the  procureur  of  the  commune,  whom 
they  afterwards  fufpended  from  their  offices,  although 
they  were  fpeedily  redored  by  a  decree  of  the  adembly. 
At  the  fame  time  La  Fayette,  leaving  his  army  fuddenly, 
appeared  on  the  twenty  fixth  at  the  bar  of  the  national  af¬ 
fembly.  He  declared  that  he  came  to  exprefs  the  indig¬ 
nation  which  the  whole  army  felt  on  account  of  the  events 
of  the  twentieth  :  he  called  upon  the  affembly  to  punidi 
the  promoters  of  thefe  events,  and  to  diffolve  the  factious 
clubs.  This  bold  harangue  of  La  Fayette  threw  the  Ja¬ 
cobins  into  condernation,  and  from  that  period  they  ne¬ 
ver  ceafed  to  calumniate  him. 

On  the  firft  of  July,  on  the  motion  of  jean  de  Brie,  the 
affembly  ordered  a  proclamation  to  be  made,  that  the  coun¬ 
try  was  in  danger.  On  the  fixth,  Louis  gave  intimation 
that  the  king  of  Prudia  was  marching  with  fifty  thoufand 
men  to  co-operate  againd  France.  The  French  arms 
were  at  this  time  fomewhat  fuccefsful  in  the  Audrian  Ne¬ 
therlands;  but  the  cabinet  fpeedily  thought  it  neceffary 
to  order  the  armies  to  retreat :  a  meafure  w  hich  was  after¬ 
wards  publicly  cenfured  by  marefchal  Luckner.  On  the 
25th,  the  duke  of  Brunfwick  ilfued  at  Coblentz  his  cele¬ 
brated  manifedo.  It  declared  the  purpofe  of  the  intended 
invadon  of  France  to  be  the  redoration  of  the  French  king 
to  full  authority.  It  declared  the  national  guard  of 
France  refponfible  for  the  prefervation  of  tranquillity  ; 
and  threatened  with  the  puniftimentof  death,  as  rebels  to 
their  king,  thofe  who  (hould  appear  in  arms  againft  the 
allied  powers.  All  men  holding  offices,  civil  or  military, 
were  threatened  in  the  fame  manner,  as  well  as  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  all  cities,  Paris,  in  particular,  and  the  na¬ 
tional  affembly,  were  declared  refponfible  for  every  in¬ 
fult  which  might  be  offered  to  the  royal  family.  It  was 
declared,  that  if  they  were  not  immediately  placed  m 
fafety,  the  allies  were  refolved  to  inflict  “  on  thofe  who 
fliould  deferve  it  the  molt  exemplary  and  ever-memora- 
ble  avenging  punidunents,  by  giving  up  the  city  of  Paris 
to  military  execution,  ^tnd  expoling  it  to  total  deftruftion  ; 
and  the  rebels,  who  fliould  be  guilty  of  illegal  reflflance, 
fliould  fuffer  the  puniffiments  which  they  fliould  have  de- 
ferved.”  This  fanguinary  and  imprudent  manifedo  ope¬ 
rated  as  a  death  warrant  for  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI. 
It  left  no  middle  way  in  the  nation.  All  who  wifhed  to 
preferve  freedom  in  any  form,  and  all  who  loved  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  their  country,  were  indantly  united.  At 
the  fame  time  the  reproaches  cad  on  the  king  by  the  Ja¬ 
cobins  gained  univerfal  credit.  The  republican  party 
foon  felt  their  advantage,  and  refolved  upon  the  depcli- 
tion  of  the  king.  The  chief  engine  which  they  meant  to 
employ,  condfled  of  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  who  had 
come  to  Paris  at  the  period  of  the  confederation  on  the 
14U1  of  July,  and  were  therefore  called  fxekres,  and  fume. 
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tunes  Marfeillois,  from  the  place  from  which  the  greater 
number  of  them  came.  Next  to  thefe,  dependence  was 
placed  in  the  populace  of  the  fuburbs  of  the  capital.  Va¬ 
rious  charges  were  firft  brought  again!!:  La  Fayette,  and 
the  8th  of  Auguft  was  appointed  for  their  difcuffion.  In 
the  mean  time,  on  the  3d  of  Auguft,  Petion  the  mayor, 
at  the  head  of  a  deputation  from  the  feCtions  of  Paris,  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  bar  of  the  aftembly,  and  in  a  folemn  fpeech 
demanded  the  depofition  of  the  king.  The  difcuflion  of 
the  accufation  againft  La  Fayette  was  confidered  as  a  trial 
of  ftrength  between  the  parties:  he  was  acquitted  by  a 
majority  of  nearly  two  hundred  voices;  and  the  republi¬ 
can  party,  defpairing  of  carrying  their  point  by  a  vote  of 
the  national  aftembly,  refolved  to  have  recourfe  to  vio¬ 
lence  and  infurre&ion. 

On  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  Auguft,  about  fifteen 
hundred  gentlemen,  officers  of  the  army,  and  others,  re¬ 
paired  to  the  palace,  and  refolved  to  protect  the  royal  fa¬ 
mily,  or  to  die  in  their  defence  :  added  to  thefe  were  fe- 
ven  hundred  Swifs  guards,  with  a  body  of  cavalry  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  one  thoufand.  Mandat,  the  commander  of 
the  national  guards,  a  man  firmly  attached  to  the  confti- 
tution,  had  procured  two  thoufand  four  hundred  of  that 
corps,  and  twelve  pieces  of  cannon.  With  fuch  a  force, 
it  has  been  generally  thought,  that,  by  vigorous  and  fteady 
councils,  the  palace  might  have  been  fuccefsfully  defend¬ 
ed  ;  and  what  is  now  called  a  revolution ,  might  have  borne 
the  name  of  a  rebellion.  Meanwhile  the  aftembly  de¬ 
clared  its  fittings  permanent.  Petion  was  at  the  palace 
late  on  the  evening  of  the  9th.  Some  apprehenfions  were 
entertained  for  his  fafety,  and  a  deputation  from  the  af- 
fembly  brought  him  away.  At  midnight  the  tocfin  or 
alarm-bell  founded,  and  the  drums  beat  to  arms  through 
the  city.  At  this  inftant  a  number  of  the  raoft  active  lea¬ 
ders  of  the  republican  party  aflembled,  and  elected  a  new 
council  or  commune.  The  perfons  thus  irregularly  chofen 
took  poffeflion  of  the  common  hall,  and  drove  out  the 
lawful  members;  who,  with  that  weaknefs  with  which 
men  are  apt  to  fhrink  from  ftations  of  refponfibility  in  pe¬ 
rilous  times,  haftily  gave  place  to  the  ufurpers.  The 
new  commune  fent  repeated  meffages  to  M.  Mandat,  re¬ 
quiring  his  attendance  upon  important  bufinefs.  He  was 
occupied  in  arranging  the  troops  in  the  beft  order  around 
the  palace  ;  but,  fufpeCting  nothing,  he  went  to  the  com¬ 
mon  hall,  and  was  there  aftonilhed  to  find  a  different  af- 
fembly  from  what  he  expected.  He  was  inftantly  accufcd 
of  a  plot  to  maflacre  the  people,  and  ordered  to  prifon; 
but  as  he  defcended  the  ftairs,  he  was  fhot  with  a  piftol, 
and  Santerre  was  appointed  in  his  ftead'to  command  the 
national  guard. 

On  this  eventful  night  no  perfon  in  the  palace  went  to 
bed.  About  fix  in  the  morning  of  the  10th  the  king  de¬ 
fcended  into  the  gardens  to  review  the  troops.  He  was 
received  with  Ihouts  of  Vive  le  roi,  excepting  from  the 
artillery,  who  Ihouted  Vive  la  nation.  The  king  returned 
to  the  palace,  and  the  multitude  continued  to  colled:. 
The  national  guard  feemed  undetermined  about  what  they 
were  to  do,  as  they  aflembled  in  divifions  near  the  palace  ; 
and,  had  a  fteady  refiftance  been  made  from  within,  it  is 
probable  they  would  have  joined  the  royal  party.  But 
towards  eight  o’clock  M.  Roederer  procured  admittance 
to  the  palace,  and  told  the  king  that  armed  multitudes 
were  aftembling  in  hoftile  array  around  the  Thuilleries; 
that  the  national  guard  was  not  to  be  depended  upon  ; 
and  that,  in  cafe  of  refiftance,  the  whole  royal  family 
would  moft  certainly  be  maflacred.  He  therefore  advifed 
♦he  king  to  fcek  protection  in  the  hall  of  the  national  af- 
fembly.  With  this  advice  the  king,  with  his  ufual  fa¬ 
cility  of  temper,  was  ready  to  comply  ;  but  the  queen  op- 
pofed  with  vehemence  the  humiliating  propolal.  Becom¬ 
ing,  gradually,  however,  alarmed  for  the  fafety  of  her 
children,  (lie  gave  content ;  and  the  king  and  queen,  the 
princefs  Elizabeth,  with  the  prince  and  princefs  royal, 
went  on  foot  to  the  hall  of  the  aftembly.  “  I  am  come 
hither  ffaid  his  majefty)  to  prevent  a  great  crime, 
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Among  you,  gentlemen,  I  believe  myfclf  in  fafety.”  By 
an  article  of  the  conftitution  the  aftembly  could  not  deli¬ 
berate  in  the  prefence  of  the  king  :  the  royal  family  were, 
therefore,  placed  in  a  narrow  box  feparated  from  the  hall 
by  a  railing,  where  they  remainded  fourteen  hours  with¬ 
out  any  place  to  which  they  could  retire  for  refreftiment, 
excepting  a  very  fmall  clofet  adjoining.  Here  they  fat 
liftening  to  debates,  in  which  the  royal  character  and  of¬ 
fice  were  treated  with  every  mark  of  ftubied  infult  and 
degradation. 

When  the  king  left  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries,  he  un¬ 
fortunately  forgot  to  order  it  to  be  immediately  fui  rendered  , 
He  recollefted  this  as  foon  as  he  reached  the  aftembly,  and 
fent  orders  for  the  purpofe  ;  but  it  was  too  late.  The  in- 
furgents  amounted  to  upwards  of  20,000  effective  men, 
commanded  by  Wefterman,  a  Pruffian,  with  about  thirty 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  gentlemen  within  the  palace, 
who  had  aflembled  to  proteft  the  king’s  perfon,  w'ere  now 
difpirited,  and  knew  not  how  to  aCt.  The  commander 
of  the  Swifs,  M.  Affry,  was  abfent  ;  and  the  national 
guard  had.no  leader,  in  confequence  of  the  death  of  Man- 
dat.  About  nine  o’clock  the  outer  gates  were  forced 
open  ;  and  the  infurgents  formed  their  line  in  front  of  the 
place.  A  bloody  combat  commenced,  chiefly  between 
the  Marfeillois  and  the  Swifs.  After  a  brave  refiftance 
of  about  an  hour,  the  Swifs  were  overpowered  by  num¬ 
bers,  and  gave  way.  All  of  them  that  could  be  found  in 
the  palace  were  maflacred  ;  fome  even  while  imploring 
quarter  on  their  knees.  Others  efcaped  into  the  city, 
and  were  protected  by  individuals.  Of  this  brave  regi¬ 
ment  only  two  hundred  furvived;  but  every  human  be. 
ing,  even  the  loweft  fervants  found  in  the  palace,  were 
put  to  death.  The  Swifs  taken  prifoners  in  various  quar¬ 
ters  were  conducted  to  the  door  of  the  aftembly,  and 
taken  by  a  decree  under  the  protection  of  the  ftate.  But 
the  fanguinary  multitude  inflfted  upon  putting  them  to 
inftant  death  ;  and  the  aftembly  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  unable  to  proteCt  them,  had  not  the  Marfeillois 
interfered  in  their  favour.  The  fufpenfion  of  the  royal 
authority  was  inftantly  decreed,  and  the  nation  was  in¬ 
vited  to  eleCt  a  Convention  to  determine  the  nature  of 
its  future  government.  On  this  melancholy  occafion  all 
Frenchmen  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  were  declared  ca¬ 
pable  of  electing,  and  of  being  elected,  deputies  to  the 
new  National  Convention.  Commiflioners  were,  in  the 
mean  time,  fent  on  the  fame  evening  to  give  to  the  armies 
a  falfe  and  favourable  account  of  thefe  tranfaCtions.  The 
royal  family  were  fent  to  the  old  palace  of  the  Temple 
in  the  midft  of  the  city,  to  remain  there  under  a  ftriCt 
guard;  and  all  perfons  of  rank  who  had  been  attached 
to  them  were  feized  and  committed  to  different  prifons. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  temper  of  the  people  of  Paris 
at  this  memorable  conjuncture,  it  is  proper  to  remark, 
that  at  the  fame  inftant  when  the  multitude  with  bloody 
fury  were  maffacring  the  menial  fervants  in  the  palace, 
and  could  fcarcely  be  reftrained  from  offering  violence  to 
every  perfon  devoted  to  the  royal  caufe,  they  would  fuffer 
no  onb  aCt  of  pillage  to  pafs  unpunifhed.  Several  at¬ 
tempts  of  this  kind  were  accordingly  followed  by  the  in¬ 
ftant  death  of  the  criminals.  The  plate,  the  jewels,  and 
money,  found  in  the  Thuilleries,  were  brought  to  the  na¬ 
tional  aftembly,  and  thrown  down  in  the  hall.  One  man, 
whofe  drefs  and  appearance  befpoke  extreme  poverty, 
caft  upon  the  table  an  hat  full  of  gold. — Such  was  the 
conduCf  of  men  whofe  minds  were  elevated  by  enthu. 
fiafm,  and  rendered  frantic  by  falfe  notions  of  liberty,  or 
of  a  republican  government. 

The  fituation  of  France  now  became  extremely  critical, 
and  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  the  new  Convention 
would  be  fuffered  to  affemble.  La  Fayette  had  got 
fpeedy  intelligence  of  the  events  of  the  10th  of  Auguft.. 
He  advifed  the  magiftrates  of  Sedan  to  imprifon  the  com¬ 
miflioners  from  the  national  aftembly  when  they  fiiould 
arrive  there;  which  was  accordingly  done.  He  alfo  pub- 
lilhed  an  addrels  to  his  army,  calling  upon  them  to  lup- 
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port  the  king  and  the  confutation  ;  but,  finding  they  were 
not  to  be  depended  upon,  on  the  19th  of  Auguft  he  left 
his  camp  in  the  night,  accompanied  onlv  by  his  (faff  and 
a  few  fervants.  They  took  the  route  of  Rochefort  in 
Liege,  which  was  a  neutral  country  ;  but  were  met  by 
a  party  of  the  enemy,  who  took  them  prifoners,  and  they 
were  detained  in  Pruffian  and  Andrian  dungeons  till  au¬ 
tumn,  1794.  The  fevere  treatment  of  this  dirt inguifhed 
officer  was  probably  a  confiderable  error  in  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  allies.  His  fidelity  to  the  king  is  very  gene¬ 
rally  admitted  ;  though  fome  have  entertained  firong  fuf- 
picions  of  his  having  ailed  a  very  bafe  part  to  that  un¬ 
fortunate  monarch. 

General  Dillon  had  at  fil'd:  entered  into  the  fentiments 
of  La  Fayette  ;  but  the  politic  Dumouriez^divcrted  him 
from  his  purpofe,  and  by  this  means  regained  his  credit 
with  the  Jacobins,  ififomuch  that  he  was  appointed  com¬ 
mander  in  chief.  The  other  generals,  Biron,  Montel- 
quieu,  Kellerman,  and  Cuftine,  made  no  oppofition  to 
the  will  of  the  national  affembly,  and  retained  their  ap¬ 
pointments.  Meanwhile,  the  combined  armies  of  Auftrja 
and  Pruflia  had  entered  France.  The  duke  of  Brunf- 
wick’s  army  was  above  fifty  thoufand  ftrong.  General 
Clairfait  bad  joined  him  with  fifteen  thoufand  Andrians, 
and  a  confiderable  body  of  HeOians,  along  with  twenty 
thoufand  French  emigrants,  amounting  in  all  to  90,000. 
To  oppofe  thefe,  Dumouriez  had  only  feventeen  thou¬ 
fand  men  collected  near  the  point  from  which  the  enemy 
were  approaching  in  Luxembourg.  The  French  emi¬ 
grants  had  impofed  upon  the  duke  of  Brunfwick  fuch  an 
account  of  the  diftrafied  date  of  their  own  country,  and 
of  the  pretended  difaffe£tion  of  all  orders  of  men  towards 
ihe  ruling  faction  in  Paris,  that  no  refidance  of  any  im¬ 
portance  was  expedted.  When  the  combined  troops, 
confiding  either  of  deady  Audrian  or  Hungarian  batta¬ 
lions,  or  of  thofe  well-difciplined  Prudians  which  the 
great  Frederic  bad  inured  to  military  difcipline,  were 
reviewed  in  Germany,  before  fetting  out  on  their  march, 
it  is  faid  that  the  ipedlators,  among  whom  the  French 
caufe  was  not  unpopular,  beheld  them  with  anxiety  and 
regret,  and  pitied  the  unhappy  country  againft  which 
this  irreddible  force  was- directed.  The  beginning  of 
their  progrefs  judified  thefe  expectations.  Longwy  fur- 
rendered  after  a  dege  of  fifteen  hours,  although  well  for¬ 
tified,  po defied  of  a  garrifon  of  three  thoufand  five  hun¬ 
dred  men,  and  defended  by  feventy  pieces  of  cannon. 
The  news  of  this  event  irritated  the  alfembly  fo  much, 
that  they  decreed,  whenever  retaken,  the  houfes  of  the 
citizens  diould  be  razed  to  the  ground.  Verdun  was 
next  fummoned  ;  and  here  the  municipality  compelled 
the  governor  M.  Beaurepaire  to  furrender.  That  officer, 
difappointed  and  enraged,  fhot  himfelf  in  prefence  of  the 
council ;  and,  on  the  2d  of  September,  the  Pruffian 
troops  entered  the  town. 

The  news  of  this  capture,  and  of  the  approach  of  the 
Pruffians,  lpread  inftant  alarm  throughout  Paris.  It  was 
propofed  to  raife  a  volunteer  corps,  which  fiiould  fet  out 
immediately  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  council,  Which 
was  now  led  by  Robefpierre,  Danton,  Marat,  and  others 
of  the  mod  fanguinary  character,  ordered  the  alarm-guns 
to  be  fired,  and  the  populace  to  be  fummoned  to  meet 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  to  enrol  themfeives  ro  march 
againft  the  invaders.  The  people  afiembled,  and,  as  is 
fuppofed,  in  confequence  of  a  premeditated  plan,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  voices  exclaimed,  that  “ the  domeftic  foes  of  the 
nation  ought  firft  to  be  defiroyed,  before  its  foreign  ene¬ 
mies  were  attacked.”  In  an  inftant  parties  of  armed  men 
proceeded  to  the  prifons  where  the  non-juring  clergy, 
the  Swifs  officers,  and  thofe  confined  fince  the  10th  of 
Auguft,  on  a  charge  of  mal-praftices  againft  the  ftate, 
were  detained  in  cuftody.  They  took  out  thefe  unfor¬ 
tunate  men  one  by  one,  gave  them  a  kind  of  mock  trial 
before  a  jury  of  themfeives,  acquitted  fome  few,  and  de¬ 
liberately  murdered  the  reft.  Among  thefe  was  the 
princefs  de  Lamballe.  She  was  taken  from  her  bed  be¬ 


fore  this  bloody  tribunal,  and  maftacred  ;  her  head  was* 
carried  by  the  populace  to  the  Temple,  and  exhibited  to 
the  queen,  whofe  friend  ftie  was.  .  Thefe  maffacres  lafted 
for  two  days,  and  upwards  of  one  thoufand  perfons  fell 
a  facrifice  to  the  favage  barbarity  of  the  mob.  Yet,  ex¬ 
traordinary  as  it  might  appear,  the  ringleaders  of  this 
mob  confided  not  of  more  than  three  hundred  perfons  of 
the  dregs  and  refnfe  of  Paris,  who  might  with  eafe  have 
been  fecured,  and  the  lives  of  the  innocent  (offerers  pre- 
ferved,  had  there  exifted  the  (mailed  fpirit  in  the  go¬ 
vernment,  or  virtue  or  magnanimity  in  any  of  the  privi¬ 
leged  orders. 

In  the  mean  time  Dumouriez  was  taking  the  beft  mea- 
fures  to  impede  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy,  till  the  army 
of  Kellerman  confiding  of  twenty  thoufand  men  could 
join  him  from  Lorraine,  and  that  of  Bournonville  from 
Flanders  amounting  to  thirteen  thoufand,  together  with 
the  new  levies  that  Luckner  might  be  able  "to  procure 
him  from  Chalons.  The  forefl  of  Argonne  extends  from 
north  to  fouth  upwards  of  forty  miles  ;  it  lay  direftly  in 
the  route  of  the  duke  of  Brunfwick,  who  mud  either 
force  his  way  acrofs  it,  or  make  a  circuit  of  forty  miles 
by  tbe  pafs  of  Grandpre  on  the  north,  or  by  Barleduc  on 
the  fouth.  The  pafs  that  lay  direftly  in  his  route  was 
that  of  Biefme.  After  furveying  Dillon’s  pofition  here, 
he  left  a  party  of  twenty  thoufand  men  to  watch  it ;  and, 
with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  took  the  circuitous' 
route  by  Grandpre  on  the  north.  Here  Dumouriez  waited 
to  receive  him,  and  was  attacked  on  the  12th  and  13th 
without  fuccefs  ;  but,  on  the  14th,  the  attack  of  the 
Pruffians  was  irrefiftible,  and  Dumouriez,  retreating,  gave 
up  the  pafs.  On  his  march  he  was  fo  violently  preffed 
by  the  advanced  cavalry  of  the  Pruffians,  that  his  army 
was  feized  with  a  panic,  and  fled  before  only  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  men  ;  who,  if  they  had  puffied  their  advantage, 
might  have  difperfed  it.  On  the  15th,  however,  Du¬ 
mouriez  encamped  at  St.  Menehould,  and  began  to  for¬ 
tify  it.  Bournonville’s  army  joined  Dumouriez  on  the 
17th.  The  duke  of  Brunfwick  formed  a  plan  of  attack¬ 
ing  Kellerman  before  his  junction  could  be  completed. 
That  general  arrived,  on  the  19th,  within  a  mile  of  Du- 
mouriez’s  camp  ;  the  projected  attack  took  place  ;  the- 
Prudians  manoeuvred  with  their  ufual  coolnefs  and  ad- 
drefs ;  they  attempted  to  furround  Kellerman’s  army, 
but  tltis  could  not  be  accompliffied.  The  French  troops 
preferved  excellent  order,  while  the  national  vivacity 
was  conftantly  ffiewing  i t fel f  in  their  ftiouts  and  patriotic 
fongs  :  in  this  affair  four  hundred  French  were  killed, 
and  five  hundred  wounded  ;  the  lofs  of  the  Pruffians  was 
much  greater  ;  and,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  Kellerman 
joined  Dumouriez  at  the  end  of  the  engagement  without 
oppofition.  At  the  fame  time  that  the  attack  was  made 
on  the  army  of  Kellerman,  an  attempt  was  made  to  force 
Dillon’s  camp  at  Biefme  by  the  twenty  thoufand  men  that 
had  been  left  in  its  vicinity,  but  without  fuccefs ;  and 
this  large  detachment  was  thus  prevented  from  crofting 
the  foreft  of  Argonne,  and  fupporting  the  duke  of  Brunf¬ 
wick.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  thefe  engagements 
the  French  owed  their  luperiority  chiefly  to  the  number 
and  excellence  of  their  artillery  ;  a  circumftance  which 
ferved  to  convince  their  enemies  that  they  had  to  contend 
with  regular  military  bodies,  and  not  with  undifeiplined 
multitudes,  as  they  expected. 

The  duke  of  Brunfwick  encamped  his  army  at  La  Lun, 
near  the  camp  of  Dumouriez.  And  here  the  Pruffians- 
began  to  experience  extreme  diftrefs,  both  from  ficknefs 
and  famine.  No  temptation  could  induce  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  to  carry  provifions  to  the  hoftile  troops; 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  French  army  was  abundantly* 
fupplied.  Bournonville,  with  four  thoufand  men,  inter¬ 
cepted  feveral  droves  of  cattle  and  convoys  of  provifions 
deftined  for  the  Pruffian  camp  ;  while  the  rain  fell  in  tor¬ 
rents,  and  the  roads  were  uncommonly  deep.  Expofed 
to  the  cold,  the  moifture,  and  want  of  provifions,  the 
Prudians  ralhly  ate  great  quantities  of  the  grapes  of 
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Champagne.  The  confequence  was,  that  an  epidemical 
diftemper  commenced  and  fpread  through  the  army  to 
fuch  an  extent,  that  ten  thoufand  men  a t  one  time  were 
unfit  for  duty.  The  duke  of  Brtinfwick,  however,  (till 
commanded  a  force  much  more  numerous  than  that  of 
Dumonriez  j  and  lie  lias  been  much  cenfured  for  not  at¬ 
tacking  his  camp,  and  forcing  him  to  engage.  It  has 
been  faid,  that  the  veteran  and  numerous  force  which  he 
commanded  would  have  marched  to  certain  victory  again  ft 
the  undifciplined  troops  that  oppofed  them ;  that,  having 
defeated  Duinouriez’s  army,  there  was  nothing  to  oppofe 
their  march  to  Paris.  But  the  duke  of  Brunfwick  had 
entered  France  upon  the  fuppofition,  that  in  its  prefent 
diftraCted  ftate,  no  effective  army  could  be  brought  to 
face  him  in  the  field,  and  that  the  people  at  large  were 
hoftile  to  the  ruling  faction.  The  contrary  of  all  this 
now  turned  out  to  be  the  faCt.  He  found  himfelf  in  the 
midlt  of  an  hoftile  country,  and  oppofed  by  fkilful  gene¬ 
rals.  A  defeat  in  fuch  a  fituation  would  have  brought 
certain  ruin  to  his  army  ;  and  even  the  lofs  fuftained  in 
the  acquifition  of  a  victory  might  have  proved  no  lefs 
fatal.  The  remains  of  the  French  army  would  not  fail 
to  hang  upon  his  rear;  and  from  the  difpofition  of  the 
people  it  appeared  impoffible  to  afcertain  to  what  amount 
that  army  might  be  fuddenly  increafed.  After  propoling 
a  truce,  therefore,  which  lafted  eight  days,  he  commenced 
his  retreat  towards  Grandpre,  and  no  advantage  was  at¬ 
tempted  againft  him.  Verdun  was  retaken  by  the  French 
on  the  1 2th  of  October,  and  Longwy  on  the  1 8th  ;  the 
fiege  of  Thionville  was  at  the  fame  time  raifed  ;  that 
fmall  but  ftrong  fortrefs,  under  the  command  of  general 
Wimpfen,  had  held  in  check  an  army  of  15,000  men. 

While  the  Prufiians  were  advancing  from  the  nonh¬ 
ead,*  the  Auftrians  under  the  duke  of  Saxe  Tefchen  laid 
fiege  to  Lifle.  The  council-general  of  the  commune  an- 
fwered  the  fummons  of  the  befiegers  thus:  “We  have 
renewed  our  oath  to  be  faithful  to  the  nation,  and  to 
maintain  liberty  and  equality,  or  to  die  at  our  poll.  We 
will  not  perjure  ourfelves.”  The  Auftrian  batteries  be¬ 
gan  to  play  upon  the  town  on  the  29th  ;  and,  though  a 
great  part  of  the  city  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  the 
citizens  became  daily  more  obftinate  :  they  received  each 
other  into  the  houfes  that  were  dill  Handing,  and  every 
vault  and  cellar  was  occupied.  Although  upwards  of 
thirty  thoufand  red-hot  balls  and  fix  thoufand  bombs 
were  thrown  into  the  city,  befides  the  efforts  made  by  an 
immenfe  battering  train  of  artillery,  yet  the  lofs  both  to 
the  garrifon  and  people  did  not  exceed  five  hundred  per- 
fons,  mod  of  w  hom  were  women  and  children.  After  a 
fortnight  of  fruitlefs  labour,  the  Audrians  raifed  the  fiege. 
War  had  alfo  been  declared  againlt  the  king  of  Sardinia 
on  account  of  the  threatening  appearances  exhibited  in 
that  quarter.  On  the  20th  of  September,  general  Mon- 
tefquieu  entered  the  territories  of  Savoy,  and  was  re¬ 
ceived  at  Chambery  and  throughout  the  whole  country 
with  marks  of  unbounded  approbation.  On  the  29th, 
general  Anfelm,  with  another  body  of  troops,  took  pof- 
feffion  of  Nice  and  the  country  arqdnd  it.  On  the  30th, 
general  Cutting  advanced  to  Spires,  where  he  found  the 
Audrians  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  He  attacked  and 
drove  them  through  the  city,  taking  three  thoufand  pri- 
foners.  The  capture  of  Worms  fucceeded  that  of  Spires  ; 
Mentz  furrendered  by  capitulation  ;  and  Frankfort  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French  on  the  23d  :  out  of  this 
lad  place,  however,  they  were  afterwards  driven,  on  the 
2d  of  December. 

On  the  20th  of  September  the  French  National  Con¬ 
vention  had  alfembled.  It  was  found  to  contain  men  of 
all  characters,  orders,  and  ranks.  Many  difiinguifiied 
members  of  the  condituent  affembly  were  elected  into  it, 
and  alfo  feveral  that  had  belonged  to  the  legifiative  af¬ 
fembly  ;  even  foreigners  were  invited  to  become  French 
legiflators.  The  famous  Thomas  Paine  and  Dr.  Priedley 
of  England,  were  elected  by  certain  departments ;  but 
the  latter  declined  accepting  the  di (honourable  office  of 
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an  apodate  and  traitor.  Clouts,  a  Pruffian,  was  cliofen, 
though  his  countrymen  were  engaged  in  the  forlorn  hope 
of  re-edablifhing  Louis  upon  the  throne  :  but  to  render 
every  fuch  hope  abortive,  Collot  d’Herbois,  formerly  an 
aftor,  afcended  the  tribune  on  the  2 1  d  of  September,  1792, 
and  propelled  the'eternal  abolition  of  royalty  in  France.  The 
quedion  was  carried  by  acclamation,  and  the  houfe  ad¬ 
journed.  Meffages  were  fent  to  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  intimate  the  decree,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  Jaco¬ 
bins  they  were  every  where  received  with  applaufe.  It 
was  next  day  decreed,  that  all  public  aCts  fliould  be  dated 
from  and  by  the  year  of  the  French  republic  ;  and  all 
the  citizens  were  declared  eligible  to  vacant  offices  and 
employments.  Tire  rage  of  republicanifm  now  went  fo 
far,  that  the  ordinary  titles  of  monfieurand  madame  were 
abolidred,  and  the  appellation  of  citizen  fubflituted  as 
more  fuitable  to  the  principles  of  this  wild  government. 

It  was,  however,  difcovered,  that  the  leading  republi¬ 
cans  had  fplit  into  two  oppofite  factions.  One  of  thefe 
was  called  Girondijls,  becaufe  Vergniaud,  Genfonne,  Gau- 
dct,  and  others  of  its  prominent  leaders,  were  members 
from  the  department  of  la  Gironde.  The  celebrated 
Condorcet  belonged  to  this  party  ;  and  they  were  fome, 
times  denominated  Brijfotines,  from  M.  Briffot  de  War- 
ville,  their  principal  leader.  They  fupported  the  mi- 
niftry  then  in  office,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Roland  ; 
and  the  majority  of  the  convention  was  obvioufly  at¬ 
tached  to  them.  In  oppofition  to  thefe  was  the  party  of 
the  Mountain  ■  fo  called  from  its  members  ufually  fitting 
in  the  convention  on  the  upper  feats  of  the  hall.  They 
were  men  pofleffed  of  lefs  perfonal  refpeCtability,  and 
fewer  literary  accomplifhments,  but  of  daring  and  fan- 
guinary  characters,  whom  the  violent  meafures  of  the  re¬ 
volution  had  alone  brought  into  notice.  At  the  head  of 
this  party  were  Danton  and  Robefpiere,  and  their  crea¬ 
tures  Couthon,  Bazire,  Thuriot,  Merlin  de  Thionville, 
St.  Andre,  Camille  Defmou.lins,  Chabot,  Collot  d’Her¬ 
bois,  Sergent,  Legendre,  Fabre  d’Eglantine,  Fanis,  and 
Marat.  Thefe  two  parties  (hewed  the  diverfity  of  their 
characters  by  the  mode  in  which  they  treated  the  maffa- 
cres  of  the  2d  and  3d  of  September.  The  Briffotines, 
with  the  majority  of  the  convention,  wifhed  to  bring  the 
murderers  to  trial ;  but  the  queftion  was  always  eluded 
by  the  other  party,  w-ith  the  aid  of  the  Jacobin  club  and 
the  populace. 

On  the  9th  of  October  it  was  decreed,  that  all  emi¬ 
grants,  when  taken,  (hould  fuffer  death  ;  and  on  the  15th 
of  November,  in  confequence  of  an  infurrection  in  the 
duchy  of  Deux  Punts,  and  an  application  on  the  part  of 
the  infurgents  to  the  convention  for  aid,  the  following  de¬ 
cree  was  palled  :  “The  national  convention  declare,  in 
the  name  of  the  French  nation,  that  they  will  grant  fra¬ 
ternity  and  affi (lance  to  all  thofe  people  who  wifti  to  pro¬ 
cure  liberty  *  and  they  charge  the  executive  power  to 
fend  orders  to  the  generals  to  give  afliflance  to  fuch  peo¬ 
ple  as  have  buffered,  or  are  now  fuffering,  in  the  caufe  of 
liberty.” 

To  return  to  the  military  affairs  of  the  new  republic. — 
On  the  1 2th  of  October  Dumonriez  came  to  Paris,  and 
was  inftruCted  to  commence  a  winter  campaign  in  the  Ne¬ 
therlands.  He  fuddenly  attacked  the  Auftrians  at  Bolfu, 
and  drove  them  from  their  ground.  On  the  5th  of  No¬ 
vember  he  came  in  fight  of  the  enemy  upon  the  heights 
of  Jemappe.  Three  lines  of  fortification  arofe  above 
each  other,  defended  by  one  hundred  pieces  of  artillery. 
Their  right  wing  was  covered  by  a  village  and  a  river, 
and  their  left  by  thick  woods.  The  French,  by  their  own 
account,  amounted  to  thirty  thoufand  ;  whilft  others, 
with  great  probability  of  truth,  compute  them  at  double 
that  number;  and  the  Auftrians  were  about  twenty  thou- 
fand.  On  the  flanks  Dumouriez  placed  all  the  old  fol- 
diers  in  whom  he  could  belt  confide.  In  the  centre  he 
drew  up  the  Paris  volunteers  and  the  recruits  from  every 
part  of  the  country.  Behind  him  he  ranged  his  park  of 
artillery.  Previous  to  the  onfet  he  let  every  man  drink 
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what  brandy  be  chofe.  They  began  the  affault  in  the 
afternoon,  and  were  beat  back.  That  night  the  French 
lay  upon  their  arms,  and  the  next  morning  more  brandy 
was  given,  when  the  volunteers  marched  with  great  fpirit 
quite  up  to  the  entrenchments,  and  were  mowed  down  by 
the  Andrian  artillery  by  hundreds.  In  a  (liort  time  the 
French  gave  way  in  the  centre,  on  which  Dumouriez  or¬ 
dered  the  artillery  that  were  in  the  rear  to  fire  upon  his 
own  men,  and  flop  their  retreat.  They  were  then  obliged 
to  turn,  though  thoufands  had  fallen,  and  the  Auftrians 
had  fcarcely  loft  a  man.  A  fecond  time  the  centre  gave 
way,  and  the  Auftrians  incautioufly  left  their  intrench- 
nients  to  purfue  them.  This  was  the  objeft  Dumouriez 
had  in  view  ;  and  with  his  own  flanks  he  turned  the 
wings  of  the  Auftrian  army,  and  got  behind  them  in  their 
entrenchments.  Here  great  daughter  was  made  of  the 
Auftrians,  who  loft  in  all  about  three  thoufand  five  hun¬ 
dred  men,  and  were  entirely  defeated.  The  French  loft 
3bout  fourteen  thoufand  men,  who  were  left  dead  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Dumouriez,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  engagement,  threw  oft'  his  coat  and  waiftcoat,  and 
fought  as  a  common  foldier;  and  thus  far  he  refcues  his 
name  from  the  odium  that  attends  the  murder  of  his  own 
men,  that  on  nooccafion  did  he  ever  fpare  himfelf.  This 
viftory  was  decifive  of  the  fate  of  the  Netherlands. 
Monsand  Bruftels  furrendered  to  Dumouriez  ;  Tournay, 
Malines,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp,  were  taken  pofleffion  of 
by  general  Labourdonnaye  ;  Louvain  and  Namur  were 
taken  by  general  Valence  ;  and  the  whole  Auftrian  Ne¬ 
therlands,  Luxembourg  only  excepted,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  French  :  Liege  was  taken  on  the  28th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  after  a  fuccefsful  engagement,  in  which  the  Auftrians 
loft  fix  hundred  men,  and  an  immenfe  train  of  artillery. 

Thus  was  France,  by  means  of  an  invincible  fpirit  of 
enthufiafm  infufed  into  the  heart  and  mind  of  her  nume¬ 
rous  army,  more  than  a  match  for  the  formidable  com¬ 
bination  of  foreign  powers,  and  rofe  fuperior  to  the  ve¬ 
teran  prowefs  of  the  numerous  invaders,  who  aflailed 
her  on  every  fide.  But  while  fhe  was  thus  victorious  in 
all  quarters  abroad,  the  was  diftrafted  by  the  moll  violent 
factions  at  home.  The  two  parties  in  the  convention 
were  engaged  in  a  ftruggle,  which  daily  became  more  im¬ 
placable  and  alarming.  The  party  called  the  Mountain 
did  not  difguife  their  intention  of  bringing  the  king  to 
trial  :  the  moderate  party  as  anxioufly  meditated  to  fave 
him;  which  was  a  fufficient  reafon  for  their  antagonifts 
to  refolve  upon  his  ruin.  This  attempt  was  at  once  fo 
incompatible  with  every  thing  that  had  long  been  confi- 
dered  as  forming  the  French  character,  fo  devoid  of  every 
ftiadow  of  juftice,  and  fo  repugnant  to  every  principle  of 
true  policy,  that  even  the  previous  atrocities  of  the  re¬ 
volution  had  not  prepared  mankind  to  believe  that  its 
accomplilhment  could  be  feridufly  meditated,  much  lefs 
that  the  people,  the  armies,  and  the  eonftituted  autho¬ 
rities  of  France,  would  have  permitted  it  to  take  place. 
The  conduCf  and  progrefs  of  this  fcandalous  perverfion 
of  the  forms  of  juftice  and  humanity,  however,  prove 
that  the  fpace  is  but  fmall  from  the  prifon  of  a  prince  to 
his  final  perfecution  on  a  fcaffold,  which  the  Mountain 
party  were  now  ferocioufly  engaged  to  enforce,  by  every 
cruel  and  oppreftive  means. 

FATE  of  LOUIS  XVI.  and  his  QUEEN. 

The  royal  family  had  for  fome  time  been  confined  in 
the  Temple,  an  ancient  building  belonging  to  the  grand- 
prior  of  the  knights-templars,  littiated  at  the  north-eaft 
extremity  of  Paris,  in  a  divifion  which  formed  a  refuge 
for  debtors,  crowded  with  buildings  of  the  meaneft  de- 
fcription,  and  particularly  dirty,  unwholefome,  and  me¬ 
lancholy.  Great  pains  had  been  taken  to  render  the 
apartments  fecure,  and  thefe  precautions  added  to  their 
gloom;  but  the  greateft  cruelty  arofe,  not  fo  much  from 
the  care  taken  to  detain  their  perfons,  as  from  the  folici- 
tude  conftantly  difplayed  in  loading  them  with  every  in- 
fult  which  malice,  meannefs,  and  obduracy  of  heart,  could 
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devife.  The  decree  for  abol ifh in g  royalty  was  announced 
to  them  with  ftudied  malice  ;  the  comrniflioners  hoping 
to  extort  from  fhe  monarch  fome  unguarded  expreliions, 
which  might  give  more  colour  to  their  nefarious  proceed¬ 
ings  ;  but  to  their  great  difappointment,  he  bore  the 
event  with  heroic  fortitude.  The  anxieties  of  the  royal 
family  were  unfeelingly  kept  alive  by  every  diungenuous 
means  ;  and  all  newfpapers  were  denied  them,  except 
thofe  which  contained  infolent  libels  on  the  king,  or 
fcandalous  refleftions  on  the  infidelity  of  the  queen,  or 
ftigmas  on  fome  branch  of  the  royal  family.  One  of 
thefe  papers  contained  the  petition  of  a  cannoneer,  that  a 
piece  of  artillery  might  be  caft  of  a  fufficient  calibre  to 
receive  the  head  of  Louis  XVI.  and  that  the  petitioner 
might  difcharge  it  at  the  enemy.  Another  exhibited  a 
rancorous  untruth  of  the  princefs  Elizabeth  having  had 
a  child  by  a  bilhop  :  this  young  wolf,  the  writer  added, 
ought  to  be  ftrangled  as  w'ell  as  the  two  (the  dauphin  and 
madame  Royale)  in  the  tower.  The  diftrefs  of  the  cap¬ 
tives  was  fo  great,  that  the  king  was  obliged  to  borrow 
changes  of  raiment  from  his  valet-de-chambre ;  and  the 
queen  and  the  dauphin  were  fupplied  by  the  bounty  of 
the  countefs  of  Sutherland,  and  fome  other  ladies ;  but 
even  this  intercourfe  was  now  fuperfeded  ;  and  the  royal 
unfortunates  were  ordered  to  be  kept  apart,  while  mea- 
fures  were  adopted  againft  their  lives. 

The  papers  on  which  it  was  intended  to  found  the 
charges  againft  Louis,  were  referred  to  a  committee,  and 
delay  was  judged  neceftary  to  prepare  the  public  mind 
for  the  horrid  cataftrophe  ;  but  the  exertions  of  the  regi¬ 
cide  faftion,  and  the  inefficient  oppofition  made  by  the 
Girondifts,  removed  every  fear  ;  the  harangues  in  the  con¬ 
vention  boldly  proceeded  on  the  principle,  that  no  trial 
for  the  afcertainment  of  guilt  was  neceftary,  but  the  only 
exertion  requifite  was  to  defeat  the  plea  of  inviolability, 
and  pronounce  immediate  fentence  of  death.  Such  were 
the  fentiments  avowed  by  Robefpiere,  who  faid,  “  fen- 
tence  of  death  ought  to  be  pronounced  againft  Louis,  as 
a  tyrant,  condemned  by  the  infurreftion  of  the  people  : 
inftead  of  which,  proceedings  were  inftituted  againft  him, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  an  accufed  citizen,  whofe  criminality  was 
doubtful.  The  revolution  ought  to  have  been  cemented 
by  his  death  ;  inftead  of  which,  the  revolution  itfelf  was 
rendered  a  fubje6t  of  litigation.”  Similar  to  thefe  were 
the  fentiments  of  Legendre,  Tallien,  St.  Andre,  and  the 
Mountain  in  general,  and  all  their  faction.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Briflotines,  timidly,  and  with  hefitation,  main¬ 
tained  the  king’s  inviolability.  They  could  not  venture 
to  pronounce,  as  their  confciences  dictated,  that  Louis 
was  not  guilty  ;  they  could  not  fupport  his  conduct  on 
any  general  principle  which  they  had  not  oppofed,  or 
weakened,  in  the  legiflative  aftembly  ;  and  fuch  had  been 
the  atrocity  and  violence  of  their  attacks  in  that  legifla- 
ture,  that  they  were  evenafraid  to  move,  as  an  inftruftion 
to  the  committee,  that  the  king  ihould  not  be  accufed  of 
any  fafts  which  had  taken  place  before  his  accepting  the 
conftitution :  Angular  as  it  might  appear,  this  folitary  aft 
of  juftice  was  left  to  the  incendiary  Marat. 

While  thefe  meafures  were  purfuing,  a  new  incident 
occafioned  confiderable  agitation.  A  fecret  iron  clofet, 
in  which  the  king  kept  his  papers,  fixed  in  a  wall  of  the 
palace  of  the  Thuilleries,  and  covered  with  a  pannel,  was 
pointed  out  to  Roland,  by  fhe  workmen  who  conltrufted 
it.  The  minifter,  without  making  any  communication  to 
the  legiflature,  or  to  his  colleagues,  and  unaccompanied 
even  by  a  Angle  municipal  officer,  went  to  the  palace,  and 
poftefled  himlelf  of  the  whole  collection  of  writings,  pre- 
lenting  fuch  of  them  as  he  thought  fit  to  the  convention, 
as  documents  capable  of  throwing  great  light  on  the  events  of 
the  loth  of  Aug  11  ft,  on  the  revolution  in  general,  and  on  thofe 
characters  who  had  taken  the  moft  a&ive  part  in  it.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  feveral  members  of  the  firft  and  fecond  aftem- 
blies  were  implicated  in  the  contents,  and  required  a 
committee  to  take  cognizance  of  them.  The  popularity 
of  Roland  fuffered  by  the  irregularity  and  impropriety  of 
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Ills  conduct ;  and  it  was  openly  afferted  that  an  opportu¬ 
nity  was  thus  acquired  of  ruining,  by  villainous  fabrica¬ 
tions,  the  chara&ers  of  the  mod  virtuous  patriots.  The 
obvious  facility  of  purloining  or  forging  papers,  which 
might  affect  the  king’s  trial,  excited,  however,  no  drug¬ 
gies  in  .behalf  of  infulted  majedy;  and  the  documents 
were  referred  to  a  committee  of  twelve. 

In  confequence  of  this  determination  to  fubjeCt  the 
king  to  a  form  cf  trial,  recourfe  was  had  to  the  iron  clofet 
for  documents  ;  and  from  thefe  a  feleCtion  was  made  of 
fome  papers,  refpedting  which  it  was  hoped  to  extract 
fome  plaufible  grounds  of  accufation.  When  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  twelve  had  made  their  report  on  thefe  papers, 
a  committee  of  twenty-one  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the 
charges,  which  were  to  be  difcuffed  in  the  convention  on 
the  roth,  and  Louis  to  appear  the  next  day  to  anfwer  to 
interrogatories  ;  he  was  to  have  a  copy  of  his  accufation, 
and  a  fight  of  the'  documents,  and  in  two  days  to  be  finally 
heard.  Each  member  was  to  give  his  vote  from  the 
tribune. 

The  day  fixed  for  the  king’s  appearance  in  the  conven¬ 
tion,  was  the  nth  of  December,  1792.  He  was  informed 
that  the  new  mayor  of  Paris,  Chambon,  a  phyfician,  would 
pay  him  a  vifit.  At  length  the  mayor  appeared,  attended 
by  Chaumette  and  Collumbeau,  procureur  and  fecretary 
of  the  commune,  feveral  municipal  officers,  and  Santerre 
with  his  aid-de-camps.  The  mayor  abruptly  informed 
the  king  that  they  were  come  to  convey  him  to  the  con¬ 
vention,  in  purfuance  of  a  decree  which  was  read  by  the 
fecretary,  dating  that  Louis  Capet  fhould  be  brought  to 
the  bar.  The  king  proteffed  againft  the  form  and  effeCt 
of  this  proceeding.  “  Capet,  (he  faid,)  is  not  my  name, 
but  that  of  one  of  my  anceftors.  I  am  however  ready  to 
follow  you,  not  in  obedience  to  the  convention,  but  be- 
caufe  my  enemies  have  the  power  in  their  hands.”  In 
eroding  the  court,  nothing  but  ftrange  objects  prefented 
themfelves  to  the  eyes  of  Louis.  The  uniform  of  the 
troops  was  new  in  its  fafhion;  and  no  countenance  dif- 
played  the  (lighted:  mark  of  refpeCt  or  commiferation. 
He  rode  in  Chambon’s  coach,  under  a  numerous  guard, 
which  began  with  three  field-pieces,  attended  by  two  am¬ 
munition  waggons,  and  efcorted  by  a  corps  of  fufileers  ; 
forty-eight  horfemen  formed  the  avant-guard  ;  fix  hun¬ 
dred  infantry,  provided  vyith  fixteen  rounds  of  cartridges, 
formed  a  line  of  three  deep  on  each  fide  of  the  coach  ; 
the  cavalry  from  the  Ecole  Militaire  formed  the  rear-guard, 
and  the  cavalcade  was  clofed  by  three  field-pieces,  at¬ 
tended  by  one  ammunition  waggon,  and  efcorted,  like 
thofe  in  the  van,  by  a  corps  of  fufileers.  Nor  were  thefe 
the  only  precautions  taken :  the  executive  council,  and 
the  council-general  of  the  commune,  were  in  a  (late  of 
permanent  activity.  Troops  were  polled  in  various  parts 
of  the  city;  patroles  paraded  the  ftreets,  and  all  the  na¬ 
tional  guards  in  the  department  were  put  in  a  ftate  of  re- 
quifition.  During  their  progrefs,  the  whole  procellion 
maintained  a  profound  and  awful  filence. 

Meanwhile  the  convention  were  engaged  in  fettling  the 
interrogatories,  and  deciding  the  line  of  conduit  they 
were  to  obferve  on  the  king’s  appearance.  Barrere,  the 
prefident,  recommended  filence,  and  Legendre  enforced 
the  obfervation  by  faying,  “  Guilt  mujl  be  appalled  by  the 
filence  of  the  tombs.”  At  length  Santerre  announced  the 
king’s  arrival ;  and  the  monarch  entered,  not  only  with¬ 
out  perturbation,  but  without  betraying  the  ('mailed:  fem- 
blance  of  fear,  or  fallen  majefiy.  His  features,  though 
clouded  by  misfortune,  had  lolt  none  of  their  dignity  ; 
while  his  appearance  and  exterior  were  inexprellibly  ve¬ 
nerable.  He  feated  himfelf  in  an  arm-chair  provided  for 
the  purpofe. 

Barrere  opened  the  tragic  feene,  by  informing  the  king 
of  the  accufation  againft  him.  Mailhe  read  the  act  of 
accufation  ;  and,  without  a  moment  allowed  for  prepara¬ 
tion  or  reflection,  the  king  was  interrogated  on  the  va¬ 
rious  charges,  article  by  article.  Thefe  interrogatories 
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had  been  previoufly  framed  and  contrived  to  end  with 
a  leading  clue  to  the  fatal  fentehce  which  the  king  was 
deftined  to  fuffer;  and  for  the  information  of  our  readers, 
the  principal  of  them  r.re  corredtly  tranflated,  as  follows  : 

Prefident.  Louis,  the  French  nation  accofes  you  of  hav¬ 
ing  committed  a  multitude  of  crimes  to  eftablifh  your  ty¬ 
ranny,  and  to  deftroy  her  freedom.  You,  on  the  20th 
of  June,  1789,  attempted  the  fovereignty  of  the  people, 
by  fufpending  the  affemblies  of  their  reprefentatives,  and 
expelling  them  with  violence  from  the  places  of  their 
fitting.  This  is  proved  in  the  procefs  verbal  entered  at 
the  Tennis-court  of  Verfailles  by  the  members  of  the 
conftituent  affemblies.  On  the  23d  of  June,  you  aimed, 
to  dictate  laws  to  the  nation;  you  furrounded  their  repre¬ 
fentatives  with  troops  ;  you  prefented  to  them  two  royal 
declarations,  fubverfive  of  all  liberty,  and  ordered  them 
to  feparate.  Your  own  declarations,  and  the  minutes  of 
the  afl'embly,  prove  thefe  attempts. — What  have  you  to 
anfwer  ? 

Louis.  No  laws  were  then  exifting  to  prevent  me  from  it.’ 

Pref.  You  ordered  an  army  to  march  againft  the  citi  ¬ 
zens  of  Paris.  Your  fatellites  have  (lied  the  innocent 
blood  of  many  of  them  ;  and  you  would  not  remove  this 
army,  till  the  taking  of  the  Baftile  and  a  general  infur- 
reCtion  announced  to  you  that  the  people  were  victorious. 
The  fpeeches  you  made  on  the  9th,  12th,  and  14th,  of 
July,  to  the  deputations  of  the  condiment  alfembly,  ihew 
what  were  your  intentions;  and  the  maffacres  of  the 
Thuilleries  rife  in  evidence  againft  you. — What  have  you. 
to  anfwer  ? 

Louis.  I  had  a  right  at  that  time  to  order  the  troops  to 
march  ;  but  I  never  had  an  intention  of  fhedding  blood.. 

Pref.  After’thefe  events,  and  in  fpite  of  the  promifes 
which  you  made  on  the  15th  in  the  condiment  affembly, 
and  on  the  17th  in  the  town-houfe  of  Paris,  you  have 
perfifted  in  your  projects  againft  national  liberty.  You 
long  eluded  the  execution  pf  the  decrees  of  the  1  rth 
of  Auguft  refpeCting  the  abolition  of  perfonal  fervi- 
tude,  the  feudal  government,  and  tythes:  you  long  re¬ 
futed  acknowledging  the  rights  of  man:  you  doubled 
the  number  of  the  life-guards,  and  called  the  regiment  of 
Flanders  to  Verfailles  :  you  permitted,  in  orgies  held 
before  your  eyes,  the  national  cockade  to  be  trampled 
under  foot,  the  white  cockade  to  be  hoifted,  and  the 
nation  to  be  llandered.  At  laft,  you  rendered  neceffary  a 
frefh  infurredf ion,  occafioned  the  death  of  feveral  citi¬ 
zens,  and  did  not  change  your  language  till  after  your 
guards  had  been  defeated,  when  you  renewed  your  per¬ 
fidious  promifes.  The  proofs  of  thefe  faffs  are  in  your 
oblervations  of  the  18th  of  September,  in  the  decrees  of 
the  nth  of  Auguft,  in  the  minutes  of  the  condiment 
affembly,  in  the  events  of  Verfailles  of  the  5th  and  6th 
of  OCfober,  and  in  the  converfation  you  had  on  the  fame 
day  with  a  deputation  of  the  condiment  affembly,  when 
you  told  them  you  would  enlighten  yourfejf  with  their 
counfels,  and  never  recede  from  them. — What  have  you 
to  anfwer  ? 

Louis.  I  made  the  obfervations  which  I  thought  juft: 
on  the  two  firft  heads.  As  to  the  cockade,  it  is  falfe ;  it 
did  not  happen  in  my  prefence. 

Pref.  You  took  an  oath  at  the  federation  on  the  14th 
of  July,  which  you  did  not  keep.  You  tried  to  corrupt 
the  public  opinion,  with  the  afliftaneeof  Talon  who aCted 
in  Paris,  and  Mirabeau  who  was  to  have  excited  counter¬ 
revolutionary  movements  in  the  provinces. — What  have 
you  to  anfwer  > 

Louis.  I  do  not  know  what  happened  at  that  time  ;  but 
the  whole  is  anterior  to  my  acceptance  of  the  conftitution. 

Pref.  You  laviffied  millions  of  money  among,  the  la¬ 
bourers  in  the  fauxbourg  of  St.  Antoine,  and  in  other 
places,  to  effect  this  corruption;  and  you  would  even  ufe 
popularity  as  a  means  of  enflaving  the  people.  Thefe 
faffs  are  the  refult  of  a  memorial  of  Talon,  on  which  you 
have  made  your  marginal  comments  in  your  own  hand- 
9  O  writing. 
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writing,  and  of  a  letter  which  Laporte  wrote  to  you  on 
the  «9th  of  April;  in  which,  recapitulating  a  converfa- 
tion  he  had  with  Rivarol,  he  told  you,  that  the  millions 
which  you  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  throw  away  had 
been  productive  of  nothing.  For  a  long  tin;*:  you  had 
meditated  on  a  plan  of  efcape.  A  memorial  was  delivered 
tt>  you  on  the  28th  of  February,  which  pointed  out  the 
means  for  you  to  effect  it ;  you  approved  of  it  by  marginal 
notes.— What  have  you  to  anfwer? 

Louis.  I  never  felt  greater  pleafure  than  that  of  reliev¬ 
ing  the  needy:  this  proves  no  delign. 

Prof  On  the  28th,  a  great  number  of  the  nobles  and 
military  came  into  your  apartments  in  the  caftle  of  the 
Thuilleries  to  favour  your  efcape  :  you  wanted  to  quit 
Paris,  on  the  10th  of  April,  to  go  to  St.  Cloud. — What 
have  you  to  anfwer  ? 

Louis.  This  accufation  is  abfurd. 

Pref.  But  the  reliftance  of  the  citizens  made  you  fenfi- 
ble  that  their  diftruft  was  great;  you  endeavoured  to  dif- 
card  it  by  communicating  to  the  condiment  affembly  a 
letter,  which  you  addreffed  to  the  agents  of  the  nation  in 
the  vicinity  of  foreign  powers,  to  announce  to  them,  that 
you  had  freely  accepted  the  conftitutional  articles,  which 
had  been  prefented  to  you  ;  and,  notwithftanding,  on  the 
2 1  ft  you  took  flight  with  a  falfe  paffport.  You  left  be¬ 
hind  a  proteft  againft  the  felf-fame  conftitutional  articles; 
you  ordered  the  mini fters  to  fign  none  of  the  aCts  ifl'ued 
by  the  national  affembly;  and  you  forbade  the  minifter  of 
juftice  to  deliver  up  the  feals  of  ftate.  The  public  mo¬ 
ney  was  lavifhed  to  infure  the  fuccefs  of  this  treachery, 
■and  the  public  force  was  to  protect  it,  under  the  orders 
of  Bouille,  who  (hortly  before  had  been  charged  with  the 
maffacre  of  Nancy,  and  to  whom  you  wrote  on  this  head, 
“  to  take  care  of  his  popularity,  becaufe  it  would  be  of 
fervice  to  you.”  Thefe  fads  are  proved  by  the  memorial 
of  the  23d  of  February,  with  marginal  comments  in  your 
own  hand-writing  ;  by  your  declaration  of  the  20th  of 
June,  wholly  in  your  own  hand-writing  ;  by  your  letter 
of  the  4th  of  September,  1790,  to  Bouille;  and  by  a  note 
of  the  latter,  in  which  he  gives  you  an  account  of  the  life 
he  made  of  993,000  livres,  given  by  you,  and  employed 
partly  in  trepanning  the  troops  who  were  to  efcort  you. — 
What  have  you  to  anfwer  r 

Louis.  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  memorial 
ot  the  23d  of  February.  As  to  what  relates  to  my  jour¬ 
ney  to  Varenres,  1  appeal  to  mv  declaration  to  the  com- 
miffaries  of  the  conftituent  affembly  at  that  period. 

Prof.  After  your  detention  at  Varennes,  the  exercife  of 
the  executive  power  was  for  a  moment  fufpended  in  your 
hands,  and  you  again  formed  a  conspiracy.  On  the  17th 
of  July,  she  blood  of  citizens  was  ftied  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars.  A  letter,  in  your  own  hand-writing,  written  in 
1790  to  La  Fayette,  proves  that  a  criminal  coalition  fub- 
liited  between  yon  and  La  Fayette,  to  which  Mirabeau 
acceded.  The  revifion  began  under  thefe  cruel  aufpices ; 
all  kinds  of  corruptions  were  made  ufe  of.  You  have 
paid  for  libels,  pamphlet?,  and  newfpapers,  defigned  to 
corrupt  the  public  opinion,  to  difcredit  th'e  afiignats,  and 
to  fupport  the  caufe  of  the  emigrants.  The  regifters  of 
Septeuil  ftiew  what  immenfe  fums  have  been  made  ufe 
of  in  thefe  iiberticide  manoeuvres. — What  have  you  to 
anfwer  ? 

Louis.  What  happened  on  the  17th  of  July  has  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  me.  I  know  nothing  of  it. 

Pref.  You  feemed  to  accept  the  conftitutisn  on  the 
14th  of  September  ;  your  fpeeches  announced  an  inten¬ 
tion  of  fupporting  it,  and  you  were  bufy  in  overturning 
it,  even  before  it  was  completed.  A  convention  was  en¬ 
tered  into  at  Pilnitz  on  the  24th  of  July,  between  Leopold 
of  Auftria  and  Frederic-William  ot  Brandenburgh,  who 
pledged  themfelves  to  re-ereit  in  France  the  throne  of 
abfolute  monarchy,  and  you  were  filent  upon  this  conven¬ 
tion  till  the  moment  when  it  was  known  by  all  Europe. — 
What  have  you  to  anfwer? 
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Louis.  I  made  it  known  as  foon  as  it  came  to  uiv  know- 
ledge  :  befides,  every  thing  that  refers  to  this  fubjefft  con¬ 
cerns  the  minifter. 

Pref.  Arles  had  hoifted  the  ftandard  of  rebellion  ;  you 
favoured  it  by  fending  three  civil  eommilfaries,  who  made 
it  thair  bulinefs  not  to  reprefs  the  counter-revolutjonifts, 
but  to  juftify  their  proceedings. — What  have  you  to 
anfwer  ? 

Louis.  The  inftructions  which  were  given  to  the  com- 
miffaries  nnift  prove  what  was  their  million  ;  and  I  knew 
none  of  them  when  the  minWlers  propofed  them  to  me. 

Pref.  Avignon,  and  the  county  of  Venaiftin,  had  been 
united  with  France;  you  caufed  the  decree  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted;  but  a  month  after  that  time  civil  war  defolated 
that  country.  The  commiffaries  you  fent  thither  alflfted 
to  ravage  it. — What  have  you  to  anfwer? 

Louis.  I  do  not  remember  what  delay  has  been  caufed 
in  the  execution  of  the  decree  ;  befides,  this  occurrence 
has  no  perfonal  reference  to  me  ;  it  only  concerns  thofe 
that  have  been  fent,  not  thofe  who  fent  them. 

Pref.  Nimes,  Montauban,  Mende,  Jales,  felt  great 
fliocks  during  the  firft  days  of  freedom.  You  did  nothing 
to  ftifie  thole  germens  of  counter-revolution  till  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  Saillant’s  confpiracy  became  manifeftly  noto¬ 
rious. — What  have  you  to  anfwer  ? 

Louis.  T  gave,  in  this  refpeft,  all  the  orders  which  were 
propofed  to  ine  by  the  minifters. 

Pref.  You  fent  twenty-two  battalions  againft  the  Mar- 
fellois,  who  marched  to  reduce  the  counter-revolutioniflrs 
of  Arles. — What  have  you  to  anfwer  ? 

Louis.  I  ought  to  have  the  papers  referring  to  this  mat¬ 
ter,  to  give  a  juft  anfwer. 

Pref.  You  gave  the  fouthern  command  to  Witgenftein, 
who  wrote  to  you  on  the  21ft  of  April,  1792,  after  he 
had  been  recalled  :  “  A  few  inftants  more,  and  I  (hall  caM 
around  the  thrbne  of  your  majefty  thoufands  of  French, 
who  are  again  become  worthy  of  the  wifhes  you  form  for 
their  happinefs.” — What  have  you  to  anfwer  ? 

Louis.  This  letter  is  dated  fince  his  recal ;  he  has  not 
been  employed  fince.  I  do  not  recoiled!  this  letter. 

Pref.  You  paid  your  late  life-guards  at  Coblentz  ;  the 
regiffers  of  Septeuil  atteft  this  ;  and  general  orders  figned 
by  you  prove  that  you  fent  confiderable  remittances  to 
Bouille,  Rochefort,  Vauguyon,  Choifeul,  Beaupre,  Ha¬ 
milton,  and  the  wife  of  Polignac.— Wlut  have  you  to 
anfwer  ? 

Louis.  When  I  firft  learned  that  my  life-guards  af- 
fembled  beyond  the  Rhine,  I  flopped  their  pay  ;  as  to  the 
reft,  I  do  not  remember. 

Pref.  Your  brothers,  enemies  to  the  ftate,  caufed  the 
emigrants  to  rally  under  their  banners  :  they  railed  re¬ 
giments,  took  up  loans,  and  concluded  alliances,  in 
your  name  :  you  did  not  difclaim  them  ;  but  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  you  were  fully  certain  that  you  could  no  longer 
crofs  their  projects,  your  intelligence  with  them  by  a 
note,  written  by  Louis  Staniflaus  Xavier,  figned  by  you-r 
two  brothers,  was  conceived  in  thefe  words  :  “  I  wrote 
to  you,  but  it  was  by  poll,  and  I  could  fay  nothing.  We 
are  two  here,  who  make  but  one  ;  one  in  fentiments,  one 
in  principles,  one  in  zeal  of  ferving  you.  We  keep  fi- 
lence  ;  becaufe,  were  we  to  break  it  too  foon,  it  would 
injure  you  :  but  we  fliall  fpeak  as  foon  as  we  (hall  be 
certain  of  general  fupport,  and  that  moment  is  near.  If 
we  are  fpoken  to  on  the  part  of  thofe  people,  we.  (hall 
hear  nothing  ;  but  if  on  your  part,  we  will  liften:  we 
(hall  purfue  our  road  ftraight.  It  is  therefore  defired  that 
you  will  enable  us  to  fay  fomething.  Do  not  (land  on 
ceremonies.  Be  eafy  about  your  lafety  :  we  only  exift 
to  ferve  you  ;  we  are  eagerly  occupied  with  this  point,  and 
all  goes  on  well  ;  even  our  enemies  feel  themfelves  too 
much  interefted  in  your  prefervation  to  commit  an  ufelefs 
crime  which  would  terminate  in  their  own  deftrudfion.” 
. — What  have  you  to  anfwer  ? 

Louis.  I  difowned  all  the  proceedings  of  my  brothers, 
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according  as  the  conflitution  prefcribcd  me  to  do,  and 
from  the  moment  they  came  to  my  knowledge.  Of  this 
note  I  know  nothing. 

Pref.  The  foldiers  of  the  line,  who  were  to  be  put  on 
the  war  eflablifliment,  confided  but  of  ioo,oco  men  at  the 
end  of  December,  you  therefore  neglefled  to  provide  for 
the  fafety  of  the  (fate  from  abroad.  Narbonne  required  a 
levy  of  50,000  men,  but  he  (topped  the  recruiting  at  26,000, 
in  giving  affurances  that  all  was  ready  ;  yet  there  was  no 
truth  in  thefe  affurances.  Servart  propofed  after  him  to 
form  a  camp  of  20,000  men  near  Paris  ;  it  was  decreed 
by  the  legiflative  affembly  ;  you  refilled  your  fanftion.-— 
What  have  you  to  anfwer  ? 

Louis.  I  had  given  to  the  minifters  all  the  orders  for 
expediting  the  augmentation  of  the  army  :  in  the  month 
of  December  laft,  the  returns  were  laid  before  the  affem¬ 
bly.  If  they  deceived  themfelves,  it  is  not  my  fault. 

Pref.  A  flight  of  patriotifm  made  the  citizens  repair 
to  Paris  from  all  quarters.  You  iffued  a  proclamation, 
tending  to  flop  their  march  ;  at  the  fame  time  our  camps 
were  without  foldiers.  Dumouriez,  the  fuccelfor  of  Ser- 
van,  declared  that  the  nation  had  neither  arms,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  nor  provifions,  and  that  the  pods  were  left  defence- 
lefs.  You  waited  to  be  urged  by  a  requed  made  to  the 
minider  Lajard,  when  the  legidative  affembly  wifhed  to 
point  out  the  means  of  providing  for  the  external  fafety 
of  the  date,  by  propofing  'the  levy  of  forty-two  batta¬ 
lions.  You  gave  commiilion  to  the  commanders  of  the 
troops  to  difband  the  army,  to  force  whole  regiments  to 
defert,  and  to  make  them  pafs  the  Rhine,  to  put  them  at 
the  difpofal  of  your  brothers,  and  of  Leopold  of  Audria, 
with  whom  you  had  intelligence.  This  fa61  is  proved  by 
the  letter  of  Toulougeon,  governor  of  Franche  Comte. — 
What  have  you  to  anfwer  ? 

Louis.  I  know  nothing  of  this  circumdance  ;  there  is 
not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  charge. 

Pref.  You  charged  your  diplomatic  agents  to  favour 
this  coalition  of  foreign  powers  and  your  brothers  againfl 
France,  and  efpecially  to  cement  the  peace  between 
Turkey  and  Audria,  and  to  procure  thereby  a  larger 
number  of  troops  againd  France  from  the  latter.  A  letter 
of  Choifeul-Gouffier,  ambaffador  at  Condantinople,  ve¬ 
rifies  the  faft. — What  have  you  to  anfwer  ? 

Louis.  M.  Choifeul  did  not  fpeak  the  truth  :  no  fuch 
thing  has  ever  been. 

Pref  The  Pruffians  advanced  againd  our  frontiers: 
your  minider  was  fummoned  on  the  8th  of  July  to  give 
an  account  of  the  date  of  our  political  relations  with 
Pruflia  ;  you  anfwered,  on  the  10th,  that  50,000  Pruffians 
were'marching  againfl  11s,  and  that  you  gave  notice  to 
the  legiflative  body  of  the  formal  acts  of  the  pending 
hodilities,  in  conformity  to  the  conflitution. — What  have 
you  to  anfwer  ? 

Louis.  It  was  only  at  that  period  I  had  knowledge  of 
it :  all  the  correfpondence  paffed  with  the  minifters. 

Pref.  You  entrufled  Dabancourt,  the  nephew  of  Ca- 
lonne,  with  the  department  of  war  ;  and  fuch  has  been 
the  fuccefs  of  your  confpiracy,  that  the  pods  of  Longwy 
and  Verdun  were  furrendered  to  the  enemy  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  their  appearance. — What  have  you  to  anfwer  ? 

Louis.  I  did  not  know  that  Dabancourt  was  M.  Ca- 
lonne’s  nephew.  I  have  not  diveded  the  pods.  I  would 
not  have  permitted  myfelffuch  a  thing.  1  know  nothing 
of  it,  if  it  has  been  fo. 

Pref.  You  have  deflroyed  our  navy — a  vafl  number  of 
officers  belonging  to  that  corps  had  emigrated ;  there 
fcarcely  remained  any  to  do  duty  in  the  harbours  ;  mean¬ 
while  Bertrand  was  granting  paffports  every  day  ;  and, 
when  the  legiflative  body  reprefented  to  you  his  cri¬ 
minal  conduct  on  the  8th  of  March,  you  anfwered,  that 
you  were  fatisfied  with  hisfervices. — What  have  you  to 
anfwer  ? 

Louis.  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  retain  the  officers. 
As  to  M.  Bertrand,  fince  the  legiflative  affembly  pre- 


fented  no  complaint  againd  him  that  might  have  put  him 
in  a  date  of  accufation,  I  did  not  think  proper  to  turn  him 
out  of  office. 

Pref.  You  have  favoured  the  maintenance  of  abfolnte 
government  in  the  colonies  ;  your  agents  fomented  trou¬ 
bles  and  counter-revolutions  throughout  them,  which 
took  place  at  the  fame  epoch  when  it  was  to  have  been 
brought  about  in  France,  which  indicates  plainly  that  you 
had  laid  this  plot. — What  have  yon  to  anfwer  ? 

Louis.  If  there  are  any  of  my  agents  in  the  colonies, 
they  have  not  fpoken  the  truth  ;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
what  you  havejud  mentioned. 

Pref.  The  interior  of  the  date  was  convulfed  by  fana¬ 
tics  ;  you  avowed  yourfelf  their  protestor,  in  manifefling 
your  evident  intention  of  recovering  by  them  your  an¬ 
cient  power. — What  have  you  to  anfwer  ? 

Louis.  I  cannot  anfwer  to  this  ;  I  know  nothing  of 
fuch  a  projeft. 

Pref.  The  legiflative  body  had  paffed  a  decree  on  the 
29th  of  January  againd  the  factious  prieds ;  you  fufpended 
its  execution. — Whathave  you  to  anfwer  ? 

Louis.  The  conflitution  referved  to  me  the  free  right 
to  refufe  my  iandfion  of  the  decrees. 

Pref  The  uncitizen-like  conduct  of  the  guards  whom 
the  conflitution  had  granted  you,  had  rendered  it  necelfary 
to  difband  them.  The  day  after,  you  fent  them  a  letter 
expreffive  of  your  fatisfadfion,  and  continued  their  pay. 
This  fadt  is  proved  by  the  treafurer  of  the  civil  lid. — 
What  have  you  to  anfwer  ? 

Louis.  I  only  continued  them  in  pay  till  fredi  ones  could 
be  raifed,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  decree. 

Pref.  You  kept  near  your  perfon  the  Swifs  guards; 
the  conflitution  forbade  you  this,  and  the  legiflative  af¬ 
fembly  had  exprefsly  ordained  their  departure. — What 
have  you  to  anfwer  ? 

Louis.  I  have  executed  all  the  decrees  that  have  been 
enabled  in  that  refpedt. 

Pref.  You  had  private  companies  at  Paris,  charged  to 
operate  movements  ufeful  to  your  projedts  of  a  counter¬ 
revolution.  Dangremont  and  Gilles  were  two  of  your 
agents,  who  had  falariesfrom  the  civil  lid.  The  receipts 
of  Gilles,  who  was  ordered  to  raife  a  company  of  (ixty 
men,  fliall  be  prefented  to  you. — What  have  you  to 
anfwer  ? 

Louis.  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  projects 
laid  to  their  charge  :  the  idea  of  a  counter-revolution 
never  entered  into  my  mind. 

Pref.  You  wifhed  to  liiborn,  with  confiderable  films, 
feveral'members  of  the  legiflative  and  condiment  affem- 
blies.  Letters  from  St.  Leon  and  others  evince  the  reality 
of  thefe  deeds. — What  have  you  to  anfwer  ? 

Louis.  Several  perfons  prefented  themfelves  with  finii. 
lar  decrees,  but  I  have  waved  them. 

Pref.  Why  did  you  draw  troops  to  the  caflle  ? 

Louis.  All  the  condituted  authorities  law  that  the  caflle 
was  threatened ;  and  as  I  was  a  condituted  authority,  I 
had  a  right  to  defend  myfelf. 

Pref  Why  did  you  affix  a  veto  on  the  decree  which  or¬ 
dained  the  formation  of  a  camp  of  20,000  men  ? 

Louis.  The  conflitution  left  to  me  the  free  right  of  re- 
fwfing  my  fandtion  of  the  decrees;  and  even  from  that  pe¬ 
riod  I  had  demanded  the  affemblage  of  a  camp  at  Soiffons. 

Pref  dent,  addrefing  the  convention.  The  quedions  are  done 
with. — (To  the  king.)  Louis,  is  there  any  thing  that  you 
wi(h  to-add  ? 

Louis.  I  requed  a  communication  of  the  charges  which 
I  have  heard,  and  of  the  papers  relating  thereto,  and  the 
liberty  of  choofing  counfel  for  my  defence. 

The  prefident,  Barrere,  informed  the  king,  that  his 
two  firfl  requefls  were  already  decreed,  and  that  the  de¬ 
termination  refpefting  the  other  would  be  made  known 
to  him  in  due  time.  It  would  have  been  the  excefs  of 
injudice  to  refufe  a  requed  fo  reafonable  in  itfelf;  it  was 
therefore  decreed  that  counfel  Ihould  be  allowed  to  the 
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king,  and  his  choice  fell  upon  Meffrs.  Tronchet,  La- 
moignon  Malelherbes,  and  Defeze  ;  he  had  previoully 
applied  to  M.  Target,  who  excufed  himfelf  on  account 
of  his  age  and  infirmity.  On  the  26th  of  December,  the 
king  appeared  for  the  laft  time  at  the  bar  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  ;  and  M.  Defeze  read  a  defence  which  the  counfel 
had  prepared,  and  which  was  equally  admired  for  the  fo- 
lidity  of  the  argument,  and  the  beauty  of  the  covnpofition. 

When  the  defence  was  finifhed,  the  king  rofe,  and 
holding  a  paper  in  his  hand,  pronounced  in  a  calm  man¬ 
ner,  and  with  a  firm  voice,  what  follows :  “  Citizens,  you 
have  heard  my  defence ;  I  now  fpeak  to  you,  perhaps,  for 
the  laft  time,  and  declare  that  my  counfel  have  afferted 
nothing  to  you  but  the  truth;  my  confidence  reproaches 
me  with  nothing:  I  never  was  afraid  of  having  my  con¬ 
duct  inveftigated ;  but  I  obferved,  with  great  uneafinefs, 
that  I  was  acetified  of  giving  orders  for  (bedding  the  blood 
of  the  people  on  the  10th  of  Auguft.  The  proofs  I  have 
given  through  my  whole  life  of  a  contrary  difipofition,  I 
hoped  would  have  faved  me  from  fuch  an  imputation, 
which  I  now  folemnly  declare  is  entirely  groundlefs.” 

The  dificufiion  was  finally  clofed  on  the  16th  of  January, 
1793.  After  a  fitting  of  thirty-four  hours,  the  punifh- 
snent  of  death  was  awarded  by  a  fmall  majority  of  the 
convention,  and  feveral  of  thefe  differed  in  opinion  from 
the  reft,  refpedling  the  time  when  it  fhould  be  inflidled  ; 
fome  contending  that  it  thould  not  be  put  in  execution 
till  after  the  end  of  the  war,  while  others  propofed  to 
take  the  fienfe  of  the  people,  by  referring  the  fentence  to 
the  primary  affemblies.  M.  Defeze  then  folemnly  in¬ 
voked  the  affembly  in  the  name  of  his  colleagues,  to  con- 
fider  by  what  a  fmall  majority  the  punifliment  of  death 
was  pronounced  againft  the  dethroned  monarch:  “  Do 
not  afflidl  France  (added  this  .eloquent  advocate)  by  a 
judgment  that  will  appear  terrible  to  the  nation,  when 
eleven  voices  only  are  prefumed  fufficient  to  carry  it.” 
He  appealed  to  eternal  juftice,  and  facred  humanity,  to 
induce  the  convention  to  refer  their  fentence  to  the  tri¬ 
bunal  of  the  people.  “  You  have  either  forgotten  or 
cleftroyed  (faid  the  celebrated  M.  Tronchet)  the  lenity 
which  the  law  allows  to  criminals,  of  requiring  at  leaft 
two-thirds  of  the  voices  to  conftitute  a  definitive  judg¬ 
ment.”  The  number  of  fuffrages,  on  this  ever-memora- 
ble  occafion,  amounted  to  feven  hundred  and  twenty-one: 
thirty-four  gave  their  opinions  for  death,  with  various 
reftridlions ;  two  for  imprifonment  in  chains  ;  and  three 
hundred  and  nineteen  for  confinement  or  banifhment— 
Total,  355.  The  number  of  votes  for  death  abfolutely 
was'366 — Majority,  11.  This  inconfiderable  majority  was 
the  produce  of  intreaty,  terror,  and  violence.  Grange- 
neuve  and  Kervelegan  gave  evidence  of  thefe  fads ; 
{fating,  that  members  were  flopped  and  furrounded  by 
bodies  of  the  loweft  clafs  of  the  people,  who  put  piftols 
to  their  heads,  threatening  to  facrifice  them  if  they  did 
not  vote  for  the  death  of  the  king. 

In  the  whole  courfe  of  this  fanguinary  tranfadion,  no¬ 
thing  created  greater  furprife  and  horror  than  the  condud 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  now  diftinguiftied  by  the  name  of 
Egalite.  This  apoftate  prince,  it  is  faid,  intended  to  have 
abftained  from  voting,  but  Robefpierre  gained  his  fuffrage 
by  means  of  terror.  From  the  tribune  he  deliberately 
pronounced  thefe  words  :  “  Influenced  by  no  confideration 
but  that  of  performing  my  duty  ;  convinced  that  all  who 
have  confpired  or  who  fhall  hereafter  confpire  againft  the 
fovereignty  of  the  people  deferve  death  ;  I  vote  for 
death.”  The  affembly  was  in  a  general  ferment ;  one 
member  (farting  from  his  feat,  and  (hiking  his  hands  to¬ 
gether,  exclaimed,  “  Ah ,  le  fcclcrat!"  Many  repeated 
that  expreftion,  and  “  Oh,  I’horreur !  Ok,  le  monjlre /”  The 
king  alone  felt  pity  for  the  degraded  (fate  of  his  perfecu- 
tor  :  “Ido  not  know,  (he  faid,)  what  I  have  done  to  my 
coufin  to  make  him  behave  to  me  in  the  manner  he  has; 
but  he  is  to  be  pitied.  He  is  (fill  more  unfortunate  than  I 
am.  I  certainly  would  not  change  conditions  with  him.” 
A  motion  for  a  refpite  was  argued  with  great  warmth, 


but  decided  in  the  negative  by  a  majority  of  feventy ; 
and  the  convention  then  ordered,  that  a  copy  of  the  de¬ 
cree  pronouncing  fentence  of  death  againft  Louis,  (ltould 
be  notified  to  him  in  the  courfe  of  the  next  day  by  the 
executive  council,  and  executed  within  twenty-four  hours 
afterwards. 

The  king  and  his  family  had  for  fome  time  been  kept 
feparate  from  each  other ;  But  he  was  now  allowed  to  fee 
them,  and  to  choofe  a  chaplain  to  attend  Him.  The  meet¬ 
ing,  and,  above  all,  the  reparation  from  his  family,  was 
tender  and  diftreffing  in  the  extreme.  On  Monday  the 
2 1 ft  of  January,  1793,  at  half  pad  eight  in  the  morning, 
the  unfortunate  monarch  was  fummoned  to  his  fate.  The 
efcort  confided  of  twelve  hundred  chofen  men,  being 
twenty-five  from  each  fedlion  of  Paris.  All  the  ftreets 
were  befides  lined  with  national  guards  ;  the  doors  of  the 
houfies  were  (hut,  and  the  police  had  ftridlly  forbidden 
any  one  to  appear  at  the  windows.  The  progrefs  was 
extremely  flow,  and  a  profound  filence  prevailed  among 
the  people.  At  twenty  minutes  after  ten,  the  proceflion 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  guillotine,  eredted  between  the 
pedeftal  which  had  fuppotted  the  ftatue  of  Louis  XV. 
and  the  Champs  Elife'es.  The  king  afeended  the  ficaffold 
with  a  firm  and  undaunted  ftep.  Raifing  his  voice,  he 
faid,  “  Frenchmen,  I  die  innocent ;  I  pardon  all  my  ene¬ 
mies  ;  and  may  France — ”  at  this  inftant  the  inhuman 
Santerre  ordered  the  drums  to  beat,  and  the  executioners 
to  perform  their  office.  When  they  offered  to  bind  his 
hands,  he  (farted  back  as  if  about  to  refift  ;  but  recol- 
ledled  himfelf  in  a  moment,  and  fubmitted.  When  the 
axe  of  the  guillotine  had  fallen,  the  bleeding  head  was 
held  up,  and  a  few  of  the  populace  (houted  Vive  la  repub - 
lique!  His  body  was  interred  in  a  grave  that  was  filled 
with  quick-lime,  and  a  guard  was  placed  around  till  it 
fhould  be  wholly  confumed. 

Thus  fell  Louis  XVI.  the  laft  and  bed  of  all  the  mo. 
narchs  of  France ;  whofe  benevolence  of  heart,  and  mild- 
nefs  of  character,  certainly  merited  a  better  fate.  Want 
of  firmnefs  and  adtive  courage  is  the  only  fault  imputed 
to  him  ;  yet  his  whole  conduct  proves  that  he  had  no 
fears  for  himfelf ;  his  only  terrors  arofe  from  the  appre- 
henfion  of  fhedding  the  blood  of  his  fubjedts  in  civil  war. 
His  condudt  from  the  time  his  trial  commenced,  till  the 
moment  which  terminated  his  exiftence,  forms  a  model 
of  excellence  almoft  furpafling  humanity,  and  demon- 
ftrates  the  tranfeendent  benefits  of  that  purity  of  morals 
which  takes  the  fenfe  of  (liame  from  premeditated  igno¬ 
miny,  which  deprives  cruelty  of  its  venom,  and  death 
of  its  (ling. 

We  might  here  be  allowed,  without  incurring  the 
charge  of  fuperftition,  to  enumerate  a  Angular  coincidence 
of  events  fatal  to  the  repofe  of  Louis  XVI.  all  happen¬ 
ing  on  the  2 1  ft  day  of  the  month,  viz. 

21  April,  1770,  married  no  favourite  of  France. 

21  June,  1770,  the  fete  on  that  occafion,  when  1500  per- 
fons  loft  their  lives  by  the  falling  of  the  (lages. 

21  January,  1782,  fete  on  the  birth  of  a  dauphin  deftined 
to  perifli  by  the  revolution. 

21  June,  1791,  flight  to  Varennes. 

21  September,  179*,  abolition  of  royalty. 

21  January,  1793,  death  by  the  guillotine.  And  we  might 
here  add,  as  an  event  fatal  tothecaufeof  France,  on  the 
21  October,  1S05,  great  naval  vidtory  obtained  by  Eng¬ 
land  over  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain, 
off  Trafalgar. 

After  this  unprecedented  deftrudfion  of  the  king  of 
France,  the  national  convention  treated  the  remains  of 
the  royal  family  with  every  fpecies  of  indignity  and  infult. 
Notwitli (landing  her  tears  and  intreaties,  theyoung  prince, 
whom  nature  feemed  to  have  formed  for  fcience  and  the 
virtues,  was  torn  from  the  fide  of  the  queen,  and  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  one  Simon,  a  (hoemaker,  feledled 
from  the  mire  of  vulgarity,  who  boafted  of  making  his 
unhappy  pupil  intoxicated  with  liquors,  and  of  addidling 
his  infant  tongue  to  oaths  and  obfeenities. 

Robefpierre 
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Robefpierre  now  took  the  lead  as  the  mod  active  per- 
fecutor  of  the  royal  family  ;  and  on  the  ift  of  Auguft  fol¬ 
lowing,  he  obtained  a  decree  againft  the  queen  on  a  charge 
of  confpiracy  againft  the  ftate.  In  purfuance  of  this  edift, 
fhe  was  called  from  her  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and  removed  from  the  Temple  to  the  Conciergerie,  the 
moft  degrading  prifon  in  Paris.  Before  her  departure  her 
pockets  were  rifled  ;  flm  was  refilled  the  confolation  of  a 
parting  interview  with  her  attendants  ;  and  was  hurried 
into  a  hackney  coach,  which  conveyed  her  to  clofe  con¬ 
finement.  Her  apartment  was  a  cell  eight  feet  fquare, 
with  a  thinly-covered  draw  mattrefs  to  deep  on,  and  her 
daily  fare  was  the  common  food  of  liofpitals.  Her  perfon 
no  longer  exhibited  thofe  graces  which  had  exalted  her 
fame;  the  beauties  of  her  countenance  were  obliterated 
by  grief  and  agitation  ;  her  frame  was  enfeebled,  and  her 
whole  appearance  indicated  the  feverity  and  cruelty  of  her 
perfecutors. 

After  remaining  in  this  horrid  dungeon  two  months,  a 
victim  to  the  indolence  of  the  gaolers,  who  even  admit¬ 
ted  people  to  gaze  on  her  as  a  fight,  fhe  was  brought  to 
trial.  A  commit  tee  of  the  jacobin  club  was  felefted  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  adtof  accufation,  and  Hebert,  one  of  the  agents, 
founded  on  a  pretended  converfation  with  the  young 
prince  a  charge  fo  unnatural  and  abominable,  that  even 
Robefpierre  himfelf  exprelfed  indignation  at  the  wicked- 
nefs  and  folly  of  the  fabrication.  The  aft  of  accufation 
againft:  her  was  a  repetition  of  the  libels  which  had  during 
fo  many  years  blackened  her  fame,  and  it  referred  to 
tranlaftions  previous  even  to  her  marriage  ;  but  no  evi¬ 
dence  was  found  to  fubftantiate  any  charge  againft  her  ; 
and  all  the  arts  of  preparation,  promife,  and  terror,  could 
not  produce  one  perfon  fufficiently  hardy  to  accufe  her 
of  any  crime  or  aft  of  immorality.  Some  allufions  to  the 
fuppofed  irregularities  of  her  life  were  made  in  the  in¬ 
terrogatory  to  which  (he  was  fubjefted  ;  but  fhe anfwered, 
with  magnanimous  defiance,  that  no  one  could  rejoice 
more  than  herfelf  that  every  aft  of  her  life  fiiould  be 
thoroughly  inveliigated.  During  the  progrefs  of  her 
trial,  which  took  place  on  the  14th  of  Oftober  1793,  her 
deportment  was  dignified,  firm,  and  compofed  ;  her  ac¬ 
quittal  was  not  expefted  ;  her  deftrudlion  having  been 
refolved  on  before  the  procefs  commenced . 

Her  execution  followed  on  the  16th,  immediately  after 
her  condemnation.  Cannon  were  planted  in  the  ftreets 
and  on  the  bridges,  and  a  numerous  body  of  national 
guards  attended  for  prefervation  of  order.  The  queen 
was  feated  on  a  tumbril,  with  her  back  to  the  horfe,  and 
the  mode  of  her  carriage,  the  poverty  of  her  attire,  and 
the  general  wretchednefs  of  her  appearance,  difgraced  the 
national  convention,  who  could  fuffer  the  widow  of  a 
monarch,  and  the  (ifter  of  a  reigning  emperor,  to  be  thus 
made  theobjeftof  fuch  mean  and  wretched  refentment. 
The  royal  viftim  met  her  fate  with  courage,  and  during 
her  whole  progrefs  to  the  place  of  execution  betrayed 
neither  weaknefs  nor  affeftation  of  fuperior  heroifm.  Her 
body  was  thrown  into  a  grave  in  the  church-yard  of  La 
Madelaine,  which  was  filled  up  with  quick-lime,  com¬ 
pletely  to  deftroy  her  remains,  as  had  been  the  cafe  with 
the  late  unfortunate  king. 

Thus  peri  filed  the  elegant  Antoinette,  daughter  of  Leo¬ 
pold  emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  mod  accomplifhed 
woman  of  her  age.  If  fhe  had  foibles,  let  us  benevolently 
hope  they  were  expiated  by  the  poignancy  of  her  fuf- 
ferings  ;  nor  feek  to  difturb  the  allies  of  a  princefs  doomed 
to  an  ignominious  death,  only  becaufe  file  was  the  once 
envied  confort  of  a  monarch  unjuftly  fentenced  to  the 
fame  rigorous  and  cruel  fate. 

INTERREGNUM. 

The  gloom  and  confternation  which  overfpread  Paris 
on  the  completion  of  this  greateft  of  national  crimes,  was 
increafed,  not  only  by  the  aflaffination  of  Le  Pelletier, 
but  by  the  (hutting  of  the  barriers  againfi  all  the  friends 
of  the  late  royal  futferers,  whereby,  it  is  faid,  fix  thou- 
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fand  perfons  were  arretted  as  emigrants.  The  people 
alfo  faw  themfelves  about  to  be  plunged  into  a  general 
war  with  frelh  enemies,  who  were  haftening  to  join  the 
league  againft  France.  We  do  not  mean  here  to  enter 
into  a  detail  of  the  political  ftruggles  that  occurred  in 
any  other  country  than  that  in  the  narrative  of  whofe  re¬ 
volution  we  are  now  engaged.  It  will  thetefore  only  be 
neceflary  to  remark  in  general,  that  moft  of  the  foreign 
powers  thought  themfelves  endangered  by  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  thofe  fpeculative  opinions  which  had  overturned 
the  French  monarchy ;  and  with  thefe  Great  Britain 
united  in  an  ofi'enfive  war.  The  republicans  for  fome 
time  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  Britifh-  /* 
government  ;  but  finding  this  impoftible,  the  national 
convention/ on  the  iff  of  February,  1793,  on  the  motion 
of  Brilfot,  decreed,  that  in  confequence  of  certain  afts  of 
aggreflion,  the  French  republic  is  at  war  with  the  king 
of  England  and  the  ftadtholder  of  the  United  Provinces. 

War  was  likewife  declared  againft  Spain  :  fo  that  in  the 
courfe  of  the  fummer  of  1793,  France  was  at  war  with- 
all  Europe,  excepting  only  Swifferland,  Sweden,  Den¬ 
mark,  and  Turkey. 

In  the  mean  time  Dumouriez,  who  was  proceeding 
agreeably  to  his  orders,  made  an  attack  upon  Holland  ; 
but  in  doing  this  he  difperfed  his  troops  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  expofe  them  to  a  dangerous  attack  on  the  fide  of 
Germany.  He  ordered  general  Miranda  U>  inveft  Mae- 
ftricht,  while  he  advanced  to  block  up  BreaSand  Bergen- 
op-zoom.  Breda  furrendered  on  the  24th  of  February; 
Klundert  was  taken  on  the  26th  ;  and  Gertruydenberg- 
on  the  4th  of  March. — But  here  the  triumphs  of  Du- 
mouriez  ceafed  :  the  fieges  of  Williamftadt  and  Bergen- 
op-zoom  were  vigoroufiy  but  unfuccefsfiilly  prelfed  :  on 
the  ift  of  March,  general  Clairfait,  having  pafled  the 
Roer,  attacked  the  French  pofts,  and  compelled  them  to 
retreat  with  the  lofs  of  two  thoufand  men.  Thefollow- 
ing  day  the  Auftrians  attacked  them  anew  with  confide- 
rable  fuccefs.  On  the  3d,  the  French  were  driven  from 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  with  the  lofs  of  four  thoufand  men 
killed,  and  fixteen  hundred  taken  prifoners. 

The  fiege  of  Maeftricht  was  now  raifed,  and  the  French 
retreated  to  Tongres,  where  they  were  alfo  attacked,  and 
forced  to  retreat  to  St.  Tron.  Dumouriez  here  joined 
them,  but  did  not  bring  his  army  along  with  him  from 
Holland.  After  fome  fkirmifhes,  a  general  engagement 
took  place  at  Neerwinden.  It  was  fought,  on  the  part 
of  the  French,  with  great  obftinacy  ;  but  they  were  at 
length  overpowered  by  the  nfimber  of  their  enemies, 
and,  perhaps,  alfo  by  the  treachery  of  their  commander. 

This  defeat  was  fatal.  The  French  loft  three  thoufand 
men,  and  fix  thoufand  immediately  returned  home  to 
France.  Dumouriez  continued  to  retreat,  and  on  the 
2 2d  he  was  again  attacked  near  Louvain.  He  now, 
through  the  medium  of  colonel  Mack,  came  to  an  un~ 
derftanding  with  the  Imperialifts;  and  it  was  agreed  that 
his  retreat  fiiould  not  be  interrupted  :  it  was  fully  fet¬ 
tled  between  him  and  the  Auftrians,  that,  while  the  latter 
took  pofteffion  of  Conde  and  Valenciennes,  he  fhould 
march  to  Paris,  diffolve  the  convention,  and  place  the 
fon  of  the  late  king  upon  the  throne. 

The  rapid  retreat  and  lucceflive  defeats  of  general 
Dumouriez,  foon  rendered  his conduft  fufpicious.  Com- 
mifiioners  were  fent  from  the  executive  power  for  the 
purpofe  of  difeovering  his  defigns.  They  diflembied, 
and  pretended  to  communicate  to  him  a  fclieme  of  a 
counter-revolution.  He  confefied  his  intention  of  dif- 
folving  the  convention  and  the  jacobin  club  by  force, 
which  he  faid  would  not  exift  three  weeks  longer,  and  of 
reftoring  monarchy.  On  the  report  of  tliele  commil- 
fioners,  the  convention  fent  Bournonville,  the  minifter  of 
war,  to  fuperfede  and  arreft  Dumouriez,  along  with  Ca¬ 
mus,  Blancal,  La  Marque,  and  Quinette,  as  commiflioners,  • 
Dumouriez,  having  intelligence  of  what  was  pafting,  af- 
fembled  his  chofen  troops,  which  confided  of  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  thoufand  men,  and  afked  them  if  any 
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part  of  his  conduCl  had  merited  that  he‘  fliould  be  con¬ 
demned  as  a  traitor  ?  They  all  cried  with  one  voice, 
that  he  had  behaved  with  great  courage,  and  that  they 
mod:  deferved  the  appellation  who  had  called  him  fo. 
Soon  as  the  commiflioners  arrived,  and  Bournonville  had 
made  known  their  errand,  Dumouriez  affefted  to  receive 
them  with  great  civility,  and  invited  them  to  the  place 
d’armes,  where  they  had  no  fooner  come,  than  he  imme¬ 
diately  put  them  under  arreft,  reproaching  them  with 
their  folly  in  having  undertaken  fuch  a  bufinefs.  He 
then  took  from  them  their  fwords,  and  fent  them  under  a 
file  of  grenadiers  to  the  Auftrian  general  Clairfait’s  head¬ 
quarters  at  Tournay,  as  hoflages  for  the  fafety  of  the 
royal  family.  He  next  attempted  to  feduce  his  army 
from  their  fidelity  to  the  convention  ;  but  he  fpeedily 
found  that  he  had  much  miftaken  the  character  of  his 
troops:  upon  the  firft  report,  that  their  general  was  to 
be  carried  as  a  criminal  to  Paris,  they  were  feized  with 
fudder.  indignation  ;  but,  when  they  found  that  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  making  to  prevail  with  them  to  turn  their 
arms  againtt  their  country,  their  fentiments  altered  ;  they 
chofe  not  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their 
fellow  citizens. 

On  the  5th.  of  April  two  proclamations  were  iffued  ; 
one  by  Dumouriez,  and  the  other  by  the  prince  of  Saxe 
Cobourg,  declaring,  that  their  only  purpofe  was  to  reftore 
the  French  conftitution  of  1789,  1790,  and  1791.  Co¬ 
bourg  announced,  that  the  allied  powers  wifhed  merely 
to  co-operate  with  Dumouriez  in  giving  to  France  her 
conftituticnal  king,  without  altering  the  conftitution  the 
had  formed  for  herfelf;  declaring,  on  his  word  of  honour, 
that  he  came  not  to  the  French  territory  for  the  purpofe 
of  making  conquefts.  On  the  fame  day  Dumouriez  went 
to  the  advanced  guard  of  his  owm  camp  at  Maulde.  He 
there  learned  that  the  corps  of  artillery  had  rifen  upon 
their  general,  and  were  marching  to  Valenciennes  ;  and 
he  foon  found  that  the  whole  army  had  determined  to 
fland  by  their  country.  Seven  hundred  cavalry  and  eight 
hundred  infantry  was  the  whole  amount  of  the  troops  that 
deferted  with  Dumouriez  to  the  Auftrians,  and  many  of 
thefe  afterwards  returned,  and  rejoined  their  former  corps. 

An  event  fo  momentous  as  the  defection  of  Dumouriez, 
excited  great  fpeculations  and  a  confiderable  ferment  in 
Paris.  Each  of  the  contending  factions  endeavoured  to 
make  ufe  of  it  againft  their  opponents.  When  the  re¬ 
port  of  Cambaceres  was  read,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
implicate  Danton;  who,  however,  difengaged  himfelf 
with  great  dexterity,  and  rolled  back  the  accufation  on 
the  Briftotines.  Dumouriez  himfelf  had  not  an  advocate 
or  a  friend  ;  he  was  unanimoufly  declared  a  traitor  to 
the  nation  by  both  parties,  and  outlawed,  together  with 
the  companions  of  his  flight.  The  convention  fet  a  price 
on  his  head,  and  offered  a  reward  of  a  hundred  thoufand 
crowns  (12,500!.)  and  a  full  reftoration  of  property,  to 
any  emigrant  who  fliould  deftroy  him.  The  fortune 
which  afterwards  befel  him  may  be  fummed  up  in  a  few 
words.  Unemployed  by  the  allies,  he  wifhed  to  take  re¬ 
fuge  in  Swiflerland,  but  was  forbid  to  enter  the  country  ; 
he  then  went  to  Stutgard,  and  craved  an  audience  of  t he 
duke  of  Wirtemberg,  but  was  commanded  to  quit  his 
territories.  From  that  place  he  went  to  Margentheim  in 
Franconia,  profefling  his  intention  to  live  in  lolitude  and 
write  hiftory  ;  but  he  foon  returned  to  Brulfels,  and  pub- 
■lifhed  a  proclamation  to  the  French  nation,  and  another 
to  the  convention.  Foiled  in  every  attempt  to  appear 
advantageoufly  on  the  continent,  he  vifited  England,  hav¬ 
ing  obtained  a  pairport  under  the  feigned  name  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  Peralta,  an  Italian  merchant.  On  his  arrival, 
20th  June,  1793,  he  wrote  to  lord  Grenville,  foliciting, 
in  abjeCt  terms,  leave  to  remain  near  London  till  the  end 
of  the  revolution.  A  polite  anfwer  was  returned,  in 
which  Dumouriez  was  informed  that  his  continuance  in 
England  could  not  be  permitted,  and  he  remained  only 
one  day  in  London,  After  flaying  a  week  at  Dover  in 
cautious  privacy,  he  returned  in  obfeurity  to  the  conti¬ 


nent,  where  he  remained  unpitied  and  unfought  by  all  or¬ 
ders  of  fociety.  He  was  in  London  in  1803. 

By  the  defection  of  Dumouriez,  however,  the  whole 
French  army  of  the  north  was  diffolved.  The  Pruflians 
were,  at  the  fame  time,  advancing  on  the  Rhine  with  an 
immenfe  force,  andabout  tocommence  the  fiegeof  Mentz. 

In  the  interior  of  the  republic  more  ferious  evils,  if  pof- 
fible,  were  arifing.  In  the  departments  of  la  Vendee  and 
la  Loire,  formerly  the  provinces  of  Brittany  and  Poitou, 
immenfe  multitudes  of  emigrants  and  other  royalifts,  had 
gradually  aflembled  in  the  courfe  of  the  winter  :  they 
profelfed  to  a6t  in  the  name  of  Monfieur,  as  regent  of 
France.  About  the  middle  of  March  they  advanced 
againft  Muntz  to  the  amount  of  forty  thoufand  ;  in  the 
beginning  of  April  they  defeated  the  republicans  in  two 
pitched  battles,  and  poflefied  themfelves  of  fifty  leagues 
of  country;  they  even  threatened,  by  their  own  efforts, 
to  (hake  the  new  republic  to  its  foundation. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1793,  a  congrefs  of  the  combined 
powers  inimical  to  France  alfembled  at  Antwerp.  It  was 
attended  by  the  prince  of  Orange  and  his  two  fons,  with 
his  excellency  Vander  Spiegel,  on  the  part  of  Holland  ; 
by  the  duke  of  York  and  lord  Auckland  on  the  part  of  x 
Great  Britain  ;  by  the  prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  counts 
Metterinch,  Starenberg,  and  Mercy  d’Argenteau,  with 
the  Pruflian,  Spanifh,  and  Neapolitan,  envoys.  It  was 
here  determined  to  commence  adtive  operations  againft; 
France.  The  prince  of  Cobourg’s  proclamation  was  re¬ 
called,  and  a  fcheme  of  complete  conqueft  announced. 

In  the  mean  time  commidioners  from  the  convention 
induftrioufly  fet  up  the  ftandard  of  the  republic  anew, 
and  the  fcattered  battalions  flocked  around  it.  General 
Dampierre  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  in  Flan¬ 
ders,  and  on  the  13th  he  was  able  to  refift  a  general  at¬ 
tack  made  upon  his  advanced  polls.  On  the  14th,  his 
advanced  guard  yielded  to  fuperior  numbers  ;  but  on  the 
15th  he  was  victorious  in  a  long  and  well  fought  battle. 
On  the  23d,  the  Auftrians  were  again  reptilfed  ;  and  on 
the  1  ft  of  May,  general  Dampierre  was  himfelf  repulfed 
in  an  attack  upon  the  enemy.  On  the  8th,  another  en¬ 
gagement  took  place,  in  which  the  French  general  was 
killed  by  a  cannon  ball.  On  the  23d,  a  very  determined 
attack  was  made  by  the  allies  upon  the  French  fortified 
camp  of  Famars,  which  covered  the  town  of  Valenciennes. 
The  French  were  overcome,  and  in  the  night  abandoned 
their  camp.  In  confequence  of  this,  the  allies  were  en¬ 
abled  tocommence  the  fiege  of  Valenciennes;  for  Conde 
had  been  blockaded  ever  fince  the  ift  of  April.  About 
the  fame  time,  general  Cuftine,  on  the  Rhine,  made  a 
violent  but  unfuccefsful  attack  upon  the  Pruflians  ;  in 
confequence  of  which  they  were  now  enabled  to  lay  fiege 
to  Mentz.  The  Coriican  general  Paoli  revolted  at  this 
period  ;  and  the  new  republic,  alfaulted  from  without  by 
the  whole  ftrength  of  Europe,  was  undermined  by  trea¬ 
chery  and  faftion  within. 

While  France  was  in  a  ftate  verging  upon  ruin,  parties 
in  the  convention  were  becoming  daily  more  fierce  in 
their  animofity  ;  and,  regardlefs  of  what  was  palling  at  a 
diftance,  they  feemed  only  anxious  for  the  extermination 
of  each  other.  In  the  month  of  March,  the  celebrated 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  eftablifhed  for  the  purpofe 
of  trying  crimes  committed  againft  the  ftate  ;  and  the 
Girondift  party,  the  mildnefs  of  whofe  aominiftration  had 
fuffered  the  evils  of  their  country  to  increafe,  began  to 
feel  the  neceftity  of  adopting  meafures  of  feverity.  But 
the  public  calamities  which  now  rapidly  followed  each 
other  in  fucceflion,  were  aferibed  by  their  countrymen  to 
their  imbecility  or  perfidy.  This  gave  to  the  party  of 
the  Mountain  a  fatal  advantage.  On  the  15th  of  April, 
the  communes  of  the  forty-eight  feCtions  of  Paris  pre- 
fented  a  petition,  requiring  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Giron- 
difts  therein  named  fhould  be  impeached  and  expelled 
from  the  convention.  This  was  followed  up  on  the  ift  of 
May,  by  another  petition  from  the  fuburb  of  St.  Antoine. 
The  Girondift  party,  in  the  mean  time,  impeached  Marat ; 
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but  he  was  acquitted  by  the  jury  before  whom  he  was 
tried.  The  Mountain,  by  t Ire  alliftance  of  the  Jacobin 
club,  had  now  acquired  a  complete  afcendancy  over  the 
city  of  Paris.  The  Girondifts,  or  BrifTotines,  propofed 
therefore  to  remove  the  convention  from  the  capital  to 
Verfailles  ;  but,  to  prevent  this,  the  Mountain  refolved 
to  make  the  fame  life  of  the  people  of  the  capital  againft 
the  Girondift  party,  that  they  had  formerly  done  againft 
the  monarch  on  the  ioth  of  Auguft. 

It  is  unneceftary  to  ftate  in  detail  all  the  fanguinary  tu¬ 
mults  that  occurred,  either  in  Paris  or  in  the  convention, 
during  the  remaining  part  of  the  month  of  May.  On  the 
31ft,  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  tocfin  was  found¬ 
ed,  the  generale  was  beat,  and  the  alarm  guns  fired.  All 
was  commotion  and  terror.  The  citizens  flew  to  arms, 
and  alfembled  round  the  convention.  Some  deputations 
demanded  a  decree  of  accufation.  againft  thirty-five  of  its 
members.  The  day,  however,  was  fpent  without  deci- 
fion.  On  the  lft  of  June,  an  armed  force  marched  up 
to  the  convention,  and  made  the  fame  demand.  On  the 
2d  of  June  this  was  repeated  ;  the  tocfin  again  founded, 
and. an  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  furroiinded  the  national 
hall.  At  laft  Barrere  mounted  the  tribune.  He  was 
confidered  as  a  moderate  man,  arid  refpefted  by  both  par¬ 
ties  ;  but  he  now  artfully  deferted  the  Girondifts.  He 
invited  tire  denounced  members  voluntarily  to  refign 
their  character  of  reprefentatives.  Some  of  them  com¬ 
plied,  and  the  prefident  attempted  to  diflolve  the  fitting ; 
but  the  members  were  now  imprifoned  in  their  own  hall. 
Henriot,  commander  of  the  armed  force,  compelled  them 
to  remain;  and  the  obnoxious  deputies,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  ninety  in  number,  were  put  under  an  arreft, 
and  a  decree  of  denunciation  againft  them  was  imme¬ 
diately  figned.  It  is  obvious,  that  on  this  occafion  every 
idea  of  liberty  in  France  was  trodden  under  foot.  The 
minority  of  the  national  reprefentatives,  by  the  alliftance 
of  an  armed  force  raifed  in  the  capital,  compelled  the 
majority  to  fubmit  to  their  tneafures,  and  took  the  lead¬ 
ing  members  prifoners.  Human  purfuits  are  a  mafs  of 
contradictions  :  the  Mountain  party  came  into  power  by 
preaching  liberty,  and  held  their  place  by  violating  its 
fundamental  principles. 

The  firft  refult  of  their  fuperiority  in  the  capital,  was 
highly  calamitous  to  the  republic  at  large.  Brifl'ot  and 
fome  other  deputies  efcaped,  and  endeavoured  to  kindle 
the  flames  of  civil  war.  In  general,  however,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Jacobin  club,  and  of  its  various  branches, 
was  fuch,  that  the  north  of  France  adhered  to  the  con/ 
vention  as  it  flood  ;  but  the  fouthern  departments  were 
fpeedily  in  a  ftate  of  rebellion.  The  department  of 
Lyons  declared  the  Mountain  party  to  be  outlawed. 
Marfeilles  and  Toulon  followed  the  example  of  Lyons, 
and  entered  into  a  confederacy,  fince  known  by  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Fcederalifm.  The  departments  of  Gironde 
and  Calvades  broke  out  into  open  revolt.  In  fliort,  the 
whole  of  France  was  in  a  ftate  of  warfare  and  convulfion. 
The  political  enthufiafm  of  all  orders  of  perfons  was 
fuch,  that  even  the  female  fex  did  not  efcape  its  conta¬ 
gion.  A  young  woman,  named  Charlotte  Corde,  in  the 
beginning  of  July,  came  from  the  department  of  CaL 
vades  to  devote  her  life  for  what  (lie  thought  the  caufe  of 
freedom  and  of  her  country.  She  requefted  an  interview 
with  Marat,  the  mod  obnoxious  of  the  Mountain  party. 
Having  obtained  it,  and  converfed  with  him  calmly  for 
fome  time,  (lie  fuddenly  plunged  a  knife  into  his  bread, 
and  walked  carelefsly  out  of  the  houfe  ;  but  (he  was  im¬ 
mediately  feized  and  condemned.  At  the  place  of  exe¬ 
cution  (he  behaved  with  infinite  conftancy,  (homing,  Five 
La  republique.  The  remains  of  Marat  were  interred  with 
great  fplendor,  and  the  convention  attended  his  funeral. 
His  party,  perhaps,  derived  advantage  from  the  manner 
of  his  death,  as  it  feemed  to  faften  the  odious  charge  of 
afTaflination  upon  their  antagonifts,  and  gave  them  the 
appearance  of  fullering  in  the  caufe  of.  liberty.  The 
truth  is,  that  bare-faced  aflaffinatiou  was  fan&ioned  by 
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both  parties,  under  pretence  of  defending  the  liberties  of 
the  republic. 

One  of  the  firft  afts  of  the  Mountain,  after  their  tri¬ 
umph,  was  to  finifti  the  republican  conftitution.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  their  fall,  the  Girondifts  had  brought  forward 
the  plan  of  a  conftitution,  chiefly  the  work  of  Condorcet ; 
but  it  never  was  fandtioned  by  the  convention,  and  was 
too  intricate  to  be  practically  ufeful.  The  new  confti¬ 
tution  now  framed,  which  was  afterwards  fanCtioned  by 
the  nation,  but  never  put  in  pradtice,  abolifhed  the  for¬ 
mer  mode  of  electing  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people 
through  the  medium  of  electoral  aflemblies,  and  appointed 
them  to  be  chofen  immediately  by  the  primary  aflemblies, 
which  were  made  to  confift  of  from  two  hundred  to  fix 
hundred  citizens,  each  man  voting  by  ballot,  or  open 
vote,  at  his  option.  There  was  one  deputy  appointed 
for  every  forty  thoufand  individuals,  and  population  wast 
the  foie  bafis  of  reprefentation.  The  promulgation  of 
this  conftitution,  however,  procured  no  fmall  degree  of 
applaufe  to  the  Mountain  party.  The  rapidity  with 
which  it  was  formed  (being  only  a  fortnight)  feemed  to 
caft  an  indelible  reproach  upon  the  inactivity  of  their  an¬ 
tagonifts,  and  it  was  confidered  as  a  proof  of  their  being 
decidedly  ferious  in  the  caufe  of  republicanifm.  No  re¬ 
gard,  however,  had  been  paid  to  it  by  the  convention, 
which  declared  itfelf  permanent;  nor,  indeed,  did  it  feem 
poflible  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

We  have  mentioned  that  Conde  was  invefted  from  the 
beginning  of  April.  It  did  not  yield  till  the  ioth  of 
July,  when  the  garrifon  was  fo  much  reduced  by  famine 
and  difeafe,  that  out  of  four  thoufand  men,  of  which  it 
originally  confided,  only  fifteen  hundred  were  left  for 
fervice.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were,  in  the  mean  time, 
fixed  upon  tbefiegeof  Valenciennes.  Colonel  Moncrieff 
had  contended,  that  batteries  ought  immediately  to  be 
placed  under  the  walls,  without  approaching  it  by  regu¬ 
lar  parallels  ;  but  the  imperial  engineer,  M.  Ferraris, 
aflerted,  that  the  work  of  the  great  Vauban  muft  be 
treated  with  more  refpeCt;  and  his  opinion  was  adopted 
by  the  council  of  war.  The  trenches  were  opened  on  the 
14th  of  June  ;  and  general  Ferrand,  who  commanded  the 
garrifon,  was  fummoned  tofurrender.  But  heanfwered, 
‘‘That  rather  than  capitulate,  he  would  bury  himfelf 
under  the  ruins  of  the  works.”  The  batteries  havingat 
length  reduced  the  principal  parts  of  the  town  to  afhes, 
the  inhabitants  befought  the  general  to  furrender  ;  but 
he  told  them  in  a  proclamation,  that  he  would  not  betray 
the  nation  ;  and  threatened,  on  the  lead  appearance  of 
tumult,  to  refort  to  the  extremes  of  military  rigour. 
The  allies  now  carried  on  their  operations  till  half  the 
garrifon  had  periflied,  the  artillery  was  difmounted,  the 
fortifications  deflroyed,  and  breaches  opened  in  the  wall 
fufhcient  to  admit  the  paflage  even  of  cavalry.  The 
mines  were  fprung  with  fuccefs,  and  the  duke  of  York, 
attacking  the  horn-work  on  the  25th  of  July,  made  him¬ 
felf  mafter  of  the  mines  of  the  befieged,  and  difcovering 
a  fubterraneous  paflage,  made  a  l'ecure  lodgment  in  the 
works.  It  was  not  till  the  laft  extremity,  on  the  28th  of 
July,  that  the  governor  would  accede  to  terms  of  capi¬ 
tulation  ;  the  garrifon  were  permitted  to  return  to  France, 
on  condition  of  not  ferving  againft  the  emperor  or  his  al¬ 
lies  till  exchanged  ;  and  pofl'eflion  was  taken  of  the  town 
by  the  Englifti  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  of  Germany. 

Mentz  in  the  mean  while  was  attacked  with  equal  fuc- 
cefs;  the  trenches  were  opened  under  the  infpection  of 
the  king  of  Prullia.  The  approaches  were  oppoied  not 
only  by  vigorous  fallies  from  the  befieged  garrifon,  but 
from  thofe  of  Koftheim  and  Albanus.  The  operations 
were,  however,  continued,  and  the  bombardment  de- 
ftroyed  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  and  many  principal 
buildings  ;  the  fortifications  were  fet  on  fire,  the  redoubt 
of  Zahlback  furprized,  the  poft  of  Koftheim  taken,  and 
at  length,  after  living  two  months  under  an  arch  of  fire, 
the  governor,  on  the  22ft  of  July,  was  obliged  to  capitu¬ 
late.  The  terms  were  moderate,  the  garrifon  being  al¬ 
lowed 
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lowed  to  retire  into  France  with  the  honours  of  war, 
their  colours,  arms,  and  baggage,  on  condition  of  not 
ferving  againft  the  king  of  Pruffia,  or  his  allies,  for  the 
fpace  of  one  year. 

At  the  termination  of  the  fiege  of  Valenciennes,  the 
allied  army  held  a  council  of  war,  with  a  view  to  decide 
on  the  future  operations  of  the  campaign.  The  Auftrian 
generals  prefented  two  plans  :  the  fir  ft  was,  to  penetrate 
to  Paris  by  the  nftiftance  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the 
Seine  ;  the  other,  to  take  advantage  of  the  confternation 
occafioned  by  the  furrender  of  Valenciennes,  and,  with 
fifty  thoufand  light  troops,  to  penetrate  fuddenly  to  Paris, 
while  a  debarkation  fhould  be  made  on  the  coaft  of  Brit¬ 
tany  to  aftift  the  royalifts.  This  propofal,  which  nuift 
have  proved  fatal  to  the  metropolis  of  France,  was  over¬ 
ruled  by  the  plans  of  the  Englifh,  which  were,  to  divide 
the  grand  army,  and  to  attack  Weft  Flanders,  beginning 
with  the  fiege  of  Dunkirk.  This  determination  proved 
ruinous  to  the  allies.  The  French  found  means  to  van- 
quith  in  detail  that  army,  which  they  could  uot  encounter 
while  united. 

It  is  faid  that  the  duke  of  York  was  in  fecret  corre- 
fpondence  with  Omeron,  the  governor  of  Dunkirk  ;  but 
he  was  removed  before  any  advantage  could  be  taken  of 
his  treachery.  On  the  24th  of  Auguft,  the  duke  of 
York  attacked  and  drove  the  French  outpofts  into  the 
town,  after  an  aftioh,  in  which  the  Auftrran  general, 
Dalton,  was  killed.  A  naval  armament  was  expelled 
from  Great  Britain  to  co-operate  in  the  fiege,  but  it  did 
not  arrive.  In  the  mean  time,  a  ftrong  republican  force 
menaced  t he  covering  army  of  the  allies,  which  was  com¬ 
manded  by  general  Frey  tag.  He  was  foon  attacked  and 
totally  routed.  The  fiege  was  raifed.  The  Britifli  loft 
their  heavy  cannon  and  baggage,  with  feveral  thoufand 
pien  ;  and  the  convention,  believing  that  general  Hou- 
s  hard  could  have  cut  oft'  the  duke  of  York’s  retreat, 
cau fed  him  to  be  tried  and  executed  for  an  unpardonable 
negleCt  of  duty.  See  the  Engliih  account  of  this  cam¬ 
paign,  under  the  article  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  777-780. 

Prince  Cobonrg  and  general  Clairfait,  in  the  mean 
time,  unfuccefsfully  attempted  to  befiege  Cambray  and 
Bouchain.  Quefnoy  was,  however,  taken  by  general 
Clairfait  on  the  1  ith  of  September  ;  and  here  terminated 
the  fuccefs  of  the  allies  in  the  Netherlands. 

A  confiderable  part  of  the  French  army  of  the  north  took 
a  ftrong  pofition  near  Maubeuge,  where  they  were  block¬ 
aded  by  prince  Cobourg  ;  but,  upon  the  15th  and  16th 
<d  OClober,  he  was  repeatedly  attacked  by  the  French 
troops  under  Jourdatt,  who  had  fucceeded  Houchard. 
The  French  now  began  to  recover  their  vigour:  they 
brought  into  the  field  a  formidable  train  of  artillery,  in 
which  were  many  twenty-four  pounders.  Commiflioners 
from  the  convention  harangued  the  foldiers,  threatened 
the  timid,  and  applauded  the  brave.  Crowds  of  women, 
without  confufion,  went  through  the  ranks,  aiftributing 
fjhrituous  liquors  in  abundance,  and  carrying  off  the 
wounded.  The  attacks  were  frequent  and  terrible  on 
both  Tides;  but  the  Andrians  had  confiderably  the  dif- 
advantage,  and  prince  Cobourg  retired  during  the  night. 
T  he  French  now  menaced  maritime  Flanders.  They  took 
Furnes,  and  befieged  Nieuport.  A  detachment  of  Britifti 
troops,  ready  to  fail  to  the  Weft  Indies,  were  haftily  fent  to 
Qftend,  and  prevented  the  further  progrefs  of  the  French. 

Such  was  the  multiplicity  of  the  events  that  now  oc¬ 
curred  in  France,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ftate  the  outlines 
of  them  with  any  tolerable  perfpicuity.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  noticed  the  diflenfions  that  prevailed  throughout 
the  republic,  in  confequenceof  the  triumph  of  the  Moun¬ 
tain  party  on  the  31ft  of  May.  The  department  of  Cal¬ 
vados  was  firft  in  arms  againft  the  convention,  under  the 
command  of  Felix  Wimpfen  ;  but,  before  the  end  of 
j  uly,  the  infurreftion  was  quieted,  after  a  few  fkirmiffies. 
But  the  foederalifm  of  the  cities  of  Marfeilles,  Lyons, 
and  Toulon,  (till  remained.  Lyons  was  attacked,  on  the 
8th  of  Auguft,  by  the  conventional  troops.  Several  ac» 
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tions  followed,  which  were  attended  with  great  lofs  both 
on  the  part  of  the  aflailants  and  of  the  befieged.  The 
city  was  reduced  almoft  to  a  heap  of  ruins  ;  but  it  held 
out  during  the  whole  month  of  September.  Kellerman 
was  removed  from  his  command  on  account«cf  his  fup- 
pofed  ina«Sli vity  ;  and  the  city  furrendered  on  the  8th  of 
October  to  general  Doppet,  a  man  who  had  juft  before' 
been  a  phyfician.  Such  was  the  rage  of  party  zeal,  that 
the  walls  and  public  buildings  of  Lyons  were  ordered  to 
be  razed,  and  its  name  changed  to  that  of  Ville  ajfranchie. 
Many  hundreds  of  its  citizens  were  dragged  to  the  fcaf- 
fold,  on  account  of  their  alleged  treafonable  refiftance  to 
the  convention.  The  victorious  party,  wearied  by  the 
flow  operation  of  the  guillotine,  at  laft  destroyed  their 
prifoners  in  multitudes,  by  firing  grape-ftiot  upon  them. 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  unrelenting  character  of  the  fan- 
guinary  Mountain,  that  they  not  only  encouraged  thede- 
ftruCtion  of  multitudes,  but  declared,  that  “  terror  was 
with  them  the  order  of  the  doy.” 

In  the  end  of  July,  general  Carteaux  was  fent  againft 
Marfeilles.  In  the  beginning  of  Auguft  he  gained  feme 
fuccefles  over  the  advanced  foederalift  troops.  On  the 
24th,  he  took  the  town  of  Aix,  and  the  Marfeillois  fub- 
mitted.  But  the  leading  people  of  the  city  of  Toulon 
entered  into  a  negociaticn,  and  fubmitted  to  the  Britifti 
admiral,  lord  Hood,  under  condition  that  he  fhould  pre- 
ferve  the  town  and  (hipping  for  Louis  XVII.  and  undec 
the  ftipulation  that  he  fhould  aftift  in  reftoring  the  confti- 
tution  of  1789.  The  fiege  of  Toulon,  after  having  teen 
thus  furrendered  to  the  Englifh,  was  commenced  by  ge¬ 
neral  Carteaux  in  the  beginning  of  September  ;  it  conti¬ 
nued,  without  much  vigour,  during  that  and  the  whole 
of  the  fucceeding  month.  Neapolitan,  Spanifh,  and 
Englifh,  troops,  were  brought  by  fea  to  aftift  in  its  de¬ 
fence.  In  the  beginning  of  November,  Carteaux  was 
removed  to  the  command  of  the  army  in  Italy,  and  gene¬ 
ral  Dugommier  fucceeded  him.  The  Englifh  general 
O’Hara  arrived  with  reinforcements  from  Gibraltar,  and 
took  upon  him  the  command  of  the  town.  On  the  36‘h 
of  November,  the  garrifon  made  a  powerful  Tally  to  de- 
ftroy  fome  batteries  that  were  erecting  upon  heights 
which  commanded  the  city.  The  French  were  furprized, 
and  driven  from  their  objeCt ;  but,  elated  by  the  facility 
of  their  conqueft,  the  allied  troops rufhed  forward  in  pur- 
fuit  of  the  flying  enemy,  and  were  unexpectedly  met  by 
a  ftrong  French  force  that  was  drawn  out  to  proteCt  the 
fugitives.  O’Hara  now  headed  a  battalion  from  the  city 
to  endeavour  to  bring  off  his  troops  ;  but  he. was  wounded 
in  the  arm,  and  taken  prifoner  ;  the  total  lot's  of  the  al¬ 
lies,  in  this  affair,  was  eftimated  at  nearly  one  thoufand 
men.  The  French  now  muttered  in  full  force  around 
Toulon,  and  prepared  for  the  attack.  It  was  begun  on 
the  19th  of  December  in  the  morning,  and  was  chiefly  di¬ 
rected  againft  Fort  Mulgrave,  defended  by  the  Britifti. 
This  fort  was  protected  by  an  entrenched  camp,  thirteen 
pieces  of  cannon,  36  and  24  pounders,  five  mortars,  and 
three  thoufand  troops.  Such  was  the  ardour  of  the  af- 
fault,  that  it  was  carried  in  an  hour,  and  the  whole  gar¬ 
rifon  was  deftroyed  or  taken.  The  allies,  finding  it  irn- 
poffible  to  defend  the  place,  embarked  their  troops,  after 
having  fet  on  fire  the  arfenal  and  (hips.  A  feene  of  con¬ 
fufion  enfued,  fuch  as  has  not  been  known  in  the  hiftory 
of  modern  wars.  Crowds  of  people,  of  every  rank,  age, 
and  fex,  hurried  on-board  the  (hips,  to  avoid  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  their  enraged  countrymen.  Some  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  began  to  fire  upon  their  late  allies  ;  others,  in 
defpair,  were  feen  plunging  into  t lie  fea,  making  a  vain 
effort  to  reach  the  (hips;  or  putting  an  end,  at  once,  to 
their  own  exiftence-  upon  the  fliore.  Thirty-one  (hips  of 
the  line  were  found  by  the  Britifti  at  Toulon;  thirteen 
were  left  behind  ;  ten  were  burnt ;  four  had  been  pre- 
vioufly  fent  to  the  French  ports  of  Breft  and  Rochefort, 
with  five  thoufand  republicans  who  could  not  be  trufted  ; 
and  Great  Britain  finally  obtained  by  this  expedition  three 
fliips  of  the  line  and  live  frigates. — Lord  Hood  alfo  took 
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pofleffion  of  the  ifiand  of  Corfica,  by  the  invitation  and 
co-operation  of  general  Pao'ii ;  and  this  ifland  was  for  a 
time  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  See  the  article  Corsica,  vol.  v.  p.232. 

On  the  fide  of  Spain,  the  war  produced  nothing  of  im¬ 
portance  ;  and  in  the  mountainous  country  of  Piedmont 
it  went  on  fiowly.  Nice  and  Chamberry  were  (till  re¬ 
tained  by  the  French  ;  but  more  terrible  fcenes  were  aft- 
ing  in  other  quarters.  In  la  Vendee  a  mod  bloody  war 
was  perfi (red  in  by  the  royalifts.  In  that  quarter  of  the 
country  the  language  of  the  reft  of  France  is  little  un- 
derftood  ;  the  people  were  fuperftitious,  and  had  ac¬ 
quired  little  idea  of  the  new  opinions  that  had  lately 
been  propagated  in  the  reft  of  the  empire  ;  they  were 
chiefly  headed  by  priefts,  and  regarded  their  caufe  as  a 
religious  one  ;  their  mode  of  warfare  ufually  was,  to  go 
on  in  their  ordinary  occupations  as  peaceable  citizens, 
and  fuddeoly  to  affemble  in  immenfe  bands,  infoffluch, 
that  at  one  time  they  were  faid  to  amount  to  one  hundred 
and. fifty  thoufand  men.  They  befieged  Nantz  and  the 
city  of  Orleans,  «ud  even  Paris  itfelf  was  not  thought  al¬ 
together  fafe  from  their  enterprife's.  The  war  was  incon¬ 
ceivably  bloody  :  neither  party  gave  quarter;  and  la  Ven¬ 
dee  proved  a  dreadful  drain  to  the  population  of  France. 
On  the  28th  of  June,  the  conventional  general  Biron, 
drove  the  royalifts  from  Lucon  ;  and  Nantz  was  relieved 
by  general  Beyder.  After  fome  fuccefs,  general  Wefter- 
rnan  was  furprized  by  them,  and  compelled  to  retreat  to 
Parthenay.  In  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  the  royalifts 
were  defeated  by  Roflignol  ;  but,  on  the  10th  of  that 
month,  under  Charette,  their  commander  in  chief,  they 
again  attacked  Nantz,  but  fuffered  a  repulfe.  See  the 
article  Charette,  vol.iv.  p  109. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  give  a  minute  detail  of  this  ob- 
feure,  but  cruel,  war.  The  royalifts  were  often  defeated, 
and  feemingly  difperfed,  but  as  often  arofe,  in  crowds, 
around  the  aftonilhed  republicans.  At  laft,  however, 
about  the  middle  of  Odtober,  they  were  completely  de¬ 
feated,  driven  from  la  Vendee,  and  forced  to  divide  into 
fep.arate  bodies.  Thefe  royalifts  had  long  expected  af- 
fiftance  from  England  ;  and  an  armament,  under  the  earl 
of  Moira,  was  actually  fitted  out  for  that  fervice,  but  it 
did  not  arrive  till  too  late,  and  returned  home  without 
attempting  a  landing.  The  Mountain  party  always  dif- 
graced  their  fucceftes  by  dreadful  cruelties.  Humanity 
is  (hocked,  and  hiftory  would  almoft  ceafe  to  obtain  cre¬ 
dit,  were  we  to  date  in  detail  the  unrelenting  cruelties 
which  were  exercifed  againft  the  unfortunate  royalifts, 
chiefly  by  Carrier,  a  deputy  from  the  convention,  fent 
into  this  quarter  with  unlimited  powers.  Multitudes  of 
prifoners  were  crowded  on-board  veffels  in  the  Loire, 
after  which  they  were  funk.  No  age  nor  fex  was  fpared; 
and  thefe  executions  were  performed  with  every  circum- 
ftance  of  wanton  brutality  and  infult. 

On  the  fide  of  the  Rhine,  a  great  variety  of  events 
occurred  during  the  months  of  Auguft  and  September. 
Several  engagements  at  firft  took  place,  in  which  the 
French  were,  upon  the  whole,  fuccefsful.  In  September, 
however,  Landau  was  inverted  by  the  combined  powers  ; 
and  it  was  refolved  to  make  every  poffible  effort  to  drive 
the  French  from  the  ftreng  lines  of  Weiffembourg.  On 
the  13th  of  October,  the  Auftrian  general,  Wurmfer, 
made  a  grand  attack  upon  thefe  lines,  and  took  them  al¬ 
moft  without  refiftance.  The  French  retreated  to  Ha- 
guenau,  from  which  they  were  driven  on  the  i8th  ;  and 
fuffered  two  other  defeats  on  the  25th  and  27th.  The 
principal  citizens  of  Strafbourg  now  fent  a  private  depu¬ 
tation  to  Wurmfer,  offering  to  furrender  the  town,  to  be 
preserved  for  Louis  XVII.  Wurmfer  refufed  to  accept 
of  it  upon  thele  terms,  infilling  upon  an  abfolute  fur- 
render  to  his  imperial  majefty.  In  confequence  of  the 
delay  the  negociation  was  difeovered,  and  the  citizens 
concerned  in  the  plot  were  feized  by  St.  Juft  and  Lebas, 
commiflieners  from  the  convention,  and  brought  to  the 
fcaffold.  Prodigious  efforts  were  now  made  by  the  French 
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to  recover  their  ground  in  this  quarter.  General  Irerru 
bert  was  (hot  at  the  head  of  the  army  on  the  9th  of  No¬ 
vember,  upon  a  charge,  probably  ill-founded,  of  treachery 
in  the  affair  of  the  lines  of  Weiffembourg.  On  the  14th, 
however,  Fort  Louis  was  taken  by  the  allies,  not  without 
fufpicion  of  treachery  in  the  governor.  But  here  the 
fuccefs  of  Wurmfer  might  be  faid  to  terminate.  On  the 
2 iff,  the  republican  army  drove  back  the  Auftrians,  and 
penetrated  almoft  to  Haguenau.  An  army  from  the  Mo- 
felle  now  advanced  to  co-operate  with  the  army  of  the 
Rhine.  On  the  27th,  the  Pruftians  were  defeated  near 
Saarbruck.  Next  day,  their  camp  at  Bliefcaftle  was 
ftormed,  and  the  French  advanced  to  Deux  Ponts.  On 
the  29th  and  30th,  the  French  were  repulfed  with  great 
lofs  in  two  violent  attacks  made  on  the  duke  of  Brunlwick 
near  Lantern.  But  it  now  appeared,  that  the  French  had 
come  into  the  field  with  a  determination  to  conquer,  what¬ 
ever  it  might  coft.  Every  day  was  a  day  of  battle,  and 
torrents  of  blood  were  (lied  on  both  Tides.  In  military 
(kill,  the  French  officers  and  thofe  of  the  allies  were  per¬ 
haps  nearly  equal ;  but  the  French  army  was  by  far  the 
moft  numerous  ;  and,  although  not  a  match  in  point  of 
difeipline,  yet  it  derived  no  fmall  fuperiority  from  the 
enthufiafm  with  which  the  troops  were  animated.  On  the 
8  th  of  December,  under  the  command  of  general  Pichegru, 
the  French  carried  theredoubts  which  covered  Haguenau 
by  means  of  the  bayonet. 

This  modern  inftrument  of  deftrudtion,  againft  which 
no  defenfive  weapon  is  employed,  is  always  moft  fuccefs¬ 
ful  in  the  hands  of  the  moft  intrepid  ;  and  it  was  now  a 
dreadful  engine  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  The  fined 
troops  that  ever  Europe  produced  were  unable  to  with- 
ftand  the  fury  of  the  republicans,  which  feemed  only  to 
increafe  in  proportion  to  the  multitude  of  companions 
that  they  loft.  On  the  22d,  the  allies  were  driven,  with 
terrible  (laughter,  from  Haguenau,  notwithftanding  the 
immenfe  works  they  had  thrown  up  for  their  defence. 
The  entrenchments  on  the  heights  of  Reiftioften,  Jauden- 
ftioffen,  &c,  were  confidered  as  more  impregnable  than 
thofe  of  Jemappe.  They  were  ftormed  by  the  army  of 
the  Mofelle  and  the  Rhine,  under  generals  Hoche  and 
Pichegru.  On  the  23d  and  24th,  the  allies  were  purfued 
to  the  heights  of  Wrotte.  On  the  26th,  the  entrench¬ 
ments  there  were  forced  by  the  bayonet,  after  a  defperate 
conflict.  On  the  27th,  the  republican  army  arrived  at 
Weiffembourg  in  triumph.  Wurmfer  retreated  acrofs 
the  Rhine,  and  the  duke  ofx  Brunfwick  haftily  fell  back 
to  cover  Mentz.  The  blockade  of  Landau,  which  had 
lafted  four  months,  was  railed.  Fort  Louis  was  evacuated 
by  the  allies,  and  Kaiferflautern,  Germerffieim,  and 
Spires,  fubinitted  to  the  French.  During  this  laft  month 
of  the  year  1793,  the  lofs  of  men  on  both  Tides  in  this 
quarter  was  unexampled  in  the  hiftory  of  mo'dern  war. 

Violent  efforts  were  in  the  mean  time  making  at  Paris 
by  the  new  adminiftration,  eftabliffied  under  the  aufpices 
of  the  Jacobin  club,  and  of  the  party  of  the  Mountain. 
The  new  republican  conftitution  had  been  prefented  to 
the  people  in  the  primary  affemblies,  and  accepted.  The 
bufinefs,  therefore,  for  which  the  convention  was  called 
together,  that  of  forming  a  conftitution  for  France,  was 
at  an  end;  and  it  was  propofed  that  they  (hould  diffolve 
themfelves,  and  order  a  new  legiflative  body  to  affemble, 
according  to  the  rules  preferibed  by  that  conftitution. 
This  was,  no  doubt,  the  regular  mode  of  procedure  • 
but  the  ruling  party  confidered  it  as  hazardous  to  convene 
a  new  affembly,  polleffing  only  limited  powers,  in  the 
prefent  di  drafted  ftate  ot  the  country.  It  was  indeed 
obvious,  that  France,  at  this  time,  (food  in  need  of  a 
didtatorffiip,  or  of  a  government  poffeffed  of  more  abfolute 
authority  than  can  be  enjoyed  by  one  that  arts,  or  even 
pretends  to  aft,  upon  the  moderate  principles  of  freedom. 

It  was  therefore  determined,  that  the  convention  (hould 
remain  undiflolved  till  the  end  of  the  war  ;  and  that  a  re¬ 
volutionary  government,  to  be  conducted  by  its  meml 
bers,  (hould  be  eftabliffied,  with'unccntrouled  powers. 

9  Committee* 
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Committees  of  its  own  body  were  felefted  for  the  purpofe 
of  conducting  every  department  of  bufinefs.  The  chief 
of  thefe  committees  was  called  the  committee  of  public 
fafety.  It  fuperintended  all  the  refl,  and  gave  to  the 
administration  of  France  all  the  fecrecy  and  difpatch  which 
have  been  accounted  peculiar  to  a  military  government, 
together  with  a  combination  of  Skill  and  energy  hitherto 
unknown  among  mankind.  A  correspondence  was  kept 
up  with  all  the  Jacobin  clubs  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Commi (Turners  from  the  convention  were  fent  into  all 
quarters,  with  unlimited  authority  over  every  order  of 
perfons.  Thus  a  government  poflefled  of  infinite  vigi¬ 
lance,  and  more  absolute  and  tyrannical  than  that  of  any 
Single  defpot,  was  established  ;  and  the  whole  tranfaClions 
and  refources  of  the  Slate  were  known  to  the  rulers. 

The  laws  of  requisition,  and  rifing  cn  mafic ,  which  had 
been  at  firfi  very  feebly  executed,  were  urged  with  greater 
vehemence,  and  enforced  by  every  means  in  the  hands  of 
government.  All  church-bells,  Save  one  for  each  parish, 
were  caft  into  cannon.  All  apothecaries,  Surgeons,  and 
phyficians,  were  put  in  requisition  for  the  Service  of  the 
army  ;  and  the  commifiioners  fent  to  the  different  troops, 
were  inverted  with  unlimited  powers.  To  prevent  the 
disbanding  of  corps  on  the  expiration  of  their  term  of 
Service,  Danton  obtained  a  decree  denouncing  punishment 
of  death  againft  every  Soldier  who  quitted  his  colours 
without  permission.  All  other  modes  of  recruiting  being 
found  ineffectual,  the  committee  of  public  fafety  were 
diligently  occupied  in  giving  effeCt  to  the  project  for  a 
levy  en  mafic.  Preparatory  to  the  presentation  of  the  re¬ 
port,  Barrere  compofed  an  addrefs  to  the  people,  which  in 
energetic  terms  excited  them  to  arms,  and  invoked  the 
dertruCtion  of  the  invaders.  In  a  week  afterwards  he 
produced  his  report,  which  analyfed  the  principle  of  cal¬ 
ling  the  whole  country  into  a  State  of  requisition,  by  ob¬ 
viating  objections,  and  Shewing  the  Superior  advantages 
of  that  plan  to  every  other.  A  decree  was  obtained 
amid  loud  applaufes,  comprifed  in  a  variety  of  articles, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  chief. 

1.  From  the  prefent  moment  till  that  when  till  her 
enemies  Shall  have  been  driven  from  the  territory  of  the 
republic,  all  Frenchmen  Shall  be  in  permanent  readinefs 
for  the  Service  of  the  armies.  The  young  men  Shall  march 
to  combat  :  the  married  men  Shall  forge  arms,  and  trans¬ 
port  prosifions :  the  women  Shall  make  tents  and  clothes, 
and  wait  on  the  hofpitals  :  the  children  Shall  make  lint  of 
old  linen  :  the  old  men  Shall  caufe  themfelves  to  be  car¬ 
ried  to  tits  public  Squares  to  excite  the  courage  of  the 
warriors,  to  preach  hatred  againrt  kings,  and  the  unity  of 
the  republic. 

2.  The  national  edifices  Shall  be  converted  into  bar¬ 
racks,  the  public  Squares  into  manufactories  for  arms,  the 
ground  of  the  cellars  Shall  be  waShed  with  lye  to  extract 
ihe  Saltpetre. 

3.  The  arms  of  calibre  Shall  be  immediately  delivered 
to  thofe  who  are  to  march  againrt  the  enemy  :  the  internal 
Service  of  the  republic  Shall  be  performed  with  fowling- 
pieces  and  pikes. 

4.  All  faddle-horfes  Shall  be  given  up  to  complete  the 
cavalry  ;  the  draught-horfes  and  others,  except  thole  em¬ 
ployed  for  purpoi'es  of  agriculture,  Shall  convey  the  artil¬ 
lery  and  provisions. 

5.  The  committee  of  public  fafety  is  charged  to  take 
all  neceSTary  meafures  to  eftabliSh,  without  delay,  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  manufacture  of  arms  of  all  kinds,  Suitable  to 
the  Slate  and  energy  of  the  French  nation.  It  is  autho¬ 
rised,  in  confequence,  to  form  all  the  eftablilhments,  ma¬ 
nufactories,  and  working-places,  which  Shall  be  deemed 
neceffary  for  the  execution  of  thofe  works  ;  and  to  Sum¬ 
mon  throughout  the  republic  all  artifans  and  workmen 
who  can  contribute  to  their  fuccefs.  The  Sum  of  thirty 
millions  of  livres  (1,312,5001.)  Shall  be  at  the  difpolal  of 
the  minister  at  war.  The  central  establishment  of  this 
extraordinary  manufacture  Shall  be  at  Paris. 

6.  The  representatives  of  the  people  fent  into  the  de- 
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partments  to  execute  the  prefent  law,  fhall  have  the  fame 
authority  in  their  refpeCtive  circles,  and  fhall  concert 
meafures  with  the  committee  of  public  Safety  :  they  are 
inverted  with  the  fame  unlimited  powers  as  are  intrufted 
to  the  representatives  of  the  people  with  the  armies. 

7.  No  Frenchman  Summoned  to  ferve  (hall  be  Suffered 
to  fend  a  fubftitute.  The  public  functionaries  Shall  re¬ 
main  at  their  port. 

8.  The  rifing  or  movement  Shall  be  general  :  the  un¬ 
married  or  widowed  citizens,  from  the  age  of  eighteen 
to  twenty-five,  fhall  march  firfi;  they  fhall  form  with¬ 
out  delay  in  the  chief  place  of  their  diftriCt ;  they  Shall 
be  daily  drilled. 

9.  The  battalion  which  Shall  be  organifed  in  every  dif¬ 
triCt,  Shall  be  ranged  under  a  banner  with  this  inscription 
— “  The  French  nation  rifen  againjl  tyrants." 

The  council-general  of  the  commune  alfo  put  it*  re¬ 
quisition  all  workmen  in  iron,  mafons,  tilers,  carpenters, 
Cartwrights,  turners,  and  founders,  and  all  lead  and  iron 
in  the  hands  of  dealers,  fave  only  the  quantity  neceflary 
for  the  reparation  of  water-pipes.  Every  Shoemaker  was 
compelled  to  furniSh  every  ten  days,  five  pair  of  (hoes  of  a 
certain  Shape  which  Soldiers  alone  were  permitted  to  wear, 
and  a  proportionate  number  for  every  apprentice  he  em¬ 
ployed.  All  l'alt-petre,  and  materials  for  making  it,  were 
put  in  requisition  ;  and  the  pretence  of  Searching  for  Such 
materials  formed  the  means  of  great  plunder,  vexation, 
and  tyranny.  The  manufacture  of  cannon  foon  proceeded 
with  aftonifhing  rapidity  and  fuccefs  ;  in.  little  more  than 
two  months  the  establishments  at  Paris  prontifed  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  thoufand  mulkets  a-day  ;  tlte  cannon-foundery  at 
the  Luxembourg  had  iSTued  a  hundred  and  four  pieces; 
that  of  the  Square  of  Indivisibility  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  ;  and  Carnot  boarted  that  France, which  had  hitherto 
been  dependent  on  her  enemies  for  the  firft  articles  of 
defence,  would  foon  Supply  the  rert  of  the  world  from 
her  Superfluity. 

Rigorous  meafures  were  alfo  adopted  to  prevent  eva¬ 
sions  of  the  requisition ;  thofe  who  fled  from  their  places 
of  abode  were  to  be  treated  as  emigrants,  and  their  rela¬ 
tions  punished  for  their  fault.  No  plea  of  ill  health  was 
admitted  except  on  the  certificate  of  a  medical  profertor  ; 
and  a  falfe  certificate  Subjected  any  of  thefe  to  imprison¬ 
ment.  The  firft  requisition  was  now  Speedily  railed,  and 
employed  on  garrifon  duty,  thus  permitting  the  veterans 
who  had  guarded  fortrefles  to  engage  in'more  aCtive  Ser¬ 
vice.  Befides  thefe,  a  new  force  was  raifed  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  government  under  the  name  of  a  revolutionary 
army  ;  it  consisted  of  fix  thoufand  picked  men,  and  twelve 
hundred  cannoneers,  and  the  appointment  of  officers  was 
deemed  no  inconsiderable  patronage. 

To  infure  prompt  and  vigorous  exertion  in  the  field,, 
great  Severities  were  denounced  againft  the  geherals  who 
failed  in  enterprises,  or  incurred  fufpicion  of  treafon  ;  and 
a  great  number  of  cruel  examples  were  made.  The  adi 
herents  of  Dumouriez  were  Speedily  Sacrificed  ;  Lanoue 
and  Stengel  were  executed  immediately  after  his  flight- 
Miranda,  though  his  opponent,  was  pnrfued  with  great 
rancour;  and  alter  being  once  acquitted  by  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  tribunal,  was  again  imprifoned,  and  kept  in  daily 
alarm  for  his  fate.  Miaczinlki,  a  Polish  Soldier  of:  for¬ 
tune,  much  attached  to  Dumouriez,  was  Sentenced- by  the 
revolutionary  tribunal  and  executed,  after  a  mean  attempt 
to  Save  himfelf  by  pretending  to  difclofe  important  fecrets* 
Devaux  was  alfo  put  to  death,  though  he  pleaded  that 
his  difobedience  to  Dumouriez  would  have  occasioned 
his  being  delivered  up  to  the  Austrians,  from  whofe  Ser¬ 
vice  he  was  a  deferter.  Lefcuyer  Suffered  deatlt  for  at¬ 
tempting  to  influence  his  detachment  near  Valenciennes 
to  affift  in  arresting  the  commifiioners  :  before  his  death 
he  left  a  denunciation  againft  Ferrand  the  governorof  that 
fortrefs,  which  occafioned  his  imprifonment,  and  early  in 
the  enfuing  year  his  execution.  Cuftine,  after  every  hu¬ 
man  exertion  to  enforce  discipline  and  vigour  into  the  ar¬ 
my  he  commanded,  was  inhumanly  Sacrificed  }  a  number 
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of  other  officers  (hared  a  fimilar  fate  ;  twenty-one  of  the 
Girondift  party,  among  whom  were  Briffot  and  M.  Bail ly, 
were  maffacred  on  the  2 iff  of  October  ;  and  the  execu¬ 
tions  of  1793  clofed  with  that  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who 
was  charged,  perhaps  juffly,  with  having  afpired  to  the 
fovereignty  from  the  beginning  of  the  revolution. 

From  thus  purfuing  the  deftruftion  of  thofe  who  were 
termed  cowards  and  enemies  to  “  the  new  order  of  things,” 
the  convention  turned  its  authority  towards  extirpating 
every  veftige  of  religion  from  the  churches  and  people  of 
France.  Many  (hocking  decrees  were  obtained  even 
againft  the  conforming  clergy,  and  more  againft  thofe  who 
had  refilled  the  marriage  of  priefts  ;  yet  many  of  that  body 
were  fufficiently  bafe  to  (hew  a  dilhonourable  zeal  in  com¬ 
plying  with  thefe  commands,  and  even  led  their  wives 
into  the  hall  of  the  legiflature,  to  receive  fraternal  em¬ 
braces.  A  committee  was  formed  for  the  purpofe  of 
forwarding  the  fchemes  of  this  atheiftical  government, 
by  being  directed  to  prepare  a  new  calendar  for  the  French 
republic,  in  which  the  divifion  of  the  year  into  months 
and  weeks,  as  acknowledged  by  thewhole  Chriftian  world, 
was  abolifiied,  in  hopes  of  obliterating  every  trace  of  Sun¬ 
days,  holidays,  feffivals,  and  fads.  The  report  made  from 
the  committee  of  public  inftrudtion  is  generally  attributed 
to  Fabre  d’Eglantine.  See  Eglantine,  vol.  vi.  p.  286. 
It  was  adopted  by  the  convention  after  fome  debate,  and 
a  few  alterations.  By  this  new  computation  of  time,  the 
year  was  divided  into  twelve  equal  months  of  thirty  days  ; 
the  names  and  fubdivifions  of  which,  we  have  already 
Hated  under  the  article  Calendar,  vol.  iii.  p.  615. 

In  order  more  effedtually  to  fupprefs  religion,  every 
effort  was  made  to  increafe  the  popular  contempt  of  the 
priefthood.  All  priefts  and  nuns  who  had  not  taken  the 
oaths  to  the  republic,  were  deprived  of  certificates  of  re¬ 
sidence,  and  declared  fufpefted;  the  fale  of  images,  rings, 
chaplets,  and  rofaries,  was  prohibited  ;  and  the  popular 
clubs  refufed  to  all  priefts  certificates  of  admiffion  into 
their  halls.  Thefe  efforts  might  be  confidered  as  direfted 
againft  the  Roman-catholic  religion  in  particular,  but  not 
entirely  hoftile  to  the  general  principles  of  the  Chriftian 
faith  ;  a  new  meafure  of  the  commune,  however,  render¬ 
ed  the  object  indubitable.  Fouche,  being  on  million  at 
Nevers,  ilfued  a  decree  on  the  17th  of  October,  that  all 
religious  figns  of  angels,  faints,  &c.  fiiould  be  annihilated, 
and  priefts  prohibited,  on  pain  of  imprifonment,  from  ap¬ 
pearing  any-where,  except  in  their  temples,  in  the  clerical 
garb.  Every  citizen  deceafed,  was, within  eight-and-forty 
hours  after  his  death,  to  be  interred,  without  ceremony, 
in  a  burial-place  common  to  all  perfons,  planted  with 
trees,  under  the  (hade  of  which  was  to  be  an  image  repre- 
tenungjleep  ;  and  on  the  door  of  the  inclofure  an  infcrip- 
tion,  Death  is  an  eternal  sleep. 

The  Jacobin  club,  having  voted  an  application  to  the 
convention  to  make  all  priefts  give  up  their  letters  of 
priefthood  to  be  burnt,  many  anticipated  tiie  decree  by 
a  voluntary  facrifice.  Thefe  enemies  of  religion,  who 
were  moft  aftive  in  promoting  thefe  difgraceful  fcenes, 
obtained  a  complete  triumph  on  the  7th  of  November, 
when  the  conftituted  authorities  of  Paris,  accompanied  by 
their  bilhop  and  feveral  cure's,  attended  at  the  bar.  Mo- 
moro,  one  of  the  adminiftrators  of  the  commune,  intro¬ 
duced  the  members  of  the  clerical  body,  declaring  their 
intention  to  divert:  themfelves  of  the  charadrter  with  which 
fuperrtition  had  clothed  them  ;  the  great  example  would 
be  followed  by  their  colleagues,  and  no  other  worftiip 
acknowledged  but  liberty,  equality,  and  eternal  truth. 
Gobet,  biOiop  of  Paris,  on  this  day  completed  his  deteft- 
able  apoftacy,  by  renouncing  his  function,  throwing  off 
his  clerical  veftments,  and,  together  with  his  vicars,  de- 
pofiting  on  the  de(k  their  letters  of  priefthood.  They 
were  invited  to  the  honours  of  the  fitting,  and  received 
the  fraternal  embrace;  and  moft  of  the  clergy  in  the  con¬ 
vention,  as  Lindet,  Coupe,  Villiers,  Julien,  Chabot,  Gre- 
goire,  and  the  celebrated  Syeyes,  followed  the  example 
sf  Gobet.  Letters  were  daily  received  from  the  depart- 
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ments,  announcing  the  apoftacy  of  priefts  ;  and  frequent 
deputations  attended  at  the  bar  with  the  remaining  fpoils 
of  churches  and  (brines. 

Thefe  exhibitions  were  only  preparatory  to  the  con- 
fummation  of  national  idolatry  in  a  grand  f£te,  where 
Reason  was  perfonified  and  worfhipped  as  a  deity,  and 
reprefented  as  actually  prefent,  by  dreffing  up  the  wife 
of  Momoro.  She  was  carried  by  four  men  in  an  arm- 
Ghair,  to  receive  the  embraces  of  her  worfhippers  in  the 
convention,  who  all  attended  in  the  cathedral  of  Paris, 
to  celebrate  this  anti-religious  feftival.  The  caufe  of 
atheifm  was  not  however  afterwards  fo  popular  as  thofe 
who  had  projected  this  farce  had  fondly  hoped  ;  the 
plunder  of  the  churches,  after  all  the  plate  and  coftly 
images  of  gold  and  filver  had  been  feized,  made  no  longer 
any  compenfation  for  the  number  of  falaries  devoted  to 
men  who  had  renounced  their  benefices;  and  the  conven¬ 
tion  at  length,  on  the  motion  of  Danton,  decreed  that  no 
more  anti-religious  mafquerades  (hould  be  tolerated  in 
their  hall  ;  and  another  law  ordered  that  no  particular 
fe<5t  fiiould  predominate,  or  be  perfecuted. 

In  all  thefe  tranfattions,  the  agency  of  the  club  of  the 
Cordeliers,  fo  called  from  their  meetings  being  held  in  an 
ancient  convent  once  belonging  to  that  order  of  religious, 
was  fingularly  confpicuous  ;  they  had  filled  with  their 
members  many  offices  in  the  department  of  Paris  and 
national  guard,  and  their  examples  were  profufely  adopt¬ 
ed.  They  exercifed  a  tyranny  over  the  whole  city  by  re¬ 
quiring  a  uniformity  of  habiliment,  and  ftigmatifing  as 
traitors  all  who  paid  attention  to  external  decorum ;  and 
their  adherents  claimed  peculiar  honours,  by  changing 
their  names  for  thofe  of  fabled  heroes  and  regicides. 

Notwithftanding  the  cruelties  and  diabolical  requifi- 
tions  thus  exercifed  by  the  new  order  of  government,  the 
preffure  of  fcarcity  had  been  feverely  felt  both  in  the 
capital  and  departments,  almoft  during  the  whole  year 
1793  ;  and  heart-piercing  complaints  were  daily  prefented 
from  the  poor,  who  familhed  for  want  of  bread  ;  and  from 
proprietors  of  grain,  fugar,  foap,  and  other  neceflaries, 
who  were  plundered  by  the  mob.  The  meafure  moft  po¬ 
pular,  and  lefs  calculated  to  remove  thefe  complaints, 
was  that  of  eftablilhing  a  maximum,  or  fixed  price,  at 
which  every  farmer  and  proprietor  (hould  be  obliged  to 
fell  certain  eatables,  and  other  articles  of  confumption, 
which  were  denominated  “  of  the  JirJl  nece/fity .”  Thefe 
laws,  however,  which  were  very  numerous  and  fevere, 
proved  only  the  means  of  dift'ufing  terror,  and  facilitating 
murder  and  robbery  under  colour  of  law.  One  fort  of 
bread  alone  was  ordered  to  be  baked  in  Paris,  called  pain 
de  I’egalite' :  for  a  fcanty  fupply  of  this  the  poor  befieged 
the  doors  of  the  bakers  for  feveral  hours  in  a  morning, 
and  were  often  plundered  of  it  when  obtained;  and  the 
convention,  unable  to  fatiate  their  hunger  or  appeafe  their 
clamours,  reforted  to  doubtful  and  diftanf  expedients,  fuch 
as  the  draining  of  fifli-ponds  to  plant  grain  and  nutritious 
vegetables,  and  the  converfion  of  paffure  and  pleafure 
ground  into  arable. 

One  great  caufe  of  diftrefs  was  the  want  of  cafti,  and 
the  depreciation  of  afiignats,  which  were  iffued  with  fuch 
profufion,  and  fo  often  counterfeited,  that  people  were 
averfe  to  felling  their  property  for  paper  of  fuch  uncer¬ 
tain  value.  To  enforce  the  receipt  of  this  medium  on 
equal  terms  was  the  objedt  of  many  fevere  but  impradti- 
cable  decrees;  jobbing  was  forbidden  under  penalty  of 
banifhment,  and  refufals  to  receive  afiignats  in  payment 
were  made  puniftiable  by  fine  and  imprifonment.  Yet  the 
fpirit  of  fpeculation  could  not  be  fuppreffed,  nor  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  people  conciliated.  Afiignats  were  fold  at 
reduced  prices,  and  every  new  emiftion  rendered  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  them  additionally  difficult, — See  the  article  As¬ 
signat,  vol.  ii.  p.  284. 

In  obtaining  fupplies  government  was  more  fuccefsful, 
as  the  means  employed  wrere  more  cogent.  After  many 
other  expedients  had  been  difeuffed,  a  forced  loan  of  a 
thoufand  millions  of  livres  (43,750,000!.)  was  decreed  to 
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be  raifed  by  a  tax  on  property.  Terror  impelled  -the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  departments  to  throw  their  gold  and  fil- 
ver  into  the  public  coffers,  happy  to  efcape  with  their 
lives  from  the  rigours  of  grfeedy  perquifition.  Yet  the 
quantity  of  cafh  which  was  obtained  was  infufficient,  and 
government  decreed  the  confifcation  of  all  ingots  of  gold 
and  filver,  and  a  refumption  of  all  grants  of  national  do¬ 
mains,  the  treafury  refunding  all  the  money  which  had 
been  paid,  in  alTignats  at  par:  by  thefe  and  other  extor¬ 
tionate  means  Cambon  boafted  of  having  raifed  between 
thirty-eight  and  forty  millions  of  livres,  (about  1,700,000!.) 
and  he  boafted  the  effeCls  of  terror,  in  making  men  who 
had  concealed  their  money  bring  it  into  the  treafury.  The 
production  of  money  to  the  (late  was  confidered  a  legiti¬ 
mate  end  of  criminal  law  ;  and  Barrere,  with  favage  plea- 
fantry,  termed  the  guillotine  the  national  mint.  By  fuch 
means  the  Mountain  party  vigoroufiy  prepared  to  open 
the  campaign  of  1794. 

Early  in  the  year,  the  convention  received  intelligence 
that  three  of  their  fhips  of  the  line  had  made  prize  of 
fifteen  Englifh  veffels  in  the  Irifh  Sea  ;  and  they  liflened 
with  applaufe  to  a  report  from  the  committee  of  public 
fafety,  that  they  had  augmented  their  fleets,  and  adopted 
a  plan  of  naval  taCtics,  whereby  they  had  refolved  to 
conquer  on  the  fea.  With  this  confident  hope,  the  French 
fleet  boldly  failed  out  of  Bred  harbour,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  admiral  Villaret  Joyeufe,  whofe  flag  was  hoifled 
on-board  the  Montagne,  of  120  guns;  and  he  immedi¬ 
ately  failed  in  queft  of  the  Englifh  fquadron,  commanded 
by  lord  Howe.  Villaret’s  fleet  confided  of  twenty-fix  fail ; 
while  the  Britifh  commander  had  only  twenty-five,  and  a 
great  inferiority  of  metal.  On  the  ift  of  June,  the  two 
fleets  came  to  a  clofe  engagement,  each  (hip  being  regu¬ 
larly  oppofed  by  another  as  fad  as  they  could  get  into 
aCtion.  After  an  hour’s  clofe  and  uninterrupted  fighting, 
in  which  little  manoeuvre  was  difplayed,  the  French  ad¬ 
miral  gave  way,  and  was  followed  by  all  the  fliips  in  the 
van  whofe  condition  enabled  them  to  carry  fail,  leaving 
ten  or  twelve  crippled  fliips  furrounded  by  the  Englifh. 
Part  of  thefe  were  however  dexteroufly  brought  off  by 
thofe  which  had  been  lefs  damaged  in  the  aCtion  ;  but 
feven  remained  in  the  poffedion  of  lord  Howe,  though 
©ne  of  them  funk  before  it  could  reach  a  Britifh  harbour. 
The  Vengeur,  a  feventy-four,  funk  during  the  aCtion. 

In  narrating  thefe  events  to  the  convention,  Barrere 
fhewed  confiderable  dexterity.  He  confidered  the  whole 
event  as  a  victory  on  the  fide  ef  the  French  ;  boafled  the 
fafe  arrival  of  a  long-expeCted  convoy;  affirmed  that  the 
Englifh  was  fuperior  to  the  French  by  fourteen  fail  of 
the  line  ;  that  ten  had  been  difmafted  in  the  aCtion,  and 
three  had  foundered.  He  could  not  entirely  conceal  thd^ 
difafter  ;  but  he  palliated  it  by  faying  they  had  left  feven 
difmantled  fliips  at  fea,  whictvhe  feared  were  loft. 

After  this  defeat,  the  national  convention  atfeCled  to 
confider  their  exertions  on  the  ocean  of  far  lefs  importance 
than  the  campaign  on  the  frontiers  of  France,  towards 
which  important  objeCt  all  eyes  were  turned,  as  affect¬ 
ing  the  general  fate  of  the  civilifed  world.  Jourdan, 
though  fuccefsful  in  raifing  the  fiege  of  Maubeirge,  was 
dil'miffed  from  the  army  of  the  north,  and  replaced  by 
Pichegru,  who  was  for  that  purpofe  transferred  from  that 
of  the  Rhine.  The  allies  were  frill  in  pofl'eflion  of  Conde, 
Valenciennes,  Q^iefnoy,  and  many  other  places  ;  and  were 
encamped  in  all  points  on  the  territory  of  the  republic. 
But  the  hopes  of  France  were  founded  lefs  on  the  valour 
of  their  troops,  than  on  the  probability  of  being  able  to 
difl’olve  that  alliance,  which,  if  unbroken,  mull  ultimately 
have  exhaufted  all  their  means  of  opposition,  and  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  expend  their  ftrength  in  an  unavailing 
conteft.  Divifions  and  jealoufies  were  faid  to  be  already 
prevalent  between  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Pruflia, 
and  to  them  were  attributed  the  difafters  which  attended 
the  clofe  of  the  late  campaign  on  the  Rhine.  The  duke 
of  Brunfwick  quitted  the  army  in  relentment;  the  em¬ 
peror,  on  the  other  hand,  removed  Wurmler  from  the 
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command,  but  avowed  his  jealoufy  of  a  fecret  negociatiott 
between  Pruflia  and  France.  The  Pruflian  cabinet  alfo 
affefted,  contrary  to  all  reafon,  to  fufpeCt  that  Auftria 
and  England  were  difpofed  to  negociate  feparately  with 
the  republic,  and  that  the  emperor  faw  with  jealoufy 
the  portion  afligned  to  the  houfe  of  Brandenburgh  in  the 
partition  of  Poland. 

The  king  of  Pruflia  now  declared  to  the  eleCtor  of 
Mentz,  that  he  could  no  longer  fuftain  the  expences  of 
the  war  ;  that  indemnities  were  due  to  him  from  the  em¬ 
pire  ;  and  that  the  circles  mud  provide  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  his  troops,  or  he  mud  withdraw  them  ;  and  he 
fpeedily  notified  his  intention  to  furnifh  only  his  contin¬ 
gent  as  eleCtor  of  Brandenburgh,  ordering  general  Mul- 
lendorff,  who  had  fucceeded  the  duke  of  Brunfwick,  to 
fall  back  with  his  army  on  Cologne,  and  leave  near  Mentz 
only  twenty  thoufand  men,  under  general  Karlfreuth.  He 
was,  however,  induced  by  the  negociations  for  a  fubfidy 
from  England,  and  by  the  repeated  folicitations  of  the 
ftates  of  the  empire,  to  continue  his  troops  in  their  former 
ftation,  which  was  confidered  as  a  great  acquifition,  though 
it  might  have  been  forefeen  that  little  advantage  would 
be  derived  from  fo  capricious  an  ally. 

Before  thefe  difputes  were  terminated,  the  French 
opened  the  campaign  by  attacking  the  Andrian  pofts  at 
Cateau  Beauvais  and  Solefmes,  on  the  29th  of  March, 
which  they  had  carried;  but  the  Imperialifts  rallying, 
obliged  them  to  retreat  with  the  lofs  of  fix  hundred  men 
killed  and  wounded.  Some  jealoufies  which  fiill  prevailed 
in  the  allied  army,  obliged  the  emperor  to  take  the  chief 
command  in  perfon  ;  and  he  commenced  the  fiege  of  Lan- 
drecies,  which  was  afterwards,  committed  to  the  heredi¬ 
tary  prince  of  Orange.  To  raife  this  fiege,  an  attack  was 
made  on  the  advanced  pofts  of  the  prince  of  Cobourg,  at 
Blocus  and  Nouvion  :  at  the  former  the  French  were  de¬ 
feated  ;  and  the  town  was  obliged  to  furrender  to  the  al¬ 
lies.  Pichegru  collected  in  the  mean  while,  in  Caefar’s 
camp,  a  force  of  thirty  thoufand  men  under  Souham,  and 
twenty  thoufand  under  Moreau,  for  the  purpofe  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  detached  invafion  of  Weft  Flanders.  General  Otto 
being  fent  to  reconnoitre  them,  an  engagement  enfued  on 
the  23d,  in  which  the  French  were  driven  into  Cambray 
with  lofs,  but  the  defeat  was  not  of  fufficient  confequence 
to  prevent  their  perfevering  in  their  original  enterprife. 
While  the  fubordinate  generals  were  employed  in  this 
incurfion,  Pichegru  advanced  in  five  columns,  drove  in 
all  the  outpofts  and  picquets  of  the  befieging  army,  at¬ 
tacking  along  the  whole  frontier,  from  Treves  to  the  fea  5 
but  in  the  progrefs  of  the  day  he  was  utterly  defeated,  and 
purfued  to  the  gates  of  Cambray  with  great  lofs,  both  in 
men  and  artillery.  Pichegru,  however,  returned  to  the 
charge  on  the  29th,  affailing  an  almoft  impregnable  poft>, 
defended  by  general  Clairfait,  at  Moucron,  and  by  his 
fuccefs  retrieved  the  difafter  of  his  former  conflict,  be- 
fides  animating  his  troops  with  the  confidence  refulting 
from  a  firft  victory.  Courtray  was  taken  at  the  fame 
time  ;  and  the  next  day  Menin,  no  longer  tenable,  was 
evacuated,  after  a  fiege  of  ten  days  only,  in  which  the  gar- 
rifon  did  not  make  a  refiftance  proportioned  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  place,  or  the  expectation  of  government.  Pichegru, 
convinced  of  the  impracticability  of  the  plan  recommend¬ 
ed  by  the  committee  of  public  fafety,  defifted  from  fur¬ 
ther  attacks  on  the  centre  of  the  allies.  He  would  not 
even  attempt  the  recovery  of  Landrecies  ;  but,  leaving 
fmall  garrifons  in  the  central  fortrefles  to  prevent  furprife, 
projected  a  combined  movement  with  the  army  of  the 
Ardennes;  and,  taking  Beaumont,  made  fome  incurfions 
between  the  Sambre  and  the  Meufe. 

Numerous  Ikirmifties  took  place  during  the  early  part 
of  May ;  and  on  the  10th  an  attack  was  made  on  the  duke 
of  York  near  Tournay,  in  which  the- French  were  defeat¬ 
ed,  and  three  thoufand  killed.  General  Clairfait,  at  the 
fame  time,  attempted  to  drive  them  from  Courtray,  but 
a  reinforcement  was  judicioufly  thrown  into  the  town; 
and  in  an  engagement  which  took  place  the  enfuinsr  day;, 
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Clairfuit  was  driven  back  into  his  original  pofition  at 
Thielt.  During  this  conflict,  the  left  wing  of  the  army  of 
the  North,  united  to  that  of  the  Ardennes,  eroded  the  Sam- 
bre,  and  took  momentary  poffeffion  of  Fontaine  l’Eveque 
and  Binch,  which,  however,  they  were  obliged  to  relin- 
quifh  on  the  appearance  of  an  Andrian  force.  The  armies 
of  the  North  and  Ardennes  were  at  this  time  under  the 
commidioners  St.  Juft  and  L?  Bas,  who  ftimulated  the 
troops  to  exertion  by  perpetual  threats  of  execution  in 
cafe  of  failure  ;  threats  which  from  them  could  never  be 
confidered  idle  or  nugatory.  Pichegru  had  formed  plans 
forpading  the  Strhibre,  and  befieging  Charleroi ;  but  they 
were  frustrated  by  the  precipitation  and  ignorance  of  thofe 
who  controuled  him  and  fuperfeded  his  authority. 

To  expel  the  French  from  Flanders  became  a  principal 
object  of  the  allies;  and  for  this  purpofe,  after  many  fkir- 
niidtes,  in  which  Lannoy, Turcoing,  Roubaix,  Mouveaux, 
and  all  the  great  polls  in  the  road  from  Lide  to  Courtray, 
were  taken  by  the  duke  of  York;  a  general  attack  was 
made  March  17,  under  the  eye  of  the  emperor  himfelf  : 
this  attempt  was  rendered  unfuccefsful  by  delays  in  two 
columns,  which  ought  to  have  forced  the  paffage  of  La 
Marque,  but  whofe  tardinefs  left  open  the  communica¬ 
tions  between  Lifte  and  Courtray,  and  deranged  the  whole 
plan  of  operations,  though  in  detached  points  the  allies 
gained  feveral  advantages.  Early  in  the  enfuing  morn¬ 
ing,  the  republicans  attacked  in  great  force  the  poll  at 
Turcoing;  two  battalions  of  Auftrians  detached  by  the 
duke  of  York  to  make  a  diverfion,  failed  in  returning  to 
him,  and  thus  left  an  opening  on  his  right.  The  French, 
pouring  in  torrents  of  troops,  had  completely  furroijnded 
the  Britifli  battalions;  but  thefe  cut  their  way  through, 
and  effefted  a  retreat. 

Pichegru,  believing  the  allies  to  be  deftitute  of  artillery, 
made  a  general  attack  on  their  right  wing,  with  a  hundred 
thoufand  men,  intending  to  force  the  padage  of  the  Scheldt 
and  invert;  Tournay.  The  attack  began  at  five  o’clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  2zd,  and  the  French,  continually 
bringing  up  frefh  troops,  continued  it  the  whole  day  ; 
about  three  o’clock  the  right  wing  of  the  allies  began  to 
give  ground,  when  the  duke  of  York  detached  feven 
Auftrian  battalions,  and  the  fecond  brigade  of  Britifti  in¬ 
fantry,  to  their  fupport.  This  decided  the  fate  of  the 
day  ;  they  (termed  the  village  of  Pont  Achin,  ruthed  with 
fixed  bayonets  into  the  heart  of  the  French  army,  and 
threw  them  into  fuch  confufion  that  they  could  never  be 
rallied,  but  retreated  to  Lide.  Such  a  battle  has  feldont 
been  fought;  the  republicans  were  in  action  under  an  in- 
cefTant  fire  of  cannon  and  mufketry  upwards  of  twelve 
hours  ;  twelve  thoufand  of  their  men  were  left  dead  on 
the  field,  and  five  hundred  taken  prifoners  :  the  lofs  of 
the  allies  was  eftimated  at  four  thoufand.  On  the  fame 
day  general  Beaulieu  took  the  town  of  Bouillon  by  ftorm, 
and  gave  it  up  to  plunder,  as  a  punifhment  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  for  firing  on  the  Auftrians. 

In  the  mean  time  the  French  army  had  repaffed  the 
Sambre,  recaptured  l’Ev<?que  and  Binch,  and  partially 
inverted  Charleroi ;  they  were  however  again  routed  by 
general  Kaunitz,  on  the  24th  of  May,  with  the  lofs  of 
five  thoufand  killed,  wounded,  and  prifoners,  and  fifty 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  lofs  was,  however,  compenfated 
on  another  fide,  where  a  portion  of  the  army  of  the  Mo- 
felle  was  placed  under  Jourdan,  and  received  the  name 
of  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meufe  ;  this  force,  con¬ 
fiding  of  forty  thoufand  men,  invaded  the  duchy  of  Lux- 
emburgh,  took  poffeffion  of  Arlon,  and  obliged  Beaulieu 
to  fall  back  on  Marche,  in  order  to  cover  Namur.  The 
duke  of  York’s  pofition  at  Tournay  was  thus  rendered  for 
feveral  days  very  precarious,  as  a  great  portion  of  the  al¬ 
lied  army  was  obliged  to  fall  back  to  cover  Bruffels  and 
Ghent,  and  prince  Cobourg  marched  the  principal  part 
of  his  army  to  their  relief.  The  French  again  crofted  the 
Sambre,  and  blockaded  Charleroi,  and  were  again  re- 
pulfed,  (June  3,)  and  farced  back  to  their  former  port- 
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tion  by  a  fally  of  the  garrifon,  aftirted  by  fome  troops  from 
Tournay. 

The  increafing  ftrength  of  the  French  armies,  and  their 
refolute  purfuit  of  their  objeft,  now  gave  a  gloomy  afpeft 
to  the  affairs  of  the  emperor.  The  principality  of  I  .ege 
had  fttewn  fuch  marks  of  favour  to  the  republican  caufe, 
that  a  proclamation  was  judged  neceftary,  by  which  the 
place  was  put  under  the  command  of  the  prince  of  Wit  - 
temberg,  and  all  gunfmiths  and  other  perfons  were  en¬ 
joined  to  depofit  their  arms  and  ammunition  in  the  town- 
houfe.  The  progrefs  of  the  French  increafed  the  fpirit 
of  difaffedfion  ;  and,  when  they  had  cut  oft' all  communi  ¬ 
cation  from  Bruftels  to  Charleroi  and  Luxembourg,  me¬ 
nacing  the  inveftment  of  Charleroi  and  Ypres,  the  malcon¬ 
tents  at  Bruftels  publicly  avowed  themfelves,  and  planted 
the  tree  of  liberty.  The  emperor  quitted  the  army,  and 
returned  to  Vienna,  to  fet  on  foot  further  fupplies. 

.  YP  res,  the  key  of  Weft  Flanders,  was  blockaded  by 
the  French  on  the  5th  of  June,  their  befieging  army 
amounting  to  thirty  thoufand  men,  and  their  covering 
army  to  twenty-five  thoufand.  Clairfait,  having  advanced 
to  relieve  the  place,  was  attacked  at  Rouffelaer  and  Hoog- 
leden  ;  but  he  drove  back  the  aflailants.  Having  received 
reinforcements  from  prince  Cobourg,  he  became  in  turn 
the  aftailant,  and  had  fome  hopes  of  fuccefs  ;  but,  over¬ 
powered  by  numbers,  he  was  obliged  to  fall  back  to 
Thielt,  while  general  Hamerftein  retreated  to  Bruges. 
During  the  three  enfuing  days,  he  made  perpetual  efforts, 
and  fought  feveral  (kirmithes;  but  on  the  fourth  he  was 
attacked  by  a  very  numerous  army  of  republicans,  and 
driven  to  Ghent,  which  he  reached  with  great  difficulty, 
and  found  the  communication  with  Oudenard  entirely  cut 
off.  Ypres  immediately  furrendered  ;  general  Walmo- 
den  found  himfelf  no  longer  able  to  retain  Bruges  ;  and 
the  duke  of  York,  evacuating  Tournay,  retired  to  Renaix, 
hoping  to  fupport  Oudenard,  which  the  French  had  fum- 
moned  to  furrender. 

Meanwhile  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meufe  had 
joined  that  of  the  North,  fo  often  defeated  before  Charle¬ 
roi  ;  and  having  taken  Dinan,  again  crofted  the  river  in 
the  face  of  the  Auftrians,  and  began  to  reconftruft  the 
works  for  profecuting  the  fiege.  They  were  however 
again  defeated,  and  driven  beyond  the  Sambre  ;  but  Piche¬ 
gru,  who  commanded  them,  in  two  days  refumed  his  fta- 
tion,  confident  in  fuperior  forces,  and  determined  at  all 
events  to  fucceed.  The  prince  of  Cobourg  on  this  nc- 
cafion  abandoned  Tournay,  leaving  the  defence  of  the 
Scheldt  to  the  duke  of  York,  and  withdrawing  all  his 
ports  from  before  Valenciennes,  Quefnoy,  and  the  other 
French  towns  in  his  poffeffion,  he  attempted  the  more  im¬ 
portant  talk  of  fuccouring  Weft  Flanders.  He  made  a  ge¬ 
neral  attack  on  the  polls  of  the  enemy  on  June  26  ;  but, 
after  a  very  long  and  fevere  aftion,  the  allies  were  defeat¬ 
ed  in  every  point,  and  forced  to  retreat  to  Halle,  thirty 
miles  from  the  field  of  battle.  This  decifive  adtion  was 
fought  on  the  plains  of  Fleurus,  and  confirmed  the  fate 
of  Flanders  ;  Charleroi  had  furrendered  the  preceding 
day,  and  the  prince  of  Cobourg  was  compelled,  an  the 
approach  of  the  republicans,  to  retreat  from  Halle,  leav¬ 
ing  Bruftels  to  its  fate.  The  allies  were  thus  obliged  to 
forego  all  hopes  of  retaining  poffeffion  of  Flanders,  as 
their  force,  which  confided  originally  of  a  hundred  and 
ninety  thoufand  men,  w'as  reduced  to  eighty  thoufand. 
while  that  of  the  republicans  was  increafed  to  more  than 
three  hundred  thoufand. 

About  the  fame  period,  earl  Moira  arriving  at  Ortend 
with  feven  thoufand  men,  found  Ypres  and  Thorout  on 
one  fide,  and  Bruges  on  the  other,  in  poffeffion  of  the 
French  ;  and,  defpairing  of  rendering  efiedlual  afliftance 
in  any  other  quarter,  preff'ed  forward  to  join  the  duke  of 
York,  taking  his  route  through  Bruges  to  Malle.  Ge¬ 
neral  Vandame  was  in  the  neighbourhood  with  twenty 
thoufand  French,  and  would  have  fallen  on  the  Engliftt 
forcej  but  for  an  ingenious  deception  of  major- general 
9  R  Doyle, 
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Doyle,  the  Britifh  quarter-mafter-general,  who  made  the 
burgomaftbr  of  Bruges  believe  the  army  confifted  of  fifteen 
thoufand  men,  and  that  as  many  more  would  arrive  the  fame 
evening;  which  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  the  French 
general,  and  prevented  his  attacking  the  Englifh  troops. 
But  this  junction  was  not  effected  for  feveral  days,  during 
which  the  French  took  pofl'eliion  of  Oftend,  and  marched 
towards  Ghent.  The  prince  of  Cobourg  being  again  de¬ 
feated,  they  gained  pofleflion  of  Mons  ;  the  duke  of  York 
was  obliged  to  retreat  from  Renaix  to  Gramont,  and  fub- 
fequently  to  Malines  and  Konticq,  while  Ghent,  Oude- 
tiard,  and  Tournay,  furrendered  to  the  republicans. 

The  French  army  of  the  Sambreand  Meufe,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  that  of  the  North,  preffed  their  advantages  on 
every  fide,  and,  after  a  feries  of  fkirmiflies,  pofiTelferi  them- 
felves  of  Bruftels.  They  were  thus  enabled  to  eftablifh 
pofitions  reaching  from  Liege  to  Antwerp;  while  the 
Aitftrians  defended  the  banks  of  the  Meufe  from  Rure- 
inond  to  Maellricht  :  the  troops  of  England  and  Holland 
having  retired  beyond  Breda,  were  encamped  at  Ofterwifi, 
and  a  corps  was  polled  at  Ludhoven  to  keep  open  the 
communication  between  the  armies.  Malines,  Louvain, 
Judoigne,  Namur,  Antwerp,  Tongtes,  Liege,  St.  Amand, 
Marchiennes,  Cateau,  and  feveral  other  places,  had  al¬ 
ready  been  evacuated  ;  and  CondC,  Valenciennes,  Quef- 
noy,  and  Landrecies,  abandoned  to  their  own  flrength, 
were  inverted  by  the  republicans,  who  were  fortified  by 
the  additional  terror  of  a  barbarous  decree  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  forbidding  them  to  give  quarter  to  any  of  the  garri- 
fons,  unlefs  they  furrendered  on  the  fir  ft  fummons. 

Fortune  was  equally  favourable  to  the  republicans  on 
the  Rhine,  where  the  indecilion  of  the  king  of  Pruflia 
combined  with  other  circumftances  to  render  their  career 
profperous.  The  refignation  of  the  duke  of  Brunfwick 
was  preceded  by  the  capture  of  Spires  and  Kaiferflautern, 
and  followed  by  the  evacuation  of  fort  Vauban,  after  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  blow  it  up  by  fpringing  of  mines. 
Several  fkirmifhes  afterwards  occurred,  but  no  aEtion  of 
importance  till  the  king  of  Pruflia  had  confented  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  alliance;  then  marfhal  Mullendorff,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  the  duke  of  Brunfwick,  furprifed  the  French  in 
their  entrenchments  at  Kaiferflautern,  put  them  to  the 
rout  with  great  daughter,  and  captured  many  prifoners 
and  fome  artillery.  But  no  attempt  was  made  to  profe- 
cute  this  fuccdfs  with  further  advantage;  the  month  of 
June  palled  only  in  fkirmilhes;  and  early  in  July,  the 
French,  by  great  reinforcements,  having  acquired  a  fu- 
periority  in  numbers,  attacked  the  allies  at  Edikhoffen, 
and  after  an  obflinate  engagement,  which  lafled  from  the 
12th  to  the  15th  of  July,  drove  the  Auftrians  acrofs  the 
Rhine,  and  compelled  the  Prullians  to  fall  back  towards 
Mentz  ;  this  action  decided  the  fate  of  the  campaign  in 
that  quarter;  the  allies  evacuated  twenty  leagues  of  the 
French  territory,  and  enabled  the  republicans  to  invade 
the  deflorate  of  Treves.  Thus  the  arms  and  enthufiafm 
of  the  French  republicans  became  victorious  and  infur- 
mountable  in  every  quarter. 

But  lYom  the  wide-extended  and  relentlefs  devaftations 
of  this  bloody  campaign,  the  reader  muft  be  conitrained 
to  turn  his-nye  to  the  ftill  more  fanguinary  and  cruel 
fcenes,  which  degraded  and  purpled  the  flreets  of  Paris  ; 
andtoblefs  his  happy  lot  in  not  having  been  born  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  fuch  a  government,  or  conflrained  to  witnefs  the 
horrors  of  a  reign  of  monfters,  who,  worfe  than  crocodiles, 
beguiled  and  deftroyed  each  other  by  the  femblance  of 
affedtion  and  fraternal  regard. 

It  will  not  be  expeCted  that  we  fh all  enter  into  a  reca¬ 
pitulation  of  horrors  in  every  part  otYhe  republic  where 
the  narratives  of  them  call  our  attention;  or  that  we  can 
purf’ne  the  detail  of  half  the  crimes  committed  under  the 
name  of  law  ;  fuffice  it  to  mention  the  principal  inftru- 
ments,  and  the  mod:  prominent  of  their  deeds  of  inhu¬ 
manity.  Thofe  who  claim  ihe  higheft  celebrity  for  their 
fertile  invention  of  new  modes  of  barbarity,  were  Jean 
Bon  St.  Andre,  Treilhardj  and  Lequinio,  at  Bred  and 


L’Orient  ;  Beaudot,  St.  Juft,  and  Le  Bas,  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine;  Fouche  in  the 
department  of  l’Allier;  Freron,  Barras,  Robefpierre  ju¬ 
nior,  Salicetti,  and  Ifnard,  at  Marfeilles  and  Totdon  ; 
Maignet,  an  ex-prieft,  in  the  department  of  Vauclufe,  and 
particularly  at  a  village  called  Bedouin  ;  and  Jofeph  Le 
Bon,  at  Arras.  All  thefe  feemed  to  contend  with  each 
other  for  the  palm  of  fuperior  cruelty  ;  they  left1  far  be¬ 
hind  all  the  inquifitors  and  deffroyers  of  the  human  race, 
who  had  ever  gone  before  them,  or  who  aCted  in  other 
places:  but  all  thefe,  and  even  Carrier  himfelf,  were 
eclipfed  by  the  dreadful  ruffian  Collot  a’Herbois,  who 
exercifed  at  Lyons  the  mod  unfpeakable  and  dreadfuf  tor¬ 
tures  againft  the  wretched  inhabitants  who  had  dared  to 
exprefs  their  attacliments  to  the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  The 
number  of  Frenchmen  who  fell  by  various  means  of  de- 
ftruCtion,  on  the  fcaffold,  in  the  waves,  and  in  the  field, 
by  the  hands  of  Frenchmen,  is  eftimated  at  900,000,  of 
whom  15,000  were  women,  and  22,000  children  ;  and 
more  than  20,000  dwelling-houfes  were  deftroyed  and 
razed  to  the  ground  ! 

At  an  early  period  of  the  year  1794,  Robefpierre  made 
a  report  to  the  convention  on  the  nature  and  operations 
of  the  revolutionary  government,  in  which  he  contrived, 
with  fingular  art,  to  imprefs  on  its  members  the-great  ne- 
ceffity  of  carefully  avoiding  the  two  dangerous  extremes 
of  imbecility,  and  of  temerity  ;  or  of  fuffering  men  to  live, 
whofe  plots  and  well-known  defection  were  fo  dangerous 
to  a  well-difpofed  and  moderate  government.  Thus  his 
arbitrary. will  came  to  be  at  once  fuperior  to  all  controul. 
The  prifons  of  Paris  were  rapidly  filled  with  victims  of 
every  rank  and  clals  in  life,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  re¬ 
public.  Dwellings  originally  erefled  for  prifons  were 
foon  found  incapable  of  containing  the  crowds  put  under 
ai'reft  ;  and  the  palaces  and  houfes  of  princes  and  noble¬ 
men,  which  were  confifcated  but  not  fold,  were  converted 
into  gaols.  Rigorous  decrees  were  multiplied  againft  the 
devoted  prifoners;  nor  were  their  friends  permitted  to 
fee  them.  New  decrees  daily  pointed  out  new  objects  of. 
fufpicion  ;  and  the  victims  of  private  refentment,  or  for¬ 
mer  grudge,  were  fent  indifcrirriinately  to  the  Concier- 
gerie,  and  then  diftributed  into  others,  or  fent  to  the 
place  of  execution  without  delay  ;  thus  falling  a  facrifice 
to  the  refentment  and  caprice  of  thofe  who  held-  places  or 
appointments :  dreadful  ftate  of  anarchy  and  deliberate 
murder!  Fourteen  young  ladies  from  Verdun  were  led 
to  the  fcaffold,  charged  with  dancing  at  a  ball  with  fome 
Pruftian  officers,  and  giving  them  treafonable  information 
againft  the  ftate.  Twenty  women  from  Poitou,  moftly 
poor  peafants,  who  had  afforded  refuge  to  Charette,  were 
likewife  deftroyed  together.  Their  looks  were  expref- 
five  of  no  intelligence  on  the  fate  which  threatened  them. 
While  conducting  them  to  the  fcaffold,  feveral  women 
died  in  the  cart,  foppofed  with  hunger  and  fatigue  :  but 
the  executioner  guillotined  their  carcafles. 

From  the  lower  order  of  fnfferers,  the  decrees  now  pafted 
to  theclafs  of  fuperior  victims;  and  by  a  law  of  the  10th 
of  June,  juries  were  authorised  to  pronounce  fentence 
without  any  evidence  but  their  own  internal  conviction 
of  the  prifoners’  guilt.  The  qourfe  of  deftruCtion  was 
thus  rendered  extremely  rapid.  The  numbers  marked 
out  for  each  day’s  execution  were  called  batches  ;  many 
of  them  were  coinpofed  of  perfons  whole  only  crime  was 
their  birth,  or  accidental  ftation  in  life.  Nobles,  priefts, 
fermiers-generaux,  members  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
or  even  of  the  conftituent  affembly,  were  doomed  to  ge¬ 
neral  deftruCtion ;  and  a  relationfliip  with  them,  or  even 
an  appearance  of  commiferation,  was  confidered  fo  dan¬ 
gerous,  that  engravers  broke  the  copper-plates  on  which 
likenefies  were  engraved,  left  they  (liould  be  brought  as 
evidence  of  counter-revolutionary  projects.  “I  fa  w,  (fays 
Rioutfe,)  five-and-forty  magiltrates  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  and  thirty-three  of  that  of  Touloufe,  go  to  the 
fcaffold  with  the  fame  dignity  that  they  formerly  di f play¬ 
ed  in  public  ceremonies;  1  law  thirty  fermiers-generaux 
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march  out  with  a  firm  ftep  and  unruffled  countenance  ; 
and  I  faw  five-and-twenty  of  the  mod  refpeiftable  mer¬ 
chants  of  Sedan  go  to  death,  without  exprefling  a  regret, 
except  for  ten  thoufand  labourers  whom  t heir  murder 
would  deprive  of  employment.” 

Entertaining  counter-revolutionary  projects,  favouring 
the  progrefs  of  the  enemy,  degrading  the  national  repre- 
fentation,  or  creating  confpiracies  in  the  prifons,  were 
the  mod  frequent  grounds  of  accufation  ;  but  a  word  or  a 
look  was  fufficient  to  infure  condemnation;  and  many 
women  whom  defpair  made  defirous  of  death,  wliile  na¬ 
ture  (huddered  at  the  thought  of  fuicide,  made  the  exe¬ 
cutioner  their  ailaffin,  by  merely  crying  Vive  le  roi.  The 
early  operations  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  infiituted  by 
Robefpierre,  fent  only  ten  or  fifteen  daily  to  the  fcatfold, 
but  the  carts  were  fubfequently  loaded  with  lixty  or  four- 
fcore  victims ;  (till  the  prifons  were  more  and  more  crowd¬ 
ed,  and  it  was  even  intimated  that  the  fufpeCted  would 
be  (hot,  by  a  thoufand  at  a  time,  in  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
The  princefs  Elizabeth,  filter  of  Louis  XVI.  now  fell  a 
victim  to  this  revolutionary  tribunal.  Her  whole  life 
had  been  exempt  from  reproach,  and  remarkable  only 
for  benevolence  and  piety.  She  was  brought  before  the 
court  on  the  10th  of  May,  and  charged  with  having  en. 
couraged  undue  diftinCtion  to  her  nephew  the  dauphin, 
and  directed  his  attention  to  fuch  topics  as  were  calcu¬ 
lated  to  re-e(tablifh  royalty;  (he  was  condemned  to  death 
with  twenty-four  other  perfons,  who  were  all  convicted 
as  accomplices  in  this  unfounded  confpiracy.  The  princefs 
was  executed  laft,  and  bore  her  fate  with  the  ferenity  of 
confcious  innocence. 

M.  Lamoignon  de  Malefiierbes  had  been  confidered  by 
all  parties  as  one  of  the  beft  and  mod  enlightened  men  in 
France  ;  but  his  laft  public  adt,  that  of  appearing  as  coun- 
fel  for  his  fovereign,  now  pointed  him  out  to  the  French 
government  as  a  fit  objeCt  of  perfecution  ;  he  was  arrefted 
on  a  charge,  arifing  out  of  letters  which  had  been  fent  to 
him  during  the  trial  of  his  auguft  client,  of  having  cor- 
refponded  with  the  enemy.  At  the  age  of  feventy-four 
he  was  immured  in  a  loathfome  prifon  ;  and  on  the  2 2d 
of  April  he  was  found  guilty  and  executed,  with  his 
whole  family.  D’Eftaing,  who  had  fo  nobly  fought  for 
France  in  his  early  life  ;  the  duke  de  Biron,  who  had 
been  intruded  with  a  command  in  La  Vendee;  Thouret, 
who  had  (hewn  a  defire  to  accommodate  himfelf  to  the 
prevalent  opinion,  whether  for  monarchy,  or  a  republic; 
and  d’Efpremenil,  once  the  idol  of  the  people  for  his 
ftrenuous  perfecution  of  the  late  king,  now  all  perifned 
on  the  fcaffold  together. 

In  moft  of  thefe  executions,  fome  forced  plea  of  policy 
might  be  alleged;  the  influence,  political  talents,  or  for¬ 
mer  popularity,  of  the  fuft'ereits,  might  afford  a  motive 
for  their  deftruCtion  ;  but  in  fome  inftances,  exclufively  of 
the  poor  women,  perfons  feem  to  have  been  facrificed 
merely  becaufe  they  were  celebrated.  Such  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  cafe  with  the  unoffending  Lavoifier,  the 
famous  chemift  :  he  petitioned  only  fora  few  days  refpite, 
to  witnefs  the  refult  of  fome  experiments;  but  the  re- 
queft  was  denied  with  a  brutal  reflection,  that  the  repub¬ 
lic  wanted  good  citizens,  and  not  good  chemifts.  Roucher, 
author  of  a  poem  called  Les  Mois,  was  condemned  to  death, 
though  guilty  of  no  crime.  Equally  cruel  was  the  fate 
of  baron  Trenck,  who,  after  aftonifhing  the  world  with 
accounts  of  his  bufferings  in  his  own  country,  found  his 
death  in  France,  where  he  expedited  an  afylum  under  the 
foftering  wings  of  a  philofophical  republic. 

But,  while  the  wantonnefs  of  thefe  facrifices  (hocked 
the  univerfe,  a  fenfation  widely  different  was  excited 
when  thofe  who  had  been  moft  forward  in  promoting 
thefe  acts  of  cruelty  came,  in  their  turn,  to  feel  the  pain 
and  punifhment  which  they  had,  in  their  day  of  exulta¬ 
tion,  fo  unfparingly  inflicted  on  others.  A  diffenfion  was 
beginning  to  rife  between  the  clubs  of  Jacobins  and  Cor¬ 
deliers;  and  Robefpierre,  who  had  refolved  on  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Cordeliers,  as  well  as  of  Danton  and  fe. 
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veral  other  of  his  colleagues,  obferved  with  fatisfaCtion, 
that  their  divifion  would  render  them  the  inffruments  of 
mutual  deftruCtion.  He  determined  to  get  rid  of  Hebert, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Cordeliers,  and  his  afl'ociateS, 
firft,  as  the  moft  daring  and  dangerous.  Hebert,  alarmed 
for  his  fafety,  took  advantage  of  Robefpierre’s  illnefs, 
and  endeavoured,  by  means  of  the  Cordeliers,  to  excite 
the  people  againft  the  Jacobins,  but  in  vain.  The  feCtion 
of  Marat  declared  itfelf  in  a  ftate  of  infurrection,  but  the 
reft  of  the  city  would  not  follow  the  example.  Hebert, 
from  the  tribune  of  the  Cordeliers,  declared  that  tyranny 
exifted,  and  cattfed  a  veil  of  black  crape  to  be  thrown 
over  the  Rights  of  Man.  This  meafure  only  precipitated 
his  ruin  :  he  was  arrefted,  together  with  Ronfin,  Vincent, 
and  feveral  aftociates,  and  conducted  to  the  Conciergerie, 
tied  hand  and  foot.  He  was  brought  before  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  tribunal,  together  with  nineteen  others,- viz.  Ron¬ 
fin,  Vincent,  Momoro,  Ducroquet,  Kolc,  Lauritn,  Bour- 
gebis,  Mazuel,  Labotireau,  Aneard,  Leclerc,  Pereira, 
Latreille  wife  of  tineau,  Anacharfis  Clootz,  Desfiaux, 
Defcombes,  Armand,  Dubuitfon,  and  Proly.  They  were 
charged  with  a  confpiracy,  of  the  exiftence  of  which  there 
.was  not  a  (hadow  of  proof ;  but  that  did  not  prevent  the 
jury  from  finding  all  the  parties  guilty,  except  Laboureau. 
Hebert,  petrified  with  terror,  did  not  fay  a  word  in  his 
defence.  Clootz  alone,  of  all  this  blood-thirfly  band, 
feemed  to  retain  his  refolution  and  principles.  The  night 
which  preceded  their  execution  was  pafled  by  the  reft  of 
the  condemned  in  complaint  and  mutual  recrimination, 
till  Clootz  exhorted  them  to  die  with  refolution,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  confirm  their  atheiftical  opinions,  and  ftifle 
the  reproaches  of  confcience.  They  went  to  the  guillo¬ 
tine  with  the  heartfelt  joy  of  the  terrified  inhabitants  of 
Paris,  who  hoped  to  gain  a  refpite  from  the  fanguinary 
and  difgufting  feenes  which  they  had  fo  long  excited  and 
applauded.  The  club  of  Cordeliers,  after  a  vain  attempt 
to  conciliate  the  Jacobins,  now  funk  into  infignificance, 
and  fell  to  nothing. 

The  triumph  over  the  Cordeliers  was  not  confined  to 
the  deftruCtion  of  thefe  men,  who  had  rendered  themlelves 
odious  by  their  cruelties ;  the  more  refpeCtable  divifion 
of  t he  cltibj  thofe  who  had  (hewn  fome  talent,  and  had 
even  rendered  important  fervices  to  Robefpierre,  were 
alfo  marked  for  deftruCtion:  Herault  de  Sechelles,  Julien 
of  Touloufe,  Fabre  d'Eglantiue,  and  fome  other  mem¬ 
bers,  were  arrefted  by  order  of  the  committee  of  public 
fafety  ;  and  foon  after  the  death  of  Hebert  and  his  gang, 
to  the  furprife  of  all,  a  decree  of  accufation  went  forth 
againft  Danton,  Cumille-Definoulins,  Lacroix,  and  fome 
other  members,  as  accomplicesjin.  plots  againft  the  fove- 
reignty  of  the  people,  and  (ifffty  of  tiie  republic.  Not 
one  among  the  members  included  in  this  decree  could 
reafonably  complain  of  injuftice  on  any  general  principle, 
yet  all  had  a  right  to  deem  their  deftiny  hard  and  unjuft, 
conlioering  the  perfons  by  whom  they  were  condemned. 
All  were  fanguinary,  rapacious,  and  profligate,  but  all 
had  rendered  fervices  to  the  revolution,  and  all  had  been 
invariably  ranked  among  the  moft  vigorous  enemies  of  the 
court,  the  firmed  friends  of  the  people,  and  the  political 
adherents  of  the  party  who  now  doomed  them  to  deftruc- 
tion.  Camille-Defmoulins  felt  indignant  at  the  treachery 
of  Robefpierre,  who  had  been  his  fellow-collegian,  and 
who  fpoke  to  him  the  very  evening  before  bis  arreft,  with 
more  than  ufual  appearance  of  cordiality  and  friendftiip. 

The  add  of  accufation  was  framed  from  a  report  read 
by  St.  Juft  to  the  convention;  and  Fabre  d’Eglantine, 
Delanny,  Chabot,  Camille-Defmoulins,  Lacroix,  Phi li p- 
peaux,  Bazire,  Herault  de  Sechelles,  and  Danton,  depu¬ 
ties,  together  with  d’Efpagnac  a  contractor,  two  brothers 
named  Frey,  alfo  contractors,  natives  of  Moravia,  Gnf- 
man  a  Spaniard,  and  Diederickl'en  a  Dane,  were  brought 
before  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  Fabre  d’Eglantine  ap¬ 
peared  in  great  agony,  and  bad  a  chair  allotted  him  ;  but 
the  lofty  courage  of  Danton  imparted  fpirits  to  the  reft. 
He  laid  his  abode  would  foon  be  in  a  ftate  of  non-entity, 
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but  his  name  would  be  found  in  the  pantheon  of  hi  dory. 
He  refufed  to  anfwer  interrogatories,  unlefs  confronted  by 
Barrere  and  Robefpieire,  his  accufers;  and  amufed  him- 
felf,  while  at  the  bar,  with  fnooting  paper  bullets  in  the 
face  of  the  chief  judge.  The  prelident  was  obliged  to 
difpatch  a  mefl'enger  to  the  convention,  to  obtain  a  decree 
empowering  the  jury  to  pafs  fentence  on  refractory  pri- 
foners  ;  but  Robefpierre  and  Barrere  refufed  to  attend, 
on  pretence  that  there  was  a  plot  to  affaflinate  them. 
Though  Danton  had  no  hope  of  faving  his  life,  he  made 
a  defence,  that  it  might  be  tranfmitted  to  pofterity.  In 
Vain  the  prelident  endeavoured  to  filence  him,  his  Sten¬ 
torian  voice  drowned  the  tinkling  of  the  bell.  “  Prifoner, 
(faid  the  magiftrate,)  do  you  hear  the  bell?” — “  Preli¬ 
dent,  (anfwered  Danton,)  the  voice  of  a  man  defending 
his  life  and  character,  ought  to  filence  your  bell.”  The 
people,  unufed  to  fitch  boldnefs,  exprelled  their  difap- 
probationin  murmurs.  “  People,”  he  cried,  “form  your 
judgment  of  me  when  you  have  heard  me  ;  what  I  fay 
ought  to  be  heard,  not  only  by  you,  but  by  all  France: 
before  fix  months  are  pad,  you  will  tear  to  pieces  thofe 
who  now  fit  in  judgment  on  me,  as  well  as  the  fcoundtels 
by  whofe  orders  I  am  brought  to  trial.  They  have  re¬ 
duced  you  to  flavery,  and  are  now  facrificing  you  by 
piecemeal.”  He  was  at  length  prevailed  on  to  retire, 
under  pretence  of  taking  fome  refrefhment ;  and  in  his 
abfence  condemned,  by  virtue  of  the  decree  againd  con¬ 
tumacious  prifoners,  which  was  now  jud  obtained  from 
the  convention. 

Sentence  was  pafled  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
April  5,  and  at  fix  the  whole  party  was  carried  to  the 
guillotine.  Danton  fubmitted  to  his  fate  with  fortitude, 
and  even  affedted  an  extraordinary  degree  of  pleafantry  ; 
he  quibbled  with  Fabre  d’Eglantine,  the  poet,  on  the 
word  vers,  which  fignifies  worms  as  well  as  verfes.  Nous 
allons  tons  etre  poetes,  car  nous  ferons  des  vers,”  was  his 
pun.  He  converfed  cheerfully  as  he  fat  in  the  cart  with 
his  fellow-fufferers,  and  anfwered  the  infults  of  the  mob 
b-y  looks  t>f  fovereign  contempt  and  indignation.  His 
boldnefs  in  meeting  death  procured  refpect,  and  even 
fympathy,  which  his  general  charadter  would  not  have 
excited,  and  which  was  afliduoufly  kept  alive  by  his 
friends.  See  the  article  Danton,  vol.  v.  p.  593.  Ca- 
mille-Defmoulins  fuftered  with  equal’firmnefs  ;  and  his 
young,  beautiful,  and  innocent,  widow,  was  fhortly  after¬ 
wards  fent  to  the  fcaffold,  as  a  pretended  accomplice  in 
a  confpiracy  with  general  Dillon,  in  which  Gobet,  the 
apoftate  bilbop  of  Paris,  was  alfo  included. 

After  thefe  leading  members  of  the  revolution  were 
thus  difpofed  of,  and  with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  regard 
of  the  more  moderate  and  fenfible  part  of  mankind,  Ro- 
befpierre  bent  his  thoughts  to  the  recovery  of  France 
from  the  odious  fiate  of  avowed  atheifm  into  which  fhe 
had  been  plunged  by  the  Cordeliers ;  making  his  pro¬ 
ceedings  towards  that  end  equally  conducive  to  his  popu¬ 
larity  and  revenge.  He  had  the  fagacity  to  yield  to  the 
popular  fury,  fo  long  as  the  difqualification  of  priefis 
promifed  a  faving  to  the  (fate,  or  the  plunder  of  ffirines 
gratified  the  national  avarice  by  new  acquifitions  of  gold 
and  filver  ;  but  when  opprefiion  was  no  longer  profitable, 
and  profanenefs  fo  flagrant  as  to  grow  difgufting,  he 
checked  their  career,  and  in  the  jacobin  club,  over  which 
he  had  long  ruled,  he  declared  that  “  thofe  who  wilhed  to 
prevent  the  ceremony  of  the  mafs,  were  greater  fanatics 
than  thofe  who  performed  it ;  and  that,  under  pretence 
of  deflroying  religion,  a  fadiion  was  endeavouring  to 
make  a  religion  of  atheifm  itfelf.” 

After  overthrowing  the  faction  he  had  thus  for  a  time 
fuftained,  Robefpierre  began  in  earned:  to  execute  his 
plan  of  reftoring  religious  freedom,  by  delivering  in  the 
convention  a  long  report,  in  which  he  aferibed  many 
of  the  plots  againft  the  republic  to  atheifts,  and  pro¬ 
cured  a  decree,  which,  in  comparifon  to  the  late  pro¬ 
ceedings,  might  be  deemed  favourable  to  religion,  though 
viewed  feparately  it  would  appear  more  calculated  to 
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found  a  new  fpecies  6 f  idolatry.  It  formally  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  exiftence  of  a  Supreme  Being  and  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  foul,  and  that  the  bed  worlhip  confided  in 
pradtifing  the  duties  of  man,  and  provided  for  the  free¬ 
dom  of  religious  wordiip :  but  it  alfo  decreed  that,  on 
each  decadi,  fedivals  diould  be  celebrated,  the  firft  to 
the  Supreme  Being;  others  to  the  human  race,  or  parti¬ 
cular  dalles,  as  the  French  nation,  and  the  martyrs  of  li¬ 
berty;  fometimes  virtues  were  to  be  idolized,  as  Mo- 
dedy  and  Integrity  ;  fometimes  abftradl  ideas,  as  Liberty 
and  Equality  ;  or  padions  or  fenliments,  as  Love,  Difin- 
teredednefs,  and  the  Hatred  of  Tyrants:  the  nation  was 
occafionally  to  celebrate  the  various  dages  of  human  life, 
as  Infancy,  Youth,  Old  Age  ;  then  its  purfuits,  as  Agri¬ 
culture  ;  its  accidents,  as  Succefs,  Misfortune  ;  and  fome- 
times  the  mortal  caufes  and  effedls  of  man’s  prefent  exift¬ 
ence,  his  ancedors,  and  poderity.  So  grateful,  however, 
was  the  acknowledgment  of  a  Deity  and  the  immortality 
of  the  foul,  in  -contradidlion  to  the  oppodte  dodlrines 
which  had  been  advanced,  that  Robefpierre’s  report  was 
ordered  to  be  mandated  into  all  languages,  and  printed 
and  didributed  throughout  the  world’s  domain. 

Previous  to  the  day  appointed  for  the  fedival  in  honour 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  which  was  the  8th  of  June,  Ro¬ 
befpierre  got  himfelf  eledted  prelident  of  the  convention  5 
a  nomination  which  was  oppofed  by  only  three  or  four 
voices.  David  the  fancy-painter  contrived  the  panto¬ 
mime,  the  courfe  of  march,  paufes  and  embraces,  the 
emblem  reprefenting  the  deftruction  of  atheifm,  the  drefles 
and  decorations  of  the  members  and  females,  their  tri-co¬ 
loured  plumes  and  fcarfs,  their  garlands  of  oak,  and  their 
nofegays  of  flowers  and  wheat-ears.  Robefpierre  ha- 
rangued  the  people  in  the  gardens  of  the  Thuilleries,  and 
then  proceeded  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  where,  among 
-other  devices,  an  artificial  mountain  was  eredted,  to  the 
top  of  which  he  climbed,  while  the  reft  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  gained  inferior  heights ;  here  he  made  another  ha¬ 
rangue  to  t he  people,  and  the  day  terminated  with  hymns 
and  chorufles  to  the  honour  of  the  Supreme  Being.  In 
all  parts  of  the  republic  the  authority  of  Robefpierre  was 
now  acknowledged  :  the  committee  of  public  fafety  was 
devoted  to  his  orders  ;  the  convention  in  general  moved 
only  by  the  dictates  of  his  will ;  his  name  gave  autho¬ 
rity  and  fandtion  to  every  act  of  government ;  and  to  him 
were  more  abjedt  compliments,  and  a  greater  profufion  of 
homage,  paid,  than  to  all  the  crowned  heads  in  Europe. 
He  was  ftyled  “the  glorious  incorruptible  Robefpierre, 
who  covers  the  republic  with  his  virtues  and  talents  as 
with  a  fhield !” 

To  confirm  this  pre-eminence,  and  crufh  for  ever  all 
who  could  hope  to  rival  him  in  the  public  favour,  nothing 
was  wanting  but  a  relaxation  of  the  fyftem  of  terror,  and 
a  return  to  the  long-negledled  forms  of  jufticeand  huma¬ 
nity.  Hopes  were  entertained  that  fuch  a  reform  was  in¬ 
tended  ;  when  the  celebration  of  the  grand  feftival  was 
marked  as  a  day  of  mercy,  the  fittings  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  tribunal  were  fufpended,  the  operation  of  the  guil¬ 
lotine  flopped,  and  all  arrefts  forbidden.  The  next  day 
but  one,  however,  crufhed  all  thefe  hopes;  when  Cou- 
thon,  in  the  name  of  the  committee  of  public  fafety,  ob¬ 
tained  a  decree  extending  beyond  conception  the  delcrip- 
tion  of  counter-revolutionary  crimes,  abrogating  the  ne- 
cefiity  of  proofs,  depriving  the  prifoners  of  official  de¬ 
fenders,  and  augmenting  the  number  of  judges  and  jury¬ 
men  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  This  decree  did  not 
pafs,  as  all  others  had  for  a  long  period,  without  debate 
or  animadverfion  ;  when  it  was  read,  Ruamps  exclaimed, 

“  If  this  pafles  into  a  law,  nothing  remains  for  the  depu¬ 
ties  but  to  blow  out  their  brains.”  Lecontre  of  Verfailles, 
Bourdon  de  l’Oife,  and  a  few  others,  claimed  an  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  two  days;  but  they  were  overruled  by  the  art 
of  Barrere,  and  the  violence  of  Robefpierre,  the  latter  of 
whom  infilled,  that  he  had  defended  the  adherents  of  the 
Briffiotine  party  from  the  daggers  of  thofe  who  now  affected 
to  oppofe  a  decree  not  more  extenfive  than  many  others 
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which  they  had  fanflioned  without  hefitation.  Notwith- 
ftanding  their  defeat,  the  new  oppofition  party  returned 
to  the  attack  the  next  day  ;  and  Bourdon,  Merlin  of 
Douay,  Charles  de  Lacroix,  Tallien,  and  fome  others, 
objedted  to  one  of  the  offences  mentioned  in  the  decree, 
by  the  title  of  “depraving  the  public  morals.”  They 
were  again  violently  aflailed  by  Robefpierre  :  Bourdon  de 
l’Oife,  who  led  the  oppofition,  was  driven  to  (hifts  and 
explanations ;  Tallien  was  publicly  reproached  with  being 
the  patron  of  criminals;  and  Lacroix  was  driven  to  the 
neceflity  of  withdrawing  his  motion  for  an  explanation  of 
the  moralizing  w'ords  in  the  decree. 

This  viitory  over  an  infant  oppofition  would,  if  pru¬ 
dently  conducted,  have  rendered  the  fupremacy  of  Ro¬ 
befpierre  unavailable.  Nothing  popular  formed  the 
ground  of  objection  ;  it  was  entirely  confined  to  the  fafety 
of  the  individuals  who  complained  ;  they  admitted  the 
law  to  be  falutarv,  but  feared  it  might  be  extended  to  re- 
prefentatives.  Had  Robefpierre  inftantly  caufed  them  to 
be  arrefted,  no  portion  of  the  public  would  have  been  in- 
terefled  in  their  fate  ;  but  he  feems  to  have  occupied  his 
thoughts  more  with  the  means  of  gaining  abfolute  power 
by  one  (ingle  exertion,  than  with  revenge  on  a  few  mem¬ 
bers  whom  he  thought  too  infignificant  to  produce  any 
ferious  injury  to  his  power  and  popularity.  His  tirfl  aim 
was  to  let  all  his  affociates  in  power  dip  their  hands  deeply 
in  blood  and  crimes,  fo  as  to  render  themfelves  odious  to 
mankind  ;  then  fuddenly  appearing  himfelf  as  the  only 
advocate  of  humanity,  to  have  uniied  round  him  all  the 
friends  of  the  Gironde,  all  the  fupporters  of  the  Chriflian 
faith,  and  the  great  mafs  of  people  whom  oppreffion  had 
wearied  anct  dif'gufted  ;  and  having  by  this  divifiou  over¬ 
thrown  thofe  whom  he  dreaded  in  the  convention  and 
committee  of  public  fafety,  eflabliflied  a  new  fyftem  of 
government,  in  which  every  thing  fhould  have  moved 
round  himfelf  as  the  chief  and  centre. 

For  the  execution  of  this  project  he  wanted  vigour; 
as  a  preparatory  ftep,  he  withdrew  himfelf  from  the  deli¬ 
berations  of  the  committee  of  public  fafety  for  four  de¬ 
cades,  during  which  period  the  laws  of  blood  and  plunder 
were  executed  with  redoubled  fury.  Impelled  by  Bitlaud 
de  Varennes,  Collot  d’Herbois,  Couthon,  and  St.  Juft, 
the  guillotine  worked  with  inceftant  energy,  and  the 
crowds  in  the  prifons  were  (till  augmented  ;  the  labours 
of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  were  reduced  to  the  mere 
ceremony  of  reading  lifts  of  names,  and  deriding  the  pri- 
foners  ;  while  crowds  of  women  placed  in  the  ftreets,  and 
paid  by  government,  purfued  the  victims  to  the  fcaffold 
with  fcreams,  reproaches,  and  infults. 

While  Robefpierre  thus  abfented  himfelf  from  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  public  fafety,  it  was  fuppofed  that  he  was  ar¬ 
ranging  with  his  brother,  Couthon,  St.  Juft,  and  a  few 
more  confidants,  his  future  meafures,  and  marking  for  his 
laft  vidtims  Barrere,  Collot  d’Herbois,  and  a  few  members 
of  the  committee  of  public  fafety,  with  Tallien,  Vadier, 
and  fome  others  of  the  mod  fanguinary  individuals  in  the 
convention.  It  is  faid  that  a  lift  of  thefe  victims  had 
been  difclofed  to  the  committee  of  public  fafety  ;  but, 
without  fixing  extraordinary  credit  to  this  fadt,  it  may  be 
fuppofed  that  thofe  againft  whom  he  had  lately  fhewn  a 
violent  animofity,  could  not  without  alarm  view  his  mif- 
terious  behaviour,  and  muft  conclude  that  it  betokened 
fome  dreadful  defign.  A  party  was  therefore  combined, 
who  intended,  if  other  means  failed,  to  aftaftinate  him  in 
the  convention  ;  but  Robefpierre  made  no  vigorous  ex¬ 
ertion,  nor  did  his  plans  appear  to  be  animated  with  the  . 
energy  requifite  to  the  perfection  of  a  great  projedt.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  aliened,  that  while  he  faw  on  every 
fide  the  friends  of  Danton,  the  individuals  who  were 
alarmed  for  themfelves,  and  thofe  who  longed  for  change, 
as  portending  no  portibility  of  greater  evil,  forming 
leagues  againft  him;  while  anonymous  letters  threatened, 
and  fecret  information  pointed  out,  dangers  ;  he  was  ha- 
rafted  by  remorfe  and  fear,  and  loft  all  prefence  of  mind. 
The  ingratitude  of  Robefpierre  was  now,  however, 
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feverely  puniflied  in  the  lofs  of  three  adherents  whom  he 
had  facrificed.  The  energy  and  refolution  of  Danton, 
the  eloquence  of  Camille-Defmoulins,  and  the.addrefs  of 
Fabre  d’Fglani ine,  were  ill  fupplied  by  the  brutality  of 
Henriot,  and  the  vulgarity  of  Couthon  and  St.  Juft;  or 
the  aftiftance  and  Cervices  of  the  abbe  Syeyes,  by  La  Clos. 
Yet  the  habitual  deference  paid  to  the  didfator,  the 
ftrength  of  his  party  united  by  guilty  fear,  and  the  dif- 
union  of  his  opponents  occafioned  by  terror,  rendered 
the  event  of  a  conteft  extremely  precarious.  He  was 
known  to  poftefs  an  unlimited  influence  over  the  national 
guard  ;  and  the  camps  i:i  the  vicinity  of  Paris  were  de¬ 
voted  to  him.  The  party  in  oppofition  did  not  know 
their  own  ftrength  ;  for  many  who  inwardly  hated  the  ty¬ 
rant,  and  faw  in  his  deftrudtion  their  only  hope  of  l'afety, 
externally  paid  him  the  mod  fervile  homage,  and,  as  well 
in  his  abfence  as  when  he  was  prelent,  made  his  praifes 
their  favourite  theme. 

At  length,  on  the  26th  of  July,  1794,  he  threw  down 
the  gauntlet  ;  and  appearing  in  the  tribune  of  the  con¬ 
vention  after  a  long  feceftion,  in  a  prolix  ill-connedled 
fpeech,  he  complained  of  the  treatment  he  received  from 
intriguers  and  calumniators  both  abroad  and  at  home. 
His  eye  penetrated  fo  ftrongly  fome  members  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  that  feveral  tofe  to  exculpate  themfelves.  Le- 
cointre  of  Verfailles  moved  that  his  fpeech  fhould  be 
printed  ;  but  Bourdon  de  l’Oife  required  a  previous  re¬ 
ference  to  the  committees,  againft  the  members  of  which 
many  of  its  charges  were  directed  :  Cambon  and  Vadier 
complained  of  its  infinuations  againft  them,  and  accufed 
Robefpierre  of  intending  to  deftroy  the  patriots,  and  of 
paralyfing  the  whole  convention. 

Couthon  defended  the  dictator,  reprobated  the  fyftem 
of  calumny  which  prevailed,  infilled  that  a  line  of  de¬ 
marcation  fhould  be  drawn  between  the  patriots  and  the 
intriguers,  and  that  the  fpeech  fhould  be  printed  without 
being  referred  to  the  committees,  and  fent  to  all  the  com¬ 
munes  of  the  republic.  A  tumultuous  debate  enfued, 
in  which  Freron  demanded  the  exemption  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  danger  of  arreft,  adding,  that  no  man  could 
fpeak  freely  while  influenced  by  that  fear.  Billaud  de 
Varennes  anfwered,  that  he  whom  fear  prevented  from 
delivering  his  opinion,  was  unworthy  the  title  of  repre- 
fentative  of  the  people.  Barrere  expreffed  himfelf  in 
equivocal  words  ;  and  Bentabole,  Charlier,  Amar,  Thi- 
rion,  and  Paris,  united  themfelves  againft  Robefpierre. 

In  the  end,  however,  the  matter  took  a  favourable  turn 
for  the  ufurper,  and  the  printing  of  his  fpeech  was  or¬ 
dered  unconditionally,  but  the  tranfmiftion  to  the  com¬ 
munes  was  not  decreed. 

From  the  convention  Robefpierre  haftened  to  read  his 
fpeech  at  the  Jacobin  club,  where  it  excited  a  general  en- 
timfiafm  in  his  favour.  Couthon  denounced  the  two 
committees  as  traitors  ;  Coffinhal,  a  judge  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  tribunal,  propofed  the  purification  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  which  was  well  underftood  to  import  the  deftruftion 
of  all  the  members  except  thofe  devoted  to  his  patron  ; 
and  David,  embracing  Robefpierre,  promifed  if  he  drank 
hemlock  to  fhare  the  potion. 

The  near  approach  of  danger  did  not  yet  aroufe  the  op¬ 
ponents  of  Robefpierre  to  decifive  condudL  The  conven¬ 
tion  met  the  next  day,  and  bufinefs  was  proceeding  in  its 
uftial  channel,  till  St.  Juft,  inftigated  by  his  evil  genius, 
and  inflamed  by  fome  reproaches  diredited  againft  him  by 
Collot  d’Herbois,  afeended  the  tribune,  and,  after  dating 
that  the  committees  of  government  had  directed  him  to 
make  a  report  on  the  ftate  of  the  country,  aflerted  that 
their  remedies  were  infufficient  for  the  exifting  grievances, 
and  he  would  fpeak  to  the  convention  from  himfelf.  This 
exordium  was  confidered  as  the  prefage  of  deftrudlion  ; 
Tallien,  gaining  courage  from  the  emergency,  pufhed  the 
reporter  violently  from  the  tribune,  complained  of  the 
audacity  of  individuals  in  attacking  the  government,  and 
demanded  that  the  veil  fhould  be  inftantly  withdrawn. 

He  prefently  was  interrupted  by  Billaud  de  Varennes,  who, 
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from  his  feat,  demanded  ah  unequivocal  explanation.  He 
ftated  that  the  convention  hung  upon  two  precipices  ;  the 
public  force  was  in  the  hands  of  a  man  denounced  by  the 
committee,  but  who  was  retained  in  his  poft  by  an  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  that  individual  had  for  more  than  a  month  plotted 
the  deftruction  of  the  convention  :  and  that  individual  was 
Robef'pierre.  He  deprecated  his  tyranny,  and  would  put  the 
queftion  whether  any  member  would  wifti  to  live  under  it. 

Robefpierre,  at  firft  thunderftruck,  endeavoured  to  ex¬ 
culpate  himfelf ;  but  was  prevented  by  the  fiery  menaces 
of  Tallien,  who,  drawing  a  dagger,  and  brandifhing  it  in 
the  eyes  of  his  colleagues,  faid  he  would  inflantly  deftroy 
him,  unlefs  the  convention  delivered  him  up  to  the  (word 
of  juftice.  After  the  fird  emotions  of  this  violent  eclair- 
ciffement  had  fubfided,  Tallien  moved  that  the  fitting 
fhould  be  declared  permanent.  His  efforts  were  feconded 
by  Delmas  and  Barrere,  by  Billaud  de  Varennes,  and  Col- 
lot  d’Hetbois,  who  was  prefident. 

A  decree  was  now  obtained  for  the  arreftation  of  Hen- 
riot,  d’Aubigni,  Lavalette,  Dufraifie,  all  the  ffaff  of  the 
national  guard,  and  a  man  named  Sijas  ;  but  they  had  not 
courage  to  feize  the  tyrant  himfelf.  While  the  prefident 
was  arranging  tliefe  decrees,  Robefpierre  got  poffeffion  of 
the  tribune  ;  but  the  convention  would  not  permit  him 
to  utter  a  word;  “Down  with  him!”  refounded  from 
every  quarter.  As  he  perfevered  in  his  efforts  to  obtain 
a  hearing,  a  member  faid  to  him,  “Robefpierre,  you  (hall 
not  fpeak;  the  blood  of  Danton  is  upon  your  head,  it 
flows  into  your  throat,  it  choaks  you  1  ”  “Ah,  ah!  (ex¬ 
claimed  he,  gnafliing  his  teeth  and  foaming  with  rage,) — 
ah,  ah  !  villains  1  it  is  Danton  then  1” — He  was  heard  no 
more  ;  Vadier,  interrupting  him,  made  a  fpeech  to  unfold 
his  iniquities  :  this  blow  at  once  overpowered  him  ;  he 
caff  a  look  of  piercing  indignation  towards  the  Mountain, 
fitting  filently  aloof,  and  reproached  their  defection  ;  he 
is  even  reported,  in  his  extremity,  to  have  turned  to  the 
other  fide,  to  folicit  their  protection,  but  in  vain. 

Tallien  and  Billaud  poured  frefli  accufations  on  his 
head,  while  others  brought  freffi  charges  with  unceafing 
affiduity.  The  tyrant  now  perceived  the  world  Aiding 
from  under  him,  and  that  he  (hould  be  fpeedily  precipi¬ 
tated  into  the  abyfs  of  deftruCtion:  “Well!  (he  ex¬ 
claimed,  in  a  tone  of  defperation,)  lead  me,  then,  to  in- 
ffant  death.”  “  Execrable  monffer  !  (retorted  Dumont) 
thou  had  deferved  it  in  an  hundred  forms  !”  The  decree 
for  his  accufation  was  immediately  put,  and  carried  una- 
nimoufly  ;  and  Couthon  and  St.  Juft  were  added.  The 
younger  Robefpierre  and  Lebas,  infulting  the  convention, 
and  threatening  fame  of  the  members,  were  al(o  included 
in  the  decree  of  accufation.  The  officer  who  was  ordered 
to  take  them  into  cuftody,  imprefled  with  the  habitual 
fear  excited  by  the  prefence  of  Robefpierre,  hefilated  to 
obey  the-eommands  of  the  prefident,  and  would  not  re¬ 
ceive  the  prifoners  till  their  chief  made  a  fign  expreflive 
of  his  obedience  to  the  law,  when'they  were  all  led  out. 

Meantime  the  rumour  of  what  was  paffing  in  the  con¬ 
vention  l’pread  all  over  Paris;  Robefpierre’s  partizans 
loft  no  time  in  endeavouring  to  repel  the  rifing  (form. 
The  Jacobins  affembled  in  their  hall,  and  fent  to'put  the 
feCtions  of  Paris  in  a  (late  of  infurreClion.  The  toc.fin 
was  founded,  the  Greve  covered  with  armed  men,  and 
fevetal  pieces  of  artillery  planted  on  the  Quai  Pelletier, 
threatening  the  hall  of  the  convention  ;  the  barriers  were 
fhut,  and  Henriot,  who  had  been  arrefted  and  had  efcaped, 
was  indefatigable  in  collecting  an  armed  force  to  refill  the 
execution  of  the  decree. 

The  keepers  of  the  various  prifons,  participating  in  the 
general  dread  excited  by  the  name  of  Robefpierre,  had 
refilled  to  receive  him  and  the  other  deputies,  who  were 
now  fpeedily  refeued  from  their  guard  ;  and  having  opened 
a  fitting  at  the  hotel-de-ville,  proceeded  to  outlaw  the  na¬ 
tional  convention.  After  (pending  much  time  in  debate, 
they  at  length  lent  an  armed  force,  with  Henriot  at  their 
head,  to  dilfolve  the  convention.  But  that  body,  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  were  ftruggling  for  their  lives,  had  al- 
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ready  concerted  meafures  for  their  fafety,  Legendre  had 
difperfed  the  Jacobin  club  ;  feven  deputies  were  fent  into 
various  parts  of  the  city  with  a  proclamation,  explaining 
the  true  (late  of  things;  a  decree  of  outlawry  was  paffed 
againft  the  commune  ;  and  when  Henriot,  at  the  head  of 
his  troop,  made  his  appearance  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
Thuilleries,  they  put  him  alfo  “out  of  the  law.”  The 
effeft  operated  like  electricity  ;  his  foldiers,  panic-ftruck, 
refufed  to  obey  him  ;  the  people  demanded  his  arrefta¬ 
tion  ;  and  he,  confufed  and  abaflied,  haftened  to  the  hotel- 
de-ville,  to  inform  his  colleagues  of  his  ill  fuccefs.  The 
convention,  feeing  the  operation  of  things  in  their  favour, 
proclaimed  fentence  of  outlawry  againft  Robefpierre  and 
all  his  affociates,  and  fet  a  price  on  their  heads. 

The  feven  deputies  foon  fucceeded  in  railing  a  party  of 
the  armed  inhabitants  of  Paris  in  their  favour  ;  and  with 
thefe,  reinforced  by  fome  foldiers  who  remained  faithful 
to  the  national  reprefentation,  they  found  themfelves 
able,  at  about  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  18th 
of  July,  to  march  againft  the  commune  ;  having  firft  per- 
fuaded  the  cannoneers  at  the  Quai  Pelletier  to  refill  the  com¬ 
mands  of  Henriot,  and  to  join  them.  The  hotel-de-ville 
might  have  made  a  powerful  refiftance,  and  perhaps  have 
turned  the  tide  of  fuccefs  ;  but  the  foldiers  of  the  na¬ 
tional  guard,  hearing  that  the  commune  and  the  deputies 
there  affembled  were  outlawed,  refufed  obedience  ;  the 
cannoneers  were  differently  difpofed  ;  but  the  mob  had 
obtained  poffeffion  of  the  gun-carriages,  and  were  ufing 
them  as  ladder.'  to  enable  them  to  look  into  the  windows 
of  the  hotel-de-ville,  to  fee  how  the  confpirators  behaved 
in  this  emergency.  Bourbon  de  l’Oife,  having  firft  read 
to  the  people  the  proclamation  of  outlawry,  ru(hed  into 
the  hotel-de-ville,  armed  with  a  fabre  and  piftols,  and 
was  followed  by  a  conficlerable  force.  The  younger  Ro- 
befpierre  leaped  out  of  a  window,  but  was  taken  up  mi- 
ferably  bruifed  and  wounded  :  St.  Juft,  too  pufillanimous 
to  effect  his  own  deftruCtion,  befought  Lebas  to  ftioot 
him  ;  “  Coward,  (anfwered  Lebas,)  I  have  fomething 
elfe  to  do;”  and  immediately  blew  out  his  own  brains. 
Coffinhal,  in  a  rage,  threw  Henriot  out  of  a  window. 
Goffinhal  himfelf  efcaped,  but  was  afterwards  betrayed 
by  an  intimate  friend,  and  delivered  up  to  judgment. 
The  remaining  adherents  of  Robefpierre  were  taken  with¬ 
out  difficulty  ;  and  he  himfelf  was  found  in  one  of  the 
apartments  of  the  hotel-de-ville,  leaning  againft  a  wall 
with  a  knife  in  his  hand,  apparently  intended  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  felf-deftru.6tion,  but  which  he  durft  not  ufe.  A 
foldier  who  difeovered  him,  apprehending  refiftance  from 
the  knife,  fired  tw’o  piffols  at  him,  one  of  which  wounded 
him  on  the  head,  the  other  broke  his  under  jaw  ;  he  was 
taken  before  the  committee  of  general  fecurity  in  an  arm 
chair  ;  and  a  meflage  was  fent  to  the  convention,  to  know 
if  Robefpierre  fhould  be  brought  to  the  bar;  but  the 
members  unanimoufly  exclaimed,  that  they  wo  did  no 
more  fuffer  their  hall  to  be  polluted  by  the  prelence  of 
foch  a  monffer.  He  lay  for  fome  hours  in  an  anti-cham¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  of  general  fecurity,  ftretched  on  a 
table,  motionlefs,  apparently  infenfible  of  corporal  an- 
guiffi,  though  the  blood  flowed  from  his  eyes,  mouth, 
and  noftrils ;  but  torn  with  racking  reflections,  and  aban¬ 
doned  to  remorfe  and  defpair,  he  appeared  wholly  over¬ 
come  with  convulfive  agony.  After  enduring,  in  this 
fituation,  the  taunts  of  all  who  approached  him,  he  was 
replaced  in  the  arm-chair,  and  carried  to  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
where  his  wounds  were  drefled  to  prolong  the  pains  of 
exiftence  ;  and  from  thence  he  was  fent  to  the  prifon  of 
the  Conciergerie.  He  was  brought  before  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  tribunal  the  fame  day,  together  with  his  accom¬ 
plices,  in  number  twenty-one;  and  as  they  were  all  out 
of  the  law,  the  identification  of  their  perfons  alone  was 
neceffary,  and  fentence  of  death  was  demanded  againft 
them  by  their  former  paflive  creature,  Fouquier  Tinville, 
the  public  accufer. 

In  the  evening  of  the  fame  day,  foon  after  five  o’clock, 
they  were  eonduCted  to  the  place  of  execution,  amidft 
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tlie  acclamations  of  numerous  fpe&ators,  who  confidered 
the  proceffion  before  them  as  the  earned  of  future  peace 
and  fecurity.  During  this  fatal  progrefs,  Robefpierre, 
pale  and  disfigured,  held  down  his  head,  and  never  looked 
up,  except  once,  when  a  woman,  decently  dreffed,  ap¬ 
proached  the  cart,  and  uttered  thofe  deep-drawn  male¬ 
dictions,  which  put  it  beyond  conjecture  that  fhe  was  a 
mo.ther  whom  his  cruelty  had  deprived  of  a  fon,  or  a 
widow  from  whom  he  had  dragged  and  murdered  a  huf- 
band.  At  hearing  her  horrible  denunciations,  Robef- 
fpierre  lifted  his  eyes  languidly  towards  her,  and  flirug- 
ging  up  his  Ihoulders  fetched  a  bitter  figh.  lie  fuftered 
the  laft  but  one  :  when  he  was  about  to  be  tied  down,  the 
executioner  (batched  the  drefiing  from  his  broken  jaw, 
which  immediately  fell,  and  a  profufion  of  blood  gufiiei 
out;  the  chafm  occafioned  by  the  width  of  his  mouth, 
owing  to  this  accident,  rendered  his  head,  when  fevered 
from  his  body  and  held  up  to  public  view,  a  mofi  terrible 
and  difgufting  fpeClacle.  On  the  enfuing  day,  July  29, 
the  triumph  of  the  convention  was  completed  by  the 
execution  en  majje  of  the  fixty-two  members  of  the  com¬ 
mune,  who  had  alfo  been  decreed  out  of  the  law. 

Thus,  in  a  moment  when  leaft  expeCted,  perifhed  Maxi¬ 
milian  Robefpierre,  in  the  thirty-ftxth  year  of  his  age. 
His  life  had  been  long  a  feries  of  perpetual  provocations 
to  an  incenfed  Deity  ;  arrd  the  circumfiances  of  his  death 
afford  a  mofi  ample  vindication  of  eternal  juftice.  ^  He 
was  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  at  the  height  of  un¬ 
equalled  exaltation,  meditating  new  crimes,  and  unrepen¬ 
tant  of  thole  already  committed.  He  who  had  (lied  blood 
with  unexampled  profufion,  now  went  to  the  fcaffold  of 
his  own  erecting,  overwhelmed  with  infult,  fcorn,  and 
bitter  reproach  ;  as  his  whole  life  had  been  a  feene  of  the 
mod  atrocious  perfidy  and  cruelty  ;  fo  the  manner  ot  his 
death  was  the  fulfilment  of  a  juft  retribution,  in  which  an 
awful  example  was  made  to  mankind,  and  anufeful  leffon 
to  all  thofe  who  had  fo  often  with  him  imbrued  their 
hands  in  innocent  blood. 

The  partizans  of  the  late  fyftem  of  terror,  deprived  of 
their  principal  leader,  were  foon  taught  to  tremble  for 
their  fafety  by  the  fate  of  Carrier,  who  had  covered  La 
Vendee  and  the  neighbouring  departments  with  blood, 
and  who  had  rendered  the  cup  of  death  additionally  bitter 
by  his  licentious  invedtives  and  obfeene  execrations,  from 
the  hearing  of  which  no  age  or  fex  was  exempt.  Among 
the  captives  fet  at  liberty  after  the  death  of  Robefpierre, 
were  ninety-four  inhabitants  of  Nantes,  who  had  been 
forwarded  to  Fouquier  Tinville  by  Carrier,  charged 
with  favouring  the  progrefs  of  federalifm,  and  who  were 
intended  for  fpeedy  execution.  When  thefe  perfons  had 
obtained  their  freedom,  they  were  encouraged  to  inform 
againft  their  perfecutors,  and  for  the  fpace  of  three  months 
new  fadts  of  increaling  horror  and  atrocity  continued  to 
be  difclofed.  The  convention,  on  the  29th  of  Odtober, 
decreed  that  Carrier  and  his  accomplices  (hould  be 
brought  to  trial  ;  and,  contrary  to  their  pradtice  in  the 
cafe  of  Robefpierre  and  his  adherents,  allowed  them 
every  means  of  defence  provided  by  law  for  deputies  in 
a  ftate  of  accnfation.  The  accomplices  of  Carrier  were 
firft  impeached;  but  the  general  indignation  juftly 
pointed  out  the  futility  of  wreaking  vengeance  on  thele 
fubordinateagents, while  the  great  affadin  was  left  in  trium¬ 
phant  impunity:  the  queftion  was  referred  to  a  committee 
of  twenty-one  members  of  the  convention  ;  and,  in  pur- 
fuance  of  their  report,  Carrier  (food  to  be  tried  at  the 
bar  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  The  horrible  fadls 
difclofed  againft  him,  produced  in  the  bofom  of  the  au¬ 
dience  every  extreme  of  paffion  and  fenfation  which  Rich 
narratives  are  calculated  to  excite  ;  but  aftonifliment  was 
lefs  fixed  on  thefe  atrocious  crimes,  than  on  the  atrocious 
impudence  with  which  the  culprit  defended,  and  even 
gloried  in,  them.  “  I  have  extinguilhed  (he  faid)  the 
torches  of  fanaticifm,  which  were  fpreading  conflagration 
through  leveral  departments  ;  but  fix  months  ago  my 
brows  were  bound  with  well-earned  laurels  j  now  accufiu 
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tions  are  thundered  againft  me!  The  convention,  at  the 
time,  approved  my  conduit,  which  had  no  motive  but 
the  welfare  of  my  country.  And  thofe  who  accufe  me, 
what  would  they  have  done  in  my  place  }  Was  it  in  the 
power  of  man — was  it  even  in  the  power  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  to  prevent  the  exceffes  which  were  committed  at 
Lyons  and  at  Toulon,  in  Aveyron  and  La  Lozere,  (liakett 
as  they  were  by  the  fury  of  political  temped  ?  Yet  I  have 
terminated  a  terrible  civil  war,  which  with  gigantic  feet 
threatened  to  trample  down  the  whole  republic.  1  had 
(worn,  with  my  hand  fpread  on  the  altar,  to  fave  my  coun- 
try;  and  I  have  kept  my  oath.  I  have  preferved  Nantes-' 
to  the  republic:  I  calmly  faced  the  furnace  of  Scaevola, 
the  hemlock  of  Socrates,  the  death  of  Cicero,  the  fword 
of  Cato,  the  fcaffold  of  Sydney  ;  I  will  endure  their  pains, 
if  the  good  of  the  people  requires  it  :  I  have  lived  only 
for  my  country,  and  for  her  I  am  ready  to  die.”  Confi¬ 
dent  alfertions  could  not,  however,  countervail  the  mafs 
of  evidence  which  was  adduced  ;  and  Carrier,  with  Pinard 
and  Grand  Maifon,  two  of  his  principal  fatellites,  was 
fent  to  the  fcaffold  on  the  26th  of  November  ;  the  others 
were  acquitted.  Perhaps  nothing  in  the  fate  of  this 
wretch  was  more  furprifing  than  his  confidence  in  affirm¬ 
ing  to  the  laft  his  innocence,  and  even  his  merit.  When 
going  to  the  place  of  execution,  lie  exclaimed,  “  I  die  a 
guilt  lefs  victim  ;  I  have  done  Nothing  but  execute  the 
orders  of  the  committees  of  government  ;  my  laft  prayers 
are  for  the  republic,  and  the  welfare  of  my  fellow- 
citizens.” 

The  feventy-three  members  imprifoned  for  fubferibing 
the  proteft  againft  the  tranfa&ions  of  the  31ft  of  May, 
1793,  were  ftill  in  confinement,  and  their  friends  had  r.o 
appeal  in  their  favour  but  through  the  medium  of  the 
prefs,  as  the  ruling  party  continued  boafting  of  the  event 
which  caufed  their  ruin  as  one  of  the  glorious  days  of  the 
revolution.  Penieres  had  already  moved  that  thofe  under 
arreft  (hould  be  enlarged,  but,  after  an  animated  difeuf- 
fion,  he  could  only  obtain  an  order  for  referring  their  cafe 
to  the  committees.  The  alarm  excited  by  the  Jacobins 
had  probably  fome  eftedl  in  the  decifion,  though  it  was 
not  immediately  fatisfadfory  to  their  hopes ;  they  were 
reftored  to  liberty,  on  the  2d  of  December,  1794,  but 
their  right  of  voting  fufpended  ;  in  a  few  days,  however, 
they  were  reinftated  in  their  feats,  and  foon  afterwards 
were  permitted  to  refuine  all  their  legiflative  functions,  as 
it  was  thought  their  influence  wouldcounteradt  the  furious 
Jacobins,  and  infure  peace  to  the  legillature;  but  they 
were  no  (boner  re-admitted  than  they  required  a  repeal  ot 
the  decree  of  outlawry  againft  the  fugitive  Briffotines,  and 
appealed  to  the  public  againft  the  celebrated  revolution  of 
the  31ft  of  May,  1793.  In  the  interim  the  partizans  of 
Collot  d’Herbois  and  the  Mountain,  were  labouring  to 
avert  that  inveftigation  of  which  they  had  every  reafonto 
dread  the  refill t.  The  Jacobins,  though  excluded  from 
their  hall,  held  fecret  councils,  endeavoured  to  agitate 
the  public  mind,  and  diftributed  incendiary  writings 
among  the  poor,  attempting  to  perfuade  them  that  the 
dreadful  famine  which  ftill  prevailed  in  Paris  proceeded 
from  a  confpiracy  of  the  ariftocrats,  for  the  purpofe  of 
compelling  them  to  confent  to  the  re-eftablifhment  of 
royalty.  The  Jacobins,  were,  however,  oppofed  by  men 
who  knew  their  principles,  and  dreaded  not  to  arraign 
their  crimes;  the  conduct  of  Billaud  de  Varrenes,  Collot 
d’Herbois,  Barrere,  And  Vadier,  was  fubmitted  to  the 
immediate  examination  of  a  committee  of  twenty-one 
members. 

On  the  1  ft  of  March,  the  convention  received  a  w'ell- 
attefted  detail  of  the  crimes  by  which  thefe  culprits  had 
difgraced  humanity  ;  no  one  raifed  his  voice  in  favour  of 
the  parties  accufed  ;  and  their  arreft  wras  decreed  by  an 
immenfe  majority.  The  trial  of  thefe  four  accufed  per.- 
fons  was  ordered  on  the  22d  of  March;  but  previous  to 
that  period,  Vadier  had  made  his  efcape.  The  others 
refted  their  defence  upon  this  ground,  that  although, 
members  of  the  committee  of  fafety,  they  had  no  power 
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to  reflft  Robelpierre,  and  that  they  were  not  more  culpa¬ 
ble  in  having  acquiefced  in  his  tyranny  than  the  other 
members  of  the  convention,  rvho  had  all  been  overpower¬ 
ed  by  the  knowledge  that  inftant  deftru&ion  awaited  every 
man  who  (liould  dare  to  oppofe  hi  is  meafures.  Except  in 
the  cafe  of  the  cruelties  committed  by  Coilot  d’Herbois 
at  Lyons,  this  defence  was  by  no  means- deftitute  of  foun¬ 
dation.  It  had  much  weight  with  the  nation  at  large  ; 
in  whofe  eyes  it  tended,  not  only  to- exculpate  the  three 
perfons  now  accufed,  but  to  criminate  and  degrade  the 
character  of  the  whole  convention, 
i- Carnot,  Lindet,  Gambon,  awl,  other  leading  members 
of  the  Jacobin  party,  defended  the  accufed  perfons  with 
great  vehemence  ;  and,  in  the  morning  of  the  firft  of  April, 
they  proceeded  to  an  open  infurretlion.  An  immenfe 
multitude  having  affe'mbled  in  the  fuburbs,  proceeded  to 
the  hall  of  the  convention.  A  real  or  fiuSfitious  fcarcity 
exifted  at  the  time.  Taking  advantage  of  this  circum- 
ffance,  they  pretended  they  were  going  to  petition  for 
bread  ;  and  this  pretence  drew  numbers  along  with  them 
who  had  no  fit  a  re-  in  their  defigns.  Boilfy  d’Anglas,  a 
cor.fpicuous  member  of  the  moderate  party,  was  add  re  (ling 
the  convention  upon  the  means  of  removing  the  fcarcity 
when  the  infurgents  arrived,  drove  the  centinels  from 
their  ports,  and  fuddenly  filled  the  hall.  They  tumul- 
tuonfly  demanded  “  Bread,  and  the  conrtitution.”  The 
Jacobin  party  fupported  tire  infurgents  ;  and  one  of  the 
multitude,  in  a  vehement  harangue,  exclaimed,  “  We 
are  men  of  the  14th  of  July,  of  the  10th  of  Auguft,  and 
of  the  jirtof  May.”  He  demanded  that  the  convention 
fhould  change  its  meafures,  that  the  people  fhonld  no 
longer  be  the  victims  of  mercantile  rapacity,  and  that  the 
«ccufed  patriots  fhould  not  be  facrificed  to  the  partions  of 
their  antagonifts.  The  convention  ordered  the  tocfin  tb 
be  rung,  and  the  people  of  Paris  to  be  called  to  arms. 
Pichegru  was  in  Paris  at  the  time  ;  and,  upon  the  motion 
of  Barras,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  force. 

The  citizens  of  Paris,  who  remembered  with  horror 
the  domination  of  Robefpierre,  and  now  faw  themjelves 
menaced  by  his  adherents,  inftantly  artembled  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  convention,  to  the  amount  of  20,000  men. 
Till  that  time  the  afl'embly  had  remained  under  no  fmall 
cmbarraftrr.ent,  furrounded  by  the  infurgents, and  infulted 
by  the  fpeeches  of  the  Jacobin  party.  The  convention 
was  now,  however,  refcuea  from  this  ftate  of  conftraint ; 
and,  on  the  motion  of  Dumont,  without  proceeding  in  the 
trial,  it  was  decreed  that  Barrere,  Coilot  d’Herbois,  and 
Billaud  Varennes,  fhould  be  tranfported  to  Guiana. 

The  following  day  the  convention  decreed  the  arreft 
and  confinement,  in  the  cattle  of  Ham  in  Picardy,  of 
feveral  others  of  the  mod  obnoxious  of  the  Jacobins. 
Among  tliefe  were  Leonard  Bourdon,  Duhenr,  Chafles, 
Clioudieu,  Ruamps,  Foulfedoire,  Huguet,  Bayle,  Le- 
cointre,  Carnbon,  Thuriot  Maignet,  Heutz,  CrafTous, 
and  Levadeur.  By  departing  from  the  punilhment  of 
death,  and  adopting  that  of  banirtmient,  the  convention 
expefted  to  diminilh  the  ferocity  of  the  contending  fac¬ 
tions  in  the  ftate,  by  rendering  the  refult  of  a  political 
defeat  lefs  fatal  than  before.  The  defign  was  good  ;  but 
in  attempting  to  accomplifh  it,  they  eftablifhed  the  perni¬ 
cious  precedent  of  inflicting  punirtiment  without  a  trial, 
tfhich  could  fcarcely  fail  to  prove  highly  dangerous,  if 
not  ultimately  fatal,  to  all  their  profpeCts  of  a  free  and 
equitable  government.  This  is  called  by  the  French 
writers,  the  infurrection  du  douze  Germinal. 

The  convention  now  followed  up  its  victory  with  the 
popular  meafure  of  preparing  for  its  own  difTolution,  by 
endeavouring  to  frame  a  fixed  conrtitution  for  the  re¬ 
public.  The  conrtitution  which  had  been  decreed  in  1793 
under  Robefpierre,  was  confidered  as  impracticable,  and 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  report  upon  the  meafures 
which  ought  to  be  adopted.  It  confifted  of  Syeyes,  Cam- 
baceres,  Merlin  of  Douay,  Thibaudeau,  Mathieu,  Le 
Sage  of  Eure  and  Loire,  and  Latouche.  On  the  19th  of 
April,  Cambaceres  reported,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of 


this  committee  that  a  commiflion  ftiould  be  appointed  t« 
frame  an  entirely  new  conrtitution.  The  convention  ac- 
cordingly  appointed  the  following  perfons  to  this  impor¬ 
tant  office,  LeSage,  Louvet,  Boifly  d’Anglas,  Creuz-e, 
Latouche,  Bertier,  Daunow,  Baudin,  Durand,  Mailhtne, 
Languinais,  La  Reveillere  Lepaux,  and  Thibaudeau.  AU 
other  citizens  of  every  defeription  were  at  the  fame  time 
invited  to  communicate  projects  upon  tire  fubjeCt,  and 
the  committee  was  required  to  feleCt  the  belt  of  them  to 
be  printed. 

The  convention  now  brought  to  trial  Fouquier  Tinville 
the  prefident,  and  the  principal  judges  and  jurors  of  the 
late  revolutionary  tribunal.  Their  accufation  was  founded 
on  all  their  barbarous  perverlions  of  jurtice,  their  con¬ 
tempt  of  form,  of  feeling,  and  of  manifeft  innocence, 
their  inhuman  pleafantries,  and  their  imtnodeft  ribaldry. 
The  whole  population  of  Paris  were  at  once  the  accufers, 
witnertes,  judges,  and  jury,  in  this  remarkable  profecu- 
tion.  Fouquier,  maintained  an  undaunted  countenance; 
and-his  colleagues  in  guilt  were  not  behind  him  in  audacity; 
they  crofs-examined  the  witnertes,  and  made  a  defence  re¬ 
plete  with  ingenuity.  Fouquier,  whofe  conduct  attracted 
thegreateft  attention, was  obferved,  during  the  time  the  ac¬ 
cufation  was  read,  and  the  public  accufer  was  reciting  faCts 
in  fupport  of  it,  to  appearas  if  writing  ;  but  his  eyes  wan¬ 
dered  incelfantly  in  piercing  infpection  of  the  prefident  and 
the  whole  court,  the  witnertes,  and  even  the  audience.  His 
defence  formed  an  aftonifhing  production  of  impudence 
and  dexterity:  “  It  was  not  poftible  (fays  Mercier)  to 
fhew  more  alTurance  in  denying,  or  more  addrefs  in  quali¬ 
fying  faCts,  in  feparating  them  from  confequences  with 
which  they  were  ftridtly  connected,  and  particularly  in 
offering  a  feafonable  alibi.  With  an  unaltered  voice  he 
denied  his  own  hand-writing;  and  with  an  unruffled 
countenance  confronted  the  witnertes  for  the  profecution.”’ 
The  number  put  on  trial  exceeded  thirty  :  the  individuals 
condemned  were  Fouquier  Tir.ville,  public  accufer  under 
the  revolutionary  tribunal  ;  Scellier,  the  prefident  ;  Fou¬ 
cault  and  Gamier- Delaunay,  judges  ;  Leroi,  called  Dir; 
Aout ;  Renaudin,  Vilatte,  Pricin',  Chatelet,  Gerard,  and 
Boyenval,  jurymen  of  that- court;  Benoilt,  agent  of  the 
executive  power;  Lafne,  allirtant  commillionerin  the  civil 
adminirtration  of  the  tribunals  ;  Verney,  keeper  of  the 
prifon  of  the  Luxembourg  ;  Dupommier,  adminiftrator 
of  police;  and  Hermann,  prefident  of  the  revolutionary  tri¬ 
bunal.  The  trial  laded  twenty-four  hours;  and  they  were 
all  executed  the  next  morning,  being  the  7th  of  May. 

Though  thus  defeated  and  depreffed,  the  Jacobins  by 
no  means  confidered  themfelves  as  fubdued.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  meditated  a  new  infurreCtion,  and  fixed  upon 
the  20th  of  May  as  the  day  of  revolt.  Thuriot,  and 
Robefpierre’s  financier  Carnbon,  had  found  means  to 
efcape  from  the  calile  of  Flam  in  Picardy,  and  were  come 
to  Paris.  They  concealed  themfelves  in  the  fuburb  St. 
Antoine,  and  there  urged  the  flame  of  difeord.  The 
price  of  bread  had  inereafed,  and  advantage  was  taken  of 
this  circumftance.  On  the  evening  of  the  19th,  a  paper 
was  diftributed  accufmg  the  convention  of  withholding 
bread  from  the  people  ;  it  declared  infurreiStion  to  be 
the  moft  facred  duty  of  the  people,  and  called  upon  the 
citizens  of  Paris  to  proceed  in  a  mafs  to  the  convention, 
to  demand  bread,  and  the  eftabliftiment  of  Robefpierre’s 
conrtitution,  with  a  new  election  of  national  reprefenta- 
tives.  On  the  20th,  the  tocfin  was  rung,  and  drums  beat 
to  arms  in  the  fuburb  of  St.  Antoine,  which  had  always 
been  the  quarter  of  the  city  in  which  the  Jacobins  pof- 
ferted  the  greateft  (Length.  Upon  this  alarm  the  conven¬ 
tion  artembled ;  general  Hoche  was  appointed  to  command 
the  armed  force,  and  the  citizens  artembled  for  the  defence 
of  the  convention.  In  the  mean  time,  the  multitude  fur- 
rounded  the  hall  ;  and  by  their  fuperior  numbers  they 
foon  overpowered  the  guards,  and  burft  into  the  midft  of 
the  aftembly.  After  fome  fruitlefs  efforts  to  reftore  tran¬ 
quillity,  Vernier  the  prefident,  refigned  the  chair  to  Boifly 
d’Anglas,  who  remained  in  it  with  much  firmnefs  during 
the  day.  The  whole  ftrength  of  the  infurgents  now  en¬ 
tered 
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tered  the  hall  with  cockades,  on  wliich  was  written, 
“  Bread,  and  the  conftitution  of  1793.’’  A  citizen  of  the 
party  of  the  convention  r  a  filly  tore  off  the  hat  of  one  of 
the  infurgents,  and  was  immediately  affaulted  wirh  fwords 
by  the  multitude.  He  fled  towards  the  prefldent’s  chair, 
and  was  killed  at  the  fide  of  it  by  a  mufket  fhot.  Ferand, 
one  of  the  members,  having  attempted  to  refcue  him,  was 
alfo  attacked.  Heefcaped  into  one  of  the  paflages,  where 
he  was  alfo  kil led-,  and  his  head  was  brought  into  the 
convention  upon  a  pike.  The  members  now  gradually 
departed,  and  left  the  hall  in  poflellion  of  the  infurgents, 
who  propofed  a  variety  of  laws  favourable  to  the  Jacobins, 
which  were  inffantly  decreed.  Duroi,  Dnquefnoi,  Bour- 
botte,  and  Goujon,  were  the  members  who  flood  forward 
on  this  occafion,  and  appeared  as  chiefs  of  the  infurreftion. 
But  their  triumph  was  rafli  and  tranfitory  ;  in  the  evening 
a  large  body  of  citizens  joined  the  military,  and  reffored 
the  powers  of  the  convention.  But  the  Jacobins  did  not 
yet  give  up  their  caufe.  On  the  following  day  they  again 
aflembled  in  the  fuburbs,  and  marched  with  fome  pieces 
of  cannon,  which  they  pointed  againft  the  hall  of  the  con¬ 
vention.  The  afl'embly  alarmed  and  unprotected,  at¬ 
tempted  not  to  fubdue,  but  to  flatter,  the  infurgents. 
A  deputation  of  the  members  was  fent  out  to  fraternife 
with  them,  and  to  carry  forth  two  decrees  palled  at  that 
inftant,  which  ordained  that  bread  fhould  abound,  and 
that  Robefpierre’s  conftitution  of  1793  fhould  immediately 
be  put  in  force.  The  infurgents,  in  return,  fent  a  depu¬ 
tation  to  the  convention,  to  exprefs  their  fatisfaftion 
with  the  decrees,  and  to  demand  the  releafe  of  the  impri- 
foned  patriots;  they  then,  on  the  22d,  convened  a  large 
meeting  of  the  Jacobins  in  the  fuburb  St.  Antoine,  who 
were  occupied  in  confultations  for  new  movements.  But 
on  the  following  day  the  citizens  aflembled  at  their  fec- 
tions,  and  haftened  from  thence  to  the  Thuilleries  to  de¬ 
fend  the  legal  afl'embly.  Conliderable  bodies  of  the  mi¬ 
litary  were  collected,  and  the  afl'embly  now  refolved  to 
a£t  with  vigour.  A  decree  was  palled,  declaring,  that  if 
the  fuburb  St.  Antoine  did  not  inffantly  furrender  its  arms 
and  cannon,  together  with  the  murderer  of  Ferand,  it 
fhould  be  confidered  as  in  a  (late  of  rebellion.  The  in¬ 
furgents,  inverted  on  every  fide,  were  compelled  to  fur- 
render.  Several  foldiers  found  among  the  prifoners  were 
inffantly  put  to  death  ;  and  fix  members  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  were  tried  and  condemned  by  a  military  commiftion. 
Three  of  thefe  perifhed  by  fuicide,  and  three  were  exe¬ 
cuted.  The  convention,  elated  by  this  victory,  ordered 
back  Collot  d’Herbois,  Billaud  Varennes,  and  Barrere,  to 
take  their  trial ;  but  the  two  former  had  efcaped  before 
the  arrival  of  the  courier.  Barrere  only  remained,  and  he 
was  brought  back  and  imprifoned.  This  is  called  by  the 
French  writers  in/urr  t  [lion  des  premiers  jours  du  Prairial. 

After  the  fall  of  Robefpierre  and  the  Mountain  party, 
it  might  have  been  expeCted  that  the  rigour  with  which 
the  innocent  and  unfufpeCting  dauphin  had  been  treated, 
would  have  been  foftened  :  but  virtue  and  humanity  had 
yet  no  (hare  in  the  councils  of  the  republic.  Four  months 
after  the  deflruClion  of  Robefpierre,  Lequinio  pronounced 
that  France  would  never  be  at  peace  while  the  offspring 
of  Capet  remained  among  them  ;  and  moved  that  the 
committee  of  government  fhould  devife  means  of  fending 
the  fon  of  Louis  out  of  the  French  dominions.  This  was 
decreed  ;  but  no  fubfequent  meafures  were  publicly 
adopted.  At  length,  death  delivered  the  legiflators  from 
their  embarraflinent,  and  their  viClim  from  his  woes.  As 
fufpicions  were  entertained  that  his  fate  had  been  accele¬ 
rated  by  poifon,  three  furgeons  were  commifiioned  to  exa¬ 
mine  his  body.  They  made  a  report,  that  he  died  of  a 
Scrofulous  complaint  ;  but  the  general  opinion  ftill  every 
where  exifts,  that  he  was  poifoned  ;  and  the  untimely 
death  of  the  three  furgeons,  Duffault,  Doubler,  and  Chop- 
part,  ftrongly  corrobates  the  fa  Cl.  The  dauphin  died  on 
the  9th  of  June,  1795. 

While  the  draggles  of  thefe  contending  faClions  thus 
operated  in  the  capital,  the  progrefs  of  the  French  arms 
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was  attended  with  the  mod  brilliant  fuccefs.  Hoche  was 
now  releafed  from  prifon,  and  placed  inftead  of  Roflignol 
at  the  head  of  the  army  in  La  Vendee.  He  Toon  reftored 
difcipline  to  his  forces;  and  by  his  artifice,  no  lefs  than 
his  exertions  in  the  field,  promoted  a  treaty,  which  gua. 
ranteed  to  the  Vendeans  freedom  of  worfhip,  an  exemp¬ 
tion  from  requifitions,  and  even  from  taxes,  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  and  held  out  to  them  illufory  promifes 
of  repairing  the  devaftations  committed  by  the  republican 
troops.- 

After  the  re-conqueft  of  Toulon,  the  troops  employed 
in  that  expedition  diredled  their  exertions  againft  the 
Spaniards,  whofe  progrefs  in  the  Pyrenees  gave  fo  much 
alarm  to  the  fouthern  departments.  General  Dugommier 
commanded  in  the  eaftern  divifion,  and  was  oppofed  by  the 
count  de  l’Unlon  with  the  flower  of  the  Spanifh  force. 
The  fuperior  genius  of  the  French  foon  gave  a  decided 
fuperiority  to  the  republican  caufe.  Bagnols  was  taken 
from  the  Spaniards  by  a  feint ;  the  French  general  em¬ 
ployed  great  labour  and  expence  in  forming  a  road  to  the 
right  of  their  army,  but  when  he  had  drawn  the  attention 
of  his  adverfaries  to  that  quarter,  and  they  had  weakened 
their  other  points  in  order  to  provide  for  its  defence,  he 
fuddenly  fell  upon  their  centre,  broke  their  line,  and 
put  the  whole  army  to  flight.  This  brilliant  engage¬ 
ment,  which  took  place  on  the  xfl  of  May  1794,  received 
its  name  from  the  town  of  Ceret,  near  which  it  took  place ; 
the  republicans  gained  from  the  Spaniards  all  their  maga¬ 
zines,  tents,  camp  equipage,  two  hundred  pieces  of  can¬ 
non,  and  two  thoufand  prifoners. 

This  fuccefs  opened  a  way  for  the  re-conqueft  of  Col- 
lioure,  Port  Vendre,  and  St.  Elmo  ;  but  for  thefe  opera¬ 
tions  a  flotilla  was  judged  neceflary,  and  while  waiting  for 
its  equipment,  general  Augereau,  by  order  of  Dugommier, 
drove  the  Spaniards  from  Arles,  Prats  de  Molo,  and  St. 
Laurent  de  la  Cerda.  When  the  flotilla  arrived,  the  fiege 
of  Bellegarde  was  undertaken  at  the  fame  time  with  thofe 
of  Collioure  and  Port  Vendre;  Augereau  obtained  pof- 
feffion  of  the  foundry  of  St.  Laurent  de  la  Monga,  the 
only  one  in  Catalonia,  and  acquired  great  quantities  of 
bombs  and  balls;  and  the  fteges  being  prefled  with  addi¬ 
tional  vigour,  the  Spaniards  began  ferioufly  to  prepare  for 
a  retreat.  They  had  fent  off  their  mofi  valuable  effedls 
by  fea,  before  the  arrival  of  the  French  flotilla  ;  and,  in 
the  night  of  the  25th  of  May,  evacuated  the  forts  of  St? 
Elmo,  with  the  redoubts  and  pods  adjacent  to  Collioure 
and  Port  Vendre.  The  garrifons  laid  down  their  arms, 
accepting  an  humiliating  capitulation,  by  which  they 
were  made  to  acknowledge  the  emigrants  traitors  to  their 
country,  and  that  the  forts  on  the  French  territory  had 
been  gained  only  by  treachery.  The  fouthern  depart¬ 
ments  of  France  felt  unbounded  joy  at  this  aufpicious 
event  ;  and  the  convention  decreed  the  eredtion  of  a  co¬ 
lumn  on  the  fpot,  with  an  infcription,  Here  /even  thoufand 
Spaniards  laid  down  their  arms  before  the  troops  of  the  republic. 

Notwithftanding  thole  difaflers,the  Spaniards  peri'evered 
in  maintaining  Bellegarde  ;  and  having  a  powerful  force 
to  relieve  this  town,  a  bloody  engagement  took  place,  on 
the  13th  of  Auguff,  1794,  in  which  they  were  defeated 
with  the  lofs  of  2500  killed,  befides  a  great  number  of 
wounded  and  prifoners.  The  garrifon,  however,  held 
out  a  month  longer;  Dugommier  cautioufly  avoiding 
every  meafure  which  could  damage  this  important  fron¬ 
tier  town.  His  prudence  was  rewarded  with  complete 
fuccefs  :  after  a  ihott  correfpondence,  the  Spanifh  com¬ 
mander  furrendered  at  diferetion  ;  the  garrifon,  in  number 
a  thoufand,  were  made  prifoners  of  war,  and  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  were  in  the  higheft  (late  of  improvement.  Dugom¬ 
mier  now  commenced  an  invafionof  the  Spanifh  territory, 
but  found  himfelf  oppofed  with  more  than  ufual  obftinacy. 
He  drove  to  quell  this  fury  of  refiftance  by  means  of  ter¬ 
ror  ;  burnirg  the  town  of  Cafteila,  granting  quarter  tv 
none,  and  putting  all  the  inhabitants  to  th~.  fvvord,  061. 
23.  But  he  did  not  long  furvive  this  aft  of  feverity  ; 
his  camp  was  attacked  in  t tie  night  of  the  iSth  of  Novenv 
9T  her, 
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her,  and,  while  rallying  his  troops,  he  received  his  death 
from  a  (hell  which  fell  perpendicularly  on  his  head. 
General  Perignon,  his  fucceffor,  immediately  attacked 
the  Spaniards,  who  were  (aid  to  be  between  forty  and  fifty 
thoufand  in  number,  on  (trongly  fortified  mountains,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Figttiere,  defeated  them  after  a 
bloody  engagement,  took  their  artillery,  forced  an  en¬ 
trenched  camp  to  which  they  had  retreated,  and  compelled 
them  to  fly  fix  or  (even  leagues  from  the  field  of  battle. 
The  fort  of  Figuiere  was  then  invefted,  and,  though  gar- 
rifoned  with  ten  thoufand  men,  and  abundantly  victualled, 
held  out  only  two  days,  the  garrifon  yielding  themfelves 
prifoners.of  war.  After  thefe  fucceffes,  the  French  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  fiege  of  Rotas,  which  was  formed  amidft 
many  difficulties  ;  but  they  foon  made  a  practicable 
breach  in  the  walls.  The  garrifon,  fearing  the  town 
would  be  taken  by  affault,  evacuated  it  in  the  night,  and 
embarked  on-board  vellels  in  the  bay,  leaving  only  five 
hundred  men,  who  opened  the  gates  as  foon  as  their  com¬ 
rades  were  out  of  danger.  The  French  now  extended 
their  requifitions  throughout  Catalonia,  threatening  alike 
the  cities  of  Gironne  on  the  river  Terilfe,  and  of  Tortofa 
on  the  Ebro. 

The  war  in  the  Weftern  Pyrenees  was  conducted  during 
the  fame  period  with  no  lefs  fuccefs  :  the  mildnefs  of  the 
winter  favoured  the  enterpriling  genius  of  the  French, 
and  they  laboured  with  the  greatest  earneftnefs  to  ftreng- 
then  their  pofitions  on  the  fide  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  which 
they  greatly  extended,  and  in  proportion  (traitened  thofe 
of  the  Spaniards.  At  length  a  general  affiuult  was  made 
by  thirteen  thoufand  Spanifli  infantry,  feven  hundred  ca¬ 
valry,  and  a  numerous  artillery,  on  the  whole  line  from 
Calvaire  to  the  Bidaffoa,  as  well  as  on  the  Croix  des  Bou¬ 
quets.  The  French,  though  at  firft  thrown  into  confu- 
fion,  rallied,  and  contefted  the  day  with  great  gallantry  ; 
fome  fault  in  generalfhip,  and  a  want  of  vigour  in  fome 
points  of  attack,  were  prejudicial  to  the  aflailants;  and, 
after  an  arduous  conflict  of  feven  hours,  the  French  retain¬ 
ed  all  their  pofis,  though  the  Spaniards  retreated  in  good 
order.  The  French  brigadier  l’Efpinafle  particularly 
diflinguilhed  himfelf  in  this  engagement  ;  and  the  con¬ 
vention,  in  reward  of  his  valour,  elevated  him  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  fummer,  the  general  fuccefs 
which  crowned  the  French  arms  animated  the  foldiers  on 
the  Weftern  Pyrenees  to  attempt  various  exploits  ;  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  fifteen  battalions  promiied  from  La 
Vendee.  They  prelfed  their  commander,  general  Muller, 
to  lead  them  into  the  territory  of  Spain.  Urged  by  their 
valour,  the  general  divided  his  force  into  three  portions, 
to  penetrate  by  different  routes  to  inveft  Pampeluna.  Two 
thoufand  three  hundred  men,  under  general  LaviCtoire, 
moved  on  the  2d  of  June  towards  Berdaritz  ;  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  troops  directed  their  march  acrofs  the  mountains, 
through  a  narrow  pafs  ;  while  eight  hundred  threatened 
t he  Aldudes  through  the  vale.  The  Bifcayans,  with 
Lavicloire  at  their  head,  having  reached  the  mountain 
of  Ourifca,  prelfed  boldly  forward  ;  but  their  ardour  was 
•allayed  by  a  violent  difehargeof  mulketry  and  grape- (hot, 
which  killed  ViCtoire.  The  French,  however,  defeended 
impetuoufly  from  the  mountain,  and  by  a  fpirited  exertion 
gained  the  redoubt  ;  the  Spaniards  took  fhelter  in  the 
Cafa  Fuerte,  but,  finding  the  cannon  of  the  redoubt  turned 
againft  them,  furrendered  at  diferetion. 

Another  column  of  two  thoufand  men  under  general 
Lefranc,  attacked  the  Straits  of  Ifpeguy  j  and,  though 
oppofed  by  numerous  difficulties,  and  two  lines  of  re¬ 
doubts,  they  carried  their  point,  having  wounded  the 
Spanilh  general,  and  killed  a  hundred  men.  A  column 
of  four  thoufand  under  general  Suzamicq,  was  employed 
in  keeping  the  Spaniards  in  check  on  the  fide  of  Altobif- 
car,  while  general  Caftelvert,  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  men,  penetrated  without  oppofition  through  the 
Strait  of  Mayo.  The  Spaniards  immediately  abandoned 
their  redoubt,  while  the  French  burnt  the  village  of  Al¬ 


dudes,  having  thus  gained  the  entrances  of  the  valley  of 
Baztan,  which  opened  their  way  to  Pampeluna. 

Although  considerably  difpirited,  the  Spaniards  made 
a  vigorous  attack  on  the  French  on  the  23d  of  June: 
eight  thoufand  infantry  and  five  hundred  cavalry  defeend- 
ing  rapidly  from  Vera,  made  themfelves  matters  of  the 
rock  of  Urrugna  ;  but  the  republicans,  fpeedily  rallying, 
drove  back  the  aflailants,  with  the  lofs  of  five  hundred 
killed  and  wounded. 

The  king  of  Spain,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his  ex¬ 
cellent  general,  don  Ventura  Caro,  placed  his  principal 
hopes  on  the  defence  of  the  valley  of  Baztan,  and  fought 
to  animate  his  army  by  a  proclamation,  calling  to  mind 
the  glorious  achievements  of  their  anceftors,  in  defending 
that  territory  againft  Louis  XIV.  But  Caro,  diftrufting 
the  effect  of  this  appeal,  folicited  his  recal ;  and  with  him 
vnnifhed  all  the  fpirit,  enterprife,  and  refolution,  which 
the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  difplayed.  General  Urrutia, 
who  commanded  in  the  valley  of  Baztan,  endeavoured  to 
amufe  the  French  by  frequent  movements,  and  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  a  pretended  force  ;  but  they,  defpifing  fineffe, 
made  a  fpirited  attack  July  the  10th,  on  the  camp  of  the 
emigrants  on  the  mountain  of  Arqiiinzu,  killed  a  great 
number,  wounded  their  leader  the  marquis  de  St.  Simon, 
and  took  a  number  of  prifoners,  whom  they  executed  as 
traitors.  The  French,  fluflied  with  fuccefs,  on  the  26th 
of  July,  took  pofleffion  of  the  fertile  valley  of  Baztan, 
after  a  flight  and  ineffectual  refiftance  on  the  part  of  the 
Spaniards.  Such  was  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants,  that 
the  French  found  it  ahnoft  deferted  ;  they  declared  the 
property  of  the  fugitives  fubjeCt  to  the  laws  refpeCting 
the  property  of  emigrants,  and  employed  commiffioners 
to  get  in  the  harveft  for  the  benefit  of  the  republic.  The 
day  following,  the  centre  of  the  French  army,  under  ge¬ 
neral  de  la  Borde,  attacked  the  Spanifli  intrenchments  ex¬ 
tending  from  Biriatu  to  Vera,  which  were  ftrongly  fortified 
and  valiantly  defended;  but  the  republicans  furmounted 
every  obftacle,  forced  the  intrenchments,  and  captured 
Vera  and  Lefaca  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Bidaffoa.  After 
this  fuccefs,  four  battalions,  on  the  4th  of  Auguft,  took, 
pofleffion  of  the  valley  of  Lerins,  leading  from  Elizondo 
to  St.  Eftevan,  along  the  Bidaffoa,  while  two  other  bat¬ 
talions  gained  the  heights  of  Almandoz.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  left  in  St.  Eftevan  only  a  few  volunteers,  who, 
on  the  approach  of  the  French,  blew  up  their  magazine, 
and  fled. 

Meanwhile  general  Moncey,  quitting  Elizondo,  joined 
de  la  Borde;  and  with  their  united  force,  amounting  to 
twelve  thoufand  men,  marched  to  attack  a  Spanilh  camp 
on  the  mountain  of  Aya,  which  covered  the  rear  of  Irun: 
they  reached  their  place  of  deftination  on  the  enfuing  day, 
and,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  Spaniards  precipi¬ 
tately  retreated,  without  refiftance.  At  the  fame  time 
the  French  general  Fregeville  took  a  pofition  deemed  al- 
rnoft  impregnable  on  the  mountain  of  St.  Michael,  while 
DelT'ein  crofting  the  Bidaffoa,  the  Spaniards  fled  in  every 
direction,  and  the  French  became  completely  mafters  of 
the  river.  Irun  fell  into  the  power  of  the  victors  ;  and 
Garreau,  with  a  few  troops,  feizing  the  favourable  op¬ 
portunity,  furnmoned  Fontarabia,  which,  being  incapable 
of  defence,  furrendered,  with  the  caftle  of  Figuieres, which 
commands  the  harbour.  In  thefe  enterprizes  the  repub¬ 
licans  took  two  thoufand  prifoners,  with  a  vaft  quantity  of 
ammunition  and  (tores.  The  general  next  attacked  St- 
Sebaftian,  and  employed  Latour  d’Auvergne  to  arrange 
the  capitulation,  which  was  figned  on  the  4th  of  Auguft 
by  the  governor  and  alcades,  to  the  great  regret  of  the 
garrifon,  who  complained  of  being  betrayed:  they  were 
l'eventeen  hundred  in  number,  and  made  prifoners  of  war  ; 
all  the  (hipping  in  the  harbour  was  given  up  to  the  vic¬ 
tors,  who  increafed  their  booty  by  a  general  requifition, 
and  by  obliging  the  people  to  take  affignats  at  par.  The 
provisional  affembly  of  Guipufcoa,  fenlible  of  the  perilous 
fituation  of  the  territory,  met  at  Guetaria,  and  offered  a 
capitulation,  by  which  their  province  (hould  be  conlidered 
1  as 
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as  a  free  and  neutral  (late,  and  fhould  not  afford' fuccour 
either  to  France  or  Spain.  Pinef,  the  French  deputy  on 
miffion,  rejected  this  propofition  with  difdain,  irt'ued  a  de¬ 
cree  for  annulling  the  dates,  and  the  French  troops  took 
poffeffon  of  Guetaria.  The  inhabitants  were  immediate¬ 
ly  made  to  feel  the  oppreffion  of  Gallic  domination ;  a 
guillotine  was  eredted  in  the  new  fquare  of  St.  Sebaftian, 
all  the  nobles,  priefts,  and  perlons  of  diftindtion  in  the  pro¬ 
vince,  were  arretted ;  requidtions  were  rigidly  enforced,  the 
churches  (hut  up,  and  the  miferable  inhabitants  obliged  to 
quit  their  homes  and  feek  a  refuge  in  the  interior  of  Spain. 
General  Muller,  from  fome  pique,  now  refigned  his  com¬ 
mand,  univerfally  regretted,  and  was  fucceeded  by  gene¬ 
ral  Moncey.  The  army  was  (hortly  afterwards  reinforced 
by  dfteen  battalions,  part  of  the  corps  which  had  fought 
under  the  unfortunate  Cudine. 

The  valley  of  Roncevalles  being  occupied  by  twelve 
thoufand  Spaniards,  general  Moncey  formed  a  plan  for 
furrounding  them,  and  pudiing  forward  to  make  an  impe¬ 
tuous  attack  on  Pampeluna.  His  project  appears  to  have 
been  well  conceived,  but  failed  in  its  objedf,  from  an  un¬ 
expected  refidance,  and  fome  miftakes  by  the  commanders 
of  different  divifions.  The  Spaniards,  though  not  fur- 
rounded,  were  defeated ;  their  lofs  is  eftimated  at  fifteen 
hundred  killed  and  prifoners  ;  that  of  the  French  at  no 
more  than  five  hundred  :  the  frontiers  of  Euguy  and  Or- 
ba'icet  were  deftroyed,  and  the  viCtors  gained  fifty  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  a  large  quantity  of  provifions  and  forage. 

After  this  encounter,  Odtober  1 6,  the  French  remained 
fome  time  inactive  ;  but  at  length  prepared  to  attack 
Pampek^ia,  though  they  were  not  fufficiently  provided 
with  rfeqiiifites  for  a  fiege.  As  a  preparatory  meafure, 
general  Macbot  affailed  the  Spaniards  at  all  points,  on 
the  24th  cff  November,  but  met  with  an  unexpected  re- 
fiftance,  which  augured  a  defeat.  Night  clofed  the  en¬ 
gagement,  and  the  Spaniards  renewed  the  conteft  the  next 
day  under  the  moft  favourable  aufpices;  but  a  battalion 
of  Bifcayans,  detached  from  Zubiri,  eroded  the  moun¬ 
tains,  andTook  them  in  the  rear  ;  confufion  and  defeat 
enfued,  more  than  fix  hundred  Spaniards  were  left  dead 
on  the  field;  no  quarter  was  given;  and  the  few  who 
were  accidentally  made  prifoners  were,  in  purfua'nce  of  a 
decree  of  the  convention,  fhamefully  murdered  in  cold 
blood.  The  inhabitants  of  Pampeluna,  in  confternation 
and  defpair,  now  expeded  every  hour  to  fee  their  habita¬ 
tions  deftroyed  by  the  vidtors.  But  the  French  were  not 
in  a  condition  to  purfue  their  fuccefs;  their  wants  were 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  their  victories;  they  could 
not  maintain  their  pofitions  on  the  mountains ;  the  roads 
were  bad,  provifions  fiiort,  and  the  foldiers,  worn  down 
with  fading  and  fatigue,  were  rendered  unhealthy  by 
drinking  corrofive  waters.  At  length  general  Moncey  re¬ 
treated  to  Tolofa,  where  he  efiablifhed  his  winter  quarters. 

The  armies  of  the  Alps  and  Italy  had  a  career  equally 
fuccefsful :  the  French  being  mailers  of  the  county  of 
Nice,  refolved  to  wreft  from  the  king  of  Sardinia  the  city 
of  Oneglia,  the  only  port  through  which  he  could  com¬ 
municate  with  the  Englifh,  or  with  the  ifiand  of  Sardinia. 
They  advanced  without  hefitation  to  the  attack  of  the  de¬ 
filed  port,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1794;  and,  having  dif- 
lodged  a  body  of  troops  ported  on  the  heights  of  St. 
Agatha,  the  Sardinians  in  a  panic  abandoned  Oneglia  to 
its  fate,  and  retired  in  diforder  to  the  rtraits  of  the  Ap- 
penines.  Such  was  the  terror  excited  by  the  French,  that 
upwards  of  forty  thoufand  people  abandoned  their  dwel¬ 
lings,  and  the  republicans  parted  through  many  villages  in 
the  fertile  valley  of  Oneglia,  where  no  human  being  was 
Jo  be  found,  except  a  few  women,  children,  and  old  men. 

The  Piedmontefe,  intrenched  on  the  highert  Alps,  were 
next  attacked  throughout  their  whole  line  ;  general  Bag- 
delonne  advancing  by  Mount  Valaifin,  captured  Little 
St.  Bernard,  and  drove  the  Piedmontefe  into  Aorta,  011 
the  river  Doria.  The  centre  of  the  French  army  now 
prepared  to  attack  Mount  Cenis,  and  took  fort  Mira- 
bouck,  on  the  xitli  of  May,  -which  opened  an  eafy  road 
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to  Pigr.erola,  while  a  divjrton  of  three"  thoufand  men 
leized  Oulx,  mentioned  by  Catfar  in  his  Commentaries 
under  the  name  of  OfceUum,  and  preffed  forward  to  the 
walls  of  Exiles.  General  Bagdelonne  put  in  execution 
his  attack  of  Mount  Cenis,  on  the  22d  of  May.  The 
Piedmontefe  defended  themfelves  with  unufual  firmnefV, 
hut  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  impetuous  valour  of  the 
French,  who  charged  them  in  all  their  ftrong  holds  with 
the  bayonet,  and  thus  drove  them  from  the  mountains,- 
feizing  their  fuperb  train  of  artillery,  equipages,  and  pro- 
virtons:  they  eftablirtied  advanced  ports'  at  Ferrieres  and 
Novalefe,  within  two  leagues  of  Suza;  and  the  right 
wing,  commanded  by  general  Vaubois,  parting  the  ftrait 
of  l’Argentiere,  poffeffed  itfelf  of  the  valley  of  Stura,  and 
the  port  of  Barricades,  thus  ertabiifliing  a  communication 
between  the  army  of  the  Alps  and  that  of  Italy. 

Thus,  at  the  period  of  Robefpiene’s  overthrow',  the 
French  were  matters  of  the  fumniits  of  the  Alps,  in  all 
parts  accertible  to  man,  as  well  in  Savoy  as  the  county  of 
Nice.  But  ftill  it  was  not  eafy  to  penetrate  into  Pied¬ 
mont  :  if  the  attempt  were  made  by  the  Col  di  Tende,  it 
would  be  neceffary  to  take  Coni  or  Suza,  the  difficulty  of 
which  was  well  known  ;  and  the  approaching  feafon  when 
the  fnow  would  begin  to  fall,  forbade  the  undertaking  of 
a  long  fiege.  If  the  effay  was  made  by  the  Col  d’Exiles, 
it  would  be  no  lefs  hazardous  and  difficult;  the  repub¬ 
licans  therefore  determined  to  follow  the  line  marked  by 
the  fea  on  the  coaft  of  Ponente,  to  feize  the  marquifate 
of  Finale,  though  it  belonged  to  the  Genoefe,  and  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  heart  of  Piedmont  by  Mount  Ferrat.  This 
paffage,  though  apparently  more  eligible  than  the  others, 
was  not  free  from  great  difficulties  ;  and  the  emperor  of 
Germany  having  lent  confiderable  reinforcements  to  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  the  French,  though  they  made  fome 
progrefs  in  their  enterprife,  found  they  could  not  pene¬ 
trate  into  Piedmont  during  the  prefent  campaign,  and 
contented  themfelves  with  prelerving  their  lofty  conquefts 
in  the  Alps. 

Thefe  fucceffes  were  crowned  by  the  brilliant  advan¬ 
tages  which  attended  the  armies  of  the  North,  and  Sambre 
and  Meufe,  adting  againff  the  allies  in  Flanders.  During 
the  career  of  vidtory  already  deferibed,  general  Moreau, 
on  the  18th  of  July,  1794,  captured  the  town  of  Nieu- 
port,  garrifoned  by  Hanoverians ;  and,  like  a  generous  and 
manly  foldier,  lie  had  the  virtue  to  rifle  his  life  rather  than 
tarnifh  his  fame  by  putting  in  execution  the  favage  de¬ 
cree  of  the  convention,  which  was,  to  give  no  quarter : 
lie  did  not,  however,  extend  the  fame  humanity  to  leve- 
ral  hundred  emigrants,  who,  being  found  in  the  garrifon, 
were  all  put  to  death.  Shortly  afterwards  he  executed 
one  of  the  boldeft  enterprifes  which  dirtinguiihed  the 
campaign  :  the  French  having  relolved  to  befiegc  Slays, 
it  became  neceffary  to  gain  potficrtioii  of  the  ifiand  of  Cad- 
fand,  at  which  there  was  no  way  of  arriving,  but  by>a 
canfeway,  inundated  on  both  Tides,  and  commanded  by 
fourteen  pieces  of  cannon,  or  by  throwing  a  bridge  over 
the  ftrait  of  Cofchifche,  which  he  could  not  ertedt  for 
want  of  pontoons.  He  had  no  refources  but  a  few  boat?, 
in  which  fome  of  the  troops  puffed,  while  others  even 
fwam  acrofs;  and,  forming  in  the  face  of  a  fuperior  ene¬ 
my,  and  of  numerous  batteries,  he  captured  the  ifiand,.. 
and  took  ninety  pieces  of  cannon,  a  great  quantity  of  am¬ 
munition,  and  two  hundred  prifoners. 

Meanwhile  Sluys  made  a  gallant  refiftance;  the  French 
were  encouraged,  however,  by  the  ftirrender  of  Quefnoy, 
which  opened  its  gates,  Auguft  after  a Spirited,  though 
ineffedhial,  oppolition.  The  French,  eager  to'ftrike  ter¬ 
ror  by  means  of  the  decree  for  giving  no  quarter,  fu le¬ 
moned  tiie  garrifon  before  they  had  time  to  make  any  re¬ 
gular  approaches;  but  the  valiant  commander  would  not 
fubmit  to  the  infamy  of  fuch  a  ftirrender,  and  in  his  offer 
of  capitulation,  only  folicited  the  ufual  terms  for  his  brave 
followers,  offering  his  own  life  as  a  facrifice  to  the  rage 
of  the  vidlors.  The  convention,  under  the  new  fyttem, 
(for  Robefpierre  was  now  no  more,)  thought  fit  to  re¬ 
turn  nee 
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nouuce  the  farsguinary  decree  of  the  former  government, 
and  no  blood  was  to  be  unneceffarily  (lied.  But  the  duke 
of  York  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  the  plains  of  Breda, 
cftabiifhing  his  head-quarters  at  Oofterhout,  and  taking 
(o  ftrong  a  pofition  that  he  felt  fecure  from  an  affault,  till 
the  Dutch  (liould  have  liad  time  to  put  the  garrifon  in  a 
(hue  of  defence.  Pichegru,  though  extremely  anxious 
to  befiege  Breda,  was  prevented4  by  many  unfavourable 
circumftances;  At  lengtli  he  was  enabled,  by  the  fall  of 
Valenciennes  and  Conde,  which  yielded  after  a  very  (light 
refinance,  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  Augnft,  to  mufter  a 
hundred  thoufand  men,  with  which  lie  meditated  an  at¬ 
tack  on  the  duke  of  York’s  army,  now'  reduced  to  about 
thirty-five  thoufand  men;  intending  to  force  them  beyond 
the  Meufe,  and  prevent  their  junction  with  the  Imperial 
forces.  He  drove  in  the  Britifli  out-pofts,  with  an  intent 
to  turn  the  left  of  the  army,  and  cut  off  the  retreat  to 
Bois-le-duc;  but  the  Britifli  commander  effected  a  retreat, 
and  encamped  on  a  large  plain  feven  miles  beyond  Bois- 
le-duc,  ellablifliing  his  head-quarters  at  the  village  of 
Udden.  In  this  interval  Sluvs  had  furrendered,  after  en¬ 
during  a  vigorous  fiege.  But  while  Moreau  was  thus 
meriting  the  applaufes  of  his  country,  he  experienced 
only  its  favage  ingratitude.  His  father  belonged  to  the 
robe;  and,  falling  into  the  fufpicious  defeription  of  noble, 
was  atfaffinated  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal  on  the  25th 
of  Auguft,  the  very  day  his  fon  captured  Sluys.  It  is 
even  faid  that  the  general  himfelf  was  marked  for  de- 
ftrudtion  by  Robefpierre ;  but  the  death  of  that  tyrant 
enfttred  his  fafety. 

The  befie.ging  army,  exhaufted  by  fatigue  and  illnefs, 
could  not  immediately  be  employed  ;  and  as  the  battering- 
artillery  was  not  arrived,  Pichegru  profecuted  his  origi¬ 
nal  plan  of  hanging  on  the  rear  of  the  duke  of  York; 
leaving  Breda  to  itfelf  till  he  (hould  have  made  fome  im- 
predion  011  Holland.  He  made,  however,  a  judicious  feint 
of  commencing  the  fiege  of  that  place,  for  the  purpole  of 
concealing  his  force;  and  on  the  14th  of  September  he 
made  a  general  attack  on  all  the  out-pofts  along  the  Dom- 
rnel,  forcing  that  of  Boxtel,  which  was  defended  by  the 
troops  of  Hefte  Darmftadt.  In  this  affair  the  French  be¬ 
haved  with  extraordinary  valour,  fwimming  a  river  to 
the  attack  ;  yet  the  allies  loft  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred 
men.  As  the  capture  of  this  important  poft  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  duke  of  York  from  maintaining  his  pofition,  he 
retreated  acrofs  the  Meufe,  and  encamped  at  Wichen. 

The  French  army  of  the  North  took  a  pofition  behind 
the  Aa,  and  on  the  19th,  proceeded  to  Denter.  The  pur- 
fuit  of  the  duke  of  York’s  army  was  for  a  time  difeonti- 
nued,  as  well  on  account  of  the  fatigue  of  the  French 
troops,  as  for  want  of  knowing  the  country;  but  the  ar¬ 
my  of  the  Sambre  and  Meufe,  agreeably  to  the  orders  of 
Pichegru,  attacked  and  defeated  the  left  wing  of  the  Auf- 
trrans  ;  and,  after  a  feries  of  well- contefted  engagements, 
in  which  the  numbers  and  enthufiafm  of  the  republicans 
had  always  the  advantage,  the  Imperialifts  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  crofs  the  Rhine  at  Cologne,  with  the  lofs  of 
near  ten  thoufand  men.  The  laft,  battle,  on  the  3d  of 
October,  was  peculiarly  bloody  :  general  Clairfait  had 
chofen  his  pofition  near  Ruremonde  with  fo  much  judg¬ 
ment,  that  the  French  appeared  to  be  fquandering  lives 
with  unavailing  profufion  ;  and  their  attack  muft  have 
remained  an  everlafting  monument  of  their  raftinefs  and 
folly,  had  the  wings  of  the  Auftrian  army  exhibited  as 
much  courage  and  difeipline  as  the  centre  ;  but  at  the 
moment  when  Clairfait  was  fecuring  the  profpedt  of  com¬ 
plete  fuccefs,  he  was  informed  that  his  w ings  were  forced, 
and  making  a  hafty  retreat.  The  French  generals  were 
fo  doubtful  of  the  courage  of  their  men  in  this  occalion, 
that  they  placed  cannon  to  fire  on  fuch  as  might  fall 
back:  they  foon  afterwards  gained  poifeffion  of  Cologne 
and  Bonn. 

Crevecoeur  having  furrendered  without  firing  a  (hot,  the 
republicans  became  matters  of  the  inundations  which  con- 
itituted  the  principal  ttrength  of  Bois-le-duc.  They  were. 
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however,  doubtful  of  the  fuceefs  of  a  fiege,  when  the  com¬ 
mander,  on  the  1  itlxof  October,  terminated  their  fufpence 
by  a  voluntary  furrender,  obtaining  for  his  garrifon  oer- 
miflion  to  retire  into  Holland.  The  Dutch  had  alfo 
abandoned  fort  St.  Andre,  but,  being  negligently  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  governor,  it  was  retaken  by  lieutenant-general 
Abercrombie,  and  proved  a  material  impediment  to  the 
further  operations  of  the  republicans. 

The  duke  of  York  next  eftablifhed  his  head-quarters  at 
Arnheim,  and  the  French  prepared  to  befiege  Nimeguen  : 
many  (kirmifhes  took  place  in  front  of  this  town;  and  the 
Britifh  troops  under  major-general  de  Burgh,  now  earl  of 
Clanricarde,  made  a  fpirited  fortie,  and  got  temporary 
poffeflion  of  the  works  of  the  befiegdrs,  defeating  them 
with  great  (laughter.  This  did  no1  however  avert  the 
fate  of  the  place:  the  French  opened  batteries  on  the 
town  and  bridge,  which  funk  feveral  of  the  boats  ;  and 
had  the  bridge  been  deftroyed,  the  whole  garrifon  mud 
have  been  taken  pnfoners:  the  duke  of  York  therefore 
ordered  the  Britifh  troops  to  pafs  the  bridge,  leaving 
pickets  under  major-general  de  Burgh,  who  with  great 
difficulty  alfo  effected  a  retreat  :  the  whole  Dutch  garri- 
fen  were  taken  prifoners,  Nov.  8.  In  the  mean  time  o-ene- 
ral  Laurent  had  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Venloo,  Kleber 
took  Maeftricht,  Coblentz  and  Rheinfeld  yielded  to  the 
right  wing  of  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meufe,  and 
Mentz  alone  remained  in  poffeflion  of  the  allies  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Nimeguen,  the  Britifh  army 
went  into  cantonments  along  the  Waal,  and  on  the  oppo- 
fite  fide  of  the  Lech  :  the  weather  was  unufually fevere, 
the  troops  fickly,  and  fatigued  with  the  feverepduty  of 
maintaining  a  cordon  of  ftrong  pickets  along  th^Waal 
from  Bommel  on  the  right,  where  they  joined  the  Dutch, 
to  Parmeran  on  the  left,  where  they  communicated  with 
the  Auftrians.  After  thus  retiring  into  winter  quarters, 
the  duke  of  York  quitted  the  army  on  the  6th  of  Decem¬ 
ber  to  return  to  England,  and  the  command  devolved  on 
general  Walmoden. 

Pichegru,  who  had  been  fome  time  abfent  on  account  of 
his  health,  now  refumed  the  command  ;  but  the  campaign 
would  have  been  confidered  at  an  end,  had  not  a  froft  of 
uncommon  feverity  fet  in,  and  enabled  the  French  to  gain 
unforefeen  advantages.  The  Dutch  government,  which 
had  relied  on  an  inundation  as  the  laft  means  of  defence, 
faw  with  alarm  the  impediment  oppofed  by  the  weather, 
and  folicited  peace  ;  but  the  French,  elated  with  the  prof¬ 
pedt  of  conqueft,  and  encouraged  by  the  powerful  demo¬ 
cratic  party  in  the  country,  rejected  the  terms,  though 
replete  with  advantage,  and  even  refufed  an  armiftice, 
which  was  required  for  the  purpofe  of  negociation.  They 
took  pofleffion  of  the  ifland  of  Bommel  and  fort'St.  Andre  ; 
and,  on  the  27th  of  December,  1794,  fix  hundred  men 
crolfed  the  Waal  near  Tuyl,  the  ice  being  fufficiently 
formed  to  bear  whole  regiments  of  cavalry,  with  the 
heavieft  cannon.  They  foon  gained  the  poft  of  Tiel,  and 
were  about  to  be  fupported  by  a  very  large  force;  but  a 
detachment  of  Britilli,  Heffians,  and  emigrants,  under  ge¬ 
neral  Dundas,  attacked  them  with  irrefiftible  impetuofity, 
and  forced  them  to  re-pafs  the  river,  with  great  lofs  of 
men,  and  four  pieces  of  cannon.  Undifmayed  however 
by  this  check,  a  large  body  of  French  again  crolfed  the 
Waal  near  Bommel,  on  the  4th  of  January,  1795.  Gene¬ 
ral  Dundas,  after  a  fmart  (kirmifti  at  Geldermalfen,  fell 
back  upon  Beuren,  and  it  was  refolved  to  take  a  pofition 
behind  the  Lech  ;  but  a  fudden  thaw  renewed  the  hopes 
of  the  allies,  and  orders  were  iffued  for  taking  advantage 
of  it  by  a  combined  attack:  unfortunately,  the  froft  re¬ 
commenced  with  increafed  feverity  ;  the  orders  which 
had  been  given  could  not  be  retraced  in  time  ;  and  an 
aflion  was  fought  near  Eldermafen,  in  which  the  allied 
troops,  particularly  the  Britiih,  flittered  confiderably, 
every  officer  in  the  27th  regiment  of  foot  being  wounded. 

The  republicans,  having  completed  their  arrangements, 
again  crolTed  the  Waal  on  die  10th,  and  attacked  feveral 
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points  at  the  Tame  time:  one  column  paffed  at  Panneren, 
and  another  at  Ghent,  but  were  repulfed  ;  a  third  crofted 
near  Nirneguen,  and,  in  conjunction  with  two  columns 
which  had  palled  between  Tiel  and  Dodewaert,  attacked 
the  whole  Britilh  line  on  that  Gde.  The  Andrians  had 
abandoned  Heufden,  and  palled  the  Lech  ;  and  the  Ha¬ 
noverians,  with  general  Coates’s  brigade,  confiding  of  the 
40th,  59th,  and  79th,  regiments,  were  obliged  to  fall  back 
on  Lent :  the  French  had  all  their  troops  on  the  oppofite 
tide  of  the  river,  and,  on  a  fignal  given,  they  eroded  at 
once  in  great  numbers,  and  attacked  general  Coates’s  bri¬ 
gade  ;  the  40th  and  79th.  regiments  were  placed  about 
half  a  mile  in  the  rear,  clofe  to  a  wood,  and  the  59th  was 
left  to  engage,  and  try  to  draw  them  into  the  ambufeade, 
but  a  ftrong  column  of  the  enemy  forced  their  way  be¬ 
tween  the  59th  and  the  main  body  :  on  their  falling  back 
on  Lent,  they  fpund  it  in  poffeffion  of  the  enemy,  and, 
in  confequence,  retired  acrofs  the  Lingen,  where  they 
maintained  theinfelves  behind  the  river,  near  Eld.  The 
French,  by  this  movement,  obtained  poffeffion  of  Buren 
and  Culembourg,  and  prepared  to  befiege  Gorcum,  which, 
from  the  flrength  of  its  works,  and  the  facility  of  inunda¬ 
tion,  had  been  confiaered  as  the  key  and  bulwark  of  Hol¬ 
land  ;  it  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  ftadtholder,  but  the 
froft  rendering  reliftance  impoffible,  he  quitted  the  unten¬ 
able  fortrefs  ;  and  with  his  family  and  fuite  fought  an  afy- 
lum  in  England.  The  ftadtholder  efcaped  from  Scheve- 
ling  in  an  open  boat,  on  the  15th  of  January,  1795. 

At  the  time  the  French  troops  crofted  the  Waal,  gene¬ 
ral  Bonneau  left  the  environs  of  Breda,  and  attacked 
Gertruydenburg  :  the  Britifh,  finding  themfelves  unable 
to  maintain  their  pofition  in  Utrecht,  retreated  towards 
Weftphalia,  after  fuftaining  a  fevere  attack  all  along,  their 
line  from  Arnheim  to  Amerongen.  The  province  of 
Utrecht  now  entered  into  a  feparate  capitulation  for  it- 
felf,  receiving  the  French  with  eager  welcome,  while 
the  retreating  army  of  the  Britifh  was  treated  with  every 
indignity.  The  intenfity  of  the  winter  increafed  the  mi- 
feries  of  the  retreating  army,  and  produced  feenes  of  dif- 
trefs,  which  can  never  be  refle6!ed  upon  without  anguilh 
and  commiferation.  A  minute  detail  of  the  fubfequent 
proceedings  of  the  French,  would  be  little  more  than 
a  geograpliical  defeription  of  their  paffage  through  the 
United  Provinces,  and  a  repetition  of  uniform  a6Ts  of  the 
mod:  abjedt  fubmiffion  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch.  Ger- 
truydenberg  having  furrendered,  the  noble  province  of 
Holland  followed  the  example  of  Utrecht,  and  the  French 
were  received  in  Amfterdam,  on  the  20th  of  January. 
Bonneau’s  divilion,  palling  the  lake  of  Biefboch,  took 
poffeffion  of  Dordrecht,  Rotterdam,  the  Hague,  and  Hel- 
voetfluys;  and  general  Macdonald  entered  Naerden.  The 
province  of  Zealand  having  alfo  capitulated,  the  light 
troops  marched  into  North  Holland,  and  added  to  the 
wonders  of  the  campaign  the  unprecedented  circumftance 
of  taking  a  fleet  at  the  entrance  of  the  Zuyderzee,  by 
land-forces,  and  artillery  planted  on  the  ice.  The  freez¬ 
ing  over  of  the  Zuyderzee  was  an  event  which  had  not 
happened  for  more  than  an  hundred  years  before! 

Overyffel,  Groningen,  and  Frizeland,  werd  ftill  in  pof- 
feftion  of  the  Britifh  ;  but,  diminilhed  as  they  were  in 
numbers,  hoftile  as  were  the  Dutch  towards  them,  and 
irrimenfely  fuperior  in  force  as  were  the  French,  their 
iituation  could  not  be  long  tenable.  A  thaw  having  com¬ 
menced  in  February,  the  depth  of  water  rendered  the 
palfage  by  the  ufttal  route  impracticable;  and  the  French 
under  Macdonald  having  takena  pofition  between  Campon, 
Zwoll,  and- Deventer,  while  Moreau  occupied  Zntcher, 
general  Abercrombie  became  apprehenfive  that,  in  cafe 
of  an  attack,  his  retreat  would  be  cut  off,  and  therefore 
withdrew  his  troops  from  the  advanced  polls,  and  marched 
to  Bentheim  by  way  of  Enchede  and  Velthuyfen  :  the 
Britifh  head- quarters  were  moved  firft  to  Ofnaburgh,  and 
afterwards  to  Diepholt ;  the  republicans  being  every  where 
received  by  the  United  States  as  friends.  The  province 
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of  Weftphalia  was  occupied  by  forty  thoufand  Pruflians, 
to  protedl  their  frontier  along  the  Ems,  while  the  Britifh 
forces  marched  to  Bremerleehe,  where  they  embarked  for 
England.  But  before  this  retreat  was  effedted,  a  great 
alteration  had  taken  place  in  the  alliance  again!!  France. 
The  king  of  PrulTia  had  the  integrity  to  receive  1,200,0001. 
in  fterling  gold  from  Great  Britain,  to  proceed  in  the  war, 
at  the  very  moment  that  he  negociated  a  feparate  peace 
with  France!  1  ! — Thus  the  liberal-minded  and  magnani¬ 
mous  Frederic-William  king  of  PrulTia,  the  mod  ardent 
and  zealous  promoter  of  the  war,  was  the  firft  who  feceded 
from  the  grand  alliance. 

Thel'e  (ignal  fucceffes  of  the  French  in  Europe,  were 
rendered  additionally  important  by  the  prqgrefs  of  the  re¬ 
publican  arms  in  the  Weft  Indies.  The  Englifti,  while 
relying  with  confident  fecurity  on  the  certainty  of  their 
conquefts,  were  fiirprifed  by  the  arrival  at  Guadaloupe 
of  two  frigates,  two  fifty-fours,  and  two  tranfports,  with 
about  fourteen  hundred  troops.  The  command  was  given 
to  a  military  officer  under  the  fuperintendance  of  Victor 
Hugues,  a  deputy  on  million  ;  but  the  general  dying  foon 
afterwards,  the  foie  command  devolved  on  fanguinary 
Vidtor  Hugues.  At  the  period  of  his  arrival,  June  3, 
1794,  general  Thomas  Dundas  was  expiring  in  the  yellow- 
fever,  whiclmliad  alfo  made  dreadful  ravages  among  his 
troops  ;  and  the  people  of  Guadaloupe  were  generally 
difaffedled  towards  the  Englifti .  The  French  effedted  a 
landing  at  Grande-terre  ;  and,  being  joined  by  great  num¬ 
bers  of  tire  people  of  colour,  while  many  royalifts  aban¬ 
doned  the  Englifti  ftar.dard,  they  carried,  fort  Fleurd’Epee, 
after  being  twice  repulfed  by  lieutenant-colonel  Drum¬ 
mond  :  Point  a  Pitre,  being  confidered'untenable  after  this 
event,  was  evacuated  by  the  Englifli.  Sir  Charles  Grey 
and  fir  John  Jervis  were  at  St.  Chriftopher’s,  preparing  to 
fail  for  England,  when  intelligence  of  thefe  difafters  ar¬ 
rived.  They  immediately  repaired  to  Guadaloupe,  and  a 
detachment  under  brigadier-general  Dundas,  major  Rofs, 
and  major  Magaji,  attacking  the  French  with  great  fpirit 
at  their  poll  at  Berville,  put  them  totally  to  the  rout, 
driving  them  into  the  water,  where  many  perilled,  while 
a  few  faved  themfelves  by  fwimming  acrofs  the  barbc-ur 
to  Point  a  Pitre.  Sir  Charles  Grey,  however,  finding  it 
impoffible  to  effedt  any  thing  further  at  that  feafon,  re¬ 
embarked  his  artillery,  and  (Lengthened  his  polls  at  Baffi.» 
terre,  intending,  if  fuitable  reinforcements  arrived,  to  re¬ 
new  his  efforts  after  the  hurricane  feafon  ;  in  the  mean 
time  he  retired  to  Martinique,  where  a  banditti,  unchecked 
by  a  fufficient  force,  had  commenced  terrible  depredations. 

The  French,  in  the  mean  while,  taking  advantage  of  a 
dark  night,  embarked  a  ftrong  detachment  of  troops  at 
Point  a  Pitre  and  Fort  Louis,  and,  eluding  the  Britifh 
(hipping,  effedted  two  feparate  landings  on  Balle-terre. 
Every  exertion  was  made  to  fortify  the  camp  at  Berville ; 
but  the  numbers  and  refolution  of  the  French  enabled 
them  to  feize  Bay  Mahault  and  Petit  Bourg,  while  the 
Englifti  took  poll  at  a  battery  called  Point  Bacchus.  The 
republicans,  at  length,  after  l’everal  fevere  engagements, 
drove,  by  means  of  gun-boats,  the  Englifti  (hipping  from 
the  harbour  of  Petit  Bourg,  flopped  the  communication 
between  the  camp  and  fleet,  and  finally  (061.  4.)  com¬ 
pelled  general  Graham,  who  commanded  at  Berville,  to 
accept  terms  of  capitulation.  The  Britilh  general  vainly 
effayed  to  include  the  French  royalifts  in  the  articles ;  his 
humanity  could  onlyfave  twenty-five,  whom  he  fent  in  a 
covered  boat  on-board  the  Boyne,  while  three  hundred, 
who  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  countrymen,  were  devoted 
to  deftru61ion,  and  facrificed  without  remorfe.  Fifty  fell 
by  the  guillotine;  the  remainder  were' tied  together,  by 
the  order  of  Vidlor  Hugues,  and  placed  on  the  brink  of 
the  trenches  they  had  fo  valiantly  defended,  in  order  to 
be  fired  upon  by  the  raweft  recruits  in  the  French  fervice  ; 
by  way,  as  it  was  faid,  of  enuring  them  to  blood  and  car¬ 
nage.  The  weight  of  the  killed  and  wounded  drew  thoft 
who  were  unhurt  into  the  trench,  which  was,  by  throw- 
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ing  in  of  earth,  immediately  converted  into  a  grave,  where 
the  killed,  the  wounded,  and  living,  all  fliared  one  com¬ 
mon  deftiny  ! 

Bafle-terre  was  now  the  only  place  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  the  Englifh,  and  towards  that,  Viftor  Kngues  di¬ 
rected  his  overwhelming  force,  burning  in  his  way  the 
beautiful  feats  of  the  ray  a  lifts,  and  laying  watte  their  plan¬ 
tations.  Sir  John  Jervis  and  general  Prefcott  ufed -their 
utmoft  exertions  to  defend  Baffe-tei  re,  though  without 
much  hone  of  fuccefs,  as  their  troops  were  (till  diminifh- 
ing,  and  the  royal i its  and  militia  went  over  to  the  French. 
Under  all  thefe  disadvantages  the  defence  was  continued 
for  more  than  a  month  ;  but  at  length  itJbecame  neced'iry 
to  evacuate  this  untenable  pofition.,  more  efpecially  as 
the  troops  werie  wanted  to  defend  other  iflands,  where 
the  mortality  had  been  no  lefs  dreadful  than  in  Guada- 
loupe.  The  evacuation  was  executed  with  the  utmoft 
judgment  by  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  Dec.  to,  1794,  while 
the  French  were  fo  completely  ignorant  of  the  movement, 
that  they  continued  their  cannonade  till  two  o’clock  the 
enfuing  morning. 

The  campaign  of  1795  was  commenced  under  circum- 
ftances  widely  different  from  thole  which  preceded.  The 
French  arms  were  triumphant  in  every  quarter;  the  grand 
alliance  was  broken  ;  and  feveral  (kites  which  had  beheld 
the  republican  government  with  abhorrence,  were  now 
leagued  with  it  in  bonds  of  alliance.  The  grand  duke 
of  Tufcany  had  made  his  peace  before  Pruftia  ;  and  Hol¬ 
land,  completely  fubdued,  evinced  her  politics  by  taking- 
up  arms  in  favour  of  the  French.  The  defection  of  Hol¬ 
land  was  followed  by  that  of  the  king  of  Spain,  who,  on 
th.e  2 2d  of  July,  1795,  concluded  a  peace  at  Bafle.  This 
treaty  was  facilitated  by  a  change  in  the  cabinet  of  Ma¬ 
drid,  where  the  duke  of  Alcudia,  a  new  minifter,  after¬ 
wards  known  by  the  title  of  prince  of  the  peace,  prefided,  and 
afted  on  principles  direftly  hoftile  to  the  interefts  of  the 
allies.  The  treaty  was  fufficiently  humiliating  to  Spain, 
who,  in  compenfation  for  the  towns  reftored  by  France, 
yielded  up  her  portion  of  the  ifiand  of  St.  Domingo  and 
her  pofleflions  on  the  continent  of  North  America. 

On  the  28th  of  Auguft  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded 
between  the  French  republic  and  the  landgrave  of  Hefle 
Caflel,  on  condition  that  he  fhould  lend  no  more  troops 
to  Great  Britain  for  the  profecution  of  the  war.  it  is 
not  a  little  lingular,  that  peace  was  concluded  with  the 
eleftor  of  Hanover  at  this  period  upon  fttnilar  terms. 
Another  treaty,,  at  this  time  on-foot,  ended  in  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  the  1  a  ft  remaining  defeendant  of  Louis  XVI. 
After  the  death  of  Louis  t lie  dauphin,  the  rulers  of  France 
ventured  to  difmifs  their  fears;  and  the  convention  puffed 
a  decree,  that,  fo  foon  as  the  minifter  at  war  and  deputies 
delivered  up  by  Dumouriez,  or  who  had  by  other  means 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  allies,  fhould  be  reftored,  the 
daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  fljould  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
commiflioners  appointed  by  the  emperor  of  Germany  to 
receive  her,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Bourbon  fa¬ 
mily  fhould  be  at  liberty  to  quit  the  republic.  After  a 
eonfiderable  time  fpent  in  negociation,  (he  was  conveyed 
to  Bafle,  and  there,  December  25,  179 5,  furrendered  into 
the  hands  of  her  friends  ;  and  the  republic  gained  in  re¬ 
turn  for  this  laft  wreck  of  royalty,  Beurnonville,  Camus, 
Baacal,  Qjnnette,  and  Lamarque,  who  had  been  feized 
by  fiumouriez  ;  Drouet  the  poft-mafter  of  Varennes  ;  and 
Semonville  and  Maret,  who  had  been  arrefted  under  equi¬ 
vocal  circumftanpes,  by  order  of  the  governor  of  Milan. 
The  princefs-royal  of  France  was  received  with  the  ut¬ 
moft  cordiality  at  the  imperial  court,  and  the  archduke 
Charles  offered  her  his  hand  ;  but  this  fplendid  offer 
could  not  divert  the  mind  of  the  young  princefs  from 
that  which  fhe  confidered  her  duty,  the  accomplifhment 
of  a  promife  made  by  her  parents  to  the  count  d’ Artois, 
in  confequence  of  which  (he  was  married  to  his  fon,  the 
duke  d’ Angoulefme. 

While  the  princefs  was  thus  difpofed  of  by  the  legifla- 


tors  of  her  native  country,  the  caufe  of  royalty  excited 
again  thofe  commotions  in  La  Vendee  which  the  repub¬ 
licans  hoped  either  to  have  totaily  fupprefled,  or  at 
leaft  prevented  from  re-appearing  for  a  eonfiderable  pe¬ 
riod.  The  peace  made  with  the  people  of  La  Vendee  in 
a  moment  fo  critical  to  France  was  confidered  only  as.  a 
matter  of  policy  ;  and  the  republican  writers  admit  that 
certain  men,  who  were  accuftomed  to  regard  thofe  pro¬ 
vinces  as  condemned  to  everiafting  protcription,  (hewed 
but  little  delicacy  in  observing  the  terms  of  pacification. 
Urged  by  repeated  wrongs,  and  infpired  by  hopes  of  ul¬ 
timate  fuccefs,  the  people  of  the  ancient  provinces  of 
Brittany,  Poitou,  Maine,  Anjou,  and  Normandy,  fud- 
denfy  reared  the  ftandard  of  revolt.  Charette  commanded 
the  Vendeans;  the  Chouans  and  other  royalifts  were  led 
by  Jofeph  count  de  Puifaye,  who  held  a  commiflion  from 
Louis  XVI II.  brother  of  the  late  unfortunate  king  ;  and 
was  afiifted  by  Stoffler,  Scepeaux,  Sapineau,  and  many 
others.  Vifre  and  Grandchamp  were  their  general  places 
of  rendezvous,  but  they  feldpm  appeared  as  an  army  ; 
they  confined  themfelves  to  furprifes  and  fkirmifhes,  in 
which  th.ey  were  frequently  fuccefsful,  and  did  the  re¬ 
publicans  great  injury. 

Charette  publifhed  a  fpirited  manifefto,  on  the  26th  of 
June,  1795,  declaring  the  caufe  of  his  proceedings ;  which 
was  reinforced  by  one  from  M.  de  Puifaye,  who  promifed 
that  the  king  of  Great  Britain  would  fpeedily  fend  to  the 
afiiftance  of  the  infurgents  an  army  compofed  of  French, 
troops,  French  officers  and  foidiers  who  had  for  four 
years  -fought  for  their  king. 

The  interference  of  England  was  indeed  confidently  ex¬ 
pected,  and  the  time  was  peculiarly  favourable  to  fuch 
an  exertion.  The  emigrants,  many  of  whom  had  long 
been  fed  by  the  bounty  of  the  BVitifh  nation,  panted  for 
an  opportunity  to  affert  in  arms  tire  'caufe  to  which  they 
were  devoted.  The  Englifh  prifons  were  crowded  with 
French  captives,  many  of  whom  profeffed  an  ardent  de¬ 
fire  to  join  in  an  expedition  to  be  headed  by  the  princes 
and  nobles  of  their  own  country.  The  Englifh  navy 
rode  triumphant  in  the  Channel,  where  lord  Bridport 
had  recently  defeated  the  French  fleet,  and  taken  three 
(hips  of  feventy-four  guns.  Although  no  fea-port  was 
in  pofleflion  of  the  infurgents,  the  Englifh  fleet  found  no 
difficulty  in  effefting  a  landing  of  three  thoufand  troops 
at  Qmberon,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1795.  A  body  of  re¬ 
publicans,  who  oppofed  them,  were  ealily  difperfed  ;  and 
it  is  faid  that  the  infurgents,  apprized  of  the  time  and 
place  of  landing,  favoured  the  operation  by  feizing  an 
important  battery,  and  breaking  down  the  bridges  which 
would  enable  the  republicans  to  unite  their  corps.  Count 
d’Hervilly  (who  had  honourably  diftinguifhed  himfelf  on 
the  10th  of  Auguft  1792)  commanded  the  emigrants; 
and,  in  order  to  afeertain  the  difpofition  of  the  country, 
advanced  fome  diftance  from  the  place  of  landing.  Great 
numbers  received  clothing  and  accoutrements,  and  hopes 
were  entertained  of  eftablifhing  a  formidable  army.  The 
emigrants  gained  pofleffion  of  Auray,  and  were  matters 
of  a  fmall  traft  of  country  between  the  lake  of  Auray 
and  that  of  Kergourich,  to  the  high  road  leading  from 
Auray  to  Hennebond  ;  they  alfo  captured  fort  Penthievre, 
with  fix  hundred  men,  w  hom  they  fent  prifoners  to  the 
Britifli  fleet. 

Hoche  commanded  the  republican  troops  in  this  quar¬ 
ter  :  but  confidering  his  force  infufficient,  he  retreated  to 
Morbihan  ;  and,  evacuating  feveral  towns,  halted  in  the 
midway  to  Rennes.  Soon  the  acceffion  of  reinforcements 
enabled  him  to  adopt  offenfive  operations  ;  fo  that  the 
emigrants  were  compelled  to  evacuate  Auray,  and  fall 
back  to  the  peninfula  of  Quiberon,  under  the  guns  of 
fort  Penthievre.  The  principal  aim  of  the  republican 
general  was  to  ftraitep  their  quarters,  as  he  had  no  hope 
of  taking  the  pofition  they  occupied  by  affault ;  but  an 
aft  of  treachery  enabled  hint  to  concert  a  plan  of  attack 
which  was  crowned  with  fuccefs.  Some  republican  pri- 
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foners,  who  had  volunteered  in  the  expedition,  having 
.  deferted,  undertook  to  guide  the  republicans  by  an  al- 
inod  impaffable  route  to  fort  Pcnthievre,  the  defence  of 
which  was  inju/dicioufly  entruftecf  to  men  of  their  own 
defcription.  The  enterprize  was  commenced  on  a  mod 
tempeftuous  night,  July  2.8,  by  a  detachment  of  three 
thoufund  men,  under  generals  Humbert,  Watteau,  and 
Menage.  An  attack  was  made  along  the  fea-coad,  where 
the  Englilh  gun-boats  kept  up  fo  galling  a  fire,  that  the 
affailants  were  on  the  point  of  retreating,  when,  to  their 
great  aflonifhment,  the  tii-coloured  flag  was  feen  flying 
on  the  top  of  the  lbrt.  This  change  was  effected  by  a 
divifion  of  three  hundred  men  under  Menage,  who, 
marching  up  to  their  middle  in  water  through  a  tcm- 
peftuous  fea,  and  climbing  from  rock  to  rock,  had  reached 
the  fortrefs,  fcaled  the  walls,  and,  afiifled  by  the  trea¬ 
chery  of  fome  individuals  in  the  garrifon,  made  them- 
felves  makers  of  it,  after  putting  all  who  refilled  to  the 
l'word. 

Nothing  now  remained  to  impede  the  attack  of  the  re¬ 
publicans  on  the  remaining  force  of  the  royalids.  The 
Chouans,  with  M.  de  Puifaye  at  their  head,  had  embarked 
in  the  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  were  carried  to  other  parts 
of  La  Vendee,  where  they  difperfed  themfelves  among 
their  friends.  The  emigrants,  headed  by  the  young  comte 
de  Sombreuil,  protedled  the  re-embarkation  of  the  aged 
men,  women,  and  children,  who  had  attended  the  expe¬ 
dition,  and  then  prepared  to  fell  their  lives  as  dearly  as 
pofiible.  A  portion  of  their  force  had  already  laid  down 
their  arms  and  gained  the  republican  ranks,  protefling 
that  they  had  only  joined  tire  royalids  through  compui- 
fion  ;  Hoche  was  rapidly  advancing,  and  had  obliged 
Sombreuil  and  his  followers  to  retreat  to  an  ifolated  rock, 
whence  many  threw  themfelves  into  the  fea,  and  peri  (lied 
in  a  vain  effort  to  reacli  the  flup.ping.  The  remainder 
were  preparing  for  refidance,  when  they  were  fummoned 
to  capitulate,  and  induced  to  lay  down  their  arms  on  a 
promife  that  their  lives  fliould  be  fpared.  Such  a  pro- 
mife,  however,  availed  them  but  little  ;  they  were  tried 
by  a  military  commiflion,  and  doomed  to  be  fliot ;  a 
fentence  which  was  executed  on  all  who  were  captured, 
clergy  as  well  as  laity,  and  even  on  young  Sombreuil 
himfelf.  After  this  difafter,  Charette,  Stofflet,  and  Pui¬ 
faye, -vainly  endeavoured  to  excite  the  Vendeans  to  new 
efforts.  Puifaye  was  obliged  to  quit  the  country;  Cha¬ 
rette  and  Stofflet,  after  maintaining  a- hard  confiidl;  at  the 
head  of  a  few  followers,  and  harafftng  perpetually  the  ar¬ 
mies  of  the  republic,  wdVe  finally  defeated,  taken  pri- 
foners,  and  fliot  at  Nantes,  in  purfuance  of  the  verdifft  of 
a  military  commiflion.  The  Briiith  armament  remained 
on  the  coad  fo  long  as  a  probability  appeared  of  ferving 
the  caufe  in  which  they  were  employed.  At  length,  the 
French  government  having  again  conciliated  the  infur- 
gents,  and  formed  a  new  treaty  of  peace,  Dec.  31,  1795, 
the  Britilh  fleet  retired  to  its  own  Ihores. 

The  campaign  of  1795,  on  the  Rhine  and  the  frontiers 
of  Italy,  did  not,  however,  produce  events  fo  important 
as  might  have  been  expected.  The  (late  of  the  French 
finances,  the  agitations  and  diflraCtions  which  embarraffed 
the  government,  and  the  numerous  uncertainties  attend¬ 
ing  newly-acquired  power,  prevented  more  vigorous  ex¬ 
ertion.  The  fucceffes  of  the  protracted  campaign  of 
1794,  had  weakened  their  armies  more  than  their  oppo¬ 
nents  could  believe;  the  neceflity  of  keeping  up  fuch  a 
force  in  Holland  as  would  enable  them  to  carry  their 
fchemes  into  the  fulled  effeCt,  weakened  their  difpolable 
forces  for  the  field,  and  they  had  no  hopes,  until  peace 
with  Pruflia,  Spain,  and  other  powers,  limited  their  ope¬ 
rations  to  fewer  quarters,  of  being  able  to  carry  on  effec¬ 
tual  holtilities  for  another:  year.  The  Imperial  com¬ 
manders,  on  the  other  hand,  were  equally  vveakened  by 
the  length  of  the  campaign;  the  cabinet  of  Auftria  was 
divided  by  jarring  counfels  ;  and  thofe  who  were  mod 
patriotic  in  their  views  for  the  good  of  th  empire,  were 
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filled  with  condernation  at  the  fucceffes  of  the  French, 
and  the  inglorious  defection  of  the  king  of  Pruflia. 

Jourdan  and  Pichegru,  who  dill  commanded  on  the 
Rhine,  proceeded,  after  fome  unimportant  fkirmifhes,  to 
prefs  the  fiege  of  the  (Long  town  of  Luxembourg,  which 
was  garrifoned  by  ten  thoufund  men  under  marefchal  Ben¬ 
der.  As  no  fuccours  could  arrive,  the  marefchal  capitu¬ 
lated  on  the  7th  of  June,  J795,  a  more  early  period  than 
was  expefted  ;  but  obtained  for  his  garrifon  permiflion  to 
retire  into  Germany,  on  condition  of  not  ferving  again  till 
exchanged.  Mentz  alone  remained  in  poffeiiion  of  the 
Auflrians  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  ;  but  the  repub¬ 
licans  were  not  yet  able  to  fpare  a  fuflicient  force  for  the 
invedment.  A  long  period  of  inaCtion  enfued,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  republicans  under  Jourdan  fuddenly 
eroded  the  Rhine,  and  attacked  Dufl'eldorf.  The  Aus¬ 
trians,  flruck  with  alarm  at  this  unexpected  movement, 
abandoned  the  city,  and  retreated  towards  the  Lahn, 
w  here  Clairfait,  who  commanded  this  divifion,  was  joined 
by  a  confiderable  force.  Soon  after  jourdan  had  effected 
the  paffage  of  the  Rhine,  Pichegrualfo  paffed  near  Man- 
heim,  and  having  taken  that  city,  the  French  became 
makers  of  a  fufficient  traCt  of  country  to  undertake  the 
fiege  of  Mentz.  The  Andrians  placed  their  chief  hopes 
on  a  junction  to  be  effected  between  the  armies  of  Ciair- 
fait  and  Wurmfer.  To  impede  this,  Pichegru  gave  battle 
to  the  latter  general,  on  the  25th  of  September,  1795, 
and  had  gained  the  victory  ;  but  his  troops  having  dll  — 
perfed  themfelves  in  every  direction  in  qued  of  plunder, 
the  defeated  Andrian  cavalry  turned  on  the  late  viCtors, 
killed  a  great  number  of  men,  and  drove  the  remainder 
into  Manheim. 

Meanwhile  Jourdan,  according  to  a  plan  previously  ar¬ 
ranged,  had  eroded  the  Maine,  and  inveded  Mentz  on 
the  right  fide  of  the  Rhine ;  but  Clairfait,  having  received 
reinforcements,  fell  fuddenly  on  his  rear, .captured  his  ar¬ 
tillery,  and  obliged  him  to  raife  the  blockade,  recrofs  the 
Maine,  and  retreat  to  Dufleldorf  ;  while  his  rear  was  con- 
duntly  harraffed  by  the  victorious  imperialids.  Piche¬ 
gru  was  alfo  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  other  fide  of  the 
Rhine,  leaving  a  drong  garrifon  in  Manheim,  and  hoping 
to  reinforce  the  camp  before  Mentz  fufficiently  to  refid 
the  Auflrians;  but  before  he  could  arrive  the  fate  of  the 
day  was  decided  ;  the  French  were  completely  routed, 
their  artillery  taken,  and  they  with  difficulty  effected  a 
retreat.  The  victorious  armies,  now  forming  a  junction, 
retook  the  Palatinate,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Mofelle  :  Pichegru,  on  the 
other  hand,  effected  a  junction  with  Jourdap  ;  but  their 
utmod  efforts  could  not  prevent  the  recapture  of  Man¬ 
heim,  though  they  impeded  a  projeCt  formed  by  the  im¬ 
perialids  for  penetrating  to  Luxembourg. 

On  the  fide  of  Italy,  preparation  rather  than  aCtion 
marked  the  progrefs  of  the  year.  Scherer  had  gained 
fome  advantages  in  the  draits  near  the  riviere  di  Ponente  ; 
the  peace  with  Spain  gave  reafon  to  hope  for  ample  rein¬ 
forcements;  and  the  republicans  were  in  poffeffion  of  all 
the  furnmits  of  the  Alps,  from  the  borders  of  the  lake  of 
Geneva  to  the  county  of  Nice.  Both  parties  were  occu¬ 
pied  in  (Lengthening  their  pofitions;  the  French  at  Bor- 
ghetto  and  Albenga,  their  opponents  at  Dego ;  while  ge¬ 
neral  Dew'ins  extended  his  redoubts  over  the  Heights 
which  cover  Savona  and  Vado.  Meanwhile  Genoa, 
placed  in  the  centre  of  hodilities,  was  a  feene  of  continual 
negotiation,  and  the  government  was  threatened  by  all 
parties;  the  ports  were  blockaded  by  an  Englifli  fleet, 
and  all  provifionsdeflined  for  the  army  of  Italy  intercepted. 
The  French,  at  length,  terminated  the  fufpenfe  in  which 
they  were  involved,  by  an  attack  on  the  whole  Auflrian 
line,  for  the  purpofe  of  expelling  them  from  the  Genoefe 
territory.  This  meafure  was  ref’olved  in  a  council  of  war 
held  at  Albenga;  and  the  republicans  were  encouraged 
in  their  refolution  by  a  knowledge  that  the  Auftrian  army 
had  fuffered  much  through  ficknefs,  The  grand  attack 

was 
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was  made  in  the  valley  of  I.oano  on  the  13d  of  Odtober  : 
and,  after  a  conted  which  laded  from  fix  in  the  morning  till 
five  in  the  evening,  the  Andrians  were  compelled  to  retreat 
upon  Gave. fio,  with  the  lofsof  8000  men  killed  and  prifoners. 
The  next  day  the  adtion  was  renewed,  and  the  Andrians 
were  driven  towards  Savona  and  Bagniano  :  Dewins  en¬ 
deavoured  to  prevail  on  the  fenate  of  Genoa  to  deliver 
into  his  hands  the  fortrefs  of  Savona  ;  but  on  their  refu¬ 
sal,  he  was  obliged  to  pafs  the  draits  of  la  Bochetta,  to 
eftedt  his  retreat  on  the  fide  of  Acqui.  The  French  thus 
obtained  podedion  of  La  Pietra,  Loano,  Finale,  Vado, 
and  confiderable  magazines  which  the  Andrians  had 
a  mailed  in  Savona  ;  but  their  wants  impelled  them  to  the 
mod  wanton  and  diforderly  acts  of  rapacity  and  plunder, 
which  difgraced  both  the  French  name,  and  their  victory. 
The  emperor  now  fent  a  reinforcement  of  twenty-five 
thoufand  men,  and  the  court  of  Turin  fix  thoufand,  under 
General  Colli,  to  defend  the  Appennitifcs. 

After  many  difficulties,  an  armidice  for  three  months 
was  agreed  to  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  1796,  and, 
thougli  the  dipulatiOns  were  not  exprefsly  extended  to 
Italy,  the  feafon  compelled  the  obfervance  of  a  truce  in 
that  quarter.  Sanguine  hopes  were  entertained  that  a 
general  pacification  was  on  foot  ;  but  the  French  had  only 
a  temporary  fcheme  in  view,  which  was  dill  more  to 
weaken  the  alliance  formed  againd  them,  by  detaching  the 
king  of  Sardinia  from  the  common  caufe. 

In  the  mean  while  vigorous  exertions  were  adopted  by 
tlie  government  to  keep  the  armies  on  the  alert,  and  to 
Rimulute  the  people  to  furnifiv  cheerfully  the  fupplies. 
On  the  23d  of  June  1795  Boilfy  d’Anglas  brought  up  the 
report  of  the  committee,  containing  the  plan  of  a  new 
conditution.  It  began,  like  the  former,  with  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  rights  of  man  ;  and,  enadted  laws  to  regulate 
the  territorial  podefiions  of  the  republic  ;  the  political 
Rate  of  its  citizens ;  the  primary  ademblies the  electoral 
ademblies;  the  legidative,  the  executive  powers;  the 
municipal  bodies;  the  judicial  authority;  the  public 
forces;  public  inftrudtion  ;  thednances;  foreign  treaties  ; 
the  mode  of  revifing  or  amending  the  conditution  ;  and, 
ladly,  an  enadtment  that  no  rank  or  fupeiiority  fhould 
exid  among  citizens,  but  fuch  as  might  arife  from  the 
exeicife  of  public  fundtions. 

Every  man  born  and  reddent,  who,  after  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  fhould  have  infcribed  his  name  in  a  civic  re- 
gider,  and  afterwards  lived  a  year  on  the  territory  of  the 
republic,  and  paid  a  direct  contribution,  or  who  had  made 
a  campaign  in  the  fervice  of  the  republic,  without  paying 
any  contribution,  was  declared  a  citizen.  Foreigners  ac¬ 
quired  the  fame  rights  by  redding  in  France  feven  years 
after  making  a  declaration  of  an  intention  to  fettle  there, 
provided  they  paid  a  diredt  contribution,  podeded  a  real 
property  or  agricultural  or  commercial  edablifhment,  or 
married  a  French  woman.  The  rights  of  citizenlhip,  on 
the  contrary,  were  lod  by  naturalization  in  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try  ;  affiliation  with  any  foreign  corporation  which  l'up- 
pofed  diftindtion  of  birth,  or  required  religious  vows  ;  by 
accepting  functions  or  pendons  from  a  foreign  govern¬ 
ment ;  or  by  condemnation  to  corporal  punidixnent.  Thefe 
rights- were  fufpended  in  the  perfons  of  madmen,  bank¬ 
rupts,  and  their  heirs  who  retained  their  property,  hired 
fervant's,  thofe  under  accufation,  or  under  lenience  of 
contumacy  ;  and  a  citizen  redding  feven  fuecedive  years 
out  of  the  territory  of  the  republic  without  niidion  or 
leave,  was  to  be  reputed  a  foreigner.  No  man' could  be 
infcribed  on  the  civic  regider  fo  as  to  obtain  the  title  of 
citizen ,  unlefs  he  could  read,  write,  and  exercife  a  mecha¬ 
nical  or  agricultural  profeflion  ;  bu',  in  favour  .of  the 
prefent  generation,  a  provifo  was  added,  that  this  article 
fhould  not  operate  till  after  the  twelfth  year  of  the 
republic. 

Primary  ajjemblies  were  to  be  compofedof  citizens  domi¬ 
ciliated  in  the  fame  canton,  in  number  four  hundred  at 

caR,  and  nine  hundred  at  molt ;  no  one  was  to  appear  in 
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arms,  and  the  validity  of  their  operations  was  to  be  re 
ferred  to  the  legidative  body  alone.  Thefe  ademblies 
were  to  accept  or  reiedt  the  conditution  propofed  to 
them,  and  to  make  the  eledtions  which  belonged  to  them 
in  virtue  of  its  decrees.  They  were  to  meet  in  full  right 
on  the  2 1  d  of  March  in  every  year,  to  eledt,  as  occalion 
might  require,  members  of  eledtoral  ademblies,  a  judice 
of  peace  and  adedors,  and  a  prefident  of  the  municipal  ad- 
minidration  of  cantons.  Immediately  after  thefe  eledtions, 
communal  ademblies  were  to  be  held  in  communes  of  lefs 
than  dve  thoiVfand  inhabitants,  to  choofe  agents  and  adift- 
ants  :  all  eledtions  were  to  be  made  by  fecret  ballot. 
Each  primary  afienibly  was  to  nominate  one  eledtor  from 
every  two  hundred  citizens  to  vote  in  the  elcEloral  ajfemblics, 
to  which  no  man  was  competent  who,  befides,  the  quali¬ 
fications  necedary  to  a  French  citizen,  did  not  podefs 
property  or  a  valuable  leafe,  equivalent  to  the  produce  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty,  or  in  fome  cafes  two  hundred,  days' 
labour.,  Thefe  ademblies  were  to  meet  on  the  9th  of  April 
in  each  year,  to  terminate  in  ten  days,  and  in  that  time  to 
eledt  members  of  the  legidative  body,  the  court  of  an¬ 
nulment,  high  jurors,  adminidrators  of  departments,  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  criminal  and  judges  of  the  civil  tribunal. 

The  legidative  body  was  to  be  compofed  of  a  council  of 
elders  and  a  council  of  fve  hundred ,  the  members  of  which 
could  hold  no  public  fundtion,  fave  that  of  archivid  of 
the  republic.  They  were  not  reprefentatives  of  the  body 
which  nominated  them,  but  of  the  whole  nation,  and  fub- 
jedt  to  no  injunctions  :  they  were  to  be  annually  renewed 
by  thirds  ;  but  members  who  had  gone  out  were  re-eligi¬ 
ble,  unlefs  they  had  retained  their  feats  dx  years,  in  which 
cafe  they  could  not  be  re-eledted  for  the  fpace  of  two 
years.  Each  body  had  a  right  of  police  over  its  own 
members,  but  could  not  pronounce  a  more  fevere  fentence 
than  cenfure,  arreft  for  eight  days,  or  imprifonment  for 
three.  The  dttings  were  to  be  public;  the  votes  gene¬ 
rally  taken  by  fitting  and  rifing  up  3  but  in  cafes  of 
appel  nominal,  the  votes  of  individuals  were  to  be  fecret. 
Each  member  of  either  council  w.as  allowed  an  annual 
dipend  of  the  value  of  dx  hundred  and  thirteen  quintals 
and  thirty-two  pounds  of  wheat;  the  executive  power  was 
not  to  caufe  any  body  of  troops  to  pafs  or  dop  within' 
twelve  leagues  of  the  commune  where  the  councils  were 
fitting,  and  the  legidative  body  was  to  be  guarded  by  at 
lead  fifteen  hundred  men  from  the  national  guard. 

The  members  of  the  council  of  five  hundred  were,  for  the 
prefent,  to  be  admitted  at  twenty-five  years  of  age,  but 
after  the  year  feven  of  the  republic,  they  could  not  fit  un¬ 
lefs  they  were  thirty.  They  were  to  propofe  laws,  which 
were  to  be  read  three  times  at  intervals  of  ten  days,  and 
printed  and  didributed  two  days  before  the  fecond  read¬ 
ing  ;  thofe  which  were  rejected  could  not  be  re-propofed 
in  lefs  than  a  year,  but  propofitions  recognifed  as  urgent 
were  exempt  from  thefe  regulations.  Propofitions  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  council  of  five  hundred  were  to  be  tranf- 
mitted  to  the  elders,  under  the  title  of  “  refolutions.’’ 

The  council  of  elders,  or  ancients ,  was  compofed  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  aged  at  lead  forty,  married  or 
widowers,  and  domiciliated  in  the  republic  during  the 
preceding  fifteen  years.  They  were  to  approve  or  reject 
the  refolutions  of  the  council  of  five  hundred,  and,  like 
them,  to  read  the  laws  three  times,  at  intervals  of  five 
days;  and  refolutions  rejedted  by  them  could  not  be  re¬ 
introduced  till  after  the  expiration  of  a  year.  They  were 
prohibited  from  partial  rejedtions  ;  they  mud  either  {auc¬ 
tion  or  rejedt  refolutions  in  toto.  In  them  was  veiled  the 
power  of  changing  the  place  of  fitting  of  the  legidative 
body.  The  members  of  both  councils  were  guaranteed 
from  examination,  accufation,  or  trial,  at  any  time,  for 
what  they  might  have  faid  or  written  in  the  exercife  of 
their  fundtions ;  nor  could  they  be  brought  to  any  trial 
from  the  moment  of  their  nomination  till  thirty  days  after 
the  expiration  of  their  fundtions.  They  might,  however, 
for  criminal  adts,  be  feized,  fagrante  delitto ;  but  notice 
,  2  rauft 
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m«ft  be  given  without  delay  to  the  legiflative  body,  and 
the  profecution  could  not  be  continued  till  the  council  of 
five  hundred  hud  propofed,  and  the  elders  decreed,  that 
the  offender  fhould  be  brought  to  trial.  The  vote  of  ac- 
cu fation  fufpended  the  offender  from  his  fun&ions:  the 
acquittal  of  the  high  court  refiored  him. 

The  executive  power  was  delegated  to  a  dire&ory  of  five 
members,  nominated  by  the  legiflative  body,  performing 
flic  functions  of  an  ele&oral  affembly  in  the  name  of  the 
nation.  The  council  of  five  hundred  was  to  form,  by 
fecret  ballot,  a  lift  of  ten  times  the  numbers  of  the  di¬ 
re&ory  to  be  nominated,  and  prefent  it  to  the  council  of 
elders,  who  were  to  choofe,  by  fecret  ballot  alfo,  out*  of 
the  1  i (t.  The  members  of  the  dire&ory  muff  be  forty 
years  of  age  at  lead,  and  cp  til'd  not  be  taken  but  from 
among  citizens  who  had  been  members  of  the  legillative 
body,  or  minifters.  The  dire&ory  was  to  be  partially 
renewed,  by  the  ele&ion  of  a  new  member,  every  year. 
During  the  firft  four  years,  the  fuccetlive  going  out  of 
thofe  nominated  the  firft  time  to  be  decided  by  lot.  None 
of  the  members  going  out,  could  be  re-elefted  till  after 
an  interval  of  five  years.  The  afcendants  and  defendants 
in  dire&  line  ;  the  brothers,  uncles,  and  nephews,  coufins 
in  the  firft  degree,  and  conne&ions  by  marriage  in  the 
lame  degrees,  could  not  be  members  of  the  dire&ory  at  the 
fame  time,  nor  fucceed  one  another  in  it  till  after  an  in¬ 
terval  of  five  years.  Each  member  of  the  dire&ory  to 
be  prefident  in  turn,  ifor  three  months  only.  The  prefi- 
dent  to  fign  all  public  a&s,  and  keep  the  feal.  The  di¬ 
re&ory  never  to  deliberate  ttnlefs  three  members  be  pre¬ 
fent.  A  fecretary  was  to  counterfign  difpatches,  and  draw 
up  the  deliberations  in  a  regifter,  in  which  each  member 
might  enter  his  opinion,  with  his  reafons.  The  dire&ory 
was  to  provide,  according  to  law,  for  the  external  or  in¬ 
ternal  fecurity  of  the  republic  ;  make  proclamations  con¬ 
formable  to  the  laws,  and  for  the  execution  of  them  ;  to 
difpofe  of  the  armed  force  ;  but  no  one  of  them  could 
command  it  till  two  years  after  the  expiration  of  his  func¬ 
tions.  The  dire&ory  might  iffue  warrants  of  Summons  or 
arreft  againft  the  prefumed  authors  of  confpiracies  or  ac¬ 
complices  j  interrogate  them ;  nominate  generals  in  chief ; 
fuperintend  the  execution  of  laws  in  the  adminiftrutions 
and  tribunals  by  commiffaties  of  its  own  nomination  ;  ap¬ 
point  and  difmifs  minifters,  who  were  to  be  fix  at  leaft, 
or  eight  at  mod  ;  the  minifters  were  not  to  form  a  council, 
and  were  refponfible  both  for  the  non-execution  of  the 
laws,  and  the  non-execution  of  orders. 

No  member  of  the  dire&ory  could  quit  the  territory  of 
the  republic  till  two  years  after  the  ceffation  of  his  func¬ 
tions  ;  and  they  were  bound,  during  that  interval,  to  prove 
their  refidence  to  the  legiflative  body.  The  accounts  and 
information  demanded  of  them  by  either  council  to  be 
furnifhed  in  writing  ;  and  they  were  bound  every  year  to 
prefent  to  both  councils  in  writing,  an  eflimate  of  the  ex- 
pences,  the  fituation  of  the  finances,  the  ftate  of  exifting 
penlions,  and  the  plan  of  thofe  wJiich  were  to  be  efta- 
bliflied  or  created,  and  to  point  out  all  abufes  that  had 
come  within  their  knowledge.  They  might  at  all  times, 
by  writing,  invite  the  council  of  five  hundred  to  take  a 
fubje&  into  confideration,  and  propofe  to  it  meafures, 
but  not  plans  drawn  up  in  form  of  laws.  No  member 
of  the  dire&ory  to  abfent  himfelf  more  than  five  days, 
or  remove  above  eight  leagues  ffom  the  place  of  refi¬ 
dence  appointed  for  them,  without  being  previoufly  au- 
thorifed  by  the  legiflative  body.  To  thefe  five  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  dire&ory  were  aftigned  peculiar  drelfes,  with¬ 
out  which  they  were  never  to  appear  in  the  exercife 
of  their  fun&ions  ;  they  had  a  body  guard,  precedence  in 
public  ceremonies,  military  honours,  melfengers  of  ftate, 
a  refidence  at  the  expence  of  the  republic,  and  an  annual 
falary  equivalent  to  10,222  quintals  of  wheat. 

The  conftitution  regulated  the  adminiftrative  and  muni¬ 
cipal  bodies,  fixed  the  judicial  power,  dire&ed  the  admi- 
niftration  of  juftice  to  be  gratuitous,  appointed  juries  in 
criminal  cafes  fomewhat  Similar  to  the  grand  and  petty 
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juries  in  England,  but  dire&ed  their  votes  to  be  taken 
by  fecret  ballot,  and  provided  a  tribunal  of  annulment. 

For  public  inftru&ion  primary  fchools  were  eftablifticd, 
but  the  republic  provided  only  for  the  lodging  cf  tire  in- 
flru&ors ;  and  fuperior  fchools,  at  the  rate  of  one  for  two 
departments.  A  national  inftitute  was  alfo  founded, 
charged  to  coile&  valuable  discoveries,  and  improve  the 
arts  and  fciences  for  the  whole  republic. 

Under  the  law  of  .general  difpofitions,  religious  vows 
were  forbidden  :  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  was  acknow¬ 
ledged,  but  publifliers  fubje&ed  to  refponfibility  ;  free¬ 
dom  of  worfhip  was  allowed,  but  the  ftate  paid  for  no 
eftablifhment,  nor  were  individuals  to  be  compelled  to 
contribute  towards  any  ;  domiciliary  vifits  were  forbid¬ 
den,  except  in  virtue  of  fome  law  ;  no  affembly  of  citi¬ 
zens  was  to  cull  itfelf  a  popular  fociety,  orcorrefpond  or 
affiliate  with  any  other,  or  hold  public  fittings,  or-  impofe 
conditions  of  admiffion,  or  arrogate  rights  of  exclufion,  or 
make  its  members  wear  external  marks  of  aftociation  ;  all 
club's  were  annihilated  ;  aftemblages  armed  or  unarmed, 
were  to  be  difperfed  by  force  ;  and  no  man  was  to  wear 
diftin&ive  drelfes  calling  to  mind  fun&ions  formerly  exer- 
cifed,  or  fervices  performed  ;  the  public  fun&ionaries 
and  members  of  the  legiflative  bodies  alone  were  to  be  fo 
diftinguilhed. 

Finally,  this  new  conftitution  declared,  that  the  nation 
would  in  no  cafe  fuffer  the  return  of  tire  French,  who 
having  abandoned  their  country  fince  the  15th  of  July 
1789,  were  not  comprehended  in  the  exceptions  made  to 
the  laws  againft;  emigrants  ;  and  interai&ed  the  legiflative 
body  from  creating  new  exceptions  upon  this  point.  The 
property  of  emigrants  was  irrevocably  confifcated  to  the 
benefit  of  the  republic.  The  French  nation  proclaimed 
alfo,’  as  guarantee  of  the  public  faith,  that  after  an  adju¬ 
dication  legally  completed  of  national  property,  whatever 
might  have  been  its  origin,  the  legitimate  holder  could 
not  be  difpoffefled  of  it ;  but  a  perlon  reclaiming  it  might, 
if  there  were  reafon,  be  indemnified  by  the  national  trea- 
fury  :  and  they  committed  the  depofitof  the  prefent  con¬ 
ftitution  to  the  fidelity  of  the  legiflative  body;  of  the  exe¬ 
cutive  dire&ory,  of  the  adminiftrators  and  judges  ;  to  the 
vigilance  of  fathers  of  families;  to  wives  and  to  mothers; 
to  the  affe&ion  of  the  young  citizens,  and  to  the  courage 
of  all  the  French  people.  We  have  given  the  analyfis  of 
this  conftitution  at  confidcrable  length,  becaufe  it  (hews 
a  complete  departure  from  the  vaunted  fyftem  of  repub¬ 
lican  equality;  and  becaufe  it  was  the  only  one  fairly 
fubmitted  to  the  teft  of  experience. 

On  the  23d  of  Auguft,  the  whole  of  this  conftitution 
was  declared  to  be  complete,  and  ordained  to  be  tranfmit- 
ted  to  the  primary  aflemblies  for  their  approbation.  But 
previous  to  this  refolution,  the  majority  of  the  convention 
had  brought  forward  the  grand  meafure  by  which  they 
meant  to  provide  for  their  own  fafety,  and  the  fafety  of 
their  friends  and  adherents,  againft  the  change  which  the 
public  opinion  had  undergone  concerning  them.  They 
decreed,  that  at  the  approaching  general  ele&ion,  the 
ele&oral  bodies  ftiould  be  bound  to  choofe  two-thirds  of 
the  new  legifiature  from  among  the  members  of  the  pre¬ 
fent  convention  ;  and  they  afterwards  decreed,  that,  in 
default  of  the  ele&ion  of  two-thirds  of  fuch  members,  the 
convention  fhould  then  fill  up  the  vacancies  themfelves. 

Thefe  decrees  were  transmitted,  along  with  the  confti¬ 
tution,  to  the  primary  aflemblies,  to  be  accepted  or  rt- 
je&ed  by  them.  Many  of  the  primary  aflemblies  under- 
ftood,  that  they  could  not  accept  of  the  conftitution  with¬ 
out  accepting  along  with  it  the  law  for  the  re-ele&ion  of 
the  two-thirds.  The  point  had,  in  all  probability,  been 
purpofely  left  under  a  certain  degree  of  ambiguity  ;  and 
as  the  people  were  now  weary  of  this  convention,  they 
acquiefced  in  any  conditions  that  gave  them  the  profpe& 
of  one  day  getting  quit  of  it.  But  at  Paris,  and  in  the 
neighbouring  departments,  where  the  fubje&  was  more 
accurately  inveftigated,  the  public  difapprobation  of  the 
convention  difplayed  itfelf  with  great  vehemence.  There 
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was  indeed  fomething  extremely  atikward  in  the  decree 
about  the  re-elebtion  of  two-thirds  of  the  convention. 
That  body  might,  if  neceflary,  have  continued  its  own 
exillence  for  fome  time  longer,  or  it  might  have  difmifTed 
one-third  of  its  number  by  ballot  or  otherwife,  and  allow¬ 
ed  a  new  election  only  to  that  extent ;  but  a  compulfory 
eleblion  was  an  abfurdity  fo  glaring,  that  it  gave  their  an- 
tagonifls  every  advantage  againlt  them.  Accordingly,  at 
the  meetings  of  the  feblions  of  Paris,  the  law  for  the  re- 
elebtion  w'as  rejebted  with  contempt,  and  its  abfurdity  de¬ 
monitrated  with  much  acrimony.  In  confequence  of  the 
debates  which  now'  took  place,  the  minds  of  men  were 
gradually  inflamed,  and  it  became  obvious  that  a  political 
convulfion  was  at  hand.  On  one  fide,  the  convention  took 
care  to  publilh  daily  the  approbation  of  the  decrees,  along 
with  the  conftitution,  by  the  majority  of  the  primary  af- 
femblies,  by  molt  of  which  the  two  had  been  confounded 
and  accepted  in  the  grofs.  Its  committees  alfo  called  in 
the  aid  of  the  troops  for  its  proteblion.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  language  of  the  febtions  became  every  day 
more  violent  and  inflammatory. 

For  fome  time  much  anxiety  prevailed  on  both  fides. 
Numerous  deputations  were  fent  from  the  febtions  to  the 
convention  to  remonftrate  againlt  the  obnoxious  decrees. 
But  the  eagernefs  with  which  thefe  vemonltrances  were 
made,  ferved  only  toconvince  more  ftrongly  the  members 
of  the  convention  of  the  danger  to  themfelves  as  indivi. 
duals  which  would  attend  a  relignation  of  their  power,  and 
confirmed  the  refolution  they  had  taken  to  retain  it.  The 
febtions,  indignant  at  this  new  alfumption  of  felf-created 
power,  prepared  to  decide  thedifpute  by  arms.  The  firlt 
ftep  taken  by  them,  however,  was  ill  concerted.  A  no¬ 
tion  was  propagated,  that  as  foon  as  the  primary  alfemblies 
or  febtions  had  chofen  the  elebtors  who  were  to  choofe  the 
members  of  the  new  legillature,  the  national  fovereignty 
became  veiled  in  thefe  eledtors,  and  that  they  had  a  right 
to  afiume  the  government  in  their  various  difiridts.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  about  one  hundred  of  the  eledtors  of  Paris  af- 
fembled  in  the  hall  of  the  French  theatre  in  the  fuburb 
St.  Germain,  previous  to  the  day  of  meeting  appointed  by 
the  convention.  Having  chofen  De  Nivernois  (formerly 
the  duke  de  Nivernois)  their  prefident,  they  began  their 
debates.  The  convention  was  alarmed,  and  inflantly  fent 
a  body  of  the  military  to  difmifs  the  meeting  as  illegal. 
This  was  eafily  accomplifhed,  as  the  citizens  had  not  been 
unanimous  with  regard  to  it,  and  no  meafures  were  taken 
for  its  protedlion. 

Notwithstanding  this  fir  ft  advantage  on  the  fide  of  the 
convention,  the  febtions  regarded  its  power  with  con¬ 
tempt,  and  imagined  themfelves  fecure  of  ultimate  fuc- 
cefs.  In  every  political  contelt  that  had  occurred  fince 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  the  immeafe  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  capital  had  given  a  decifive  fuperiority  to  the 
fadtion  whofe  fide  it  efpoufed.  The  citizens  alfo  regard¬ 
ed  with  indifference  the  armed  force  with  which  the  con¬ 
vention  had  l'urrounded  itfelf,  from  a  notion,  which  they 
fondly  entertained,  that  the  military  would  in  no  cafe  be 
brought  to  adl  againli  t he  people.  The  convention  itfelf 
entertained  fome  jealoufv  upon  this  head,  and  did  not  ac¬ 
count  itfelf  entirely  fafc  under  the  protedlion  of  the  fol- 
diers.  On  this  occafion,  therefore,  it  had  recourfe  to  a 
new  ally,  and  called  in  the  aid  of  thofe  very  Jacobins 
whom  it  had  almod  crulhed  on  the  24th  of  May.  Several 
hundreds  of  them  were  difmified  from  the  prifons,  where 
they  had  been  confined  fince  the  two  lad  infurrebtions, 
and  they  were  now  put  in  requilition  to  defend  the  legif- 
latiye  body. 

When  the  febtions  of  Paris  beheld  the  convention  fur- 
roundbd  by  thefe  fragments  of  the  Mountain  party,  and 
by  men  who  had  been  the  unrelenting  agents  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Robefpierre,  now  denominated  terrorifts,  or 
men  of  blood,  their  ardour  for  action  became  unbounded. 
They  alfembled  in  arms  at  their  different  febtions  on  the 
12th  Vendemaire  (Obi.  4,  1795)  ;  and  the  defign  of  their 
leaders  was  to  ieize  the  members  of  the  convention,  and 


imprifon  them  in  the  church  of  the  Quatre  Nations  till 
they  could  be  brought  to  trial.  As  this  would  occafion 
a  vacancy  in  the  government,  it  was  refolved  that  all  af¬ 
fairs  fliould  be  condubled  by  committees  of  the  febtions,, 
till  a  new  legiflature  could  be  appointed.  General  Mi¬ 
randa,  a  Spaniard,  a  native  of  the  Carraccas  in  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  w  ho  had  ferved  in  the  republican  armies,  was  to  be 
named  to  the  chief  command  of  the  armed  force  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  convention.  As  he  entertained  fome 
doubts  of  their  fuccefs,  however,  he  adopted  the  timid 
policy  of  avoiding  the  (form,  by  retiring  from  the  city  till 
the  combat  fhould  be  finifhed,  refolving  to  return  imme¬ 
diately  on  its  conclufion,  to  lhare  the  rewards  and  the 
triumph  of  viblory.  The  convention,  in  the  mean  time, 
refolved  to  ftrike  the  firft  blow.  For  this  purpofe  they 
fent  Menou  to  the  feblion  of  Le  Pelletier  to  difperfe  the 
citizens,  whofe  greatefl  force  was  alfembled  there.  But 
Menou,  did  iking  the  fervice  which  he  was.  employed  to 
perform,  inftead  of  proceeding  to  ablion,  began  to  nego- 
ciate  with  the  leaders  of  the  febtions,  and  fpent  the  whole 
day  in  fruitlefs  conferences. 

The  febtions  on  their  fide  appointed  general  Danican, 
who  had  diftinguiflied  himfelf  in  the  war  againfl  the 
royalifls  of  La  Vendee,  to  abt  as  their  military  leader. 
The  convention,  on  being  informed  of  thefe  preparations 
for  immediate  hodility,  difmilfed  Menou,  Raffet,  and 
fome  others,  from  their  fiations,  and  gave  the  chief  com¬ 
mand  of  the  troops  to  Barras.  He  immediately  felebted 
a  variety  of  able  officers  to  afiifl  him  ;  among  whom  we 
find  the  name  of  a  then  obfcure  individual,  Napoleon  Bo¬ 
naparte,  who  was  now  recommended  to  the  notice  of 
Barras,  to  be  employed  in  murdering  and  fubjugating  the 
people  of  Paris. 

On  the  13th  Vendemaire,  (Oblober  5,)  from  which  the 
infurreblion  was  afterwards  named,  both  parties  remained 
for  many  hours  upon  the  defenfive.  At  lad,  general  Da¬ 
nican  made  advances  towards  an  accommodation,  by  a 
letter  to  the  committee  of  public  fafety ;  in  which  he 
dated,  that  the  only  caufe  on  account  of  which  the  citi¬ 
zens  had  taken  arms,  was  the  dread  of  a  madacre  being 
intended  by  the  armed  terrorids  who  furrounded  the  con¬ 
vention,  and  that  if  thefe  men  were  removed,  tranquil¬ 
lity  would  immediately  be  re-edablirtied.  A  civil  mef- 
fage  was  returned  ;  but  the  convention,  now  confident  of 
viblory,  and  widiing  to  drengthen  themfelves  by  the  de¬ 
feat  and  punifhmentof  their  antagonids,  refolved  that  t he 
difpute  flrould  be  decided  by  arms.  It  is  not  correblly 
known  how  the  conted  commenced  ;  but  the  Jacobins 
jud  before  releafed  from  prifon  are  mod  generally  under- 
dood  to  have  begun  the  attack.  The  citizens  on  the 
fouthern  fide  of  the  river  attempted  to  reach  the  conven¬ 
tion  by  the  Quay  de  Voltaire,  but  were  fpeedily  repulfed 
by  the  conventional  cannon  ;  but  on  the  northern  fide  of 
the  river  the  combat  was  extremely  obdinate.  The  can¬ 
non  were  repeatedly  feized  by  the  citizens,  and  repeatedly 
retaken  by  the  troops  under  Barras.  It  was  not  till  after 
a  bloody  conted  of  four  hours,  that  the  febtions  were  re¬ 
pulfed  and  driven  to  the  pod  of  St.  Roch.  This  pod  was 
alfo  taken  after  great  daughter,  and  the  febtions  were 
driven  to  their  head  quarters  at  the  department  of  Le 
Pelletier.  After  a  diort  interval  they  were  purfued  thi¬ 
ther  by  the  troops  of  the  convention,  who  by  midnight 
were  maders  of  the  whole  city.  Thus  the  legiflutive  af- 
fembly  became  once  more  triumphant,  and  proceeded, 
without  further  moledation,  to  enter  upon  the  new  plan 
of  government. 

On  the  27th  of  Oblober,  the  convention  finally  terminated 
its  fittings,  and  by  its  lad  decrees,  a  general  amnedy 
was  granted  for  all  revolutionary  crimes  and  proceedings. 
From  this  amnedy,  however,  were  excepted  the  emigrants, 
the  tranfported  prieds,  and  all  perfons  concerned  in  the 
laft  infurreblion.  The  members  of  the  convention,  who 
had  been  imprifoned  in  the  callle  of  Ham  fince  the  Jacobin 
infurreblion  in  May,  were  now  let  at  liberty.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  revolutionary  committees,  and  other  agents  of 
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Robsfpierre  in  Paris  and  the  departments,  were  all  dif- 
miffed  from  their  prifons,  and  many, of  them  advanced  to 
important  offices  under  the  new  government. 

The  general  ab draft  of  the  “  Afts  of  the  Convention,” 
and  the  effects  of  its  exiftence,  is  thus  dimmed  up  by 
Prud’homme.  Its  fittings  continued  thirty-feven  months 
and  four  days,  during  which  time  11,210  laws  were  enact¬ 
ed,  and  360  confpiracies  and  140  infurreftions  denounced  : 
38,613  perfons  were  put  to  deatii  by  the  guillotine.  The 
civil  war  at  Lyons  cod  31,200  men;  that  at  Murfeilles 
729.  At  Toulon  14,325  were  dedroyed  ;  and  in  the  re¬ 
actions  in  the  fouth,  after  the  fall  of  Robefpierre,  750 
individuals  peri  (lied.  The  war  in  La  Vendee  is  computed 
to  have  caufed  the  deftrnftion  of  900,000  men,  and  more 
than  20,000  dwellings-  Impreffed  with  images  of  terror, 
4790  perfons  committed  fuicide  ;  and  3400  women  died  in 
confequence  of  premature  deliveries :  20,000  are  comput¬ 
ed  to  have  died  of  famine,  and  1550  were  driven  to  in¬ 
fancy.  In  the  colonies  124,000  white  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  60,000  people  of  colour,  were  mafiacred  ; 
two  towns,  and  3200  habitations,  were  burnt.  The  lofs 
of  men  in  the  war  is  edimated,  though  probably  much 
below  the  real  truth,  at  800,000;  while  123,789,  who 
had  emigrated  in  the  courfe  of  the  revolution,  were  now 
for  ever  excluded  from  the  country. 

As  foon  as  the  new  legiflature  had  divided  itfelf  into 
two  councils,  it  proceeded  to  the  eleftion  of  an  executive 
directory.  Here  the  genius  of  intrigue  indantly  difplayed 
itfelf.  The  council  of  five  hundred  was  bound  to  prefent 
to  the  council  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  a  lid  of  ten  times 
the  number  of  candidates  neceffiiry  for  the  office.  It  ful- 
fi  1  led_th is  duty  in  the  following  manner:  the  majority  of 
the  council  of  five  hundred  made  out  a  lid,  confiding  of 
the  five  following  perfons,  upon  whom  they  wiffied  the 
election  ultimately  to  fall  :  Syeyes,  Barras,  Rewbell,  La 
Reveillere  Lepaux,  and  Letourneur  de  la  Manche.  To 
complete  the  lid,  they  added  the  names  of  forty-five  ob- 
feure  perfons,  country  judices,  farmers,  and  even  peafants. 
Thus  there  was  nothing  left  to  the  council  of  elders  but 
the  mere  form  of  an  election  ;  and  from  the  want  of  other 
qualified  candidates,  they  were  under  the  neceffity  of 
nominating  to  the  office  of  directors,  the  five  perfons 
at  the  head  of  the  lid  prefented  by  the  council  of  five 
hundred  ! 

The  crafty  Syeyes,  however,  who  had  been  the  advifer 
of  all  parties,  but  the  odenfible  agent  of  none,  did  not 
yet  think  fit  to  venture  upon  the  podeffion  of  power. 
He  had  difapproved  of  the  conditution  which  was  now 
put  in  force,  and  had  framed  one  of  his  own  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  it,  which,  however,  was  rejected  by  the  conven¬ 
tion.  The  mod  remarkable  circilmdance  in  his  plan  of 
government  was  a  national  jury,  upon  which  he  propofed 
to  confer  the  power  of  difmiffing  from  their  offices, without 
a  caufe  being  affigned,  any  of  the  public  functionaries 
whom  they  might  account  dangerous  to  the  date.  Syeyes 
having  refufed  to  accept  the  office,  Carnot  was  elcCted  in 
his  dead.  Thefe  five  directors,  who  were  now  to  reprefent 
the  fovereign  authority  of  France,  all  agreed  in  one  parti¬ 
cular  ;  they  had  affiduoufly  promoted,  and  given  their  fuf- 
frages  for,  t lie  murder  of  the  king  ;  but,  in  all  other  re- 
fpeCts,  they  were  incapable  of  cordial  union.  Attached 
to  all  the  different  parties  which  had  gained  afcendancy 
and  been  dedroyed  during  the  revolution,  they  hated  each 
other  ;  and  nothing  but  temporary  neceffity  could  occafion 
an  appearance  of  cordiality  between  Orleanids,  Briffo- 
tines,  and  Jacobins,  who  had  a  thoufand  topics  of  mutual 
reproach,  and  notone  caufe  for  mutual  confidence.  They 
appointed  a  minidry  compofed  of  the  following  perfons  : 
Merlin  of  Douai,  minider  of  iuftice  ;  Charles  Delacroix, 
for  exterior  relations  ;  Gaudin,  for  finance;  Albert  Du- 
bayet,  minider  at  war  ;  and  Truguet,  of  the  marine  :  but 
in  a  month  they  made  Geniffieux  minider  of  judice,  and 
placed  Merlin  at  the  head  of  the  police. 

The  fird  public  aft  of  the  new  government  iffued  by 
flte  directory  was  a  proclamation  addreffed  to  the  people, 
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profeffing  that  the  dediny  of  all  republicans  (hould  ever 
remain  attached  to  their  own,  and  that  their  conduft 
(hould  be  guided  by  inflexible  judice,  and  the  drifted 
obfervance  of  the  laws.  They  promifed  to  wage  an  ac¬ 
tive  war  againd  rqyalifm,  to  revive  patriotifm,  reprefs 
with  a  vigorous  hand  all  faftions,  extingnifh  all  party 
fpirit,  annihilate  every  defire  of  vengeance,  make  concord 
reign,  regenerate  morals,  throw  open  the  fources  of  ferti¬ 
lity,  reanimate  indudry  and  trade,  difle  pecuniary  jobbing, 
give  new  life  to  the  arts  and  fciences,  re-edablifli  plenty 
and  public  credit,  redore  focial  order  indead  of  the  chaos 
infeparable  from  revolutions  ;  and,  in  fine,  procure  for 
the  French  republic  the  happinefs  and  glory  to  which  it 
was  entitled. 

The  next  objeft  of  the  new  government  was  to  provide 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  war.  The  afiignats  had  been 
totally  depreciated  ;  a  forced  loan  had  failed  ;  and  it  now 
remained  to  try  the  effeft  of  a  new  paper  currency.  This 
projeft  was  offered  as  refulting  from  a  committee  of  the 
council  of  five  hundred,  whole  refolution,  after  many  de¬ 
bates,  was  adopted.  It  allowed  the  emiffion  of  two  mil¬ 
liards  and  400  millions  of  livres  (105,000,000!.)  in  paper 
to  be  called  mandats  territorial* x.  This  new  currency  was 
to  be  received  as  money,  and  to  be  conlidered  as  con¬ 
veying  a  mortgage  with  fpecial  title  to  purchafe  all  na¬ 
tional  domains,  infomuch  that  the  polfeUbr  had  only  t» 
prefent  himfelf  to  the  adminiftratiou  of  the  department 
where  the  domain  he  wifiied  to  buy  was  fituated,  and  the 
contraft  of  fale  (hould  be  made  out  in  ten  days.  To  rein¬ 
force  this  new  projeft,  the  direftory  addrefl'ed  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  a  proclamation  detailing  its  advantages,  and  promifing 
the  molt  glorious  eft'efts  from  its  fuccefs  ;  but  they  foon 
found  themfelves  under  the  neceffity  of  applying  to  the 
legiflature  for  an  a6t  compelling  the  fellers  of  every  com¬ 
modity  to  receive  this  paper  as  call).  They  ordained  the 
fame  punilhments  againft  forgers  of  mandats  as  had  been 
formerly  denounced  againft  thofe  who  counterfeited  allig- 
nats  ;  and  thofe  who  refufed  to  receive  them  in  payment, 
or  who  bought  and  fold  metallic  coin,  were  to  be  fined  for 
the  firft  offence,  and  for  the  i'econd  to  be  imprifoned  for 
four  years.  Yet,  very  foon  after  they  were  ilfued,  their 
value  fell  fo  much  that  a  hundred  livres  could  be  pur- 
chafed  for  nine  in  fpecie,  and  after  a  fhort  period  they 
could  no  longer  be  circulated.  Thofe  who  bought  na¬ 
tional  domains  with  this  paper,  foon  found  that  their  pur- 
cha(je  was  not  fo  cheap  as  they  had  expedited  ;  for,  the 
neceflities  of  government  ftill  continuing,  the  idles  were 
revifed,  and  the  purchafers  compelled  to  augment  their 
payments,  in  order  to  efcape  the  penalties  of  confifcation. 
This  meafure  introduced  a  new  inconvenience.  The  na¬ 
tional  woods  had  been  fold  with  the  other  domains;  and 
the  purchafers,  haftily  called  upon  to  make  good  an  unex- 
pefted  payment,  felled  the  timber  for  fuc-h  prices  as  could 
on  the  fudden  be  obtained;  a  fimilar  fate  attended  many 
valuable  colleftions  of  books,  piftures,  and  gems,  which 
being  forced  into  cafli,  produced  only  a  fmall  price,  and 
were  difperfed  in  the  hands  of  brokers  and  fpeculatills  of 
every  defeription.  Recourfe  was  therefore  had  to  taxa¬ 
tion  ;  which,  though  attended  with  much  difficulty,  was 
found  to  be  the  only  legitimate  mode  of  railing  the  fupplies. 

The  fpirited  contefts  ftill  maintained  by  tiie  oppolition, 
obliged  the  government  once  more  to  reftrain  the  Jaco¬ 
bins,  by  (hutting  up  their  principal  place  of  meeting 
near  the  Pantheon,  and  by  preventing  their  fecret  affem- 
blies  in  various  places  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  they  clofed 
many  churches,  theatres,  and  amicable  focieties,  as  if  they 
were  defirous  to  confole  the  Jacobins,  and  confound  all 
diftinftions  between  them  and  their  opponents.  By  de¬ 
grees,  however,  thefe  fragments  of  the  Mountain  party 
became  more  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  metropolis, 
and  it  was  found  neceffary  to  take  meafures  for  prevent¬ 
ing  their  confpiracies,  by  difarming  and  difperfing  their 
leaders.  Baboeuf,  who  had  ad’umed  the  appellative 
Gracchus ,  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  new  confpiracy  ; 
and  Drouet,  the  poft-mafter  of  Varennes,  who  had  on  his 
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return  from  confinement  in  Aufiria,  been  honourably  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  legiflature,  was  alfo  a  confpicuous  leader. 
They  had  eftabliftied  a  committee  of  infurreftion,  under 
the  name  of  fecret  directory  of  public  fafety,  which  cor- 
refponded  with  inferior  committees,  difperfed  throughout 
the  capital.  Funds  were  fupplied  for  the  maintenance  of 
patriots  by  voluntary  contribution,  and  great  numbers 
daily  flocked  to  Paris,  who  were  confidered  as  recruits. 
Their  plan  was,  to  maflacre  the  five  directors,  all  the  le- 
giflators  who  had  deviated  from  the  principles  of  the 
mountain,  the  minifters,  and  all  the  conftituted  authorities 
in  Paris  who  fliould  iflue  orders  for  refitting, them,  and  all 
’ foreigners  of  whatever  nation  they  might  be.  The  in- 
fnrgents  were  then  to  feize  the  gates  of  Paris,  the  pod- 
office,  the  treafury,  the  mint,  and  all  magazines,  contain¬ 
ing  victuals  or  ammunition.  The  conftitution  of  1793  was 
to  be  proclaimed  on  the  bodies  of  the  victims,  and  two 
placards  were  ready  printed  which  were  to  be  profufely 
distributed  and  palted  up. 

Whatever  appearance  of  formidable  combination  this 
confpiracy  may  prefent  on  paper,  it  was,  in  reality,  at¬ 
tended  with  little  danger  :  the  directory  were  apprised  of 
all  the  circumflances  and  all  the  agents,  and  fent  Several 
meflages  to  the  councils,  and  ilfued  proclamations  indi¬ 
cating  their  intelligence,  and  forbidding  alarm.  They 
even  permitted  the  confpirators  to  proceed  till  the  eve  of 
executing  their  projeCt,  when  a  proclamation  appeared, 
May  11,  1796,  detailing  all  its  particulars.  The  conl'pi- 
rators  were  then  feized,  feals  put  on  their  papers,  a  report 
made  on  their  treafon,  and  a  court  empowered  to  lit  at 
Vendome  for  the  purpofe  of  trying  them.  Drouet  pro- 
tefted  his.  innocence  in  vain,  and  made  unavailing  efforts 
to  account  for  his  aflociation  with  the  confpirators  ;  he 
was  ordered  for  trial,  but  found  means  to  efcape  from 
prifon.  Baboeuf,  on  being  apprehended,  wrote  infolent 
letters  to  the  directory,  inviting  them  to  treat  with  him  as 
with  an  equal  power,  and  threatening  them  with  new  dan¬ 
gers  from  the  exertions  of  his  party.  His  letter  was  treated 
with  ridicule  and  contempt;  yet  while  the  high  court  at 
Vendome  was  proceeding  on  his  trial,  a  new  infurreCtion 
was  actually  excited.  It  was  planned  with  fome  dexte¬ 
rity,  as  white  cockades  were  thrown  about  the  ftreets,  five 
banners  infcribed  “  Death  to  republicans,”  and  “  Vive 
le  roi,”  were  feized,  and  placards  were  were  polled  in¬ 
viting  the  people  to  re-eftablifh  royalty.  Thefe  ma¬ 
noeuvres  were  intended  to  miflead  the  attention  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  but  the  real  nature  of  the  project  was  clearly  afcer- 
tained,  and  meafures  adopted  for  its  fruffration.  Difap- 
pointed  in  thefe  efforts,  the  confpirators  tried  a  coup-de- 
main  on  the  camp  at  Grenelle,  where,  after  fome  ineffec¬ 
tual  endeavours  to  induce  the  foldiers  to  fraternife  with 
them,  they  made  a  defperate  attack  on  Malo,  commander 
of  a  troop  of  horfe,  but  were  defeated,  and  great  numbers 
of  them  taken  prifoners.  A  military  commiffion  con¬ 
demned  twenty-five  to  imprifonment,  thirty  to  deporta¬ 
tion,  and  thirty-two  to  death,  who  were  in  purfuance  of 
their  Sentence  (hot  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  and  in  the  plain 
of  Grenelle,  in  December  1796.  Baboeuf  and  feveral  of 
his  accomplices  luff'ered  under  the  guillotine  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  May. 

Amidit  their  preparations  for  the  approaching  cam¬ 
paign,  the  directory  endeavoured  to  increafe  their  repu¬ 
tation,  by  eftablilhing  the  National  Injlitute,  a  fociety  of 
men  of  letters,  conftituted  on  a  plan  fimilar  to  that  of 
the  truly  celebrated  Royal  Academy,  and  equally  under 
the  protection  of  the  government.  Into  this  body  were 
collected  the  molt  diftinguifhed  literary  characters  in  the 
nation  ;  fuch  as  La  Place,  Lalande,  Fourcroy,  Berthollet, 
Volney,  Dolomieu,  and  others,  well  known  throughout 
Europe.  The  firft  public  meeting  of  the  inftitute  was 
held  with  great  fplendour,  on  the  4th  of  April,  1796,  in 
the  hall  of  the  Louvre,  called  the  Hall  of  Antiques.  The 
ambaftadors  of  Spain,  Pruflia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Hol¬ 
land,  America,  Tufcany,  Genoa,  and  Geneva,  were  pre¬ 
fent.  The  members  of  the  directory  attended  in  their 


robes,  and  their  prefident  made  a  fpeech  of  installation, 
declaring  the  determination  of  the  executive  power  to 
proteCl  and  encourage  literature  and  the  arts.  Dufuulx, 
the  prefident  of  the  inftitute,  then  declared  the  refolution 
of  the  members  to  labour  to  give  lit  ft  re  to  the  republican 
government  by  their  talents  and  productions. 

At  this  period  the  Britifh  government  made  an  approach- 
towards  a  pacific  negociation  with  France.  On  the  8th  of 
March,  Mr.  Wickham,  the  minifter  plenipotentiary  to  the 
Swifs  cantons,  tranfmitted  to  Barthelemy,  ambaflador  from 
the  French  republic  to  the  Helvetic  body,  a  note  contain¬ 
ing  three  questions  :  Whether  France  would  be  dilpofed 
to  fend  minifters  to  a  congrefs  to  negociate  a  peace  with 
his  Britannic  majefty  and  His  allies  ?  Whether  France 
would  be  difpofed  to  communicate  the  general  grounds 
on  which  {he  would  be  willing  to  conclude  peace,  that  his 
majefty  and  his  allies  might  confider  them  in  concert  ? 
and,  laftly,  Whether  France  would  defire  to  communicate 
any  other  mode  of  accompliftiing  a  peace  ?  The  note  con¬ 
cluded  with  a  promife  to  tranfmit  to  the  Britifh  court 
whatever  anfwer  fhould  be  returned  ;  but  declared,  that 
Mr.  Wickham  was  not  authorifed  to  enter  into  any  dif- 
cufiionupon  thefe  ftibjedts. 

On  the  26th  of  the  fame  month,  Barthelemy  returned 
an  anfwer  in  the  name  of  the  French  diredtory.  This 
anfwer  began  by  complaining  of  infincerity  in  the  propo- 
fal  made  by  the  Britilh  court,  feeing  its  ambaftador  was 
not  authoriled  to  negociate,  and  that  a  congrefs  was  pro- 
pofed,  which  muft  render  negociation  endlefs.  It  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  ftate  the  ardent  defire  of  the  directory  for 
peace  ;  but  alferted  that  it  could  liften  to  no  propofal  for 
giving  up  any  territory  that  had  been  declared  by  the 
constitutional  adt  to  form  a  part  of  the  republic  (alluding 
to  the  Auftrian  Netherlands);  declaring,  however,  that 
other  countries  occupied  by  the  French  armies,  and  poli¬ 
tical  or  commercial  interests,  might  become  the  fubjedt  of 
negociation.  Upon  thefe  points  the  directory  declared  its 
readinefs  to  receive  reafonable  propofals.  To  this  anfwer 
no  reply  was  fent  ;  but  the  Britifh  court  published  a  note, 
of  which  copies  were  prefented  to  the  foreign  minifters  at 
the  court  of  St.  James’s  ;  and  in  it  the  fpirit  of  the  direc¬ 
tors’  anfwer  was  complained  of,  and  alfo  the  refufal  even 
to  negociate  about  the  retention  of  foreign  territory,  un¬ 
der  pretence  of  an  internal  regulation.  It  was  added,  that 
while  fuch  dispositions  were  perfifted  in,  nothing  was  left 
but  to  profecute  the  war  ;  but  that,  when  more  pacific 
fentiments  fliould  be  manifested,  the  king  of  England 
would  be  ready  to  concur  with  his  allies  in  taking  mea¬ 
fures  for  eftablifning  a  juft,  honourable,  and  permanent, 
peace. 

While  the  armiftice  was  pending,  the  fituation  of  the 
imperial  and  French  armies  in  Germany  was  as  follows  : 
the  Rhine  Separated  them  from  the  frontiers  of  SwiSTer- 
land  to  the  environs  of  the  town  of  Spires,  where  it 
ceafed  to  be  their  common  barrier;  beyond  that  city, 
the  cantonments  they  refpedti  vely  occupied  at  the  distance 
of  fome  leagues  from  each  other,  extended  acrofs  the 
Upper  Palatinate,  the  duchy  of  Deuxponts,  and  the 
Hundfruck.  The  line  occupied  by  the  imperial  army 
palfed  through  the  towns  of  Spires,  Neuftadt,  Kayfer- 
flautern,  Ruffe], and  thence  crofting  the  Naye,  terminated 
at  the  Rhine,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baccharach.  At 
this  point,  that  river  again  became  the  common  Separation 
of  both  armies,  and  continued  fo  to  beyond  Cologne,  be¬ 
tween  the  river  Sieg  and  the  town  of  DuSTeldorf.  The 
Austrians  and  French  divided  between  them  the  whole 
fpace  between  the  river  and  the  laft-mentioned  fortrefs,  be¬ 
fore  which  the  army  of  the  latter  had  an  intrenched  camp.v 
The  imperialifts  occupied  on  the  Rhine  the  Strong  for- 
treSTes  of  PhilipSburg,  Manheim,  Mentz,  and  Ehrenbreit- 
ftein.  The  French  poSTeSfed  on  the  Upper  Rhine  thofe  of 
A-lface,  and  on  the  Lower  Rhine  that  of  Dulfeldorf.  The 
French  armies  commanded  by  Jourdan  and  Moreau  were 
estimated  at  160,000, men;  thofe  under  the  archduke 
Charles  did  not  amount  to  150,000. 
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It  wns  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  armiftice  that  ten 
days  nolice  (hould  be  given  of  its  termination;  and  this 
ceremony  having  been  complied  with  on  the  part  of  the 
Auftrians,  hoftilities  began  again  on  the  31b  of  May, 
1796.  Jourdan  firft  made  a  movement  on  both  banks  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  and  feveral  affairs  of  polls  took  place 
in  the  Hundfruck.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
where  the  imperialifts  were  weakeft,  the  french  employ¬ 
ed  their  principal  force.  Twenty  thoufand  men  only 
defended  the  Sieg,  covered  Ehrenbreitftein,  and  lined  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  between  the  Sieg  and  Lahn. 
This  corps,  commanded  by  the  prince  of  Wurtemburg, 
was  attacked  by  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meufe  un¬ 
der  general  Kleber,  and  compelled  to  retire  behind  the 
river  to  the  llrong  pofition  of  EJckerath,  with  the  lofs  of 
2400  men.  Before  the  prince  was  completely  ellablifhcd 
in  this  pub,  the  republicans  endeavoured,  by  fuperior 
numbers,  to  outflank  and  turn  him  ;  but  he  fell  back  on 
Altenkirchcn,  where  he  was  immediately  attacked,  and 
put  to  the  rout,  with  the  lofs  of  twelve  pieces  of  cannon, 
part  of  his  magazines,  and  three  thoufand  men.  The 
Andrians  were  thus  compelled  to  retire  behind  the  Lahn, 
leaving  Ehrenbreitftein  uncovered,  which  wasimmediately 
inverted  by  the  French. 

The  archduke  Charles,  fenfible  of  the  neceflity  of  rein¬ 
forcing  the  prince  of  Wurtemburg,  renounced  a  diverfton 
he  was  making  in  the  palatinate  and  the  Hnndfruck,  and 
directing  his  march  towards  Mentz,  parted  the  Rhine,  and 
having  fecured  the  defence  of  the  Lahn,  proceeded  in 
perfon  again!!  the  left  wing  of  the  French  army,  headed 
by  general  Lefebvre.  The  archduke  pufhed  forward  with 
the  utmoft  celerity  to  prevent  a  junflion  between  jourdan 
and  Kleber,  and  made  the  right  wing  of  his  army  pafs  the 
Lahn  and  the  Dille  at  Wetzlaer.  General  Werneck, 
who  commanded  this  divifion,  attacked  the  French  with¬ 
out  fuccefs,  till  feven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  June  15, 
when  a  reinforcement  having  arrived,  the  archduke  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  furmounting  great  obftacles,  gained  a  com¬ 
plete  vidlory.  The  republicans  in  their  retreat  took  ano¬ 
ther  pofition  equally  ftrong  with  the  former,  but  were 
again  expelled,  with  the  lofs  of  twelve  pieces  of  cannon. 
The  French  corps  which  defended  the  Lower  Lahn  were 
obliged  to  fall  back  on  the  Sieg,  purfued  by  the  arch¬ 
duke,  with  the  lofs  of  all  their  proviftons,  artillery,  wag¬ 
gons,  and  baggage. 

While  thefe  events  occurred  on  the  Lower  Rhine, 
Moreau  commenced  the  campaign  on  the  Upper  Rhine, 
by  two  attacks  on  the  pofition  of  Wurmfer,  on  the  14th 
and  20th  of  June;  but  which  produced  no  effect  but  that 
of  confining  the  imperialifts  within  their  intrenched  camp 
before  the  fort  of  the  Rhine.  Moreau,  however,  intend¬ 
ed  them  only  as  feints  ;  for,  leaving  a  final  1  force  to  watch 
the  Auftrian  camp,  he  fuddenly  marched  with  a  greater 
portion  of  his  army  towards  Stratburgh,  where  prepara¬ 
tions  were  making  for  an  important  enterprife. 

In  confequence  of  the  lofs  of  the  Milanefe,  the  court 
of  Vienna  had  determined  to  fend  marefchal  Wurnjfer  into 
Italy  with  thirty  thoufand  men  ;  a  refolution  which  the 
French  had  learned  by  means  of  their  fpies  before  it  was 
communicated  to  the  imperial  army,  and  formed  their 
meafures  accordingly.  The  departure  of  thirty  thoufand 
troops  from  the  Upper  Rhine,  created  an  opening  which 
the  archduke’s  expedition  to  the  Lower  Rhine  would  not 
permit  him  to  fill  up  for  fome  time  ;  and  Moreau,  taking 
advantage  of  the  critical  moment, embarked  three  thoufand 
men  in  boats,  who  landing  on  fome  fmall  iflands  between 
Strafburgh  and  fort  Kelli,  drove  in  the  imperial  piquets, 
who  in  their  flight  omitted  to  break  down  the  bridges 
which  communicate  with  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
Thefe  the  French  parted,  and  fuddenly  attacked  Kehl  : 
the  Suabian  garrifon,  though  afiailed  only  by  infantry, 
made  no  refinance  :  and  the  fupinenefs  of  the  troops  in 
the  neighbourhood  afforded  the  republicans  fuffkient 
time  to  ftrengthen  themfelves  in  their  new  acquifition,  as 
well  as  to  eftablith  a  bridge  of  boats  between  Kehl  and 
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Strafburgh,  and  fpread  themfelves  over  the  plain,  fo  as 
to  defy  any  attack  from  Offenburgh  or  Raffadt.  On  re¬ 
ceiving  information  of  thefe  events,  Latour,  the  Auftrian 
general,  in  conjunction  with  the  prince  de  Conde,  made 
great  exertions  to  ftop  the  progrefsof  the  republicans, but 
■'they  were  too  late.  Moreau,  with  eighty  thoufand  men, 
occupied  the  heft  chof'en  pofitions,  and  continued  to  gain 
advantages  over  the  Suabians,  from  whom  he  took  the 
mountain  of  Kniebis,  and  the  town  of  Freydenftadt; 
while  Defftix,  at  the  head  of  the  left  column  of  the 
French,  defeated  Latour-at  Renchen,  and  pufhed  forward 
to  the  city  of  Raffadt.  Here  Moreau,  with  a  large  rein¬ 
forcement,  joined  DelFiix  ;  and  after  a  bloody  engagement 
which  lafted  the  whole  day,  compelled  the  imperialifts  to 
retreat  to  Eflingen. 

The  archduke  Charles,  fufpeCting  the  intended  move¬ 
ment  of  the  French,  left  thirty  thoufand  men  under  gene¬ 
ral  Wartenffeben,  to  cover  the  Lower  Rhine  ;  and  having 
reinforced  the  gairifons  of  Ehrenbreitftein  and  Mentz,  ar¬ 
rived  with  the  reft  of  his  army  by  forced  marches  on  the 
banks  of  the  Murg,  at  the  m  inent  when  Latour  was 
giving  way  to  his  opponents.  But  as  foon  as  the  archduke 
had  quitted  the  Lower  Rhine,  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and 
Meufe  refumed  offenfive operations  ;  Jourdan,  parting  t'lVe 
river  near  Nieuwied,  furprifed  the  Auftrian  general  Funck, 
and  compelled  Wartenffeben  to  retire  behind  the  Lahn,. 
which  the  whole  French  army  palled  in  three  columns. 
In  vain  did  Wartenffeben  oppofe  to  their  force  all  the 
efforts  of  (kill  and  valour  ;  he  was  uniuccefsfui  in  feveral  - 
engagements,  and  witneffed  the  capture  of  fort  Kcenig- 
ftein,  the  irrefiftible  advance  of  the  republicans  towards 
Frankfort,  and  finally,  the  capitulation  of  that  important 
town  on  the  nth  of  July.  He  could  only  hope  for  fafety 
by  retreating  towards  Wurtzburgh,  in  order  to  eftablifh 
a  communication  with  the  army  of  the  archduke. 

That  brave  prince  was  apprifed  of  the  events  which 
had  followed  his  quitting  the  Lower  Rhine  ;  and,  anti¬ 
cipating  the  confequences,  faw  no  chance  of  avoiding  the 
dangers  of  being  placed  between  the  viftorious  armies  of 
Jourdan  and  Moreau,  but  by  a  battle  ;  for  which  purpofe 
he  polled  his  right  wing  near  the  village  of  Durmerfheim, 
his  centre  in  front  of  Eflingen,  and  his  left  near  the 
town  and  mountains  of  Frauenall.  He  wiflied  to  defer  the 
encounter  for  three  days,  to  give  time  for  the  arrival  of 
reinforcements  ;  but  Moreau,  penetrating  his  intentions, 
fuddenly  attacked  his  forces  on  all  points,  on  the  9th  of 
July,  endeavouring  to  turn  their  left  by  getting  round 
the  mountains.  After  four  repulfes,  the  French  fuc- 
ceeded  in  this  object,  and  the  imperialifts  were  obliged 
to  retreat  towards  Pfortzheim.  The  lofs  of  men  was 
nearly  equal  on  both  fides  ;  but  the  republicans  had  the 
advantage  of  detaching  the  Auftrians  entirely  from  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine, and  from  the  fortified  towns  of  Philipf- 
burg  and  Manheim,  into  both  which,  however,  the  arch¬ 
duke  prudently  threw  ftrong  garrifons. 

After  remaining  at  Pfortzheim  four  days,  the  archduke 
learnt  that  the  French  army  were  dire&ing  their  march 
towards  Stutgard  ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  preferve  his 
communication  with  the  prince  of  Conde,  removed  his 
camp  to  a  pofition  near  Vahingen,  on  the  river  Entz. 
The  republicans  dill  continuing  to  advance  into  the  duchy 
of  Wurtemburg, thearchduke  removed  to  Ludwifburg,and 
fent  two  fmall  corps  under  general  Bail  let  and  prince  J  ohn 
of  Lichtenftein,.  to  poll  themfelves  at  Conftadt  and  Efiin- 
gen.  The  French  entered  Stutgard  the  fame  day ;  and 
the  archduke  palled  his  army  over  the  Neckar,  and  en¬ 
camped  at  Feldbach  ;  while  the  prince  of  Conde  and  ge¬ 
neral  Frcelich  were  obliged  to  yield  up  the  Brifgau  and 
the  country  of  the  Black  Foreft,  falling  back  to  Sigmarin- 
gen  on  the  Danube.  At  the  fame  time  general  Warten- 
ileben,  continuing  to  give  way  before  the  numerous  army 
of  Jourdan,  was  retiring  acr’ofs  Franconia,  and  on  his  arri¬ 
val  at  Wurtzburg  found  himfelf  on  a  line  with  the  front 
of  the  archduke;  from  which  period  the  march  of  the 
refpe&ive  armies  became  better  combined. 
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The  French  conftantly  took  advantage  of  their  fuccefs 
by  levying  contributions ;  from  Frankfort  they  received 
fix  millions  of  livres  (262,500k)  in  fpecie,  and  two  mil¬ 
lions  (87,500k)  in  provifions.  The  margrave  or  Baden, 
the  duke  of  Wurtemburg,  the  circle  of  Suabia,  and  all 
the  petty  princes  whofe  eftates  are  comprehended  in  it, 
were  obliged  to  purchafe  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  at  an  enor¬ 
mous  price.  Their  joint  contribution  amounted  to 
twenty-five  millions  of  livres  (1,093,750k)  twelve  thou¬ 
fand  horfes,  as  many  oxen,  five  hundred  thoufand  quin¬ 
tals  of  wheat,  rye,  and  oats,  two  hundred  thoufand  pair 
of  (hoes,  and  an  immenfe  quantity  of  other  neceffaries. 
The  king  of  Pruflia  alfo  entered  into  a  new  treaty  with 
the  French  ;  the  conditions  of  which  were  concealed, 
but  its  nature  appeared  in  the  advantage  w  hich  he  took 
of  the  progrefs  of  their  arms  to  feize  certain  territories 
in  Germany,  and  particularly  the  fuburbs  of  Nuremberg, 
under  colour  of  fome  antiquated  title.  Spain  alfo  entered 
into  a  treaty  offenfive  and  defenfive  with  France,  which 
was  afterwards  followed  up  by  a  declaration  of  war  againft 
Great-Britain. 

Excepting  a  part  of  the  mountains  of  Tyrol,  three 
French  armies,  one  under  Jourdan,  another  under  Moreau, 
and  a  third  commanded  by  Bonaparte,  now  occupied  the 
whole  country  reaching  from  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia  to 
the  Adriatic  Sea.  And  now,  deferted  by  all  the  members 
of  the  coalition,  except  Great  Britain,  the  emperor  expe¬ 
rienced  her  liberality  in  the  grant  of  a  loan,  which  extri¬ 
cated  him  from  prefent  difficulties.  Having  thus  the 
command  of  abundance  of  money,  he  was  enabled  to 
lend  one  army  after  another  tooppofe  Bonaparte  in  Italy, 
while  he  recruited  his  armies  in  Germany  by  extenfive 
levies,  and  by  taking  into  his  pay  the  troops  of  thofe 
Hates  that  had  made  peace  with  France. 

The  archduke,  having  received  powerful  reinforce¬ 
ments,  refolved  to  make  a  Hand,  on  the  nth  of  Auguft, 
againft  Moreau  at  Umenheim.  A  fevere  battle  was 
fought,  during  feventeen  hours,  and  one  of  the  wings  of 
the  Auftrian  army  under  general  Riefe  had  fucceeded  in 
occupying  four  leagues  of  territory  in  the  rear  of  the 
French  army  ;  but  the  archduke  having  received  intelli¬ 
gence  that  Wartenfleben  could  not  maintain  his  ground 
againft  Jourdan,  he  thought  it  necefrary  to  orders  retreat, 
and  to  adopt  new  meafures.  He  now  conceived  the  bold 
project  of  leaving  a  fmall  force  to  keep  Moreau  in  check, 
while  with  the  main  army  he  fhould  fall  on  Jourdan,  and 
overwhelm  him  with  fnperior  numbers.  Having  formed 
the  neceflluy  preparations,  he  recalled  his  troops  from  the 
other  fide  of  the  Danube,  burnt  the  bridge  of  Donau- 
wert,  and  prefled  forward  on  this  expedition.  Unexpect¬ 
ed  circumftances  had  obliged  Wartenfleben  to  retire  from 
the  town  of  Ambergto  Schvvartzenfeld  behind  the  Naab;~ 
and  the  archduke  in  confequence  advancing  more  to  the 
right  than  he  had  originally  intended,  arrived  at  Hemtnan. 
General  Nauendorf  attacked  the  French  divifion  under 
Bernadotte  on  the  22d  of  Auguft,  and  drove  them  from 
the  village  of  Teining.  Hotze  attacked  and  purfued 
them  to  Altdorf,  while  fquadrons  of  Aufirian  cavalry  and 
light  infantry  occupied  the  high  road  to  Nuremberg. 
Thefe  judicious  manoeuvres  placed  the  archduke  on  the 
right  flank  of  Jourdan’s  armyj  and  he  concerted  meafures 
for  a  general  attack  ;  but  the  JSrench  commander,  apprif- 
ed  of  Bernadotte’s  defeat,  abandoned  all  his  polls,  and 
retired  to  Amberg  on  the  23d.  The  Andrians  purfued 
and  compelled  him  to  fall  back,  to  Sultzbach  with  the 
lofs  of  nine  hundred  pri ioners,  and  two  battalions  of  his 
rear-guard  cut  to  pieces. 

General  Nauendorf  with  ten  thoufand  men  was  dif- 
patched  to  reinforce  Latour,  and, prevent  Moreau  from 
taking  advantage  of  his  reduced  force,  while  the  arch- 
duk  .  prepared  to  expel  Jourdan  from  Franconia.  As  a 
necellary  preliminary,  he  lent  general  Hotze  to  Wurtz- 
burg,  who  drove  cut  the, French  garrifon  and  poffeffed 
htmlelf  of  the  citadel.  Jourdan  had  been  equally  anxious 
£0  preferve  this  port,  but  arrived  too  late,  and  failed  in  a 


fpirited  attempt,  to  expel  the  Aurtrians.  His  fenfe  of 
honour,  however,  impelled  him  to  rifk  a  battle  for  the 
prefervation  of  his  conquefts,  and  having  fele&ed  a  mod 
advantageous  pofition,  he  waited  with  firmnefs  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  his  opponent.  The  archduke,  having  thrown 
a  bridge  acrofs  the  Mein,  divided  his  army  into  three 
columns,  the  left  commanded  by  general  Sztarray,  the 
centre  by  Wartenfleben,  and  the  right  by  Kray.  Sztarray, 
who  was  firfi:  engaged,  was  brought  into  imminent  danger 
by  the  delay  of  the  other  divifions  in  eroding  the  river; 
but,  the  archduke  having  ordered  Wartenfleben  to  ford 
the  Mein  with  all  his  cavalry,  the  timely  execution  of  his 
command  faved  him  from  defeat.  When  the  army  had 
paffed  the  river,  a  general  charge  was  made,  and  the 
Aurtrians,  penetrating  through  "the  woods  with  fixed 
bayonets,  diflodged  and  drove  the  republicans  in  every 
direction.  Jourdan  loft  two  thoufand  killed  and  wounded, 
and  upwards  of  three  thoufand  prifoners,  with  ten  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  a  vaft  number  of  baggage  and  provifion 
waggons,  while  the  lofs  of  the  Aurtrians  did  not  exceed 
eight  hundred  men. 

After  this  defeat,  Jourdan  retired  to  Hamelbourg,  con¬ 
tinuing  his  retreat  towards  the  Upper  Lahn  acrofs  the 
country  of  Fold  and  Wetaravia.  The  archduke  dif- 
patched  his  right  wing  under  general  Kray,  againft  Wetz- 
laer,  which  the  French  abandoned.  General  Hotze,  with 
the  left,  attempted  to  diflodge  them  from  Weilburg,  but 
without  fuccefs.  The  archduke  then  prepared  to  attack 
their  centre  by  a  combined  operation  ;  but  the  French 
evacuated  the  towns  of  Dietz  and  Limbourg,  and  retired 
behind  the  Lahn.  After  many  partial  Ikirmifhes,  in  one 
of  which  general  Marceau  was  (lain,  two  divifions  of  the 
French  army  parted  the  Rhine  at  Cologne,  and  the  main 
body  reached  the  intrenched  camp  before  Duffeldorf. 
Thus  ended  Jourdan’s  famous  retreat  of  more  than  three 
hundred  miles  in  twenty-five  days,  during  which  he  loft 
nearly  half  his  army.  Beurnonville  was  on  this  occafion 
promoted  to  command  the  army  in  this  quarter,  inftead  of 
the  brave  but  unluccefsful  Jourdan. 

Moreau’s  army  now  ifolated  and  cut  off  from  that  of 
Jourdan,  was  fuppofed  to  become  an  eafy  conqtieft. 
Many  attacks  were  made  upon  him,  but  all  of  them 
without  fuccefs;  and  the  imperial  generals  were  at  laffc 
obliged  to  give  way  to  him  wherever  he  turned.  In  this 
interval  the  eleftor-palatine,  terrified  at  his  approach, 
obtained  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which,  in  confideration  of 
fix  millions  of  livres  (437,500k)  3,300  horfes,  200,000 
quintals  of  grain,  100,000  lacks  of  oats,  100,000  pair  of 
ilioes,  10,000  pair  of  boots,  30,000  ells  of  cloth,  and 
twenty  pidtures  to  be  feledted  from  the  galleries  of  Duf- 
feldorf  and  M  :ch,  Moreau  fold  to  the  eledtor  a  neu¬ 
trality  for  his  dominions  in  Bavaria,  Franconia,  and  Weft, 
phalia. 

Moreau,  perceiving  no  probability  of  being  joined 
either  by  the  armies  of  Jourdan  or  Bonaparte,  refolved 
to  retreat  towards  the  Rhine  through  Suabia.  He  had 
recrofled  the  Lech  to  prepare  for  this  event  ;  but  now 
fuddenly  parting  it  again,  as  if  determined  to  advance  far¬ 
ther  into  Auftria,  he  drove  back  general  Latour  as  far  as 
Landfperg.  Having  thus  obtained  freedom  for  bis  move¬ 
ments,  he  proceeded  between  the  Danube  and  the  lake  of 
Conltance.  Latour,  however,  hung  upon  his  rear.  He 
alfo  found  the  partes  of  the  Black  Foreft  occupied  by  large 
bodies  of  Aurtrians,  while  generals  Nauendorf  and  Pe- 
trarfeh  haraffed  his  right  flank  with  24,000  men.  He 
now  again  turned  upon  Latour  like  a  hunted  tiger,  totally 
defeated  him,  took  no  lefs  than  5000  prifoners  ;  whom 
he  was  able  to  catry  to  France.  He  now  continued  his 
retreat  ;  his  right  wing  under  Delfaix,  keeping  Nauen¬ 
dorf  and  Petrarfch  in  check,  while  the  reft  of  the  army 
cleared  the  paflages  in  front,  till  he  arrived  at  the  Val 
d'Evfer,  a  narrow'  defile  running  between  lofty  mountains. 
After  this  defperate  effort  he  reached  Fribourg  on  the 
13th  of  October  1796;  but  was  foon  compelled  by  the 
archduke  Charles,  who  had  now  arrived  from  the  purfuit 
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of  Jourdan,  to  evacuate  all  his  pofitions  on  the  Suabian 
tide  of  the  Rhine,  with  the  exception  of  Kehl,  and  a 
temporary  fortification  at  Huningen. 

The  imperial  troops,  in  the  mean  time,  had  taken  ad- 
vantage  of  the  defencelefs  fiate  of  the  French  frontier  to 
crofs  the  Rhine  at  Manheim,  and  to  advance  in  various 
detachments  to  Weifl'emburg,  Seitz,  Hagenau,  and  almoll 
to  the  gates  of  Stradmrg.  Thefe  detachments  being  now 
recalled,  the  archduke  refolved  to  terminate  the  campaign 
by  the  capture  of  Kehl,  and  the  fortification  at  Huningen. 
But  this  proved  no  eafy  talk.  A  great  part  of  the  winter 
was  fpent  in  fruitlefs  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Andrians, 
fometimes  to  take  them  by  dorm,  and  fometimes  to  reduce 
them  by  a  regular  liege.  Different  fallies  were  made  by 
the  French,  and  immenfe  numbers  of  men  were  loft  on 
both  Tides  by  the  fword,  and  by  the  feverity  of  the  fea- 
fon.  It  was  not  till  the  ioth  of  January  1797,  that  the 
French  agreed  to  evacuate  Kehl  ;  and  the  fortification  at 
Huningen  was  not  given  up  till  the  lucceeding  month. 

The  republican  army  in  Italy  was  commanded  by  Bo¬ 
naparte,  and  oppofed  by  the  Andrian  general  Beaulieu. 
The  French  amounted  to  about  85,000  men.  Bonaparte 
on  his  arrival  to  take  the  command,  found  it  ill  equipped, 
and  the  troops  mutinous  for  want  of  neceflaries.  He  ad- 
drelfed  them,  however,  in  the  ftyle  of  military  enterprife  : 

If  we  are  to  be  vanquifhed,  we  have  already  too  much  ; 
and  if  we  conquer,  we  (hall  want  nothing;”  and  ordered 
them  to  prepare  for  immediate  adtion.  The  Andrian 
army  under  general  Beaulieu  is  faid  to  have  more  than 
equalled  the  French  in  number.  To  thefe  were  united 
the  king  of  Sardinia’s  army  under  count  Colli,  of  60,000 
regular  troops,  befides  the  militia  of  the  country,  and  a 
Small  body  of  Neapolitan  cavalry,  amounting  to  about 
5500  men. 

General  Beaulieu  made  the  firft  movement  on  the  9H1 
of  April  1796,  by  attacking  a  pod:  called  Voltri,  which 
the  French  podeded,  within  fix  leagues  of  Genoa.  They 
defended  themfelves  till  the  evening,  and  then  retreated 
to  Savona.  Next  morning  Beaulieu,  at  the  head  of  15,000 
men,  preding  upon  the  centre  of  the  French  army,  was 
completely  fuccefsful  till  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  he  reached  a  redoubt  at  Montenotte,  which  was 
the  lad  of  their  entrenchments.  This  redoubt  contained 
1500  French.  Their  commander,  Rampon,  prevailed 
with  them,  in  a  moment  of  enthufiafm,  to  fwear  that  they 
would  not  Surrender  ;  ant^  the  confeqttence  was,  that  they 
arrelied  the  progrefs  of  Beaulieu  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  During  the  night,  Bonaparte  Rationed  his  right 
wing  under  Laharpe,  a  Swifs  exile,  in  the  rear  of  the  re¬ 
doubt  of  Montenotte,  which  dill  held  out,  while  he  him- 
felf,  with  Madena,  Benhier,  and  Salicetti,  advanced  by 
Altara,  to  take  the  Aufirians  on  their  flank  and  rear. 
Beaulieu,  in  the  mean  time,  had  received  powerful  rein¬ 
forcements,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  nth  renewed  the 
attack  on  the  French  under  Laharpe  ;  but  Madena  foon 
advancing  upon  the  flank  of  the  Audrians  and  Sardinians, 
they  gave  way  on  all  fides.  Two  of  their  generals,  Roc- 
cavina  and  Argenteau,  were  wounded  ;  and  they  lod  2500 
prifoners. 

On  the  13th  at  day  break,  the  defiles  of  Millefimo  were 
forced  by  the  French  general  Augereau  ;  and  by  a  hidden 
TnoveVnent,  general  Provera,  at  the  head  of  1500  Au- 
flrian  grenadiers,  was  furrounded  ;  a  circumdance  which 
proved  not  a  little  embarrafling  to  the  French  army.  For 
this  refolute  officer,  inltead  of  furfendering,  indantly  re¬ 
tired  to  a  ruined  cadle  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and 
there  entrenched  himfelf.  Augereau  brought  up  his  ar¬ 
tillery,  and  fpent  many  hours  in  attempting  to  diflodge 
him.  At  lad  he  divided  his  troops  into  four  columns, 
and  endeavoured  to  carry  Provera’s  entrenchments  by 
dorm.  The  French  lod  two  generals,  Banel  and  Quenin, 
and  Joubert  was  wounded  in  this  attempt,  which  proved 
-unfuccefsful.  Provera  palled  the  night  in  the  midfl  of  the 
French  army,  which  had  been  prevented  by  his  obflinate 
refiflance  from  coming  to  battle.  Oh  the  14th  the  hodile 
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armies  faced  each  other,  but  a  aivifion  of  the  French 
troops  was  dill  occupied  in  blockading  Provera.  Th.c 
Andrians  attempted  to  force  the  centre  of  the  French,  but 
without  fuccefs.  Malfena,  in  the  mean  time,  turned  the 
left  flank  of  their  left  wing  near  the  village  of  Dego  ; 
while  Laharpe,  with  his  divifion  in  three  clofe  columns, 
turned  the  right  flank  of  the  fame  wing.  One  column 
kept  in  awe  the  centre  of  the  Audrians,  a  fecond  attacked 
the  flank  of  their  left  wing,  while  the  third  column  gained 
its  rear.  Thus  was  the  left  wing  of  the  combined  army 
completely  furrounded  and  thrown  into  confudon.  Eight 
thoufand  men  were,  on  this  occafion,  taken  prifoners,  and 
general  Proveraat  lad  furrendered. 

Thefe  victories  were  not  gained  over  a  timid  or  an  in¬ 
active  adverfary.  On  the  morning  after  his  fatal  defeat 
at  Millefimo,  Beaulieu  made  one  of  thofe  fpirited  efforts 
which  often  retrieve  and  alter  the  fortune  of  war.  At 
the  head  of  fevert  thoufand  chofen  Audrians,  he  attacked, 
at  day-break,  the  village  of  Dego,  where  the  French  re- 
pofed  in  fecurity  after  their  fuccefs.  He  took  the  vil¬ 
lage;  but  the  French,  having  rallied  under  Malfena,  fpent 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  attempting  to  retake  if. 
They  were  thrice  repulfed,  and  one  of  their  generals, 
CaulFe,  was  killed.  Towards  evening,  however,  Bona¬ 
parte  in  perfon  having  brought  up  reinforcements,  the 
pod  was  retaken,  and  the  Audrians  retired  with  the  lofs 
of  1400  made  prifoners. 

Bonaparte  afterwards  contrived  to  throw  himfelf  be¬ 
tween  the  Audrian  and  Sardinian  armies.  By  pofl'effing 
the  drong  pod  of  Dego,  his  right  was  fecured  againd  the 
efforts  of  Beaulieu,  while  lie  was  enabled  to  aCt  with  the 
mafs  of  his  force  againd  the  Piedmontefe.  His  enter- 
prifes  in  this  quarter  were  facilitated  by  the  exertions  of 
Augereau,  who  had  opened  a  communication  with  the 
valley  of  the  Tanaro,  where  Serrurier’s  divifion  was  ap¬ 
proaching  the  town  of  Ceva,  and  near  which  the  Pied¬ 
montefe  had  an  entrenched  camp  defended  by  8000  men. 
On  the  1 6th',  Augereau  attacked  the  redoubts  which  co¬ 
vered  this  camp,  which  induced  the  Piedmontefe  to  eva¬ 
cuate  it  in  the  night  ;  and  on  the  17th.  Ceva  was  entered 
by  Serrurier.  Count  Colli  now  retreated  to  cover  Turin  ; 
making  choice,  however,  of  the  dronged  pods,  and  fight¬ 
ing  in  them  all.  He  was  able,  on  the  20th,  to  repulfe 
Serrurier  ;  but  on  the  2ad  Bonaparte,  dill  preding  on  the 
Piedmontefe  general,  defeated  him  near  Mondovi,  and 
entered  that  place.  The  retreating  army  in  vain  made  a 
dand,  with  its  head  quarters  at  Folfano,  and  its  wings  at 
Coni  and  Cherafco.  On  the  25th  Malfena  advanced 
againd  Cherafco,  which  was  fpeedily  evacuated  ;  Folfano 
furrendered  to  Serrurier,  and  Alba  to  Augereau. 

Previous  to  thefe  lad  movements,  however,  count 
Colli,  on  the  23d  of  April,  had  written  to  Bonaparte, r 
queding  an  armidice,  to  allow  the  king  of  Sardinia  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  negociaiing  a  peace.  The  French  army  was 
now  within  twenty-fix  miles  of  Turin;  and  that  prince 
faw  himfelf  fuddenly  reduced  to  the  didrelling  alternative 
of  being  clofely  bedeged  in  his  capital,  or  of  accepting 
fuch  terms  as  the  conqueror  might  think  fit  to  impofe. 
Bonaparte  granted  an  armidice,  on  condition  that  the  three 
fortrelfesof  Coni,  Ceva,  and  Tortona,  diotild  be  delivered 
up  to  him,  with  their  artillery  and  magazines,  and  that 
he  fhould  be  allowed  to  crofs  the  Po  at  Valentia.  The 
armidice  was  figned  on  the  29th,  and  it  was  followed  by  a 
formal  treaty  with  the  French  republic,  concluded  at 
Paris  on  the  17th  of  May.  The  conditions  inipofed  on 
the  fallen  king  of  Sardinia  were  humiliating  and  fevere.* 
He  furrendered  to  France  forever  the  duchy  of  Savoy, 
and  the  counties  of  Nice,  Jenda,  and  Breteuil.  He  gave 
an  amnedy  to  all  his  fubjetifs  that  were  profccuted  for 
political  opinions.  He  agreed  that  the  French  troops 
ihould  have  free  accefs  to  Italy  through  his  territory  ; 
and,  in  addition  to  the  fortred'es  furrendered  by  the  ar¬ 
midice,  he  gave  up  thofe  of  Exiles,  Sufa,  Brunette, 
Afliette,  Chateau  Dauphin,  and  Alexandria,  to  be  pof- 
felfed  by  the  French  during  the  war,*  ami  they  were  au¬ 
thor!  fed 
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thorifed  to  levy  military  contributions  in  the  territory  oc¬ 
cupied  by  them.  He  agreed  to  erect  no  works  in  future 
on  t he  fide  of  France,  to  demolith  the  fortreffes  of  Bru¬ 
nette  and  Sufa. 

In  the  mean  time  the  republican  army  advanced  towards 
the  Po.  Beaulieu  was  deceived  by  the  article  in  the  ar- 
miftice  w>hich  ftipulated,  that  the  French  fhould  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  crofs  that  river  at  Valentia,  and  made  all  his 
preparations  for  refiftance  in  that  quarter.  Bonaparte  la¬ 
boured  by  every  means  to  confirm  this  error  ;  and  while 
the  Aultrian  general  waited  for  him  near  Valentia,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  haftily  into  Lombardy,  and  had  proceeded  fixty 
miles  to  Placentia,  where  he  arrived  on  the  7th  of  May, 
before  the  diredlion  of  his  march  w-as  known.  He  imme¬ 
diately  effefted  his  paflage  without  difficulty,  there  being 
only  a  fmall  party  of  Aultrian  cavalry  accidentally  on  the 
oppofite  bank,  and  they  fled  at  his  approach.  Beaulieu 
in  the  mean  while  had  fent,  when  too  late,  a  body  of 
6000  infantry  and  2000  cavalry,  to  prevent  the  French 
from  palling  the  river  ;  but  Bonaparte,  now  cn  the  fame 
fide  of  the  river  with  themfelves,  met  and  defeated  them 
on  the  8th,  at  the  village  of  Fombio.  Another  party  of 
5000  imperialifts,  advancing  to  the  afliltance  of  thofe  at 
Fombio,  was  met  at  Codogno,  and  repul  fed  by  Laharpe  ; 
but  this  officer  was  killed  on  the  occafion.  On  the  9th 
Bonaparte  grained  an  armillice  to  the  duke  of  Parma,  on 
condition  of  his  paying  a  contribution  £>f  2,000,000  of 
French  money,  (87,5001.)  and  delivering  10,000  quintals 
of  wheat,  5000  quintals  of  oats,  and  2000  oxen,  for  the 
ufe  of  the 'army.  This  prince  alfo  agreed  to  deliver  up 
twenty  of  his  hell  paintings,  to  be  chofen  by  the  French. 
Similar  ftipulations  were  ordered  to  be  inferted  in  every 
future  treaty  ;  by  which  means  the  moll  valuable  cu- 
riofi ties  of  Italy  were  to  be  transferred  to  the  French 
capital. 

Beaulieu,  now  driven  from  the  Po,  eroded  the  Adda, 
leaving  fome  troops  to. defend  the  approaches  to  Lodi. 
The  advanced  guard  of  the  French  attacked  thefe  on  the 
rot'n,  and  drove  them  into  the  town  ;  which  was  entered 
in  fuch  clofe  purfuit,  that  the  imperialifts  had  not  time 
to  breakdown  the  bridge  over  the  Adda.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  bridge  the  imperial  army  was  drawn  up,  and 
thirty  pieces  of  cannon  defended  the  paflage.  The 
French  generals,  after  a  confultation,  agreed  that  it  could 
not  be  forced.  But  Bonaparte  having  demanded  of  his 
grenadiers  if  they  were  willing  to  make  the  attempt, 
they  applauded  the  propofal,  and  he  formed  them  into  a 
clofe  column.  Taking  inffant  advantage  of  a  cloud  of 
fmoke  which  iffued  from  the  cannon,  they  ruflied  along 
the  bridge,  about  one  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  reach¬ 
ed  the  middle  of  it  before  they  were  difeovered.  Here  a 
general  difeharge  from  the  Auftrians  at  once  deftroyed 
teven  hundred  of  the  French.  The  grenadier  column 
hefitated,  and  the  carnage  became  terrible  ;  but  Maflena, 
Berthier,  Dallemagne,  Cervoni,  Lafnes,  Dupat,  and  other 
officers,  flying  to  its  fupport,  they  urged  on  the  foldiers, 
and  prelflng  forward,  broke  into  the  ranks  of  the  imperial 
army,  which  immediately  gave  way,  and  fled  in  all  di- 
veftions.  Tiiis  exploit  has  been  much  celebrated;  and 
it  had  the  effedt  of  producing  a  great  portion  of  national 
exultation. 

Beaulieu,  being  obliged  to  retire  up  the  Adda,  recalled 
thofe  troops  which  he  had  placed  on  the  Ticino  and  at 
Milan,  which  city  he  evacuated,  leaving  only  eighteen 
hundred  men  in  the  citadel  ;  four  thoufand  French,  under 
Maflena,  took  pofleflion,  and  on  the  following  day,  May 
12,  Bonaparte  made  his  triumphal  entry.  He  impofed 
cn  Lombardy,  as  the  price  of  their  liberty,  a  contribu¬ 
tion  of  twenty  millions  of  livres  (875,0001.),  and  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  duke  of  Modena  half  that  film,  and 
twenty  valuable  pictures,  for  a  fuipenfion  of  arms. 

Too  weak  to  difpute  any  longer  the  pofleflion  of  the 
Milanefe,  general  Beaulieu  thought  only  of  covering 
Mantua,  and  keeping  up  his  communication  with  Ger¬ 
many,  for  which  purpofe  he  took  a  good  pofitionon  the 


Mincio  ;  hut  Bonaparte  having  forced  the  paffageof  that 
river  near  Borghetto,  and  marched  a  column  of  his  army 
towards  Pefchiera  and  Caftelnuovo,  with  the  intention  of 
cutting  him  off  from  the  road  to  Verona  and  Trente,  the 
Auftrian  general  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  communica¬ 
tion  with  Mantua,  and  retreat  towards  the  Adige.  Man¬ 
tua  was  abundantly  fupplied  with  provifions,  and  M.  de 
Beaulieu,  after  placing  in  it  a  garrifonof  twelve  thoufand 
men,  had  only  fourteen  thoufand  left,  at  the  head  of  whom 
he  effected  a  judicious  retreat,  traveling  the  dates  of 
Venice,  and  gaining  the  narrow  paffes  of  the  Tyrol, where 
he  made  every  difpofition  for  a  mafterly  defence. 

The  French,  thus  become  matters  of  Italy,  fpread 
themfelves  in  every  direction.  Terror  and  difmay  went  be¬ 
fore  them,  and  produced  applications  foran  armifticefrom 
the  king  of  Naples, and  tire  pope.  The  territoriesof  Naples 
being  far  from  the  feene  of  action,  were  not  fubjefted  to. 
a  contribution  ;  nothing  more  was  required  but  a  fepara- 
tion  of  the  troops  of  that  country  from  thofe  of  the  em¬ 
peror.  The  pope,  on  the  contrary,  being  within  the 
grafp  of  the  republicans,  Bonaparte  took  from  him  Bo¬ 
logna,  Ferrara,  and  fort  Urbino,  and  the  pontiff  was  pro- 
mifed  further  forbearance,  on  yielding  to  the  French 
thofe  places,  and  the  citadel  of  Ancona,  and  on  paying 
twenty-one  millions  of  livres,  (918,750!.)  a  hundred 
paintings  and  two  hundred  of  the  mod  valuable  manu- 
fcripts  from  the  public  library  of  Rome. 

From  the  towns  thus  acquired  the  French  obtained  fuf- 
ficient  artillery  and  (tores  for  the  fiege  of  Mantua  ;  and, 
not  content  with  the  fpoils  of  Rome,  they  plundered 
Milan,  Pavia,  Parma,  and  Piacenza,  of  their  choiceft 
works.  During  thefe  tranfadlions,  the  French  made 
themfelves  matters  of  the  caftle  of  Milan,  which  furren- 
dered  on  the  29th  of  June. 

From  the  territories  of  the  pope,  Bonaparte  advanced 
to  Leghorn,  in  the  neutral  (late  of  Tufcany,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  driving  out  the  Englilh,  and  confifcating  their 
property.  By  means  of  unufual  (peed  and  activity,  the 
tafk  afligned  to  Bonaparte  was  completed  by  the  time  the 
campaign  upon  the  Rhine  was  begun.  Mantua  was  (till 
indeed  in  the  hands  of  the  imperialifts ;  but  it  was  block¬ 
aded,  and  all  Italy  was  fubmifiive  to  the  mandates  of 
France. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  French  invafion  of  Ger¬ 
many,  marefchal  Wurmfer  was  fent  into  Italy  to  replace 
Beaulieu,  who  was  removed  from  his  command.  On  his 
arrival,  he  collected  the  wrecks  of  file  Auftrian  army, 
and  prepared,  till  he  fhould  receive  reinforcements,  to 
confine  the  French  within  as  narrow  limits  as  poffible,  by 
lines  drawn  from  the  lake  of  Garda  to  the  river  Adige. 
At  the  end  of  June,  however,  thefe  lines  were  attacked 
and  carried  by  Maffena’s-  divifion,  which  induced  Wurm- 
.  fer  to  ayoid  farther  exertion  till  he  fhould  receive  a  more 
adequate  force.  The  firft  part  of  the  month  of  July  was 
fpent  by  Bonaparte  in  prefting  the  fiege  of  Mantua,  which 
before  the  clofe  of  that  month  he  expected  to  capture. 
In  this,  however,  he  was  deceived.  Twenty  thoufand 
Auftrian  troops  had  been  fent  from  the  Rhine;  and 
other  reinforcements  were  marching  towards  Italy  ;  fo 
that  Bonaparte,  inftead  of  being  able  to  take  Mantua9 
had  to  defend  himfelf  againft  the  force  of  a  fuperior  ar¬ 
my,  that  approached  to  raife  the  fiege,  asid  even  threaten¬ 
ed  to  drive  him  out  of  Italy.  . 

Wurmfer’s  troops  defeended  from  the  Tyrol  in  two  di- 
viftons.  One  half  proceeded  along  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
lake  of  Garda,  and  the  other  came  by  the  weft  to  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  the  French,  who  w  ere  thus  enclofed  by  the 
Auftrians.  On  the  29th  of  July,  Maflena  was  driven 
from  the  ftrong  poft  of  La  Corona,  on  the  eaft  of  the  iake, 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  15,000  Auftrians  drove  the 
French  from  Salo,  and  afterwards  took  Brefcia?  with  all 
the  magazines  and  hofpitals  of  Bonaparte’s  army.  There 
was  a  fatal  error,  however,  in  the  general  plan  of  opera¬ 
tions  formed  by  the  imperialifts.  Their  army  united  was 
an  overmatch  for  the  French  ;  but  they  had  voluntarily 
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divided  it  into  two  weak  parts,  placing  Bonaparte  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  error  was  inftantly  difcerned,  and 
taken  advantage  of  by  their  antagonift.  On  the  night  of 
the  30th,  he  l'uddenly  railed  the  fiege  ot  Mantua,  and 
on  the  firft  of  Auguft  retook  Brefcia,  with  the  magazines 
and  hofpitals.  Having  the  mafs  of  his  army  united,  Bo¬ 
naparte  furpafled  his  antagonifts  in  numbers  wherever  he 
encountered  them.  He  prepared  to  attack  the  imperialifts 
on  the  3d  at  Salo,  Lonado,  and  Caftiglione,  but  was  anti¬ 
cipated  by  them.  Having  formed  a  large  body  of  his 
troops  into  clofe  columns,  the  Andrians,  who  were  not 
aware  of  his  mode  of  taffies,  extended  their  line  to  fur- 
round  them  ;  a  movement  which  enabled  the  republican 
columns  to  penetrate  the  imperial  army  in  all  direffions, 
and  throw  it  into  complete  diforder.  The  French  took 
4000  prifoners  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon. 

On  the  5th  and  6th  of  Auguft,  Bonaparte  attacked 
general  Wurmfer,  and  drove  him  from  Pefchiera  and  the 
nverMincio.  On  the  7th,  the  Andrians  were  compelled 
to  quit  Verona,  and  to  retire  once  more  to  the  mountains 
of  Tyrol.  This  conted,  which  had  laded  fix  days,  cod 
the  imperialids  20,000  men,  15,000  of  whom  were  made 
prifoners. 

The  prefent  fugitive  king  of  France,  happened  to  be 
at  Verona  only  a  diort  period  before  it  was  affailed  by  the 
French.  The  fenate  of  Venice  was  conftrained  to  order 
him  to  quit  their  territories;  and  the  podeda  or  melTen- 
ger  was  difpatched  to  Verona  with  this  decree.  Preferv- 
jng  dill  his  magnanimity  and  dignity  in  adverdty,  he  in¬ 
formed  the  podeda,  that,  as  a  Venetian  nobleman,  he  had 
an  incontedible  right  to  redde  at  Verona  :  but  that  he 
would  leave  the  town,  as  foon  as  the  fword  fhottld  be  re- 
ftored  to  him  which  Henry  IV.  had  prefented  to  the 
republic,  and  the  golden  hook  brought  to  him,  that  he 
might  erafe  his  name  from  the  lid  of  citizens.  The  po¬ 
deda  replied,  that  the  fenate,  at  his  requed,  would  with¬ 
out  liedtation  erafe  him  from  the  lid  :  but  that,  twelve 
millions  being  due  to  the  republic  from  Henry  IV.  his 
fword  would  be  kept  in  pledge  until  the  reftitution. 

From  Verona,  Bonaparte  thus  wrote  to  the  directory. 
— I  am  jud  arrived  at  Verona,  but  intend  to  depart  to¬ 
morrow.  It  is  a  large  and  line  town.  1  leave  a  garrifon 
in  it,  to  remain  maderof  the  three  bridges  which  it  has 
over  the  Adige.  I  have  not  concealed  from  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  that,  had  the  king  of  France  not  evacuated  the  town 
before  my  palfage  of  tire  Po,  I  diould  have  fet  fire  to  a 
city  fo  audacious  as  to  think  ilfelf  the  capital  of  the  French 
empire.  I  have  juft  feen  the  amphitheatre  :  this  remain 
of  the  Roman  people  is  worthy  of  them.  I  could  not 
but  feel  humbled  at  the  comparative  paltrinefs  of  our 
Champ  de  Mars,  Here  a  hundred  thoufand  fpeffitors 
fat  conveniently,  and  could  eafily  hear  an  orator  addrelT- 
jngthem.  The  emigrants  are  dying  from  Italy.  More 
than  fifteen  hundred  withdrew  five  days  before  our  ar¬ 
rival.  They  are  hurrying  into  Germany  with  remorfe 
and  rnifery.” 

The  French  now  commenced  the  fiege  of  Mantua 
anew.  The  garrifon  in  their  abfence  had  deftroyed 
their  works,  and  carried  into  the  city  140  pieces  of  heavy 
cannon,  which  the  French  had  left  behind  them,  and  had 
alfo  procured  a  confiderable  quantity  of  provifions.  The 
blockade  was  renewed  ;  but  Wurmfer,  having  received 
reinforcements,  was  again  enabled  to  attempt  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  place.  Bonaparte,  having  information  of  his 
approach,  left  fufficient  troops  to  keep  up  the  blockade, 
■while  he  advanced  to  meet  him.  On  the  4th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  he  came  up  with  and  drove  the  Andrians  from  the 
pafles  of  St.  Marco,  and  the  city  of  Roveredo,  to  the 
pals  of  Calliano,  where  they  made  their  principal  Hand. 
Here  a  battle  enfued,  in  which  the  French  took  6000  pri¬ 
foners,  and  entered  Trent  as  conquerors. 

Upon  fuffering  this  defeat,  Wurmfer  adopted  a  mea- 
fure,  which,  in  military  manoeuvres,  cannot  be  too  much 
applauded.  Inltead  of  retiring  before  the  conqueror, 
■who  might  have  driven  him  to  Infpruck,  and  arrived  at 
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a  critical  moment  on  the  Danube,  where  Moreau  had  juft 
commenced  his  retreat,  he  fuddenly  threw  himfelf  with 
his  vanquilhed  army  into  Baftano,  upon  the  flank  of  Bo¬ 
naparte,  and  then  advanced  by  forced  marches  towards 
Mantua.  He  made  a  (land  at  Balia  no  on  the  Sth,  but 
was  defeated,  and  5000  of  his  men  were  taken  prifoners. 
But  he  had  Hill  a  confiderable  body  of  troops.  With  tbefe 
he  pulhed  forward  ;  and  having  encountered  different  di- 
vifionsof  the  French  at  Cerea,  Caftellano,  and  Due  Caf- 
telli,  he  effe&ed  the  palfage  of  the  Adige  at  Porto  Leg- 
nano,  and  entered  Mantua  with  the  wreck  of  his  army, 
amounting  to  about  4000  infantry  and  4500  cavalry.  Itt 
this  enterprife  he  loft  all  together  20,000  men  ;  but  the 
effect  of  it  was,  that  it  fixed  Bonaparte  in  Italy,  where 
he  was  obliged  to  remain  watching  and  blockading  the 
numerous  garrifon  of  Mantua.  He  hoped  that  its  num¬ 
bers  would  foon  reduce  it  by  famine  to  the  neceftity  of  a 
capitulation  ;  but  in  this  lie  was  deceived,  as  the  flelh  of 
thehorfes  carried  into  it  by  Wurmfer  afforded  fubliftence 
to  the  troops  during  a  very  long  period. 

The  emperor  now  fent  into  the  field  a  new  army  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  relief  of  Mantua.  In  the  beginning  of  Novem¬ 
ber  a  part  of  it  marched  under  the  command  of  field-mar- 
Ihal  Alvinzi,  towards  Vincenza  on  the  eaft,  feconded  by 
general  Davidovich,  with  another  divifion  from  Tyrol. 
Alvinzi  croffed  the  Piava  ;  but  was  met  by  the  French, 
and  compelled  to  repafs  that  river.  Davidovich,  in  the 
mean  time,  having  fucceeded  in  driving  the  French  down 
the  Adige  towards  Verona,  Bonaparte  was  under  the.ne- 
ceffity  of  concentrating  his  forces.  He  now  adopted  his 
ufual  expedient  of  keeping  one  divifion  of  the  enemy  irs 
check,  while  he  contended  with  the  main  body  of  his 
forces  againft  the  other.  He  left  Vaubois  with  fome 
troops  to  amufe  Davidovich,  while  lie  advanced  in  per- 
fon  againft  Alvinzi,  who  was  haftening  towards  Verona. 
He  met  the  Auftrians  at  the  village  of  Arcole.  Tofeize 
this  poft,  which  could  not  be  eafily  turned  on  account 
of  a  canal,  the  French  were  under  the  neceftity  of  palling 
a  narrow  bridge  in  the  hotted  fire  of  the  Auftrians.  They 
made  the  attempt  without  fuccefs.  Their  officers  rulhed 
to  the  head  of  the  column,  and  in  vain  attempted  to  rally 
the  troops.  General  Verdier,  Bon,  Verne,  and  Lafnes, 
were  carried  off  the  field.  Augereau  then  advanced  with 
a  (tandard  to  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  but  the  troops  would 
not  follow  him.  At  laft  Bonaparte,  who  in  the  mean 
time  had  fent  Guieux  with  2000  men  to  turn  the  village 
at  two  miles  diftance,  haftened  to  the  bridge  himfelf. 
Seizing  a  ftandard,  he  advanced  at  the  head  of  the  grena- 
diers,  crying,  “  Follow  your  general.”  They  followed 
him  to  within  thirty  yards  of  the  bridge,  when  they  were 
intimidated  by  the  terrible  fire  of  the  Auftrians,  and  their 
leader  found  it  neceffary  to  retire.  Attempting  to  mount 
his  horfe  to  rally  the  column,  left  the  Auftrians  Ihould 
advance,  he  was  thrown  into  a  morafs,  wliiie  Hi  1 1  under 
the  fire  of  the  troops  in  the  village;  but  here  he  again 
efcaped,  as  the  Auftrians  did  not  attempt  to  follow  up 
their  advantage.  While  Bonaparte  was  thus  holding  the 
imperial  army  in  check,  the  detached  divifion  fucqeeded 
in  crofting  the  Adige  lower  down  ;  they  made  an  exten- 
five  circuit,  attacked  the  village  on  a  weak  point  during 
the  night,  and  made  themfelves  inafters  of  it,  with  five 
pieces  of  cannon  and  four  hundred  men. 

Alvinzi,  advancing  with  all  his  forces  on  the  points 
menaced,  promoted  the  views  of  Bonaparte,  by  remov¬ 
ing  Hill  further  from  Davidovich;  the  French,  oh  his 
approach,  evacuated  the  village  of  Arcole,  and  during 
the  two  following  days  fevere  and  bloody  battles  were 
fought,  which  Hill  terminated  to  the  difadvantage  of  the 
Auftrians,  who  were  compelled  to  retire  in  diforder  to 
Bonifacio.  The  conflict  was  fo  obftiftate,  that  fifteen 
French  generals  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  all  had 
their  clothes  pierced  with  bullets. 

The  Auftrians  retired  to  Vincenza,  but  the  French 
were  too  much  enfeebled  to  purfue  them  witft  vigour; 
and  Davidovich  fpeedily  deprived  them  of  many  qdvan- 
9  £  "  ragefc 
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tp.ges  of  their  late  victories,  by  attacking  general  Vau- 
bois  on  the  Upper  Adige,  and  driving  him  with  great 
{laughter  to  Pefchiera.  Davidovich  had  by  thefe  means 
advanced  within  a  few  leagues  of  Mantua,  when  Bona¬ 
parte,  alarmed  at  his  fuccefs,  joined  Vaubois,  and  attack¬ 
ed  him  on  the  heights  of  Campara,  where  Davidovich, 
being  greatly  inferior  in  force,  made  little  refiftance,  but 
retired  to  Alla.  The  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Man¬ 
tua  was  thus  completely  fruftrated,  by  the  aftonifhing 
activity  and  promptitude  of  Bonaparte  in  attacking  each 
tlivilion  feparately,  and  preventing  their  junction.  The 
garrifon  was,  however,  fupplied  with  provifions  inconfe- 
quence  of  a  vigorous  fortie  made  by  Wurmfer  ;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  year  palled  away  without  any  other  im¬ 
portant  conflict. 

Bonaparte  was  (till  engaged  in  the  blockade  of  Mantua, 
while  the  Auftrian  government  was  making  vaft  efforts  to 
recruit  the  army  of  Alvinzi  after  its  defeat  at  Arcole, 
and  to  enable  that  general  to  make  a  lafr  and  defperate 
effort  for  the  relief  of  Mantua.  The  young  men  of 
Vienna  were  urged  to  give  their  affiftance  on  this  impor¬ 
tant  occafion,  and  6000  of  them  marched  into  Italy  as 
volunteers.  Alvinzi’s  army  now  amounted  to  nearly  50,000 
men  ;  and  he  commenced  his  operations  on  the  8th  of 
January  1797,  by  fkirmilhing  along  the  whole  of  the 
French  line,  from  Porto  Legnago  upwards  to  La  Corona 
near  the  Lake  Garda.  On  tire  10th,  Bonaparte  was  at 
Bologna,  taking  precautions  againft  the  efcape  of  Wurm¬ 
fer  by  that  quarter,  which,  from  an  intercepted  letter,  lie 
had  learned  was  in  contemplation.  But  being  informed 
of  the  approach  of  the  Auftrians,  he  hafiened  to  Mantua, 
and  from  thence  to  Verona,  which  was  the  centre  of  the 
line  of  his  army  .that  oppofed  Alvinzi.  He  arrived  at 
Verona  on  the  morning  of  the  12th;  but  as  the  Auftrians 
continued  to  make  their  attacks  upon  different  quarters 
at  once,  he  was  unable  to  penetrate  the  defign  of  their 
leader.  On  the  13th,  the  efforts  of  the  Auftrians  began 
to  affume  a  formidable  afpeCt  on  the  lower  part  of  his  line 
near  Porto  Legnago  ;  but  on  the  evening  of  the  fame 
day  he  received  intelligence  that  the  upper  extremity  of 
his  line,  where  Joubert  commanded,  had  been  attacked 
by  fucli  an  immenfe  fuperiority  of  numbers,  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  mafs  of  the  imperial  troops 
was  concentrated  there.  The  poft  of  La  Corona  had 
been  forced,  and  Joubert  compelled  to  withdraw  to  Ri- 
voli,  which  he  alfo  abandoned. 

The  Auftrians  ftill  perfifted  in  their  unfortunate  plan 
of  dividing  their  army,  that  they  might  have  two  chances 
of  fuccefs.  Ten  thoufand  chofen  troops,  among  whom 
were  the  Vienna  volunteers,  were  deftined  under  general 
Prowera  to  penetrate  to  Mantua  by  Porto  Legnago,  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  French  line;  while  Alvinzi  in 
perfon  advanced  with  the  main  army  againft  Joubert  at 
its  other  extremity.  Bonaparte,  in  the  mean  time,  left 
Verona  in  the  evening  of  the  13th,  having  ordered  the 
whole  centre  of  his  army  under  Malfena  to  follow  him  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rivoli.  Here  he  fpent  the  night 
in  arranging  the  order  of  battle  for  next  day,  and  in  oc¬ 
cupying  ftrong  pofitioiis.  At  day-break  of  the  14th  the 
attack  was  begun  by  Joubert’s  divifton,  to  the  no  fmall 
furprife  of  the  imperialifts,  who  were  not  aware  of  the 
arrival  of  Bonaparte  with  reinforcements.  The  battle,, 
however,  was  long  and  obftinate.  The  fuperiority  of 
numbers  on  the  fide  of  the  Auftrians  enabled  them  to 
defeat  all  the  efforts  of  the  French  to  turn  their  divifions. 
They  alfo  fucceeded  in  driving  back  upon  tire  centre  the 
two  wings  of  the  French  army  in  conliderable  diforder. 
Alvinzi  now  attacked  the  centre,  which  fcarcely  main¬ 
tained  its  pofition;  and  the  Auftrian  wings  advancing  on 
both  Tides,  completely  furrounded  the  French  army.  The 
victory  feemed  already  won  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  Alvinzi 
di  (patched  a  courier  to  Vienna  to  announce  the  approach¬ 
ing  capture  of  Bonaparte  and  his  army.  The  fituation 
ot  the  republican  chief  was  certainly  alarming  ;  but  from 
the  nature  of  his  order  of  battle,  his  troops  had  rather 
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been  concentrated  than  fcattered  by  the  reptilfe  they  had 
received,  and  it  was  therefore  ftill  in  his  power  to  make  a 
defperate  effort.  Having  formed  three  ftrong  columns, 
he  fent  them  againft  the  Auftrian  right  wing.  They  fuc¬ 
ceeded  in  penetrating  it  at  different  points;  and  it  fled 
in  fuch  confufion,  that  having  encountered  a  party  of 
French  that  had  not  arrived  in  time  to  join  the  body  of  the 
army,  four  thoufand  Auftrians  laid  down  their  arms,  apd 
furrendered  themfelves  prifoners  of  war.  Night  put  an 
end  to  any  farther  conteft  in  this  part,  when  Bonaparte 
inftantly  flew  to  oppofe  general  Provera,  leaving  Joubert 
to  profecute  the  vidtory  he  had  To  far  gained.  This  fcr- 
vioe  he  performed  with  great  addrefs.  A  detachment 
under  Murat,  having  marched  all  the  night  of  the  14th 
after  the  battle,  feized  Montebaldo  in  the  rear  of  the  po¬ 
fition  at  Corona,  to  which  a  confideratle  divifton  of  the 
Auftrians  had  retreated,  while  Joubert,  next  morning, 
attacked  them  in  front.  Finding  themfelves  thus  fur- 
rounded,  they  fell  into  confufion  :  fix  thoufand  were 
made  prifoners,  many  were  drowned  in  attempting  to 
crofs  the  Adige,  and  the  remainder  fled  into  the  Tyrol. 

During  this  fanguinary  conteft  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
Adige,  Provera  had  forced  his  paffage  acrofs  the  lower 
part  of  that  river  at  Angiara,  and  compelled  Guieux  to 
retire  to  Ronco.  Augereau  colledted  all  the  troops  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  marched  to  attack  Piovera;  but  as 
be  haftened  towards  Mantua,  Augereau  could  only  come 
up  with  his  rear  ;  of  which,  after  an  engagement,  betook, 
two  thoufand  prifoners.  On  the  15th,  however,  Provera 
arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Mantua.  The  city,  which 
ftands  on  a  lake,  was  blockaded  at  the  two  points  by 
which  it  has  accefs  10  the  main  land,  called  St.  George 
and  La  Favorite.  Alvinzi  was  to  have  formed  his  junc¬ 
tion  with  Provera  at  t-he  poft  of  St.  George.  Receiving 
no  intelligence  of  him,  general  Provera  fummoned  the 
French  commander  here  to  furrender  ;  and  on  his  refufal, 
endeavoured  to  carry  the  pofition  by  affault.  Having 
failed  in  this  attempt,  he  turned  his  attention  towards  the 
poft  of  La  Favorite,  which  he  attacked  on  ths-morning 
of  the  16th  ;  while  Wurmfer,  who  had  perceived  his  ar¬ 
rival,  advanced  with  the  troops  of  the  garrifon  againft  the 
fame  point.  But  by  this  time  Bonaparte  had  arrived 
with  reinforcements.  Wurmfer  was  repulfed  ;  and  Pro¬ 
vera  being  completely  furrounded  by  the  French,  was 
under  the  necefiity  of  furrendering  his  army  prifoners  of 
war.  The  refuit  of  all  thefe  battles  was  the  capture  of 
23,000  prifoners  and  fixty  pieces  of  cannon  ;  and  thus  four 
imperial  armies  had  periftied  in  Italy  in  the  attempt  to 
preferve -Mantua.  The  capture  of  this  city,  however, 
was  now  inevitable,  in  confeqttence  of  famine.  It  fur- 
rendered  by  capitulation  on  the  2d  of  February  1797. 
Bonaparte  on  this  occafion  endeavoured  to  acquire  the 
reputation  of  humanity.  To  allow  the  French  emigrants 
in  the  garrifon  to  efcape,  he  confented  to  an  article  in  the 
capitulation,  that  general  Wurmfer  fliould  be  allowed  to 
feleft  and  carry  out  of  the  garrifon  feven  hundred  men, 
who  were  not  to  be  examined  nor  confidered  as  prifoners; 
and  the  general  himfelf  was  allowed  to  depart  uncondi¬ 
tionally. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  pope,  who  of  all  the  European 
princes  had  the  greateft  reafon  for  difliking  the  French 
caufe,  incautioufly  perfevered  in  hoftility,  in  the  hope  that 
fome  of  the  imperial  armies  might  fucceed  in  driving 
Bonaparte  from  Italy.  Having  recovered  from  the  panic 
which  induced  him  to  folicit  an  armiftice  when  the  French 
firft  entered  Lombardy,  he  had  avoided  concluding  a 
treaty  of  peace,  and  attempted  to  enter  into  a  ciofe  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  court  of  Vienna.  He  procured  officers  to 
be  fent  from  thence  to  take  the  command  of  his  troops, 
and  flattered  himfelf  with  the  vain  iiope  of  being  able  to 
make  an  important  diverfion  in  favour  of  the  Auftrian 
troops.  , 

As  the  emperor  and  the  French  were  both  preparing  to 
renew  their  bloody  conteft  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany, 
it  was  of  importance  to  Bonaparte  to  leave  Italy  com¬ 
pletely 
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pletely  conquered  in  his  rear.  On  the  xft  of  February  lie 
fent  a  divifion  of  his  army  under  ViClor,  along  with  the 
Lombard  legion,  confiding  of  Italians,  to  enter  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  pope:  and,  upon  the  furrender  of  Mantua, 
Bonaparte  followed  in  perfon.  The  troops  of  the  apofto- 
lic  fee  made  feeble  refiftance.  The  new  raifed  Lombard 
legion  was  made  to  try  its  valour  againft  them  on  the  river 
Senis  on  the  2d.  After  dorming  their  entrenchments,  it 
took  their  cannon  and  1000  pri loners..  Urbino,  Ancona, 
and  Loretto,  fuccedively  fell  an  eafy  prey.  From  the 
chapel  at  Loretto  the  papal  general  Colli  had  carried 
mod  of  the  treafure  ;  but  the  French  dill  found  gold  and 
diver  articles  worth  one  million  of  livres,  and  the  image 
of  the  virgin  was  conveyed  as  a  curiolity  to  Paris. 

Bonaparte  now  proceeded  through  Macerata  to  Tolen- 
tino.  hie  was  here  met  by  a  meffenger  from  the  pope 
with  offers  of  peace  ;  and  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  his 
holinefs  on  the  19th  of  February  1797.  By  this  treaty 
the  pope  gave  up  to  the  French,  Avignon,  the  ConHat, 
Venaiditi,  the  duchies  of  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  and  the 
legation  of  Romagna  ;  agreed  to  pay  fifteen  millions  of 
livres  (656,2501.)  befides  the  twenty-one  millons  ftipu- 
lated  in  the  armidice,  of  which  five  millions  only  had 
been  paid  ;  the  French  were  to  retain  poffeffion  of  tiie 
citadel  of  Ancona  till  a  general  peace  fhould  beeftablifh- 
ed  on  the  continent,  and  likewife  of  the  provinces  of  Ma¬ 
cerata,  Umbria,  Perugio,  and  Camerino,  till  the  whole 
thirty-fix  millions  fhould  be  paid.  They  alfo  confirmed 
the  articles  which  dipulated  the  gift  of  the  datties,  pic¬ 
tures,  and  manuferipts.  Having  effected  this  grand  pur- 
pofe,  Bonaparte  next  employed  himfelf  in  laying  under 
contribution  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  and  the  republic 
of  Venice.  Thus  the  French  made  the  entire  conqued  of 
Italy  at  the  expence  of  the  neutral  powers  ;  and  during 
the  tremendous  conflict,  the  Audrians  are  faid  to  have 
lod  feventy-five  thoufand  men  ;  and  the  republicans  dxty 
thoufand . 

The  advantages  obtained  by  the  French  in  this  quarter 
are  fummed  up  in  thefe  terms.  Piedmont  invaded,  and 
the  king  of  Sardinia  forced  to  an  ignominious  peace  ; 
Lombardy  conquered  ;  both  banks  of  the  Po  republi- 
canifed  ;  the  king  of  Naples  detached  from  the  coalition  ; 
the  pope  deprived  of  nearly  one-third  of  his  dominions  ; 
all  the  north  of  Italy  a  prey  to  the  miferies  of  war,  and 
to  political  convulfions ;  that  country,  but  lately  fo  rich 
and  flourifhing,  robbed  of  its  wealth  and  fplendour;  and 
a  hundred  millions  of  livres  (4,375,0001.)  extorted  from 
the  different  countries  under  pretext  of  purchaling  peace, 
ranfom,  or  neutrality. 

The  rapid  f'uccefsof  Bonaparte  in  Italy,  contributed  to 
the  refforation  of  Corfica  to  France.  The  ficklenefs  of 
the  Corficans  had  given  the  utmoft  uneafinefs  to  fir  Gil¬ 
bert  Elliot,  the  Britifh  viceroy  ;  and  the  extravagant  ex¬ 
pectations  of  the  people  had  occafioned  much  unpleafant 
correfpondence  from  t lie  moment  the  ifland  was  annexed 
to  the  Britifh  crown :  but  when  Bonaparte  was  acquiring 
fuch  fplendid  honours  in  Italy,  his  countrymen  could  no 
longer  refill  the  pride  of  glorying  in  his  fame,  and  of  at¬ 
taching  themfelves  to  his  fortunes.  Paoli  was  obliged 
again  to  feek  refuge  in  London  ;  and  the  Englilh  agreed 
to  evacuate  the  ifland,  which  the  French  took  polfeflion 
ef,  December  22,  1796. 

In  the  Weft  Indies  the  progrefs  of  the  year  1795  had 
alfo  been  fuccefsful  to  the  French.  The  Englifn  were 
diverted  of  St.  Lucie,  St.  Vincent’s,  and  part  of  Grenada, 
and  the  maroons  of  Jamaica  were  incited  to  infurreCtion. 
St.  Euftatius,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Dutch,  was 
re-captured;  fort  Tiburon  in  St.  Domingo  yielded,  after 
a  brave  refinance,  to  three  armed  veffels  ;  and  the  French 
were  unfuccefsful  only  in  an  attempt  on  Dominica.  To 
meet  this  exigency,  the  Britifh  miniftry  prepared  a  power¬ 
ful  armament  under  admiral  fir  Hugh  Chriftian,  and  placed 
on-board  a  refpeCtable  land  force  commanded  by  fir  Ralph 
Abercrombie.  A  tempeftuous  winter  prevented  the  fail¬ 
ing  of  this  fquadron  till  fpring,  when  its  operations  were 
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moftly  fuccefsful,  St.  Lucie  was  recaptured  afteVa  vigor" 
ous  refiftance  ;  St.  Vincent’s  yielded  with  lefs  difficulty  ; 
and  the  rebellion  in  Grenada  was  criifhed,  though  not 
without  a  dreadful  lofs  of  lives,  the  brigands  having  mur¬ 
dered  all  the  white  people  in  their  power,  and  then  re¬ 
tired  to  the  woods,  where  they  were  exterminated  Lv 
riflemen.  -  ® 

Holland  too,  which  had  declared  war  againft  Great 
Britain,  fuflered  as  an  ally  of  France  in  this  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Demarara,  Berbice,  and  Effequibo,  with  a  vart 
quantity  of  produce,  were  conquered  by  a  naval  force  un¬ 
der  captain  Parr,  and  a" military  detachment  under  major- 
general  Whyte,  in  September  1796.  The  progrefs  of 
Britiih  exertion  was,  however,  checked  by  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  a  diforder  dreadfully  mortal,  called  the  yellow 
fever  :  Guadaloupe  Hill  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  re¬ 
publicans,  and  fonie  advantages  gained  in  Sr.  Domingo 
did  not  make  amends  for  the  multitudes  fwept  away  by 
this  contagious  malady.  But  not  in  the  Weft  Indies  alone 
did  Holland  fuffer  ;  in  the  Eaft  her  mart  valuable  poffef- 
fions  were  vvrefted  from  her.  In  1795,  Ceylon  and  Cochin 
yielded  to  the  Englifh  force;  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
was  alfo  captured.  In  the  enfuing  year,  Batavia  and  Arr.- 
boyna,  and  the  reft  of  .the  Molucca  Hies,  fell  into  the 
power  of  England.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  Dutch 
wifhed  eagerly  to  recover  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  they  fent 
a  fquadron  of  feven  fliips  of  war,  under  admiral  Lucas, 
to  attempt  to  reconquer  that  middle  ftation  between  Eu¬ 
rope  and  India  ;  but  Lucas  being  no  match  for  the  Britifh 
fquadron,  the  Dutch  fleet,  without  firing  a  gun,  was  de¬ 
livered  up  to  the  Britifli  admiral. 

Notwithftanding  the  fuperiority  of  Great-Britain  byfea, 
the  French,  towards  the  dole  of  this  year,  attempted  an 
invafion  of  Ireland  ;  but  the  plan  was  ill  concerted,  and 
unfuccefsful.  The  whole  conduCt  of  it  was  intruded  to 
general  Hoche.  Eighteen  fliips  of  the  line,  thirteen  fri¬ 
gates,  twelve  (loops,  £nd  forne  tranfports,  having  twenty- 
five  thoufand  troops  on-board,  were  employed  on  this  ex¬ 
pedition.  The  fleet  failed  on  the  10th  of  December  1796; 
but  a  fliip  of  the  line  was  loft  in  going  out  of  Breft,  and 
others  were  damaged.  The  frigate  in  which  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  had  embarked,  was  feparated  from  the 
fleet  in  a  gale  of  wind;  the  confequence  was,  that  when 
the  greater  part  of  the  fleet  arrived  at  Bantry-bay  on  the 
weft  coaft  of  Ireland,  no  one  had  inftrnCtions  how  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  The  troops  and  their  officers  wifhed  to  land,  but 
the  admiral,  Bouvet,  refufed  to  comply  with  their  re- 
queft.  Having  remained  feveral  days  upon  the  coaft,  he 
failed  for  France,  and  arrived  at  Breft  with  a  part  of  the 
fleet  on  the  31ft  cf  December.  General  Hoclie  did  not 
reach  Bantry-bay  till  it  was  too  late,  and  therefore  could 
not  land.  The  fleet  fuflered  great  Ioffes  in  its  return. 
One  (hip  of  the  line  and  two  frigates  foundered  at  fea,  a 
frigate  was  taken  by  the  Britifh,  and  a  fhip  of  the  line, 
after  an  engagement  with  two  Britifh  (hips,  was  run  afhore 
to  prevent  her  being  captured. 

During  thefe  tranfaCtions,  Great  Britain  had  entered 
into  a  negociation  with  France;  and  lord  Malmefbury  ar¬ 
rived  at  Paris,  and  began  the  negociation  with  Delacroix, 
the  minifter  for  foreign  affairs.  Lord  Malmefbury  pro- 
pofed,  that  the  principle  of  mutual  reftitutions  fhould  be 
agreed  upon  as  the  bafis  of  the  treaty.  After  much  al¬ 
tercation,  the  directory  agreed  to  the  general  principle  of 
mutual  reftitutions,  and  required  that  the  objects  of  thefe 
fhould  be  fpecified.  Accordingly,  the  Britifli  ambafiador 
propofed,  in  two  memorials,  that  France  fhould  relinquifh 
the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  and  offered  to  give  up  the 
French  foreign  iettlements  in  return.  An  offer  was  alfo 
made  to  reftore  a  great  part  of  the  Dutch  foreign  poffef- 
fions,  cn  condition  that  the  ftadtholder’s  ancient  authority 
fhould  be  acknowledged  in  that  country.  But  tile  di¬ 
rectory  would  agree  to  no  conditions  contrary  to  what 
they  called  the  French  conflitution  ;  and  it  was  added,  that 
his  lordfhip’s  farther  refidence  at  Paris  was  unneceffary. 

The  French,  in  opening  their  campaign  of  1797,  had 
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been  fo  unfuccefsful  in  their  former  attempts  upon  Ger¬ 
many,  that  they  now  refolved  to  make  their  principal  ef¬ 
fort  from  Italy  under  Bonaparte.  For  this  purpofe  the 
directory  detached  the  veteran  troops  that  had  fought 
under  Moreau  as  fecretly  as  poflible  through  Savoy  into 
Italy.  The  court  of  Vienna,  however,  was  aware  of  the 
approaching  danger,  and  gave  the  command  on  the  (ide 
of  Italy  to  the  archduke  Charles.  He  brought  along  with 
him  his  belt  troops  from  the  Rhine,  and  numerous  levies 
were  made  in  all  the  hereditary  dates  for  his  further 
fupport. 

The  war  was  now  to  affume  a  new  fliapc,  and  be  carried 
into  a  territory  where  the  houfe  of  Auftria  had  fcarcely 
ever  feen  a  foe.  It  was  neceflary  that  Bonaparte  fhould 
once  more  fcale  the  fummit  of  the  Alps.  This  immenfe 
chain  of  mountains,  which  takes  its.  rife  in  the  vicinity 
of  Toulon,  at  fird  flretches  northward  under  the  names  of 
Piedmont  and  Savoy.  It  then  runs  towards  the  ead,  into 
the  countries  of  Swiderland,  Tyrol,  Carinthia,  and  Car- 
niola.  The  three  lad  of  thefe,  pading  along  the  head  of 
the  Adriatic,  form  the  frontier  of  the  hereditary  dates 
of  Audria.  Between  the  mountains  and  the  fea  lies  the 
level  trad  of  territory  which  belonged  to  Venice.  It  is 
eroded  by  many  large  dreams,  which  are  fed  by  the  melt¬ 
ing  fnows  of  the  Alps  ;  whence  their  nature  is,  that  they 
are  greated  in  fummer,  and  their  waters  diminidi  during 
the  frods  of  winter. 

While  Bonaparte  was  fecuring  the  territory  of  Italy, 
the  Andrian  army  was  arranging  itfelf  along  the  eadern 
bank  of  the  Piava.  The  French  were  on  the  oppofite 
bank,  and  Bonaparte  hadened  to  join  them  after  he  had 
concluded  his  treaty  with  the  pope.  The  beginning  of 
March,  1797,  was  (pent  in  preparations;  but  at  lad  the 
republican  troops  advanced  ;  and  having  eroded  the  Piava 
on  the  12th  of  March,  the  Audrians  retired,  fleirmifliing 
for  fome  days  till  they  had  eroded  the  Tagliamento,  where 
they  made  a  dand  with  their  whole  force.  Early  on  the 
17th  the  French  arrived  at  Valvafone,  on  the  oppofite 
bank  ;  and  after  fome  hefitation,  refolved  to  force  the 
p adage  of  the  river.  To  have  accomplifhed  this  object 
would  have  been  difficult,  had  not  a  recent  frod  dimi- 
nifhed  the  dream,  by  which  means  the  French  were  ena¬ 
bled  to  crofs  it  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  in  columns  at 
various  points.  The  army  of  Bonaparte  was  now  in  three 
divifions.  Joubert,  with  the  left  wing,  advanced  along 
the  courfe  of  the  Adige  into  Tyrol,  and  wasordered  to 
crofs  over  from  thence,  and  to  defeend  along  the  valley 
of  the  river  Drave,  which  is  beyond  the  highed  chain  of 
what  the  Romans  called  the  Noric  Alps.  Malfena,  with 
the  centre,  after  eroding  the  Tagliamento,  advanced  into 
the  defiles  of  thefe  mountains;  while  the  right  divifion, 
commanded  by  Bonaparte  in  perfon,  proceeded  along  the 
coad  of  the  Adriatic.  After  forcing  the  paffage  of  the 
Tagliamento  on  the  17th,  the  French  foon  defeated  the 
Audrians  on  the  oppofite  bank,  and  compelled  them  every 
where  to  retreat.  The  other  rivers  were  ealily  palled  ; 
and  on  the  19th,  the  town  of  Gradifca,  on  the  river  Li- 
i'onzo,  furrendered  to  the  right  wing  of  the  army,  and  its 
garrifon,  amounting  to  3000  men,  were  made  prifoners  of 
war.  The  right  of  the  French  having  forded  the  Lifonzo 
near  Colfegliano,  while  their  left,  under  Malfena,  advanced 
to  Ponteba,  the  archduke  fell  back  to  Vippach. 

While  Bonaparte  thus  finifhed  tire  conqued  of  Friuli, 
and  drove  the  imperialids  into  the  hereditary  dates,  Jou¬ 
bert,  whom  he  left  in  the  country  of  Trent  and  Tyrol, 
was  now  ready  to  co-operate  in  the  plan  of  invalion.  The 
French  troops  which  occupied  the  banks  of  t he  Adige  as 
far  as  Lavis,  attacked  the  Audrians  under  Kerpen  and 
Loudon,  who,  being  far  inferior  in  number,  were  defeated 
with  great  lofs.  While  retreating  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Adige,  Loudon  was  again  attacked  near  Tramen, 
and  though  he  bravely  difputed  the  ground,  again  de¬ 
feated,  and,  prevented  from  joining  Kerpen  and  t lie  main 
body  of  the  army  at  Botzen.  Kerpen,  finding  thait  Jou¬ 
bert  was  gaining  his  flanks,  retired  from  Botzen  to  Clau- 
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zerr,  whence,  after  a  long  and  obdinate  encounter,  he  was 
obliged  to  retreat,  and  take  a  pofition  near  Sterzingen,  the 
lad  and  ftrongeft  pod  in  the  Tyrol  on  the  fide  of  Italy. 

The  army  of  the  archduke  being  entirely  feparated 
from  that  of  Kerpen,  Bonaparte  rapidly  advanced  into 
the  hereditary  Hates,  penetrating  into  Germany  by  a  road 
which  had  not  been  trod  by  the  French  fince  the  days  of 
Charlemagne.  The  Audrians  having  evacuated  Goritia 
after  the  republicans  had  palfed  the  Lifonzo,  Bonaparte 
marched  to  that  town,  while  his  right  proceeded  towards 
Triede  ;  and  on  his  left  general  Guyeux  and  MalTena 
advanced,  the  one  from  Cividale  to  Chiavoretto,  and  the 
other  to  Andrian  Ponteba  or  Pontaffel.  Malfena  was  or¬ 
dered  to  gain  the  two  palfes  leading  from  Friuli  into  Ca¬ 
rinthia  acrofs  the  Alps,  to  turn  the  right  of  the  archduke, 
and  prevent  his  receiving  reinforcements  from  the  Rhine ; 
and  even  to  advance  before  him  on  the  road  leading  from 
Clagenfurt  to  Vienna. 

The  archduke,  however,  anticipating  this  defign,  form¬ 
ed  the  bold  plan  of  turning  the  left  of  the  French,  and 
attacking  them  in  flank.  He  accordingly  united  his  left 
and  centre,  and  ordered  a  divifion  to  haden  by  forced 
marches,  and  to  be  joined  by  feveral  battalions  and  fqua- 
drons  from  the  Rhine.  The  fuccefs  of  this  judicious  plan 
was  frudrated  by  the  precipitation  of  general  Oclkay,  w  ho, 
abandoning  the  defile  of  Pontaffel,  enabled  the  French  to 
polfefs  themfelves  of  Tarvis,  which  commanded  the  road 
by  which  two  columns  under  Gontreuil  and  Bayalich,  the 
artillery  of  referve  and  baggage,  were  expefted  to  arrive. 
To  re-open  this  important  communication,  the  archduke 
directed  Gontreuil  and  Bayalich  to  attack  the  French  at 
Tarvis.  Gontreuil  drove  them  from  the  village  of  Saf* 
nitz,  which  gave  time  for  the  artillery  of  referve  to  ar¬ 
rive  ;  but  was  afterwards  obliged  to  abandon  this  pofition, 
after  having  defended  himfelf  during  the  greated  part  of 
the  day  with  lefs  than  three  thoufand  men  againd  upwards 
of  ten  thoufand  :  it  is  even  thought  that  he  would  have 
maintained  his  pod,  had  not  Malfena  received  reinforce¬ 
ments,  while  thofe  expended  under  Bayalich  and  Oclkay 
did  not  appear.  The  archduke  arrived  during  the  con¬ 
flict,  and  expofed  himfelf  to  the  greated  danger ;  count 
Wratidaw  was  wounded,  as  was  Gontreuil  himfelf.  In 
confequence  of  Oclkay’s  having  abandoned  the  defile  of 
Pontaffel,  the  column  which  was  proceeding  to  join  Gon¬ 
treuil  got  entangled  in  the  mountains  between  the  divi¬ 
fions  of  Malfena  and  Guyeux,  and  were  nearly  all  made 
prifoners. 

Having  thus  failed  in  preventing  the  French  from  pene¬ 
trating  into  the  hereditary  dates,  the  archduke  hoped  to 
make  them  repent  of  the  invafion.  He  divided  his  army 
into  three  corps,  one  of  which,  under  general  Seckendorf, 
occupied  the  road  to  Lay  bach,  and  defended  Carniola  and 
the  valley  of  the  Save;  the  centre,  commanded  by  Mer- 
cantin,  protected  the  valley  of  the  Drave  and  Clagenfurthj 
and  the  third,  under  the  prince  de  Reufs  and  general 
Kaim,  was  to  defend  Styria,  and  check  the  progrefs  of 
the  left  wing  of  the  French  upon  the  road  to  St.  Veit, 
and  in  the  valley  of  the  Muehr.  In  the  mean  time  Bona¬ 
parte’s  right  w  ing  feized  Triefte,  his  centre  advanced  upon 
the  Save,  and  his  left  to  Villach  upon  the  Drave,  where 
it  was  reinforced  by  the  divifions  under  Guyeux  and  Ser- 
rurier.  This  corps,  confiding  of  thirty  thoufand  men, 
led  by  Maflena,  after  obtaining  a  flight  advantage  over 
the  Andrian  rear-guard,  took  polfeilion  of  Clagenfurth  on 
the  30th  of  March,  while  general  Seckendorf  evacuated 
Laybach,  which  was  inflantly  occupied  by  Bernadette. 

The  archduke  was  now  compelled  to  retire  towards  the 
capital,  which  was  ferioully  menaced,  and  in  which  great 
condernatien  prevailed.  In  fifteen  days  Bonaparte  had 
taken  twenty  thoufand  prifoners,  and  eroded  the  Alpsj 
and  though  the  country  dill  prefented  fome  difficulties, 
there  was  no  fortified  place  capable  of  redding  his  pro¬ 
grefs  towards  Vienna.  The  republican  chief  did  nor, 
however,  confider  his  own  fituation  as  deditute  of  hazard, 
and  therefore  feized  the  moment  of  unbounded  fuccefs  to 
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make  propofals  of  peace.  On  the  31ft  lie  fent  a  note  to 
the  archduke,  in  which  he  deprecated  the  prolongation  of 
the  war,  and  intreated  him  to  interpofc  his  good  offices  to 
put  a  (top  to  its  farther  ravages.  But  this  prince,  doubt¬ 
ing  even  his  own  influence  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  re¬ 
turned  for  anfwer,  that  he  had  no  powers  to  negociafe. 

Bonaparte  now,  in  order  to  abate  the  ardour  of  the 
people  in  defence  of  their  fovereign,  addreffed  a  procla¬ 
mation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Carinthia,  inviting  them  to 
amity,  promifmg  to  protect  their  religion  and  property. 
He  then  marched  from  Clagenfurth  to  St.  Veit,  rei'olving  to 
attack  the  archduke  while  yet  inferior  to  him  in  numbers; 
and  prevent  the  junction  of  a  body  of  troops  from  Suabia, 
The  imperial  general,  having  concentrated  his  right  and 
centre,  marched  to  Friefach,  but  abandoned  it  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  French,  though  his  rear-guard  fought  with 
great  bravery,  and  on  the  enfuing  day  they  defended  with 
equal  valour  the  defile  leading  from  Freifach  to  Neu- 
markt,  which  was  ineffectually  affidled  by  Maffena.  The 
archduke  maintained  thefe  contefrs  chiefly  to  gain  time 
for  general  Spork  to  join  him  with  reinforcements  from 
Saltzburgh  ;  and  having  fecured  the  defired  communica¬ 
tion,  he  retired  in  the  night  to  Hundfmarkt,  ftill  purfued 
by  Bonaparte,  who  compelled  him  to  retire  fucceffively 
to  Judenburgh,  Knittefeld,  and  Vorderemberg.  Bona¬ 
parte,  occupying  all  the  places  abandoned  by  the  impe- 
rialifts,  foon  became  matter  of  Carinthia,  and  entered  into 
Styria,  while  his  right  wing  advanced  through  Carniola 
upon  the  two  banks  of  the  Save,  covered  by  flnall  detach¬ 
ments  which  kept  pace  with  it  in  Iftria.  On  Bonaparte’s 
arrival  at  Judenbourg,  April  7,  he  was  met  by  generals 
Bellegarde  and  Meerfeldt,.  who  had  full  powers  to  treat 
for  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  ;  and,  after  a  conference,  an  ar- 
miftice  was  concluded  for  fix  days,  by  which  the  French 
w?re  put  in  poffeffion  of  a  confiderable  tract  of  ground  ; 
their  centre  extending  to  Brack,  their  right  wing  between 
Fiume  and  Triefte,  and  their  left  to  Lientz. 

As  the  terms  of  this  trace  included  the  armies  of  the 
Tyrol,  it  becomes  neceffary  to  refume  the  detail  of  their 
operations.  General  Kerpen  ftill  maintained  the  ftrong 
poft  of  Sterzingen,  while  Loudon  retired  to  Meran  ;  but 
although  the  Auftrians  poffeffed  fome  local  advantages, 
the  inferiority  of  their  forces  rendered  the  occupation  of 
their  polls  extremely  precarious.  Thefe  difficulties  were, 
in  fome  meafure,  removed  by  the  zeal  of  the  Tyroleans  5 
twenty  thou  (and  of  whom,  at  the  inftigation  of  count 
Lehrbach,  rofe  en  majfe ,  and  ranged  themfelves  under  the 
iftandards  of  Loudon  and  Kerpen.  Joubert  had  united  his 
forces  between  Brixen  and  Botzen,  fo  as  to  maintain  a  com¬ 
munication  with  Bonaparte,  and  fecure  himfelf  from  the 
attack  of  the  Auftrians  in  the  archbiffiopric  of  Saltzburg. 

While  thefe  operations  detained  the  French  at  Brixen 
and  upon  the  Adige,  general  Loudon,  at  the  head  of  fif¬ 
teen  thoufand  men,  attacked  their  out-pofts  between  Me¬ 
ran  and  Botzen and,  having  gained  fome  ground,  re¬ 
newed  the  affault  on  the  enfuing  day,  and  compelled  them 
to  evacuate  Botzen.  Having,  by  this  fuccefs,  infpired 
the  Tyroleans  with  confidence,  Loudon  advanced  part  of 
his  troops  to  Deutchenoffen  and  Branzol,  and,  bringing 
the  remainder  on  the  rear  of  the  French,  drove  them  from 
Claufen  and  Steben,  while  Kerpen  expelled, them  from 
Brixen  with  confiderable  lofs.  After  retieating  along  the 
valleys  of  the  Adige  and  Pufter  to  Lientz,  the  French 
were  joined  by  a  corps  of  cavalry  fent  by  Bonaparte  to 
guard  the  valley  of  the  Drave,  and  to  eftabliffi  a  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  armies  of  the  Tyrol  and  Carinthia, 
Kerpen,  however,  fixed  his  head  quarters  at  Prunecken, 
and  pulhed  his  advanced  pods  as  far  as  Lientz  ;  while 
Joubert  took  pofitions  conftantly  connected  with  the  main 
army. 

While  the  French  were  thus  driven  from  the  German 
Tyrol,  Loudon  routed  another  divifion  near  Lavis,  driv¬ 
ing  them  fucceffively  upon  Trente,  Roveredo,  Torbola, 
and  RLva,  on  the  lake  of  Garda,  and  compelling  them  to 
Leek  refuge  in  the  citadel  of  Verona.  The  Venetians  alfc, 
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not  expecting  the  approach  of  peace,  but  hoping  that  the 
Auftrian  general  would  make  further  progrefs,  took  up 
arms  againft  the  republican  troops  that  remained  in  their 
country  ;  and  being  joined  by  ten  regiments  of  Sclavo- 
nians  in  the  pay  of  Venice,  they  put  the  French  to  death 
wherever  they  were  found,  without  excepting  the  fick 
in  the  hofpitals,  of  whom  five  hundred  were'maffacred  at 
Verona.  Thefe  cruelties  afterwards  occalioned  the  diflb- 
lution  of  tire  Venetian  republic. 

A  party  of  imperialifts  alfo  drove  the  French  garrifou 
out  of  Triefte,  and  thus  attempted  to  furround  the  invad¬ 
ing  army.  Bonaparte,  however,  knew  that  the  court  of 
Vienna  mutt  be  at  lead  as  much  embarraffed  as  himfelf. 
plis  army  amounted  to  ninety-five  thoufand  men.  It  had 
hitherto  proved  irrefiftible;  and  the  Auftrians  knew,  that 
to  furround,  was  not  always  to  conquer.  He  therefore 
perfifted  in  advancing;  till  he  compelled  the  Auftrian 
cabinet  to  treat  for  peace.  On  the  13t.l1  of  April  the 
armiftice  was  renewed.  It  was  followed  on  the  j9i.l1  by 
a  preliminary  treaty,  figned  at  Leoben  ;  by  which  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  fliould  belong  to 
France,  and  that  the  republic  in  Lombardy  fliould  afi'ume 
the  name  of  the  CiJ alpine  Republic,  which  fliould  include 
the  duchy  of  Mantua,  and  the  territories  of  Modena, 
Ferrara,  and  Bologna.  There  is  reafon  to  fufpedt  that 
fomething  hoftile  to  the  independence  of  Venice  was  here 
alfo  ftipulated.  Bonaparte  agreed  to  withdraw  without 
delay  into  Italy,  on  receiving  fubfiftence  for  his  army 
during  its  march  ;  and  it  was  refolved,  that  all  farther 
difputes  fliould  be  afterwards  fettled  by  a  .definitive  treaty 
of  peace. 

Before  the  confequences  of  this  treaty  can  be  detailed, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  recite  the  prog  re  is  of  the  campaign 
on  the  Rhine.  After  the  capture  of  fort  Kehl  and  Hu- 
ningen,  the  French  were  driven  from  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  which  again  feparated  the  armies  of  the  Auf¬ 
trians  and  Moreau.  The  Auftrian  army  confided  of  011c 
hundred  thoufand  men,  occupying  the  Rhine  from  Bade 
to  the  Sieg,  including  the  garrifons  of  Philiplburg,  Man- 
heim,  Mentz,  and  Ehrenbreitftein,  the  fort  of  the  Rhine 
before  Manheim,  and  fome  ports  on  the  Seitz  and  Nahe 
in  front  of  Mentz.  General  Latouif,  commanding  on  the 
Uppep  Rhine,-  was  oppofed  by  Moreau  ;  and  general  Wer- 
neck,  on  the  Lower,  by  Hoche,  who  had  affumed  the 
command  inftead  of  Beurnonville.  The  French  had  col¬ 
lectively  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand -men,  who 
lined  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  guarded  the  fortreffes 
from  Huningen  to  Landau  ;  garrifoned  the  ftrong  holds  of 
the  Sare  and  Mofelle,  occupied  a  part  of  the  Palatinate, 
the  whole  duchy  of  Deux  Pouts,  and  nearly  all  the  Hundf- 
ruck  :  they  had  alfo  pods  upon  the  Nahe,  and  from  the 
mouth  of  that  river  edged  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  as 
far  as  Cologne,  and  the  right  bank  from  that  town  to 
Duffeldorf.  This  pofition  was  much  fuperior  to  that  of 
the  Auftrians,  either  for  attack  or  defence,  which  witli- 
their  greater  numbers,  gave  the  French  a  decided  advan¬ 
tage  over  their  opponents. 

Hoche  croffed  the  Rhine  at  Neuwied  on  the  1 8 th  of 
April,  and  drew  up  on  the  plain  within  reach  of  the  can¬ 
non  of  the  Auftrians,  who. were  ported  .between  the  vil¬ 
lages  of  Hetterfdorf  and  Bendorf.  They  were  ftrongly 
entrenched,  and  defended  by  good  redoubts,  but  had  only 
fix  thoufand  men  to  oppofe  thirty ’five  thoufand  ;  Wfrneck 
being  in  the  mountains  between  Altenkirchen,  aqdJIach- 
enburg  with  the  main  body  of  the  army.  Genera!  ^Kray, 
apprifed  of  the  armiftice  concluded  at  Jude. nib urg  the  7th 
of  April,  requefted  a  fimilar  fufpenfion  .of  hoftilinies  to 
fave  the  effufion  of  blood  ;  but  Hoche,  lej\ con edtly  in¬ 
formed,,  rejected  the  prepofal,  uitlefs  the  fortrefs^t  Eh¬ 
renbreitftein  and  the  whole  courfe  of  the  Lahn.w.e^e  put 
in  his  poffeffion:  thefe  terms  were  refufed,  augLJKray, 
confnlting  his  courage  rather  than  his  force,  couinjenced 
the  combat  by  a  brifk  cannonade,  which  was  vigaroui.y 
returned  by  the  horfe  artillery  of  the  ,Fj;eoch 4 ,yvho  now 
refelutely  affailed  the  intrenchments,  and,  after  au  ebfti- 
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nate  refinance,  entered  the  two  villages,  when  their  ca¬ 
valry, completed  the  victory.  Hoche  purfued  the  Auf- 
trians,  home  to  Montabauer  and  fome  to  Dierdorf;  where, 
having  obtained  reinforcements,  they  made  a  hand,  but 
were  driven  from  both.  Meanwhile  Hoche’s  left,  con¬ 
fining  of  twenty-five  thoufand  men  under  Championet, 
inarched  in  two  divifions  upon  Ucherath  and  Altenkirchen. 
The  Aufirian  corps  warmly  disputed  the  ground,  though 
they  were  compelled  to  abandon  it.  Thefe  fuccefles,  and 
the  vaft  fuperiority  of  numbers  on  the  fide  of  the  French, 
rendered  it  impoffible  that  Wprneck  could  any  longer 
maintain  his  pofition  in  front  of  the  Lahn. 

Moreau,  in  the  mean  while,  was  not  lefs  fuccefsful, 
though  he  had  more  difficulties  to  encounter.  On  quit¬ 
ting  his  cantonments  April  19,  lie  marched  towards  rhe 
Rhine,  and  began  to  force  the  pafl'age  with  fifteen  thou¬ 
fand  men,  divided  into  three  columns,  under  Jordis, 
d’Avouft,  and  Duhem.  They  were  vigorouflv  refilled  ; 
but  by  perfeverance  they  palfed  over  all  their  force,  and 
a  molt  obftinate  and  bloody  battle  enfued.  Victory  was 
for  fome  time  on  the  tide  of  t lie  Auftrians,  till  night 
flopped  the  efFufion  of  blood;  and  in  that  interval  the 
French  eflablifhed  a  bridge  of  boats,  brought  over  artil¬ 
lery,  ammunition,  and  frefit  troops,  and  before  morning 
were  fufficiemly  ftrong  to  defy  their  antagonifls. 

The  Auftrians  having  been  alfo  reinforced  to  eighteen 
thoufand  men,  commenced  a  vigorous  attack;  but  were 
repulfed  by  the  fuperior  numbers  and  enthufiaftic  valour 
of  the  republicans.  The  French  now  obtained  pofifefiion 
of  the  can  few  ay  which  leads  from  Kehl  to  Stolhofifen,  and 
overran  the  plain,  where  their  cavalry  completed  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  Auftrians,  taking  four  thoufand  prifoners,  be- 
fides  part  of  their  artillery.  On  the  fame  day  the  French, 
without  firing  a  fhor,  obtained  pofteftion  of  Kehl,  which 
but  a  few  months  before  had  maintained  fo  noble  a  de¬ 
fence,  and  whicli  the  Auftrians  maintained  at  the  expence 
af  fo  much  blood  and  treafure.  The  French  advanced  in 
ail  directions,  and  obtained  pofteftion  of  Stolhoffen,  Frey- 
denftadt,  Haflech,  and  Ettenheim,  when  their  progrefs 
was  flopped  by  meftengers  fent  through  Germany  by  the 
archduke  Charles  and  Bonaparte,  announcing  that  peace 
was  concluded.  Thefe  meftengers  found  t he  army  of 
Hoche  violently  attacking  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  which 
general  Werneck  was  endeavouring  to  defend.  The  news 
was  diffnfed  in  an  inftant  through  both  armies;  and  the 
contending  troops,  throwing  afide  their  weapons,  congra¬ 
tulated  each  other  upon  the  event. 

France  now  held  a  mod  elevated  rank  among  the  nations 
of  Europe.  Spain,  Italy,  and  Holland,  were  held  in  de¬ 
pendence  ;  while  her  victorious  armies  had  compelled  the 
laft  continental  member  of  the  coalition  to  accept  of  peace 
from  an  army  that  menaced  his  capital.  Of  all  the  adver¬ 
saries  of  the  French  revolution,  BTitain  alone  remained  in 
hoftility.  From  her  command  over  the  ocean  fhe  was 
enabled,  indeed,  to  retain  the  feeble  ftate  of  Portugal  at¬ 
tached  to  hercaufe;  but  on  land,  fuch  was  the  uncom¬ 
mon  energy  of  France,  that,  with  this  exception,  the  Bri¬ 
tish  trading  veffels  were  to  be  excluded,  by  her  influence, 
from  all  approaches  to  the  continent,  from  the  Elbe  to 
the  Adriatic. 

But  in  the  midft  of  thefe  extraordinary  fuccefles  abroad, 
the  interior  of  France  was  little  lefs  agitated  than  at  the 
jnoft  alarming  periods  of  the  revolution.  The  directory 
poflefled  neither  the  confidence  nor  the  refpeCt  of  tiie 
people  ;  their  councils  were  divided  by  feparate  views, 
a<nd  by  mutual  diftruft  and  contempt ;  while  the  dread  of 
new  revolutions,  and  the  immediate  terror  of  military 
force,  alone  appeared  to  prevent  fome  violent  explofion. 
The  directors,  fully  fenlibie  of  the  dangers  to  which 
they  were  expofed,  faw  with  alarm  the  approach  of  the 
period  when,  by  the  new  conftitution,  the  people  mull 
meet  in  primary  affetnblies  to  choofe  anew  a  third  part  of 
the  reprelentatives,  and  when  one  of  the  five  directors 
fhoukl  quit  1 1  is  fituation  by  lot. 

After  ie  veral  debates  on  the  manner  in  which  lots  fhould 
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be  drawn  to  create  the  vacancy  in  the  directory,  the  bufi- 
nefs  was  brought  to  a  decision  on  the  19th  of  May.  Le- 
tourneur  was  then  voted  out  of  the  directory.  On  the 
20th,  the  new  third  took  their  feats  in  the  councils,  a 
third  of  their  predecellors  having  evacuated  theirs  by  lot. 
But  the  election  of  the  members  of  the  new  third  had 
aimed  entirely  fallen  upon  men  who  were  underftood  to 
be  hoftile  to  the  directory.  Among  the  new  members 
were  generals  Jourdan  and  Pichegru  ;  the  latter  of  whom 
was  elected  prefident  of  the  five  hundred  ;  and  the  an¬ 
cients  hailed  his  nomination  with  expreflions  of  refp eCt 
for  his  military  talents  and  virtues.  They  hadallo  chofen 
as  prefident,  Barbe  Marbois. 

The  council  of  five  hundred  now  propofed  a  lift  from 
which  to  feleCt  a  new  member  of  the  directory  ;  and  Bat^, 
thelemy,  ambaflador  to  the  Swifs  cantons,  was  feleCted' 
by  the  council  of  ancients  by  a  great  majority.  The 
people  of  SwilTerland  (hewed  their  laft  tokens  of  affeCtion 
and  refpeCt,  by  elcorting  him  with  military  honours  to  the 
frontier,  where  a  triumphal  arch  was  erected,  inferibed, 
“  To  the  pacificator  of  Europe.”  On  the  road  he  avoided 
the  honours  prepared  for  him  by  the  people  of  France  ; 
and  having  reached  Paris  in  a  private  manner,  was  installed, 
received  the  fraternal  embrace  from  his  new  colleagues, 
and  exprefled,  in  an  animated  fpeeeh,  his  earned  wifltes  for 
peace;  to  which  Carnot,  then  prefident  of  the  directory, 
made  a  fuitable  reply.  Thefe  two  members  of  the  direc¬ 
tory  were  decidedly  inclined  to  peace;  the  other  three 
were  for  continuing  the  war. 

The  diftraCtion  of  government  was  foon  at  the  higheft 
pitch  :  the  new  elections,  by  giving  feats  to  fome  men  of 
greater  abilities  than  had  before  been  chofen,  and  of  cha¬ 
racters  ccmparafirHy  unblemifited,  afforded  foundation 
to  a  ftrong  and  popular  oppofition,  who  cenfured  pnbiis 
proceedings  with  a  freedom  w  hich  tyranny  could  ill  en¬ 
dure,  and  a  force  which  made  oppreffion  writhe  in  anguifh 
and  meditate  bloody  revenge.  The  debates  which  en¬ 
fued  in  the  council  of  five  hundred,  afforded  confiderable 
information  on  the  meafures  and  conduct  of  the  directory: 
it  was  proved  that  they  had  obtained  the  difpofal  of  nine- 
ty-feven  millions,  (4,243,750!.)  belides  at  lead  twenty 
millions  (975,0001.)  received  in  contributions,  under  pre¬ 
tence  that  they  fhonid  thus  be  enabled  to  make  peace. 
The  army  of  Italy,  far  from  being  an  incumbrance,  had 
fent  fupplies  to  the  exchequer;  the  expence  of  the  army 
of  the  North  was  almoft  entirely  defrayed  by  the  Batavian 
republic  ;  and  thofe  of  the  Sambre  and  Meufe,  and  Rhine 
and  Mofelie,  were  chiefly  fupported  in  the  conquered 
countries :  yet,  in  the  midft  of  thefe  advantageous  circum- 
ftances,  the  ntoft  prefling  difficulties  were  experienced, 
and  the  directory  were  ever  complaining  of  the  diftrefs  of 
the  treafury.  Thefe  clamours  arofe  from  an  infamous 
peculation  in  the  modes  of  expenditure,  and  a  thriftlefs 
diftribution  of  the  funds  intended  for  payment.  The  ar¬ 
my  lift  was  faid  to  contain  fifty  thoufand  men  to  be  paid, 
clothed,  and  accoutred,  more  than  had  ever  been  really 
enrolled  ;  and  the  military  hofpitals  charged  for  patients 
who  had  never  entered  their  walls,  or  who  had  long  been 
dead:  “and  this,”  faid  Dupont  de  Nemours,  who  was 
ftating  the  faCts,  “  is  only  a  corner  lifted  up  of  the  cur¬ 
tain  which  conceals  thefe  enormities.”  On  the  thriftlefs 
expenditure,  he  obftrved,  that  while  large  films  were 
ifiued  for  the  opera,  the  confervatory  of  mufic,  the  riding- 
fchool  at  VerfailLes,,and  lavilhed  on  manufactories  of  arms 
no  longer  wanting,  and  on  buildings  of  mere  ornament, 
the  directory  had  lent  to  the  councils  an  alarming  meflage 
on  the  ftate  of  the  hofpitals,  affirming,  that  cut  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  foundlings,  three  hundred  had  died  for 
want  of  abfoiute  neceflaries. 

Thefe  fpirited  contefts  at  length  brought  the  majority 
of  the  directory  and  of  the  councils  into  a  ftate  of  complete 
hoftility.  Both  parties  refolved  to  violate  the  conftitu¬ 
tion  under  rhe  pretence  of  preferving  it.  The  one  wiftied 
to  change  the  directory  before  the  time  preferibed  by  law, 
and  the  other  to  deprive  of  their  feats  a  great  number  of 
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the  new  legifiators  ele£led  by  the  people.  Barras  was  the 
moft  obnoxious  of  the  director's ;  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  deprive  him  of  his  office,  upon  the  footing  that 
he  was  lefs  than  forty  years  of  age.  Had  not  force  been 
fpeedily  ufed  on  the  fide  of  the  directory,  the  councils 
muft  naturally  have  prevailed.  The  majority  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  confided  in  them.  The  national  pnrfe  was  in  their 
hands ;  and  they  hoped  to  fubdue  the  diredtory,  as  the 
conftituent  affembly  had  done  the  king,  by  avoiding  to 
vote  the  neceftary  fupplies.  They  could  enadl  what  laws 
they  pleafed.  They  had  not  indeed  the  command  of  the 
armies  ;  but  to  remedy  their  weaknefs  in  this  refpect, 
Pichegru,  on  the  20H1  of  July,  prefented  a  plan  for  re-or- 
ganifing  the  national  guard,  and  placing  it  more  at  the 
difpofal  of  the  councils,  by  depriving  the  diredtory  of 
the  nomination  of  the  officers. 

In  the  mean  time  the  diredtory  was  by  no  means  defi¬ 
cient  in  providing  for  its  fecurity.  At  length  the  parti- 
zans  of  the  two  contending  powers  began  to  diftinguifli 
themfelves  in  Paris  by  their  drefs,  and  every  thing  pre- 
faged  an  approaching  convulfion.  On  the  20th  of  July 
the  councils  received  intelligence  that  a  divifion  of  the 
army  of  general  Hoche  had  advanced  within  a  few  leagues 
of  Paris;  whereas,  by  the  conftitution,  the  diredtory  in¬ 
curred  the  penalty  of  ten  years  imprifonment  if  it  nutho- 
rifed  troops  to  approach  nearer  to  the  refidence  of  the  le- 
gi  fiative  body  than  twelve  leagues,  without  its  own  con  lent. 
An  explanation  of  this  event  was  immediately  demanded. 
The  diredtory  denied  that  they  had  ordered  the  march, 
and  aferibe J  it  to  a  miftake  of  the  officer  by  whom  it  was 
condtidted.  Their  explanation  was  treated  with  con¬ 
tempt,  and  much  angry  debate  took  place  in  the  councils 
concerning  it;  the  diredtory  all  the  while  condudting 
themfelves  with  much  feeming  moderation,  and  even  fub- 
miffivenefs.  Vet  in  a  few  days  the  council  were  rendered 
ftill  more  fenfible  of  their  danger,  by  an  authenticated 
report  that  Hoche  wa-s  at  Rheims  with  twenfy-feven 
thoufand  men,  and  that  it  was  their  intention  to  march  to 
Paris  to  annihilate  the  legifiative  body,  which  was  inimi¬ 
cal  to  peace,  and  wilhed  to  oeflroy  the  government.  Inti¬ 
mations  were  given  of  an  intention  to  move  for  an  im¬ 
peachment  of  fome  of  the  directors  ;  but  it  was  apparent 
that  timidity,  hefitation,  variety  of  views,  and  want  of 
mutual  confidence,  would  prevent  the  adoption  of  the 
only  mode  of  conduct  which  could,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of 
affairs,  tend  to  the  advantage  of  the  oppofition. 

On  the  feftival  of  the  10th  of  Auguff,  the  council  of 
five  hundred  declared  their  fentiments,  and  refuted  t ire 
calumnies  advanced  againft  them.  The  prefident  f.fid, 
they  were  animated  only  by  the  defire  of  peace;  and  it 
was  decreed  that  the  armed  citizens  who,  on  the  10th  of 
Auguft  1792,  vanquilhed  royalty,  had  deferved  well  of 
the  country.  A  meffage  was  received  the  fame  day  from 
the  directory,  charging  the  march  of  the  troops  to  Ferte- 
Alais  entirely  on  Hoche,  denying  the  diffribution  of  arms, 
and  excufing  the  addreffes  of  the  army  of  Italy. 

This  meffage  was  by  both  councils  referred  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  :  in  the  ancients  the  report  was  made  by  Tronfon 
Ducoudray,  who  was  feledted  for  the  talk,  on  account  of 
his  acknowledged  moderation  and  talents.  He  gave  a 
full  detail  of  the  conduct  of  the  directory  and  armies  ; 
fhewing,  in  many  inftances,  their  inconfiftency  with  the 
letter  and  fpirit  of  the  conftitution  ;  though  he  was  not 
hafty  in  imputing  evil  intentions,  and  paid  every  refpedt 
to  the  bravery  and  fervices  of  the  military.  He  dif- 
proved  the  accufation  that  the  oppofition  party  wilhed  to 
retard  peace  ;  and  fliewed  how  unfounded  were  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  diredtory  that  the  operations  of  govern¬ 
ment  had  been  impeded  for  want  of  fupplies,  by  exhi- 
biting'a  table  of  the  fums  entrufted  to  them  within  the 
fpace  of  one-and-twenty  months.  He  concluded  by  re¬ 
commending  general  reconciliation  and  forgetfulnefs  of 
the  paft,  but  reprobated  the  oath  adminiftered  to  the  army 
of  Italy  of  implacable  war  againft  the  enemies  of  the  re¬ 
public  and  of  the  conftitution.  Thibaudeau  made  a  report 
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equally  argumentative,  though  more  warm,  to  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  five  hundred  ;  and  concluded  by  recommending 
two  laws  :  one  charging  the  public  accufer  to  profecute 
all  plots,  machinations,  and  generally  all  offences  againft 
the  legifiative  body,  the  executive  diredtory,  and  each  of 
their  component  members ;  the  other  declaring  penalties 
againft  the  military  who  Ihould  deliberate  or  perform  col¬ 
lective  adts. 

Before  anv  decifion  could  take  place  with  refpedt  to 
thefe  proportions,  the  three  diredtors  who  had  refolved 
to  overturn  by  force  all  the  impediments  raifed  by  the 
conftitution  againft  arbitrary  power,  obtained  a  new  ad¬ 
vantage,  by  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  Carnot 
was  allowed  to  be  prefident  of  their  body.  This  office 
entitled  its  pofleffor  to  hold  the  feal  of  ftate,  and  to  (peak 
the  fentiments  of  government  on  all  public  occafions  : 
Carnot  had  exercifed  thefe  rights  with  great  moderation.; 
bo  t  Lareveilliere,  who  fucceeded  on  the.  27th  of  Auguft 
at  the  expiration  of  his  three  months,  fliewed  a  contrary 
difpofition.  In  (beeches  which  he  made  to  Vifconti, 
plenipotentiary  from  the  Cifa'pine  republic,  and  to  gene¬ 
ral  Bernadotte,  who  brought  trophies  from  the  army  of 
Italy,  he  launched  out  into  general  abufe  againft  the  op¬ 
ponents  of  government ;  accufing  them,  without  referve, 
of  intending  to  annihilate  the  new  republic,  difgrace 
Bonaparie,  and  re-eftab' ifh  the  throne.  To  thefe  attacks 
the  council  of  five  hundred  feemed  highly  fenfible  ;  but, 
in  fa£t,  they  had  not  among  themfelves  any  principle  of 
common  concord,  nor  did  they  repofe  in  any  one  of  their 
affbeiates  fufficient  confidence  to  irnruft  to  him  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  their  operations.  The  laws  propofed  by  Thi¬ 
baudeau  were  difeuffed  with  much  warmth,  and  produced 
a  great  portion  of  perfonal  altercation ;  but  although  the 
conftitution  was  more  vifibly  and  daringly  violated  than 
before,  by  drawing  troops  dill  nearer  to  Paris,  general  de¬ 
bates  were  ftill  maintained,  and  no  vigorous  effort  adopted. 

The  fitting  of  the  3d  of  September  terminated  in  per¬ 
fect  tranquillity  ;  and  the  motion  on  Thibaudeau’s  report 
was  adjourned  to  the  next  day,  a  day  in  which  the  exifting 
legifiature  was  doomed  to  undergo  a  total  alteration  in  its 
conftitution  and  members.  Many  of  the  oppofition  party, 
fenfible  of  the  perils  which  awaited  them,  had  propofed 
bringing  forward  a  decree  of  accufation  againft  the  three 
directors  ;  while  others,  judging  the  period  too  much  ad¬ 
vanced  for  fuch  a  proceeding,  propofed  marching  to  the 
palace,  arrefting,  and  putting  them  to  death,  and  then 
publifhmg  to  the  people  of  France  a  ftatement  of  their 
motives ;  but  thefe  meafures  were  overruled  by  the  more 
moderate  party. 

Carnot  and  Barthelemy,  already  apprifed  that  a  grand, 
commotion  was  to  take  place,  though  they  did  not  know 
the  exact  moment,  attended,  for  the  laft  time,  a  fitting  of 
the  directory,  where  their  adverfaries  were  fully  prepared 
to  finifh  a  plot  which  they  had  meditated  ever  fince  the 
laft  elections.  Carnot  was  not,  however,  negligent  of  his 
own  fafety  :  he  had  prepared  a  private  way  to  quit  his 
apartments  in  the  direCtoral  palace;  and  being  apprifed,, 
by  repeated  meflages  from  the  triumvirate,  to  afeertain 
whether  he  was  within,  that  their  plot  was  ripe  for  exe¬ 
cution,  he  haftened  to  make  his  efcape,  and  had  but  juft 
reached  the  garden  when  an  officer  fent  to  arreft  him  was 
breaking  down  his  door  with  an  axe.  He  found  the  pa¬ 
lace  furrounded,  and  the  garden  filled  with  armed  men, 
whom  with  difficulty  he  avoided  ;  and  as  he  was  clofing 
the  laft  door  of  the  fatal  precinCt,  he  heard  the  firing  of 
the  alarm  gun,  the  fignal  for  the  military  to  a£t  according 
to  their  inft  ruCtions.  Carnot  effectually  fecured  his  re¬ 
treat,  and  reached  a  foreign  country  ;  but  Barras,  enraged 
at  his  efcape,  went  with  a  party  of  guards,  and  himfelf 
arrefted  Barthelemy.  Having  fo  far  executed  the  firft 
portion  of  their  project,  the  triumvirate  proceeded  to 
other  operations.  Augereau  had  been  fent  from  Italy 
under  pretence  of  prefenting  fome  Auftrian  ftandards  to 
the  directory,  and  he  was  employed  as  their  tool  upon 
this  occafion,  They  commanded  the  garrifon  of  Paris, 
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and  (hey  had  managed  to  bring  over  to  their  intereft  the 
foldiers  compofing  the  guard  of  the  two  councils.  Before 
day-break,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  Augereau  fur- 
rounded  the  Thuilleries  with  a  divifion  of  the  troops. 
The  guard  of  the  councils  refufed  to  refill,  and  their 
commander,  Ramel,  waytaken  prifoner.  Having  entered 
the  hall,  he  found  Pichegrit  and  other  twelve  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  oppofite  party  fitting  in  confutation,  and 
immediately  feat  them  prifohers  to  the  Temple.  Some 
other  obnoxious  members  of  the  councils  were  alfo  put 
under  arreft. 

All  this  was  accompli fhcd  without  noife,  and  in  an  in- 
ftant.  Many  members  of  t lie  councils,  when  they  came 
to  the' hall  at  the  ufual  hour,  were  furprifed  to  find  that 
feals  were  put  upon  the  doors,  and  that  they  could  not 
obtain  admittance.  They  were  invited,  however,  to  go 
to  the  furgeons’  hall  and  the  theatre  of  the  Odeon,  where 
they  were  told  the  directory  had  appointed  t he  councils 
-to  affemble.  At  thefe  places,  about  forty  of  the  council 
of  ancients,  and  double  that  number  of  the  other  coun¬ 
cil,  affembled  about  noon,  and  fent  to  demand  from  the 
directory  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  morning. 
T  hey  received  an  anfwer,  declaring,  that  what  had  been 
done  was  necelfary  to  the  falvation  of  the  republic,  and 
congratulating  the  councils  on  their  efcape  from  the  ma¬ 
chinations  of  royalifts. 

This  party  had,  previoufly  to  the  explofion  of  their 
mine,  prepared  proclamations  to  the  people  of  Paris,  de¬ 
claring  the  exiftence  of  a  plot  to  re-eftablifti  royalty,  and 
directing  that  every  individual  who  (hould  be  found  de¬ 
manding  a  king,  the  conftitution  of  1793,  or  proclaiming 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  fliould  be  inftantly  (hot,  according 
to  law.  The  minority  of  the  council  of  five  hundred 
fitting  on  the  ftage  at  the  Odeon,  while  the  boxes  were 
filled  with  people  infracted  to  applaud  their  proceedings, 
formed  a  committeeof  five,  confiding  of  Syeyes,  Poulain- 
Grandpre,  Villiers,  Chazal,  and  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe  ; 
voted  thanks  to  the  directory  for  faving  the  country  ;  and 
empowered  them  to  permit  the  entrance  within  the  confti- 
tutional  circle  of  as  many  troops  as  they  (hould  judge  ne- 
celfary  for  the  defence  of  the  confiitution  and  the  republic 
againfl  royalifm  and  anarchy  :  they  then  declared  the  fit¬ 
ting  permanent,  but  fufpended  further  proceedings  till 
fix  in  the  evening. 

While  the  fittings  were  fufpended,  the  three  triumphant 
members  of  the  directory  proceeded  in  arrefting  thofe 
whom  they  conlidered  dangerous  to  their  authority,  or 
whom, in  compliance  with  the  feelingsof  either  individual, 
the  other  two  concurred  in  declaring  enemies  to  the  fate. 
In  the  evening  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe,  from  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  five,  prefented  a  report  on  the  late  events  j  in 
which,  after  all’uming  the  old  revolutionary  principle, 
that  the  fate  of  the  times  forbade  methodical  and  pro¬ 
found  difcuflions,  blit  required  vigorous  and  prompt  exer¬ 
tion,  he  imputed  to  the  two  directors  and  the  mbmbers 
of  the  late  oppofition  a  long  feries  of  political  crimes, 
beginning  with  that  of  impeding  the  conclufion  of  peace, 
and  terminating  with  that  of  intending  to  convert  all 
France  into  an  extenlive  La  Vendee.  He  then  detailed 
the  patriotic  views  of  the  triumphant  faction  ;  declared 
fheir  averfion  to  blood  (bed  ;  obferved  that  deportation 
mud  in  future  be  the  great  meansof  falvation  to  the  date, 
and  the  penalty  to  be  incurred  by  all  the  irrecotvcileable 
enemies  of  liberty  and  the  republic.;  and  intimated  that 
fuch  mu  ft  be  the  punifhment  inflicted  on  the  prefent 
confpirators,  but  the  place  of  their  deftination  muft  be 
left  to  the  diferetion  of  the  directory. 

Poulain-Grandpre  and  Villiers  next  occupied  the  tri¬ 
bune,  and. read  drafts  of  laws  annulling  the  election's  in 
forty-nine  departments,  and  ordering  the  deportation  of 
forty  members  of  the  council, of  five  hundred,  including 
generals  Pichegruand  Willot,Du.mGlard,  Boiffy  d’ Anglas, 
Henry  Lariviere,  Camille  Jourdan,  and  Paftoret  ;  eleven 
n{  the  council  of  ancients,  among  whom  were  Barhe 
Marbois,  Lafond-Ladebat,  and  Tronyon  du  Coudray.’ 
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Carnot  and  Barthelemy  were  included  in  the  lift,  as  vers 
Brothier,  Lavilleheurnois,  and  Duverne  de  Prefle, 
though  condemned  by  one  tribunal  to  a  lefs  (eve re  puhiftt- 
ment,  and  waiting  for  trial  before  another;  generals 
Miranda  and  Morgan,  whofe  crimes  no  one  could  con¬ 
jecture  ;  and  Ramel,  of  the  nature  of  whofe  offence  no 
man  entertained  a  doubt.  The  fate  of  all  thefe  .victims 
was  rendered  additionally  cruel  by  the  fequeftration  qf 
their  property,  till  accounts  (hould  be  received  of  their 
arrival  at  a  place  to  be  .appointed  by  the  directory  ;  the 
council  boafted  of  this  proceeding  as  an  aCt  of  mercy, 
though  it  prevented  the  pvifoners  from  procuring  even 
the  moft  common  neceffaries  for  tJaeir  comfort  and  accom¬ 
modation  in  the  voyage  they  were  afterwards  doortied  to 
make.  During  the  enfuing  days  the  private  vengeance  of 
the  diredtors  added  confiderable  numbers  to  the  lift  of 
facrifices.  Barthelemy,  and  the  imprifoned  deputies, 
were  removed  from  the  Temple  in  cages  of  iron,  mount¬ 
ed  on  carriages  ufed  for  the  conveyance  of  wild  beafts, 
and  began  their  journey  to  the  coaft  of  Guiana,  without 
time  or  means  to  make  the'flighteft  preparation  for  their 
removal. 

Merlin  and  Franyois  de  Neufchateau  were  eledted  in 
lieu  of  the  expelled  directors,  and  government  prepared 
to  exercife  their  new  powers  with  revolutionary  vigour, 
and  apparent  hopes  of  fuccefs.  Asa  proof  how  highly 
they  eftimated  their  triumph,  they  decreed  that  it  fliould 
be  annually  obferved  asafeftival  ;  they  repealed  the  laws 
lately  enadted  in  favour  of  the  difaffected  clergy  and  the 
relations  of  emigrants;  and  even  fo  far  abolifhcd  the  li¬ 
berty  of  the  prefs,  as  to  put  all  periodical  publications 
under  the  infpeCtion  of  the  police  for  one  year.  New 
taxes  were  voted  without  hefitation  ;  and  affairs  were 
endeavoured  to  be  conducted  in  their  ordinary  train.  All 
this  time  the  city  of  Paris  remained  tranquil.  That  tur¬ 
bulent  fpirit  which  had  made  fo  many  fanguinary  efforts 
in  favour  of  what  is  accounted  the  caufe  of  freedom,  had 
been  fo  completely  fubdued  fince  its  unfortunate  druggie 
on  the  5th  of  October,  that  it  now  permitted  the  national 
reprefentation  to  be  violated,  and  the  moft  obvious  rules 
of  practical  liberty  to  be,  infringed,  without  one  effort  in 
their  defence. 

The  directory,  in  the  mean  time,  attempted  to  juftify 
their  conduCt  to  the  nation  at  Urge,  by  publifliing  various 
documents  intended  to  prove  the  exiftence  of  a  royalift 
confpiracy.  The  moft  remarkable  of  thefe  was  a  paper, 
faid  to  be  written  by  M.  d’Antraigues,  and  found  by 
Bonaparte  at  Venice  ;  in  which  a  detail  was  given  of  a 
correfpondence  between  Pichegru  and  the  prince  of  Conde 
in  1795.  correfpondence  itfelf  was  alfo,  at  the  fame 

time,  faid  to  be  found  by  Moreau,  among  papers  taken 
by  him  at  the  late  paffage  of  the  Rhine.  It  (fated,  that 
Pichegru  had  offered  to  the  prince  of  Conde,  to  crofs  the 
Rhine  with  his  army,  and  having  joined  the  Auftrians 
under  Wurmfer,  and  the  emigrants  under  the  prince  of 
Conde,  to  return  with  the  united  armies  and  march  to 
Paris,  where  they  were  to  re-eftablidi  royalty.  The  prince 
is  -faid  to  have  ryfufed  fo  accept  of  the  offer,  from  jealoufy 
of  the  participation  of  the  Auftrians  in  the  honour  of  the 
tranfaCtion,.  He  therefore  inlifted  that  it  (hould  be  con¬ 
ducted  without  their  aid  ;  but  Pichegru  thought  the  at¬ 
tempt  too  hazardous  in  this  form,  and  being  foon  after 
removed  from  his  command,  the  projeCt  failed.  At  the 
time  of  its  publication,  the  genuinenefs  of  this  correfpon¬ 
dence,  and  alio  of  the  paper  found  by  Bonaparte,  was 
denied  ;  and  nothing  has  appeared  (ince  to  induce  an  un¬ 
prejudiced  man  to  think  otherwife  at  prefent.  This  feries 
of  trarifaCiions,  is  called  from  the  day  on  which  the  prin¬ 
cipal  events  occurred,  la  revolutiun  du  18  Fruclidor,  (4th 
September. ) 

The  .war  between  France  and  Great  Britain  was  now 
totally  unconnected  with  the  military  operations  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  The  French  government  envious 
of  the  commercial  profperity  of  her  rival,  and  delirousto 
deftroy  her  naval  ftiperiority  and  annihilate  her  political 
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exigence,  felt  fanguine  hopes  of  effe&ing  tliefe  ends  when 
Holland  and  Spain,  who  "had  commenced  the  war  as  al¬ 
lies,  had  been  rendered  the  enemies  of  England.  Though 
the  French  navy  remained  fafe  in  port,  their  allies  the 
Spaniards  and  Dutch  fuffered  feverely.  On  the  14th  of 
February  1797,  a  Brit i fit  fleet  of  fifteen  fail  of  the  line 
under  Sir  John  Jervis,  engaged  the  Spanifli  fleet  amount¬ 
ing  to  twenty-feven  fail  of  the  line,  ofF  Cape  St.  Vincent. 
In  this  aiStion  the  Spanifli  force  was  double  that  of  the 
Britiflt  ;  'yet  four  fliips  of  the  line  were  taken  by  the 
Englifli,  and  the  Spanifli  admiral  efcaped  with  difficulty. 

In  this  ft. ite  of  hoftilities,  a  negociation  was  opened 
between  the  French  and  Englifli  for  peace  ;  the  city  of 
Lifle  was  fixed  as  t lie  place  of  meeting  ;  lord  Malmef- 
bury  V’as  again  nominated  plenipotentiary  on  behalf  ot 
Great  Britain  ;  and  Letonrneur  the  ex-diretSlor,  Picville 
Lepelley,  and  Maret,  attended  on  the  part  of  the  direc¬ 
tory.  The  negociations  were  opened  on  the  20th  of  J  uly, 
and  continued  till  the  6th  of  October,  when  they  proved 
abortive,  and  lord  Malmefbury  was  ordered  to  return  to 
England  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  directory  now  prepared  for  the  invafion  of  Ire¬ 
land.  With  this  view  a  fleet  of  eleven  fail  of  the  line, 
four  ftiips  of  fifty-fix  guns,  and  eleven  frigates,  was 
equipped  in  the  Dutch  ports  ;  a  large  body  of  troops 
were  placed  on-board  ;  and  it  was  deftined  for  Breft,  to 
join  the  French  fquadron.  The  Englifli  admiral  Duncan, 
who  blocked  up  this  armament  in  the  Texel,  having 
been  driven  into  Yarmouth  Rpads,  De  Winter  the  Dutch 
admiral  put  to  fea  ;  but  Duncan,  apprifed  of  the  circnm- 
ftance,  immediately  failed  for  the  coaft  of  flolland  with 
fourteen  fhips  of  the  line,  two  fifties,  and  eight  frigates, 
with  which  he  encountered  the  Dutch  admiral  between 
Camperdown  and  Port  Egmont,  on  the  nth  of  October; 
and  utterly  defeated  him,  taking  eight  fail  of  the  line, 
two  fliips  of  fifty-fix  guns,  and  two  frigates.  This  action 
was  fought  fo  near  the  Dutch  fhore,  that  theufands  of 
fpedtators  witnefted  its  progrefs  :  De  Winter  and  two 
vice-admirals  were  taken  prifoners.  The  directory  faw 
in  this  victory  the  overthrow  of  their  projects  for  the  in- 
vafion  of  Ireland,  although  they  ftill  ferioufly  meditated 
fuch  an  attempt. 

During  the  flruggles  which  now  agitated  Paris,  the 
difficulty  of  concluding  the  peace  with  the  emperor 
feemed  hourly  to  increafe,  becaufe  the  directory  were 
averfe  to  the  reftoration  of  Mantua.  At  length,  how¬ 
ever,  the  matter  was  amicably  fettled  :  the  directory  con¬ 
tented  to  yield,  and  the  emperor  to  receive,  Venice  inftead 
of  Mantua.  This  agreement  formed  the  balls  of  the  de¬ 
finitive  treaty,  which  was  executed  at  Campo  Formic  on 
the  17th  of  Odtober  1797.  By  it  the  emperor  ceded  the 
Netherlands  to  France,  the  Milanefe  to  the  Cifalpine  re¬ 
public,  and  his  territories  in  the  Brifgaw  to  the  duke  of 
Modena,  as  an  indemnification  for  the  lofs  of  his  duchy 
in  Italy  :  he  alfo  confented  that  the  French  fhould  poflefs 
the  Venetian  illands  in  the  Levant  of  Corfu,  Zante,  Ce- 
phalonia,  Santa  Maura,  Cerigo,  and  others.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  French  republic  confented  that  the  em¬ 
peror  fliould  poflefs  in  full  fovereignty  the  city  of  Venice 
and  its  territory  from  the  extremity  of  Dalmatia  round 
the  Adriatic  as  far  as  the  Adige  and  the  lake  Garda.  Tiie 
Cifalpine  republic  vas  to  poflefs  the  remaining  territory 
of  Venice  in  this  quarter,  along  with  the  city  and  duchy 
of  Mantua,  and  the  ecclefiaftical  ftates  of  Ferrara  and 
Bologna. 

Upon  whatever  principles  the  war  might  have  been 
eondudted,  the  terms  of  this  treaty  fufficiently  derr.on- 
ftrated  to  all  Europe,  that  its  fmall  fiates  had  no  better 
reafon  to  expedt  fecurity  from  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  than 
from  that  of  the  new  republic.  This  truth  would  have 
been  ftill  more  evident,  had  the  articles  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  figned  by  thefe  parties  at  tire  fame  period  at  Campo 
Formio,  been  publilhed  to  the  wmrld.  Fearing,  however, 
to  alarm  too  much  the  Germanic  body,  tliefe  articles 
were  kept  fecret,  and  the  parties  agreed  to  prevail  with 
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ti  e  German  princes,  at  a  congrefs  to  be  opened  at  Ra- 
ftadt,  to  content,  in  confequence  of  an  apparently  fair  ne¬ 
gociation,  to  what  France  and  Auftria  had  determined 
lliould  take  place.  By  this  fecret  convention,  ii  was  fti- 
pulated,  that  the  Rhine,  including  the  fortrefsof  Mentz, 
Ihould  be  the  boundary  o,(  the  French  republic  ;  that  the 
princes  whole  territories  were  alienated  by  this  agreement, 
fhould  be  indemnified  by  the  fecularization  of  church 
lands  in  Germany  ;  that  the  ftadtholderof  Holland  fnould 
be  indemnified  for  the  lofs  of  his  eftates  in  that  country 
by  receiving  German  territory  ;  that  the  emperor  ftiou’d 
receive  the  archbifhopric  of  Saltzburg,  and  the  part  of 
the  circle  of  Bavaria  fituated  between  that  archbiftiopr  c, 
t lie  rivers  Inn  and  Saltz,  and  the  Tyrol  ;  that  the  impe¬ 
rial  troops  fhould  immediately  withdraw  to  the  confines 
ot  tiie  hereditary  ftates  beyond  U!m  ;  and  if  the  Ger¬ 
manic  body  fhould  refufe  peace  on  tiie  above  conditions, 
it  was  flipulared  that  the  emperor  fliould  fupply  to  it  no 
more  troops  than  his  contingent  as  a  co-ellate  amounted 
to,  and  that  even  thefe  fliould  not  be  employed  in  any 
fortified  place. 

Tliefe  treaties  were  immediately  begun  to  be  put  in 
execution.  The  Auftrians  left  tiie  Rhine,  which  enabled 
the  French  to  furround  the  fortreftes  of  Mentz  and 
Ehrenbreitftein.  Of  the  former  they  fpeedily  obtained 
poffeflion  ;  but  the  latter  coft  them  a  very  tedious  block¬ 
ade,  before  the  garrifon,  confiding  of  troops  of  the  pala¬ 
tinate,  would  agree  to  fur-render.  The  imperial  troops 
at  tiie  fame  time  entered  Venice  ;  the  French  having  eva¬ 
cuated  that  city  after  carrying  off  or  deftroying  its  whole 
navy.  The  Cifalpine  republic  was  eftablilhed,  and  Bo¬ 
naparte  left  Italy  ;  leaving,  however,  an  army  of  twenty- 
five  thoufand  men  to  garrifon  Mantua,  Brefcia,  Milan, 
and  other  places,  and  to  retain  this  new  republic  in  de¬ 
pendence  upon  France.  Genoa  was,  at  the  fame  time, 
brought  under  a  fimilar  dependance,  and  a  revolution  in 
its  government  took  place  at  this  period.  See  Genoa, 
and  Cisalpine  Republic,  vol.  iv.  p.  616. 

About  this  time  tiie  two  councils,  at  the  defire  of  the 
directory,  enafted  a  law  declaring  the  fhips  of  all  neutral 
ftates  bound  for  Britain,  or  returning  from  thence,  liable 
to  capture.  This  law  placed  tiie  whole  carrying  trade  of 
the  weftern  world  in  the  hands  of  the  Britifh,  and  thus 
enriched  the  very  people  whom  it  was  intended  to  injure. 

After  the  treaty  with  the  emperor  had  been  concluded 
at  Campo  Formio,  Jofeph  Bonaparte,  brother  of  the  ge¬ 
neral,  was  fent  to  Rome  as  ambaffador  from  the  French 
republic.  The  pope,  deprived  of  all  foreign  aid,  and 
accuftomed  to  humiliations,  fubmitted  to  every  demand 
for  reducing  the  number  of  his  troops,  and  fetting  at  li¬ 
berty  perfons  imprifoned  on  account  of  political  opinions. 
But  an  event  foon  occurred  which  accompliftied  the  ruin 
of  this  decayed  government.  On  the  26th  of  December 
1797,  three  perfons  waited  upon  the  French  ambaffador, 
and  folicited  the  prote&ion  of  his  government  to  a  revo¬ 
lution  which  a  party  at  Rome  meant  to  accomplifta.  He 
rejetted  their  propofals,  but  did  not  communicate  the  fe- 
dition  to  the  papal  government.  On  the  following  day 
a  tumult  took  place,  in  which  the  French  cockade  was 
worn  by  about  one  hundred  infurgents.  They  were  fpee¬ 
dily  difperfed  ;  but  in  the  affray  two  of  the  pope’s  dra¬ 
goons  were  killed.  The  ambaffador  wifely  refolved  that 
his  own  perfonal  conduct  fhould  be  blamelefs  on  the  oc- 
cafion.  He  therefore  went  on  the  28th  of  December  to 
the  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  prefented  a  lift  of  the  few  per¬ 
fons  under  his  protection  who  were  entitled  to  wear  the 
French  cockade,  confenting  that  all  others  who  had 
adopted  it  fhould  be  punifned.  He  alfo  furrendered  fix 
of  the  infurgents,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his  palace. 

Towards  the  evening  of  this  day,  however,  the  popular 
tumult  became  more  ferious,  particularly  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  French  minifter’s  palace.  Thepopeap- 
pears  to  have  been  perfonally  unacquainted  with  this  ftate 
of  affairs ;  but  the  governor  of  the  city  fent  parties  of 
cavalry  to  difperfe  the  infurgents.  About  twenty  per- 
10  £S  fons. 
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forts,'  having  a  Frenchman  at  their  head,  now  ruffled  into 
the  palace,  and  demanded  aid  towards  accomplitliing  a 
revolution.  Some  French  officers,  and  others  who  were 
with  the  ambafiador,  nobly  and  generotifly  propofed  to 
drive  the  infurgents  from  the  j urifdiCtion  of  the  palace. 
Jofeph  Bonaparte,  however,  conceiving  that  his  autho¬ 
rity  would  be  fufficient  to  accompli  (It  the  obied  in  a 
peaceable  manner,  went  out  into  the  court  to  addrefs  the 
multitude  ;  but  was  prevented  by  a  difeharge  of  muf- 
quetry  from  th.e  militaiy,  who  were  firing  within  the  ju- 
rifdiCtion  of  the  palace.  He  now  interpofed  between  the 
military  and  th.e  infurgents  ;  and  advanced  elefe  upon  the 
fpldiers,  io  prevail  with  them  to  depart;  but  they  re¬ 
mained  in  a  menacing  attitude,  and  prepared  for  another 
difeharge.  Eager  to  prevent  this,  the  French  general 
Duphot,  who  was  with  the  ambaffador,  and  was  next  day 
to  have  married  his  After,  rudied  into  the  ranks  of  the 
military,  intreating  them  to  detift.  Here  art  officer  of  the 
pope’s  troops  difeharged  his  mufquet  into  the  body  of 
Duphot.  Upon  this,  the  ambafiador  and  his  friends  found 
it  necefiary  to  make  their  efcape  through  a  bye-way  into 
the  palace  ;  and  on  th.e  enfiting  morning  at  fix  o’clock 
jofeph  Bonaparte  quitted  Rome,  deaf  to  all  propofitions 
for  explanation  or  apology.  An  account  of  the  tranfac- 
fion  was  forwarded  to  France,  and  orders  were  imme¬ 
diately  blued  for  general  Berthier,  who  commanded  in 
Italy,  to  revolutionife  Rome,  and  give  up  the  country  to 
pillage.  Berthier  accordingly  advanced  to  Rome  by 
forced  marches  ;  fummoned  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  al¬ 
lowing  only  four  hours  for  its  evacuation  by  the  papal 
troops;  the  conviCfs  in  the  prifons  were  fet  at  liberty; 
the  gates  of  the  city  were  fecured  by  the  French;  the 
pope,  th.e  cardinals,  and  the  whole  people  of  Rome,  were 
made  prifoners  at  diferetion.  The  French  general  all’o 
detained  prifoners  in  the  palace  of  Monte  Cavallo  four 
cardinals,  four  princes,  four  prelates,  and  two  bankers,  as 
Ijoftages  for  the  quiet  of  the  city,  and  for  the  payment  of 
certain  contributions  necefiary  to  relieve  the  wants  of  his 
followers. 

On  the  1 5th  of  February  179S,  Berthier  made  his  tri¬ 
umphal  entry  into  Rome  ;  and  the  tree  of  liberty  being 
planted  on  the  capitol,  he  pronounced  an  addrefs  to  the 
fhades  of  Cato,  Pompey,  Brutus,  Cicero,  and  Hortenlius, 
which  he  concluded  by  alluring  the  Romans  that  they 
were  about  to  refume  their  ancient  grandeur  and  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  their  progenitors.  As  th.e  means  of  acquiring 
thefe  honourable  diftinftions,  a  proclamation  was  iffued, 
declaring  them  a  free  and  independent  republic,  under 
the  fpecial  protection  of  the  French  army.  A  provi- 
fional  government  was  for  the  prefent  acknowledged,  as 
eftablifhed  by  the  fovereign  people  ;  and  every  authority 
or  appointment  emanating  from  the  pope  was  to  ceafe  ; 
nor  was  he  any  longer  to  exercife  any  function.  The 
French  general  Cervoni  was  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
police,  the  fafety  of  the  city,  and  the  protection  of  the 
new  government;  and  the  territory  of  the  Roman  repub¬ 
lic  was  declared  to  comprehend  all  that  remained  under 
the  temporal  authority  of  the  pope  after  the  treaty  of 
Camno  Formio.  Great  however,  was  the  barbarity  and 
cruelty  exerciled  in  the  depofition  and  fubfequent  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  pope,  Pius  VI.  At  this  period,  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  reprefentative  of  St.  Peter  was  in  the  eigluy-fecond 
year  of  his  age  ;  and,  during  twenty-three  years,  he  had 
exerciled  in  a  blamelefs  manner  the  fovereignty  confided 
to  him  ;  receiving  ftrangers,  and  all  thofe  who  reforted 
to  Rome  in  purluit  of  claflical  literature  and  fcience,  with 
benevolent  munificence  and  princely  hofpitality. 

Whether  retained  by  force,  or  deluded  by  promifes, 
the  pope  long  continued,  after  the  abrogation  of  his  au¬ 
thority,  a  prifoner  in  his  own  palace.  The  French  then 
ieized  it  for  barracks,  and  confined  the  pope  to  his  own 
rpoms,  putting  the  feal  of  confifcation  on  all  his  effeCts. 
At  length  the  unfortunate  pontiff  was  removed  from 
Rome  to  Sienna,  where  he  w'as  received  by  the  Auguftinc 
monks,  and  lodged  in  their  convent.  The  remaining.  hii~ 
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tory  of  Pius  VI.  exhibits  only  a  continuation  of  cruelty 
and  diftrefs.  He  was  removed  to  many  cities  in  Italy, 
and  finally  to  Valence,  where  he  terminated  his  days  amid 
the  horrors  of  infult,  inhumanity,  and  unfeeling  perfecu- 
tion.  The  dovvnfal  of  the  papal  government,  by  what¬ 
ever  means  effected,  excited  perhaps  lefs  fympathy  than 
that  of  any  other  in  Europe  :  the  errors,  the  opprellions, 
the  tyranny,  of  Rome  over  the  whole  Chriffian  world, 
were  remembered  with  bitternefs  ;  many  rejoiced,  through 
religious  antipathy,  in  the  overthrow  of  a  church  which 
they  confidered  as  idolatrous,  though  attended  with  the 
immediate  triumph  of  greater  infidelity  ;  and  many 
thought  they  faw  in  thefe  events  the  accompliffirnent  of 
prophecies,  and  the  exhibition  of  figns  promifed  in  the 
myftical  parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

From  the  earlieft  periods  of  the  French  revolution, 
the  projeCt  of  fraternizing  the  government  of  Swifierland, 
had  been  a  favourite  topic  with  the  party  directed  by 
Briflot.  Theancient  alliance  of  the  cantons  with  France, 
the  conffant  employment  of  their  belt  tropps  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  that  nation,  their  hatred  towards  the  houfes  of 
Auftria  and  Savoy,  the  neutrality  obferved  during  the 
mod  critical  periods  of  the  war,  the  forbearance  which 
followed  the  mafiacre  of  their  troops  in  Auguft  1792,  and 
treaties  folemnly  made  and  repeatedly  ratified,  were  con- 
fiderations  which  influenced  t he  directory  to  the  refolu- 
tion  of  converting  Swifierland  into  a  fnbordinate  republic. 
In  executing  this  fcheme,  they  purpofed  to  divide  the 
members  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy,  by  fomenting  com¬ 
motions,  and,  by  occupying  the  attention  of  the  refpeCt- 
ive  ftates,  to  prevent  their  refilling  in  one  firm,  compact, 
and  united,  body;  and  then  to  turn  their  whole  force 
againff  the  canton  of  Berne,  on  the  conqueft  or  fubmiffion 
of  which  depended  the  reduction  of  all  Swifierland.  This 
fervice  was  confided  to  generals  Brune  and  Schavvenbourg, 
who,  after  wading  through  feenes  of  blood  and  carnage, 
accomplifhed,  in  1798,  the  entire  fubjugation  of  the  Swifs 
cantons.  The  French  generals  acknowledge  that  the 
Swifs  fought  with  unparalleled  bravery,  and  that  the 
fubjeClion  of  Berne  was  the  confequence  of  a  moft  fan- 
guinary  conteff,  in  which  the  militia,  levied  in  a  mafs  and 
without  experience,  gave  the  ffrongeft  proofs  of  courage 
and  defpair.  “  Many  of  thofe  brave  people,”  faid  tha 
French  officer  who  delivered  the  Swifs  fiandards  to  the 
directory,  “  without  any  arms  but  feythes  and  clubs, 
placing  themfelves  at  the  mouths  of  the  cannon,  were 
mowed  down  with  grape-fliot,  and  rejected  the  quarter 
which  was  offered  them  from  humanity.”  One  glorious 
effort  of  magnanimity  furpafies  the  memorable  facrifice 
of  the  Spartans  at  Thermopylae.  Eight  hundred  youths 
devoted  themfelves  to  death  ;  overpowered  by  numbers, 
they  refufed  quarter ;  feven,  who  efcaped  the  firft  car¬ 
nage,  difdained  to  furvive  their  brothers  in  arms,  and, 
ru filing  into  the  ranks  of  their  enemy,  periffied  under  the 
ruins  of  their  country.  In  thefe  bloody  conflicts,  not  only 
'the  men  difplayed  unparalleled  bravery,  but  even  women 
ruffled  into  the  heat  of  the  battle,  threw  themfelves  on 
the  cannon  of  the  enemy,  and  clung  to  the  wheels -to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  advancing. 

A  treaty  was  at  length  concluded  between  the  two 
countries,  September  1798,  by  virtue  of  which,  Geneva, 
Mulhaufen,  Bienne,  and  the  bifhopric  of  Bade,  were  an¬ 
nexed  to  France  ;  the  remainder  of  the  country,  except 
the  Grifons,  was  modelled  into  the  Helvetic  Republic,  form¬ 
ing  eighteen  departments.  The  French  gained,  befides 
many  other  advantages,  a  military  and  commercial  road 
through  that- country  into  the  fouth  of  Germany. 

While  the  fraternization  of  Swifierland  was  thus  ef- 
fefting  in  Europe,  the  directory  formed  the  grand  project 
of  extending  their  arms  into  Africa,  for  the  regeneration 
of  the  fine  and  fertile  vale  of  Egypt.  When  all  was  in 
readinefs,  Bonaparte  embarked  with  forty  tbOufand  of 
the  troops  that  had  fought  in  Italy.  On  the  9th  of  June 
1798,  he  arrived  at  the  ifland  of  Malta  and  on  the  grand 
raafter  refit fing  to  admit  fo  large  a  fleet  into  his  ports  to 
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wafer,  tlie  French  general  Immediately  landed  his  troops 
in  different  quarters,  and  endeavoured  to  reduce  theifland. 
The  knights  happened  to  be  divided  into  factions  ;  fo 
that  after  making  a  very  feeble  refiftance,  the  grand  mafler 
propofed  a  capitulation  ;  and  tints  was  furrendered,  in  a 
few  days,  a  fortrefs  which,  if  properly  defended,  might 
have  held  out  for  as  many  weeks  againff  all  the  forces  of 
the  univerfe.  Bonaparte,  after  leaving  a  garrifon  of  lour 
thoufand  men  in  the  ifland,  failed  on  the  21ft  of  June  for 
Egypt,  and  arrived  before  Alexandria  on  the  iff  of  July. 
He  immediately  effected  a  landing  at  Marabou,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  height  of  the  furf,  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
fftore.  Although  Marabou  was  only  two  leagues  from 
Alexandria,  the  French  found  no  oppofition  from  the  na¬ 
tives  ;  not  even  a  piece  of  artillery  was  planted  for  pro¬ 
tection.  Having  landed  part  of  their  artillery  and  ffores, 
they  advanced  in  platoons  againff  the  city,  and  reached 
it,  unoppofed,  except  by  a  few  mamalukes,  who,  hover¬ 
ing  around,  cut  off'  ffragglers,  and  fought  a  few  flight  and 
partial  Ikirmilhes.  The  city  was  garrifoned  by  only 
about  five  bundled  Janiffaries,  who  occupied  the  forts, 
but  were  in  no  condition  to  refill  fo  unexpected  an  attack. 
The  Turks,  affailed  on  every  fide  by  fo  large  a  force, 
made  the  belt  defence  which  refolution  unaided  by  tatties 
could  fupply;  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  French 
were  killed,  and  Kleber  and  Menou  were  wounded. 
Seeing  the  invaders  fealing  the  ramparts  and  forcing  them- 
felves  in  on  every  fide,  the  Turks  defiffed  from  any  further 
refiffance,  and,  betaking  thcmfelves  to  God  and  their  pro¬ 
phet,  filled  the  mofqties.  The  French  now  took  com¬ 
plete  poffellion  of  that  ancient  and  much  celebrated  city, 
giving  it  up  to  plunder,  in  order  to  gratify  and  encourage 
the  army  to  further  and  greater  conquefts  in  this  diftant 
and  unexplored,  hut  rich  and  luxuriant,  country. — As  we 
have  already  given  a  circumffantial  and  authentic  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  progrefs  of  the  French  arms  in  this  campaign, 
under  the  article  Egypt,  vol.vi.  p.329 — 345,  we  beg 
to  refer  the  reader  to  that  volume  for  the  interefting  par¬ 
ticulars. 

Ever  fince  the  treaty  of  Carnpo  Formio  had  been  con¬ 
cluded,  a  congrefsof  miniffers  from  the  French  directory, 
and  from  the  German  princes,  had  been  endeavouring  to 
fettle  finally  at  Raffadt,  a  treaty  between  France  and  the 
German  ffates,  The  intended  operations  had  been  pre- 
vioufly  arranged  between  the  emperor  and  the  diredory 
in  the  fecret  convention  of  Campo  Formio,  already  men¬ 
tioned.  That  the  articles  of  this  convention  might  be 
concealed,  the  French  miniffers  at  Raffadt  formally 
brought  forward  their  propofals  in  fucceflion  for  the  dif- 
cuffion  of  the  German  deputies.  The  French  demanded 
that  the  Rhine  fhould  be  tire  boundary  of  their  republic ; 
the  Germans  refilled  this.  References  were  made  to  the 
diet  of  Ratifbon,  and  long  difeuffions  and  negociations 
took  place  among  the  different  princes.  When  it  was 
found  that  little  was  to  be  expected  from  the  protection 
ef  Anffria,  the  German  deputies  at  Raffadt  were  inftruded 
to  offer  one  half  of  the  territory  dem'anded.  This  offer 
was  refuted,  and  new  negociations  took  place.  The  other 
half  was  at  luff  yielded  up,  and  a  long  difeufiion  commenced 
about  the  debts  due  by  the  ceded  territory,  which  the 
French  refuted  to  pay.  The  tolls  upon  the  river,  and 
upon  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Rhine,  alfo  gave  rife  to 
pinch  altercation.  It  was  even  a  matter  of  no  fmall  dif¬ 
ficulty,  after  all,  to  determine  the  precife  boundary  of 
France  ;  whether  her  territory  fliould  extend  to  the  left 
bank,  the  right  bank,  or  the  thalwag,  that  is  the  middle, 
of  tjhe  navigable  channel  of  the  river.  Thefe  difeuffions, 
•conducted  with  endlefs  formality  and  procraffination,  (till 
occupied  the  congrefs  at  Raffadt  ;  but  it  now  became 
gradually  more  obvious  that  no  treaty  would  be  con¬ 
cluded  at  that  place.  Auffria  began  to  ftrengthen  her 
armies  in  all  quarters.  Ruffia,  that  had  hitherto  avoided 
any  adive  interference,  produced  a  large  body  of  troops 
in  Britifh  pay,  and  lent  them  towards  the  German  fron¬ 
tiers.  The  king  of  Naples  avowedly  and  eagerly  pre. 
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pared  for  war.  This  impatient  monarch,  refolving  to  at' 
tack  without  delay  the  French  troops  who  occupied  the 
Roman  territory,  procured  general  Mack  and  other  officers 
from  the  court  of  Vienna  to  affiime  the  command  of  his 
army.  Without  waiting,  however,  till  Auffria  fliould 
commence  hoftilities  anew,  he  ra fit  1  v  began  the  war  alone 
and  unaided,  excepting  by  (he  Britiffi  fleet,  and  thus 
drew  upon  himfelf  the  whole  force  of  the  French  republic. 

The  directory,  not  fufpe Cling  Inch  conduct  on  the  part 
of  this  prince,  were  unprepared  to  meet  it ;  and  when  ge¬ 
neral  Mack  entered  the  Roman  territory  at  the  head  of 
forty-five  thoufand  men,  the  French  troops  in  that  quar¬ 
ter  were  unequal  to  the  conteft.  A  French  ambafl'tdor 
refided  at  Naples  when  this  event  took  place,  and  war 
was  not  declared.  When  Champioonet  complained  of 
the  attack  made  upon  his  pofts  under  thefe  circtimftances, 
he  was  informed  in  a  letter  by  general  Mack,  that  the 
king  of  Naples  had  refolved  to  take  pofi'effion  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  territory,  having  never  acknowledged  its  exiftence 
as  a  republic;  he  therefore  required  the  French  quietly 
to  depart  into  the  Cifalpine  ffates  ;  declaring,  that  any  ad 
of  hoffility  on  their  part,  or  their  entrance  into  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Tufcany,  would  he  regarded  as  a  declaration  of 
war.  Championnet,  finding  himfelf  unable  to  refill  the 
force  now  brought  againff  him,  evacuated  Rome.  He 
left,  however,  a  garrifon  in  the  caffle  of  St.  Angelo,  and 
endeavoured  to  concentrate  whatever  troops  he  could 
haffily  colled;  in  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Roman 
ffate.  Towards  the  end  of  November,  Mack  entered 
Rome  without  oppofition. 

When  thefe  events  came  to  be  known  at  Paris,  war  was 
immediately  declared  againff  the  kings  of  Naples  and  Sar¬ 
dinia.  Joubert,  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  of 
Italy,  immediately  began  his  march  towards  Piedmont. 
The  king  of  Sardinia,  wh.o  had  made  war  againff  France, 
died  of  grief  foon  after  the  conclufion  of  that  peace  which 
left  his  perfon  and  ffates  at  the  mercy  of  the  republic. 
His  fon  and  fucceffor,  Vidor  Emanuel,  diflieartened  at 
the  miferable  profpeds  which  awaited  his  accellion,  re- 
figned  the  government  into  the  hands  of  a  regency  ;  but 
was  afterwards  obliged  to  conclude  an  offenlive  and  de- 
fenfive  alliance  with  the  republicans,  and  give  them  pcC- 
fefiion  of  his  capital  as  a  pledge  of  fidelity.  The  prefent 
occafion  was  eagerly  embraced  to  terminate  the  political 
exiffence  of  this  inoffenfive  prince  :  general  Vido^v en¬ 
tered  by  furprife  into  Novarra,  difarming  the  Piedmontefe 
troops,  and  placing  garrifons  in  all  their  fortrelfes.  The 
foldiery  would  have  refilled  ;  but  their  efforts  were  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  formal  abdication  of  Vidor  Emanuel, 
which  being  figned  and  fent  to  Joubert,  at  Chivaffb,  on 
the  9th  of  December,  be  immediately  repaired  to  Turin, 
and  compelled  the  unfortunate  monarch  to  quit  his  capi¬ 
tal  the  fame  night,  followed  by  his  family,  his  wife,  filter 
of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XV  1.  and  a  fmall  number  of 
faithful  adherents,  to  leek  fhelter  in  the  ifland  of  Sardinia, 
the  fpot  afiigned  to  him  by  the  diredory,  who  now  pnb- 
lillied  a  declaration  of  their  motives  in  a  melfage  to  the 
councils,  and,  among  other  charges,  accufed  the  king  of 
having  caufed  a  man  to  be  buried  alive,  and  of  having 
poifoned  the  wells  for  the  purpofe  of  deffroying  the  re¬ 
publican  army.  His  dominions  were  immediately  revo- 
Unionized  ;  a  provilional  government  eftablilhed  at  Pied¬ 
mont,  and  the  Sardinian  foldiers,  having  taken  an  oath 
of  fidelity  to  France,  were  incorporated  with  the  troops 
of  that  nation. 

Meanwhile  the  contcff  with  Naples  was  foon  decided. 
The  French  on  their  retreat  were  much  haralled  by  the 
people  of  the  countJy.  The  Neapolitan  troops  regarded 
them  with  lucli  animofity,  that  they  fcarcely  ohferved 
the  rules  of  humanity  towards  the  prifonefs  who  fell  into 
their  hands.  Even  their  leaders  feemed  in  this  refpect  to 
have  forgotten  the  pradice  of  nations  ;  for  when  Bouchard, 
by  order  of  general  Mack,  fummoned  the  callle  of  St.  An¬ 
gelo,  he  declared,  that  he  would  confider  the  prifoners 
of  war  and  She  Tick  in  the  hofpita.ls  as  hoffageg  for  the 
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conduct  of  the  garvifbn;  and  that,  for  every  gun  that 
thould  be  fired  from  the  cattle,  a  man  fiiould  be  put  to 
death.  It  cannot  well  be  imagined  that  the  Neapolitan 
officers  would  have  acted  in  this  vehement  manner,  had 
they  not  expedled  countenance  and  fupport  from  the  im¬ 
mediate  co-operation  of  Au (Irian  troops,  In  their  hopes 
from  this  quarter,  however,  they  were  completely  difap- 
pointed.  Mindful  of  her  recent  calamities,  Aitftria  feems 
flill  to  have  expected  more  from  negociation  than  from 
war,  and  the  territory  of  Naples  foon  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  French.  Such  was  the  di  faff  eft  ion  or  cowardice  of 
the  Neapolitan  troops,  that  they  were  beaten  by  one-fourth 
of  their  number  in  different  engagements,  atl'erni,  Porto 
Fermo,  Civita  Caftellana,  Otvicoli,  and  Caivi.  The  di- 
vifion  commanded  by  general  Mack  was  incapable  of  ral¬ 
lying  after  the  firft  defeat,  and  withdrew  in  ciforder  to¬ 
wards  the  frontiers  of  Naples.  Mack  being  joined,  by 
count  Roger  de  Dumas,  a  brave  and  intelligent  emigrant, 
retired  behind  Capua,  while  the  king  of  Naples  quitted 
Rome  in  fifteen  days  after  his  triumphal  entry,  and  Cham- 
pionnet  re-entered  the  city,  December  16,  179S. 

The  republican  army  inftanlly  prepared  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  terror  pf  t he  Neapolitans,  and,  having  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  quit  the  Roman  territory,  purfued  them 
to  their  own.  The  right  wing,  under  Macdonald,  Ma- 
thiew,  and  Rey,  advanced  in  different  directions.  The 
latter,  being  joined  by  the  younger  Kellermann,  prefented 
himfelf  with  lefs  titan  three  thoufand  men  before  Gaeta, 
a  fortified  town  (ituated  on  a  peninfula,  defended  by  four 
thoufand  Neapolitans,  victualled  for  a  whole  year,  plen¬ 
tifully  fupplied  with  ammunition,  and  having  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  an  open  fea,  either  for  Succour  or  efcape ;  yet, 
with  all  thefe  advantages,  the  place  furrendered  at  difere- 
tion  on  the  firing  of  the  firft  (hot.  Rey  now  joined  Cham- 
pionnet  and  Macdonald  under  the  walls  of  Capua,  where 
they  fummoned  Mack  to  furrender.  Having  received  a 
negative  anfwer,  Cbampionnet  attacked  the  works,  but 
was  repulfed  with  confiderable  lofs.  At  length  the  left 
wing  of  the  French  under  Le  Moine  and  Dnhem,  after 
feveral  fucceffes,  alfo  joined  Cbampionnet  before  Capua. 
General  Serrurier,  at  the  fame  time  advancing  from 
Modena,  entered  Lucca,  where  lie  levied  a  contribution 
of  two  millions,  (97,500!.)  and  was  proceeding  to  Leg¬ 
horn;  but  the  Neapolitans  having  quitted  it,  and  the 
French  not  choofing  to  renew  the  quarrel  with  the  empe¬ 
ror  of  Germany,  whole  interefts  were  infeparably  connect¬ 
ed  with  thofe  of  the  grand-duke  of  Tufcany,  he  was  or¬ 
dered  to  march  back. 

The  defence  of  Capua  was  now  the  only  remaining  re- 
fource  of  Naples.  The  king,  difheartened  by  the  bafenefs 
of  his  troops,  and  alarmed  at  the  near  approach  of  the 
French,  had,  on  the  16th  of  December,  taken  refuge 
on-board  lord  Nelfon’s  fleet,  after  caufing  the  maritime 
arfenals,  and  all  the  fhips  of  war  which  he  could  not  bring 
away,  to  be  burnt.  After  experiencing  all  the  horrors 
of  an  exterminating  warfare,  and  feeing  prince  Albert  his 
ion,  who  was  in  his  feventh  year,  expire  with  fatigue, 
he  thought  himfelf  fortunate  in  landing  fafe  at  Palermo, 
on  the  27th. 

General  Mack,  having  collected  the  fcattered  remains 
of  his  army,  flill  outnumbered  the  French,  and  kept  them 
in  check  by  the  excellence  of  his  polition,  occupying  an 
entrenched  camp  in  the  plain  of  Calerta,  with  the  Vul- 
turno  in  front,  and  protected  by  Capua,  which  defends 
the  palfage  of  the  river.  The  French  general,  in  the 
mean  while,  found  himfelf  in  a  very  critical  lituation  :  he 
fuftained  a  confiderable  check  on  the  8th  of  January  1799, 
in  an  attempt  upon  Capua,  and  was  deftitute  of  artillery 
for  a  regular  flege  ;  the  infurreCtion  of  armed  peafants 
from  Abruzzo  to  Naples  inceffantly  haraffed  him,  and 
cut  off  his  communications;  general  Rufca  had  been  made 
prifoner  by  them;  Rey  was  affaflinated  by  a  woman  at 
Gaeta  ;  and  the  troops,  without  tents  or  fuflenance,  were 
perifliing  with  cold  before  Capua.  From  this  ftate  of  al- 
moff  inevitable  ruin,  prince  Pignatelli,  who,  on  the  de* 
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parture  of  the  king  li3d  affirmed  the  regency  Under  the 
title  of  captain-general  of  the  kingdom,  relieved  them. 
He  had  long  been  folicitinga  peace  ;  and,  when  the  French 
were  on  the  verge  of  defpair,  lie  agreed,  as  the  price  of 
a  fufpenfion  of  arms,  to  deliver  into  their  hands  Capua, 
which  was  the  key  of  Naples,  with  its  magazines  and 
ftores,  and  all  the  artillery  of  Mack’s  intrenched  camp. 
Fie  alfo  agreed  to  yield  up  tiie  whole  country  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ofanto,  to  (hut  the 
ports  of  the  kingdom  againfl  the  enemies  of  France,  to 
pay  ten  miliions  of  livres;  (437,500!.)  and  fend  an  am- 
baffador  to  Paris  to  treat  for  a  definitive  peace.  General 
Mack,  the  officers  of  his  ftaff,  and  his  whole  army,  were 
like  wife  furrendered  to  the  French. 

In  the  city  of  Naples  there  had  long  exifled  a  body  of 
perfons  under  the  denomination  of  Lazzaroni ,  or  beggars, 
amounting  to  the  incredible  number  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
thoufand  men,  who  lived  in  idlen  fs,  fubfifting  by  cha¬ 
rity,  or  by  fuch  fliifts  as  obcafionally  occurred  to  them. 
One  of  their  1110ft  ufual  means  was  by  menacing  the  ftate 
with  an  infurreCtion,  in  cafe  their  wants  were  not  inflantly 
fupplied;  which  ufually  drew  from  a  feeble  adminiftra- 
tion  liberal  diftributions  of  money  and  provifions.  On 
the  prefer.t  occafion  they  demonftrated  abundance  of  loy¬ 
alty  ;  but  the  king  had  thought  fit  to  avoid  entrufting  his 
fafety  to  fuch  defenders.  During  the '  confufion  which 
followed  the  flight  of  the  court,  and  the  approach  of  the 
French  army,  the  Lazzaroni  became  formidable,  and  put 
themfelves  in  martial  array,  requefting  prince  Miiitorni 
to  lead  them  againfl  the  common  enemy ;  but  he  attempted 
in  vain  to  reftrain  them.  They  declared  implacable  hof- 
tility  againfl  the  French,  and  all  the  advilers  of  the  ar- 
miftice.  They  broke  open  the  priforis,  put  to  death  all 
who  were  confined  on  account  of  political  offences,  and 
fpread  themfelves  over  the  city  in  Search  of  thofe  perfons 
whom  they  confidered  as  favourable  to  the  invaders,  whom 
they  murdered,  and  burnt  the  houfes  of  the  difaffeCted. 

An  attempt  was-made  by  a  confiderable  body  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  who  thought  themfelves  in  the  greateft  danger, 
to  relift  their  fury  by  fortifying  tiie  convent  of  the  Ce- 
leftins,  and  retiring  thither ;  but  the  Lazzaroni,  after  en¬ 
countering  the  fire  of  cannon  and  of  mulketry,  fucceeded 
in  ftorming  the  place,  and  deftroyed  all  who  had  taken 
refuge  there.  Their  power  and  their  fury  were  now 
equally  boundlefs,  and  the  city  became  in  many  quarters 
a  feene  of  maffacre  and  pillage.  Prince  Miiitorni,  there¬ 
fore,  went  to  Capua,  and  requefted  Championnet  to  refeue 
Naples  from  utter  ruin  by  occupying  it  with  his  army. 
For  t his  purpofe  it  was  agreed,  that  a  column  of  French 
troops  fhouid  fecretly  advance  by  a  circuitous  march,  and 
fuddenly  enter  tiie  city  from  the  oppefite  quarter.  But 
before  this  plan  could  be  executed,  the  Lazzaroni  had 
adopted  the  daring  refclution  of  attacking  the  French 
within  the  fortifications  of  Capua.  Accordingly  two- 
thirds  of  them  marched  out  upon  this  enterprise,  and 
fpent  the  19th  and  20th  of  January  in  attempting  to  take 
Capua  by  affault.  Multitudes  of  them  now  periflied  by 
the  artillery  of  the  place  ;  for  the  French,  to  favour  the 
capture  of  Naples  by  the  party  that  had  been  fent  for 
that  purpofe,  avoided  making  any  fally,  and  remained 
upon  the  defenfive.  The  Lazzaroni  before  Capua,  how¬ 
ever,  having  learned  on  the  21ft  that  a  French  column 
had  marched  towards  Naples,  fuddenly  returned  to  the 
afliftance  of  t heir  brethren  in  the  capital.  They  were 
clofely  purfued  by  the  French;  but  they  had  leifure,  ne- 
verthelefs,  to  barricade  the  ftreets,  and  to  form  them¬ 
felves  into  parties  for  the  defence  of  different  quarters. 
A  dreadful  and  fanguinary  conteft  now  eufued,  which 
lafted  from  the  morning  of  the  22d  to  rhe  evening  of  the 
23d  of  January.  The  Lazzaroni,  with  fome  peafants 
who  had  joined  them,  difputed  obftinately  every  Spot  of 
ground  ;  and  by  the  energy  which  they  difplayed,  caft  a 
Severe  reproach  upon  the  feeble  and  unfkilful  govern, 
ment,  which  had  not  been  able  to  direCt  in  a  better  man¬ 
ner  the  invincible  courage  of  fuch  men.  At  length,  af¬ 
ter 
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ter  having  been'dri'ven  from  ftreet  to  ftreet,  the  Lazzaroni 
rallied  for  the  lafl  time  at  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city, 
where  they  were  nearly  exterminated.  The  inhabitants 
rejoiced  on  account  of  their  own  efcape  from  immediate 
-ruin  ;  and  while  the  French  armies  became  odious  in  all 
the  other  places  they  had  Entered,  they  here  found  them- 
lelves,  from  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  the  cafe,  re¬ 
ceived  with  unfeigned  welcome,  in  a  city  which  holds  the 
third  place  in  population  and  fplendour  among  the  capi¬ 
tals  of  Europe  :  its  peace,  however,  was  not  lecured  by 
this  rapid  conqueft  of  the  Neapolitan  territory,  the  victo¬ 
rious  republicans  being  ferioufly  menaced  by  a  formida¬ 
ble  army  from  Ruflia. 

On  the  2d  of  January  1799,  the  French  plenipotentia¬ 
ries  at  Raftadt  delivered  a  note,  declaring,  that  if  the  diet 
of  Ratiibon  contented  to  the  entrance  of  the  Ruffian  troops 
on  the  territory  of  the  empire,  or  failed  efficacioufly  to 
oppofe  it,  tiie  progrefs  of  the  Ruffian  army  would  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  violation  of  neutrality,  the  negociations  at 
Raftadt  would  be  broken  oft‘,  and  the  republic  and  the 
empire  replaced  on  the  fame  footing  as  before  the  figna'. 
Sure  of  the  preliminaries  at  Leoben.  This  note  producing 
no  effeft,  a  meffage  was  fent  by  the  directory  to  the  coun¬ 
cils,  complaining  of  the  whole  conduct  of  the  emperor  of 
■Germany,  implicating  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany  his 
brother,  and  announcing  that  the  neceiiury  meafures  were 
already  adopted  for  the  fecurity  of  the  ftate.  The  legifta- 
ture  immediately  voted  war  againft:  thcfe  two  powers,  and 
laws  were  formed  for  giving  vigour  to  the  recruiting  by 
confcription,  and  for  fupplying  the  wants  of  the  armies. 

When  the  flames  of  war  were  thus  rekindled,  the  French 
had  in  Europe  only  four  hundred  thoufand  troops,  includ¬ 
ing  eighty  thoufand  auxiliaries,  to  contend  with  the  em¬ 
perors  of  Germany  and  Ruflia ;  to  defend  their  frontiers 
and  conquefts  front  Amfterdam  to  Naples,  a  fpace  of  two 
thoufand  miles  ;  to  protect  their  coafts  and  thofe  of  their 
allies,  from  the  Texel  to  Bayonne  ;  to  keep  in  fubjeftion 
forty  millions  of  men,  anxious  to  fltake  off  their  yoke  ;  to 
defend  the  iflands  of  Corfica,  Malta,  and  Corfu  ;  and 
maintain  internal  tranquillity  in  France,  Holland,  and  the 
conquered  countries  ;  fo  that  they  had  no  more  than 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  effeftive  men  that 
could  be  fpared  to  aft  in  Germany,  Swifferland,  and 
Italy.  Maffena,  with  forty-five  thoufand  men,  occupied 
Swifferland  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  almoft  from 
its  fource  to  the  weftern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Con- 
ffance,  and  from  that  point  both  banks  of  the  river  to 
Bade.  Between  this  town  and  Duffeldorf,. fixty-five  thou¬ 
fand  troops  were  ftationed  under  Jourdan,  forming  what 
was  called  the  army  of  Mentz.  Upon  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine  they  occupied  the  fort  of  Kelt!,  and  lined  the 
left  bank  from  the  frontier  of  Swillerland  to  Mentz; 
whence  they  pofieffed  all  the  country  on  the  two  banks 
to  Duffeldorf,  where  was  ftationed  a  corps  of  twenty 
thoufand  men  under  Bernadotte,  called  the  army  of  ob- 
fervation.  The  French,  therefore,  had  only  a  hundred 
and  ten  thoufand  men  to  carry  the  war  into  Germany,  to 
repulfe  the  neutral  army  in  cafe  it  ftiould  march  againft 
them,  and  to  keep  in  awe  Swifferland,  and  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  between  the  Sarre  and  Mofelle,  the  Rcer  and  the 
Rhine. 

The  offenfive  plans  cf  the  directory  were,  the  inftant 
invation  of  the  hereditary  ftates,  and  a  junction  under  the 
walls  of  Vienna.  To  accompli!!)  thefe  objects,  it  was 
intended  that  the  army  of  obfervation  (hould  take  poffef- 
fion  of  Philipfburg,  the  only  fortrefs  in  the  power  of  the 
imperialifts  on  the  Rhine  ;  that  the  army  of  Jourdan  ftiould 
crofs  the  river,  traverfe  the  defiles  of  the  Black  Foreft, 
extend  itfelf  into  Suabia,  and  turn  the  lake  of  Conftance 
and  the  fouthern  pa'rt  of  the  Tyrol  ;  that  the  army  of 
Swifferiand  ftiould  drive  the  Auftrians  from  the  country 
of  the  Grifons,  attack  the  Tyrol  in  front,  and  feize  fhe 
valleys  of  the  Lech  and  the  Inn  ;  while  the  army  of  Italy 
fliould  penetrate  into  Germany,  either  through  the  Tyrol 
or  the  Friuli.  In  this  cafe,  the  Auftrians  polled  upon 
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the  lake  of  Conftance,  in  the  county  of  Bregentz  and  th® 
Grifons,  would  have  been  encompaffed  by  Jourdan  and 
Maffena  ;  and  thofe  which  defended  the  Italian  Tyrol  and 
Veronefe,  would  have  been  hemmed  in  between  the  ar¬ 
mies  of  Swifferland  and  Italy. 

The  cabinet  of  Vienna,  rightly  judging  that  hoftilities 
would  be  commenced  early  in  the  ieafon,  accelerated  the 
means  of  defence ;  and  placing  the  army  on  the  war  efta- 
blifliment  with  its  full  complement,  difpatched  troops  to 
occupy  the  neceffary  pofitions  as  early  as  the  month  of 
February.  The  archduke  Charles  concentrated  more  than 
fixty  thoufand  men  upon  the  Lech  ;  twenty  thoufand  were 
collected  in  the  Palatinate  in  the  environs  of  Amberg,  or 
at  Wertzburg,  under  general  Stzarray  ;  a  like  number 
was  ftationed  in  the  Voralburg  and  in  t.he  Grifons  under 
Hotze  j  and  near  twenty-five  thoufand,  commanded  by 
Bellegarde,  were  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  Grifons  and 
the  Tyrol.  The  army  of  Italy  exceeded  fixty  thoufand  ; 
part  was  upon  the  Adige,  and  the  remainder  in  the  Friuli. 
Thus  the  emperor  had  a -hundred  and  eighty-five  thou¬ 
fand  fighting  men  to  oppofe  to  the  French,  ninety  thou¬ 
fand  of  whom  were  in  a  fituation  to  aft  immediately  againft: 
Jourdan  and  Maffena.  But  as  the  Auftrians  would  not 
incur  the  odium  of  commencing  hoftilities,  the  French, 
hoping  to  raife  contributions  between  the  lake  of  Con¬ 
ftance  and  the  Mein,  direfted  Jourdan  to  make  a  hidden 
irruption  into  Germany,  without  any  previous  declaration 
of  war.  In  conformity  with  thefe  injunftions,  on  the  iff 
of  March  1799,  Jourdan  paffed  the  Rhine  at  Kehl,  with 
the  vanguard,  centre,  and  left  wing,  of  his  army  ;  while 
general  Ferino  crofted  at  Huningen  and  Bade  with  the 
right,  and  plundered  and  over-ran  that  rich  valley,  ad¬ 
vancing  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  with  which  it  is 
enclofed. 

The  next  day  a  detachment  of  the  French  army  of  ob¬ 
fervation  obtained  poffeffion  of  Manheim  ;  and  Bernadotte 
inverted  Philipfburg,  which,  in  compliance  with  the  treaty 
of  Campo  Formio,  was  only  garrifoned  with  two  thoufand 
troops,  commanded  by  the  rhingrave  of  Salrn.  The  rhin- 
grave,  being  fumtnoned  to  furrender,  returned  a  fpirited 
refufal ;  and  the  French  were  compelled  to  turn  the  liege 
into  a  blockade. 

The  right  wing  of  Jotirdan’s  army,  commanded  by  Fe¬ 
rino,  proceeded  along  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  through 
the  foreft-towns  :  the  centre  having  divided  itfelf  into  two 
columns,  one  of  which  advanced  by  the  Valley  of  Hell, 
and  the  other,  accompanied  by  Jourdan  and  his  ftaff,  by 
the  Valley  of  Kinche.  arrived  on  the  left  and  right  banks 
of  the  Danube  ;  while  the  left  wing,  under  St.  Cyr,  taking 
the  road  to  Kn’iebis,  parted  through  Frydenftadt,  traverfed 
the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  and  foon  reached  the  banks  of 
the  Necker.  While  Jourdan’s  army  had  thus  advanced 
beyond  the  mountains  of  the  Black  Foreft,  the  army  of 
obfervation  was  repairing  the  fortifications  of  Manheim, 
and  fpreading  itfelf  into  the  country  of  Helfe  Darmftadt 
and  tlie  Palatinate.  Raftadt,  where  the  congrefs  was  yet 
fitting,  was  declared  neutral ;  and  the  direftory  changed  the 
name  of  the  army  of  Mentz  to  that  of  the  Danube,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  Jourdan  commander  in  chief  of  the  three  armies  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  Upper  Rhine,  and  Swifferland  ;  Berna¬ 
dotte  ftill  continuing  in  fubordination  to  him,  to  lead  the 
army  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  Maffena  that  of  Swillerland. 

Before  Maffena  could  eftedt  a  junftion  with  Jourdan 
on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  lake  of  Conftance,  he  was  obliged 
to  encounter  the  Auftrians,  pafs  the  Rhine  in  defiance  of 
their  oppofition,  drive  them  from  the  Grifons  and  the  Vo- 
ralberg,  and  force  them  to  retreat  into  the  Upper  Tyrol. 
It  was  therefore  neceffary  to  begin  his  attack  before  the 
archduke  (hould  have  time  to  oppofe  the  inarch  of  Jour¬ 
dan,  and  fend  reinforcements  to  the  lake  of  Conftance. 
The  Grifons  having  placed  themfelves  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Auftria,  a  corps  of  fix  thoufand  men,  commanded 
by  general  Auffenberg,  occupied  Chur,  Mayemeid,  and 
tiie  fort  of  Lucienfteig,  communicating  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  with  the  army  of  Hotze,  which  was 
10  C  ‘  part 
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part  at  Feldkirch  and  part  at  Bregentz.  Having  alfem- 
bled  great  part  of  his  army  in  tire  cantons  of  Glaris  and 
Appenzel,  Madeira  took  port  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  from  the  point  where  the  two  fources  of  that  river 
unite,  as  far  as  the  lake  of  Conflance  ;  and  fent  a  fummons 
to  Auifenberg,  commanding  him  to  evacuate  the  Grifons 
in  two  hours.  But  before  any  anfwer  could  be  returned, 
he  made  a  general  attack  on  the  Auftrian  line,  diredting 
his  chief  efforts  againft  the  pod:  of  Steig.  The  Aufirians, 
though  inferior  in  numbers  and  unprepared  for  the  af- 
fault,  had  the  advantage  during  the  whole  day  ;  but  in 
the  evening  the  republicans  made  themfeives  makers  of 
the  paflage  and  fort  of  Lucienfteig,  forded  the  Rhine  at 
Hag,  and  cut  off  the  communication  between  Hotze  and 
Auffenberg.  They  were  equally  fuccefsful  on  the  enfu- 
ing  day,  the  7th  of  March,  obliging  Auffenberg  to  retreat 
towards  Chur,  where  he  was;  taken  prifoner  with  all  his 
followers,  and  Hotze  to  return  to  Feldkirch,  The  lofs 
of  the  Aufirians  during  thefe  two  days  was  eftimated  at 
twenty-one  pieces  of  cannon,  and  five  thoufand  men  ;  that 
of  the  French  at  four  thoufand  killed  and  feven  hundred 
prifoners. 

'Malfena,  by  proclamation,  declared  he  would  evacuate 
the  Grifons  whenever  the  court  of  Vienna  fliould  with¬ 
draw  its  troops;  and  he  promifed  to  refpedf  perfonal  li¬ 
berty,  property,  and  opinions,  both  religious  and  politi¬ 
cal.  Thefe  alfurances  were  followed  by  a  complete  re¬ 
volution  in  the  country,  and  a  transfer  of  the  government 
to  fome  expelled  patriots,  who,  returning  with  the  French 
army,  proclaimed  their  fentiments  as  the  wifhes  of  the 
whole  Grifons.  Maffena  now  directed  a  detachment  from 
the  Valteline  and  the  Italian  bailiwicks  to  attack  the 
louthern  country  of  the  Grifons,  while  he  fhould  direct 
his  force  againft  the  Voralberg.  His  right  wing  under 
Lecourbe,  was  to  ail;  between  the  two ;  alfailing  the  weft 
fide  of  the  Tyrol,  into  which  he  hoped  to  penetrate  by 
the  valleys  of  the  Rhine,  the  Inn,  and  the  Adige.  The 
execution  of  this  plan  was  commenced  by  an  attack  on' 
Feldkirch  ;  but  after  repeated  affaults  during  two  days, 
March  14  and  15,  the  French  were  obliged  to  retreat 
with  fo  great  lofs,  that  the  directory  never  publifhed  Maf- 
fena’s  difpatches.  Lecourbe  was  more  fuccefsful ;  he 
gained  polfeflion  of  almoft  all  the  valley  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Engadine,  and  took  many  prifoners  ;  nor  were  his 
further  proceedings  materially  impeded  by  an  attack  which 
general  Loudon  made  on  the  villages  of  Schulz  and  Zer- 
netz.  Defolles,  after  an  obftinate  conteft  of  two  days, 
drove  the  Aufirians  from  the  valley  of  Bornico  ;  and  now 
Lecourbe  was  repulfed  in  a  new  attack  on  the  village  of 
Martinfbruck.  Thus  impeded,  Lecourbe  was  obliged  to 
alfume  new  meafures,  and  delay,  for  fome  days,  the  inva- 
lion  of  the  Tyrol. 

During  thefe  tranfailions,  the  archduke,  having  re¬ 
ceived  information  of  the  pafling  of  the  Rhine  by  the 
French,  caufed  his  own  army  to  pafs  the  Lech,  and  take 
poffellion  of  Ulm.  Jourdan  for  fome  time  remained  fta- 
tionary,  while  his  opponent  gained  pofTeflion  of  the  line 
of  Bregentz,  Lindau,  Ravenfberg,  Biberach,  and  Ulm, 
thus  rendering  it  impofiible  for  the  French  to  gain  the 
flank  of  the  Tyrol  by  mere  marches.  At  length  Jourdan 
put  his  troops  in'  motion  ;  and,  in  order  to  concentrate 
the  force  of  the  armies  of  Helvetia  and  the  Danube,  he 
occupied  pofitions  near  Stockach.  The  archduke,  having 
brought  his  main  army,  pufhed  fome  parties  as  far  as  that 
place;  but,  on  meeting  the  French  outpofts,  they  with¬ 
drew  without  hoflilities.  Jourdan  was  delirous  to  get  be¬ 
tween  the  archduke  and  general  Hotze  ;  while  the  prince 
aimed  at  feparating  Jourdan  from  Maffena  ;  but  neither 
could  obtain  his  end  without  fighting,  and  both  prepared 
for  action  :  Jourdan  concerted  a  plan  of  attack  with  Maf¬ 
fena  ;  and  the  archduke,  having  fent  reinforcements  to 
Hotze,  went  in  perfon  to  infpeift  his  pofition,  and  ftrength- 
en  his  communication. 

The  archduke,  after  driving  in  the  advanced  pods  of  the 
enemy,  gained  the  heights  and  bridge  of  Oftrach,  and  com. 
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pelled  the  centre  of  the  French  to  fall  back  to  Pfullendorf, 
the  right  to  Palmenfweiller,  and  the  left  tp  the  Danube, 
gaining  a  pofition  in  the  fame  line.  The  archduke  would 
have  renewed  the  attack  ;  but  Jourdan  retired  towards 
Stockach,  and  eftablilhed  his  right  at  Hohentweil,  his 
centre  in  front  of  Er.gen,  where  he  had  his  head-quarters, 
and  his  left  oh  the  heights  of  Tutlingen,  near  the  Da¬ 
nube.  The  imperialids  purfued  ;  and,  after  feveral  fldr- 
mifiies,  occupied  a  well-chofen  polition,  in  the  rear  of 
Stockach.  While  the  archduke  was  employing  judicious 
edorts  to  render  his  dtuation  more  tenable,  Jourdan  was 
preparing  to  take  advantage  of  its  defefts,  and  hoped  to 
repair,  by  a  decidve  victory,  the  effefts  of  thofe  difaders 
which  had  prevented  his  junction  with  Maffena  beyond 
the  lake  of  Condance. 

The  battle  of  Stockach  was  fought  on  the  25th  of 
March.  Jourdan  divided  his  army  into  three  columns  ; 
and  at  day-break  alfailed  the  imperialids  at  Steizlingen, 
Aach,  and  Lyptingen.  St.  Cyr  began  the  action,  by  de¬ 
feating,  at  the  latter  pod,  Meerfield’s  vanguard,  and 
obliging  it  to  fall  back  as  far  as  the  woods  in  front  of 
Stockach  ;  while  the  other  divifions  came  into  action  with 
equal  fpirit,  though  not  with  equal  effeCt.  The  arrange¬ 
ments  made  by  the  archduke,  feconded  by  the  heroifm 
of  fome  chofen  Andrian  regiments,  dopped  for  a  while 
the  progrefs  of  the  French;  who  retreated  occadonally, 
only  to  return  with  additional  fury  to  the  charge.  The 
infantry  of  the  two  armies  druggled  for  a  long  time  with 
rival  obllinacy,  and  the  carnage  was  great  on  both  Tides. 
Still  victory  remained  undecided,  till  the  archduke  caufed 
fome  battalions  of  grenadiers,  which  had  been  detached 
from  the  left  wing,  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  left  of 
,  the  Tutlingen  road.  Thefe  battalions,  advancing  through 
a  diower  of  grape-lhot  to  the  point  of  the  wood  occupied 
by  the  French,  took  them  in  flank,  and  made  a  whole 
brigade  prifoners.  This  vigorous  movement,  fupported 
by  the  co-operation  of  the  columns  already  engaged,  de¬ 
cided  the  day  in  favour  of  the  imperialifts.  The  French, 
driven  from  the  wood,, gave  way  on  all  fides,  and  were 
purfued  upon  the  road  to  Lyptingen.  The  night  was 
paired  on  both  tides  nearly  upon  the  fame  ground  which 
had  been  occupied  before  the  battle,  and  the  French  re¬ 
tained  their  prifoners,  four  thoufand  in  number.  On 
thefe  circumftances  Jourdan  claimed  the  victory,  though 
he  was  obliged  to  feek  flielter  in  the  defiles  of  the  Black 
Foreft;  where  fome  ntifunderftandings  prevailing  in  his 
army,  he  repaired  to  Paris,  to  confult  the  higher  powers. 

On  the  day  of  his  departure,  April  3,  the  French  camp 
was  furprifed  at  noon,  and  the  Aufirians  had  nearly  pof- 
felled  themfeives  of  the  head-quarters.  Ernouf,  Jour- 
dan’s  fuccelTor,  began  a  further  retreat,  and  in  a  few  days 
Suabia  was  almoft  entirely  evacuated.  The  archduke  re¬ 
mained  with  the  greater  part  of  h is  force  near  the  lake  of 
Conftance,  making  vigorous  preparations  for  gaining  pof¬ 
fellion  of  Swift'd  land. 

Foiled  in  their  endeavours  to  penetrate  into  the  north 
of  the  Tyrol,  the  French  conlidered  it  the  more  necelfary 
for  their  right  wing  to  force  its  way  into  the  weft  of  that 
province.  DefoLles  therefore  marched  againft  Munfter 
and  Taufers,  and  Lecourbe  againft  the  poft  of  Martin- 
lbruck  :  both  of  them  were  completely  fuccefsful  ;  and 
the  Aufirians,  attacked  on  their  right  from  Innthal  and 
on  their  left  from  Munfterthal  by  fuperior  forces,  and 
turned  at  the  fame  time  by  a  French  column  which  fell 
upon  their  rear,  they  were  in  turn  defeated,  and  obliged 
to  retreat  over  mountains  and  precipices  before  confidered 
as  impalfable.  Lecourbe  thus  became  mailer  of  Nauders, 
and  Defolles  of  Glutens,  which  was  reduced  to  allies. 
The  Aufirians  loft  three  thoufand  five  hundred  men,  and 
twenty-five  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  campaign  of  J799  in  Italy,  had  not  commenced  at 
fo  early  a  period  as  in  other  quarters.  The  French  pof- 
felfed  the  whole  of  thait  fine  country,  except  that  part  of 
the  ftate  of  Venice  ceded  to  the  emperor  by  the  treaty  of 
Cainpo  Formio ;  they  held  the  duchy  of  Parma,  Tufcany, 

and 
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and  nearly  half  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Their  force  con- 
fitted  of  about  eighty  thoufand  French  foldiers,  and  more 
than  fifty  thoufand  Poles,  Swifs,  Piedmontefe,  Genoefe, 
Romans,  and  Neapolitans,  difperfed  from  the  frontier  of 
Piedmont  to  that  of  Calabria.  Thefe  were  divided  into 
two  bodies  ;  one  of  which,  called  the  army  of  Italy,  and 
compofed  of  ninety  thoufand  men,  occupying  the  Mode- 
nefe,  the  .Milanefe,  the  Valteline,  and  the  countries  of 
Brefcia,  Bergamo,  and  Mantua,  could  only  fpare  fifty 
thoufand  to  be  employed  in  active  operations.  It  was  in 
cantonments  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Garda,  the  Min- 
cio,  and  the  Po,  from  the  frontier  of  Tyrol  to  the  mouth 
of  the  laft-mentioned  river.  The  remaining  forty  thou¬ 
fand  formed  the  army  of  Naples;  occupying  the  capital 
and  conquered  part  of  his  Sicilian  majefty’s  dominions, 
Rome,  and  the  (fates  of  the  church.  Though  oppofed 
by  no  regular  troops,  it  had,  on  one  fide,  to  guard  againft 
the  population  of  Naples ;  and,  on  another,  to  combat  the 
inhabitants  of  Calabria,  Bafilicata,  Tarentefe,  Puglia,  and 
of  all  the  provinces  fituated  to  the  fouth  and  eaft  of  thefe, 
Abruzzo,  and  Benevento ;  who,  led  by  cardinal  Ruffo, 
at  once  a  pried,  a  politician,  and  a  warrior,  had  rifen  en 
majfe,  and  taken  arms  in  favour  of  the  Sicilian  monarch. 
On  a  third  fide,  the  fame  army  had  to  defend  itfelf  againft 
the  infurreftioris  in  a  great  part  of  the  ftates  of  the  church, 
which  were  often  checked,  but  never  totally  fapprefTed. 

The  Aufirian  army  occupied  the  line  of  the  Adige,  pa¬ 
rallel  to  that  of  the  French,  extending  from  the  Italian 
Tyrol  b'eyond  Rovigo.  About  thirty  thoufand  men  were 
diftributed  along  this  line;  while  the  army  of  referve, 
confiding  of  nearly  the  fame  number,  was  cantoned  in  the 
Trevifano,  Friuli,  and  Carniola.  All  thefe  troops  were 
under  the  orders  of  general  Kray,  until  Melas  (hould  ar¬ 
rive  to  take  the  chief  command. 

With  regard  to  the  comparative  forces  and  pofitions, 
it  appears ibat  the  French  were  greatly  fuperior,  but  the 
Andrians  had  their  forces  concentrated  upon  a  (hort  line, 
and  could  not  be  attacked  but  upon  that  line;  while  the 
French  and  their  auxiliaries,  fcattered  over  the  furface  of 
Italy,  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the  gulphs  of  Naples 
and  Manfredonia,  had  condantly  to  keep  in  fubjedtion, 
and  often  to  combat,  a  population  of  above  ten  millions 
of  people  ;  and  were  obliged  to  guard  the  coads  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  of  the  Adriatic,  upon  which  hodile 
troops  might  at  any  time  be  landed  from  the  Englifh, 
Ruffian,  and  Turkiffi,  fleets,  which  held  the  dominion  of 
the  two  feas ;  blocked  up  the  forts  of  Corfu,  Ancona, 
and  Malta;  and  frequently  appeared  before  thofe  of  Leg¬ 
horn,  Civita  Vecchia,  and  Naples.  It  may  then  be  faid 
that  the  Austrians,  concentrated  in  a  good  pofition,  having 
their  left  upon  the  Adriatic  and  their  right  upon  the  Alps, 
•^communicating  with  the  army  of  the  Tyrol,  from  which 
they  could  receive  fuccours,  and  having  only  to  oppofe 
the  enemy  in  their  front,  poffefled  a  relative  l'uperiority. 

At  length,  the  French  armies  of  the  Danube  and  Swif- 
ferland,  having  gained  the  pofitions  which  were  judged 
mod  favourable,  that  of  Italy,  in  order  to  co-operate,  was 
formed  in  fix  divifions,  confiding  of  forty-five  thoufand 
men,  and  put  in  motion  on  the  26th  of  March.  The  left, 
compofed  of  three  divifions  under  Maflena,  and  fupported 
by  an  armed  flotilla  on  the  lake  of  Garda,  drove  the  im¬ 
perial  ids  from  the  heights  between  the  lake  and  the  Adige; 
carried  the  intrenched  camp  of  Padrengo  ;  took  four  thou¬ 
fand  prifoners,  and,  palling  the  Adige  at  Polo,  fpread 
themfelves  on  the  left  bank,  both  towards  Verona  and  the 
Tyrol,  cutting  the  line  by  which  the  Audriansmaintained 
the  communication  from  the  Upper  to  the  Lower  Adige. 
The  centre  of  the  republicans  was  compofed  of  two  divi- 
fions  and  a  corps  de  referve,  led  by  Sc  herer  in  perfon,  and 
animated  to  vigorous  exertion  by  a  promife  of  the  pillage 
«f  Verona.  They  were  refided  with  great  fpirit  by  gene¬ 
ral  Kaim  ;  and,  at  the  dole  of  a  hard-fought  day,  no  ma¬ 
terial  advantage  refulted  to  them  from  the  attack.  The 
remaining  divifion, which  compofed  the  right  of  the  French 
army,  was  ordered  to  burn  Legnano  j  but  the  refinance 
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made  by  the  Andrians  afforded  time  for  the  arrival  of  a 
corps  de  referve,  when  Kray  in  turn  became  the  aflailant, 
and  put  the  republicans  to  the  rout,  with  the  lofs  of  two 
thoufand  men  killed' and  wounded,  and  fix  hundred  pri¬ 
foners.  This  fuccefs  would  have  enabled  Kray  to  ad¬ 
vance  againft  Mantua,  but  the  progrefs  of  the  other  French 
armies  obliged  him  to  fend  reinforcements  to  Verona ;  and, 
after  fome  partial  fkirmifhes,  both  parties  agreed  to  a  fuf- 
penfion  of  arms  on  the  30th,  for  the  purpofe  of  burying 
their  dead,  who,  having  lain  on  the  field  fince  the  26th, 
began  to  infedt  the  air. 

Several  partial  actions  occupied  the  enfuingdays,  which 
were  moftly  favourable  to  the  Auftrians;  when  general 
Scherer,  alarmed  by  the  increafing  dangers  of  his  pofi¬ 
tion,  and  knowing  that  twenty-three  thoufand  republican 
auxiliaries  were  hourly  expended  to  arrive,  refolvcd  on 
making  a  vigorous  effort  to  drive  the  imperialifts  beyond 
the  Adige,  and  to  eftablifh  himfelf  on  the  other  fide  of 
that  river.  At  the  fame  time  general  Kray  had  formed 
a  project  for  forcing  the  French  to  crofs  the  Mincio.  Both 
armies  moved  on  the  5th  of  April  to  execute  their  refp^dt- 
ive  plans;  they  encountered  each  other  at  ten  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  and  maintained  a  furious  conteft,  whie'h  did 
not  terminate  till  fix  in  the  evening.  The  French  mus¬ 
tered  only  thirty-fix  thoufand  men,  while  the  Auftrians 
had  forty-five  thoufand  ;  but  for  the  firft  two  hours  the  re¬ 
publicans  had  every  appearance  of  fuccefs.  The  Auftrians, 
however,  brought  up  their  referve,  which  confided  of  ten 
thoufand  men,  and  finally  put  their  opponents  to  flight 
in  every  direction  ;  they  took  feventeen  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  three  thoufand  prifoners  ;  the  French  alfo  loft:  in 
killed  and  wounded,  three  thoufand  five  hundred  men  ; 
and  the  Auftrians,  two  thoufand  five  hundred.  In  the 
evening  general  Kray  eftablifhed  a  line  of  oblervation  from 
Lecco  to  Veleggio,  and  took  the  French  fortified  camp  at 
Magnano,  from  which  the  bdttle  derives  its  name. 

When  Kray  had  thus  fuccefsfully  fignalifed  himfelf  and 
his  army,  general  Melas  arrived  On  the  10th  of  April,  to 
alfume  the  command  ;  and  fent  his  vanguard  over  the 
Mincio  to  occupy  the  approacb.es  to  Pefchiera,  while  on 
the  left  Klenau  pufhed  on  to  the  vicinity  of  Mantua. 
Melas  was  not  however  fufficiently  ftrong  to  advance  his 
main  body  beyond  the  Mincio  and  blockade  thofe  two 
fortreffes;  but  was  foon  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Ruffian  troops  at  Verona.  He  then  loft  no  time  in  palling 
the  river;  and  while  encamped  near  Campagnola  was 
joined  by  the  Ruffian  army  and  by  field-marfhal  Suwarrow, 
who  affumed  the  chief  command  of  the  troops  of  the  two 
emperors,  amounting  to  fixty  thoufand  men,  befides  the 
corps  detached  on  their  flanks.  The  celebrity  of  this  com¬ 
mander  confifted  principallyin  the  promptitude  with  which 
he  formed  his  plans,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  he  car¬ 
ried  them  into  execution.  He  loft  no  time  therefore  by 
inaflion  ;  but,  having  allotted  near  twenty  thoufand  men 
to  the  blockades  of  Pefchiera  and  Mantua,  which  were 
foon  to  be  regularly  befieged,  and  committed  the  charge 
of  that  fervice  to  general  Kray,  he  made  provifion  againft 
all  contingencies  which  might  impede  his  progrefs,  and 
fet  forward  in  purfuit  of  the  republicans. 

The  war  having  now  become  inevitable,  the  French 
plenipotentiaries  at  Raftadt,  on  the  1 9th  of  April,  received 
orders  from  the  directory  to  retire  to  Strafburg,  and  invite 
all  the  minifters  of  princes  of  the  empire,  who  were  willing 
to  conclude  feparate  treaties  with  the  republic,  to  attend 
them.  Their  retreat  was  more  urgent,  as  after  the  defeat 
of  Jourdan,  a  detachment  from  the  archduke’s  army  had 
been  fent  to  occupy  Raftadt.  The  French  minifters  there, 
fore  declared,  by  an  official  note,  their  intention  of  de¬ 
parting  on  the  28th.  The  three  plenipotentiaries,  Bon¬ 
nier,  Roberjot,  and  Jean  Debry,  were  in  carriages.  The 
wife  of  Roberjot,  and  the  wife  and  daughters  of  Jean 
Debry,  were  with  them  ;  and  they  were  attended  by  the 
minifter  of  the  Cifalpine  republic.  When  they  had  ad¬ 
vanced  a  (hort  diftance  from  Raftadt,  they  were  met  by 
about  fifty  huflars  of  the  Auftrian  regiment  of  Szeckler, 
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who  made  the  camageshalt,  and  advancing  to  the  firft 
of  them,  containing  Jean  Debry,  demanded  his  name.  He 
told  them,  and  added  that  he  was  a  French  minifter  re¬ 
turning  to  France.  On  receiving  this  anfwer,  they  im¬ 
mediately  tore  him  from  his  carriage,  wounded  him  in 
.feveral  places  with  their  fabres,  and  call  him  into  a  ditch, 
on  the  itippofition  that  he  was  killed.  They  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  the  two  other  ambalTadors,  Bonnier  and 
Roberjot,.  whom  they  murdered  upon  the  fpot.  They 
offered  no  violence,  however,  to  the  reft  of  the  company, 
who  were  allowed  to  return  to  Raftadt ;  but  they  robbed 
the  carriages  of  whatever  effeCts  they  contained  ;  and  the 
papers  of  the  ambaffadoxs  were  conveyed  to  the  Auftrian 
commander.  After  the  departure  of  the  foldiers,  and  the 
return  of  the  carriage's  to  Raftadt,  Jean  Debry  wandered 
about  the  woods  all  night,  bleeding  at  every  wound,  and 
got  back  to  Raftadt  on  the  following  day.  Fie  claimed 
the  papers  belonging  to  the  legation  from  the  Auftrian 
commander,  but  they  were  refufed. 

During  the  whole  of  the  long  period  that  the  congrefs 
had  fat,  Raftadt  and  its  vicinity  had  been  occupied  by 
French  troops,,  and  it  was  only  a  few  days  fince  that  the 
Auftrians  had  obtained  pofTefiion  of  it.  This  event  there¬ 
fore  caft  a  mod  fevere  reproach  upon  the  difeipline  of  tha 
Auftrian  army.  The  archduke  Charles  made  hade  to  dif- 
claim  all  knowledge  of  the  tranfaCtion,  in  a  letter  to  Maf- 
fena ;  but  the  French  directory  found  it  a  valuable  expe. 
client  to  roufe  the  refentment  of  the  nation  ;  and  addrefled 
to  the  two  councils,  on  the  5th  of  May,  a  melfage,  in 
which  they  aferibe  it  to  a  deliberate  purpofe  on  the  part 
of  the  Auftrian  government  to  infult  France  by  the  affaf- 
fination  of  her  ambaffadors. 

In  the  mean  while  the  French  general  Scherer  conti¬ 
nued  his  retreat,  palling  the  Adda  on  the  19th  of  April 
2799,  while  his  right  approached  Brefcia  by  an  oblique 
movement.  The  allies  purfued  him  ftep  by  ftep,  and  in 
an  aCtion  near  Cremona,  on  the  29th,  where  the  Ruffians 
firft  gave  battle  to  tire  French,  the  rear-guard  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  four  hundred  prifoners. 
This  affair  was  followed  by  the  capture  of  Brefcia,  which 
yielded  to  the  united  army  in  fix  hours,  with  forty-four 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  large  quantity  of  warlike  ftores 
and  provifions.  Encouraged  by  thefe  partial  victories, 
the  people  of  Italy  gave  way  to  fentiments  of  revenge 
againft  all  the  adherents  of  the  republicans,  and  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  take  refuge  in  garrifon  towns.  Scherer 
found  himfelf  (fill  obliged  to  retreat,  that  he  might  fe- 
cure  the  fortified  places  of  Piedmont,  and  meet  the  rein¬ 
forcements  expeCted  from  Swiffierland  and  France.  But 
from  his  ill  fuccefs  he  was  now  deprived  of  his  command, 
being  fuperceded  by  Moreau  ;  and  the  army  of  Naples 
was  directed  to  evacuate  that  country,  and  join  the  troops 
on  the  banks  of  the  Adda. 

The  allies,  having  palfed  the  Oglio,  reached  the  banks 
of  the  Adda,  and  encamped  oppolite  Caffano,  with  a  co¬ 
lumn  between  Brivio  and  Lecco.  Two  days  were  fpent 
in  repofe,  previous  to  a  grand  exploit  which  Suwarrow 
had  in  contemplation.  The  French  were  placed  in  front 
of  the  allies;  the  head-quarters  of  Moreau  being  at  In- 
zago  ;  the  tete  de  pont  at  Caffano  ftrongly  intrenched  and 
protected  by  artillery,  riflemen,  and  batteries;  the  right 
wing  guarding  the  courfe  of  the  Adda,  with  its  main  body 
at  Lodi  ’and  Pizzighitone.  Suwarrow  found  it  neceffiary 
to  force  this  line,  in  order  to  enter  the  Milanefe  ;  by  his 
directions,  therefore,  general  Wuckaffiowich  feized  a  fly¬ 
ing  bridge  front  the  French,  and  eroding  the  river  with 
four  battalions,  took  a  pofition  at  Brivio.  On  the  centre, 
the  ntarqitis  de  Chafteller,  with  equal  intrepidity  and 
judgment,  threw  a  bridge  over  the  river  oppofite  Trezzo  ; 
and  the  light  troops,  having  crofted  before  the  republi¬ 
cans  were  aware  of  the  movement,  fell  on  Serrurier’s  di- 
vifion,  and  drov.e  it  to  Pozzo.  The  noife  of  this  attack 
drew  general  Grenier  to  the  fpot,  and  an  obftinate  battle 
enfued,  in  which  the  allies  were  nearly  overpowered,  till 
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reinforcements  paffing  the  river  turned  the  fortune  of  the 
day;  and  the  French,  after  rallying  feveral  times,  were 
driven  with  great  lofs  to  Gorgonzello.  This  was  called 
the  battle  of  CaJJano,  fought  on  the  27th  of  April.  Melas, 
having  crofted  the  Ritorto,  and  poffeffed  himfelf  of  the 
tete  de  pont  at  Caffano,  paffed  the  Adda,  and  joined  Su¬ 
warrow  at  Gorgonzello  ;  from  which  place  the  republi¬ 
cans  had  retreated  towards  Milan,  fecure  from  purfuit 
only  through  the  darknefs  of  the  night. 

On  the  28th,  general  Melas,  whole  troops  werelefsex- 
haufted  than  the  Ruffians,  marched  without  oppofition  to 
Milan,  which  opened  its  gates  to  the  viCtors.  Suwarrow 
arrived  the  fame  night  with  all  his  ffaff.  General  Wuc- 
kaffowich,  by  furprifing  the  paflage  of  the  Adda  at  Brivio, 
had  cut  off  the  line  of  communication  between  the  centre 
and  left  of  the  republican  army.  On  the  enfuing  day  he 
proceeded  to  encounter  Serrurier,  who,  with  three  thou- 
fand  men,  was  ftrongly  entrenched  at  Verderio.  The  firft 
attack  was  unfuccefsful  ;  but  the  Auftrians  having  made 
preparations  to  furround  the  French,  Serrurier  capitu¬ 
lated,  and  the  whole  divifion  yielded  thpnfelves  prifoners 
of  war.  The  brave  old  general,  however,  obtained  for 
himfelf  and  his  officers  permillioia  to  retire  to  France,  on 
condition  of  not  ferving  again  till  exchanged. 

The  archduke  Charles,  after  fecuring  Suabia  by  a  chain 
of  pofts  along  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  to  near  the  Necker, 
directed  his  efforts  towards  the  invafion  of  Swiffierland. 
When  arrived  on  the  frontiers  of  Schaffhaufen,  he  ad- 
dreffied  a  proclamation  to  the  people,  difavowing  all  in¬ 
tentions  of  difmembering  or  plundering  the  country,  and 
promifing  on  behalf  of  the  emperor,  the  maintenance  of 
the  ancient  friendly  connection  with  the  cantons,  and  the 
prefervation  to  Swiffierland  of  her  independence,  her  pri¬ 
vileges,  and  her  poffieffions.  He  furrounded  the  city  of 
Schaffhaufen  on  the  13th  of  April,  and  the  governor  re- 
fufing  to  capitulate,  he  forced  the  gates,  and  compelled 
the  French  to  repafs  the  Rhine,  with  the  lofs  of  feveral 
hundred  men,  and  feventeen  pieces  of  cannon.  In  their 
retreat  the  republicans  unneceffarily  deftroyed  the  famous 
bridge  of  Schaffhaufen,  that  Avonderful  monument  of  un¬ 
taught  genius  ;  for  a  defeription  of  which  fee  the  article 
Bridge,  vol.  iii.  p.  393. 

As  it  was  now  the  province  of  the  allies  to  act  on  the 
offenfive,  theyjound  it  neceffiary  to  combine  plans  or- ef¬ 
fectual  co-operation.  Hotze  and  Bellegarde  formed  a  pro¬ 
ject  for  a  general  attack  on  all  the  pofnions  occupied  by 
the  French  in  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine,  the  Langwart, 
and  the  Inn.  Bellegarde,  fupported  by  feveral  companies 
of  Tyrolian  chaffieurs,  began  to  move  on  the  30th  of  April, 
in  two  columns;  one, led  by  himfelf,  to  attack  the  valley 
of  the  Inn  in  front ;  the  other,  under  general  Haddick, 
was  to  pafs  over  the  mountains  of  the  Scharl,  and  defeend 
into  the  fame  valley  on  the  rear  of  the  French  intrench- 
ments;  while  a  conliderable  detachment  was  to  penetrate 
through  the  valley  of  Chieffers,  and  endeavour  to  reach 
Zernets.  General  Bellegarde,  after  performing  a  difficult 
march,  attacked  the  intrenched  camp  of  the  republicans, 
and  carried  three  rows  of  works  which  defended  it  to  the 
right  and  left ;  but  the  defences  were  fo  complete,  that 
he  found  it  impracticable  to  crofs  the  ditch,  and  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  night  prevented  further  operations.  General 
Haddick,  after  a  march  of  ten  hours  over  mountains  co¬ 
vered  with  fnow,  arrived  very  feafonably  in  tlie  valley  of 
the  Inn.  The  Auftrians  being  thus  pofted  in  his  front, 
on  his  right,  and  in  his  .rear,  Lecourbe  was  obliged  to 
abandon  his  pofition  without  further  conteft,  taking  up 
another  in  the  rear  of  Garda.  The  column  directed  againft 
Zernets  had  been  fuccefsfully  oppofed  by  fuperior  num¬ 
bers,  or  Lecourbe  could  not  have  efcaped  without  loling 
a  great  part  of  his  troops.  The  fatigue  of  this  effort  did 
not  prevent  the  Auftrians  from  purfuing  their  fuccefs. 
Bellegarde  and  Haddick  having  effected  a  junction  n'ear 
Schulz,  reftored  the  bridge  of  Garda  which  the  French 
had  broken  down;  and  finally  expelled  their  opponents 
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from  Zernets,  and  all  the  Lower  Engadinc.  Lecourbe 
was  wounded,  and  general  Dumont  was  taken  prifoner  by 
the  imperialifts. 

The  archduke,  as  foon  as  he  was  informed  that  the 
French  had  quitted  the  neighbourhood  of  Schaffhaufen, 
difpatched  fome  light  troops  to  hang  upon  their  rear, 
while  he  eftablifhed  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Rhine,  in 
lieu  of  the  celebrated  bridge  of  Schafthaufen,  which  had 
been  burnt  down.  The  armies  of  the  archduke  and  Hotze 
having  tints  acquired  a  firm  footing  in  Swiflerland,  their 
next  objedt  was  to  effect  a  junction  ;  but  Maffena,  who 
had  by  retreating  concentrated  his  forces,  and  was  cor- 
redtly  apprifed  of  the  movements  of  his  opponents,  fpee- 
dily  advanced,  hoping  to  attack  them  with  advantage  in 
their  march.  His  meafuYes  were  fo  well  ccndudted  t hat 
he  was  enabled  on  the  25th  of  May,  to  defeat  the  advanced 
guard  under  general  Nauendorf,  and  a  divifion  under  ge¬ 
neral  Petrafch  ;  the  effect  of  which  was  to  compel  the 
Auftrian  army  to  adopt  a  retrograde  movement.  The 
check  was  not,  however,  of  fufticient  magnitude  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Auftrians  from  fpeedily  refuming  the  offenfive. 
The  imperial  forces  united,  formed  an  aggregate  of  fifty- 
five  thoufand  men  ;  and  as  Maffena  could  not  mutter  an 
equal  number  to  oppofe  them,  he  became  fearful  of  be¬ 
ing  outflanked,  and  therefore  retired  to  the  Glatt,  and 
fubfequently  to  a  Itrong  pofition  before  Zurich.  The 
pofition  which  Maffena  had  affumed,  was  a  chain  of  for¬ 
tified  mountains,  fituated  between  the  Limmat  and  the 
Glatt  :  and  he  added  to  the  ftrength  bellowed  on  it  by 
nature  all  that  art  could  fupply.  As  the  archduke  could 
make  no  progrefs  till  he  had  diflodged  the  French  from 
this  pofition  ;  and  as  an  attempt  to  turn  their  flank  would 
have  been  dangerous,  he  made  his  attack  on  the  Zurich- 
berg,  the  rhoft  elevated  part  of  the  chain  of  mountains, 
knowing  that  the  forcing  of  that  would  fecure  to  him  the 
reft.  Having  reconnoitered  the  pofition,  he  on  the  3d  of 
June  alfailed  the  right  of  the  French,  and  after  feveral  vi- 
cilfitudes  and  an  obftinate  conteft,  drove  them  from  Vit- 
tikon,  Zulicon,  and  Riefpach.  On  the  4th,  Zurichberg 
was  alfailed;  but  the  approaches  were  fo  formidably  en¬ 
trenched  and  the  fire  of  the  batteries  fo  commanding, 
that  the  utmoft  valour  and  perfeverance  of  the  Auftrians 
could  only  acquire  poffeffion  of  the  firft  line  of  intrench- 
ments.  This  was  a  inoft  fanguinary  and  doubtful  con¬ 
flict;  each  pary  loft  two  thoufand  five  hundred  men  :  on 
the  fide  of  the  imperialifts  general  Hotze,  Wallis,  and 
Hiller ;  and  on  the*  fide  of  the  republicans,  generals  Ou- 
dinot  and  Humbert,  were  wounded.  A  new  effort  was 
intended  to  be  made  on  the  next  day;  but  Maffena  reti¬ 
red  to  the  other  fide  of  the  Limmat,  leaving  to  the  vic¬ 
tors  bis  intrenched  camp,  with  thirty  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  the  town  of  Zurich.  Maffena  took  a  new  pofition  on 
the  chain  of  mountains  called  Albis;  being  the  neareft, 
fafeft,  and  ftrongeft,  he  could  affume.  The  Auftrians 
w  ere  in  too  great  need  of  repofe  to  prefs  forward  immedi¬ 
ately  on  a  new  enterprife  ;  and  therefore  confined  them- 
felves,  for  fome  time,  to  (light  fkirmifhes.  Indeed,  nearly 
the  w  hole  month  of  j  une  elapfed  without  any  further  ex¬ 
ertion  on  the  part  of  t he  archduke  or  of  Maffena  in  Swif- 
ferland  ;  but,  on  the  3d  of  July,  the  French  general, 
wifliing  to  afeertain  the  ftrength  of  his  opponent’s  left 
■wing,  made  an  attack  on  general  Jellachich,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Zug  :  he  obtained  fome  advantages  but  was 
obliged  to  retreat  on  the  enfuing  morning.  A  fimilar  at¬ 
tempt  made  on  the  i 6th  by  the  Auftrians,  under  general 
Hotze,  met  with  nearly  the  fame  fate. 

From  thefe  feenes  the  attention  is  called  to  Italy,  where 
Moreau,  having  been  compelled  to  yield  the  Milanefe  to 
the  allies,  found  Iris  fituation  extremely  embarrafling, 
having  no  more  than  twenty-five  thoufand  men  to  pre- 
fierve  his  communications  with  Swifferland,  to  defend  the 
approaches  of  Turin,  to  cover  the  fortified  places  of  eaft- 
ern  Piedmont,  to  fecure  the  paffes  of  the  Appennines,  to 
leave  to  the  army  of  Naples  the  means  of  effecting  its  re¬ 
treat,  and  to  fupprefs  the  infmreCtions  which  were  break- 
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ing  out  againft  him  on  all  fides.  Moreau  whofe  great 
abilities  were  put  to  the  teft,  and  rnoft  honourably  proved 
on  this  trying  fituation,  retreated  to  an  excellent  politi  m. 
His  right  refted  on  Alexandria  and  on  the  Tanaro ;  his 
left  on  Valentia  and  the  Po.  Thus,  on  one  fide  he  fup- 
ported  Tortona  ;  and  on  the  other  gave  protection  to  Tu¬ 
rin.  He  preferved,  at  the  fame  time,  communications 
with  France,  as  well  as  with  the  Genoefe  territory,  and 
confequently  with  the  army  of  Naples.  He  had  alfo  the 
advantage  of  fixing  the  allies  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  by 
which  lie  expected  to  oblige  them  to  wafte  the  campaign 
in  a  war  of  ports  and  fieges,  and  thus  retard,  or  prevent, 
projects  for  invading  France,  and  give  time  for  the  col¬ 
lection  of  new  armies. 

Suvvarrow,  on  entering  Milan,  ordered  his  troops  to 
purfue  the  retreating  republicans ;  and,  leaving  four  thou¬ 
fand  men  under  general  Latterman  to  blockade  the  caftle^ 
he  put  his  army  in  motion  on  the  rft  of  May.  General 
Wuckaffowich  marched  on  the  right  towards  the  Nova- 
refe  and  the  country  of  Vercelli,  the  centre  towards  the 
Pevefan  and  the  Lumelline,  and  the  left  towards  the  Plai- 
fantin  and  the  Tortonefe,  and  in  three  days  the  marefchal 
eftablifhed  his  head-quarters  at  Pavia,  In  the  mean  time 
Kray  had  been  impeded  by  the  rains  from  opening  the 
trenches  before  Pef'chiera;  but  on  a  fecond  fummons,  on 
the  5th,  the  garrifon  abridged  his  labours  by  furrender¬ 
ing.  Pizzighitone  was  alfo  given  up  on  the  9th,  to  ge¬ 
neral  Kaim,  after  a  bombardment  of  five  days. 

When  Suvvarrow  comprehended  the  nature  of  Moreau’s 
movements,  he  reduced  his  own  to  three  principal  points; 
-to  interrupt  Moreau’s  communications  with  Swiflerland 
and  France,  to  cut  off  that  which  he  had  with  Tufcany 
and  the  army  of  Naples,  and  to  oblige  him  to  quit  his 
well-chofen  pofition.  The  means  to  accompli fh  at  once 
thefe  three  objeCts  w'ere,  to  extend  his  line  on  Moreau’s 
right  and  left,  andjjain,  as  much  as  poflible,  his  flanks! 
With  this  view  Kami’s  divifion  parted  the  Po  at  Pavia  on 
the  1  ith,  advanced  to  Tortona,  broke  open  its  gates,  took 
poffeffion  of  the  city,  and  mafked  the  citadel.  On  the 
fame  day  the  centre  of  the  allied  army  threw  feveral  hun¬ 
dred  men  acrofs  the  Po,  a  part  of  whom  were  captured 
by  the  French ;  and  during  feveral  fucceeding  days,  fe- 
vere  fkirmifhes  were  maintained  with  great  lofs  to  both 
parties.  At  length,  Moreau,  finding  his  left  flank  it» 
danger,  abandoned  his  pqfttfon  on  the  19th,  and  eltab- 
liflied  his  head-quarters  at  Coni.  He  left  to  the  allies 
the  whole  plain  of  Lombardy,  and  confined  himfelf  to  pre- 
ferviijg  the  communications  with  France  by  the  Col  de 
Tende  and  the  valley  of  Argentiere,  and  with  the  Rivi¬ 
era  di  Genoa  by  the  maritime  Alps. 

Suwarrow,  after  compelling  Moreau  to  quit  his  pofi¬ 
tion,  marched  the  combined  army  towards  Turin  ;  in 
which  was  a  garrifon  of  two  thoufand  five  hundred  troops. 
The  city  was  taken  by  affault  on  the  26th  of  May  ;  but 
the  garrifon,  who  had  rtiut  themfelves  up  in  the  citadel, 
would  foon  have  reduced  the  town  to  allies,  had  not  Su¬ 
warrow  fubmitted  to  a  convention,  by  which  the  French 
engaged  not  to  fire  on  the  town,  provided  the  allies  (liould 
abltain  from  affailing  the  citadel  from  that  quarter. 

The  imperialifts  had  thus  in  two  months  of  the  cam- 
paign  gained  three  pitched  battles,  taken  four  fortreffes, 
made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  courfe  of  tlie  Po,  carried 
their  right  to  the  frontiers  of  France,  and  their  left  to 
the  Adriatic  Sea.  A  Ruffian  and  a  Turkifh  fquadrou 
blocked  up  the  port  of  Ancona,  yind  bombarded  that 
city.  Klenau  occupied  the  country  of  Ferrara,  and  a 
great  part  of  that  of  Bologna;  blockaded  Urbino  ;  and 
fent  fkirmi  filing  parties  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Tufcany. 
General  Ott  occupied  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena, 
and  had  his  advanced  ports  in  the  Appennines.  Kray, 
who  had  been  joined  by  the  corps  which  belieged  the 
caftle  of  Milan,  and  by  reinforcements  brought  from  the 
hereditary  countries,  left  fifteen  thoufand  men  before 
Mantua,  palled  the  Po  with  an  equal  number  to  fuccour 
the  diviftons  of  Ott  and  Klenau,  and  placed  his  head-; 
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quarters  at  Caftellucclo.  Thefe  three  corps  blocked  up 
Tortona  and  Alexandria,  watched  the  mountains  of  the 
flate  of  Genoa,  and  fupported  the  infurgents  of  the  ma¬ 
ritime  Alps.  The  main  army  fupported  them  (fill  more 
at  the  other  extremity  of  Piedmont,  po fie  fifed  itfelf  of  the 
partes  which  lead  from  that  country  to  France,  and  kept 
in  check  the  army  of  Moreau.  The  magazines  taken 
from  the  republicans  at  Brefcia,  Bergamo,  Cremona, 
Pefchiera,  Pizzighitone,  aiid  other  places,  were  iitimenfe. 
The  fpoils  of  Italy  thus  parted  from  the  hands  of  the 
French  into  thofe  of  the  Tmperialifts. 

Thefe  events  had  material  influence  upon  thofe  in  the 
fouth  of  Italy.  The  grand  duke  of  Tufcany  had  w  i •  h - 
drawn  to  Vienna  before  the  declaration  of  war;  but  his 
dominions  were  invaded  and  plundered  by  a  band  of  re¬ 
publican  troops,  chiefly  Ligurians  and  Cifalpines.  Ge¬ 
nera!  Macdonald,  who  commanded  the  French  at  Naples, 
had  been  prevented  from  active  fervice  by  ihe  diminution 
of  his  army  ;  while  the  indenting  number  of  the  pea- 
fantry  under  cardinal  Rutfo  daily  gained  ground.  Thus 
was  Macdonald  fituated,  when  he  received  from  the  di¬ 
rectory  an  order  to  evacuate  Naples,  and  join  Moreau. 
He  fet  out  with  his  chofen  band  of  troops,  traverfed  in 
clofe  columns  the  Romilh  ftate,  and  without  impediment 
entered  Tufcany.  On  reaching  the  capital,  he  found  the 
divifion  of  Gauthier,  and  eltabliflied  a  communication 
with  that  of  Montrichard,  which  was  oppofed  to  Klenau 
in  the  country  of  Bologna  and  in  Romagna.  Macdonald 
bad  by  this  means  collected  an  army  of  about  thirty  thou¬ 
fand  men  ;  and  though  his  orders  were  to  form  an  imme¬ 
diate  junction  with  Moreau,  yet  the  fituation  of  the  al¬ 
lies  was  Inch  as  to  tempt  him  to  hazard  an  aCtion  by  him¬ 
felf.  Siiwarrow  had  extended  his  forces  over  Lombardy, 
and  part  of  Piedmont,  in  order  to  afford  protection  to 
thefe  countries  ;  while  Macdonald  and  Moreau  concerted 
between  them  a  plan  for  dividing  their  antagonifls,  in  or¬ 
der  to  vanquilh  them  Moreau  took  advantage  of  the 
accidental  arrival  of  the  French  and  Spanifli  fquadrons 
in  the  vicinity  of  Genoa,  to  fpread  a  report  that  they 
had  brought  him  a  powerful  reinforcement  of  troops,  for 
the  purpofe  of  withdrawing  from  Macdonald  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Siiwarrow,  who  was  then  at  Turin.  His  advanced 
troops  po  He  fifed  the  pafles  of  Sufa,  Pignerol,  and  the  Col 
d’Affiette  ;  while  Hohenzollern  was  polled  at  Modena 
with  a  confiderable  force,  and  Ott  at  Reggio  with  ten 
thoufand  effective  men.  On  the  12th  of  June  Macdonald 
began  his  operations.  His  advanced  divifions  attacked 
JHohe; nzollern  that  fame  day,  defeated  him,  and  took  two 
thoufand  prifoners.  Another  column  of  the  French  at¬ 
tacked  general  Ott ;  and,  after  obliging  him  to  retreat, 
entered  Parma  on  the  24th  of  June.  On  the  17th,  Ott  was 
again  attacked,  and  compelled  to  retire  upon  Cartel  St.  Gio¬ 
vanni.  But  here  the  progrefs  of  Macdonald  was  checked. 

Siiwarrow  had  informed  himfelf  of  his  approach,  and 
with  that  prefence  of  mind  which  fo  ftrongly  marked  his 
conduft,  he  fuddenly  left  Turin  on  the  15th  of  June  with 
twenty  thoufand  men,  and  having  marched  feventeen 
leagues  in  eight-and-forty  hours,  came  up  with  Macdo¬ 
nald’s  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Tidone.  The  Ruffian 
generals  Rofenberg  and  Foelter  commanded  the  right  and 
tliecentre;  the  left  wing  was  placed  under  Melas;  prince 
Pangraz  on  of  Rurtia  commanded  the  advanced  guard,  and 
prince  Lichtenftein  the  referve.  A  defperate aCtion  now 
commenced,  which,  contefted  with  equal  bravery  on  both 
Tides,  was  fought  during  three  fucceflive  days.  At  length 
viftory  declared  for  the  allies.  The  P  rench,  driven  on  the 
firft  day  from  the  Tidone  to  Trebbia,  were  there  ultimately 
defeated  on  the  19th,  after  a  carnage  which  difgraced  hu¬ 
manity.  The  Rullians  and  French  repeatedly  turned  each 
others  line,  and  were  mutually  repulfed.  Siiwarrow,  who 
fought  in  perfon  wherever  the  fire  was  heavieft,  and  his 
troops  molt  clufely  prerted,  is  laid  to  have  had  feven 
horfes  killed  under  him,  and  to  have  (tript  himfelf  to  the 
fhirton  the  19th,  running  on-foot  from  rank  to  rank  to 
Hrge  the  troops  to  aCtion  by  his  prefence  and  example. 
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Notwithrtanding  all  thefe  exertions,  however,  the  conteffc 
continued  doubtful,  till  general  Kray,  in  direCt  difobe- 
dience  of  the  orders  of  the  aulic  council  at  Vienna,  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  head  of  a  large  detachment  from  Mantua, 
and,  on  the  19th,  decided  the  fa'e  of  the  day.  The  French 
fled  during  the  night ;  but  Siiwarrow  purfiied  them  with 
his  army  in  two  columns.  If  feldom  happens  that  any 
troops  can  overtake  the  French  in  a  match.  The  Ruf¬ 
fians  now  did  fo,  however;  and  at  Zena  the  rear-guard 
o)  the  republicans  being  furrounded,  they  laid  down 
their  arms.  The  refidue  of  the  French  army  retreated 
to  the  Apennines  and  the  Genoefe  territory,  after  having 
loft  on  this  occafion  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prifoners, 
not  lefsthan  feventeen  thoufand  men. 

Moreau,  in  the  mean  time,  attacked  the  Auftrians  un¬ 
der  Bellegarde  in  the  vicinity  of  Alexandria.  Though 
fuperior  to  the  French  in  numbers,  they  were  completely 
beaten  ;  but  Sutvarrow  having  returned  with  infinite  ra¬ 
pidity  after  his  victory  over  Macdonald,  the  temporary 
advantage  gai  ed  by  Moreau  became  of  little  importance. 
In  the  mean  time,  generals  Kaim  and  Lufignan  bad  prerted 
the  citadel  of  Turin  with  fo  much. vigour,  that,  after  a 
bombardment  of  forty-eight  hours,  it  yielded  on  the  25th  ; 
and  the  garrifon,  court  (ting  of  2700  men,  was  allowed  to 
return  into  France,  on  condition  of  not  ferving  again  till 
exchanged.  Twenty-five  generals,  forming  the  ftaff, 
were  fent  prifoners  into  Germany.  The  imperiali rts 
found  in  the  citadel  562  pieces  of  ordnance,  40,000  mufkets, 
400,000  weight  of  powder,  and  confiderable  magazines. 

Suvvarrow  now  reduced  to  two  principal  objeCts  the  ad¬ 
vantages  to  be  derived  from  his  fuccefs  ; — the  re-conqueft 
of  Tufcany,  and  the  capture  of  Alexandria,  Tortona, 
and  Mantua.  The  firft  immediately  followed  from  the 
retreat  of  Macdonald,  who  having  parted  the  Corniche  irs 
fafety,  caufed  Leghorn  and  the  reft  of  Tufcany  to  be  eva¬ 
cuated  by  capitulation.  By  this  means  Macdonald  ef¬ 
fected  a  junction  with  Moreau,  who  now  acquired  the 
chief  command  of  between  forty  and  fifty  thoufand  men. 
The  allies,  by  liberating  Tufcany,  had  placed  between 
them  the  French  divifion  which  (till  poftefled  Rome,  Ci- 
vita-vecchia,  Perugia,  Ancona,  and  Fano,  and  precluded 
it  from  all  poffibility  of  retreat. 

Of  the  three  fortreflfes  intended  to  be  reduced  by  Sit- 
warrow,  the  works  before  Alexandria  alone  had  efcaped 
interruption,  and  againit  that  he  directed  his  firft  efforts  ; 
and  the  French  general  Gardanne  was  fummoned  to  fur- 
render.  On  his  refufal  the  attack  was  yigorourty  carried 
on  tor  feveral  days  ;  when  a  lodgment  being  made  in  the 
covered  way,  Gardanne,  having  exhaufted  his  ammuni¬ 
tion,  capitulated  on  the  2 1  ft  of  July.  He. obtained  his 
liber: y  on  parole  ;  and  his  garrifon,  amounting  to  2400 
men,  were  fent  prifoners  of  war  into  Germany. 

Kray,  at  the  fame  time,  vigpri  ufly  prerted  the  fiege  of 
Mantua.  As  it  was  impoifible  :o  artful  this  celebrated 
fortrefs  in  many  directions  at  onpe,  the  general  directed 
his  chief  attention  to  the  fouth  fide  ;  and  on  the  joih  of 
July  1799,  carried  by  ftorm  the  tower  of  Cerefa,  and  fe- 
cured  the  bridge  and  fluices  of  ti  e  arm  of  the  Mincio 
called  Bajolo.  By  thefe  means  he  was  enabled  to  let  off 
the  waters  which  furrounded  the  city,  and  thus  rendering 
the  moat  dry,  he  made  dfreCt  approaches  towards  the 
body  of  the  place.  On  t lie  anniverfary  of  the  deftruCtion 
of  the  Baftile,  which  now  occurred,  the  governor,  general 
Latour,  requefted  a  fufpenfion  of  firing,  to  celebrate  that 
feftival  :  the  befieging  general  agreed  ;  but,  as  he  was 
not  bound  hy  the  treaty  from  other  operations,  he  craftily 
caufed  the  trench  of  the  firft  parallel  to  be  opened  oppo- 
fite  the  fuburb  of  The;  and  on  the  following  morning 
the  befieged,  to  their  great  lurpril'e,  law  the  parallel  fi- 
nirtied,  and  the  Auftrians  fo  well  eftablifhed  that  ail  ef¬ 
forts  to  diflodge  them  were  ineffectual.  Latour,  on  the 
27th  of  July,  conl'ented  to  a  capitulation,  by  which  his 
troops  were  permitted  to  retire  into  France,  on  condition 
of  not  (erving  again  till  exchanged. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Naples  by  Macdonald,  cardinal 
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*uffb,  at  the  head  of  the  royal i ft  party,  confining  of  more 
than  twenty  thonfand  men,  fupported  fcv  fome  hundreds 
of  Ruffians,  defeated  the  republican  levies,  and  marched 
immediately  to  Naples,  where  the  Englifh  fleet,  com¬ 
manded  by  lord  Nelfon,  had  arrived.  The  caftles  of 
Ovo,  Nuovo,  and  St.  Elmo,  were  foon  re-taken.  The 
king  of  Naples,  who  was  on-board  the  Foudroyant,  lord 
Nelfc  n’s  fiiip,  now  faw  the  royal  flag  wave  over  his  ca¬ 
pital.  Gaeta  and  Capua  foon  yielded  to  captain  Trow¬ 
bridge  ;  and  the  French  obtained  permiffion  to  retire  into 
their  ow  n  country,  on  condition  of  not  ferving  again  till 
exchanged.  The  fort  refs  of  Pefcari,  on  the  fliore  of  the 
Adriatic,  was  the  laft  place  to  be  reduced;  when  the 
king  of  the  tw;  Sicilies,  finding  his  dominions  once  more 
free  from  a  foreign  yoke,  meditated,  in  conjunction  with 
his  allies  and  benefactors,  the  emancipation  of  the  dates 
of  the  church 

Iu  the  interior  of  France  fome  party  firuggles  of  a  poli¬ 
tical  nature  now  took  place.  Upon  the  introduction  of 
the  new  rhin  rhis  year  inro  the  com  cils,  a  violent  oppo- 
lition  commenced.  Syeyes,  who  was  ambaffador  at  Ber'in, 
and  who  iTa  maintained,  during  , he  whole  progrefs  of 
the  revolution  a  very  conliderable  influence  over  all  the 
parties  that  ha  >  fi  cceffivelv  enjoyed  the  fupreme  autho¬ 
rity,  was  e'efted  into  the  directory.  His  admiffion,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  reconcile  the  public  difputes.  A  violent 
conteft  for  power  betwixt  the  Moderates  and  the  Jaco¬ 
bins  feemed  to  approach  ;  but  they  at  length  came  to  a 
compromife.  Treilhard  was  removed  from  the  directory, 
under  the  pretence  that  he  had  held  an  office  in  the  date 
within  lefs  than  a  year  previous  to  his  nomination.  Mer¬ 
lin  and  Revei  lere  were  compelled  to  refign,  to  avoid  an 
impeachment  with  which  they  were  threatened;  but 
Barras  contrived  to  retain  hisftation.  Moulins,  Gohier, 
and  Ducos,  me:  little  known,  were  appointed  directors. 
The  power  was  now  underftood  to  be  divided,  and  that 
neither  party  greatly  predominated.  An  attempt  was 
therefore  made  to  revive  the  clubs,  vVbich  had  been  fup- 
preffed  by  the  directory.  The  Jacobins  were  the  fit  ft  to 
take  advantage  of  this  licence.  They  began  to  refume 
th<  ir  former  violent  meafures  ;  but  the  directory;  alarmed 
at  their  intemperance,  fuppreffed  their  meetings  before 
they  were  able  to  intereft  the  public  in  their  favour. 

Conliderable  efforts  were  now  made  by  the  government 
to  recruit  their  armies  ;  and  fitch  were  the  exertions  of 
the  directory,  that  they  fpeedily  afitimed  on  the  frontier 
a  formidable  and  menacing  pofture.  In  the  beginning 
of  Auguft,  their  Italian  army  mounted  to  forty-five  thou- 
fand  men.  The  troops  of  which  it  confided  had  been 
drawn  together  and  concentrated  nearly  in  the  lame  pofi- 
tions  which  Bonaparte  had  occupied  before  his  battles  of 
Montenotte  and  Milleflmo.  The  command  was  given  to 
Jouberr,  who  had  diftinguilhed  himfelf  under  Bonaparte, 
and  who  now  declared,  that  he  and  Suvvarrow  fhonld  not 
both  furvive  the  firfl  battle.  On  taking  the  command, 
he  prevailed  with  Moreau  to  remain  in  the  army  as  a 
volunteer. 

The  allies  had  begun  to  befiege  Tortona  ;  and  Joubert 
refolved  to  attempt  its  relief.  He  hoped  to  accomplilh 
this  objeCl  before  Kray  could  arrive  to  the  alfiftance  of 
Suwarrow  with  the  troops  that  had  been  occupied  in  the 
fiege  of  Mantua.  On  the  13th  of  Auguft  1799,  the 
French  drove  in  the  whole  of  the  Auftrian  polls,  and 
took  poffellion  of  Novi.  Here  they  encamped  on  a  fteep 
ridge  of  hills,  with  their  centre  at  Novi,  their  right  to¬ 
wards  Seravelle,  and  their  left  towards  Bafaluzzo.  On 
the  15th  they  were  attacked  by  Suwarrow,  whofe  army 
was  now  reinforced  by  that  of  general  Kray,  who  took 
the  command  of  the  right  wing,  while  Melas  Conducted 
the  left,  and  the  centre  was  under  prince  Pangrazion,  and 
Suwarrow  in  perfon.  The  aCtion  began  at  five  in  the 
morning,  and  was  continued  with  doubtful  fuccefs  for 
many  hours.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  battle, 
while  Joubert  was  urging  his  troops  to  charge  with  the 
bayonet,  he  received  a  mulket-lhot,  and  fell  dead  from 
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his  horfe.  Moreau  inftantly  re  furred  the  command,  and 
led  on  the  republican  troops  with  fuch  intrepid  vigour, 
that  the  allied  army  gave  way  in  all  quarters.  The  Ruf¬ 
fians,  in  fuftaining  this  affiult,  ftiffered  very  feverely. 
They  made  three  unfuccefsful  effo; ts  to  cut  through  the 
centre  of  the  French,  and  on  each  occafion  thole  imme¬ 
diately  engaged  were  all  deftroyed.  The  laft  attack  along 
the  whole  line  was  made  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  The 
French  remained  unbroken  ;  and  the  day  rmift  Itiive  ter¬ 
minated  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  allies,  had  not  Melas 
fucceeded  in  turning  tire  right  flank  of  the  French  line. 
Their  right  wing  was  thus  thrown  into  confulion.  Melas 
purfued  his  advantage  till  he  obtained  poffelnon  of  Novi, 
which  compelled  the  whole  French  army  to  retreat.  The 
French  loft  four  thonfand  killed,  and  an  equal  number 
taken  prifoners.  The  Andrians  loft  an  equal  number; 
but  the  lofs  fuflained  in  the  battle  of  Novi  by  the  Ruffians, 
was  never  publilhed.  Inflead  of  purfuing  any  further 
the  advantages  gained  in  Italy,  the  Aulic  council  at 
Vienna  now  directed  Suwarrow  to  quit  that  country,  in 
order  to  co-operate  with  another  army  of  Ruffians  in 
driving  the  French  out  of  Swifferland. 

The  republican  armies  in  Swifferland,  in  the  beginning  of 
A itguft  1799,  were  nearly  in  the  fame  politions  they  had  oc. 
cupied  in  June.  Vaft  and  daring  projects  of  general  attack, 
however,  were  formed  by  the  directory  ;  in  the  execution 
of  which  Maffena  was  to  drive  the  archduke  Charles  from 
Swifferland,  and  prevent  every  communication  with  Su¬ 
warrow.-  In  purfuance  of  this  plan,  Maffena  made  an 
attack  along  the  whole  line  on  the  14th  of  Auguft  ;  but  in 
this  aCtion  the  French  were  repulfed  with  confiderahle  lofs. 

The  iucurfions  of  the  French  on  the  Mefn,  and  their 
march  towards  Suabia,  obliged  the  court  of  Vienna  to 
order  the  archduke  with  his  army  to  march  immediately 
to  its  relief.  He  began  accordingly  to  draw  off  his  troops 
in  the  beginning  of  September,  before  Suwarrow  was  in 
readinefs  to  leave  Italy.  The  archduke  inarched  with 
the  bulk  of  bis  army,  about  twenty  thonfand  men,  to¬ 
wards  Heidelberg  and  Manheim  ;  and,  judging  by  the 
folicitude  of  the  French  the  importance  they  attached  to 
the  prefervation  of  the  latter  place,  lie  refolved  to  detach 
them  from  this  ftrong  hold  ;  he  therefore  fucceffively  at^ 
tacked  the  chain  of  works  railed  in  front  of  Manheim  on 
the  land  fide,  carried  them  all  by  ftorm,  and  finally  gained 
the  town  itfelf,  which  he  gafrifoned,  and  deftroyed  the 
outer  intrenchments.  After  thefe  advantages,  the  arch¬ 
duke  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Schwetzingen,  and  did- 
patched  a  body  of  light  troops  with  artillery,  to  fecure 
the  city  of  Mentz,  and  repel  the  republicans  in  every  di¬ 
rection  from  it. 

T!  e  Ruffian  troops  fent  to  fupply  the  deficiency  of  the 
Auflrians  in  Swifferland,  were  led  by  general  Korfakow, 
a  man  in  military  taCtics  far  inferior  to  the  archduke. 
This  army,  however,  was  ordered  to  prepare  for  an  aCtive 
exertion,  dictated  by  a  letter  from  Suwarrow  ;  and  which 
the  altered  (late  of  the  force  in  Swifferland  rendered  ne- 
ceffary.  Its  object  was  to  recover  poffellion  of  the  fmall 
cantons,  and  turn  the  polition  fo  long  held  by  Maffena  on 
the  lakes  of  Lucerne  and  Zug,  and  on  the  Albis,  which 
would  have  obliged  him  to  retire  on  the  Aar,  the  whole 
line  of  which  it  would  have  been  impofiible  for  him  to 
preferve.  After  performing  the  operations  neceflary  to 
this  end,  the  allied  corps  were  to  unite  in  the  canton  of 
Lucerne,  where  they  were  to  be  joined  by  the  main  army 
under  marefchal  Suwarrow. 

Maffena  having  got  information  of  thefe  intentions,  and 
of  the  moment  intended  for  their  execution,  anticipated 
his  opponents,  by  putting  in  motion  on  the  25th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  fifty  thoufand  men  on  the  line  from  the  Linth  to 
the  Aar,  twenty-four  hours  before  the  time  when  they 
meant  to  engage;  a  ftrong  divifion  of  his  troops  having1 
eroded  the  Linth,  defeated  a  battalion  of  the  regiment  of 
Bender,  and  a  Hungarian  battalion  which  advanced  to  its 
fupport.  Roufed'by  the  noife,  and  convinced  that  the 
attack  was  of  the  moll  feriotts  eoniequencej  general  Hotze 
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haflened  with  his  ftaff  from  the  head-quarters  to  recon¬ 
noitre  ;  but  a  difcharge  of  mutketry  from  a  party  of 
French  rangers  ftruck  him  almoft  dead  from  his  horfe,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  officers  around  Iiim  were  either 
killed,  wounded,  or  captured.  Ilotze  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  French,  but  expired  in  a  few  hours.  General  Kor- 
fakow  now  retired  into  Zurich,  which  the  republicans 
immediately  inverted.  From  this  lituation  Korfakow 
meditated  a  retreat;  but  in  this  operation  he  manifefted 
a  fatal  want  of  judgment.  The  road  to  Winterthur  was 
open ;  but  by  that  be  fent  only  a  fmall  part  of  his  troops 
a  id  baggage,  advancing  with  iris  main  army  towards  Eg- 
lifau,  where  the  French  were  in  full  force.  Madeira's 
troops,  w  ho  were  ad  vantageourty  ported  on  heights  com¬ 
manding  the  road,  fud'ered  them  to  approach,  and  then 
opened  a  tremendous  difcharge  of  cannon  and  mutketry. 
The  Ruffian  regiments,  though  taken  by  furprife,  per¬ 
formed  prodigies  of  valour,  ruffling  with  fixed  bayonets 
on  their  adverfaries,  and  forcing  them  to  give  way  :  but 
as  the  regiments  came  individually  into  aCtion,  they  were 
fuccertively  overwhelmed  ;  and,  after  being  broken  on  all 
points,  and  lofingaconfiderable  number  of  men,  Korfakow 
forced  his  way  to  Eglifau,  and  with  the  remnant  of  his 
army  hartily  eroded  the  Rhine.  This  event,  with  the 
retreat  of  the  Auftrians  towards  the  Rhinthal,  left  eaftern 
Swilferland  in  the  hands  of  the  republicans. 

In  the  mean  time  generals  Rofenberg  and  Suwavrow  had 
palFed  the  St.  Gothard,  and  arrived  at  a  port  beyond  Wa- 
fen  on  the  25th  of  September.  The  Auftrian  corps  in 
the  Grifons  putting  themfelves  in  motion  to  co-operate 
with  the  Ruffians,  the  French  general  Lecourbe,  who  had 
alfo  moved  on  the  fame  day,  found  himfelf  between  the 
two  columns,  and  was  obliged  to  cut  his  way  through  the 
Aurtrians;  after  which  he  hartily  evacuated  Altorf,  to 
cover  the  country  of  Underwald  and  the  Engelberg. 
Meanwhile  Suwarrow  pufiied  his  advanced  guard  acrofs 
the  Culemberg  as  far  as  Mutten  on  the  27th,  where  he 
full:  heard  of  the  difaftrous  events  which  had  happened 
to  Hotze  and  Korfakow.  The  furprife  of  Suwarrow  at 
learning  the  defeat  of  the  Ruffian  army,  was  not  greater 
than  that  of  Martena  on  being  apprifed  of  his  rapid  ap¬ 
proach.  It  was  now  neceffary  to  crufh  this  enterprifing 
yetertri,  or  again  to  lofe  the  fmaller  cantons.  On  a  view 
of  Suwarrow’s  forces  confiding  of  lefs  than  feventeen 
thoufand  men,  entangled  among  the  defiles  of  that  rugged 
country,  Martena  contemplated  them  as  an  cafy  prey. 

On  the  30th,  Suwarrow  put  his  army  in  motion  by  the 
Muttenthal ;  prince  Pangrazion  commanding  his  advanced 
guard,  and  Rofenberg  the  rear-guard.  A  F'rench  divi- 
fion  fent  upon  the  Linth,  having  taken  an  advantageous 
pofition,  and  perceiving  the  approach  of  a  fmall  column 
of  Ruffians  under  general  Auffemburg,  attacked,  and, 
having  almoft  furrounded  it,  fummoned  the  general  to 
furrender :  inrtead,  however,  of  yielding  to  this  demand, 
he  defended  himfelf  till  prince  Pangrazion  came  up, 
when  the  French  were  repulfed  with  great  lofs.  The 
main  Ruffian  army  now  arrived,  and  the  next  day  the  re¬ 
publicans  were  attacked  in  their  politions,  and  driven  from 
the  mountains.  Meanwhile  Martena,  having  joined  Le¬ 
courbe  at  Altorf,  began  a  purfuit  of  the  Ruffians  in  the 
valley  of  Mutten  :  but  his  advanced  guard,  confiding  of 
four  thoufand  men,  was  repulfed  by  Rofenberg;  and  on 
the  following  day  he  himfelf,  advancing  with  nearly 
feven  thoufand  men  towards  the  fame  point,  met  the  fame 
fate.  Thefe  advantages  gave  the  Ruffians  peaceable  pof- 
feffion  of  the  road  from  the  Schdeitz  to  Glarus,  where 
Suwarrow  collected  his  Tick  and  wounded.  Being  difap- 
pointed,  however,  in  his  expectation  of  a  junction  with 
feme  Andrian  corps,  he  was  obliged  to  provide  for  the 
fafety  of  his  army  by  retreating  to  the  Rhine. 

When  the  archduke  learnt  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  allies, 
he  felt  alarmed  at  the  dangers  which  menaced  Suabia  and 
£he  country  of  the  Grifons ;  and,  leaving  part  of  his  force 
.Wider  the  command  of  prince  Schwartzenberg  for  the 
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protection  of  the  Necker  and  Metn,  he  haflened  to  Do- 
nauefehingen,  hoping  to  make  a  diverfion  in  favour  of 
Suwarrow,  by  carrying  the  war  into  Zurich.  This  refo- 
1  tit  ion  was,  however,  too  tardily  adopted  ;  for  before  its 
execution  Martena  had  occupied  the  canton  with  his 
troops.  He  alfo  fent  a  divifion  into  the  canton  of  Ap- 
penzel,  to  kefcp  general  Petrarch  in  awe  ;  and  meditated 
a  grand  attack  on  the  pofitions  of  the  allies,  for  the  pur¬ 
ple  of  driving  them  entirely  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Rhine.  I11  confequence,  a  rtrong  column  from  his  centre 
was  detached  againft  the  intrenched  ports  before  the  city 
of  Conftance-;  but,  by  the  bravery  of  the  corps  of  Conde, 
the  alfailants  were  at  firrt  repulfed,  though  the  corps  was 
afterwards  obliged  to  evacuate  the  city,  and  encamp  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  lake.  In  other  points,  the  republi¬ 
cans  were  lefs  fuccefsful  ;  they  were  defeated  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  againft  the  tete  de  pont  at  Diflenhoffen ;  and  pre¬ 
vented,  after  being  three  times  worded,  from  attacking 
that  of  Bufingen.  Thefe  three  engagements,  fought  in 
one  day,  terminated  the  campaign  in  Swifferland.  The 
total  lofs  of  the  allies  from  the  25th  of  September  to  the 
9th  of  October,'  in  this  diftriCt,  is  calculated  at  about 
fifteen  thoufand  men  ;  that  of  the  French  at  nine  thoufand. 

When  the  republicans  had  obtained  poffeffion  of  Swif- 
ferland  as  far  as  the  Rhine,  and  Suwarrow  had  joined  the 
allies  in  the  Grifons,  it  was  found  that  the  contending 
armies  were  nearly  equal.  On  one  fide  of  the  lake  of 
Conftance,  the  troops  which  had  returned  with  the  arch¬ 
duke,  joined  to  thofe  which  had  remained  upon  the  right 
ftiore,  to  the  wreck  of  Korfakow’s  army,  to  that  of  the 
prince  of  CondC,  and  to  the  Bavarian  contingent,  amount¬ 
ed  to  more  than  forty-five  thoufand  men.  On  the  other 
fide  of  the  lake,  the  junction  of  Suwarrow  with  the  Au¬ 
ftrians,  fupported  by  about  five  thoufand  armed  inhabi¬ 
tants  ot  the  Grifons,  the  Voralberg,  and  the  Tyrol,  formed 
no  lefs  than  thirty  thoufand  more.  Martena,  therefore, 
had  feventy-five  thoufand  men  againft  him  ;  and  though 
he  had  an  equal  number  under  his  command,  he  could  not 
bring  them  into  the  field,  owing  to  the  defective  fupply 
of  arms  and  ammunition,  the  want  of  pay  and  rations, 
and  the  difordered  ftate  of  their  equipment,  which  ren¬ 
dered  them  unfit  for  fervice.  Many  felt  furprifed  that 
no  great  exploit  was  attempted  ;  but  it  appears  that 
prudential  motives  of  great  weight  deterred  the  leaders  on 
both  fides. 

After  repofing  three  days  in  the  environs  of  Chur,  Su¬ 
warrow  effected,  near  the  lake  of  Conftance,  a  junction 
with  Korfakow’s  troops  on  the  1 8th  of  October.  Friendly 
communication  was  now  no  longer  maintained  between 
the  Auftrian  and  Ruffian  commanders.  Suwarrow  fixed 
his  head-quarters  at  Lindaii  till  the  end  of  October, 
without  having  had  any  interview  with  the  archduke  ; 
and  then,  quitting  his  pofition,  he  repaired  in  difguft  to 
Prague,  and  afterwards  continued  his  march  into  Ruffia, 
complaining  of  the  want  of  fpirit  and  co-operation  in  the 
Auftrian  army. 

In  Italy,  the  numbers  of  the  opportng  armies  were 
nearly  equal,  and  the  advantages  of  lituation  were  divided 
between  them.  Coni  was  the  great  objeCt  towards  the 
capture  and  defence  of  which  the  chief  efforts  of  both 
parties  were  directed.  General  Melus,  who  commanded 
in  chief,  pufhed  forward  from  Rivolta  to  Bra,  where  he 
united  a  difpofable  force  of  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty  thoufand  men.  Championnet  had,  at  the  fame  time, 
drawn  near  Coni,  and  eftablifhed  his  head-quarters  at 
Villa  Valetta,  and  by  a  fpirited  attack  driven  the  imperial 
vanguard  from  Foffano  and  Sevigliano.  The  port  was, 
however,  recaptured  on  the  enfuing  day,  the  17th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  after  a  fmart  conteft,  in  which  the  French  loft 
fifteen  hundred  men.  The  republicans  being  thus  driven 
from  this  important  port,  Melas  laboured  to  arreft  their 
progrefs  in  the  north  of  Italy^  and  fuch  were  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  corps  under  prince  ViCtor  de  Rohan  in  the 
Valais,  that  the  French  were  beaten  in  feveral  fpirited 
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encounters.  Being  thus  difappointcd  in  his  hopes,  Cham¬ 
pionnet  repaired  to  Genoa,  where  Moreau  yielded  up  to 
him  the  command  of  the  republican  army  of  Italy. 

Championnet  now  perfevered  in  the  moll  aftive  efforts 
to  prevent  the  progrefs  of  the  Andrians  towards  Coni, 
and  feveral  fkinnifhes  were  fought  in  different  quarters 
during  the  remainder  of  September  and  October,  in  which 
the  French  were  fuccefsful,  and  obliged  Melas  to  eva¬ 
cuate  Mondovi.  In  his  retreat,  however,  the  Auftrian 
general  meditated  an  attack  ;  and  the  French  purfuing 
his  fteps  to  a  pofition  he  had  chofen  between  the  Stura 
and  the  Grana,  both  (ides  prepared  for  a  general  engage¬ 
ment  on  the  4th  of  November.  The  day  was  conteffed 
with  great  obftinacy,  and  for  fome  time  with  doubtful 
fuccefs  ;  but  the  French  were  in  the  end  defeated,  and 
obliged  to  give  ground  in  every  diredtion.  Melas  purfued 
his  advantage  by  renewing  the  adtion  on  the  following 
day,  when  he  difperfed  the  republicans  among  the  defiles 
of  Maira,  Grana,  and  Stura.  General  Kray,  about  the 
fame  period,  having  received  reinforcements  at  Alexan¬ 
dria,  drove  the  French  from  the  valley  of  the.Bormida 
and  from  Acqui,  palled  the  Bormida  ;  and  though  de¬ 
feated  in  an  obflinate  conteft  for  the  heights  of  Novi,  he 
cleared  the  valleys  of  the  Scrivia  and  the  Orba.  Incon¬ 
sequence  of  thefe  fucceffes,  Championnet  was  obliged  to 
quit  his  pofition.  He  retreated  to  the  narrow  pallages  of 
the  Apennines,  and  placed  his  head-quarters  at  Sofpello 
on  the  road  to  Nice,  while  Melas  made  vigorous  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  fiege  of  Coni. 

His  operations  were  greatly  facilitated,  and  he  received 
a  confidera'ole  reinforcement,  in  confequence  of  the  fur- 
render  of  Ancona,  which,  fince  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign,  had  been  blocked  up  by  a  combined  army  of 
Ruffians,  Turks,  and  Italians,  and  by  a  Ruffian  and  Turk- 
ifii  fleet.  After  the  furrender  of  Civita-vecchia,  the  Au¬ 
ftrian  general  Froelich,  advancing  againft  this  place,  took 
the  chief  command  ;  and  prefling  the  fiege  with  great  vi¬ 
gour,  he  obliged  the  republican  general  Mounier,  with 
a  garrifon  of  three  thoufand  men,  to  furrender  on  the 
15th  of  November.  The  victors  found  in  Ancona  fix 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  and  in  the  harbour  three  fail  of 
the  line,  and  feveral  fmall  (hips  of  war.  Melas  in  the 
mean  time  diredted  his  whole  attention  to  the  fiege  of 
Coni,  which  he  commenced  when  the  fnow  had  covered 
the  furrounding  mountains.  The  conduct  of  the  fiege  was 
intruded  to  prince  Lichtenflein  ;  and  this  fortrefs  for  the 
fir fl  time  was  taken  by  force,  on  the  3d  of  December  1799. 
Melas  now  fent  his  army  into  winter  quarters ;  and  Cham¬ 
pionnet,  having  made  the  principal  part  of  his  troops  re¬ 
turn  to  their  pofition  between  Savona  and  Genoa,  depart¬ 
ed  for  Paris,  but  fell  ill  on  the  road,  and. died  at  Antibes. 
Maflena  fucceeded  to  the  command,  but  found  the  army 
overwhelmed  with  the  miferies  of  want,  diforganifed,  and 
almoft  incapable  of  fubordination.  Thus  ended  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  Italy,  in  which  the  allies  are  computed  to  have 
loft  thirty  thoufand  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  ten 
thoufand  prifoners  ;  the  republicans  placed  forty-five 
thoufand  to  the  former,  and  thirty-five  thoufand  to  tire 
latter,  account. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  archduke  from  the 
Rhine,  in  order  to  repair,  if  poffible,  the  difafters  occa- 
fioned  by  withdrawing  his  troops  from  Switzerland,  ge¬ 
neral  Ney,  who  had  fucceeded  to  the  command  of  the  re¬ 
publican  army,  fet  out  towards  Frankfort,  and  obliged  the 
Auftrians,  who  were  commanded  by  prince  Schwartzen- 
berg,  to  repafs  the  Nidda.  The  French  general,  finding 
the  Auftrians  alfo  weak  on  the  Rhine  and  Mein,  again  put 
his  troops  in  motion  ;  and  on  re-crofling  the  Rhine  on  the 
ift  of  November,  fuddenly  prefented  himfelf  before  Man- 
heim  and  Heidelberg.  Manheim,  being  feebly  defended, 
was  foon  captured  ;  Heidelberg  made  a  tranfient  refiftance, 
hut  was  evacuated  the  next  morning  ;  and  the  Auftrians, 
in  their  retreat  towards  Heilbron  and  Bruckfall,  were  fe- 
verely  harafled.  The  imperialifts,  reduced  to  a  ftridt 
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defenfive,  thought  only  of  covering  Phiiipfburg  ;  hut  the 
French,  having  gained  pofleffion  of  the  Palatinate  and  of 
the  bifliopric  of  Spire,  and  driven  back  the  Auftrians  as 
far  as  the  other  fide  of  the  Entz,  occupied  both  banks  of 
the  Necker  to  the  confluence  of  thefe  rivers,  and  blockad¬ 
ed  the  city. 

The  fituation  of  the  archduke  Charles  was  now  feri- 
011  fly  embarrafling  :  he  was  threatened  on  every  fide; 
and,  while  he  was  oppofed  by  armies  amounting  to  more 
than  a  hundred  thoufand  men,  the  retreat  of  the  Ruffians 
from  the  theatre  of  war  left  him  with  lefs  than  feventy 
thoufand  to  line  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  from  its  fource 
as  far  as  Kehl,  to  defend  Suabia,  and  fupport  the  armed 
peafants  who  covered  Franconia.  But  the  military  genius 
of  the  archduke  was  on  this  occafion  happily  exerted. 
His  meafures  for  the  protection  of  the  Grifons  and  the 
hereditary  dominions  were  prudent  and  effectual ;  and  he 
prepared  to  relieve  Phiiipfburg  by  reinforcements,  which, 
notwithftanding  his  inferiority  in  numbers,  he  found 
means  to  fpare. 

The  conteft  on  the  banks  of  the  Mein,  the  Necker,  the 
Entz,  and  the  Rhine,  was  conducted  with  great  vigour 
from  the  ift  to  the  3d  of  November.  The  French  bom. 
barded  Phiiipfburg,  hoping  to  carry  it  by  an  inceffant 
fire;  while  the  Auftrians  endeavoured,  to  raife  the  fiege, 
and  at  all  events  to  fhelter  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg. 
Prince  Hohenlohe  having  crofted  the  Entz,  forced  them 
to  fall  back  to  Erligheim,  where  he  put  them  to  the 
rout,  with  the  lofs  of  feven  hundred  prifoners,  and  fifteen 
hundred  killed  and  wounded.  This  event  loft  to  the  re¬ 
publicans  all  the  advantages  they  had  been  making  for  a 
month,  and  appeared  to  overturn  their  projects  with  re- 
fpeCt  to  Germany.  They  were  driven  from  the  borders 
of  the  Necker  beyond  Neuburgh,  and,  on  the  following 
day,  obliged  to  evacuate  Kelmftadt  and  Pfortzheim,  and 
fubfequently  driven  from  Knitlingen,  Bretten,  and  Bruck- 
lall,  and,  after  feveral  engagements,  compelled  to  retreat 
into  an  angle  formed  by  the  Rhine  and  Necker,  where 
they  were  joined  by  fome  troops  from  Holland. 

Thus  reinforced,  they  refumed  the  offenft  ve ;  and,  in 
confequence  of  a  well-judged  attack  in  four  columns, 
regained  the  ground  they  had  been  lofing  during  the  late 
encounters,  and  renewed  the  blockade  of  Phiiipfburg; 
but  the  archduke  difpatched  a  reinforcement  under  gene¬ 
ral  Sztaray,  who,  on  the  ad  of  December,  made  an  attack 
in  five  columns,  which  proved  completely  fuccefsful, 
breaking  the  centre  of  the  French  line  from  the  Rhine  to 
the  Necker,  and  turning  their  left.  In  the  night  Lecourbe 
concentrated  his  forces,  and  took  an  advantageous  pofition 
between  Sinzheim  and  Wifiock  ;  but  was  again  aflailed  at 
break  of  day,  defeated  at  all  points,  and  compelled  to  re¬ 
treat  towards  Heidelberg.  The  blockade  of  Phiiipfburg 
was  in  confequence  raifed  on  the  4th,  and  the  French  "re¬ 
treated  to  a  pofition  they  had  occupied  three  weeks  be¬ 
fore  ;  their  right  towards  the  Rhine  above  Neckerau, 
their  centre  in  front  of  Schwetzingen,  and  their  left  to¬ 
wards  the  Necker  above  Heidelberg  :  their  head-quarters 
at  Manheim, 

General  Lecourbe  now  propofed  a  fufpenfion  of  arms, 
to  which  Stzaray,  who  could  not  venture  an  aflault  on  the 
new  pofitions,  agreed,  on  condition  of  its  being  ratified  by 
the  archduke.  The  French  general  haftened,  under  fa¬ 
vour  of  this  provifional  compact,  to  bring  back  his  army 
fafe  beyond  the  Rhine,  fending  it  to  take  cantonments, 
part  in  the  Palatinate,  part  in  the  bifliopric  of  Spire, 
and  leaving  only  one  battalion  at  Manheim  and  another  at 
Neckerau.  He  then  departed  to  join  the  army  of  Swiffer- 
land,  leaving  the  command  to  general  d’Hilliers,  who  was 
foon  to  be  fuperfeded  by  Moreau.  The  archduke  refill¬ 
ing  to  ratify  the  convention  made  by  Sztaray,  the  French 
haftily  evacuated  Manheim  and  Neckerau  ;  thus  doling 
the  campaign  of  Germany;  in  which  it  is  fuppofed  that 
the  allies,  by  killed  and  wounded,  were  deprived  of  about 
forty  thoufand  men;  and  the  French  of  about  forty-five 
10  E  thoufand ; 
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thoufand;  the  republicans  made  about  thirty  thoufand 
prifoners,  while  their  lofs  under  that  head  did  not  amount 
to  twenty-five  thoufand. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  fpring  of  1799,  preparations 
were  made  in  England  for  the  invafion  of  Holland;  arid 
thirty  thoufand  Biitifii,  and  feventeen  thoufand  Ruffian 
troops  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain,  were  to  be  employed. 
In  deliberating  on  the  project,  it  was  agreed  that  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Holland,  which  contains  hall  the  population,  and 
pays  two-fifths  of  the  imports  of  the  whole  republic,  and 
Arnfterdam  its  capital,  were  t'iie  moft  defirable  obje  ;ts  of 
attainment.  The  fouthern  frontier  was  well  defended 
with  fortreffes  ;  but  the  country  north  of  Arnfterdam  was 
entirely  negleCted,  there  being  in  Frieftand  only  two  for¬ 
tified  places,  Le warden  and  Harlingen,  and  not  one  i*n  the 
whole  peninfula  of  North  Holland.  The  Englifh  troops 
employed  in  this  enterprife  formed  two  d i  v i (ions ;  the 
firft,  commanded  by  fir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  was  to  effeCt 
a  landing,  and  fpeedily  lobe  followed  by  a  reinforcement, 
and  afterwards  by  the  remainder  of  the  army,  the  chief 
command  of  which  was  to  be  aftumed  by  the  duke  of 
York.  Admiral  Mitchell  was  to  efcort  the  firft  divifion, 
and  undertake  the  conqtieft  of  the  Dutch  fliips  in  the 
Texel.  The  feleCtion  of. the  firft  point  of  attack,  being 
left  to  fir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  he  fixed  on  the  Helder; 
but  the  fquadron  was  detained  at  fea  till  the  20th  of 
Auguft  by  adverfe  winds  and  calms.  During  this  interval 
the  commanders  had  a  conference  with  lord  Duncan, 
from  whom  they  obtained  ten  (hips  of  the  line,  which 
were  placed  under  admiral  Mitchell.  Orders  were  given 
on  the  2 1  ft  for  the  difembarkation  between  Kickduynand 
Gallants  Oog  ;  and  a  flag  of  truce,  with  a  fummons,  was 
difpatched  to  admiral  Story  and  colonel  Gilquin,  who 
commanded  at  the  Helder.  The  republicans  had  been 
fo  completely  deceived  with  refpedt  to  the  point  on  which 
a  landing  would  be  attempted,  that  no  means  of  defence 
were  adopted  ;  and  the  Dutch  fleet  and  the  whole  penin- 
fula  would  probably  have  fallen  without  conteft  into  the 
power  of  the  Englifh,  but  for  an  alteration  of  the  wind, 
which,  when  they  were  on  the  point  of  difembarking, 
forced  them  out  to  fea. 

At  the  time  u  hen  the  Britifh  fleet  approached  the 
coaft,  there  were  in  the  United  Provinces  twenty  thoufand 
nitional  and  ten  thoufand  French  troops,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  general  Brune  :  but,  as  the  French  directory  had 
not  expeCted  an  attack  on  North  Holland,  no  preparations 
were  made  in  that  quarter,  nor  was  it  till  after  the  fum- 
.mons  had  been  delivered  to  admiral  Story,  that  general 
Daendels  received  orders  to  aflemble  his  divifion.  He 
then  collected  10,334  men,  with  which  he  made  difpofi- 
tions  for  defence,  f  he  Britifh,  however,  fcon  effected  a 
landing;  and  the  third  brigade  having  reached  the  ftiore, 
under  fir  James  Pulteney  and  general  Coote,  compelled 
the*republicans  to  retire  in  every  direction.  Daendels 
immediately  evacuated  the  Helder  ;  and  the  Britifti,  tak¬ 
ing  polleflionof  that  place  and  Huyfduinen,  gained  a  hun¬ 
dred  pieces  of  cannon,  thegreateft  part  of  which,  though 
fpikeil,  were  foon  rendered  fit  for  fervice.  A  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  five  thoufand  men  arrived  the  fame  day  under 
general  Don  ;  and  the  troops  were  actively  employed  in 
fecuring  their  pofition  T his  was  on  the  28th  of  Auguft  ; 
and  the  maritime  objeCt  of  the  expedition  was  achieved 
before  the  end  of  the  month.  Admiral  Story  had  received 
orders  to  defend  himfelf  to  the  utmort  :  but  his  fubordi- 
nate  officers  and  crews  were  anxious  to  (hew  their  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  houfe  of  Orange  ;  and  the  admiral,  finding  he 
could  not  rely  on  his  men,  was  obliged  to  fttrrender  his 
whole  fquadron,  confiding  of  thirteen  fliips  of  war,  toge¬ 
ther  with  three  Indiamen  and  fome  tranfports. 

General  Abercrombie,  in  the  mean  time,  continued  to 
advance  and  to  fortify  himfelf  in  the  Ztype  ;  while  Daen¬ 
dels,  retreating  before  him,  left  open  the  whole  country 
between  the  fea  and  Alkmaar.  At  this  place  the  French 
troops  under  general  Brune  arrived  ;  who  ordered  new 
difpofitions  of  the  line  of  defence,  and  concentrated  his 
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army  in  the  front  of  the-  town,  with  its  right  at  Rurtetw 
burg,  its  centre  occupying  St.  P.mcras,  and  its  left  ex. 
tending  to  the  fand-hills-  near  Groet.  The  arrival  of  the 
Batavian  general  Dumonceau  raifed  the  force  in  this  quar¬ 
ter  to  twenty  thoufand,  of  whom  feven  thoufand  were 
Frenchmen.  Other  nreafures  were  taken  for  augmenting 
thefe  troops,  arming  the  national  guards,  and  particu- 
larh  for  defending  Arnfterdam.  While  fir  Ralph  Aber¬ 
crombie  was  employed  in  fortifying  Ills  pofition,  and  ex¬ 
pecting  the  reinforcements  from  Great  Britain  and  Ruffia, 
general  Brune,  having  a  conftderuble  fuperiority  of  num¬ 
bers,  marched  in  three  columns  to  attack  him.  The  left, 
compofed  of  French  troops,  made  a  fpirited  affault,  and 
gained  fome  ground,  though  ultimately  repnlfed,  and 
obliged  to  fall  back  to  Alkmaar.  The  Batavian  divifion 
of  the  centre  fliewed  equal  courage;  but,  after  two  def- 
perate  afTaultson  the  intrenchments,  they  were  obliged  to 
retire.  The  reinforcement  of  the  fecond  divifion  of  Ruf¬ 
fians,  and  of  the  duke  of  York  and  three  brigades  of 
Britifh  troops,  arrived  on  the  1 8 1 h  of  September,  which 
raifed  the  numbers  of  the  army  to  thirty-three  thoufand 
effective  men,  of  whom  1200  were  light  dragoons 

Although,  at  the  time  when  the  duke  of  York  aftumed 
the  command,  he  had  a  fuperiority  in  numbers,  that  was 
his  only  advantage.  The  republicans  had  put  into  full 
vigour  their  meafures  for  defence  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  were  prepared  at  every  point.  The  Britifh 
prince,  feufible  of  the  fatal  effeCts  of  delay,  projected  an 
immediate  attack  on  his  opponents.  He  divided  his  force 
into  four  columns  ;  one  of  which,  compofed  principally 
of  Ruffians  under  general  Hermann,  advancing  two  hours 
before  day-break  on  the  19th  of  September,  made  a  vi¬ 
gorous  attack;  and,  after  puffiing  forward  with  great  im- 
petuolity  by  Camperduyn,  forcing  the  intrenchments  of 
Slaperdike,  carrying  the  villages  of  Groet  and  Schorel, 
and  proceeding  fome  fpace  further,  was  obliged  after  ex¬ 
pending  its  ammunition,  to  retire  in  confufion  towards 
Schorel.  A  fecond  column,  under  general  Dundas, 
moving  at  break  of  day,  took  the  village  of  Warmen- 
huyfen,  carried  the  intrenched  port  of  Schorqldam,  and, 
paffing  the  canal  of  Alkmaar,  proceeded  to  Schorel,  when 
their  progrefs  was  difconcerted  by  the  retreat  of  the  Ruf¬ 
fians,  the  inevitable  refult  of  their  firft  precipitate  ad¬ 
vance.  In  thefe  circumftances  the  duke  of  York,  by  a 
fpirited  and  fuccefsful  charge  on  the  purfuing  forces, 
gained  advantages  fufficient  to  reftorethe  day,  had  it  been 
pofiible  to  rally  the  Ruffians,  and  form  them  on  the  right 
of  the  Englifh  on  the  fand-hills.  Every  effort  for  this 
purpofe  having  failed,  no  refource  was  left  but  to  with¬ 
draw  the  Britifh  forces  to  their  firft  pofition. 

The  failure  in  thefe  two  quarters  was  rendered  the 
more  mortifying,  by  the  complete  fuccefs  of  the  third 
column  under  fir  James  Pulteney.  Thefe  troops  foon 
expelled  Daendels  from  an  alvnoft  impregnable  pofition 
on  the  head  of  the  Langedike,  formed  a  junction  with 
general  Coote,  and  were  proceeding  to  St.  Pancras  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  attack  of  the  Koedike;  when,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  difafters  attending  the  Ruffians,  lie  was  di¬ 
rected  to  fecure  a  retreat,  which  he  effected  in  good  or¬ 
der,  having  killed  and  wounded  feven  hundred  of  his  op¬ 
ponents,  made  nine  hundred  prifoners,  and  thrown  into 
the  canal  the  cannon  which  he  had  taken  in  the  entrench¬ 
ments,  which  the  badnefs  of  the  roads  did  not  permit 
him  to  carry  off'.  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  with  the  fourth 
column  had  taken  the  town  of  Hoorn  without  refiftance, 
and  was  preparing  to  march  towards  Schermerhorn,  when 
the  event  was  announced  to  him,  accompanied  with  or¬ 
ders  alfo  to  retire,  which  he  aid  without  oppofition.  Be- 
fides  their  killed  and  wounded,  the  republicans  loft  3000 
prifoners  :  the  Britifh  had  1 1 7  killed^  409  wounded,  and 
490  miffing  ;  the  Ruffians  174;  killed  or  taken,  and  1225 
wounded.  After  the  SCtion  both  parties  refumed  their 
former  ftations. 

The  preparations  made  by  the  duke  of  York  for  a  re¬ 
newed  attack,  were  delayed  by  ftormsand  tempefts  which 

laid 
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laid  the  plains  and  fea-fhores  under  water.  The  fecond 
aflault  was  to  be  made  by  thirty  thoufand  men,  divided 
into  four  column's,  to  whom  about  twenty-five  thoufand, 
moftly  French,  were  oppofed .  The  objeft  was  to  difiodge 
the  enemy  from  the  main  pofition  of  Bergen  :  this  poll 
was  to  be  turned  and  taken  in  reverfe  by  the  column  un¬ 
der  Abercrombie  ;  it  was  to  be  attacked  in  front  by  that 
of  general  Eden,  fupported  by  two  brigades  of  the  third 
column  :  the  latter  had  for  its  objeft  to  carry  Schorel- 
dam  ;  and  t lie  fourth  was  to  aft  as  the  referve.  The 
Ruffians  were  placed  in  the  centre,  and  the  Englith  on  the 
two  wings.  The  aftion  took  place  on  the  2d  of  Oftober, 
when  rite  hopes  of  the  Englifh  were  again  fmftrated  by 
the  Ruffians,  who  refufed  to  advance,  and  were  with  diffi¬ 
culty  prevented  from  retreating  from  Schgreldatn.  The 
conteft  was  vigorous  and  obftinate  in  all  directions;  t lie 
allies  remained  matters  of  the  field,  and  the  republicans 
retreated  during  the  night  to  a  new  pofition.  The  vic¬ 
tory,  however,  was  not  commenfurate  to  the  expectations 
of  the  Britifh  commander.  His  force  was  reduced  by  the 
lofsot  2125  men,  including  officers,  killed,  wounded,  and 
prifoners ;  nor  was  he  confoled  by  the  reflection  that  the 
lofs  of  his  opponents  confiderably  exceeded  3000. 

The  duke  of  York  had  now  gained  the  whole  extent  of 
country  between  Egmont-op-Zee  and  Alkmaar;  and  it 
may  be  faid  alfo  of  that  between  that  town  and  the  Zuy- 
der  Zee,  and  employed  himfelf  in  fortifying  his  new  po- 
fitions^  Still  lie  was  under  the  neceflity,  notwithftanding 
the  diminution  of  his  force  and  the  feverity  of  the  feafon, 
of  making' further  advances,  or  renouncing  his  enterprife. 
As  a  preparatory  meafure,  he  difpatched  general  Don  on 
a  million  to  the  Batavian  direftory  on  the  6th  of  Oftober; 
but  Brune  not  only  refufed  him  a  paffport,  but  detained 
him  prifoner.  The  duke  of  York  therefore  directed 
the  advanced  pods  of  the  front  and  centre  to  pufh  for¬ 
ward,  in  order  to  prepare  and  facilitate  a  general  attack 
which  he  had  in  contemplation.  The  Ruffians  took  the 
village  of  Baccum  ;  but,  conceiving  that  the  poffelfion  of 
a  height  beyond  it  would  make  them  more  fecure,  ex¬ 
ceeded  their  orders  by  advancing  to  Caflricum.  This 
brought  on  a  general  engagement,  upon  unexpected 
ground,  which  was  fought  with  great  obftinacy,  and 
proved  extremely  deftruftive  :  it  equally  fruitrated  the 
intended  operations  of  both  parties  ;  but  the  allies  found 
their  fitnation  daily  worfe,  their  force  confuming,  and 
their  hopes  of  co-operation  from  the  natives  diminifliing, 
while  their  antagonilts  were  continually  receiving  rein¬ 
forcements,  and  gaining  courage  by  the  profperous  turn 
of  their  affairs. 

Impreffed  by  thefe  circumftances,  fir  Ralph  Abercrom¬ 
bie,  and  the  other  general  officers,  drew  up  a  reprefenta- 
ticn  to  the  commander  in  chief,  shewing  the  reduced  fiate 
of  the  troops,  which  had  fuffered  a  diminution  of  near  ten 
thoufand  men  ;  the  difficulties  oppofed  to  their  progrefs 
by  the  feafon,  the  bad  roads,  and  the  daily  augmenting 
force  of  the  republicans  ;  the  increafing  impediments  to 
the  receipt  of  fupplies;  and  the  impoffibility,  from  the 
imwillingnefs  of  the  Dutch  to  rife  in  infurreftion,  of  ef¬ 
fecting  the  great  objefts  of  the  enterprife  :  and  fubmitting 
to  his  royal  highnels  the  propriety  of  conducting  back  the 
army  to  its  pofition  of  the  Zype,  where  it  would  be  nearer 
its  magazines,  and  where  inftruftions  could  fpeedily  be 
obtained  from  England.  This  remonftrance  was  attended 
with  the  defired  effeft  ;  and  the  whole  army  retreated  in 
the  face  of  its  opponents,  without  diforder  or  purfuit. 
Here  the  duke  of  York  found  that  it  was  impoflible  again 
to  march  forward  ;  he  could  have  maintained  his  pofition, 
but  the  health  of  his  troops  mull  have  been  facrificed, 
nor  could  the  ultimate  ends  of  the  expedition  be  attained. 
To  return  to  England  was  the  moll  beneficial  meafure  he 
could  adopt  ;  but  in  retreating  on  fhip-board  before  a  foe 
fuperior  in  numbers,  he  found  that,  even  under  the  mod 
favourable  circumflances,  he  muff  facrifice  many  valuable 
Jives,  or  inundate  the  country,  arefource  from  which  his 
humanity  and  juttice  equally  revolted,  Negotiation  be. 
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came  the  only  eligible  mode  of  proceeding  ;  and  general 
Knox  was  difpatched  to  the  head. quarters  of  the  repub. 
Means  with  propofals  for  evacuating  Holland,  which,  after 
fcveral  papers  had  been  exchanged,  was,  on  the  18th, 
agreed  on.  The  principal  conditions  wereiiie  relinquifh- 
ment  of  the  Helder  in, as  good  a  ftateas  it  had  been  taken, 
the  unconditional  refiitution  of  eight  thoufand  French 
and  Dutch  prifoners  to  be  felefted  by  agents  of  thofe  na¬ 
tions,  and  the  umnolefted  embarkation  of  the  allies,  which 
took  place  before  the  end  of  November. 

The  affairs  of  France  now  began  to  affhme  a  lefs  unfa¬ 
vourable  afpeCt.  They  were  indeed  driven  to  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  Italy  ;  b t ft  they  retained  the  Genoefe  territory, 
and  Swifferland  and  Holland  continued  under  their  con- 
troul.  No  where,  but  in  Egypt,  had  the  republicans  been 
completely  foiled  ;  and  here,  Bonaparte  finding  the  ground 
no  longer  tenable,  haflened  back  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
received  with  acclamation  and  applaufe.  The  parties 
in  the  government  were  equally  balanced  ;  and  both  the 
jacobins  and  the  Moderates  equally  courted  his  alii  fiance. 
The  Jacobins  ftill  poffeffed  a  majority  in  the  council  of 
five  hundred  ;  but  in  the  other  council  their  antagonifls 
were  fuperior.  The  direftor  Syeyes  was  underfiood  to  be 
of  the  party  of  the  Moderates  ;  and  the  Jacobins  had  un- 
fuccefsfully  attempted  to  remove  him  from  his  office. 
Neither  party  was  fatisfied  with  the  exifting  authorities; 
but  none  of  the  ufual  indications  of  hoflility  appeared. 
The  Jacobins  were  far  from  fufpefting  that  Syeyes  had  a 
plot  1  ipe  for  execution,  which  was  to  overwhelm  them  in 
an  inftant.  They  were  even  in  fome  meafure  laid  afleep 
by  an  artful  feene  of  feftivity,  in  which  the  whole  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  councils  were  induced  to  engage,  on  the  6th 
of  November,  under  pretence  of  doing  honour  to  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Bonaparte. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  one  o.f  the  committees  of 
the  council  of  ancients  prefented  a  report,  in  which  they 
afferted  that  the  country  was  in  danger,  and  propofed  to 
adjourn  the  fitting  of  the  legiflature  to  St.  Cloud,  about 
fix  miles  from  Paris.  As  the  council  of  five  hundred  had 
no  conftitutional  right  to  difpute  the  authority  of  this  de¬ 
cree,  and  as  the  ruling  party  in  it  was  completely  taken  by 
furprife,  its  members  filently  fubmitted,  and  both  coun¬ 
cils  affembled  on  the  10th  of  November  at  the  place  ap¬ 
pointed.  The  council  of  five  hundred,*  however,  exhi¬ 
bited  a  feene  of  much  agitation.  They  received  a  letter 
from  Legarde,  fecretary  to  the  direftory,  dating,  that  four 
of  its  members  had  fent  refignations  of  their  offices,  and 
that  the  fifth  (Barras)  was  in  cuftody  by  order  of  general 
Bonaparte,  who  had  been  appointed  commander  of  their 
guard  by  the  council  of  ancients.  While  the  council 
were  deliberating,  Bonaparte  entered  the  hall,  attended 
by  about  twenty  officers  and  grenadiers.  He  advanced 
towards  the  chair,  where  his  brother  Lucien  Bonaparte 
fat  as  prefident.  Great  confufion  enfued  ;  he  was  brand¬ 
ed  with  the  epithets  of  Cromwell,  a  Caefar,  an  ufurper. 
The  members  began  to  prefs  upon  him,  and  his  country¬ 
man  Arena  attempted  to  fiab  him  with  a  dagger.  He  was 
however  refeued  by  the  military.  Lucien  Bonaparte  then 
left  the  chair,  and  caff  afide  the  badge  of  office  which  he 
wore  as  a  member  of  the  council.  The  confufion  did  not 
dirninifh  ;  but  in  a  fhort  time  a  party  of  armed  men  rufii- 
ed  into  the  hall,  and  carried  off  Lucien  Bonaparte.  A 
tumultuous  debate  now  began  ;  in  which  it  was  propofed 
that  Bonaparte  fhould  be  declared  an  outlaw  ;  when  the 
doors  of  the  hall  were  again  burft  open  ;  military  mufic 
was  heard  ;  a  body  of  troops  entered  the  hall  in  full  array, 
and  the  members  were  compelled  to  difperfe. 

In  the  evening,  a  feleft  number  of  the  council  of  an¬ 
cients  met  by  their  own  authority,  and  voted  that  the 
grenadiers  who  had  made  a  rampart  of  their  bodies 
around  the  commander  in  chief,  had  deferved  well  of  the 
country.  A  committee  of  Sv.g  was  formed  to  t^onfider  of 
meafures  of  public  fafety.  At  eleven,  Boulay  de  la 
Meurtlie,  appearing  as  their  reporter,  declared  the  vices 
and  radical  defefts  of  the  exifting  conftiUH'ion  j  and  the 
2  council 
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council  having  firft  decreed  the  abolition  of  the  executive 
diredtory,  the  powers  of  the  ftate  were  vetted  in  Bona¬ 
parte,  Syeyes,  and  Roger  Ducos,  under  the  title  of  con- 
ftils.  A  conftitution  afterwards  gave  to  Bonaparte  the 
title  of  firjl  conful ;  and  the  whole  and  abfolute  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  ftate  was  vetted  in  him,  although  a  fource  of 
deliberation  was  preferved  by  theeftablithment  of  a  confer¬ 
vative  fenate  and  a  tribunate.  Mott  of  the  members  of 
the  council  of  five  hundred  now  returned  to  Paris,  and,  on 
the  evening  of  the  fame  day,  confirmed  all  the  decrees  of 
the  council  of  ancients.  The  new  government  entered 
upon  its  functions  at  Paris  on  the  1 7th  of  November,  when 
the  confuls  decreed  the  tranfportation  of  a  number  of  the 
leading  Jacobins  to  Guiana,  and  ordered  many  others  to 
be  imprifoned;  but  thefe  decrees  were  fpeedily  recalled, 
and  affairs  went  on  as  fmoothly  as  if  nothing  unufual  had 
occurred. 

The  CONSULATE. 

In  the  middle  of  December  1799,  the  confuls,  with 
their  legiflative  committees,  produced  to  the  public  their 
plan  of  a  new  conftitution,  which  they  prefented  to  the 
primary  affemblies,  and  which  was  faid  to  have  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  them  without  oppofition,  like  all  the  former 
conftitutions.  It  was  a  very  fingular  f'pecies  of  abfolute 
government,  neither  admitting  of  reprefentatives,  nor  in¬ 
deed  of  any  other  form  of  political  freedom.  Eighty 
men,  who  were  to  eledt  their  own  fucceffors,  were  to  pof- 
fefs,  under  the  appellation  of  a  confervative  fenate,  the 
power  of  nominating  the  whole  leg'rflators  and  executive 
rulers  of  the  ftate  ;  but  could  not  themfelves  hold  any 
office  in  either  of  .thefe  departments.  The  fovereignty 
was  concentrated  in  an  individual,  who,  under  the  title  of 
chief  corful ,  was  to  hold  hiS  power  for  ten  years,  and 
might  then  be  re-eledted.  The  whole  executive  autho¬ 
rity  was  entrufted  to  him,  with  the  exclufive  privilege  of 
propofing  new  laws.  The  two  other  confuls  joined  at  his 
deliberations,  but  could  not  controul  his  will.  The  legifla- 
tive  power  was  entrufted  to  two  affemblies  ;  the  one,  con¬ 
fiding  of  one  hundred  members,  called  a  tribunate ;  and 
the  other,  of  a  fenate,  of  three  hundred  members.  When 
a  law  was  propofed  by  the  chief  conful,  the  tribunate 
might  debate  about  it,  but  had  no  vote  in  its  enactment. 
The  fenate  might  vote  for  or  againft  its  enactment,  but 
had  no  power  of  debate.  Neither  the  confuls,  nor  the 
members  of  the  legiflative  bodies,  nor  of  the  confervative 
fenate,  were  refponfible  for  their  condudt.  The  minif- 
ters  of  ftate,  however,  who  were  appointed  by  the  chief 
conful,  were  to  be  refponfible  for  the  meafures  they 
adopted. 

The  people  in  the  primary  affemblies  eledted  one-tenth 
of  their  number  as  candidates  for  inferior  offices  ;  perfons 
thus  chofen  eledted  one-tenth  of  themfelves  as  candidates 
for  higher  offices  ;  and  thefe  again  elected  a  tenth  of 
themfelves  for  all  the  higheft  offices  of  the  ftate.  Out 
of  this  laft  tenth  the  confervative  fenate  were  to  nomi¬ 
nate  the  confuls,  legifiators,  and  members  of  their  own 
body.  But  this  laft  regulation  was  to  have  no  eftedt  till 
the  ninth  year  of  the  republic.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
fame  committees  that  framed  the  conftitution,  appointed 
alfo  the  whole  perfons  who  were  to  exercife  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Bonaparte  was  appointee!  chief  conful,  and  Cam- 
baceres  and  Lebrun  fecond  and  third  confuls,  in  the  ftead 
of  Syeyes  and  Ducos  firft  nominated  ;  for  Syeyes,  with 
his  ufual  caution,  avoided  taking  any  adtive  thare  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  and  was  appointed,  or  ap¬ 
pointed  hintfelf,  a  member  of  his  own  confervative  fe¬ 
nate  ;  the  whole  being  regarded  as  produced  by  him.  As 
a  gratuity  for  his  fervices,  the  chief  conful  and  his  legifia¬ 
tors  prefented  to  him  an  eftate  belonging  to  the  nation 
called  Crojhe,  in  the  department  of  Seine  and  Oife. 

Having  thus  fecured  to  bimfelf  the  abfolute  govern¬ 
ment,  the  firft  conful  aflitmed  a  popular  air  of  magnani¬ 
mity,  by  feeming  defirous  to  conciliate  the  regard  of  men 
of  all  parties.  He  repealed  two  odious  laws  of  the  direc¬ 


tory,  one  for  a  forced  loan,  the  other  for  confidering  the* 
families  of  fufpedted  perfons  as  hoftages.  The  perfons 
fentenced  to  deportation  were  permitted  to  revifit  their 
country  ;  feveral  claffes  of  emigrants  were  erafed  from 
a  lift  which  the  directory  had  fwelled  to  a  rnoft  fhameful 
degree  of  enormity  ;  and  the  oath  of  hatred  to  royalty  was 
abolifired.  Left,  however,  the  purchafers  of  national  do- 
mains  fliould  conceive  alarms,  they  were  pacified  by  a 
proclamation,  and  their  rights  were  exprefsly  referved  in 
the  conftitution  ;  and  the  abolition  of  the  oath  was  de¬ 
clared  to  originate,  not  in  prediledtion  for  the  monarchical 
fyftem,  but  in  a  defire  to  deftroy  a  principal  engine  of 
Jacobinical  confederacy,  and  to  avoid  giving  offence  to 
foreign  governments,  which  every  commonwealth  ought 
to  refpedt. 

A  general  change  took  place  in  the  miniftry,  Robert 
Lindet,  the  minifter  of  finance,  was  removed,  and  his 
place  bellowed  on  Gaudin.  Dubois  Crance,  a  ferocious 
Jacobin,  whom  the  influence  of  that  fadtion  had  raifed 
to  the  office  of  minifter  of  war,  was  difplaced,  and  Ber- 
thier  appointed  in  his  ftead.  Cambaceres  was,  fora  Ihort 
time,  minifter  of  juftice  ;  but  on  his  elevation  to  the  rank 
of  conful,  he  was  fucceeded  by  Abrial.  Qnjnette  beino- 
deprived  of  the  fituation  of  minifter  for  the  home  depart^ 
ment-,  it  was  firft  given  to  Pierre  Simon  Laplace,  and 
afterwards  to  Lucien  Bonaparte.  Talleyrand  Perigord 
formerly  bilhop  of  Autun,  was  minifter  for  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  ;  and  Forfayt  fucceeded  Bourdon  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  marine.  Fouche,  in  reward  for  his  adlive  co¬ 
operation  in  the  late  revolution,  was  permitted  to  retain 
his  office  of  minifter  of  the  police.  In  general  the  mea¬ 
fures  of  the  new  government  were  popular,  and  exhibit¬ 
ed  hopes  of  returning  regularity,  and  the  abolition  of 
many  odious  diftindtions,  which  had  rendered  one  portion 
of  the  nation  oppreffors  of  the  other. 

A  great  impediment  to  the  new  profpedts  of  Bonaparte, 
was  the  continuance  of  the  war,  which  not  only  required 
great  exertionsand  facrifices,  but  formed  a  pretext  formany 
oppreffive  and  vexatiousexadlions,  and  continually  endan¬ 
gered  the  fafety  of  the  ruling  powers.  To  reftore  peace 
was  at  once  the  moll  popular  and  molt  beneficial  objedt 
the  new  government  could  achieve;  and  although  the 
circumftances  of  the  times  could  not  afford  a  reafonable 
profpedt  of  immediate  fucc'efs  in  fuch  a  negociation,  it 
was  however  neceffary,  in  compliance  with  the  impatience 
of  the  people,  to  commence  a  correfpondence  on  the  fub- 
jedt  with  the  allied  powers.  Meflengers  were  accordingly 
fent  to  Vienna  and  London:  the  tenor  of  the  difpatch  to 
the  imperial  cabinet  was  never  difclofed,  but  the  cor¬ 
refpondence  with  the  Britifh  miniftry  was  immediately 
made  public.  Deferting  the  accuftomed  forms  of  diplo¬ 
matic  proceeding,  the  firft  conful,  on  the  26th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  which  was 
inclofed  in  one  from  Talleyrand  to  lord  Grenville.  The 
following  is  a  corredt  tranflation  of  the  letter  : 

Paris,  5  Nivofe,  an  8. 

“  Called  by  the  wifliesof  the  nation  to  occupy  the  firft 
magiftracy  of  the  republic,  I  deem  it  proper  on  entering 
upon  my  office,  to  communicate  the  intelligence  diredlly 
to  your  majefty.  Shall  the  war,  which  has  already  ra¬ 
vaged  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  during  eight  years, 
be  eternal  ?  and  can  no  means  be  taken  to  extinguifh  it  ? 
Why  (hould  the  two  moft  enlightened  nations  in  Europe, 
whofe  power  and  independence  are  fufficiently  afeertain- 
ed,  facrifice  to  vain  ideas  of  grandeur  the  advantages  re- 
fulting  from  commerce,  internal  profperity,  and  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  families?  Why  do  they  not  confider  peace  as 
conftituting  the  firft  want,  as  well  as  the  firft  glory,  of  a 
people  ? 

“  Thefe  fentiments  cannot  be  ftrangers  to  the  heart  of 
a  king  who  governs  a  free  people,  with  the  foie  view  of 
rendering  them  happy.  I11  this  overture  your  majefty 
will  only  perceive  my  fincere  delire  to  contribute  effica- 
ciotifly,  for  the  fecond  time,  to  a  general  pacification,  by 
a  prompt  and  confidential  communication,  difengaged 
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from  thofe  forms,  ncceflary  perhaps  to  difguife  the  de- 
pendence  of  feeble  dates,  but  only  betraying  in  powerful 
ones  the  mutual  delire  of  deceiving  each  other. 

“  France  and  England,  by  the  abufeof  their  refpeftive 
refources,  might  (till  for  a  long  time  continue  a  conteft 
involving  the  mifery  of  other  countries;  but  I  dare  ven¬ 
ture  to  albert,  that  the  fate  of  all  civilifed  nations  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  conclufion  of  a  war  which  has  fet  the 
whole  world  in  commotion. 

(Signed)  Bonaparte.” 

Lord  Grenville,  on  the  4th  of  January  1800,  anfwered 
Talleyrand  by  oblerving,  “That  the  king  of  England, 
feeing  no  reafon  for  departing  from  the  eltablifhed  forms 
of  tranfadfing  affairs  between  foreign  dates,  which  pre¬ 
vailed  throughout  Europe,  had  directed  him  to  anfvver 
the  propofitions  of  the  fird  conful  by  a  note  to  his  mi- 
nider.  He  traced  the  conduCt  of  France  froyn  the  origin 
of  the  exifting  hodilities,  and  noticed  the  repeated  alfur- 
ances  made  by  ev  ry  fucceeding  government  of  pacific  in¬ 
tentions,  while  all  their  affs  were  replete  with  aggreffion. 
The  new  government  had  given  no  proofs  of  a  dilpolition 
to  adopt  a  different  fydem,  nor  could  any  alfurance  be 
given  of  its  dability.  The  bed  affurance  which  Great 
Britain  could  receive  of  the  formation  of  a  regular  go¬ 
vernment  in  France,  would  be  the  redorationol  that  race 
of  princes  who,  for  fo  many  ages,  preferved  the  French 
nation  in  internal  profperity,  and  in  condderation  and  re- 
fpeft  among  foreign  powers.  But,  although  fuch  an  event 
v/ould  obviate  every  obdacle,  his  majedy  did  not  confider 
it  indifpenfable  to  the  attainment  of  a  l'afe  and  durable 
peace  ;  therefore,  whenever  he  fhould  be  of  opinion  that 
the  fecurity  of  his  own  dominions  and  thofeof  his  allies, 
and  the  general  fecurity  of  Europe,  could  be  attained, 
he  would  eagerly  feize  the  opportunity  to  concert  with 
his  allies  the  means  of  an  immediate  and  general  pacifica¬ 
tion.  Hitherto  no  fuch  fecurity  exided  ;  and  nothing  re¬ 
mained  for  him  but  to  profecute,  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  powers,  a  jud  and  defentive  war.” 

In  reply,  January  14,  Talleyrand  entered  intoa  fpirited 
vindication  of  France,  and  an  accufation  of  the  allies  with 
refpett  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  ;  alleging  all 
the  projects  of  difmemberment,  and  other  aCts  of  aggref- 
fion  which  had  been  fo  often  repeated,  and  as  often  com¬ 
plained  of,  in  the  journals  of  France.  The  fird  conful,  thus 
finding  a  continuance  of  the  war  inevitable,  adopted  the 
utmoft  efforts  in  forming  a  fydem  of  aCtive  operations, 
and  in  abolidiing  the  odious  and  dedructive  peculations 
edablidied  by  the  directory.  The  army  began  to  be  fup- 
plied  with  necedaries,  and  vigorous  exertions  were  made 
for  obtaining  recruits,  and  preventing  defertion.  All 
thefe  ed'orts  did  not,  however,  promife  to  be  of  much 
avail  while  the  country  was  depreded  and  difpirited,  and 
the  wedern  departments  in  a  date  of  formidable  infurrec- 
tion.  General  Hedouville,  who  commanded  in  thofe  de¬ 
partments,  had  ufed  every  exertion  to  redore  confidence; 
but  the  rapacious  and  cruel  agents  of  the  directory,  by 
continued  aCts  of  tyranny  and  extortion,  had  rekindled 
the  flames  of  civil  war;  and  all  the  wed  of  France  flew 
to  arms,  from  the  banks  of  t lie  Charente  to  thofe  of  the 
Seine,  and  from  the  coad  of  Bred  to  the  gates  of  Tours. 
They  numbered  among  the  mod  confpicuous  of  their 
leaders,  Chatillon,  d’Autichamp,  Bourmont,  Georges, 
and  Frotte.  As  it  was  expeCted  that  England  would  lend 
aflidance  to  this  infurreCtion,  the  French  government  em¬ 
ployed  great  efforts  in  reducing  it,  before  the  advance  of 
fpring  fhould  enable  d  fleet  to  keep  the  fea,  and  land  in 
thofe  departments  the  powerful  body  of  Fnglidi  and  Ruf-^ 
fian  troops  then  quartered  at  Jerfey. 

General  Brune,  who  commanded  in  Hollanu  during  the 
late  campaign,  and  who  was  now  elevated  to  the  dignity 
©f  counfellor  of  date,  was  nominated  general  in  chief  of 
an  army  of  fixty  thouland  men,  intended  to  reduce  the  in- 
furgents  to  fubjeftion.  Hedouville  accepted  a  fubordi- 
nate  rank.  A  proclamation  was  iflued,  and  two  decrees, 
©ne  forbidding  all  generals  and  public  functionaries  to 
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correfpond  with  the  leaders  of  the  rebels,  directing  the 
national  guards  and  inhabitants  of  didpiCts  to  rife  in  arras 
for  their  expulfion,  and  ordaining  that  all  individuals 
preaching  revolt  and  refidance  by  force  of  arms,  diould 
be  immediately  fliot.  The  other  decree,  declared  the 
conditution  fufpended  in  the  departments  of  the  Cotes- 
du-Nord,  l’Ide  et  Vilaine,  Morbihan,  and  Loire  Inferi- 
eure  ;  and  empowered  general  Brtsne  to  make  regulations 
amounting  even  to  pain  of  death,  to  impofe  contributions 
in  the  way  of  penalty,  and  to  adopt  all  the  means  ufed  in 
the  countries  of  foreign  enemies  to  enfure  the  payment  of 
thofe  contributions,  and  the  maintenance  of  public  tran¬ 
quillity. 

On  his  arrival  in  Bretagne,  Brune  learnt  that  all  the  in- 
furgent  departments  on  the  left  of  the  Loire  had  laid  down 
their  arms,  in  purfuanceof  a  treaty  figned  at  Montfaucon 
on  the  1 8 th  of  January.  T his  event  enabling  him  to  con¬ 
centrate  his  operations,  he  began  by  publilhing  procla¬ 
mations  to  the  people,  and  found  that  no  ferious  refidance 
was  to  be  apprehended.  A  few  fkirmidies  enabled  him. 
to  fubdue,  in  lefs  than  a  month,  all  that  appeared  formi¬ 
dable  in  the  infurreCtion,  and  reduced  the  infurgents  to> 
only  a  final  1  fet  of  detached  bodies.  This  fortunate 
event  was  forwarded  in  no  incondderable  degree  by  the 
prudent  orders  of  Bonaparte  for  redoring  the  churches  to 
the  communes  for  the  purpofe  of  performing  divine  fer- 
vice,  and  for  celebrating  a  pompous  funeral  ceremony  in 
honour  of  the  late  perlecuted  pope  Pius  VI. 

Of  the  chiefs  of  the  Chouans,  Georges  and  Frotte  were, 
the  mod  formidable.  Georges,  having  learnt  that  Brune  * 
was  reconnoitering  that  portion  of  the  country  which  was 
termed  his  government,  boldly  advanced  to  a  place  near 
the  village  of  Theix,  followed  only  by  three  Chouans, 
and  after  an  interview  of  an  hour  with  Brune,  who  met 
him  for  the  purpofe  in  a  field,  Feb.  9,  1800,  he  engaged 
to  difmil's  his  troops,  and  yield  up  his  arms.  Frotte  had 
written  to  Hedouville,  declaring  his  willingnefs  to  furren- 
der  ;  but  before  he  could  receive  an  anfwer,  his  corre- 
fpondence  with  an  officer  of  his  own  party  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  republicans.  •  In  thefe  papers  he  advifed. 
the  Chouans  to  fubmit  to  every  tiling  except  the  privation 
of  their  arms,  and  unguardedly  mentioned  the  place  of 
his  concealment.  He  was  by  this  means  apprehended, 
and  brought  to  trial  before  a  military  commiflion  at  Ver- 
neuil.  His  behaviour  excited  the  utmolf  admiration  ;  he 
appeared  with  his  accuftomed  intrepidity  ;  and  in  the 
courfe  of  the  trial  afking  for  fome  wine,  drank  with  his 
companions  the  fentiment  l'o  odious  to  republican  ears, 
Vive  le  roi!  The  next  day,  Feb.  19,  be  was  conducted  to 
execution,  and  Hill  maintained  the  fame  unconcern.  He 
went  on-foot,  attended  by  his  (faff;  and  one  of  the  efcort 
obferving  to  him  that  he  had  loft  the  ftep,“  You  are  right,  ’* 
he  calmly  anfwered,  “  I  did  not  think  of  it and  imme¬ 
diately  changed.  They  were  all  (hot  (landing,  and  would 
not  have  their  eyes  blindfolded.  The  officer  through 
whofe  imprudence  he  had  been  difeovered,  terminated  his 
own  exigence  with  a  piftol.  The  republic  was  thus  freed 
from  all  alarm  from  the  Chouans,  the  bold  remnant  left 
by  Charette  ;  but  the  departments  were  not  yet  redored 
to  civil  government,  being  kept  under  the  controul  of 
military  officers. 

The  next  bulinefs  of  the  firff  conful  was  to  prepare  to 
open  the  campaign  of  jBoo,  and  to  infufe  new  vigour  and 
energy  into  the  republican  armies,  by  every  exertion  of 
liberal  encouragement  and  heroic  example.  On  the  death 
of  Championnet,  the  command  of  the  French  army  of 
Italy  had  devolved  on  Madena  ;  and  the  death  of  Su- 
warrow,  who  in  chagrin  had  terminated  his  days  in  his 
native  country,  prevented  even  the  probability  of  another 
Ruffian  army  appearing  in  t hat  quarter.  The  Andrians 
remained  under  general  Melas,  who,  with  eighty  thouland 
men,  was  in  full  poirelfion  of  all  the  fortreifes  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Alps,  from  the  fort  of  Bard  in  the  valley 
of  Aoda  to  Coni,  and  had  been,  during  the  whole  winter, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  every  neceilary  ;  the  Englilh  fleet 
10  F  "  having 
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having  conveyed  to  him  abundant  fupplies,  and  facili¬ 
tated  the  formation  of  his  magazines  for  the  approaching 
campaign.  The  French,  in  the  mean  while,  fhut  up  in 
various  pods  from  the  Bochetta  to  the  Alps  of  Dauphiny, 
in  {he  mid  ft  of  fnows,  and  una (Tided  by  any  friendly  in- 
tercourfe,  had  fuffered  every  privation  and  hardthip  ;  and, 
with  a  force  not  amounting  to  fifty  thoufand  men,  had 
to  defend  pofitions  occupied  by  eighty  thoufand  of  their 
enemies. 

The  lines  of  the  French  army  on  the  frontier  of  Ger¬ 
many,  extended  from  Ehrenbreitftein  to  the  Valais  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  archduke  Charles,  indignant  per¬ 
haps  at  the  part  he  had  been  obliged  to  aft  in  the  lad, 
and  difpleafed  with  fome  circumdances  in  the  plan  of  the 
prefect,  campaign,  renounced  the  command,  which  was 
conferred  on  field-mat  dial  Kray.  As  the  principal  efforts 
were  intended  to  be  made  on  the  fide  of  Italy,  the  troops 
were  put  in  motion.  Melas  quitted  Milan  on  the  6th  of 
April  1800,  to  befiege  Genoa;  having  previoufly  ad- 
drefi'ed  to  his  troops  a  proclamation,  reminding  them  of 
the  glory  they  had  acquired  lad  year,  and  the  neceffity  of 
maintaining  it  by  r.ew  exploits.  He  attacked  the  Bo¬ 
chetta  in  perfon,  while  field-marfhal  the  baron  d’Elnitz 
affailed  the  heights  of  Vado,  and  another  column  of  the 
army  reached  Savona  by  the  road  of  Acqui  and  Saffello. 
Thefe  combined  efforts  drove  Maffena  into  Genoa,  while 
a  Britifh  fquadron  cruifcd  off  the  coaft,  and  the  Audriam 
general  made  great  exertions  to  gain  the  furrounding 
heights.  A  party  in  Genoa,  adverfe  to  the  French  inte- 
reft,  facilitated  the  difperfion  of  a  proclamation  frbm  ge¬ 
neral  Melas,  affurir.g  the  inhabitants  that  his  intentions 
were  not  to  fiibdue  or  fubjugate,  but  to  deliver  them  from 
a  yoke  which  had  reduced  them  to  a  condition  truly  de¬ 
plorable.  H^promifed  to  refpeft  property  and  defend 
the  true  religion,  -to  edablifh  a  provifional  government, 
make  their  harbour  a  free  port,  and  protedl  their  com¬ 
merce.  Thefe  offers  were  rendered  more  impreffive  by 
the  blockade  of  the  port  by  lord  Keith,  and  the  great 
want  of  provifions,  which  obliged  Mafiena  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  feverities  to  limit  the  confumption. 

The  Andrians  got  poffeffion  of  the  heights  of  Monte- 
notte  and  San  Giacomo  ;  made  themfelves  maders  of  Fi¬ 
nale,  Vado,  and  Savona  ;  and  drove  general  Suchet,  after 
many  fevere  conflicts,  into  the  county  of  Nice.  In  thefe 
ijfyeral  actions  the  French  loft  ten  thoufand  men ;  they 
captured  many  Auftrians,  but  were  obliged  to  fet  them  at 
liberty  on  parole,  for  want  of  provifions.  The  befiegers 
gained  polfeflion  of  the  fuburb  of  San  Pietro  d’Ancona, 
and  made  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  to  force  the  gate  called 
la  Lanterne.  Belet  with  internal  as  well  as  external  foes, 
and  determined  to  defend  his  poft  to  the  laft  extremity, 
Maffena  took  meafures  for  organizing  the  Cifalpine  re¬ 
fugees  within  the  walls,  invited  the  citizens  to  depofiT 
their  private  dock  of  provifions  in  the  public  dores,  and 
by  proclamations  exhorted  his  followers  to  redd  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  malevolence,  and  maintain  good  difcipline  ;  and 
animated  the  inhabitants  to  endure  with  firmnefs  the  ri¬ 
gours  of  a  fiege,  affirming  the  promifcs  of  Audria  to 
be  infidions,  and  her  views  treacherous,  and  reminding 
-them  of  the  glorious  defence  made  by  themfelves,  un¬ 
aided,  in  1746.  Thefe  efforts  produced  great  effePts, 
though  flour  was  almoft  entirely  wanting,  the  inhabitants 
being  reduced  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  liege  to  four  ounces 
of  bread  each  as  a  daily  allowance;  but  the  {laughter  of 
horfes  fupplied  the  fhambles,  and  wine  and  brandy  were 
in  great  abundance. 

Lord  Keith  having  landed  at  Voltri  the  heavy  artillery, 
and  the  Auftrians  being  maders  of  Savona  and  of  .all  the 
furrounding  heights,  the  operations  were  fecure  from  in¬ 
terruption  ;  but  Melas,  fearing  that  the  lofs  of  time  on 
this  objePt  would  fruftrate  the  general  plan  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  changed  the  fiege  into  a  blockade,  relying  on  the 
e  fie  Pis  of  famine  rather  than  the  operations  of  force  or 
ficiji.  Leaving  therefore  generals  Ott  and  Hohenzollern 
with  fifty  battalions  before  the  city,  he  marched  with  the 


remainder  of  his  force,  on  the  aSth  of  April,  towards 
San  Giacomo,  to  join  general  Elnitz  and  attack  the  French 
under  Suchet  and  Rochambeau,  who  defended  Oneglia, 
San  Reino,  and  the  county  of  Nice. 

The  Andrian  army,  divided  into  two  part;s,  purfued 
both  the  roads  to  France  ;  that  by  the  Col  de  Tende  was 
feebly  guarded  by  the  French  ;  and  that  by  the  Corniche 
was  protePled  by  the  Britilh  fquadron,  whofe  light  vef- 
fels  failed  clofe  to  the  diore.  The  left  of  the  army, 
ilfuing  out  by  Montferrat,  in  the  marquifat  of  Finale, 
and  pading  the  Cento,  took  poffedion  of  Albenga,  The 
right  of  the  French  immediately  retreated  to  Marina  di , 
Diano,  and  learning  that  the  right  of  the  Auftrians  had 
reached  the  Col  de  Tende,  which  could  not  long  hold 
out,  they  made  a  precipitate  retreat  from  Porto  Mauricio 
to  Nice  :  even  this  city  was  evacuated  in  the  night,  on 
the  approach  of  Melas  ;  but  the  French  left  garrifons  ia 
the  cadle,  and  in  that  of  Montalbano,  and  withdrew  all 
their  troops  to  the  other  fide  of  the  Var. 

The  campaign  in  Germany,  however,  commenced  tin¬ 
der  circumdances  lefs  aufpicious  to  the  imperial  arms. 
The  forces  in  this  quarter  were  confiderably  weakened  by 
detachments  fent  into  Italy,  and  the  pofition  extended 
from  the  Mein  to  the  Adda.  The  right,  under  Sztaray, 
was  cantoned  from  Frankfort  to  Baden  on  the  Murg  ; 
comprifing  the  divifions  of  general  Szenterefkey,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Frankfort,  of  prince  Hohenlohe  be. 
tween  Manheim  and  Heidelburg,  and  of  baron  Klinglin 
near  Raftadt.  The  centre,  under  Kray,  extended  from 
Murg  to  the  lake  of  Conftance  ;  and  included  the  divi- 
fion  of  general  Kenmager,  occupying  the  environs  of 
Offemberg  ;  general  Giulai,  in  the  Brifgau  and  Friburg; 
and  that  of  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  which  defended  the 
fhores  of  the  Rhine  and  of  the  lake  of  Conftance,  from 
Schaffhaufen  to  Linaau.  A  corps  de  referve,  compofed 
of  battalions  of  grenadiers,  was  ported  near  Villengen, 
The  left  wing,  placed  from  the  lake  of  Conftance  to  the 
bailiwicks  of  Swifferland,  along  the  Rhetian  alps,  was 
compofed  of  the  corps  of  the  prince  de  Rufs  in  the  Gri- 
fons,  general  Huller  in  the  Voralberg,  and  general  Dedo- 
vich  near  Mount  St.  Gothard.  This  army  amounted  to 
fifty  thoufand  men. 

The  republican  army  was  in  like  manner  divided  into 
three  corps,  and  amounted  to  a  hundred  thoufand  men, 
under  the  command  of  Moreau.  The  left,  led  by  St.  Su¬ 
zanne,  who  occupied  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  fcom  the 
confluence  of  the  Mofelle  to  Strafburgh.  The  centre, 
extending  from  that  city  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Saar,  was 
led  by  St.  Cyr,  Delmas,  Ney,  and  d’Hilliers.  Lecourbe 
commanded  the  right  wing,  ftationed  in  the  mountains  of 
Swifferland. 

General  Kray,  informed  of  the  movements  made  by 
the  French  to  crofs  the  Rhine,  affembled  about  thirty 
thoufand  Infantry  and  ten  thoufand  cavalry  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Raftadt  and  Otfenburg;  ordered  Sztaray  to 
draw  near  Philipfourg  to  fupport  it  if  attacked  ;  and  pre- 
ferved  an  impoling  force  in  the  important  port  of  Donau- 
fchingen,  whence  he  could,  according  to  circumftances, 
proceed  to  the  duchy  of  Wirtemburg,  the  borders  of  the 
lake  of  Conftance,  or  the  frontiers  of  Tyrol.  Thefe  forces 
were  very  inferior  to  thofe  oppofed  to  them  by  Moreau  ; 
but  Kray  could  not  imagine  that  Lecourbe  would  dare  to 
quit  Swifferland  to  approach  Upper  Suabia  ;  and  the 
court  of  Vienna,  relying  on  the  fuccefsof  the  expedition 
under  Melas,  confidered  that,  even  if  the  French  fliould 
gain  fome  ground  in  Suabia,  it  would  have  the  good 
effeft  of  dilabling  them  from  fending  reinforcements  to 
Provence. 

The  chief  object  of  the  French  was  to  pafs  the  Rhine, 
and,  gaining  the  rear  of  the  Black  Foreft,  to  unite  ht 
Schaffhaufen  and  Smettingen.  To  execute  this  project, 
St.  Suzanne  eroded  the  river  at  Kehl,  and  St.  Cyr  at  New 
Brifac  :  the  latter  without  oppolition  took  poffeffion  of 
Friburg;  the  former,  after  a  fmart  conteft,  placed  his 
right  at  Vilftett,  Gieffen,  and  Tant,  and  his  left  at  Roder- 
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verer,  Valaffen,  and  Appenvir.  A  divifion  under  general 
Richepanfe,  palling  the  river  by  the  bridge  of  Bade, 
reached  the  mountains  of  Huhlingen,  and  gained  the  de¬ 
files  of  Kander.  The  four  following  days  were  fpent  in 
xnanoeuvering  and  gaining  more  central  pofirions;  the 
Aullrians  not  being  able,  from  inferiority  of  numbers,  to 
make  refinance  at  all  points  ;  and  while  the  divifions  who 
had  already  crolfed  were  thus  employed,  Lecourbe  palfed 
the  river  between  Schaffhaufen  and  Stein,  and  the  whole 
army  was  at  length  united  at  Wutach.  The  imperial 
troops,  compelled  to  retreat,  took  an  excellent  pofition  on 
the  heights  of  Pfullendorff ;  their  right  fupported  by  the 
Danube  near  Sigmaringen,  their  centre  at  Mosfkirch,  and 
their  left  under  the  walls  of  Stockach. 

In  this  drong  pofition  the  imperialifls  were  attacked  by 
the  French  on  the  3d  of  May;  and,  after  a  battle  which 
lafted  three  days,  compelled  by  fuperiority  of  numbers  to 
retire.  Their  right  palled  the  Danube  at  Sigmaringen, 
their  centre  and  left  united  at  fi r It  on  the  Ihore  of  the 
Federfee,  but  foon  abandoning  thefe  pods,  the  whole 
army  retreated  to  the  right  of  the  I  Her  under  the  cannon 
of  Ulm,  and  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  Danube.  In 
confequence  of  the  battle  of  Mce/kirck,  the  French  became 
loaders  of  the  whole  circle  of  Suabia.  The  duke  of 
Wirtemburg  abandoned  his  refidence  at  Stutgard,  which 
•was  garrifoned  by  St.  Suzanne  ;  Philiplburg  was  again 
blockaded;  Moreau  feized  all  the  magazines  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  as  far  as  Ulm,  on  the  Necker,  and  on  the 
lake  of  Condance.  Lecourbe  placed  a  body  of  troops  in 
the  city  and  defiles  of  Bregenz.  The  advanced  detach¬ 
ments  of  the  army  entered  Auglburg,  Kempten,  and  Me- 
mingen,  and  made  incurfions  beyond  the  Lech  into  the 
heart  of  Bavaria,  plundering  and  levying  contributions 
in  every  direction.  Kray  had  no  longer  any  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  Auftrian  corps  dationed  in  the  Tyrol  and 
the  Italian  bailiwicks  of  Swifferland,  but  by  making  long 
circuits  towards  the  fources  of  the  Lech  and  the  Inn. 
Yet  the  imperial  cabinet  appeared  to  view  thefe  events 
as  objects  of  minor  importance,  compared  with  the  ex¬ 
pected  refults  of  the  invadon  of  Provence. 

Among  the  earlied  meafures  of  the  new  government  of 
France  for  impeding  the  projects  of  the  allies,  was  a  de¬ 
cree  for  forming  an  army  of  referve  of  dxty  thoufand  men 
to  be  adembled  at  Dijon,  under  the  immediate  command 
6f  the  fird  conful.  All  foldiers  who  had  obtained  their 
difcharges,  all  who  were  even  fuperannuated,  if  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  make  a  campaign,  and  all  the  youth  of  the  re- 
quifition  and  confcription,  were  to  be  fumnioned  to  join 
this  dandard  before  the  5th  of  April,  and  on  the  10th  of 
that  month  a  public  report  was  to  be  made  in  honour  of 
thofe  departments  which  had  furnilhed  the  greated  pro¬ 
portion  of  volunteers. 

While  the  hopes  and  fears  of  Europe  were  balanced 
between  the  achievements  of  Melas  and  the  exploits  of 
Moreau,  and  while  the  events  of  the  campaign  were  fup- 
pofed  in  a  great  degree  to  depend  on  the  liege  of  Genoa, 
this  army  of  referve  was  fpeedily  fupplied  with  all  ne- 
cefTaries.  Under  the  command  of  Berthierit  had  quitted 
Geneva,  and,  following  the  (bores  of  the  lake,  craverfed 
the  Pays  deVaud;  when  Bonaparte,  fuddenly  leaving 
Paris,  joined  it  near  Laufanne  on  the  13th  of  May,  and, 
having  reviewed  and  encouraged  the  troops,  he  adfimed 
the  chief  command.  The  fuperior  conduCt  and  ability 
of  the  fird  conful  now  came  into  view.  He  purified  his 
route  into  Italy  along  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  afterwards 
by  the  borders  of  the  Rhone,  through  Villeneuve,  l’Ai- 
gle,  and  Bex,  to  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  Du¬ 
rance  near  Martinach.  So  far  the  roads  had  been  prac¬ 
ticable  ;  but,  in  order  to  enter  the  valley  of  Aoda,  it  was 
neceffary  to  traverfe,  for  more  than  twenty  Italian  miles, 
the  mountain  called  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  (Striated  be¬ 
tween  thefe  of  Sitnplon  and  Mont-Blanc.  From  Marti- 
nach  to  St.  Peter’s,  the  road,  though  extremely  bad,  was 
not  ablolutely  untrodden  ;  human  abodes,  vegetation  and 
padurage,  were  found ;  but  after  palling  this  place,  na¬ 


ture,  entirely  dill,  prefented  no  object  to  the  eye  but 
fnow  and  naked  rocks.  From  St.  Peter’s  it  is  three 
leagues  to  the  fummit  of  the  St.  Bernard,  by  a  road 
which  cannot  be  palled  by  two  men  a-bread. 

At  the  top  of  this  mountain  is  the  monadery,  from  the 
founder  of  which  it  derives  its  name.  The  tenants,  ce¬ 
lebrated  above  all  eulogy  for  their  benevolence  to  way¬ 
worn  travellers,  were  on  thisoccafion  made  auxiliaries  to 
Bonaparte.  The  progrefs  of  the  foldiery  had  been  An¬ 
gularly  laborious  and ,  heroic.  For  tranfporting  the  ar¬ 
tillery,  generals  Marmont  and  Gaffendi  contrived  two 
ingenious  devices  :  the  fird  was,  to  hollow  out  trunks  of 
trees  like  canoes,  in  which  were  depolited  the  artillery 
and  mortars;  then  a  hundred  men  harneding  themfelves 
to  a  cable,  dragged  the  piece  along,  while  others,  fur- 
nidied  with  hand-fpikes  to  prevent  its  falling  over  the 
precipices,  directed  its  courfe.  The  other  fcheme  was 
the  ufe  of  dedges  on  eaders  ;  the  gun-carriages  being 
taken  to  pieces  were  tranfported  feparately,  except  the 
carriages  of  four-pounders,  which  were  laid  on  a  kind  of 
litters  and  conveyed  entire.  The  caiffons  were  emptied, 
and  the  ammunition  (towed  in  cheds  borne  by  men  or  by 
mules.  Every  thing  in  the  expedition  favoured  -of  ro¬ 
mance  ;  the  folitude  of  the  region  ;  the  concurrence  of 
individual  efforts  to  the  general  advantage,  which  made 
every'man  a  hero  ;  the  Angularity  of  the  route,  and  the 
importance  of  its  refults  ;  all  aided  the  predifpofition  to 
lofty  contemplations  which  the  mod  judicious  philofo- 
phers  have  obferved  to  prevail  in  mountainous  countries. 
While  the  troops  were  thus  animated,  and  their  imagi¬ 
nations  exalted,  Bonaparte  had  contrived  that  even  the 
ordinary  folace  of  reflection  (hould  harmonize  with  the 
general  fublimity  of  the  feene  and  fentiment.  By  his 
orders,  and  with  money  fupplied  by  him,  the  monks  ot 
St.  Bernard  had  prepared  a  fead  for  the.whole  army  ;  and 
when  the  panting  foldiers  reached  the  heights  of  the  mo¬ 
nadic  abode,  tables  fpread,  as  if  by  enchantment,  on  the 
fnow,  and  well  furnifhed  with  bread,  meat,  and  wine, 
were  fuddenly  deferied  ;  and  the  holy  fathers,  with  reli¬ 
gious  folemnity,  folicited  the  army  to  partake  of  their 
humble  fare. — See  the  article  Alps,  vol.  i.  p.  370;  and 
Mont  Blanc,  vol.iii.  p.  87. 

In  thedefeent  from  St.  Bernard  to  Verney,  fatigue  was 
diminilhed,  but  peril  augmented.  For  a  league,  a  road 
is  formed  on  a  rugged  mountain ;  the  horfeman  is  there 
obliged  to  lead  or  follow  his  bead,  as  lie  cannot  walk 
a-bread  without  danger  of  falling  into  an  abyfs.  On  one 
fide  the  road  is  bounded  with  frightful  precipices;  on 
the  other,  mountains  of  fnow  fufpended  over  the  head  of 
the  paffenger  threaten  to  defeend  and  bury  him  and  every 
oppodng  objeCt  in  their  irrelidible  courfe.  In  defend¬ 
ing,  fome  foldiers  imagined  the  fcheme  of  diding  over 
the  polilhed  fnow  to  abridge  their  toil  :  the  general  him- 
felf,  it  is  faid,  fet  the  example  ;  and  many  who  followed 
it  reached  in  a  few  minutes  a  fmall  plain  at  the  bottom, 
at  which  they  could  not  have  arrived  by  the  path  under 
feveral  hours.  The  whole  journey  was  performed  with¬ 
out  any  other  lofs  than  a  piece  of  artillery  and  three  men, 
and  four  or  five  horfes,  who  fell  over  the  precipice.  As 
the  army  defended,  the  air  became  more  mild,  and  grafs 
and  flowers  again  relieved  their  eyes  ;  in  half  an  hour  af¬ 
terwards  the  heat  became  luffbeating  ;  fo  that  in  one  day 
the  army  experienced  three  feafons,  winter,  fpring,  and 
dimmer. 

The  advanced  guard  under  Lafnes,  having  reached  the 
valley  of  Aoda  on  the  18th  of  May,  took  the  road  to 
Turin  by  Dora  Baltea.  In  their  way  lay  the  cadle  of 
Bard,  which  protects  the  entrance  into  Piedmont,  and  is 
defended  by  an  excellent  citadel,  and  might  havearrelled 
the  progrefs  of  the  army  ;  but  their  diligence  and  faga- 
city  in  planting,  after  three  hour’s  labour,  a  battery  on 
a  point  in  the  rocks  which  commanded  the  fort,  com¬ 
pelled  it  to  furrender.  When  they  were  maders  of  this, 
cadle,  the  French  had  before  them  two  roads  by  which 
they  might  march  to  the  relief  of  Genoa  ;  the  one  by 
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Chivaflo,  Tuvin,  Adi,  and  Alexandria;  the  other  bv 
Vercelli,  Navarre,  Milan,  Lodi,  and  Piacenza.  The  firfl 
was  th.e  fhorteft  ;  but  in  preferring  the  other,  Bonaparte 
avoided  the  necefiity  of  puffing  under  the  cannon  of  Tu¬ 
rin  and  Alexandria,  which  he  had  neither  time  nor  force 
to  befiege,  and  gained  the  advantage  of  feizing  the  prin¬ 
cipal  magazines  and  Bores  formed  by  the  Andrians  on  the 
Teffino,  the  Adda,  and  the  Oglio.  After  a  feint,  which 
deceived  the  imperialids  intrenched  near  Romano,  Bona¬ 
parte  took  Vercelli  on  th.e  26th  of  May  ;  after  which 
Chivaflo,  Mafferano,  Borgo  di  Seffia,  and  all  the  towns 
in  Upper  Piedmont  from  Fenertrelles  to  the  confluence 
of  the  Seffia  and  the  Po,  opened  their  gates.  Moreau 
was  enabled,  in  confequence  of  his  fuccefs  in  Germany, 
to  detach  twenty-five  thoufand  men  under  general  Moncey, 
which  entered  Italy  by  the  Simplon  and  the  St.  Gothard. 

By  the  31ft,  the  whole  French  army  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  firfl  conful  was  united  on  the  Teffino;  on  the 
other  (ide  of  which  the  Andrians  under  Laudohn  were 
entrenched,  and  had  removed  the  bridges  and  carried  over 
the  boats.  Several  ingenious  manoeuvres,  and  a  bold  ex¬ 
ploit  of  a  French  demi-brigade,  enabled  them,  however, 
to  feize  fome  of  thefe  veffels,  and  by  means  of  a  flying- 
bridge  which  they  afterwards  eftabliflied,  the  whole  army 
eroded  the  Teffino  on  the  2d  of  June.  Bonaparte  entered 
Milan,  and  inveded  the  caflle  ;  an  Italian  general,  named 
Lechi,  gained  pofleffion  of  all  the  territories  of  the  Cifal- 
pine  republic  between  the  Seffia  and  the  Serio,  except 
the  fort  of  Arona  ;  and  Lafnes  took  pofleffion  of  Pavia, 
which  was  haflily  evacuated  by  the  troops  of  the  emperor. 

Thus,  in  a  fortnight  after  his  defeent  from  the  Alps, 
Bonaparte  was  placed  in  the  midfl  of  his  former  conqueds, 
having  taken  the  Audrian  magazines  and  the  garrifons 
left  by  Melas,  and  his  central  pofition  intercepted  the 
communication  of  that  general  with  the  Tyrol.  Yet  he 
was  with  his  whole  army  perfectly  ifolated,  and  it  ap¬ 
peared  certain  that  a  Angle  reverfe  of  fortune  mud  expofe 
him  to  inevitable  deftruCtion.  On  his  entry  into  Milan, 
Bonaparte  made  hade  to  re-eflablifh  the  Cifalpine  repub¬ 
lic  ;  releafed  thofe  who  had  been  confined  fince  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  republican  fyflem;  the  magifirates  formerly 
appointed  by  him,  having  come  to  Paris  for  the  purpofe, 
were  reinflated  in  their  offices  ;  the  national  guard  was  re- 
organifed,  and  armed  from  the  magazines  of  the  Auf- 
trians  ;  and  the  firfl  conful  iffued  three  proclamations, 
fuited  to  his  prefent  purpofes,  and  calculated  to  promote 
his  future  views. 

During  thefe  tranfaflions,  a  detachment  under  Murat 
and  Lafnes,  proceeding  rapidly  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Po,  feized  Piacenza  on  the  4th  of  June,  and,  having  re¬ 
paired  the  bridge  of  boats,  prepared  to  march  for  the 
relief  of  Genoa,  by  afeending  the  left  bank  of  the  Trebbia. 
This  project  was,  however,  rendered  abortive  ;  and  the 
ilrict  maintenance  of  the  blockade  by  the  Audrian  army 
and  the  Britiffi  fleet,  foon  reduced  the  garrifon  and  inha¬ 
bitants,  amounting  to  a  hundred  thoufand  fouls,  to  the 
mod  deplorable  date  of  want,  w  hen  Maffena  was  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  folicitations  of  the  people,  and  accepted 
on  the  4th  of  June,  favourable  terms  of  capitulation; 
terms  which  it  is  fuppofed  w'ould  not  have  been  granted, 
but  the  befieging  army  had  received  orders  to  quit  their 
politions  and  combine  with  Melas  in  refiding  Bonaparte. 

When  Bonaparte  was  appriled  of  the  lofs  of  Genoa,  he 
perceived  that  it  would  be  improper  for  him  to  remove 
to  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  Po,  as  the  Audrians 
had  dill  eighty  thoufand  men  in  the  Ligurian  mountains, 
although  it  was  not  eafy  for  them  to  combine  this  whole 
force  io  otie  body.  Half  the  army,  under  general  Ott, 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  Genoa  ;  the  other  half  in  the  county 
ofTende,  near  the  fource  of  theTanaro:  the  great  ob- 
je.ft  of  the  Audrian  commander  was  therefore  to  unite 
thefe  two  bodies,  and  that  of  the  firfl  conful  was  to  at¬ 
tack  and  defeat  them  feparately.  To  effect  this  purpofe, 
Bonaparte  marched  rapidly  towards  the  Bormida,  feeking 
a  pofition  where  he  could  be  fortified  betyveen  the  Ta- 
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naro  and  the  mountains,  and  able  to  attack  at  pleafure 
the  divifion  coming  from  Genoa  by  Gavi  or  Novi,  or  that 
coming  from  Nice  by  Ormea  or  Adi.  To  fruflrate  this 
project,  general  Ott  united  his  army  by  forced  marches 
between  the  Bormida  and  the  Scrivia,  preffing  forward 
and  endeavouring  to  impede  the  progrefs  of  the  French. 
Frequent  Ikirmiflies  were  occafioned  by  this  mode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding,  the  mod  confiderable  of  which  took  place  on 
the  9th  between  Broni  and  Voghera  ;  and,  although  the 
republicans  gained  fome  advantage,  they  could  not  pre. 
vent  the  junction  of  Ott  and  Melas,  which  was  no  foonec 
effected,  than  preparations  were  made  for-a' pitched  battle. 

At  day-break,  on  the  14th  of  June  1800,  the  Audrians 
paffed  the  Bormida  by  two  bridges,  formed  in  three  co¬ 
lumns,  and  marched  to  encounter  the^advanced  guard  of 
the  French,  who  were  alfo  divided  in  three  ;  the  left  and 
centre  being  commanded  by  Vidtor,  the  right  by  Lafnes, 
and  fupported  by  the  cavalry  under  Murat.  The  right 
wing'of  the  Audrians  afeended  the  Bormida,  the  centre 
was  placed  on  the  great  road  towards  the  village  of  Ma¬ 
rengo,  from  which  the  battle  took  its  name;  and  the  left 
extended  towards  Cadel  Cenolo.  After  an  obdinate  con- 
ted,  which  laded  fix  hours,  the  Auftrians  had  gained  po'f- 
feffion  of  Marengo,  and  compelled  general  Victor-  to  re¬ 
treat  ;  and  his  movement  compelled  Lafnes  to  adopt  the 
fame  meafure.  The  victory  appeared  complete  ;  the  re¬ 
publicans,  defeated  in  all  diredlions,  retired  to  the  plain 
of  San  Guilto,  where  Deffaix,  the  celebrated  conqueror 
of  Upper  Egypt,  was  dationed  with  a  corps  de  referve. 
With  this  body  he  made  a  fudden  and  defperate  charge 
on  the  purfuing  army,  who  were  already  uttering  fliouts 
of  victory  ;  the  republicans  turned  and  rallied  to  fecond 
this  gallant  effort  ;  the  Audrians  were  broken,  a  divifion 
of  fix  thoufand  was  furrounded  and  made  prifoners,  and, 
after  a  clofe  engagement  of  thirteen  hours,  viftory  re¬ 
mained  with  the  republicans-.  Their  account  of  killed 
and  wounded  made  the  lofs  of  the  Audrians  amount 
to  eight  thoufand,  and  feven  thoufand  prifoners ; 
while  their  own  did  not  exceed  five  thoufand  killed  and 
wounded,  and  very  few  captured ;  but  in  this  datement 
there  is  probably  fome  exaggeration.  The  honour  and 
advantages  of  the  vidtory  remained  with  Bonaparte,  who 
had  in  fa£t  been  defeated,  and  in  a  diforderly  date  of  re¬ 
treat;  while,  fuch  is  the  caprice  of  fortune,  Deffaix,  to 
whom  the  fuccefs  of  the  day  was  folely  due,  was  killed 
on  the  field  :  he  was  generally  efteemed  and  beloved  in 
the  French  army,  and  the  peculiar  circumdances  attend¬ 
ing  his  death  procured  for  him  general  and  undiffembled 
expreflions  of  homage  and  regret. 

In  the  battle  of  Marengo  it  was  obvious  that  Bonaparte 
had  fame,  rank,  and  even  life,  at  flake  :  but  on  the  part 
of  the  Audrians  it  appeared  only  an  ordinary  encounter  ; 
if  fuccefsful,  they  annihilated  the  hopes  of  the  French  in 
Italy;  if  defeated,  with  far  greater  lofs  than  the  French 
aferibed  to  them,  they  had  dill  abundant  means  of  re¬ 
treat,  and  a  great  feries  of  exertion  would  have  been  re- 
quifite  to  reduce  the  numerous  fortified  places  dill  in 
their  hands.  The  temporary  lofs  of  viftory  had  not 
difpirited  the  imperial  troops;  they  were  dill  equal  to 
their  opponents  in  numbers,  dill  ready  to  renew  the  en¬ 
counter,  and  for  the  mod  part  unwilling  to  allow  that  the 
incident  which  doled  the  day  entitled  their  opponents  to 
claim  the  honours  of  the  victory.  Melas,  however,  feems 
to  have  been  over-awed  by  the  influence  of  circumdances, 
his  judgment  dazzled  by  the  fuppofed  afcendancy  of  Bo¬ 
naparte,  or  his  faculties  enfeebled  by  the  temporary  failure 
of  his  hopes.  Influenced  by  this  unaccountable  panic, 
for  no  fufficient  authority  exifls  to  accufe  him  of  evil  in¬ 
tentions,  he  concluded,  two  days  after  the  battle  of  Ma¬ 
rengo,  a  convention  with  Bonaparte,  by  which  he  furren- 
dered  to  him  the  fortrelfes  of  Genoa,  Savona,  Coni,  Ceva, 
Turin,  Tortona,  Alexandria,  Milan,  Pizzighitone,  Aro¬ 
na,  Urbino,  all  Liguria,  Piedmont,  and  the  Cifalpine,  ex¬ 
cept  the  towns  of  Pefchiera,  Mantua,  Borgo-Forte,  Fer¬ 
rara,  and  Ancona,  on  Condition  that  the  Audrian  army 
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might  be  permitted  to  crofs  the  French  cantonments,  and 
retire  behind  the  line  of  the  Mincio,  and  that  a  truce 
.fhould  be  eftabliflied,  and  not  broken  without  ten  days 
notice.  The  general  afpeCt  of  affairs  did  not  allow  the 
cabinet. of  Vienna  to  refufe  the  ratification  of  this  inglo. 
rious  compaCt;  and  in  a  few  days  Genoa  was  reltored  by 
prince  Hohenzollern  to  general  Suchet. 

By  thofe  who  are  fo  much  prejudiced. againft  Bonaparte 
as  to  deny  him  talents,  the  fuccefs  of  this  battle  has  been 
afcribed  merely  to  an  overfighrof  his  opponent ;  for  they 
fay,  that  had  not  Melas  too  much  defpifed  his  flrength, 
and  even  dilbelieved  his  having  entered  Italy  at  the  time 
lie  did,  he  would  have  oppofed  him  much  earlier,  and 
prevented  his  concentering  his  forces  fo  as  to  meet  the 
Andrians  on  the  fatal  day  of  Marengo.  The  faCt  is  not 
1-efs  fingular  than  true,  that  the  Andrians  would  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  Bonaparte,  with  an  additional  army,  was  in 
Italy;  they  laid,  that  fome  fellow  refembling  him  had 
taken  his  name,  and  collected  together  a  parcel  of  bri¬ 
gands ;  but  that  it  was  impodible  he  could  have  pafled 
the  Alps  with  an  army,  when  he  was  only  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  in  France;  and  even  Melas  himfelf,  in  an  intercepted 
letter  written  to  bis  midrefs  at  Pavia,  obferves,  “  They 
fay,  in  Lombardy,  that  a  French  army  has  entered  Italy; 
but  don’t  be  afraid  ;  and  on  no  account  leave  Pavia.”  In 
twelve  hours  after,  the  French  were  in  that  very  city. 

The  fuccefs  of  Bonaparte  and  the  armidice  in  Italy 
having  frudrated  the  principal  hopes  of  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna,  it  remained  only  for  the  republicans  to  complete 
their  attempts  fo  aufpicioudy  commenced  on  the  Danube, 
in  order  to  crown  ail  their  expectations,  and  return  to 
Paris  with  the  honours  of  univerfal  victory.  Moreau 
and  Bonaparte  had  been  correCtly  informed  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  each  other,  and,  till  the  great  blow  was  druck 
at  Marengo,  hodilities  were  relaxed  in  Germany.  In  or¬ 
der  to  keep  Kray  at  a  did.mce  from  Ulm,  Lecourbe  had 
proceeded  towards  the  Lech,  made  himfelT^  mader  of 
Auglburg,  and  threatened  Munich  ;  but  this  attempt  was 
not  crowned  with  fuccefs,  as  Kray  {till  rerryiined  in  his 
camp  urider  the  walls  of  Ulm.  This  city,  being  built  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge, 
is  famous  for  the  excellency  of  its  fortifications;  and  it 
afforded  the  imperialids  the  advantage  of  acting  at  plea- 
lure  on  either  fide  of  the  river.  When  Moreau  was  ap- 
prifed  of  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Marengo,  he  prepared 
to  pafs  the  Danube  between  Ulm  and  Donauwert ;  and 
achieved  the  exploit,  after  an  obdinate  relidance  from 
general  Sztaray,  whc,  being  advantageoudy  poded  on  the 
plain  of  Hochflet  or  Blenheim,  difputed  his  ground  with 
vigour  and  ability,  though  without  fuccefs.  The  French 
were  highly  elated  with  this  victory,  which  by  compel¬ 
ling  Kray  to  retreat  and  leave  Ulm  to  its  own  drength, 
gained  them  podedion  of  part  of  the  circle  of  Franconia, 
and  that  of  the  Lower  Rhine  from  Suabia  to  the  line  of 
neutrality  of  the  north  of  Germany  protected  by  the  king 
of  Prudia. 

In  a  few  days  another  engagement  took  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Neubourg,  which  alfo  terminated  ad¬ 
vantageoudy  to  the  French,  and  was  rendered  remark¬ 
able  by  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Latour  d’  An vergne 
Corret.  This  extraordinary  man  derived  his  defcent  from 
{be  celebrated  mardial  Turenne,  and  had  acquired  a  re¬ 
putation  as  well  in  literature  as  in  arms.  After  his  ex¬ 
ploits  in  the  Wedern  Pyrenees,  he  embarked  for  Brittany, 
but  was  captured,  and  for  fome  time  a  prifoner  in  Eng¬ 
land.  He  expired  like  Turenne,  his  great  grandfather,  in 
the  arms  of  victory  ;  and  his  memory  was  honoured  by  the 
elevation  of  a  monument  on  the  very  fpot  where  he  fell . 

The  Audrians  were  compelled  lifter  this  engagement 
to  retreat  beyond  the  Ifer,  and  afterwards  behind  the  Inn  ; 
while  the  republicans,  occupying  almod  all  Bavaria,  eda- 
blidied  their  head-quarters  at  Munich  on  the  5th  of  July. 
The  imperialids  defended  the  hereditary  dates,  from  the 
banks  of  the  Mein  and  the  Rednitz  to  thofe  of  the  Da¬ 
nube  ;  and  following  the  courfe  of  the  Inn,  from  the 
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mouth  of  that  river  to  the  mountains  which  feparate  the 
Tyrol  from  the  Grifons,  they  abandoned  the  lower  coun¬ 
try,  to  concentrate  themfelves  between  the  Inn,  the  Ty¬ 
rol,  and  thofe  dates  of  Italy  which  remained  to  them  after 
the  convention  of  Marengo.  The  French  troops  formed 
an  uninterrupted  line  from  the  fltores  of  the  Rhine,  near 
Frankfort,  to  thofe  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ot  Lucca.  In  this  pofition  the  providonal  ar¬ 
midice  edablifhed  in  Italy  was  extended  to  Germany,  and 
it  was  agreed,  that  the  French  diould  .not  pafs  beyond 
Ifer;  that  the  imperialids  diould  retire  to  the  right  of 
the  Inn,  from  the  fource  of  that  river  to  Paflau  ;  and  the 
country  dtuated  between  the  Inn  and  Ifer  and  the  Danube 
was  declared  neutral  during  the  term  of  the  armidice. 

Bonaparte,  having  confided  the  command  of  the  army 
of  Italy  to  Malfena,  immediately  returned  to  Paris,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Berthier  and  a  few  other  generals.  In 
pading  through  Lyons,  lie  laid  the  fird  done  of  feveral 
new  buildings,  intended  to  replace  thofe  which  had  been 
dedroyed  during  the  reign  of  terror.  He  arrived  in  the 
capital  in  lefs  than  two  months  after  quitting  it,  on  this 
brilliant  and  important  expedition  ;  and  was  received  by 
all  orders  of  the  people  with  every  heartfelt  demonftra. 
tion  of  joy. 

Great  Britain  was  now  again  the  only  formidable  power 
capable  of  aefing  againfl  and  keeping  in  check  the  un¬ 
bounded  views  of  the  victorious  republicans*  and  her 
exertions  were  fendbly  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  where 
France  yet  polfeded  or  wifhed  to  acquire  an  afcendancy. 
While  the  armies  of  the  emperor  were  able  tolceep  the 
field,  the  Britifh  fleet  created  continual  alarms  on  the 
coad,  and  blocked  up  the  fleets  of  the  republicans  in 
their  own  harbours.  The  Britifli  forces  alfo  captured  the 
ifland  of  Goree,  and  the  Spanilh  fettlement  of  Curajoa  ; 
and,  after  a  long  blockade,  made  themfelves  maflers  of 
tjie  ifland  of  Malta,  which  the  French  had  feized  upon 
and  garrifoned  in  their  way  to  Egypt. 

A  congrefs  to  treat  of  peace  was  now  eftablifhed  at  Lu- 
neville  ;  but  although  the  emperor  expreded  a  defire  not 
to  negociate  except  in  conjunction  with  Great  Britain, 
the  French,  convinced  of  his  weaknefs,  and  affeCting  to 
apprehend  fome  hoflile  defign,  prepared  to  re-coramence 
the  war  at  the  fird  favourable  moment.  Brune,  who  had 
been  lately  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Ita¬ 
ly,  altered  the  wedern  limits  of  the  Cifalpine  republic  by 
feizing  Lamellino  and  the  Novarefe,  which  had  been  ceded 
to  the  king  of  Sardinia  in  1707,  and  the  Sedia  formed  the 
barrier  between  this  republic  and  Piedmont.  On  pre¬ 
tence  of  fome  inl'urreCtions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Arezzo 
and  the  neighbouring  moumains,  general  Brune  ordered 
Dupont  to  occupy  Tufcany;  the  fuppofed  infurgents 
were  defeated  without  difficulty  in  the  Appennines  ;  the 
French  took  polfeflion  of  Prato,  Pefchia,  Pidoia,  and  Leg¬ 
horn  ;  and  Arezzo  was  taken  by  aflault,  the  inhabitants 
madacred,  and  the  fortifications  razed  to  the  ground. 
Moreau,  who  had  juft  married  and  retired  into  domeftic 
life,  quitted  in  a  moment  the  bridal  bed  to  haften  to  his 
troops,  who  were  rapidly  collected.  Augereau,  at  the 
head  of  the  army  of  Holland,  directed  his  march  to  the 
right  of  the  Rhine,  while  Macdonald  from  the  Grifons 
prepared  to  force  a  padage  into  Italy  over  thefnows  which 
crown  the  Rhetian  alps.  The  army  of  t he  Rhine  thus 
haftily  alfembled,  was  cantoned  in  Bavaria  ;  the  right 
commanded  by  Lecourbe,  the  left  by  Grenier,  and  the 
centre  by  Moreau.  Its  operations  were  lupported  on  the 
Danube  by  the  army  of  Sr.  Suzanne,  and  the  Gallo-Bata- 
vian  troops  under  Augereau  ;  and  on  the  right,  in  the 
Tyrol,  by  thofe  of  Macdonald.  Before  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  march,  Moreau  addrefied  to  his  troops  a  pro¬ 
clamation,  adoring  them  of  the  pacific  difpotitions  of  their 
government,  blaming  count  Cobenzel  for  refilling  to  ne¬ 
gociate  for  peace  except  in  the  prefence  of  Englidi  pleni¬ 
potentiaries,  and  exhorting  them  to  contemn  the  rigours 
of  the  feafon,  as  they  had  done  in  conquering  Holland, - 
and  defending  Kehl, 
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After  fome  flight  fkirmilhes,  in  which  the  Auftrians 
proved  fuccefsful,  a  decifive  engagement  was  fought  on 
the  3d  of  December  1800,  between  the  Ifer  and  the  Inn, 
on  the  heights  which  feparate  Bierkraim  and  Neuniarckt, 
and  near  Hohenlinden,  where  the  lalt  armiftice  was  con¬ 
cluded,  and  which  gave  name  to  the  prefent  battle.  The 
l'now  fell  in  great  abundance  the  whole  day,  during  which 
victory  was  obftinately  contefted  from  feven  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  till  near  night,  and  at  laft  decided  by  the  bayonet. 
About  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  centre  of  the  imperial- 
ills  gave  way  ;  their  wings  were  fome  time  after  put  to 
the  rout ;  eleven  thoufand  prifoners,  and  a  hundred  pieces 
of  cannon,  according  to  the  French  accounts,  fell  into 
their  hands,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Auftrian  army  was 
faved  by  night  alone.  They  retreated  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  Inn  ;  nor  could  the  prefence  of  the  archduke 
Charles,  who  in  this  dreadful  emergency  confented  10 
relume  the  command,  rcllore  their  fpirits.  The  French, 
rapidly  eroding  the  Inn,  the  Salza,  the  Ens,  and  the  Ips, 
had  made  thernfelves  mailers  of  Salzburg  and  Lint-z,  and 
were  on  the  25th  upon  the  banks  of  the  Trazen,  within 
feventeen  leagues  of  Vienna;  while  Augereau,  having 
defeated  the  Auftrians  in  feveral  encounters,  afeended  the 
Rednitz,  and  approached  the  Danube.  The  capital  be¬ 
came  a  prey  to  the  moft  anxious  alarms,  and  felt  a  re¬ 
newal  of  all  the  terrors  which  occafioned  the  fignature  of 
the  treaty  of  Leoben. 

Nor  were  the  affairs  of  the  emperor  more  propitious  in 
Italy.  Macdonald,  having  fcaled  the  rocks  of  the  Splu- 
gen,  and  traverfed  in  the  midft  of  winter  the  chain  of 
mountains  which  feparates  the  valleys  of  Mai’era,  Adda, 
and  Oglio,  penetrated  into  Italy  by  the  Upper  Adige,  to 
take  in  the  rear  the  formidable  lines  of  the  Adige  and  the 
Mincio.  Brune,  having  collected  his  forces  on  the  banks 
of  the  Po,  purfued  the  Auftrians  to  the  Hates  of  Venice. 
Count  Bellegarde,  the  fuccelior  of  Melas,  defended  the 
Mincio  from  Pefchierato  Mantua  ;  but  his  intrenchments 
were  forced  after  a  fpirited  refiftance  on  the  17th  of  No¬ 
vember.  For  twenty  fucceftive  days  the  French  general 
continued  his  vidlorious  career,  palling  the  Adige,  the 
Alpone,  the  Feaffuna,  the  Brenta,  and  eftablilhing  his 
head-quarters  at  Trevifo,  within  a  few  leagues  of  Venice. 
Augereau  and  St.  Suzanne  were  approaching  the  heredi¬ 
tary  domains;  while  Macdonald,  mailer  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Tyrol,  could  with  equal  eafe  defeend  upon 
Germany  or  Italy. 

Under  thefe  circumftances  the  imperial  cabinet  again 
propofed  an  armiftice  ;  which  was  executed  on  the  25th 
of  Decemby.  between  the  archduke  Charles  and  ge¬ 
neral  Moreau  at  Steyer,  and  which,  according  to  Moreau’s 
expreffion,  “put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  houfe  of  Auf- 
tria  to  relume  hoftilities.”  A  convention  for  Italy  equally 
favourable  to  the  republicans  was  executed  at  Treviio, 
on  the  j6th  of  January,  1801,  by  which  the  fortreffes  of 
Pelchiera,  Ferrara,  Porto  Legnano,  and  Ancona,  were 
ceded  to  France.  To  thefe  Mantua  was  added  by  a  fub- 
fequent  treaty.  Thefe  cefiions  were  the  forerunners  of  a 
general  pacification  on  the  continent.  The  king  of  Na¬ 
ples  obtained  an  armiftice;  and  fubfequently  concluded 
peace,  on  the  hard  but  inevitable  conditions  of  opening 
his  ports  to  the  French,  and  (hutting  them  againft. all  En- 
glilh  velfels ;  engaging  to  furnilh  neither  provilions  nor 
ammunition  to  Malta,  and  paying  a  large  fum  to  the 
F'rench  republic.  A  congrefs  at  Luneville  ipeedily  ar¬ 
ranged  preliminary  articles  of  peace  between  the  conti¬ 
nental  powers,  which  were  definitively  ratified  by  the  im¬ 
perial  diet  on  the  9th  of  February  1801,  leaving  Great 
Britain  to  fight  her  own  battles,  againft  the  united  power 
ef  France,  Spain,  and  Holland. 

France,  however,  began  now  to  feel  the  benefit  of  her 
continental  victories  ;  as  well  as  of  an  union  of  fentiment 
in  her  conftituted  authorities.  Many  falutary  regulations 
took  place,  new  laws  were  promulgated,  and  perfonal 
fafety,  and  private  property,  became  more  fecure.  Af¬ 
ter  fo  long  a  ftorm,  the  tranquillity  that  enfued  was  en- 
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joyed  with,  rapture  ;  and  the  refpite  from  profewption 
and  domeftic  broils  was  confidered  as  a  boon  conferred  by 
Providence.  In  the  mean  time  the  chief  conful,  furrounded 
by. a  brilliant  affemblage  of  troops,  aff'etfted  to  blend  all 
the  ftate  of  the  ancient  kings  of  France  with  that  of  the 
emperors  of  the  Weft;  being  furrounded  by  numerous 
guards,  attended  by  the  prefects  of  the  palace,  and  ap¬ 
pearing  on  great  occafions  with  condefcenfion  in  prefence 
of  the  people.  Foreign  potentates  and  princes  bent  be¬ 
fore  the  confular  dignity;  and  the  fafees  of  modern  Gaul 
appeared  to  regulate  the  movements  of  the  whole  conti¬ 
nent.  Thofe  powers  which  had  waged  war  againft  the 
republic  were  now  eager  to  fupplicate  peace,  and  ready 
to  confent  to  almoft  any  terms  which  the  vidtor  thought 
fit  to  impofe. 

The  eledtor-palatine  of  Bavaria  about  this  time  nego- 
ciated  a  treaty,  by  which  he  renounced  the  duchies  of  ju- 
liers,  Deux  Pont?,  and  their  dependencies,  together  with 
the  bailiwick  of  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  fituated  upon 
the  left  bank  of  that-  river.  The  regencies  of  Algiers 
and  Tunis  alfo  haftened  to  acknowledge  the  confular  go¬ 
vernment,  and  agreed  to  releale  fuch  of  the  I'rench  as  had 
been  made  flaves,  to  reftore  all  the  fequeltered  property, 
and  to  grant  new  and  beneficial  privileges. 

But  the  policy  of  Bonaparte  was  moft  fingularly  dif- 
played  by  a  pacification  with  another  power,  an  intimate 
alliance  with  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  France.  By  a  convention  with  the  pope,  Sep¬ 
tember  10,  1801,  the  firft  conful  was  not  only  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  poffefs  all  the  privileges  of  the  ancient  monar¬ 
chy  of  France,  fo  far  as  concerned  public  worfhip,  but 
new  and  effential  immunities  were  granted  for  the  Galil¬ 
ean  church.  His  holinefs  agreed  to  procure  the  refigna- 
tion  of  the  prelates  who  had  adhered  to  the  old  eftablifh- 
ment,  and  the  chief  conful  was  to  nominate  to  all  the  va¬ 
cant  fees.  A  new  and  more  fuitable  formula  of  prayer 
was  introduced,  adapted  to  the  confular  government  : — ■ 
‘  ‘  Domi/ie,  falvam  fac  rempublieam  ; — Domine,  falvos  fac  con¬ 
futes.” — His  holinefs  likewife  folemnly  covenanted  in  be¬ 
half  of  himfelf  and  his  fuccelfors,  that  thofe  who  had  ac¬ 
quired  the  alienated  property  of  the  church,  fliould  not 
be  difturbed.  By  a  concordat,  agreed  to  foon  after,  the 
apoftolical  and  Roman  faith  was  declared  to  be  the  eftab- 
liftied  religion  of  the  ftate,  and  the  Catholics  were  to  pay 
one-tenth  of  their  taxes  to  defray  the  expences  of  public 
worlhip.  But  on  the  other  hand,  its  proceftions  and  ce¬ 
remonies  were  to  be  fubjedled  to  the  civil  power,  while 
the  chief  conful  was  to  be  declared  the  head  of  the  Gal¬ 
ilean  church,  and  the  bilhops  and  priefts  were  to  make  a 
lolentn  p-romife  of  fidelity  to  the  confular  fupremacy. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  laurel-crowned  honours,  and  in 
the  hope  of  extending  a  copious  enjoyment  of  them  to 
the  people  of  France,  as  well  as  to  himfelf,  Bonaparte 
moft  anxioufly  panted  for  a  peace  with  England.  For 
fome  time  paft  an  active  intercoude  had  taken  place  be¬ 
tween  the  two  governments;  but  which  was  notwith- 
ftanding  Hill  prolonged  by  the  lofty  demands  of  the  firft 
conful.  Flags  of  truce  and  of  defiance  were  actually  dif- 
played  at  the  fame  time  on  the  coaft  of  France  ;  fo  that 
while  Boulogne  and  Dunkirk  were  blockaded  by  the  Eng- 
lifh  fleets,  the  ports  of  Dover  and  Calais  were  open  to  the 
meffengers  of  t he  courts  of  St.  James’s  and  the  Thuil- 
leries.  At  length,  the  news  of  the  fate  of  the  French 
army  in  Egypt,  and  the  entire  reconqueft  of  that  country 
by  the  Britifh  arms,  directed  by  thole  able  generals  Aber- 
crombieand  Hutchinfon,  fuddenly  arriving  at  both  courts, 
the  tone  of  the  firft  conful  was  lowered,  and  the  fignature 
of  the  preliminaries  of  peace  between  England  on  the 
one  part,  and  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  on  the  other, 
on  the  ift  of  October  1801,  was  fpeedily  announced,  to  the 
undilfembled  joy  of  Europe.  Amiens,  the  city  affigned 
for  the  difeuflion  of  a  definitive  treaty,  was  vilited  in  the 
courfe  of  a  few  months  by  the  minifters  of  the  refpedtive 
powers  :  on  which  occalion  the  marquis  Cornwallis  repre- 
fented  Great  Britain  3  citizen  Jofeph  Bonaparte,  France; 
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don  John  Nicholas  Azarra, Spain ;  and  Roger  John  Schim- 
melpenninck,  Holland.  This  long-ex  peeled  treaty  was 
figned,  ratified,  and  promulged,  according  to  the  eda- 
bfi filed  forms,  on  the  27th  of  March  1S02  This  event 
ditfufed  a  lively  joy  throughout  the  Brttifh  empire:  but 
in  France  the  acclamations  were  unbounded,  and  all 
ranks  were  alike  emulous  to  celebrate  a  period,  which 
to  them  might  be  confidered  lefs  as  a  reflation  from  the 
innumerable  perils  of  war,  than  a  triumphal  epoch,  when 
the  independence  for  which  they  had  lo  long  combated 
was  not  only  afeertained,  but  their  innumerable  acquifi- 
tions  folemnly  recognifed  in  the  face  of  Europe  and  of 
all  mankind. 

The  facrifices  of  England,  upon  this  occafion,  were 
both  numerous  and  important ;  as  the  cetfions  on  her 
part  confided  of  all  the  .poffeflions  and  colonies  captured 
or  acquired  during  the  war,  with  the  exception  only  of 
the  Spanifh  illand  of  Trinidad,  and  the  Dutch  pod'edions 
in  Ceylon.  It  was  however  dipulated,  in  behalf  of  her 
allies,  that  the  territories  of  her  mod  faithful  majedy  the 
queen  of  Portugal,  were  to  be  maintained  in  their  inte¬ 
grity  in  tire  fame  manner  as  previoufiy  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  war;  but  an  agreement  was  entered  into,  in 
oppofition  to  the  fpirit  and  letter  of  this  article,  that  the 
limits  of  French  Guiana  in  America  fitould  be  extended, 
and  the  dominions  of  Portugal  in  Europe  curtailed,  con¬ 
formably  to  the  treaty  of  Badajos. 

The  houfe  of  Nalfau  was  alfo  to  receive  an  adequate 
compenfation  for  its  Ioffes  in  Holland  ;  yet  it  appeared 
by  a  feparate  declaration,  figned  on' the  fame  day  with 
the  treaty  of  Amiens,  on  the  part  of  the  French  and 
Dutch  miniders,  that  the  Batavian  republic  was  not  to 
furnifh  any  portion  of  the  indemnity  :  certain  it  is,  that 
this  interpofition  excited  fo  little  gratitude  in  the  bofom 
of  the  prince  of  Orange,  that  he  left  England,  after  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  mod  unequivocal  marks  of  his  difapprobation 
in  a  letter  addreffed  to  the  king. 

The  republic  of  the  Seven  Ionian  Ifles,  Corfu,  Cepha- 
lonia,  Zante,  &c.  eredted  under  the  protection  of  the 
Ruffian  and  Ottoman  emperors,  was  at  the  fame  time  ac¬ 
knowledged  :  Malta,  Gozo,  and  Comino,  were  to  be  re- 
dored  to  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  forces  of  his  Britannic  majedy  diould  eva¬ 
cuate  thofe  poffeffions  within  three  months  after  the  ex¬ 
change  of  the  ratifications  ;  but  the  dipulations  were  fo 
numerous,  and  the  arrangements  fo  intricate,  that  this 
10th  article  of  the  treaty  foon  became  productive  of  un. 
ceafing  jealoufies. 

The  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  in  behalf  of 
whom  England  appeared  at  one  time  to  have  armed,  and 
for  whefe  caufe  the  continental  powers  pretended  to  have 
fird  taken  the  field,  were  left  unnoticed;  while  the  un¬ 
fortunate  houfe  of  Savoy,  the  dominions  of  which  had 
been  fpecifically  guaranteed  by  a  folemn  treaty,  was  left 
to  its  fate. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  longed,  mod  intereding,  and 
mod  bloody,  conteds,  which  modern  times  have  witneffed. 
It  is  not  a  little  lingular  that  no  one  of  the  great  objeCts 
originally  aimed  at  by  any  of  the  belligerent  powers,  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  France,  was  obtained  by  an  appeal  to  arms. 
The  treaties  of  Luneville  and  Amiens,  however,  by 
changing  the  relative  fituations  of  the  various  dates  in 
this  quarter  of  the  globe,  have  forced  Europe  to  adiime 
a  novel  afpeCt,  and  to  become  in  a  great  meafure  tributary 
and  dependent.  The  boaded  balance  of  power  is  chang¬ 
ed,  and  the  political  chart  is  henceforth  to  be  calculated 
on  a  new  fcale,  and  didinguidied  by  tides  and  dignities 
ereCted  as  monuments  to  the  victorious  arms  of  the  French 
republic,  the  foie  parent  of  thefe  new  dates. 

I  he  C-.falpine  republic,  chiefly  compofed  of  territories 
difmembered  from  the  houfe  of  Audria,  was  at  once 
created  and  protected  by  France;  while  the  Venetian  pof¬ 
feffions  on  the  continent  have  beer-,  fubjected,  in  their 
turn,  to  the  government  of  the  court  of  Vienna.  Genoa, 
anciently  related  from  dependence  by  the  vvifdom  and 
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firmnefs  of  Andrew;  Doria,  and  once  famous  in  the  annals 
of  war  and  of  commerce,  is  now  the  Ligurian  republic  ; 
while,  by  an  exprefs  convention,  allowed  to  take  place 
between  Ruffin  and  the  Porte,  the  fettlements  in  the 
Ionian  fea,  recently  fnbjugated  by  their  arms,  are  to  affume 
the  name  of  the  republic  of  the  Seven  Ifles.  This  republic, 
by  a  lolecitm  in  politics,  is  to  be  at  once  free,  and  depen¬ 
dent  ;  to  be  regulated  by  no  fuperior,  and  yet  to  be  tri¬ 
butary  to  the  grand  fultan  ;  and  the  fum  of  75,000  piadres 
is  to  be  tranfmitted  annually  to  Condantinople  by  a  folemn 
embaffy  ! 

The  holy  prela-fe  who  has  afeended  the  pontifical  throne 
under  the  name  ot  Pius  VII.  retains  but  a  fmall  portion 
ot  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter;  and  in  date  and  grandeur 
fcarcely  equals  a  cardinal  of  thofe  times  when  the  ter¬ 
rors  of  the  triple  crown  appalled  the  mod  powerful  fove- 
reigns  of  Europe.  Chiaromonti,  the  prefent  pope,  more 
politic,  more  fage,  and  more  humble,  than  his  predecef- 
ibr  Brafchi,  Pius  V I.  is,  at  the  fame  time,  better  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  fpirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives  ;  and,  in 
imitation  of  the  primitive  fathers  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
knows  how  to  bend  like  a  willow  beneath  that  dorm, 
which  would  root  up  the  oppofing  oak,  and  fcatter  its 
branches  in  the  air. 

The  fituation  of  the  houfe  of  Savoy,  fo  profperotts 
during  the  early  part  of  the  preceding  century,  has  be¬ 
come  peculiarly  difadrous.  The  defeendant  of  Viffor 
Amadeus,  now  Emanuel  V.  on  whofe  head  the  crown  of 
Sardinia  has  been  fcarcely  permitted  to  totter,  difguded 
with  his  fate,  and  but  little  anxious  to  vidt  the  unhealthy 
ifle  that  conditutes  at  once  his  royalty  and  his  territories, 
abdicated  his  throne,  and  declared  his  intentions  of  living 
in  Italy  as  a  private  gentleman. 

Ferdinand  IV.  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  who,  dying 
before  an  infurgent  people  and  an  invading  enemy,  fcarce¬ 
ly  deemed  Palermo  fecure  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
Parthenopean  republic  ;  aided  however,  by  the  martial 
fpirit  of  an  adventurous  pried,  (hielded  by  the  protection 
of  Ruflia,  and  fupported  by  the  vidtorious  fleets  of  Eng¬ 
land,  he  once  more  returned  to  his  capital ;  and  after  an¬ 
nulling  a  folemn  treaty  entered  into  in  his  own  name  with 
his  viceroy,  and  threatening  to  annihilate  the  whole  order 
of  nobility  from  the  golden  book,  he  quietly  refigned  a 
fmall  portion  of  bis  dominions  as  the  price  of  peace. 

The  archduke  Ferdinand,  brother  to  the  emperor,  and 
grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  bereaved  of  Florence,  Leghorn, 
and  the  adjacent  territories,  was  referred  to  the  rent-rolls 
and  monadic  inditutions  of  the  German  dignitaries',  for  a 
compenfation  :  while  France,  which  had  (worn  an  immor¬ 
tal  antipathy  to  kings,  conveyed  his  dominions  to  a  lira  ti¬ 
ger,  and  inveded  the  fon-in-law  of  the  king  of  Spain 
with  the  enfigns  of  royalty. 

France,  herfelf,  after  fudaining  ages  of  nerfecution,  and 
after  undergoing  the  manifold  afflictions  enumerated  in 
the  preceding  pages,  thus  obtained  every  object  which 
could  be  coveted  by  a  brave  ancl  adventurous  people. 
With  the  exception  of  one  (ingle  nation  alone,  die  has 
either  terrified  or  overpowered  every  foe  with  her  devour¬ 
ing  armies  ;  while  countries  hitherto  accudomed  only  to 
the  Oioutsof  triumph,  have  fiirunk  and  withered  beneath 
the  ardour  of  her  innumerable  warriors.  The  Alps,  the 
Apennines,  the  Pyrennees,  have  been  fealed  ;  the  Rhine, 
the  Trebia,  the  Inn,  and  the  Danube,  have  been  fuccefs- 
fully  eroded,  by  her  intrepid  legions. 

The  battles  of  Fleurus,  of  Lodi,  of  Marengo,  and  of 
Hohenlinden,  have  added  a  population  of  thirteen  millions 
to  an  empire  which,  during  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  had  nearly  wreded  the  feeptre  of  indepen¬ 
dence  from  Europe  affociated  againd  it.  The  narrow 
feas,  the  Pyrennees,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  utmod 
frontiers  of  Piedmont,  convey  out  a  feeble  idea  of  t he% 
limits  of  confular  France,  armed  with  the  1'upport  ot  Hol¬ 
land,  Spain,  and  Swilferland,  againd  every  opponent  in  the 
.north,  arid  wielding  the  new  republics  of  Italy  againd  its 
enemies  in  the  fuuth,  of  Europe.  From  the  houfe  of 
1  Audria 
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Auftria  (he  obtained  the  county  of  Falkendein,  the  Frick- 
thal,  a  portion  of  the  i!le  of  Elba,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Belgic  provinces.  The  empire  furrendered  all  that  im¬ 
portant  trait  of  country  fituated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  including  the  duchies  of  Deux-Ponts,  Juliers, 
and  the  bailiwick  of  the  Palatinate  ;  even  Prullia  was 
obliged  to  yield  a  portion  of  her  territories  in  the  fame 
quarter.  The  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  ceded  Porto  Le- 
gnno  ;  his  brother,  the  king  of  Spain,  befides  fome  ad¬ 
vantageous  arrangements  for  the  extension  of  the'French 
frontiers  in  Europe,  relinquifhed  his  moiety  of  St.  Do- 
mingo,  together  with  the  whole  of  Louifiana.  The  Ot¬ 
toman  Porte  granted  to  France  certain  commercial  privi¬ 
leges  :  and,  in  addition  to  fimilar  ones  on  the  part  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  the  prince-regent  agreed,  that  the  dominions  of 
that  crown  in  Guiana  fhould  in  future  be  limited  by  the 
river  Carapanatuba.  TheBatavian  republic  furrendered 
Dutch  Flanders,  the  right  fide  of  the  Hondt,  together 
with  Maeftricht  and  Venlo  :  France  alfo  obtained  an  equal 
claim  with  Holland  to  the  port  of  Fluffing;  and,  in  all 
future  holhilities,  her  garrilons  are  to  be  freely  admitted 
into  Breda,  Bois-le-Dnc,  and  Bergen-op-Zoom. 

From  the  crown  of  Sardinia  the  firft  conful  acquired 
Piedmont,  Savoy,  in  fhort  every  thing  valuable  appertain¬ 
ing  to  the  fallen  monarch  :  (lie  has  alfo  been  able  to  con¬ 
fer  part  of  her  fpoils  on  the  kings  and  commonwealths 
which  ilie  conftrained  to  alfociate  in  her  fortune.  Titf- 
cany,  together  with  the  preftdial  dates  and  the  territory 
of  Piombino,  were  accordingly  transferred  to  the  heredi¬ 
tary  prince  of  Parma,  by  the  title  of  king  of  Etruria ,  at 
the  expence  of  the  grand-duke  and  the  court  of  Naples; 
while  the  Cifalpine  republic,  carved  out  of  the  Italian 
dominions  of  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  is  fwayed  by  the 
fame  fceptre,  or  rather  by  the  fame  fword,  that  regulates 
the  deftinies  of  France.  All  the  poffeffions  of  the  houfe 
of  Auftiia  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  between  Zar- 
zach  and  Bade  have  been  ceded  to  Swilferland,  now  the 
Helvetic  republic  :  in  return  for  which,  a  new  conftitution 
was  fketched  out  in  the  cabinet  of  the  confular  palace,  re¬ 
commended -by  an  imperious  mandate,  and  enforced  by 
republican  bayonets.  Such  are  the  triumphs  of  a  people 
whofe  meafure  of  military  glory  is  complete,  and  who 
want  civil  liberty  alone  to  rival  the  fplendourof  the  mod 
famous  nations  of  antiquity  ! 

During  the  courfe  of  this  arduous  conflict,  Britain 
alone  was  victorious  by  fea,  and  fuccefsful  in  every  naval 
battle  ;  the  capture  of  near  five  hundred  fliips  of  war,  of 
which  upwards  of  eighty  were  (hips  of  the  line,  fully 
atteds  this  memorable  fact,  and  exhibits  nobler  trophies 
than  were  ever  won  by  any  other  maritime  nation.  Nor 
was  any  quarter  of  the  globe  exempt  from  her  conqueds. 
In  America,  (he  acquired  Tobago,  part  of  St.  Domingo, 
the  whole  of  Martinico,  St.  Lucia,  and  Guadaloupe,  from 
the  French;  Trinidad  from  the  Spaniards;  Demarara, 
Iirequibo,  Surinam,  Curayoa,  Berbice,  and  St.  Eudatia, 
from  the  Dutch.  In  the  Ead  Indies,  Pondicherry,  Ma¬ 
lacca,  Ceylon,  Amboyna,  and  Banda,  yielded  either  to 
her  arms  or  influence.  In  Africa,  Goree,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Malta,  and  Egypt,  by  turns  confeffed  her 
fovereign  power;  while  in  Europe,  Toulon,  Minorca, 
Corfica,  and  Malta,  either  furrendered  by  capitulation, 
or  were  lubjugated  by  force. 

Under  fo  many  circum dances  of  triumphant  viftory,  of 
perfonal  and  national  aggrandifement,  and  of  acquifitions 
of  additional  territory  fo  extenfive  and  important  as 
tliofe  juft  mentioned,  ii  were  to  be  expected  from  every 
analogy  that  can  pofiibly  be  drawn  from  reafon,  or  the 
pra.6ti.ceof  civilifed  nations,  that  the  firft  conful,  and  the 
government  and  people  ot  France,  would,  from  that  mo¬ 
ment,  feduloully  embrace  every  means  of  cultivating  the 
arts  of  peace,  rather  thandireCl  their  views  to  new  acqui¬ 
fitions  of  foreign  conqueft,  boundlefs  in  the  extent,  and 
vifionary  in  the  purluit  ;  at  lead  while  Great-Britain 
maintains  the  fovereignty  of  the  ocean.  Yet  fuch  a  plan 
did  Bonaparte  conceive  ;  ,and  very  early  meafures,  after 


the  ratification  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  were  taken  by  the 
republican  council  for  putting  it  in  force.  General  Se- 
baftiani,  a  confidential  officer  under  the  firft  conful,  and 
commander  in  chief  of  the  French  army  in  Holland,  was 
difpatched  on  a  fecret  miffion  into  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the 
Grecian  Hies,  to  tamper  wirh  the  leading  perfons  of  the 
refpebtive  governments,  and  to  form  a  plan,  as  it  ffiould 
feem,  for  fubjugating  the  whole  of  thofe  extenfive  re¬ 
gions,  as  a  prelude  to  the  fubverfion  of  the  Turkidr  em¬ 
pire;  which  Bonaparte  had  formerly  intimated  that  he 
could  confer  on  the  “  prefent  pretender  to  the  crown  of  France, 
in  lieu  of  thoje  dominions  forfeited  by  Louts  AT/,  upon  condition 
of  his  revoking  for  eyer  his  hereditary  claim!"  Upon  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  errand  Sebaftiani  fet  off  from  Paris  early  in 
September  1802,  travelled  over  land  to  the  port  of  Tou¬ 
lon,  and  there  embarked  on  the  16th  of  the  fame  month 
for  the  Levant.  At  Tripoli  he  offers  his  mediation  be¬ 
tween  the  dey  and  the  king  of  Sweden,  which  is  accepted, 
and  a  treaty  concluded  under  his  aufpices;  and  he  pro¬ 
cures  from  the  former  power  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
Italian  republic ,  for  fo  was  the  Cifalpine  republic  now- 
called.  At  Alexandria  he  peremptorily  requires,  in  the 
name  of  the  French  government,  the  immediate  eva¬ 
cuation  of  that  city  by  the  Englilh  force  :  proceeds  to 
examine  the  date  of  the  fortreffes,  and  the  difpofition  of 
the  Turkiff  government  towards  the  French  :  announces 
the  a (Tembling  of  the  French  commercial  agents  in  Egypt, 
and  commences  a  feries  of  intrigues  with  the  beys.  At 
Grand  Cairo  he  takes  nearly  the  fame  courfe,  every  where 
endeavouring  to  revive  an  intereft  in  the  French  nation 
and  Bonaparte  ;  infomuch  as  to  diftribute  among  the 
chiefs  of  the  country,  multitudes  of  portraits  of  the  firft 
conful.  To  fo  great  a  pitch  was  his  inquifitive  refearcli 
carried  on  in  this  latter  capital,  as  to  excite  the  murmurs 
of  the  Turkiffi  garrifon,  and.  even  to  incur  perfonal  dan¬ 
ger.  Rofetta,  Damietta,  the  prefent  (fate  of  every  poft 
of  confequence,  are  the  objedts  of  his  inquiry.  After 
quitting  Egypt  he  proceeds  to  Acre,  where  he  informs 
himfelf  of  the  (fate  of  Syria,  and  the  fortifications  of  the 
former  place,  which  however  Djezzar  Pacha  was  too 
wife  to  let  him  vilit.  He  next  arrives  at  Zante,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  newly-formed  republic  of  the  Seven 
Grecian  or  Ionian  ifles.  Here  he  affembles  the  people, 
harangues  them  in  public,  exhorts  them  to  unanimity 
and  concord,  and  promifes  them  the  future  fup^ort  and 
protedtion  of  Bonaparte.  This  is  the  lad  ftage  of  his  ac¬ 
tive  career  of  infpedtion.  He  next  gives  a  Nummary  of 
the  number  and  condition  of  the  Engliffi  army  at  Alex¬ 
andria,  of  the  Turkiffi  army  in  Egypt,  and  of  that  of  the 
beys.  And  he  concludes  with  a  view  of  the  military 
date  of  Syria.  The  grand  refill ts  of  this  miffion  appear 
to  be,  that  the  iflands  of  the  Ionian  fea  would  declare 
themfelves  French  as  foon  as  an  opportunity  ffiould  offer; 
and  that  fix  thoufand  French  troops  would  fuffice  at  the 
prefent  moment  for  the  recovery  of  Egypt.  But  as  this 
fingular  embaffy  feems  to  have  been  the  fecret  and  ulti¬ 
mate  caufe  of  the  renewal  of  the  war,  and  is  in  itfelfa 
proceeding  full  of  information  and  intereft,  the  reader  will 
perhaps  applaud  us  for  dating  this  document  at  full 
length,  as  it  appeared,  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  30th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  1S03,  by  the  authority  of  the  confular  government. 

Report  maeft  to  the  French  Conjul  by  General  Sebafiani. — On 
the  16th  of  September  I  embarked  at  Toulon,  on-board 
the  Cornelie  ;  and  on  the  30th  I  arrived  at  Tripoli.  I 
immediately  wrote  to  baron  Cederftrom,  the  Swedifii  rear- 
admiral,  as  well  as  to  the  minifter  of  the  pacha,  fo  offer 
them  my  mediation  to  terminate  the  differences  exidiim 
between  the  Sivediffi  court  and  the  regency.  My  media-  4 
tion  was  accepted:  the  minifter  and  the  rear-admiral  re¬ 
paired  to  the  commiffarial  houie  of  France,  and  we  entered 
on  the  negociation.  The  two  parties  were  far  afunder; 
the  pacha  demanded  a  confiderable  fum,  and  an  augmen¬ 
tation  of  the  annual  tribute.  He  urged  a  treaty  made  two 
years  ago  by  an  envoy  of  the  king  of  Sweden  ,whiclf  allured 
the  payment  of  245,000  heavy  piaftres,  and  of  an  annuity 
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of  lo.ooo ;  he  added,  that  two  years  of  war  had  fnbjefted 
him  to  extraordinary  expences,  and  that  he  ufed  great 
moderation  in  confor  ming  himfelf  to  the  treaty  in  qnef- 
tion.  M.  de  Cedertlrom  only  ottered,  in  the  name  of  his 
court,  100,000  piaftres  for  the  redemption  of  the  Sweditti 
flaves,  who  were  to  the  number  of  150,  and  an  annuity  of 
5000  piaftres.  After  much  debate,  I  fucceeded  in  making 
them  fign  a  treaty,  which  fixed  the  payment  of  the  ran- 
fom  at  150,000  piaftres,  and  the  annuity  at  8000.  On  the 
ift  of  Odtober  I  was  prefented,  with  much  pomp,  to  t lie 
pacha,  who  received  me  in  the  mod  diftinguilhed  manner. 
The  exchange  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
took  place,  and  the  Italian  republic  was  formally  acknow¬ 
ledged.  I  can  fed  its  flag  to  be  hoifted  on  the  commiffarial 
houfe  of  France,  and  it  was  fainted  by  the  frigate  and 
the  place  with  twenty-one  guns.  It  was  not  without  dif¬ 
ficulty  that  the  pacha  confented  to  acknowledge  that  re¬ 
public.  He  feared  that  all  Italy  was  comprifed  in  this 
new  republic,  and  that,  in  confequence,  he  fhould  be 
obliged  to  refpertt,  indiferiminately,  all  the  (hips  of  com¬ 
merce  of  that  part  of  Europe:  this  would  deftroy  his 
marine-.  I  gave  him  the  neceffary  explanations, and  par¬ 
ticularly  thofe  which  related  to  the  objedt  of  his  appre- 
henfions,  and  he  replied  to  me,  “  Certainly  I  wifli  to  be 
at  peace  with  the  Italian  republic,  without  too  much  in¬ 
juring  my  intereft  ;  but  if  it  were  (fill  more  difficult,  I 
would  do  it,  fince  the  great  Bonaparte  defires  it.”  The 
pacha  of  Tripoli  is  a  brave  and  enterprifing  man,  the 
friend  of  France.  The  Englifh  have  furniflied  fuccours 
to  his  brother,  wlro  is  at  prefent  at  Derue,  without  means 
or  credit.  His  plan  is  to  raife  the  country  againft  the  bey. 
The  political  and  adminiftrative  affairs  of  the  regency  are 
conducted  by  Seid-Muharnmed-el-Deghuis,  minifterof  the 
pacha.  This  man  is  full  of  fagacity,  and  has  even  fome 
notions  of  European  politics.  He  has  been  in  France,  and 
prefer ves  for  our  country  a  predominant  fentiment  of  af¬ 
fection.  On  the  2d  of  October  I  fet  out  from  Tripoli, 
and  on  the  16th  arrived  at  Alexandria  :  the  fame  day  I 
waited  upon  general  Stuart,  commandant  of  the  Engl i (h 
forces  by  land  and  fea.  I  communicated  to  him  the  order 
of  the  minifter  for  foreign  affairs,  which  enjoined  me  to 
proceed  to  Alexandria,  and  if  the  Englifh  (till  occupied 
that  place,  to  demand  a  fpeedy  evacuation,  and  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  General  Stuart  then  told 
me,  that  the  evacuation  of  the  place  would  fhortly  be  ef¬ 
fected  ;  but  feeing  that  I  infilled,  and  that  I  deiired  an 
atifwer  lefs  vague,  he  declared  to  me,  that  he  had  no  or¬ 
ders  from  his  court  to  quit  Alexandria,  and  that  he  even 
believed  he  fhould  pafs  the  winter  there.  General  Stuart 
is  a  man  of  mediocre  talents  :  he  has  for  his  aid-de-camp, 
a  French  emigrant,  called  the  chevalier  de  Sades,  a  man 
of  talent,  and  an  enemy  of  France,  who  has  much  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  general.  I  went  the  fame  day  to  fee 
Khourchid-Ahmid,  the  pacha  of  Alexandria,  and  the 
capitan  bey,  commander  of  the  forces  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte.  After  the  cuftomary  compliments,  and  fome  lan¬ 
guage  agreeable  to  the  fublime  Porte,  I  announced  to 
them,  that  the  agents  of  French  commerce  would  affenp 
ble  in  Egypt.  This  communication  gave  them  the  greateft 
pleafure,  and  they  did  not  conceal  that  they  faw  with  grief 
the  Itay  of  the  Englifh  in  the  country.  I  told  them  that 
their  ftay  could  not  be  much  longer,  and  that  the  general 
peace  left  no  doubt  of  their  approaching  departure.  On 
the  17th  I  vilited  the  cheik  El-Meffiry.  The  fame  day  I 
atfo  vifited  the  cheik  Ibrahim  Mufti.  On  the  18th  1  vi- 
fited  the  coupure  du  Kalidj,  which  has  formed  the  lake 
Mareotis.  The  current  of  the  waters  of  the  lake  Madie 
is  (till  very  ftrong,  and  if  the  Porte  does  not  make  hafte 
to-.re-eftablifh  this  important  canal,  the  overflows  which 
take  place  on  the  little  tongue  of  land  that  (eparates  the 
two  lakes,  will  render  the  opening  to  confiderable,  that  it 
will  be  impoffible  to  travel.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Swe¬ 
ditti  engineer,  lent  by  the  Porte  to  direift  t lief e  labours, 
has  the  neceffary  talents.  The  formation  of  the  lake 
Mareotis  appears  to  have  contributed  to  the  h.lubrity  of 
Voi..  VII.  No.  474. 
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the  air.  The  city  has  no  other  water  than  w  hat  it  draws 
from  the  wells  of  Marabouf.  This  little  fort  I  found 
guarded  by  an  Englilh  and  Turkifti  garrifon,  in  order  to 
protebf  the  inhabitants  who  came  to  draw  water.  I  em¬ 
ployed  the  day  of  the  19th  in  perambulating  the  town, 
and  receiving  different  individuals  who  came  to  vilit  me. 
On  the  20th  I  fet  out  for  Cairo,  efcorted  by  two  Turkifh 
officers,  and  fix  French  foldiers,  whom  I  had  taken  on¬ 
board  the  frigate,  but  contrary  winds  obliged  me  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  port.  The  next  day  I  was  at  Aboukir,  where 
I  patted  the  night.  I  profited  by  this  opportunity  to  vitlt 
the  fort,  which  is  in  a  very  ruined  (late.  On  the  22d  I 
arrived  at  R'ofetra,  after  having  vilited  the  fort  Juiien  ;  I 
faw  the  fame  day  Ofman,  aga  and  duvnnny  of  the  town, 
as  well  as  the  Chriftiuns  who  relide  there.  The  23d  I  was 
at  Faone,  where  I  vilited  the  commandant  of  the  place, 
the  cadi,  and  the  cheiks ;  I  received  from  the  latter,  and 
from  all  thofe  whom  I  entertained,  proteftations  of  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  firtt  conful.  I  patted  the  next  day  at 
Rahmanie,  where  I  vifited  the  cheik  Muhammed  Abou- 
Ali  ;  the  fort  of  the  town  is  almoft  entirely  dettroyed.  I 
vifited  on  the  25th,  at  Menouf,  the  cheik  Abdin,  whom 
the  firtt  conful  had  appointed  cadi.  The  other  cheiks  of 
■that  town  who  came  to  vilit  me,  held  the  fame  language 
as  thofe  ot  Faone.  I  laid  to  them,  “  The  firft  conful 
loves  yc-ur  country  much,  he  fpeaks  of  it  often;  he  in- 
teiefts  h  imfelf  in  your  happinefs  ;  lie  did  not  forget  you, 
and  recommended  you  to  the  Porte.  He  has  made  peace 
with  Europe,  and  this  country  will  feel  the  interett  which 
he  takes,  and  the  recollection  which  he  has  preferved  of 
the  poor  cheiks  of  Egypt.”  Muhammed  Kachef-Zourba 
Matzellem,  who  commanded  at  Menouf,  on  my  journey- 
through  that  town,  has  been  beheaded  in  confequence  of 
being  accufed  of  communications  with  the  mamelukes. 
The  two  forts  of  Menouf  are  dettroyed.  I  arrived  the 
fame  day  at  Boulak.  I  fent  immediately  citizen  Joubert 
to  inform  the  pacha  of  Cairo  of  my  arrival.  The  next 
morning,  the  26th,  the  pacha  fent  three  hundred  cavalry 
and  two  hundred  infantry,  commanded  by  the  principal 
officers  of  his  houfehold,  to  accompany  me  to  him,  amidft: 
a  great  many  difeharges  of  artillery.  Having  arrived  at 
the  pacha’s,  I  fuid  to  him,  “  Peace  has  been  concluded 
between  the  French  republic  and  the  Sublime  Porte  ;  the 
ancient  relations  of  amity  and  commerce  have  been  re-efta- 
blifhed,  and  I  am  charged  by  the  great  conful  Bonaparte, 
to  affure  you  of  his  benevolence,  and  to  announce  to 
you  the  arrival  of  commiffaries  of  the  French  commerce 
in  Egypt.”  The  pacha  anfwered  me,  “  The  benevolence 
with  which  the  firft  conful  has  honoured  me,  penetrates 
me  with  gratitude,  and  his  commercial  agents  (hall  meet 
here  the  mod  friendly  reception.”  I  proceeded  then  to 
the  houte  which  the  pacha  had  prepared  for  me.  I  re¬ 
ceived,  the  fame  day,  the  vilits  of  all  the  principal  men  of 
the  country,  and  of  the  copt  intendants.  On  the  27th  I 
again  repaired  to  the  pacha,  w  ith  whom  I  had  a  long  con¬ 
ference.  i  fpoke  to  him  in  thefe  words  :  “  The  firtt  con¬ 
ful  takes  in  you,  and  the  country  which  you  govern,  a 
very  lively  intereft,  and  defires  to  contribute  to  your 
happinefs  ;  he  has  charged  me,  therefore  to  otter  you 
his  mediation,  in  order  to  make  peace  between  you  and 
the  beys.” 

The  pacha  thanked  me  warmly  and  fincerely  for  the  in¬ 
terett  which  the  firft  cojiful  took  in  his  behalf,  but  lie  pro- 
tefted  tome,  that  he  had  the  molt  pofitive  orders  from  his 
court  to  make  a  war  of  extermination  upon  the  beys,  and 
not  to  eiiter  into  any  arrangement  with  them.  I  observed, 
that  the  unfortunate  circumftances  which  had  happened 
to  the  Ottoman  troops  (they  had  been  beaten  five  times 
fuccefiively  by  the  mamelonks),  rendered  their  pofition 
very  critical,  and  that  obtlinacy  expofed  them  to  the  lofs 
of  the  province.  He  then  communicated  to  me  the  order 
of  the  Porte,  and  I  faw,  beyond  a  doubt, ,, that  it  was  not 
potlible  for  him  to  enter  into  any  accommodation.  I  in¬ 
formed  him  that  I  intended  to  vilit  the  different  cheiks  of 
Cairo,  and  ;tl to  madame  Murad  Bey,  and  to  infpedt  the 
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environs  and  fortifications  of  the  city.  He  ordered,  im¬ 
mediately,  that  the  guard  which  he  had  fent  fhould  ac¬ 
company  me  wherever  I  wilhed  to  go,  informing  me,  that 
lie  would  ufe  every  means  in  his  power  to  render  my  flay 
at  Cairo  agreeable.  The  fame  day  I  commenced  my  vi- 
fits,  beginning  with  the  cheik  Abdallah -el-Chefcanoi,  of 
the  great  mofque.  As  I  was  expected  by  him,  he  had 
affembled  a  confiderable  number  of  cheiks.  The  conver- 
fation  turned  upon  the  i ntereft  which  the  firft  conful  took 
in  Egypt,  on  his  power,  his  glory,  and  on  his  efteem  and 
benevolence  for  the  learned  cheiks  of  Cairo.  Their  an- 
fwers  exprelfed  their  attachment  to  his  perfon.  He  mud 
have  been  a  witnefs  like  myfelf  to  the  enthufiafm  excited 
at  the  view  of  the  portrait  of  the  firft  conful  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  exaltation  of  their  fentiments.  I  have  given 
it  to  all  the  principal  cheiks  of  Cairo,  and  of  the  towns 
where  I  have  travelled.  On  the  28th  1  invited  the  cheik 
Omar  El-Berky,  prince  of  the  Shirifs-  he  was  ill,  and  I 
faw  only  his  foil.  The  cheik  Suleiman  Fargoumy  re¬ 
ceived  me  with  much  friendfhip,  and  affured  me  of  his 
boundlefs  admiration  for  the  firft  conful.  The  citizens 
Joubert  and  Beye  have  certified  to  me,  that  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Cairo  never  teftified  fo  much  attachment  to  France 
as  on  my  arrival.  When  we  pafs  along  the  ftreets,  every 
body  falutes  us.  Their  aftrologets  make  predictions 
every  day  as  to  what  concerns  the  firft  conful.  On  the 
29th,  I  went  to  vifit  madame  Murad  Bey  :  her  intendant 
had  already  prayed  of  me  that  I  would  grant  her  an  inter¬ 
view.  I  informed  her  that  the  firft  conful  had  charged 
me  to  interpofe  my  mediation,  in  order  to  make  their 
peace  with  the  Sublime  Porte  ;  but  that  the  pacha  had 
ordered  that  no  negociation  fhould  be  entered  into.  I 
employed  that  day,  and  the  following,  in  vifiting  the  cita¬ 
del,  the  llle  of  Ru  da  Gize,  Boulak,  and  all  the  other 
little  forts  which  furround  the  city.  TheTurkifh  foldiers 
murmured  to  fee  me  vifit  their  forts,  but  I  feigned  not  to 
hear  them,  and  continued  mycourfe  and  my  obfervations. 

On  the  29th,  inreturning  to  Fort  Dupuy,  a  foldier  me¬ 
naced  me.  with  his  attagan  ;  but  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  teftified  highly  their  indignation  againft  him,  I  did 
not  flop  at  his  menaces,  and  continued  my  route.  A  mo¬ 
ment  afterwards  Muftapha  Oukil,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
city,  palfed  before  me  on  horfeback.  In  palling,  he  re¬ 
proached  my  guides  with  marching  before  a  Cliriftian, 
and  above  all,  before  a  Frenchman,  and  menaced  them 
with  the  baftinado  after  my  departure.  I  could  not  be 
filent  under  fuch  an  infult  ;  and,  upon  my  return,  I  fent 
citizen  Joubert  to  the  pacha,  to  make  my  complaint,  and 
demand  a  prompt  redrefs.  I  declared  to  him  that  I  ex¬ 
pected  this  man  would  come  publicly  to  me  to  afk  my 
pardon,  place  himfelf  at  my  difpofal,  and  implore  my 
pity.  He  found  that  Muftapha  was  greatly  protected  by 
the  pacha,  and  wanted  to  arrange  it  otherwife  ;  but  I  per- 
fifted  by  declaring  formally  to  the  pacha,  that  if  this  repa¬ 
ration  was  not  made  in  the  manner  in  which  1  demanded 
it,  I  fhould  inftantly  depart,  and  immediately  write  to 
Paris  and  Conftantinople  to  ftate  my  complaint.  This 
declaration  produced  all  the  eft'eCt  which  I  expedted  ; 
and  Muftapha,  alarmed,  came  on  the  following  day  to 
me,  conducted  by  Roletti,and  he  publicly  afked  my  par¬ 
don,  and  put  himfelf  at  my  difpofal.  I  told  him  that  my 
firft  intention  had  been  to  cut  off  his  head,  and  that  1  only 
gave'  him  his  life,  at  the  folicitation  of  the  pacha  and  M. 
Rofetti }  but  if  in  future  he  fhould  ever  infult  the  French, 
or  thofe  in  their  fuite,  his  deftruCtion would  be  inevitable. 
This  affair,  which  was  inftantly  fpread  throughout  the 
whole  city,  produced  the  beft  effeCf.  The  fame  day  an 
attempt  was  made  to  excite  the  Albanefe  againft  me.  Two 
letters  from  Rofetta,  written  by  Englifh  protegees,  affured 
that  there  had  been  feen  upon  the  coafts  of  Natolia  a 
French  fleet  of  three  hundred  fail ;  that  we  were  march¬ 
ing  againft  Conftantinople,  and  that  my  vifit  to  Egypt  had 
no  other  objeCt  but  to  deceive  them,  and  blind  them  to 
their  danger.  I  made  the  merchant  come  to  me  who  had 
received  the  letter  5  I  made  him  give  it  me — I  inftantly 


fent  it  to  the  pacha  himfelf,  telling  him  that  this  abfttrd 
news  was  fpread  to  occafion  diforders-,  and  to  endeavour 
to  alter  the  good  underftanding  which  exifted  between 
France  and  the  Sublime  Porte:  and  I  guaranteed  the 
falfehood  of  it  with  my  head.  The  pacha  had  difeover- 
ed  the  fnare,  and  did  not  fall  into  it.  He  even  commu¬ 
nicated  to  me  a  letter  from  general  Stuart,  which  he  had 
juft  received,  and  to  which  was  joined  an  order  of  the 
day,  of  the  firft  conful,  when  he  commanded  the  army  of 
Egypt.  This  order  of  the  day  was  dated  in  Auguft 
1799,  and  recalled  to  the  recollection  of  the  Egyptians, 
that  Conftantinople  was  tributary  to  Arabia,  and  that  the 
time  was  now  come  to  reftore  Cairo  to  its  fupremacy,  and 
to  deftroy  the  eaftern  empire  of  the  Ottomans.  General 
Stuart  begged  the  pacha  to  confider  the  fpirit  of  that  or¬ 
der,  and  to  judge  from  it  of  our  attachment,  and  of  our 
peace  with  the  Turks.  I  was  indignant  to  find  that  a 
foldier  of  one  of  the  mod  polite  nations  of  Europe  fhould 
degrade  himfelf  fo  far  as  to  inftigate  aflafli nation,  by 
means  of  fuch  an  infinuation.  The  pacha  treated  me  with 
the  greateft  politenefs,  and  the  Englifh  at  Cairo  were  wit- 
neftes  of  the  attachment  of  that  city  to  the  French.  I 
received  a  deputation  from  the  monks  of  Mount  Sinai, 
whom  I  recommended  to  the  pacha  :  I  wrote  to  their  fu- 
perior,  to  allure  them  of  the  friendfhip  and  protection  of 
the  firft  conful.  The  monks  of  the  Propaganda  at  Cairo, 
whom  I  placed  under  the  national  protection  which  they 
enjoyed  before  the  war,  celebrated  a  Te  Deum  for  the 
profperity  of  the  firft  conful.  I  afiifted  at  this  ceremony, 
at  which  all  the  Chriftians  of  Cairo  were  prefent.  The 
evening  before  my  departure  (the  2d  of  November)  I  had 
another  interview  with  the  pacha,  and  recommended  all 
the  Chriftians  of  Cairo  to  his  protection,  as  well  as  the 
Turks,  who,  during  the  relidence  of  the  French  in  Egypt, 
were  connedted  with  them.  He  not  only  promifed  to  re- 
fpedt  them,  but  even  to  treat  them  with  bounty.  On  the 
3d,  I  fet  out  in  a  conveyance  of  the  pacha’s,  in  order  to 
repair  to  Damietta.  The  pacha  ordered  me  to  be  efcort- 
ed  to  Boulak,  with  the  fame  honours  that  I  received  on 
the  day  of  my  arrival.  I  had  written  to  captain  Gour- 
din,  to  repair  to  Damietta  with  the  frigate,  in  order  to 
convey  me  to  Syria.  On  the  5th  I  flopped  a  fhort  time 
at  Simenoud,  and  afterwards  at  Manfoura,  where  I  faw 
the  commandant  of  the  city,  and  tiie  cheik  Efteid-Mu- 
hammed-El-Chenaoni,  who  came  to  fee  me,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  cheiks.  I  fpoke  to  them  in  the  fame  manner  as 
all  the  other  cheiks  of  Egypt,  and  received  the  fame 
promifes  of  attachment.  The  tower  of  Manfoura  is  de- 
ftroyed.  The  fame  day  I  arrived  at  Damietta.  The  next 
day  I  went  to  Ahmed. Pacha-Behil,  a  creature  of  the 
grand  vizier’s;  he  returned  my  vifit  the  fame  day.  He 
conducted  himfelf  perfectly  well  to  me  during  my  ftay  in 
that  city. 

On  the  7th  I  went  to'vifit  the  fort  of  Lefbe  and  the 
towers  of  Bogaz.  They  have  not  continued  the  works  of 
that  fort,  which  is  in  a  bad  ftate  :  thofe  of  Bogaz  are  in  a 
good  condition.  There  is  a  garrifon  of  two  hundred 
men  in  the  fort  and  in  the  towers.  On  the  8th  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  vifit  of  HafTan  Toubar  :  his  influence  over  the 
inhabitants  of  Menfale  is  (fill  the  fame.  On  the  9th  I 
went  to  Senenie,  where  I  faw  the  cheik  Ibrahim-El- 
Behlout,  he  who  behaved  fo  well  to  the  French  under 
the  orders  of  general  Vial,  when  they  were  taken  and  im- 
prifoned.  The  firft  conful  had  exempted  his  village  from 
all  contributions.  I  faw  all  the  cheiks  at  Damietta,  par¬ 
ticularly  Ali  Khafaki,  whom  the  firft  conful  had  inverted 
with  a  pelifle  :  he  is  polfefted  of  great  credit,  and  is  much 
attached  to  the  French.  There  are  at  Damietta  two 
Chriftians,  who  are  men  of  merit,  and  may  be  very 
ufeful  to  us:  they  are  M.  Bazile  and  don  Bazile.  They 
are  poffefled  of  good  information,  have  very  confiderable 
fortunes,  and  are  very  highly  refpeCted.  In  Egypt,  chiefs, 
merchants,  people,  all  like  to  talk  of  the  firft  conful — all 
offer  up  prayers  for  his  happinefs.  All  the  news  which 
concerns  him  fpread  from  Alexandria  or  Damietta  to  the 
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pyramids  and  the  grand  cataradls  with  aftonifhing  rapidity. 
On  the  14th  the  frigate  arrived  at  Bogaz  from  Damietta: 
I  immediately  fet  out  for  Acre,  at  which  place  I  arrived 
on  the  19th. 

The  20th  of  November,  in  the  morning,  I  difpatched 
citizens  Joubert  and  Legrange  to  Djezzar  pacha,  with  a 
letter,  in  which  I  dated  to  him,  that  peace  being  con¬ 
cluded  between  France  and  the  Porte,  the  relations  of 
commerce  (liould  be  re-eftablifhed  on  the  footing  they 
flood  before  the  war,  and  that  I  was  charged  by  the  firft 
conftil  to  confer  with  him  on  thefe  objects.  I  begged  of 
him  to  anfwer  me  in  w’riting,  if  he  was  inclined  to  treat 
with  me.  In  fome  hours  the  melTengers  returned  :  Djez¬ 
zar  had  received  them  coldly.  He  exprelled  his  defire  to 
fee  me  perfonally,  but  was  unwilling  to  write.  Every 
body  advifed  me  not  to  fee  him,  without  an  affurance 
written  by  himfelf ;  this  he  appeared  unwilling  to  give  ; 
but,  notwithftanding  this  cautionary  advice,  and  hisobfti- 
uate  refufal  to  write,  I  determined  to  repair  myfelf  imme¬ 
diately  to  Acre.  I  repaired  to  the  houfe  of  the  commif- 
fary  of  the  Seven  Illes.  Very  foon  after,  the  dragoman 
of  the  pacha,  informed  of  my  arrival,  came  to  condudl  me 
to  the  pacha,  who  received  me  in  an  apartment  where  he 
was  unattended,  and  which  was  without  any  other  furni¬ 
ture  than  a  carpet.  He  had,  on  one  fide  of  him  a  piftol 
with  four  barrels,  a  fmall  air-gun,  a  fabre,  and  a  hatchet. 
After  inquiring  as  to  my  health,  he  afked  me,  whether  I 
was  not  perfuaded  that  our  end  is  pre-ordained  in  heaven, 
and  that  nothing  could  change  our  defliny.  I  anfwered, 
that  I  believed,  as  he  did,  in  predeflination.  He  conti¬ 
nued  to  fpeak  for  fome  time  on  that  fubjeft.  I  perceiv¬ 
ed,  however,  that  he  affe&ed  a  degree  of  fimplicity,  but 
that,  at  the  fame  time,  he  wifhed  to  pafs  for  a  man  of  wit, 
as  well  as  for  a  juft  man.  He  repeated  feveral  times,  “  It 
is  faid  that  Djezzar  is  barbarous :  this  is  falfe  ;  he  is  but 
juft  and  fevere.  Requeft  of  the  firft  conful,  not  to  fend 
me,  as  commifTary  of  commercial  relations,  a  lame  or  a 
blind  man  ;  becanfe  many  perfons  would  be  fure  to  fay, 
that  Djezzar  had  made  him  fo.”  Soon  after  he  faid,  “  I 
defire  that  the  commifTary  you  may  fend  ftiall  refide  at 
Seide,  as  that  is  the  moll  commercial  part  in  my  domi¬ 
nions ;  befides,  it  is  not  neceffary  he  ftionld  refide  here, 
where  I  (hall  be  myfelf  the  French  commifTary,  and  fhall 
take  care  that  your  countrymen  be  well  received.  I 
highly  efteem  the  French.  In  ftature,  Bonaparte  is  fmall, 
but  he  is  neverthelefs  the  greateft  of  mankind.  I  know 
that  he  is  greatly  regretted  at  Cairo,  where  they  with  to 
fee  him  again.”  I  made  a  few  obfervations  on  the  peace 
between  France  and  the  Porte;  to  which  he  anfwered, 
“  Do  you  know  why  1  have  thus  received  and  feel  fo  much 
pleafure  at  feeing  you  ?  It  is  becaufe  you  come  unautho- 
rifed  by  a Jirman ,  and  without  any  orders  from  the  divan. 
I  have  the  greateft  contempt  for  its  blind  vizier.  They 
fay  that  Djezzar  is  a  Bofnian,  a  man  of  ftraw,  and  cruel 
to  excefs  ;  but,  neverthelefs,  I  can  ftand  the  ordeal.  I 
was  once  poor.  My  father  had  nothing  to  bequeath  me 
but  courage.  I  have  achieved  my  own  elevation  by  dint 
of  exertion.  This,  however,  does  not  make  me  proud, 
and  Djezzar,  perhaps,  will  foon  finifli  his  career  ;  not 
that  he  is  old,  aS  his  enemies  report,  (he  then  performed 
fome  of  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Mamelukes,  in  their  mode 
of  rifing  their  arms,  &c.  which  he  really  executed  with 
furprifing adroitnefs  and  agility,)  but  becaufe,  molt  likely, 
God  will  have  it  fo.  The  king  of  France,  once  fo  power¬ 
ful,  has  perilhed.  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  greateft  of  all 
kings,  was,  when  his  time  was  come,  killed  by  a  fly,  &c.” 
He  made  feveral  other  obfervations  in  this  ftrain,  and 
afterwards  fpoke  of  the  motives  which  induced  him  to 
make  war  upon  the  French  army  :  from  the  whole  of  his 
demeanour  it  could  be  eafily  feen,  that  he  wifhed  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  the  firft  conful,  and  that  he  ftifled  his 
refentments.  The  following  is  the  apologue,  which  he 
ufed  to  demonftrate  the  caufes  of  his  refiftance.  “  A  black 
flave,”  he  faid,  “  after  a  long  journey,  in  which  he  had 
fuft'ered  the  greateft  privations,  arrived  at  a  little  field  of 
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fugar  canes ;  he  flopped  therein,  and  indulged  himfelf 
in  partaking  of  the  delicious  liquor  they  afforded  ;  and, 
at  length,  was  determined  to  remain  on  the  fpot.  Very 
foon  after,  two  travellers,  who  had*followed  him,  came 
up.  The  firft  faid  to  him,  Salamalle  (the  mode  of  wifh- 
ing  health).  ‘  The  devil  take  it,’  anfwered  the  black. 
The  fecond  traveller  then  approached,  and  inquired  why 
he  had  anfwered  in  fuch  a  way  to  fo  good  a  wifh.  *  I 
had  very  good  reafon  for  it,’  replied  he  :  ‘  if  I  had  an¬ 
fwered  in  a  friendly  manner,  the  man  would  have  enter, 
ed  into  converfation  with  me,  and  afterwards  fat  down 
befide  me  ;  he  would  have  partaken  of  my  refrefhments, 
and  finding  them  defirable,  would  have  endeavoured  to 
obtain  exclufive  pofTeflion.”  I  recommended  to  the  fa¬ 
vourable  attention  of  Djezzar,  the  Chriftians  and  the 
convents  at  Nazareth  and  Jerufalem  ;  he  allured  me  that 
he  would  treat  them  with  much  regard.  I  did  not  forget 
the  Mutuales,  and  received  the  fame  affurance  in  their 
behalf.  Djezzar  frequently  obferved  to  me,  that  his 
word  was,  with  him,  more  facred  than  treaties.  Our 
converfation  was  interrupted  for  fome  moments  by  a  kind 
of  military  mulic,  which  he  performed  in  a  very  agree¬ 
able  ftvle.  The  palace  of  Djezzar  is  built  with  much 
tafte  and  elegance  ;  but,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  apart¬ 
ments,  a  number  of  turnings  are  neceliary.  At  the  foot 
of  the  ftaircafe,  however,  is  fituated  a  prifon,  the  gate  of 
which  is  allowed  to  be  open  from  noon  till  evening.  I 
faw  a  number  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants.  In  the 
courts  1  obferved  twelve  field  pieces  well  mounted,  and 
in  admirable  order.  Never  did  I  encounter  a  fight  more 
hideous  or  repulfive  than  that  of  the  minifterof  Djezzar, 
whom  I  met  in  going  out.  The  pacha  had  caufed  one  of 
his  eyeslo  be  put  out,  and  his  nofi?  and  ears  to  be  cut  off. 
I  faw  in  the  town  more  than  a  hundred  individuals  in  the 
fame  ftate.  On  beholding  the  domeftics  of  Djezzar,  and 
even  the  inhabitants  of  Acre,  one  would  imagine  himfelf 
in  the  reforts  of  brigands  ready  to  affaflinate.  This  mon- 
fter  has  imprinted  the  mark  of  his  atrocious  charadfer 
upon  every  thing  within  the  limits  of  his  power.  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  feeing,  while  at  Acre,  the  procurateur 
of  the  Propaganda,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Holy  Land.  Of 
the  former,  and  of  the  commiiTary  of  the  Seven  Hies,  I 
collected  fome  information  concerning  the  prefent  ftate  of 
Syria,  and  the  fortifications  of  Acre,  of  which  I  had  feen 
but  a  part;  I  was  not  (offered  to  vifit  them.  The  pro¬ 
curateur  of  the  Holy  Land  is  grateful  to  the  firft  conful 
for  the  protection  he  had  afforded  the  monks.  He  affured 
me  that'  my  recommendation  to  Djezzar  would  be  very 
ufeful.  Tie  hinted  tome  Djezzar’s  earned  wifhes  to  be 
on  good  terms  with  the  firft  conful.  It  is  certain  that  the 
former  behaved  very  well  to  the  crew  of  a  Fiench  veffel 
which  put  into  Acre  fhortly  before  my  arrival.  Djezzar 
occupies  all  Paleftine,  w  ith  the  exception  of  Jaffa,  where 
Aboumarak  Pacha  has  been  befieged  nearly  five  months 
by  a  force  of  nine  thoufand  men.  This  operation  pre¬ 
vents  Djezzar  from  carrying  on  hoftilities  with  the  defired 
vigour  againft  the  emir  of  the  Drules,  w  ho,  for  the  fpace 
of  a  year,  had  paid  him  no  tribute.  Tripoli  is  tranquil 
at  prefent ;  it  is  different  at  Aleppo,  whence  the  pacha 
has  been  driven.  Damalcus  is  in  open  rebellion  againft 
the  Porte:  not  only  has  the  pacha  of  the  divan  been 
expelled,  but  the  aga,  who  commanded  the  citadel  for 
the  Turks,  has  been  delivered  up  by  the  foldiers  to  the 
infurgents,  who  have  decapitated  him.  Tripoli  is  now 
under  a  rebellious  .pacha,  who  is  a  creature  of  Djezzar; 
who  has  lately  ordered  him  to  protect  the  pilgrims  from 
Mecca.  In  a  word,  all  Syria  is  with  Djezzar,  and  the 
Ottomans  are  as  much  detefted  here  as  in  Egypt.  The 
Mutuales  live  peaceably  in  their  villages  ;  they  have, 
however,  been  obliged  to  retire  from  the  borders  of  the 
Tea.  Aboumarak  is  now  at  the  laft  extremity  :  this  man 
is  equally  inconfiderate  and  cruel,  and  is  furpaffed  only 
by  Djezzar.  The  Chriftians  are  even  more  in  dread  of 
him,  and  tremble  for  their  future  fituation.  The  monks 
of  the  convent  of  Jaffa  have  withdrawn  to  Jerufalem. 

The 
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The  lift  of  November  I  quitted  Acre.  As  the  winds'were 
unfavourable  to  a  voyage  to  Jaffa,  I  fet  fail  for  Zante, 
where  I  arrived  the  4th  of  December.  I  landed  the 
fame  day,  but  the  (hip’s  company  were  put  under  quaran¬ 
tine.  I  repaired  to  the  houfe  of  the  French  commiffary, 
efcorted  by  the  officers  of  health.  I  foon  learned  that 
the  ifle  and  the  republic  w ere  fplit  into  different  parties, 
and  that  even  the  tranquillity  of  the  place  was  threatened. 
I  affembled  the  members  of  the  conftituted  authorities, 
ynd  the  principal  perfons  of  the  town,  at  the  houfe  of 
the  governor  M.  de  Califhirode.  After  having  repre- 
fented  to  them  the  intereft  which  the  firft  conful  took  in 
their  welfare,  I  induced  them  to  lay  afide  that  fpirit  of 
party  which  diftradted  them,  and  to  wait  without  paffion, 
and  in  (Hence,  the  new  conftitution.  Thefe  few  words 
were  received  with  enthufiafm,  and  all  of  them  exclaim¬ 
ed,  “  France  for  ever!  Bonaparte  for  ever!”  Thefe 
cries  were  reiterated  on  my  going  out  by  more  than  four 
thoufand  men,  who  followed  me  to  the  door.  The  go¬ 
vernor  and  the  Ruffian  commandant  were  alarmed  at  it; 
and  I  learned  by  the  French  commiffary  on  the  following 
day,  that  two  of  the  leading  men  were  fent  to  prifon,  but 
that,  on  his  felicitations,  and  fearful  of  my  reproaches, 
they  were  fet  at  liberty  in  the  courfe  of  the  night.  I  went 
to  the  Concierget  ie,  and  had  the  governor  brought  there. 
I  fpoke  to  him  llrongly  on  the  irregularity  of  his  conduit : 
he  was  alarmed,  and  promifed  that  he  would  look  upon 
thofe  who  cried  out,  “  Live  the  firff  conful !”  as  good  ci¬ 
tizens,  and  ffioitld  in  future  treat  them  as  fuch.  As  he 
fent,  in  the  courfe  of  the  night,  a  courier  to  his  govern¬ 
ment,  and  I  had  reafon  to  believe  he  had  made  a  wrong 
report,  I  immediately  wrote  to  the  charge  d’affaires  of 
the  republic  at  Corfu,  to  inform  him  what  had  palfed, 
and  that  I  was  fetting  oft'  for  Medina.  I  do  not  ftray 
from  the  truth  in  affuring  you,  that  the  iffands  of  the 
Ionian  fea  will  declare  themfelves  French  as  foon  as  an  op¬ 
portunity  ftiall  offer  itfelf. 

Englifh  army  in  Egypt. — That  army,  commanded  by 
general  Stuart,  confilts  of  4430  men.  They  wholly  and 
exclu  lively  occupy  Alexandria  and  the  neighbouring  forts. 
The  Turks,  who  formed  the  garrifon  of  fonte  of  thefe 
forts,  have  been  removed.  Lately  the  Englifh  general 
has  occupied  Demanhour  with  one  hundred  infantry  and 
one  hundred  horfe,  under  the  pretext  of  curbing  the 
Arabs.  The  Englifh  have  made  no  neceffary  works  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  forts  ;  the  palifades  are  almoft  en¬ 
tirely  deftroyed,  and  the  branches  occafioned  by  the  rains 
have  very  much  damaged  all  the  new  fortifications.  They 
occupy  none  of  the  works  which  are  beyond  the  line  of 
the  Arabs,  and  all  the  redoubts  which  exifted  at  the  de¬ 
parture  of  tb.e  French  army  are  dellroyed.  The  pacha  of 
Cairo  furnilhes  to  the  Erigliffi  army  corn,  rice,  wood,  and 
provifions,  without  any  payment.  The  confumption  is 


treble  what  it  (hould  be:  tlrey  commit  great  wafte.  A 
great  mifunderftanding  reigns  between  general  Stuart  and 
the  pacha. — State  of  the  army: 

Dillon’s  regiment — emigrants . 450 

Britilh  chalfeurs — ditto . 550 

Role’s  regiment — Swifs . 600 

Wetteville’s  regiment— ditto . 680 

The  10th  regiment  of  infantry — Englifh  ....  600 

The  6  iff  regiment  of  infantry — ditto . 650 

The  8  8th  regiment  of  infantry — ditto  ....  400 

Dragoons  of  the  26th  light — ditto . 350 

Artillery — ditto . 150 


Total  4430 

The  Turkifn  army . — Muhammed,  pacha  of  Cairo,  who 
has  taken,  it  is  not  known  why,  the  title  of  viceroy  of 
Egypt,  does  not  command  the  troops  in  perfon.  Muham¬ 
med  Aly-Serr-Cherfme,  who  had  the  command  fince.my 
arrival,  was  killed  before  Gaza  ;  they  are  now  under  the 
orders  of  Jufl'ef  Kiabia.  Tair  is  pacha  of  the  Arnaoutes, 
who  compofe  the  greateft  part  of  this  army,  amounting 
to  about  16,000  men.  They  from  time  to  time  receive 
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reinforcements.  Chourchid-Ahmed,  a  pacha  of  two  tails, 
is  at  Alexandria  with  fix  hundred  men,  who  occupy  no 
fortification.  This  pacha  is,  as  one  may  fay,  a  prifoner 
with  the  Englifh.  The  Turkifh  army  cor.fi Its  of  7640 
men,  and  that  of  the  Arnaoutes  of  8300,  making  a  whole 
of  16,140.  It  is  ufelefs  to  add,  that  this  is  nor  an  army  ; 
they  are  men  ill-armed,  without  difcipline,  without  con¬ 
fidence  in  their  chiefs,  and  enervated  by  exceffive  de¬ 
bauchery.  The  chiefs  are  in  every  thing  like  their 
foldiers;  ignorant  even  of  the  firft  principles  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  art  :  and  uniformly  actuated  by  the  love  of  wealth, 
they  think  of  nothing  but  of  obtaining  it,  and  of  finding 
the  means  of  carrying  it  off  in  fafety.  Six  thoufand 
French  would  at  prelent  be  enough  to  conquer  Egypt. 

Army  of  the  Mamelukes. — The  army  of  the  Beys  is  com- 
pofed  of  three  thoufand  Mamelukes,  of  3300  Arabs  ot 
the  tribe  of  Ababde  of  Chark,  and  of  3300  of  the  tribe 
of  Binialy.  Muhammed  Bey  Elfy  married  the  daughter 
of  the  cheik  of  the  firft,  and  Maarzouk  Bey,  fon  of  Ibra¬ 
him  Bey,  the  daughter  of  the  cheik  of  the  tribe  ot  Binialy. 
The  power  in  this  army  is  divided  between  Ibrahim  Bey, 
who  is  the  chief,  Elfy  Bey  and  Ofman  Bey,  who  has  fuc- 
ceeded  Murad  Bey.  Their  head-quarters  are  at  Djerge. 
They  have  eighty  French  deferters,  which  form  a  (mall 
corps  of  artillery.  To  the  prefent  time,  they  have  beat 
the  Turks  in  every  aftion,  and  the  Egyptians  prefer  them 
to  the  Ofmanlis.  The  whole  of  Upper  Egypt  has  lub- 
mitted  to  them. 

Syria — Acre. — The  body  of  this  place  has  been  repair¬ 
ed  ;  the  port  has  been  covered  with  a  fmall  horned  work, 
and  the  tower  of  the  angle  by  a  half-moon.  They  have 
likewife  made  a  fmall  fleche,  in  front  of  the  palace  ot  {he 
pacha.  All  the  works  are  well  kept.  The  weakeft  part 
is  that  towards  the  fea,  and  particularly  the  point  which 
defends  the  entrance  of  the  port.  The  forces  of  Djezzar 
are  at  prefent  thirteen  or  fourteen  thoufand  men,  of  which 
nine  thoufand  are  employed  at  the  fiege  of  Jaffa.  Jeru- 
falem  and  Nazareth  are  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the 
pacha  of  Acre.  The  Naplouiians  ferve  againft  Abou- 
marak. — Jaffa.  The  vizier,  after  the  taking  of  Egypt, 
caufed  the  body  of  the  place  to  be  re-conltru6ted,  which 
is  at  prefent  in  a  very  good  (fate.  Aboumarak,  pacha  of 
Paleftine,  who  defends  this  place,  has  a  garrifon  ot  four 
thoufand  men.  Gaza  is  occupied  by  four  hundred  troops 
of  Aboumarak.  The  emir  of  the  Drufes  has  refufed  to 
Djezzar  his  annual  contribution,  and  has  raifed  a  refpedta- 
ble  armament.  The  pacha  waits  till  the  fall  of  Jaffa  to 
attack  him.  The  Englifh  withed  to  interfere  as  media¬ 
tors  between  the  emir  and  Djezzar,  but  the  laft  refufed 
their  mediation.  Th&  Porte  has,  at  this  moment,  little 
connexion  with  Syria. 

(Signed)  Horace  Sebastiani. 

Previous  to  the  difeovery  of  thefe  tranfadlions  in  Egypt 
and  Syria,  the  Engl i fh  government  were  extremely  dif- 
fatisfied  with  the  French  troops  dill  keeping  poffeffion  of 
Holland  ;  and  alfo  with  the  mealures  of  coercion  and  au¬ 
thority  affumed  by  the  French  government  in  Svvifier- 
land  ;  events  equally  and  obvioufly  repugnant  to  the  treaty 
of  Anfiens.  The  difputes  in  Swilferland  between  the 
Helvetic  government,  which  was  entirely  in  the  French 
interefts,  and  the  democratic  dates,  who  infilled  on  having 
their  ancient  laws  and  conftitution  rellored,  commenced  as 
early  as  the  month  of  April  1802,  and  affumed  a  ferious 
afpedJ  on  the  13th  of  the  following  J  uly  ;  when  the  great 
majority  of  the  cantons  formally  protefted  againft  French 
interference,  and  claimed  their  rights  and  privileges,  as  a 
free  people,  to  reftore  to  their  country  their  priftine -form 
of  government.  From  this  period  till  the  3d  of  October 
1802,  open  warfare  fubfifted  between  the  people  and  the 
Helvetic  government,  when,  in  a  general  action,  the  infur- 
gents  totally  defeated  the  troops  of  the  latter,  who  were 
obliged  precipitately  to  retreat;  to  abandon  their  func¬ 
tions;  and  they  were  hefitating  whether  to  retire  to  Ge¬ 
neva  or  the  territory  of  Savoy,  when  the  arrival  ot  a 
French  general  fufpended  their  ffight, and  promifed  them. 
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in  the  name  of  the  firft  confnl,  inftant  re-eftabliffiment. 
A  French  army  under  general  Ney  immediately  advanced 
into  the  heart  of  the  country,  re  do  red  the  revolutionary 
government,  and  difperfed  the  representatives  of  the  Swifs 
nation,  wh  >  found  tliemfelves  unable  to  oppofe,  with 
their  handful  of  troops,  and  unfupporte'd  b.y  any  of  the 
powers  of  Europe,  the  arms  of  the  confnl  of  France. 

On  the  ioth  of  October,  however,  the  Englifh  govern¬ 
ment  prefented  a  remonftrance,  at  Paris,  on  the  interfer¬ 
ence  of  that  court,  in  the  internal  regulations  adopted  by 
a  free  and  independent  country  ;  referring  to  the  treaty  of 
Luneville,  for  an  explicit  declaration  to  that  effeCt.  Other 
complaints  were  made,  that  the  republican  troops  had  not 
evacuated  Holland,  agreeably  to  the  treaty  of  Amiens  ; 
and  that  the  authority  of  France  was  dill  exercifed  over 
the  government  of  the  Italian  republic.  Mutual  recri¬ 
minations  were  now  reforted  to,  and  Bonaparte  finally 
anfwered,  “  that  fo  foon  as  the  ftipulations  of  the  treaty 
of  Amiens  were  executed  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
particularly  at  Malta;  by  the  evacuation  of  the  Britidi 
troops,  that  then,  and  not  before,  Holland  Ihould  be  eva¬ 
cuated  by  the  French  fofces.”  To  the  complaints  re- 
fpeCting  Swilferland  and  the  Italian  republic,  no  anfwer 
whatever  was  given. 

Matters  went  on  in  this  date  of  mutual  fufpicion  and 
jealoufy,  and  of  occafional  remondrances  and  evafive 
anfwers,  until  the  million  of  Sebaftiani  came  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  court  of  St.  Jameses.  This  manifedation 
of  a  deep-laid  defign  underwent  the  fcrutiny  of  the  privy 
council,  and  di [patches  were  forwarded  to  lord  Whitworth, 
the  Englifli  ambadador  at  Paris,  to  demand  fatisfaCtion 
from  the  French  government  on  the  fubjeCt  of  general 
Sebaltiani’s  report,  which  contained  “  the  mod  unjuftifi- 
able  charges  againft  the  officer  who  commanded  his  tna- 
jedy’s  forces  in  Egypt,  and  againft  the  Britifh  army  in 
that  quarter.”  He  was  farther  directed  to  ftate,  that  the 
whole  report  developed  a  fyftem  fo  injurious  to  the  in. 
tenefts  of  his  majefty’s  dominions,  and  fo  entirely  repug¬ 
nant  to,  and  utterly  inconfiftent  with,  the  fpirit  and  letter 
of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  that  it  would  he  impoflible  for 
his  government  to  enter  into  any  future  difcuffion  on  the 
fubjeCt  of  Malta,  until  fatisfaflory  explanation  Ihould  be 
given  relative  to  that  event.  But  for  this  explanation 
M.  Talleyrand  was  completely  prepared,  by  treating  it  as 
a  matter  entirely  milconceived  by  the  court  of  London. 
He  difclaimed  on  the  part  of  his  government  all  intention 
of  giving  reafonable  caufe  of  dillatisfaCtion  to  the  Englidi 
government;  and  declared  that  the  million  of  Sebaftiani 
was  purely  commercial.  Lord  Whitworth  was  in  confe- 
quence  invited  to  a  perfonal  interview  with  the  firft  con- 
ful,  which  took  place  at  the  Thuilleries  three  days  after¬ 
ward.  The  firft  conful  deported  himfelf  wi;h  temper, 
and  expreffed  a  wiftt  to  preferve  a  good  underftanding 
between  the  two  countries.  He  deprecated  the  idea  of  a 
recommencement  of  war,  but  added,  that  if  it  were  inevi¬ 
table,  he  mult  put  the  only  means  of  offence  he  had  in 
execution,  which  was  a  defcent  upon  England  ;  a  projeCt, 
the  danger  and  difficulty  attendant  on,  he  was  well  aware 
of,  yet  which  he  was  determined  to  attempt.  On  the  (ob¬ 
ject  of  Malta,  he  faid  he  would  never  in  any  event  allow 
it  to  remain  in  the  polfeffion  of  England,  in  whofe  hands 
he  would  rather  fee  the  principal  fauxbourg  of  Paris! 
Upon  lord  Whitworth’s  allufion  to  the  aggrandifement 
of,  and  influence  gained  by,  France,  lince  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  the  firft  conful  abruptly  put  an  end  to  this  part 
of  the  difcourfe,  by  faying,  “  I  fuppofe  you  mean  Pied¬ 
mont  and  Swilferland — rhofe  were  trifle^, which  mull  have 
been  forefeen  whilft  the  negociation  was  pending.  Tri¬ 
fles,  indeed,  (lie  added,)  when  it  is  confidered  that  France 
and  England,  in  ftriCt  union,  might  dictate  the  law  to  all 
the  world.”  Bonaparte  then  faid,  that  “  Egypt  mu  ft 
iooner  or  later  belong  to  France,  either  by  the  dilfolution 
of  the  grand  lignior’s  dominion,  or  by  fome  arrangement 
with  that  power.”  After  dwelling  with  expreffions  of  re- 
fentment  againft  thole  in  the  Britifh  legiilutive  body,  who 
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“  were  notorious  for  their  eternal  hatred  of  France,”  he 
added,  “  that,  while  they  per fi ft  in  their  declamations, 
five  hundred  thoufand  men  ought  and  fnould  be  kept  in 
readinefs  to  avenge  her  injuries!  That  whatever  fuccefs 
intrigues  might  have  in  London,  other  powers  would  not 
be  involved  ;  and,  the  French  government  avows,  with 
confeious  pride,  that  England  alone  cannot  maintain  a 
ftruggle  againft  France.” 

This  menace  failed  not  to  produce  in  the  bofom  of  the 
Englifh  nation  the  ftrongeft  femiments  of  refentment. 
Lord  Whitworth  was  iiftruCted  to  demand'an  explanation 
of  this  menace  from  M.  Talleyrand  ;  and  alfo  to  make  a 
reiteration  of  the  demand  for  fatisfaCtion  in  the  affair  of 
Sebaftiani  ;  and  obtain  freftt  fecurity  for  the  fulfilment  of 
any  new  arrangement  that  Ihould  be  made  on  the  fubjeCt 
of  Malta  ;  olherwife  a  renewal  of  the  war  would  be  in¬ 
evitable.  The  effect  this  melfage  produced  on  the  mind 
of  the  firft  conful,  maybe  be  ft  conceived  from  his  condudt 
to  the  Englilh  ambadador,  when  the  latter  made  his  next 
appearance  at  the  court  of  the  Thuilleries.  Immediately 
on  the  appearance  of  lord  Whitworth  in  the  circle,  the 
firftconful  approached  him  with  unqualified  agitation  and 
refentment — defcanted  in  the  bittereft  terms  on  the  con- 
dudtof  the  Englifh  government — fumtnoned  the  minifters 
of  the  foreign  courts  to  he  the  witnefles  to  this  degrading 
harangue — and  concluded, by  expreffionsof  the  molt  menac¬ 
ing  hoftility.  The  Englilh  antballador  did  not  think  it 
advifeable  to  make  any  anfwer  to  this  ungentlemanly  at* 
tack — and  it  terminated  by  the  firft  conful  retiring  to  his 
apartments,  repeating  his  laft  phrafes,  till  he  had  Ihut 
himfelf  in  ;  leaving  nearly  two  hundred  fpeCtators  of 
this  great  national  impropriety,  in  amazement  and  confter. 
nation  !  The  Englifh  ambadador  took  the  firft  opportu¬ 
nity  of  declaring  to  M.  Talleyrand,  that  he  mult  dil- 
continue  his  vifits  to  the  Thuilleries,  if  he  was  to  be,ex~ 
pofed  to  this  fpecies  of  inful t  and  outrage  ;  upon  which 
he  received  the  warmeft  alfurances  of  the  French  minifter, 
that  nothing  of  t he  kind  fliould  again  occur. 

After  this  indecent  "violation  of  the  privileges  annexed 
to  the  public  character  of  an  ambadador,  the  conduct  of 
Bonaparte  became  more  conciliating  ;  and  a  further  pro- 
pofition  to  the  French  government,  for  a  perfeCT  accom¬ 
modation  of  all  exidingdifferences,was  made  by  lord  Whit¬ 
worth, as  follows:  Malta  to  remain  in  perpetuity  in  thepof- 
feffion  of  his  Britannic  maiefty,  by  whom  the  knights  of  St. 
John  were  to  be  indemnified  ;  Holland  and  Swilferland  to  be 
evacuated  by  the  French  forces  ;  the  iflarrd  of  Elba  to  be 
coi. firmed  to  France  by  his  majedy  ;  and  the  new  king  of 
Etruria  was  to  be  acknowledged  ;  as  were  the  republ  ics  of 
Italy  and  Liguria,  pvovided  an  arrangement  were  made  in 
I  taly  for  the  king  of  Sardinia.  Alter  a  confiderable  degree 
of  difcuffion,  which  lafted  until  the  9th  of  April ;  on  the 
part  of  France  it  was  formally  declared,  that  no  (tipulation 
not  perfectly  confident  with  the  independence  of  the  idand 
of  Malta,  could  be  entertained  for  a  moment  ;  but  that  the 
firftconful  had  no  objection  to  make  a  particular  conven¬ 
tion,  for  doing  away  the  remaining  caufes  of  diffiatisfac- 
tion  exilting  between  the  two  governments. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  freffi  inftruttions  were  given  to 
lord  Whitworth,  that  “  by  way  of  laving  the  point  of 
honour  to  France,  the  civil  government  of  the  idand  of 
Malta  Ihould  be  given  to  the  order  of  St.  John,  the  Mal- 
tefe  enjoying  therein  the  privileges  which  were  referved 
to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens  ;  and  that  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  the  idand  Ihould  be  garrifoned  in  perpetuity,  by 
the  troops  of  his  Britannic  majedy.  But  if  neither  of 
the  tv/o  pi  opofitions,  ^already  detailed,  were  agreed  toon 
the  part  of  France,  that  then  his  lordffiip  might  propofe 
the  occupation  of  Malta  for  a  term  of  not  lefs  than  ten 
years,  provided  that  his  Sicilian majefty  could,  fora  valua¬ 
ble  coniideration  be  induced' to  ceoe  Lanipedola  to  Eng¬ 
land  :  it  is  a  fmall  uninhabited  idand,  (ituated  between 
Malta  and  the  coaft  of  Tunis.  At  the  end  of  that  pe.riod, 
Malta  was  to  be  furrendered  to  tire  inhabitants,  and  de¬ 
clared  an  independent  date  ;  and  an  arrangement  was  to 
10  1  be 
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be  made  in  the  interim,  for  the  eftablifhment  of  the  order 
of  St.  John  in  Come  other  part  of  Europe.” 

On  the  2d  of  May,  a  1'pecific  anfwer  from  the  French 
government  was  given  to  all  the  articles  of  th.efe  final  pro- 
pofitions  of  the  Englifli  court.  With  ref'peCt  to  Lampe- 
dofa,  the  fir (h  conful  alleged,  that  as  it  did  not  belong  to 
France,  he  could  neither  accede  to,  nor  refufe,  the  detire 
of  the  acquit! tion  of  that  ifland  by  his  Britannic  majefty. 
But  neverthelefs,  in  the  hope  of  preventing  a  renewal  of 
the  war,  he  would  content  to  Malta  being  placed  in 
the  hands  of  one  of  the  three  powers  who  had  guaranteed 
its  independence,  either  Auftria,  RulTia,  or  Prufiia.  On 
this  propofition  (dated  the  4th  of  May),  the  obvious  in¬ 
tention  of  which  was  to  give  Malta  to  the  emperor  of 
Ruffia,  the  Englifh  government,  without  a  moment’s  de¬ 
lay,  put  a  decided  negative.  The  difpatch  however,  an¬ 
nouncing  this  refufal,  contained  yet  another  ultimatum, 
which,  if  not  acceded  to  by  the  French  government,  lord 
Whitworth  was  inftruCted  to  quit  Paris  in  thirty-fix  hours. 
This  new  project  differed  only  from  the  lafi,  in  its  placing 
the  ifland  of  Malta  in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain  for  an 
indefinite  term,  until  Lampedofa  could  be  occupied  as  a 
naval  flation  ;  that  then  Malta  fiiould  be  reftored  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  acknowledged  an  independent  (fate.  With 
this  propofition  the  firft  conful  peremptorily  refufed  to 
comply,  and  lord  Whitworth  again  demanded  the  necef- 
fary  paffports  ;  with  which  being  furnifhed,  he  departed 
from  Paris,  and  arrived  in  London  on  the  night  of  the 
19th  of  May,  1803.  His  Britannic  majefty’s  declaration 
of  war  againft  France  was  laid  before  parliament  on  the 
day  preceding.  Tims  after  a  peace  of  barely  one  year 
and  fifty  days,  did  Europe  again  fee  her  quiet  difturbed, 
and  her  tranquillity  threatened,  by  the  renewal  of  a  con- 
te ft  between  hergreateft  continental  and  her  greateft  ma¬ 
ritime  power  ;  and  in  which,  fooner  or  later,  her  other 
Hates  would  molt  probably  be  involved. 

The  activity  of  the  French  government  was  immediately 
alive  to  every  exertion  of  renewed  warfare.  Admiral 
Linois  failed  for  the  Eafl  Indies  with  a  llrong  fquadron, 
having  fix  thoufand  troops  on-board,  who  were  deftined 
not  only  to  (Lengthen  the  garrifons  of. the  French  colonies 
in  the  eaft,  but  alfo  to  put  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  fuch 
a  condition  as  to  refill  any  attack  made  upon  it  by  Great 
Britain,  The  army  of  Italy  was  flrongly  reinforced,  and 
pufhed  forward  a  very  large  detachment  upon  Tarentum, 
and  all  the  ftrong  pods  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  which 
lie  on  the  Adriatic.  The  French  generals,  charged  with 
the  execution  of  tliofe  orders,  exprefled  in  their  procla¬ 
mations,  that  it  was  neceffary,  while  England  retained 
Malta,  France  fiiould  occupy  thofe  important  pofitions. 

In  Germany,  the  French  government  was  no  leis  active. 
On  the  25th  of  May,  general  Mortier,  from  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  Coeverden,  lummoned  the  Hanoverian  electo¬ 
rate  to  furrend’er  to  his  army.  In  this  attack  of  Hanover, 
Bonaparte  formally  profelfed  that  he  wifhed  to  occupy 
that  country,  merely  as  a  pledge  for  the  reftoration  of 
Malta,  agreeably  to  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 
3t  was  not  poffible. that  th.e  electorate  alone  could  pretend 
to  oppofe  itfelf  with  effeCt  to  the  immenfe  power  of  France; 
yet  his  royal  highnefs  the  duke  of  Cambridge  was  lent 
over  from  England  as  commander  in  chief,  and  procla¬ 
mations  were  publifned  in  his  name,  and  that  of  the  Ha¬ 
noverian  government,  calling  upon  all  the  inhabitants 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  to  defend  their  country  to  the 
la  ft  drop  of  their  blood.  But  to  unequal  were  they  to  the 
talk  of  oppofing  the  French  with  effect, that  they  pofitively 
refufed  to  rife  in  mafs,  and  tamely  fubmitted  to  their 
fate.  On  the  26th  of  May,  the  invading  army,  entered 
the  town  of  Bentheim,  where  the  Hanoverian  garrifon, 
confiding  of  an  officer  and  thirty-fix  men,  furrendered 
thernlclves  prifoners  of  war.  On  the  28th,  the  French 
force  palfed  the  river  Ems  at  Mippen,  and  the  next  day 
a  body  of  10,000  entered  the  principality  of  Ofnaburgh. 
The  maii|  body  of  the  Hanoverian  army,  commanded 
fcy  general  Walmoden,-  amounting  to  near  18,000  regu¬ 


lars,  appeared  determined  to  make  a  (land  in  their  pofition 
on  the  Hunte  ;  and  general  Hammerfiein  occupied  the 
town  of  Diepholtz,  with  a  confiderable  force  of  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery.  The  French  immediately  prepared 
to  dillodge  them  :  a  divifion  of  their  infantry,  under  ge¬ 
neral  Schiner,  and  another  of  cavalry,  under  general  Nan- 
fouty,  forced  the  paffage  of  the  Hunte,  and  directed  their 
march  to  Sublingen,  with  a  view  of  cutting  off  whatever 
force  might  be  Rationed  between  that  town  and  Diepholtz. 
General  Hammerfiein,  finding  his  right  turned  by  this  ma¬ 
noeuvre,  was  obliged  to  retreat  in  the  night,  to  Borftoen. 
On  the  1  ft  of  June  there  was  a  (mart  fkirmilh,  between  a 
Hanoverian  rear  guard  and  the  French  advanced  pickets. 
On  the  2d,  notwithfianding  a  fevere  cannonade  from  the 
Hanoverian  artillery,  general  Drouet,  who  commanded 
the  French  advanced  army,  attacked  them,  and  after  a 
charge  of  cavalry,  obliged  them  to  retire.  The  Wefcr 
was  now  the  laft  line  of  defence  for  the  Hanoverian  army  ; 
the  banks  of  it  were  well  planted  with  artillery,  and  it 
appeared  as  if  the  paffage  of  it  would  be  attended  with 
fome  difficulty.  The  town  of  Nieubourg  was  the  Hano¬ 
verian  head-quarters,  againft  which  Mortier  was  in  full 
march,  when  a  deputation  arrived  from  the  civil  and  mi¬ 
litary  authorities  of  the  regency  of  Hanover,  to  intreat 
him  to  fufpend  his  march;  which  he  pofitively  refufed, 
until  they  had  figned  a  convention,  agreeing  to  put  him 
in  poirdlion  of  the  entire  electorate,  and  all  the  flrong 
places  dependent  upon  it,  together  with  all  the  artillery, 
arms,  and  ammunition.  The  Hanoverian  army  were,  by 
the  conditions  of  this  convention,  to  retire  behind  the 
Elbe,  and  to  engage  not  to  ferve  during  the  war,  againft 
France  or  her  allies,  until, regularly  exchanged.  The 
terms  of  the  convention  were,  however,  conditional,  de¬ 
pending  entirely  on  the  ratification  of  it  by  the  firft  conful 
and  his  Britannic  majefty.  It  was  evident,  however,  that 
his  majefty  could  not  ratify  this  convention,  as  king  of 
Great  Britain  ;  and  as  eleCtor  of  Hanover,  it  would  have 
amounted  almoft  to  a  renunciation  of  his  fovereignty,  were 
he  to  confent  to  fuch  terms  as  tiiofe.  On  the  5th  of  J une 
the  French  took  polfeflion  of  the  city  of  Hanover,  where 
they  found  a  prodigious  quantity  of  artillery  and  ammuni¬ 
tion.  Befides  the  abfolute  value  of  the  electorate  as  a 
conqueft,  which  enabled  them  to  remount  their  cavalry 
and  recruit  their  treafury,  the  French  were  now  mailers 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe  and  Wefer,  and  were  de¬ 
termined  to  ufe  their  power  to  the  injury  of  the  Britifh 
commerce  in  Germany.  Being  now  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  rich  commercial  Hanfe-towns  of 
Hamburgh  and  Bremen,  they  were  alfo  enabled,  under 
the  fhape  of  loans,  to  levy  confiderable  fums  of  money 
upon  them. 

The  terms  of  the  convention  at  Sublingen  placed  the 
French  general  in  pofleffion  of  the  whole  of  the  electorate 
of  Hanover  lying  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Elbe,  the  Ha¬ 
noverian  army  having  retired  acrof's  the  Elbe  to  the  duchy 
of  Lauenburgh  :  but  as  this  convention  was  only  condi¬ 
tional,  and  required  to  be  ratified  by  the  Britifh  and 
French  governments  ;  fo  foon  as  it  was  knowm  in  Paris 
that  the  courier  had  arrived,  announcing  his  Britannic 
majeltyV  refufal  to  ratify  it,  Bonaparte  lent  exprefs  or¬ 
ders  to  his  generals  to  re-commenee  the  campaign.  Ge¬ 
neral  Mortier  thereupon  fent  a  letter  to  field-marfhal 
count  Walmoden,  the  Hanoverian  general,  informing  him 
that  the  refufal  of  his  Britannic  majefty  to  ratify  the  con¬ 
vention,  had  rendered  it  null  and  void.  He  therefore 
lent  him  a  frefh  propofition  to  furrendcr  with  his  army 
prifoners  of  war,  to  be  fent  into  France.  The  field-mar- 
ihal  replied,  that  thofe  terms  were  fo  very  humiliating, 
that  his  army  preferred  perifhing  with  their  arms  in  their 
hands  ;  that  they  had  already  made  fufficient  facrifices 
for  their  country  ;  and  that  they  muff  now  defend  their 
own  honour.  The  officer,  however,  who  carried  this 
anfwer,  was  empowered  to  ftate,  that  if  any  acceptable 
terms  were  offered,  they  would  probably  not  be  rejected. 
Mortier  refufed  to  make  any  other  propofitions,  and  im¬ 
mediately 
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mediately  prepared  to  crofs  the  Elbe  in  tine  face  of  the 
Hanoverian  army,  who  had  taken  a  (trong  pofition  on  the 
banks  of . the  river,  which  was  well  defended  with  artil¬ 
lery.  But  general  VValmoden,  feeing  that  the  French  army 
was  determined  to  force  itspadage,  fent  new  propofttions, 
which  were  at  length  agreed  to  ;  and  on  the  5th  of  July 
a  convention  was  fettled,  by  which  the  Hanoverian  army 
was  to  be  dilbanded,  and  return  to  their  homes  upon  tiieir 
parole,  not  to  ferve  againft  Fratnce  or  her  allies  until  re¬ 
gularly  exchanged  ;  and  its  artillery,  horfes,  and  military 
Hores,  were  to  be  given  up  to  the  French.  General  Mor- 
tier  in  his  letter  to  the  firft  conful,  faid,  that  “  it  was 
only  from  generofity  to  an  enemy  imploring  clemency, 
that  he  granted  thofe  terms;  that  general  Walmoden 
figned  the  capitulation  with  an  afflidted  heart;  and  that 
it  was  difficult  to  paint  the  fituation  of  the  fine  regiment 
of  the  king  of  England’s  guards  at  difmounting.” 

From  the  inftanr  commencement  of  the  war,  the  firft 
conful  began  to  make  every  preparation  to  carry  into  ef¬ 
fect  the  menace  which  he  had  thrown  out  to  lord  Whit¬ 
worth,  of  invading  England.  Independently  of  his  grand 
fleet  at  Brefl,  an  immenfe  number  of  tranfports  was  order¬ 
ed  to  bo  built  and  collected  with  the  greateff  expedition. 
He  afferted  that  it  would  be  poffible  for  fome  thoufands 
of  thefe  veffels  to  force  their  way  acrofs  the  channel  in 
fpite  of  the  Britifh  navy.  This  idea  was  univerfally  re¬ 
ceived  in  France,  and  in  the  courfe  of  the  year  fuch  afto- 
nifliing  exertions  were  made,  that  a  fufficient  flotilla  was 
alfembled  at  Boulogne,  to  carry  over  any  army  that  France 
fhould  choofe  to  employ.  This  menacing  difpolition, 
and  the  mighty  preparations  for  carrying  it  into  effeft, 
were  ultimately  advantageous  to  Great  Britain.  The 
evident  neceflity  of  defending  the  country  againft  inva- 
iion  obtained  a  ready  confent  to  every  plan  which  could 
be  propofed  for  increafing  its  military  defence.  Indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  regular  and  fupplementary  militia,  an  addi¬ 
tional  army  of  fifty  thoufand  men  was  propofed  under  the 
titleof  an  army  of  referve,  and  a  general  levy  a 1  viajfe  of  all 
perfons  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  univerfally  approv¬ 
ed  of :  this  meafure  was  however  rendered  unneceflury 
by  the  fpirit  of  the  country,  which  in  a  fhort  time  pre- 
j'ented  above  300,000 effective  volunteers,  as  an  additional 
defence  to  the  country.  This  vaft  acceflion  to  its  military 
force,  placed  it  on  fo  proud  a  footing  of  fecurity,  that  the 
people  no  longer  feared  the  vifit  of  their  invaders,  but 
felt  fo  confcious  of  their  fuperiority  as  to  wifti  the  enemy 
to  try  that  experiment.  Thus  it  appears,  that  until  the 
year  1803,  Great  Britain  was  a  ft  ranger  to  her  own  ftrength, 
and  to  the  extent  of  her  refources.  The  power  of  France, 
for  the  firft  time  fince  the  revolution,  appeared  now  to 
have  received  the  mod  ferious  check  ;  and  the  Britifh 
channel  feemed  a  barrier  beyond  which  it  could  not  pafs. 
Other  powers  appeared  to  catch  fomewhat  of  the  fire 
which  animated  that  country,  and  thecaufeof  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  was  felt  to  be,  that  of  all  the  independent  nations  of 
the  univerfe. 

But  Great  Britain,  at  the  fame  time,  was  not  inattentive 
to  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy  in  the  vulnerable  part. 
Expeditions  againft  the  Dutch  fettlements  of  Demarara 
and  Iffequibo,  and  the  French  i Hands  of  St."  Lucie  and 
Tobago,  were  difpatched  in  the  courfe  of  the  year.  St. 
Domingo,  the  mod  valuable  colony  that  France  ever  pof- 
feffed,  was  wrefted  from  her  by  the  black  population,  af- 
fifted  by  a  Britifh  fquadron.  For  particulars  of  this 
dreadful  infurredtion,  the  wars  of  the  black  ,  and  their 
final  conqueft  of  the  country  under  Deffalines,  fee  the 
article  Hispaniola. 

The  reduction  of  the  French  army  in  the  ifland  of  St. 
Domingo  was  the  fevered  blow  which  France  fuftained 
in  the  courfe  of  the  year.  The  blockading  fquadro'ns  of 
England  cut  off  all  fupplies  from  France,  and  general 
Rochambeau,  and  the  remains  of  that  great  army,  which 
had  been  judged  fully  fufficient  to  re-conquer  the  colony, 
were  necefiitated  to  furrenderprifonersof  war  to  the  naval 
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force  of  Br  itain.  This  was  not  the  only  lofs  which  France 
fuftained  in  the  Weft  Indies.  On  the  t ft  of  July  the 
ifland  of  Tobago  furrenaered  to  general  Grinfield,  who 
after  the  conqueft  of  St.  Lucie  directed  his  force  thither. 
The  garrifort  immediately  propofed  a  capitulation,  by 
virtue  of  which  they  were  to  be  fent  over  to  France  at 
the  expence  of  Great  Britain.  Belide  the  French  iflands 
of  St.  Lucie  and  Tobago  in  the  Weft  Indies,  the  Dutch 
fettlements  of  Berbice  and  Demarara  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Britifh  in  the  courfe  of  the  year  1803.  But  the 
lofs  of  St.  Domingo  to  France  Was  conlidered  of  the  mod 
ferious  confequence  ;  for  previous  to  the  war,  Bonaparte 
had  determined  to  eftablifh  a  colonial  power  in  St.  Do¬ 
mingo  and  Louifiana,  which  would  bid  fair  not  only  to 
out-rival  the  Britifti  empire  in  the  Weft  Indies,  but  alfo 
to  check  the  riling  greatnefs  of  the  united  dates  of  Ame¬ 
rica.  Thefe  objects  were  entirely  deranged  by  the  rup¬ 
ture  with  England — his  plan  of  fubjugating  Egypt  and 
the  Levant,  was  crulhed  by  the  conftant  fuperiority  of 
the  Britifti  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean — and  his  fcheme  of 
fuperiority  in  the  Weft-Indian  fettlements  being  rendered 
abortive  by  the  lofs  of  St.  Domingo,  he  was  induced  to 
fell  his  claim  on  Louifiana  to  the  American  States  for 
thirty  millions  of  dollars.  Thus  the  firft  year  of  the  re¬ 
newed  war,  1S03,  ended  with  the  conqueft  of  Hanover, 
and  the  acquifitio,n  of  an  enormous  furn  of  money  for  a 
diftrict  which  France  had  never  poffeffed,  and  upon  which 
it  had  no  other  claim  than  t lie  pretenlions  transferred  to 
Bonaparte  by  the  court  of  Spain. 

Early  in  the  month  of  February,  1804,  a  plot  was  de¬ 
tected,  the  objeCt  of  which  feems  to  have  been  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  confular  government.  The  principal  per¬ 
fons  implicated  were  Pichegru,  Georges  Cadoudal,  La- 
jo!  lais,  a  confident  of  the  former,  and  feveral  other 
individuals  attached  to  the  latter.  It  likewife  appears 
that  general  Moreau  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  entered  into 
the  views  of  Pichegru,  having  had  fome  fecret  interviews 
with  him  fince  his  return  to  Paris.  It  was  alfo  pofitively 
afferted,  that  the  confpirators  had  come  to  the  refolution 
of  making  away,  in  the  firft  inftance,  with  Bonaparte. 
The  firft  intimation  of  this  intrigue  feems  to  have  been 
given  by  a  confidential  agent  of  the  parties,  who  had  been 
arrefted  near  Calais.  Lajollais,  Moreau,  and  feveral 
others  were,  hereupon,  arrefted  ;  but  Pichegru  and 
Georges,  though  known  to  be  at  Paris,  found  means,  for 
a  fhort  time,  to  fereen  themfel ves  from  the  refearches  of 
the  police.  On  the  17th  of  February,  a  detailed  report 
of  this  confpiracy  was  made  to  the  government  by  the 
grand  judge,  or  minifter  of  juftice  ;  and  the  prefiden.t, 
after  making  a  few  obfervations  on  the  fubjedf,  concluded 
by  declaring,  in  the  name  of  the  tribunate,  that  they 
would  be  refponfible  for  the  life  of  Bonaparte,  which 
fecured  to  France  her  glory  and  her  profperity.  He  then 
piropofed  that  the  tribunate  fhould,  in  a  body,  wait  on  the 
firft  conful,  in  order  to  exprefs  their  detelfation  of  the 
meditated  attempt,  and  to  congratulate  him  on  his  efcape 
from  the  threatened  danger. 

Hereupon,  the  brother  of  Moreau,  who  was  a  member 
of  this  body,  teftified  his  deep  concern  to  find  that  endea¬ 
vours  had  been  made  to  traduce  a  man  who  had  rendered 
fuch  important  fervices  to  the  republic,  and  who  was  de¬ 
prived  of  the  liberty  of  exculpating  himfelf.  He  made 
a  folemn  declaration  of  his  brother’s  innocence,  and  de¬ 
manded  that  he  fhould  be  brought  to  trial  before  any  or¬ 
dinary  tribunal  ;  for  he  could  eafily  make  it  appear,  that 
the  accufatiori  againft  him  was  an  infamous  calumny.  It 
was  faid,  in.  reply,  that  the  defence  of  general  Moreau 
fhould  have  all  the  latitude,  liberty,  and  publicity,  of 
which  fo  important  a  caufe  was  fuTceptible. 

Deputations  from  the  fenare,  the  legiflative  body,  and 
the  tribunate,  waited  accordingly  on  the  firft  conlul,and, 
in  terms  of  ftrop.g  indignation,  deprecated  the  confpiracy 
which  had  been  revealed  :  attributed  it  to  the  inftiganon 
of  England,  and  exhorted  him  to  pay  greater  attention 
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than  his  natural  courage  prompted  him  to  do,  to  his  per- 
f<  nal  fafety,  which  was  fo  infeparably  conne6Ted  with  that 
of  the  nation. 

Bonaparte  replied  to  thefe  addrefTes,  that,  “  fince  he 
had  attained  the  chief  magi  (Tracy,  many  plots  had  been 
formed  againft  his  life.  .  Educated  in  camps,  he  never 
regarded,  as  important,  dangers  which  caufed  in  him  no 
fear.  But  he  could  not  avoid  experiencing  a  ferious  and 
painful  feeling,  when  he  reflected  on  the  (ituation  in 
which  that  great  nation  would  have  been  involved,  had 
this  laft  confpiracy  fucceeded  :  for  it  was  principally 
againft  the  glory,  the  liberty,  and  the  de(Tiny,of  the  French 
people  that  it  was  planned.  He  had  long  fince  renounced 
the  hope  of  enjoying  the  pleafures  of  private  life.  All 
his  days  were  employed  in  fulfilling  the  duties  which  his 
fate  and  the  will  of  the  French  people  had  impofed  upon 
him.  Heaven  would  watch  over  France,  and  defeat  the 
ftratagems  of  the  wicked.  The  citizens  might 'be  free 
from  alarm — his  life  would  continue  as  long  as  it  fhould 
be  of  utility  to  the  nation.  But  he  wifhed  the  French 
people  to  underftand,  that  without  their  confidence  and 
affection,  exiltence  would  be  to  him  without  confolation, 
and  to  them  without  an  objed.” 

Thefe  meafures  were  accompanied  by  communications 
to  the  fame  effect,  iffued  in  general  orders  to  the  French 
armies,  and  were  followed,  of  courfe,  by  correfponding 
addreftes.  That  from  the  tailors,  compofing  what  was 
flyled  the  right  wing  of  the  national  flotilla,  concluded 
tints:  “  Citizen  firft  conful,  we  wait  with  impatience  for 
the  moment  when  you  (hall  proclaim  the  hour  of  ven¬ 
geance.” 

On  the  28th  of  February,  Pichegru  was  arrefted  in  a 
private  ltoufe  at  Paris,  having  been  betrayed  by  a  perfon 
with  whom  he  had  lodged  :  and  on  the  29th  a  law  was 
propofed  and  pafled,  in  the  courfe  of  a  (ingle  fitting,  by 
which  the  puniftiment  of  death  was  denounced  againft  all 
thofe  who  (hould  conceal  Georges,  or  any  of  his  accom¬ 
plices  ;  and  a  deputation  was  charged  to  communicate 
this  law  to  Bonaparte.  At  the  fame  a  proclamation  was 
itfued  from  the  police  office,  notifying  the  law  which  had 
juft  pafled — informing  the  inhabitants,  that  Georges  and 
his  aflbeiates  were’ Hill  at  Paris,  from  whence  it  was  im- 
poflible  for  them  to  efcape,  the  barriers  and  roads  being 
guarded  with  the  uimofl  vigilance  ;  and  (ummoning  all 
thofe  who  had,  or  did  conceal  them,  to  profit  of  the  period 
allowed  by  the  law,  for  the  purpofe  of  averting  its  axe. 
Accordingly,  on  the  9th  of  March,  1804,  Georges,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  perfon  of  the  name  of  Leridan,  wasarrefled  in 
a  cabriolet,  attempting  to  efcape  from  Paris,  in  the  dufk 
of  the  evening.  He  killed,  with  a  piftol  (hot,  the  peace 
officer  who  (lopped  the  horfe,  and  wounded  another,  who 
endeavoured  to  feize  him. 

Madame  Moreau,  the  wife  of  the  general,  was  however 
fuffered  to  remain  at  liberty  ;  and  indeed,  during  hiscon- 
-finement,  (he  experienced  open  marks  of  attention  and' 
companion  from  the  inhabitants  of  Paris.  But  this  lenity 
towards  madame  Moreau  was  more  a  meafure  of  policy*, 
than  of  humanity,  For  the  high  military  reputation  of 
her  hulband,  had  rendered  him  the  idol  of  a  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  army,  and  had  gained  him  the  efteem  of  many 
perfons  in  France.  It  was  therefore  judged  expedient  to 
proceed  againft  him  with  caution,  left  any  apparent  harfli- 
nefs  might  can (e  a  clamour,  and  dilfatisfadTion  on  the  part 
of  the  troops;  and  although  he  was  found  guilty  of  the 
charges  adduced  againft  him,  his  fentence  was  remitted 
upon  the  condition  that  he  (liould  retire  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Bonaparte  availed  himfelf  of  this  opportunity  to  get 
rid  of  one  of  the  princes  of  the  holtfe  of  Bourbon,  from 
whom  it  is  laid  he  entertained  confiderable  apprehenfions. 
In  this  he  was  not  actuated  folely  by  the  fpiritof  revenge, 
for  he  had  been  previoufly  heard  to  lay,  that  the  only  indivi¬ 
dual  of  that  family  who  could  be  deemed  dangerous  to  the 
exifting  French  government,  redded  in  an  obfeure  manner 
in  a  final!  town  in  Germany.  The  due  d’Enghein  had 


acquired  the  higheft  reputation  under  his  grandfather 
the  prince  of  Conde,  and  had  fo  much  diftinguiflied  him¬ 
felf  by  his  (kill  and  bravery  as  an  officer,  added  to  his 
unbounded  generofity  and  humanity,  as  to  be  univerfally 
admired  and  efteemed.  Shortly  after  the  dilbandtng  of 
the  army  of  Conde,  his  highnefs  fixed  his  relidence  at 
Ettenheim,  in  the  electorate  of  Baden.  “  His  principal 
occupation  was  ftudy,  his  recreation  hunting.  In  this 
(ituation  he  was  feized,  on*the  15th  of  March,  by  a  body 
of  French  cavalry,  who  had  pafled  the  Rhine  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  night,  under  the  command  of  general  Caulincourt, 
aid-de-camp  to  Bonapaite,  and  inftantly  conveyed  to  the 
citadel  of  Stralburgh.  On  the  17th  he  was  fent  forward 
to  Paris,  and  was  obliged  to  continue  the  journey,  a  dif- 
tance  of  about  four  hundred  miles,  without  the  fmallefi: 
inrermiflion,  efcorted  by  relays  of  gens  d’arme's.  At  fix 
o’clock  in  the  rooming  of  the  20th,  he  arrived  at  Paris;  and 
was  conducted  firft  to  the  Temple,  and  then  to  the  caftle 
of  Vincennes, where  a  fpecial  military  commiffion  had  been 
convened.  At  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  the  fame 
day  he  was  forced  to  appear  before  his  judges;  who,  in 
the  courfe  of  two  hours  pafled  upon  him  the  fentence  of 
death  ! 

He  was  accufed,  id,  Of  having  borne  arms  againft  the 
French  republic,  idly,  Of  having  offered  his  fervices 
to  the  Engliih  government,  the  enemy  of  the  French 
people.  3d ly.  Of  having  received  and  accredited  agents 
of  the  faid  government  ;  of  having  procured  for  them 
the  means  of  maintaining  an  underffanding  in  France,  and 
having  confpired,  with  them,  againft  the  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  fafety  of  the  (late.  4th  1  y.  Of  having  placed  him¬ 
felf  at  the  ,  head  of  an  affemblage  of  French  emigrants, 
and  others  in  the  pay  of  England,  formed  in  the  countries 
of  Fribourg  and  Baden.  5thly,  Of  having  maintained 
a  correfpondence  in  the  town  of  Sirafburgh  tending  to 
dir  up  the  neighbouring  departments,  for  the  purpofe  of 
effecting  there  adiverfion  in  favour  of  England.  6thly, 
Of  being  one  of  the  favourers  and  accomplices  of  the 
confpiracy  planned  by  the  Englilh  againft  the. life  of  the 
firft  conful,  and  intending,  in  cafe  of  the  fuccefs  of  this 
confpiracy,  to  enter  France  hoffilely.  Uponeach  of  thefe 
charges  the  court  found  the  prifoner  guilty,  and  judg¬ 
ment  was  pronounced  in  the  following  words  :  “  The 
fpecial  military  commiffion  unanimoufly  condemns  to  the 
pain  of  death  Louis  Antoine  Henri  de  Bourbon,  due 
d’Enghein,  in  atonement  for  the  crimes  of  being  a  fpy,  of 
carrying  on  a  correfpondence  with  the  enemies  of  the  re¬ 
public,  and  of  an  attempt  againft  the  internal  and  external 
fafety  of  the  (Tate.”  No  evidence  whatever  was  produced 
upon  the  trial,  which  was  a  mere  formality,  preparatory 
to  the  execution  of  a  fentence  virtually  pronounced  by 
the  order  for  the  prince’s  arreftation. 

During  the  whole  of  this  diftrelling# feene,  the  due 
d’Enghein  manifefted  the  greateft  calmnefs  and  fortitude. 
Four  gens  d’armes  were  pofted  in  the  dungeon  where  he 
was  confined  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  he  was  not  permitted  to 
fpeak  with  the  clergyman  who  attended  him  on  the  occa- 
fion,  otherwife  than  in  a  tone  of  voice  loud  enough  to  be 
overheard  by  his  guards.  In  the  courfe  of  the  night,  ge¬ 
neral  Murat,  brother-in-law  to  the  firft  conful,  arrived  at 
Vincennes,  under  an  effort  of  matneiukes,  accompanied 
by  four  aids-de-camp,  together  with  generals  E.  Mortier, 
Duroc,  Hulin,and  Louis  Bonaparte.  The  caftle  was  fur- 
rounded,  and  the  avenues  to  that  part  of  the  wood  of  Vin¬ 
cennes  appointed  fur  the  execution,  guarded  by  Italian 
troops,  while  each  mameluke  was  provided  with  a  torch 
for  the  occafion.  The  duke,  on  being  informed  of  his 
fentence,  tranquilly  replied,  “  I  am  leady  and  refigned.” 
Upon  hearing  that  the  grenadiers  commanded  to  (hoot 
him  were  Italians,  of  Bonaparte’s  guard,  he  faid,  “  Thank 
God  they  are  not  Frenchmen!  I  am  condemned  by  a  fo. 
reigner,  and  God  be  praifed  that  my  execuiioners  arealfo 
fuch.  It  will  be  a  (lain  the  lefs  upon  my  countrymen 
and  at  the  place  of  execution  lie  lifted  up  his  hands 
to  heaven,  exclaiming,  “  May  God  preferve  my  king,  and 
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deliver  vry  reentry  from  the  yoke  of  a  foreigner.”  It 
was  propefed  to  bind  a  handkerchief  over  his  eyes,  but 
he  prevented  it,  faying,  “  That  a  loyal  foldier,  who  has 
often  been  expofed  to  fire  and  fword,  can  face  death 
with  open  eyes,  and  without  fear.”  He  then  looked  at 
the  foldiers  who  had  levelled  their  pieces,  faying,  “  Gre¬ 
nadiers,  lower  your  arms,  otherwife  you  will  mifs  'oronly 
wound  me.”  Of  the  nine  who  fired,  feven  hit  him:  two 
bullets  pierced  his  head,  and  five  his  body.  A  coffin, 
partly  filled  with  lime,  was  ready  to  receive  his  corpfe, 
and  a  grave  had  been  dug  in  the  garden  of  the  caftle, 
where  he  was  interred.  Thus  penffied  in  the  prime  of 
life  the  only  fon  of  the  due  de  Bourbon,  a  prince  who  in¬ 
herited  all  the  virtues  of  the  illufirious  hotife  of  Conde. 

On  the  8ih  of  April  appeared  in  the  French  official 
■journal,  the  depofttions  of  fix  furgeons,  appointed  to  in- 
fpedt  the  body  of  general  Pichegru,  who  had  been  found 
ftraogled  two  days  before,  in  the  place  of  his  confinement ; 
an  attempt  was  made  to  prove  that  he  had  committed 
filicide:  but  from  the  circumftances  related  in  t hat  re¬ 
port,  it  feems  almoft  impoffible  that  he  could  himfelf 
have  been  the  caufe  of  his  death  in  the  manner  deferib- 
ed  ;  and,  indeed,  the  general  belief  is,  that  to  prevent  the 
fenfation  that  might  be  occafioned  by  his  trial  or  public 
execution  among  the  foldiery,  he  was  fecretly  difpatched. 
Georges,  and  feveral  of  his  adherents,  were  publicly. exe¬ 
cuted  in  the  Place  de  Greve. 

Nothing  could  be  more  aufpicious  for  the  advancement 
of  Bonaparte’s  perfonal  ambition,  than  the  prefent  date 
of  things.  All  ranks  of  Frenchmen  were  more  than  ever 
ready  to  anticipate  his  wifhes  for  the  crow  n  of  France, 
the  object  to  which  he  now  afpired.  The  firft  decided 
■flep  towards  the  accpmpliffiment  of  this  extraordinary 
meafttre,  was  an  addrefs  to  the  firfi  conful,  on  the  part  of 
the  fenate,  dated  27th  of  March,  propofing  to  conftitute 
him  hereditary  emperor  of  France.  His  anlwer  was  dated 
the  25th  of  A  pril,  from  St.  Cloud,  and  was  communicated 
by  a  meffage,  in  the  following  terms  : 

“  Senators, — Your  addrefs  of  the  6th  of  lad  Ger¬ 
minal  has  never  ceafea  to  be  prefent  to  my  thoughts  ;  it 
has  been  theobjedlof  my  confiant  meditation.  You  have 
judged  the  hereditary  power  of  the  fupreme  magiftracy 
neceffiary,  in  order  to  (belter  the  French  nation  completely 
from  the  plots  of  our  enemies,  and  from  the  agitations 
arifing  from  rival  ambition.  It  likewife  appears  to  you, 
that  many  of  our  inflitutions  require  improvement,  in 
order  permanently  to  fecure  the  triumph  of  equality  and 
public  liberty,  and  prefept  to  the  people,  and  to  the  go¬ 
vernment,  the  double  guarantee  of  which  they  flood  in 
need.  We  have  been  conflantly  guided  by  this  grand 
truth,  that  the  fovereignty  velides  in  the  French  people, 
in  the  fenfe,  that  every  thing,  without  exception,  ought 
to  be  done  for  their  interefl,  their  happinefs,  and  their 
glory.  It  is  in  order  to  attain  this  end,  that  the  fupreme 
magiftracy,  the  fenate,  the  council  of  date,  the  legiflative 
body,  the  electoral  body,  the  electoral  colleges,  and  the 
different  branches  of  the  adminidraticn,  are,  and  onght  to 
be,  infiiruted.  In  proportion  as  I  fix  my  attention  on 
thefe  great  objects,  I  am  the  more  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  t’nofe  fentiments  which  I  have  expreded  to  you,  and  I 
feel  more  and  more,  that,  in  a  circumftance  as  new  as  it 
is  important,  the  counfels  of  your  wifdom  and  experi¬ 
ence  were  neceffiary  to  enable  me  to  fix  my  ideas.  I  re- 
qued  you,  therefore,  to  make  known  to  me  the  whole  of 
your  thoughts.  The  French  people  can  add  nothing  to 
the  honour  and  glory  with  which  they  have  furrounded 
me  :  but  my  mod  facred  duty,  and  that  deared  to  my 
heart,  is  to  fecure,  to  their  lated  poderity,  thofe  advan¬ 
tages  which  they  have  acquired  by  a  revolution  that  has 
cod  them  fo  much,  particularly  by  the  facrifice  of  thofe 
millions  of  brave  citizens  who  have  died  in  defence  of 
their  rights.  Fifteen  years  have  elapfed  fince,  by  a  fpon- 
taneons  movement,  you  ran  to  arms ;  you  acquired  liberty, 
equality,  and  glory.  Thefe  firb  bledings  of  nations  are 
now  fecured  to  you  for  ever,  are  dickered  from  every 
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dorm,  they  are  preferved  to  you,  and  to  your  children. 
Inftitutions,  conceived  and  commenced  in  the  midd  of 
the  hut  ricanes  of  internal  and  external  wars,  developed 
with  condancy,  are  jud  terminated  in  the  attempts  and 
plots  of  onr  mod  mortal  enemies,  by  the  adoption  of  fuch 
nteafures  as  the  experience  of  centuries  and  of  nations  has 
deniondrated,  as  proper  to  guarantee  the  rights  which  the 
nation  had  judged  neceffiary  for  its  dignity,  its  liberty,  and 
its  happinefs.” 

Matters  being  fo  far  fettled,  a  propofition  was  fubmitted 
to  the  tribunate,  on  the  id  of  May,  for  conferring  on 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  the  rank. and  title  of  “  Emperor  of 
the  French,”  and  of  making  the  faid  rank  and  title  here¬ 
ditary  in  his  family,  according  to  the  laws  of  primogeni¬ 
ture.  Carnot  was  the  only  member  of  that  body  who  ven- 
tured  to  oppofe  the  propofition.  He  began,  by  declaring* 
that  he  ffiould  preferve  the  fame  moderation,  in  deliver¬ 
ing  his  opinion,  which  had  beenexhibited  by  the  tribunes, 
who  had  fpoken  in  favour  of  the  motion.  He  afked  if  it 
were  to  grant  the  fird  conful  a  reward  for  his  fervices,  to 
offer  him  the  fact  idee  of  liberty  ?  If  it  were  not  to  de- 
droy  Bonaparte’s  own  work,  to  make  France  his  private 
patrimony  ?  “  I  voted  (continued  he)  againd  the  confu- 
late  for  life  -,  and  I  will  not  this  day  purfue  a  different 
courfe.  I  will  be  .confident  with  myfelf.  But  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  the  propofed  order  of  things  is  edablifhed,  I 
will  be  the  did  to  conform  to  it,  and  yield  to  the  new 
authority  proofs  of  my  deference.  May  all  the  members 
of  the  community  follow  my  example.” 

The  fitting  concluded  with  the  motion  declaring  the-, 
difeuffion  to  be  clofed,  and  that  a  report  fhould  be  made 
the  next  day  on  the  original  propofition.  Accordingly, 
on  the  3d  of  May,  the  tribunate  having  heard  the  report 
of  the  fpecial  commifiion,  refolved,  id,  “  That  Napo¬ 
leon  Bonaparte  ffiould  be  proclaimed  Emperor  of  the 
French  and,  in  that  quality,  be  charged  with  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  France.  2d.  That  the  title  of  emperor,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  imperial  prerogatives,  diould  be  heredi¬ 
tary  in  his  family,  in  the  male  line,  and  in  the  order  of 
primogeniture.  3d.  That  the  condituted  authorities,  in 
forming  the  neediary  regulations  for  the  edablifliment  of 
the  hereditary  power,  fhould  make  all  due  providons  for 
preferving  equality,  liberty,  and  the  rights  of  the  people. 
4th.  That  the  prefent  vote  finould  be  carried  to  the  fenate 
by  a  deputation  of  fix  members,  who  were  to  explain  the 
motives  which  had  induced  the  tribunate  to  adopt  this 
refolution.” 

This  decree  was  accordingly  prefented  on  the  4th  of 
May  1804;  and  the  fenate  then  replied  to  Bonaparte’s 
fpeech  of  the  25th  of  April,  in  an  addrefs  figned  by  the 
vice-prefidentFrancois  deNeufchateau,  Moreau  de  Galles, 
and  Jofeph  Cornudet,  fecretaries,  and  the  chancellor  of 
the  fenate,  Laplace.  The  meafure  was  finally  adopted 
by  the  fenate  of  the  18th  of  May,  on  which  day  adecree, 
denominated  an  “  Organic  Senatus  Confultum,”  was  pa  (Fed, 
conferring  the  title  of  Emperor  on  the  firfi:  conful,  and 
eftablifiiing  that  dignity  hereditary  in  his  family.  It  was 
likewife  decreed,  that  the  members  fhould  immediately 
repair  to  St.  Cloud,  to  communicate  this  decifion  to  Bo¬ 
naparte.  They  accordingly  fet  out  at  the  dole  of  the  fit¬ 
ting,  efcorted  by  a  body  of  troops.  The  fenate  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  an  audience  on  theirarrival,  and  their  prefident, 
conful  Cambaceres,  prefented  the  “  Senatus  Confultum” 
to  Bonaparte,  accompanied  with  an  oration  : 

“  Sire, — The  decree  which  the  fenate  has  paffied,  and 
which  it  takes  the  earlieft  opportunity  of  prefenting  to 
your  imperial  majefiy,  is  only  the  authentic  expreffion  of 
a  will  already  manifested  by  the  nation.  This  decree,  which 
confers  on  you  a  new  title,  and  which,  after  you,  fectires 
the  dignity  hereditary  in  your  race,  adds  nothing  to  your 
dignity  or  your  rights.  The  love  and  gratitude  of  the 
French  people  have,  for  fome  years,  entrufled  to  your  ma¬ 
jefiy  the  reins  of  government,  and  the  conftitutions  of  the 
ftate  repofed  in  you  the  choice  ^  a  fucceffor.  The  mod: 
auguft  denomination,  decreed  t<3  you,  is  then  only  a  tri- 
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bute  which  the  nation  pays  to  its  own  dignity,  and  to  the 
neceflity  it  experiences  of  giving  to  you  daily  teftimonies 
of  refpect  and  of  attachment,  which  every  day  increafe. 
The  French  people  do  not  pretend  toeftablifh  themfelves 
judges  of  the  conftitutions  of  other  dates  ;  they  have 
no  critical  remarks  to  make  ;  no  examples  to  follow  ;  ex¬ 
perience,  in  future,  will  become  their  guide.  They  have 
tailed,  for  ages,  the  advantages  attached  to  hereditary 
power;  they  have  made  a  fhort,  but  painful,  trial  of  the 
contrary  fyftem  ;  they  return,  by  the  effeCt  of  a  free  and 
maturedeliberation,  toa  path  fuited  to  their  genius.  They 
make  a  free  ule  of  their  rights,  to  delegate  to  your  impe¬ 
rial  majefty  a  power  which  your  interefls  forbids  you  to 
exercile  by  yourfelf.  They  ftipnlate  for  future  genera¬ 
tions  ;  and,  by  a  folemn  compact,  entrufl  to  the  offspring 
of  your  race,  the  happinefs  of  their  poflerity.  The  latter 
will  imitate  your  virtues,  the  former  will  inherit  our  love 
and  our  fidelity.” 

The  emperor  replied  in  the  following  terms  :  “  Every 
thing  that  can  contribute  to  the  good  of  the  country  is 
effentially  connected  with  my  happinefs.  1  accept  the  title 
which  you  think  neceffary  to  the  glory  of  the  nation.  I 
fubmit  to  the  fanflion  of  the  people  the  law  of  hereditary 
fuccellion.  I  hope  France  will  never  repent  of  having 
furrounded  with  honours  my  family.  In  all  cafes  my 
Tpirit  will  ceafe  to  be  prefent  with  my  poflerity,  the  day 
on  which  they  (hall  ceafe  to  delerve  the  love  and  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  great  nation.” 

The  fenate  then  requefted  an  audience  of  her  majefty 
the  emprefs,  and,  on  being  admitted,  the  prefident  ad- 
dreffed  her  as  follows  : 

“  Madam, -Wehave  juftprefented  toyourauguft  fpoufe 
the  decree  w'hich  confers  on  him  the  title  of  emperor, 
which  efta-blilhes  the  government  hereditary  in  his  family, 
and  aftociates  future  generations  in  the  happinefs  of  the 
prefent  race.  A  very  agreeable  duty  remains  to  be  per¬ 
formed  by  the  fenate — that  of  offering  to  your  imperial 
majefty  the  homage  of  its  refpeCt,  and  anexpreftion  of  the 
gratitude  of  the  French.  Fame  proclaims  the  good  which 
you  are  conftantly  doing  ;  it  fays,  that  being  always  ac- 
ceflible  to  the  unfortunate,  yon  employ  your  influence 
only  to  relieve  diftrefs  ;  and  that  to  the  pleufure  of  oblig- 
ing,  your  majefty  adds  that  amiable  delicacy  which  ren¬ 
ders  gratitude  fweeter,  and  the  kindnefs  more  valuable. 
This  difpofition  prefages,  that  the  name  of  the  emprefs 
Jofephine  will  be  the  fignal  of  confolation  and  hope  ; 
and  as  the  virtues  of  Napoleon  will  always  ferve  as  an 
example  to  his  fucceffors,  to  teach  them  the  art  of  govern¬ 
ing  nations;  the  living  remembrance  of  your  goodnefs, 
will  teach  their  auguft  conforts,  that  the  care  of  drying 
up  tears,  is  the  mo  ft  effectual  means  of  preferving  an  em¬ 
pire  over  all  hearts.” 

The  “  organic  fenatus  confultum”  was  then  proclaim¬ 
ed  by  the  emperor.  It  confifted  of  151  articles,  abrogat¬ 
ing  the  confular  government,  and  forming  a  totally  new 
conftitution,  under  a  new  epoch  and  dynafty  in  France. 

The  EMPIRE,  under  NAPOLEON  I. 

The  firft  exercife  of  the  impeVial  authority  by  Napo¬ 
leon,  was  the  nomination  of  his  highnefs  prince  Jofeph 
Bonaparte  to  the  dignity  of  grand  eleficr :  his  highnefs 
prince  Louis  Bonaparte  to  that  of  conjlable  of  France :  con- 
ful  Cambaceres  to  be  arch-chancellor  of  the  empire:  conful 
Lebrun  to  be  arck-treafurcr .  Thefe  perfons  then  took  the 
prefcribe,d  oaths,  in  prefence  of  the  emperor.  The  arch¬ 
chancellor  then  prefented  the  minifters  and  the  fecretary 
of  ftate,  who  likewife  took  the  oaths.  The  conftable 
prefented  generals  d’Avouft  and  Beffieres.  General  Mu¬ 
rat,  governor  of  Paris,  was  alfo  prefented  ;  and  general 
Dun.c,  who  took  the  oaths,  as  goveriror  of  the  imperial 
palace. 

It  was  likewife  ordered  that  the  French  princes  and 
princeffes  fiiould  be  addrqifed  by  the  title  of  their  imperial 
highnejfes ,  and  the  lifters  (is  the  emperor  are  of  that  num¬ 
ber.  The  great  officers  o»  the  empire  received  the  tale 


of  ferene  highnefs ;  and  they,  as  well  as  the  princes,  are 
to  be  addreffed  monfeigneur.  The  fecretary  of  ftate  and 
the  minifters  fhall  have  the  titles  of  their  excellencies.  The 
functionaries  of  the  departments,  and  thofe  who  prefent 
petitions,  are  to  addrefs  them  by  the  title  of  'monfeigneur. 
The  prefident  of  the  fenate  fhall  have  the  title  of  excel¬ 
lency.  And  the  marefchals  of  the  empire,  when  addreffed 
in  writing,  are  to  have  the  title  of  monfeigneur. 

Power  was  given  to  Bonaparte,  provided  he  have  no 
male  ifliie,  to  adopt  an  heir  from  amongft  the  children  and 
grand  children  of  his  brothers,  provided  they  have  at¬ 
tained  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  On  the  failure  of  this 
limitation  the  imperial  dignity  is  to  devolve  firft  to  Jofeph 
Bonaparte  and  his  male  iffue  ;  and,  on  failure  of  thofe,  to 
Louis  Bonaparte  and  his  male  iffue  ;  and  finally,  on  failure 
of  thofe  branches,  an  emperor  is  to  be  nominated  by  the 
fenate.  The  members  of  the  imperial  family,  in  the  or¬ 
der  of  inheritance,  fhall  bear  the  title  of  prince,  and  the 
eldeft  fon  of  the  emperor  that  of  imperial  prince.  The 
education  of  thofe  princes  to  be  under  the  direction  of 
the  fenate,  and  they  are  prohibited  from  marrying  without 
the  confent  of  the  emperor.  Any  marriage  fo  contracted 
incurs  the  privation  of  the  right  of  inheritance,  both  of 
the  individuals  and  their  defcendants.  The  minority  of 
a  young  emperor  to  ceafe  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  Until 
he  arrives  at  that  age,  his  functions  (hail  be  adminiftered 
by  a  regent,  the  rules  for  whofe  appointment  are  pre- 
fcribed,  and  his  powers  limited,  from  which  office  females 
are  excluded.  * 

On  the  20th  of  May,  the  generals  Bertbier,  Murat, 
Moncey,  Jourdan,  Maflena,  Augereau,  Bernadotte,  Soult, 
Brune,  Lafnes,  Mortier,  Ney,  d’Avouft,  Bellieres,  Kel- 
lerrnan,  Lefevre,  Perignon,  and  Serrurier.,  were  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  marefchals  of  the  empire. 

Bonaparte  then  notified  his  elevation  to  the  bifnops  of 
France  ;  and  a  circular  letter  was  addrelfed  to  them,  on 
the  fame  occafion,  by  cardinal  Caprara,  legate  a  latere, 
refident  in  France,  which  was  thus  : 

“  My  Lord, — Napoleon  Bonaparte  having  been  ap¬ 
pointed  emperor  of  the  French,  you  are  to  make  ufe  of 
the  following  prayer  : — ‘  O  Lord  preferve  our  emperor 
Napoleon,’  inftead  of  that  which  was  ordained  by  the 
concordat  paffed  between  the  holy  apoftolic  chair  and  the 
government. of  France.  Af  er  this  the  following  prayer 
may  be  recited,  as  it  has  already  been  ufed  in  the  imperial 
chapel  :  ‘  O  God,  the  proteCtor  of  all  kingdoms,  and 
efpecially  of ‘the  French  empire,  grant  unto  thy  fei  want, 
Napoleon,  our  emperor,  that  -he  may  know  and  further 
the  wondersof  thy  power,  to  the  end  that  he  whom  thou 
haft  appointed  our  Sovereign,  may  be  always  powerful 
■^through  thy  grace.” 

On  the  28th  of  May,  this  event  was  officially  announc¬ 
ed  by  the  French  charge  d’affaires  to  thediet  of  Ratifbon, 
Snd  a  fimilar  notification  was  made  to  the-feveral  foreign 
courts;  and  regulations  for  the  coronation  were  laid  down 
by  an  imperial  decree,  dated  from  the  palace  of  St.»Cloud, 
July  9th.  This  ceremony  was  then  appointed  to  take 
place  in  tfie  month  of  November  following  (the  18th 
Brumaire),  and  the  public  functionaries  from  the  feveral 
departments,  together  with  detachmentsfrom  the  different 
military  corps,  were  fumntoned  to  attend  at  Paris  on  the 
occalion. 

Whilft  the  French  government  was  thus  anxioufly  en¬ 
gaged  in  making  arrangements  for  placing  the  crown  of 
France  on  the  head  of  Bonaparte,  t he  court  of  St.  Peterfl 
burgh  prefented,  on  the  26th  of  May,  by  M.  Oubril,  the 
Ruffian  charge  d’affaires  at  Paris,  the  following  note: — . 
“  The  underfigned  has  been  otdered  to  declare,  by  his 
imperial  majefty  the  emperor  of  all  the  Ruffias,  that  he 
cannot  prolong  his  (lay  at  Paris,  unlefs  the  following  de¬ 
mands  be  complied  with,  ift,  That  conformably  to  the 
fourth  and  fifth  articles  of  the  fecret  convention  of  the 
nth  of  October  1801,  the  French  government  fhall  caufe 
its  troops  to  evacuate  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  and,  when 
that  is  done,  that  it  fhall  engage  to  refpeCt  the  neutrality 
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of  that  kingdom,  during  the  prefent  and  any  future  war. 
2dly,  That,  in  conformity  to  the  fecond  article  of  the  faid 
convention,  the  French  government  fhal  1  promife  to  efta- 
blifh  immediately  fome  principle  of  concert  with  his  im¬ 
perial  majefiy,  for  regulating  the  balis  upon  which  the 
affairs  of  Italy  fhall  be  finally  adjufted.  3 d  1  y ,  That  it 
fhall  engage,  in  conformity  to  the  fixth  article  of  the  con¬ 
vention  aforefaid,  and  the  promifes  fo  repeatedly  given  to 
Ruflia,  to  indemnify,  without  delay,  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
for  the  lolfes  he  has  fuftained.  4t lily ,  T  hat,  in  virtue  of 
the  obligations  of  mutual  guarantee  and  mediation,  the 
French  government  fhall  promife  immediately  to  evacuate, 
and  withdraw  its  troops  from,  the  north  of  Germany,  and 
enter  into  an  engagement  to  refpedt,  in  the  (trifled  man¬ 
ner,  the  neutrality  of  the  Germanic  body.  The  under- 
figned  has  to  add,  that  he  has  received  order*  from  his 
government  to  demand  a  categorical  anfwer  to  thefe  four 
points.” 

This  note  produced  a  reply  from  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  dated  the  29th  of  July  following.  It  is  therein  af- 
ferted,  “  that  France  is  jultified  in  reproaching  Ruflia 
with  having  negleftcd  to  perform  her  engagements,  con. 
trailed  by  the  fecret  convention  of  the  nth  Vende.maire, 
year  10,  by  having  changed  the  government  of  the  Seven 
Iflands,  without  any  concert  or  communication  with 
France  ;  and  of  having  affembled  large  bodies  of  troops 
at  Corfu  ;  of  having  patronized  the  emigrants,  and  their 
projeffs  againft  France — uf  having  even  placed  herfelf  in 
a  pofture  of  direft  defiance  to  France,  by  ordering  a  court 
mourning,  as  a  mark  of  refpeft  to  the  memory  of  an  agent, 
in  the  pay  of  England,  engaged  in  a  criminal  defign  againft 
France,  after  this  traitor  had  been  condemned  by  the  juft 
decifion  of  a  tribunal  of  the  French  government,  and  had 
been  executed  in  purfuance  of  his  fentence.  That  Ruftia 
muft  fulfil  the  ftipulations  by  which  bouh  powers  were 
mutually  bound,  before  (he  could  expeft  France***)  com¬ 
ply  with  them  on  her  part.  That  the  language  of  Ruftia 
was  that  of  a  conqueror  to  the  vanquifhed.  It  were  to 
fuppofe  that  France  could  be  intimidated  by  menaces. 
The  hiftory  of  the  war  which  preceded  the  peace  with 
Ruftia,  proves  that  that  power  had  no  more  right  than 
any  other,  to  aflurrle  a  haughty  tone  towards  Faance. 
But  if,  notwithftanding  all  the  (olicifude  of  the  emperor 
of  the  French,  to  maintain  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  between  the  two  countries,  the  emperor  of  Ruftia 
(hot; Id  join  his  armies  to  thofe  of  England,  the  emperor 
of  the  French,  with  the  abidance  of  God  and  his  arms, 
was  not  in  a  fituation  to  fear  any  man.” 

This  correfpondence  was  clofed  by  a  note,  dated  the 
28th  of  Auguft  1804,  preferred  to  the  French  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  by  M.  Oubril.  The  allegations  con¬ 
tained  in  the  former  Ruftian  note  were  forcibly  recapitu¬ 
lated  ;  the  recriminations  made  by  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  were  repelled;  and  the  correfpondence  concluded 
by  M.  Oubril  demanding  the  neceflary  palfports  for  his 
departure  from  France.  In  the  mean  time  a  vigorous 
proteft,  dated  27  ih  July,  was  made  on  the  part  of  the 
king  of  Sweden  againft  the  conduct  of  France,  in  violating 
the  neutrality  of  the  Gerpan  empire,  by  the  feizure  of 
the  due  d’Enghien, 

In  the  mean  time  the  period  appointed  for  the  corona¬ 
tion  of  Bonaparte  approached.  The  preparations  for 
that  ceremony  were  framed  upon  an  immenfe  fcale,  and 
to  give  it  the  greater  folemnity  and  religious  diftinction, 
the  pope' was  (ummoned  to  Paris,  to  place  the  imperial 
crown  upon  his  head.  The  holy  pontiff,  on  the  29th  of 
O&ober,  previoufly  to  his  departure  from  Rome,  ad- 
d  re  fled  an  allocution  to  a  confiftory,  wherein  he  extols  the 
merits  of  Bonaparte,  for  having  by  the  “  Concordat”  le¬ 
ttered  the  catholic  religion  over  his  vaftand  populous  ter¬ 
ritory.  “  The  fame  molt  powerful  prince  (continues  his 
holinefs,)  our  deareft  foil  in  Chrtft,  Napoleon  emperor  of 
the  French,  who  has  fo  well  delerved  of  the  catholic  reli¬ 
gion  for  what  he  has  done,  has  (ignified  to  us  his  (Irong 
delire  to  be  anointed  with  the  holy  undtion,  and  to  re- 
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ceive  the  imperial  crown  from  us,  to  the  end  that  the 
folemn  rites  which  are  to  place  him  in  the  higheft  rank, 
fliall  be  ftrongly  imp  re  fled  with  the  charadter  of  religion, 
and  call  down  more  effectually  the  benediction  of  heaven.” 

The  narrow  limits  of  this  work  prohibit  11s  from  en¬ 
tering  into  a  detail  of  the  long  cereiyiony  of  the  corona¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  unprecedented  inftances  of  humility  and 
condefcenfion  in  the  holy  reprefentative  of  St.  Peter. 
Suffice  it  to  fay,  that,  on  the  19th  of  November,  1804, 
Bonaparte,  attended  by  a  numerous  military  efcort,  and 
followed  by  an  immenfe  train  of  equipages,  filled  with 
perjons  of  the  higheft  rank  in  the  government,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  the  pope,  proceeded  through  ftreets  lire  wed  with 
laurel,  and  lined  by  a  prodigious  concourfe  of  fpeCtators, 
to  the  cathedral  church  of  Notre  Dame,  which  edifice 
was  decorated  for  the  occafion,  both  within  and  without, 
with  all  the  fumptuoufnefs  which  ingenuity  could  devife. 
There  his  holinefs  performed  a  folemn  high  mafs,  anoint¬ 
ed  the  emperor  with  t lie  facred  undtion,  and  placed  the 
crown  upon  his  majefty’s  head.  O11  the  ift  of  December, 
the  confervative  fenate,  at  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries, 
addrelfed  the  new  emperor  in  a  complimentary  oration  ; 
which  was  delivered  by  the  prefidenc  Francois  Neufcha- 
teau.  To  which  ids  imperial  tnajefty  replied  : 

“  I  afeend  the  throne,  to  which  the  unanimous  wiflies 
of  the  fenare,  the  people,  and  the  army,  have  called  me, 
with  a  heart  penetrated  wf  it  the  great  deftinies  of  that  peo¬ 
ple,  whom,  from  the  midft  of  camps,  I  firft  faluted  by  the 
name  of  Great.  From  my  youth,  my  thoughts  have  been 
folely  fixed  upon  them,  and  1  muft  add  here,  that  my 
pleafures  and  my  pains  are  derived  entirely  from  the  hap- 
pinefs  or  mifery  of  the  people.  My  defeendants  fhall 
long  preferve  this  throne.  In  the  camps  they  will  be  the 
firft  foldiers  of  the  army,  facrificing  their  lives  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  their  country — as  magiftrates,  they  will  never 
forger,  that  contempt  of  the  laws,  and  the  confufion  of 
focial  order,  are  only  the  refult  of  the  imbecility  and  un¬ 
certainty  of  princes.  You,  fenators,  whofe  counfels  and 
fupport  have  never  failed  me  in  the  mod  difficult  circuni- 
ftauces,  your  fpirit  will  be  handed  down  to  your  (uccef- 
fors  ;  be  ever  the  props  and  firft  cotinfellors  of  that  throne 
fo  neceflary  to  the  welfare  of  this  vaft  empire.” 

The  tribunate,  having  aflifted  at  a  fimilar  folemnity, 
concluded  this  memorable  event,  which  was  one  of  the 
molt  important  that  diftingui(hed  the  clofe  of  the  year 
1 804. 

This  aflumption  of  the  imperial  dignily  by  Bonaparte, 
gave  a  new  intereft  to  the  political  concerns  of  Europe. 
As  foon  as. that  event  was  notified  to  the  court  of  Vienna, 
the  emperor  of  Germany  refolved  immediately  upon 
making  the  dignity  of  emperor  hereditary  in  the  houfe  of 
Auftria.  The  patent  for  that  purpofe,  (fated  the  objeft 
of  this  meafure  to  he,  “  the  prefervation  of  that  degree 
of  equaliiy  which  (hould  fubfift  between  the  great  powers, 
and  the  juft  rank  of  the  houfe  and  ftateof  Auftria,  among 
the  nations  of  Europe.”  As  the  emperor  and  the  Ger¬ 
manic  body  had  acquiefced,  with  fcarcely  an  exception, 
in  the  increafe  of  title  in  the  French  ruler  ;  fo,  on  the 
other  hand,  did  the  emperor  of  France  offer  no  oppoii- 
tion  to  the  head  of  the  Auftrian  houfe  adorning  the  lame 
hereditary  title;  but.  which,  till  now,  had  been  elective. 
While,  therefore,  Napoleon  1.  is  dignified  by  the  epithets 
of  emperor  of  France  and  king  of  Italy,  Francis  II.  all’umes 
thofe  of  hereditary  emperor  of  Auftria  and  Germany,  and 
king  of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  &c.  The  once  flonriihing 
iiland  of  Hifpaniola,  or  French  fettlement  of  St.  Domin¬ 
go,  was  now  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  black  inhabit¬ 
ants,  who  confummated  the  victory  they  had  gained  over 
the  colonifts,  by  ihe  (laughter  of  every  white  perfon  in 
that  part  of  the  ifl and,  almofl  immediately  after  the  Eng- 
lifli  fquadron  had  carried  off  the  French  government,  and 
fuch  of  the  inhabitants  as  could  withdraw  from  that 
dreadful  feene.  Thofe  who  remained  were  all  butchered, 
with  circumltances  of  unheard-of  cruelty.  The  negro, 
Dclialiues,  who  had  lucceeded  Toullaint  l’Ouvemire  in 
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the  Cupreine  command  of  the  black  population,  on  the 
firft  interval  of  leifure,  can  fed  himfelf  alfo  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed  “  Emperor  of  Hay t if  the  ancient  Indian  name  of 
the  ill  md. 

While  the  grand  projedtof  aflfuming  the  abfolute  fove- 
reignty  of  France,  was,  as  has  been  feen,  (uccefsfully 
conducted  at  home,  Bonaparte  was  not  inattentive  to  of- 
fenlive  operations  abroad,  nor  remits  in  expediting  the 
vaft  preparations  on  the  coaft,  intended  for  the  invation  of 
England.  Admiral  Linois,  who  had  been  ftationed  at 
Pondicherry,  with  the  Marengo  man  of  war  of  84  guns, 
and  three  large  frigates,  was  alfo  inftrudted  to  make  re- 
prilals  on  the  Engiith’  trading  (hips  in  the  Eaft-Indies, 
which  he  e (Ye died  to  a  contiderable  extent,  by  capturing 
many  rich  veffeis.  He  alfo  made  a  fuccefsful  defcent  on 
Fort  Marlborough  (Bencoolen),  and  plundered  the  fettle- 
ment.  He  then  cruized  with  his  whole  force  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Streights  of  Malacca,  with  an  intention 
o*f  capturing  the  Englifh  homeward-bound  China  fleet. 
On  the  5th  of  February  1804,.  he  fell  in  with  that  fleet, 
confiding  of  fifteen  of  the  Jiaft-India  company’s  fiiips, 
twelve  merchant  fhips,  and  a  Portuguefe  Ealt-Indiaman, 
all  under  the  command,  as  commodore,  of  captain  Dance, 
in  the  fervice  of  the  Kaft-India  company  ;  who,  on  fight 
of  the  French  fquadron,  made  the  lignal  for  his  fleet  to 
form  a  line  of  battle.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  1.5th, 
that  any  engagement  took  place  ;  when  captain  Dance 
made  the  lignal  to  tack,  and  bear  down  on  the  French 
line.  Admiral  Linqis  then  clofed  his  line,  and  opened 
his  fire  upon  the  headmoft  of  the  Englifli  fhips;  but 
thinking  himfelf  unequal  to  the  conteft,  in  which  he  mu  ft 
have  engaged  fo  many  fhips,  he  made  a  fignal  to  the 
fquadron,  who  hauled  their  wind,  and  (food  away  to  the 
eaftwar’d,  though  the  Englifh  China  fleet  was  eftimated  at 
a  million  and  a  half  (Yerling  ! 

Another  fmall  French  force,  under  the  command  of  the 
chevalier  Mahe,  was  ordered  to  the  coaft  of  Africa,  to  in¬ 
tercept  the  Britifh  commerce  on  the  Senegal  river.  The 
chevalier,  on  the  18th  of  January,  captured  the  Englifh 
fettlement  of  Goree,  compelling  colonel  Frazer,  and  his 
little  garrifon,  to  furrender  prifoners  of  war.  This  illand 
did  not,  however,  remain  long  in  the  hands  of  the  French  ; 
it  was  retaken  on  the  7th  of  March  following,  by  a  fmall 
Englifh  fquadron  under  the  command  of  captaiq,  Dixon, 
who  immediately  refiored  the  former  government.  The 
Englilh  alfo,  on  the  4th  of  May,  captured  the  rich  and 
extenfive  Dutch  fettlement  of  Surinam,  with  two  fri¬ 
gates,  and  an  immenfe  quantity  of  naval  ftores. 

On  the  whole,  the  war  in  1804  was  condudfed  with  ex¬ 
treme  languor,  both  by  the  governments  of  France  and 
England.'  The  former  w  as  chiefly  engaged  in  manoeuvring 
and  exerciling  the  flotilla  intended  for  the  invafion  of  the 
Britifh  coaft  ;  while  the  latter  employed  its  ingenuity  to 
circumvent  the  enterprise,  by  attempting  to  deftroy  the 
hoftile  velfels.  On  the  1 6th  of  May,  an  unfuccefsful  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  by  fir  Sydney  Smith,  to  prevent  the 
junction  of  the  flotilla  from  Flufhing  with  that  at  Offend. 
Fifty-nine  fail  of  the  Flufhing  divifion  reached  Offend  in 
fafety,  and  the  Englifli  force,  on  the. falling  of  the  tide, 
were  obliged  to  haul  off  into  deep  water,  after  being 
nearly  a  whole  day  engaged  ;  befides  the  lofs  of  about 
fifty  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  In  the  month  of  Alt- 
guff,  another  attempt  was  made  on  that  part  of  the  flo¬ 
tilla  which  lay  at  anchor  in  the  road  of  Boulogne,  by 
captain  Owen  of  the  Immortalite  frigate,  and  the  (loops 
of  war  and  cutters  under  his  command  ;  but  with  very 
flender  fuccefs.  And  on  the  24th  of  July,  and  2d  of 
Auguff,  captain  Oliver,  of  the  Melpomene,  was  equally 
unfortunate  in  his  attempt  upon  the  veffeis  in  Havre 
Pier;  fome  damage,  however,  was  done  to  the  town,  by 
the  fhells  and  carcafes  thrown  into  it  on  that  occafion. 
On  the  2d  of  October,  a  grand  attack,  with  fire- fhips 
and  com  buff  ibles,  was  made  upon  the  flotilla  at  Boulogne, 
by  admiral  lord  Keith,  with  a  formidable  fleet,  anchored 
at  about  a  league  and  a  half  from  north  to  weft  of  the  port. 


At  quarter  pad  n;ne,  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  men  c£ 
war,  and  which  was  returned  by  a  tremendous  one  from 
the  (here,  the  firft  detachment  of  fire-fhips  was  launched. 
As  they  approached,  the  veffeis  of  the  .flotilla  opened  to 
let  them  through  ;  and  fo  effectually  were  they  avoided, 
that  they  paffed  to  the  rear  of  the  line  without  falling  on 
board  any  one  of  them.  At  half  naff  ten  the  firft  fhip 
blew  up  ;  it  produced  an  immenfe  column  of  fire  ;  its 
wreck  fpread  far  and  wide  ;  but  not  the  flighted  mifehief 
was  done  either  to  the  flotilla  or  the  batteries.  A  fecond, 
a  third,  and  a  fourth,  fucceeded  no  better  :  at  length,  after 
twelve  had  been  exploded, theattempt  was  given  up  about 
four  o’clock  on  the  following  morning;  the  Englifli  vef- 
fels  withdrew,  and  no  mifehief  whatever  was  done  to  the 
flotilla.  Thus  terminated  this  contemptible  experiment, 
which  was,  in  derifion,  called  “  the  catamaran  projeEl." 

The  moft  memorable  tranfaftion  of  the  year  1804,  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  was  the  capture  of  the  Spanifh 
homeward-bound  treafure-fliips  from  South  America, 
which  was  effected  by  captain  Moore  of  the  Indefatigable, 
and  three  other  frigates  under  his  command,  off  Cadiz. 
On  the  5th  of  Odtober,  captain  Moore,  who  had  been  de¬ 
tached  from  the  channel  fleet  for  the  purpofe,  fell  in  with 
four  large  Spanifh  frigates,  viz.  la  Medee,  la  Clara,  la 
Kama,  and  la  Mercedes  ;  which,  upon  being  hailed  with¬ 
out  any  effedf,  were  fired  upon  by  the  Englifli  force.  A 
parley  then  enfued,  when  captain  Moore  informed  the 
Spanifh  rear-admiral,  that  he  had  orders  to  detain  his 
fquadron,  and  earneftly  wiflied  to  execute  them  without 
blood-fiied;  but  that  his  determination  muff  be  imme¬ 
diate.  The  officers  difpatched  on  this  meffage,  returning 
witli  an  evafive  anfwer,  an  engagement  immediately  en¬ 
fued,  each  of  the  Englifli  frigates  taking  an  antagonift. 
In  lefs  than  ten  minutes,  one  of  the  Spanifh  frigates,  the 
Mercedes,  unfortunately  blew  up.  In  half  an  hour  two 
more  of  the  Spaniards  furrendered  ;  and  the  fourth,  after 
an  attempt  to  efcape,  was  captured  long  before  fun-fet. 
The  lofs,  on  the  part  of  the  Englifh,  was  faid  to  be  very 
trifling;  that  of  the  Spaniards  was  (independently  of 
240.  lives  loft  by  the  explofion  of  the  Mercedes)  nearly 
100  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  fhips  thus  captured 
were  convoyed  to  England,  and  their  lading  was  found 
to  be  of  immenfe  value,  in  coined  and  uncoined  gold  and 
filver,  and  precious  merchandize,  the  produce  of  Spanifli 
America.  Seefor  particulars  thearticle  Great  Britain. 

In  confequence  of  this  hafty  commencement  of  hofti- 
lities  on  the  part  of  Great-Britain,  the  court  of  Spain,  on 
the  14th  of  November,  iffued  a  declaration  of  war  againft 
England.  But  it  is  written  with  uncommon  imbecility  ; 
admitting,  in  tadt,  one  of  the  principal  complaints  of  the 
Englifli  court  againft  Spain — that  of  giving  Bonaparte  aid 
in  money,  in  lieu  of  military  and  naval  aid,  thus  confeffing 
the  nature  of  the  fubfidy  paid  to  France.  The  prince  of 
the  peace,  (captain-general  of  the  Spanifli  forces)  imme¬ 
diately  publilhed  an  addrefs  to  the  Spanifli  armies,  calling 
upon  the  honour,  courage,  and  loyalty,  of  the  Spanifli 
nation,  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour. 

Soon  after  this  declaration  of  war  between  Spain 
and  England  had  taken  efFedt,  overtures  for  peace  were 
made  by  the  emperor  Napoleon  to  the  court  of  London. 
It  was  alike  the  policy  of  Bonaparte  on  his  advancement 
to  the  cotifulate,  and  now  again  on  his  alf.tmption  of  the 
abfolute  fovereignty  of  France,  to  manifeft,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  an  unequivocal  defire  of  becoming  the  pa¬ 
cificator  of  Europe.  Evidently  in  this  mind,  he  didlated 
the  following  letter  to  the  king  of  Great-Britain,  12th 
Nivofe,  January  2,  1805: 

“  Sir  and  Brother, — Called  to  the  throne  of  France 
by  Providence,  and  by  the  fuffrages  of  the  people  and  the 
army,  my  firft  fentiment  is  a  wifh  for  peace.  France  and 
England  abufe  their  profperitv.  They  may  for  ages — 
but  do  their  governments  well  fulfil  the  moft  ftcred  of 
their  duties  ;  and  will  not  fo  much  blood,  (lied  ufelefsly, 
and  without  a  view  to  any  end,  accufe  them  in  their  own 
confciences  ?  1  confider  it  as  no  difgrace  to  make  the  firft 
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flep.  I  have,  I  hopd,  fufficiently  proved  to  the  world, 
that  I  fear  none  of  the  chances  of  war  ;  it  befides  pre¬ 
sents  nothing  that  I  need  to  fear.  Peace  is  the  with  of 
my  heart,  but  war  has  never  been  contrary  to  my  glory. 
I  conjure  your  majefty  not  to  deny  yourfelf  the  happinefs 
of  giving  peace  to  the  world,  nor  to  leave  the  fatisfaftion 
to  your  children;  for,  in  fine,  there  never  was  a  more 
fortunate  opportunity,  nor  a  moment  more  favourable,  to 
filence  all  the  paflions,  and  liften  only  to  the  fentimentsof 
humanity  and  reafon.  This  moment  once  loft,  what  end 
can  be  afligr.ed  to  a  war  which  all  my  efforts  will  not  be 
able  to  terminate  ?  Your  majefty  has  gained  more  within 
ten  years,  both  in  territory  and  riches,  than  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  Europe.  Your  nation  is  at  the  higheft  point  of 
profperity  ;  what  can  it  hope  from  war  ?  To  form  a  coali¬ 
tion  of  fome  powers  on  the  continent  ?  The  continent 
will  remain  tranquil :  a  coalition  can  only  increafe  the 
preponderance  and  continental  greatnefs  of  France — To 
renew  internal  troubles?  The  times  are  no  longer  the 
fame.  To  deftroy  our  finances?  Finances  founded  on  a 
flourifhing  culture  can  never  be  deftroyed.  To  take  from 
France  her  colonies  ?  Colonies  to  France  are  only  a  fecon- 
dary  objedl :  and  does  not  your  majefty  already  poffefs 
more  than  you  know  how  to  preferve  ?  If  your  majefty 
would  but  reflect,  you  mull  perceive  that  the  war  is 
without  an  objedt,  without  any  prefumable  refult  to 
yourfelf.  Alas !  what  a  melancholy  profpedt  to  caufe 
two  nations  to  fight  for  the  fake  of  fighting — the  world 
is  fufficiently  large  for  our  two  nations  to  live  in  it ;  and 
reafon  fufficiently  powerful  to  difcover  means  of  recon¬ 
ciling  every  thing  when  the  wifti  for  reconciliation  exifts 
on  both  tides.  I  have,  however,  fulfilled  a  facred  duty, 
and  one  which  is  precious  to  my  heart.  I  truft  your  ma¬ 
jefty  will  believe  in  the  fincerity  of  my  fentiments,  and  my 
with  to  give  you  every  proof  of  it,  &c.  &c.  Napoleon.” 

To  this  letter  the  following  official  anfwer  was  given 
by  the  then  Englith  fecretary  lord  Mulgrave,  in  a  note 
directed  to  M.  Talleyrand,  minifter  for  foreign  affairs  in 
France,  dated  January  14,  1S05  : 

“  His  majefty  has  received  the  letter  which  has  been 
addreffed  to  him  by  the  head  of  the  French  government, 
dated  the  fecond  of  the  prefent  month.  There  is  no  ob¬ 
ject  which  his  majefty  has  more  at  heart  than  to  avail 
himfelf  of  the  firfl:  opportunity  to  procure  again  to  his 
fubjedts,  tlfe  advantages  of  a  peace,  founded  on  a  bafis 
which  may  not  be  incompatible  with  the  permanent  fe- 
curity  and  effential  interefts  of  his  ftates.  His  majefty  is 
perfuaded  that  this  end  can  only  be  attained  by  arrange¬ 
ments,  which  may  at  the  fame  time  provide  for  the  future 
fafety  and  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and  prevent  the  recur- 
renceof  the  dangersand  calamities  in  which  it  is  involved. 
Conformably  to  this  fentiment,  his  majefty  feels  that  it  is 
impoffible  for  him  to  anfwer  more  particularly  to  the 
overture  that  has  been  made  him,  until  he  (hall  have  had 
time  to  communicate  with  the  powers  of  the  continent, 
with  whom  he  is  engaged  in  confidential  connexions  and 
relations,  and  particularly  wftth  the  emperor  of  Ruffia, 
who  has  given  the  ftrongeft  proofs  of  the  wifdom  and  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  fentiments  with  which  he  is  animated,  and 
the  lively  intereft  which  he  takes  in  the  fafety  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Europe.  Mulgrave.” 

In  the  fittings  of  the  legiftative  body,  15th  Pluviofe, 
(Feb.  4,)  the  counfellors  of  ftate  Segur,  Begonen,  and 
Deffoles,  officially  communicated  this  anfwer ;  which 
was  followed  by  addreffes  to  Napoleon,  proffering  to  him 
the  utmoft  fupport  of  the  government,  in  carrying  on  the 
war  with  effeift  againft  the  king  of  Great-Britain.  To 
thefe  addreffes  the  emperor  replied  in  a  fpeech  to  the 
following  effect : 

“  Soldier,  or  Firft  Conful,  I  had  only  one  fentiment — 
as  Emperor,  I  retain  the  fame — and  that  is,  a  wifti  for  the 
profperity  of  the  French  people.  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  contribute  to  this  objeX  by  my  vidlories,  to 
confolidate  it  by  treaties,  to  ftem  the  torrent  of  civil  dif- 
cord,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  the  reftoration  of  morals, 
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fociety,  and  religion.  If  t  am  not  cut  off  by  death  in 
the  midft  of  my  labours,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  leave  to 
pofterity  a  recolleXien  which  will  either  ferve  as  the  ex> 
ample  or  reproach  of  my  fucceffors. 

“  When  I  refolved  to  write  to  the  king  of  England,  I 
made  a  facrifice  of  the  moft  dutiful  fentiments,  and  the 
pureft  motives.  I  was  influenced'  by  a  defire  to  fpare  the 
blood  of  my  people.  I  (hall  ahvays  be  ready  to  make  the 
fame  facrifices.  My  fame,  my  happinefs,  1  have  placed 
in  the  welfare  of  the  prefent  generation.  1  was  defirous, 
as  far  as  lay  in  my  power,  to  render  philanthropic  and 
magnanimous  ideas  the  prevalent  ones  of  the  prefent  age. 
It  belongs  to  me,  in  whom  thofe  fentiments  cannot  be 
afcribed  to  weaknefs  ;  it  belongs  to  us,  to  the  belt  natured, 
the  moft  enlightened,  and  moft  benevolent  people,  to  re¬ 
mind  the  nations  of  Europe,  that  they  make  together  but 
one  family,  and  that  every  undertaking  which  they  exe¬ 
cute  in  their  civil  divifions,  militates  againft  the  general 
welfare. 

“  It  would  have  afforded  me  the  higheft  gratification, 
at  fo  folemn  an  epoch,  to  look  to  the  empire  of  peace 
throughout  the  world  ;  but  the  political  principles  of  our 
enemies,  and  their  recent  conduct  towards  Spain,  fliew 
fufficiently  with  how  much  difficulty  this  can  be  attained. 

I  have  no  vvifh  farther  to  extend  the  territories  of  France  ; 

I  am  only  defirous  of  maintaining  their  integrity.  I  have 
no  with  to  exercife  a  domineering  influence  over  Europe  ; 
but  I  am  not  at  all  difpofed  to  give  up  that  which  I  have 
already  acquired.  No  ftates  fhal I  be  incorporated  with 
the  empire  ;  but  1  fliall  not  facrifice  my  rights,  or  the  ties 
which  attach  me  to  the  ftates  which  1  have  created. 
When  England  fliall  be  convinced  of  the  impotence  of 
her  efforts  to  agitate  the  continent ;  when  fhe  Ihall  know 
that  flie  has  only  to  lofe  in  a  war  without  end  or  motives; 
when  fhe  fliall  be  convinced  that  France  will  never  accept 
other  conditions  than  thofe  of  Amiens,  and  will  never 
confent  to  leave  her  the  right  of  breaking  treaties  at  plea- 
fure,  by  appropriating  to  herfelf  Malta;  England  will  then 
arrive  at  pacific  fentiments — hatred  and  envy  have  only 
their  time. 

“  Gentlemen, Deputies  of  the  Legiflative  Body,  I  depend 
upon  your  afli fiance ;  you  will  uphold  the  valour  of  my 
army,  in  which  I  have  the  happinefs  to  place  the  utmoft 
confidence.” 

The  emperor  then  held  a  fplendid  levee,  attended  by 
all  the  newly-created  princes  and  dignitaries  of  the  ftate, 
and  by  a  great  number  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
army,  to  whom  he  delivered  the  ribbon  of  the  legion  of 
honour;  declaring,  at  the  fame  time,  “  that  this  order 
was  intended  to  unite  the  inftitutions  of  the  different  ftates 
of  Europe  with  the  French  empire,  and  to  ftiow  how  much 
all  thofe  would  be  refpeXed,  who  eftablilhed  themfelves 
on  a  footing  of  amity  and  concord  with  France.” 

In  the  mean  time  a  plan  wasprojeXed  for  a  formidable 
and  general  attack  to  be  made  on  the  Britifh  Weft-India 
iflands,  by  a  confiderable  body  of  troops  under  general 
Legrange,  efcorted  and  covered  by  a  powerful  fquadron 
under  admirals  Villeneuve  and  Mentz,  with  which  force 
a  Spanifh  fleet  was  alfo  to  co-operate.  The  divifion  of  the 
fleet  commanded  by  admiral  Mentz,  called  the  Rochfort 
fquadron,  with  Lagrange’s  troops  011-board,  anchored  be¬ 
fore  the  ifland  of  Dominica  on  the  21ft  of  February  1805, 
and  at  day-break  on  the  22d,  made  good  their  landing, 
and  affailed  the  town  of  Rofeau,  which  capitulated,  after 
being  in  flames.  The  French  general,  however,  aXed 
with  confiderable  humanity  ;  he  exerted  every  mean*  of 
flopping  the  progrefs  of  the  conflagration  ;  and,  after  being 
convinced,  from  the  fpirited  refiftance  made  by  the  Englilh 
general  Prevoft,  in  Fort  Rupert,  that  theconqueft  of  the 
ifland  was  not  to  be  eft’eXed,  he  levied  a  contribution  of 
i6,oool.  upon  the  town  of  Rofeau,  and  on  the  27th  re¬ 
embarked  his  troops,  and  the  fquadron  fleered  for  Gua- 
daloupe,  where  it,was  joined  by  Villeneuve's  fquadron 
from  Toulon,  with  10,000  troops  ;  and  the  Spanifh  fqua¬ 
dron  from  Cadiz,  under  the  command  of  admiral  Gravina. 
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The  principal  operations  of  this  expedition  were  de- 
ftined  againft  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes;  but  thefe  fettle- 
ments  being  found  in  a  much  ftronger  (fate  of  defence 
than  was  expected,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  French 
troops  and  feamen  were  extremely  fickly,  thefe  objects 
were  given  up  ;  and,  after  exacting  contributions  from 
Nevis  and  Baffeterre,  the  combined  fleet  prepared  to  fail 
again  for  Europe.  It  had  however  captured,  on  the  8th 
of  June,  fourteen  fail  of  the  Antigua  merchant. fliips,  the 
very  day  after  they  left  the  port. 

Admiral  Villeneuve,  having  detached  the  Ville  de 
Milan,  of  4 6  guns,  with  difpatches  for  Europe,  fhe  fell  in 
with  the  Britifh  frigate  the  Cleopatra  of  32  guns,  and 
after  a  defperate  action  of  near  three  hours,  compelled 
her  to  ftrike.  In  three  days  afterwards  both  (hips  were 
chaced  by  the  Leander  man  of  war,  and  were  taken  by 
the  Englifti,  and  carried  into  Bermuda.  A  divifionof  the 
French  fquadron,  however,  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall 
in  with  the  Calcutta  of  50  guns,  convoy  to  a  fleet  of  feven 
fail  of  veffels  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  feveral  merchant 
(hips  from  the  Leeward  Iflands  ;  two  of  which  wfere 
captured,  as  was  alfo  the  Calcutta  man  of  war,  after  an 
aCtion  of  an  hour  and  a  half.  To  other  parts  of  the 
fquadron  alfo  fell  the  Englifh  (hips  Blanche,  Arrow,  and 
Acheron,  each  of  which  fought  till  they  became  perfed 
wrecks,  and  funk  as  foon  as  the  refpedtive  crews  could  be 
taken  from  them.  Part  of  the  Lifbon  and  Oporto  fleet 
was  alfo  taken,  and  its  convoy  the  l’Aimable  frigate  had  a 
very  narrow  efcape. 

The  combined  fquadron  had  thus  far  performed  its 
cruize  to  and  from  the  Welt  Indies,  and  had  eluded  with 
lingular  addrefs  the  purfuit  of  the  Englifh  fleet  under 
lord  Nelfon,  which  had  been  difpatched  for  the  exprefs 
purpofe  of  bringing  it  to  action  ;  an  event  not  to  be  de¬ 
fined  by  VUleneuve-on  his  return  from  fo  arduous  a  voy¬ 
age  ;  though  he  was  prepared  to  rifk  an  engagement  with¬ 
out  fear  or  alarm.  This  difpofition  he  evinced,  when,  on 
the  2 2d  of  July  1805,  he  fell  in  with  the  Britifh  fquadron 
under  the  command  of  fir  Robert  Calder.  He  might 
have  flood  for  the  port  of  Ferrol ;  but  he  difdained  to  fly 
before  any  force,  much  lefs  from  one  that  was  apparently 
inferior  ;  lie  therefore  threw  out  the  fignal  to  bear  up  to 
the  Englilh  fleet,  and  prepare  for  action.  The  number 
of  fnips  compofing  the  combined  fquadron,  amounted  to 
twenty  fail  of  the  line,  three  (hips  of  50  guns  each,  five 
frigates,  and  three  brigs  ;  the  fleet  commanded  by  fir 
Robert  Calder  confided  o(  fifteen  fliips  of  the  line,  two 
frigates,  a  cutter,  and  a  lugger.  The  action  lafted  up¬ 
wards  of  four  hours  ;  when  two  (hips  of  the  Cadiz  fqua¬ 
dron  under  admiral  Gravina,  viz.  the  San  Raphael  of  84 
guns,  and  la  Firma  of  74  guns,  were  cut  off  and  taken  by 
the  Englifh  ;  who  now  declined  any  further  engagement. 
The  combined  fleet,  after  continuing  to  offer  frelh  battle, 
flood  for  the  port  of  Vigo,  and  after  refitting  there,  failed 
unmolefted  to  Ferrol,  and  finally  reached  the  port  of  Cadiz. 

In  the  Eaft-Indies,  admiral  Linois  dill  continued  to  mani- 
fefl  the  mod  indefatigable  exertions  in  promoting  the  va¬ 
rious  objedts  of  his  deftination.  He  engaged  the  Centu¬ 
rion  of  50  guns,  and  the  princefs  Charlotte  Eaft-Indiaman, 
in  the  roads  before  Vizagapatam.  The  Engli(h  captain 
Lind,  in  the  Centurion,  fuftained  two  defperate  t^ffions 
with  Linois  in  the  Marengo  of  84guns,  and  three  frigates  ; 
and  by  his  extraordinary  valour  Caved  his  fit i p  ;  but  the 
princefs  Charlotte  (truck  her  colours,  and  was  carried  to 
the  Mauritius;  which  the  French  admiral  relieved  from 
the  blockade  of  two  Englifh  men  of  war,  and  by  the  pre- 
fence  of  his  fquadron,  contributed  to  put  the  place  in  a 
mod  formidable  (late  of  defence. 

While  matters  were  now  lerioufly  preparing  for  the  in- 
vafion  of  England,  and  the  flotilla  was  afl'embling  from 
all  the  other  ports  to  the  haven  of  Boulogne,  where  at 
leaft  fifteen  hundred  armed  velfels  of  different  defcriptions 
were  at  rendezvous,  Bonaparte  proceeded  to  invert  himfelf 
with  the  fovereignty  of  Italy,  to  which  he  had  been  foli- 
eited  by  a  deputation  from  the  Italian confulta  of  (late,  on 
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the  18th  of  March.  This  deputation  was  highly  flattering 
to  the  exalted  views  of  Napoleon  ;  it  enabled  him  to 
eclipfe  the  glories  of  Charlemagne  himfelf ;  it  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  eclat  in  the  hall  of  the  legiflative  affembly 
before  a  full  meeting  of  the  fenate  convened  for  this  pur¬ 
pofe,  and  to  whom  Bonaparte  addreffed  the  following 
fpeech  : 

“  Senators, — We  have  thought  fit  to  appear  among 
you  refpedting  objects  of  the  higheft  importance  to  the 
date.  The  force  and  power  of  the  French  empire,  are 
only  furpalled  by  the  moderation  which  prefides  in  all  our 
political  tranfaCfions. 

“  We  had  conquered  Holland;  three-fourths  of  Ger¬ 
many  ;  Swiflerland  ;  all  Italy.  We  have  been  moderate 
in  the  midft  of  the  greateft  profperity.  Of  fo  many  pro¬ 
vinces,  we  have  only  kept  what  was  neceffary  to  preferve 
us  at  the  fame  point  of  confideration  and  power,  which 
France  has  always  pofleffed.  The  partition,  of  Poland, 
the  Ioffes  fuftained  by  Turkey,  the  conqueft  of  the  Indies, 
and  almoft  all  our  colonies,  had  deftroyed  the  balance  of 
power  to  our  difadvantage.  Whatever  we  have  deemed 
ufelefs  to  re-ertabli(h  that  balance  we  have  given  up  ;  and 
in  doing  fo  we  have  aCted  in  conformity  to  the  principle 
by  which  we  have  been  conftantly  directed — never  to  take 
arms  for  vain  objects  of  grandeur,  nor  from  the  lull  of 
conqueft. 

“  Germany  has  been  evacuated  ;  its  provinces  have 
been'reftored  to  the  defeendants  of  fo  many  illuflrious  fa¬ 
milies,  which  would  have  been  ruined  had  we  not  afforded 
them  our  generous  proteftion.  We  have  raifed  them  up 
and  given  them  new  vigour  ;  and  the  princes  of  Germany 
have  now  more  fplendour  and  eclat  than  was  enjoyed  by 
their  anceftors. 

“  Auftria  herfelf,  after  two  unfuccefsful  wars,  has  ob¬ 
tained  the  dates  of  Venice.  She  would  always  have  wil¬ 
lingly  exchanged  the  provinces  (he  has  loft  for  Venice. 

“  Holland  was  declared  independent  almoft  as  foon  as 
it  was  conquered.  The  union  of  Holland  to  our  empire 
would  have  perfected  our  commercial  fyftem,  as  the  great- 
eft  riversof  one  half  of  our  territory  run  through  Holland. 
Neverthelefs,  Holland  is  independent;  and  its  cuftoms, 
commerce,  and  adminiftration,  are  conducted  by  its  own 
government. 

“  Swiflerland  was  occupied  by  our  armies.  We  de¬ 
fended  it  againft  the  combined  forces  of  Europe.  Its 
union  with  us  would  have  completed  our  military  frontier. 
Neverthelefs  Swiflerland,  by  means  of  our  mediation, 
governs  itfelf  through  its  nineteen  cantons,  independent 
and  free. 

“  The  union  of  the  Italian  republic  to  the  French  ter¬ 
ritory  would  have  been  an  advantage  to  our  agriculture; 
neverthelefs,  after  the  fecond  conqueft,  we  at  Lyons  con¬ 
firmed  its  independence.  We  now  do  more.  We  oro- 
claim  the  principle  of  the  feparation  of  the  crowns  of 
France  and  Italy,  by  fixing  for  that  feparation,  the  moment 
when  it  can  be  done,  and  without  danger  to  our  people 
of  Italy. 

“  We  have  accepted,  and  will  place  upon  our  head,  the 
iron  crown  of  the  ancient  Lombards,  in  order  to  re-tem¬ 
per  and  confolidate  it,  fo  that  it  may  not  be  broken  by  the 
(hocks  by  which  it  will  be  threatened,  as  long  as  the 
Mediterranean  continues  out  of  its  habitual  ftate.  But 
we  do  not  hefitate  to  declare,  that  we  will  transfer  that 
crown  to  one  of  our  children,  natural  or  adopted,  the  mo¬ 
ment  we  are  freed  from  alarms  for  that  independence  we 
have  guaranteed  to  the  other  (fates  of  the  Mediterranean. 

“  The  genius  of  evil  will  in  vain  labour  to  re-kindle 
war  on  the  continent.  What  has  been  united  to  our  em¬ 
pire  by  the  conftitution  (li all  continue  united  to  it.  No 
new  province  will  be  incorporated  with  it.  But  the  laws 
of  the  Batavian  republic,  the  mediation  of  the  nineteen 
cantons  of  Swiflerland,  and  this  firft  ftatute  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Italy,  (hall  be  conftantly  under  the  protection  of 
our  crown,  and  we  never  (hall  permit  any  violation  of 
them.  In  every  circumftance,  and  in  all  tranfactions,  we 
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fhall  difplay  the  fame  moderation;  and  we  hope  that  our 
people  will  not  again  be  called  to  exhibit  that  courage 
and  energy  they  have  always  fhewn  in  the  defence  of  their 
lawful  rights,” 

Paris  was  full  of  acclamation  on  this  new  acquifition  of 
further  dominion  to  France  ;  and  on  the  2d  of  May  1  805, 
the  emperor  and  emprefs,  with  a  numerous  and  fplendid 
retinue,  commenced  their  journey  over  the  Alps  to  the 
city  of  Milan,  to  receive  at  that  place  the  crown  of  Italy. 
The  folemnity  ct  the  coronation  took  place  amidft  the 
whole  alTemblage  of  the  Italian  legiflature,  and  fenators 
of  the  Ligurian  republic.  When  the  crown  was  placed 
on  the  head  of  Napoleon,  he  faid  aloud,  Dieu  me  la  dome , 
gare  a  qui  la  touche! — “  God  gives  it  me ;  woe  to  him  that 
prefumes  to  touch  it.”  He  then  addreffed  the  numerous 
affembly,  and  all  the  condituted  authorities,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpeech  i. 

“  Legislators, — I  have  neglefted  none  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  upon  which  my  experience  in  adminidration  could 
be  ufeful  to  my  people  of  Italy.  Before  I  return  acrofs 
the  mountains,  I  (hall  go  over  a  part  of  the  departments, 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  their  wants.  I  fhall 
leave  depofitary  of  my  authority  this  young  prince,  Eu¬ 
gene  Beauharnois,  whom  I  have  brought  up  from  his  in¬ 
fancy,  and  who  will  be  animated  by  my  fpirit.  1  have 
betides  taken  meafures  to  direft,  myfelf,  thejnoft  im¬ 
portant  affairs  of  the  date. 

“  Orators  of  my  council  will  prefent  to  you  a  projeft 
of  law  authorizing  my  chancellor  keeper  of  the  feals, 
Melzi,  to  aft  for  four  years,  in  the  quality  of  depofitary 
of  my  authority,  as  vice-prefident ;  a  domain  which,  re¬ 
maining  in  his  family,  may  atted  to  his  defendants  the 
fatisfaftion  1  have  felt  from  its  fervices. 

“  I  think  I  have  given  frefh  proofs  of  my  conflant  re- 
folution  to  fulfil  towards  my  people  of  Italy  every  thing 
they  can  expeft  from  me.  I  hope  that  in  their  turn  they 
will  be  defirous  of  occupying  the  place  that  I  deftine  for 
them  in  my  thought  ;  and  they  never  will  attain  it,  but 
by  perftiading  tfiemfelves  that  the  force  of  arms  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal fupport  of fates.  It  is  time  that  youth  who  live  in  the 
idlenefs  of  great  cities,  fhould  ceafe  to  fear  the  fatigues 
and  dangers  of  war,  and  that  they  fhould  enable  them- 
felves  to  make  their  country  be  refpefted,  if  they  wifh 
their  country  to  be  refpeftable. 

“  Gentlemen  of  the  Legidative  Body,  Vie  in  zeal  with 
my  council  of  date,  and  by  that  concourfe  cf  wills  to¬ 
wards  the  foie  aim  of  the  public  profperity,  give  to  my 
reprefentative  the  fupport  he  fnould  receive  from  you. 

“  The  Britiih  government  having  received,  with  an 
evafive  anfwer,  the  propofitions  I  made  to  it,  and  the  king 
of  England  having  imme.  lately  rendered  them  public  by 
infulting  my  people  in  his  parliament,  I  have  feen  the 
hopes  confiderably  weakened  which  I  had  conceived  of 
the  re-e  da  bli  foment  of  peace.  However,  the  French  fqua- 
,drons  have  (ince  obtained  fuccefi'es  to  which  I  attach  im¬ 
portance  only  becaufe  they  mud  farther  convince  my  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  inutility  of  a  war  which  affords  them  nothing 
to  gain,  and  every  thing  to  lofe..  The  divifions  of  the 
flotillas  and  the  frigates  built  at  the  expence  of  the 
finances  of  my  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  which  at  prefent 
make  a  part  of  the  French  forces,  have  rendered  ufeful 
fervices  in  many  circumflances.  I  prelerve  the  hope  that 
the  peace  of  the  continent  will  not  be  troubled  ;  and,  at 
all  events,  I  find,  myfelf  in  a  pofition  to  fear  none  of  the 
chances  of  war  :  I  fhall  be  in  the  midd  of  you  the  very 
momejit  my  prefence  becomes  neceffary  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  my  kingdom  of  Italy.” 

After  this  fpeech,  the  emperor  and  king  proceeded  to 
found  a  new  order  of  knighthood  for  the  kingdom  cf  Ita¬ 
ly,  to  confid  of  fixty  great  officers  of  date,  one  hundred 
commanders,  and  five  hundred  knights.  It  is  entitled 
the  Order  of  the  Iron  Crown,  and  is  to  bear  as  a  motto  the 
above-mentioned  fentence,  fpoken  by  Napoleon  when  he 
received  the  crown.  It  was  alfo  ordered  by  an  imperial 
decree,  that  the  viceroy  of  Italy  is  to  bear  the  title  of 
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ferent  highnefs,  and  fhall  fit  on  the  throne  to  which  his 
raajedy’s  portrait  is  fixed,  but  fhall  keep  his  head  unco¬ 
vered  j  his  highnefs,  on  entering  the  church,  and  on  all 
other  occafions  where  his  majedy  is  not  prefent,  fhall  be 
received  like  the  king  himfelf ;  and  the  princes  and  prin- 
ceffes,  the  emperor’s  brothers  and  dders,  whenever  they 
go  to  Milan,  fhall  fird  pay  a  vifit  to  the  viceroy,  where¬ 
upon  he  is  to  viiit  them  in  return.  When  a  crow  ned  head, 
in  amity  or  alliance  with  France,  arrives  at  Milan,  the 
viceroy  diall  fird  bid  fuch  prince  welcome.  No  perfon 
is  permitted  to  fit  down  in  his  prefence  without  his  leave, 
except  the  princes  and  prir.ceffes,  who  may  take  their 
feats  at  the  fame  indant  with  him;  and,  whenever  the 
king  goes  to  vifit  any  individual,  the  mader  of  the  h'oufe 
mud  go  to  the  door  of  the  carriage  to  receive  him. 

An  intention  was  partly  anounced  of  removing  the  feat 
of.the  Italian  government  to  Rome,  the  ancient  metro¬ 
polis  of  the  world. — A  fplendid  diadem,  the  produce  of 
the  improved  date  of  the  arts  in  Paris,  was  on  this  occa- 
fion  exhibited  at  Milan  ;  and  cardinal  Fefch  was  dif- 
patched  to  Rome  to  prefent  it  to  his  holinefs  the  pope. 
This  diadem,  or  tiara,  is  richly  fet  witli  diamonds,  ru¬ 
bies,  and  emeralds  ;  and  there  is  one  emerald  at  the  top 
of  it,  fupporting  the  crofs,  which  weighs  an  ounce  and 
three  quarters.  This  large  emerald  had  been  preferved 
for  feveral  ages  in  the  treafury  of  the  Vatican,  and  was 
now,  in  this  handfome  manner,  redored  to  the  pope  by 
Bonaparte,  who  had  formerly  taken  it  as  plunder. 

The  emperor  and  king  left  Milan  on  the  13th  of  May 
to  vifit  his  Italian  provinces.  On  the  17th  he  reached 
Genoa,  and  united  the  Ligurian  republic  to  the  French 
empire.  This  took  place  on  the  2d  of  June.  The  refufal 
of  Great  Britain  to  acknowledge  the  Ligurian  republic, 
was  the  reafon  adigned  by  Napoleon  for  placing  Genoa 
under  the  dominion  of  France,  rather  thin  bf  making  it  a 
member  of  the  Italian  kingdom. 

Thefe  rapid  advances  of  Bonaparte  towards  the  a  flump- 
tion  of  univerfai  empire,  were  regarded  by  the  principal 
courts  of  Europe  with  confideruble  alarm.  The  emperor 
and  king  of  Auftria  and  Germany,  the  emperor  of  Rudia, 
and  even  the  referved  Frederic-William  king  of  Prudia, 
began  to  look  more  cordially  towards  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  whofe  power  alone  had  operated  as  a  check  to 
the  growing  ambition  of  the  new  monarchy  of  France. 
The  court  of  Berlin  had  offered  its  mediation  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  bring  about  a  general  peace  ;  and  baron  Novo- 
filtzoff  had  been  difpatched  to  the  Prufllan  court  from 
Peterfburgh,  from  whence  he  was  to  have  proceeded  to 
Paris,  alter  co-operating  on  a  plan  of  pacific  meafures 
jointly  with  the  plenipotentiaries  from  London  and  Vi¬ 
enna,  who  were  affembled  at  Berlin  for  this  purpofe.  But 
fr  om  the  afi'umption  of  thefe  new  dignities  and  dominions 
by  Napoleon,  the  fentiments  of  the  king  of  Prudia  became 
extremely  agitated  ;  his  mind  felt  more  difpofed  to  encou¬ 
rage  the  war,  or  at  lead  to  fi ft  the  motives  of  the  French 
emperor’s  late  conduft,  than  to  recommend  a  peace,  with¬ 
out  abridging  the  power  which  France  had  thus  ambiti- 
oufly  adorned.  I n  conformity  with  this  new  project,  baron 
Novofiltzoff,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  of  Rudia,  on  the 
icth  of  July  1805,  publidied  the  following  manifedo,  and 
then  quitted  Berlin  to  return  to  Peterlbnrg  i 

“  When  his  majedy  the  emperor  of  all  the  Ruflias,  in 
compliance  with  the  wifhes  of  his  Britannic  majedy,  had 
refolved  to  fend  the  underfigned  to  Bonaparte,  to  meet 
the  pacific  overtures  which  he  had  made  to  the  court  of 
London,  his  Rudian  majedy  w  as  guided  by  two  fentiments 
and  motives  of  equal  force;  namely,  his  defire,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  fupport  a  fovereign  who  was  ready  to  make  ex¬ 
ertions  and  facrifices  for  the  general  tranquillity  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  procure  advantages  to  all  tile  dates  of 
Europe  from  fuch  a  pacific  difpodtion. 

11  His  imperial  majedy  of  Rudia  availed  himfelf  of  the 
mediation  of  his  Prutfian  majedy,  when  he  requeded  pafl- 
ports  for  his  plenipotentiary.  He  declared,  that  he  fhould 
only  receive  them  on  that  particular  condition,  namely, 

that 
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that  his  plenipotentiary  fhould  enter  direftly  upon  a  nego¬ 
tiation  with  the  chief  of  the  French  government,  without 
acknowledging  the  new  title  which  he  had  affumed;  and 
that  Bonaparte  fhauld  give  explicit  adurances  that  he  was 
ftil^ animated  by  the  fame  with  fora  general  peace,  which 
he  had  appeared  to  (liew  in  his  letter  to  his  Britannic  ma- 
jefty.  This  preliminary  adurance  was  the  more  necedary, 
fince  Bonaparte  had  adorned  the  title  of  king  of  Italy 
immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  anfwer  given  by  his 
Britannic  majefty  to  his  letter  of  the  firft  of  January  ;  a 
title  which  in  iti'elf  put  a  new  obftacle  in  the  way  of  the 
defined  reftoration  of  peace. 

“  By  a  frefii  aggrellion  of  the  mod  folemn  treaties,  the 
union  of  the  Ligurian  republic  with  France  has  been 
effected.  This  event  of  itlelf,  the  circumftances  which 
have  accompanied  it,  the  formalities  which  have  been 
employed  to  haften  the  execution  thereof,  the  moment 
which  has  been  chofen  to  carry  the  fame  into  execution, 
have,  alas!  formed  an  aggregate  which  mud  terminate 
the  facrifices  which  his  imperial  majedy  of  Rudia  would 
have  made,  at  the  preding  requed  of  Great  Britain,  and 
in  the  hope  of  redoring  the  necedary  tranquillity  to  Eu¬ 
rope  by  the  means  of  negociation. 

“  Without  doubt  his  imperial  majedy  of  Rudia  would 
not  have  infided  fo  drenuoudy  on  the  conditions  fixed  by 
him,  if  the  French  government  had  fulfilled  the  hope 
that  it  would  refpett  the  fird  tie  which  holds  fociety  to¬ 
gether,  and  which  upholds  the  confidence  of  engagements 
between  civilized  nations;  but  it  cannot  poflibly  be  be¬ 
lieved,  that  Bonaparte,  when  he  granted  the  padports, 
which  were  accompanied  with  the  mod  pacific  declara¬ 
tions,  ferioufly  intended  to  fulfil  them  ;  beeaufe,  during 
the  time  which  would  necedarily  elapfe  between  the 
granting  of  the  padports  and  the  arrival  of  the  under, 
figned  at  Paris,  he  took  meafures  which,  far  from  facili¬ 
tating  the  redoration  of  peace,  were  of  fuch  a  nature,  that 
they  annihilated  the  very  grounds  of  peace. 

“  The  underfigned,  in  recalling  to  the  recollection  of 
his  excellency  baron  Hardenberg  faCts  with  which  the  ca- 
binet  of  his  Prudian  majedy  is  very  minutely  acquainted, 
mud,  at  the  fame  time,  inform  him,  that  he  has  jud  now 
received  from  his  Ruffian  majedy  an  order  dated  the  9th 
( 2 1  d )  June,  to  return  the  annexed  padports  immediately, 
and  to  requed  your  excellency  to  tranfmit  the  fame  to  the 
French  government,  with  this  prefent  declaration,  fince 
no  ufe  whatever  can  be  made  of  them  in  the  prefent  date 
of  affairs. 

“  The  underfigned  avails  himfelf  of  the  opportunity  to 
renew  to  his  excellency  the  airurance  of  his  refpedt. 

(Signed)  “  N.  Von  Novosii.tzoff.” 

The  above  note  was  immediately  tranfmitted  by  all  the 
foreign  miniders  then  redding  at  Berlin,  to  their  refpedt- 
ive  courts,  by  fpecial  couriers.  The  French  government 
was  alfo  quickly  occupied  in  analifing  its  contents,  and  in 
framing  a  counter  manifedo,  which  was  publidied  at  Paris 
on  the  13th  of  Angufl  : 

“  The  midion  of  the  Rufitan  envoy,  M.  Novofiltzoff, 
was  announced  to  all  Europe  feveral  months  before  it 
commenced  ;  and  this  was  fufficient  to  render  it  abortive. 
Jt  alfo  became  the  fubjedt  of  many  difcudions,  calcula¬ 
tions,  and  intrigues.  If  the  objedt  of  his  midion  was  to 
allay  the  coolnefs  exiding  between  France  and  Rudia,  he 
would  probably  have  fucceeded.  What,  indeed,  have 
France  and  Rudia  to  do  with  each  other?  Independent 
of  each  other,  they  are  unable  to  hurt,  but  all-powerful 
to  do  good,  to  one  another.  If  the  emperor  of  the  French 
exerts  great  influence  in  Italy,  the  emperor  of  Rudia  ex¬ 
erts  a  much  greater  influence  on  the  Ottoman  Porte  and 
in  Perfia.  The  former  has  a  limited  influence,  which 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  difcudions  on  the  fubjedt  of 
her  boundaries,  and  does  not  much  increafe  her  power  : 
the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  exerts  her  influence  over 
two  powers  of  the  firft  rank,  which  have  long  flood  in 
the  fame  political  rank  with  France  and  Rudia,  and  which 
rule  over  Arabia,  the  Cafpian  and  the  Black  Seas.  If  the 
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Riidian  cabinet  thinks  it  has  a  right  to  fix  the  j u ft  boun¬ 
daries  by  which  France  is  to  be  limited  on  all  fides,  then 
that cabinet  will  undoubtedly  allow  the  emperor  of  the 
French  to  fix  the  boundary  by  which  it  is  to  be  limited  in 
its  turn.  When  it  views  with  Herfchel’s  telefcope  from 
the  terrace  of  the  palace  of  the  Tauride,  what  happens 
between  the  emperor  of  the  French  and  fome  tribes  in  the 
Apennines,  it  ought  not  to  demand  that  the  emperor  of 
the  French  ftiould  not  fee  what  becomes  of  the  ancient  and 
illuftrious  empire  of  Solyman  and  of  Perfia ;  that  he  fhould 
not  fee  that  for  ten  years  pad  the  whole  Caucafus  had  been 
united  with  Rudia;  that  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  are  en¬ 
tirely  dependent  on  Rudia ;  that  fhe  has  fubjedted  to  her- 
felf  the  mouths  of  the  Phafis,  and  conftructed  forts  there  ; 
that  thereby  obliging  the  Porte  to  fuffer  her  conquefts, 
die  has  procured  great-aadvantages  to  herfelf  for  purfuing 
her  conquefts  into  the  heart  of  Perfia. 

“  Is,  then,  the  emperor  of  the  French  lowered  to  that 
degree  of  weaknefs,-that  he  nnift  coolly  liften  to  a  Ruffian 
commidary,  calling  him  to  an  account  for  what  he  does  in 
countries  unknown  to  Ruflia,  and  with  which  fhe  has  no 
relation  ?  that  he  muft  clofe  his  eyes  from  feeing,  and  re- 
ftrain  from  anfwering,  when  fullan  Selim  has  lefs  to  fay  in 
Conftantinople  than  a  fimple  envoy  from  St.  Peterfburg; 
when  the  Bofphorus  is  violated,  and  the  confequences  of 
the  occupation  of  the  Crimea,  and  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Phafis,  are  felt  in  full  force  ?  But  if  a  Ruffian  commidary, 
coming  to  Paris  to  fay,  that  a  diminution  of  influence  in 
Italy  was  demanded,  fliould  fay,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
a  guarantee  (hall  be  given  for  Perfia  and  the  Porte  ;  the 
Caucafus  redored  to  the  fhah  of  Perfia,  and  tranquillity 
be  given  to  that  vaft  empire,  after  fo  many  years  of  inter¬ 
nal  wars  and  calamities;  then  it  would  be  eafy  to  con¬ 
ceive  what  would  be  the  effedt  of  fuch  language  :  the 
emperor  of  the  French  would  be  ready  to  meet  fo  noble 
an  agreement  ;  he  would  liften,  not  to  menaces,  but  to  a 
defire  to  confolidate  the  independence  of  nations  and  the 
happinefs  of  mankind.  Whatever  facrifices  he  ftiould 
make  for  the  independence  of  the  Porte  and  of  Perfia,  he 
would  ftill  be  a  gainer;  pofterity,  for  which  he  labours, 
would  acknowledge  him  its  deliverer,  and  admire  the 
acutenefs  of  that  reafon,  which  made  him  difcover  be¬ 
forehand  that  the  Ruffians  would  be  the  oppredbrs  of  the 
whole  world,  even  as  they  now  opprefs  the  North,  and 
the  eftabliffiment  of  that  univerfal  monarchy  with  which 
Europe  has  been  fo  much  frightened,  and  which  has  been 
fo  long  held  up  to  its  view  as  the  aim  of  the  French  na¬ 
tion,  which  comprifes  every  tiling  in  itfelf,  and  can  never 
be  dangerous  to  the  independence  of  other  countries. 

“  If  the  Ruffian  plenipotentiary  came  with  a  mefFage 
from  England,  who  is  there  but  fees  the  difficulties,  the 
unavoidable  trouble,  which  new  inftructions,  new  preten- 
fions  of  Ruflia,  would  introduce  ?  If  the  Englifh  govern¬ 
ment  is  defirous  of  peace,  it  will  recoiled!,  that  it  can  only 
reply  to  a  French  note  by  an  Englifh  note.  Thefe  two 
languages  are  eafily  tranflated,  and  the  intervention  of 
another  would  only  render  the  negociation  more  intricate. 
Could  M.  Novofiltzoff  be  acquainted,  that  at  the  time 
of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  the  empire  of  Myfore  was  not 
wholly  united  to  the  Englifh  pod’eflions  ?  that  the  empire 
of  the  Mahrattas  was  annihilated  ?  that  England  has  dou¬ 
bled  her  power  in  India,  and  that  no  European  fhip  can 
navigate  thofe  feas  ?  Did  he  think  that  France  would  give 
up  her  commerce  with  India  for  ever  ?  Or  did  that  pleni¬ 
potentiary  come  to  fay,  that  Ruflia  had  procured  the  li¬ 
berty  of  the  Indies,  and  of  the  European  commerce  in  In. 
dia  ;  the  recognition  of  the  univerfal  fovereignty  of  the 
feas;  the  renunciation  of  all  the  interpretations  concern¬ 
ing  the  right  of  blockade  ?  Did  he  at  the  fame  time  come 
to  demand,  that  the  crown  of  Italy  ftiould  be  placed  on 
another  head,  and  to  require  the  furrender  of  fome  parts 
of  the  territory  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Alps?  If  this  was 
the  cafe,  he  fhould  have  been  welcome  ;  he  would  have 
met  with  no  obftacles,  and  his  undertakings  would  have 
been  crowned  with  fuccels. 
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“  But  if  he,  approving  what  England  does,  recognizing 
her  right  to  fearch  all  (hips,  to  place  whole  kingdoms  in 
a  date  of  blockade,  applauding  the  immenfe  increafe  of 
her  •  ower  in  India,  came  to  reprefent  to  Fiance,  that  fhe 
ought  ro  evacuate  Parma  and  Genoa,  and  renounce  the 
crown  of  Italy  ;  then  it  would  appear  that  it  was  evidently 
intended  to  opprcfs  France  ;  then  it  would  be  France  which 
they  would  will)  to  bring  back  to  thole  times  when  Poland 
was  partitioned  without  its  own  confent,  when  means  were 
found  to  terrify  a  degenerate  race,  to  deprive  it  of  the 
confcioufnefs  of  its  worth,  and  even  of  the  will  of  oppofing 
the  oppreflion.  France  has  arms,  courage,  and  armies; 
yea,  of  whatever  nature  the  coalition  (hall  be  which  the 
Englifh  minifters  may  find  means  to  form,  France,  though 
regretting  the  influence  of  Englilh  gold  on  the  continent, 
will  diflol  ve  the  gordian  knot  as  often  as  it  lhall  be  formed. 

“  Poland  has  been  partitioned  ;  France  mud  have  fpr 
it  Belgium  and  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  Crimea  has 
been  occupied,  the  Caucafus,  the  mouths  of  the  Phafis, 
&c.  France  mud  have  a  compenfation  in  Europe;  the 
principles  of  felf-prefervation  require  it. 

“  Is  a  genetal  congrefs  of  Europe  wifhed  for?  Well. 
Let  each  power  place  at  the  difpofal  of  that  congrefs  the 
conqueds  which  die  has  made  within  the  lad  fifty  years; 
re-edabli(h  Poland,  reftore  Venice  to  its  fenate,  Trinidad 
to  Spain,  Ceylon  to  Holland,  and  the  Crimea  to  the  Porte  ; 
withdraw  to  a  didance  from  the  Phafis  and  the  Bofphorusp 
give  up  Caucafus  and  Georgia;  let  the  Porte,  after  fo 
many  difaders,  take  a  little  breath  ;  let  the  dominion  of 
the  Mahratta,  and  the  kingdom  of  Myfote,  be  re-efta- 
blilhed,  or  no  longer  remain  the  excluftve  property  of 
England — then  lhall  France  recede  within  Iter  ancient 
boundaries,  and  in  fo  doing  France  affuredly  will  not  be 
the  greated  loler.  Whence  then  this  furious  outcry,  this 
fu trillions  to  a  crufade  againd  a  power  wliiclt  for  the  lad 
fifty  years  has  derived  lei's  advantage  than  any  other  from 
the  revolutions  of  dates,  and  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  which,  uni¬ 
formly  victorious,  has  retained  nothing  of  her  conqueds 
but  what  was  necelfary  to  form  an  equitable  compenfation  ? 

“  It  is  the  fafnion  at  prefent  to  inveigh  againd  the  am¬ 
bition  of  France  ;  bad  the,  however,  been  difpof  d  to  re¬ 
tain  the  territories  conquered  by  her  arms,  the  half  of 
Audria,  the  dates  of  Venice,  the  kingdom  cf  Naples, 
Swiflerland,  and  Holland,  would  dill  have  been  (object 
to  her  dominion.  'The  real  boundaries  of  France  are  the 
Rhine  a.nd  the  Adige.  Did  not  the  French  penetrate  be¬ 
yond  the  Adige  and  the  Rhine  ?  Were  they  prevented  by 
force  of  arms  from  taking  the  Suiza  and  the  Drave  as 
their  boundaries  ?  Or  did  they  not  forego  tluTe  bounda¬ 
ries  from  a  generous  moderation  ? 

“  As  to  England,  the  treaty  of  Amiens  is  dill  in  force. 
It  was  concluded  after  a  deliberate  and  long  invedigation 
of  the  reciprocal  intereds  of  the  two  dates  ;  it  was  broken 
unexpectedly,  and  upon  idle  pretences.  Re-eftablifti  that 
treaty,  and  both  dat.es  are  at  peace.  But  if  England  re¬ 
quires  new  conditions — if  ihe  wifiies  to  enter  into  a  dif- 
cudion  refpeCting  the  frontiers  of  France  on  the  fide  of 
Italy — let  her  give  to  France  a  (hare  of  the  Mahratta  ter¬ 
ritory  ;  let  her,  in  (hort,  adopt  maxims  confident  with 
the  independence  of  the  other  powers.  But  the  Englidt 
will  perhaps  fay,  ‘  It  is  better  to  fink  than  to  confent  that 
the  flag  (hall  protect  the  cargo — that  a  veil'd,  for  what¬ 
ever  ihe  contains,  or  whatever  is  done  on-board  her,  fhall 
be  accountable  only  to  the  fovereign  of  the  date  to  which 
fhe  belongs — that  the  Indies  lhall  ceafe  to  be  our  proper¬ 
ty,  or  that  any  other  power  whatfoever  (hall  have  a  right 
to  (hare  with  us  in  our  fuperiority  in  the  Indies!’  Do  not 
then  expeCt  that  France  (hall  enter  into  difcuflions  upon 
points  which  do  not  concern  you,  cr  do  you  confent  to 
enter  into  difcuflions  with  her  upon  points  which  involve 
the  facred  interefts  of  all  nations? — France  duly  appre¬ 
ciates  the  advantages  of  peace:  but  (he  will  carry  on  the 
war  as  long  as  it  (hall  be  necelfary  towards  maintaining 
the  honour  of  her  flag,  and  the  preponderance  which  it 
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has  acquired  ;  and  until  (he  has  obtained  the  aflurance, 
that  in  whatever  quarter  of  the  world  a  Frenchman  may 
fliew  himfelf,  lie  fhall  not  have  occafion  to  blufli  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  infults  and  arrogant  aflumptions  of  the 
Englifh.” 

A  continental  war  now  appearing  inevitable,  contend¬ 
ing  princes  ferioufly  prepared  to  augment  their  armies, 
and  called  forth  all  their  energies  for  carrying  their  re- 
fpeCtive  plans  into  efi'eCt.  Bonaparte,  averfe  to  procraf- 
tination,  and  determined  to  bring  the  point  to  an  i flue, 
on  the  1 6 v h  of  Augufl  publifhed  a  declaration,  calling 
upon  the  emperor  of  Ruflia  to  avow  the  objeCl  of  iiis 
immenfe  armaments,  and  of  his  real  intentions  towards 
France  ;  and  alfo  on  the  emperor  and  king  of  Auftria  and 
Germany  to  remove  his  army  from  the  Tyrolefe;  and 
either  to  obferve  a  find:  neutrality,  or  declare  his  inten¬ 
tions  with  rel'peCt  to  t lie  warlike  preparations  then  on 
foot.  This  requifltion  concludes  as  follows  : 

“  The  emperor  of  the  French  is  on  the  point  of  under¬ 
taking  the  expedition  againft  England,  In  this  inten¬ 
tion,  and  depending  entirely  upon  the  peace  exifiing  with 
Auftria,  and  the  other  powers  of  the  continent,  he  lias 
afi'embled  on  the  coaft  the  greateft  part  of  his  troops  from 
Italy  and  the  Rhine,  and  has  almoft  entirely  evacuated 
Swiflerland.  It  was,  therefore,  to  his  infinite  furprif'e, 
that  his  majefty  learned  that  great  movements  have  taken 
place  among  the  Andrian  troops  in  Italy,  in  the  Tyrol, 
and  towards  the  frontiers  of  Bavaria.  His  majefty  confe- 
quently  thinks  hintfelf  not  only  juftified,  but  alfo  obliged, 
before  lie  executes  the  great  enterprife  in  queflion,  to  re¬ 
quire  of  the  court  of  Vienna  a  pofitive  declaration  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  objects  of  thofe  measures,  and  its  farther  in¬ 
tentions,  that,  in  cafe  the  reply  be  not  fatisfadory,  th.a 
emperor  of  the  French  may  poftpone  the  expedition 
againft  England,  and  repair  to  the  Rhine  with  his  whole 
forte,  for  the  purpofe  of  compelling  Auftria  to  preferve 
the  peace  of  the  continent.” 

Counter  declarations  were  immediately  iflued  by  the 
courts  of  Peterlburg  and  Vienna.  The  Ruffian  minifter, 
on  the  31ft  of  Auguft,  delivered  the  declaration  of  his 
fovereign  to  the  French  minifter  at  Vienna.  It  is  therein 
ftated  to  be  “  the  fixed  and  inflexible  refolution  of  Ruflia 
to  enforce  her  claim  by  war;  or,  if  fubmitting  to  a  nego- 
ciation,  to  maintain  a  date  of  armed  truce  while  the  arti¬ 
cles  are  pending.  That  the  emperor  conliders  himfelf 
as  under  the  folemn  obligation  of  refeuing  the  dates  of 
Europe  from  French  predominance,  and  of  affording  them 
an  immediate  and  effectual  refiftance.  He  refufes  to  re¬ 
commence  the  negociation,  under  any  circumftance,  until 
he  has  placed  himfelf  in  a  fituation  to  be  enabled  to  affift: 
his  allies  at  the  moment  when  they  may  be  attacked. 
For  this  purpofe  he  has  ordered,  two, armies,  of  fifty  thou- 
fand  men  each,  tc march  through  Gallicia  to  the  Danube, 
a6  a  meafure  of  precaution,  in  order  to  continue  the 
fupport  of  a  powerful  army  of  obfervation,  with  the  ne- 
gociations  for  peace  ;  which  army  will  be  in  a  fituation 
to  prevent  all  farther  aggreffions  during  the  period  of 
pacification.” 

This  declaration  of  the  court  of  Ruflia,  was  followed  by 
that  of  the  emperor  of  Auftria,  on  the  3d  of  September  ; 

“  The  court  of  Vienna  yields,  without  delay,  to  the  re- 
queft  which  the  emperor  of  France  has  made  of  a  cate¬ 
gorical  explanation  ref'pecting  the  motive  of  its  prepara¬ 
tions.  The  court  of  Vienna  has  no  other  motive  than 
that  of  maintaining  peace  and  friendlhip  with  France,  and 
fecuring  the  general  tranquillity  of  the  continent.  It  has 
no  other  wi(h  than  that  the  emperor  of  the  French  may 
entertain  correfponding  fentiments.  The  maintenance  of 
peace,  however,  between  tire  two  dates,  does  not  merely 
confift  in  their  not  attacking  each  other.  It  depends  not 
lefs,  in  reality,  on  the  fulfilment  of  thofe  treaties  on  which 
peace  is  founded. 

“  The  peace  between  Auftria  and  P'rance  was  founded 
upon  the  treaty  of  Luneville.  One  of  the  articles  of  that 
treaty  ftipulated  and  guaranteed  the  independence  of  the 
10  M  Italian, 
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•Italian,  Helvetic,  and  Batavian,  republics,  and  left  them 
at  liberty  to  chool'e  their  own  governments.  Any  mea- 
fures,  therefore,  which  tend  to  compel  thefe  dates  to 
chool'e  a  government,  conftitution,  or  fovereign,  other- 
wife  than  according  to  their  free  will,  or  otherwife  than 
is  confident  with  the  maintenance  of  a  real  political  inde¬ 
pendence,  is  a  breach  of  the  peace  of  Luneville,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  Audria  to  complain  of  fuch  a  violation. 

“  The  maintenance  of  general  tranquillity  requires  that 
each  power  diould  confine  itTelf  within  its  own  frontiers, 
and  refpedt  the  rights  and  independence  of  other  dates, 
whether  drong  or  weak.  That  tranquillity  is  troubled, 
when  any  power  appropriates  to  herlelf  a  right  of  occu¬ 
pation,  protection,  or  influence,  when  that  right  is  neither 
founded  on  the  laws  of  nations  or  on  treaties;  when  (he 
(peaks  after  peace  of  the  right  of  conqued  ;  when  (he  em¬ 
ploys  force  and  menaces  to  prefcribe  laws  to  her  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  compels  them  to  fign  treaties  of  alliance,  con- 
ceflion,  fubjugation,  or  incorporation,  at  her  will. 

“  Under  fuch  circumdances,  it  'becomes  necedary  for 
other  powers  to  arm,  to  fupport  each  other,  and  to  join 
in  maintaining  their  own,  and  the  general  fecurity.  Thus 
the  military  preparations  of  the  court  of  Vienna  are  pro¬ 
voked  by  the’ preparations  of-  France,  as  well  as  by  her 
neglect  of  all  means,  of  fecuring  and  maintaining  the  ba¬ 
lance  of  power,  and  future  tranquillity.  On  the  contrary, 
French  armies  were  rapidly  alfembled  in  Italy,  without 
any  regard  to  the  promifes  given  that  no  military  prepa¬ 
rations  fhould  take  place  in  that  country.  An  encamp¬ 
ment  of  thirty  thoufand  men  in  the  plain  of  Marengo,  was 
fpeedily  followed  by  another  encampment  of  iorty  thou¬ 
fand  men  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Tyrol  and  Aubro-Vene- 
tian  provinces.  His  majedy  thus  found  himfelf  under  the 
jieceffily  of  providing,  without  delay,  for  his  own  fafety. 
He  was  now  convinced  th.it  his  pacific,  friendly,  and  mo¬ 
derate,  fentiments  were  not  met  by  Inch  fentiments  on 
the  part  of  his  tnajedy  the  emperor  of  the  French,  as  to 
permit  him  any  longer  to  neglect  taking  the  necelfary 
meafures  for  alferting  his  jud  tights,  and  maintaining  the 
dignity  of  his  empire. 

“  This  is  the  caufe  of  the  prefent  armament.  The  fame 
difpofitions,  however,  which  made  his  majedy  fo  anxious 
to  avoid  a  recurrence  to  fuch  meafures,  have  alfo  deter¬ 
mined  their  precife  ohjedt.  The  emperor  arms  not  with 
hodile  views;  he  arms  not  to  operate  a  diverfion  againd 
a  landing  in  England.  Befides,  the  execution  of  this  de- 
fcent,  after  two  years  menaces,  does  not  feent  to  be  exadtly 
calculated  fopthe  moment  when  France  provokes  Audria 
and  Raffia,  by  enterpriles  which  have  no  relation  w  hat¬ 
ever  to  the  quarrel  with  Great  Britain.  The  emptror 
arms  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  exiding  between 
him  and  France.  He  arms  for  the  maintenance  of  thofe 
pacific  dipulations  without  which  his  peace  would  become 
illttfory,  and  to  attain  that  jud  equipoife  which  depends 
on  the  moderation  of  all  the  powers  intereded,  and  w  hich 
is  calculated  to  fecure  the  balance  and  the  permanent  tran¬ 
quillity  of  Europe. 

“  The  dep  by  which  his  majedy  has  at  the  fame  time 
invited  all  the  courts  intereded  to  renew  the  negociations 
which  have  been  broken  od,  is  directed  to  the  lame  ob¬ 
ject.  Fhe  unexpected  rejection  which  his  interpolition 
has  experienced  on  the  part  of  hi*  majedy  the  emperor 
of  the  French,  does  not  prevent  him  from  renewing  that 
invitation.  And  as  a  demondration  of  the  rectitude  of 
the  fentiments  entertained  by  the  two  imperial  courts  of 
Audria  and  Rullia,  it  is  hereby  formally  declared  in  the 
name  of  bo t la  ;  — 

“  That  they  are  ready  to  enter  into  a  negociation  with 
Fi'Snte,  for  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  continent  on  ihe 
mod  moderate  terms  which  are  compatible  with  the  ge¬ 
neral  tranquillity  and  (ecurity  : 

“  That,  whatever  (hall  be  the  iffiue  of  the  negociations, 

1  and  even  diould  the  commencement  of  hodi li ties  become 
unavoidable,  they  at  the  fame  time  pledge  tiiemfelves  to 
abdain  from  every  proceeding  tending  to  interfere  with 
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the  internal  concerns  of  France  ;  or  to  alter  the  date  of 
podeffion,  and  the  lega/ly-ex iflirtg  relations  in  the  German 
empire  ;  or,  in  the  flighted  degree,  to  injure  the  rights  or 
intereds  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  the  integrity  of  whole  do¬ 
minions  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  prepared  to  defend  to 
the  utmofl  of  their  power. 

“  Finally,-  that  the  fentiments  of  Great  Britain  are  con¬ 
formable  with  thofe  herein  expreffied,  and  that  (he  has 
difplayea  the  fame  moderate  difpofition  for  the  refloration 
of  peace  between  her  ancLFrance.” 

To  thefe  declarations,  Bonaparte,  on  the  23d  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  pub  1  i died  his  final  refolves.  fie  therein  infids 
on  the  uniform  difpofition  of  France  to  maintain  pacific 
meafures  with  Audria;  and,  as  evidence  of  the  fail,  he 
i:. dances  many  aggreflions  on  the  part  of  the  emperor 
of  Germany,  which  he  had  borne  in  filence  for  the  fake 
of  peace. 

“  He  has  not  complained  of  the  immediate  extenfion  of 
territory  on  the  right  fide  of  the  Piave,  againd  the  acqui- 
fition  of  Lindau,  againd  all  the  other  acqui  fit  ions  made  by 
Audria  in  Suabia,  and  which,  fubfequently  to  the  treaty 
of  Luneville,  have  materially  altered  the  fmiation  of  the 
neighbouring  dates  in  the  interior  of  Germany  ;  he  has 
not  complained  of  the  debt  of  Venice  not  having  been 
difcharged,  contrary  to  the  fpirit  and  the  letter  of  the 
treaties  of  Campo  Formio  and  of  Luneville;  he  has  not 
complained  of  the  denial  of  juflice,  experienced  at  Vienna 
by  his  fubjedts  of  Milan  and  Mantua,  none  of  whom, 
notwith  Aanding  their  formal  dipulations,  have  been  paid 
their  demands  ;  neither  has  lie  complained  of  the  parti¬ 
ality  with  which  Audria  has  recognifed  the  right  of  block¬ 
ade,  w'liich  England  fo  monflroufly  arrogates  to  herfelf ; 
and,  when  the  neutrality  of  the  Andrian  flag  was  fo  often 
violated,  to  the  injury  of  France,  he  was  not  provoked  by 
this  condndt  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  to  make  any  com¬ 
plaint  ;  thus  making  a  facrifice  to  his  love  of  peace,  in 
prefej  ving  (ilence  upon  the  fubjedt. 

“  Twice  able  to  deprive  Audria  for  ever  of  one  half  of 
her  hereditary  dates,  far  from  diminifliing  her  power,  he 
had  increaled  it.  If  he  could  have  placed  no  reliance 
upon  her  gratitude,  bethought  he  might  upon  her  ho¬ 
nour.  He  gave  her  the  dronged  proof  of  confidence  he 
podibly  could,  in  leaving  his  continental  frontiers  dif- 
mantled  and  ungarrifoned.  He  flands  judified,  therefore, 
in  his  complaints  of  the  deceitful  and  illufory  condudt  of 
the  court  of  Vienna  in  her  pretended  negociation,  till,  at 
lad  railing  the  mafk,  die  became  the  apologid  of  England; 
and  by  announcing  that  die  would  open  her  dates  to  two 
Ruffian  armies,  die  plainly  acknow  ledged  the  confederacy 
into  which  l)ie  had  entered  with  Ruflia  in  favour  of  Eng¬ 
land.  All  further  explanation,  therefore,  with  the  court 
of  Vienna  having  become  impoffibie,  an  appeal  to  arms 
was  the  only  means  that  were  compatible  with  honour. 
Let  England  exult  that  (he  has  at  lad  found  allies;  htr 
joy  will  be  of  fliort  duration,  and  the  day  is  not  far  diflant 
when  the  lights  of  nations  fliall  be  avenged. 

“  The  emperor,  obliged  to  repel  an  unjufl  attack,  that 
he  has  laboured  in  vain  to  prevent,  is  under  the  neceffity 
of  fufpendifig  the  execution  of  his  firfl  defigns.  He  has 
withdrawn  from  the  brink  of  the  ocean  thofe  old  troops 
fo  often  victorious,  and  he  marches  at  their  head..  He 
will  never  lay  down  his  arms  until  he  (hall  have  obtained 
full  and  entire  fatiSfaCtion,  and  complete  fecurity,  as  well 
for  his  own  eflates  as  for  thofe  of  his  allies.” 

In  aid  of  the  impending  exigencies,  a  new  confcripfion 
of  eighty  thoufand  men  was  ordered  to  take  place,  with 
a  view  of  recruiting  the  armies,  and  fupplying  the  wade 
of  war.  This  confcription  was  to  be  enforced  wi  ll  all 
the  rigour  of  penal  law'.  Evafion  and  defertion  would  be 
condrued  into  treafon  againd  the  date,  and  the  mod  ig¬ 
nominious  punifliments  denounced  againd  fuch  as  were 
backward  in  joining  the  armies.  When  (his  decree  had 
palLd  the  legiflative  atfembly,  the  emperor,  the  day  be¬ 
fore  he  quitted  Paris  to  join  the  army,  delivered  the  fol¬ 
low  iitg  (peecli : 
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“Senators, — In  the  prefentcircum fiances  of  Europe, 
I  feel  the  neceffity  of  being  in  the  midft  of  you,  and  of 
acquainting  you  with  my  intentions.  I  am  going  to  leave 
the  capital  to  head  the  army,  to  bring  fpeedy  afliftance  to 
my  allies,  and  to  defend  the  deareft  interefts  of  my  people. 

“  The. willies  of  the  eternal  enemies  of  the  continent 
are  accomplilhed  ;  the  war  has  commenced,  in  the  midft 
of  Germany.  Auftria  and  Ruliia  have  joined  England, 
and  the  prelent  generation  are  again  drawn  into  all  the 
calamities  of  war.  A  few  days  ago,  I  dill  hoped  that  the 
peace  would  not  be  difliirbed  ;  menaces  and  outrages  had 
no  effedt  upon  me ;  but  the  Andrian  army  has  palled  the 
Inn,  Munich  is  invaded,  the  elector  of  Bavaria  is  driven 
from  his  capital  ;  all  my  hopes  are  vanidied. 

“  It  is  at  this  moment  that  the  malignity  of  the  enemies 
«f  the  continent  has  developed  itfelf.  They  dill  fear  a 
difplay  of  my  profound  love  of  peace;  they  fear  left  Auf¬ 
tria,  at  the  fight  of  the  abyfs  which  they  have  dug  under 
her  feet,  fhould  return  to  fentiments  of  judice  and  mode¬ 
ration.  They  have  plunged  her  into  the  war.  I  figh  for 
the  blood  it  will  cod  to  Europe;  but  the  French  name 
will  derive  a  new  1  lift  re  from  it. 

“  Senators,  when  in  conformity  to  your  wilhes  and  to 
the  voice  of  the  whole  of  the  French  people,  I  placed  on 
my  head  the  imperial  crown,  I  received  of  you,  of  all  the 
citizens,  the  engagement  to  preferve  it  pure,  and  without 
blemilh.  My  people  have  given  me,  on  all  occafions, 
proofs  of  their  confidence  and  love:  they  will  fly  to  the 
colours  of  their  emperor,  aod  of  his  army,  which  in  a  few 
days  will  have  paffed  the  frontiers. 

“  Magiftrates,  foldiers,  citizens,  all  will  keep  their 
country  free  from  the  influence  of  England,  who,  if  die 
were  to  prevail,  would  grant  us  only  a  peace  fnrrounded 
with  (hame  and  difgrace,  and  of  which  the  principal  con¬ 
ditions  would  be,  the  burning  of  our  fleets,  the  filling  up 
of  our  ports,  and  the  annihilation  of  our  indudry. 

“  All  the  promiles  which  I  have  made  to  the  French 
people  I  have  kept.  The  French  people,  on  their  parts, 
have  made  no  engagements  to  me  but  what  they  have  ex¬ 
ceeded.  In  thefe  circnmdances,  fo  important  to  their 
glory  and  to  my  own,  they  (hall  continue  to  deferve  that 
name  of  The  Great  People,  with  which  I  hailed  them  in  the 
midd  of  the  field  of  battle. 

“  Frenchmen,  your  emperor  will  do  bis  duty,  my  fol¬ 
diers  will  do  their’s,  you  will  do  your’s.” 

The  activity  and  vigilance  of  Napoleon  in  preparing  for 
immediate  afition,  were  conlpicuous  in  all  his  meaf'ures 
and  appointments  ;  and  thefe  were  carried  into  effedt  with 
equal  promptitude  and  facility.  The  arrangement  and 
organization  of  the  feveral  departments  of  the  army  were 
dated  to  be  as  follows: 

112  Regiments  of  the  line  ...  404,828  men. 

30  Battalions  of  light  infantry  -  107,540 

85  Cavalry  -------  64,226 

16  Artillery  -------  21,43° 

598,024 

This  number,  with  the  addition  of  the  different  corps 
from  Corfica  and  the  iflands,  of  21  regiments  of  Batavian 
or  Dutch  foldiers,  11  Swils  regiments,  18  regiments  of 
Italian  troops,  and  the  imperial  guard,  confiding  of  15,000 
men,  made  a  total  of  651,964  eft'edtive  troops,  at  once 
ready  to  commence  the  war. 

From  the  aggregate  of  this  vad  armament  Napoleon 
drew  out  the  different  divilions  for  immediate  movement  ; 
afligned  the  proper  officers  to  each  apportionment  of  the 
army;  chalked  out  their  re fped'tive  routes  with  geogra¬ 
phical  precifion,  and  laid  down  to  each  general  in  chief  his 
particular  line  of  fervice.  The  grand  army,  of  which  the 
emperor  himfelf  was  to  take  the  abfolute  command,  and 
next  to  him  marefchal  Bevthier,  was  to  confid  of  150,000 
-men  ;  the  command  of  the  centre  to  be  given  to  marefchal 
Bernadotte,  the  right  wing  to  Oudenot,  and  the  left  to 
Marmont  ;  attached  to  whom  were  marefchal  Lafnes; 
the  generals  Sueher,  Gazan,  Boudet,  and  Grouchy.  The 
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department  of  cavalry  was  under  prince  Murat,  and 
generals  Sebadiani,  Belliard,‘  Beaumont,  Wattier,  and 
Klein.  The  chaffeurs,  carabineers,  and  cuiradiers,  were 
under  generals  d’Efpagne,  Nanfouty,  Fauconnet,  Haut- 
poult,  and  Baraguay  d’Hilliers.  The  imperial  guard  was 
under  the  command  of  general  Bedieres.  An  auxiliary 
army,  confiding  of  100,000  men,  was  placed  under  maref- 
chals  Soult  and  Davoud  ;  attached  to  whom  were  generals 
Vandamme,  Lagrande,  and  St.  Hilaire.  Another  auxi¬ 
liary  divifion,  confiding  of  50,000  men,  was  under  the 
orders  of  marfhal  Ney,'with  generals  Dupont,  Loifon,  and 
Malher.  A  third  auxiliary  army,  confiding  of  50,000 
men,  was  commanded  by  marefchal  Augereau,  with  gene¬ 
rals  Bonhomme,  Duroc,  and  Verden.  Befides  thefe,  the 
Batavian  divifion  of  troops  were  under  general  Dumon. 
ceau  ;  and  the  Bavarian  corps  were  led  by  generals  Deroi 
and  Nogarella.  The  whole  of  this  armament  was  dedined 
to  aft  in  Swilferland  and  Germany;  and  the  grand  point 
of  concentrationand  co-operation  was  to  be  at  Vienna,  the 
capital  of  Audria. 

The  army  of  Italy  was  to  confid  of  1 50,000  men,  under- 
Maffena,  as  commander  in  chief;  with  Gotivion  St.  Cyr 
at  the  head  of  the  right  wing,  and  Mortier  on  the  left  ; 
to  whom  were  attached  generals  Seffa,  Verdier,  Gardanne, 
Duhefme,  Partouneaux,  Charpentier,  Solignac,  and  Reg- 
nier  ;  the  cavalry  was  under  general  Monnet.  All  thefe 
formidable  armies  were  at  once  put  in  motion  ;  were  alike 
impelled  by  the  fame  fentiment  of  emulation  ;  all  pm  Cued 
equally  and  precifely  their  different  routes,  and  took  each 
their  podtions  with  that  promptnefs  and  precifion,  which 
almod  to  a  certainty  enlured  their  fuccefs. 

The  emperor  Napoleon,  with  his  etnprefs,  his  minider 
Talleyrand,  and  his  council  of  date,  quitted  Paris  on  the 
24: h  of  September,i805,andarrivedat  Strafburgh  twodays 
after.  Marefchal  Bernadotte,  who,  at  the  moment  that  the 
army  fet  out  from  Boulogne,  advanced  from  Hanover  to¬ 
wards  Gottingen,  marched  by  Frankfort  for  Wurtzburgh, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  23d  of  September.  Genera!  Mar¬ 
mont,  who  had  arrived  at  Mentz,  palled  the  Rhine  by  the 
bridge  of  Caffel,  and  advanced  to  Wurtzburgh,  where  he 
formed  a  junction  witli  the  Bavarian  army  and  the  corps 
under  marefchal  Bernadotte.  The  corps  under  marefch,  1 
Davoud  paffed  the  Rhine  on  the  26th  at  Manheim,  and 
marched  by  Heidelburgh  and  Necker  Eltz,  on  the  Necker. 
The  corps  under  marefchal  Soult  palled  the  Rhine  on  the 
lame  day,  on  the  bridge  that  was  thrown  over  it  at  Spires, 
and  advanced  towards  Heilbronn.  Marefchal  Ney  -s  divifion 
palled  the  Rhine  the  fame  day  by  the  flying  bridge  oppo- 
fite  Durlach,  and  marched  towards  Stutgard.  The  corps 
under  marefchal  Lafnes  paffed  the  Rhine,  on  the  251I1,  at 
Kehl,  and  advanced  towards  Louifburgh.  Prince  Murat, 
with  the  cavalry,  palled  the  Rhine  at  the  fame  place,  and 
remained  for  feveral  days  in  a  ftrong  pofition  before  the 
defiles  of  the  Black  Foreft.  The  great  park  of  artillery 
paffed  the  Rhine  at  Kehl,  on  the  3o:h  of  September,  and 
advanced  towards  Heilbronn.  The  emperor  paffed  the 
Rhine  on  the  ill  of  October,  at  Kehl,  llept  at  Ettlingen 
the  lame  evening,  and  received  there  the  elector  and  prin- 
cefs  of  Baden,  and  went  to  Louifburgh,  to  tiie  elector  of 
Wurtemburgh,  in  whofe  palace  he  accepted  accommo¬ 
dations. 

The  arrangement  and  organization  of  the  Auftrian  and 
Ruffian  armies,  though  they  had  long  contemplated  and 
determined  on  the  war,  appear  by  no  means  to  have  been 
in  equal  forwardnefs  with  the  French  ;  nor  had  they  the 
mean's,  on  the  approach  of  the  invading  armies,  to  form 
any  kind  of  junction  or  co-operation  with  each  other,  to 
oppofe  them.  The  aggregate  number  and  appointments 
of  the  Auftrian  and  Rullian  forces,  were  fa  id  to  be  as  fol¬ 
low  :  the  Auftrian  army  conlifted  of  300,000  men,  fp lit 
into  four  principal  divilions.  The  chief  command  of  the 
troops  adting  in  the  duchy  of  Venice,  Laly,  and  the 
fouthern  Tyrol,  was  conferred  on  the  archduke  Charles; 
to  whom  was  given  as  an  aftiftant,  and  as  general  of  ca¬ 
valry,  the  archduke  John.  The  troops  deltined  to  ad!  in 
'  Germany 
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G-ermany  and  the  Voralberg  were  in  two  divifions  ;  one 
under  the  chief  command  of  the  archduke  Ferdinand  ; 
and  the  other  under  generals  Jellachich  and  Wolfskehl  ; 
the  advanced  corps  were  under  the  chief  command  of 
field-marefchal  baron  Mack.  The  chief  command  of 
the  divifion  in  the  weftern  Tyrol,  was  confided  to  field- 
marefchal  baron  Auffenberg. 

The  Ruffians  had  ftipulated  to  march  into  the  field  with 
200,000  men,  tinder  general  Kutufow  as  commander  in 
chief  of  the  firfl  diviiion,  and  generals  Buxhovden  and 
Michelfon  as  commanders  in  chief  of  thofe  which  were 
to  follow  :  but  this  army  was  not  prepared,  and  only  a 
fmall  proportion  of  it  had  marched  into  the  pofitions  al¬ 
lotted  to  them.  The  number  of  troops  to  be  furnifhed 
by  Sweden  was  never  afcertained  ;  nor  did  they  come  at 
all  into  adtion.  Nor  did  the  Englifh  troops,  which  were 
to  co-operate  with  the  Swedes  and  Hanoverians  in  forming 
a  confiderable  armament  in  the  rear  of  the  French,  ever 
march  to  their  deftination. 

The  firft  advantage  gained  by  the  French  at  the  opening 
of  the  campaign,  wms  the  acceffion  of  the  eledtor  of  Ba¬ 
varia  to  their  caufe,  who  was  driven  into  their  arms  by 
the  violent  behaviour  and  tinreafonable  demands  of  Aus¬ 
tria.  The  French  army  in  Suabia,  which,  even  with  a 
junction  of  the  Bavarian  troops  with  thofe  of  Auffria, 
would  have  been  fuperior  to  the  Auftrian  forces  in  point 
of  numbers,  was  by  this  means  nearly  doubled.  Auffria 
did  not  perceive  her  error  with  refpedt  to  the  views  of 
Bavaria,  till  in  a  diredl  courfe  from  her  own  limits  to  the 
Rhine,  which  alone  feparates  France  from  the  German 
ffates,  fhe  had  completely  eroded  Bavaria,  and  entered 
Suabia,  which  lies  beyond  it.  The  objedt  of  the  arch¬ 
duke  Ferdinand  appears  to  have  been  to  have  palled  the 
Rhine,  and  carried  the  war  into  the  heart  of  France  by 
entering  the  province  of  Alface:  he  here  found,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  French  army  oppofed  to  him  was  too  ffrong 
for  him  ;  that  it  had  anticipated  him  in  eroding  that  river; 
and  that  Bavaria,  inffead  of  uniting  with  him,  was  on  the 
point  of  fulfilling  its  treaty  with  France  by  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  thirty  thoufand  troops.  Inffead  of  advancing, 
therefore,  he  was  compelled  to  retreat;  and  in  doing  this 
he  made  choice  of  a  ffrong  and  almoft  impregnable  fitua- 
tion  for  his  encampment  in  the  interior  of  Suabia,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  field- 
rparfhal  baron  Mack  was  ordered  to  take  his  pofition  un¬ 
der  the  walls  of  the  ffrong  town  of  Ulm. 

The  French  troops,  after  csoffing  the  Rhine,  had  ap¬ 
proached  towards  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  when  they 
made  a  general  halt  to  take  breath  and  receive  frefh  or¬ 
ders.  Napoleon  foon  put  the  whole  army  again  in  motion  ; 
which  inffantly  began  to  a£t  upon  a  plan  conceived  wiih 
Rich  genius,  and  executed  with  fuch  boldnefs  and  rapidi¬ 
ty,  that  nothing  could  ftand  before  it.  On  the  6th  of 
October,  the  fecond  divifion  of  that  part  of  the  corps 
under  marefchal  Soult  commanded  by  general  Vandamme, 
made  a  forced  march,  r.efted  only  two  hours  at  Nordlingen, 
arrived  at  Donawerth  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and 
gained  polleflion  of  the  bridge,  which  was  defended  by 
the  regiment  of  Colloredo.  A  (kirmith  took  place,  in 
which  fome  Auftrians  were  killed  and  taken  prifoners. 

On  the  7th,  at  break  of  day,  prince  Murat  arrived  with 
his  dragoons.  The  bridge  had  juft  been  repaired,  and 
prince  Murat,  with  the  divifion  of  dragoons  commanded 
by  general  Wattier,  advanced  to  the  Lech,  and  ordered 
colonel  Wattier,  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  dragoons  of 
the  4th  regiment,  to  pafsover  ;  who,  after  a  very  brilliant 
charge,  took  the  bridge  of  the  Lech,  and  routed  the 
Auftrians,  whofe  force  was  double. 

On  the  8th,  marefchal  Soult  fet  out  with  the  two  divi¬ 
fions  of  Vandamme  and  Legrande,  on  his  way  to  Augf- 
burgh  ;  whilft  general  St.  Hilaire,  with  his  divifion,  ad¬ 
vanced  thither  by  the  left  bank.  On  the  fame  morning 
prince  Murat,  at  the  head  of  the  divifions  of  dragoons  of 
generals  Beaumont  and  Klein,  and  of  the  divifions  of  ca- 
rabiniers  and  cuirafliers,  commanded  by  Nanfouty,  began 
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his  march,  for  the  pnrpofe  of  cutting  off  the  road  from 
Ulm  to  Augfburgh.  When  he  had  arrived  at  Wertingen, 
he  perceived  a  ffrong  divifion  of  the  enemy’s  infantry,  flip, 
ported  by  four  fquadrons  of  duke  Albert’s  cuirafliers.  He 
immediately  brought  them  to  a£tion.  Marefchal  Lafnes, 
who  followed  thefe  divifions  of  cavalry,  arrived  with  part 
of  the  divifion  of  Oudinot;  one  brigade  only  was  in  time 
to  charge.  The  adtion  was  uncommonly  fevere.  All  the 
cannon,  colours,  almoft  all  the  officers  who  fought  at 
Wertingen,  were  taken  :  a  great  number  Were  killed.  Two 
lieutenant-colonels,  fix  majors,  fixty  officers,  and  four 
thoufand  foldiers,  were  made  prifoners.  The  remainder 
were  difperfed ;  and  what  efcaped  owed  their  fafety  to  a 
morafs,  which  flopped  a  column  that  was  turning  the 
enemy.  Excelmans,  aid-de-camp  of  prince  Murat,  had 
two  horfes  killed  under  him.  Colonel  Arrighi,  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment  of  dragoons,  charged  the  regiment  of 
cuirafliers  of  duke  Albert  w  ith  lingular  impetuofity,  and 
had  his  horfe  killed  under  him.  That  column  of  grena¬ 
diers,  the  flower  of  the  Auftrian  army,  having  formed  in 
a  fquare  of  four  battalions,  was  penetrated  and  cut  down. 
The  12th  battalion  of  dragoons  charged  in  the  wood. 
Thefe  twelve  battalions  of  grenadiers  were  marching  in 
great  hafte  from  the  Tyrol  to  the  afiiftance  of  the  Auftrian 
army  in  Bavaria. 

Marefchal  Soult,  with  his  divifions,.— manoeuvred, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  7th  and  8tlir  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Danube,  in  order  to  intercept  the  communication 
with  Ulm,  and  to  obferve  the  corps  which  appeared  to  be 
ftill  collected  in  that  place.  On  the  10th,  he  purfued  an 
Auftrian  divifion,  which  had  taken  poft  at  Aicli3,  drove 
it  from  thence,  and  on  the  nth,  at  noon,  entered  Augf¬ 
burgh,  with  the  divifions  of  Vandamme,  St.  Hilaire,  and 
Legrande.  On  the  10th,  in  the  evening,  marefchal  Da- 
vouff,  who  had  eroded  the  Danube  at  Nieuburgh,  alfo 
arrived  at  Aicha  with  his  three  divifions. 

General  Marmont,  with  the  divifions  of  Boudet,  Grou¬ 
chy,  and  the  Batavian  divifion  of  general  Dumonceau, 
paffed  the  Danube,  and  took  a  pofition  between  Aicha 
and  Augfburgh;  while  the  army  under  marefchal  Ber- 
nadotte,  together  with  the  Bavarian  corps,  took  their 
pofition  at  ingolffadt.  The  imperial  guard,  commanded 
by  general  Beffieres,  proceeded  to  Augfburgh;  as  like- 
vvife  the  diviiion  of  cuirafliers,  under  the  command  of 
general  Huutpoult. 

Prince  Murat,  with  the  divifion  of  Klein  and  Beaumont, 
and  the  divifion  of  carabineers  and  cuirafliers  under  gene¬ 
ral  Nanfouty  ,haftened  to  the  village  of  Zufmerhaufen, 
in  order  to  intercept  the  road  from  Ulm  to  Augfburgh. 
Marefchal  Lafnes,  with  the  grenadier  divifion  of  Oudinot, 
and  the  divififin  of  Sachet,  alio  tofik  poll  the  fame  day 
near  the  village  of  Zufmerhaufen. 

The  emperor  Napoleon  now  paffed  in  review  the  dra¬ 
goons  of  Zufmerhaufen  :  he  ordered  to  be  brought  before 
him  a  dragoon,  named  Marente,  who,  in  the  paffage  of 
the  Lech,  had  faved  his  captain,  that  a  few  days  before 
had  cafhiered  him  from  his  rank.  His  majefty  beftowed 
upon  him  the  eagle  of  the  legion  of  honour.  The  em¬ 
peror  then  exprefled  his  fatisfadion  to  the  dragoons  for 
the  condud  they  difplayed  in  the  affair  of  Wertingen. 
He  ordered  each  regiment  to  prefent  a  dragoon,  on  whom 
he  alfo  beftowed  the  eagle  of  the  legion  of  honour. 

Marefchal  Ney  on  his  fide,  with  the  divifions  of  Waller, 
Dupont,  and  Loifon,  the  diviiion  of  dragoons  of  general 
Barraguay  d’Hilliers,  and  the  divifion  of  Gazan,  afeended 
the  Danube,  and  attacked  the  enemy  in  their  pofition  at 
Gramberg.  The  rain  fell  heavily;  but  nothing  could 
abate  the  ardour  of  the  foldiers,  or  retard  the  forced 
marches  of  the  grand  army.  The  emperor  fet  the  exam¬ 
ple  nigh t  and  day  ;  lie  continually^appeared  in  the  midft 
of  his  troops,  in  every  point  where  his  prefence  could 
animate  them  to  brave  danger,  and  pufti  forward  to  frefh 
victory. 

The  adion  at  Wertingen  was  followed,  within  the  fpace 
of  twenty-four  hours,  by  the  (jattle  of  Gunfburgh,  Maref- 
4  /  dial 
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dial  Ney  ordered  the  whole  of  his  corps  to  pufh  forward ; 
the  divifion  under  the  command  of  general  Loifon,  was 
to  haden  to  Langenau  ;  and  that  commanded  by  general 
Malher,  was  to  approach  Gunfbtirgh.  The  Andrians 
who  attempted  to  make  head  againft  thefe  movements, 
were  defeated  in  every  direction.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
archduke  Ferdinand  hadened  in  perfon  to  the  defence  of 
Gunfburgh.  The  pofition  was,  in  purfuance  of  general 
Malher’s  orders,  attacked  by  the  59th  regiment,  and  an 
obdinate  engagement  took  place  man  to  man.  Colonel 
Lacuee  was  killed  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  which, 
notwithdanding  the  mod  vigorous  reddance,  carried  the 
bridge  by  dorm,  and  took  the  pieces  of  cannon  by  which 
it  was  defended.  Gunfburgh  now  fubmitted.  Three  at¬ 
tacks  were  made  by  the  Audrians,  which  proved  abortive ; 
and  they  retreated  with  precipitation..  Prince  Murat’s 
referve  came  up  at  Burgatt,  and  cut  off  the  retreating 
enemy  in  the  night.  In  this  ad'air,  which  rtook  place  on 
the  9th  of  October,  the  Audrians  lod  2500  men  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prifoners,  including  the  garrifon  at  Gunf¬ 
burgh.  The  French  lod  only  four  hundred  in  killed  and 
wounded.  The  Andrian  general  d’Afpre  was  among  the 
prifoners. 

The  aftions  of  Albeck,  Elchingen,  and  the  capture  of 
Ulm,  Munich,  and  Memmingen,  rapidly  followed  the 
affairs  of  Wertingen  and  Gunfburgh.  Marefchal  Soult 
marched  with  his  divifion  to  Landfberg,  where  he  cut  off 
the  chief  communications  of  the  enemy.  He  arrived  on 
the  nth,  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  met  the 
regiment  of  cuiradien  of  prince  Ferdinand,  who,  with  fix 
pieces  of  cannon,  were  repairing  in  forced  marches  to 
Ulm.  The  26th  regiment  of  French  chaffeurs  charged 
this  regiment,  killed  many  of  them,  took  120  prifoners, 
one  lieutenant-colonel,  two  captains,  and  two  pieces  of 
cannon.  On  the  13th,  marefchal  Soult  arrived  before 
Memmingen,  immediately  inveded  the  town  ;  and,  after 
fome  negociation,  the  commandant  capitulated.  Nine  bat¬ 
talions  of  Audrian  corps  were  made  prifoners  ;  a  major- 
general,  three  colonels,  many  other  field  officers,  with  ten 
pieces-of  cannon,  baggage,  and  ammunition.  The  Auf- 
trians  evacuated  Gunfburgh  early  on  the  10th,  where 
marefchal  Ney  arrived  at  noon  with  his  head  quarters,  and 
the  French  occupied  that  city,  drawing  up  their  corps 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  to  Langenau  and  Al¬ 
beck,  where  another  engagement  took  place,  in  which  the 
Andrians  fudained  a  great  lofs  in  killed  and  wounded, 
and  a  number  of  them  were  taken  prifoners.  The  Auf- 
trians  retired  to  Heidelmfheim  on  the  13th,  where  they 
found  a  part  of  the  baggage  belonging  to  the  French  corps 
which  had  made  an  attack  at  Albach  on  the  nth. 

Marefchal  Bernadotte  made  a  forced  march  on  the  nth, 
and  pufhed  his  advanced  guard  to  within  two  leagues  of 
Munich.  The  baggage  of  feveral  Audrian  generals  fell 
into  the  hands  of  his  light  troops.  He  made  a  hundred 
prifoners  from  different  regiments.  Marefchal  Davoud 
alfo  advanced  towards  Dachau.  His  van  reached  Moifach. 
The  huffars  of  Blankendein  were  attacked  by  his  chaf¬ 
feurs,  and  in  different  actions  he  took  fixty  horfemen  pri¬ 
foners.  Marefchal  Bernadotte  arrived  before  Munich  on 
the  12th,  at  fix  o’clock  in  the  morning;  he  entered  the 
city,  and  made  800  prifoners ;  and  then  fet  out  in  purfuit 
of  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  who  had  retired  from  Mu¬ 
nich  for  Ulm.  On  the  15th,  Bernadotte  had  pudied  his 
advanced  pods  as  far  as  Wafferbourg  and  Haag,  on  the 
route  to  Brannau;  he  took  500  priioners,  and  feventeen 
pieces  of  cannon  ;  having  thus  taken,  fince  his  entry  at 
Munich,  1 500  prifoners,  19  field  pieces,  200  horfes,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  baggage,  without  the  lofs  of  a  fugle  man! 

On  the  13th,  the  emperor  Napoleon  harangued  the 
grand  army  in  the  camp  before  Ulm,  obferving  to  them, 
that  a  great  battle  was  now  to  be  fought,  and  that  the 
enemy  was  nearly  in  the  fame  fituation  in  which  the  army 
of  Melas  was  at  Marengo,  having  almod  all  its  commu¬ 
nications  cut  off.  He  caufed  each  regiment  to  form  a 
circle,  and  he  animated  his  foldiers  to  combat  fatigue  by 
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tire  force  of  his  own  example,  who  had  not  taken  off  his 
boots  for  eight  days.  His  fird  operation  was  to  take  pof* 
feffion  of  the  bridge  and  the  pofition  of  Elchingen.  On 
the  14th,  at  day. break,  marefchal  Ney  paffed  the  bridge 
at  the  head  of  Loifon’s  divifion.  The  enemy  mod  drenu- 
oufly  difputed  his  taking  poffeffion  of  Elchingen,  and 
oppofed  to  him  a  front  of  fixteen  thoufand  men  ;  but  on 
the  fird  affault  they  fell  back  to  their  entrenchments, 
with  the  lofs  of  three  thoufand  men  made  prifoners.  Or> 
the  15th,  at  day-break,  Napoleon  appeared  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  and  drew  them  up  before  Ulm.  The  corps  of 
prince  Murat,  and  thofe  of  marefchals  Ney  and  Lafnes, 
ranged  tliemfelves  in  the  fird  line,  to  make  the  affault,  and 
force  the  Audrian  entrenchments.  General  Marmont,  in 
the  mean  while,  with  the  divifion  of  difmounted  dragoons 
of  general  Baraguay  d’Hilliers,  blockaded  the  town  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Danube.  Every  thing  indicated  the 
approach  of  a  general  and  decifive  battle  ;  but  to  the  ado- 
nifliment  of  the  w'orld,  general  Mack,  w  ith  an  army  of 
thirty-three  thoufand  men,  drongly  fortified,  and  abound¬ 
ing  in  provifions,  capitulated  without  even  attempting  to 
drike  a  blow.  The  archduke  Ferdinand  had  previoufly 
retreated  towards  Biberach,  which  was  taken  by  marefchal 
Soult  on  the  15th,  and  prince  Murat’s  cavalry  was  dif- 
patched  in  purfuit  of  the  archduke,  whofe  fituation  was 
extremely  critical  ;  but  he  effected  his  efcape.  On  the 
17th  of  October,  general  Mack  fubmitted  to  the  following 
terms  of  capitulation: 

Article  1.  The  city  of  Ulm  fliall  be  furrendered  to  the 
French  army,  with  all  the  magazines  and  art illery . — 2. 
The  garr  ifon  (hall  march  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war, 
and,  after  filing  off,  lay  down  their  ai;ms.  The  field  offi¬ 
cers  fliall  be  fent  on  their  parole  to  Audria,  and  the  foldiers 
and  fubalterns  fliall  be  fent  into  France,  where  they  fbail 
remain  until  they  are  exchanged. — 3.  The  officers  and 
foldiers  fhall  retain  all  the  effefts  belonging  to  them. — 
4.  The  fick  and  wounded  Audrians  (ball  be  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  French  fick  and  wounded. — 5.  If, 
neverthelefs,  there  fhould  appear  by  noon  of  the  3d  of 
Brumaire,  14th  year,  (25th  October,  1S05,)  an  army  capa¬ 
ble  of  railing  the  blockade  of  Ulm,  the  garrifon  of  this 
fortrefs  fhall  in  that  cafe  be  releafed  from  the  prefent  ca¬ 
pitulation,  and  at  liberty  to  aft  as  it  may  think  fit. — 6. 
One  of  the  gates  of  Ulm  (that  of  Stutgard)  diall  be  given 
up  to  the  French  army  at  feven  o’clock  to-morrow,  as 
alfo  quarters  fufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  one  bri¬ 
gade. — 7.  That  the  French  army  dull  be  put  in  poffeffion 
of  the  grand  bridge  over  the  Danube,  and  alfo  have  a 
free  communication  between  both  banks. — 8.  The  fervice 
fhall  be  fo  regulated  as  to  prevent  any  didurbance,  and  to 
maintain  the  bed  underdanding. — 9.  All  the  cavalry,  ar¬ 
tillery,  and  waggon  horfes,  belonging  to  the  emperor  of 
Audria  and  king  of  Hungary,  diall  be  given  pp  to  the 
French  army. — to.  The  id,  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  9th,  articles 
diall  not  be  carried  into  execution  until  it  pleafe  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  the  Audrian  troops  ;  provided  never¬ 
thelefs,  that  the  period  of  execution  diall  not  be  later 
than  twelve  at  noon  of  the  25th  of  Oftober,  1803;  and  if, 
by  that  time,  an  array  fhould  make  its  appearance,  in  fuf¬ 
ficient  force  to  raife  the  blockade,  the  garrifon  fhall,  con¬ 
formably  to  article  5,  be  at  liberty  to  a6t  as  it  may  think 
proper.  Done  in  duplicate  at  Ulm,  23th  Vendemiaire, 
14th  year,  (17th  Oft.  1803.) 

(Signed)  Mareschal  Berthier. 

Lieutenant-General  Mack. 

On  the  19th,  after  an  audience  which  the  emperor 
Napoleon  granted  to  general  Mack, marefchal  Berthier  and 
that  general  figned  an  addition  to  the  capitulation,  pur¬ 
porting  that  Ulm  mujl  be  evacuated  by  the  Audrian  garri¬ 
fon  on  the  20th.  There  were  then  at  Ulm  29,000  men, 
4000  horfes,  18  generals,  and  80  pieces  of  cannon. 

Additional  Articles  of the  Capitulation  of  Ulm, imp  fed  on  the  1 9  th. 
Marefchal  Berthier,  being  empowered  by  the  emperor’s 
command,  gives  his  word  of  honour  : — 1.  That  the  Au- 
firian  army  is  this  day  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Inn,  and 
10  N  that 
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that  marefchal  Bernadotte,  with  his  army,  has  taken  a  po- 
fition  between  Munich  and  the  Inn. — 2.  That  marefchal 
Lafnes,  with  his  corps,  is  purfuing  prince  Ferdinand, 
and  was  yefterday  at  Aalem. — 3.  That  prince  Murat,  with 
his  corps,  was  -yefterday  at  Nordlingen  ;  that  the  lieute¬ 
nant-generals  Werneck,  Baillet,  Hohenzollern,  and  feven 
other  generals,  have  yefterday  furrendered  to  general 
Belliard,  at  the  village  of  Trotzelfingen. — 4.  That  maref¬ 
chal  Soult  is  polled  between  Ulrri  and  Bregenz,  cutting  off 
every  communication  from  the  Tyrol  ;  and  there  is,  confe- 
quently,  no  poflibility  of  fuccour  arriving  before  Ulm. — 

5.  That  lieutenant-general  and  quarter-mailer  general 
Mack,  giving  credit  to  the  above  declaration,  is  ready  to 
evacuate  Ulm  to-morrow,  on  the  following  conditions  : 

That  the  whole  corps  of  marefchal  Ney,  confiding  of 
twelve  regiments  of  infantry,  and  four  regiments  of  horfe, 
f h all  not  quit  the  city  of  Ulm  and  its  environs,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  ten  leagues,  before  the  23th  Odlober  at  midnight, 
the  period  when  the  capitulation  is  to  expire.  The  whole 
Andrian  army  (hall  defile  to-morrow,  at  three  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  before  the  emperor  of  the  French,  with  all  the 
honours  of  war  :  they  (hall  lay  down  their  arms,  and  the 
officers,  who  (hall  keep  their  arms,  ffiall  receive  palfports 
to  go  by  the  two  roads  of  Kempten  to  Auftria,  and  of 
Bregenz  to  the  Tyrol.  Done  in  duplicate  at  Elchingen, 
the  19th  October  1805,  (27th  Vendemiaire,  year  14  ) 
(Signed)  Mareschal  Berthier. 

Lieutenant-General  Mack. 
The  emperor  Napoleon,  on  the  20th,  took  his  ftation, 
from  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  to  feven  in  the  evening, 
on  the  heights  near  Ulm,  where  the  Auftrian  army  defiled 
before  him.  This  was  a  proud  day  for  France.  The 
French  army  were  polled  on  the  heights.  The  emperor, 
furrotinded  by  his  life-guard,  lent  for  the  Auftrian  gene¬ 
rals,  and  kept  them  with  him  until  their  troops  had  all 
filed  off.  He  treated  them  with  the  utmoft  diftinCtion. 
There  were  prefent,  befides  the  general  in  chief  Mack, 
eight  generals,  and  feven  lieutenant-generals. 

The  capitulation  concluded  at  Trotzelfingen  on  the  1 9th 
of  October,  for  the  Auftrian  troops  under  the  command 
of  general  Werneck,  between  him  and  Belliard  ;  and  alfo 
thole  of  the  capitulation  of  the  efcort  of  the  Auftrian 
heavy  baggage  and  ammunition,  commanded  by  major 
Locatelli,  concluded  between  that  officer  and  the  French 
brigadier  general  Fauconnet,  on  the  18th,  at  Bottingen  ; 
were  couched  in  (imilar  terms. with  thofe  for  Ulm  ;  and 
the  Aufttians  who  furrendered  at  both  the  above  places, 
were  to  be  fent  prifoners  into  the  interior  of  France. 

At  the  time  of  the  capitulation  of  general  Werneck 
near  Nordlingen,  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  with  a  corps  of 
1000  cavalry  and  fome  artillery,  placed  himfelf  in  the 
van.  He  advanced  into  the  Pruffian  territory,  proceeding 
by  the  way  of  Gunzenhaufen  towards  Nuremberg,  and 
prince  Murat  followed  in  the  fame  track,  and  fucceeded 
in  overtaking  him.  An  adtion  took  place  on  the  road 
from  Furth  to  Nuremberg  on  the  evening  of  the  29th. 
All  that  remained  of  his  park  of  artillery  and  all  the 
baggage  were,  without  exception,  taken.  The  chaffeurs 
of  the  imperial  guard  drove  back  all  the  troops  that  faced 
them.  The  two  regiments  of  carabineers  maintained 
great  reputation.  The  forced  march  of  prince  Rupert 
from  Albeck  to  Nuremberg,  is  truly  aftoniftting.  Though 
conftantly  engaged,,  he  gained  on  the  enemy,  who  were 
two  days  march  before  him.  The  refult  of  that  prodi¬ 
gious  activity  was  the  taking  of  1500  waggons,  50  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  16,000  men,  including  thofe  capitulated  with 
general  Werneck.  The  battalions  of  chaffeurs  which  had 
followed  the  army  fince  its  paffuge  at  Stutgard,  departed 
to  conduct  to  France  a  column  of  1 2,000  prifoners. 

The  following  is  the  ftatement  of  the  total  of  prifoners: 
10,000  at  Auglhnrgh,  33,000  at  Ulm,  1  2,000  at  Donau- 
werth,  and  12,000  on  their  march  for  France.  Napoleon 
addrefled  the  Auftrian  generals,  as  their  army  was  filing 
pall  him,  in  the  following  terms  : — “  Gentlemen,  your 
nufter  carries  on  an  unjuft  war.  I  know  not  for  what  I 
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am  fighting.  I  know  not  what  can  be  required  of  me.  Yt 
is  not  in  this  army  alone  that  my  refources  conlift  ;  though 
were  this  the  cafe,  I  fhould  ftill  be  able  to  make  head 
with  it  ;  but  I  ffiall  appeal  to  the  teftimony  of  your  own 
prifoners  of  war,  who  will  fpeedily  pafs  through  France; 
they  will  obferve  with  their  own  eyes  the  fpirit  which 
animates  my  people.  I  would  give  my  brother  the  em¬ 
peror  of  German);,  one  further  piece  of  advice — let  him 
haften  to  make  peace.  There  is  a  crifis  when,  he  mull 
recollect,  all  dates  mull  have  an  end.  The  idea  of  the 
approaching  extinction  of  the  dynalty  of  Lorraine,  mull 
imprefs  him  with  terror.  I  defire  nothing  upon  the  con¬ 
tinent.  I  want  (hips,  colonies,  and  commerce;  and  it  is 
as  much  your  intereft  as  mine  that  I  ffiould  have  them.” 

M.  Mack  replied,  “  that  the  emperor  of  Germany  had 
not  wiftied  for  war,  but  was  compelled  to  it  by  Ruffia.” 

“  If  that  be  the  cafe,'1'  faid  the  emperor,  then  you  are  no 
longer  a  power.”  The  emperor  treated  lieutenant-general 
Klenau,  whom  he  knew  as  commander  of  the  regiment  of 
Wurmfer,  with  particular  civility  ;  asalfothe  lieutenants- 
generals  Ginly,  Getterffieim,  Ries,  and  the  prince  of  Licit-, 
tenftein,  &c.  comforting  them  in  their  misfortunes,  and 
telling  them  that  war  has  its  chances,  and  that  they  who 
had  frequently  been  conquerors,  might  be  conquered  in 
their  turn.  The  fortifications  of  Ulm  and  Memmingen 
were  ordered  to  be  deftroyed. 

The  whole  number  of  officers  taken  amounted  to  near 
two  thoufand.  Each  officer  wasrobliged  to  give  his  word 
of  honour  in  writing,  that  he  would  not  ferve  again  during 
the  war,  or  until  exchanged.  If  they  ffiould  do  otherwife, 
the  laws  of  war  would  be  executed  in  their  greateft  rigor. 
Among  the  Auftrian  officers  taken  at  the  battles  of  El¬ 
chingen,  Wertingcn,  Memmingen,  Ulm,  & c.  were  M.  M. 
baron  Mack;  the  prince  of  HeflTe  Homburgh  ;  baron  de 
Stipfehis;  count  Guilay,  quarter-mafter-general  to  the 
army  of  prince  Ferdinand  ;  baron  Laudon  ;  count  Klenau; 
counts  Gonefcheim,  De  Riefie,  Baillet,  Werneck  ;  prince 
of  Hohenzollern,  prince  of  Lichtenftein,  major-general 
baron  Abel,  baron  Ulm,  baron  Weidenfeld  ;  counts  d’Au-- 
berg,  Gehneddy,  Fremel,  Stiecher,  Hermann,  taken  at 
Elchingen  ;  count  Hermann,  taken  at  Ulm  ;  counts  Reich- 
ter,  Dieurfberg,  Mithiery,  Wogel,  Weiber,  Hohenfeld, 
baron  d’Afpre,  count  Spangen,  &c. 

Thus  glorioufty  for  France,  without  even  one  pitched 
battle,  ended  the  firft  part  of  the  campaign  in  Germany. 
On  the  24th  of  September  the  emperor  Napoleon  had 
only  left  his  capital  ;  and  on  the  20th  of  October,  a  period 
of  merely  twenty-fix  days,  he  could  boaft  of  having  an¬ 
nihilated  the  choiceft  of  the  Auftrian  armies  of  100,000 
men  in  their  own  territory,  with  the  lofs  only  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  killed,  and  one  thoufand  taken  prifoners,  out  of  the 
whole  French  invading  army  !  The  period  of  action  was 
indeed  confiderably  (horter ;  by  which  the  merit  of  the 
troops  is  greatly  enhanced.  Napoleon,  on  the  22d  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  at  the  head-quarters  at  Elchingen,  congratulated 
his  army  on  thefe  great  events,  in  the  following  addrefs  : 

“  Soldiers  of  the  Grand  Army,--— In  fifteen  day  & 
we  have  made  a  campaign.  What  we  propofed  to  our- 
felves  has  been  accomplifhed.  We  have  driven  the  troops 
of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  from  Bavaria,  and  eftablilhed  our 
ally  in  the  fovereignty  of  his  eftates.  The  army,  which 
with  fo  much  oftentation  came  upon  our  frontiers,  is  now 
deftroyed.  But  of  what  importance  is  this  to  England  ? 
Her  end  is  fulfilled.  We  are  no  longer  at  Boulogne,  and 
her  fubfidy  will  neither  be  more  nor  lefs.  Of  100,000  men 
which  compofed  this  army,  60,000  are  prifoners.  They 
will  go  and  replace  our  confcripts  in  the  labour  of  our 
fields.  Two  hundred  pieces  of  artillery — all  the  park, 
ninety  (land  of  colours,  and  all  the  generals,  are  in  our 
power.  There  has  not  efcaped  from  this  army  more  than 
5000  men. 

“  Soldiers,  I  had  announced  to  you  a  great  battle; 
but,  thanks  to  the  bad  combinations  of  the  enemy,  I  have 
been  able  to  procure  the  fame  advantages  without  running 
any  hazard  ;  and,  what  is  without  example  in  the  hiftor.y 
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of  nations,  we  obtained  thefe  great  refults  with  the  lofs 
of  only  1500  men  hors  de  combat.  Soldiers,  this  fuecefs  is 
owing  fo  your  unbounded  confidence  in  your  emperor,  to 
your  patience  in  bearing  fatigues  and  privations  of  every 
kind,  and  to  your  rare  intrepidity.  But  we  do  not  reft 
here.  You  are  impatient  to  commence  a  fecond  campaign. 
The  Ruffian  army,  which  the  gold  of  England  has  tranf- 
ported  from  the  extremity  of- the  univerfe,  is  about  to 
experience  the  fame  fate.  This  attack  more  efpecially 
belongs  to  the  honour  of  the  infantry.  The  quedion  is 
now  put  for  the  fecond  time,  which  has  already  been  de¬ 
cided  in  Swifferlaod  and  Holland, — whether  the  French 
infantry  is  the  jirjl  or  the  fecond.  in  Europe  ?  There  are  no 
generals  there  in  the  conflict,  with  whom  I  can  acquire 
any  glory.  My  effort  will  be  to  obtain  victory  with  the 
fmalled  poffible  ed'ufion  of  blood.  My  foldiers  are  my 
children.  Napoleon.” 

For  the  encouragement  and  reward  of  this  victorious 
army,  the  emperor  directed,  that  in  lieu  of  only  a  month’s 
pay,  it  fhould  receive  that  of  a  whole  campaign  ;  and  that 
all  conquelts  fhould  be  fairly  divided  among  them.  For 
this  purpofe  he  decreed  as  follows  : 

“  1 .  Poffelfion  will  be  taken  of  all  the  Aultrian  eftates  in 
Suabia. — 2.  The  war  contributions,  and  thofe  in  ordinary, 
fhall  be  for  the  profit  of  the  army.  All  magazines,  whe¬ 
ther  of  artillery  or  of  fubfiftence,  fhall  be  alfo  to  its  pro¬ 
fit. — 3.  All  particular  contributions,  and  all  effeCts  drawn 
from  the  magazines,  fhall  be  redored  to  the  general  mafs. 
No  perfon  fhall  profit  from  the  right  of  warfoas  to  injure 
the  general  mafs  of  the  army. — 4.  A  treafurer  and  direc¬ 
tor-general  fhall  be  appointed  to  report  to  an  army  council 
of  adminiftration,  the  contributions  which  have  been 
raifed.  Every  man  fhall  have  a  (hare  according  to  his 
rank  and  appointments. — 5.  The  payments  fhall  iffue 
with  exaCtnefs  from  the  imperial  treafury. 

Napoleon.” 

The  progrefs  of  the  army  of  Italy,  in  the  mean  while, 
though  it  had  not  acquired  fuch  extenfive  laurels,  was 
neverthelefs  attended  with  great  fuccefs.  The  general 
in  chief,  marefchal  MafTena,  encouraged  his  men,  on  the 
affembling  of  the  army,  by  the  following  proclamation  : 

“Soldiers  of  the  Army  of  Italy,  His  majefly  the  empe¬ 
ror  and  king  has  appointed  me  your  general  in  chief.  It 
is  gratifying  to  me  again  to  behold  my  former  companions 
in  arms,  and  to  find  in  them  fentiments,  which  I  knew  them 
to  pofiefs,  attachment  to  difcipline  and  devotion  to  their 
duty.  I  will  ever  addrefs  to  them  the  language  of  thefe 
fentiments  ;  and  I  fondly  believe  that  they  will  be  ready 
to  anfwer  it,  if  political  circumfkuices  fhould  compel  his 
majefly  the  emperor  and  king  to  give  the  fignal  for  battle, 
in  fpite  of  the  defire  which  he  has  ever  manifefted  to 
maintain  peace.  Soldiers,  you  will  bear  in  mind,  that  you 
are  on  a  field  of  battle,  rendered  illuftrious  by  his  victo¬ 
ries,  and  that,  at  every  ftep,  we  fliall  meet  traces  of  his 
magnanimity  and  his  genius.  I  am  fubdituted  at  your 
head,  in  the  place  of  a  general,  didinguilhed  by  his  fer- 
vices,  who  is  called  to  another  dedination,  whither,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  your  wifhes  will  accompany  him.  Upon 
whatever  theatre  his  majefly  fhall  place  us,  foldiers,  let 
us  juftify  his  choice,  and  let  us  have  but  one  thing  in  our 
thoughts,  our  country  and  our  emperor.” 

Marefchal  MafTena,  on  collecting  his  forces,  had  judici- 
oufly  chofen  the  ftrong  pofition  of  Zevio  and  its  environs, 
from  whence  he  could  eafily  repair  to  any  quarter  where 
circumdances  fhould  demand.  The  Auflrian  army,  under 
the  command  of  the  archduke  Charles,  was  polled  near 
Verona,  on  the  oppofite  bank  of  the  Adige.  On  the  18th 
of  October,  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  general  Maf- 
Tena  marched  his  army  to  the  bridge  near  the  cattle  of 
Verona,  to  crofs  the  river,  and  give  battle  to  the  Am 
Brians.  When  he  arrived,  he  found  the  bridge  was  broken 
down  and  cut  ;  but  the  chafm  was  not  fo  wide  but  that 
twenty-four  companies  of  a  new  French  brigade  called 
voltigeurs ,  “  leapers,”  fprang  acrofs  it,  and  began  to  en¬ 
gage  the-Audrians  polled  on  the  oppofite  fide,  while  the 
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main  army  eroded  over  to  their  fupport,  by  means  of 
beams  and  planks.  A  wall  had  alfo  been  ereCted  acrofs 
the  middle  of  the  bridge,  which  the  French  deinolifhed 
by  a  petard.  The  Auflrians  defended  the  palTage  with  a 
confiderable  force,  and  with  equal  fpirit  ;  but  they  were 
foon  overwhelmed  by  the  divifions  under  generals  Gar- 
danne  and  Duhefme,  and  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  heights. 
The  archduke  Charles  fent  reinforcements  from  all  quar¬ 
ters,  and  an  obflinate  engagement  took  place  which  lafied 
till  fix  o’clock  in  the  evening.  The  Auflrians  did  not 
yield  an  inch  of  ground  without  flrongly  difputing  it ;  but 
they  were  at  lafl  driven  from  all  their  pofitions,  and  their 
entrenchments  defiroyed.  Seven  pieces  of  cannon  and 
eighteen  ammunition  waggons  were  the  fruits  of  the  vic¬ 
tory,  with  fourteen  hundred  prifoners.  They  left  twelve 
hundred  dead  on  the  field,  and  had  a  great  number  of 
wounded.  On  the  fide  of  the  French  there  were  but  few- 
killed,  and  about  three  hundred  wounded. 

The  campaign  having  thus  fuccefsfully  begun,  partial 
fkirmifhes  took  place  from  day  to  day  until  the  29th, 
when  MafTena  attacked  the  Auflrians  foon  after  five  in  the 
morning.  Whilft,  on  their  left  wing,  the  divilion  of  ge¬ 
neral  SefTa  palTed  the  Adige  at  Polo,  that  of  general  Ver- 
dier  manoeuvred  from  Ronco  to  Albaro  ;  at  the  fame  time 
the  divifions  of  Gardanne  and  Duhefme,  extending  them- 
felves  before  the  bridge  of  the  old  caflle  of  Verona,  at¬ 
tacked  the  heights  of  Val  Pantena,  and  drew  round  the 
caflle  of  St.  Felice;  when  the  general  in  chief,  availing 
himfelf  of  their  pofition,  obliged  the  enemy  to  evacuate 
Veronetta.  The  palifadoes  of  the  new  bridge  were  imme¬ 
diately  cut  down  ;  when  the  divifion  of  horfe  chafleurs 
under  general  Efpagne,  that  of  grenadiers  under  general 
Partonneaux,  the  cavalry  of  referve  commanded  by  ge¬ 
neral  Monnet,  and  the  divifion  of  marefchal  Mortier, 
marched  through  Veronetta,  and  proceeded  to  the  great 
road  of  St.  Michel,  where  the  Auflrians  had  formed  with 
their  infantry  and  cavalry,  protected  by  feveral  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  French  cavalry  was  ordered  to  make  re¬ 
peated  charges,  which  were  executed  with  activity,  and 
fupported  by  the  grenadiers  of  the  divifion  of  Mortier. 
In  one  of  thofe  charges  the  f'quadron  of  guides  forced  five 
hundred  infantry  to  lay  down  their  arms.  The  enemy 
were  routed,  driven  from  the  village  of  St.  Michel,  and 
purfued  beyond  St.  Martin,  whilft  the  French  occupied 
Vago.  Sixteen  hundred  prifoners,  and  two  pieces  of  can¬ 
non,  were  the  refult  of  this  day’s  engagement.  The  Au¬ 
flrians  left  many  killed  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  French 
had  about  fixty  killed,  and  nearly  one  hundred  wounded. 

After  the  adtion  of  the  29th,  the  army  took  a  pofition 
about  two  miles  from  Caldiero.  On  the  31  ft,  it  attacked 
the  enemy  the  whole  length  of  their  line.  The  divifion  of 
Mortier,  forming  the  left,  began  the  aftion;  that  of  ge¬ 
neral  Gardanne  attacked  the  centre,  and  that  of  general 
Duhefme  the  right.  Thefe  different  charges  were  well 
executed,  and  happily  conducted.  The  village  of  Cal¬ 
diero  was  carried  amidfl  a  dreadful  carnage,  and  the  ene¬ 
my  was  purfued  to  the  very  heights.  At  half  pad  four 
the  archduke  Charles  ordered  his  referve,  confiding  of 
twenty-four  battalions  of  grenadiers  and  feveral  regiments, 
to  advance.  The  battle  then  became  more  general,  and 
dill  more  obfiinate,  till  the  bayonet  decided  the  fate  of 
the  day.  The  enemy  long  maintained  a  fire  from  thirty 
pieces  of  cannon  planted  in  their  entrenchments.  Not- 
withdanding  the  obdinacy  of  their  refidance,  they  were 
beaten  and  purfued  to  the  redoubts  beyond  Caldiero. 
The  French  took  3500  prifoners;  the  field  of  battle  was 
drewed  with  Auflrians;  their  lofs  in  killed  and  wounded 
was  at  lead  equal  to  the  number  that  were  taken  pri¬ 
foners.  Prince  Charles  requelled  a  truce  to  bury  the 
dead  ;  which  was  equally  acceptable  to  general  MafTena, 
who  had  alfo  a  great  number  killed. 

In  confequence  of  the  battle  of  the  3id,  and  of  the  po- 
fition  which  the  French  now  occupied  before  Caldiero,  a 
column  of  the  enemy,  amounting  to  5000  men,  was  fepa- 
rated  from  the  corps  of  general  Rofemburg,  and  was  cut 
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off  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  could  neither  retreat  through 
the  vallies  nor  rejoin  the  main  army.  The  commander  in 
chief,  on  being  informed  that,  on  the  iff  of  November, 
this  column  was  marching  to  the  heights  of  St.  Leonard, 
fent  one  of  his  aids-de-camp  to  fummon  it  to  furrender. 
General  Hillinger,  who  commanded  it,  declared  hisinten 
tion  to  defend  himfelf  to  the  laft  extremity.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  the  2d,  Maffena  gave  orders  to  the  22 d  regi¬ 
ment  of  light  infantry  under  colonel  Coquet,  to  advance 
from  Veronetta  :  Hillinger  made  a  movement  to  approach 
him,  and  forced  him  to  take  a  pofition  under  the  walls  of 
the  caffle  of  San  Felice.  The  commander  in  chief  re¬ 
paired  immediately  to  the  fpot,  and  ordered  four  batta¬ 
lions  of  grenadiers  to  furround  the  enemy.  General  Char- 
pentier  was  charged  with  tiiefe  difpolitions,  which  he 
executed  with  precilion,  in  concert  with  general  Solig- 
nac.  A  new  fummons  was  now  fent  to  the  enemy,  who 
found  himfelf  under  the  neceffity  of  laying  down  his  arms. 
The  following  capitulation  took  place,  which  put  into  the 
poffeflion  of  the  French  5000  prifoners,  with  their  arms 
and  ammunition,  feventy  officers,  one  brigadier-general 
and  one  major-general,  and  feveral  colonels. 

Article  1.  The  Auflrian  troops,  commanded  by  general 
Hillinger,  are  made  prifoners  of  war,  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  conditions:  —  2.  General  Hillinger,  as  well  as  all  the 
officers  under  his  command,  (hall  retain  their  fwords, 
horfes,  and  baggage.  They  (hall  be  permitted  to  return 
to  Vienna  on  their  parole  of  honour  not  to  ferve  againft 
France,  or  her  allies,  until  exchanged. — 3.  The  foldiers 
fhall  laydown  their  arms  before  they  enter  Verona.  They 
ill al l  retain  their  booty,  ( butiv .) — 4.  All  the  wounded 
Andrians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Payano  and  Grazzano, 
{hall  be  immediately  removed  to  the  French  army,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  there  properly  treated. — j.  The 
troops  of  his  majefty  the  emperor  of  Germany,  having 
fought  with  the  greateft  intrepidity,  and  not  having  capi¬ 
tulated  until  they  were  completely  furrounded,  the  French 
army  will  do  for  them  every  thing  that  is  due  to  military 
courage.  Done  in  duplicate  at  Cara-Albartini,  Nov.  2, 
1805.  (Signed)  Hillinger. 

SoLIGNAC. 

The  archduke  Charles,  finding  that  this  column  of  his 
army  was  entirely  cut  oft',  and  apprehenfive  of  being 
turned  in  his  polition  on  the  heights,  proceeded  to  effedt 
a  retreat,  which  was  commenced  in  the  night.  Maffena, 
informed  of  this,  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  at  break  of 
day,  fent  out  reconnoitring  parties  to  all  pofitions  of  his 
line.  The  divilion  of  chaffeurs  on  horfeback,  under  ge¬ 
neral  Efpagne,  and  the  light  divifionof  general  Gardanne, 
were  alfo  difpatched  in  purfuit  of  the  Auftrians,  who 
were  harraffed  through  the  day,  and  of  whom  they  made 
600  prifoners.  The  refult  of  thefe  movements  was  the 
immediate  occupation  of  the  intrenched  heights  of  Cal- 
diero,  with  the  important  poll  of  Montebello.  From  this 
place,  after  a  few  hours  only,  Maffena  proceeded  to  Vi¬ 
cenza,  which  he  entered  the  fame  night,  after  a  ffiort  re¬ 
finance,  and  made  1500  prifoners,  moft  of  them  wounded. 
The  archduke  retreated  by  the  road  of  Baffano  and  Tre- 
vifo  ;  but  his  rear  was  overtaken  the  next  day  at  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  St.  Pierre  in  Gu,  where  another  adlion  commenced, 
in  which  the  Auftrians  were  again  defeated,  and  purfued 
towards  the  Brenta  :  many  were  killed,  and  a  number  of 
prifoners  were  brought  in. 

The  Auftrians  continued  in  full  retreat  towards  the 
Piave  and  the  Tagliamento.  They  had  affembled  on  the 
left  bank  of  Tagliamento,  fix  regiments  of  cavalry  and 
four  regiments  of  infantry  ;  and  their  firm  front  indicated 
that  they  were  determined  obftinately  to  difpute  the  paf- 
lage  of  the  river.  General  Maffena  at  firft  only  intended 
to  reconnoitre  their  polition  with  the  cavalry.  The  divi¬ 
sion  of  chafteurs  commanded  by  general  d’Efpagne,  that 
of  dragoons  and  cuiraffeurs  under  generals  Mermet  and 
Pully,  were  polled  on  the  river  ;  while  the  divifions  of 
Duhefme  and  Seras  marched  by  St.  Vito  ;  and  thofe  of 
generals  Moriier  and  Gardanne  took  the  direction  of 
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Valvofone.  General  d’Efpagne  had  received  orders  to 
pufh  forward  his  patroles.  On  the  12th,  a  corps  which 
he  had  ordered  to  crofs  the  river,  was  charged  by  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  Auftrian  cavalry;  but  it  bravely  fupported  the 
attack,  and  gave  time  for  general  d’Efpagne  to  advance 
upon  t lie  enemy,  who  were  repulfed,  and  obliged  to  fly. 
The  French  artillery  now  took  its  pofition,  and  a  general 
cannonade  began  on  both  Tides  of  the  river;  it  was  very 
brifk,  and  continued  nearly  the  whole  day.  The  Aus¬ 
trians  had  placed  thirty  pieces  of  cannon  malked  behind 
a  bank  ;  to  oppofe  which  the  French  had  only  eighteen. 
The  commander  in  chief,  therefore,  did  not  think  proper 
to  effedl  the  paffage  of  the  river  that  night.  He  contented 
himfelf  with  making  his  difpofitions  for  the  next  day, 
convinced  that  he  could  then  achieve  fomething  more  de- 
cifive.  The  divifions  took  their  appointed  pofitions  at  St. 
Vito  and  Valvafone  ;  where  they  were  to  pafs  the  river, 
and  immediately  turn  and  cut  off  the  enemy.  The  arch¬ 
duke  Charles,  no  doubt,  was  apprehenfive  of  this  inten¬ 
tion  ;  for  he  did  not  think  proper  to  remain  in  his  pofition  ; 
and  at  midnight  he  began  to  retreat  by  the  road  to  Palma 
Nuova. 

Marefchal  Maffena,  determined  to  allow  of  no  refpite  to 
the  retreating  enemy,  inftantly  crofted  the  river,  drew  up 
his  troops  in  two  columns,  and  advanced  towards  the 
Ifonzo.  On  the  16th  he  came  up  witli  the  rear  of  the 
Auftrians,  and  a  partial  engagement  took  place ;  at  the 
clofe  of  which  the  enemy’s  cavalry  fell  back  in  the  greateft: 
diforder,  and  their  artillery  efcaped  on  account  of  the 
night  :  they  were  however  driven  under  the  walls  of 
Gorizia.  The  commander  in  chief  made  difpofitions  for 
a  general  attack  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  but  the 
Auftrians  would  not  rilk  it.  They  again  availed  them- 
felves  of  the  night  to  haften  their  retreat.  The  French 
army  took  an  advanced  pofition  beyond  the  Ifonzo,  where 
three  hundred  freffi  French  prifoners  were  brought  in. 
The  magazines  eftablifhed  at  Udina  and  Palma  Nuova 
alfo  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

It  was  now  feen  that  the  objedt  of  the  archduke  Charles 
was  to  abandon  Italy  entirely  ;  having  doubtlefsly  been 
informed  of  the  intention  of  the  French  general  to  place 
him  between  two  fires,  It  was  one  of  the  great  objedls  of 
the  emperor  Napoleon  to  form  a  jundfion  between  the 
army  of  Italy  and  the  grand  army  in  Germany,  by  means 
of  either  one  or  other  of  the  divifions  of  Marmont,  Ber- 
nadotte,  or  Augereau.  To  avoid  being  thus  entangled,  the 
archduke,  with  his  cavalry,  took  the  great  road  leading 
to  the  hereditary  Auftrian  (fates  ;  while  the  principal  part 
of  his  infantry  proceeded  through  the  valley  of  Idria  to 
gain  that  of  Oberleybach.  Five  companies  of  French 
light  horfe  were  fent  to  purfue  them  in  that  diredtion, 
while  the  advanced  chaffeurs  reconnoitred  as  far  as  the 
entrenchments  of  Pervald,  diredting  their  courfe  towards 
Leybach.  On  the  approach  of  the  divifion  of  general 
Seras  to  Triefte,  the  Auftrians  evacuated  that  place,  where 
they  left  three  hundred  wounded.  Another  corps  pur¬ 
fued  them  on  the  road  to  Leybach,  and  took  fifty  prifo¬ 
ners.  Two  regiments  of  dragoons,  fupported  by  the  in¬ 
fantry,  advanced  on  the  Chiufa  de  Pletz,  which  was 
guarded  by  the  two  regiments  of  infantry  under  Strafoldo 
and  Deligne,  with  fome  cavalry,  but  thefe  polls  were 
abandoned  on  the  arrival  of  the  French  troops.  The  ge¬ 
neral  of  brigade,  Lacour,  now  received  orders  to  pene¬ 
trate  to  Villach,  and  try  to  open  a  communication  with 
the  grand  army,  the  rapid  movements  of  which  had  oc- 
cafioned  this  hafty  retreat  of  the  Auftrians,  who  appeared 
afraid  of  being  furrounded.  A  detachment  was  alio  fent 
againfl  Ponteby-Veneta,  where  t he  enemy  were  in  force, 
but  retreated,  as  foon  as  the  French  appeared,  to  Ley¬ 
bach.  In  thefe  different  movements  they  took  about  400 
prifoners. 

The  divifion  of  the  Italian  army  under  general  Gouvion 
St.  Cyr,  now  formed  a  junction  with  Mailena,  at  the  head 
of  22,000  men,  the  Italian  corps,  and  the  Coriican  legion. 
The  head  quarters  of  the  Italian  army  was  eftablifhed  at 
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Gorizia,  on  the  Tfonzo,  waiting  the  junction  of  a  divifion 
from  the  grand  army,  when  news  arrived  of  the  defeat  of 
the  Auftrian  troops  in  the  Veralberg',  on  the  fide  of  the 
Tyrol,  commanded  by  the  generals  Jellachich  and  Wolfs- 
kehl,  but  who  had  been  beatenby  marefchal  Augereau,  and 
compelled  to  fign  the  following  articles  of  capitulation  on 
the  14th: — 1.  The  corps  under  lieutenant-general  Von 
Jellachich  are  prifoners  of  war,  on  parole  of  honour.  They 
fliall  defile  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  proceed  under  a  French  efcort  to  the  Bohemian 
frontiers. — 2.  The  officers  fliall  keep  their  arms,  their 
liorfes  and  effefts. — 3.  All  the  military  horfes,  arms,  ar¬ 
tillery,  and  military  magazines,  together  with  every  thing 
that  is  not  private  property,  fhall  be  given  up  to  the 
French  army. — 4.  The  French  army  fhall  take  pofleffion 
of  the  whole  Veralberg,  Pludenz,  and  the  territory  as  far 
as  Urlemberg. — 5.  The  three  battalions  of  the  regiment 
of  Beaulieu  are  included  in  this  capitulation,  if,  on  the 
23d  Brumaire  (November  14),  at  feven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  they  have  joined  the  corps  of  prince  Rohan,  or 
if  they  fliall  flill  be  in  the  Arleniberg. — 6.  All  the  officers 
and  troops  of  the  corps  of  lieutenant-general  Von  Jella¬ 
chich,  give  their  word  and  honour  not  to  ferve  for  a  year, 
from  the  day  of  the  capitulation,  either  againff  France  or 
Italy. — 7  to  10.  Proper  care  fhall  be  taken  of  the  Auf¬ 
trian  prifoners  left  behind.  The  prifoners  of  war  fliall 
be  efcorted,  in  three  columns,  towards  Bohemia.  On  the 
15th,  the  French  fhall  take  pofieffion  of  the  arfenal  and 
magazines  of  Feldkircli. — 11.  On  the  following  day,  the 
16th  of  November,  at  eight  o’clock,  the  corps  fliall  de¬ 
file  before  the  French  army,  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
furrender  their  liorfes. 

The  commander  in  chief  now  received  a  difpatch  from 
the  French  minifterat  Berne,  informing  him  that  a  corps 
of  the  Auftrian  army,  which  had  been  cut  off  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  manoeuvres  of  the  grand  army,  intended  to 
defcend  into  Italy  by  the  Tyrolean  mountains.  He  cal¬ 
culated  that  this  column  would  endeavour  either  to  crofs 
the  French  line,  and  unite  itfelf  with  the  troops  of  the 
Venetian  territory,  or  to  operate,  by  the  way  of  Feltro 
and  Belluno,  a  junction  with  the  wreck  of  prince  Charles’s 
army  at  Leybach.  But  whatever  direction  the  enemy 
might  take,  the  fituation  of  the  French  army  on  the  Ifonzo 
was  fuch,  that  a  fufficient  force  could  be  detached  every 
ivay  to  intercept  them.  The  advanced  guard,  in  the  mean 
while,  continued  its  march  towards  Leybach.  A  column, 
confiding  of  7000  infantry  and  1200  cavalry,  commanded 
by  the  prince  de  Rohan,  advanced  on  the  24th  to  Baflano, 
and  might  eafily  have  taken  the  detachment  of  1500  men 
polled  in  that  garrifon.  It  however  proceeded  to  Caftel 
Franco.  As  foon  as  general  St.  Cyr  was  informed  of  this 
movement,  he  was  convinced  that  the  enemy  meant  to 
crofs  the  French  line,  of  the  force  of  which  they  were  un¬ 
fortunately  ignorant.  He  therefore  made  difpofitions  for 
giving  them  a  warm  reception.  Marefchal  Mafiena,  who 
had  furefeen  the  event,  remained  on  his  part  perfeftly 
tranquil  ;  but  that  nothing  might  be  left  to  the  efteft  of 
chance,  he  took  meafures  for  bringing  up,  by  forced 
marches  on  the  Piave,  the  divifion  of  grenadiers  com¬ 
manded  by  general  Partouneaux,  and  other  corps.-  The 
grenadiers  were  directed  to  afcend  the  Piave  by  II  Rofco 
dell  Mantello,  and  to  turn  the  pofition  of  Baflano.  The 
divifion  of  Gardanne,  which  wasdirefted  at  the  fame  time 
to  Venzone,  was  deftined  to  reinforce  the  detachments 
lent  to  the  two  Pontebas,  and  to  cut  off  all  retreat  from 
the  enemy.  The  general  in  chief  left  the  reft  of  the  troops 
on  the  Ifonzo,  under  the  command  of  general  Duhefme, 
and  proceeded  himfelf  to  the  Piave  to  fuperiniend  the 
movements  he  had  directed. 

General  St.  Cyr  manoeuvred  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy, 
and  to  flop  him.  General  Regnier,  at  Navale,  had  orders 
to  march  on  the  23d,  at  day-break,  to  Caftel  Franco.  The 
enemy  arrived  in  the  evening,  and  fenfible  of  ti  e  difficulty 
of  his  pofition,  anticipated  the  attack.  He  fell  violently 
on  Regnier’s  divifion,  which  received  him  with  the  greateft 
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coolnefs,  and  repulfed  him.  The  enemy,  however,  re. 
turned  feveral  times  to  the  charge,  but  was  always  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  fame  firmnefs.  Meanwhile  general  St. 
Cyr  made  a  movement  with  the  Polifti  regiment,  and 
turned  the  enemy.  The  route  was  then  completed  all  the 
way  to  Caftel  Franco,  where  the  French  troops  arrived 
as  foon  as  the  Andrians.  All  who  were  not  killed  or  taken 
in  the  field  of  battle,  were  obliged  to  capitulate.  Six 
thoufand  infantry  and  one.  hundred  cavalry  were  made 
prifoners.  This  number  was  greater  than  that  which  was 
oppofed  to  them  in  effective  combat  ;  but  they  faw,  from 
the  difpofitions  which  were  made,  that  their  deftruftion 
was  inevitable.  The  prince  de  Rohan,  feveral  colonels, 
and  a  number  of  officers,  were  among  the  ptifoners.  Six 
ftandards,  twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  and  immenfe  bag¬ 
gage,  was  alfothe  refultof  this  victory.  The  French  had 
only  to  regret  the  lofs  of  about  one  hundred  killed  and 
wounded. 

This  was  the  laft  engagement  that  took  place  in  Italy. 
General  St.  Cyr,  witli  his  divifion,  w»as  now  deftined  to 
march  towards  Naples,  where,  notwithftanding.a  previous 
treaty  of  neutrality,  it  was  reported  that  an  Anglo-Rtif- 
fian  fquadrou  had  landed  15,000  men,  which  were  to  be 
augmented  by  levies  from  the'  Neapolitan  (fates  ;  the 
whole  to  be  under  the  command  of  general  Lafcy.  Ma¬ 
refchal  Mafiena  in  the  mean  time  drew  towards  Leybach 
in  Carniola,  from  whence  the  archduke  Charles  had  re¬ 
treated  ;  who  entered  Styria,  and  marched  into  Gratz,  the 
capital,  which  had  been  evacuated  only  twenty-one  days 
before  by  general  Marmont,  who  had  been  manoeuvring 
to  intercept  him  on  his  retreat  to  Vienna.  A  Spanifh  divi¬ 
fion  of  troops  had  been  ftipulated  to  march  into  Italy 
through  Etruria,  to  cooperate  with  Mafiena;  but  it 
never  arrived.  In  truth  it  was  not  wanted. 

Marefchal  Ney  had  been  ordered  to  feize  upon  the 
Tyrol  ;  and  he  acquitted  himfelf  with  his  ufual  addrefs 
and  intrepidity.  He  defeated  the  archduke  John  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Brenner,  and  turned  the  fortrefies 
of  Scarnitz  and  Nouftark,  which  he  carried  by  force  of 
arms.  On  this  occafion  he  took  1800  prifoners,  a  ftand- 
ard,  and  16  pieces  of  cannon  (field-pieces).  On  the  16th 
of  November,  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  he  made  his  entry 
into  Infpruck,  where  he  found  an  arfenal,  with  a  refpeft- 
able  artillery  16,000  mufkets,  and  an  immenfe  quantity 
of  powder.  The  fame  day  he  entered  Hall,  where  he  alfo 
found  very-confider.ible  magazines.  The  archduke  John, 
who  had  commanded  in  the  Tyrol,  efcaped  by  way  of 
Luchetah.  He  had  ordered  one  of  bis  colonels  to  deliver 
up  all  the  magazines  to  the  French,  and  recommended  to 
their  generolity  1200  fick  and  wounded  at  Infpruck. 

Thus,  by  means  of  the  mod  aftive  courage,  added  to  a 
drift  attention  to  taftical  difcipline,  and  by  a  prompt  co¬ 
operation  of  wel l-direfted  movements,  condufted  with  a 
perfeverance  and  rapidity  of  action  perhaps  unprecedented 
in  the  hiftory  of  modern  nations,  every  feparate  divifion 
of  the  French  army,  and  almoft  every  fubordinate  detach¬ 
ment,  had  fucceeded  in  carrying  every  arduous  point  into 
effeft,  and  in  accomplifhing  all  thofe  important  meafures, 
w  hich  the  emperor  Napoleon  had  originally  in  view.  But 
it  mu  ft  not  be  diflTembled  that  a  conliderable  portion  of 
this  great  fuccefs  was  to  be  attributed  to  an  unpardonable 
violation  on  the  part  of  the  French  emperor,  of  the  then 
exifting  treaties  of  neutrality  among  the  German  (lares,  by 
forcibly  marching  his  armies  through  their  territories, 
drawing  (applies  from  their  fubjefts,  and  thus  reaching 
their  point  of  deftination,  even  before  their  adverlaries 
could  obtain  the  (mailed  indication  of  their  route. 

This  bold  movement  enabled  the  emperor  Napoleon  to 
anticipate  his  march  by  fome  days;  to  come  upon  the 
Auftrians  in  a  manner  fo  fudden,  as  to  baffie  all  ordinary 
precautions;  and  by  thefe  means  to  overwhelm  and  al¬ 
moft  annihilate  his  opponents  with  the  irrefiftible  weight 
of  fuperior  numbers.  If  he  bad  refpefted  the  neutrality 
of  his  Pruftian  majefty’s  province  ot  Anlpach,  he  could 
not  have  fucceeded  in  turning  the  right  wing  ot  the  Auf- 
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trian  army  in  the  way  he  did,  which,  at  the  beginning  of 
O£tol'er,  reded  upon  that  country.  To  diflodge  the 
Andrians  from  the  pofition  they  then  occupied,  he  mud 
have  attacked  them  in  front;  for  no  movement  on  his  part 
could  have  enabled  him  to  turn  their  right  or  left  wing  ; 
the  former  being  protected  by  the  neutrality  of  Anfpach, 
and  the  latter  leaning  upon  the  Lake  of  Condance.  To 
have  turned  the  right  wing  of  the  Audrians,  it  would  be 
neceflary  for  the  French  to  march  to  the  northward  of 
Anfpach,  and  then  to  drop  into  the  Upper  Palatinate,  be¬ 
tween  the  country  of  Bayreuth,  equally  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Prudia,  and  Anfpach.  The  left  of  the  Auf- 
frians  was,  in  like  manner,  incapable  of  being  turned,  as 
long  as  Napoleon  refpeCted  the  neutrality  of  Swifferland. 
And  therefore,  that  the  misfortunes  of  the  Andrian  army 
were,  in  the  fird  indance,  principally  owing  to  the  great 
advantages  which  the  French  obtained  in  the  forced  paf- 
fage  through  the  Prudian  territory,  will  be  evident  to  any 
one  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  examining  the  map  of 
Germany,  and  comparing  the  different  territorial  demar¬ 
cations. 

The  elector  of  Wirtemburg,  and  other  princes  of  the- 
fmaller  dates,  were  not  in  fituations  to  redd  this  unpre¬ 
cedented  breach  of  faith;  but  the  king  of  Prudia,  with 
becoming  dignity  and  fpirit,  not  only  remondrated  with 
vehemence  againd  it,  but  collected  his  armies,  put  his 
troops  in  motion,  and  almqft  avowed  his  intention  of  tak¬ 
ing  an  aCtive  part  in  the  war,  and  of  uniting  his  forces  to 
thofeof  the  allied  powers.  Asa  preliminary  dep  to  fuch 
an  alternative,  he  directed  his  minider,  baron  Von  Har- 
denberg,  to  tranfmit  an  official  note  to  marefchal  Duroc, 
and  M.  Lafored,  the  French  minider  at  Berlin,  to  be  for¬ 
warded  to  the  emperor  Napoleon,  complaining  of  the 
“  outrages  which  the  French  armies  had  committed  in 
the  Prudian  territory  of  Anfpach  ;  which  manifeded  a 
wanton  difregard  of  the  facred  rights  of  nations,  and  be¬ 
trayed  a  preconcerted  determination  to  outrage  and  infult 
the  government  of  his  Prudian  majefty.” 

This  note  was  difpatched  by  a  fpecial  courier  to  the 
head-quarters  of  Napoleon,  on  the  14th  of  October  ;  and 
on  the  26th  of  the  fame  month,  a  French  envoy  extraor¬ 
dinary  arrived  at  the  court  of  Berlin,  with  the  reply  of 
the  French  emperor.  He  peremptorily  demanded,  “That 
Prudia  diould  declare  herfelf  categorically,  for  or  againd 
him.”  After  communicating  this  unlooked-for  demand 
to  the  emperor  Alexander,  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  returnee! 
an  anfwer,  in  which  it  profeffed  its  inclination  to  maintain 
peace  with  France,  upon  the  following  conditions:  — 

“  That  Naples  fhould  be  evacuated  by  the  French 
troops ; — that  the  treaty  of  Luneville  fhould  be  executed 
to  its  full  extent; — that  Swifferland  and  Holland  fhould 
be  declared  independent  ; — and  that  the  regal  dignity  of 
Italy  fhould  be  for  ever  feparated  from  the  imperial  dig¬ 
nity  of  France.”  Ifthefe  propofitions  were  acceded  to, 
Ruflia  promifed  to  evacuate  Corfu  :  but  if  they  were  re¬ 
jected,  the  Prudian  army  would  commence  its  operations. 
Thefe  conditions  were  tranfmitted,  with  all  poflible  dtf- 
patch,  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  French  emperor. 

Although  Napoleon  affeCted  to  difregard  this  menacing 
declaration  of  the  Pruflian  monarch,  yet  there  is  no  doubt, 
but  had  his  weight  been  added  to  the  fcale  in  favour  of 
the  allies,  confidering  the  number  and  difcipline  of  his 
troops,  and  his  advantages  in  point  of  local  fituation,  the 
event  might  have  turned  the  face  of  affairs  to  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  direction  ;  and  it  is  neither  impoffible,  nor  im¬ 
probable,  but  that  the  hafly  career  of  the  French,  once 
Popped,  and  eventually  turned,  might  have  impelled 
them  to  relinquifh  their  conquefts,  recrofs  the  Rhine, 
and  feek  refuge  in  their  own  proper  dominions.  But  de¬ 
lay  and  procraftination  had  already  been  the  ruin  of  t he 
allies;  while  the  rapid  movementsand  advantages  gained 
hourly  by  the  French  army,  added  to  an  affefted  defire  on 
the  part  of  Napoleon,  of  explaining  and  compenfating  the 
outrages  committed  by  his  troops  in  Anfpach,  foftened 
the  king  of  Pruffia  ;  and  the  remiffton  of  66,000  florins, 


in  new  gold,  of  the  coinage  of  the  emperor  Napoleon,  fent 
to  Forth  to  be  depofited  in  the  Pruflian  bank,  as  being 
the  amount  of  the  damage  faid  to  have  been  occafioned  by 
the  march  of  the  French  troops  through  the  neutral  ter¬ 
ritory,  appeared  to  have  fuddenly  changed  the  politics  of 
the  fordid  Frederic-William,  and  difpofed  him  to  look 
forward  to  a  general  peace.  From  this  moment  hi^  en¬ 
deavours  were  fet  on  foot  to  bring  about  fo  defirable  an 
end  ;  and  inflruCfions  were  given  to  bis  minider,  M. 
Kaugwitz,  to  negociate  with  Talleyrand,  and  the  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  of  the  belligerent  powers,  on  the  neceflity  of 
opening  a  congrefs  for  this  purpofe. 

The  favourite  or  ambitious  projeCt  of  the  French  em¬ 
peror,  however,  was  not  to  be  impeded.  Whatever 
might  have  been  his  public  profeffions  in  favour  of  a  ge¬ 
neral  peace,  lie  was  determined  previoufly  to  humble,  if 
not  to  crufh,  the  houfe  of  Auflria  ;  and  he  declared  his 
intention  of  wading  through  a  fea  of  blood  to  the  conqueff: 
of  Vienna.  With  this  view,  after  the  capture  of  Ulm,  he 
pufhed  forward  ;  neither  intimidated  by  the  immenfe 
body  of  Ruffians  collecting  (fo  far  behind  their  time)  in 
Hungary  and  Wallachia  ;  nor  by  the  levy  cn  majfe  which 
had  been  ordered  to  take  place  throughout  the  Auffrian 
dominions. 

The  firff  important  objeCt  of  the  army  was  now  to  pafs 
the  Inn,  which  was  accomplished  on  the  28th  of  October, 
at  five  different  points.  On  that  day,  about  noon,  three 
divifions  of  the  army  palled  that  barrier,  and  were  fliortly 
afterwards  followed  by  numerous  detachments.  Their 
movements  were  concerted  and  executed  with  incredible 
precifion.  Bernadotte  with  his  divifion  eroded  at  Waf- 
lerburgh,  and  took  a  pofition  at  Altenmarkt,  in  the  bifhop- 
ric  of  Saltzburgh.  The  Bavarians,  under  count  Manucci, 
eroded  at  Roffenheim  ;  and  Davouft,  with  thofe  under 
his  command,  at  MuhlaorfF.  Murat,  in  like  manner, 
palled  at  Oetting  and  Marekhl.  It  does  not  appear  that 
they  experienced  much  refolute  oppofition  in  effecting 
this  operation.  The  principal  difficulties  which  they  had 
to  encounter  were  thofearifing  from  the  deffruCtion  of  the 
bridges.  Except  in  a  flight  fkirmilh  at  MuhldorfF,  in 
which  the  Audrians  had  a  few  men  of  their  rear-guard 
cut  off,  no  lives  were  loft  in  forcing  the  paffage  of  that 
river.  The  corps  of  general  Marmont  palled  the  Inn  at 
Brannau.  The  Ruffians  and  Audrians  retired,  in  a  great 
hurry,  to  Lintz,  their  retreat  to  Saltzburgh  being  cut  off. 
The  corps  of  marefchal  Soult  paffed  the  Inn  by  the 
bridge  of  Wafferburgh,  and  formed  a  junction  with  that 
of  marefchal  Bernadotte.  The  head-quarters  were  now  at 
Muhldorf,  where  the  emperor  Napoleon  was  lodged  for 
two  days  in  an  inn.  His  generals,  for  want  of  beds,  llept 
on  draw.  He  was  himfelf  inceffantly  occupied  in  dictating 
orders  to  his  adjutants  for  the  divifions  of  his  army.  He 
never  took  off  his  clothes,  and  flept  only  a  few  hours  on  a 
fofa.  The  greateft  part  of  his  army  now  advanced  upon 
Lintz,  Rhied,  and 'Saltzburgh. 

On  the  2d  of  November  prince  Murat  quitted  Rheid  ; 
and  after  fever^l  fkirmilhes  with  forne  bodies  of  Auftrians 
and  Ruffians,  forced  them  to  Lambach,  in  the  archduchy 
of  Auflria.  Almoft  at  the  fame  time  another  divifion  of 
the  French  army  took  poffeffion  of  that  town  ;  while  a 
third  divifion,  under  marefchal  Davoufl,  keeping  their 
great  object,  Vienna,  in  view,  advanced  beyond  Lambach 
to  Steyer.  Marefchal  Soult  being  now  at  Wells;  Ladies 
near  Lentz  ;  and  general  Marmont  on  his  march  for  the 
purpofe  of  turning  the  Auflrian  pofition  on  the  banks  of 
the  Enns;  while  Davouft  pufhed  his  advanced  poll  nearer 
to  Steyer;  and  the  Austrians,  fearful  of  being  turned  by 
Marmont,  relinquifhed  their  pofition  on  the  Enns,  and 
quitted  their  polls  in  every  part  of  the  country.  A 
part  of  the  army  endeavoured  to  efcape  by  the  road  to 
Carinthia,  but  were  cut  off  by  Kellerman. 

As  foon  as  prince  Murat  had  made  Lambach  fecure, 
lie  marched  forward  and  took  poffeffion  of  Lintz,  where 
lie  found  feveral  hundred  thoufand  florins,  befides  every 
thing  that  was  neceffary  to  recruit  his  army,  ftores  of  all 
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forts,  which  the  Andrians,  in  the  precipitation  of  their 
retreat,  had  neglected  to  deftroy.  The  French  emperor 
fixed  la  is  head  quarters  at  Lambach  on  the  3d  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  And  on  the  5th  genera!  Duroi,  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  Bavarians,  fell  in  at  the  Lovers  with  the  advanced 
guard  of  a  column  of  five  Auftrian  regiments  coming  from 
Italy,  completely  defeated  it,  and  took  400  prifoners,  and 
fome  cannon.  At  the  Enns  alfo  the  French  were  com¬ 
pletely  viftorious.  Thus  did  they  advance,  almoft  with¬ 
out  refiftance,  till  they  arrived  at  St.  Polten,  within  a  few 
leagues  of  Vienna.  A  deputation  of  the  three  upper  dates 
of  that  noble  city,  ten  of  the  burgefles,  and  two  council¬ 
lors  from  the  magifiracy,  now  repaired,  by  permifiion  from 
the  emperor,  to  the  French  camp,  to  open  to  the  com¬ 
mander  the  intentions  of  his  majefty  the  emperor  of  Anf- 
tria,  that,  wifhing  to  preferve  the  inhabitants  of  the  ca¬ 
pital  from  the  terror  of  being  ftormed,  he  would  deliver 
up  Vienna  to  the  emperor  of  the  French,  fully  relying  on 
Iris  juftice  and  generofity  ;  when,  to  the  honour  and  ever- 
lafiing  reputation  of  Napoleon,  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  prefervation  and  tranquillity  of  that  metropolis; 
its  trade  received  no  check  ;  private  property  of  every 
kind  was  protected  ;  the  magifiracy  was  maintained  in 
all  its  functions;  the  victorious  army  was  commanded  to 
march  through  with  the  greatelt  circumfpeftion,  nor  dif¬ 
fered  to  commit  the  fmalieft  aCt  of  violence,  under  pain 
of  inftant  death. 

Some  days  previoufly  to  this  event,  viz.  on  the  7th  of 
November,  the  emperor  of  Auftria  had  quitted  his  capi¬ 
tal,  and  repaired  to  Pretburgh,  on  his  way  to  Olmutz  ; 
he  had  declared  he  would  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  and  he  nominated  general  Schmidt  as  adjutant- 
general.  He  was  to  have  fiept  at  Scholfliof,  after  leaving 
Prelburgh,  where  it  was  thought  he  would  wait  the  re¬ 
turn  of  count  Giulay,  who  was  to  bring  him  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  emperor  of  the  French  refpeCting  Vienna. 
The  emprels  fet  out  for  Olmutz  in  the  night  between  the 
7th  and  8th,  with  the  elder  princefs  and  her  phylician  ; 
all  in  the  utmofl  confufion  and  diftrefs. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  the  Auftrian  government  de¬ 
termined  to  put  all  the  veflels_  upon  the  Danube  in  a  (fate 
of  requilition,  to  tranfport  the  elfeCts  belonging  to  the 
court  and  the  different  chanceries  ;  and  the  boatmen  were 
ordered  not  to  take  any  thing  in  charge  from  private  in¬ 
dividuals  ;  but  on  the  7th  of  November,  it  was  announced 
that  his  majefty  had  appropriated  one  veflel  for  the  tranf¬ 
port  of  valuables  belonging  to  private  perfons;  that  pro¬ 
per  officers  were  appointed  to  give  receipts  for  what  might 
be  confided  to  their  charge;  that  fuch  depofits  ftiould  be 
franfmitted  to  a  place  of  fafety,  and  faithfully  returned 
to  the  owners,  when  the  danger  had  fubfided  ;  and  that 
his  majefty  would  be  anfwerable  for  every  thing  not  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  elements.  On  the  joth,  orders  were 
ifi'ued  tor  difcharging  all  the  boats,  &c.  upon  the  Danube, 
which  took  place  accordingly.  Much  precaution  was 
ufed  in  Caving  all  the  carriages  belonging  to  the  court; 
as  to  the  library,  only  the  mod  valuable  books  were 
packed  up  ;  but  from  the  gallery  of  paintings,  the  nioft 
valuable  pieces  were  removed. 

Count  Giulay  had  been  difpatched  on  the  7th  to  the 
emperor  Napoleon,  to  propofe  an  armiftice;  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  for  anfwer,  “  that  his  majefty,  being  at  the  head 
of  two  hundred  thoufand  men,  was  not  in  a  fituation  to 
treat  with  a  flying  army  he,  howevSr,  gave  count  Giu¬ 
lay  a  letter  for  the  emperor  of  Auftria.  Returning  from 
the  head. quarters,  near  St.  Hyppolite,  where  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  the  Auftrians  w  ould  have  made  a  ftand,  count  Giu¬ 
lay  met  the  deputation  of  the  ftates  of  Auftria,  going  from 
Vienna  to  the  emperor  Napoleon,  to  folicit  for  a  capitu¬ 
lation. 

Prince  Amfberg,  commandant  of  the  guards  at  the  pa¬ 
lace,  was  appointed  commandant  of  the  city  of  Vienna 
ad  interim  ;  and  prince  John  of  Leichtenftein,  commandant 
of  the  referve  in  Auftria  and  Bohemia,  then  ftationed  upon 
the  left  ftiore  of  the  Danube  ;  count  Corius,  vice-prefi- 
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dent  of  the  mines  and  mint,  was  appointed  commiffary- 
general,  having  for  adjutants  the  deputies  of  ftate,  and 
the  aulic  counlellors  count  Korinfky,  and  baron  Killman- 
fegg.  The  emperor  authorifed  the  magiftrates  of  Vienna 
to  circulate  paper  to  the  amount  of  a  million  of  florins, 
in  bills  of  twelve  and  twenty-four  francs,  to  be  called  in 
after  the  war. 

When  the  emperor  of  Auftria  fet  out  for  Olmutz  on 
the  7th,  he  caufed  his  departure  to  be  announced  to  the 
diplomatic  corps,  and  invited  them  to  follow  him,  as 
horfes  were  provided  for  their  journey,  and  lodgings,  as 
commodious  as  poffible,  were  to  be  fitted  for  their  recep¬ 
tion  at  Olmutz.  When  count  Cobentzel  notified  the  em¬ 
peror’s  departure  to  the  minifters  of  Baden  and  Wirtem- 
burg,  he  informed  them  that,  all  official  communications 
having  ceafed,  they  might  receive  their  paflports  when¬ 
ever  they  chofe  to  demand  them.  The  minifter  of  Sar¬ 
dinia,  impatient  of  his  majefty’s  delay  in  changing  his  re- 
fidence,  had  demanded  paftports  for  Hungary  on  the  6th; 
but  when  he  received  the  invitation  of  his  majefty,  by  a 
note,  to  follow  him  to  Olmutz,  he  availed  himfelf  of  the 
opportunity.  On  the  8th,  the  emperor  granted  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  vacation  of  three  months  to  the  aulic  council  of 
the  empire  ;  and  the  chancery  of  ftate  was  transferred  to 
Olmutz.  The  Auftrian  council  of  ftate  was  diflolved, 
and  M.  de  Stahl  was  the  only  member  that  followed  his 
majefty.  He  travelled  with  the  cabinet  minifters. 

After  the  deputation  from  Vienna  had  conferred  with 
prince  Murat,  a  confiderable  corps  of  French  troops  ap¬ 
proached  Vienna,  and  were  quartered  in  places  near  the 
capital  for  its  protection,  as  had  been  previoufly  agreed 
upon;  on  the  14th  prince  Murat,  on  his  arrival  before 
Vienna,  took  up  his  head-quarters  at  the  country  palace 
of  prince  Leichtenftein,  while  the  emperor  Napoleon,  in- 
Head  of  advancing  into  the  city,  remained  at  Bukerfdorf, 
about  two  miles  diftant  from  Vienna. 

At  Brunn,  the  emperor  of  Auftria  learnt  the  refult  of 
count  Giulay’s  million;  which  was,  that  the  French  em¬ 
peror  was  willing  to  grant  an  armiftice,  on  condition  that 
the  Tyrol,  Venice,  and  the  ftrong  pofts  of  Germany,  were 
put  into  his  poflefiion.  Upon  thefe  terms  an  armiftice 
was  equal  to  a  furrender  of  the  Auftrian  ftates  and  crown 
at  difcretion  ;  the  emperor,  therefore,  dropped  his  folici- 
tation,  and  publifhed  a  manifefto  to  his  people,  in  which 
he  declared  his  refolution  not  to  make  a  feparate  peace  ; 
bur,  relying  upon  the  pledged  afliftance  of  Ruffia  and 
Prvjjia,  to  purfue  his  fortune  to  the  utmofl:,  and  not  to 
fubmit  to  France,  but  in  an  extremity  in  which  it  ftiould 
be  impoflible  to  refift.  This  magnanimous  declaration 
infufed  new  hopes  into  the  confederates;  and,  notwith- 
ftanding  Vienna  was  gone,  they  looked  forward  to  Bohe¬ 
mia  and  Hungary,  as  furnifliing  inexhauftible  refources 
of  loyal  troops.  The  declaration  concluded  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  impreflive  words : 

“  His  majefty  the  emperor  of  Auftria  conftantly  wiflied 
for  peace — he  willies  for  it  ftill,  with  fincerity  and  earneft- 
nefs.  But  he  never  could,  and  never  will,  place  himfelf 
in  a  defencelefs  ftate,  where  he  and  his  people  would  be 
delivered  over  to  the  imperious  and  arbitrary  decifions  of 
a  mighty  foe.  In  fuch  circumftances,  nothing  remains  to 
his  majefty,  but  to  cleave  to  thofe  great  and  unexhaufted 
refources  which  he  finds  in  the  hearts,  in  the  profpeiity, 
in  the  loyalty,  in  the  ftrength,  of  his  people  ;  and  in  the 
as  yet  undiminiftied  force  of  his  high  allies  and  friends, 
the  emperor  of  Ruflia,  and  the  king  of  Pruflia  ;  and  to  per- 
fift  in  this  firm  and  intimate  connection  till  the  emperor  of 
the  French,  with  that  moderation  which  is  the  brighteft 
gem  in  the  crown  of  a  great  monarch,  contents  to  condi¬ 
tions  of  peace  which  are  not  purchafed  by  a  facrifice  of  the 
national  honour  and  independence  of  a  mighty  ftate.” 

The  French  armies,  in  the  mean  while,  unaccuftomed 
to  reft  long  upon  their  arms,  were  purfuing  the  raoft  vigo¬ 
rous  and  adtive  meafures.  Marefchals  Soult  and  Lafnes, 
after  the  Auftro-Ruflian  army  had  quitted  the  Enns,  pur- 
fued  it  to  Amftetten,  where,  on  the  7th  of  November,  a 
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battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Ruffians  were  principally 
engaged,  and  which  terminated,  after  a  fevere  conflict, 
in  favour  of  the  French,  who  took  1800  prifoners.  In  the 
mean  time  marefchal  Davouft,  who  had  advanced  beyond 
Steyer,  had  fucceeded  in  turning  the  left  wing  of  the 
allies;  when  a  part  of  the  Auftrian  army  under  general 
Mecrfeldt,  attempting  to  check  his  progrefs,  brought  on 
a  fli3rp  engagement  on  the  8th.  In  this  battle  the  Auf- 
trians  are  {fated  to  have  loft  a  very  confiderable  number  of 
men,  befides  4000  taken  prifoners  ;  thus  was  Meerfeldt’s 
diviljon  almoft  entirely  deftroyed,  and  the  general  him- 
felf  with  difficulty  efcaped,  furrounded  by  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  Hulaos.  General  Marmont,  with  the  right  wing  of 
the  French  army,  entered  Leoben  on  the  10th,  for  the 
purpofe  of  cutting  off  all  communication  with  the  army  of 
the  archduke  Charles,  which  was  expected  to  march  from 
Italy  to  the  relief  of  Vienna. 

On  the  nth,  at  day-break,  marefchal  Mortier,  with 
fix  battalions,  confiding  of  4000  troops,  advanced  towards 
Stein.  He  reckoned  upon  coming  up  with  the  rear  of  the 
retreating  army  at  that  place  ;  but  the  whole  of  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  divifion  was  there,  their  baggage  not  having  paffed 
by.  The  battle  of  Diernftein  then  took  place,  which  will 
be  for  ever  celebrated  in  military  annals.  From  fix  in 
the  morning  until  four  in  the  afternoon,  thefe  four  thou- 
fand  brave  foldiers  made  head  againft  the  entire  of  this 
Ruffian  divifion,  and  routed  all  thofe  who  were  oppofed 
to  them.  Having  made  themfelves  matters  of  the  village 
of  Leoben,  they  thought  the  labour  of  the  day  was  over  ; 
but  the  enemy,  provoked  at  having  loft  ten  (land  of  co¬ 
lours,  fix  pieces  of  cannon,  900  prifoners,  and  2000  killed, 
had  marched  in  two  columns,  by  different  paffes,  to  turn 
the  French.  As  foon  as  marefchal  Mortier  perceived  this 
movement,  he  marched  ftraight  againft  the  troops  who 
had  turned  him,  and  cut  his  way  through  the  enemy’s 
line,  at  the  very  moment  that  the  9th  regiment  of  light 
infantry,  and  the  33d  infantry  of  the  line,  had  charged 
another  Ruffian  corps,  and  defeated  it,  after  having  taken 
two  ftand  of  colours,  and  400  prifoners.  More  th»vn  4000 
Ruffians  were  killed  and  wounded  in  the  whole,  and  1300, 
among  whom  were  two  colonels,  were  taken  prifoners. 
On  the  part  of  the  French,  t la e  lofs  was  alfo  confiderable. 
The  4th  and  9th  regiments  of  light  infantry  fuffered  moll. 
The  colonels  of  the  100th  and  103d  were  wounded  ;  as 
was  colonel  Wattier  of  the  4th  regiment  of  dragoons. 

From  the  time  of  palling  the  Inn,  on  the  28th  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  to  the  termination  of  the  battle  in  the  evening  of  the 
nth  of  November,  the  different  divifions  of  the  French 
army  had  taken  upwards  of  10,000  prifoners.  The  Ruf¬ 
fians  retreated  by  hafty  marches,  and  paffed  the  Danube 
at  Krems,  where  they  burnt  the  bridge  the  inftant  they 
had  got  over.  The  day  following,  they  evacuated  Krems, 
and  quitted  the  Danube  entirely.  It  appeared  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  Ruffians  to  wait  for  reinforce¬ 
ments  at  Krems,  and  to  maintain  their  pdfition  on  the 
Danube;  but  the  battle  of  Diernftein  difconcerted  their 
plans;  while  the  rapid  movements  of  the  French  army 
admitted  of  no  time  for  reinforcements  to  come  up.  Not 
a  foldier  was  left  to  cover  the  city  of  Vienna  ;  nor  was 
there  the  fmalleft  obflacle  to  prevent  the  whole  of  the 
French  army  from  making  its  approach  to  that  grand 
metropolis. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  therefore,  a  day  ever  glo¬ 
rious,  as  a  memorial  of  the  victories  of  Francein  Auftria, 
the  emperor  Napoleon  took  poffedidn  of  the  magnificent 
city  of  Vienna,  with  great  form  and  fplendour,  at  the 
head  of  his  victorious  army,  which  was  now  deftined  to 
pafs  through  that  capital,  in  purfuit  of  the  Auftro-Ruffian 
Lroops  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Danube.  At  break  of  day, 
prince  Murat,  with  the  cavalry,  advanced  through  the 
citv  to  tile  bridge  of  Vienna,  which  he  eroded,  after  fonie 
conferences  with  the  Auftrian  generals,  who  were  at  firlt 
unwilling  to  allow  the  French  army  to  pafs,  and  whofe 
engineers  had  been  endeavouring  to  deftroy  the  bridge, 
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but  without  effeCt.  The  corps  of  marefchal  Soult  paffed 
through  the  city  at  nine  in  the  morning;  and  thofe  of 
marefchal  Davouft  at  twelve.  Thele  were  followed  in 
the  mod;  orderly  manner  by  the  divifions  of  marefchals 
Lafnes  and  Bernadotte.  The  emperor  Napoleon,  foon 
after  twelve  o’clock,  gave  audience  to  M.  de  Wabna, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  adminidration  of  juftice;  as 
alfo  to  the  other  magidrates.  The  emperor  received  them 
with  much  kindnefs  ;  and  defired  them  to  affqre  the  people 
of  Vienna  that  they  might  place  the  utmoft  confidence  in 
his  protection.  The  population  of  the  town  was  faid  to 
Amount  to  250,000  fouls.  It  was  not  fuppofed  that  10,000 
people  had  left  it  on  account  of  the  war,  or  the  ablence 
of  the  court  and  the  perfons  of  diftinCtion.  From  this 
conference  Napoleon  hadened  to  infpeCt  the  arfenal,  and 
to  give  directions  for  obtaining  a  correCt  account  of  the 
{lores.  He  paffed  the  night  in  vifiting  the  advanced  ports 
upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  as  well  as  the  pofitions, 
and  in  fatisfying  himfelf,  perfonaily,  that  the  duty  was 
properly  executed  in  all  its  departments.  He  returned 
to  the  palace  of  Schoenbru-nn  at  break  of  day,  which  had 
been  prepared  for  his  reception.  The  next  day  at  two 
o’clock  he  went  to  Vienna  to  receive  a  return  of  the 
ftores,  when  the  following  bulletin  was  publiftied  : 

Imperial  Head-quarters  at  Vienna,  14th  November. 

“  Prince  Murat,  marefchal  Lafnes,  the  referve,  the 
cavalry,  and  other  troops,  entered  Vienna  on  the  13th, 
took  poffeffion  of  the  bridge  over  the  Danube  the  lame 
day,  prevented  it  from  being  burned,  paffed  it  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  fet  out  in  purfuit  of  the  Ruffian  army. 

“  There  are  found  in  Vienna  more  than  2000  pieces  of 
cannon,  an  arfenal  containing  100,000  mu  fleets,  ammuni¬ 
tion  of  all  kinds,  and  every  thing  fufficient  to  complete 
three  or  four  armies  for  a  campaign. 

“The  emperor  has  given  orders  that  thegreatefl  refpeCt 
fhould  be  paid  to  property,  and  that  the  utmoft  attention 
ftiould  be  fhewn  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  capital,  who 
fee  with  pain  the  injuftice  of  the  war,  and  who  evince,  by 
their  conduCt,  as  much  friend  (hip  for  the  French,  as  they 
fliew  hatred  to  the  Ruffians  ;  a  people  who,  by  their  ha¬ 
bits  and  barbarous  manners,  fhould  infpire-  all  polifhed 
nations  with  the  fame  fentiments. 

“  The  emperor  expreffes  his  high  fatisfaCtion  to  feve- 
ral  particular  regiments  for  different  infiances  of  bravery. 

(Signed)  “  Mareschal  Berthier.” 

No  refpite  was  allowed  to  the  army  in  its  purfuit  of 
the  Ruffians.  All  the  columns  continued  in  motion,  and 
advanced  into  Moravia,  fome  days  march  beyond  the 
Danube.  A  patrole  of  cavalry  puffied  forward  to  the 
gates  of  Prefburgh,  the  capital  of  Upper  Hungary.  It 
intercepted  the  courier  from  Venice,  at  the  very  moment 
that  he  was  endeavouring  to  enter  the  town.  The  dif- 
patches  of  this  courier  brought  information  that  the  army 
of  the  archduke  Charles  was  retreating  in  great  hafte,  in 
the  hope  of  arriving  in  fufficient  time  to  a  Hi  ft  Vienna. 
Prince  Murat,  and  the  corps  under  marefchal  Lafnes, 
came  up  with  the  Ruffian  army  on  the  15th  at  Holbritnn. 
The  cavalry  charged  them;  but  the  enemy  immediately 
abandoned  the  ground,  leaving  an  hundred  carriages,  with 
their  harnefs.  The  enemy  having  been  reinforced,  and 
bis  difpolitions  made,  an  Auftrian  flag  of  truce  advanced, 
and  demanded  permifitbn  for  the  Ruffian  troops  to  fepa- 
rate  from  the  Auftrians,  which  was  granted. 

Soon  after,  baron  de  Wintzingerode,  aid-de-cantp-ge-. 
neial  to  hismajefty  the  emperor  of  Ruffia,  prefented  him¬ 
felf  to  the  advanced  pods,  and  demanded  leave  to  capi¬ 
tulate  for  the  Ruffian  army.  Prince  Murat  thought  it 
his  duty  toaffent  to  this  meafure  ;  but  the  emperor  Napo¬ 
leon  dilapproved  of  it,  and  immediately  let  out  to  the 
advanced  polls.  The  emperor’s  approbation  was  refufed, 
becaqfe  this  capitulation  was  a  fpecies  of  treaty,  and  be- 
caufe  M.  dfe  Wintzingerode  was  not  furnifhed  with  full 
powers  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  of  Ruffia.  However, 
his  nwjefty,  when  ordering  his  army  to  march,  declared, 
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that  if  the  emperor  Alexander,  being  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  would  ratify  the  convention,  lie  was  ready,  on  li is 
part,  to  do  the  fame. 

Much  of  myftery,  however,  feems  to  be  attached  to 
this  affair  at  Holbrunn  ;  and^there  muft  have  been  un. 
queftionably  fome  mifunderftanding  between  the  leaders 
of  the  Auftrian  and  Ruffian  armies.  The  following  offi¬ 
cial  account  of  it  was  puhlifhed  by  prince  Dolgorucki, 
adjutant-general  of  the  Ruffian  army  : 

“  Having  feen  a  vindication  of  count  Noftitz’s  condudt 
at  Holbrunn,  I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  point  out  its 
inaccuracy ;  for  I  cannot  with  patience  behold  any  attempt 
to  detract  from  the  glory  fo  well  earned  on  that  occafion 
by  prince  Bagrathion,  (Pangrazion,)  and  the  five  thou¬ 
fand  Ruffians  under  his  command. 

“  Count  Noftitz,  who  commanded  the  Auftrians  and 
the  advanced  ports  of  the  RufTian  rear-guard,  withdrew 
himfelf  and  his  troops  in  the  midft  of  the  engagement,  in 
confequence  of  a  tneflage  from  the  French  general  Sebaf- 
tiani,  informing  him,  that,  as  a  feparate  peace  had  been  con¬ 
cluded  between  France  and  Auftria,  he  ought  no  longer 
to  co-operate  with  the  Ruffians.  This  feparation  enabled 
the  French  army  to  take  quiet  poffeflion  of  the  village  of 
Schongraben,  which  lay  about  four  hundred  paces  from 
their  lines,  and  directly  opportte  the  centre  of  the  Ruffian 
polition.  By  this  movement,  the  rear-guard  of  the  Ruf¬ 
fians  was  placed  in  the  utmort  danger,  fince  the  French 
had  forty  thoufand  men  to  bear  againft  five  thoufand  Ruf¬ 
fians.  Regardlefs,  however,  of  this  fuperiority,  and  in 
fpite  of  a  fummons  from  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
'French  forces,  prince  Bagrathion  would  lirten  to  no  pro- 
pofals,  but,  with  the  unanimous  confent  of  all  the  Ruflians 
under  him,  declared  that  every  man  of  them  was  prepared 
rather  to  periffi,  than  to  merit  the  cenfure  of  his  fove- 
reign,  by  any  conduct  that  might  tarnirti  the  honour  of 
his  country. 

“  In  order,  however,  to  gain  time,  the  conferences  were 
protracted,  with  a  view  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  Ruffian 
army,  and  a  determination  to  hazard  any  extremity  rather 
than  furrender.  In  this  rtate  things  remained  during 
twenty-four  hours.  Prince  Hohenlohe,  who  commanded 
the  Auftrian  forces  under  general  Kutufoff,  (Kutufow,) 
was  incenfed,  as  every  brave  foldier  mult  have  been,  at 
the  condudt  of  general  Noftitz,  and  fent  an  order  to  co¬ 
lonel  More  to  rejoin  the  Ruflian  rear-guard,  and  to  fup- 
port  its  operations.  This  was  executed  with  the  greateft 
bravery  by  the  Auftrians,  who  did  not,  however,  cover 
the  retreat  more  effeClually  than  the  Ruffian  cavalry.  As 
to  general  Noftitz,  he  remained  fome  days  at  the  French 
head  quarters,  without  having  been  prefect  with  the  rear¬ 
guard,  or  taking  any  part  in  this  glorious  engagement,  in 
which  five  thoufand  men  were  oppofed  to  forty  thoufand, 
and  proved  victorious.  I  appeal  on  the  fubjeCt  of  this 
battle  to  the  teftimony  of  t Ire  enemy  himfelf.  But  the 
condudt  of  general  Noftitz  is  well  know'n  to  every  indivi¬ 
dual  of  the  armies  that  witnefled  thefe  occurrences. 

“Peter,  Prince  Dolgorucki.” 

In  the  mean  time  general  Viallennes,  commanding  the 
cavalry  of  marefchal  Davouft,  entered  Prefburgh  ;  upon 
which  general  count  Palfy  addrelfed  to  him  the  following 
letter: 

“  General, — His  royal  highnefs  the  archduke  pala¬ 
tine,  in  his  character  of  fupreme  head  of  the  military  and 
civil  departments  in  Hungary,  has  charged  the  under- 
figned  to  declare,  that  his  highnefs  having  eftabliftied  a 
cordon  of  militia,  as  guards,  upon  the  weftern  frontier  of 
this  kingdom,  fupported  by  fmall  detachments  of  cavalry, 
compofed  of  invalids  and  recruits,  folely  with  a  view  to 
check  the  progrefsof  the  marauders  in  the  Auftrian  army, 
nothing  hoftile  is  to  be  apprehended  from  them  ;  the  faid 
detachments  being  ordered  to  retire,  whenever  the  French 
troops  (hall  approach  the  frontier.  Thus,  in  the  circum. 
fiances  in  which  thefe  feeble  detachments  are  placed,  they 
can  only  be  looked  upon  as  piquets  of  obfervation.  His 
royal  highnefs  has  ordered  the  heads  of  the  houfes  of  in- 
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valids,  feminaries,  penfioners,  &C.  &c.  to  remain  at  their 
ports,  perfuaded  that  the  commander  of  the  French  troops 
will  not  refufe  them  the  proteCfion  neceftary;  and  that 
lie  will  alfo  intereft  himfelf  in  the  prevention  of  any  ex- 
celfes  which  might  be  committed  by  the  French  detach¬ 
ments  that  might  enter  Hungary,  especially  as  they  will 
meet  with  no  kind  of  oppofition.  In  confequence  of  ftich 
a  declaration,  the  underfigned  may  have  to  treat  with  the 
commandant  of  the  French  troops,  relative  to  feveral  very 
interefting  objects.  He  alfo  folicits  a  rendezvous,  upon 
parole,  in  a  veil'd  in  the  middle  of  the  Danube.  He  ac¬ 
cordingly  waits  an  anfwer  from  the  general ;  and  has  the 
honour  to  be,  his  very  humble  fervant, 

“  Leopold,  Count  Palfy.” 

The  Anfzocr  of  Marefchal  Davoajl  to  General  Count  de  Palfy. 

“General, — I  have  fubmitted  the  letter  you  fent  the 
commandant  of  my  light  cavalry,  to  his  majefty’s  infpec- 
tion.  His  majefty  has  charged  me  to  inform  his  highnefs 
the  archduke  palatine,  by  your  favour,  that  he  is  ready 
to  agree  to  the  neutrality  of  the  Hungarian  nation,  if, 
upon  his  part,  the  archduke  will  recal  the  Hungarian 
troops,  difcontinue  the  levy  cn  mafe,  and  continue  to  fup- 
ply  Vienna  with  provifions;  and,  in  fine,  conclude  a  con¬ 
vention  between  the  Hungarian  nation  and  the  emperor 
of  the  French,  tending  to  maintain  a  good  underftanding 
between  the  two  countries.  I  have  been  authorifed  to 
let  any  officer  pafs,  whom  his  royal  highnefs  the  archduke 
may  choofe  to  fend  to  my  fovereign,  to  treat  with  him 
upon  thefe  preliminaries.  I  am  happy  in  the  opportunity 
of  performing  any  good  office  agreeable  to  your  compa¬ 
triots  ;  and  to  fecure  the  well-being  and  tranquillity  of  a 
people  fo  eftimable  in  many  re'fpeirts  as  the  Hungarian 
nation.  L.  Davoust.” 

Prince  Murat,  ‘having  been  informed  that  the  Ruffian 
generals,  immediately  after  their  propofition  for  a  conven¬ 
tion,  were  marching  with  a  part  of  their  army  towards 
Znaim,  and  that  from  all  appearances  the  other  party 
were  about  to  follow  them  and  efcape,  caufed  it  to  be 
fignified  to  them,  that  the  emperor  had  not  ratified  the 
convention,  and  that  if  they  moved,  he  ftiould  of  courfe 
attack  them.  This  being  perfifted  in,  prince  Murat  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  the  enemy,  and  attacked  them  on  the 
16th,  at  four  o’clock,  which  brought  on  the  battle  of 
GunterfdorflF,  in  which  a  part  of  the  Ruffian  army  was 
routed,  loft  twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  and  2000  prifoners; 
2000  more  lay  dead  on  the  field  of  b-ttle.  Were  it  not 
for  the  night,  few  would  have  efcaped.  There  were 
frequent  obftinate  attacks  with  the  bayonet.  Some  bat¬ 
talions  of  Ruffian  grenadiers  (hewed  great  intrepidity. 
General  Oudinot,  and  his  two  aides-de-camp,  Demangeot 
and  Lamotte,  were  among  the  wounded.  After  this  ren¬ 
contre  the  emperor  Napoleon  advanced  his  head-quar¬ 
ters  to  Znaim  on  the  17th,  at  three  o’clock.  The  rear¬ 
guard  of  the  Ruffians  were  obliged  to  leave  their  fick  at 
Znaim,  with  a  gonfiderable  quantity  of  flour  and  oats. 
The  Ruffians  retreated  towards  Brunn. 

General  Baraguay  d’Hilliers  made  an  incurfion  into  Bo¬ 
hemia  as  far  as  Pilfen,  and  obliged  the  archduke  Ferdi¬ 
nand  to  quit  his  polition.  He  took  fome  magazines,  and 
fulfilled  the  objedt  of  his  million. — Kuffstein capitulated. 

After  the  adtion  of  Gunterfdorff  the  Ruflians  retreated 
in  great  hafte.  General  Sebaftiarti  fpeedily  followed  with 
his  brigade  of  dragoons.  The  extended  plains  of  Moravia 
facilitated  his  purfuit :  on  the  18th  of  November  he  cut 
off  feveral  corps  in  their  flight,  and  made  2000  prifoners. 
Prince  Murat  entered  Brunn  on  the  fame  day  in  purfuit 
of  the  enemy,  who  immediately  evacuated  the  town  and 
the  fortrefs,  though  well  built,  and  in  a  ftate  to  ftand  a 
regular  fiege.  The  emperor  advanced  his  head  quarters 
to  Pohorlitz.  Marefchal  Soult  took  his  ftation  with  a 
body  of  troops  at  Mefleritfch  j  marefchal  Lafnes  on  the 
other  fide  of  Pohorlitz.  In  Brunn  was  taken  fixty  pieces 
of  cannon,  a  great  quantity  of  corn  and  meal,  and  confide- 
rable  magazines  of  clothing. 
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The  emperor  arrived  before  Brunn  on  the  20th  of  No¬ 
vember,  at  ten  o’clock  ii>  the  morning.  A  deputation  of 
the  Moravian  hates,  with  their  bifhop  at  their  head,  went 
out  to  meet  him.  The  emperor  took  a  review  of  the 
fortrefs,  and  can  feci  the  citadel  to  be  taken  poilelTion  of, 
in  which  he  found  6000  hand  of  arms,  a  great  quantity  of 
ammunition,  and  400,000  pounds  of  gunpowder.  The 
Ruffians  had  collected  their  cavalry,  which  formed  a  corps 
of  6000  men,  with  a  view  to  defend  the  point  of junftion 
of  the  roads  leading  front  Brunn  and  Olmutz.  General 
Wattie-r  cppofed  them  the  whole  day,  and  forced  them, 
at  length,  to  abandon  their  ground.  General  Hautpouh’s 
divifion  of  cuirafliers,  alfo  co-operated  ;  and  marefchal 
Be fli<- res,  commander  of  the  imperial  guards,  executed  a 
brilliant  entcrprife  by  which  the  enemy  were  completely 
driven  in. 

But  the  day  was  now  at  hand  when  all  thefe  partial 
fkirmihies  were  to  fubfide,  and  on  which  the  fate  of 
Europe  was  to  be  decided  by  the  battle  of  Aufterlitz  ;  a 
conteff  equally  obhinate  and  fanguinary;  yet  it  was  t lie 
only  pitched  battle  that  was  fought  during  the  whole 
campaign,  and  the  only  formidable  (land  made  at  all  by 
tlie  allies  againfl  the  armies  of  Napoleon.  For  fome  days 
previous  to  this  arduous  conflift,  both  fides  were  equally 
(editions  in  choofing  their  pofitions,  in  fecuring  their 
flanks,  and  obtaining  flip  advantage  of  ground.  On  the 
26th  of  November  prince  Conftantine’s  fine  corps  of  ca¬ 
valry  took  a  pofition  at  Oltfchau.  On  the  27th,  the  Auf- 
trian  and  Ruffian  line  advanced  upon  Grofnitz,  and  prince 
Pangrazion,  with  the  advanced  guard,  was  polled  at  Wif- 
chau.  On  the  27th,  the  fir  ft  column  of  the  3d  Ruffian 
divifion  arrived  at  Troppau.  The  French  were  in  the 
mean  time  forming  between  Brunn  and  Aufterlitz.  On 
the  29th,  the  emperor  of  Germany’s  head-quarters  were 
at  Wifchait,  front  whence  they  were  removed  to  Kremfir. 
On  the  30th,  their  left  wing  was  at  Krentfir,  and  their 
advanced  guard  near  Hardifh.  On  the  j  ft  of  December 
the  head-quarters  of  their  imperial  majefties  of  Auftria 
and  Ruflia  were  at  Knzarowitz,  two  leagues  in  advance 
front  Aufterlitz.  The  French,  upon  the  fame  day,  were 
completely  formed  on  the  Scliwrzach,  in  a  line  extending 
north  and  fouth,  with  their  right  wing  near  Nicholfburgh, 
and  their  left  towards  Brunn.  Such  was  the  pofition  of 
thefe  great  contending  armies  on  the  day  preceding  the 
battle. 

The  divifions  of  the  Ruffian  army,  or  the  principal 
part,  at  lead,  of  what  remained  of  them,  were  now  united 
under  the  very  able  generals  Kutufow,  Bttxhovden,  and 
the  grand  prince  Conftantine  ;  and  were  faid  to  conlift  of 
80,000  of  their  choiceft  foldiers ;  the  emperor  Alexander 
was  prefent,  to  infpect  and  approve  their  operations.  To 
this  army  was  united  25,000  Andrians,  of  their  1110ft  ex¬ 
perienced  troops,  and  of  unqueftionable  fidelity,  under  the 
command  of  prince  John  of  Leichtenftein,  aflifted  by  the 
emperor  Francis  1 1 . 

The  army  of  Napoleon,  which  engaged  in  this  memo¬ 
rable  action,  confided  of  one  hundred  thoufand  veteran 
troops  under  his  own  immediate  direction  and  command. 
He  placed  marefchal  Lafnes  at  the  head  of  the  left  wing, 
marefchal  Soult  at  the  head  of  tlie  right,  and  to  trtaref'- 
chal  Bernadotte  he  gave  tite  command  of  the  centre. 
Prince  Murat,  as  ufual,  led  the  cavalry.  The  emperor 
himfelf,  with  his  whole  general  ftaff,  ten  battalionsof  the 
imperial  guard,  and  ten  battalions  of  general  Oudinot’s 
grenadiers,  formed  the  referve  of  the  army.  Thefe  troops 
were  difpofed  in  column,  in  a  double  line,  and  drawn 
up  in  battalions^  but  placed  at  fitch  a  diftance  front  each 
other,  that  fufficient  fpace  was  left  for  deploying.  In  thefe 
intervals  forty  pieces  of  cannon  were  placed,  which  were 
ferved  by  the  artillery  of  the  guard. 

The  morning  dawn  of  the  2d  of  December  began  at 
length  to  appear,  but  feemed  to  approach  too  (lowly  for 
the  wifttes  of  both  armies.  Surrounded  by  all  his 
marefchals,  tlie  emperor  Napoleon  waited  until  the 
horizon  was  perfeftly  clear,  before  he  communicated 
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his  final  inftruftions,  When  the  fun  (hot  forth  his  fivft 
ray,  the  laft  order  was  given,  and  all  the  marefchals  rode 
off  at  full  gallop  to  their  refpeftive  ftations.  In  a  moment 
the  cannonade  became  heavy  on  the  extremity  of  the  right 
wing,  which  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Ruffians  Itad  al¬ 
ready  reached.  There,  however,  they  unexpectedly  fell 
in  with  marefchal  Davouft,  who  made  them  halt,  and 
t Ire  battle  became  furious.  At  the  fame  time,  marefchal 
Soult  put  himfelf  in  motion,  and  advanced  with  the  divi¬ 
fions  of  generals  Vandamme  and  St.  Hilaire,  towards  tlie 
heights  of  the  village  of  Protzen.  In  confequence  of 
thefe  operations,  the  right  wing  of  the  Ruffian  army  found 
itfelf  completely  turned;  all  its  plans  were  deranged. 
Surprifed  by  a  movement  on  the  flank,  t hey  endeavoured 
to-retreat.  Where  they  had  propofed  to  attack,  they 
found  thentfelves  fuddenly  attacked.  Front  that  moment 
their  right  wing  was  half  defeated. 

The  cavalry  under  prince  Murat  now  began  to  aft. 
The  left  wing,  under  the  command  of  general  Lafnes, 
marched  forward  alfo,  with  the  troops  drawn  up  in  tlie 
form  of  regiments,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  they  had 
been  exerciling  by  divifions.  The  centre  under  marefchal 
Bernadotte  likewife  advanced,  and  inftantly  a  terrible  can¬ 
nonade  refounded  all  along  the  whole  line.  Two  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  more  than  two  hundred  thoufand 
men,  all  engaged  at  one  time,  produced  a  mod  tremendous 
and  awful  feene  !  It  was  truly  a  giant  conteft.  The  battle 
was  too  ardent  to  be  of  long  duration  :  it  had  lafted  only 
two  hours,  when  the  left  wing  of  the  Ruffians  was  cutoff’, 
and  their  right  driven  back  to  Aufterlitz. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  two  allied  emperors  were  at 
Aufterl'uz,  and  they  were  obliged  to  give  orders  to  the 
Ruffian  imperial  guard  to  advance  to  re-eftabliflt,  if  pofli- 
ble,  the  junftion  of  their  left  wing  with  the  centre. 
Marefchal  Beffieres  moved  forward  with  his  corps,  and 
immediately  the  French  imperial  and  Ruffian  imperial 
guards  were  clofely  engaged.  The  Ruffian  guard  was 
driven  back  in  diforder.  Its  commanders,  artillery,  and 
ftandards,  were  at  once  in  the  power  of  the  vidtors.  Even 
the  grand  prince  Conftantine,  whole  regiment  was  entirely 
cut  to  pieces,  had  only  to  thank  the  fleetnefsof  his  horfe 
for  his  efcape.  But  the  aftion  was  ftill  obftinately  main¬ 
tained  by  the  remaining  part  of  the  Ruffian  army.  The 
centre  of  the  French  bravely  withftood  the  vvell-direfted 
attacks  of  the  Ruffian  cavalry.  The  French  left  wing 
alfo  continued  its  repeated  attacks,  in  all  of  which  it  was 
viftorious. 

At  one  o’clock,  P.  M.  the  victory,  which  never  was 
doubtful,  was  decifively  on  the  fide  of  the  French.  But 
the  cannonade  was  ftill  maintained  on  the  French  right 
wing.  The  Ruffian  corps  which  had  been  cut  off  was 
furrounded,  compelled  to  abandon  all  its  pofitions,  forced 
back  into  a  hollow,  and  driven  up  againft  a  lake,  where 
great  numbers  fpread  themfelves  over  its  icy  furface,  till 
giving  way,  moft  of  them  were  drowned.  At  the  fame 
time  two  columns  of  four  thoufand  men  each,  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  gave  up  their  artillery. 

The  refult  of  this  viftory  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
French,  150  pieces  of  cannon,  forty  Ruffian  ftandards,  in¬ 
cluding  the  coloursof  the  emperor  Alexander's  life-guard, 
fifteen  Ruffian  generals  made  prifoners,  among  whom  were 
the  princes  Gallitzin  and  Repnin  ;  and,  finally,  near 
twenty  thoufand  Ruffians  were  taken  prifoners.  The 
Ruffians  befides,  left  fifteen  thoufand  dead  upon  the  field 
of  battle.  The  French  ftated  their  lofs  to  be  nine  hun¬ 
dred  killed,  and  (ixteen  hundred  wounded.  The  Auftrians 
had  fix  hundred  killed,  and  near  one  thoufand  wounded. 
Notone  corps  of  the  French  army  was  penetrated,  except 
a  fingle  battalion  of  the  4th'regiment,  which  had  to  fuf- 
tain  the  whole  of  the  firft  attack  of  the  Ruffian  imperial 
guard . 

The  French  generals  of  divifion  St.  Hilaire,  Kellerman, 
and  Wattier,  the  generals  of  brigade  Valbert,  Thibault, 
Sebaftiani,  and  Compans,  and  general  Rapp,  were  among 
the  wounded.  This  laft  general  headed  the  grenadiers  of 
1  the 
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the  French  imperial  guard  in  the  attack,  and  took  pri¬ 
soner  prince  Repnin,  who  commanded  with  admired  bra¬ 
very  the  cavalry  of  the  Ruffian  imperial  guard. 

Such  is  the  narrative  of  this  memorable  day  as  pub- 
lifhed  officially  on  the  part  of  France.  It  is  but  fair, 
however,  that  the  reader  fiiould  compare  with  it  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fame  battle,  as  given  by  the  Ruffians  : 

“  The  French  army,  commanded  by  the  emperor  Napo¬ 
leon,  was  compofed  of  120,000  men,  and  was  very  advan- 
tlgeoufly  pofted,  behind  the  lakes  and  villages  of  Men- 
nitz,  Telnitz,  Sokolnitz,  and  Kobelnitz.  The  Auflro- 
Ruffianarmy,  about  fixty  thoufand  ftrong,  marched  on  the 
ift  of  December,  1S05,  in  five  columns,  from  the  pofttion 
near  Hodjegitz,  and  the  fame  evening  took  a  pofition  op- 
pofite  to  the  French  army,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  firfl. 
divifion  under  count  Buxhovden,  was  pofted  only  three 
hundred  fathoms  from  the  Frencli  front ;  the  fecond  divi¬ 
sion  under  general  Kutufow,  was  about  the  fame  diftance 
in  the  rear,  and  behind  that  was  the  referve  under  the 
grand  duke  Conftantine.  The  cavalry  ,  under  Prince  Leich- 
tenflein,  was  likewife  in  the  fecond  divifion. 

The  fame  night  the  above-mentioned  generals  received 
orders,  in  confequence  of  the  difpofition  made  on  the  part 
of  the  Aufirians,  to  attack  the  French  army  at  Seven  in 
the  morning,  in  five  columns.  The  two  generals  in  chief 
wifhed  to  make  fome  alteration,  and  were  defirous  of  hav¬ 
ing  cavalry  attached  to  the  columns  ;  but  they  received 
for  anfwer,  that  fuch  was  the  fixed  arrangement  for  the 
difpofition  and  the  attack.  Accordingly,  out  of  the  firfl 
divifion  were  formed  the  firfl  and  fecond  column,  which 
compofed  the  left  wing  ;  out  of  the  fecond  divifion,  the 
third  and  fourth  column  ;  and  the  referve  formed  the  fifth 
column,  or  the  right  wing.  On  the  latter  was,  befides, 
Stationed,  the  column  of  cavalry.  This  column  was  com¬ 
manded  by  prince  Leichtenflein  ;  the  5th  by  the  grand 
duke  ;  the  3d  and  4th  by  general  Kutufow,  who  placed 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  4th  ;  and  the  ift  and  2d  by 
count  Buxhovden,  who  led  on  the  iff  column. 

This  column  had  already  advanced  by  feven  o’clock, 
in  two  aivifions,  to  the  village  of  Telnitz,  where  it  at¬ 
tacked  the  right  wing  of  the  French.  The  latter  received 
it  with  a  heavy  fire  of  mufketry,  which  the  Ruffians  for¬ 
bore  to  return,  till  they  had  arrived  at  the  next  diflance. 
The  conflidl  was  obflinate,  and  the  firing  tremendous. 
The  Ruffians  approached  under  an  inceffant  fire,  and  num¬ 
bers  fell  on  both  Sides.  At  length  the  Ruffians  ruflied, 
with  bayonets  fixed,  on  the  French  front,  which  received 
them  with  firmnefs,  and  the  carnage  that  Succeeded  was 
truly  dreadful.  The  French  were  driven  back,  but  Soon 
received  a  firong  reinforcement,  and,  in  their  turn,  gained 
ground  on  the  Ruffians  ;  on  which  the  latter  made  a  fe¬ 
cond  defperate  attack,  and  turned  the  French.  The  car¬ 
nage  was  redoubled,  and  the  field  of  battle  was  inundated 
with  human  blood.  The  French  were  compelled  jiot 
only  to  abandon  the  village,  but  likewife  all  the  eminences 
and  defiles  beyond  Telnitz,  and  were  purfued  by  the  vic¬ 
torious  column. 

Meanwhile  the  fecond  column,  under  lieutenant- 
general  Langeron,  had  likewife  driven  back  the  French, 
near  So'kolnitz  ;  and  the  firfl  column  prepared,  as  they  ad¬ 
vanced,  to  turn  this  French  force,  with  a  view  to  relieve 
the  fecond  column.  By  eight  o’clock  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth,  columns  had  likewife  advanced  out  of  the  line  ; 
but  they  were  influntly  attacked  by  a  far  Superior  force. 

The  French  forced  the  centre  ;  and,  as  the  Auflro-Ruf- 
fian  columns  were  at  a  great  diflance  from  each  other,  and 
unprovided  with  cavalry,  the  three  French  divifions  Suc¬ 
ceeded  in  penetrating  between  them,  and  turning  them. 
The  fire  was  every  where  brifk,  and  the  Ruffian  guards 
advanced,  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  without  firing  Scarcely 
a  Single  (hot,  againft  not  only  the  French  infantry,  but 
likewife  their  cavalry.  They  cut  down,  without  mercy, 
all  that  oppofed  them;  but,  at  length,  they  were  obliged 
to  yield  to  Superior  numbers  ;  and,  about  twelve,  the 
army  retreated  towards  Aufterlitz.  The  column  of  ca¬ 
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valry  did  Scarcely  any  thing  ;  and  the  van,  under  prince 
Bagrathion,  (Pangrazion,)  never  came  into  adtion  at  all  - 

On  the  retreat  of  the  allied  army,  three  firong  divifion* 
of  the  Frencli  were  immediately  Sent  to  the  Support  if 
the  right  wing.  Thefe,  consequently  attacked  the  left 
wing  of  the  Ruffians,  in  the  rear;  their  fecond  column 
was  partly  routed,  and  partly  formed  a  junction  with  the 
firfl  column,  which  the  French  had  already  purfued  to¬ 
wards  Chlapanitz,  the  head-quarters  of  the  French.. 

The  Situation  of  this  column,  which  had  fought  with 
fuch  valour  and  diflindtion,  now  became  extremely  criti¬ 
cal.  It  was  defected  by  the  reft  of  the  army,  w  ithout 
hope  of  Succour,  Surrounded  by  a  powerful  French  army, 
of  which  three  divifions,  with  a  firong  body  of  cavalry, 
were  already  in  its  rear,  and  menaced  this  ifolated  column 
with  utter  deftrudtion — circumflances,  which  produced  a 
convidtion,  that  a  column.  Scarcely  ten  thoufand  Strong, 
exhaufted  and  weakened  by  a  conflidl  of  eight  hours,  had 
no  other  means  of  refeuing  itfelf,  but  by  a  capitulation. 
Though  the  Situation  of  thefe  troops  was  fo  eminently 
perilous,  (bill  they  continued  under  the  condudl  of  their 
veteran  leader  (general  Buxhovden)  to  bid  defiance  to 
every  danger.  It  excited  the  utmoft  aflonifliment  to  be¬ 
hold,  with  what  refolution  they  withstood  the  attacks 
of  the  French,  and  with  what  fortitude  they  met  every 
emergency. 

It  was  not  till  near  four  o’clock  that  they  evinced  any 
difpofitions  for  a  retreat.  The  Frencli  redoubled  their 
attacks  on  every  quarter,  and  a  tremendous  fire  was  main¬ 
tained  on  both  (ides.  The  Ruffians  were  under  the  necef 
fity  of  paffing  through  the  village  of  Urfd,  which  was  al¬ 
ready  occupied  by  French  troops.  Through  thefe  they 
were  obliged  to  open  a  way  ;  the  battle  was  renewed,  and 
both  parties  fought  mod  defperately  with  the  bayonet. 
The  French,  however,  were  compelled  to  yield  to  Ruffian 
intrepidity  ;  the  latter  pafled  through  the  village  amidlt 
an  inceffant  fire,  deployed  beyond  the  canal,  broke  down 
the  bridges ;  and,  foon  after  four  o’clock,  the  battle 
ceafed.  The  brave  Frencli,  even  with  their  Superiority, 
■were  tired  of  purfuing  a  corps  which  obliged  them  to  pur- 
chafe  every  Step  they  made  with  fo  much  blood.  Both 
Sides  complained  of  the  calmnefs  of  the  wind  ;  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  the  clouds  of  fmoke  that  filled  the  at- 
mofphere,  were  fo  thick,  that  the  men  were  unable  to  fee 
each  other  at  the  diftance  of  twenty  paces. 

Generals  Kutufow  and  Buxhovden  were  Slightly  wound¬ 
ed  ;  major-generals  Berg,  baron  Mcller,  Ellen  the  firfl, 
Effen  the  fecond,  Sacken,  Miller,  Wimpfen,  and  Frebif- 
chewfky,  were  dangeroufly  wounded,  and  taken  prifoners. 
Many  ftaff  and  fuperior  officers  and  privates  were  killed, 
taken,  and  wounded,  It  is  confidently  dated,  that  the 
French  loft  more  than  ten  thoufand  men.” 

This  was  the  laft  Itrugg^e  of  the  emperor  of  Auftria  for 
the  preservation  of  his  dominions.  His  plans  had  all  along 
proved  extremely  injudicious.:  his  armies  were  by  far  too 
much  disjointed  to  afford  each  other  any  kind  of  co-ope¬ 
ration;  their  movements  were  uniformly  lax  and  ill-con¬ 
certed  ;  their  divifions  were  conflantly  driven  to  make 
head  againft  very  fuperior  numbers,  and  lienee  the  Aus¬ 
trian  army  was  taken  throughout  at  a  disadvantage,  and 
deflroyed  piecemeal  by  the  Superior  policy  of  Napoleon, 
who  kept  the  divifions  of  his  army  in  perpetual  unifon  5 
was  alive  to  every  advantage  of  time  and  place  ;  and  by 
the  Singular  activity  of  his  fcouts,  and  the  medium  of 
private  information,  lie  contrived  often  to  take  his  adver¬ 
sary  by  furprife,  without  allowing  him  time  to  att  upon 
the  offenSive.  Thus  completely  foiled,  the  unfortunate 
Francis  II.  was  under  the  necefiity  of  Suing  for  an  armi- 
ftice,  as  a  prelude  to  that  peace  which  was  to  difinem- 
ber  the  faireft  provinces  in  his  empire.  Prince  John  of 
Leichtenflein  was  di (patched  on  tiie  5th  of  December  to 
t he  head-quarters  of  the  victorious  Napoleon,  when,  after 
an  interview  of  two  hours,  an  armiftice  was  Signed  by 
prince  John  and  marefchal  Berthier,  as  a  foundation  fo,r 
negotiations  on  which  a  peace  might  be  forthwith  con¬ 
cluded.. 
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eluded.  The  emperor  of  Ruflia  in  the  mean  while  eva¬ 
cuated  Moravia,  and  on  tiie  8th  of  December  his  army 
began  its  march  to  return  home  in  three  divifions.  The 
fird  took  the  route  to  Cracow  and  Therefpol ;  the  fecond 
by  KaCchau,  Lemberg,  and  Brodi;  and  the  third  by  Tyr- 
nau,  Baltfka,  andUffiadin.  The  emperor  of 'Rufiia  was 
at  the  head  of  the  firft. 

While  the  negociations  for  peace  were  carrying  on  at 
Prefburgh,  under  the  aufpices  of  M.  Talleyrand,  prince 
John  of  Leicluenftein,  and  count  de  Giulay,  the  emperor 
Napoleon  retired  to  Schoenbrun,  the  feat  of  the  emperor 
of  Auftria  near  Vienna,  after  directing  his  army  toafTume 
the  following  pofitions,  till  the  final  ratification  fliould 
have  taken  place  :  Marefchal  Bernadotte  was  to  occupy 
Bohemia  ;  marefchal  Mortier,  Moravia  ;  marefchal  Da- 
vouft,  Prelburgh,  the  capital  of  Hungary  ;  marefchal 
Soult-,  Vienna  ;  marefchal  Ney,  Carinthia  ;  general  Mar- 
rnont,  Styria  ;  marefchal  Malfena,  Carniola ;  and  maref¬ 
chal  Augereau,  commanding  the  referve,  Suabia.  Maref- 
clial  Malfena,  with  the  army  of  Italy,  was  now  made  the 
eighth  divilion  of  the  grand  army.  Prince  Eugene  Beau- 
harnois  was  made  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  troops  of 
the  Venetian  territories  and  kingdom  of  Italy.  General 
St.  Cyr  was  ordered  to  march  towards  Naples,  and  occu¬ 
py  a  ftrong  pofition,  in  order  to  cut  off  its  communication 
with  the  interior. 

In  the  mean  while  the  emperor  Napoleon  difpatched 
melfengers  to  Paris  with  information  of  the  negociations 
for  a  peace  with  Auftria  ;  conveying  at  the  fame  time  the 
fiandards  taken  at  the  battle  of  Auftei  litz,  which  happened 
to  be  fought  on  the  anniverfary  of  the  emperor’s  corona¬ 
tion,  as  fet  forth  in  the  following  letterfrom  Napoleon  to 
the  archbilhop  of  Paris  : 

“  My  Father, — We  have  taken  from  our  enemies 
forty-five  ftands  of  colours  on  the  anniverfary  of  our  coro¬ 
nation  ;  that  day  when  the  hol^  father,  his  cardinals,  and 
the  whole  of  the  French  clergy,  offered  up  their  prayers 
for  the  welfare  of  our  government  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame.  We  have  refolved  to  depolit  thefe  colours  in  this 
church,  as  the  cathedral  of  our  good  city  of  Paris.  We 
have  ordered  thefe  colours  to  be  prefented  to  you,  that 
they  may  be  preferved  in  your  metropolitan  church.  It 
is  alfo  our  intention,  that  the  anniverfary  of  our  corona¬ 
tion  (hall,  every  year,  be  celebrated  by  the  performance 
of  a  folemn  att  of  devotion  in  our  faid  cathedral,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  valour  exhibited  that  day,  and  of  thofe 
who  died  for  their  country  in  that  important  adtion.  This 
is  to  be  followed  by  a  thankfgiving  to  the  God  of  armies, 
for  the  vidtory  which  he  has  been  pleafed  to  give  us ;  and 
as  this  letter  has  no  other  objedt  in  view,  we  pray  God  to 
take  you  into  his  holy  keeping.  Napoleon.” 

The  confervative  fenate  met  in  confequence  of  thefe 
difpatches,  and  unanimoufly  voted  a  triumphal  monu¬ 
ment  to  be  eredted  to  “  Napoleon  the  Great;”  and 
alfo,  “  that  the  acquifition  of  forty  (land  of  colours  taken 
from  the  enemy  at  Ulm,  and  fourteen  afterwards  added, 
and  the  forty-five  ftandards  taken  at  the  battle  of  Aufter- 
litz,  fliould  be  commemorated  on  tablets  of  marble,  and 
eredfed  in  the  grand  hall  of  the  fenate.” 

On  the  26th  of  December  1805,  the  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  was  figned  and  exchanged  at  Prefburgh,  between  his 
imperial  majefiy  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  Auflria, 
and  his  imperial  majefty  the  emperor  of  France  and  king 
of  Italy;  of  which  the  followingare  the  principal  articles  : 

“  There  fliall  be  from  the  date  of  this  day,  peace  and 
friendfliip  between  his  majefiy  the  emperor  of  Germany 
and  Aufiria,  and  his  majefiy  the  emperor  of  the  French, 
King  of  Italy,  their  heirs  and  liicceffors,  their  ftates  and 
fubjedts  refpedtively,  for  ever. 

“  France  (hall  continue  to  poflefs  in  property  and  fove- 
ireignty  the  duchies,  principalities,  lordftiips,  and  territo¬ 
ries,  beyond  the  Alps,  which  were  before  the  prefent  treaty 
united  and  incorporated  with  the  French  empire,  or  go¬ 
verned  by  the  laws  and  government  of  France. 

“  The  emperor  of  Germany  and  Auftria,  for  himfelf, 
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his  heirs,,  and  fucceftors,  recognizes  the  difpofitions  made 
by  his  majefty  the  emperor  of  France,  King  of  Italy,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  principalities  of  Lucca  and  Piombino. 

“  The  emperor  of  Germany  and  Aufiria  renounces,  as 
well  for  himfelf  as  for  his  heirs  and  fuccefiors,  that  part 
of  the  ftates  of  the  republic  of  Vbnice,  ceded  to  him  by 
the  treaties  of  Campo  Formioand  Lunev.ille,  which  fhall 
be  united  in  perpetuity  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

“  The  emperor  of  Germany  and  Aufiria  acknowledges 
his  majefty  the  emperor  of  the  French  as  king  of  Italy  ; 
but  it  is  agreed  that,  in  conformity  with  the  declaration 
made  by  his  majefiy  the  emperor  of  the  French,  at  the 
moment  when  he  took  the  crown  of  Italy,  that  as  foon  as 
the  parties  named  in  that  declaration  (hall  have  fulfilled 
the  conditions  therein  exprefied,  the  crowns  of  France 
and  Italy  fhall  be  feparated  for  ever,  and  cannot  in  any 
cafe  be  united  on  the  fame  head.  His  majefiy  the  empe¬ 
ror  of  Germany  binds  himfelf  to  acknowledge,  on  the  re¬ 
paration,  the  fticceftbr  his  majefty  the  emperor  of  the 
French  (hall  appoint  to  himfelf  as  king  of  Italy. 

“  The  prefent  treaty  of  peace  is  declared  to  compre- 
hefid  their  mod  ferene  highnefTes  (he  electors  of  Bavaria, 
Wirtemberg,  and  Baden,  and  the  Batavian  republic,  al¬ 
lies  of  his  majefty  the  emperor  of  the  French,  in  the  pre¬ 
fent  war. 

“  The  electors  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg  having 
taken  the  title  of  king,  without  ceafing  neverthelefs  to 
belong  to  the  Germanic  confederation,  his  majefty  the 
emperor  of  Germany  and  Auftria  acknowledges  them  in 
that  charafter. 

“  Their  majefties  the  kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtem¬ 
berg,  and  his  mod  ferene  highnefs  the  elector  of  Baden, 
fhall  enjoy  over  the  territories  ceded,  as  well  as  over 
their  ancient  eftates,  the  plenitude  of  fovereignty,  and  all 
the  rights  refulting  from  it,  which  have  been  guaranteed 
to  them  by  his  majefty  the  emperor  of  the  French,  king 
of  Italy,  in  the  fame  manner  as  his  majefty  the  emperor 
of  Germany  and  Auftria,  and  his  majefty  the  king  of 
Pruftia,  over  their  German  ftates.  His  majefty  the  em¬ 
peror  of  Germany  and  Auftria,  both  as  chief  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  as  co-eftafes,  engages  himfelf  not  to  oppofe  any 
obftacle  to  the  execution  of  the  aCts  which  they  may  have 
made,  or  will  make,  in  confequence. 

“  His  majefty  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  Auftria,  as 
well  for  himfelf,  his  heirs  and  fuccelfors,  as  for  the  princes 
of  his  houfe,  their  heirs  and  fuccefiors,  renounces  all  the 
rights,  as  well  of  fovereignty  as  of  paramount  right  to  all 
pretenfions  whatfoever,  actual  or  eventual,  on  all  the 
ftates,  without  exception,  of  their  majefties  the  kings  of 
Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg,  and  of  his  molt  ferene  highnefs 
the  elector  of  Baden,  and  generally  on  all  the  ftates,  do¬ 
mains,  and  territories,  compriiea  in  the  circles  of  Bava¬ 
ria,  Franconia,  and  Suabia,  as  well  as  to  every  title  taken 
from  the  (aid  domains  and  territories;  and  reciprocally, 
all  pretenfions,  aCtual  or  eventual,  of  the  laid  ftates,  to 
the  charge  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  or  its  princes,  are, 
and  fhall  be,  for  ever  extinguilhed. 

“  His  majefty  the  emperor  Napoleon  guarantees  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  empire  of  Auftria  in  the  ftate  in  which  it 
ftiall  be  in  confequence  of  the  prefent  treaty  of  peace. 

“  The  high  contracting  parties  acknowledge  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Helvetic  republic,  as  eftablilhed  by  the 
aft  of  mediation,  as  well  as  the  independence  of  the  Bata¬ 
vian  republic. 

“  His  majefty  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  Auftria, 
and  his  majefty  the  emperor  of  the  French,  king  of  Italy, 
ftiall  maintain  between  them  the  fame  ceremonial  as  to 
rank  and  etiquette  as  was  oblerved  before  the  war. 

“  Immediately  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratification  of 
the  prefent  treaty,  commilfaries  (hall  be  named  on  both 
fides  to  give  up  and  to  receive  in  the  names  of  their  re. 
fpeCtive  fovereigns,  all  parts  of  the  Venetian  territory  not 
occupied  by  the  troops  of  his  majefty  the  emperor  of  the 
French  and  king  of  Italy.  The  city  of  Venice,  the  Langnes, 
and  the  pofleflion  of  the  Terra  Firms,  fhall  be  given  up 
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in  the  fpace  of  fifteen  days  ;  Venetian  Iftria,  and  Dalma¬ 
tia,  the  mouths  of  the  Cattaro,  the  Venetian  ifles  in  the 
Adriatic,  and  all  the  places  and  forts  which  they  contain, 
in  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks  from  the  exchange  of  the  ratifi¬ 
cations.  The  refpedtive  commifTaries  will  take  care  that 
the  feparation  of  the  artillery  belonging  to  the  republic  of 
Venice  from  the  Aufirian  artillery  be  exadtly  made,  the 
former  being  to  remain  entirely  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Done  and  figned  at  Prefburg  the  26th  of  December,  1805.” 

Thus  in  the  (hort  fpace  of'three  months  and  a  few'  days 
did  the  emperor  of  the  French  fubdue,  and  indeed  almoft 
annihilate,  the  powers  of  the  continent  who  had  combined 
to  limit  his  dominions,  and  (hake  his  authority.  The 
Andrian  empire  was  reduced  to  the  mod  abjedt  fubmifiion, 
and  part  of  its  territory  divided  among  thofe  who  were 
but  the  mere  electors  in  the  date  ;  but  now,  under  the 
aufpices  of  the  conqueror,  were  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
kings,  independent  of  all  authority,  fave  of  his  who  made 
them  what  they  are. 

Great- Britain  was  now  again,  as  uftial,  left  to  herfelf, 
to  fudain  the  war  againd  the  undivided  power  of  France  ; 
and  (he  proved  herfelf  in  the  wondering  eyes  of  the  afto- 
nidied  world,  the  only  power  on  earth  that  dared  to  look 
Napoleon  in  the  face  ;  that  was  able  to  curb  the  foaring 
height  of  his  ambition,  and  convince  him  that  his  power 
was  yet  limited,  and  his  conqueds  but  half  complete.  The 
fuccelfes  of  his  army  on  the  continent,  added  to  the  well- 
known  bravery  of  Villeneuve  in  keeping  the  fea  after  the 
action  of  the  combined  fleet  with  admiral  fir  Robert  Cal- 
der,  appeared  to  give  frefli  energy  to  the  department  of 
the  French  marine.  On  the  18th  of  October,  the  grand 
combined  fquadrons  of  France  and  Spain  put  to  fea  from 
the  port  of  Cadiz  ;  and  on  the  19th,  information  of  the 
event  was  given  to  admiral  lord  Nelfon  by  a  fwift-failing 
frigate,  whereby  his  lorddtip  was  enabled  to  come  up  with 
the  combined  fleet  on  the  21ft,  at  the  didance  of  about 
feven  miles  to  the  eadward  of  Cape  Trafalgar,  on  the 
coad  of  Andalufia  in  Spain.  The  grand  combined  fqua- 
dron  confided  of  thirty-three  fhips  of  the  line,  eighteen 
of  which  were  French,  and  fifteen  Spanifl)  ;  with  five  large 
frigates,  and  two  armed  brigs.  This  noble  fleet  failed  in 
five  majeflic  citvifions  ;  the  three  fird  forming  the  leading 
fquadron,  and  the  two  lad  was  called  a  fleet  of  obferva- 
tion.  The  moment  the  Englifli  were  fee n  in  purfuit  of 
them,  they  fcorned  to  decline  the  combat,  but  inflantly 
came  about,-  and  formed  the  line  of  battle  with  great 
coolnefs  and  intrepidity.  The  van  of  the  combined  fqua¬ 
dron  was  led  by  admiral  Gardoqui,  in  la  Santa  Anna,  of 
11  2  guns;  the  centre  was  commanded  by  admiral  Ville¬ 
neuve,  in  the  Bucentaur,  of  So  guns  ;  and  the  rear  divi- 
fion  was  led  by  admiral  Dumanoir,  in  the  Formidable,  of 
80  guns.  The  rear  of  the  combined  fleet  of  obfervation 
was  commanded  by  admiral  Gravina,  in  the  Prince  of 
Audurias,  of  1 1  2  guns;  and  his  fecond  divilion  was  led 
by  rear-admiral  Magon,  in  the  Algefiras,  of  74  guns. 

The  Englifli  fleet  confided  of  twenty-feven  (hips  of  the 
line,  four  frigates,  an  armed  fcnooner,  and  a  cutter.  It 
formed  the  line  of  battle  in  two  nearly  equal  divifions  ; 
the  van  led  by  admiral  lord  Nelfon  in  the  Victory,  of  no 
guns;  and  the  rear  by  admiral  lord  Collingwood  in  the 
Royal  Sovereign,  of  100  guns.  The  3Ction  was  com¬ 
menced  by  the  Englifh  about  twelve  o’clock.  The  order 
of  battle  on  both  fides  prefented  a  new  arrangement  to  the 
edablilhed  fydem  of  naval  taffies.  The  combined  fleet 
had  formed  its  line  with  Angular  correctnefs  in  the  (hape 
of  a  crefcent,  convexing  to  leeward,  with  each  alternate 
Iliip  about  a  cable’s  length  to  windward,  fo  that  it  formed 
a  kind  of  double  line,  well  calculated  for  clofe  action, 
without  over  crowding  their  (hips.  The  Englifh  admi¬ 
rals,  in  the  leading  (hips  of  the  two  divifions  of  their  fleet, 
bore  down  together  upon  this  crefcent,  with  no  other 
signal  but  that  for  clofe  and  immediate  adtion  by  every 
Blip  of  the  line.  Lord  Nelfon’s  divilion  broke  through 
the  crefcent  between  the  tenth  and  eleventh  (hips  from 
the  van;. and  admiral  Collingwood  fucceeded  in  effecting 
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a  fimilar  manoeuvre  about  the  fame  time,  and  at  the  fame 
diftapee  from  their  rear  ;  their  fucceeding  (hips  in  like 
manner  breaking  through  in  all  parts,  aflern  of  their 
leaders  ;  thus  coming  into  adlion  and  engaging  the  com¬ 
bined  fquadron  at  the  muzzles  of  their  guns.  Hence  the 
conflict  became  the  mod  tremendous  and  deftrudlive  ever 
recorded  to  have  taken  place  in  any  age,  or  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Each  fide  fought  with  a  fpirit  and  gallantry  that 
refledted  equal  honour  on  the  whole.  After  three  hours 
combat  in  this  clofe  pofition,  it  pleafed  the  Almighty  to 
beftow  the  vidtory  on  the  Englifli.  At  three  o’clock  P.  M. 
ten  of  the  lead  crippled  of  the  combined  fquadron,  under 
admiral  Gravina,  joined  their  fignal  frigaies,  and  failed 
for  Cadiz.  Four  others,  tinder  admiral  Dumanoir,  failed 
to  windward,  leaving  nineteen  French  and  Spanilh  (hips 
of  the  line,  with  the  gallant  commander  in  chief  admiral 
Villeneuve,  and  two  Spanilh  admirals,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Englifli.  The  lofs  of  killed  and  wounded  was  unufually 
great  on  both  fides  ;  the  French  admiral  Magon  was  kill¬ 
ed  ;  but  the  Englifli  had  to  deplore  the  lofs  of  their  im¬ 
mortal  hero,  admiral  lord  Nelfon,  who,  about  the  middle 
of  the  aiStion,  received  a  niufket  ball  in  his  left  bread* 
and  foon  after  expired.  As  a  man  and  a  hero,  his  memory 
will  for  ever  be  revered  by  every  nation  of  the  civilized 
world. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  the  four  (hips  of  the  com¬ 
bined  fquadron  which  made  fail  to  the  windward  under 
the  French  admiral  Dumanoir,  unexpectedly  fell  in  with 
four  Englifli  (hips  of  the  line  commanded  by  admiral  fir. 
Richard  Strachan,  who  immediately  gave  chace  to  thefe 
crippled  (hips,  which  were  all  French,  and  foon  came  up 
with  and  engaged  them.  Notwithftanding  the  fituation 
they  had  fo  recently  been  in,  on  the  21 A  of  October,  ad¬ 
miral  Dumanoir  formed  his  line  for  clofe  aCtion,  and 
fought  the  Englifli  with  that,  courage  and  magnanimity, 
which  could  not  but  extort  their  praife.  His  fituation, 
however,  was  fuch,  that  he  was  eventually  obliged  to 
(trike;  and  thefe  four  men  of  war,  with  the  admiral,  who 
was  feverely  wounded,  were  all  taken  ;  and  when  added 
to  the  former,  made  no  lefs  than  twenty-three  of  the 
noblefl  (hips  in  the  French  and  Spanifli  fervice,  at  once 
cut  off  from  their  combined  navy.  Only  feven  or  eight 
of  thefe  (hips  were  in  a  condition  to  be  added  to  the  Bri- 
tifh  navy  ;  for  they  bad  fought  with  fuch  a  determined  re- 
folution  either  to  conquer  or  die,  that  one  of  them  blew 
up  with  a  tremendous  explofion  in  the  midfi  of  the  aCtion, 
and  the  refidue  became  reduced  to  mere  wrecks  upon  the 
water,  and  either  funk,  or  were  difmantled  by  the  victors. 
— For  all  the  particulars  of  this  moll  eminent  of  naval 
engagements,  fee  the  article  Great  Britain,  in  vo¬ 
lume  viii. 

While  England  appeared  to  think  lefs  of  her  viCfory, 
than  of  her  lofs  in  the  death  of  admiral  lord  Nelfon,  a 
filent  paufe  pervaded  the  brighteft  circles  in  Paris  and 
Madrid  ;  their  public  prints  obferved  a  cheerlefs  filence  ; 
and  the  belligerent  powers  on  the  continent  were  flruck 
witli  emotions  which  feemed  to  challenge  their  want  of 
energy  and  exertion-  The  emperor  Napoleon  was  faid 
to  receive  the  news  with  that  indignant  countenance, 
which  fingularly  marks  his  afpeCt  under  fenfations  of  dif- 
pleafure.  He  avoided  every  kind  of  enquiry,  and  by  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  purfuits  immediately  before  him,  drove  to 
think  lightly  of  an  event,  which  really  eclipfes  all  the 
glories  of  his  victories  at  Auderlitz.  The  Englifli  in  that 
engagement  deprived  France  and  Spain  of  twenty-three 
fliips  of  the  line — of  1 700  pieces  of  cannon — of  between 
20  and  30,000  feamen — of  four  admirals,  one  general,  and 
a  great  number  of  their  bed  naval  officers. 

Yet  while  Great-Britain  thus  afferted  and  maintained 
her  (overeignty  over  the  feas,  the  emperor  of  the  French 
was  determined  to  exercife  a  fimilar  dominion  on  (bore. 
Not  content  with  triumphing  over  the  unfortunate  houfe 
of  Auliria,  and  fafhioning  the  dates  of  Germany,  of  Swif- 
ferland,  and  Italy,  to  his  mind,  he  was  now  bent  on  the 
deltruftion  of  the  royal  family  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
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His  Sicilian  majefty,  as  we  have  feen,  p .  877,  had  entered 
into  a  treaty  of  neutrality  with  Napoleon  ;  but  through 
the  influence  of  the  queen-mother,  this  neutrality  had 
been  recently  violated,  and  the  Neapolitan  army  had  re¬ 
ceived  reinforcements  front  Ruflia  and  England,  whole 
caule  it  had  efpoufed.  Exafperated  beyond  meafure  at 
this  deceptive  conduff,  the  emperor  of  the  French  com¬ 
manded  reinforcements  to  be  lent  to  the  army  of  St.  Cyr, 
under  ntarefchal  Maffena,  who  was  to  take  the  chief  com¬ 
mand,  until  the  arrival  of  his  brother  Jofeph,  who  was 
deliined  to  puniflt  the  perfidy  of  the  queen.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  foften  his  relentment  againlf  the  miftakes  of 
a  woman  ;  but  he  replied,  “  Were  hoflilities  to  recom¬ 
mence,  and  the  nation  to  fupport  a  thirty  years  war,  fo 
atrocious  an  act  of  treafon  cannot  be  pardoned.”  He  then 
publilhed  the  following  proclamation  to  his  army  : 

“  Soldiers, — For  ten  years  I  have  done  all  I  could  to 
fave  the  king  of  Naples:  he  has  done  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  deftroy  himfelf.  After  the  battles  of  Dego,  of 
Mondovi,  and  of  Lodi,  he  could  give  me  no  effectual  op- 
pufition.  I  placed  confidence  in  the  word  of  this  prince, 
and  I  behaved  with  generofity  towards  him. 

“  When  the  fecond  coalition  was  difl’olved  at  Marengo, 
the  king  of  Naples,  who  was  the  fir  ft  to  commence  that 
unjuft  war,  abandoned  at  Luneville  by  his  allies,  re¬ 
mained  alone,  and  without  protection.  He  folicited  my 
pardon,  and  I  forgave  him  a  fecond  time. 

“  A  few  weeks  ago  you  were  at  the  gates  of  Naples.  I 
bad  fufficient  reafon  to  fufpeft  the  treachery  which  was 
intended,  and  to  avenge  theinfults  which  I  had  received. 
Still  I  was  generous.  I  acknowledged  the  neutrality  of 
Naples — I  ordered  you  to  evacuate  that  kingdom,  and 
for  the  third  time  the  houfe  of  Naples  was  confirmed  and 
faved. 

“  Shall  we  grant  pardon  for  a  fourth  time  ?  Shall  we, 
for  a  fourth  time,  place  any  confidence  in  a  court,  with¬ 
out  truth,  honour,  or  common  fenfe  ? — No!  No!  The 
Neapolitan  dynafty  has  ceafed  to  reign — its  exiftence  is 
incompatible  with  the  repofe  of  Europe,  and  the  honour 
of  our  crown. 

“  Soldiers!  march — drive  into  the  fea,  if  they  will 
wait  your  attack,  thefe  feeble  battalions  of  the  tyrants  of 
the  fea.  Shew  to  the  world  the  manner  in  which  we  punifh 
the  perjured.  Lofe  no  time  in  informing  me  that  the 
•whole  of  Italy  is  fubjeCf  to  my  laws  or  thofe  of  my  allies  ; 
that  the  fineft  country  of  the  world  is  emancipated  from 
the  yoke  of  the  moft  perfidious  of  men  ;  that  the  facred- 
rvefs  of  treaties  is  avenged  ;  and  that  the  manes  of  my 
brave  foldiers,  maffacred  in  the  ports  of  Sicily,  on  their 
return  from  Egypt,  after  having  efcaped  from  the  dangers 
of  the  fea,  the  deferts,  and  a,, hundred  battles,  are  at 
length  appeafed. 

“  Soldiers!  my  brother  will  lead  you  on;  he  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  my  plans;  he  is  the  depofitary  of  my 
authority — he  is  in  full  poffeffion  of  my  confidence — let 
him  have  your’s.  Napoleon.” 

The  treaty  of  concert  and  co-operation  which  had  been 
agreed  upon  between  the  allied  powers,  had  for  one  of  its 
principal  ends  the  re-eftablifhment  of  what  was  called  the 

equilibrium  of  Europe.”  To  etr'eift  this  objedf,  the 
high  contracting  powers  pledged  themfelvesto  each  oilier 
not  to  enter  into  any  feparate  or  private  treaty  of  peace 
with  France,  until  this  grand  purpofe  fhould  be  com¬ 
pletely  attained,  and  the  five  following  conditions  folemnly 
Submitted  to  by  the  emperor  Napoleon;  viz.  1.  The  eva¬ 
cuation  of  the  country  of  Hanover,  and  the  north  of  Ger¬ 
many. — 2,  The  eftabliftiment  of  the  independence  of  the 
republics  of  Holland  and  Swifferland. — 3.  The  re-eftablifh¬ 
ment  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  in  Piedmont,  with  as  large 
an  augmentation  of  territory  3s  circumftances  will  permit. 
• — 4-  The  future  fecurity  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
the  complete  evacuation  of  Italy,  the  ifland  of  Elba  in¬ 
cluded,  by  the  French  forces. — 5.  The  eftabliftiment  of 
an  order  of  things  in  Europe,  which  may  effectually  gua- 
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rantee  the  fecurityand  independence  of  the  different  Hates, 
and  prefent  a  folid  barrier  againff  future  ufurpations. 

Thefe  conditions  very  fatisfaflorily  account  for  the  ad¬ 
herence  of  the  court  of  Naples  to  the  allied  powers  ;  but 
its  conduCt  ought  unquefrionably  to  have  been  more  open 
and  decilive,  and  its  folicitation  for  a  ftriCt  neutrality 
fhould  have  been  by  all  means  avoided.  It  was  this 
double-dealing  that  excited  the  refentment  of  Napoleon, 
and  which  now  determined  him  to  fend  a  fufficient  army 
to  conquer  the  whole  of  the  Neapolitan  territory.  In  the 
mean  time  lie  devoted  the  utmoft  attention  to  regulate  the 
important  countries  within  his  grafp.  By  the  fubmifiion 
of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  the  retreat  of  the  emperor 
Alexander  to  St.  Peterfburgh,  the  Germanic  body  found 
itfelf  wholly  under  the  controul  of  the  emperor  of  the 
French.  The  Pruffian  monarch,  agitated  by  the  alternate 
paflions  of  hope  and  fear,  had  fagacioufly  avoided  to  un- 
flieath  the  fword,  in  the  view  of  fharing  fome  fragments  of 
the  f 'p oil  with  the  conqueror  of  Germany,  as  a  reward 
for  his  duplicity  and  forbearance.  This  remuneration  ap¬ 
peared  not  far  diftant.  By  exercifing  the  heavenly  bene¬ 
volences  of  a  pacificator,  he  procured  leave  of  Napoleon 
for  the  Englifh,  Ruffian,  and  Swedifh,  troops  in  Hanover, 
who  had  never  ftruck  a  blow,  peaceably  and  quietly  to 
evacuate  that  electorate,  and  to  return  each  to  his  own 
proper  home,  without  hindrance  or  moleftation.  The 
French  army  which  was  palling  the  Yfel,  in  order  to  ad¬ 
vance  into  the  bilhopric  of  Munfter,  received  orders  to 
halt ;  and  Augereau,  who  was  deflined  to  co-operate  in 
the  ample  recovery  of  the  north  of  Germany,  was  directed 
to  flacken  his  march,  while  the  politic  Frederic-William 
pufhed  forward  his  own  battalions,  which  fpeedily  fur- 
prifed  the  Englifn,  and  took  poffeffion  of  Hanover  in  his 
own  name.  For  this  connivance  it  is  now  underftood,  that 
the  emperor  of  the  French  will  choole  to  be  gratified  by 
lopping  off  the  central  provinces  of  Anfpach  and  Bay¬ 
reuth  from  the  Pruffian  territory. 

That  the  Pruffian  monarch,  at  a  certain  period  of  the 
war,  when  under  circumffances  of  a  threatening  afpect, 
had  refolved  to  co-operate  with  the  allies  in  aCtive  hofti- 
lity,  appears  obvious,  from  the  following  official  commu¬ 
nication,  fent  by  fpecial  courier,  on  the  2?d  of  December, 
1805,  by  baron  Von  Hardenberg,  minifter  of  ftate  to  the 
king  of  Pruffia,  to  lord  Harrowby  ;  a  document  which  it 
appears  highly  expedient  to  recite  in  this  place,  becaufe 
it  ferves  to  explain  in  fome  degree  the  wavering  and  inde- 
cifive  meafures  adopted  by  Frederic-William  during  the 
fliort  courfeof  this  arduous  conflict.  The  paper  ftates  as 
follows  : 

“  My  Lord, — Conformably  to  the  anfwer  I  have  al¬ 
ready  had  the  honour  to  tranfmit  to  your  excellency,  to 
the  queftion  which  you  addreffed  to  me,  relative  to  the 
fecurity  of  the  troops  of  his  Britannic  majefty  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  I  haften  to  lay  before  you  the  pofitive 
affurances  which  I  have  the  pleafure  to  be  able  to  com¬ 
municate  to  you. 

“  Your  excellency  is  acquainted  with  the  prefent  ftate 
of  affairs.  You  will  firft  perceive  that,  at  the  point  to 
which  matters  have  now  come,  fince  the  unfortunate  battle 
of  Aufterlitz,  between  Auftria  and  France,  in  confequence 
of  the  return  of  the  great  Ruffian  army,  and  the  total  un¬ 
certainty  in  which  we  are  with  regard  to  theintention  of 
Napoleon  towards  Pruffia,  the  utmoft  caution  is  abfoluteiy 
neceffary.  The  braveft  army  cannot  always  reckon  upon 
fuccefs;  and  it  is,  undoubtedly,  the  intereft  of  Pruffia, 
and  the  intereft  of  the  world,  to  prevent  any  attack  upon 
her  at  the  prefent  moment,  when  the  would  have  to 
bear  the  whole  burden  of  the  war ;  and  no  confederacy 
adapted  to  circumftances  has  been  formed  ;  for,  in  cafe 
her  armies  fhould  prove  unfuccefsful,  the  laft  ray  of  hope, 
to  maintain  the  fecurity  and  independence  of  the  conti¬ 
nent,  would  be  extinguifhed. 

“  The  king,  ftill  animated  by  the  fame  wifh  to  eftablilh 
a  general  peace  on  a  permanent  footing,  and,  if  poilible, 
1  to 
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to  the  fatisfaftion  of  all  parties,  muff  confequently  have 
been  ardently  defirous  that  his  mediation,  ftipulatcd  in 
the  convention  figned  on  the  3d  of  November,  at  Potfdam, 
fhould  have  been  accepted  by  France.  In  an  interview 
which  count  Von  Haugwitz  had  with  Napoleon  on  the 
28th  of  November,  that  monarch  manifefted  a  difpofition 
to  accept  of  this  mediation,  on  the  two  following  con¬ 
ditions  :  — 

“  1.  That  during  the  negociation  no  troops  of  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  majefty,  norany  Ruffians  orSwedes,  fhould  advance 
into  Holland  to  commence  warlike  operations  there,  after 
their  departure  from  the  north  of  Germany.  2.  That  a 
more  extenfive  circuit  fhould  be  allowed  to  the  fortrefs 
of  Hameln,  in  order  to  relieve  the  diltrefs  of  the  garrifon 
for  provifiops. 

“  The  king  could  not  accept  thefe  propofitions  under 
the  circumflances  of  the  moment  in  which  they  were 
made;  but  thefe  have  totally  changed,  and  in  the  prefent 
conjuncture  his  majefty  has  not  only  judged  them  admif- 
fible — upon  condition  that  the  emperor  Napoleon  engages, 
on  his  fide,  not  to  fend  any  troops  into  the  north  of  Ger¬ 
many,  as  long  as  the  negociations  (hall  continue,  and  that 
he  (hall  not  undertake  any  thing  againft  Hanover  during 
the  fame  interval — but  even  favourable,  as  time  will  thus 
be  gained  to  take  more  deliberate  meafures,  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  every  contingency  ;  either  in  cafe  a  war  fhould 
break  out,  or  this  intermediate  ftate  of  things  fhould  lead 
to  a  definitive  negociation. 

“  That  no  time  maybe  loft,  his  majefty  has  fent  major 
Von  Pfuhl  to  the  French  head-quarters,  that  this  ar¬ 
rangement  may  be  carried  into  effeft.  ^At  the  fame  time 
count  Haugwitz  has  received  the  neceflary  inftruftions, 
bearing  date  the  19th  inftant,  and  the  king  has  given 
France  to  underftand,  that  he  fhall  conlider  the  occupation 
of  Hanover  by  French  troops,  as  an  aft  of  hoftility. 

“  Agreeably  to  what  I  have  juft  dated,  his  majefty  has 
authorifed  me  to  inform  yourlordfhip,  that,  in  conformity 
with  the  affurances  already  given,  in  cafe  the  troops  of  his 
Britannic  majefty  and  the  Ruffians  fhould  prove  unfortu¬ 
nate,  the  king  engages  for  the  fecurity  of  the  troops  of  his 
Britannic  majefty,  in  Hanover,  and  grants  them  perfeft 
liberty,  in  cafe  of  neceffity,  to  retreat  to  the  Pruifian  army, 
and  to  the  dates  of  the  king,  but  with  the  following  mo¬ 
difications,  which  circumflances  render  neceflary — 

“  1.  That  they  take  their  pofitions  in  the  rear  of  the 
Pruffian  troops,  and  abftain,  during  the  period  of  fhe  in¬ 
termediate  negociation,  from  every  movement  and  ftep  of 
a  provoking  nature  towards  Holland.  2.  That  in  cafe  the 
Prufiian  troops  fhall  be  attacked  by  the  French,  his  ma¬ 
jefty  may  rely  with  perfeft  confidence  on  the  fupport  and 
co-operatiop  of  the  troops  of  his  Britannic  majefty,  as  long 
as  they  fhall  continue  in  the  north  of  Germany.  His  ma¬ 
jefty  has  given  orders  for  a  refpeftable  corps  to  advance 
into  Weftphalia,  and  will  adopt  every  necellary  meafure 
for  fecurity  and  defence.  The  Ruffian  troops,  under  the 
command  of  general  count  Toltftoy,  are  already  at  the 
entire  difpofal  of  his  majefty,  as  the  emperor  Alexander 
has  fully  authorifed  him  to  difpofe  of  them  at  pleafure  ; 
and  likewife  of  thofe  which  are  under  general  Bennigfen, 
in  Silefia. 

“  I  therefore  requeft  your  excellency  to  write  as  fpeedily 
as  pollible  to  lord  Cathcart,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
troops  of  his  Britannic  majelty,  and  to  prevail  upon  him 
to  take,  without  delay,  fuch  fteps  as  are  neceflary  for 
thefe  different  purpofes,  and  in  particular  to  comply  with 
the  invitation  which  will  be  tranfmitted  to  him  by  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  king,  through  count  Kalkreuth,  to  conlult  per- 
fonally  with  him  and  count  Tolftoy,  on  the  pofitions 
which  the  troops  of  his  Britannic  majefty,  the  Ruffians, 
and  Pruflians,  will  have  to  take,  in  confequence  of  the 
above-mentioned  arrangements.  As  the  Swedifh  troops 
are  in  the  fame  predicament  with  the  troops  of  his  Britan¬ 
nic  majefty  and  the  Ruffians,  it  would  be  extremely  de¬ 
finable  to  prevail  upon  his  Swedifh  majefty  to  conform  to 
this  arrangement. 
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“  I  hope  that,  to  this  end,  your  lordfhip  will  aft  in 
concert  with  prince  Dolgorucky,  whom  his  imperial  ma¬ 
jefty  of  ail  the  Ruffias  has  charged  with  every  thing  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  deftination  of  the  Ruffian  army.  In  cafe  his 
Swedifh  majefty  will  refign  the  conduft  of  his  troops  to 
count  Tolftoy,  the  king  is  ready  to  give  them  the  fume 
guarantee  which  he  offers  to  the  troops  of  his  Britannic 
majefty,  during  their  continuance  in  the  north  of  Germany. 

“  3.  With  regard  to  the  provifioning  of  the  fortrefs  of 
Hameln,  it  is  conceived  that  the  grant  of  a  certain  diflrift, 
from  which  the  garrifon  might  themfelves  procure  provi- 
fions,  would  be  attended  with  great  inconveniences,  both 
in  refpeft  to  the  fubjefts  of  his  Britannic  majefty,  and  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  collifions  which  might  thence  enfue  between 
the  troops.  It,  therefore,  appears  preferable,  to  furnifh 
necetfaries  from  the  Hanoverian  territory,  through  an  in¬ 
termediate  perfon,  to  whom  general  Barbou  muff  fend  a 
ftatement  of  what  he  wants  for  daily  confumption,  and  on 
whofe  requifition  the  Hanoverian  miniftry  will  take  care 
that  it  be  delivered  at  the  places  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  But  general  Barbou  mult,  on  his  fide,  engage  to 
remain  quiet  within  the  town  of  Hameln. 

“  Conformably  to  thefe  ideas,  the  king  lias  fent  M. 
Von  Krufemark,  lieutenant-colonel  of  the. garde  clu  corps , 
and  adjutant  to  field-marfhal  Von  Mollendorf,  toifanover. 

I  have  given  him,  for  my  part,  a  letter  to  the  minillers 
of  his  Britannic  majefty,  at  Hanover,  and  another  for  ge¬ 
neral  Barbou,  that  the  neceflary  arrangements  for  pro¬ 
viding,  inftantaneonfly,  for  the  fubliftence  of  the  garrifon 
of  Hameln,  may  be  made  and  put  into  execution  without 
delay. 

“  I  have  now  nothing  left,  my  lord,  but  to  refer  to  the 
verbal  communication  I  had  the  honour  to  make  to  you, 
and  to  entreat  you  to  take  in  general  fuch  fteps  as  you 
ftiall  think  it  expedient  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
whole  arrangement  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  fub- 
mit  to  you.  I  requeft  you  to  have  the  goodnefs  to  inform 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  troops  of  his  Britannic  ma¬ 
jefty,  that  it  is  only  in  cafe  he  fliould  think  proper  to  ac¬ 
cede  to  this  arrangement,  and  to  adopt  fuch  meafures  as 
ftiall  depend  upon  him  for  carrying  it  into  execution,  his 
Pruffian  majefty  can  pofitively  engage  to  guarantee  the  fe¬ 
curity  of  the  troops  of  his  Britannic  majefty.  In  cafe  of 
an  attack  on  the  part  of  the  French,  it  will,  however,  be 
necellary,  that  the  conduft  of  the  whole  fliould  centre  in 
one  point,  and  it  appears  natural  that  the  oldeft  in  rank 
fhould  then  affume  the  chief  command.  It  would  con- 
fequently  devolve  upon  general  count  Kalkreuth,  both 
for  the  above  reafon,  and  likewife  becaufe  he,  being  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  enemy,  would  be  heft  able  to  judge 
what  meafure  to  adopt.  I  repeat  to  your  excellency  the 
affurance  of  the  high  confideration  with  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  excellency’s,  &c. 

“  Hardenbhrc.” 

The  French  garrifon  in  Hameln  was  completely  inverted 
by  Englifh  and  Ruffian  troops ;  and  the  town  was  in  great 
diftrefs  for  want  of  provifions.  A  fpirited  fally  had  been 
made  by  the  troops  of  the  garrifon,  and  a  warm  action 
enfued,  in  which  the  Englifli  were  viftorious,  and  took 
about  200  prifoners  from  the  French.  The  above  ftate 
paper  was  calculated  to  providfe  fufficient  neceffaries  for 
the  garrifon  of  Hameln,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  fecured 
the  north  of  Germany  from  participating  in  the  horrors 
of  war. 

The  eleftor  of  Wirtemberg,  who  had  married  the 
amiable  princefs  royal  of  England,  was  long  averfe  to  en¬ 
ter  into  any  meafures  of  reciprocity  with  France.  Unlike 
the  court  of  Naples,  he  openly  and  nobly  refilled  all  the 
advantageous  offers  that  were  made  to  him  by  Napoleon  ; 
and,  when  he  found  he  could  no  longer  refill  his  power, 
he  candidly  avowed  to  the  deputies  of  his  ftates  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  fpeech,  the  reafons  which  forced  him  into  an  alliance 
with  France: 

“  I  fought  (faid  he)  to  obtain  an  armed,  or  a  Ample, 
neutrality  for  my  dominions  j  but  neither  the  emperor  of 
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the  French,  nor  the  emperor  of  Ruffin,  would  comply 
with  that  defire.  Both  were  equally  felicitous  to  attach 
me  to  their  catife  ;  and  even  a  powerful  German  court, 
(Pruflia.)  in  which  I  was  jellified  in  placing  the  greateft 
hope,  came  to  no  determination.  All  my  endeavours 
were  inefFefliul.  The  French  armies  inundated  my  do¬ 
minions  ;  my  very  relidences  were  not  fpared  ;  the  one 
was  partly  taken  by  (form,  and  the  other  was  threatened 
with  it.  I  remained  firm  ;  I  defpifed  tlie  danger  which 
menaced  my  pe  fon,  my  dignity,  and  thole  who  are  united 
to  me  by  the  mod  facred  ties  of  blood,  my  wife,  my  chil¬ 
dren,  in  a  word,  all  that  is  dear  to  my  heart.  I  had  pledg¬ 
ed  myfelf  not  to  abandon  my  (objects — I  remained.  The 
French  emperor  came  in  perfon  to  me  ;  I  intreated  him 
to  giant  me  a  neutrality.  ‘  He  that  is  not  with  me)  is  againjl 
me,’ — was  his  anfwer. 

“  At  this  moment  the  fate  of  Wirtemberg  was  in  my 
hands.  Had  1  made  oppofition,  my  dominions  would  have 
been  involved  in  ruin.  My  eleftoral  liottfe  was  expofed 
to  the  danger  ot  incurring  the  melancholy  fate  of  fo  many 
other  fovereign  families,  who  are  reduced  to  the  necefiity 
ot  living  upon  the  charity  of  other  courts,  and  who  re¬ 
ceive,  by  way  of  alms,  the  film  affigned  for  their  mainte¬ 
nance.  My  country  w'ottld  have  been  treated  by  the  victo¬ 
rious  French  army  as  a  conquered  province ;  it  would  have 
been  compelled  to  furnifii  a  contribution  of  eight  millions, 
two  tboufand  horfes,  and  as  many  men  as  were  required 
for  conveying  the  artillery,  and  for  other  purpofes. 

“  The  terms  offered  to  me  were,  that  Wirtemberg 
fliould  join  to  the  French  army  a  force  of  ten  thoufand 
men,  including  one  thoufand  cavalry.  I  anfwered,  that 
this  exceeded  the  limits  of  my  ability  ;  that  the  refources 
tor  tlie  maintenance  of  my  troops  were  infuffieient,  with¬ 
out  difcharging  a  confiderable  portion  of  them  in  the 
coui  fe  ot  the  year.  ‘  If  you  cannot  maintain  them,  your 
country  can,’  faid  Napoleon.  ‘  My  (fates  will  not  con¬ 
tent,’  replied  I.  ‘  Againrt  them  I  will  fupport  you,’  re¬ 
joined  the  French  emperor.  I  had  no  choice  left;  Iftib- 
mitted  to  inevitable  necefiity,  and  thus  faved  my  country 
and  my  people  from  ruin.” 

The  hotife  of  Bavai  ia  was  driven  into  the  arms  of  France 
by  the  oppreflive  treatment  of  the  emperor  of  Auftria. 
Its  treaty  was  openly  avow'ed  as  foon  as  the  war  com¬ 
menced.  By  this  meafure  it  fecured  its  dominions,  on 
the  fame  principle  as  did  tlie  elector  of  Wirtemberg. 
Both  thefe  electors  were  rewarded  by  Napoleon  at  the 
peace  of  Prefburgh,  by  confiderable  acquifitions  to  their 
dominions,  and  with  the  title  of  “  kings.”  Further  to 
enhance  the  acquifitions  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  the  em¬ 
peror  Napoleon  cliofe  to  unite  himfelf  with  that  family, 
by  marrying  his  adopted  fon  prince  Eugene  Beatiharnois, 
v  ith  the  princefs  royal  6f  Bavaria.  This  prince  is  the  fon 
ot  the  emprefs  Jofephine  by  her  firft  hufband  ;  the  nup¬ 
tials  were  celebrated  in  the  prefence  of  Napoleon  on  his 
return  from  Vienna,  when  it  was  announced  that  this 
prmce  was  defigned  to  fway  the  fcepter'of  Italy. 

I  he  next  object  of  Napoleon  was  to  fecure  and  organize 
the  Venetian  (fates.  For  this  purpofe  he  difpatched  an 
army  under  general  Miollis  to  take  pofiefiion  of  the  city 
of  Venice,  and  all  its  dependencies  ;  upon  which  occafion 
he  ilfued  the  following  addrefs  : 

“  V knetians, — You  now  coiiftitute  a  part  of  tlie  king¬ 
dom  of  Italy.  The  fureties  of  your  happinefs  are  infepa- 
rable  from  the  fate  of  Napoleon  the  great,  and  tlie  intrepid 
and  worthy  character  of  his  imperial  highnefs,  Eugene 
Napoleon  Beatiharnois  of  France,  viceroy  of  Italy,  in 
whole  name  I  addrefs  you.  Concord,  and  thofe  virtues 
by  which  you  are  diftinguidied  in  hiftory,  muff  be  the 
foundation  ot  your  happinefs,  which  is  now  irrevocably 
united  with  that  of  the  brave  Italians.” 

General  Miollis  convoked  the  principal  merchants  of 
this  city,  and  invited  them  to  communicate  their  ideas 
upon  the  means  of  reftoring  to  their  commerce  its  former 
fplendotir,  and  for  re.efiablifiiing  the  bank  upon  a  (olid 
foundation.  A  fleet  of  men  of  war  was  ordered  to  be 


co nfl rutted  in  the  naval  arfenal  ;  and  a  fupply  of  timber 
and" feamen  to  be  procured  from  Dalmatia. 

England,  chagrined  at  the  total  failure  of  her  extenfive 
plans  on  the  continent,  was  determined  to  make  another 
grand  effort  to  deffroy  the  flotilla  in  the  harbour  of  Bou¬ 
logne.  Several  fire-fiiips,  filled  with  combuftibles  were 
prepared  to  he  fent  in  amidft  the  flotilla.  Thefe  veffels 
were  fo  loaded  with  (frata  of  powder  and  (hot,  and 
heavily  charged  with  alternate  layers  of  each,  that  the 
explofion  would  of  courfe  be  extremely  forcible  and  dread¬ 
fully  tremendous.  The  immenfe  chain  acrofs  the  bar  was 
intended  to  be  broken  by  the  explofion  of  one  of  thefe 
machines,  when  a  palfage  would  be  opened  into  the  har¬ 
bour,  and  the  whole  of  the  gun-boats  blown  to  atoms.  A 
pyrotechnic  invention  of  rockets  and  arrows  was  likewife 
to  be  made  ufe  of,  as  a  collateral  and  auxiliary  inftrument 
of  deftruttion,  in  the  event  of  a  partial  failure,  Thefe 
engines  were  fo  confirufted  as  to  (lick  in  the  hull,  and 
catch  in  the  rigging,  of  the  vefiels  they  (ltould  be  diretted 
againft,  for  the  purpofe  of  communicating  their  flames. 
It  was  computed  that  upwards  of  a  thoufand  of  them 
could  be  thrown  the  diftance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  in  a 
point-blank  direttion,  within  the  fhort  fpace  of  a  Angle 
minute.  But  this  attempt,  like  the  former,  proved  wholly 
abortive  ;  and  the  year  1805  was  clofed,  without  any  fur. 
ther  att  of  hoftiiity  occurring  on  the  courts  of  either  of  the 
rival  powers. 

But  the  new  year  1806, -proved  very  early  propitious 
to  the  Britifh  arms  in  the  fouthern  extremity  of  Africa, 
by  the  conqueft  of  the  rich  and  extenfive  fettlement  of  the 
Batavian  republic  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  de- 
fcent  was  made  by  fir  David  Baird,  on  the  6th  and  7th  of 
January,  fupported  by  a  fquadron  of  men  of  war  under 
the  command  of  fir  Home  Popham.  On  the  morning  of 
the  8th,  general  Baird  marched  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
which  amounted  to  four  thoufand  men,  and  took  the  road 
for  Cape  Town.  Having  dillodged  the  light  troops  and 
fliarp-lhooters  which  occupied  the  defiles,  he  afcended 
the  Blue  Mountains,  where  he  faw  the  troops  of  the  gar- 
rifon,  confiding  of  five  thoufand  men,  drawn  up  in  battle 
array,  with  twenty-three  field-pieces,  ready  to  receive  him. 
The  battle  was  obftinate  and  bloody  ;  but  the  victory  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  Englifh,  who  had  nearly  two  hundred 
killed  and  wounded  ;  while  the  lofs  of  the  garrifon  troops 
is  dated  at  upwards  of  feven  hundred  in  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed.  General  Baird,  early  the  next  morning,  advanced 
upon  Cape  Town;  when  he  was  met  by  a  deputation 
from  the  garrifon  to  propofe  a  capitulation,  which  was 
agreed  to  and  fettled  upon  the  mod  honourable  terms  ; 
and  on  the  10th  of  J anuary,  the  army  of  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  took  formal  poflelfion  of  the  Cape  and  colony,  with 
all  the  rtores,  magazines,  (hipping,  &c.- — See  the  article 
Great  Britain. 

The  emperor  of  the  French,  in  the  mean  time,  was  for¬ 
warding  his  meafttres  for  reducing  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
Marefchal  Malfena  took  the  command  of  the  army  on  the 
17th  of  January,  and  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Spoletto. 
From  hence  he  removed  with  the  whole  army  to  Feren- 
tino,  where  it  was  joined  by  Napoleon’s  brother,  prince 
Jofeph,  who  immediately  aflumed  the  chief  command, 
and  on  the  9th  of  February,  ilfued  the  following  procla¬ 
mation  : 

“  Jofeph  Napoleon,  French  prince,  grand  elettor  of  the 
empire,  lieutenant  to  the  emperor,  commandant  in 
chief  of  the  army  of  Naples,  governor  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  and  Sicily. 

“  People  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples!  The  emperor  of 
the  French  and  king  of  Italy,  williing  to  fave  you  from 
the  calamities  of  war,  had  figned  a  treaty  of  neutrality 
with  your  court.  He  believed  he  could  aiftire  you  tran¬ 
quillity  in  the  inidrt  of  that  vad  flame  by  which  Europe 
was  threatened  by  the  third  coalition.  But  the  court  of 
Naples  was  cordially  engaged  with  our  enemies,  and  opened 
its  territories  to  the  Rudians  and  the  Englifh.  The  em¬ 
peror  of  the  French,  whole  judice  is  equal  to  his  power, 
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wi'fhes  to  make  a  grand  example,  which  is  demanded  by 
the  honour  of  his  crown,  the  interefts  of  his  people,  and 
the  necellity  for  eltablifhing  in  Europe  the  refpeft  due  to 
public  faith. 

“  The  army  I  command  marchesto  punilli  that  perfidy  ; 
but  you,  people,  you  have  nothing  to  fear  ;  it  is  not 
againft  you  thefe  arms  are  directed.  The  altars,  the  mi- 
nilfers  of  your  worfhip,  your  laws,  your  property,  fball  be 
refpeded.  The  French  foldiers  will  be  your  brothers. 
But  if,  contrary  to  thefe  benevolent  intentions  of  his  ma- 
jelly,  you  take  tip  arms,  the  court  that  excites  you  will 
facrifice  you  to  its  fury.  The  French  army  is  fuch,  that 
all  the  force  promifed  to  your  princes,  were  they  upon 
your  territory,  would  be  unable  to  defend  you. 

“  People,  be  tranquil  :  this  war  lhatl  be  for  you  the 
epoch  of  a  folid  peace  and  permanent  profperity. 

“  Joseph  Napoleon.” 

The  Neapolitan  troops  and  their  allies  were  (aid  to  con- 
fift  of  nearly  60,000  men,  under  the  chief  command  of  the 
Ruffian  general  count  Lafcy.  They  had  for  fome  time 
formed  three  encampments  on  their  frontier,  between  the 
great  roads  leading.to  Rome  and  Abruzzo.  Onedivifion, 
tinder  the  command  of  count  Roger  Damas,  was  polled  at 
Tano;  another  at  San  Germano  ;  and  a  third  was  pitched 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tronto.  The  queen  had  refolved  to 
repair  to  the  army  in  perfon,  accompanied  by  the  young 
king,  and  prince  Leopold;  but  a  hidden  fever  prevented 
her  from  adopting  this  bold  expedient. 

Whether  it  was  that  the  proclamation  of  Jofeph  Napo¬ 
leon  had  won  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  or  that  the 
allied  troops  thought  themfelves  unequal  to  the  conflidt, 
we  know  not;  but  general  cbunt  Lalcy  thought  it  pru¬ 
dent  to  decline  the  battle,  and  to  withdraw  his  army  ;  and 
his  Sicilian  majelly,  the  queen-mother,  the  council  of 
(late,  the  houlehold  and  fuite,  embarked  for  Palermo, 
the  capital  of  the  illand  of  Sicily,  leaving  the  city  of 
Naples,  and  its  luxuriant  territory,  to  the  mercy  of  the 
invaders. 

Meanwhile  Jofeph  Napoleon,  in  his  progrefs  into  the 
Neapolitan  country,  divided  his  army  into  three  corps. 
The  right,  commanded  by  general  Regnier,  marched  by 
Terracina  and  Gaeta;  the  left,  confiding  of  the  Italian 
corps,  made  its  way  by  Itri  ;  while  he  proceeded  in  per¬ 
fon  with  the  centre,  under  the  immediate  command  of 
marefclial  Maflena,  by  Germano  and  Capua.  General 
Regnier,  upon  his  arrival  at  Gaeta,  fummoned  the  prince 
of  Hefi’e,  who  commanded  the  place,  to  (tirrender.  The 
prince  notified  his  intention  of  defending  his  poll  to  the 
lalt  extremity.  In  confequence  of  this  anfwer,  general 
Regnier  ordered  an  attack  to  be  made  upon  the  redoubt 
of  St.  Andre,  which  he  carried  after  a  flight  refinance,  in 
which  the  French  general  Grigny  was  killed.  Onthei2th 
of  February,  the  centre  divifion  fummoned  Capua,  and 
alio  met  a  refufal.  On  t he  13th,  however,  deputies  ar¬ 
rived  from  Naples,  and  iigned  the  furrender  of  Gaeta, 
Capua,  Pefcara,  Naples,  and  the  forts  that  command  it. 
Tlie  French  general,  Partonneaux,  immediately  entered 
Naples,  and  on  the  15th,  Jofeph  Bonaparte  fet  out  from 
Capua  for  t he  fame  deftination.  The  king  of  Naples, 
when  he  embaiked  for  Sicily,  left  the  hereditary  prince 
behind  him,  who  was  inverted  with  unlimited  powers  to 
adt  in  his  abfence.  Apprifed  of  the  approach  of  the 
French  at  my,  the  prince  lent  his  brother  with  propolitions 
to  Toleph  Napoleon,  which  being  rejedted,  the  hereditary 
prince  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  Lazzaroni ;  and  his 
brother,  prince  Theodore,  endeavoured  to  rail'e  the  people 
of  Abruzzo.  Their  efforts  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
Seconded  by  the  Neapolitans  at  all  ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
the  French  had  a  lirong  party  both  within  and  without 
the  city  of  Naples.  -Under  thefe  circumltances,  no  effec¬ 
tual  relillance  could  be  made,  and  the  capitulation  was 
Iigned.  As  farther  evidence  of  the  treachery  and  defec¬ 
tion  of  the  natives,  we  find  that  the  Neapolitan  officers 
bad  agreed  to  enter  into  the  French  iervice;  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  Jofeph  Napoleon  formed  feveral  Neapo- 
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litan  corps.  He  entered  Naples  on  the  15th  of  February, 
at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  He  was  waited  on  by 
the  colleges  of  regency,  whom  he  received  in  the  royal 
palace  ;  on  the  following  day,  he  ported  the  proclama¬ 
tion  throughout  the  city,  which,  it  is  faid,  gave  great 
latisfadfion  to  the  inhabitants.  The  French  army  found 
in  the  arfenal  more  than  200  pieces  of  cannon,  and  about 
200,000  pounds  of  gunpowder. 

The  emperor  Napoleon,  in  the  mean  time,  having  ar¬ 
ranged  the  affairs  of  Germany  and  Italy,  fet  out  on  his 
return  to  France  ;.  and  made  his  entry  into  Paris  on  the 
26th  of  January  1806,  preceded  by  ninety-fix  large  calks 
of  gold  and  filver,  mounted  on  military  cars,  and  efcorted 
by  a  confiderable  body  of  his  life-guards.  It  is  afferted 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  money  lent  from  England  to 
pay  the  Auflrian  and  Ruffian  troops,  had  fallen  into  his 
hands.  He  was  received  by  the  fenate,  the  conllituted 
authorities,  and  the  people  at  large,  with  thofe  tindif- 
fembled  marks  of  affedlion,  applaufe,  and  joy,  that  can 
be  much  more  eafily  imagined  than  exprelfed. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  irt  the 
metropolis  of  France,  the  news  reached  Paris  of  the  death 
of  the  celebrated  Engliffi  miniller  Mr.  Pitt,  which  hap, 
pened  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  January.  This  event 
produced  unufual  lenfations  in  the  feelings  of  the  leading 
parties  at  the  Thuilleries,  as  well  as  in  all  the  political 
circles  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris;  for  to  the  adtive  fpirit  of 
this  miniller,  and  his  jealoufy  of  the  riling  power  of 
France,  had  been  attributed  all  t he  confequences  of  the 
three  coalition  wars.  In  the  meeting  of  the  confervative 
fenate  early  in  February,  the  impolicy  of  this  miniffer’s 
interference  with  the  powers  on  the  continent,  was  in- 
velligated  and  expofed  ;  as  were  likewife  the  treaties  re¬ 
cently  laid  before  the  Britilh  parliament,  on  which  were 
founded  the  compadt  for  carrying  on  the  late  continental 
war.  The  folly  of  this  meafure  was  let  forth  in  an  offi¬ 
cial  proclamation,  dated  February  17,  in  which  it  is  dated 
that  “  England  has  driven  France  to  conquer  Genoa,  Ve¬ 
nice,  and  Naples;  that  (lie  has  poured  into  France  up¬ 
wards  of  two  hundred  millions  of  livres,  in  contributions  ; 
that  (he  has  fully  eitablilbed  this  principle,  acknowledged 
for  more  than  a  century  throughout  Europe — that  the  al¬ 
liance  of  England  has  always  ended  in  the  ruin  of  thofe 
princes  who  were  fo  imprudent  as  to  accede  to  it — a  prin¬ 
ciple,  the  truth  of  which  was  confirmed  not  long  ago, 
by  the  fate  of  the  ftadtholder  and  the  king  of  Sardinia,  as 
it  isalfo,  at  this  moment,  by  the  misfortunes  of  Auftria, 
and  the  fall  of  the  king  of  Naples ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
the  alliance  of  France,  always  favourable  for  the  princes 
who  engage  in  it,  brings  along  with  it  aggrandizement 
and  prolperity  ;  witnefs  Bavaria,  Wii  temburgh,  and  Ba¬ 
den.  Should  England  ever  excite  a  fourth  coalition, 
Auftria,  who  loft  Belgium  by  the  firft,  Italy  and  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  by  the  fecond,  Tyrol,  Suabia,  and  the 
Venetian  territory,  by  the  third,  may,  probably,  lofe  her 
crown  by  the  fourth.” 

It  was  not  however  to  be  diffembled,  even  amidft  the 
lofty  lentiments  induced  by  an  uninterrupted  feries  of  im¬ 
portant  victories,  that  the  Court  of  the  Thuilleries  felt  a 
pred.iledlion  in  favour  of  the  new  Englilh  adminillration, 
which  had  been  formed  on  the  demile  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
that  a  latent  hope  of  peace  might  be  cherilhed  as  the  hap¬ 
py  refult  ;  flnee  the  power  of  adlion  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  men  who  had  conflantly  deprecated  and  oppofed 
the  ruinous  l'yftems  of  the  deceafed  miniller. 

The  emperor  Napoleon  now  announced  to  the  conferva- 
tive  fenate  and  council,  that  he  had  adopted  as  his  own 
Ion,  the  fon  of  hisemprefs  Jofephine,  prince  Beaubarnois, 
by  the  name  of  “  Eugene  Napoleon  and  had  conllituted 
him  viceroy  of  Italy.  And  it  had  been  further  his  will 
and  pleafure,  that  each  of  his  brothers  ftiould  relinquifh 
the  name  of  Bonaparte,  and  adopt,  in  lieu  thereof,  the 
furname  of  Napoleon  :  all  which  was  accordingly  re- 
giftered  and  decreed.  It  was  alfo  finally  fettled  that  the 
new  calendar,  which  began  with  the  revolution,  Ihould 
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be  wholly  difcontinued,  and  the  Gregorian  almanac  re¬ 
fumed  from  the  i  ft  of  January  1806,  as  in  other  Chriftiun 
countries. 

Notice  was  now  ifiued  to  all  the  departments  of  the 
empire,  for  their  deputies  to  attend  at  the  opening  of  the 
fed! on  of  the  Jegiflative  body,  which  was  fixed  for  the  2d 
of  March.  B.ut  in  tiie  mean  time,  namely  on  the  6th  of 
February,  a  farther  diminution  of  the  French  maiine  hap¬ 
pened  in  confequence  of  an  engagement  which  took  place 
in  St.  Domingo  buy  in  tire  Weft  Indies,  between  an  Eng* 
lifh  fquadron  under  the  command  of  admiral  fir  John 
Thomas  Duckworth,  and  a  French  fleet  commanded  by 
admiral  le  Siegle,  who  had  .been  difpatched  with  a  ftrong 
naval  and  military  force,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  the 
ill  and  of  St.  Domingo  from  the  rebel  chief  Deflalines. 
The  Engliftt  fquadron  confided  of  feven  (hips  of  the  line; 
that  belonging  to  the  French  of  only  five.  The  adtion 
began  at  ten  o’clock,  and  continued  till  half  pall  eleven  ; 
when  F  Alexandre  of  Sqguns,  captain  Garreau  ;  le  J upitre 
of  74 guns,  captain  Laignel ;  and  1’ Brave  of  74guns,  captain 
Coude,  were  compelled  to  ftrike  to  the  Knglifn  ;  while 
.admiral  Siegle  run  his  (hip,  l’Imperiale  of  120  guns,  on 
fbore  in  St.  Domingo  bay  ;  asdid  !ikew  ife  captain  Henry, 
his  fhip  le  Diomede  of  84  guns  ;  both  of  which  were 
wrecked,  and  afterwards  totally  deftroyed  by  the  Englilh, 
who  humanely  took  out  the  crews  of  both  fhips,  which 
muft  otherwife  have  perifhed  through  the  violence  of  a 
fempeftuous  fea. — See  the  article  Great  Britain. 

This  check  did  not  diminifh  the  fplendourof  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  feflion  ;  indeed  it  was  not  at  that  time  known 
at  Paris,  fo  that  the  naval  engagement  alluded  to  in  the 
following  fpeech  was  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  On  the 
2d  of  March,  therefore,  the  emperor  Napoleon  went 
in  ftate  from  tire  court  of  the  Thuillerie’s  to  the  palace 
of  the  legiflative  body,  elcorted  by  the  imperial  guard, 
and  attended  by  an  infinite  concourfe  of  people  ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  taken  his  feat  in  the  hall  of  their  fittings,  he  delivered 
the  following  fpeech  : 

“  Gentlemen,  the  deputies  from  the  departments  to  the 
legiflative  body — Gentlemen,  the  tribunes,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  my  council  of  ftate — 

“  Since  your  laft  feflion,  the  greateft  part  of  Europe 
has  entered  into  a  coalition  with  England.  My  armies 
have  never  ceafed  to  conquer,  excepting  when  I  ordered 
them  to  combat  no  longer.  I  have  avenged  the  rights  of 
*  Ire  feeble  ftates,  oppreiied  by  the  ftrong.  My  allies  have 
increafed  in  power,  and  in  confequence.  My  enemies 
have  been  humbled  and  confounded — the  houle  of  Naples 
has  irrecoverably  loft  its  crown — the  whole  of  the  penin- 
fulaof  Italy  forms  a  part  of  the  great  empire.  I,  as  ftt- 
preme  head,  have  guaranteed  the  lovereign,  and  the  com 
ftitutions  that  govern  the  different  departments. 

“Ruflia  only  owes  the  return  of  the  wreck  of  her  army 
to  the  advantages  of  the  capitulation  which  I  granted  it. 
Able  to  have  overturned  the  imperial  throne  of  Auftria, 
1  have  re-eftablilhed  it.  The  condudl  of  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna  will  be  Inch  as  will  prevent  pofterity  from  re¬ 
proaching  me  for  any  want  of  forefight — I  have  yielded 
an  entire  confidence  to  the  proteftations  which  have  been 
made  to  me  by  its  fovereign.  Befides,  the  high  deftinies 
of  my  crown  do  not  depend  upon  the  fentiments  and  difpo- 
litions  of  foreign  courts.  My  people  will  always  fupport 
my  throne  again!!  all  the  efforts  of  hatred  and  jealoufy — 
no  facrifiee  will  be  painful  to  them  to  fecure  that  firft  in- 
tereft  of  the  country. 

“  Bred  in  camps,  and  in  camps  that  have  always  been 
triumphafit,  I  ought  to  acknowledge  that,  in  the  late 
events,  my  foldiers  have  exceeded  my  expectations.  It 
is  pleafant  alfo  for  me  to  declare,  that  my  people  have  alfo 
fulfilled  the  extent  of  their  duties.  In  the  heart  of  Mo¬ 
ravia,  I  never  ceafed  for  an  inftant  to  experience  tire  effects 
of  their  love  and  emhufiafm.  Never  have  they  given  me 
any  marks  of  their  attachment,  which  have  penetrated 
my  heart  with  fweeter  emotions. 

“  Frenchmen  1  I  have  not  been  deceived  in  my  hopes. 


Your  love,  more  than  the  extent  and  riches  of  your  ter* 
ritory,  conftitute  my  glory.  Magiftrates,  clergy,  citizens, 
all  have  fhevvn  themfelves  worthy  of  the  high  deftinies  of 
that  admirable  France,  which  for  two  ages  pad  lias  been 
the  objed!  of  the  leagues  and  the  jealoufies  of  its  neigh¬ 
bours. 

“  My  minifter  of  the  interior  will  inform  you  of  the 
events  which  have  taken  place  in  the  courfe  of  the  year. 
My  council  of  (late  will  lay  before  you  plans  of  laws  to 
ameliorate  the  different  branches  of  the  adminiftration. 
My  minifters  of  finance,  and  of  the  public  treafury,  will 
lay  before  you  the  accounts  which  they  have  prefented  to 
me.  You  will  perceive  by  them  the  profperous  ftate  of 
our  finances.  Since  my  return,  I  have  been  inceftantly 
occupied  in  giving  to  the  adminiftration  that  fpring  and 
activity  which  give  life  to  the  extremities  of  this  va(l  em¬ 
pire.  My  people  will  have  no  new  burthens  to  bear,  but 
new  plans  will  be  propofed  to  you  refpedting  the  fyftem 
of  the  finances,  the  bafes  of  which  were  eftablilhed  laft 
year.  I  intend  to  diminifh  the  immediate  impofitions 
which  bear  upon  the  territory  alone,  and  to  replace  a  part 
of  thefe  charges  by  indiredt  duties. 

“  Through  the  elements  we  have  loft  fome  fhips,  after 
an  engagement  imprudently  undertaken.  I  cannot  praife 
too  match  the  greatnefs  of  foul,  and  the  attachment  which 
the  king  of  Spain  has  (hewn  in  thefe  circumftances  for 
the  common  caufe.  I  wifli  for  peace  with  England.  On 
my  part,  it  (hall  never  be  retarded  for  a  moment.  I  (hall 
always  be  ready  to  conclude  it,  in  adopting  for  its  bafts 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 
w  Gentlemen,  deputies  to  the  legiflative  body, 

“  The  attachment  you  have  fliewn  to  me,  the  manner 
in  which  you  have  feconded  me  in  the  late  fittings,  leave 
me  no  doubt  of  your  afliftance.  Nothing  (hall  be  pro 
pofed  to  you,  but  that  which  is  neceflary  to  guarantee 
the  glory  and  fafety  of  my  people.” 

Flattering  diftindtions,  and  addreffes  of  congratulation, 
were  now  the  only  modes  by  which  the  French  people 
could  honour  and  elevate  the  man  who  had  approved  him- 
felf  at  once  the  protector  and  faviour  of  their  country  !  — 
who  had,  in  the  fliort  compafs  of  ninety-feven  days,  with¬ 
out  receiving  the  fmalleft  check  or  fhadow  of  repulfe,  de¬ 
feated  the  united  power  of  t lie  emperors  of  Auftria  and 
Ruflia,  deftroyed  four  formidable  armies,  captured  Vienna, 
the  third  metropolis  of  thevvorld,  which  had  never  before 
fubmitted  to  an  enemy,  abolifhed  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  reftored,  or  rather  enforced,  peace  upon  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe ! 

The  character,  the  conduct,  the  prowefs,  and  active 
perfeverance,  of  this  extraordinary  perfon,  all  contribute 
to  mark  him  as  a  prodigy.  From  an  oblcure  individual, 
of  an  equally  obfeure  illand,  Corfica,  he  was  fent  for  edu¬ 
cation,  firft  to  the  fchool  of  Autun,  and  afterwards,  at 
only  ten  years  of  age,  to  the  military  academy  of  Brienne* 
He  was  born  on  the  15th  of  Auguft  1769;  his  father  was 
in  the  profeflion  of  the  law  ;  but  to  general  Marboeuf, 
the  French  governor  of  Corfica,  he  owed  his  education, 
who  patronized  him  from  an  infant,  and  afligned  him  to 
the  army.  In  the  earlieft  tumults  of  revolutionary  war¬ 
fare,  he  fought  for  employ  ;  but  was  difcountenanced  and 
rejedfed,  on  account  of  his  attachments  to  the  politics  of 
his  countryman  general  Paoli.  Thus  deprefied  in  his  firft 
efl'ay  for  military  fame,  he  was  living  in  indigence  at  a 
Ihort  diftance  from  Toulon,  when  that  city  was  feized  by 
the  Englilh.  Having  the  good  fortune  to  be  known  to 
Salicetti,  the  deputy  then  on  commiflion  with  the  repub¬ 
lican  army,  he  got  employed  during  the  fiege  as  chef  de 
brigade  ;  and  from  a  diftinguiftied  combihation  of  courage 
and  talent,  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  recovery  of  the 
place.  The  cruelties  which  followed  the  furrender  of 
the  town,  being  afterwards  imputed  chiefly  to  his  example, 
he  was  arrefted  at  Nice  in  1794,  as  a  terrorijl ,  and  lent  to 
prifon.  As  it  was  impoffible  to  profecute  all  the  fubor- 
dinate  agents  in  thefe  fanguinary  fcenes,  he  was  at  length 
releafed,  and  call  upon  the  town,  in  extreme  penury,  with 
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a  numerous  train  of  companions  in  oifrrefs.  But  the  re- 
fources  of  his  mind  rofe  fuperior  to  his  misfortunes  :  he 
prevailed  on  Sal icerti  to  recommend  him  to  t he  notice  of 
Barras,  who  gave  him  an  appointment  in  the  artillery, 
and  employed  him  to  quell  the  infurgents  at  Paris.  His 
activity,  difcernrnent,  and  unfhaken  courage,  could  not 
efcape  the  penetrating  eyes  of  the  directory,  who  rapidly 
promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  a  general,  in  which  capacity 
he  has  proved  himfelf  a  hero,  a  lawgiver,  and  a  confum- 
raate  politician. 

Many  and  various  have  been  the  attempts  of  different 
writers  to  defcribe  the  qualifications,  the  propenfities,  and 
prevailing  paffions,  of  this  extraordinary  charadter  :  but 
furry  we  are  to  perceive  that  all  of  them  are  more  or  lefs 
tindtured  with  adulation  or  refentment;  with  envy,  or 
overweening  praife.  F.  Defodoard,  in  his  Hijloire  de  la 
Re'publique  Fravcoife,  fpeaks  of  him  as  follows  : 

“  No  general  ever  carried  farther  than  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte,  extreme  valour,  prefence  of  mind,  (kill  in  ma¬ 
noeuvre,  and  the  refources  of  ft'ratagem.  The  battles  of 
Lodi  and  Archola  were  won  by  the  fuperiority  of  his  ta¬ 
lents.  The  foldier,  perfuaded  of  his  fuperiority,  boldly 
met- dangers  of  which  he  fuppofed  the  importance  had 
been  juftly  eftimated  ;  and  this  daring  fpirit,  by  adding 
to  tire  reputation  of  the  general,  rendered  the  army  in- 
vincihle.  As  (kilful  as  Frederic  the  Great  in  fcheming 
the  plan  of  a  campaign,  Bonaparte  knew  better  than  that 
monarch  how  to  lead  on  men  to  great  achievements,  by 
the  influence  of  fentiment.  Like  Caefar,  he  would  march 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  fhare  the  fatigue  and  food  of 
the  foldier.  Each  might  ,addrefs  him  as  his  comrade  ; 
and  this  affability,  which  foftened  the  harfhnefs  of  com- 
*nand,  gave  him  fuch  a  moral  empire  over  his  troops, 
that  they  would  have  followed  him  every  where  without 
liefitation.  Hence  the  unlimited  authority  which  he  en¬ 
joyed  in  Italy,  and  which  no  other  general  has  pofleffed 
fince  the  Roman  emperors.” 

In  drawing  a  parallel  between  the  military  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Bonaparte  and  Caefar,  and  invert igating  the  ana¬ 
logy  which  has  been  faid  to  exift  between  their  chara£ters 
and  abilities,  M.  Hauterive,  chef  de  relations  exterieures  in 
Paris,  writes  thus : 

“  I  am  free  to  confefs,  that  with  regard  to  all  the  gifts 
of  nature,  in  point  of  genius,  and  the  moral  qualities 
that  fpring  from  an  elevated  mind,  the  firft  confnl  and 
CaTar  may  be  the  objeft  of  a  comparifon  on  a  biogra¬ 
phic  feale.  But,  from  the  admiflion  of  thefe  fimilarities, 
have  we  any  right  to  conclude  that  there  exifts  the  fame 
identity  in  their  views,  in  the  object  of  their  ambition, 
and  in  the  nature  of  their  deftiny  ?  Thofe  who  do  not 
fee  the  abfurdity  of  fuch  an  inference,  are  entirely  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  difference  which  marks  the  career  that  has 
opened  itfelf  to  thofe  two  great  men  ;  the  Icene  of  their 
focial  life  in  a  military  and  political  point  of  view,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  accedion  of  local  and  national  circumftances 
of  their  fituation.  As  merely  military  men,  Caefar  and 
Bonaparte  may  be  compared  :  both  have  vanquifhed  in  all 
the  battles  which  they  fought ;  both  have  carried  their 
triumphant  arms  into  Europe,  Africa,  and  Alia;  both 
added  the  difeoveries  of  their  genius  to  i he  deep  refources 
of  art.  In  the  hiftury  of  the  illuftrious  chiefs  both  in  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  times,  the  Roman  and  the  French  ge¬ 
neral  can  alone  be  contrafted  in  a  feale  of  glory,  in  the 
greatnefs  and  the  extent  of  their  plans,  and  in  the  won¬ 
derful  celerity  of  their  execution  :  both  ever  infured  the 
fuccefs  of  the  boldeft  expeditions  by  meafures  of  wifdom 
which  feemed  to  command  future  events,  and  fupplied 
the  accidental  checks  of  fortune  by  an  inexhauftible  (lock 
of  refources,  which  created  new  means  of  action  againft: 
theeffeffsof  unforefeen  obrtacles  : — thefe  are  the  features 
of  fimilarity  which  exilt  between  CaTar  and  Bonaparte. 
The  only  difparity,  and  which  mull  fit  ike  us  at  firft  fight, 
is,  that  the  glory  of  the  one  has  (hone  in  all  its  fplendor 
before  his  attaining  the  age  in  which  the  other  was  de¬ 
ploring,  before  the  ftatue  of  Alexander,  his  not  yet  having 
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done  any  thing  to  raife  his  fame.  Bonaparte,  before  at¬ 
taining  the  age  of  thirty  years,  proved  himfelf  the  firft 
man  of  his  age  ;  and  Caefar  at  the  age 'of  thirty  years  was 
only  the  firft  among  tiie  men  of  faftion  in  the  forum,  and 
the  fiift  debauchee  of  Rome.  Caefar  (pent  twenty-five 
years  in  the  fatigues  of  war,  and  in  accomplifhing  hisfuc- 
celles,  before. he  eftablifhed  his  reputation;  the  fame  of 
Bonaparte,  as  rapid  as  it  was  early,  was  gained  in  lefs 
than  five  years.  Caefar  had  only  to  contend,  when  from 
Rome,  with  generals  of  no  celebrity,  with  barbarous 
people  and  nations  unknown,  and  was  indebted  for  his 
power  folely  to  the  victories  he  gained  over  his  fellow 
citizens;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  the  deftiny  of  Bo¬ 
naparte  to  fubdue  nations  the  nioft  warlike,  to  vanquifh 
the  be(l  difeiplined  armies,  and  to  overcome  the  firft  ge¬ 
nerals  in  Europe,  and  never  to  have  fought  but  againft 
the  enemies  of  his  country.  All  thefe  laurels,  greater 
than  ever  encircled  the  brows  of  Caefar,  he  won  before  lie 
had  attained  his  37th  year,  which  was  completed  on  the 
15th  of  Aiignft  1806. 

“  But  although  the  military  glory  of  thefe  two  ge¬ 
nerals  were  perfectly  equal  and  (imilar,  what  dedudicn 
can  be  drawn  as  to  an  identity  in  their  views  ?  Is  not  their 
refpeftive  fituations  inimenfely  different?  Are  not  the 
paffions  of  the  one  directly  oppofite  to  the  temper  and  the 
fpirit  of  moderation  of  the  other  ?  Belides,  can  any  com¬ 
parifon  be  made  between  the  knowledge  of  the  refpedtive 
ages  and  the  focial  (fate  of  the  two  countries  ?  Can  any 
analogy  exift  between  the  Roman  republic,  juft  emerged 
from  the  proferiptions  of  Marius  and  of  Sy  1  la — quite  be¬ 
reft,  after  the  death  of  Cato,  of  all  that  bore  the  (lamp  of  a. 
Roman  character,  inundated  with  foldiers  and  (laves,  un¬ 
able  to  repel  the  numberlefs  hordes  of  barbarians  who 
every  day  threatened  to  invade  her  provinces,  and  (fill 
more  unable  to  command  over  the  numerous  armies  which 
were  infufficient  to  maintain  the  dominion  of  Rome  over 
the  immenfe  extent  of  her  territory — Can  any  degree  of 
fimilarity  be  faid  to  exift  between  fuch  a  republic  and  the 
French  republic,  well  organifed  and  circumfcribed  as  to 
her  proper  limits;  for  whom  a  revenue  by  far  inferior  to 
that  which  France  had  before  the  revolution  will  be  ade. 
quate  to  her  expences;  who  requires  a  military  e ffabli fit¬ 
ment  comparatively  lefs  than  that  of  all  her  neighbours  ; 
who  is  neither  op  p  re  fled  by  dignified  calls,  nor  agitated 
by  factions;  who  has  a  population  enjoying  an  identity  of 
rights,  without  (laves  or  opprelfors  ;  w  hole  citizens  have 
a  high  fenfe  of  honour,  and  juft  and  enlightened  ideas  of 
liberty  and  of  laws;  and  to  whom  peace  only  is  wanting 
to  refume  all  the  purfuits  of  induftry,  to  enjoy  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  they  have  gained,  and  to  appreciate  all 
the  merit  of  thofe  wife  and  liberal  inllitutions  which  they 
have  framed  for  themfelves.” 

Difficult  indeed  is  the  talk  of  drawing  fuch  a  portrait  in 
genuine  colours,  and  of  tracing  its  features  by  the  linea¬ 
ments  of  impartiality  and  truth.  Few  men,  if  any,  exift 
without  particular  predictions  and  averfions;  which, 
when  applied  to  national  or  perfonal  competitions,  render 
a  fair  and  candid  appreciation  dill  more  difficult.  The 
writers  above  referred  to,  are  both  French,  and  in  the 
interefts  of  the  emperor.  Napoleon.  The  next  who  has 
ventured  to  pourtray  his  character  is  alfo  a  Frenchman, 
but  in  the  interefts  of  the  difearded  royal  family  of  France. 
This  is  lir  Francis  d’l  vernois,  who,  in  the  following  (ketch, 
profefles  to  exhibit  the  facility  of  character  and  verfatility 
of  mind,  which  deified,  or  degraded,  the  fame  of  the 
firft  confnl.  His  powers  of  penetrating  the  minds  of  men, 
and  of  taking  every  advantage  of  them  to  facilitate  his 
own  views,  fays  fir  Francis,  are  ftrikingly  obvious.  Thus, 
for  inftance  :  when  he  wanted  to  roui’e  the  national  fade 
for  crufades,  he  wrote  to  Paris,  that  “  he  had  juft  lent 
citizen  Arnaud  to  Ithaca  and  Corcyra,  to  plant  the  tri- 
coloured  flag  on  the  ruins  of  the  paiace  of  Ulylfes  and 
it  may  be  remembered,  that  the  er.-bilhop  of  Autun, 
(Talleyrand,)  to  whom  he  addreffed  this  difpatch,  com¬ 
municated  it  to  the  admiring  Pariiians,  with  congrattila- 
1  tionsj, 
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tions,  “  that  the  heroic  ages  were  effaced  from  the  an¬ 
nals  of  fame,  and  that  the  fabulous  ages  had  become* their 
own  hiftory.”  Shortly  after,  to  draw  them  into  a  diftant 
expedition^  Bonaparte  calls  them  “  the  great  nation;” 
and  immediately  t lie  great  nation  over-runs  Egypt.  Again, 
before  he  lands,  this  new  St.  Louis,  knowing  that  the 
very  name  of  Chriftian  may,  in  his  projedled  inctirfions 
into  Alia,  preclude  him  from  running  the  career  of  Jen- 
gifkahn,  has  his,  new  profefiion  of  faith  ready,  and  imme¬ 
diately  claims  the  merit  of  having  deftroyed  in  Europe  the 
“  enemies  of  Iflamifm,  and  thrown  down  the  crofs.” — 
“  Nations  of  Egypt,”  lays  he,  on  his  arrival,  “  I  refpedf, 
more  than  the  Mamalukes,  God,  his  prophet,  and  the 
Koran.”  He  foon  perceives,  however,  that  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  are  diftruftful  of  his  Iflamifm,  and  prefer  to  his,  the 
yoke  of  their  Mamaluke  legion  of  honour:  but  having  al¬ 
ready  difeovered,  that  fuperftition  forms  the  balls  and  ge¬ 
netic  character  of  both  the  governors  and  the  governed, 
inftead  of  any  longer  profeffing  his  refpedt  for  Mahomet, 
he  aflumes  the  prophet  himfelf. — “Since  the  world  is  the 
world,  it  was  vvriiten,  that  I  fhould  come  from  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  weft,  to  fulfil  the  falk  that  is  impofed  on 
me.  1  might  call  every  one  of  you  to  an  account  for  the 
moft  fecret  thoughts  of  his  heart;  for  I  know  all,  even 
what  you  have  not  fpoken  to  any  one.  But  the  day  will 
come,  when  all  the  world  will  clearly  fee,  that  I  am  con¬ 
duced  by  orders  from  above,  and  that  all  human  efforts 
are  unavailing  againft  me.  ...  It  is  wel'  for  you  to  know, 
that  all  I  undertake  muft  fucceed.”  Too  wife,  however, 
to  perfift  in  his  defperate  enterprife,  no  fooner  does  he  fee 
the  fatal  crifts  approaching,  than  he  fecretly  returns  to 
Europe  But  to  prevent  his  companions  in  arms,  whom 
he  has  left  behind,  from  finking  under  the  difeouragement 
with  which  he  had  juft  been  feized  himfelf;  his  firft:  care 
is  to  write  to  them,  that  “  the  day,  when  they  fhall  re¬ 
turn  victorious  to  the  facred  land,  will  be  a  day  of  joy 
and  of  glory  for  the  whole  nation  I”  Soon  af^er  this,  the 
Englifh,  fleet  takes  them  prifoners,  and  brings  them  back 
to  him.  No  matter  ;  he  conliders  his  prediction  accom- 
plifhed,  and  even  reminds  them  of  it,  at  the  fame  time 
thanking  them  for  having  “  left  in  Egypt  immortal  re¬ 
membrances,”  and  congratulating  them,  that  they  return 
to  the  facred  land  “  with  the  glory  due  to  four  years  of 
labour  and  of  bravery.”  As  to  general  Menou,  to  con- 
fole  him  for  his  defeat,  he  takes  him  alide,  and  acknow¬ 
ledges  with  him,  that  “  the  fate  of  battles  is  uncertain.” 
When  word  was  brought  him  at  St.  Cloud,  that  the  council 
of  five  hundred  are  renewing  their  oath  to  the  conftitution 
of  the  year  3,  and  that  this  oath  is  reftoring  to  them  their 
loft  courage,  he  prefents  himfelf  in  themidftof  them,  and 
exclaims,  “  Remember,  that  I  always  march  accompa¬ 
nied  by  t he  god  of  war  and  the  god  of  fortune!”  He 
fpeaks,  the  council  of  five  hundred  difperfe,  all  the  re¬ 
publicans  believe  him,  and  fubmit.  The  royalifts,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  priefts  of  La  Vendee,  (till  relift;  but,  in 
order  to  embroil  them  with  England,  the  very  man,  who 
in  Turkey,  had  made  a  merit  of  having  “  deftroyed  the 
crofs  and  the  pope,”  does  not  helitate  to  denounce  the 
Englifh  as  wicked  heretics.  Again,  at  the  opening  of 
the  campaign  of  1800,  wifhing  to  induce  the  confcripts 
to  refort  in  mafs  to  Dijon,  and  affemble  beneath  his  ban¬ 
ners,  he  accompliflies  his  ptirpofe  by  affuring  them,  that 
“  the  effort  he  afks  of  them  will  be  unnecelfary,  if  they 
appear  but  ready  to  make  it.”  Is  it  important  to  him  to 
bring  back  the  captain-general  Tonflaint  to  the  bofom  of 
the  republic,  or  is  he  apprehenfive  left  his  remorfe  for 
what  the  planters  call  the  ufurpation  of  that  negro,  fhould 
drive  him  to  adfs  of  defperation  ?  The  man  of  the  18th  of 
Brumaire,  thinks  himfelf  better  qualified  than  any  one  to 
apply  the  fpunge  of  abfolution.  He  writes  to  him,  that 
41  it  is  by  his  talents,  and  by  the  force  of  circumftances, 
that  he  is  the  firft  man  of  his  colour  who  has  arrived  at 
fo  high  a  degree  of  power  in  St.  Domingo,  and  holds  there 
the  firft  command.”  But  he  does  not  ftop  here  ;  for, 
knowing  that  ToulTaint  has  the  name  of  the  Deity  con- 


flantly  in  his  mouth,  lie’  thanks  him  above  all,  “  for 
having  again  brought  into  honour  religion,  and  the  wor- 
fhip  of  that  God,  from  whom  every  thing  emanates.” 
Knowing  alfo,  that  this  African  is  bound,  by  all  that  is 
moft  dear  to  man,  to  prevent  the  negroes  from  being  again 
brought  under  the  yoke  of  flavery,  from  which  France 
herfelf  had  emancipated  them,  he  writes  to  him,  “  You 
defire  their  liberty  ;  you  know,  that,  in  all  countries 
where  we  have  been,  we  have  given  it  to  nations  that 
pofTelied  it  no.t.  Whatever  be  the  origin  and  the  colour 
of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo,  they  are  all  Frenchmen, 
all  free  before  God  and  before  the  republic.”  Obferve, 
however,  that  the  very  fame  week,  in  which  he  figned 
his  difpatch  to  pacify  the  blacks  of  Sr.  Domingo,  h?  en¬ 
deavoured  to  quiet  the  alarmsof  the  whites  of  Martinico, 
and  of  the  I  lies  of  France  and  Reunion,  by  declaring  to 
them,  that  they  no  longer  had  caule  to  fear  that  the  mo¬ 
ther  country  would  “  eftablilh  the  flavery  of  the  whites, 
by  giving  liberty  to  the  blacks.”  This  he  enforced  by 
the  murder  of  ToufTaint.  Obferve  alfo,  that  he  was  at 
this  very  "time  lilently  preparing  the  projet  of  a  law,  which, 
the  better  to  enable  thofe  principles  to  triumph  which 
began  the  revolution,  has  re-eftablilhed  the  Have  trade  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  the  buyingand  felling  thofe  wretched  Afri¬ 
cans,  who  are  “  all  free  before  God  and  before  the  re¬ 
public!”  At  home,  does  lie  wifh  again  to  attach  the 
royalifts  to  his  car?  He  has  difeovered  their  predominant 
pallion  alfo,  and  contents  himfelf  with  faying,  “  France 
has  acquired  more  confideration  abroad,  than  the  mo¬ 
narchy  ever  enjoyed.”  Or  is  it  needful  to  diftipate  the 
alarms  of  certain  republicans,  who  ftill  adhere  to  the  con- 
ftitution  and  the  “  grand  principles  ?”  He  (lops  their 
mouth  by  fervently  invoking,  like  them,  the  facred  name 
of  the  people,  and  adds  thefe  very  fignificaht  words,  “  the 
fovereign  of  11s  all.”  But  of  all  the  numerous  foul  ftains 
which  fully  the  reputation  of  the  prefent  ruler  of  France, 
his  conduct  fo  the  brave  and  noble-minded  negro  com¬ 
mander  ToufTaint,  forms  one  of  the  deepeft.” 

The  next  writer  vvho  profefles  impartially  to  (ketch  the 
charad’tef  of  the  emperor  Napoleon,  is  an  Englijhman  in 
Paris,  Mr.  Thomas  Holcroft,  who  married  a  FYench  lady, 
and  refided  a  confiderable  time  on  the  fpot.  His  delinea¬ 
tions  in  many  refpedts  befpeak  the  hand  of  a  mafter ;  and 
where  his  colouring  is  defedtive,  it  may  be  attributed  to 
the  difficulty  of  pourtraying  fo  extraordinary  a  prince 
with  claflical  precifion.  He  firft  enumerates  the  vices, 
and  then  the  virtues,  of  his  hero  : 

“  It  is  the  turn  and  concurrence  of  circumftances  that 
give  the  powers  of  man  their  direction,  (lamp  his  charac¬ 
ter,  and  reconcile  him  to  courfes  of  adtion  ;  fuch,  even, 
as  he  may  have  once  held  in  abhorrence.  In  all  the  ar¬ 
dour  of  youth,  when  the  intemperate  imagination  knew 
not  where  to  reft,  before  principles  had  been  fixed  by  ex¬ 
perience,  yet  not  till  after  a  burning  third  of  fame  had 
been  excited  in  him,  Bonaparte  found  that  dangerous 
engine,  that  implement  of  human  mifery,  an  army,  at  his 
command,  and  prompt  to  effedt  whatever  purpofe  his  rapid 
genius  fhould  conceive.  He  foon  difeovered  the  necellity 
there  was  to  give  that  colouring  to  events  that  might 
produce  the  effedts  intended  :  to  conceal,  to  deceive,  to 
fix  the  attention  on  falfe  points,  to  fla'ter  peafants,  to 
fpeak  to  princes  in  the  lofty  tone  of  menace,  to  fpur  the 
foldier  to  attack  by  the  hopes  of  plunder,  to  hang  him 
afterwards  for  the  crime,  to  promife  friendfhip  to  the 
vanquifhed,  and  then  to  raife  contributions,  and  drip 
them  of  all  they  efteemed  moft  precious  ;  thefe  foon  be¬ 
came  the  daily  occurrences  of  his  adtive  warfare!  Oh, 
had  his  genius  received  another  diredtion,  had  he  been 
impelled  with  no  lefs  force  into  the  paths  of  wifdom  and 
benevolence,  what  a  bleffing  to  the  world  would  he  have 
been  ! 

“  In  Egypt  he  found  a  race  much  more  ignorant,  more 
depraved,  and  therefore  ftill  more  addidfed  to  the  arts  of 
deceit,  than  in  Italy  ;  and  he  bent  all  his^towers  to  the 
talk  of  overcoming  them,  in  every  manner.  Could  the^ 
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fiuht  >  He  conquered  them  ns  well  in  valour  as  in  faga- 
city.  Could  they  ntiflead,  and  wear  the  malic  of  hypo- 
crify  ?  Even  in  this  they  were  not  his  equals  Still  his 
mighty  mind  gave  public  proofs  of  the  warnings  and  the 
impulfes  it  received  from  truth  ;  to  the  man  oi  difcrimi- 
nation,  there  are  paffiiges  in  his  (late  papers  that  (how 
with  what  force  it  (truck  him  ;  and  prove  his  momentary 
grandeur  of  thought.  To  this  hour,  changed  as  he  gra. 
dually  has  been,"  and  loaded  as  his  horizon  is  with  the 
clouds  of  fplenetic  ambition,  it  neverthelefs  occa  (tonally 
emits  a  luminous  beam.  But  the  mod  fatal  of  all  the  cir- 
cumffances  which  have  unfitted  him  for  the  talk  lie  has 
afl'umed  to  himfelf,  which  is  no  lefs  than  that  cf  govern¬ 
ing  Europe,  is,  that  he  has  been  habituated  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  armies. 

“  To  move  a  multitude,  fo  that  fome  great  end  may 
be  achieved,  it  is  neceffary  that  not  a  man  among  them, 
the  commander  excepted,  (hould  have  any  will,  any  power 
of  confideration,  any  impulfe  or  motion,  but  that  which 
he  receives.  Experience  having  proved,  to  the  chief,  that 
he  is  capable  of  fo  effectually  directing  fuch  a  mafs,  as 
that  mankind  have  repeatedly  regarded  with  adonifliment 
the  combinations  of  the  individual  which  have  produced 
thefe  wonders,  he  entertains  in  himfelf  no  doubt  of  his 
decided  fuperiority  to  all  other  men  :  he  conceives  him¬ 
felf  to  be  little  lefs  than  infallible,  holds  his  own  views  and 
opinions  in  veneration,  and  cheridies  the  rapturous  vifion 
of  giving  the  word  of  command  to  dates,  and  of  exciting 
amazement  dill  much  greater  throughout  the  world. 
While  thus  he  dreams,  nothing  is  more  eafy  than  the 
imaginary  reforms  he  is  to  effeCt;  nothing  more  (imple 
than  the  means;  nothing  more  wonderful  than  that  they 
have  not  been  effeCted  long  before. 

“  Accudomed  to  gain  the  granded  advantages  by  fe- 
crecy  of  plan,  celerity  of  aCticn,  and  thofe  dratagems 
that  bed  can  made  and  midead,  the  fame  habits  remain, 
and  the  fame  means  are  adopted,  when  the  conqueror 
feizes  on  the  rule  of  dates,  as  when  he  fends  forth  his  co¬ 
horts  to  the  plunder  of  cities,  and  the  capture  of  pro¬ 
vinces.  He  alone  mud  projeCt ;  he  alone  mud  command  ; 
reward  and  p.unifliment  mud  be  at  his  foie  difpofal  :  no 
community,  no  (ingle  creature,  mud  aCt  but  as  he  wdlls. 
That  to  make  his  will  known  isimpodible,  that  it  varies 
in  himfelf  from  day  to  day,  that  men  cannot  refign  their 
intellect:,  cannot  refid  the  impulfes  of  habits  and  the  de- 
cidons  of  the  judgment,  and  that  the  talk  of  regulating 
the  actions  of  millions  by  the  will  of  an  individual,  is  the 
mod  extravagant  and  abfurd  of  attempts,  are  truths  of 
which  he  has  no  knowledge,  or  has  lod  all  recollection  of 
them.  Memory  cannot  conjure  up,  nor  can  fagacity  divine, 
all  the  difadvantageous  propendties,  which  the  chief  con- 
ful  brought  with  him  into  office  :  thefe  have  been  fo  ag¬ 
gravated,  by  circumdances  which  he  did  not  forefee, 
by  difficulties  abroad,  and  the  mafs  of  refidance  which  he 
had  a  (lured  himfelf  he  (hould  find  fo  feeble,  that  they 
fixed  in  his  mind  evil  habits  of  fuch  force  and  peculiarity, 
that  they  are  beyond  the  hope  of  cure. 

“  To  the  injudice  and  cruelty  of  his  conduCt  at  Jaffa, 
(fee  the  article  Egypt,  vol.  vi.  p.  33:,)  we  will  add 
only  one  example  more.  When  Bonaparte  fird  came  to 
Milan,  profeffing  himfelf  the  deliverer  of  a  once  great 
people,  but  now  and  long  fince  miferably  enchained  by 
priedcraft  and  petty  defpotifm,  thofe  who  earnedly  de- 
dred  the  emancipation  and  the  happinefs  of  their  country, 
received  him  with  open  arms.  One  of  them,  a  Milanele 
nobleman  of  great  influence,  devoted  his  whole  means 
and  power  to  the  caufe  which  he  fuppofed  the  French 
fince'rely  intended  to  promote;  and  for  that  purpofe  gave 
his  utmofl  aid  to  Bonaparte,  by  whom  he  was  then  treated 
with  the  mod  flattering  attention.  This  nobleman  had  none 
but  virtuous  motives  for  his  conduct ;  and  he  was  too  foon 
convinced  that  it  was  not  for  the  caufe  of  freedom,  which 
Bonaparte  and  the  armies  of  France  fought  :  the  avarice 
of  individuals,  the  plunder  of  rich  and  poor,  and  the 
word  of  motives,  which  lelfifhnefs,  egotifm,  and  national 
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vanity,  could  infpire,  were  daily  more  and  more  apparent. 
Afrer  fome  reverfes  which  the  French  army  fudained  in 
Italy,  Bonaparte  came  again  to  Milan  ;  and  the  indignant 
patriot,  indead  of  promoting  the  views  of  the  conqueror 
as  before,  openly  upbraided  him  with  his  want  of  good 
faith,  his  total  dereliction  from  the  caufe  of  freedom,  and 
with  the  atrocities  committed  or  countenanced  by  him. 
The  affront  was  unpardonable  :  to  reprove  a  man  w  ho  had 
armies  at  his  command,  though  it  (howed  a  noble  and  a 
virtuous  fortitude,  the  loyal  Mihmefe  foon  found  was  a 
fatal  dep  :  Bonaparte  can  fed  him  to  be  feized,  put  him 
under  a  guard,  and  fent  accufations  of  him  to  the  direc¬ 
tory,  accompanied  by  pretended  proofs  that  he  was  a 
traitor  to  freedom  and  to  France.  The  end  of  this  tra¬ 
gedy  was  the  death  of  the  Italian:  he  was  (hot;  and  the 
padions  of  his  enemy  were  fhewn  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
prefent,  and  ominous  to  the  future.  This  account  I  had 
from  a  man  of  rank  and  honour,  an  Italian,  who  allured 
me  he  abfolutely  knew  all  that  he  had  related  to  be  true. 

“  I  have  feveral  times,”  fays  Mr.  Ilolcroft,  “  been 
clofe  to  Napoleon  ;  his  dature  is  diminutive,  his  com¬ 
plexion  fallow,  and  his  phyfiognomy  bears  thofe  marks 
that  denote  the  labours  of  his  mind  :  it  is  care-worn;  but 
it  is  alfo  fufceptible  of  great  variety.  From  his  atrabila- 
rioits  complexion,  choler  might  be  certainly  predicted  ; 
but,  from  the  fedatenefs  of  his  eye,  not  of  that  hidden 
and  impetuous  kind  to  which  he  is  fo  very  fubjeCt.  There 
are  various  traits,  public  and  private,  that  difeover  this 
mighty  chief  to  have  attempted  to  copy  Alexander  while 
he  was  in  Egypt,  Csefar  during  his  Italian  campaigns, 
and  Charlemagne  fince  he  has  allumed  the  imperial  purple. 
When  traverfing  the  fands  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  he  did 
not  forget  the  Libyan  deferts:  Alexander  was  then  his 
model.  He  placed  a  large  (fatue  of  Caefar,  allowed  to  be 
of  excellent  workmanfhip,  fronting  his  apartments  in  the 
Thuilleries  ;  that  he  might  have  it  in  daily  contempla¬ 
tion.  Since  the  addition  of  Helvetia  and  Italy  to  his  do¬ 
main,  he  has  imitated  the  power  of  Charlemagne.  To 
tom  up  with  accuracy  the  various  character  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  perfonage,  is  a  tafk  to  which  few  men  will  find 
themfelves  adequate.  There  are  two  parties,  indirect 
contradiction  to  ea.ch  other  :  and  both  of  them  equally 
violent  in  alfcrtion.  One  fet  of  them  attribute  to  him 
every  human  excellence  :  in  their  eye  he  is  not  a  man, 
but  a  deity  :  another  will  not  allow  he  ever  poffelTed  emi¬ 
nence  of  talent,  difeovered  a  (ingle  virtue,  or  performed, 
one  aCtion  that  can  be  called  great. 

“  Let  thofe,  who  affirm  that  the  fagacious  Napoleon 
forefaw  all  that  has  been  and  might  be  accotnplifbed, 
planned  all  that  he  lias  achieved,  and  with  power  little 
lefs  than  omnipotent  infured  military  conquc(t  and  com¬ 
manded  civil  triumph,  let  thofe  partifans  inquire  whether 
a  mind  fo  capacious  could  have  been  betrayed  into  acts, 
fo  many  of  which  are  puerile,  fo  many  more  are  abfurd, 
and  a  ftill  greater  number  are  malevolent  and  deflruCIi  ve  f 
The  nature  of  true  greatnefs  has  ever  been  and  ever  will 
be  beneficent.  If  his  plans  were’  fo  truly  profound,  would 
not  his  means  be  more  certain,  his  courfe  morefeven,  and 
his  end  more  fecure  ?  His  taciturnity  in  private  appears 
to  be  pride;  but,  in  his  public  aCts,  his  felfiflinefs  is  too 
great  to  command  refpeCt.  Power,  fuch  as  his  partifans 
would  have  the  world  believe  he  poffefles,  would  better 
underftand  itfelf ;  would  aCt  in  lilence,  and  ftrike  in  the 
dark:  it  would  purfue  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  and  dif- 
dain  to  vapour  or  to  tooth.  The  exceffes  of  the  paffions 
uniformly  rob  men  of  their  (bund  judgment,  and  render 
them  malignant  and  bale. 

“  To  thofe  who  will  not  allow  the  emperor  of  France 
any  one  great  quality,  what  (hall  be  anfvvered  ?  Let  them 
look  into  hiftory,  and  find  under  vvhofe  real  or  apparent 
command  actions  fo  numerous,  and  fo  great,  have  been 
performed  by  a  man  of  feeble  mind,  irrelolute  in  conduCt, 
and  in.confiftent  in  his  plans.  Let  them  ferutinize  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  and  prove,  if  it  be  poflible,  from  faCt 
or  from  deduction,  how  it  (hould  happen  in  times  fo 
jo  S  dread- 
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dreadfully  contentious,  that  debility  could  obtain  and 
prefetve  the  rule  ;  could  conquer  enemies  abroad,  fubvert 
rivals  in  power  at  home,  profit  by  foreign  and  intelline 
broils,  overawe  or  reconcile  fadtions,  change  the  capri¬ 
cious  deftinies  of  a  capricious  people  to  that  which  defpo- 
tifm  calls,  order,  and  eftablifh  a  new  dynafty,  which,  in 
ages  of  greater  ignorance,  would  long  have  continued 
permanent  and  beyond  controul.  Truth  is  always  found 
between  the  extremes.  Napoleon  is  an  extraordinary 
man,  who  has  lived  in  dill  more  extraordinary  times. 
The  grand  events  of  thefe  times  were  many  of  them  mili¬ 
tary;  fo,  as  it  happened,  was  his  education,  and  fb  were 
his  propenfties.  Such  was  the  fortuitous  favour  of  cir- 
cumftanees,  that  they  caufed  him  to  appear  a  prodigy.  A 
fivd  campaign  elevated  him  to  the  rank  of  a  hero,  the  fe- 
cond  diovved  him  a  god  :  he  feerned  to  command  events  : 
in  reality,  they  commanded  him  ;  they  were  his  creator. 

“  Early  habits  had  powerfully  concurred  to  fit  him  for 
the  future  accidents  under  which  he  became  placed  :  and 
this  pre-difpofition,  and  thefe  accidents,  were  further 
aided  by  a  mind  of  fuch  ardour,  and  of  fuel)  prolific  am¬ 
bition,  that  he  has  been  hurried  through  the  various  gra¬ 
dations  which  fimilar  minds  have  travelled;  and  does  and 
will  only  differ  from  them  in  fimilarity  of  fate,  as  far  as 
circumftances  have  varied,  and  fhall  hereafter  vary.  Sal¬ 
low  complexion,  length  of  face,  a  pointed  nofe,  a  pro- 
jefting  chin,  and  prominent  cheek  bones,  have  diftin- 
guifhed  the  countenahces  of  fanatics  and  perfecutors. 
Fanatics  and  perfecutors  were  often  men  of  powerful 
minds,  but  violent  pa  (lions  ;  and  between  fuch  men  and 
the  emperor  of  France,  allowing  for  times  and  circum- 
ffances,  in  phyfiognomy,  in  talents,  and  in  manner  of  add¬ 
ing,  there  is  great  refemblance.” 

Such  are  the  ftriking  features,  both  of  body  and  mind, 
which  contemporary  hiftorians  have  given  us  of  the  pre- 
font  conqueror  of  Germany  and  Italy.  The  difpaflio.nate 
reader  will  naturally  make  allowances  for  the  prejudices 
of  men  exifting  under  different  forms  of  government,  a<d 
actuated  by  principles  of  attachment  to  particular  per- 
fons.  He  will  then  be  better  qualified  to  impugn  the  cruel 
and  ungenerous  traits  in  this  great  man’s  character,  and 
to  appreciate  with  obvious  truth,  his  glorious  and  heroic 
addions  ; — if  glory  can  attach  to  the  mowing  down  fuch 
multitudes  of  our  fellow  men,  and  in  fpreading  defolation 
over  the  mold  luxuriant  provinces  of  the  civilifed  world, 
merely  to  gratify  the  ambition,  the  refehtment,  pride,  or 
politics,  of  high  and  mighty-minded  individuals!  !  ! 

Had  Napoleon  claimed  legitimately  the  titles  he  has 
chofen  to  afTume — had  he  been  born  a  prince,  and  fought 
but  half  the  battles  he  has  done — his  achievements  would 
have  been  immortalized,  and  his  fame  magnified  to  the 
conftellations  of  heaven,. — though  his  fortitude  had  been 
lefs,  and  his  cruelties  greater.  When  men  advance,  by 
whatever  gradations,  from  the  humbler  walks  of  life  to 
high  and  important  ftations,  and  put  on  the  habiliments 
of  confequence  and  authority,  envy  conftantly  purfues 
their  fteps,  no  matter  how  confcientioufly  they  havfe  been 
direffted  in  their  views.  On  the  other  hand,  princes  and 
fovereigns  are  feen  to  depart  from  the  paths  of  virtue  and- 
honour,  to  opprefs  their  fubje£ts,  perfecute  the  unfortu¬ 
nate,  and  exercife  various  a6ts  of  tyranny, — receiving  (fill 
the  adulation  and  revetence  of  mankind,  as  if  it  were  im- 
polTible  for  them  to  commit  fin,  or  do  wrong,  while  en¬ 
nobled  by  birth,  and  claiming  to  be  the  foils  of  kings  or 
emperors.  This  is  a  falfe  bias  operating  on  the  minds  of 
men,  highly  derogatory  to  the  human  charadter,  and 
pregnant  with  injuftice,  fince  it  leads  us  to  detradt  where 
merit  is  due,  and  to  applaud  where  punilhment  ought  to 
be  inflidted. 

But  let  punifhment  be  tempered  with  mercy.  Though 
the  fovereigns  of  France,  fo  lately  as  the  eighteenth 
century,  have  merited  confiderable  obloquy — have  been 
charged  with  many  crimes — with  numerous  oppreflions, 
and  abundant  follies, — the  common  lot  of  humanity  ;  yet 
have  they  all  in  turn  faltered  for  their  mifconduct.  “  The 


fins  of  the  fathers  have  been  viffted  upon  the  children 
even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.”  Let  not  im¬ 
placable  resentment  for  ever  abound.  It  is  godlike  to 
forgive  ;  and  the  mod  exalted  adt  of  heroifm  is  that  of 
defending  the  oppreffed,  of  reftoring  the  injured  to  their 
juft  prerogatives,  of  extirpating  perfecution,  and  fuffering 
not  the  iron  arm  of  tyranny  to  defpoil  the  faireft  inherit 
tances  of  mankind.  This  ftate  of  things  cannot  always 
endure.  Would,  therefore,  the  emperor  of  France  afpire 
indeed  to  be  “  Napoleon  the  Great,” — would  he  caft  afide 
the  embezzled  crown,  and  exert  his  unbounded  influence 
to  reltore  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  and  royal  de- 

mefnes  of  France — his  juft  and  legitimate  inheritance, _ 

he  would  obtain  the  molt  glorious  of  all  victories,  by 
gaining  the  victory  over  himfelf.  Neither  the  fame  of 
Caefar — nor  of  Alexander — nor  their  conquefts — nor  their 
beneficence — could  for  a  moment  bear  a  comparifon  with 
his — who  had  won  a  diadem  for  no  other  purnofe  than  to 
reftore  it  to  the  rightful  owner;  and  thus,  by  one  great 
and  noble  adt  of  benevolence,  merit  an  unfading  crown 
in  thofe  realms  where  the  juft  and  generous  will  be  fure 
of  their  reward. 

Yet  are  there  writers  even  in  thefe  enlightened  days, 
who  endeavour  to  juftify  Napoleon  in  a  (Turning  the  regal 
authority  by  the  power  of  the  fword,  on  the  ground  that 
the  anceftors  of  the  Bourbon  family  feized  upon  the  throne 
bv-ihe  felf-fame  inftrument,  upwards  of  eight  hundred 
years  ago,  when  Hugh  Capet,  the  firft  king  of  their  dy¬ 
nafty,  on  the  death  of  Louis  V.  alfumed  the  fovereignty 
in  prejudice  to  the  rightful  heir  Charles  duke  of  Lorraine, 
the  only  furviving  defeendant  of  the  emperor  Charle¬ 
magne.  See  p.  664  of  this  volume. 

However  plaufible  fuch  an  argument  might  appear  to 
fuperficial  minds,  we  are  confident  it  can  never  Hand  the 
teft  of  juridical  inveftigation,  nor  be  confidered  as  a  mea- 
fure  on  which  the  ends  of  public  juftice,  or  the  Rights  of 
Man,  in  any  point  of  view,  can  be  defended  or  maintained. 
The  only  bottom  on  which  it  (lands,  if  it  can  be  faid  to 
(land  at  all,  is,  that  the  commiflion  of  a  nefarious  a£l  by 
one  man,  will  juftify  another  in;  committing  the  fame. 
How  far  fuch  a  plea  might  have  been  countenanced  eight 
centuries  ago,  is  hardly  worth  our  enquiry;  it  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  know  that  the  jurifprudence  which  governs  the 
nineteenth  century,  revolts  at  the  idea.  The  length  of 
time  in  which  the  defeendants  of  Hugh  Capet  have  inhe¬ 
rited  the  crown  and  eftates  of  their  forefathers,  furnifhes 
an  unequivocal  criterion  of  the  legitimacy  of  their  claim,' 
as  well  as  of  the  injuftice  of  thofe  who  would  defraud  them 
of  their  birthright.  Let  thofe  who  maintain  a  contrary 
bpinion  for  once  put  the  queftion  to  themfelves,  and  con¬ 
fcientioufly  anfwer,  were  the  cafe  their  own,  whether 
they  would  admit  fuch  a  law  to  be  juft  >  For  our  part, 
we  think  that  no  nation,  whether  favage  or  civilized, 
would  difgrace  itfelf  by  cheri fhing  a  doctrine  fo  repugnant 
to  every  fentiment  of  juftice  and  equity  that  has  hitherto 
governed  the  affairs  of  the  world.  —  But  we  have  done. — 
Let  the  evidence  of  philofophy,  of  reafon,  and  of  reli¬ 
gion,  either  reconcile  thefe  relentlefs  meafures  of  perfe¬ 
cution  and  hoftility,  or  direft  men’s  minds  and  difpofitions 
to  moral  reiStitude,  humanity,  and  the  bleffings  of  peace. 

ANTIQUITIES,  CURIOSITIES,  and  HISTORICAL 
EPOCHS. 

There  are  feveral  ancient  monuments  ftill  exifting  in 
France,  which  are  aferibed  to  the  Greek  colony  which 
fettled  at  Marfeilles,  and  firft  imparted  the  feeds  of  civi¬ 
lization  to  the  country  of  Gaul.  The  ancient  Gallic  coins 
are  evidently  an  imitation  of  the  Grecian  model,  copies, 
as  we  now  find,  from  the  ftill  more  remote  era  of  the 
Egyptian  race  of  kings.  Many  of  them  occur  in  the  metal 
called  deElvum,  procured  mofi  probably  from  the  ancient 
mines  in  the  fputh  of  France.  In  Picardy,  and  other  parts 
poffelTed  by  the  ancient  Belgae,  there  are  circles,  and  other 
monuments,  of  that  lingular  kind  which  are  called  druidic. 
Near  the  town  of  Canute,  on  the  coaft  of  Vannes,  in 
'  Bretagne, 
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Bretagne,  there  is  a  grand  monument  of  this  kind,  far 
exceeding  Stonehenge  in  magnitude,  confiding  of  about 
four  thoufand  (tones,  many  as  high  as  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet,  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a  quincunx  of  eleven  rows. 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  Veneti,  or  people  cf 
Vannes,  who  oppofed  Co  great  a  fleet  to  Caefar,  were 
Belgae,  as  Strabo  particularly  informs  us,  lib.  iv.  a  flrong- 
proof  that  thcfe  monuments  are  neither  Celtic  nor  Druidic, 
but  founded  by  the  Belgic  Goths,  who  long  before  the 
Chriftian  era  poftefted  the  greatefl  part  of  Europe.  See 
the  article  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  776. 

The  Roman  antiquities  in  France  are  very  numerous, 
and  feme  of  them  in  excellent  prefe.rvation.  Thofe  at 
Nifmes  are  particularly  celebrated,  confiding  chiefly  of 
an  a'mphitheatre,  and  the  temple  called  La  Maifon  Carre. 
At  Paris  there  are  alfo  Come  curious  remains  of  Roman 
architecture,  which  are  ftill  preferved  with  reverence  and 
care.  The  difeovery  of  the  grave  of  Childeric,  near 
Tournay,  in  the  laft  century,  prefented  fome  very  curious 
fragments  of  native  antiquities.  In  an  old  tower  of  St. 
Germain  du  Pre,  are  reprefentations  of  feveral  ot  the  fird 
monarchs  of  the  Fraivks;  and  many  of  their  curious  effi¬ 
gies  were  preferved  on  their  tombs  at  St.  Dennis,  and  in 
other  places,  till  they  were  profaned  by  the  violences  of 
the  late  revolution. 

The  monuments  of  the  Carlovingian  race  of  princes  are 
more  numerous ;  and  Roman  mofaics  have  everywhere 
illuflrated  the  fame  of  Charlemagne.  France  has  been  fo 
little  expofed  to  foreign  conqueft,  or  inroad,  except  by 
England,  that  feveral  facred  edifices  exifl  which  were 
eredted  in  this  remote  period.  Of  later  events  the  monu¬ 
ments  are  fo  numerous,  that  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt 
to  enumerate  them.  One  of  the  mod  Angular  is  the  fuit 
of  beautiful  tapeftry,  which  was  preferved  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral  church  of  Bayeux  in  Normandy,  reprefcntiitg  the 
beginning  and  termination  of  the  grand  coined:  between 
William  and  Harold,  which  led  to  the  conqueft  of  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  Normans.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  the  woik 
of  Matilda,  wife  of  William  ;  and  bears  every  mark  of 
that  remote  antiquity.  The  ftatue  of  Philip  Auguftus, 
in  the  church  of  the  abbey  of  Victory,  near  Settles,  is  no 
mean  relic  of  the  arts  of  the  middle  ages,  when  St.  Louis 
called  forth  the  utmoft  exertions  of  cccle'iaftic  (kill. 

The  chief  hiftorical  epochs  in  the  chronology  ot  France, 
arrange  themfelves  in  the  following  order:  the  primitive 
population. of  the  Celts,  and  the  conquefts  of  fire  Aqui- 
tani,  and  Belgre,  fttnilar  to  what  happened  in  England, 
(which  fee  in  voL  vi.  p.  797,)  form  the  firft  epocha.  The 
faint  traces  of  the  ancients  concerning  Gaul,  from  the 
eftabliftiment  of  the  Phocean  colony  at  Marleilles,  to  the 
\  conqueft  of  France  by  J ulius  Caefur,  conftitutes  its  fecond 

epoch.  See  p.  648  of  this  volume.  The  complete  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  country  to  the  learned  world  by  that  re¬ 
nowned  general;  and  the  various  revolutions  and  events 
of  which  it  was  the  theatre  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans,  comprifes  the  third  epoch  :  p.  649.  The  inva- 
fion  and  final  conqueft  of  the  country  by  the  Franks  under 
Clovis,  about  the  year  490,  and  the  converfion  of  the 
Franks  to  the  Chriftian  faitlt,  five  years-after  that  period, 
may  be  regarded  as  its  fourth  principal  epocha  :  fee 
p.650.  The  obfeure  hiftory  and  reign  of  the  Merovin¬ 
gian  race,  when  France  was  frequently  fplit  into  (mall 
kingdoms,  to  the  final  extinction  of  that  dyn.ifty  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century,  forms  its  fifth  epocha:  fee 
p.  652.  The  Carlovingian  race,  which  afeended  the  throne 
in  theyear  752,  and  was  followed,  twenty  years  afterwards, 
by  the  celebrated  reign  of  Charlemagne,  conftitutes  the 
fixth  epocha.  This  renowned  prince  carried  the  power 
of  France  to  the  greateft  extent  and  (plendour  ;  having,  in 
particular,  fubdued  the' greateft  part  of  Germany,  wheie 
he  became  the  founder  and  firft  fovereign  of  what  has 
fince  been  ftyled  the  German  empire,  A.  D.  800,  and 
which  remained  with  his  defeendants  for  near  a  century: 
fee  p.  653 — 662. 

The  acceffion  of  the  houfe  of  Capet  to  the  throne  of 
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France  in  the  year  987,  upon  the  death  of  Louis  V.  may 
be  confidered  as  the  feventh,  as  well  as  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  epochs  which  mark  the  events  of  that  country.  It 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  illwftrious  reign  of  kings  which 
held  on  uninterruptedly  to  the  era  of  the  revolution  :  fee 
p.  663,  See.  The  crufad.es,  or  warfare  in  the  Holy  Land, 
in  which  the  French  bore  the  chief  fway,  conftitutes  their 
eighth  epocha  :  p.  666.  The  wars  with  England,  and 
conqueft  of  France  by  Henry  V.  with  its  deliverance  by 
the  Maid  of  Orleans,  or  rather  by  Charles-  VI I.  ftyled  the 
victorious,  forms  the  ninth  epocha:  p.671 — 689.  The 
reign  of  Louis  XI.  who  crudied  fueh  powerful  princes  as 
were  left  after  the  Engliftt  were  defeated,  and  who  was 
called  the  father  of  the  abfolute  monarchy,  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  t lie  tenth  epocha  :  p.  690 — 696.  The  reign  of 
F'rancis  I .  who  was  called  the  father  of  fcience  and  letters, 
during  which  the  French,  who  had  been  confidered  as  bar¬ 
barians  by  the  more  civilized  people  of  Italy,  began  on 
the  contrary  to  be  diftinguiftied  for  their  fuperior  refine¬ 
ment,  forms  the  eleventh  epocha.  This  is  alfo  the  firft 
epoch  of  a  (landing  army  on  the  continent  of  Europe  : 
p.  697 — 704.  The  inteftine  commotions  and  wars  with 
the  proteft  mts,  and  the  inhuman  maflacre  of  the  prote- 
ftants  on  St.  Bartholomew’s  day  in  1572,  may  be  reckoned 
the  twelfth  epocha  :  p.707 — 710.  The  diftinguiftied  reign 
of  Henry  IV .  forms  a  very  important  epocha  in  the  annals 
of  France:  p.712—726.  That  of  Louis  XIV.  too  much 
extolled  by  the  French,  and  too  much  degraded  by  other 
nations,  to  the  death  of  Louis  XV.  conftitutes  the  next, 
or  fourteenth  epocha  :  p.  727 — 745.  The  late  revolution, 
which  has  aftoniftted  Europe,  and  which,  in  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  its  relations  and  expence  of  human  blood,  out¬ 
rivals  all  the  long  feries  of  fimilar  events  in  ancient  hif¬ 
tory,  is  with  great  truth  regarded  as  the  principal  epocha 
in  the  affairs  of  France:  p.  746 — 788.  The  eftablifti¬ 
ment  of  the  Gaulic  or  French  empire  under  the  emperor 
Napoleon  I.  commences  a  memorable  epoch,  as  well  as  a 
new  dynafty,  in  the  civil  and  political  hiftory  of  France: 
fee  p.  789 — 890. 

GOVERNMENT,  CONSTITUTION,  LAWS,  and 
RELIGION. 

The  prefent  government  of  France,  (1S06,)  ftridlly 
fpeaking,  appears  to  be  neither  monarchical,  nor  repub¬ 
lican  ;  though  it  participates,  of  both.  The  emperor,  at 
the  prefent  day,  is  perhaps  the  mod  abfolute  monarch  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  ;  yet  the  conftituted  authorities  con¬ 
tinue  very  nearly  upon  the  (lime  footing  as  when  the  con- 
fuJar  government  was  eredted  in  1799;  the  firft  moving 
principle  being  in  the  primary  afifemblies,  and  the  legifla- 
tive  authority  under  the  controul  of  a  confervative  fenate, 
a  tribunate,  and  a  prytaneum  of  fifty  counfeilors.  The 
executive  power  refides  ftill  in  the  emperor,  as  it  did  be¬ 
fore  in  the  firft  conful ;  but  Napoleon,  as  we  have  already 
feen,  confiders  the  conftitution  as  a  Republic  ;  and  not  un- 
frequently  appeals  to  what  he  calls  the  firft  earthly  autho¬ 
rity — the  will  and  majejly  of  the  people. 

The  organization  of  the  F'rench  empire  is  at  prefent  as 
follows  :  The  (late  is  divided  info  or.e  hpndred  and  eight 
departments,  including  the  fix  Piedmontefe  ;  and  are  con¬ 
fidered  as  being  fo  many  totally  difiindl  provinces.  Each 
department  is  itfelf  fubdivided  into  three,  four,  or  five, 
diftricls,  called  communal  arrondijfements .  Tliefe  diftridts 
are,  in  their  tarn,  fubdivided  into  cantons.  Laftly,  each 
canton  is  compofed  of  a  certain  number  of  communes  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  of  towns  and  villages.  A  commune  is  fome- 
times  a  (ingle  town,  and  fometimes  an  union  of  feveral  vil¬ 
lages,  potfeffing  a  mayor  and  a  communal  municipality. 
All  the  confiderable  cities  are  divided  into  feveral  com¬ 
munes.  The  difpenfations  cf  authority  might  be  endan¬ 
gered  by  the  union  of  the  inhabitants  oi an  extenfi ve  city . 
By  this  maxim,  divide  and  govern,  thtf  inhabitants  of  the 
fame  town  have  almoft  ceafed  to  be  fellow. citizens. 

Each  department  is  adminiftered  by  a  prefect,  and  as 
many  fub-prefedts  as  it  contains  diftridts.  The  details  of 
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ti  e  adminiftration  defcend  from  the  fub-prefefts  to  the 
mayors,  who  are  appointed  by  the  emperor.  Eacii  di'dricl: 
lias  a  primary  judicial  tribunal,  and  each  department  a 
criminal  tribunal.  Every  three  departments  polhefs  a  tri¬ 
bunal  of  appeal,  which  takes  cognizance,  by  appeal,  of 
all  the  caufes  determined  by  the  tribunals  of  the  didnfts 
under  its  jurifdidtion.  Laflly,  each  canton  has  a  juftice 
of  the  peace.  All  the  tribunals  of  appeal  acknowledge  a 
Superior  tribunal,  called  the  court  of  cajfaticn ,  pofTeffing  the 
power  of  annulling  the  fentences  of  the  tribunals  ot  ap¬ 
peal  which  appear  to  it  illegal,  and  of  referring  the  exa¬ 
mination  of  tlie  caufe  to  any  other  tribunal  it  {hall  pleafe 
to  appoint.  All  thefe  judges  are  in  a  (late  of  abfolute 
dependence  upon  the  government,  and  are  difplaced  or 
fuperfeded  at  pleafure. 

The  Jpirit  of  the  conflitution  is  dill  derived  from  the 
grand  fundamental  principles  of  legidation  laid  down  by 
the  national  alfembly  on  the  23d  ot  September  1789,  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  declaration  of  the  “  Rights  ot  Men  and 
of  Citizens,” — all  of  w  hich  were  received  and  recognized 
under  the  Solemnity  of  an  oath  by  the  unfortunate  Louis 
XVT.  on  the  10th  of  July  1790,  as  condituting  the  Free 
Constitution  of  France.  See  p.  77 1—777.  All  the 
innovations  which  have  fmce  occurred,  appear  to  be  only 
different  modifications  of  the  fame  fundamental  principles, 
intended  either  to  operate  as  a  cure  in  cafes  of  defeft  or 
insufficiency  in  the  former  provifional  articles,  or  to  lor- 
ward  the  views  of  fome  ambitious  party.  Thus  the  new 
conflitution,  as  it  was  termed,  of  the  23d  of  Auguft  179 5, 
was  framed  in  order  to  remedy  the  defective  parts  of  the 
conflitution  of  1789,  and  to  render  it  more  confonant  to 
the  new  order  of  tilings,  which  had  taken  place  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  condemnation  and  execution  of  the  king. 
See  p.  8 1  2,  8 1 3.  The  other  new  forms  or  alterations  which 
have  taken  place,  appear  to  be  calculated  more  for  the 
purpofe  of  adapting  the  conflitution  to  the  executive  de¬ 
partments  of  the  (late,  than  to  vary  the  principles  of  na¬ 
tional  legiflation  and  fecurity.  The  reader  will  readily 
perceive  this  to  have  been  the  cafe,  by  referring  to  pages 
790,  794,  798, .  under  Robefpierre  ;  828,  under  Barras; 
844,  under  the  confulate  ;  and  p.  862,  under  the  empire. 

The  body  of  laws  which  has  refulted  from  this  new 
conflitution,  has  hitherto  proved  highly  beneficial  to  the 
people;  and  their  emancipation  from  the  old  fyftem  of 
oppreflion,  which  was  fhamefully  exercifed  by  thofe  put 
in  authority  under  the  crown,  as  well  as  under  the  church, 
has  taught  them  to  look  with  indifference  on  the  dreadful 
devaflations  and  expence  of  blood  which  followed  from 
the  violent  convulsions  of  the  revolution  ;  nor  to  regard 
in  whom  fltall  exifi  the  right  of  fuccedion,  or  on  what 
•  account  the  horrors  of  war  fltall  be  continued,  fo  t hat 
their  perfons  are  protefted  in  the  facred  enjoyment  of  their 
liberty,  and  their  property  Secured  from  the  rapacity  of 
flare  plunderers  and  inquifitorial  perfeentors;  of  which 
indeed  they  had  endured  their  (hare: — of  affliction,  their 
cup  was  full.  See  p.  765,  766.  To  prevent  in  future  this 
infamous  fpecies  of  peculation,  the  new  conflitution  pro¬ 
vides  entirely  for  the  maintenance  of  its  courts  and  offi¬ 
cers,  both  civil  and  ecclefiaflical,  by  adequate  (diaries, 
without  fubjefting  the  people  to  be  fleeced  by  them.  In 
the  whole  civil  eflablifliment,  there  are  no  honorary  offices 
whatever,  except  tiie  mayors  of  incorporated  cities  and 
towns.  For  the  prompt  and  impartial  adminiftration  of 
juflice,  there  are  thirty  courts  of  appeal,  which  are  at¬ 
tended  by  near  fix  hundred  fuperior  judges ;  two  thou- 
fand  civil  and  criminal  judges,  and  three  thou  (and  fix 
hundred  confervators  of  the  peace,  who  receive  entirely 
their  remuneration  from"  the  government  ;  and  the  ad:  of 
demanding  or  receiving  a  fee,  fubjefts  them  not  only  to 
a  fevere  penalty,  but  incapacitates  them  from  ever  after 
holding  any  office  or  place  of  trufl. 

Hence  the  operation  of  law  is  both  fpeedy  and  exem¬ 
plary.  Reafonable  allowances  are  made  to  witneffes  both 
for  time  and  expences  at  the  public  charge — a  lofs  is  not 
doubled  by  the  colls  of  a  profecution  to  recover  it.  In 


cafes  of  robbery,  w  here  property  found  is  detained  for  the 
fake  of  proof,  it  does  not  become  the  prey  of  official  rapa¬ 
city,  but  an  abfolute  reflitution  takes  place  to  the  rightful 
owners.  The  legiflature  has,  in  many  refpefts,  copied 
the  laws  of  England  ;  but  it  has  Simplified  the  forms,  and 
reftified  many  abufes  which  make  proceedings  in  the  Bri- 
tifli  courts  almoft  as  formidable  to  the  profecutor  as  to 
the  culprit.  Having  to  compofe  an  entire  new  fyftem, 
and  being  unfhackled  by  profeffional  reverence  for  prece¬ 
dents,  they  were  at  liberty  to  benefit  by  example,  to  re¬ 
ject  thofe  errors  which  have  been  long  fanftioned  by  their 
antiquity  in  other  countries,  and  are  dill  permitted  to  exifi 
through  dread  of  innovation.  The  French,  however, 
made  an  attempt  to  improve  on  the  trial  by  jury,  which 
only  ferves  to  evince  that  the  inflitution  as  adopted  in 
England,  is  not  to  be  excelled.  The  aecilion  in  France 
is  given  by  ballot,  unanimity  is  not  required,  three  white 
balls  are  fufficient  to  acquit  the  prifoner.  This  deviation 
from  the  Englifh  mode  feems  to  give  the  rich  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  poor.  In  the  number  of  twelve  men  taken 
from  any  country,  it  will  Sometimes  happen  that  three 
maybe  found  corruptible:  now  the  wealthy  delinquent 
can  avail  himfelf  of  this  human  failing  v'but  the  indigent 
have  much  lefs  chance  of  efcaping  by  Such  means. 

The  abolition  of  the  law  of  primogeniture,  though  the 
mod  dlent  in  its  operation,  was  one  of  the  mod  powerful 
which  fupported  the  revolution,  and  increafed  the  general 
mafs  of  happinefs  in  the  republic.  While  hereditary  pro¬ 
perty  was  entailed  by  law  upon  the  elder  branch  of  a  fa¬ 
mily,  that  branch  was  refpeftable  ;  but  every  other  was 
reduced  perhaps  to  a  date  of  beggary.  Thus  the  younger 
children  are  confcious  that  they  owe  the  participation  of 
the  patrimonial  fortune  to  the  revolution,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  attached  to  it  ;  and  thus  among  the  riched  does  the 
dividon  of  half  a  million  of  revenue  bring  up  eight  fami¬ 
lies  indead  of  one  ;  but  how  many  hundred  millions  in 
the  courfe  of  a  year  are  thus  benedted,  from  Similar  dis¬ 
tributions  of  fortune  and  happinefs !  A  few  years  dnee 
the  younger  branches  of  thefe  illudrious  houfes  would 
have  been  bille  ed  on  the  public  fortune  as  prieds,  or 
placemen,  and  the  females  would  have  been  immured  in 
Sepulchral  cloiders.  It  appears  in  the  enumeration  made 
thirty  years  Since,  that  the  number  of  both  fexes  in  France, 
who  had  embraced  the  monadic  life,  amounted  to  more 
than  oiie  hundred  thoufand,  and  the  inferior  clergy  were 
almod  equally  numerous.  Is  agriculture,  arts,  commerce, 
or  literature,  benefited  by  Such  idle  promoters  of  religion, 
morality,  and  Social  order? 

The  temporal  date  of  the  clergy  in  France  is  now  very 
different  indeed  from  what  it  was  in  former  times.  They 
have  in  general  few  means  of  Support,  over  and  above  the 
Stipend  allowed  by  the  government,  except  fuch  as  are 
Supplied  by  the  liberality  of  their  refpeftive  docks;  Sup¬ 
plies  Sometimes,  efpecially  in  the  country,  equal  to  their 
wants,  but  far  below  their  comforts.  The  date  has  been 
highly  penurious  with  refpeft  to  this  clafs  of  men,  who 
have  not  only  lod  all  by  the  new  order  of  things,  but 
have  Suffered  Something  very  nearly  refembling  persecu¬ 
tion.  Under  the  old  government  the  number  of  clergy  was 
immenfe  !  this  reverend  body  confided  of  twenty  arch- 
biihops,  one  hundred  and  fifty  bidiops,  and,  as  fome  have 
calculated,  four  hundred  thoufand  inferior  clergy.  But 
this  is  evidently  exaggerated,  and  mud  have  included 
clerks,  choriders,  beadles,  lay-officers,  and  all  the  fervants 
of  the  church  :  the  real  clergy  are  fuppofed  not  to  have 
amounted  to  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand. 
The  prefent  mitred  clergy  in  France  conlids  of  eleven 
archbifhops,  and  only  fifty-eight  bilhops;  the  inferior 
clergy  are  reduced  in  the  (ante  proportion  ;  and  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  falaries  by  the  government,  as  particularized 
in  p.  775. 

On  the  abolition  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion  under 
the  tyranny  of  Robefpierre,  the  Scene  of  vice  and  immo¬ 
rality  which  pervaded  all  orders  in  the  city  and  vicinity 
of  Paris  is  Scarcely  to  be  conceived;  but  in  the  country, 

though 
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though  the  churches  were  plundered,  and  divine  fervice 
prohibited,  yet  the  people  were  more  led  ite,  and  the  bulk 
of  them  retained  in  private  their  attachments  to  the  ca¬ 
tholic  faith.  Atheifm  for  a  time  made  ghadly  drides  ; 
but  deifm  was  more  generally  received.  Pagan  idolatry, 
though  it  was  actually  fet  up  by  the  convention,  and  the 
goddefs  of  Reason  worfhipped  and  adored  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral  of  Paris,  yet  it  was  only  the  farce  of  a  day,  which 
ended  in  the  difgrace  and  fliame  of  its  votaries:  fee  p.795. 
During  this  degraded  date  of  affairs  in  France,  there  was 
not  a  church  in  Paris  that  did  not  exhibit  the  moft  af¬ 
fecting  marks  of  facrilegious  violence.  Every  fragment 
that  was  fufpeCted  to  contain  the  {'mailed  particle  of  gold 
or  diver,  was  feized  by  order  of  the  convention  ;  while  the 
enemies  of  God  and  religion  wantonly  mutilated  and  de- 
flroyed  every  monumental  figure  devoted  either  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead,  or  that  had  been  erected  to  celebrate 
the  achievements  of  their  kings  and  princes.  The  difor- 
ders  which  followed  from  this  deplorable  date  of  irreli- 
gion,  pervaded  all  orders  and  ranks  in  fociety  ;  the  folem- 
nity  of  the  matrimonial  contract  was  dillolved  ;  modedy 
and  virtue  among  females  of  all  ages  was  defpifed  ;  and 
the  contadt  and  union  of  the  fexes  was  left  to  their  own 
premature  gratification  and  indulgence. 

No  event  contributed  more  effectually  to  fecure  Napo¬ 
leon  in  the  fovereignty  of  France,  than  his  timely  redoration 
of  the  catholic  religion,  though  under  great  and  unufual 
redriCtions.  This  meafure,  however,  was  not  univerfally 
relifhed  ;  feveral  feCtaries  had  fprung  up  ;  the  protedant 
perluafion  had  gained  confiderable  ground  ;  and  the  phi- 
lofophy  of  reajon  had  been  introduced  with  a  view  to  flip- 
plant  the  doCtrine  of  revelation.  Few  of  the  modern  phi- 
lofophers  in  France  have  any  faith  in  revealed  religion; 
not  perhaps  becaufe  they  are  philofophers,  but  becaufe 
they  have  never  dudied  the  quedion,  or  have  thought  it  be¬ 
neath  their  dudy.  In  the  edablifhed  dogmas  of  the  Romidi 
faith,  they  have  beheld  things  which  they  deem  abfurd 
or  unintelligible,  and  rejeCt  all  further  examination.  The 
genuine  doCtrines  of  Chridianity,  and  thofe  of  the  church, 
are  fo  infeparably  connected  in  their  minds,  that  they  do 
not  perceive  the  didinCtion,  and  wonder  that  any  Ihould 
be  made.  In  the  higher  daffies  of  fociety,  fentiments  of 
honour,  and  a  regard  to  the  decencies  of  life,  may  fill 
the  void  of  more  fixed  and  determined  principles;  but 
the  diort  interregnum  of  jacobin  impiety  and  paganifm 
produced  many  ill  effeCts  on  the  ignorant  and  depraved 
amongd  the  lower  orders  of  the  people.  Since  the  eda- 
— blifhment  of  order  under  a  tolerating  government,  the 
people  have  returned  to  the  obfervance  of  religious  du¬ 
ties  :  and  if  their  minds  be  but  little  illumined,  their 
conduCl  is  become  more  methodized  and  regular.  If  re¬ 
ligion  be  the  fird  corrective  of  the  diforders  of  the  heart, 
it  is  the  intered  of  every  government  to  rank  its  protec¬ 
tion  among  the  mod  important  of  its  duties.  Although 
Chridianity  inditutes  no  exclufive  form  of  government, 
they  have  difeerned  that  it  promotes  that  fpirit  of  equa¬ 
lity,  which  Aiders  11s  to  call  no  man  mader  on  earth  ;  not 
that  levelling  fydem,  which,  under  pretence  oF  dedroy- 
ing  didinClions,  degrades  genius  and  debafes  virtue  ;  but 
that  equality  which,  while  it  teaches  man  his  rights,  in- 
ftruCts  him  better  in  his  duties,  and  becomes  the  firmed 
guarantee  of  the  new  commandment  left  by  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  and  which  has  hitherto  unhappily  retained 
its  novelty, — that  zve Jhould  love  one  another. — See  the  article 
Equality,  vol.  vi.  p.  874 — 878. 

PUBLIC  REVENUE,  POPULATION,  ARMY; 
and  NAVY. 

The  public  revenue  of  France,  in  the  lad  year  of  Louis 
XVI.  was  computed  at  about  30,000,0001.  derling  ;  from 
which,  after  deducting  the  expence  of  collection,  and 
the  intered  of  the  then  national  debt,  there  remained  a 
clear  income  to  the  date  of  about  i8,ooo,oool.  The  old 
national  debt  may  be  regarded  as  fpunged  or  extingtiifhed  ; 
but  any  attempt  to  calculate  the  prefent  date  oi  the  re- 
Vol.  VII.  No.  477. 
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venue  and  public  debt  with  accuracy  or  precifion,  would 
prove  in  a  great  meafure  abortive.  Yet  there  are  docu¬ 
ments,  both  official  and  imaginary,  whereon  calculations 
have  been  hazarded,  and  the  income  and  expenditure 
compared,  to  as  late  a  date  as  the  year  1804.  Thefe  are 
dated  by  fir  Francis  d’lvernois,  as  follows: 

“  At  the  clofe  of  the  year  8  of  the  revolution,  there 
was  a  deficit  of  twenty  millions,  with  a  prior  Boating  debt 
of  feventy  millions.  This  it  was  propofed  to  fund;  but 
the  operation  was  conducted  in  a  manner  truly  arbitrary. 
The  creditor  was  not  to  receive  as  much  dock  as  the  fum 
due  to  him  would  purchafe,  but  he  was  compelled  to  take 
it  at  par.  The  creditor  of  the  year  8  was  to  receive  five 
per  cent,  intered;  and  one  hundred  livres  dock  fetched 
in  the  market  fifty  five  livres,  which  occalioned  a  lofs  of 
forty  five  per  cent.  The  older  creditors,  whofe  claims 
had  been  confidered  as  lefs  legitimate,  were  allowed  three 
per  cent,  intered,  and  their  dock  was  at  thirty  three, 
which  occafioned  to  them  a  lofs  of  fixty  feven  per  cent, 
Bonaparte  obliged  the  hofpitals  to  receive  fick  and  infirm 
foldiers,  and  incurred  a  debt  to  thefe  foundations  of  twen¬ 
ty-nine  millions;  and  he  paid  them  with  paper  which,  at 
the  very  moment  when  it  was  ilfued,  fell  to  a  fifth  of  its 
nominal  value.  By  thefe  feveral  methods,  he  difeharged 
date  engagements  to  the  amount  of  282!  millions,  with  a 
fum  rather  diort  of  100  millions.  Rochambeau,  in  order 
to  fubfid  his  army  and  fieet  at  St.  Domingo,  drew  bills  on 
Paris;  on  the  credit  of  which  he  received  fupplies  from 
the  Americans,  Spaniards,  and  Englifh  :  but  the  greater 
part  of  thefe  fecurities  were  didionored,  by  the  orders  of 
the  then  chief  conful.” 

The  anticipations  are  next  claffied  by  fir  Francis  un¬ 
der  four  heads.  1.  The  fale  of  the  national  property.  2. 
The  redemption  of  the  land  tax.  3.  The  fale  of  the  forefts 
of  the  communes,  which  were  feized  to  the  ufe  of  govern, 
ment  by  an  arbitrary  decree  of  the  confulate  ;  and  of  thofe 
belonging  to  the  reindated  emigrants,  which,  by  a  like 
decree,  were  ordered  not  to  be  redored  to  them  with  their 
other  property.  4.  The  films  advanced  by  perfons  hold¬ 
ing  places  under  the  government  as  fecurities,  and  for 
which  fix  per  cent,  intered  was  paid.  Thefe  advances, 
under  the  old  government,  had  fwelled  to  the  enormous 
fum  of  two  hundred  millions,  and  were  the  caufe  which 
prevented  numerous  ufelefs  places  from  being  abolilhed. 

Napoleon  has  fixed  his  peace-edablifhment  at  fix  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  fix  millions,  but  in  this  calculation  the  fa- 
lariesof  the  clergy  are  not  included;  and  the difburfement 
will,  as  fir  Francis  thinks,  much  exceed  this  fum,  becaufe 
the  French  emperor  is  condantly  creating  fome  new  object 
of  expenditure.  His  own  falary  of  500,000  livres,  has  been 
converted  into  an  imperial  civil  lid  of  twenty-fix  millions, 
without  any  obvious  provifion  being  made  for  it.  He  next 
quotes  the  tribune  Berenger,  fince  raifed  to  be  a  counfellor 
oF  date,  w  ho  afferted  that  the  refources  of  the  republic 
were  dilapidated  to  an  extreme  degree;  the  confumer 
ruined,  the  manufaidurer  abandoning  his enterprizes,  and 
the  labourer  without  employ;  and  the  author  hence  con¬ 
cluded  that  France  has  not  the  means  of  filling  up  the  deficit 
which  annually  grows  more  confiderable.  Napoleon,  he 
fays,  mud  either  place  the  army  and  navy  on  their  former 
footing,  or  he  mud  reckon  on  condant  wv :  but  it  is  clear, 
he  remarks,  that  Ire  has  adopted  the  latter  alternative  ;  by 
attacking  fome  of  the  remote  regions  in  Alia  or  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  as  he  did  Egypt  for  plunder — Such  feems  to  have 
been  the  policy  fet  on  foot  by  the  inifiion  of  Sebaliiani. 
See  p.  852.  Loans  he  cannot  make,  nor  is  it  in  his  power, 
in  the  prefent  date  of  things,  to  impofeany  new  prodindive 
taxes.  If  the  accounts  of  this  writer  deferve  to  be  trulted, 
there  never  was  a  lefs  fkilful  financier  than  the  Napoleon. 

It  is  dated  that  he  has  tried  three  new  taxes;  the  fird, 
which  attaches  to  the  tranfport  of  goods  in  the  interior, 
has  had  the  efiedb  of  nearly  annihilating  all  inland  traffic; 
the  fecond,  on  fnuff,  has  materially  injured  the  homema- 
nufadlure,  and  occafioned  fmuggling  to  an  unufual  extent ; 
the  third  is  a  tax  of  fo  much  per  bottle  on  all  wines,  be 
10  T  their 
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their  quality  what  it  may;  and  the  bottle  which  may  be 
bought  for  a  fous  is  taxed  as  much  as  that  which  cods  an 
ecu.  The  produce  of  thefe  three  taxes  is  not  laid  at  more 
than  eighteen  millions!  and  marvellous  to  relate,  the  tri¬ 
bunes  and  legiflators,  who  went  out  during  the  lad  year, 
have  been  appointed  colledfors  and  fuperintendants  of 
thefe  new  branches  of  the  public  revenue! 

Napoleon  and  his  fubjedts  are  divided,  we  are  told, 
on  the  queftion  whether  more  taxes  are  paid  at  prefent,  or 
under  the  old  government.  The  former  maintains  that 
they  are  diminilhed,  but  his  people  contend  that  they 
have  increafed.  Sir  Francis  aliens  that  both  parties  are 
in  the  right;  he  admits,  with  his  new  imperial  majedy, 
that  lefs  revenue  is  collected  at  this  time  than  in  1789  ; 
and  he  concedes  to  th fovereign  people,  that  they  pay  more 
in  proportion  to  their  means  to  the  emperor,  titan  they 
did  to  the  lad  of  their  kings.  The  annual  contributions, 
now  levied  on  what  was  old  France,  lie  calculates  at 
five  hundred  and  thirty  one  millions;  whereas,  accord¬ 
ing  to  M.  Nccker,  it  paid,  in  the  latter  years  of  the  mo¬ 
narchy,  at  the  rate  of  fix  hundred  and  eighty  five  mil¬ 
lions  per  annum:  fo  that  the  French  contribute  about  a 
fourth  lefs  than  they  did  in  1789  ;  but  then  fays  the  au¬ 
thor,  their  means  are  reduced  in  a  far  greater  proportion. 
He  edimates  the  income  of  every  fort  before  the  revolution 
at  three  milliards,  while  he  fuppofes  it  at  prefent  not  to 
amount  to  more  than  the  half  of  that  fum.  Befides  the 
diminution  of  revenue,  occafioned  by  the  reduction  of  the 
taxable  fund,  he  judly  obferves  that  the  partition  of  what 
remains  among  a  greater  number  of  holders,  a  change  ef¬ 
fected  by  revolutionary  events  and  regulations,  renders  it 
far  lefs  productive  of  taxes.  In  France,  the  land  tax,  and 
the  taxes  on  windows  and  doors,  amount  to  three  hundred 
millions,  or  a  tenth  of  the  rental  of  the  country.  The 
land  tax,  it  is  here  (aid,  has  alfo  been  mod  unequally  im- 
pofed  ;  in  fome  departments,  it  amounts  to  half  of  the 
annual  value  of  the  land,  and  in  others  to  a  third,  while  in 
fome  it  does  not  exceed  a  tenth.  The  taxes  onconlumption 
under  the  old  government  amounted  to  two  hundred  and 
forty-four  millions,  but  they  do  not  now  equal  a  fourth 
of  that  fum.  This  difproportionate  territorial  taxation, 
we  are  informed,  was  introduced  by  the  condituent  alTcm- 
bly,  in  which  the  opinion  of  the  econontids  prevailed. 
The  collection  of  the  revenue  under  the  monarchy  cod 
fifty-eight  millions,  but  it  now  falls  very  little  diort  of  one 
hundred  millions. 

The  departments  which  confid  of  the  conquered  ter¬ 
ritories,  furnidi  much  heavier  contributions  than  thofedo 
which  formed  old  France.  Savoy  pays  the  treble  of  what 
its  late  fovereign,  the  king  of  Sardinia,  drew  from  it ;  and 
the  red  of  the  acquired  countries  pay  twice  as  much  as 
was  exaCted  from  them  by  their  former  governments.  Sir 
Francis  calculates  that  the  fubjeCts  of  France  furnidi  in 
■contributions  at  the  rate  of  twenty-two  livres  ten  fous  per 
head  ;  which  is  double  the  amount  fupplied  by  the  leve- 
ral  other  dates  of  the  continent,  Holland  only  excepted. 
He  dates  various  reafons  to  prove  that  the  revenues  of 
F'rance  mud  diminidi,  indead  of  increaling;  and  we  are 
told  that  they  fell  tliort,  lad  year,  of  what  they  were  the 
year  before,  by  fifty  millions.  Having  difplayed  very  much 
in  detail  the  defperate  date  of  the  French  refources  at 
home,  he  examines  the  extent  and  items  of  their  expen¬ 
diture  ;  in  order  to  diew  that  war  and  conqued  alone  can 
keep  the  machine  of  the  French  government  in  motion. 

The  public  expenditure  exceeds,  by  a  third,  its  amount 
in  the  time  of  Necker  ;  it  being  then  fix  hundred  millions, 
and  now  eight  hundred  and  twenty-three,  without  including 
the  dipends  pledged  to  the  clergy  under  the  concordat. 
Among  the  caufes  of  this  increafe  of  the  expenditure,  the 
author  reckons  the  newly-acquired  territories.  Savoy, 
opprelfed  as  it  is  by  taxation,  docs  not  fupply  revenue 
fudicient  to  defray  the  expence  of  governing  it  ;  and  this 
is  the  cafe  with  all  the  provinces  wiiicli  republican  ardour 
added  to  the  ancient  limits  of  France.  Swifleriand,  we 
are  allured,  were  it  not  for  this  conlideration,  would  have 
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been  added  to  the  other  pofiedions  of  the  fird  magidrate 
of  the  Gauls. 

With  regard  to  the  army,  which  under  the  old  govern¬ 
ment  did  not  amount  to  more  than  160,000  men,  it  was 
decreed  at  the  peace  of  Amiens  to  confid  of  300,000;  and 
during  tile  two  years  of  peace,  which  fucceeded,  120,000 
men  were  raifed  under  the  confcription  ;  whereas  the  an¬ 
nual  quota  fum  idled  by  the  kingdom  for  the  militia  under 
the  monarchy,  amounted  to  no  more  than  10,000.  It  is  cal¬ 
culated  that  each  French  foldier  cods  the  government  750 
livres;  and  this  alarming  land  force  confumes  the  fum  of 
225  millions,  which  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  collected 
fums  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  feveral  armies. 
Under  the  adminidration  of  Necker,  45  millions  only  in 
time  of  peace  were  appropriated  to  the  navy  :  but  Napo¬ 
leon,  in  the  fame  circumdances,  afligned  120  millions  for 
the  fame  fervice,  without  finding  that  department  of  na¬ 
tional  defence  in  any  better  condition.  The  army  and 
navy-edimates,  during  the  diort  period  of  the  lad  peace, 
amounted  to  369  millions;  which  is  more  than  double  the 
fum  expended  on  the  fame  objedts  under  the  monarchy. 

Another  caufe  of  an  increafed  expenditure  has  been 
introduced  among  the  fubjedfs  of  France  by  the  events  of 
the  revolution,  and  by  laws  and  regulations  adopted  in 
the  courfe  of  it.  Thole  perfons,  who  are  in  the  fervice  of 
government,  being  definite  of  private  fortune,  cannot 
fupport  the  figure  required  by  their  fituations  without 
large  falaries.  The  intendants  of  the  monarchy,  and 
their  deputies,  did  not  cod  the  date  a  million  and  a  half ; 
while  the  prefects  and  fub-prefedts,  who  have  replaced 
them,  draw  from  the  public  four  times  that  fum.  The 
thirteen  fovereign  courts,  the  old  parliaments  of  France, 
which  took  not  a  fous  from  the  public  treafury, — have 
been  fucceeded  by  a  tribunal  of  caflation,  by  thirty  courts 
of  appeal,  which  are  filled  by  nearly  fix  hundred  judges, 
by  two  thoufand  civil  and  criminal  judges,  and  three 
thoufand  fix  hundred  judices  of  the  peace;  which  altoge¬ 
ther  cod  the  government  between  twenty-fix  and  twentv- 
feven  millions.  The  counfellors  of  date  of  the  new  re¬ 
gime  are  five  times  the  number  of  thofe  of  the  old,  and 
receive  each  a  falary  three  times  as  great.  The  miniders 
of  date  are  increafed  from  five  to  eight. 

Sir  Francis  uffigns  another  caufe  fertile  additional  expen¬ 
diture  in  quedion,  inthe  ufurped  government  to  which  the 
country  is  fubjeft.  It  cod  France,  he  fays,  a  great  fum 
to  fubvert  the  throne  of  the  ancient  line  of  its  monarchs, 
but  it  will  cod  it  more  to  confecrate  and  edablilh  that  of 
the  family  who  have  recently  grafped  the  fcepvre.  He 
obferves  that  this  increafed  expence  is  a  confequence  of 
the  revolution  highly  worthy  of  confideration,  and  preg¬ 
nant  with  important  leffons.  The  new  imperial  family 
does  not  cod  the  public  fo  little  as  thirty  millions.  The 
civil  lid  of  twenty  five-millions,  and  the  twelve  palaces 
conferred  on  Louis  XVI.  by  the  condituent  alfembly, 
have  been  decreed  to  Napoleon;  and  the  recognized 
princes  of  his  blood  receive  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
annually.  The  younger  children  of  the  king  of  England, 
the  author  remarks,  have  perfions  only  of  i2,oool.  a  year, 
an  income  which  is  far  diort  of  thole  of  numerous  private 
individuals;  while  the  brothers  of  the  new  French  em¬ 
peror  are  each  in  the  receipt  of  more  than  ioo,ocol.  der- 
ling  per  annum.  The  roval  family  of  England  takes  only 
a  hundredth  part  of  the  public  revenue,  while  the  new 
majedy  of  France  abforbs  a  t wenty-fecond  part  of  the 
taxes  colie6ted  in  that  country.  One  hundred  thoufand 
perfons  (four  times  the  number  employed  in  England  to 
collefct  tlie  revenue  twice  as  ample)  are  engaged  in  levy¬ 
ing  the  taxes  paid  by  the  French  :  i  70,000  receive  penfions 
from  the  government ;  and  223,186  are  dock-holders.  If,, 
fays  fir  Francis,  the  gratuities  of  government  are  thus' 
widely  extended,  and  its  influence  fo  generally  operative, 
it  has  alio  pr.zes  which  are  held  forth  to  hope,  and  which 
animate  ambition.  The  1 30  fenatorlhips,  and  the  places 
of  legiflators  and  tribunes,  conl'ume  five  millions  ;  thofe 
of  the  eight  miniders  of  date,  of  the  fifty  counlellors  of 
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ftate,  and  of  the  joS  prefe&s,  require  another  five  mil¬ 
lions.  The  eleven  archbifhops,  the  fifty-eight  bifhops, 
tbe  fuperior  judges,  the  500  fub-prefefts,  the  7000  places 
in  the  legion  of  honour,  the  9000  brevets  for  the  lyceums, 
prytaneums,  polytechnic  fchool,  military  academy,  &c. 
form  a  very  heavy  charge  on  governor  nt.  We  mud  not 
overlook  the  perfonal  liberalities  of  the  emperor  to  artifts 
and  men  of  letters;  among  whom  he  diftributed  in  the 
year  11,  more  than  half  a  million  of  livres;  and  in  the 
fame  year  5962  livres  w'ere  bellowed  by  the  fame  hand  for 
the  encouragement  of  agriculture  !  The  author  obferves, 
that  “  to  the  expences  of  a  fplendid  monarchy  and  a  mag¬ 
nificent  court,  France  now  adds  thofe  of  an  organized  re¬ 
public.  It  maintains  a  fenate,  an  aflembly  of  legiflufors, 
and  another  of  tribunes.  Every  thing  in  finance,  and  in 
every  adminifirative  branch,  is  confidered  by  Napoleon, 
folely  as  it  extends  his  influence,  and  fecures  him  depen¬ 
dents  and  partizans  ;  and  not  a  decade  has  palled  fince  the 
18th  Brumaire,  without  the  French  chief  having  created 
fotne  new  place.  He  keeps  all  the  population  of  France 
dependent  on  him,  by  aftual  gratuities,  by  promifes,  by 
hope,  or  by  fear.  If  we  except  the  fenatorfliips,  the  rank  of 
marefchals, and  the  grand  dignitaries-of  the  empire,  all  the 
places  to  which  we  have  alluded  are  held  during  pleafure. 
Of  the  penfioners  and  flock-holders,  he  has  the  complete 
command.  Fifty-four  thoufand  petitioners  confult  his 
nod,  from  the  hope  of  being  admitted  into  the  legion  ot 
honour;  while  archbifhops  and  bifhops,  and  the  three  pro- 
teftant  miniflersof  Paris,  have  accepted  of  the  diftinftion. 
In  his  thirty  lyceums,  the  only  fchools  now  in  France  in 
which  fcience  and  letters  can  be  flndied,  lie  maintains 
gratis  6,400  pupils  for  fix  years.  The  brevets  foradmif- 
fion  come  from  the  emperor  himfelf ;  and  100,000  families 
are  thus  kept  dependent  on  him.  We  have  noticed  the 
100,000  employed  in  collecting  the  revenue;  there  are 
alfo  10,000  infpeftors  and  furveyors-  of  tor^fts,  belides 
large  bodies  of  civil  engineers,  contractors,  &c.  He  dif- 
pofes  of  the  honours  and  prizes  in  the  inftitute,  and  thus 
chains  the  mules  to  his  car  ;  the  advocate,  in  order  to  plead 
in  the  courts  of  law,  mult  obtain  a  brevet  immediately 
from  him;  and  he  appoints  to  the  chairs  of  the  profetrors 
of  theology.” 

The  whole  of  the  above  revenue,  it  behoves  us  to  ob- 
.ferve,  was  calculated  upon  a  peace  eflablilhment  in  the 
yeariS04.  'Tn  1805,  the  expences  of  the  year  were  efti- 
mated-  at  684  millions  of  livres,  about  twenty-eight  mil¬ 
lions  flerling.  The  civil  lilt  is  fiated  at  twenty-feven  mil¬ 
lions,  about  a  million  and  a  quarter.  Among!!  the  ways 
and  means  is  a  land-tax  of  206  millions;  a  poll-tax  of 
thirty-two  millions;  and  a  door  and  window  tax  of  250 
millions  of  livres.  But  for  the  maintenance  of  the  war, 
the  fum  of  6,250,0001.  flerling,  was  at  once  received  in 
contributions  from  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland,  and  Hano¬ 
ver;  independently  of  which  aid  in  money,  nearly  a  fourth 
part  of  the  French  army  was  maintained  at  the  expence  of 
Italy,  Holland,  and  Hanover.  M.  Hauterive,  one  of  the 
minifters  of  ftate  under  Napoleon,  declared  officially, 

“  that  in  the  firft  campaign  in  Italy,  little  more  than  one 
year’s  refidence  of  the  French  army  beyond  the  Alps,  had 
laved  to  the  national  treafury  an  expenditure  of  more 
than  one  hundred  and  flxty  millions  of  livres.”  But  all 
this  bears  no  proportion  to  the  incalculable  fums  extorted 
by  forced  contributions  in  the  conquered  diftrifts  of  Ger¬ 
many,  over  and  above  the  200,000,000  of  livres  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  have  been  received  by  Napoleon,  in  the  official 
proclamation  publilhed  on  the  17th  of  February  1806. 
Cou'd  fuch  means  of  railing  money  be  once  made  a  part 
of  the  permanent  revenues  of  France,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  her  income  would  conftantly  maintain  her  ex¬ 
penditure,  without  the  neceffity  of  incurring  a  national 
debt.  The  internal  affairs  of  Paris  were  immediately  re¬ 
lieved  by  the  arrival  of  the  emperor  in  January,  with  Inch 
an  immenfe  quantity  of  fpecie  from  Germany;  and  he 
very  liberally  enabled  the  Parifian  national  bank,  which 
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had  flopped  payment,  to  open  its  funftions  with  accu¬ 
mulated  reputation. 

France  has  always  been  confidered  as  a  country  teem¬ 
ing  with  population,  which  quickly  enables  her  to  reco¬ 
ver  her  vigour  after  fltipendous  lofles.  It  appears  from  a 
great  ftatiftical  work  now  publiffiing  in  France,  that  the 
old  territory  of  that  country  has  rather  augmented  than 
diminilhed  during,  and  fince,  the  revolution.  Mr.  Mal- 
thus,  fellow  of  Jefus- college,  Cambridge,  in  his  “  EfTay 
on  Population,”  publiflied  in  1803,  has  llievvn  very  fatifi- 
faftorily,  that  thefe  ftatements  are  for  the  moil  part 
founded  in  truth.  He  quotes  M.  Peuchet  as  ftating,  in 
his  Effai  d'une  Statijhque  Generate,  that  in  France  600,000 
perfons  annually  arrive  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  while  it  is 
laid  down  by  M.  Necker,  that  440,000  annually  contract 
marriage;  which  gives  a  furplus  of  80,000  males,  who 
are  not  neceflary  to  carry  on  the  population.  It  is  alfo 
found  that  there  were  1,451,063  of  unmarried  males,  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty.  Suppofe,  then,  that 
of  the  unmarried  males  600,000  were  taken  to  form  ar¬ 
mies  ;  and  that,  in  order  to  preferve  entire  this  eftabliffi- 
ment,  150,000  recruits  were  annually  neceflary  ;  the 
number  of  males  every  year  attaining  the  age  of  puberty, 
and  the  flock  of  the  unmarried  above-mentioned,  would 
furnifh  this  fupply.  This  procefs  might  continue  for  tea 
years,  and  allow  the  average  number  of  marriages  of  for¬ 
mer  years  to  be  increafed  by  10,000.  Each  year  would, 
indeed,  diminifh  the  above  clafs  of  unmarried  by  feveral 
paffing  the  age  of  fifty  :  but  then,  though  they  might 
ceafe  to  be  fit  for  war,  they  would  dill  be  able  to  contri-- 
bute  to  the  population  ;  and,  in  this  refpeft,  would  fup¬ 
ply  the  places  of  younger  perfons  who  had  been  taken  to 
the  armies.  The  war,  he  thinks,  would  rather  favour 
than  be  prejudicial  to  population  in  the  interior. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  agriculture  did  not  decline 
in  France  during  the  late  war;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  dominion  of  the  plough  was  extended,  land  was  more 
fubdivided,  and  confequently  the  grofs  produce  increafed  : 
which  is  all  that  relates  to  mere  population.  The  tliin- 
nefs.  of  the  towns,  and  the  higher  price  of  labour,  would 
diminifh  the  mortality,  where  violence  did  net  operate ; 
while  the  great  increafe  of  illegitimate  children,  the 
temporary  effect  of  the  immoral  fubverfion  of  all  religion, 
and  the  impolitic  law  of  divorce,  added  to  the  former  mar¬ 
riages,  would  occafion  the  births  to  increafe  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one-feventh  of  the  whole.  Mr.  Malthus  al¬ 
lows  that  the  “  AnaiyJ'e  des  Precis  Verbaux  des  Conjcils  Gene, 
raux  de  Departement ,”  deferibes  the  population  and  agri¬ 
culture  of  France  in  a  manner  far  lefs  favourable  than  is 
confident  with  the  faffs  and  calculations  on  which  he  has 
founded  his  conclufions.  It  is  alfo  an  admifiion  of  the 
author,  and  certainly  an  important  one,  “  that  though 
the  numerical  population  of  France  may  not  have  fuffered 
by  the  revolution  ;  yet,  that  if  her  Ioffes  have  been  in  any 
degree  equal  to  tbe  conjectures  on  the  fu bj eft,  her  mili¬ 
tary  flrength  cannot  be  unimpaired.  Her  population  at 
prefent  nmft  confift  of  a  much  greater  proportion  than 
ufual  of  women  and  children  ;  and  the  body  of  unmarried 
perfons  of  a  military  age,  mufi  be  diminiffied  in  a  very 
ftriking  degree.  This,  indeed,  is  known  to  be  the  cafe, 
from  the  returns  of  the  prefefts,  which  have  already  been 
received. 

“  It  has  appeared,  that  the  point  at  which  the  drains  of 
men  will  begin  effientially  to  affeft  the  population  of  a 
country,  is,  when  the  original  body  of  unmarried  perfons 
is  exhanfted,  and  the  annual  demands  are  greater  than  the 
excefs  of  the  number  of  males  riling  annually  to  the  age 
of  puberty,  above  the  number  wanted  to  complete  the 
ufual  proportion  of  annual  marriages.  France  was  pro¬ 
bably  at  fome  diflance  from  this  point,  at  the  conclufion 
of  the  former  war  ;  but,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  her  popula¬ 
tion,  with  an  increafed  proportion  of  women  and  children, 
and  a  great  diminution  of  males  of  a  military  age,  ffie 
could  Scarcely  make  the  fame  gigantic  exertions  which 
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were  made  at  one  period,  without  trenching  on  the  fources 
of  her  population,  and  the  ill  confequences  of  it  being 
hereafter  felt.  Yet  the  fertile  province  of  Flanders  which 
has  been  fo  often  the  feat  of  the  moll  deftruCti  ve  wars, 
after  a  refpite  of  a  few  years,  has  always  appeared  as  rich 
and  as  populous  as  ever.” 

The  wonderful  extent  of  the  population  of  France  has 
always,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  Emope,  rapidly  recruited 
and  maintained  the  full  eftablifhtnent  of  her  military  force. 
Under  the  monarchy,  the  peace  elfabli fitment  was  efti- 
mated  at  225,000  effective  troops,  of  which  170,000  were 
infantry,  44,000  cavalry,  and  11,000  artillery.  But  by 
the  “  Etat  Militaire’'  for  the  8th  year  of  the  republic,  the 
French  army  confided  of  1 10  demi-bi  igades,  each  of  three 
battalions,  and  when  complete  of  3,200  men;  of  thirty 
light  demi-brigades  of  like  number;  eight  regiments  of 
foot  artillery,  each  of  twenty  companies  ;  eight  of  horfe- 
artillery,  each  of  466  men  ;  twenty-fix  regiments  of  ca¬ 
valry,  and  twenty  regiments  of  dragoons,  each  of  800  men  ; 
twenty-five  regiments  of  chafleurs,  and  twelve  regiments 
of  huffars,  of  the  like  number.  The  whole,  without  in¬ 
cluding  the  engineers,  miners,  &c.  forming  a  force  of 
41 3,728  effective  troops.  The  emperor'Napoleon,  how¬ 
ever,  has  declared,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  “  that  he 
can  and  will,  as  often  as  the  enemies  of  F'rance  'halt  make 
it  needful,  keep  up  a  regular  efficient  army  of  a  million 
of  men.”  It  is  lamentable,  however,  that  the  population 
of  dates  fliould  be  confidered  only  in  reference  to  war. 
When  will  the  time  arrive,  in  which  nations  will  confult, 
not  how  they  may  annoy,  but  how  they  may  mod  advan- 
tageoudy  interchange  the  bounties  of  nature,  and  the 
bledings  of  indudry  ?  More  than  800,000  troops  are  faid 
to  have  been  actually  embodied,  including  the  contingents 
from  Holland,  Genoa,  Swifferland,  Italy,  Bavaria,  & c. 
during  the  late  German  war;  fo  that  in  every  part  of 
France  the  bayonet  is  continually  flafhing  before  the  eye, 
and  every  citizen  is  a  foldier. 

The  maritime  power  of  France,  however,  has  never 
kept  pace  with  her  formidable- army .  The  reafon  ap¬ 
pears  obvious  :  placed  as  it  were  in  a  ring  fence,  in  the 
fined  country  and  climate  upon  the  continent,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  envious  neighbours,  who  have  no  fen  to 
crofs  to  didurb  her  repofe,  but  could  attack  her  in  the 
mod  vulnerable  part  at  pleafure,  it  became  her  policy  to 
ereCt  a  double  or  treble  line  of  well-fortified  garrifons 
upon  her  frontiers,  but  which  could  never  be  defended 
without  a  large  handing  army  ;  whereas  upon  the  feas  die 
had  little  to  proteCl,  and  only  one  enemy,  England,  to 
combat.  Until  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  her  maritime 
force  was  in  general  formidable  to  England  ;  but  fince 
that  period  the  Britifh  flag  has  maintained  the  exclufive 
fovereignty  of  the  ocean.  So  frequent,  fatal,  and  deci- 
fiive,  during  the  late  and  prefent  wars,  have  been  the  vic¬ 
tories  obtained  at  fea  by  that  power,  that  the  French  navy 
cannot  now  form  a  fleet  fufficient  to  cope  with  the  Englifn, 
without  the  aid  of  Spain.  Previous  to  the  battle  of  Tra¬ 
falgar,  the  whole  navy  of  France  did  not  ambunt  to  more 
than  thirty  fhips  of  the  line;  while  England  boafled  of 
having,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1805,  no  lefs  than  131 
fillips  of  the  line,  and  149  frigates  ;  which  is  greatly  fupe- 
rior  to  the  united  maritime  force  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Holland.  Nor  can  this  inferiority  of  men  of  war  be  eafily 
remedied  ;  for  though  (hips  might  be  bought  or  conftrutt- 
ed,  yet  it  would  neceflarily  require  a  confiderable  time  to 
effe6t  the  objeft  on  a  large  fcale  ;  befides  that  it  mull:  be 
the  labour  of  many  years  to  form  a  numerous  body  of 
experienced  Jailors. 

The  political  importance  and  relations  of  France  might 
be  faid  to  vie  with  the  world  ;  nor  w'as  the  prodigious 
power  of  this  flate  ever  fo  completely  felt  and  acknow¬ 
ledged,  as  after  a  revolution  and  a  war  which  threatened 
her  very  exifience.  When  expedled  to  fall  an  eafy  prey 
to  be  divided  amongft  her  intended  conquerors,  (he  fud- 
denly  arofie  the  aggreffor,  and  aftonifhed  Europe  by  the 


rapidity  and  extent  of  her  viftories.  The  rivalry  of  many 
centuries  between  France  and  England  funk  into  a  petty 
difpute,  when  compared  with  the  mighty  conteft  in  Italy 
and  Germany,  which  will  be  felt  and  deplored  even  by 
diftant  pofterity.  The  Britifh  empire,  however,  thanks 
to  her  infular  fituation  and  invulnerable  navy,  rofe  fupe- 
rior  to  the  reft  of  the  world,  and  remained  free  from  thofe 
fcenes  of  carnage  and  devaftation,  which  attended  the 
progrefs  of  the  French  arms  in  other  countries.  After 
all  t L;e  continental  powers  have  failed,  it  would  be  vain 
to  fuppofe  that  any  one  of  them  can,  for  many  years  to 
come,  be  again  formidable  to  France.  And  though  many 
thoufands  of  miferable  peafants  fliould  hereafter  be  in¬ 
duced  by  foreign  gold  to  form  an  infurrettion,  and  defpe- 
radoes  employed  to  condiuff  them,  yet  there  is  little  caufe 
to  fuppufe  that  France  would  be  divided  againft  itfelf, 
while  the  love  and  admiration  of  his  country  continues 
to  be  the  firft  and  warmed  paflion  of  a  Frenchman.  The 
diftance  of  Ruffia,  the  only  formidable  oppofing  power  now 
on  the  continent,  renders  her  favour  or  enmity  of  fmall 
importance  to  France,  particularly  while  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  is  barred  on  every  fide,  her  dominions  curtailed, 
and  her  fpirit  broken. 

ARTS,  COMMERCE,  MANUFACTURES,  a\-d 
PRESENT  STATE. 

To  the  honour  of  France  it  (lands  recorded,  that  in  no 
country  whatever  have  the  liberal  arts  experienced  greater 
encouragement,  or  been  more  amply  protected,  than  un¬ 
der  the  foftering  care  of  its  illuftrious  kings.  From  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.  till  the  fatal  period  of  the  decapitation 
of  Louis  XVI  the  light  of  fcience  has  gradually  expanded 
itfelf  from  the  French  caphul  to  the  neighbouring  nations 
of  Europe,  while  its  growth  was  inceffantty  watched  and 
matured  in  that  noble  inftitution,  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Paris.  The  benefits  refolting  to  mankind  from  the  more 
recent  difcoveries  and  improvements  made  by  modern 
philofiophers  in  France,  are  every  where  felt  and  acknow¬ 
ledged.  The  French  people  themfielves,  as  indeed  they 
ought,  have  experienced  in  a  high  degree  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  a  competent  knowledge  and  expanfion 
of  the  arts :  at  a  moft  ciitica.l  period  of  the  revolution,  and 
when  the  affairs  of  France  were  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  (lie 
owed  her  prefervation  entirely  to  her  ffavans,  her  pro- 
feflors  in  the  fciences. 

When  it  became  expedient  for  the  people  to  rife  en  majfet 
and  900,000  men  were  ordered  to  be  provided  with  arms 
and  ammunition,  the  hulk  of  the  fenators  declared  it  was 
impoflible  :  the  contrary,  however,  proved  to  be  the 
fa6t.  Orders  were  decreed  for  every  engine  to  be  fet  at 
work.  For  this  purpofe,  the  old  ordnance  manufaftories 
were  comparatively  nothing;  feveral  of  them,  fituated  on 
the  frontiers,  were  invaded  by  the  enemy  ;  but  they  were 
revived  every  where  with  an  activity  till  then  unexampled. 
Men  of  fcience  were  charged  to  defcribe  and  Amplify  the 
necelfary  proceedings.  The  melting  of  the  church-bells 
yielded  at  once  the  neceffary  material.  The  bells  pro¬ 
duced  27,442,852  pounds  of  metal.  This  article,  valued 
at  ten  ions  per  pound,  reprefents  fifteeu  millions  of  francs, 
625,0001.  fterling.  A  part  ferved  for  the  fabrication  of 
copper  coin,  the  remainder  furnifhed  plenty  of  ordnance. 
Steel  was  wanting;  none  could  be  obtained  from  abroad; 
the  art  of  making  it  w’as  unknown.  The  J^avans  were 
afked  to  create  it ;  they  fucceeded,  and  this  part  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  defence  thus  became  independent  of  foreign  countries. 

The  exigencies  of  the  war  had  rendered  more  glaring 
the  urgent  neceflity  of  having  good  topographical  maps, 
and  the  infufficiency  of  thofe  in  life  became  every  day 
more  evident.  The  geographical  engineers,  which  corps 
had  been  fupprefled  by  the  conftituent  affembly,  were  re¬ 
called  to  the  armies  ;  and  although  they  could  not,  in  thel'e 
firft  moments,  give  to  their  labours  the  necefiary  extent 
and  detail,  they  neverthelefs  paved  the  way  to  the  great 
refults  fince  obtained  in  this  branch  of  the  art  military. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  is  more  eaSy  than  to  deftroy  ;  nothing  is  fo  diffi¬ 
cult.,  and,  above  all,  Co  tedious,  as  to  reconftruCt. 

An  officer  arrived  at  the  committee  of  public  welfare  : 
he  announced  that  Hie  republican  armies  were  in  prefence 
of  the  enemy;  but  that  the  French  generals  durft  not  march 
their  foldiers  to  battle,  becaufe  the  brandies  were  poi foiled, 
and  that  the  lick  in  the  hofpitals,  having  drunk  fotne,  had 
died.  Me  requefted  the  cc  in  mi' tee  to  catife  them  to  be 
examined,  afked  for  orders  on  this  Subject,  and  wifhed  to 
fet  off  again  immediately.  The  mold  fkilful  chemifts  were 
inftantly  affembled  :  they  were  ordered  to  analyze  the  bran¬ 
dies,  and  to  indicate,  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  the  poifon 
and  the  remedy.  Thefe  fcavans  laboured  without  inter- 
miflion,  fruiting  only  to  themfelves  for  the  molt  minute 
details.  Scarcely  was  time  allowed  them  to  finiffi  their 
operations,  when  they  were  fummoned  to  appear  before 
the  committee.  They  announced  that  the  brandies  Were 
not  poifoned,  and  that  water  only  had  been  added  to  them, 
in  which  was  Hate  in  fufpenfion,  fo  that  it  was  fufficient  to 
filter  them,  in  order  to  deprive  them  of  their  hurtful  qua¬ 
lity.  The  commiffioners  were  then  alked  if  they  were 
perfectly  fure  of  what  they  had  j u IT  advanced.  As  a  fa- 
tisfactory  anfwer  to  the  queftion,  one  of  them  took  a 
firainer,  poured  the  liquor  through  it,  and  drank  it  with¬ 
out  helitation.  All  the  others  followed  his  example. 
“  What  1”  faid  the  committee  to  him,  “  do  you  dare  to 
drink  thefe  poifoned  brandies  ?” — “  I  durfl  do  much  more,” 
anfwered  he,  “  when  I  put  my  name  to  the  report.” 

Gun-powder  was  the  article  for  which  there  was  the 
moll  urgent  occafion.  The  arms  of  the  foldiers  were  of 
no  nfe  without  it.  The  magazines  were  empty.  The  ad- 
minilirators  of  the  powder-mills  were  ad'embled  to  know 
what  they  could  do.  They  declared  that  the  annual  pro¬ 
duce  amounted  to  three  millions  of  pounds  only,  that  the 
balls  of  it  was  faltpetre  drawn  from  India,  that  extraor¬ 
dinary  encouragements  might  raife  them  to  five  millions, 
but  that  no  hopes  ought  to  be  entertained  of  exceeding 
that  quantity.  When  the  members  of  the  committee  of 
public  welfare  announced  to  the  adminiftrators  that  they 
mult  manufacture  feventeen  millions  of  pounds  of  powder 
in  the  fpace  of  a  few  months,  the  latter  remained  ftnpe- 
fied.  “  If  yon  fucceed  in  doing  this,”  faid  they,  “  you 
mult  have  a  method  of  making  powder  of  which  we  are 
ignorant.”  This,  however,  was  the  only  means  of  faving 
the  country.  As  the  cal  1  was  urgent  and  immediate,  it 
was  im-pofiible  to  think  of  procuring  faltpetre  from  India. 
The  fgavans  offered  to  extraCt  all  from  the  foil  o£  the  re¬ 
public.  A  general  requilition  called  to  this  labour  the 
whole  mafs  of  the  people.  Short  and  Ample  directions, 
Spread  with  inconceivable  activity,  made,  of  a  difficult  art, 
a  common  procefs.  All  the  abodes  of  men  and  animals 
■were  explored.  Saltpetre  was'fought  for  even  in  the  ruins 
of  Lyons ;  and  foda  collected  from  among  the  allies  of  the 
fore  (Is  of  La  Vendee. 

The  refults  of  this  grand  movement  would  have  been 
ufelefs,  had  not  the  fciences  been  feconded  by  new  efforts. 
Native  faltpetre  is  not  fit  for  making  powder;  it  is  mixed 
with  Salts  and  earths  which  render  it  moill,  and  diminiffi 
its  activity.  The  procefs  employed  for  purifying  it  de¬ 
manded  confiderable  ability.  The  conftruCtion  of  powder- 
mills  alone  would  have  required  feveral  months,  and  be¬ 
fore  that  period,  France  might  have  been  Subjugated. 
Chemiftry  invented  new  methods  for  refining  and  drying 
faltpetre  in  a  few  days.  As  a  Substitute  for  mills,  pul¬ 
verized  charcoal,  Sulphur,  and  faltpetre,  were  mixed,  with 
copper-balls,  in  calks  which  were  turned  round  by  hand. 
By  thefe  means,  gun  powder  vyas  made  in  twelve  hours  ; 
and  thus  was  verified  that  bold  affertion  of  one  of  the 
French  chemifts  to  the  committee  of  public  welfare  : 

“  Earth  impregnated  with  faltpetre  ffiall  be  produced,” 
faid  he,  “  and,  in  five  days  after,  your  cannon  (hall  be 
loaded.” 

In  a  country  pregnant  with  fo  much  profound  ability, 
it  might  naturally  be  inferred  that  its  foreign  commerce 
would  have  been  extenlive  and  highly  productive  ;  but 
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this  never  was  the  cafe.  Being  almoft  continually  em¬ 
ployed  in  warfare,  the  attention  of  its  government  has 
been  more  anxioully  engaged  in  home  defence,  and  in  the 
encouragement  of  its  numerous  internal  manufactures, 
than  in  cultivating  fetllemeivts  and  factories  abroad.  The 
chief  imports  have  always  been  raw  lilk,  wool,  hemp, 
foda,  and  potaffi,  raw  hides,  tallow,  and  timber;  and  the 
chief  exports,  manufactured  lilks,  woollens,  and  linens  of 
various  kinds,  gloves,  (kins,  foap,  oxen,  fheep,  mules, 
and  above  all  wines  and  brandies.  By  the  official  accounts 
for  1784,  which  did  not  include  the  provinces  of  Lorr^in 
and  Alface,  nor  the  Welt-Indian  trade,  the  ftatement  was 

Total  exports,  307,151,700  livres. 

Total  imports,  271,365,000 

Balance,  -  35,786,700  or  /T, 565,668  fterling. 

The  trade  with  the  Weft  Indies  gave  a  large  balance 
againlt  France,  which  in  1786  exported  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  64,000,000  livres,  but  the  imports  exceeded 
174,000,000.  The  average  imports  of  France  in  1788 
were  about  twelve  millions  and  a  half  fierling,  the  ex¬ 
ports  nearly  fifteen  millions.  This  commerce,  final  1  as  it 
was  at  the  above  period,  has  fince,  by  the  convullive  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  ftate  occafioned  by  the  revolution,  been  al- 
mofi  annihilated. 

But  if  the  foreign  commerce  of  France  has  been  limited, 
its  internal  trade  and  great  national  induftry  lias  been  al® 
ways  productive  and  exemplary.  From  the  year  1650  to 
1750,  France  poffeffed  the  moft  flquri filing  manufactures 
in  Europe;  infonmeh  that  French  writers  fpeak  of  the 
Engliffi  manufactures  as  being  of  recent  fame.  At  Abbe¬ 
ville  was  a  famous  manufacture  of  broad  cloth;  and  ano¬ 
ther  at  I.ouviere  in  Normandy.  At  the  fame  place,  and 
at  Amiens,  were  manufactures  cf  fluff's,  worfteds,  &c. 
and  Some  of  cotton.  The  manufactures  of  Orleans  were 
dockings,  and  refined  Sugar.  At  Chateau  Roux  another 
manufactory  of  broad  cloths;  and  in  the  fame  neighbour¬ 
hood  large  iron  forges.  At  Limoges  an  hundred  looms 
were  employed  in  weaving  druggets  of  hemp  and  wool  ; 
and  the  paper-mills  amounted  to  Seventy.  The  large 
woollen  manufactory  at  Cahors  had  declined  ;  but  thole 
of  Montauban  continued  to  flourilh.  At  Montpellier  were 
confiderable  manufactures  of  blankets  and  lilk  handker¬ 
chiefs;  but  thofe  of  Nifmes  were  (till  more  important  in 
lilk,  cotton,  and  thread  :  and  at  Gange  was  the  chief  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  lilk  (lockings  in  all  France.  The  londrins 
for  the  Levant  were  chiefly  made  at  Beg-de-Rieux,  and 
at  Carcaffonne.  At  Fan  are  large  manufactures  of  linen. 
Tour  has  long  been  fcelebrated  for  lilks.  Beauvais,  one 
of  the  moft  aCtive  towns  in  France,  fupplies  tapeftries  and 
printed  callicoes.  The  fabrication  of  plate  glafs  at  St. 
Gobin,  is  well  known  to  be  the  firlt  in  Europe.  In  incit¬ 
ing  t  he  glafs,  beech-wood  only  is  employed,  which  -is  In  p- 
pofed  to  be  the  chief  caufe  of  its  fuperiority  over  that  of 
England.  At  St.  Qiiintin  are  made  linen,  cambric,  and 
gauzes.  Cambrics  deiive  their  name  from  Cambray  ;  and 
the  laces  of  Valenciennes  have  been  long  admired.  Lille 
difplays  fine  cloths  and  camblets.  Rouen  is  confidered 
as  the  Manchester  of  France,  being  a  town  eminent  in 
the  manufactures  of  velvet,  and  cotton  cloths;  and  Caen 
boafts  of  her  (ilky  produce.  Bretagne  in  general  has  nu¬ 
merous  manufactures  of  thread  and  linen.  The  fine  cloths 
made  at  Louviere  are  elteemed  the  firft  in  the  world,  and 
at  the  Same  place  is  a  large  cotton-mill.  Rheims  is  re¬ 
markable  for  woollens.  The  Silk  manufactures  of  Lyons 
were  eliimated  to  employ  60,000  people,  the  looms  being 
computed  at  12,000.  Iron  manufactures  flourifiied  at 
Nantes,  Mont  Cenis,  St.  Philippe-en-foret,  and  Several 
other  places.  The  French  have  for  Some  years  part  ob¬ 
tained  the  Secret  from  Spain  of  making  Caftile  foap,  and 
have  very  extenlive  manufactories  of  that  article  both  at 
Marfeilles  and  Toulon,  and  have  thereby  deprived  the 
Spaniards  of  that  valuable  branch  of  trade.  Nor  is  this 
the  only  benefit  the  French  receive  by  this  manufacture; 
for  as  one  of  tlje  chief  ingredients  in  its  composition  is 
10  U  Levantine 
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Levantine  olive-oil,  their  extenfive  fale  for  their  foap 
gives  them  the  advantage  of  condant  back-freights,  and 
opens  to  mercantile  fpeculation  a  valuable  object  of  reci¬ 
procal  commerce  ;  and  it  feems  that  this  profpeCt  was  one 
of  the  principal  motives  of  the  emperor  Napoleon,  which 
influenced  his  endeavours  in  fecuring  Leghorn  ;  as  by  this 
means  he  might  eafily,  in  the  event  of  a  peace,  monopo¬ 
lize  the  Turkey  trade,  to  the  prejudice  of  that  which  is 
now  fo  extenfively  carried  on  by  the  Englifh  merchants. 

It  has  been  afl'erted  by  fuperficial  writers,  that  not  only 
the  foreign  commerce,  but  all  the  reJources  arifing  from 
the  internal  trade  and  agriculture  of  France,  have  been 
ruined  or  annihilated  by  the  revolutionary  war.  In  anfwer 
to  this  affertion,  M.  Hauterive,  the  next  minider  of  hate 
to  Talleyrand,  remarks  as  follows:  “The  lofs  of  her 
external  commerce  has  proved  that,  for  a  feries  of  years, 
France  could  fufficiently  fatisfy  her  own  wants;  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  her  efforts,  and  her  fucceffes  during  the  inter¬ 
ruption  of  her  commercial  relations,  lias  demonflrated 
that  the  impulfe  and  correfpondences  of  her  internal  trade 
were  fufficiently  aClive,  multiplied,  and  fruitful,  to  main¬ 
tain  in  her  bofom  the  principle  of  this  great  correfpond- 
ence  of  focial  movements,  that  reproduces  by  the  labour 
of  every  clafs,  and  diffributes  for  their  wants,  the  mafs  of 
objects  necefTary  to  the  fubfi (fence  and  to  the  propagation 
of  the  citizens.  Thefe  conclufions  are  flrong,  fince  the 
refults  are  fafts  that  flrike  every  eye. 

“  How  has  it  happened  then,  that  the  decay  and  the 
lofs  of  feveral  branches  cff  induffry,  have  not  fenfibly  af- 
fe&ed  the  principle  of  the  focial  organization  of  France, 
and  the  fpring  of  its  political  power  ?  It  is,  1  believe,  that 
during  the  revolution  agriculture  has  been  very  confide- 
rably  extended  in  France,  and  that  circumffances  have  in 
fome  degree  favoured  the  means  of  its  being  brought  to 
perfection  ;  that  the  fcarcity  with  which  the  nation  was 
afflidted  in  the  third  year  of  the  revolution,  fuggefted  the 
idea  of  cultivating  the  vvafte  lands;  that  two  meafures  of 
government,  which  never  can  be  fufficiently  cenfured, 
viz.  the  law  of  the  maximum,  and  the  creation  of  paper- 
inone.y,  had  nevei  tlielefs  the  effedt  of  inducing  the  major 
part  of  the  landholders  to  increafe  the  cattle,  thereby 
turning  rural  induffry  to  a  fpecies  of  cultivation  which 
hitherto  had  been  too  much  negledled.  I  will  however 
maintain,  that  if  the  war  has  very  nearly  annihilated  a 
vaft  number  of  trades,  war  itfelf  has  become  a  trade  of  a 
very  active  kind,  for  which  the  preparations  and  the  fup- 
plies  over  the  whole  of  the  French  territory  have  given 
fcope  to  an  infinite  variety  of  ('peculations,  which  have 
opened  a  channel  to  the  capitaliffs,  and  procured  a  main¬ 
tenance  to  that  numerous  clafs  of  labourers  who,  by  the 
interruption  of  commerce,  and  the  pageantry  of  the  court, 
were  driven  from  their  former  induffrious  purfuits.” 

Such,  we  might  venture  to  affirm,  is  the  real  condition 
of  the  people  of  France,  witli  refpedt  to  their  internal  trade 
and  avocations.  But  as  to  the  prefent  ffate  of  civilization, 
and  of  mental  or  moral  improvement  among  the  different 
orders  of  fociety,  it  is  an  inveffigation,  under  recent  cir- 
cumffances,  that  is  attended  with  difficulty  and  doubt. 
The  manners  and  cuffoms  of  the  French  people  have  been 
frequently  and  loofely  delineated  ;  but  let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  the  habits  and  purfuits  of  men  are  generally 
pre-induced  by  t lie  form  or  mode  of  the  government  un¬ 
der  which  they  live;  and  will  therefore  vary  with  it.  The 
mod  pleafing  traits  in  the  maimers  of  the  French  people 
are  vivacity,  gaiety,  politenefs,  a  lingular  difpofition  to¬ 
wards  focial  enjoyments,  and  that  /avoir  vivre  which  ena¬ 
bles  the  adept  to  difpofe  his  occupations  and  pleafures  in 
an  agreeable  fucceffion,  free  from  lilflelfnefs  or  fatigue. 
Ingeneral,  F'renchmen  regard  care  as  a  mortal  poifon,  and 
dudy,  if  poffible,  to  avoid  its  mod  didant  approach.  On 
the  other  hand,  ancient  and  recent  events  confpire  to  affix 
a  fanguinary  dain  on  the  national  character,  which  one 
would  little  expeCl  amid  fo  much  gaiety  and  feeming.  be¬ 
nevolence.  The  caufes  of  this  incongruity  might  afford 
ample  fcope  for  philofophical  enquiry.  Even  the  violent 
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changes  which  have  taken  place  feem  to  have  little  af- 
feCted  their  charaCteridic  gaiety,  and  Paris  continues  to 
be  one  of  the  livelied  places  in  the  world  :  while  the 
fereams  of  maffacre  refounded  in  many  parts  of  the  city, 
in  others  the  theatres  were  crowded,  and  nothing  was 
heard  but  founds  of  acclamation  and  delight. 

The  French  language  is  wonderfully  adapted  to  the 
manners  of  the  people;  and  is  the  mod  univerfally  dif- 
fufed  of  any  in  Europe.  In  variety,  clearnefs,  and  pre- 
cifion,  and  idioms  adapted  to  life,  bufinefs,  and  pleafure, 
it  yields  to  no  modern  fpeecli  ;  yet  for  deep  and  contem¬ 
plative  literature  it  wants  force  and  dignity,  and  often, 
fublimity.  The  critics  and  academicians  of  the  feven. 
teenth  century  enaCted  fuch  fevere  laws  of  purity,  that, 
like  gold  reduced  to  the  utmod  finenefs,  it  is  become  foft 
and  harmonious,  but  incapable  of  deep  impredions.  The 
French  language  is  a  well  known  corruption  of  the  Ro¬ 
man,  mingled  with  Celtic  and  Gothic  words  and  idioms.' 
Even  in  the  tenth  century  it  continued  to  be  called  Romance ; 
a  name  which  afterwards  pafTed  to  the  poems  and  tales  of 
chivalry,  as  being  compofed  in  this  dialed.  One  of  the 
the  earlieft  fpecimens  of  French  profe,  was  the  hidory 
by  Villehardouin,  which  was  followed  £>y  Joinville’s  life 
of  Sr.  Louis,  and  the  copious  and  lingular  chronicle  of 
Froidarr.  But  while  the  Italian  remains  the  fame  from 
the  days  of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  the  epoch  of  cladical  pu¬ 
rity  of  the  French  language  commences  with  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  recent  revolution  has  introduced  fuch 
exuberance  of  new  words  and  phrafes,  that  a  neological 
dictionary  has  been  written  to  explain  them. 

The  literature  of  France  has  in  modern  times  excited 
great  refpeCl  and  admiration.  In  the  bold  exertions  of 
inventive  genius,  and  in  works  of  profound  refearch, 
France  cannot  afpire  to  vie  with  Italy  or  England  ;  but  in 
the  pleafing  and  beautiful  paths  of  invention,  and  in  books 
of  elegant  and  exalted  fcience,  die  remains  almod  unri¬ 
valled.  French  literature,  like  that  of  the  other  modern 
countries  of  Europe,  originated  with  the  ecclefiadics, 
who  compiled  chronicles  and  theological  productions. 
Even  in  the  Roman  period  fome  authors  of  refpe&ability 
appeared  in  France,  as  Aufonius,  a  native  of  Bourdeaux  ; 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  and  others;  and  Severus  Sulpitius, 
author  of  the  life  of  St.  Martin,  has  been  dyled  the  French 
Saliud.  Nor  did  the  conqued  of  Gaul  by  the  Franks 
break  the  golden  chain  of  fcience,  which  was  continued 
by  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  other  venerable  writers.  The 
collection  of  ancient  hiftorians  of  France  is  Angularly  im¬ 
portant.  In  the  eleventh  century  the  ufe  of  the  Latin 
began  to  be  fupplanted  by  the  modern  dialed:.  But  it 
would  be  fuperfluous  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the  crowd 
of  modern  French  authors,  who  have  dood  forward  in  the 
canfe  of  literature,  and  red efted  honour  on  their  language 
and  country.  Who  would  be  a  dranger  to  the  Roman 
grandeur  of  Corneille,  to  the  tender  and  elegiac  elegance 
of  Racine,  the  tragic  pomp  and  terror  of  Crebillon,  the 
comic  powers  of  Moliere,  the  naivete,  the  fubtle  fimpli- 
city,  of  La  Fontaine,  the  placid  indruCtion  of  Fenelon,  the 
gaiety  of  Greffet,  the  caudic  vivacity  of  Voltaire? 

The  date  of  education  was,  notwithdanding,  very  de¬ 
fective,  till  the  Jefuits  acquired  edimation  by  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  important  branch  of  human  culture  ;  to  which, 
if  their  exertions  had  been  folely  directed,  they  would 
have  proved  a. mod  valuable  body  of  men.  National 
education  has  juftly  attracted  the  attention  of  the  new 
rulers  ;  but  with  what  fuccefs  time  mud  difeover.  Under 
every  form  of  government  the  ignorant  will  be  found  the 
mod  unmanageable;  and  tliofe  jacobins  who  attempted 
to  extinguifh  religion  and  knowledge,  united,  as  uiual, 
every  vice  to  confummate  ignorance. 

France  formerly  boafted  of  no  lefs  than  twenty-one 
univerfities  ;  in  the  north,  Douay,  Caen,  Paris,  Rheims, 
Nanci,  Strafburgh;  in  the  middle  provinces,  Nantes,  An¬ 
gers,  Poitiers,  Orleans,  Bourges,  Dijon,  Befangon  ;  and  in 
the  fouth,  Bourdeaux,  Pan,  Perpignan,  Touioufe,  Mont¬ 
pellier,  Aix,  Orange,  Valence.  Of  thefe  the  Sorbonne 
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of  Paris  was  the  moft  celebrated.  The  academies  and  li¬ 
terary  focieties  were  computed  at  thirty-nine.  Thofe  of 
Paris  in  particular  have  been  long  known  to  the  learned 
world,  by  elegant  and  profound  volumes  of  differtatious 
on  the  arts,  the  fciences,  and  belles  lettres. 

Thefe  feminaries  of  profound  refearch  and  claflical  illu¬ 
mination,  are  now  no  more  !  Yet  fcholaflic  inffitutions 
have  not  been  negleCted  in  the  new  order  of  things;  but 
it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  new  emperor  to  arrange  them 
entirely  under  his  own  influence  and  controul,  and  to  adapt 
them  more  to  mathematical  and  fcientific  objects,  the  fpe- 
cies  of  education  he  acquired  himfelf,  than  to  the  fiudy 
of  languages.  The  national  inftitute  has  given  place  to 
the  revival  of  the  four  ancient  academies  ;  and  the  central 
and  normal  fchools  formerly  adopted  by  the  national  af- 
fembly,  have  been  aboliflied  ;  in  lieu  of  which  an  eftablifh- 
ment  is  formed  confiding  of  three  claffes,  viz.  primary 
fchools,  wherein  the  firft  rudiments  of  letters  are  taught ; 
fecondary  fchools,  in  which  notation  and  grammar  are 
the  principal  objects  ;  and  laflly,  the  finifhing  fchools  or 
lyceams,  wherein  are  taught  mathematics,  phylics,  geo¬ 
metry,  natural  hiflory,  chemiflry,  agriculture,  geography, 
hiftory,  morality,  analyfis  of  the  mind  or  metaphyfics, 
and  literature.  The  lyceums  at  prefent  confift  of  fifty  ; 
and  among  the  profefiors  appointed  to  thefe  fchools,  are 
to  be  found  men  to  whom  even  philofophcrs  might  liften 
with  benefit  and  delight.  At  the  head  of  the  department 
of  the  mathematics  we  find  the  diftinguifited  names  of  La¬ 
place  and  Lagrange  ;  in  phylics,  the  celebrated  profeiTor 
M.  Hauy  ;  in  the  higher  geometry,  profeffor  Monge  ;  in 
geography,  profefiors  Bauche  and  Mentelle;  in  ancient 
and  modern  hiftory,  the  well-known  profelfor  Volney  ;  in 
natural  hiflory,  M:  Daubenton  ;  in  morality,  the  chufte 
and  exemplary  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre^  the  adnrrired 
author  of  “  Paul  and'  Virginia, ”  and  of  “  TN&tude  de  la 
Nature.”  M.  Garat  prefides  at  the  head  of  metaphyfics; 
and  the  highly  valuable  department  of  chemiflry  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Berthollet.  The  flowers 
of  oratory,  or  grand  lever  of  fpeecli,  rhetoric,  is  conducted- 
by  profeffor  Sicard  ;  and  polite  literature,  or  belles  letti  es, 
by  the  elegant  profeffor  Laharpe  ;  while  political  eco¬ 
nomy,  the  blefling  of  dates,  is  admirably  difpenfed  by 
profeffor  Vandermonde.  We  have  feleCted  thefe  names 
from  among,  a  great  variety  of  others,  only  becaufe  they 
are  fo  much  refpebted  in  the  republic  of  letters.  We 
mu  ft  not  forget  to  remark,  that  one  grand  objeCt  of  Na¬ 
poleon  being  to  promote  military  fcience,  the  youth,  in 
all  the  fchools,  are  compelled  to  devote  certain  portions 
of  their  time  to  manual  exercife,  and  tactical  reading; 
"but  for  forming  the  accomplifhed  foldier,  military  acade¬ 
mies,  on  a  grand  fcale,  are  provided.  Polytechnic  fchools 
have  qlfo  been  eflablifhed  for  the  education  of  pupils  in¬ 
tended  for  the  various  departments  of  public  works  and 
national  fervice;  ftich  as  naval  and  military  architecture, 
the  conftruCtion  of  roads  and  bridges,  the  elements  of 
marine  fortification,  navigation,  and  all  nautical  fcience. 

That  manners  take  their  prominent  features  from  the 
date  or  condition  of  that  government  under  whole  ex¬ 
ample  they  move  in  fociety,  appears  in  no  part  of  the 
world  fo  demonftratively  obvious  as  in  the  metropolis  of 
the  French  empire.  Under  the  old  monarchy,  there  were 
indeed  vaft  numbers  of  the  higheft  ciders  of  nobility,  who 
likewife  filled  the  mod  dignified  and  facred  -functions  in 
the  church  ;  but,  to  the  difgrace  of  the  government,  few 
of  them  efcaped  the  univerfal  taint  of  immoral  intercourfe 
and  unbounded  dillipation.  A  tew  good  and  exemplary 
characters  indeed  there  were  ;  but,  as  was  the  cafe  in 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  not  enough  to  fave  the  (late  from 
the  awful  vifitaticn  of  offended  Heaven.  Thofe  few  who 
were  known  and  refpeCted  for  their  virtues,  had  no  weight 
in  regulating  the  manners  of  fociety.  Though  undif- 
tinguifhed  by  lofty  lituations,  they  were  p railed  for  an 
union  of  amiable  qualities,  in  harmony  with  each  other. 
An  habitual  decency  in  their  difcourfc  and  in  their  con- 
dud,  eafe  of  behaviour,  propriety  of  deportment,  tafte 
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in  their  attachments,  and  a  fort  of  dignity  which  kept 
levity  in  check,  were  the  qualities  which  adorned  thefe 
few  amiable  men.  But  the  feverity  of  their  manners  was 
not  in'unifon  with  the  court  ;  their  virtues  were  tco  un- 
fafhionable  to  be  imitated;  none  were  held  in  confidera- 
tion  by  the  votaries  of  bon  ton,  but  fuch  as  were  diftin- 
guifhed  by  riches,  high  birth,  and  a  large  difplay  of  ex¬ 
travagance.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI. 
the  fafcinating  queen  of  France,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
were  celebrated  for  taking  the  lead:  yet  thefe  elevated 
characters,  while  purfuing  the  fame  giddy  career,  mod 
cordially  hated  each  other,  and  were  at  open  and  vindic¬ 
tive  warfare.  All  writers  who  have  fpoken  of  this  inve¬ 
terate  hatred  which  exifted  between  the  queen  and  the 
duke  d’Orleans,  have  afcribed  it  to  defpifed  love,  whofe 
pangs  are  not  patiently  endured.  Some  infift  that  the 
duke,  enamoured  of  the  charms  of  Antoinette,  hazarded 
a  declaration,  which  her  majefty  not  only  received  with 
difdain,  but  threatened  to  inform  the  king  of  it,  in  cafe 
of  a  renewal  of  his  addreffes.  Others  affirm  that  the 
queen,  at  one  time,  fhewed  that  the  duke  was  not  in¬ 
different  to  her,  and  that,  on  a  hint  being  given  to  him 
to  that  elfeCt,  he  replied  :  “  Every  one  may  be  am¬ 
bitious  to  pleafe  the  queen,  except  myfelf.  Our  interefts 
are  too  oppofite  for  love  ever  to  unite  them.”  On  this 
foundation  is  built  the  origin  of  the  animofity  which,  in 
the  end,  brought  both  thefe  great  perfonages  to  the  fcaf- 
fold.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  motive  which  gave 
rife  to  it,  certain  it  is  that  they  never  omitted  any  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  perfecuting  each  other.  The  queen  had  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  pourtraying  the  duke  as  a  man  addicted  to  the 
mofl:  profligate  exceffes,  and  in  alienating  from  him  the 
mind  of  the  king;  lie,  on  his  fide,  found  it  as  eafy,  by 
means  of  furreptitious  publications,  to  re  prefent  her  as  a 
woman  given  to  illicit  enjoyments  ;  fo  that,  long  before 
the  revolution,  the  character  both  of  the  queen  and  the 
duke  were  well  known  to  the  public;  and  their  example 
tended  not  a  little  to  increafe  the  general  diffolutenefs  of 
morals.  The  debaucheries  of  the  one  ferved  as  a  model 
to  all  t he  young  rakes  of  fafhion  ;  while  the  levity  of  the 
other  was  imitated  by  what  were  termed  the  amiable  tvc.  «■ 
men  of  the  capital. 

Amidft  this  general  defeCfiori,  however,  from  virtuous 
habits,  elegant  tafte,  and  the  exuberance  of  politenels, 
were  reflected  throughout  the  gay  and  fplentlid  circles  by 
the  fafcinating  manners  of  the  queen.  Etiquette,  with  a 
view  of  difmiffing  the  awkward  ftiffnefs  of  ceremony,  is 
difguifed  in  mixed  company  by  a  fhow  of  equalized  atten¬ 
tion  and  fpontaneous  good  nature;  yet  feigniority  and 
pre-eminence  of  rank  are  diferiminated  with  as  much  pre- 
cifion  as  though  all  the  ancient  modes  of  adulation  were  in 
force.  This  improvement  in  the  manners-  of  fociety  in 
France  is  admirably  depicted  by  madarne  de  Stael,  among 
the  manuferipts of  her  father,  the  celebrated  M.  iNecker, 
recently  publifhed.  “  Thefe  matters,  it  is  obferved,  are 
now  reduced  to  a  fyftem  ;  but  it  is  no  where  to  be  found 
in  wr  ing;  and  it  is  become  gradually  fo  fine  and  fubtle, 
that  it  may  be  called  “  the  legiflation  of  matters  under~ 
a  defignation  which  is  the  more  juft,  becaufe, 
though  no  one  claims  a  right,  it  is  neverthelefs  mofl  clear 
that  each  looks  to  a  certain  place  as  his  due.  It  is  the 
pride  of  a  great  lady,  to  allow  it  to  be  feen  that  Ihe  was 
acquainted  with  all  thefe  differences,  but  at  the  fame  '■ 
time  to  conduct  herfelf  with  delicacy,  fo  as  to  give  no 
one  any  juft  caufe  of  complaint.  A  great  lady,  who  holds 
a  cirele,  has  a  fixed  place ;  and  her  feat  is  of  a  particular 
make,  though  Ample  and  commodious,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  fuppofed  that  fhe  does  not  put  herlelf  in  any  de¬ 
gree  out  of  her  way  when  fhe  fees  company.  A  piece  of 
embroidery  lies  before  her;  through  which,  when  fhe 
employs  herfelf  with  it,  fhe  palfes  her  needle  with  a  noble 
negligence.  This  occupation  difpenfes  with  the  lady’s 
riling  when  vifitors  enter  her  apartment;  a  compliment, 
which  file  pays  only  to  princes  of  the  blood,  to  foreign 
ladies  of  the  firft  diftinCtion,  to  generals  who  have  juft 
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gained  a  battle,  or  to  a  minider  high  in  favour.  A  par¬ 
ticular  manner  is  (hewn  to  perfons  of  an  uncertain  rank, 
which  is  to  fignify  to  them  that  they  are  countenanced  : 
but,  if  they  affume  too  much,  an  interrogation  in  a 
marked  tone,  terminating  with  a  fltrill  accent,  apprizes 
them  of  their  prefumption.  More  addrefs  is  neceffary 
among  perfons  of  nearly  the  fame  rank.  Tafle  and  feel¬ 
ing  regulate  the  conduit  of  the  miftrel's  of  a  great  houfe  ; 
and  thefe  are  her  guides  in  the  difliinStions  which  fhe 
makes  in  the  niidft  of  her  faloon.  Women  of  condition, 
women  of  quality,  titled  women,  women  ofhiftoric  name, 
women  of  high  perfonal’ birth,  but  united  to  a  hufband 
w  ho  is  inferior  to  them,  women  who  have  railed  tliem- 
felves  by  tlteir  marriage,  women  who  attract  by  play  or 
flippers,— a  German  may  afeertain  t he  heraldic  claims  of 
thefe  perfons  :  but  to  feize  immediately  the  imperceptible 
differences,  and  to  adapt  tile  tone,  forms,  and  manner,  to 
them,  is  quite  another  matter :  French  dexterity,  and  ex- 
tenlive  intercourfe  with  the  world,  are  alone  equal  to  ef¬ 
fect  tills.  It  is  with  felf-Iove,  which  is  mod  eafily  irri¬ 
tated,  that  all  this  dealing  takes  place  ;  for  which  reafon, 
the  tiighted  fault  is  fare  to  be  noticed.  The  fame  nicety 
and  refinement  regulate  the  conduct  of  individuals,  with 
regard  to  the  rank  which  they  claim  in  fociety.  Thefe, 
the  moment  they  have  entered  the  faioon,  have  a  manner 
of  accoding  others,  of  feating  themfelves,  and  of  looking 
around  them,  which  fnew  in  what  light  they  behold 
themfelves  as  compared  with  others.  They  convey  their 
meaning  alio  by  a  fort  of  drawl  or  languor  of  the  voice, 
and  by  the  referve  or  franknefs  which  they  a Ifume  ;  and 
w  hen  they  apportion  the  refpedbto  be  fliewn,  they  effect  it 
by  the  varied  mode  of  their  reverence,  which  admits  of 
eiid.lefs  gradations,  from  a  flight  movement  of  the  fhoulder 
to  that  noble  and  refpeiSlful  homage  which  fo  few,  even 
of  tlie  court  ladies,  know  how  to  pay.  The  flow  bend, 
the  downcaft  eyes,  the  figure  upright,  the  manner  of  re¬ 
fuming  one’s  pofitien,  modeflly  regarding  the  accofled, 
and  gracefully  throwing  the  l  ody  back  ;  all  this  is  more 
fine  and  delicate  than  any  thing  expreffed  by  words  can 
be,  and  is  mod  exj  redive  as  a  mark  .of  refpedl. 

“  Tlie  pafTage  from  the  drawing  to  the  dining  room 
awakens  a  lingular  conflict  between  jarring  claims  to  pre¬ 
cedence.  Tlie  men  no  longer  give  the  hand  to  tlie  wo¬ 
men,  as  in  former  times;  this  ufage,  it  is  probable,  grew 
obfolete  as  the  fyflem  of  vanities  became  more  fubtle;  it 
was  neceflfary  to  put  the  men  out  of  the  quedion,  becaufe 
they  would  inevitably  introduce  what  was  pofitive  into 
the  affair.  Behold  the  women  in  a  body  approach  the 
door  of  the  drawing-room.:  obferving  their  compo.fed  air, 
we  fhould  conclude  t hat  no  idea  of  rivaifhip  poiFeffed  their 
minds;  wdiile  mod  probably  it  is  the  only  one  which  en¬ 
gages  their  thoughts  at  that  moment.  Some,  feigning 
utter  inattention,  are  tlie  flrfl  at  the  door;  there,  per- 
ceivingall  at  once  that  they  are  not  followed,  theyexprefs 
themfelves  fnrprjzed  at  their  own  forwardnefs,  or  burft 
out  into  a  loud  laugh:  they  retreat  a  iittle  way  at  the 
fame  time.  They  are  then  told,  “Come,  ladies,  walk  on  ;” 
thole  who  addretled  them  thus  have  recovered  their  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  fo r  walk  on  is  a  fort  of  permiflion.  The  fuperio- 
rity  is  dill  more  marked  when  they  fay,  “  Walk  on,  ladies, 
you  are  next  tiie  door,”  dnee  tlie  reafon  of  tlie  permiflion 
is  dated.  Malice  is  gratified  by  faying,  “Come,  madame 
la  marechale,  nobody  will  walk  on  before  von.”  Tlie 
.marechale  complies,  and  walks  on  firfl.  Others  then 
follow;  while  fonve,  dreading  the  conflift,  remain  be¬ 
hind  ;  one  drops  her  fan  in  order  to  have  a  pretence  for 
retreating  to  pick  it  up  ;  another  takes  a  gentleman’s  arm, 
and  flackens  her  pace  in  order  to  talk  to  him  ;  and  a  third 
flops  at. a  glafs  to  adjufl  her  hair;  thus  in  this  fliort  march 
high  claims  are  preferred,  oppofed,  fupported,  difenffed, 
and  fettled  by  (igns  intelligible  only  to  adepts,  and  with 
little  of  tlie  help  of  language. 

“  This  druggie  between  vanities  does  not  take  place 
.among  men;  whole  rival  pretentions  extend  to  objedls 
more  marked.  We  all  know  that  the  firfl  ranks  of  fociety 
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have  fuccedively  adopted  marks  of  didimflion,  Which  they 
have  quitted  only  at  the  moment  when  perfons  of  the  fe- 
cond  clafs  affumed  them.  They  have  run  the  courfe  of 
every  emblem  of  this  kind,  from  the  high  feathers  dowii 
to  the  beaked  fhoe  ;  and  front  the  multiplication  of  titles 
to  the  .ufage  of  thee  and  thou,  as  p  radii  fed  by  the  Spanifli 
grandees  of  the  mod  ancient  race.  Every  thing  of  this 
fort  feems  to  be  exbauded  :  but  let  vanity  alone  ;  it  will 
find  new  modes  of  aflerting  its  claim.  A  Montmorenci 
maintained,  in  a  circle  in  which  I  was,  that  all  the  turns 
of  language,  which  defignated  fuperiority  of  rank  and 
condition,  l  ad  funken  into  diferedit  by  the  ufes  to  which 
they  had  been  applied.  A  little  time  afterward,  this 
fame  Montmorenci,  fpeaking  of  a  perfon  fuppofed  to  be 
connected  with  his  houfe,  faid  that  it  was  a  miflake,  and 
added,  “  this  perfon  and  ourfelves  (nous  autres )  are  at  va¬ 
riance.”  The  nous  autres  was  a  chofen  ex  predion ;  it  is  in 
appearance  fimple,  and  is  in  common  ufe,  but  it  was 
meant  to  denote  the  fuperior  lineage  of  this  high  family.” 

The  prefent  bold  and  confident  affumption  of  manners 
amongd  the  upper  orders  of  men,  is  founded  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  principles:  ,f  We  ought  to  be  fenfible  to  our  own 
value,  and  it  is  proper  that  others  fhould  perceive  it  ;  we 
ought  as  it  were  to  accredit  ourfelves  within  certain 
limits.  Our  opinion  of  ourfelves  cannot  be  without  con- 
fequences;  for  we  mud  have  a  better  knowledge  of  our 
own  abilities,  than  it  is  in  the  power  of  others  to  acquire. 
By  too  great  modefly  we  run  the  rifk  of  being  wrocgly 
appreciated,  of  being  taken  for  what  we  pafs  ourfelves  to 
be.  This  humility  may  be  amiable,  but  it  will  never 
raife  us  to  confeauertce.” 

According  to  Mr.  Holcroft,  the  ladies  in  Paris  dill 
maintain  their  empire  over  tlie  men,  and  compel  a  mod 
refpeiflful  exterior,  even  from  thofe  they  admit  to  their 
fonded  favours.  They  proclaim  the  law  of  times  and 
fea  forts.  Manners  among  tlie  biffk  of  the  people,  he  de- 
feribes  thus  :  “  Kindnefs  of  heart  is  the  effence  of  good 
breeding  in  France  ;  and  attention  to  others  is  one  mode 
of  tedilying  this  kindnefs:  hut  good  breeding  ought  not 
to  degenerate  into  .infipid  formalities,  or  difplay  the  af¬ 
fected  and  ap'di  flouiifhes  of  vanity:  much  lefs  fhould  it 
be  exafted  as  an  acknowledgment  of  fuperiority,  which 
would  render  vvifdom  itfelf  a  (lave  to  the  frothy,  tlie  pert, 
and  the  proud  -.  if  it  do  not  flow  from  habitual  urbanity, 
under  no  apprehenfion  of  giving  offence,  though  delirous 
to  pleafe,  neither  obtrufive,  exigent,  nor  fervile,  gene¬ 
rally  apt,  though  feldom  alert,  in  aClive  exidence,  yet 
only  vifible  to  its  equals  ;  if  it  be  not  this,  it  is  a  counter¬ 
feit,  exciting  pity,  or  giving  pain.  Bows,  falutations, 
tlie  taking  charge  of  cloaks,  the  reaching  of  chairs,  and 
the  handing  of'  tea-cups,  are  tlie  good-breeding  of  tlie 
great  vulgar  and  fmall ,  it  is  their  only  currency,  and  this 
bafe  coinage  may  have  its  life  where  the  derling  is  not  to 
be  had.  Wherever  there  is  real  kindnefs  of  heart,  if  there 
be  not  good-breeding,  it  is  tlie  failure  of  ignorance  and 
not  of  intention  :  while  the  parroted  airs  of  the  governefs, 
the  dancing  fcliool,  and  tlie  fencing  academy,  are  but  tlie 
ridiculous  efforts  of  Aupidity,  with  all  tlie  fu.percilious 
pretendons  of  extraordinary  acquirement  and  afleCled 
knowledge.  The  challenges  thus  thrown  out  to  demand 
admiration,  are  overlooked  with  a  dlent  fmile  by  com¬ 
mon  fenfe  ;  as  is  the  defiance  of  a  bully  by  the  brave.” 

Tlie  city  of  Paris  has  long  exercifed  her  influence  over 
Europe,  in  difpenling  fafhions  and  models  of  drefs  ;  and 
(lie  (fill  maintains  tiffs  fantaflic  authority  :  it  was  obferved 
to  be  on  the  decline,  however,  after  tlie  abolition  of  the 
royal  court,  and  the  fall  of  Antoinette.  The  drefs  of  the 
Parifian  ladies,  notvvitlidanding,  is  diftingnifhed  both  by 
eafe  and  elegance.  As  a  republic,  it  was  natural  for 
them  to  refort  back  to  the  decorative  fancies  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  that  the  ladies  might  refemble  in  drefs, 
and  the  legions  in  arms,  the  famed  elegancies,  and  war¬ 
like  demeanour,  of  thofe  renowned  people.  The  infal¬ 
lible  confequence  was,  that  the  fafhions  took  their  names, 
though  not  exactly  their  forms,  from  thofe  republics. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  regret,  and  of  the  moft  de¬ 
structive  tendency,  that  gaming,  and  high  play,  pervade 
almott  all  orders  in  France;  yet  places  of  amufement 
are  numerous,  and  no  lefs  than  twenty  theatres  are  open, 
to  beguile  the  leifure  of  the  evening.  M.-ny  institutions 
of  a  public  nature  have  like  wife  been  eftablifhed,  capable 
of  producing  food  and  employment  for  the  mind  ;  parti¬ 
cularly  the  grand  mufeuin,  formerly  the  pantheon,  which 
is  now  fitted  up-011  a  magnificent  fcale,  for  the  reception 
of  all  kinds  of  curiofities  from  foreign  countries  ;  and  in 
which  are  difplayed  the  valuable  pictures,  flatties,  and 
other  productions  of  the  refined  arts,  brought  to  P.iris  by 
her  victorious  armies  from  Italy  and  other  countries. 

Another  public  repofitory  of  the  fit  It  importance  is  the 
Halle  an  Ble,  which  is  deflined  for  the  reception  of  corn 
and  flour  for  the  fupply  of  the  capital,  and  is  regularly 
filled  and  emptied  every -four  or  five  days.  This  hall  t  he 
reader  will  readily  conceive  to  be  extremely  fpacious, 
when  he  is  informed  that  the  annual  confumption  of  bread- 
corn  in  the  French  capital  lias,  on  an  average,  been  com¬ 
puted  at  twenty-four  millions  of  bufhels;  which  is  faid 
to  be  more  than  double  tire  quantity  confirmed  in  the 
Britifh  metropolis,  though  its  population  fo  much  fur- 
patfes  that  of  Paris. 

The  Parifians  feem  to  have  copied  the  fafhion  of  dining 
at  a  late  hour,  from  the  Englifh  ;  but  they  do  not,  like 
them,  fit  for  hours  after  tire  repaft,  nor  indulge  in  the 
inebri  'ting  ufe  of  the  bottle.  Napoleon  hirnfelS  is  faid  to 
be  temperate  almoft  to  abftemioufnefs ;  Ire  riles  from  table 
in  lefs  than  half  an  hour;  and  the  example  is  followed' 
univerfaHy  ;  but  with  emulating  flriftnefs  amongft  all  the 
great  men  in  office.  His  regular  attendance  at  high  and 
military  mafs  alternately,  together  with  his  emprefs,  has 
operated  on  the  minds  even  of  the  low  and  vulgar,  in  re¬ 
claiming  them  from  the  vice  and  irrel igion  fuperinduced 
by  the  former  reign  of  atheifm  ;  and  though  the  modern 
law  of  France  confiders  marriage  as  only  a  civil  contraCf, 
yet  fuch  is  the  influence  of  a  reformed  municipality,  that 
the  union  of  the  fexes  is  now  rarely  confurnmated,  fill  it 
has  been  ratified  in  the  church  by  the  prielt’s  benedidtion. 
The  churches  are  now  conftantly  open,  where  mattes  pri¬ 
vate  and  public  are  foleninizing  every  day  till  twelve 
o’clock;  after  which  vefpers,  or  evening  fervice.,  begins 
at  three,  and  continues  till  night  lets  in.  On  Sundays, 
and  other  days  of  great  folemnity,  high  mafs  is  conftantly 
performed,  which  is  accompanied  with  a  choice  band  of 
mod  folemn  mufic;  after  which  immediately  fucceeds 
military  mafs,  which  is  only  diftinguifhed  from  the  for¬ 
mer  by  being  attended  with  a  military  band,  accompanied 
either  by  the  common,  or  kettle  drums,  and  reforted  to 
by  the  officers  and  foldiers  in  proceflion. 

Upon  the  whole,  in  reviewing  the  prefent  condition  of 
France,  the  liberal  mind  will  contemplate  many  events, 
with  admiration,  and  will  fufpend  its  hafty  and  final 
judgment  of  the  revolution,  until  wifdom  and  genius  (hall 
repofe  from  their  labours,  and  proclaim  that  the  mighty 
work  is  at  an  end.  If  we  admit  the  defefts  of  the  old 
conftitution  to  have  been  as  fatal  as  moft  of  the  dilpaf- 
fionate  writers  have  deferibed  ;  if  it  be  true  that  the  con¬ 
ftitution  only  exilled  in  name;  that  it  had  ceafed  to  be  a 
legitimate  government;  that  profligacy  and  perfecution 
was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  that  every  department  of 
{he  ftate  called  aloud  for  regeneration,  little  can  be  op- 
pofed  to  the  necefltty  of  a  revolution,  although  the  means 
by  which  it  has  been  brought  about  mutt  ever  be  regarded 
with  fentiments  of  abhorrence.  It  we  contemplate  the 
ways  of  divine  Providence,  we  lhall  more  and  more  be 
convinced  that  “  out  of  evil  cometh  good.”  If  political 


liberty  has  difappeared  in  France,  civil  liberty  has  been 
eftablifhed;  if  the  forms  of  freedom  have  melted  away, 
the  ftruggles  of  fadtion  are  alfo  at  an  end;  whole  bodies 
are  not  perfecuted,  and  individuals  are  not  oppreffed  ; 
the  fway  of  flate-plunderers  no  longer  exifts,  and  men  of 
probity  and  ability  fill  places  of  power.  Revolutionary 
profelytifm,  bigotry,  and  narrownefs  of  mind,  have  made 
way  for  civilitv  and  gallant  manners  ;  thefe  have  regained 
their  empire.  The  decorations  and  ornaments,  whirl)  do 
not  lefs  add  life  than  they  lend  attractions  to  fociety,  are 
again  juftly  appreciated,  and  reftored  to  proper  vogue. 
Protedlion  and  favour  are  extended  to  fcienceand  letters. 
We  will  hope  that  tire  fame  liberal  and  beneficent  fpirit, 
which  pervades  the  internal  adminiftration,  will  difplay 
itfelf  in  the  conduct  of  external  relations;  that  the  em¬ 
peror  Napoleon  will  not  abandon  the  profeflions  which 
he  folemnly  made  in  the  fittings  of  his  fenate,  before  the 
face  of  Europe,  fo  recently  as  the  2d  of  March  1S06  ; 
and  that  he  will  prefer,  to  the  mad  attempt  of  devaftating 
the  world,  the  folid  glory  of  repairing  the  million-mil- 
chiefs  which  have  been  endured  ;  of  reviving  induftry, 
agriculture,  commerce,  arts,  manners,  religion,  and  fa¬ 
cial  life  ;  thus  paving  a  fure  way  to  that  general  tran¬ 
quillity  for  which  humanity  fo  ftrongly  pleads,  and  for 
that  permanent  repofe  which  nature  requires.  Peace  is 
the  gem  for  which  Europe  languifhes,  with  which  file 
longs  to  adorn  her  fair  but  palpitating  bofom  :  let  no 
wretched  policy  blaft  the  fruition  of  her  hopes,  or  impede 
the  grateful  harveft  of  amity  and  concord. 

Tfie  events  of  this  highly  important  era  will  fnrnifh  a 
moft  extraordinary  portion  of  hiftory  for  pofterity  to  con¬ 
template,  and  for  after-ages  to  believe  ;  we  therefore  hope 
to  be  pardoned  for  having  dwelt  longer  upon  the  circuin- 
ftances  connected  with  them,  and  for  having  given  the 
whole  of  the  matter  more  in  detail,  than  the  limits  or  the 
nature  of  our  work  would  with  propriety  admit,  reflect¬ 
ing,  that  nothing  herein  has  been  ftated,  but  what,  for 
the  honour  and  filtered:  of  the  firft  nations  in  t lie  world, 
ought  to  ftand  upon  record.  For  the  further  events  now 
pending  in  refpeCt  to  France,  as  well  as  fertile  interefting 
defeription  of  its  gay  metropolis,  we  beg  leave  to  refer 
the  reader  to  the  article  Paris.  For  thofe  which  more 
particularly  relate  to  England,  and  the  powers  on  the 
continent,  fee  the  articles  Great. Britain,  Germany,. 
Prussia,  Russia,  &c. 

FRANCE  ( I  ft  e  of) ,  adiftriftof  France,  fo  called  be¬ 
fore  the  revolution,  becaufe  it  is  infulated  or  completely 
furrounded  by  the  rivers  Seine,  Marne,  Oufe,  Aifne,  and 
Ourque.  The  city  of  Paris  (lands  in  the  centre  of  this 
rich  and  fertile  dilfrift;  which  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Picardy,  on  the  weft  by  Normandy,  on  the  fouth  by 
the  Orleannois,  and  on  the  eaft  by  Champaigne  ;  the  whole 
of  which  are  now  fub-divided  into  departments,  for  which 
fee  the  Map  of  France,  p.  614,  of  this  volume. 

FRANCE  (file  of),  an  ifland  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  firft: 
fettled  by  the  Dutch  :  for  which  fee  the  article  Mau¬ 
ritius. 

FRAN'CES,  [ Franfoi/e ,  Fr.  fern,  of  Francois,  from  franc , 
free,  open,  liberal-minded.]  A  proper  name  of  women. 

FRANCES'CA  (Peter),  an  eminent  Florentine  painter 
of  night-pieces  and  battles,  who  was  employed  to  paint 
the  Vatican.  He  alfo  painted  portraits,  and  wrote  fome 
works  oti  arithmetic  and  geometry.  He  died  in  1458. 

FRANCES'CAS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lot  and  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in 
the  diftritSl  of  Nerac:  two  leagues  fouth-eaft  of  Nerac, 
and  three  and  a  quarter  fa.uth-weft  of  Agen.  Lat.  44.  3.  N. 
Ion.  18.6.  E.  Ferro. 
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FARRIERY. 


AG  E  of  a  horfe,  230. 

Aratomy  of  the  horfe,  224- 
Arteries  and  veins  of  a  horfe,  232. 

Arabians,  the  prefervers  of  farriery  in  the 
dark  ages,  224. 

Blood,  circulation  of,  239  ;  letting  of,  262. 
Bones  of  the  horfe,  225-22S  ;  of  the  head, 
fpine,  and  trunk,  225  ;  back- bones,  ribs, 
and  blade-bone,  226  ;  knee,  and  thigh 
bones,  227  j  ftifle-bone,  hock,  and  teeth, 
228. 

Bourgelat  and  other  modern  writers  on  the 
veterinary  art,  224. 

Bowels,  inflammation  of,  247. 

Brain  of  a  horfe,  237. 

.Bruifes,  broken  knees,  &c.  257. 

Canker  in  the  feet,  262. 

Cataract,  2155. 

Catarrh,  or  cold,  249. 

Cheft  of  a  horfe,  238. 

Chiron  the  Centaur,  223. 

Cholic,  gripes,  or  fret,  250. 

Corns,  243,  261. 

Cough,  chronic,  249. 

Cutting  or  (hiking,  hnw  to  prevent,  244. 
Diarrhoea  and  diabetes,  251. 

Difeafes  of  the  horfe,  245  ;  febrile,  246  ;  of 
the  eyes,  253;  bots,  255;  worms,  256; 
external,  as  bruifes,  broken  knees,  Sec. 
257;  poll-evil,  and  fitfaft,  258;  ftrains, 
ibid,  of  the  fhoulder,  ftifle,  hip-joint,  back 
finews,  &c.  259;  ring-bones,  windgalls, 
fplent,  fpavin,  &c.  ibid,  of  the  foot,  260. 


A  BERCROMBIE,  fir  Ralph,  recovers 

U  a-  fome  i [lands  from  the  French,  823;  com¬ 
mands  in  the  fruitlefs  expedition  againft 
Holland,  842;  his  fuccefs  in  Egypt,  850. 

Agincourt,  battle  of,  686. 

Aiguillon,  duke  of,  746;  proceedings  againft: 
him  arbitrarily  flopped  by  the  king,  763. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  treaty  of,  742. 

Alaric  king  of  the  Vifigoths,  650. 

Alexander  I.  emperor  of  Ruflia,  protefts  a- 
gainft  certain  encroachments  of  the  French 
government,  862,  867;  anfwered,  863, 
868;  another  manifefto,  869;  his  troops 
beaten,  crofs  the  Danube,  are  followed  by 
the  French,  the  affair  of  Holbrunn,  880; 
battle  of  Gunterfdorff,  88 1;  of  Aufterlitz, 
882;  returns  home,  884. 

Alvinzi,  the  Auftrian  general,  marches  for 
the  relief  of  Mantua,  but  is  defeated  at 
Arcole,  821  ;  defeated  at  Rivoli,  822. 

American  revolution,  748,  75T. 

Amiens  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  716;  re¬ 
taken,  717  ;  peace  of,  851. 

Amftetten,  battle  of,  872. 

Anne  de  Beaujeu,  governefs  of  France,  694. 

Anne  of  Britanny,  married  to  Charles  Vili. 
695  ;  and  to  his  fueceflor  Louis  XII.  696; 
her  death,  697. 

Anne  of  Auftria,  720  ;  foie  regent,  726, 

727  ;  her  flight  from  Paris,  and  return, 

728  ;  death,  730 

Anne  queen  of  England,  734;  her  death, 
737- 

Arco’e,  battle  of,  821. 

Armagnac  duke  of  Nemours,  murdered  by 
Louis  XI.  693. 

Arteycld  the  brewer  of  Ghent,  67S ;  mur¬ 
dered,  679. 


Exercife,  263. 

Eye  of  a  horfe,  237;  inflammation  of,  253; 
gutta  ferena,  and  cataract,  255. 

Farcy,  fymptoms  and  cure,  253. 

Farriery,  its  etymology,  and  early  hiftorv, 
223;  modern  French  fclrool,  224;  gives 
rife  to  fimilar  inftitutions  in  Germany, 
England,  Sec.  ibid. 

Foot  of  a  horfe,  242;  difeafes  of,  as  con- 
trafted  hoof,  and  foundered,  260  ;  fand- 
cracks,  corns,  quittor,  and  thrufli,  261  j 
canker,  262  ;  artificial  frog,  ibid. 

Gaftric  juice,  240. 

Glanders,  252. 

Greafe,  how  to  cure,  252. 

Gullet  of  a  horfe,  240. 

Head  of  a  horfe,  237. 

Heart  of  a  horfe,  239. 

Hide-bound,  lurfeit,  and  mange,  251. 

Hoof,  contratted,  to  remedy,  260. 

Jaundice,  250. 

Inflammation  of  the  joints,  and  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  parts,  245  ;  lungs,  246 ;  bowels, 
ftomach,  and  kidneys,  247  ;  liver,  248 ; 
eyes,  253. 

Inteftines  of  a  horfe,  240  ;  peritonaeum,  241. 

Kidneys  and  parts  of  generation,  241  ;  in¬ 
flammations  of,  247;  calculus,  248. 

Lafoffe’s  magnificent  work  on  farriery,  224, 
225. 

Lampas,  249. 

Liver  of  a  horfe,  240;  inflamed,  248. 

Locked  jaw,  249. 


FRANCE. 

Arteveld,  Philip,  684. 

Aftolphus  king  of  the  Lombards,  653. 

Aufterlitz,  battle  of,  882. 

Bailly,  mayor  of  Paris,  768. 

Baldwin  count  of  Flanders,  665. 

Barras,  814;  one  of  the  diredlory,  815;  ar- 
refts  Barthelemy,  827. 

Barrere,  prefident  of  the  convention  at  the 
trial  of  the  king,  785,  787  ;  deferts  the 
Girondifts,  791;  his  project  for  the  levy 
en  maffe,  793  ;  his  account  of  the  adtion 
of  the  firft  of  June,  796  ;  accufed  as  an 
adherent  of  Robefpierre,  803  ;  fentenced 
to  tranfportation,  804;  imprifoned,  805. 

Barthelemy  chofen  one  of  the  directory,  826; 
ariefted  by  Barras,  827  ;  tranfported,  828. 

Baltile  deftroyed,  768. 

Batavian  republic,  fuffers  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
lofes  Ceylon,  the  Cape,  the  Moluccas,  and 
a  whole  fleet,  823  ;  another  fleet  defeated 
by  admiral  Duncan,  829;  expedition  of  the 
Englifti  and  Ruffians,  842  ;  their  fleet  fur- 
rendered  by  admiral  Story,  842  ;  but  the 
expedition  by  land  fails,  843  ;  its  facrifices 
at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  852  ;  the  Cape 
taken  from  them,  888. 

Bavaria,  eledlor  of,  joins  the  French,  872  ; 
why  he  did  fo,  880 ;  made  a  king,  884. 

Baztan,  exploits  of  the  French  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  806. 

Beauze,  battle  of,  6S7. 

Beaulieu,  general,  oppofed  to  Bonaparte  in 
Italy,  819;  fuperceded  by  Wurmfer,  820. 

Bellegarde,  fiege  and  battle  of,  805. 

Belleifle,  chevalier,  739  ;  his  death,  742. 

Bergen,  fiege  of,  741. 

Bernadotte  commands  the  army  of  obferva- 
tion,  833  ;  takes  Munich,  &c.  873. 
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Lungsofthe  horfe,  239;  inflammation  of,  246. 
Lymphatics'of  the  horfe,  234; 

Rlallcnders  and  fallenders,  252. 

Mouth  of  a  horfe,  238. 

Mufcles  of  a  horfe,  230. 

Nervcs'of  a  horfe,  234. 

Phyficking  of  horfes,  263. 

Poll-evil,  258. 

Roaring  and  broken  wind,- 249. 

Ruellius’s  edition  of  ancient  Greek  writers 
on  farriery,  223,  224. 

Sacjdlc-gai !  and  fitfaft,  258. 

Sand-cracks,  quittor,  and  thrufh,  261. 
Shoeing  of  horfes,  223,  243;  at  the  Veteri¬ 
nary  College,  244. 

Speed  and  ftrengtb,  235. 

Spleen  of  a  horfe,  241. 

Staggers,  or  apoplexy,  250. 

Stomach  of  a  horfe,  240  ;  inflammation  of, 
247  ;  bots,  255  ;  worms,  256. 

Strains,  258;  of  the  fhoulder,  ftifle,  flip- 
joint,  and  back  finews,  259. 

Strangles,  how  to  cure,  248. 

Teats  of  a  horfe,  241. 

Tegth  of  a  horfe,  228. 

Tendons,  faid  to  J)e  not  elaftic,  258. 
Vegetius,  and  other  ancient  writers  on  far¬ 
riery,  223. 

Vifcera,  or 'contained  parts,  237-241, 

Urine,  fuppreffon  of,  251. 

Withers,  fiftula  in,  237  ;  cure,  258. 

Womb,  &c.  of  the  mare,  241. 

Wounds  and  bruifes,  237. 


Berthier,  M.  murdered,  768. 

Berthier,  general,  enters  Rome,  and  depofes 
the  pope,  830. 

Biron,  marefchal,  his  treafon  and  death,  718. 

Blanch  of  Caftile,  regent  of  France,  671; 
her  death,  672. 

Blenheim,  battle  of,  734 

Bonaparte,  his  firft  appearance  in  public,  8 14 ; 
commands  in  Italy,  makes  peace  with 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  S19;  deceives  Beau¬ 
lieu,  makes  an  armiftice  with  Parma, 
Naples,  and  the  pope,  gains  the  battle  of 
Lodi,  takes  Milan,  &c.  820  ;  defeats  the 
Auftrians  repeatedly,  and  takes  Verona, 
Sec.  821  ;  victorious  contrary  to  all  ex- 
peflation,  and  takes  Mantua,  822  ;  makes 
peace  with  the  pope,  823 /advances  into 
the  heart  of  Germany,  824;  forces  the 
emperor  to  make  peace,  825,  6;  embarks 
for  Egypt,  830  ;  takes  Malta,  reaches 
Egypt,  and  captures  Alexandria,  831  ;  re¬ 
turns  to  Paris,  and  difperfes  the  council, 
843;  declared  firft  consul,  and  offers  peace 
to  the  king  of  England,  844;  which  being 
refilled,  he  prepares  to  carry  on  the  war 
with  effedl,  845;  joins  the  army  of  re- 
ierve,  and  traverfes  the  Alps,  847  ;  takes 
Vercelli  arid  feveral  other  places,  reftores 
the  Cifalpine  republic,  gains  the  battle  of 
Marengo,  and  frightens  Melas  into  a  con¬ 
vention,  848  ;  returns  to  Paris,  849 ; 
makes  peace  with  the  emperor  and  Na¬ 
ples,  and  at  length  with  England,  85c; 
but  foon  forms  new  plans  of  conqueft, 
852  ;  difputes  with  the  Englifh  ambaffa- 
dor,  lord  Whitworth,  857  ;  finally  rejedts 
his  propofals,  and  actively  renews  the  war, 
85S  ;  fecures  Hanover,  and  prepares  for 
4  'the 


the  invafion  of  England,  but  Is  foiled  at 
St.  Domingo,  fells  Louifiana,  plots  againft 
his  life,  859  ;  created  emperor  of  the 
French,  861.  See  Napoleon. 

Bonaparte,  Jofeph,  ambafifador  at  Rome,  829  ; 
infulted  in  his  palace,  and  quits  the  city, 
S30  ;  made  governor  of  Naples,  8S3. 

Boniface  VIII.  his  infolence  and  death.,  674. 

Bofon,  duke,  crowned  king  of  Arles,  65o. 

Bouillc,  marquis,  takes  Euftatius,  751  ;  takes 
Nevis  and  St.  Kitts,  752. 

Bouille,  M.  his  precipitate  behaviour,  777  ; 
greater  indifcretion,  778. 

Bois-le-duc  fu ’•renders- to  the  French,  808. 

Boundaries,  divifions,  and  population,  of 
France,  643,  899. 

Bourbon,  duke  of,  opprelTed  by  the  queen 
regent,  699  ;  rebels,  700. 

Bouvines,  battle  of,  670. 

Brane,  general,  commands  the  French  troops 
in  Holland  when  the  Englilh  attack  the 
Helder,  842  j  finilhes  the  Chouan  yvar,  845. 

Brunn  taken  by  the  French,  881. 

Brunfwick,  duke  of,  his  foolilh  manifefto, 
780;  enters  France  at  the  head  of  the 
allied  army,  and  is  fuccefsful  at  firft,  782  ; 
foon  retreats,  783. 

Buchan,  earl  of,  made  conftable  of  France, 
687  ;  defeated  and  killed  at  Verneuil,  689. 

Buckingham,  duke  of,  fails  in  the  attack  of 
Rhe,  and  is  foon  after  murdered,  723. 

Calais,  famous  fiege  of,  679;  taken  by  the 
Spaniards,  716. 

Calder,  admiral,  engages  the  combined  French 
and  Spanilh  fleet,  and  takes  two  Blips,  866. 

Caldiero,  battle  of,  875. 

Calendar,  new,  795;  the  old  reftored,  890. 

Canibray,  treaty  of,  conducted  by  women, 
702. 

Camperdown,  battle  of,  829. 

Campo  Formio,  treaty  of,  S29. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  given  up  at  the  peace, 
851  ;  retaken,  888. 

Carl oman,  fon  of  Charles  Martel,  652. 

Carloman,  fon  of  Louis  the  Stammerer,  659  ; 
his  reign,  and  death,  660. 

Carnot,  minifter  of  war,  79^;  one  of  the 
direBory,  815;  prefident,  826;  efcapes, 
8275  his  noble  behaviour. on  the  propofal 
to'  make  Bonaparte  emperor,  861. 

Carrier,  his  cruelty,  793  ;  tried,  and  exe¬ 
cuted,  803. 

Caflano,  battle  of,  836. 

Caftelnaudari,  battle  of,  725. 

Caftiglione,  battle  of,  821. 

Catamaran  projedls,  864,  888. 

Cateau  Cambrefis,  treaty  of,  706. 

Catharine  of  Medicis,  703-711  ;  dies,  712. 

Ceret,  battle  of,  805. 

Cevennes,  and  other  mountains,  645. 

Championnet,  his  fervice  in  the  Roman  and 
Neapolitan  territory,  831,  832;  takes 

Naples,  833  ;  various  fuccefs,  840  ;  at  the 
head  of  the  army  of  Italy  is  worfted  by 
Melas,  and  dies,  841. 

Cnarctte,  a  leader  of  the  royalifts,  7935 
Ihot,  811. 

Charlemagne,  king  of  France  and  Lombardy, 
his  exploits  againft  the  Saxons,  &c.  654; 
againft  the  Muors  and  Huns;  he  is  crowned 
emperor  of  the  Romans,  635;  his  death, 
and  charafter,  656. 

Charafter  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  653  ; 
of  Charlemagne,  656  ;  of  Louis  I.  658  ; 
ol  Hugh  Capet,  and  Robert  I.  664;  of 
Henry  I.  663;  of  Philip  I.  666  ;  of  Louis 
VI.  667;  of  Louis  VII.  669;  of  Philip  II. 
671;  of  Louis  IX  673;  of  Philip  IV. 
676  ;  of  Philip  VI.  680  ;  of  Charles  VII. 
689  ;  of  Charles  VIII.  696;  of  Louis  XII. 
6974  ofFrar.cisI.  704;  of  Henry  IV.  720; 
of  cardinal  Richlieu,  726  ;  of  Louis  XIII. 
727  ;  of  Louis  XIV.  738  ;  of  Louis  XV. 
-746  ;  of  Louis  XVI.  788, 
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Charles  Martel,  651;  his  viftofies,  power, 
and  death,  632. 

Charles  the  Bald,  king  of  France,  638  ;  em¬ 
peror  of  the  Romans,  659;  his- death  and 
charadter,  ibid. 

Charles  the  Fat,  emperor  of  the  Romans, 
becomes  king  of  France,  660;  his  depofi- 
tion,  and  death,  661. 

Charles  the  Simple,  661;  his  misfortunes, 
and  death,  662. 

Charles  duke  of  Lorrain,  663. 

Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of  Sicily,  C’fj. 

Charles  IV.  king  of  France,  afpires  to  be  em¬ 
peror  of  Germany,  676  j  his  ill  fuccefs, 
and  death,  677 

Charles  of  Blois,  678;  killed  at  Auray,  6?2. 

Charles  king  of  Navarre,  680. 

Charles  V.  king  of  France,  his  policy,  682 ; 
recovers  fome  provinces  from  the  Englifli, 
6S3  ;  his  death,  684. 

Charles  VI.  his  unfortunate  derangement, 
6S4 ;  his  kingdom  in  a  diftratted  Hate, 
685  ;  his  death,  688. 

Charles  duke  of  Orleans  murdered,  685. 

Charles  VII.  while  dauphin,  murders  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  687  ;  deprived  of  his 
kingdom  by  Henry  of  England,  688  ; 
crowned  at  Poidliers,  ibid,  re-crowned  at 
Rheims,  and  proclaimed  at  Paris,  689 ; 
recovers  Normandy,  Guienne,  &c.  iris 
death  and  charafter,  639. 

Charles  count  of  Carolois,  receives  the  fugi¬ 
tive  Louis,  690;  handfomely  rewarded, 
yet  rebels,  69 1 ;  becomes  duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  his  treaty  with  the  king,  whom  he 
has  in  his  p»wer,  692  ;  his  death,  693. 

Charles  Vlll.  694;  his  Italian  expedition, 
695;  from  which  he  derives  no  benefit; 
his  death,  and  character,  696. 

Charles  V.  king  of  Spain  and  emperor  of 
Germany,  699  ;  his  journey  to  England, 
aids  againft  France,  ibid,  his  negotiations 
with  the  captive  king,  701  ;  war  continued 
with  France,  702  ;  treaties  of  Cambray  and 
Nitre,  703  ;  a  friendly  meeting  between  him 
and  Francis  of  France,  ibid,  again  at  war 
with  Francis,  704;  and  with  Henry  II.  ; 
he  abdicates  tbe'empire,  705. 

Charles  IX.  of  Frlnce,  708  ;  his  charafter, 
709  ;  dies,  7  10. 

Charles  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  713. 

Charles  11.  of  England  fells  Dunkirk,  and 
joins  France  againft  the  Dutch,  730. 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  735. 

Charles  Edward,  grandlon  of  James  II.  740, 
741. 

Charles  eleftor  of  Bavaria,  claims  the  impe¬ 
rial  crown,  739  ;  elefted  emperor,  740  ; 
his  feverfes,  and  death,  741. 

Charles  archduke  of  Auftria,  defeats  the  re¬ 
publicans,  but  is  afterwards  forced  to  re¬ 
treat,  817  ;  defeats  Jourdain,  81S;  oppofed 
to  Bonaparte  in  Italy,  but  is  obliged  to 
fall  back  to  protect  the  road  to  Vienna, 
824  ;  declines  to  negociate  with  Bonaparte, 
825;  takes  Ulm,  and  defeats  Jourdan  at 
Stockach,  834;  takes  SchafFhaufen,  836  ; 
defeats  Maflena  near  Zurich,  837  ;  takes 
Manheim,  839  ;  relieves  Philiplburg,  841 ; 
refigns  the  command,  843  ;  refumes  if, 
and  is  defeated  at  Hohenlinden,  850;  de¬ 
feated  by  Maflena  in  Italy,  875;  his  re¬ 
treat,  876. 

Chiari,  battle  of,  733. 

Childeric,  fon  of  Merovaeus,  649. 

Childeric  II.  655;  reftored  by  Pepin,  632; 
depofed  by  him,  653. 

Chilperic,  651. 

Chouan  war  concluded,  845. 

Cinq  Mars  executed  for  high  treafon,  726. 

Cifalpine  republic,  823,  829,  849,  851. 

Clairfait,  the  Aultrian  general,  oppofed  to 
Dumouriez,  789;  to  Jourdan,  811, 

Clement,  James,  kills  Henry  III.  712. 
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Clergy,  their  high  rank  in  the  ftate,  765; 
give  up  their  tythes,  770  ;  deprived  of  their 
livings,  773;  conftitutional  oath,  777; 
many  who  refufe  to  take  it,  are  murdered, 
782  ;  many  apoftates,  795. 

Climate  and  foil,  645. 

Cliflon,  Oliver,  682;  conftable  of  France,  683. 

Clodian,  fon  of  Pharamond,  649. 

Clofter-feven,  convention  of,  7.3. 

Clotaire  reduces  Burgundy,  and  becomes  foie 
king  of  France,  650;  his  death,  after  burn¬ 
ing  his  fon  and  others,  651. 

Clotaire  11.  651. 

Clovis  embraces  the  Chriftian  religion,  and 
greatly  extends  his  dominions,  649;  de¬ 
feats  and  kills  Alaric,  reduces  Aquitain, 
is  defeated  by  Odoacer,  his  cruelty,  piety, 
and  death,  630. 

Colbert,  minifter  to  Louis  XIV.  730;  his 
death,  732. 

Coligny,  admiral,  709. 

Commons, their  wretched  ftate  under  the  kings, 
765  ;  become  all-powerful,  767,  &  feq. 

Conchini  marquis  of  Ancre,  720;  murdered, 
721. 

Conde,  Valenciennes,  and  Mentz,  befieged  by 
the  allies,  790;  taken,  791. 

Coni  taken  by  Melas,  841. 

Conftance,  wife  of  Robert  I.  664. 

Corde,  Charlotte,  kills  Marat,  79  r. 

Corfita  reduced  by  the  French,  743  ;  the 
people  cruelly  opprefied,  746;  furrenders 
to  Great  Britain,  793  ;  revolts  to  France, 
823. 

Creey,  battle  of,  679. 

Croifades,  666,  667,  669,  672. 

Cromwell,  his  power  and  policy,  728. 

Dagobert,  651. 

Danton,  his  trial  and  execution,  800. 

Damien,  Francis,  his  attemp?  on  the  life  of 
Louis  XV.  742. 

Dampierre,  general,  killed,  790. 

Dego,  battle  of,  819. 

Delacroix  confers  with  lord  Malmelbury  on 
the  fubjeft  of  peace,  823, 

Departments,  643. 

Deflaix,  killed  at  Marengo,  848. 

Deftaing,  (admiral  count,)  his  fuccefs  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  repulfed  at  Savannah,  749  ; 
put  to  death  by  Robefpierre,  799. 

Diana  de  Poitiers,  704. 

Di.ernftein,  battle  of,  878. 

Dillon,  general,  murdered,  780. 

Directory  of  five,  which  fucceeded  the  na¬ 
tional  convention,  813,  814;  their  .plans 
for  raifing  money,  815;  quell  an  infur- 
reftion  of  the  Jacobins,  8163  will  not 
concede  to  lord  Malmelbury's  propofals  for 
peace,  823  ;  divided  in  opinion,  826  ;  three 
of  them  expel  the  other  two,  827;  and 
fentence  them,  and  many  others,  to  de¬ 
portation,  828 ;  more  negotiations  for 
peace,  Szp  ;  more  changes,  839  ;  totally 
abolifiied,  848. 

Domingo  taken  from  the  French  by  the 
blacks,  &c.  839  ;  mafiacre  of  the  whites, 
863  ;  declared*  like  France,  an  empire, 
864;  a  French  fleet  defeated  oft  that  place, 
890. 

Doria,  the  Genoefe  admiral,  7O2. 

Dreux,  battle  of,  709. 

Dugommier,  his  fuccefl'es,  805;  killed,  8c 6.  - 

Dumanoir  and  his  whole  divinon  captured, 
883. 

Dumouriez,  minifter  of  war,  779  ;  refigns, 
and  joins  the  army,  78c  ;  made  commander 
in  chief  againft  the  Andrians,  &c.  782  ; 
fent  to  command  in  the  Netherlands, .783; 
gains  the  battle  of  Jemappe,  784  ;  his  firft 
l'ucceflbs' in  Holland,  his  Je’feftion,  789; 
deferts  to  the  Auftrians,  flighted  by  all,  he 
takes  refuge  in  England,  790  ;  his  adhe¬ 
rents  punifhed,  794. 

Dunkirk,  fiege  and  battle  of,  729  ;  bought 

'  by  ' 
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by -Louis  XIV.  730;  fruitlefs  expedition 
againft,  79?-. 

Fdickhoften,  battle  of,  798. 

Edward  I  of  England,  673  ;  his  difputes 
with  Philip  IV.  of  France,  674. 

Edward  III. .  of  England,  claims  the  crown  of 
France,  677  ;  his  lucceffes  in  France,  678  ; 
battle  of  Crecy,  and  fiege  of  Calais,  679; 
the  war  renewed,  680  ;  peace  with  Fiance, 
68a  ;  dies,  683. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince,  6795  defeats  the 
French  at  Poidliers,  and  takes  the  king 
prifoner,  681;  fupports  Peter  the  Cruel; 
his  death,  683. 

Edward  IV.  of  England,  renews  his  elairn  to 
the  crown  of  France,  692  ;  makes  peace 
with  Louis  XI.  693  ;  his  death,  694. 

Egyptian  expedition,  830. 

Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  alTifts  HenrylV. 
of  France,  313,  714. 

Elizabeth,  filler  of  Louis  XVI.  put  to  death, 

799- 

Enguien,  duke  of,  feized  and  put  to  death,  860. 

Eudes  duke  of  Aquitain,  651. 

Eudes  count  of  Paris,  660  ;  made  king  of 
France,  but  refigns  the  crown  to  Charles 
the  Simple,  and  dies,  661. 

Eudes  count  of  Champagne,  664. 

Eugene,  prince,  gains  the  battle  of  Chiari, 
733;  takes  Villeroi  prifoner,  734;  re¬ 
lieves  Turin,  and  gains  a  great  victory  ; 
other  vidlories  in  conjunction  with  Marl¬ 
borough,  735. 

Euftatius  taken  and  re-taken,  751- 

Family  eoir.padt  between  France  and  Spain, 

744- 

Fayette,  marquis,  768,  772,  774,  777  ;  not 
eleCted  mayor  of  Paris,  779  ;  commands 
in  Germany,  offends  the  Jacobins,  780  ; 
tried  and  acquitted,  781  ;  quits  France, 
and  is  impril’oned  by  the  allies,  782. 

Federation  in  the  Champ  de  Mars, -777. 

Flanders  attacked  by  Philip  IV.  675  ;  over¬ 
run  by  the  French,  797, 

Fleurus,  battle  of,  797. 

Fleury,  prime-minifter  at  the  age  of  feVen.ty- 
three,  739;  dies,  740. 

Fontenoy,  battle  of,  741. 

Forefts  and  vegetable  productions,  646. 

Fornoua,  battle  of,  696. 

Foulon,  M.  murdered,  768. 

FouquierTinville,  his  trial  and  execution,  804. 

Figuiere,  battle  and  fiege  of,  806. 

France,  ancient  and  modern  boundaries,  de¬ 
partments,  &c.  643,  775;  climate,  moun¬ 
tains,  and  rivers,  645  ;  forelts,  vegetables, 
horfes,  646  ;  mines,  iilands,  &c.  647  ;  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Romans,  648  ;  Pharamond 
the  Frank,  the  firft  king,  649:  Merovin¬ 
gian  race,  649-653  ;  Carlovi.ngian  race, 
<353-663  ;  houfe  of  Capet,  663-677;  houfe 
of  Valois,  677-696;  conquered  by  Henry 
of  England,  687;  houfe  of  Orleans,  696- 
712  ;  houfe  of  Bourbon,  712-783  ;  general 
ftate  of  the  country  under  that  family, 
765,  6  ■  declared  a  republic,  783  ;  laved 
from  dedrnCtion  by  the  jealoufies  and  di- 
vifions  of  the  allies,  796  ;  fuccefsfiil  and 
cruel,  797,  806;  fuccefles  in  Holland,"  and 
the  Weft  Indies,  809;  on  the  Rhine,  817; 
in  Italy,  820;  government  changed  to  a 
confulate,  844;  lituation  at  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  851;  under  an  emperor,  861; 
antiquities  and  curiofities,  894 ;  hiftorical 
epochs,  and  prefent  government,  S95; 
Hate  of  the  clergy,  896  :  religion,  and  re¬ 
venue,  897  ;  expences  of  the  government, 
898  ;  population,  899;  army  and  navy, 
arts  and  fcicnces,  900; 'trade  and  manu¬ 
factures,  961  ;  literature,  902  ;  manners, 
903;  drefsj  904;  amuferrients,  beneficial 
eftabliihments,  and  general  fituatlon  of  the 
people,  905. 


GENERAL  INDEX. 

Francis  I.  697  ;  victorious  at  Marignano, 
makes  a  treaty  with  Charles  king  of  Spain, 
and  Henry  of  England,  698  ;  aims  at  the 
imperial  crown,  his  interview'  with  the 
king  of  England,  confederacy  againft  him, 
and  defection  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  699  ; 
taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  700; 
fet  at  liberty  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  70  1 ; 
breaks  the  treaty  immediately,  renews  the 
war,  and  again  makes  peace,  702  ;  breaks 
the  treaty  of  Cambray,  and  figns  another 
at  Nice,  703;  at  war  with  the  emperor, 
and  with  Henry  VIII  of  England  ;  death 
of  both  thefe  monarchs,  704. 

Francis  II.  706  ;  governed  by  his  mother  and 
the  Guifes,  707  ;  his  death,  708: 

Francis  emperor  of  Germany,  declares  him- 
felf  hereditary  emperor  of  Auftria,  Sec.  863  ; 
his  reply  to  Napoleon’s  requifition,  8G9  ; 
obliged  to  quit  Vienna,  his  declaration 
upon  that  occafion,  879;  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Aufterlitz,  882  ;  fues  for  peace, 
ibid,  figns  the  treaty  of  Prelburgh,  884. 

Frankfort  taken  by  the  French,  Si 7. 

Frederic  king  of  Prufiia,  lays  claim  to  Silefia, 
739;  figns  the  treaty  of  Breflaw,  but  foon 
renews  the  war,  7r;o  ;  figns  another  treaty, 
741  :  joins  England  againft  France,  743  ; 
fubferibes  to  the  treaty  of  Paris,  745. 

Frederic  William  king  of  Priifiia,  his  ftiarne- 
ful  conduft,  809  ;  makes  a  new'  treaty  with 
tile  French,  818. 

Frederic  William  II.  his  wavering  politics, 
867,  878;  takes  poffeliioa  of  Hanover. for 
himfelf,  886. 

Frederic  duke  of  York,  commands  in  the 
Helder  expedition,  842. 

Fribourg,  battles  of,  727. 

Fronde,  rife  and  fall  of,  728. 

Frotte,  a  Chouan  leader,  his  execution,  845. 

Gauis  or  Celts,  their  hiftory,  647. 

C-cnoa  conquered  by  the  French,  812;  taken 
by  the  Auftrians,  but  given  back,  848. 

George  II.  king  of  England-,  gains- the  battle 
of  Dettingen,  740  ;  at  war  with  France, 
741 5  <*ies,  744- 

George  III.  purlues  the  war  againft  France 
with  the  'moft  brilliant  fuccefs,  and  at 
length  makes  peace,  744  ;  war  with  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  France,  748 ;  with  Spain  and 
Holland,  750;  general  peace,  754;  at  war 
with  the  French  republic,  789  ;  makes 
foine  diftant  attempts  at  a  negociation  for 
peace,  816;  refufes  to  treat  with  Bona¬ 
parte,  845;  but  at  length  figns  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  85 1  ;  again  at  war  with  France, 
858  ;  and  with  Spain,  864  ;  receives  a  let¬ 
ter  from  the  emperor  of  France,  ibid,  the 
reply,  865. 

Gibraltar,  fiege  of,  750,  753. 

Godfrey  the  Norman,  6;6. 

Gondebaud  king  of  Burgundy,  649. 

Goree  taken  and  re-taken,  864. 

Gofiin,  abbe,  659;  his  death,  660. 

Grafi'e,  de,  gains  an  advantage  over  the 
Englilh  oft  Fort  Royal,  750;  takes  To¬ 
bago,  and  offers  the  Englifti  battle,  751; 
completely  defeated,  and  taken  prifoner, 
752. 

Grippon,  fen  of  Charles  Martel,  652  ;  his 
treachery,  and  death,  653. 

Guefclin  (du),  682  ;  commands  the  knights 
companions,  683  ;  his  death,  684. 

Guile,  duke  of,  "05;  recovers  Calais,  706; 
made  lieutenant-general  to  oppole  the  pro- 
teftants,  707  ;  his  enmity  incrcafed  by  an 
accident,  708;  murdered,  709;  the  duke 
his  fon  murdered,  7 1 1. 

Gunfourgh,  battle  of,  873. 

Gunteridorff,  battle  of,  881. 

Guy  count  of  Flanders,  674;  his  noble  be¬ 
haviour,  and  death,  675. 

Hanover  taken  by  the  French,  743 ;  evacu¬ 


ated,  744  ;  taken  again,  8 58  ;  in  the  hands 
of  the  king  of  Prufiia,  886. 

Hebert  and  many  of  Cordelier  party  exe¬ 
cuted,  799. 

Henrietta  of  France,  married  to  Charles  of 
England,  723 

Henry  I.  king  of  France,  664;  his  behaviour 
to  William  duke  of  Normandy,  his  death, 
665. 

Henry  I.  of  England,  666  ;  his  fuccefs  in 
Normandy,  667. 

Henry  II.  of  England,  669. 

H  enry  III.  of  England,  671;  his  interview 
with  Louis  IX.  672. 

Henry  ot  Tranftamare,  becomes  king  of 
Spain,  682,  683. 

Henry  IV.  of  England,  685. 

Henry  V.  of  England  prepares  to  invade 
France,  685  ;  takes  Harfleur,  and  gains  the 
battle  of  Agincourt,  686  ;  marries  Catha¬ 
rine  of  France,  and  is  declared  heir  to  the 
crown.  687  ;  his  death,  688. 

Her.rv  VI.  proclaimed  king  of  England  and 
France,  688  ;  lofes  ground  in  France,  689  ; 
troubles  at  home,  690. 

Henry  VIII.  of  England,  his  fuccefles  in 
France,  697  ;  leceives  the  emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  vifits  the  king  of  France,  but 
goes  to  war  with  the  latter,  699  ;  a  party 
to  the  treaty  of  Cambray,  703  ;  at  war 
with  France,  his  death,  704. 

.Henry  II.  king  of  France,  his  imprudence, 
704  ;  his  religious  cruelty,  makes  an  ad¬ 
vantageous  treaty  with  Edward  VI.  of 
England,  705  ;  peace  with  Spain,  &c.  his 
death,  706, 

Henry  III.  continues  the  war  againft  the 
hugonots  or  proteftants,  710  ;  retires  from 
Paris,  711  ;  murdered  by  James  Clement, 
712. 

Henry  IV.  while  king  of  Navarre  aids  the  pro¬ 
teftants,  71 1 ;  becomes  king  of  France,  712; 
befieges  Paris  twice  without  fuccefs,  713  ; 
repeatedly  foiled  by  the  prince  of  Parma, 
714;  embraces  the  catholic  faith,  his  life 
in  danger,  he  is  crowned  at  Rheims,  and 
gets  pofl’efiion  of  Paris,  715;  his  clemency, 
his  life  again  in  danger,  lofes  Calais  and 
Amiens,  716  ;  recovers  them,  makes  peace- 
with  Spain,  his  domeftic  troubles,  717  ; 
prevents  rebellion,  reftores  the  Jefuits,  his 
guilty  pleafures,  718;  murdered,  719;  his 
character,  720. 

Herbert  count  of  Vermandois,  661  ;  his 
death,  662. 

Hillinger,  Auftrian  general,  furrenders  with 
5000  men,  876. 

Iloche,  French  general,  804;  commands  in 
La  Vendee,  805  ;  ends  the  war  there,  811  ; 
commands  an  unfuccefsful  expedition  againft 
Ireland,  823;  commands  on  the  Lower 
Rhine,  825  ;  purfues  the  career  of  victory 
till  interrupted  by  the  news  of  peace,  826. 

Hohenlinden,  battle  of,  850. 

Holland  attacked  by  Louis  XIV.  730  ;  afiifted 
by  Germany  and  Spain,  731 ;  at  war  with 
England,  750;  buffers  greatly,  751  ;  their 
difputes  with  the  ftadtholder,  755;  over¬ 
run  by  the  French,  and  the  ftadtholder 
efcapes  to  England,  809.  See  Batavian 
Republic. 

HotZL-,  an  Auftrian  general,  833;  killed, 
840. 

Howe,  lord,  defeats  the  French  fleet,  796. 

Hugh  Capet,  king  of  France,  fon  of  Hugo 
duke  of  France,  663;  his  death  and  cha- 
racier,  664. 

Hugo  the  abbot,  count  of  Paris,  659  ;  his 
death,  660. 

Hugo  duke  of  France,  661;  his  death,  663. 

Hugues,  Victor,  809  ;  takes  Guadaloupe  from 
the  Englilh,  810. 

Hunalde  duke  of  Aquitain,  654. 

Jacobinsj 


Jacobins,  overpower  the  Feulllans,  779  > 
their  influence  in  the  convention,  783; 
defeated,  but  not  fuppreffed,  803  ;  rail'e 
two  infurreftions,  804;  their  tranfient 
fuccefs  and  fubfequent  defeat,  805  ;  em¬ 
ployed  in  defence  of  the  new  conftitution, 
814;  oppol’ed  by  the  direftory,  815. 

James  and  Charles  of  England,  723. 

James  II.  his  fruillefs  endeavours  to  recover 
the  crown,  7324  his  death,  733. 

James  the  Pretender,  his  fruitlefs  attempt, 


Jaques  Deffalines,  emperor  of  Hayti,  or  St. 
Domingo,  864. 

Jarnac,  battle  of,  709, 

Jeniappe,  battle  of,  784. 

Jerfey  taken  and  loft,  730. 

Jefuits  fupprefled'in  France,  762. 

Jews  expelled  France,  669  ;  allowed  to  re¬ 
turn,  682. 

Joan  of  Arc,  689. 

John  king  of  England,  669. 

John  I.  of  France,  lived  but  three  weeks, 
676. 

John  II.  troubles  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  680  ;  taken  prifoner  by  the  Engliih, 
68/  j  dies  in  captivity,  682. 

John  de  Brie,  780. 

Joubert  killed  at  the  battle  of  Novi,  839. 

Jourdan  takes  Luxembourg  and  Duffftdorf, 
8ji;  retreats,  with  great  lofs,  and  fuper- 
ceded,  818;  commands  the  army  of  Mentz, 
833;  worfted  at  Stockach,  but  claims  the 
victory,  and  returns  to  Papis,  834. 

Ireland,  project  for  invading,  82 3. 

Ivembert,  a  French  .general,  (hot,  793. 

Illands  belonging  to  France,  647. 

Ifabella  of  Bavaria,  684  ;  her  ill  qualities, 
685  ;  imprifoned,  and  iiberated,  686  ;  her 
intrigues,  687. 

Judith  wife  of  Louis  I.  637.. 

Kaifevflautern,  battle  of,  798, 

Kleber  defeats  the  prince  of  Wirtemberg, 


817- 

Knights  Companions  in  France,  682,  683. 

Korfakow,  a  Ruliian  general,  839  J  defeated, 
840. 

Kray,  general,  defeats  the  French  at  Mag- 
nano,  835  ;  takes  Pefchiera,  83  '  ;  his 
laudable  difobedience  ;  he  takes  Mantua 
by  a  ftratagem,  838;  fucceeds  the  arch¬ 
duke  Charles  as  commander  in  chief, 
$45- 

Lagrange,  general,  levies  contributions  at 
Dominique,  865. 

La  Hogue,  battle  of,  732. 

Lally,  count,  749. 

Lambaiie,  princefs,  murdered  with  many 

'  others,  782. 

Lambelc,  prince,  his  regiment  attacked  by 
the  mob,  767. 

Latour  d’Auvergne,  his  death  and  charafter, 
849. 

Lavoifier,  the  celebrated  chemift,  put  to 
death,  799. 

Law,  John,  738,  739. 

Lazzaroni  of  Naples,  832;  quelled,  833. 

League  for  the  public  good,  6  >1. 

Leo  X.  697  ;  his  political  intrigues,  699. 

Leopold  emperor  of  Germany,  his  projefts 
and  death,  779. 

Lettres  de  cachet,  declared  criminal  by  the 
parliament  of  Grenoble,  7563  their  general 
abufe,  766. 

Liege,  its  cruel  fate,  692. 

Linois,  admiral,  fails  for  the  Eaft  Indies,  858 ; 
foiled  by  a  fleet  of  merchant-ftiips,  8643 
relieves  the  Mauritius  from  blockade,  866. 

Lille  beiieged  by  the  Auftrians,  783. 

Loano,  battle  of,  812. 

Lodi,  Battle  of,  820. 

Lothaire  fon  of  Louis  I.  657  ;  Iris  death,  C38. 

Lothaire  king  ofLorrain,  658. 

Lothaire  fon  of  Louis  IV.  663. 
y,0£,  VII.  No.  478. 
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Louis  I.  affociated  in  the  empire  with  his 
father  Charlemagne,  636  ;  alcends  the 
throne,  and  reigns  unhappily,  657  ;  his 
death  and  charafter,  658. 

Louis  of  Bavaria,  fon  of  Louis  I.  657  ;  called 
Louis  the  German,  658  ;  crowned  king  of 
France,  but  loon  expelled,  ibid,  his  death 
and  charafter,  659. 

Louis  II.  fon  of  Charles  the  Bald,  639. 

Louis  III.  and  Carloman,  joint  kings  of  France, 
659;  their  death,  660. 

Louis  IV.  662;  his  death,  663. 

Louis  V.  furnamed  the  Lazy,  663. 

Louis  VI.  666  ;  his  reign  and  death,  667. 

Louis  VII.  engages  in  the  fecond  crufade, 
667  ;  his  wars  with  the  king  of  England 
in  fupport  of  Normandy,  L  68  ;  his  death, 
and  charafter,  669. 

Louis  VIII.  his  reign  and  death,  669. 

Louis  IX.  king  at  eight  years  old,  671  ;  his 
policy,  engages  in  the  evoifades,  672  ;  his 
death  and  charafter,  673  ;  improvement  of 
jurifprudence  in  his  time,  761. 

Louis  X.  his  (hort  reign,  676. 

Louis  count  of  Flanders,  677. 

Louis  XL.  his  (hameful  conduit  before  and 
at  his  accefiion,  C90  5  his  talents  in  fup- 
prefling  rebellion,  691  ;  entrapped  by  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  and  invaded  by  Edward 
IV.  .of  England,  692  ;  makes  peace  with 
Edward,  his  perfidy  and  cruelty,  693  ;  dies, 
694. 

Louis  XII.  of  the  houfe  of  Orleans,  marries 
the  widow  of  Charles  VIII.  and  renews  a 
claim  to  Naples,  696;  reduces  the  Mi- 
lanefe  and  Naples,  confederacy  againft  him, 
his  fecond  marriage,  and  death,  697. 

Louis  XIII.  his  marriage,  and  feeble  govern¬ 
ment,  720  ;  promotes  Richelieu,  722  ;  lup- 
prefles  the  proteftunts,  722-724  ;  revolt  of 
Montmorency,  and  war  with  Spain,  725  5 
his  mortuary  plan,  72 6  ;  dies,  727. 

Louis  duke  of  Enguien,  his  great  victories, 
takes  Dunkirk,  is  envied  by  Mazarine, 
becomes  prince  of  Conde,  727  j  in  arms 
againft  the  king,  and  outlawed,  728;  re¬ 
conciled  to  the  king,  729  ;  ferves  in  Hol¬ 
land,  7303  retires  in  full  reputation,  731. 

Louis  XIV.  727;  his  firft  acts  of  govern¬ 
ment,  728  ;  his  treaty  with  Cromwell, 
marriage,  and  peace  with  Spain,  7295  bieaks 
the  peace,  his  rapid  fuccefs,  another  trea¬ 
ty,  which  he  prefently  breaks,  and  over¬ 
runs  Holland,  730;  driven  back,  reduces 
Franche-Compte,  731;  four  years  peace; 
war  with  Spain,  England,  Germany,  and 
Flolland;  bombards  Algiers,  robs  the  pope, 
perlecutes  the  proteftants,  and  fupports  the 
exiled  James,  632  ;  peace  of  Rylwick,  and 
partition-treaty,  war  in  Italy,  733  ;  fup¬ 
ports  the  pretender, which  brings  on  a  gene¬ 
ral  war,  734  ;  fues  in  vain  tor  peace,  735  ; 
preliminaries  at  length  figned,  736  ;  gene¬ 
ral  peace,  domeftic  troubles,  and  death, 
737;  his  charafter,  738. 

Louis  XV.  in  his  minority,  is  engage'd  to 
marry  the  infanta,  738  ;  but  weds  the 
daughter  of  Stanillaus  king  of  Poland,  who 
is  foon  after  deprived  of  his  ciown,  739  ; 
fupports  the  elector  of  Bavaria  againft  Maria 
Therefa,  and  Charles  the  pretender  againit 
the  king  of  England,  heads  his  army  in 
perfon,  740;  his  fuccefs  in  Flanders  and 
Italy,  abandoned  a  fecond. time  by  Pruflia, 
affilts  the  pretender  a  fecond  time,  war 
with  the  Dutch,  741 ;  two  fleets  deftroyed, 
Ioffes  in  America,  peace  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  difputes  with  the  parliaments,  war 
in  India,  742  ;  acquires  Minorca,  more  dif¬ 
putes  with  his  parliaments,  his  life  at¬ 
tempted,  gets  poffeflion  of  Hanover,  743  ; 
ill  luccefs  in  India  and  America,  ,gnd  at 
fea  ;  peace  made,  744 ;  reduces  Corfica  ; 
famine  in  the  provinces  5  changes  his  mi- 
10  Y 
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nifters,  745  ;  his  death  and  charafter,  746; 
fhameful  behaviour  in  the  cafe  of  the  duke 
d'^Aiguillon,  763 
Louis  duke  of  Berri,  becomes  dauphin  by  the 
death  of  his  rather :  his  marriage,  and  the 
unfortunate  ciicumftauces  attending  it,  745; 
fucceeds  his  grandfather  as 
Louis  XVI.  746;  his  coronation,  and  firft 
afts,  747  ;  aiiifts  the  Americans,  gains  Do¬ 
minica,  and  lofes  St. Lucia  and  Pondicherry, 
748>  joined  by  Spain,  the  combined  fleets 
-inlult  the  Britifh  channel,  and  take  fome 
valuable  prizes  ;  joined  by  Holland,  but 
fuftains  tire  whole  charge  of  tire  war,  750; 
makes  peace,  754;  difeontents  ar  home, 
755  ;  affembles  the  notables,  banilhes  and 
recjls  the  parliament  of  Paris,  banilhes  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  756;  recals  the  duke, 
and  again  afiembles  the  notables,  757; 
recals  M.  Necker  to  office,  768  ;  affembles 
the  dates  general,  739;  addreffes  the  na¬ 
tional  affembly,  766;  banilhes  M.  Necker, 
■767  ;  recals  him,  and  vifits  Paris  after  the 
deftruftion  of  the  Baftile,  768  ;  his  power 
limited  by  the  new  conftitution,  771  ; 
which  however  he  accepts,  773;  his  palace 
forced,  and  himfelf  brought  to  Paris,  774  ; 
deprived  of  the  right  of  making  war,  776; 
fivears  however  to  maintain  that  conftitu¬ 
tion,  777;  endeavours  to  efcape,  and  be¬ 
trays  his  duplicity,  778  ;  his  Swifs  guards 
and  his  fervants  maffacred,  and  himfelf  and 
family  fent  to  prifon,  781  ;  his  trial,  7855 
his  execution,  788. 

Louis  the  dauphin,  fon  of  Louis  XVI.  751  j 
his  death,  805. 

Louis,  brother  of  Louis  XVI.  821. 

I.ouifa  of  Savoy,  698,  701. 

Louvois,  an  able  war-minifter,  730. 

Luines,  duke  of,  721  ;  dies,  722. 

Luneville,  congrefs  there,  849  ;  peace  of, 
excluding  England,  830. 

Lyons,  its  dreadful  fate,  792. 

Macdonald,  his  march  to  join  Moreau,  83S; 
his  fucceffes  and  defeat,  ibid. 

Mack,  general,  takes  poffeflion  of  Rome  for 
the  king  of  Naples,  831;  driven  out,  and 
taken  with  all  his  army,  S32  ;  command# 
the  Auftrian  army  near  Ulm,  872;  furren- 
ders,  873. 

Magnano,  battle  of,  833. 

Maintenon,  Mad.  732  ;  married  to  the  king, 
73?  j  her  death,  ibid. 

Malelherbes,  counfel  for  the  king,  788  ;  exe¬ 
cuted,  799, 

Malplaquef,  battle  of,  733. 

Malta  taken  by  Bonaparte,  831  ;  by  the 
EnglKh,  849;  who  refufe  to  give  it  up 
after  the  peace  of  Amiens,  857. 

Manheim  taken  by  the  French,  833. 

Mantua,  fiege  of,  820;  taken  by  Bonaparte, 
822  ;  re-taken  by  Kray,  8;8. 

Marat,  a  furious  Jacobin,  780;  a  Angular 
incident  relating  to,  784;  murdered,  791. 

Marengo,  battle  of,  848. 

Maria  Therefa,  attacked  by  the  king  of 
Pruflia,  and  driven  .from  Vienna,  740; 
confirmed  queen  of  Hungary,  741. 

Maria  Therefa,  infanta  of  Spa.n,  dies  in  child¬ 
bed,  745.  _ 

Maria  Antoinetta,  filler  to  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  married  to  the  dauphin  of  France, 
afterwards  Louis  XVI.  745.;  her  power  over 
the  king,  756  ;  hated  by  the  people,  774  ; 

‘  her  trial  and  execution,  789. 

Marignano,  battle  of,  698. 

Marlborough,  earl  of,  his  viftories  at  Blen¬ 
heim,  Ramillies,  &c.  734;  his  political 
talents,  viftories  at  Oudenarde,  and  Mal- 
plaquet,  735;  his  lalt  campaign,  736. 

Martinique  taken  by  the  French,  731 

Mary  of  Burgundy,  her  helplefs  fltuation,  (lie 
marries  Maximilian  of  Auftria,  693;  her 
death,  C54. 

Mary 
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Mary  queen  of  England  marries  Philip  of 
Spain,  705  ;  declaies  war  againft  France, 
her  death,  706. 

Mary  of  Scotland,  wife  of  Francis  II.  of 
France,  706- 

Mary  of  Medicis,  fecond  wife  of  TIenry  II, 
718;  becomes  regent  at  his  death,  720 ; 
exiled  to  Blois,  721  ;  gains  her  liberty, 
722  ;  .efcapes  to  Flanders,  724;  dies,  726. 

Malfena  commands  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
and  of  Swifl'erland,  833  ;  his  fuccefs  in  the 
Grifons  country,  834;  is  worded  by  the 
archduke  in  Swifl'erland,  837,  839;  defeats 
Korfakow,  840,  but  is  defeated  by  Su- 
warrow  ;  takes  Conftance,  but  is  repulfed 
at  other  points,'  84c;  commands  the  army 
of  Italy,  845  ;  driven  into  Genoa,  and  be- 
fieged  there,  84b  ;  furrenders  that  place, 
848;  fuccefs  in  Italy,  875,  876,  877. 

Mayenne,  duke  of,  head  of  the  catholic 
league,  712-716;  reconciled  to  tne  king, 

716. 

Mayors  of  the  palace,  651- 

Mazarin,  724;  difliked  as  a  minifter,  727; 
banifhed,  and  recalled,  728  ;  effefts  the 
king’s  marriage  and  a  peace,  and  dies, 
729. 

Menou,  814. 

Merovaeus,  founder  of  the  Merovingian  race, 
^49- 

Metals  and  minerals,  647. 

Milan  taken  by  the  Auftrian  general  Melas, 
836. 

Millefimo,  battle  of,  819. 

Minorca  taken  from  the  Engliffi,  743. 

Mirabeau,  his  attack  upon  Calonne,  764; 
his  death  and  charaCier,  777. 

Miffiffippi  fcheme,  738  ;  its  deftruCtive  effect 
in  France  and  England,  739. 

Mcefkirk,  battle  of,  847. 

Moncey,  general,  liis  fucceffes  in  Spain, 
806,  7. 

Montecuculi,  imperial  general,  731. 

Montenotte,  battle  of,  819. 

Montleheri,  battle  of,  691. 

Montmorenci,  duke  of,  his  rebellion,  and 
death,  725. 

Moore,  Capt.  takes  fome  ricli  Spanifh  fhips, 
864. 

Moreau,  general,  commands  in  Flanders, 

807  ;  captures  Sluys  on  the  day  his  father 
is  murdered  by  the  government  at  home, 

808  ;  defeats  the  Auftrians  near  Raftadt, 
817;  defeats  general  Latour,  and  makes 
his  famous  retreat  through  the  Valley  of 
Hell,  818;  commands  on  the  Upper  Rhine, 
825;  defeats  the  Aultrians,  and  takes  Kehl, 
826;  his  manceuvres  in  Italy,  837;  fu- 
perfeded  by  Joubert,  but  aflifts  at  the  battle 
of  Novi,  in  which  Joubert  is  killed,  839; 
refigns  that  army  tq  Championnet,  841  ; 
•commands  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  846  ; 
croffes  the  Danube,  and  gains  the  battles 
of  Hochftet  and  Neuburg,  849  ;  of  Holien- 
linden,  830;  implicated  in  a  plot  againft 
the  confular  government,  859  ;  ordered  to 
tranfport  himfelt  to  America,  860. 

Mortier,  general,  takes  poffoffion  of  Hanover, 
858  ;  gains  the  battle  of  Diernfiein,  83o. 

.Mount  Cenis  taken  poffeftion  of  by  the 
French,  807. 

Mountain  party  triumphs  in 'the  convention, 
791  ;  always  cruel,  793,- 796 j  almoft  an*« 
nihilated,  805.  ^ 

Mountfort,  count  and  countefs,  678,  679'; 
confirmed  in  the  pofl'effion  of  Brittany, 
682;  refufe  to  do  homage,  683. 

Moufquetaires,  luppreffed,  747. 

Nancy,  battle  of,  693. 

Nantz,  ediCl  of,  in  favour  of  the  proteftants, 

717,  761,2;  revoked,  732. 

Naples,  king  of,  indifcreetly  attacks  the 
French,  831  ;  driven  from  Rome  and  from 
Naples,  and  efekpes  to  Palermo,  832  ;  the 


city  of  Naples  taken  by  Championnet, 
833  ;  evacuated  bv  the  French,  839  ;  calls 
in  an  Anglo-Ruffian  army,  877;  confe- 
quences  ot  that  ftep,  886,  888. 

Napoleon  I.  emperor  of  the  French,  861  ; 
crowned,  and  acknowledged  by  the  Ger¬ 
manic  body,  863  ;  prepares  for  the  invafion 
of  England,  but  fends  a  propofal  for  peace, 
864;  the  anfwer,  and  how  received,  865; 
becomes  king  of  Italy,  866  ;  crowned,  in- 
ftitutes  an  order  of  knighthood,  Ills  increafe 
of  power  alarms  other  Hates,  867  ;  decla¬ 
rations  and- counter-declarations,  868-870; 
quits  Paris,  to  join  the  army  againft  Auf- 
tria,  871 ;  joined  by  the  eleCIor  of  Bavaria, 
and  gains  leveral  advantages,  872  ;  takes 
Ulm,  873  ;  addreffes  his  foldiers  on  their 
rapid  fuccefs,  874  ;  violates  neutral  terri¬ 
tory,  877  ;  croffes  the  Inn  vvitli  his  whole 
army,  878;  enters  Vienna  in  triumph, 
880;  enters  Brunn,  and  l'oon  after  gains 
the  battle  of  Aullerlitz,  882;  and  figns  a 
feparate  treaty  with  the  emperor  of  Aul- 
tria,  884 ;  his  proclamation  againft  the 
royal  family  of  Naples,  886  ;  fecures  that 
kingdom  for  his  brother,  888  ;  his  cha¬ 
racter,  890;  his  plans  of  finance,  897  ;  re¬ 
gularly  attends  mufs,  905. 

National  affembly,  formed  from  the  third 
eftate  of  the  ftates-general,  760  ;  its  firft 
regular  meeting,  opened  by  the  king,  766; 
carries  its  point  againft  the  clergy  and  no¬ 
bility  ;  its  firft  public  declaration,  768  ;  un- 
fkilful  in  finance,  770;  conftitution  and 
rights  of  man,  771  ;  interrupted  by  a  mob 
of  women,  773  ;  deprive  the  clergy  of  their 
benefices,  fupprefs  monafteries,  divide  the 
kingdom  into  departments,  &c.  775  ;  dd- 
drefs  to  the  people,  increafe  the  pay  of  fol¬ 
diers  and  failors,  affume  a  right  of  making 
war,  776  ;  completes  the  conftiturioit,  and 
affumes  the  title  of  Legiflative  National 
Affembly,  778;  confifcates  the  property  of 
emigrants,  and  declares  war  againft  Ger¬ 
many,  779  ;  fucceeded  by  the 

National  convention,  781 ;  which  decrees  the 
abolition  of  royalty,  783;  and  the  death 
of  the  king,  788  ;  declares  war  againft 
England,  Holland,  and  Spain,  789  ;  di¬ 
vided  into  parties,  790;  appoints  commit¬ 
tees  for  fpecial  purpofes,  793  ;  labours  to 
deftrov  the  Chriftian  religion,  795  ;  its 
dreadful  cruelties  under  the  controul  of 
Robefpierre,  798,  9;  quarrels  among  the 
members,  801  ;  which  end  in  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  Robefpierre  and  his  party,  802,  3; 
condemn  his  adherents  to  deportation  01- 
impril'onrnent  without  trial,  804  ;  liberate 
the  princefs  royal,  808  ;  frame  another 
new  conftitution,  812;  contrivance  to 
fereen  themfelves,  813  ;  carry  their  point, 
and  refign  their  authority  to  the  new  go¬ 
vernment  of  a  directory,  &c.  8145  lum¬ 
inary  of  their  proceedings,  815. 

Necker,  a  proteftarit,  brought  into  office, 
747;  a  fecond  time,  758;  liis  l'peech  to 
the  ftates-general,  759;  banifhed,  767; 
recalled,  768  ;  his  ftatement  of  public  af¬ 
fairs,  769  ;  propofes  a  loan,  and  afterwards 
a  voluntary  contribution,  770;  retires,  777. 

Neerwinden,  battle  of,  789. 

Nelfon,  lord,  his  victory  and  death,  885. 

Ney,  general,  takes  Manlieim  and  Heidel- 
burg,  quits  Manlieim  and  retreats,  841. 

Nimegucn,  treaty  of,  732  ;  taken  by  the 
French,  808. 

Names,  infurreCtions  there,  777. 

Noailles,  count,  his  fpeech  on  the  declaration 
of  rights,  769. 

Nobility  of  France,  765;  deprived  of  their 
titles,  &c.  777. 

Nordlingen,  battle  of,  725,  727. 

Notables,  756 ,  757;  more  particular  account 
of  their  firft  meeting  under  Louis  XVI. 764. 
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Novi,  battle  of,  839, 

Novofiltzoff,  his  million  and  declaration,  867. 

Odoacer  king  of  the  Vifigoths,  650. 

Oneglia  taken  by  the  French,  807. 

Orleans,  liege  and  relief  of,  689. 

Orleans,  duke  of,  liis  famous  proteft,  for 
which  he  is  banifhed,  736;  recalled,  757  ; 
his  popularity,  759,  767,  777>  votes  for 
the  king's  death,  788  j  himfelf  executed, 
795- 

Oudenarde,  battle  of,  735. 

Paris,  treaty  of,  745,  754. 

Parliaments,  difputes  between  them  and  the 
clergy,  parliament  of  Haris  banifhed  and 
recalled,  742,  756  ;  remonftrate  on  the 
banilhment  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  againft 
the  cour  pleniere,  &c.  757  ;  origin  of  par¬ 
liaments,  760;  the  commons  firft  admitted 
into  them,  761  ;  parliament  of  Paris,  ibid, 
boldnefs  of  the  provincial  parliaments,  762; 
parliament  of  Paris  banifhed  by  Louis  XV. 
and  reftored  by  Louis  XVI.  763  ;  their 
nature,  and  functions,  765  ;  are  defirous  to 
exclude  The  tiers  etat,  whence  they  fprang, 
from  fitting  among  them ,  766;  give  way 
to  the  notables,  756  ;  the  dates  general, 
759;  the  national  affembly,  760  ;  national 
convention,  781. 

Parma,  prince  of,  an  able  Spanilh  general, 
7'3>  7i4- 

Pavia,  battle  of,  700. 

Pepin,  mayor  of  the  palace,  651. 

Pepin,  fon  of  Charles  Martel.  652  ;  firft  king 
of  the  Carlovingian  race,  653. 

Pepin,  fon  of  Charlemagne,  confpires  againft 
his  father,  633. 

Pepin,  youngelt  fon  of  Charlemagne,  654  ; 
his  death,  after  being  made  king  of  Italy, 
656. 

Peroufe,  M.  his  expedition  to  Hudfon’s  bay, 
75*-  • 

Perpignan,  fiege  and  furrender  of,  726. 

Peter  the  Cruel,  king  of  Spain,  682;  his 
.  perfidy  and  death,  683. 

Petion,  mayor  cf  Paris,  779,  780. 

Pharamond,  firft  king  of  France,  649. 

Philip  I.  665  ;  his  death  and  .character,  666. 

Philip  II.  engages  in  the  third  croifade,  669  3 
his  wars  witli  Richard  and  John,  kings  of 
England,  670 ;  his  death  and  character, 
ibid. 

Philip  HI.  liis  reign  and  death,  673. 

Philip  IV.  king  of  France  and  Navarre,  673  ; 
his  difputes  with  England  and  the  pope, 
674  ;  attacks  Flanders,  fuppreffes  the  Tem¬ 
plars,  dies,  675;  commons  fit  in  parlia¬ 
ment  in  his  reign,  761. 

Philip  V.  his  reign  and  death,  676. 

Philip  VI.  677;  the  king  of  England  difputes 
the  crown  with  him,  678  ;  and  defeats  him 
at  Crecy,  6 79 ;  death  and  character  of 
Philip,  680. 

Philip  of  Spain  marries  Mary  of  England, 
war  and  peace  with  France,  706;  oppofes 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  712-716;  propofes 
to  make  his  daughter  queen  of  France,  714; 
relir.quifhes  his  claims,  and  makes  peace, 
and  dies,  717. 

Pichegru,  general,  takes  Haguenau,  793; 
commands  the  army  of  the  north,  792  ; 
his  fucceffes  in  Flanders,  797;  command.-; 
againft  the  Jacohins  at  Paris,  804  ;  forces 
the  Britilh  to  retreat,  and  enters  Holland, 
808;  defeats  Wurmfer  on  the  Rhine,  but 
is  forced  to  retreat,  8 ;  I  ;  made  prefident 
of  the  five  hundred,  826;  arrelted  and 
fentenced  to  deportation,  828  ;  charge  a- 
gainft  him,  ibid,  a  freffi  accufation  brought 
againft  him,  859;  arrefted,  860;  ftrangied 
in  prifon,  86 1. 

Pius  VI.  pope,  his  depofition  and  death,  830. 

Pius  VII.  his  obedience  to  Bonaparte,  850, 
851  ;  crowns  him  emperor,  863. 

PoiCtiers,  battle  of,  681. 


Prelburgh, 
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Prelburgh,  treaty  of,  884. 

Provera,  an  Auftrian  general,  his  bravery, 
8-9. 

Proteftants  perfecuted  in  France,  706,  707; 
an  unfortunate  occurrence,  708 ;  battles 
with,  the  catholics,  7C9 ;  maffacre  on  St. 
Bartholomew’s  day,  710;  edict  of  Nantz 
in  their  favour,  717;  oppofed  by  Riche¬ 
lieu,  and  alTifted  by  England,  723;  peace 
reftored,  724;  again  perfecuted,  and  many 
take  refuge  in  England,  &c.  732;  war  in 
the  Cevennes,  734. 

Pyrenees  mountains,  646;  treaty  of,  729. 

Quiberon  expedition,  810;  fruitlefs,  8n. 

Ramillies,  battle  of,  734. 

Raftadt,  congrefs  there,  831,  833  ;  the  French 
minifters  depart,  835;  two  of  them  mur¬ 
dered,  836. 

Ravaillac  Arabs  Henry  IV.  719;  his  execu¬ 
tion,  720. 

Renaudie,  a  leader  of  the  proteftants,  707. 

Richard  I.  king  of  England  joins  with  Philip 
It.  of  France  in  the  third  croifade,  669  ; 
his  fucceffes  in  France,  his'death,  670, 

Richard  II.  of  England,  683;  makes  peace 
with  France}  685. 

Richelieu,  made  fecretary  of  ftate,  72T  ;  ba- 
nilhed  and  recalled,  his  great  talents,  722  ; 
does  not  ihine  as  a  general,  723,  724;  his 
life  in  danger,  725  ;  defeats  a  l’econd  plot, 
his  death  and  character,  726. 

Rivoli,  battle  of,  822. 

Rivers  and  mountains,  645. 

Robert  the  Strong,  658. 

Robert  I.  king  of  France.  664. 

Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  665. 

Rcbefpierre,  head  of  the  mountain,  783  ;  his 
fentiments  on  bringing  the  king  to  trial, 
784  ;  his  cruel  reign.,  798  ;  inftitutes  a  re¬ 
ligion,  Soo  ;  wavering  in  his  defigns,  801  ; 
he  is  feized,  802  ;  and  executed,  803. 

Rocroi,  battle  of,  727. 

Rodney,  admiral,  defeats  the  Spaniards,  750  ; 
defeats  the  French,  752. 

Rodolph  duke  of  Burgundy,  crowned  king  of 
France,  661  ;  his  death,  662. 

Rome  taken  and  pillaged,  702  ;  entered  by 
a  French  army,  and  the  pope  expelled,  830 ; 
re-taken  by  Mack  and  the  Neapolitan 
troops,  S3  1 ;  re-entered  by  the  French,  832. 

Rofny  duke  of  Sully,  715,  716. 

Ruffb,  cardinal,  835. 

Ruiemond,  battle  of,  808. 

Ruyter,  Dutch  admiral,  730;  killed,  732. 

Ryfvvick,  peace  of,  733. 

Saint  Quintin,  battle  of,  706. 

Salic  laws,  650,  676. 

Santerre  appointed  to  command  the  national 
guard,  781  ;  his  inhuman  behaviour,  78S. 

Sartine,  minifter  of  marine,  747  ;  refigns,  755. 

Schuft  haufen  taken,  and  the  bridge  deftroy- 
ed,  836. 

Scherer  fent  to  attack  Verona,  835  ;  defeated 
near  Cremona,  and  fuperfeded,  806. 
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Scots  afiift  the  French  againft  the  Englilh, 
687,  6SS. 

Sebaftiani,  his  million  to  Egypt,  852  ;  his  re¬ 
port  noticed. by  the  court  of  London,  837. 

Serrurier,  republican  general,  furrenders  with 
his  whole  divifion,  836. 

Seven  Blands,  republic  of,  851,  863. 

Sforza  the  Moor,  duke  of  Milan,  695;  ex¬ 
pelled,  697  ;  dies  a  private  perl'on,  698. 

Sforza  Francifco,  702,  703. 

Sicilian  vcfpers,  673. 

Sluys,  battle  of,  678. 

Spain,  fucceflion-war,  "33-736;  war  incited 
by  Alberoni,  738  ;  joins  Fiance  againft 
England,  7-50;  unl'uccefsful  againft  the 
French  republic,  805  ;  makes  peace  with 
France,  and  declares  war  againft  England, 
818;  defeated  at  fea,  829;  peach  of  A- 
miens,  851;  attacked  by  England,  and 
declares  war,  864. 

Spurs,  battle  of,  697. 

Stockach,  battle  of,  834. 

Storm,  a  dreadful  one  at  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution,  766. 

Struchan,  fir  Richard,  takes  four  lliips  from 
the  French,  885. 

Swedilh  revolution,  746. 

Swifs  troops  firft  employed  in  France,  691. 

Swifi'erland  fubjugated,  830,  856. 

Staniflaus  king  of  Poland,  739 

States-general,  759  ;  the  tiers  etat  declares 
itfelf  the  national  affembly,  760. 

SuftVein,  admiral,  engages'  the  Englilh  fleet, 
753  ;  takes  Cuddalore, and  Tricomale,  754. 

Surinam  taken  from  the  Dutch,  864. 

Suwarrow,  the  Ruflian  general,  joins  the 
Auftrian  army,  and  takes  the  command, 
835;  gains  the  battle  of  Caflano,  836; 
forces  Moreau  to  retreat,  takes  Turin,  &c. 
837  ;  defeats  the  French  with  great  flaugh- 
ter  near  the  Trebbio,  liberates  Tul'cany, 
Alexandria,  &c.  838;  gains  the  battle  of 
Novi,  and  is  ordered  away  into  Swifl'erland, 
839;  gains  another  great  vidlory,  hut  is 
abandoned  by  the  Auftrians,  and  returns 
home,  840  ;  dies,  845. 

Syeyes,  refufes  to  be  one  of  the  five  diredlors, 
815;  at  length  confents,  839  ;  refufes  to 
be  one  of  the  confuls,  but  accepts  an  eftate, 
844. 

Ta’lard,  defeated  and  taken  at  Blenheim, 
734- 

Taflilon  duke  of  Bavaria,  633  ;  his  repeated 
treachery,  654,  635. 

Tbieri  fon  of  Clovis,  630. 

Tidone,  battle  of,  838. 

Toulon,  taken  and  furrendered,  792. 

Turcoin,  battle  of,  797. 

Tournay,  battle  of,  796;  evacuated  by  the 
duke  of  York,  797  ;  and  taken  by  the  re¬ 
publican  French,  798. 

Trafalgar,  battle  of,  8  8  5 . 

Irenck,  baron,  executed  under  Robefpierre, 

7R9- 


Turenne,  727  ;  againft  the  court,  then  for  it, 
72S  ;  reduces  Mardyke,  Dunkirk,  &c.  729  ; 
commands  in  Holland,  7305  outwitted  by 
Montecuculi,  his  great  talents,  and  la¬ 
mented  death,  731. 

Turin,  fiege  and  battle  of,  735;  the  city 
taken  by  Suwarrow,  837  ;  the  citadel,  838. 
Tvrol,  that  country  feized  by  the  French, 

877. 

Tythes  given  up  by  the  French  clergy,  770, 
Vaifar  duke  of  Aquitain,  653. 

Valteline,  affairs  of  the,  722,  723. 

Vendee,  civil  war  there,  792;  a  truce,  805; 

war  renewed,  810;  concluded,  811,  843. 
Venice  given  up  to  the  emperor,  829  ;  united' 
to  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy,  884,  888. 
Vemeuil,  battle  of,  688  ;  the  town  furren¬ 
ders,  689  ;  re-taken  by  the  French,  690. 
Verona  taken  by  Bonaparte,  821  ;  maffacre 
there  by  the  Venetians,  825  ;  battles  near, 
t875- 

Verfailles,  curious  feene  a<ffed  there,  773  ; 
follow’ed  by  the  maffacre  of  the  king’s 
guards,  774. 

Vervins,  peace  of,  717. 

Viftor  Emanuel,  king  of  Sardinia,  forced  to 
abdicate,  831. 

Vienna  taken  by  the  French,  879. 

Vi  liars,  general,  7345  defeated  at  Malpla- 
quet,  733  ;  defeats  prince  Eugene,  736. 
Villeneuvef  admiral,  commands  in  the  Weft- 
Indies,  803  ;  levies  contributions  at  Nevis 
and  Guadaloupe,  and  takes  many  Englilh 
merchantmen,  in  company  with  the  Spanilh 
fleet  engages  admiral  Calder,  and  lofes  two 
(Spanifh)  Ihips,  866;  totally  defeated  by 
lord  Nelfon,  and  taken  priloner,  885. 

\  illeroi  defeated  by  prince  Eugene  at  Chian, 
733  ;  taken  prifoner,  releafed,  totally  de¬ 
feated  at  Ramillies,  734. 

Vitri,  marquis  of,  715;  employed  to  kill  the 
marquis  of  Ancre,  721. 

Ulm  occupied  by  the  archduke  Charles,  834; 

(uvrendered  by  Mack,  873. 

Unigenitus,  bull,  difputes  about  it,  742,  743. 
Wertingen,  battle  of,  872. 

Whitworth,  lord,  Englifli  ambaflador  at  Paris, 
after  the  peace  of  Amiens,  857  ;  returns  to 
London,  858. 

William  duke  of  Normandy,  661;  William 
II.  conquers  England,  665. 

William  prince  of  Orange,  731;  king  of 
England,  732  ;  his  projecls  oppofed  by  the 
Englilh,  733  ;  his  death,  734. 

Wirtemberg,  prince  of,  defeated  by  Richer, 
817;  driven  from  Stutgard,  847;  enter¬ 
tains  Napoleon,  871  ;  made  a  king,  884  ; 
forced  into  the  war,  897. 

W’ittikind  the  Saxon,  654,  635. 

Wurmfer  commands  an  Auftrian  army  in 
Italy,  817,  820;  enters  Mantua,  after 
various  defeats,  821  ;  forced  to  lurrende* 
that  place,  822. 

Ypres  taken  by  the  French,  797. 
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